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Tbx  deagn  of  the  present  work  is  briefly,  bat  not  completelj  expressed 
in  ita  title-page.  Independently  of  a  reliable  and  comprehensive  collection 
of  formoln  and  procesaes  in  nearly  all  £he  indnstrial  and  asefiil  artit-it 
contains  a  description  of  the  leading  properties  and  ^plications  of  the 
Bobatances  referred  to,  together  with  ample  directions,  hinls,  data,  and 
allied  information,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  book  in  the  shop,  the  laboratory,  the  factory,  and  the 
household.  Kotices  of  the  substances  embraced  in  the  Materia  Medica 
rf  our  national  pbarmacopcBias,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  their  prepa- 
ntions,  and  nuneroos  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances  employed 
in  medicine,  as  veil  as  most  of  those  used  for  food,  clothiog,  and  fuel, 
with  their  economic  applications,  have  been  included  in  the  work.  The 
■ynonjmes  and  references  are  other  additions  nhicii  will  prove  invalu- 
able to  the  reader.  Lastly,  there  have  been  appended  to  all  the 
principal  articles  referred  to,  brief,  but  clear  directions  for  determining 
their  purity  and  commercial  value,  and  for  detecting  their  presence  and 
proportions  in  compounds. 

Tbe  sources  from  vhich  I  Lave  derived  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
forming  this  volume,  are  such  aa  to  render  it  deserving  tbe  utmost  confi- 
dence. I  have  invariably  resorted  to  the  best  and  latest  authorities,  and 
have  consulted  almost  innumerable  volumeB,  both  British  and  foreign, 
daring  its  compilation.  Secondary  channels  of  information  have  been 
scarcely  ever  relied  on,  when  original  autborities  were  within  my  reach. 
A  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  derived  from  my  personal  expe- 
rience and  observations  in  tbe  departments  of  applied  cbymistry  and 
bf  gicne,  and  from  tbe  processes  of  various  laboratories  and  manufactories, 
many  of  which  I  can  tbe  more  confidently  recommend,  from  having 
either  inspected  or  witnessed  their  employment  on  an  eitenaive  scale. 
The  indiscriminate  adoption  of  matter,  without  ejramiuation,  has  been 
nniformly  avoided,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  formula  or  process  been 
admitted  into  this  work,  unless  it  rested  on  some  well-known  fact  of 
science,  had  been  sanctioned  by  usage,  or  come  recommended  by  some 
respectable  authority.  The  settlement  of  doubtful  or  disputed  points 
ham  gftea  Docnpied  me  a  greater  number  of  hours,  and  not  unfrequently, 
IT  atimber  of  days,  than  that  of  the  lines  of  letter- press  which 
9  TeBolts  to  the  public.     In  all  cases  precedence  has  been 
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given  to  the  standard  formula  of  our  national  pharmacopoeias,  and  to 
those  processes  which  long  experience,  or  well-conducted  experiments, 
have  shown  to  he  the  most  successful,  profitable,  and  trustworthy.  In 
general,  the  sources  of  information  have  been  indicated,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  better  estimation  of  their  value. 
Whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  in  reference  to  borrowed  formulae  and 
data,  the  omission  has  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  determining  to 
whom  the  merit  is  justly  due. 

I  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  present  work,  to  avoid 
confusion  of  the  medical  weights  with  those  commonly  used  in  trade  and 
commerce ;  an  attempt  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  any  other  quarter.  For  this  purpose  I  deter- 
mined to  entirely  abandon  the  usual  arbitrary  signs  or  characters 
employed  to  represent  the  divisions  of  the  apothecaries'  pound,  and  to 
distinguish  the  two  weights  from  each  other,  by  simply  printing,  in 
different  type^  the  plain  English  names  and  abbreviations  representing 
their  several  denominations.  The  medical  signs  for  the  imperial  gallon 
and  its  sub-divisions,  have  also  been  abandoned  for  their  common 
English  names.  It  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  have  reduced 
all  the  quantities  to  one  uniform  standard,  had  it  been  practicable,  or, 
in  all  cases,  advisable. 

Under  the  names  of  most  of  the  leading  diseases  that  could  be  profitably 
noticed  in  the  present  work,  such  explanations  and  directions  have  been 
given  as  accord  with  the  prevailing  opinions  and  practice  of  the  faculty 
at  the  present  day.  These,  when  judiciously  applied,  will  prove  invalu- 
able to  emigrants,  travellers,  voyagers,  and  other  parties  beyond  the 
reach  of  legitimate  medical  assistance;  and,  under  opposite  circum- 
stances, will,  in  general,  enable  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
better  to  second  and  carry  out  the  instructions  and  efforts  of  the 
physician  for  the  benefit  of  their  charge.  Here,  however,  it  may  be 
useful  to  repeat  the  cautions  given  in  other  parts  of  this  volume,  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  unnecessarily  meddling  with  the  healing  art,  or 
neglecting  a  prompt  application  to  a  duly  qualified  practitioner,  in  all 
cases  demanding  either  medical  or  surgical  aid.  It  is  an  indubitable 
fact,  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  inexperienced  and  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  medical  science,  must  be  always  enormously  behind  those 
of  parties  whose  whole  lives  and  study  have  been  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

The  nature  of  a  condensed  alphabetical  arrangement  not  permitting 
numerous  articles  to  come  under  distinct  heads,  or  to  be  referred  to 
under  all  their  synonymes,  the  casual  reader  may  often  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  this  book  is  most  deficient  where  in  reality  it  is  the  most 
copious.  In  general,  I  have  attempted,  as  much  as  possible,  to  bring 
together  subjects  of  a  closely  allied  character,  and  compounds  which  are 
analogous  to  each  other,  either  in  constitution,  or  the  mode  of  their 


prepUBtdon.  ThuB,  moat  of  the  fonnalie  for  Mixtures,  OmtmeDts, 
POla,  ^^,  follow,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  genera]  articles  under  these 
houla;  irhilst  those  for  the  Oddee,  Salts,  &c.,  follow  the  names  of  their 
leipectiTO  bases.  In  like  manner,  a  notice  of  a  namber  of  preparations 
will  be  found  included  in  that  of  their  principal  ingredients.  The 
mmes  under  which  the  leading  substancea  appear,  are  generally'  those 
which  are  most  fomiliar  to  well-informed  practical  men,  and  which  hare 
oonunonly  reference  to  dther  their  acknowledged  cbemical  constitution, 
or  to  some  long-known  and  easily  recognised  quality.  The  following 
extract  conreys  an  important  lesson  on  this  subject,  with  which  I  per- 
fectly agree: — ""We  hare  been  unwilling  to  make  any  unnecessary 
changes  in  the  nomenclature  of  substances  whose  names  are  sanctioned 
by  the  usage  of  the  present  day ;  for  these  names  haTc  been,  for  the 
most  part,  rightly  assigned  by  our  predecessors,  or  confirmed  by  lapse 
of  tim&  "We  are  indeed  aware,  that  every  improvement  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things  ought  to  be  embodied  in  their  names ;  but  we  must  be 
careful,  in  selecting  or  forming  these  names,  not  to  make  those  points 
^pear  certain  and  established  which  are  as  yet  doubtful,  for  it  is  safer 
to  be  in  the  rear  than  in  advance  of  natural  history."' 

I  have  exerted  mys^to  the  utmost  to  ensure  the  accuracy  andcom- 
pkteneM  of  this  volume,  but  I  feel  consiciouB  that  after  all  my  efforts 
fat  this  purpose,  some  errors  have  crept  into  it,  that  many  subjects  which 
deserve  insertion  in  it  have  been  omitted,  and  that  many  others  have 
been  either  imperfectly  or  too  briefly  noticed.  "  Yet  these  failnres, 
however  frequent,  may,"  I  trust,  "  admit  of  eitenuation  and  ajjology. 
To  have  attempted  much  is  always  laudable,  even  where  the  enterprise 
is  above  the  strength  that  undertakes  it.  To  rest  below  his  aim  is 
incident  to  every  one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are  com- 
prehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  Batisfied  with  himself  because  be  has  done 
much,  but  because  he  conceives  little."  When  I  commenced  this 
woi^,  I  resolved  to  leave  nothing  within  its  legitimate  limits  unex- 
amined or  unelucidated ;  and  I  flattered  myself  with  a  prospect  of  the 
hours  which  I  should  thus  "  revel  away"  in  a  pursuit  bo  congenial  to 
my  desires — "  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected  every  search  into 
those  neglected  mines  to  reward  my  labour — and  the  triumpli  with 
which  I  should  display  myacquisitions  to  niaiikiui!.  But  these  were  the 
dreams  of  a  poet,  doomed  at  last  to  wake  a"  Cyclop^ist.  The  loiif; 
task  which  I  had  undertaken  soon  exhibited  its  truly  onerous  character, 
and  daily  grew  in  urgency,  until  that  which  promised  to  be  a  pleaaure, 
had  been  traniiformed  into  an  exhauatiug  and  couttnuous  labour.  At 
first,  B  sacrifice  of  the  hours  of  leisure  only,  seemed  net-easary  to  the 
g, — next,  those  assigned  to  professional  and  business  avoca- 
I  were  demanded,  and  absorbed, — but,  ero  long,  one  by  one,  the 
■  omumUj  devoted  to  repose  were  sucked  into  the  insatiable  vortex, 
•  PrtEiwc  to  the  Th.  L.  IHul. 
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until  the  bright  beams  of  the  rising  sun  not  unfrequently  illumined 
the  lamp-lit  study  or  the  gloomy  laboratory,  and  surprised  the  author, 
no  longer  an  enthusiast,  at  his  still-enduring  task.  But  long  ere  this 
I  had  learned,  that  to  carry  out  my  original  resolutions  in  all  their 
completeness  and  entirety  was  impossible,  and  '*  that  to  pursue  per- 
fection was,  like  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun, 
which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  had  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  at  the  same  distance  from  them."*  All  I  can  further  say  in 
reference  to  this  point,  is  simply  to  assure  the  reader,  that  three  of  the 
elements  usually  dlBemed  essential  to  give  value  to  a  technological 
work, — viz.,  zeal,  industry,  and  capital,  have  not  been  wanting  in  the 
production  of  the  present  one ; — th^  first  two  depending  on  the  author, 
and  the  other  chiefly  on  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  publisher. 

As  heretofore,  I  beg  to  solicit  my  readers  to  apprise  me  of  any  inac- 
curacies or  omissions  in  this  volume  which  may  come  beneath  their 
notice.  I  shall  also  thankfully  receive  any  hints  or  suggestions  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  future  editions  of  this  work.  Such  communi- 
cations, to  be  useful,  must,  however,  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Parties  who  may  thus  kindly  afford  me  assistance,  will,  in  due 
course,  have  their  services  publicly  acknowledged ;  :and  their  names  and 
addresses,  unless  when  otherwise  requested,  will  be  published  in  full. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  present  volume  as  self-explanatory 
as  possible,  and,  in  general,  have  appended  ample  directions  to  the 
several  formulsB  and  processes  that  seemed  to  me  likely  to  cause  embar- 
rassment to  those  inexpert  in  chemical  manipulation ;  but  should  any 
party  find  it  otherwise,  I  shall  be  happy  to  reply,  gratuitously,  to  any 
reasonable  questions  tending  to  elucidate  the  di$culty. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that,  having  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  devoted  my  attention  to  the  applications  of  chymistry  in  most 
of  the  useful  arts  and  manu&ctures,  both  British  and  foreign,  and  in 
sanitation,  I  am  in  possession  of  many  valuable  processes  and  formulae, 
hitherto  wholly  unknown,  or  but  partially  developed,  with  various 
improved  plans  of  factories,  laboratories,  ventilation,  &c.,  which  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  in  its  pages,  but  on 
which  1  should  be  happy  to  communicate  with  parties  interested  in  t|;ie 
same^  Fersdns  desirous  of  establishing  any  new  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, or  of  improving  an  existing  one,  or  of  determining  the  purity  or 
value  of  articles  of  food,  wines,  liqueurs,  medicines,  &c.,  or  of  obtaining 
formulsB  or  processes  which  are  not  contained  in  this  work,  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  their  wishes  complied  with,  by  inclosing  to  me  samples,  or 
the  requisite  information. 

AENOLD   J.   COOLEY. 

LoNDOW,  FehrHary  1, 1856. 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Preface  to  his  English  Dictionary 
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Althodoh,  in  preparing  a  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  it  has  been 
nibjected  to  a  thorough  and  complete  revision,  ererj  endeavoar  has 
been  made  to  cany  ont  the  original  intentions  of  the  author.  The  arts 
and  sciences  are,  however,  bo  continuously  undergoing  change  that,  in 
order  to  bring  the  information  given  up  to  the  level  of  the  knowledge 
et  the  present  day,  very  many  excisions,  alterations,  and  additions  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  Thos,  in  the  chemical  portions  of  the  work 
aU  subjects  of  practical  importance  have  been  retained,  corrected,  and 
added  to,  while  those  which  possess  only  a  pnrely  scientific  interest  have, 
f«  the  most  part,  been  expunged ;  te  the  name  of  every  Bubstance  of 
established  composition  a  formula  has  been  attached,  and  the  articles 
on  chemical  doctrine  have  been  re-written.  In  carrying  out  this  part 
of  my  duty  I  have  been  most  efficiently  aided  by  my  talented  aasistent, 
tfr.  Edmund  Neison. 

The  value  of  this  Cyclopeedia  to  the  pharmaceutist  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  increased  by  the  additions  which  have  been  made  from  the  British, 
Indian,  and  United  States  Pharmacopccias. 

The  length  and  number  of  the  articles  on  the  recognition  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  have  been  reduced,  as  it  was  thought  that  those  of 
prerions  editions  might,  in  many  instances,  be  productive  of  more 
harm  than  benefit  to  those  for  whom  such  information  was  compiled, 
namely,  emigrants  and  others  not  within  the  reach  of  the  surgeon  or 
physician. 

Every  article  on  excisable  or  duty-bearing  commodities  has  heeu 
carefully  revised  or  re-written  by  my  able  and  experienced  friend,  Mr. 
'WiUiara  Harkness,  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Department. 

In  tlw  pnviona  editions  the  use  of  different  types  was  not  only  exten- 
lifliy,  bat  ajtparently,  indiscriminately  indulged  in,  consequently  the 
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advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  legitimate  employment  was  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  the  mental  and  mechanical  processes  involved 
in  the  reading  of  such  pages  were  rendered  uselessly  irksome.  In  the 
present  edition  this  objectionable  practice  has  been  discontinued,  Boman 
type  only  being  adopted,  except  in  special  cases  warranting  a  de- 
parture from  this  rule. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  on  the  next  page,  for  the  very  valuable  assistance 
they  have  cheerfully  a£fbrded  me  in  performing  the  task  of  preparing 
the  following  sheets  for  publication. 

EICHAED  V.  TUSON. 


rotal  vltebinaby  colleoe, 
Camden  Town; 
June,  1872. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  ETC.,  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


Thsse,  for  the  most  part,  consbt  of  the  first  syllable,  or  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  the 
words  they  stand  for.  As  Pr#p.,  preparation ;  Pwr,,  parity ;  Purif,,  purification ;  Obt,,  ob- 
servations ;  Var.,  varieties,  &c.^Ph.,  stands  for  phctrmacopceia ;  B.  P.,  for  British  Pkar* 
macoposia,  Ind.  Ph.,  for  InMan  Pharmacopana,  Cod.  for  codex, — L.,  E.,  D.,  P.,  U.  S.,  Ac,  as- 
dated  with  the  last  two  abbreviations,  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  cities  and  countries  whidi 
produced  the  respective  works ;  as,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Paris,  United  States,  &e« 
When  no  dates  are  given,  the  last  editions  of  the  pharmacopoeias  are  referred  to. 

/&.,  02.,  dr.,  respectively  represent  the  pound,  ounce,  and  drachm  (|  02.),  AyoiBDVPOn 
WBIQHT.    This  is  the  only  weight  employed  in  the  British  and  last  Dublin  PharmaoopflBiaa. 

lb.,  oz.,  dr.,  and  gr.,  refer  to  the  pound,  ounce,  drachm,  and  sfrain,  Apothbcabibb'  or  TlOT 

WKIOHT. 

The  word  'drop*  in  all  cases  indicates  a  measured  drop  or  minim. 

The  names  of  individuals  which  appear  in  this  work  are  those  to  whom  the  immecUately 
attached  information  or  formula  is  usually  attributed,  or  on  whose  recommendation  or 
authority  it  has  been  selected. 

'  denotes  the  accented  vowel  or  syllahle. 

"      „      that  the  following  consonant  coalesces  with  the  preceding  letter  in  utterance. 

f      „      that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  obsolete* 

•      „  „  „  „  *  „  '  obsolescent,*  little  used, 

or  objectionable. 

X      „      that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  colloquial,*  or  popular, 
or  used  only  in  trade. 

§       „       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  vulgar* 


ABBREVUTION. 


Abbreyiations  in  general  use  (continued) : — 

M.I.B.A.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Bri- 
tish Architects. 

M.B.C.P.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physiciaos. 

M.R.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sargeons. 

M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Veterinary  Sargeons. 

M.R.I.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

M.R.I.A.,    Member    of   the    Royal    Irish 
Academy. 

MS.»  Manuscript. 

MSS.,  Manuscripts. 

Mus.Doc.,  Dpctor  of  Music. 

N.B.,  Mark  well. 

Nem.  con.,  Without  opposition. 

O.H.M.S.,  On  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

Op.  cit..  The  work  quoted. 

Per  cent,  (often  expressed  by  the  sign  J  or 
%),  By  the  hundred. 

Ph.D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

P.M.,  Afternoon. 

Frox.,  The  next  (mouth). 

P.S.,  Postscript. 

Q.C.,  Queen's  Counsel. 

Qy*  (^)t  Qnery,  Question. 

R.A.,  Royal  Academidan. — Royal  Artillery. 

R.E.,  Royal  Engineers. 

R.H.A.,  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

R.M.,  Royal  Marines. 

R.N.,  Royal  Navy. 

Tr.,  Translator. 

Ult,  The  last  (month). 

y.  or  vide.  See. 

W.S.,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

&,  ampersand,  and. 

&c.,  et  cetera.  And  so  on. 

2.  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions : — 

A.  aa.f  ana  (Greek)  of  each.    Equally  by 
weight  or  measure. 

Abdom.,  abdomen,  the  abdomen,  the  belly. 

Abg.febr.,  absente  fehret  fever  being  absent. 

Ad  2  vic.t  ad  tecundam  vicem,  to  the  second 
time ;  or  ad  duae  vieest  for  two  times. 

Ad  ffr,  acid.f  ad  gratam  aeidUeUem,  to  an 
agreeable  acidity. 

Ad  def,  animi,  ad  defectionem  tmimi,   to 
fainting. 

Ad  del,  an,,  ad  deliquium  animi,  to  fainting. 

Ad  libit.,  ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Add.,  adde,  or  addaniwr,  add,  or  let  them 
be  added ;  addendue,  to  be  added. 

Adjac.,  adjacena,  adjacent. 

Admov.,  admove,  admoveaiur,  admoveantur, 
apply,  let  it  be  applied,  let  them  be  applied. 

Ads.febre,  adetantefebre,  while  the  fever  is 
present. 

Alter,  hor.,  altemia  horie,  every  other  hour. 

Alvo  adstr.,  alvo  adstrietd,  when  the  bowels 
are  confined. 

Aq.  astr.,  aqua  aatricta,  frozen  water. 

Aq,  bull,,  aqua  buUiene,  boiling  water. 
.  Aq.  com,,  aqua  commiuni*,  common  water. 

Aq.Jluv,,  aquafluviaUUt,  river  water. 

Aq,  mar.,  aqua  marina,  sea  water. 


Abbreviations  used  in  Frescriptiinui  (coa* 
tinued)  : — 

Aq.  niv.,  aqna  nivcUis,  snow  water. 

Aq.  pluv.,  aquapluviatilig,  or  pUtmaUi,  rain 
water. 

Aq,ferv,,  aquafervene,  hot  water. 

Aq,  font,,  aqua  fontana,  or  aqua  fomUB^ 
spring  water. 

Bis  ind;  bis  indies,  twice  a  day. 

Bib,,  bibe,  drink. 

BB,,  Bbds,,  Barbadensis,  Barbadoes,  as 
aloe  Barbadensis, 

B.M.,  balneum  maria,  or  balfteum  mtaris,  a 
warm-water  bath. 

B.  P.,  o»  B.  Ph.,  British  Pharmacopceia. 

But.,  butyrum,  butter. 

B.  V,,  b€Uneum  vaporis,  a  vapour  bath. 
Cterul.,  caruleus,  blue. 

Cap.,  capiat,  let  him  (or  her)  take. 
Cidom,,  calomelas,  calomel,  subchloride  of 
mercury. 

C,  C,  comu  cervi,  hartshorn;  it  may  also 
signify  cucurbitula  cruenta,  the  cupping-glass, 
with  scarificator. 

C.C. U,,  comu  cervi  ustum,  burnt  hartshonu 

CocMeat,,  cochUtUim,  by  spoonfuls. 

Coch.  ampL,  cochleare  ampUtm,  a  large  (or 
table)  spoonful ;  about  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Coch,  infant.,  cochleare  infantis,  a  duld's 
(or  tea)  spoonful. 

Coch,  magn.,  cochleare  magnmmh  a  laiga 
spoonful. 


Coch,  med,,  coch^^ 
leare  medium, 

Coch,  mod.,  coch- 
leare modicum. 


a  middling  or  moderate 
spoonfhl ;  that  is,  ades> 
sert-spoonfol  —  aboofc 
two  flnid  drachms. 

Coch,parv,,  cochleare  parmsm,  a  8maU(or  tea) 
spoonful ;  it  contains  about  one  fluid  drachm. 

Col,,  cola,  strain. 

Col.,  colatus,  strained. 

Colet,,  coletur,  colat.,  colatur,  let  it  be 
strained ;  colaturmt  to  the  strained  liquor. 

Colent.,  coleniur,  let  them  be  strained. 

Color,,  coloretur,  let  it  be  coloured. 

Comp.,  compositus,  compounded. 

Cong.,  congius,  a  gallon. 

Cons,,  conserva,  conserve ;  also  {imperaL  of 
conservo)  keep. 

Cont,  rem,,  or  med,,  contimuentmr  remedia,  or 
medicamenta,  let  the  remedies,  or  the  medi- 
cines, be  continued. 

Coq,,  eoque,  boil;  coquantw,  let  them  be 
boiled. 

Coq^  ad  med,  consumpt,,  coque  or  eoqwUur 
ad  medietatis  consumptionem,  boil,  or  let  it  be 
boiled  to  the  consumption  of  one  half. 

Coq,  8,  A.,  coque  secundum  artem,  boil  ac- 
cording to  art. 

Coq.  in  S,  A.,  coque  in  suffidente  quaniUaie 
aqua,  boil  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

Cort,,  cortex,  bark. 

C.  v.,  eras  vespere,  to-morrow  evening. 

C.  m,  s,,  eras  mane  sumendus,  to  be  taken 
to-morrow  morning. 

C.  n.,  eras  node,  to-morrow  night. 

Crast,,  crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 


ABBKEVUTION. 


Id    Im    FnwzipUou    {o 

(bf,  otjitM,  of  which. 

C^H^  emjamlibid,  of  HDJ. 

(>(U.  Oe*.  (yolAo  lAar,  in  ■  cap  of  tea. 

CysfiL,  cyaUu,  » 


el  1  a  wine-glui ;  from  an 

>i-  \   onnce   and   half  to 

J    too  oniicea  and  half. 


Dte-,  drrwuta,  poor  off. 

Ani.  har^  dtoMtiM  iord.  at  the  hour  of 
(ojB^  to  bed,  or  at  bedtime. 

Si  d.  ■■  ^,  lie  dit  im  diewt,  from  day  to  day. 

D^M^  deglmtiaUr,  let  it  be  loallawed. 

Dij.  ale.,  dtjeeiiomet  aivi,  itooU. 

HiL,  ietmr,  let  it  be  giren. 

Dili,  alt.,  iUint  alttrmU,  every  other  day. 

2M.  tert,  iiebmt  UrtiU,  erery  third  day. 

DiL,  dilme,  dUmtm»,  dilate  (thin),  diluted. 

JXfar.,  dilmcmlo,  at  hmb  of  day. 

iMs.,  Ji—irfia*,  one  half. 

J),  is  2pb.,  (i><*r  ■'■  Aifiib,  let  it  be  given 
~  '~'ec  the  qoantity. 


Same  ab.  tU  d^^  t{im«e  olnu  &u  dejeeerit, 
(■til  th*  bovcla  have  been  twice  open^ 

Aaee  sIbl  wJ.  fmtr^  donee  alma  loluia 
Jhm(,  sntii  the  boweli  have  been  loosened. 

Dmte  doL  nepk.  eamlar.,  domec  dolor  ne- 
firUitae  MalarerU,  ontil  the  nephritic  pain 
InbMo  icnored. 

21..  datit,  ■  done. 

Hmrm.,  MtmraeuM,  made  of  ivory. 

S^  tdMlcoraia,  edolcorated. 

&ntd^  eftodfm,  o(  the  eante. 

&ect^  tUeiuarium.  an  electuary. 

ZiUL,  ahibtalur,  let  it  be  admin iatcred. 
Sri.  tmp.  aimt.  molt.,  exlemU  nper  alvtam 
mtHirn.  iptead  upon  M>n  leather. 
F,/ae,  make ;  Jtat.fianl,  let  it  be  uiede,  let 

f.  fU^tfioMt  pUulir,  let  pilla  be  made. 
faMe„/'<taa<vliu,  a  bundle. 
Fei.  dar.,febrt  duranlt.  ilnrlni;  tbe  fercr. 
Ftm.imleTm.,feaiiribtu  iuternU,  to  iLu  in- 
>de  of  tbe  thigbj. 
F.  tetia:,fiat  remtiedio,  let  venetectian  be 


F.  H.,fiat  lamttt,  let  a  drauglit  be  innde. 
Fitt^heiilu,  earthen. 
nL,JUinm.  a  filtrr. 

Fid.  arm.,Jltimla  armala,  a  ct]'!ter-pipe  and 
bkddar  fitted  for  ■>». 
Jt-Jfaifca  gmd. 

t  be  mndc  hy 

niiture  be  made. 


Ibbrenriatlont    nwd    ia    Pracriptlana    (cob. 

Orl.  qaav.,  gelatina  juaiu,  in  any  jelly. 
O.  a.  O.,  gnamii  guUa  gambte,  gamboge. 
Or,  sraaam,  a  grain ;  gram,  giains. 
Or.iMpond.,graiia  tia  pOHdere,  at  gruot 
by  weight. 

Ott.,gttta,  a  drop;  guUa,  dropi. 

Ott.  qaibmtd.,  gtiOtit  q%ibuMdam,  with  tome 

Qtittat.,  guttatim,  by  drops. 

Bar.  pit.    turn,   iif,    iamm  pUiOamm  «. 

■mtar    tra,  of  theae   pllla    let   three    be 

D.,  or  lutr.  deeob.,  iord  deambUit,  at  bed- 

H.  P.,  kaurtui  putyam,  paigini^  diangbC. 
H.  S.,  Aord  tomai,  at  the  boor  of  going  to 

Hot.  ■■.  ^atio,  ions  aantf  tpalio,  at  tlie 
Lpiratian  of  one  hour. 

Hot.  inUrm.,  iorU  Memediii,  m  the  inter- 
mediate hours. 

Hor.  Umi  mat.,  hori  tindeamS  mattttUd, 
I  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

lad.,  iadiat,  daily. 

/■  pmlia.,  in  pidmeido,  in  gmeL 

lad.  Ph.,  Indian  Pharmat^poria. 

Inf.,  infknde,  infuie. 

IhJ.  flKBL,  t^ficiatur  enevia,  let  a  clyster  be 

Jml.,Jalepat,jnlapiam,  a  julep. 

Kal.  ppt.,  tali  praparalum,  prepared  kali 
(potatta  earboaai). 

Lot.  doL,  laleri  doleati,  to  the  atTected  aide. 

31.,  mitee,  mix ;  meamrd,  by  measure ;  ms- 
ipaluM,  a  handfol ;  taiairnuiB,  a  minim. 

Manepr.,  maaeprimo,  early  in  the  morning. 

3faa.,  naaipulin,  a  handful. 

Hin.,  miaimam,  a  minim,  the  60th  part  of  a 
drncbm  measure. 

if.  P..  mono  pilalaram,  a  pill  muss. 

Jf.S.,  mi«l>ir<i,smiiLure. 

31ie.  pan.,  mica  panh,  crumb  of  bread. 

Mill,,  mittf,  send;  millantar,  let  them  be 

Milt.  tang,  ad  irij,  mitte  tmi^uiiuin  ad 
ixij,  take  blood  to  twelve  ounces. 

Mod.  prater.,  modo  pneteriplo,  in  the  man- 
ner directed, 

Mar.  did.,  more  dicto,  in  tbe  wiiv  ordered. 

Mor.  toL,  iHorr  lolilo.  in  the  iisulil  wuv. 

Ae  Ir.  I.  num.,  ne  trails  ti.ie  aaatmo,  do 
ot  deliver  it  without  tbe  nioofy. 

S.  St.,  aaimoichala,  a  nutmeg. 

So.,  aumero,  in  number. 

O.,  oHari<a.  a  pint. 

01.  lini  I.  i.,  oUam  tiai  line  ligne,  cold-dran  n 
iiseed  olL 

Omn.  hor.,  omni  hard,  every  h 
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ABBREVIATION— ABERNETHY  MEDICINES. 


AbbreyiatioiiB    used  in  Prescriptioiis    (con- 
imued) : — 

Omn.  qu(idr,  hor.,  amni  quadrante  hora, 
every  quarter  of  an  honr. 

O.  O.  O,,  ol^um  oUva  optimum,  best  olive  oil. 

Oo.f  ovum,  an  egg. 

Ot,,  tbe  ounce  avoirdupois. 

P.  (B.f  part.  aquaL,  partes  aquales,  equal 
parts. 

P.  d.,  per  deliquium,  by  deliquescence. 

Past.,  pastilUu,  a  pastil,  or  ball  of  paste. 

P.,  pondere,  by  weight. 

PA.  D.,  PharmacopoBia  IHtblinientis, 

Ph.  S.,  PharmacopoBia  Edinentis. 

Ph.  X.,  Pharmacopmia  Londinensis. 

Ph.  U.S.,  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
Staiee. 

Part,  vie.,  partitie  vicibue,  in  divided  doses. 

Per.  op.  emet.,  peractd  operations  emetici, 
the  operation  of  the  emetic  being  over. 

PocuL,  poculum,  a  cup. 

PociU.,  pociUum,  a  small  cup. 

Poet  eing.  sed,  Uq.,  pott  eingulae  sedes 
Uquidat,  after  every  loose  stool. 

Ppt.,  praparata,  prepared. 

P.  r.  n.,  pro  re  nata,  occasionally. 

P.  rcU.  aiat.,  pro  rations  cBtatie,  according 
to  the  age. 

Pug.,  pugillue,  a  pinch,  a  gripe  between  the 
thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers. 
'  Pulv.,  pulvis,  puherixatut,  a  powder,  pul- 
verised. 

Q.  I.,  quantum  luhet,  ^  as    much    as    you 

Q.p.,  quantum  placet  f     please. 

Q.  «.,  quantum  eufficiat,  as  much  as  may 
sufiice. 

Quor.,  quorum,  of  which. 

Q.  v.,  quantum  vie,  as  much  as  you  will. 

Med.  in  pulv.,  redactus  in  pulverem,  re- 
duced to  powder. 

Medig.  in  pulv.,  redigatur  in  pulverem,  let  it 
be  reduced  into  powder. 

JReg.  umbil.,  regio  umbilici,  the  umbilical 
region. 

Repet.,  repetatur,  or  repetantur,  let  it,  or 
them,  be  repeated. 

S.  A.,  secundum  artem,  according  to  art. 

Scat.,  scatula,  a  box. 

S.  2f.,  secundum  naturam,  according  to  na- 
ture. 

Semidr.,  semidrachma,  half  a  drachm. 

Semih,,  semihora,  half  an  hour. 

Sesunc.,  sesuncia,  half  an  ounce. 

Sesquih.,  sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Si  n.  val.,  si  non  valeat,  if  it  does  not 
answer. 

Si  op.  sit,  si  opus  sit,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Si  vir.  perm.,  si  vires  permittant,  if  the 
strength  allow  it. 

Signat.,  signatura,  a  label. 

Sign.  n.  pr.,  signetur  nomine  propria,  let  it 
be  written  upon,  let  it  be  signed  with  the 
proper  name  (not  the  trade  name). 

Simg.,  singuhrum,  of  each. 

8.  S.  S.,  stratum  super  stratum,  layer  upon 
layer.  | 


AbbreviationB    used   in    Prescriptioiis    (con* 
tinued) : — 

Ss.,  semi,  a  half. 

St.,  stet,  let  it  stand ;  stent,  let  them  stand. 

Sub  Jin.  cod.,  sub  finem  eoctionis,  towaxdt 
the  end  of  boiling,  when  the  boiling  is  neaiij 
finished. 

Sum.  taL,  sumat  talem,  let  the  patient  tak« 
one  such  as  this. 

Summ.,  summilates,  the  summits  or  tops. 

Sum.,  sume,  sumat,  sumatur,  sumantur,  take^ 
let  him  or  her  take,  let  it  be  taken,  let  then 
be  taken. 

S.  v.,  spiritus  vini,  spirit  of  wine. 

S,  V.  M.,  spiritus  vini  rectipcatus,  rectified 
spirit  of  wine. 

S.  V,  T.,  spiritus  vini  tenuis,  proof  spirit. 

Tabel,,  tabella,  a  lozenge. 

Temp,  dext.,  tempori  dextro,  to  the  right 
temple. 

T.  O,,  tinctura  opii,  tincture  of  opium. 

T.  O.  C,  tinctura  opii  eamphorata,  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium. 

2Va.,  tinctura,  tincture. 

Ult.  prcBser,,  ultimo  prtBscriptus,  last  pre- 
scribed. 

U.S.  Ph.,  United  States'  Fharmaooporaa. 

V.  O.  S.,  vitello  ovi  sohUus,  dissolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  eg^. 

Vom.  urg.,  vomitione  urgente,  the  vomiting 
being  troublesome. 

V.  S.  B.,  vencsseetio  brachii,  bleeding  from 
the  arm. 

Zz.,  zingiber,  ginger. 

See  FoBMULJB,  Pbebcsiptiovb,  Sucbolb, 
&c. 

ABDO'MEV.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  L.]  In  amatomg, 
the  belly,  or  lower  belly ;  the  great  cavity  of 
the  body  extending  from  the  thorax,  or  chest> 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  It  contains  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
bladder,  &c.;  and  in  the  female^  t^e  uterus^ 
ovaria,  &c.   

AFEBHETET  HEDICUHES.  These  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a  calomel  pill,  and  subse- 
quently of  a  mercurial  or '  blue'  pill,  to  be  taken 
over-night,  followed  by  an  aromatised  black 
draught  in  the  morning.  The  quantity  of 
either  of  the  former,  for  an  adult,  was  about 
8  gr.  to  8|  gr.,  increased  a  little  in  bulk  by 
the  addition  of  some  liquorice  powder ;  that 
of  the  latter,  from  1  to  li  fi.  oz.  As,  however, 
when  frequently  taken,  these  pills  sometimes 
occamoned  salivation,  which  proved  prejudicial 
to  their  sale,  a  little  compound  extract  of  oolo- 
cynth  {Ph.  L.,  1886)  was  introduced  into  their 
composition,  by  which  this  objection  was  obvi- 
ated. Ultimately,  their  composition  was 
settled  at  8  gr.  of  mercurial  pill,  and  2  gr.  of 
compound  extract  of  colocgnth  ;  and  these  pro- 
portions are  still  followed  as  the  best  by  those 
who  prepare  and  sell  them.  Persons  who  ob- 
ject to  hUick  draught,  will  find  a  dose  ol  castor 
oil,  or  of  any  other  mild  purgative  medicine 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  them,  equaUy. 
efficacious. 


M>  troe  rarii«,  whpn  inllratfd  by  it  jeui 
thIuiu.      Thia   ariio  Iroai    ■  difference 

physical  natare  of  Che  rajrs,  from  the 
of  the  lenseii  or  ipecalk,  or  from  tlie 

of  the  maleriuli  of  Khicb  the  medin 
<d  are  oompoaed.     See  Acqsoiutuiii, 

Tati«B  of  mind.  Mental  BUenatiaii  or 
-iufc;  inaanitj.  A  term  (reqtienUy  ap- 
10  familiar  lanffuagr,  to  a  mild  form  of 
HI  inHnity  or  dementia,  which  la  more 
I  oreaaional  or  con  tinned,  trifling  or 
ueording  to  circumitkncea.  The 
u.  nervona.  ilothfol,  and  thoae  nho  are 
id  ui  aedeDtary  occnpatloiu  and  ipend 
ifthpirtimein  ill-veDtilated  apartments, 
1  indnlftt  in  irre^lar  or  rirloDB  habit*, 
1  aa  'fait  liTera,'  are  the  moat  liable  to 
iNtion.  It  alao  frequently  ariiea  from 
ntd  phyrical  health. 
•I,  ((<.  Change  of  acnie,  ont-door 
»,  agreeable  company,  pteaung  and  con- 
m^ital  occupation,  and  due  attention 
^  dothiug,  ventilation,  kc,  nitb  the 
>Bi  oae  of  aome  mild  aperient  medicine 
•pid  bathing,  nill  generally  alleTiate, 
e^Dcntly  effect  a  core.    For  the  pre- 

br  takcD  to  promota  the  general  health, 
n^  where  nectinary,  to  elevate  the  apirita 

dinrt  the  mind. 

imOM.  [Kng.,Fr.]  Sjia.  Abld'tio.L. 

mwrmt  anu#,  waahing.  cleanaing,  or  pari- 

Maa.  In  ifgUae  and  tk«  loiltl,  a 
(  of  tba  whole  body,  or  any  part  of  it. 
hw  ot  fi«qaent  and  coptona  afTouoni  of 


been  by  cleanlineas  removed,  before  it  ooald 

actually  prodnce  any  bad  effects.  IhereaUnde. 
in  particniar,  to  frcqnent  waihing,  bathing, 
rinaing  the  month,  combing  and  braabing  the 
hair,  and  often  changing  the  linen,  clothing, 
and  bedding."  (HafeUnd.)  Snch  ars  the 
immediate  effects  of  neglected  ablution  of  the 
aWtn ;  the  further  consequences  are  of  an 
equally  Mrions  character.  The  blood  being 
deprived  of  one  of  ita  aonrce*  of  oiygBD.  and 
one  of  thu  ontlets  for  Its  carbon,  the  mnetions 
of  nntrition  become  imperfect,  and  the  animal 
temperature  lessened.  The  matters  which 
woald  be  thrown  ont  of  the  ajatom  in  the 
form  of  perapiration  are  retained,  and  most 
be  eliminated  by  other  ehannela.  The  longs, 
tfae  kidneys,  the  liver,  snd  the  bowels,  ara 
tach,  in  tbeir  tnm^  overtasked  to  perTonn 
the  fnnctiona  of  another  organ.  The  oppressed 
viscera  snlfer  from  exhaustion,  and  incipient 
^sease  soon  follows.  Their  particular  olBoea 
are  languidly  perfbrmed,  the  eqnilihriom  of 
health  is  distnrbed,  and  skin  diseases,  or  con. 
anmption.  diurhcea,  dropsy,  liver-com plaints, 
visceral  obesity,  or  some  other  aerious  diseases 
of  tbe  vital  organs,  ensoe.  When  it  is  added. 
no  dirtjt  or  intperfectlg  toothed  iki»  can 
IjiHg  antliimt  ieaUhj/,  and  ctaiing  to  ht  \«aUkj/ 
must  also  seats  to  be  agreeable  and  beaali/hl, 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  daily  nae 
of  pore  water  to  the  whole  surface  of  tbe 
body,  when  possible,  will  surely  he  com- 
plete. 

Ablution.  In  ««dtci«e,  the  washing  the 
body,  extrmatlg,  aa  by  bathing;  or  iiitiiriiallg, 
by  diluting  drinks.  In  ancient  medicine,  ac- 
"'ag  to  Oalen,  internal  ablution  was  Bccom. 


ABRASION— ABSORBENT. 


in  any  other  of  the  lower  animals.  .  Abortion 
is  often  induded  by  Hhocks  and  injuries,  feeding 
on  ergotised  grasses,  but  more  commonly  by 
causes  which  are  less  obvious.  Thus,  bad 
smells,  pasturing  on  flooded  meadows,  rich 
and  stimulating  food,  and  even  association 
with  other  cows  while  aborUng,  are  among  the 
exciting  causes  of  this  malady.  The  premo- 
nitory signs  are  an  irritable  excited  state  of 
the  animal,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  loose- 
ness and  fulness  of  the  external  organs  of 
generation,  and,  occasionally,  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  udder.  These  symptoms  may 
continue  for  several  days,  and,  if  noticed  before 
straining  or  other  signs  of  calving  have  ap- 
peared, the  animal  should  be  copiously  bled 
and  placed  in  a  comfortable  loose-box,  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  moderately  supplied  with 
soft  laxative  food,  and,  if  the  bowels  be  cos- 
tive, with  a  pound  or  two  of  treacle  daily. 
Powerful  purgatives  are  too  irritant,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  studiously  avoided.  Two  ounces 
of  laudanum,  with  the  same  quantity  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  should  be  given  twice  a  day 
until  *all  danger  is  over.  To  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance and  spread  of  the  evil,  place  the  cow 
by  herself  as  soon  as  she  aborts ;  remove  and 
bury  the  foetus  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
cows ;  feed  off  the  cow,  if  practici^ble,  but  if 
she  be  again  bulled,  it  ought  not  to  be  for 
several  weeks,  and  until  the  period  of  he€U  is 
}>a8sing  off;  remove  all  disagreeable  smells, 
and  see  that  the  remainder  of  the  herd  are 
moderately  fed  and  carefully  watched,  so  that 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  abortion  may  be 
noticed. 

ABSA'SIOK.  [Eng.,Fr.l  %».  Absa'bio,  L. 
The  rubbing  or  wearing  down  of  surfaces  by 
friction.  In  the  arts,  the  reduction  or  figura- 
tion of  materials  by  the  use  of  an  abrasive 
tool,  or  grinder,  of  which  the  effective  portion 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  form  to  be 
produced. 

Abrasion.  In  numifmaiiet,  the  'wear  and 
tear,'  or  waste  of  the  substance  of  coins,  in 
the  pocket  and  circulation.  It  forms  a  large 
item  in  the  expense  of  a  metallic  currency. 
The  means  employed  to  obviate,  or  to  reduce  it, 
consist  in  either  alloying  the  metal  to  render 
it  tougher  and  harder,  or  rainng  the  borders 
so  as  to  lessen  the  surface  exposed  to  fric- 
tion. In  well-formed  coin  both  methods  are 
adopted. 

Abrasion.  In  pathology  and  mrgery-^X,  JL 
superficial  removal  or  injury  of  the  skin  by 
fretting  or  friction. 

Treat,,  Sec,  When  the  injured  surface  is 
large,  or  exposed,  it  should  be' protected  fW>m 
dirt  and  further  injury,  by  applying  a  piece  of 
lint  or  soft  linen  rag,  covered  with  tpermaceti 
cerate,  or  some  other  simple  ointment ;  over 
which  a  piece  of  strapping,  or  bandage  of  any 
sort,  may  be  placed,  to  keep  it  on.  In  many 
cases,  a  piece  of  common  Hicking-pUuter  wiU 
be  found  quite  sufficient. 

2.  A  very  superficial  ulceration  or  excoria- 


tion of  the  intestinal  or  other  mucous  mem- 
brane. Treat,  Aperients  of  castor  oil,  demul- 
cents,   and    a    light    nutritious    diet.      Sec 

EXCOBIATIONB. 

ABBUS  PRECATOEIUS.  (Ind.Ph.)  Indiui 
Liquorice  Plant.  Hahitat.  Tropical  portion! 
of  both  hemispheres.  Officinal  part.  Tin 
root  {Ahri  Ita(Ux,  Indian  Liquorice),  Ocean 
in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  from  i  to  1  indl 
in  diameter;  pale  brown  externally,  yellowish 
internally ;  inodorous,  taste  sweetish  and 
mucilaginous,  much  resembling  officinal  liquo- 
rice root.  Properties  and  usee.  Similar  to 
those  of  liquorice,  for  which  it  forms  an  ex< 
cellent  substitute.  Preparation,  Extract  oi 
Abbus  {Bxtractum  Ahri),  Prepared  as  Ex* 
tractum  GlycyrrhizsB. 

ABSIHTHB  (.88n[>]tO.  [Pr.]  8gn,Wn- 
KUTH,  G.    See  Absinthium  and  Liqububb. 

ABSIBTHUf.  CigHsOf.  The  bitter  prin* 
ciple  of  wormwood  {Artemisia  absinthiwi!),  A 
hard  crystalline  solid,  having  an  intensely 
bitter  taste  and  acid  properties;  slightlj 
soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  lesi 
so  in  ether.  Its  physiological  effects  resemble 
those  of  extract  of  wormwood.  Dose,  \  gr. 
to  2  gr.,  or  more;  in  dyspepsia;  as  a  sto- 
machic,  to  promote  the  appetite,  &c. ;  asa  sub* 
stitute  for  quinine  in  intermittents ;  and  in 
worms. 

ABSINTUIUM.  PL.]  8gns,  ABsnrrHB, 
Fr. ;  Webmuth,  G. 

ABSOLUTE.  8gnt,  AssOLimrs,  L.;  Ab- 
80L1T,  Fr.;  Undebingt,  G.  In  ekendstrg, 
pure,  unmixed;  as  aibsolute  alcohol,  pure 
spirit  of  wine,  t.  e,  free  from  water. 

ABSOBBES"  (-sorbd^.  8gn,  Chillbd; 
Absorb^  Fr.  In  painting,  a  term,  among 
French  connoisseurs,  to  represent  that  state  ol 
a  picture  in  which  the  oil  has  sunk  into  the 
canvas  or  ground,  leaving  the  colours  'flat>* 
and  the  touches  indistinct.  The  remedy  con- 
sists in  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  picture^ 
previously  well  cleaned,  with  a  soft  tpong§ 
dipped  in  a  little  drying  oil,  and  after  some 
days,  varnishing  it ;  when  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  warm  room  until  perfectly  dry. 

ABSOBB^EHT.  8yn.  Absobb'bkb,  L.  ;  Ab- 
SOBBAKT,  Fr.;  Abbobbibbnd,  G^.  Imbibing; 
that  imbibes  or  sucks  up ;  variously  applied  in 
science  and  art.    (See  below,) 

Absorbent  Ground.  In  painting,  a  picture- 
ground  prepared  wholly  or  chiefly  in  distemper 
or  water  colour,  in  order  that  the  redundant 
oil  in  the  colours  snbse<mently  applied,  may 
be  immediately  'absorbed,'  by  which  expedi- 
tion is  permitted,  and  brilliancy  imparted  to 
them. 

Absorbent  Snrfiftoes.  In  the  arts,  these  are 
usually  rendered  non-absorbent,  preliminary 
to  their  being  bronzed,  gilded,  painted,  or  var" 
nished,  by  giving  them  one,  or  more,  coats  of 
thin  siee,  so  as  to  destroy  their  porosity ;  care 
being  taken  to  allow  each  coat  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  applicationof  the  next 
one ;  and  also^  finallyt  to  remove  any  nnabaorbed 
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artm  vt  me  rrom  the  tortaee,  b;  mMnB  of  ■ 
^nifr dipped  in  learm  teaier.     TLia  applieato 

lUUlTIB.  PAPEB.  irOOD,  FI^BTSB  CASTS,  £c.  ; 

ud  to  wicxs  sad  ceilikgh  which  are  not  ei- 
^ntrd  to  the  weather,  and  which  there  is  not 
Eimrio  prepare  with  drjinBdil.  8«e  BsanziKa, 

Aiiorptio»  and  catucqnent  oifiiemiw  in 
naoca  MOCLOA,  u  thoaeofplniter,  areiuoall]' 
frtroited  bj  thoToa^hly  ratDratiDfc  the  pores 
•f  tbe  mould  with  melted  lallaK,  or  ■  mixture 
afUUote  and  heet"  waji  or  for  dblicate  ob- 
}tCTi  or  the  ■LCCTBaTTFS,  with  lekiU  mn, 
Tlw  '  drf  moalds'  are  either  heated  before  the 
tpTJirmtiaii  of  tbeao  inb«tance«,  Or  thej  are 
inleA  in  them  ;  any  portion  thnt  ma;  finallv 
reoiain  noabsorbed,  being  carefully  reaiored 
wnh  cottaa-wooloraaoflrag.  Another otelhod, 
ii  tn  wa«h  the  monldi  over  two  or  three  times 
with  dryiKy  oil,  or  to  bin!  tbem  in  it;  after 
irtaich  tbey  must  be  eipoAed  to  the  air  for 
URBt  davi,  to  dry  and  hsrden.  Before  beinp; 
ned  Car  pulsteb.  covfoaitidei,  &c.,  the  inr- 
bee  of  th<«e  prepared  motildi  reqaire  to  be 
ilifUliI  moiitened  with  nceel  oil. 

Ptatffr  monldt  are  genersUj  prepared  for 
frwHrs,  w*!,  and  oitrri  percha  ciarB,  bj 
■mpl;  placing  tbem  (apright)  with  the  back 
iautmetl  in  a  little  wattr,  contained  in  aoj 
■billow  va«el,ai  aaaucer  or  plate;  and  letting 
Um  remain  there  nntil  moiiture  begii  ' 
appear  on  the  aarftce.  The  materiulB  ■■ 
ait,  or  moulded,  ghonld  then  be  nied  at  tbe 
Inrrat  poaaible  temperature,  to  prevent  the 
famation  of  air-hubhle«. 

Tim  odMeraire  of  WiX  or  miitnrea  con- 
tiinia^  it.  and  of  aPTTA  PEBCHi,  ia  beat 
fnrtntM  bv  moistening  the  anrforc  of  the 
DHold  (whether  of  platter,  metul.  or  prnttn 
peifha),  iminediiitelj  before  n«e,  with  loft 
Hop  reduced  to  the  conaittencc  of  thin  ereum 
^th  nfer.    See  Cabts,  MocLoa,  ElbcthO' 


In  aaalomg  inidp*y»(o?oijy. 
two  diitinct  lets  of  amiill.  delicate,  transparent 
TtauUr  which  imbibe  or  lUCk  Dp  flnid  itnh. 
■tuna,  and  convej  them  to  the  blood,  lliey 
are  termed  LiCTl^iLH  or  LTMPniTica  ;  the 
farTnFr  take  Up  the  ehjme  from  the  ulimen- 
tai;  canal,  the  latter  pervade  almost  every 
pirt  of  the  boilv  in  wbidi  tbcj  absorli 
lymph. 

Abaorhmta.  In  hJamy  anri  regelablt  phi/- 
liatoff,  tbe  nrigiiia  of  the  diHerent  vchm'Ih 
OonftitntiDg  the  rawnlar  tiuue,  ni  they  nre 
tnmd  in  tbe  root,  where  tbey  imhilie  or  aiirk 
ap  the  nutritive  fluiili  fniin  the  aoiL  " 
P(A>Ts  and  VKaerABi.Ka. 

Ibaorbenta.     In  agrirullare  nnd  ehnniilrii. 


merely  anck  it  into  their  pores,  as  a  aponge 
does  water.    Sea  ABaoBPnON. 

AbMTbent*.  Sgn.  ABBOBBan'Tii,  I^  In 
Bwdieiae  and  pkarmaeg,  aabatancea  which  re- 
move addit;  from  the  atomach  and  bowel*.  Of 
these  the  principal  are — niagiitiia,  earbonate 
and  bifarhoHala  of  tuagitetia,  prtpand  chalk, 
and  the  rarbonrOa  and  hicarbonaitt  of  potaii, 
toda,  and  ammOMia.  The  flnt  fonr  are  papa. 
larlj  called  babtbt  abbobbixts;  and  the 
othera,  ALEiUHi  ABSOBBEVrB.  See  Alka- 
Lnris  and  Antacisb. 

ABSORFTIOH.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  5^a.  Abbobp'tio. 

.;  EliraACOtiNO,  Oer.     The  act  or  the  power 
absorbing,   in  varioua  applicatioua.    (See 

Ahaorptlon.  In  agriaillun,  tbe  power  poa- 
sesied  by  soils  of  absorbing  moistore  from  t)is 
atmoaphere.  Tlio  more  a  soil  is  divided  by 
labour  and  vegetation,  tbe  grnter  iaitaabaor- 
bent  power,  and,  conaeqnently,  ita  fertiUty. 
Indeed,  the  latter  chieSy  depends  on  ita 
capacity  for  imbibing  moiitnre,  and  may  be 
illnitrated  by  reference  to  recent  and  disin- 
tegrated lava.  (Leslie.)  The  finely  divided 
state,  most  penetrable  by  the  delicate  fibres  of 
plants,  appears  to  derive  iti  anperior  power  of 
acting  on  atmospheric  vaponr  from  the  ang- 
mentation  of  its  anrface  and  the  mnltJplicaUon 
of  ita  poiata  of  contact-  (UreO  Thla  method 
ofincreaaing  the  fertility  (tfa  soil  is  well  known 
to  identific  &rmers,  and  seldom  neglected  by 
them.  (London.)  That  aoil  mnst  be  regarded 
as  the  most  tbrtile  which  possesses  this  power 
in  the  greatest  degree.  Oardeit-moiild  has  tbe 
highest  absorbent  power  of  any  mineral  sub. 
stance.     (Leslie.) 

iVomf  of  •HfvrilUHill^thcAnBOBBBHTFOWEB 

Of  BOlU,  and  other  tubilanca.  Thoroughly 
dry  the  article  by  the  soitabla  application  of  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212°  Fahr.,  eontinued  for 
several  hoars,  and  transfer  it,  while  still  warm, 
into  a  eIraH  dry  phial  funiiahcd  with  a  per. 
fectly  tight  ground-glasn  stopper.  When  cold, 
qaickly  and  cantioaely  introdace  it,  along  with 
a  delicate  'hygrometer,'  into  a  largo  icirfe- 
moiithed  glait  bollle,  tbe  atmosphere  of  whirl) 
has  been  jireviously  rendered  as  damp  na 
possible,  by  snBpcnding  a  piece  iif  luoistenpd 
mg  or  liltiring  paper  in  it.  It  most  now 
be  kept  clostHl  for  tome  hours,  when  the 
bygromrter  will  indicate  the  degree  of  dry. 
noKi  of  the  tnclosed  air,  and,  cutiseiiucntly, 
the  '  absorbent  jiower'  of  the  subatante  ci- 
amincd. 

.nly 


Obt.     Experiments  of  this  nntui 
!   relntivelycorrect.HndmHstl'eperfoi 

exactly  ainiilar  eimim»t«nce*,  to   niriimi  ™- 
.,   liable  eoinparntivereanlt*.    Tbe  whole  procos, 
a  power  of  wilii- 1  in  each  caw,  must  buns  simllurascarorul  moni- 
c'frum   tbe  atmosphere;   as  '  pulatlon  ean  {HMsihly  make  tlioin.    With  tbn 
aesu,  mrpiUartout  earlht.  &'■-     Also  (bnt  le«.    n-s.Tvf.  they  will  Im  found  inviduuble  to  tbe 
froiDriitly)  sabalancea  wbic:li  ni'Ulmlin'  ui'id-j ;    ;igi'ii-ulturi>^t. 

aa  ctai^  Uaas,  and  as^aen.1.  AlMorliciitsdill'er  [  Abwrption.  In  chfmUlrg.  the  pasuige 
CroB  ■  drlitgnasoeDt  aalti';  the  latltr,  aUract  gmies  and  vaponrs  '  '-  '"""  ~"''  -"'"'  " 
■rirtan  ud  diaaotve  in  it ;  whilst  theyiinner,  |  nlancu      *" 


of 
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the  air,  lime  absorbs  water,  charcoal  absorbs 
ammoniacal  and  other  gases. 

Absorption.  In  medicine  and  toxicology ,  see 
MsDiciKss  and  Poisons. 

Absorption.  Ixkperjkmery^  see  Enflsubaoe. 

Absorption.  In  physics,  see  Hbat,  Liqht, 
Kbfrioebation,  &c. 

Absorption.  In  physiology  (animal  and 
vegetable),  the  function  of  sacking,  or  taking 
np,  of  appropriate  substances,  by  the  *  ab- 
sorbent vessels.'  It  is  one  of  the  chief  vital 
functions,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to 
convey  to  the  circulatory  organs  the  proper 
supply  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
support  and  growth  of  the  body ;  and  sub- 
sequently, to  remove  and  convey  to  these 
organs  its  effete  and  useless  portions,  in 
order  to  their  ultimate  elimination  from  the 
system. 

Absorption.  In  surgery,  the  natural  process 
by  which  tumours  and  their  contents,  morbid 
growths,  and,  sometimes,  even  healthy  glands, 
&c.,  are  gradually  taken  up  and  disappear,  by 
the  action  of  the  '  absorbents.' 

Absorption  (of  Surfaces,  Moulds,  &c).  See 
Absobbbnt  Subfacbs. 

ABSTEBQ^EVTS.  Syn.  Abstebobn'tia,  L. 
In  medicine  and  pharmacy,  substances  which 
cleanse  or  clear  away  foulness  fW>m  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  sores;  as  soi^,  lotions,  &c. 
See  Deterobnt,  which  has  a  nearly  similar 
meaning,  and  is  in  more  general  use. 

ACASI  (-ri).  [L.;  prim.  Gr.]  Syn.  Aoab'i- 
DANS;  Acab'idbs  (-dez) ;  Aoabid'ub  (-e-e). 
In  entomology,  a  division  of.  arachnidaus, 
including  the  mite  and  tick.  All  the  species 
are  either  microscopic  or  extremely  minute, 
and  possess  such  tenacity  of  life,  as  to  resist 
for  some  time  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
and  to  live  with  comparative  impunity  in 
alcohol.  Leuwenhoek  haid  one  that  lived  eleven 
weeks  glued  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a 
needle,  without  food.  The  following  are 
well  known — acabits  AxmniNA'Lis,  the  har- 
vest-bug or  wheal-worm  ;  A.  DOICEB^TICUS,  the 
domestic  tick ;  A.  dysente'bia,  the  dysentery- 
tick;  JL,  fabi'nje,  the  meal  mite;  A.  Bi^'ciNVS 
(ric-),  the  dog-tick;  A.  BAO'CHABI,  the  sugar- 
mite  ;  A.  scabie'i,  the  itch-insect ;  a.  si^'bq,  the 
cheese-mite^ 

The  irritation  of  the  skin,  caused  hy  these 
vermin,  may  be  relieved  by  a  lotion  of  equal 
parts  of  sal  volatile  and  water  ;  and  they  may 
he  destroyed  by  tobacco  water,  or  a  lotion  or 
ointment  of  stavesacre.  See  Itoh,  Manoe, 
Pababites,  Pedicxtli,  Scab,  &c 

ACCIDEHTAL  C0L0TJB8.  See  Coloubb 
(Complementary). 

ACCLIlIAT£,orACCLI'][ATISB.  In  botany 
and  zoology,  to  inure  a  plant  or  animal  to  a 
climate  to  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  When 
so  inured  it  is  said  to  be  aocluiatbd.  In 
medicine,  to  habituate  the  body  to  a  foreign 
climate,  so  that  it  may  not  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  its  endemic  diseases ;  or  to  become  so  ha- 
bituated.   Thus,  a  person  who  has    resided 


several  years  at  New  Orleans  without  an 
attack  of  yellow  fewer,  or  having  had  an 
attack  has  satisfactorily  recovered,  is  said  to 

be  ACCLfMATISED. 

ACCOMTAlflMENTS.  In  cookery  and 
housekeeping,  see  Tbimmingb. 

ACCUHULA'TIOir.  [Eng.,Fr.]  8yn,  Acou- 
MtTLA'Tio,  L.  In  medicine,  a  term  applied 
when  the  effects  of  the  first  dose  of  any 
substance  still  continue  when  the  second  is 
administered  (aocumitlation  of  actiov); 
or  when  several  doses  of  insoluble  substances 
remain  inactive  in  the  system  until  th^r 
energy  is  developed  by  chemical  influence 
(acctmulation  of  dobeb).  See  Medicinbb, 
Poisons, '&c. 

AGEPH'ALAKS.  Syn,  Acefh'aj^  Cnv.  In 
malacology,  a  class  of  aquatic  roolluscay  having 
no  apparent  head,  but  a  mouth  between  the 
folds  of  their  mantle.  Several  of  them,  as 
the  oyster,  cockle,  mussel,  scallop,  &c,  are  con- 
sumed  for  food. 

ACEBATE  (IU'.).     i^n.  ACebab,  L.    See 

AOEBIC  AOID. 

ACEEBTFT.  Syn,  Acbbb'itab,  L.;  Acbb- 
BIT^  Fr. ;  Hbbbioxbit,  Ger.  In  chemistry, 
&Cn  sourness,  with  bitterness  and  astring^ncy, 
or  harshness.    See  Cideb,  Fbuitb,  Wikb,  &e. 

ACEB1BE8.  Plasters  that  do  not  contain 
wax.       

ACES'CEHT.  Syns,  Acsb'cbnb,  L.;  Acbs- 
OXNT,  AiaBBLET,  Fr.;  Saubuch,  Ger.  In 
chemistry,  &c,  growing  sour ;  slightly  tart  or 
acid;  having  a  tendency  to  sourness,  or  to 
run  into  the  acetic  fermentation,  as  mnme, 
beer,  malt-wort,  &c.  Hence,  aoeb'cencs  or 
ACEs'CENCT  (accscen'tia,  L. ;  aceseense,  aig- 
reur,  Fr. ;  saurlichkeit,  Ger.),  the  tendency  to 
become  slightly  acid,  or  the  quality  of  being 
so.  See  Acetification,Malt-liquobb,  Wine, 

WOBT    &C 

ACETA'^BIOUS  (-Ure'-e-iis).  Used  for 
salads  (as  plants);  relating  to  salads  (which 
see  J, 

ACETATE  (lU'.).  Syn,  Aosf tab,  Jj.  ;  Ace- 
tate, Fr.;  Essigsaube  balze,  Ger.  In 
chemistry,  a  salt  consisting  of  C^HaO)  (some- 
times called  the  acid-radical  of  the  acetates) 
with  hydrogen,  a  metal,  or  a  compound  basic 
radical ;  e.g,. 

Hydrogen  acetate  (acetic  acid)  HCgHsO, 
Potassium  acetate     ....  EC2H,0] 
Lead  (plumbic)  acetate  .    .    .  P^CgUjOs), 
Ammonium  acetate  ....  NH4C2H1O2 
Salts  of  acetic  acid  with  the  alkaloids  are 
likewise  termed  acetates ;  e,g,. 

Morphia  acetate  .  CirH^NO,  .  C,H402 
JPrep,  That  of  the  oommebcial  aobtatbb, 
and  of  many  others,  is  noticed  under  the  re- 
spective metals.  In  general,  they  may  all  be 
formed  by  direct  solution  of  the  carbonate, 
hydrate  or  oxide  of  the  metal  whose  acetate  it 
is  desired  to  form,  in  dilute  acetic  acid;  or 
from  a  solution  of  an  acetate  and  of  another 
salt  of  the  metal,  by  double  decomposition. 
In  either  case,  the  resulting  solution  must  be 


ACKTATED— ACnne  ACID. 


a.  Ttam  itmiAXM  aw  moaJLt — 

1.  ConnMrdd  aMtob  ^  tadm  (L  •.  tlw 

MN    aeabU'    of    the    pnaUgBaaoi    add 

lAiX  In  tfjat^  ■•  pot  W>  tlw  bodj  of 

•tMrt  aa|ipwrtill,airir«  dMpenl^lMinK 

■da  In  th*  MotM  or  the  BM^  alNat  ass  ^ 

iftmie  ««or«v.«r.  orMthMtbu 

l-MfaponadlBt  Omw^oT  thaonfotM 

tiMB  tbmnInnpeBtlMMU,nidtbwlii)Ia 

IkU^  ^AtM,  fa  •  T«T  *«rt  tlBik  witk  » 

IhS*  WMilM  •pitaki  tht  hMd  of  the  rtm  If 


tt*  uwuiw  I*  Will  ■MniyiT,  !■  « 
MfaNDlM  mU  of  dw  n.  gr.  </ftiDj  1-OB;  eon. 
tdnfaw  ■bOBi  «4  of  jtoU  mM,  «  bMwMB 
•ttaBlUtafMiv^MtMtf.  AwlMMcf 
_-.-^ ._  _ .  ^_  — tt^an 

Bt|r  «nlt«d 


hMaMM  tta  T^w  or  aHtfs  fOw  (kMwn 
%  Ik  III  B  I  ^  ^iMbl*  odoor)  whn 
*  '  'itan  of  ■boot  H^  nvt* 

Ipknle  odd  and  ■InhcL 

-  a  with  M(^ 


*£^ 


titr  ornMBt)rlsBltadfaii(WM«Ml«l)ir^ 

«•■(  ud  HhMmHtIr  pm5m  It  "^ *-  ' 

pMpandcaHeo  btf^lltwi  «rln  ■ 
to  Mnd.fa  abest  k  fatnli^ 


H  Otm 


(8oaM».) 


Ou'oiu 
A.  A.,  Adi'm 
AOa'BODii  ».,  Ik,  Ac 


■1  Mstie  arid  U  fimnd 
■•  meU  .at  the  ebemiit  and 
ud  JibUi.  and    of 
•  thara  a»  leranl  fariatia^ 
I    aoticad    onder    tbair   lopectii 

Itengeutad  Bqoora;  the  nn^tn 

m  eaHBaeaj  alooholio  liquor*)  wood,  rrom 

vUah  It  ia  ohtained,  la  pjroli^iwoiu  acid,  bj 

CMfllatiHi ;  the  eonimercial  acetatei  of  aoda, 

yrtMM,  Hitt,  lead,  eopper,  Ac    The  pdbb 

Maate  mm  at  the  ettimtl  and  of  comment, 

b  ahaat  whoDj  obtaiiMd  froio  tlie  aCetatih, 

rittar  ^  U<  aeHom  of  m  ilmng  add,  nhiub 

■fan  en  the  baae,  aetUiiK  the  aad  firve ;  or, 

f  hj  u*.  ,  .      ..  :.,  u  !:iili  the  high  degree 

Laf  ti(V.  '-^.i-iol    ->;nr.a<.--i   the  acetic  acii' 

Inm  the  \mK  in  tW  <<iriii  of  vapour.     It  i 

b*  tha  oiiclntifiQ  of  alcoboU 

fifwf.  n»  luUowiiif  are  tlie  principal  pro- 


wUA  It  b  f«ad7fa«Iq,etth« 
oaiT  Acmo  AoiD   or   vmo 
Acm  of  oooBare^  or  (on  i 

negar. 

X.Tha  ■ 


Wi  the  *ii«**n**.M  brine  mn  Into  an 
I  the  emtab  that  torn  an  drain 
ipentnra  below  «f  or  tf'Fihr.,  and  after 


Uai,  ai«  anbmlttad  to  ■  Noond  dietillation,  ai 
before  j  and  tut  b  repeated  nnUl  tha  «'b<ile 
of  tike  arid  erjttamaat  at  til'  Fahr.  The 
predvit  It  the  SLioui.  loano  AOn>  of  ooin> 

Ott.  Tha  above  are  the  proccaaei  uaiiallT 
adopted,  on  tho  large  icale.  In  thii  cooDtij. 

a.  (H.  MoUnat'i  proeow  mtAetl  dittOU- 
turn.)  Pure  eommraeial  aettatt  qf  soda,  in 
,  ii   placed    in  a  hard    glaied 


(not  litoatioD,  and  85^  or  86%  n(  eonoenlrated 
Mulphurie  acid,  of  tlic  ip.  gr.  I'S-IS,  addeil,  in 
■Dch  a  manner  that  the  acid  ma;  Row  snifrr 
the  powder,  and  little  heat  be  generated  by 
the  operation ;  the  irhole  ii  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  (covered)  for  some  Iioun, 
when  crjatalline  graina  of  mlphate  of  «oda 
■re  found  covering  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  ve»el,and  HTDEiTBD  iCKiC  iCID,  partly 
liquid  and  partly  in  crystal*,  the  upper  portion. 
The  temperature  being  uow  slightly  raised  to 
a  point  jnst  sntBcient  to  c»n«  the  hqnefaction 
of  the  cryitaU  of  acetic  arid  (i.  «.,  to  from  62° 
to  65°  Fiihr.),  the  Buid  ii  poured  off,  and  a 
very  auiall  qoantitj  of  pure  amiale  (/  I""* 
added  to  itgradoMllj,  antil  it  ccaMi  to  yiuU 
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any  trace  of  '  f^  sDlphnHe  icid'  on  eTHpon- 1  boweTer,  the  proetm  be  bndlj  managed,  or  tht 
tion.  After  lufficient  repoae  it  i*  caratbllj  de-  proportioni  of  the  ingredicDta  be  not  caraftilly 
canted  for  me.  AneicellentgowmgretaiBTBOBQ  obeerved,  the  product  will  be  contaminated 
.lOETic  ACID  U  thna  obtuned,  witJuxtl  diwtiUo-'  with  either  a  little  nlphnric  miM.  or  nlina 
(ion,  owing  to  the  Imolabilitr  of  anlphaCe  of  I  matter.  It  ii  a1>o  important  to  the  BBOCMi  of 
toda  in  acetic  acid;  and  ftma  which  aioouL  this  procot,  that  it  be  performed  in  a  (0«1 
ACID  maj  be  procured  by  refrigeration.     If,  |  apartmaat,  and  in  wM-tMtaled  wawfr.    Ptf- 


faetU/  jmr»  acetie  aeid  may  eaaily  he  obtained 
by  rectiScation  A^m  thia  acid.    The  above 

elan  of  lupeneding  a  tronhleiome  diatillation 
.  one  of  the  gr«&teit  improrinnentA  yet  intro- 
dnced  into  the  mannfaeture  of  acetic  acid, 

i.  (Liebig's  ptvceu.)  Viae  acttatt  of  nda, 
thoroughly  dried  and  Baely  powdered,  B  parts, 
ii  placed  in  a  capacioiu  retort,  and  pnre  eo»- 
centrated  talplmric  add,  9*7  parta,  poured 
over  it  through  the  tubnlatnre.  One  eighth 
of  the  acetic  acid  pauea  over  by  the  beat  de- 
veloped by  the  reaction  of  the  ingredienta. 
The  heat  of  a  eand  bath  ia  neit  applied  and 
continaed  until  the  contenta  of  tbe  retort 
become  quite  liqiud.  The  distillate,  carefaliy 
rectified,  yields  two  parte  of  pure  acid,  con- 
taining only  SO  per  cent,  of  water.  On  ex- 
posing the  latter  portion  which  cornea  over  in 
a  closed  vessel  to  a  temperatore  below  10° 
Fahr.>  crystals  of  hydrattd  aettie  add  are 
deposited.  The  Waaler,  or  liquid  portion, 
being  poured  off,  the  crystals  are  again  melted 
•ad  ro-crystallised  by  cooling.  The  crystals 
of  the  Isst  operation,  separated  from  the  llqnid, 
and  carefully  drained  in  a  coot  and  closed  vessel, 
are  perfectly  pare  BTdbatid  icmc  AOiS. 

Oil.  The  above  is  an  excellent  process  for 
obtsining  a  cbcmically  pore  acid.  The  t-icess 
of  sulphuric  acid  left  from  the  process  may 
be  recuvered  by  distillstion ;  or  the  whole  re- 
uduum  may  be  employed  in  a  second  distilla- 
tion with  freah  acetate. 


AlthoDgh  a  retort  is  recommended  by 
Liebig  for  the  distillation,  and  is  lunallj 
adopted,  on  the  small  scale,  for  the  purpose,  ■ 
flask  cloaed  by  a  cork  perforated  by  two  tlib«ii 
as  exhibited  in  the  ftgr-,  will  be  found  more 
convenient  and  safe;  as  the  product  ia  Uitia 
less  likely  to  be  contaminated  bpr  the  ■  ipiiling' 
of  the  ingredienta  over  the  bnm  of  tb«  veaasL 
The  heat  of  ■  difliised  gas-flame,  may  also  ha 
often  advantageonslj  iDbstltnted  fin-  m  nnd 
bath. 

b.  From  aoitatb.op  potash  : — 

1.  AefMe  of  potati  (fused  and  powdered) 
ia  placed  in  a  still,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  and 
60t  of  the  strongest  tulpimric  add  (■  oil  of 
vitriol'  of  fully  VHi  sp.  gr.)  being  added,  ths 
miitore  is  distilled  to  dryness,  as  before.  The 
product  is  60  to  &1}  of  tbe  weight  of  the  ace- 
tate employed,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*0736  to 
1-074,  containing  Bboat66{  of  aii.ijNiro«t  ooefie 
add,  or  Dearly  80J  of  ordinary  gladal  add. 
By  rectification  from  a  little  dried  aeetait  iff 
lead  a  perfecUy  pnreacidof  almost  any  strength 
may  be  obtuned.  The  ingredienta  are  Dearly 
in  equiv.  proportions. 

c.  From  AonATK  ov  liad  : — 

1.  (Dre.)  Tske  of  dried  acetate  of  lead,  \ 
parta ;  itronffetl  oil  of  vitriol,  1  part.  Distil 
slowly    to    dryness.      Nearly   equal    to    tbe 
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S.  niollfiiu'  CoHetntrnttil  Aeflk  Arid.)  Ipnt  ocid,  well  ailn|>te(1  to  trailing  jnirpiwps, 
JAti^  dried  aeetait  of  lead,  12  oi.;  nlp\u- .  hHvinfic  B  up.  gr.  nbont  1'050,  and  routamiitg 
nt  tid,  6  oi. ;  distil  7  onucM.  j  nearly  iOJ   of  iydrated    antic   and.     It  bna 

J.  Vroin  texTATB  or  livb  : —  !  been  correctly  remarked,  that  tlia  icetic  acid 

I,  (OmitL)  Raw  aerfate  or  pgnlifiuala  produced  with  hydrDcblorie  add,  ii  alwnyi 
■/'(iw  (prvpared  by  Vdlckel'i  proceii),  100  of  better  quality  than  that  produced  with  auU 
I«rtJ,  i«  mixed  with  hgdroMorie  arid  (20°  pliuricarid;  bcinjf  not  only  leu  coloareil,  hot 
Htninr,  or  >p-  gr.  I'1515),  120  parti;  and  ubo  entirely  fVee  from  Hulphurona  acid.  The 
iftrr  \i  honn,  diatilled  in  a  eoppiT  tcboI.  distillation  nnifurmly  proccedi  with  eue  and 
■ill)  ■  trradoallv  applied  heat.  The  product  regularity,  and  the  wbnlc  ol  the  acetic  acid 
L-  I'O  psrln  or  lit.  of  acetir  arid  o(  R°  Banmj  pai4ei  over  hctwei-n  212°  and  S18°  Fahr. ;  by 
(ip.  irr.  I  "0556),  containing  about  4T{  of  hy-  which  the  doDKer  of  contamination  with  other 
dnUd  acid,  ooly  alightly  coloaTed  and  ompy.  !  products,  reinlting  from  a  high  degree  ofheut, 
Mmatir.  flt  for  Torian*  manuractnrinp  pur- .  is  obviated. 

yv*.  The  advanta^  of  thii  proce»»  i«  the  3.  An  Acetic  acid  iraflii'iently  strong  and 
Im-  jrt-ice  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  pro-  j  pure  for  many  onlinarj  purposea  may  be  ob- 
dcL't  nut  beine  contaminated  with  lulpliuric  taincil  witbout  diatillntion,  by  pouring  itrony 
«T  ■ulKhaTuns  acid.  I  luljiiarie  acid,  60  parti,  diluted  with  tralfr, 

lAr.  It  will  be   found  that  pjfrolirfate  of  5  parts,  ou  relLilried   acetate   iff  lime.  100 


w  ffeuenlly  rontaina  BOJ  to  70J  of  neutral 
■Mate;  but  sbonld  it  contain  either  more 
or  IrM.  a  proportionate  cinontity  must  he  em- 
(VhhL  When  the  proper  proportions  are 
ati  the  distillate  givea  only  a  scsrcely  per- 
ctftible  turbid  clcnd  when  tested  with  nitrate 
tl  lilrer.  If  tbe  hydrochloric  acid  used  has 
Ikt  ip.  p.  1-16,  a  leu  quantity  being  em- 
p1«fd,  the  product  will  have  the  tp.  gr.  of 
H^  lo  1-061,  aod  will  then  contain  from  48 
\a  all  "f  ^^  tmoaoMfdrale,  or  41  or  42^  of 


partt ;  digestinf|f,  with  occasional  a; , 

a  close  vessel,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and 

straining  tbe  remainder. 

II,  Fron  the  Aettalet  bj  dn/  duliltalio* 
with  a  nlpl,>de  .— 

a.  From  acbtatb  op  tun  ;— 

1.  Arelale  of  lead  (dried),  G  part*;  and 
talpkate  of  iron  (gently  calcined),  2  part* ; 
are  separately  jiowdered ;  and  after  thorongb 
mixtnre,  carcfolly  distilled,  by  the  heat  of  a 
sand    bath,  into  a    well-cooled    receiver.      ' 


cttie  acid.     The  resin  aometimes  j  economical  process  for  ■  strong  acid,  under 
fMnd  floAting  on  the  mixed  ingredient!  should  '  certain  circumstaucca ;    but  one  now  aetdom 
Iccandilty  removed,  by  skimming,  hefiiredii- 1  adopted. 
liCilion.  2.  {YiatAo\Yvet'%  Strong  Arflout  acid.)  Dricil 

A>  add  of  the  oboie  strength  is  rarely  re-    acetiae  of  lead,  \0  ot. ;  caleined  green  Titriol, 
^td.  and  as  the  distillation  is  more  easily  1 12  oi.i  u  the  lust. 

(onilnrted  when  tbe  iugrcilients  arc  less  con-        i.  From    the    acktatHS   QV    cOppkb  : — Ity 
tm-.Tsted,  a  little  water  may  be  convenienlly    substituting  aeetafe  or  diacrfalf  of  copper,  in 
Me-i  either  before  or  towards  tlie  end  of  the   equiv.  propor^ons,  or  better  with  eiccss  ot 
distillation.      Hence  the  following  proitortionn   tbe  snlpbabe.     Seldom  nscd. 
kave  been  recommended: —  \     f,  from  tCBTllK  or  potasii,  asthe last. 

t  (VOlckel.)     .ice(o/«o/i.W(ssla.t).  100        III.  From  the  Jc»M(«p<fr  «.— 
p»ni ;  iydroehtorie  oM  («p.  gr.  I'lfi),  yO  to  '      a.  From    ACHATE    OP    COPPBU : — Aroma- 
3S  parti;  rater,  25  iiarts;  mix,  and  proceed   TIC  T.+  ;    SpIBlT  or  VBEDIOKiHt  i    Spihitus 
ubefore.     Prod.  96  to  !W  parUof  an  cicel-i  vWEKLst,  L.;  Espbit  dk  vBxr3,Fr.i  Aci- 


tm   AOT^cra,    Ph.    L.    17H7.)      /'™v«.   (see  PH.ijr.).    tbe  bnlbi 
-  iv.ii.revi.in,' ■■■■■"- 


?r^r.?!L^"!"ei  ':::^'-^J''r::;'V!!::i:':^ 


Buiwbk  fttt- 
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nnce,  and  connect  it,  b;  an  idapler,  with  3  nr 
4  doable  tubulated  globes,  the  luit  of  whit^h 
muat  be  furnUhed  nith  a  Tertical  tobitlabiire, 
to  which  a  double  WeUer'i  tafety-tubt  iihould 
be  adapted ;  the  other  end  being  imniened  in 
a  baaia  half-ailed  witb  dutUUd  vinegar  or 
water,  wbile  the  funacl  portion  conimunicatea 
with  the  atmoBphere.  Then  place  each  globe 
in  a  basin  of  water,  kept  cool  hy  a  atream 
conitantly  paasing  through  it;  and  coier  the 
Dpper  portion  witb  cloths  kept  continually 
wet  with  cold  icater.  After  15  or  20  hours, 
flre  ma;  be  applied,  and  mast  be  so  regulated 
that  the  drops  follow  each  other  with  eon- 
iiderahlu  rapidity  from  the  end  of  the  adapter, 
whilst  the  hubbies  of  air  cause  no  inconveni- 
ence  at  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus.  If 
otherwise,  the  Bre  mnit  be  damped  a  little. 
The  operation  should  he  continaed,  and  the 
flre  gradually  increased,  until  vaponr  ceases 
to  come  over,  known  by  the  glob^  gradually 
cooling,  notwithstanding  the  heat  ofthefnr- 
nace.  The  operation  being  concluded,  the 
whole  may  he  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  acid 
collected  preparatory  to  rectification.  This 
may  be  ejected  in  a  similarly  arranged  appa- 
ratus, eicept  that  it  most  be  wholly  of  glass ; 
and  the  retort  should  not  be  mnch  more  than 
half-fllled.  The  operation  mnat  now  be  very 
carefully  conducted,  and  discontinued  before 
barely  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  distilled  over ; 
as  the  last  portion  ii  apt  to  iqjure  the  Ravonr 
and  colour  of  the  rest.  The  Brat  portions 
which  come  over  are  very  weak,  and  ihould  be 
kept  separate,  aotil  the  sp.  gr.  reaches  to 
about  1-072,  when  the  recriver  should  be 
changed,  and  the  product  collected  in  separate 
portions,  aa  noticed  below. 

Oi*.  Uood  diacetate  of  copper  yields,  by 
careful  management,  at  a  temperature  of  400° 
to  660°  Fahr.,  fnlly  one  half  iU  weight  of  a 
greenish-coloured  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  ofabont 
I'Oei,  containing  aboTC  60J  of  ij/drated  acetic 
acid,  or  43g  of  anht/droMt  acid.  20  Ibi.  of  the 
ordinary  acetate  yields  B|  Ibt.  of  this  rough 
acid,  leaving  a  residnnm  of  aboat  61  Ui.  of 
tKetaUic  cojiper  mixed  witb  a  little  chareoal,  in 
the  retort. ;  the  remainder  {nearly  ,\-thB  of  the 
acid  in  the  acetate)  being  decomposed  by  the 
beat, and  lost.  This  9)  Uij.  of crudeocid yields 
by  rectiScatiDn,  and  dividing  the  prodncta,  |  lb. 
of  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-023 ;  3  ^.  of  the  sp. 
gr.  1-012 ;  and  6  Oa.  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-065 1  ex- 
cluuve  of  a  little  acetona  wbich  comes  over 
witb  it.  In  the  first  distillation,  the  strongest 
acid  IB  found  in  the  third  receiver,  and  the 
weakest  in  the  first.  The  acid  obtained  in 
this  way  ia  always  accompanied  with  a  little 
fragrant  pyro-aceHc  tpirit;  which  renders  it 
preferable  fur  aromatic  vinegar  and  perfumery. 
It  dissoWet  camphor,  reuns,  and  essential  oils 
witb  facility.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  me- 
tboda  of  obtwniag  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the 

froduct  is  still  preferred  for  some  parposea. 
L  ia  the  sisicu.  viXBOaB  of  the  alchemists, 
and  it  is  that  which  is  preferred  by  the  per- 


fnroera.  Well-itried  iice<a/«q/'{e(Hf,orof  irM, 
at  well  as  several  other  acetates,  may  be  tob- 
stituted  for  acetate  of  copper  in  tlie  abort 
process ;  but  are  less  economical  and  oonve- 
nient.  In  all  cases,  great  care  mnsl  be  takett 
to  avoid  oveT.firing,  as  thereby  the  quantity 
obtained  is  lessened,  and  the  quality  injared. 
The  residuum  of  the  distillation  is  pgrapierie, 
and  frequently  infianiai  tponlaiuoiulg,  on  ex- 
posure to  tbe  air.  Dae  caution  must  be  there- 
fore observed  regarding  it. 

IV.  JVam  Wood,  by  dry  dulUlalion.  See 
PlBOLiQNiouS  Acid.  The  preparation  of  the 
'pnrilied  acid,'  by  converting  it  into  an  ace- 
tate, and  snhseqnent  diatillation  with  a  strong 
acid,  is  noticed  abore,  and  under  the  icilATn 

0»  aODi,  LIMI,  and  POTABH. 

V.IVom  Alcohol.  (Auioholtiiiboab,  GiB- 
UAH  iDBTio  iciD.)  In  a  bell-glan,  or  an 
oblong  glatt  cote,  perforated  shelves  are  ar- 
iKnged,  a  few  inches  apart,  one  above  another, 
on  which  are  placed  a  number  of  small  flat 
dishes  of  porcelain,  earthenware,    or   wood. 


These  dishes  are  filled  with  tpirii  of  mm  or 
dilate  a/a>iot  t  and  over  each  is  suspended  a 
watch-glass  or  capsule  containing  a  portion  of 
ptatiaHm-blaci ;  the  whole  being  arranged  so 
that  the  platinnm-hlack  and  the  sorface  of 
the  alcohol  are  not  more  than  1|  to  2  inches 
apart.  Strips  of  porou*  paptr  are  next  so  hung 
in  the  case,  that  their  bottom  edges  arfl  im- 
mersed in  the  spirit,  to  promote  evaporation ; 
and  lastly,  the  apparatiu,  Icwsely  covered,  ia 
aet  in  a  light  place  at  a  temperature  of  from 
7(f  to  90^  Fahr. — the  ■nnabine,  when  conve- 
nient. In  a  short  time  the  temperature  nf  iJie 
platinnm  rises,  and  the  formation  of  aixtie 
acid  begins ;  and  the  condensed  vaponr  trickle* 
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idn  of  the  gUn  and  collccta  at  the 
the  case,  vbence  it  ii  remoTed  once 

day.  (See  emffr.)  The  product  of 
3  caUc  feet  content,  with  7  or  8 
■■■t^MMnfn-,  ii  capable  orprodacing 
ell  managed,  iiearlT  1'31  Ii.  of  hi- 
ETic  ACED  from  1  Ih.  of  abioliilt  al- 
tit.  ot  pla^mmm-pomder  and  300  Ibt. 
will,  in  like  muiner,  fumiib  >  daily 
tearlj  350  tbt.  of  fubb  acid,  and  oif 
i^hs  in  proportion.  Theoretically, 
t  aboDld  be  130  parts  of  tLe  taydrated 
erj  100  parta  of  aieakol  coninmed; 
a  norer  quilt  obtained  in  practice, 
>  amall  portion  of  the  alcohol  miiing 
oevlj  formed  acid,  and  eacaping  de- 
>n;  and  from  another  amall  portion 
ic  alcohol,  and  of  the  newly  formed 
«ng  carried  oif  by  tlie  air  that  per- 
e  apparatnL  The  platinam-powder 
uttitt,  and  the  moat  inftrior  ipirit 
rallj  be  employed. 

Id  thia  proceei,  the  alcobol  (ai  in 
s  of  aeetificatioo)  is  firit  converted 
lyj;  and  this,  ai  rapidly  aa  formed, 
-7gen  and  paiaea  into  hydrsted  acetic 
e  aimnltaneoni  formation  of  aldehyd 
e  oxygenation  of  that  already  formed, 
:tected  hy  ita  odonr. 
luring  the  mntnal  action  of  the 
Hack  and  the  oopoar  of  aleoiol,  the 
ire  increaaaa,  and  coDtioaei  to  do  >o 
,be  oxygen  contained  in  the  ur  la- 
the caie  ii  oonaomcd,  when  the  ace- 
itopa.  On  opening  the  case  for  a 
»,  to  admit  of  a  freah  anpply  of  air, 
tion  recommence!,  tiini  allowing  its 
ce  on  the  oxygen  of  the  atnioBphere. 
aanamutation,  100  gnins  of  alcohol 
I  giaina  (equal  to  200  cabiu  inches)  of  | 
r  aboDt  1000  cabic  inches  of  atmo-  | 
r.  To  render  the  process  continnana 
I,  a  Iretb  anpply  of  air  mast,  there- 
ooottantly  prorided.  This  may  be 
tiy  either  baring  a  loosely  covered 
■t  the  top  of  the  case,  and  ae- 
dt  smaller  one*  near  its  lower  part ; 
irrfarably)  by  means  of  two  small 
■  paaaing  thrangh  the  lid  or  cover,one 
tenniDatei  JD>t  below  the  pointof  in- 
■hilst  the  other  dividos  into  hmncln^ 
ufa  to  within  a  abort  diituiio'  from 
Pin,  aa  ahown  in  the  enjr.  lu  thia 
yslov  cnrrent  of  fresh  air  willalwiiyj  I 
p  in  the  apparatna.  ' 

:tiee,  we  find,  that  by  liioaely  apread- 
laiim»m-hlaek  on  pieces  of  platinitm- 
d  snpporting  these  on  biuuU  tripods 
'  glaas  or  porcelain  (or  even  wood),  the 
laaea  aod  thmr  trooblesome  auapeuBiiirt 
fi^aaaed  wttk;  aa  also  may  be  the 
pBMM  Mpar,  pnmdmd  a  tempera- 
atlMttM  sir  Fahr.  be  maiutained 
■•  «  MMMar,  wUdi  may  easily  be 
ti»  ifpBwIlMi  of  artiflcial  heat  in 
M  af  «MhUm.    On  tlw  lai^  aciUe, 


a  case  of  wood  with  a  glass  roof,  or  even  a 
well-aeasoned  cask  or  vat  may  be  employed, 
in  which  caw  the  temperatore  of  the  appu- 
ratns  mast  be  kept  np  either  by  means  of 
steam-pipes  or  flues,  or  by  the  anpply  of  warm 
air.  On  theMia//teaf«,ahand  bell-glass  placed 
on  a  dish,  with  a  ungie  watch-glass  or  piece 
of  plntinnm-ganze,  and  a  single  capanle  con- 
taining alcohol,  may  be  nsed,  proTided  the 
bell-glass  be  supported  on  three  very  small 
wedges,  to  admit  of  a  supply  of  air.  A  mo- 
di dcation    of    this     is 

which  the  alcohol  is 
snpplied,  in  drops,  to 
the  platauaH-ilatk,  by 
means  of  a  long,  tn- 
bnlar  funnel  passing 
through  the  month  of 
the  bell-glass,  and  hav- 
ing its  lower  extremity 
drawn  to  a  very  flue 
point,  as  shovni  in  the  j 
emgr.  To  ensure  soccesa, 

the  platinum -black  shoald  be  either  fHsh- pre- 
pared, or  recently  washed  and  very  gently 
heated,  before  placing  it  in  tbe  aoetifier. 
'  Spongy  platinum,'  tbongh  ordered  by  many 
chemical  compilers,  does  not  anawer  well  for 
this  process. 

By  the  above  elegant  and  economical  pro- 
cess, perfectly  p*re  acetic  acid  of  considenibis 
strength  may  be  produced  from  even  impure 
alcohol  i  but  it  ia  imposnble  in  thia  way  to 
obtain  a  concentrated  acid  withoat  a  snbae- 
quent  operation,  because  the  action  of  pkti- 
num-block  on  absolute  alcohol,  or  even  on 
strong  alcohol,  is  so  violent  that  the  platinum 
aoon  begina  to  glow,  uud  inflammation  eniues. 
Unfortunately  the  revenue  laws  of  thia  coun- 
try, until  lately,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  adap- 
tion of  this  beautiful  proceaa,  unleas  daly-piud 
alcohol  or  methylated  tpiril  be  employed ;  bat 
there  is  do  statute  that  prevents  an  individual 
employing  pure  spirit,  of  any  strength,  on  the 
small  scale,  for  private  consumption,  lu  Ger- 
mauy,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
vinegar  is  manufactured  on  thia  plan,  and  from 
the  low  price  of  crude  alcohol  there,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  ultimately  to  be  tbe  ehi'apeslMource 
of  both  pare  acetic  acid  and  cvlinary  siae- 
Sara. 

VI.  Miecellaneoia  Formula  1— 

1.  All  crceUeat  acetic  acid,  of  considerable 
strength,  may  be  made  by  soaking  fresh  burnt 

I  and  perfectly  dry  charcoal  in  comrnoa  vinegar, 
'  luid  thi-n  subjecting  it  to  distillaUun.  The 
\  water  coniea  over  first,  and  on  increasing  tlie 
I  heat,  the  acid  follows.  Viuegur-bottoms  and 
I  waste  vinegar  may  be  nsed. 

2.  Hy  exposing  Eiircjor,  or  iWfH'encrfteocirf, 
to  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  or  to  freezing 
miiturcs,  tbe  water  separates  in  the  forn 
ice,  and  the  strong  acetic  acid  n: 
by    draiuiug    it    i    ' 


obacriJDg' 


■,   do   I 


..obtained 

table    glass   veasels, 
I  ttuipurature  sttffi* 
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ciently  low  to  keep  the  water  Bolid.    Said  to 
answer  well  in  cold  climates. 

3.  Acetic  acid  containing  20^  of  water  may 
be  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  its  superfluous 
water  by  standing  over  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
(Liebig.)  It  may  then  be  used  either  with  or 
without  distillation. 

4.  Acetic  acid,  of  ordinary  strength,  may  be 
concentrated  to  any  degree,  by  rectification 
once,  or  oftener,  from  dry  acetate  of  potash  or 
soda,  rejecting  the  first  and  last  portions.  The 
same  acetate  may  be  used  repeatedly.  The 
temperature  need  not  exceed  400°,  and  must 
not  rise  above  570**  Pahr. 

Acetic  acid.  (B.  P.)  Syn.  Aciduh  aob- 
TICUM.  Water  mixed  with  33J  of  hydrated 
acetic  acid.  Prepared  by  distilling  acetate  of 
soda  with  sulphuric  acid.  Colourless  sour  liquid. 
Sp.  gr.  1-044. 

Prop,  Pure  hydrated  acetic  acid  is  a  thin, 
colourless  liquid  above  62°  Fahr. ;  at  60°  to  55° 
it  crystallises  in  large,  brilliant,  colourless, 
transparent  needles  and  plates,  and  even  at 
60°  if  a  crystal  of  the  acid  be  dropped  in ;  at 
40°  it  is  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  Sp.  gr. — 
li<iuid,  1063  (Mollerat)  to  1-0635  (Mohr)  ;i— 
crystallised,  1135  at  55°  Fahr.  (Ure).  Odour, 
intensely  pungent  when  concentrated,  but 
gratefiil,  fragrant,  and  refreshing,  when  dif- 
fused; taste,  intensely  sour  and  acrid,  be- 
coming agreeable  and  refreshing,  on  suffi- 
cient dilution  with  water;  volatile;  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  white  flame;  vapour 
of  boiling  acid  highly  combustible;  dissolves 
camphor,  resins,  gum  resins,  volatile  oils, 
gelatin,  gliadin,  coagulated  albumen,  and 
fibrin  (as  muscle  or  the  crassamentum  of 
the  blood) ;  it  coagulates  casein,  but  not 
liquid  albumen  (as  the  serum  of  the  blood 
and  white  of  egg);  miscible  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water  in  all  proportions;  boils  at 
248°  Fahr. ;-  and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat. 
Its  salts  are  called  acbtates  (which  see). 

Char.,  Tests,  if  c. — 1.  Free  acetic  acid  r«W«M 
litmus  paper,  like  the  other  acids ;  and  may  be 
readily  recognised  by  its  odour  and  volatility  :^ 
2.  Sesquichloride  of  iron  being  added,  and 
the  acid  then  nearly  saturated  with  ammonia, 
the  fluid  acquires  a  deep  dark-red  colour, 

Sstim.  See  AOBTIMETBY.  Oryamc  mix- 
tures that  cannot  be  thus  tested,  or  from  which 
the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by  simple  distilla- 
tion, may  be  neutralised,  if  acid,  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled, 
filtered,  the  lime  precipitated  with  dilute  sul- 

»  1-064-n.  M.  Witt  (Urc's  "Diet,  of  Jrls,  M.,  i-  M.," 
6th  ed.) ;  1  063  to  1  065— MuBpratt  {"Cktmutry,  Theor.  ^ 
Trae.;*^.  2) ;  1  062«6— Percira  (4th  ed.) ;  1062»— Brende ; 
1 063— Ure ;  1  057— BerxeUuB  {*'Jakr.  her.;*  xu,  192):— va- 
nations  evidently  arising  from  difference  of  parity  in  the 
acid  examine,  or  from  difference  of  temperature.  The 
sp.  gr.  1*080,  with  other  numbers  giren  by  Prof.  Lehmann 
(^'ChemUtr^;'  Day's  Transl.).  is  propably  a  misprint. 

•  This  is  the  boiling-point  given  by  the  best  authorities, 
and  confirmed  by  Gerhardt  ("CAtMi«  OrgsniM"  i,  718). 
Ure  made  it  230^(an  error  corrected  in  5Ui  ed.),  Lehmann 
says  243140,  and  others  give  it  at  2S5<>,  240°,  &c.  An  acid 
of  about  80$  (sp.  gr.  1079  to  1*0748),  its  maximum  density, 
boils  at  211^  to  320°  Vohr. 


phuric  acid,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, when  the  acid  contents  of  the  distillatt 
may  be  estimated  as  above. 

Pur,  By  heat,  it  escapes  (entirely)  in  vapour} 
nothing  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  mtber 
hydrosulphuric  add,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  Sometimes  it  is  contaminated 
with  sulphurous  acid,  which  may  be  reeogniaed 
by  putting  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  acid,  nuzed 
with  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  half  a 
drachm  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  alao  a  few 
pieces  of  granulated  zinc,  into  a  flask.  Whilt 
eflervescencc  continues  suspend  a  slip  of  white 
blotting-paper,  moistened  with  solution  of  sab- 
acetate  of  lead,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask 
above  the  liquid,  for  about  flve  minutes.  The 
paper  should  not  be  discoloured*  and  thus  in* 
dicate  the  absence  of  sulphurous  acid. 

AduU,  The  acetic  acid  of  the  shops  is  chiefly 
adulterated  with  water.  Sulphuroua  acid  and 
lead  are  accidental  contaminations;  that  of 
the  latter  often  reaches  2},  making  the  aod 
poisonous. 

Phys.  eff,,  ifc.  In  its  concentrate  siate  it  is 
a  corrosive  and  an  acrid  poison.  Taken  inter* 
naUy,  it  acts  by  dissolving  the  animal  tissue^ 
and  by  thus  destroying  the  organisation,  causes 
death,  like  the  other  acids.  In  the  dilute  form 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  rubeflMsient,  altezative^ 
refrigerant,  and  escharotic  Its  action^  as  a 
condiment,  is  noticed  under  yiksgab. 

Uses,  Acetic  acid  is  much  employed  by  the 
chemist  and  pharmaceutist,  in  the  mannfacture 
of  various  preparations,  and  in  analyaii;  by 
the  peffumer,  in  the  composition  of  several  il 
his  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  scents ;  and 
in  medicine,  as  an  antiseptic,  stimulant,  rube- 
facient, alterative,  refrigerant,  and  escbarotic. 
Acetic  acid  (B.  P.)  applied  by  meant  of  a 
piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  small  stick, 
is  a  nearly  certain  cure  for  binowobm  and 
SOALDHBAD — ouc  or  two  applications  generally 
effecting  a  cure,  and  the  severe  smarting  it 
causes  is  only  of  short  duration ;  as  a  eaustict 
it  removes  wabts  and  corks  ;  a  piece  of  lint 
or  blotting  paper  wetted  with  it  and  applied 
to  the  skin,  (evaporation  being  prevented,) 
forms  a  useful  bxtxmfobansous  bmstbs.  It 
was  once  employed  as  a  disinfectant;  but  is 
now  only  used  as  tifumiyation,  to  disguise  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  sick-room  and  crowded 
asaemblies.     It  is  a  popular  refreshing  scent 

in  FAUfTINOS,  ASPHYXIA,  and  KBBV0U8  HBAD- 

ACHB;  and  is  a  valuable  rubefacient,  astrin- 
gent,  and  local  stimulant.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  rubefacient  and  caustic  in  veterinary 
practice. 

In  the  arts,  the  commercial  acid  (pure  pyro* 
ligneous  acid)  is  used  by  the  engraver  to  etch 
his  plates;  as  an  antiseptic  in  pickling  and 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
used  as  food,  and  anatomical  preparations ;  in 
dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicated  vinegars  and  other  phar- 
maceutical preparations. 

In  the  dilute  state,  its  properties  and  appli- 


t  nmilBT  to  Ukiw  of  ordinary  Tinegir. 
jtiesd  DtK^  thai  bod. 
1^  from  acetic  acid  ii  rare.  When 
!«<,  it  ia  oftpable,  by  ita  eoiroaive  and 
tioii,  of  perforating  the  coaU  of  the 
ind  digcatlTe  canal;  and  it  coloan 
■  at  thtae  organa  hj  the  chemical 
lerti  npcm  tbe  blood.  Vinegar  in  an 
ipnntitj  acta  Id  a  Noilar  waji  bat 
l«r  ipg^.  Tbe  Inatmtnt  and  oa- 
i  wmilar  to  tboM  directed  !n  cMei  of 

by  tike  other  acida. 
Einaa,  ^e.  8«a  VlBieiB. 
:immttUary.  Acetic  acid.  o»  tit  large 
riaeipallj  prepared  from  '  acetate  of 
ieh  jiclda  by  a  compaiatircly  ioei- 
ad  not  a  diiGcolt  operation,  an  acid 
y  (tiang  and  pore  for  aommerdal 

(ritfaont  tbe  BtceMityDf  recUfication. 
xntam  ibaJlov  veaieli  of  wood,  or  of 
rmed  without  riveta  or  aolder  (except 
Ider  ")  in  thoie  part*  eipowd  to  tie 
tlM  acid,  am  gmenlly  employed  for 
n  of  tbe  dirit^Jattoa.  AcoUofdnnra 
p4  b«atad  by  Iteain  having  a  prenare 

40  It.  to  the  inch,  traTsnee  the 
'.  tlM  Bpparalna,  to  impart  the  necee- 
Tbe  rtfr^enUon/  conaiiti  of  well- 
ittlMoware,  Berlin  ware,  or  glau 
lad  tbe  Copter  fipe  it  also  of  the 
ariala.  Auolltfr  eawBunfon^  wh  ich 
m  more  oonTenitnt,  ii  a  itont  copper 
iabed  with  a  cait-iron  jacket  to  hold 
nra  iteam ;  the  onul  refrifceralory 
(doycd.  In  a/«w  iutaneee,  the  apace 
dH  Mill  and  jacket  ii  filled  with  rand, 
r,  or  tbubla  metal ;  in  which  eaae  the 
I U  Mt  in  brickworli,  and  heated  by 
Ira.  StUl*  of  earthenware  are  atio 
y  tmpkiyed;  and  even  worms  and 
EB  of  lilTsr,  or  liliered  copper,  ere 
•  oaed.  and  with  advantage.  With 
warm,  tbe  prodort  ii  alwaya  cootami- 
lb  a  little  of  that  metal ;  tbe  efforts 
anofactorer  to  the  coottary,  hy  tbe 

t£  air,  sod  by  rejecting  tbe  fint  and 
low  of  tha  dutallale,  only  leHeoini; 
nranling  tlui  eviL  A  Me  (if  any) 
iof  'Iina«dmeal'  and  '  water,'  with 
rt  a  Kttle  powdered  ■  plaiter  of  paria,' 
■Mfioyed;  bnt  flat  bands  aod  short 
■alf  matemtd  'vulcanisedlndiaii  rnb- 

inflnitely  more  coavenient  and  etRcs- 
lia   ingndienta  being   placed  in  the 

mil  but  hastily  stirred  togetbc — ''' 


Inbnloi 


and 


llalaao  aoon  afterwards  commenced. 
r  care  DOW  abould  be  to  iocreaae  the 
adoally,'  m  the  distillBtton  proceeds 
a  a  •team-heat  is  not  osed,  to  carefully 
nf.Bring,  particularly  towards  the 
tha  apcntion.     A  little  aoflic  ether  it 

mUM  Oa  ^  gr.  1-OeO,  U  obtained 
r  SAk  it'Mitate  of  tod* '  employed. 
MttlaiMM  te  bad  noonne  to,  thu  od- 
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of  about  2  or  3{  of  iieiromaia  ofpolath, 
per-axide  of  eui^awM,  or  red  otidt  of  Uad, 
imove  empyrenma,  if  present.  The  first 
M  labstances  Is  the  most  eBective ;  tbe 
of  the  others  being  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  printed.  Id  distilling  tbe  weaker 
acids  and  vinegars,  it  is  fonnd  tuefol  to  add 
from  26  to  30}  otckloridm  of  todittm,  which, 
raising  tbe  boiling-point  of  tbe  liqniJ, 
mt  the  acid  the  more  freely  to  peu  over 
(Stein) ;  but  this  addition  proves  disadvan- 
tageOQS  when  any  mlphoric  acid  is  present, 
in  which  case  nlf\ai*  of  loda  may  be  em- 
ployed  instead.  If  this  addltioD  be  not  made, 
tbe  whole  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained 
witbont  diitillalJoD  to  dryness,  and  the 
generation  of  ompyreonu. 

0»  tit  rmaU  teaU,  gUsa  retorts  are  nsoally 
directed  to  be  used,  but  glass  alembics  or  flasks 
are  more  convenient  and  safe,  as  already 
noticed.  In  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  pure  acid, 
care  ihonhl  be  taken  that  tbe  acetate  of  soda 
t  contain  common  salt,  as  tbe  carbonate 
prepared  by  calcination,  and  frequently 
used  to  form  the  acetate,  is  generally  eon- 
lated  with  it,  and  yields  np  ita  hydro- 
cbtoric  acid  or  chlorine  dnring  the  process  of 
dtatillition,  thas  vitiaUng  the  product.  In  all 
the  methods  given,  the  prodvei  heoOfne*  iwarw 
eoacenirated  in  proportion  to  the  drtnm*  of 
the  acetate  and  the  strength  of  tbe  oil  i^  vitriol 
or  muriatic  acid  employed.  By  using  the  one 
dry,  and  tbe  other  mmceiitraitd,  gladal  acid 
may  always  be  obtained  by  ooUectimg  lepamtelif 
tbe  last  two  fifths  that  come  over,  and  sub- 
mitting this  (o  refrigeration. 

According  to  Helsens,  pnre  aLACllL  ACBTIO 
llD  is  most  advautageonsly  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling pure  and  dry  acetate  ofpotatk  with  an 
excess  of  strong  and  modeiately  pure  acelic 
aeid,  r^ecting  that  which  first  posses  over. 

Acetate  of  soda  may  be  safely  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  to  460°,  provided  care  be  taken 
Old  ignition  from  contact  with  sparks.  A 
leat  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  drive 
be  tchaU  of  its  water  of  crystallisation. 
It  ii  known  to  be  dry  by  its  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  smooth  oily  liquid  whilst  hot.  If, 
whilst  bested,  it  emits  fumes,  it  is  saffering 
decomposition.  The  same  applies  to  the  other 
commercial  acetates.  CrysUdlised  aeetate  of 
toda  loses  about  |th>  of  ita  weight  hy  thorough 

When  offelale  of  lada  and  lu'phvric  aeid  are 
the  iogredientB  employed  in  the  production  of 
'acetic  acid,'  HDUHiTE  OP  boda  is  formed, 
wbicb,  in  the  lai^  way,  the  chemist  returns 
to  tbe  manufacturer  of  acetate  of  soila  (i.  e., 
to  thepyroligneousacidmaker),  who  employs 
it  in  the  decomposition  of  fresh  acetate  or 
pjroligiiite  of  lime.  In  this  wny,  the  same 
I  soda-salt  in  employed  over  and  over  agni", 
BctiTi"  merely  as  the  veliicle  for  the  »e]iB- 
ratiou  of  the  crude  acetic  acid  in  tba  solid 
form,  and  ita  emy  and  cheap  tmusportatiou 
from  one  point  to  auothcr.     Thi»  ingemOM 
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method  of  mutual  assiHtauce  resulting  from 
the  application  of  chemical  science  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  everyday  life,  offers  some  ex- 
planation of  the  extraordinarily  low  price  at 
which  acetic  acid  may  now  be  purchased. 

The  acetic  acid  of  commerce  (pure  ptfro- 
ligneous  acid),  is  almost  wholly  obtained  from 
the  acetates  of  soda  and  lime.  The  principal 
supply  of  crude  acetate  (ptfrolignile)  of  soda 
is  from  America,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  but 
much  is  also  obtained  from  our  home  manufac- 
tories.      8ee     ACBTIFICATION,      ACBTIMBTBY, 

Fbbhentation,P7bolioneoub  Acid,  Sodium 
(Acetate  of),  Vinbgab,  &c. 

More  recently,  acetic  acid  has  been  obtained 
by  decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid  the 
double  salt  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  acetate 
of  lime,  mentioned  by  Fritzsche  ('Ann.  de  Pog- 
gend/  xxviii,  123).  For  this  purpose,  solutions 
of  acetate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  are 
mixed  and  evaporated,  the  combined  salts 
readily  crystallising  in  large  needles.  These 
are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  and  distilled 
with  common  muriatic  acid. 

The  acid  furnished  by  this  method  requires 
redistillation,  and  is,  moreover,  contaminated 
with  some  of  the  fatty  products  always  present 
in  the  crude  pyrolignite. 

Anhydrous  Acetic  Add.  Syn.  Acbtic  An- 
htdbide.   Acetic  acid  deprived  of  the  elements 

of  water. 

Acetic  Acid.    Water.   Acetic  Anhydride. 
2C3H4O2  —  H3O  =  C4HJO8. 

Aromatic  Acetic  Add.    %».     Aromatic 

VINKOAB;    A.    SPIBIT    OP   V.;    ACIDUM    ACE'- 

TicUM  abomat'ioum,  L. — Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E. 
1839.)  Dried  rosemary  and  origanum,  of  each. 
1  oz. ;  lavender  flowers,  t  oz.;  bruised  cloves, 
i  dr.;  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*068),  li  pint; 
macerate  for  7  days,  express,  and  filter.  A 
fragrant  and  refreshing  perfume.  Omitted  in 
Ph.  E.  1841  and  P.  B.  1867. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1817.)  As  the  last,  but  using 
distilled  vinegar  instead  of  the  strong  acid  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.     Inferior. 

3.  (P.  Cod.  1839.)  Camphor,  2  oz. ;  oil  of 
lavender,  10  gr. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  20  gr. ;  oil 
of  cloves,  30  g^.;  concentrate  acetic  acid, 
1  pint.     Very  fragrant  and  refreshing. 

4.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847;  Cod.  Med.  Hamb.  1845.) 
Oil.of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  lavender  and  citron, 
of  each,  2  scrup. ;  oils  of  hergamot  and  thyme, 
of  each,  1  scrup.;  oU  of  cinnamon,  10  drops; 
strongest  acetic  acid,  1  oz.;  mix.  Limpid; 
yellow-brown ;  highly  fragrant  and  refreshing. 
See  AcBTic  Acid  (Camphorated),  and  Viif boab 
(Aromatic). 

Beaufoy's  Acetic  Add.  A  superior  com- 
mercial acetic  acid  (t.^.,  purified  pyroligneous 
acid),  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*044;  or  con- 
taining about  28^  of  real  acetic  acid,  or  32  to 
33  g  of  the  hydrated  acid.  Same  strength,  &c., 
as  AcETio  Acid  P.  B. 

Cam'phorated  Acetic  Add.  Syn,  Campho- 
bated  vineoab;  Acidum  ace'tioum  cam- 
phoea'ttm,  -L.— Pf»p.  1.     (Ph.  E.  1841.) 


Camphor,  \  oz. ;  pulverise  it  by'means  of  m 
few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  dissolTtt 
it  in  acetic  acid  (Ph.  E.),  6^  fi.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1850.)  Camphor,  1  oz,;  red^fUi 
spirit,  1  fl,  dr. ;  pulverise,  and  dissolve  im 
strong  acetic  add  ('  acid.  acet.  forte'  PA.  D^ 
10/.  oz, 

Obs,  This  preparation  is  intended  as  a  sabetS- 
tute  for  the  *  aromatic  acetic  acid'  of  the  shops 
and  previous  pharmacopceias.  It  is  also 
useful  as  an  embrocation,  in  rbeamatiBm  and 
neuralgia;  as  an  extemporaneous  vesicant 
and  counter-irritant ;  and  as  a  funugation  in 
fevers.  Sic, 

Dilute'  Acetic  Add.  Syn.  Acidum  ACiriiwm 
DiLU'TUMfL.  Acetic acid,l^\nt;disHlMwaitr, 
7  pints;  mix.  Sp.  g^.  1*006.  One  fluid  oonoe 
corresponds  to  16  grains  of  anhydrous  add 
(3*63  per  cent.). 

Glacial  Acetic  Add.  Syn,  Acidum  acxti- 
CUM  GLACIALB.  Acetate  of  soda,  20  ox.,  is 
liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat,  stirred  till  it  becomai 
pulverulent,  and  then  further  heated  ontil  it 
fuses ;  it  is  at  once  removed  from  the  fire,  andt 
when  cool,  the  mass  is  broken  up,  placed  in  a 
3-pint  stoppered  retort  connected  with  a 
Liebig's  condenser,  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  8  fi.  oz.  When  the  distillation 
slackens,  heat  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  process 
continued  until  6  fi.  oz.  of  acetic  add  haw 
passed  over.  If  a  little  of  the  product  strikes 
a  blue  colour  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
iodate  of  potassium  containing  mucilage  ef 
starch,  the  whole  product  must  be  agitatea 
with  perfectly  dry  black  oxide  of  mangameas, 
i  oz.,  and  redistilled.  Sp.  gr.  1*065;  contsios 
85q^  of  anhydrous  acid. 

ACETIC  AimTDBIDE.  See  ANnYDBOVB 
Acetic  Acid. 

ACETICA.     [L.]     Medicated  vinegars. 

ACETIFICATION.  Syn.  Acetipioatio,  L.; 
AcBTiP^CATiON,  Fr.;  EssiGMACHBir,  Eur- 
bauebk,  Ger.  In  chemistry,  the  act  or  process 
of  converting  into  vinegar ;  also  the  state  of 
undergoing  such  conversion. 

Acetic  acid  is  produced  either  by  the  partial 
dehydrogenation  and  subsequent  oxidation  of 
bodies  containing  its  elements,  or  by  thdr  de- 
structive distillation.  The  flrst  is  effected — 
by  their  exposure,  in  a  finely  divided  states  to 
the  action  of  air  or  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  in 
the  'quick-process'  of  making  vinegar;  or — 
by  submitting  them,  in  combination  with 
ferments,  to  contact  with  a  free  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air,  as  in  the  old  *  field-process'  of 
making  vinegar;  or — by  exposure  to  the  direct 
action  of  chemical  or  mechanical  oxidizing 
agents,  as  condensed  air  ('  platinum -black 
process'),  chromic  and  nitric  acid,  &c  In 
general,  it  is  alcohol  more  or  less  dilute, 
particularly  as  it  exists  in  fermented  liquon^ 
which  is  thus  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
In  the  second  process  (*  destructive  distil- 
lation'), fi>oo^  is  the  substance  usually  em- 
ployed, and  heat  is  the  agent  which  develops 
the  acid. 


of  alcohol  into  ^cetic  arid 
immediate  and  dirvct.  The  atnioaphcric 
a}fa  SnioiidiaM  tiro  atoms  of  its  h;drog«n, 
UStan  and  water  being  formed;  and  thii 
itUjd  onitiDK  with  one  atom  of  oifRin 
fndac**  m«  mdleoale  of  icsno  acid.  The 
Atigta  are  repreaentcd  in  the  following  eqoa- 

Alndigl   Oijrn-  Aldrhjd.     Water. 
L  CiH,0  +  0  =  CjH,0  +  H50 

AUeliTd.  Oircni.  AivtieAcid. 

2.  CjHjO  +  O  -  HCjH^ 

iflcrthe  fint  (tonnatkni  of  nldefayd,  the  two 

fnemoi,  onleH  arUftdaUf  checked,  ga  on 

■■alMiieDiul5,  ■•  long  aa  anj  nndeftnnpoMd 

Tb  wmmiiMi  of  aleohid  into  aoetic  add, 
iKkagfa  tttvatlj  accelerated  b;  the  preience 
rf  Biro{|aDijed  orgame  matter  (according  to 
ICalder,  of  a  fnngiu — the  Mt/etiderma  Fini  or 
Tb^h  Plant),  u  rather  a  cueof  eremacauiii 
(d*>  combostion)  than  of  fermentation. 
Iillili  ■Tiiiii  elliect*  coat6iaatio»,  ai  ihown  b; 
tht  kMcgoing  equations,  whereaa  fermentation 
MOlfei  CMBplez  bodin  into  limpler  one,  e.f. 
mpr  into  alcohol  and  cartwnic  anhydride. 
lfci«Oftl,  the  preeence  of  fermeatt  ii  not 
filial  to  tlie  change,  since  pore  alcohol 
kHHM*  aecti&ed  wlien  eipoKd  to  the  oiidis- 
kf  agaata  alreadj  named. 

inother  remarkable  diltinction  between 
Mlifltatian  and  fermentation  ii^  that  the 
faatr  require!  the  continued  preunee  ofi 
•iBDapberic  ozvgcn;  whilit  tlie  vinoos  fur-; 
Matilion,  after  being  once  established,  pro- 1 
Md)  perfectly  without  it. 

Pore  alcohol  dote  not  acetify  by  itself,  ■ 
■llhoogh  it  readily  oildiwa  when  present  in 
iqiidi  oootaining  xegetable  matter ;  and  this, 
tader  like  rircomstances,  occurs  with  greater 
npdily  in  weak  siilntioDB  ihan  in  stronger 
■ca,  becansr  of  thu  greater  proportion  of 
ntmuona  Tegetablc  niatttn'  present  in  them. 
This  ia  the  reason  why  solutions  of  nesrly  pore 
agar,  Bointians  of  coarse  moist  sugar,  grape- 
jaiee,  and  malt^srorts,  wlieu  fermented,  com- 
■sal;  aoAir  acetification  with  an  increasing 
Mlmtj  cocTapondJDg  to  tlie  order  in  which 
tkir  namrs  are  here  giTpn ;  snd  the  same  sp- 
fUca  to  other  liquids  insceptjble  of  tbij  change. 

Daring  the  onidation  of  the  ulcohul  of 
tcflftable  solutions,  rome  of  the  otlier  orgunic 
aattcn  present  al>a  sutler  change.  A  white 
gflatiBona  mass  (vOTiiER  OW  viKEOau)'  ia 
cmiraanly  (lepmiCeJ;  but  thia  is  a  secniidary 
fcaalt  of  the  prouese,  und  not,  as  formerly 
sappoasd,  one   esientlsl  to  it.     In  ordinary 

■orfaee  of  the  liqnid  ;  which  acroants  fur  the 
kagth  of  time  reqnired   for  the  opCTHtion 


'  U  ts>  jsmUj  btoi 
f  Mi*larili«SLiait,aa 
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noder  the  old  proceu  of  'Sehling;'  and  the 
shorter  time  in  which  it  is  accomptishcd  by 
the  improved  process  of  Mr.  Ham.  It  pru- 
ceedi  farorablj  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  60°  to  90*  Fahr.;  nnd  most  rapidly  at 
95°  Fshr.  (Liebig).  In  the  'quick  process' 
of  making  vioegar  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
93°  is  generally  aimed  at ;  but  it  often  rises 
to  100^  or  even  to  105°,  Kahr.  As  the  tern- 
peratnre  fklla  acctifloation  proceeds  mora 
slowly,  and  at  46°  to  60°  Fahr.  it  couaea  alto- 
gether (Liebig). 

Aldelijd  (see  nioee)  is  an  eiceedinitlj 
volatile  inbatance,  and  easily  dissipated  by  a 
slight  heat.  It  is,  thcrefon^,  of  the  hi^-heit 
importance  to  duly  reguhite  the  temperature. 
Bs  well  as  the  lapply  of  air,  durinf^  acctili- 
cation.  In  the  '  quick  process '  of  making 
vinegar  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  always 
considerable,  and  often  very  great.  This  loH 
may  be  Utiemed  by  passing  the  heated  air,  aa 
it  escapes  from  the  '  acetiSieT,'  tiirough  a  ]wr. 
celain  or  silvered  copper  worm  or  refrigerator, 
sat  in  a  chamber  containing  water  of  a  tem- 
perature not  higher  than  40°  to  45°  Fahr. ; 
the  connection  being  made  at  the  Uncer  end 
of  the  worm,  whilst  the  npper  end  is  open  to 
the  air.  On  the  maU  leale,  as  in  the  plati- 
blsck  process,  the  loss  may  be  almcet 
entirely  prevented  by  causing  the  upper  air- 
tube  to  pass  throagh  a  vessel  contoiiiiug  ice 
or  a  feezing  mixture;  or  by  uniting  it  with 
the  lower  end  of  a  Liebig'a  condenser. 

In  Liquors  undergoing  the  vinoos  fermenta- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  newly  formed  ulcohul 
ia  invariably  acetified  whenever  the  ttroiiern- 
ture  rises  above  51°  Fahr.;  and  at  a  liigher 
tempemture.  this  proceeds  with  a  ra)>idity 
often  highly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the 
liquor.  In  this  way  there  ia  frequently  a 
utelexs  loia  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  rendered 
morcapparent  by  the  incipient,  and  sometimes 
the  actual,  fiouring  of  the  liqaor. 

ACETIH'ETRX.  Syti.  ACEltMl'liTUT;  Ach. 
TOU^THIB,  Fr.;  AcktIUe'tbia,  &:c.,  L.  Tlio 
art  or  process  of  determiiilug  the  qoautity  of 
pure  acetic  ai^d  in  vinegar,  or  in  any  other 
liijuid.    The  plana  gencnUly  adopted  for  this 

1.  From  tite  lalumting  poKer  of  the  acid, 
as  in  the  common  metliods  of  acidimetry  ;— 

1.  The  moleeuUr  weitiht  of  conmiercially 
pare  bitiirboHnlu  ii/'jii>('i*A,  In  cryetalAS  bviii^ 
lOil,  whibit  that  of  absolute  acettr  ucid  is  (iii. 
.  it  is  evident  that  every  ten  gminH  of  tliv 
I'hii-ailionutc'will  exactly  uiunl  ti  ^Tuins  oflhe 

O  jjr.  of  ll»> 
niuatiiiii  with 
the^iicarAarmfc,  obwTviug  tliu  naoal  pre- 
IcaQtionai    then,    as    10    Im   to  (!,    M>    is    the 

!  nuuibi'r  of  yfaim  nseii,  to  tli.-  fee-ti-Hlaye 
I  Kirtugth  required.     In  this,  hh  in  otliur  like 


^us  Tiacpj,  sud  vfLeu coukb  ' 
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of  Mij  rimpb  laTni  ot  '  koidimeter,'  u  a,  b, 
or  ei  wbgn  the  qoantitT  of  the  KilDtion,  and, 
ooaMqaently,  of  tha  lalt  nied,  ma;  b«  rwd 
off  mt  once  from  tha  ^rada>tad  portion  of 
the  tube.  StiU  gnxUi 
■ccnnwy  m& J  be  obtained 
b;  dinolving  the  bicar- 
honate  in  euctly  1000 
^n.atdittiU»diBtUercoa- 
tained  in  a  *  Schoiter'i 


Tety  cuefoUf 
in  wluch  caw  «aal  giain 
of  the  tat-nUiiom  «iU 
indioate  ^th  of  a  grun, 


"        Oeid,    whilit    ererj    JO 
graina  will  be  equal  to  1  fri^n,  or  1\. 

The  Utt-tolatitm  may  alio  be  prepared  from 
liearbiMatt  tffioda,  or  irom  the  earbomattt  of 
toJa  or  jwtotil,  care  bcdng  taJten  that  the 
quantity  of  the  Mlt  diaaoWed  be  in  proportioD 
to  its  nudecnlar  weight. 

2.  (BiBude.)  A  email  piece  of  white  marble, 
clean  and  drj,  ii  weighed,  and  then  (Depended 
b;  a  ailk  thread  in  a  weighed  lample  (laj  100 
or  1000  gra.)  of  the  Tin^ar  or  add  under 
examination;  the  action  being  promoted  bj 
oeorionally  iliiTtng  the  liquid  with  a  glaai 
rod,  until  ue  whole  of  the  add  ia  aatorated,  as 
ibown  by  no  further  action  on  the  marble 
bdng  obaerrable  on  doae  inspection, 
marble  U  then  withdrawn,  waihed  in  diitilled 
water,  dried,  and  woghed.  The  lott  i»  nw^U 
which  it  haa  auituned  will  be  nearly  equal  ' 
the  acetic  acid  preeent,  or  atrictly,  ai  60  (nu 
bla)  to  60  (abtolat*  aettie  oeid).    The  only 

'omtioat  reonired  are,  to  avoid  striking  the 
e  of  marble  with  the  rod  wbilit  BUrring 
the  lohitioa,  or  caowng  lo»  of  eubatance  ' 
after  its  withdrawal;  and  to  allow  ample 
for  the  aoUon  of  the  add  on  it.  If  the  lample 
coniista  of  atrong  add,  it  ahonld  be  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  ita  weight  of  water  before 
aoepeoding  the  marble  in  it. 

3.  (Ure.)  100  grain*  of  the  rample  under 
euiinination  ii  alightly  reddened  witji  tiaeiurt 
<lf  Ufmtu,  and  ammonia  of  the  ip.  gr.  O^S  is 
added  drop  by  drop  (from  an  acetimeter  hold- 
iug  1000  water-gr.  measure,  divided  into  100 
dlTiuoni)  until  predae  nentnliutioD  i«  effect- 
edi  indbxted  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmui 
bdng  rcatond.  The  namber  of  the  diviuona 
of  the  uetimeter  uaed,  multiplied  by  60, 
and  the  Jlnf  heo  rigM-lirmd  Jigwni  of  the 
fnimA  cat  off  aa  daamaU,  gives  a  number 
which  repreaenU  the  exact  quantity  of  oifo- 
litte  acelie  aeid  in  the  sample.  In  practice,  it 
iafbund  more  convenient  to  keep  the  test-am- 
monia TMij  tinged  with  htmuc 

The  node  of  eatimating  the  pcr-eentage  of 
acetic  add  in  bean,  when  flnding  their  original 
giAvitiea,  ti  a  lUght  modlfleatioa  of  the  above. 
A  (eri-«sMtoaofammoiUa  if  prepared  of  nch 
a  strength  that  a  giva  hulk  of  it  will  exactly 
ueatraliM  one  par  oant.  of  abitMe  aettie  aeid 


in  an  equal  balk  of  beer,  eo  that,  if  10 
graina  of  the  solution  are  auffident  to  i 
lise  the  acid  in  1000  fluid  grains  of  bea 
beer  contmna  one  tenth  per  cent,  of  ae 
solution  of  ammonia,  dilated  with  di 
water  unljl  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  -9986  at  60 
the  exact  strength  reqaired. 

An  acetjmeter  holdiog  1000  gralDi 
graduated  downwards  to  100  equal  dii 
ia  filled  to  0  of  the  scale  with  the  Itrl- 
aia,  which  ia  then  added,  drop  by  di 
1000  measured  grains  of  the  beer,  nnti 
traliaation  takes  place.    Every  division 

so  emptied,  indicates  Ol  per  cent,  of 
add  in  the  bear.  The  progress  of  thi 
tralisatjon  is  tested  from  time  to  time  i 
slip  of  reddened  litmns  pnper,  wUch  she 
suffered  to  become  ^nUy  blue  before  c 
to  add  the  ammonia.  By  this  metht 
exact  pa.centsge  of  absolute  acetic  a 
any  sample  may  be  aecnratelj  deten 
The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  be  ( 
that  the  '  teat-ammonia'  haa  the  reqoii 
gr.  (-9966).  Test-Bolutions  may  also  b 
pared  with  part  potaab  or  jxtre  soda. 

II.  From  the  tp«eifie  gravity  of  the 
after  it  haa  been  neilnUiied  with  hj/df 

Common  igdrala  qf  lime  (freshly  i 
lime),  in  powder,  ia  added  gradually  to  th 
pie  ander  examination,  aatil  it  is  tatu 
when  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  reenlCing  clear  «c 
of  aottate  of  lime  is  taken  by  Taylor'a  . 
KITIB.  This  instrument  is  so  adjuatt 
graduated  as  to  float  at  the  mark  on  Ui< 
called  '  proof,'  in  a  solution  coaLaining 
aimlatt  aeetie  acid  (No.  24  vinegar). 
vinegar*  ifroii^er  thaa  proa/  small  weigl 
provided,  each  of  which  indicates  an  addi 
6  per  ceut.  To  ascertain  the  per-centi 
rod  acid.  &S  mait  therefore  be  edded  i 
acetimeter  number. '  Thus,  without 
loaded,  the  instrument,  floating  at  the  ' 
mark,'  indicates  a  vinegar  of  6g;  wit 
wdght,  a  vinegar  of  10$ ;  with  Iko  wt 
IS^  and  K>  on.  According  to  this  tyt. 
noiatioa,  each  6J  is  called  a  '  vinegar. 
add  of  10|  is  said  to  contain  Iteo  vim 
e  of  l&l,  liree  vinegars,  &e.  It  is  als< 
m  to  speak  of  the  degrees  o!  the  acelj 
proof  or  oetr-pmof.  Thus,  No.  24 
gar  is  said  to  be  proof;  one  of  6  aceti 
degrees,  6  over-proof;  one  of  10  degrt 

-proof,  Ac     For  mait  and  wine  v  in 

b  contain  gluten  and  mucilage,  thi 
thod  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  a  porti 
these  substances  eecapea  precipitatic 
the  lime,  and  couseqaently  alters  the  s] 
gravity.  A  small  weight  marked  'J 
generally  supplied  with  t' 


III.  From  the  ipeeifle  gravilg . — 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  tample  (carefully  < 
mined  by  any  of  tha  usual  methods)  ia  ■ 
"  one  of  the  following  Tablet,  when  tin 


nqmdinp  ptr-eeni^gt  eont«Dt  irf  aeeHe  acid .  t 


J  nuj  he.     jU,  bowever,  antboriUei 


TUm  metbod  fttrnUIiM  reliable  nsnlU  only  mODobjdiate  or  glacial  acid,  and  of  [ti  aoln. 
•itb  pni^  or  nearly  pare  lolatitHi*  which  do  !  tiooa,  extreme  accural^  mut  not  be  expected 
■K  «DDiain  mnch  above  GO}  of  glacial  acid,  [  bj  this  method. 

«r»hirti  haTC  a  ap.  gr.  not  higher  thaa  IOCS.  i™..™,-.  t       jj  _>  j  j     ^.      »       --    « 
It  i.  J-  more  t^  be  depended  on  for  «^ ,  Tabui  L--irf«pfarf  l»  1^  8p*»Jb,  Or«^Ui« 
.>h>>cna  tba»  •troi.B  <m^    Bj  carelnlly  di-         qT  «»-"■«  "»!?o'-.    Bj  M«m.  J.  and  P. 
liti^  a  tiromgatid  with  an  egul  ««;*<,  or  j        '^"^^ 


r,  and  allow-  j 
_  e  ita  normal 
I,  the  n.  gr.  maj  be  taken  aa  a 
giiic  in  all  rain  h)  which  great  accnrmej  ii 
M  teqoired.  Wfaan  (Dcb  dilation  ii  made  it 
Ml^hwMDM  BBctaaary  to'mnltiply  the  indi- 
cation fonuabed  in  tbe  ToIUm  b;  1^  3,  or  4,  m 


liXlSStt 

1-0170 

1'0!67 

1-0320 

1-0470 

1-0680 


1    ItacMi 

'     Al»la» 

AI>Bhll« 

l'  AlxohiU 

ll««^ 

Sp.Ct. 

AcetitAcid. 

^Or. 

Antic  Add 

Sp.  Gr. 

'■A«toAtid 

Sp.  Or. 

»"~" 

pw™t. 

1    puraol. 

100       J 

1-0630 

7B 

1-0731 

~49"" 

1-0593 

Ii       ^ 

10320 

74 

iwsa 

48 

1-0582 

22 

1-0311 

99 

1-0648 

73 

1-0728 

47 

1-0568 

!      21 

1-0292 

m 

1-066S 

72 

1-0721 

46 

1-0557 

1       20 

1-0275 

97 

1-0677 

71 

1-0718 

46 

1-0553 

19 

1-0Z64 

96 

1-06S5 

70 

1-0713 

44 

1-0514 

18 

1-0253 

9& 

1-0696 

69 

1-0711 

43 

1-0536 

;        17 

1-0241 

M 

1-0704 

1-0708 

42 

10536 

16 

10229 

» 

1-0708 

1        67 

1-0702 

41 

1-0518 

1       15 

1-0218 

gs 

1-0716 

!        66 

1-0701 

40 

1-0513 

!       14 

1-0200 

91 

1-0721 

65 

1-0693 

39 

1-0502 

13 

1-0183 

90 

1-07S6 

&t 

l-06y2 

38 

1-0492 

13 

1-0172 

89 

1-0729 

63 

10686 

37 

l-04»3 

11 

1-0161 

«8 

1-0730 

(L- 

1-0679 

36 

10173 

10 

1-OlSO 

ST 

1(1731 

61 

10G75 

35 

1-O160 

9 

1-0131 

m 

1-0733 

60 

1-0672 

34 

IIVHO 

K 

loiai 

85 

1-0733 

59 

10665 

33 

1-0139 

10102 

S4 

1-0734 

58 

1-0662 

32 

10425 

6 

1-0085 

03 

1-07343 

67 

1-0(53 

31 

1-04I3 

1         ^ 

1-0071 

82 

1-0736 

66 

10646 

30 

10403 

!          4 

1-0037 

81 

1-0738 

65 

1-0641 

29 

1-0392 

3 

1-0042 

80 

1-0743 

&1 

1-0632 

26 

1-0380 

2 

1-0025 

7S 

1-0743 

53 

1-0628 

27 

10364 

1 

1-0012 

J» 

1-0740 

63 

1-0616 

26 

10352 

IVrr  walrr 

1-0000 

77 

1-0739 

51 

l-(«ilO 

25 

10311 

70 

1-0736 

50 

1-0(»I3 

^4 

1-0330 

Coti^dimg  remark:  Bffore  appljing  the  | 
ilvTr  proeejtii,  iccoiiut  ihoold  be  taken  of 
ttij  miteral  acid  which  mn;  be  prewnt  in  the 
•amplp,  ni-h  being  not  nnlVequentlv  added  to 
linegar  to  impart  artificial  atrengtb ;  nnd  in 
Iboee  depending  on  the  pp.  gr.,  gam,  ghitcTi, 
Ac.,  matt  alio  be  allowed  for.  The  methods  \ 
Unending  on  the  latnratin^  power  of  the  acid 
wdl  b«  iud  appropriate  to  acetic  acid  of  hII 


<n  the  ip,  gr.  is 
B  -wtrj  eoaranitat,  and  ia  lufBcicntljr  ai.-cn- 
"  '      "  — ■  d  Tinman  and  for  pare  acids 


found  thnt  the  dirimal  fraction  of  the 
«p.  ST.  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  viurgar,  a 
diiaUled  by  ite  conv<T«ion  into  ncetnle  iif  lime. 
Thus,  1-0086  in  cUfgar  becomes  1'0170  whcti 
converted  int«  a  Relation  of  ncetatc  of  liine. 
lo  mall  vinegar,  liowever,  OO05  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  »p.  gr.  for  mUcilBge  and 
gluten.  The  ipia«tiliio!/oreig»  mnller  present 
in  viHfgar  may  therefore  1hi  approximativcly 
SK-ertaineil.  by  deducting  the  eUeiutal  at  the 
up.  gr.  of  the'totnlioa  of  aeelate  of  lim*  from 
doHblf  thiit  of  the  imimal  pari  of  the  ap.  gr, 
of  the  rinegar.  Thai;-— the  sp.gr.  of  a 
I  tataple  of  tinegar  Ijcing  1-014,  and  afitf  ioIk- 
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ACfiTOLATS— ACHBOMATISM. 


ration  with  hydrate  of  calciam  1*028»  the  sp. 
gr.  of  the  pmre  vinegar  would  be  1*009,  and 
that  doe  to  foreign  matter  "OOS.    For — 


and — 


•028— -023  =  -005 
1-014— -005 -1-009 


The  reason  why  proof-vinegar  is  called,  in 
commerce,  No.  24,  is  that  \fl.  os,ot  it  requires 
exactly  24  gr.  of  pure  anhfdroui  carbonate  of 
soda  to  neutralise  it.  Jreaker  vineffars  are 
represented  in  the  same  'notation'  by  the 
Nos.  22,  20, 18,  &c.,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive strengths  estimated  by  their  saturating 
power. 

ACSTOLATS.  [Fr.]  1^.  Espbits  ac£- 
TIQUBB.  In  French  pharmacy,  medicated 
vinegars  obtained  by  distillation. 

ACSTOLfiS.  [Fr«]  In  French  pharmacy, 
medicated  vinegars  obtuned  by  maceration. 

ACETOUS  FERHEHTATIOIf.    See  Aoeti- 

PIGATION. 

ACETOM.    [L.]    Vinegar. 

ACETTIb  Syn.  Aobtylb.  A  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  a  hypothetical  body,  having 
the  formula  C^^,  and  regarded  by  Berzelins 
as  the  radical  of  the  acetates  and  their  con- 
geners. The  acetyl  of  Qerhardt  (CgHjO)  is, 
however,  according  to  that  chemist,  the  true 
radical  of  the  aceUites.  Williamson,  in  order 
to  remove  the  confusion  of  terms  occasioned 
by  the  application  of  the  same  name  two  com- 
pounds of  different  composition,  proposed  the 
title  of  0^1  for  the  radical  C3H3O. 

ACHAB.    See  Pioklbs. 

ACHIIiliElNE  (-kil.).  A  peculiar  bitter 
principle  obtained  from  aehilUa  millefo"lium 
(Linn.),  or  yarrow. 

A'CHOB  (-kSr).     [Or.]    See  Soald-hbad. 

ACHSOMAT'IC  (&k-ro-).  Syn,  Achbo- 
MiTiQUB.  Fr.  In  optics,  devoid  of  colour; 
bodies  that  transmit  light  without  decomposi- 
tion, and  consequently,  without  the  formation 
of  coloured  rings  or  fHnges ;  applied  to  com- 
pound  lenses,  prisms,  &c.,  and  to  instruments 
fitted  with  them. 

ACHSO'MATISM.  Syn.  Achbomatismb, 
Fr.  In  optics,  the  state  of  being  achro- 
matic;  the  absence  of  coloured  fringes  in 
the  images  of  objects  seen  through  a  lens  or 
prism. 

Light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  decomposable 
by  refraction,  absorption,  or  reflection,  into 
coloured  rays  of  unequal  refrangibility.  A  ray 
of  white  light,  in  passing  through  a  glass 
prism,  is  entirely  separated  into  tbe  coloured 
rays  forming  the  'prismatic  spectrum s*  and 
when  it  passes  through  a  lens,  an  analogous 
resolution  into  coloured  rays  still  occurs, 
though  not  so  readily  observed,  and  that  to 
an  extent  often  incompatible  with  distinct 
vision.  Now,  if  a  convex  lens  be  regarded  as 
a  number  of  prisms  united  by  their  bases 
round  a  common  centre,  and  a  concave  lens,  as 
a  similar  number  of  prisms  with  their  apices 
in  contact,  the  action  of  lenticular  and  pria- 


matic  glasses  on  light  will  be  reduce 
common  principle.  A  beam  of  light  1 
on  a  sim]^  converging  lena  not  only 
refraction  at  the  spherical  surface  (spn 
abbbbation),  but  the  different  oolonrc 
of  which  it  is  composed,  tram  the  cause 
tioned,  being  unequally  bent  or  ref 
diverge  from  their  origrinal  course  (chb( 
abbbbatiov),  forming  as  many  foci 
axil  of  the  lens  as  there  are  colours,  s 
separately,  instead  of  together,  on  the 
object  which  receives  them.  Hence  ar 
coloured  fringes  or  halos  that  surround 
viewed  through  ordinary  glasses,  and 
form  the  great  impediments  to  the  00: 
tion  of  plnfect  lenses.  This  effect,  lij 
refractive  power  and  focal  distance, 
in  degree  in  different  diaphanouf 
stances. 

The  correction  of  the  chromatic  abet 
of  lenses  is  commonly  effected  by  con 
two,  or  more,  made  of  materiaJs  pos 
different '  dispersive*  powers.  Thus,  th 
trum  fbrmed  by^tti^  yUus  is  longer  thi 
formed  by  croum  glass,  for  the  same  de^ 
When  the  two  are  combined,  so  as  to 
compound  lens,  the  one  tends  to  corr 
'  dispersion'  of  the  other.  On  this  pr 
AOHBOMATio  GLASSES  are  generally  for 
this  country.  A  convex  lens  of  crown  ^ 
combined  with  a  weaker  concave  lens 
ylass,  the  latter  counteracting  the  dispei 
the  former,  without  materially  interf^ii 
its  refractive  power.  The  resulting 
nation  is  not  absolutely  achromatic 
sufficiently  so  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
cording  to  Dr.  Blair,  a  compound  lei 
fectly  achromatic  for  the  intermediate, 
as  for  the  extreme  rays,  may  be  made  1 
fining  certain  fluids,  as  hydrochloric  at 
tween  two  lenses  of  crown  glass.  In  o 
produce  nearly  perfect  achromatism  in  i 
ject-glasses  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  ca 
&c.,  a  concave  lens  of  flitU  glass  is  con 
placed  between  two  convex  lenses  of  cr 
plate  glass,  the  adjacent  surfaces  bei 
mented  with  the  purest  Canada  baU 
prevent  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  i 
many  surfaces. 

Obs.  The  production  of  perfect  achroi 
in  lenses  is  a  subject  not  less  frangh 
difficulty  than  with  practical  imports 
the  astronomer,  the  mariner,  the  microi 
and  the  photographer;  and  it  has  hei 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  leading  ma 
ticians  and  artists  of  Europe  up  to  the  ] 
time.  All  the  larger  object-glasses  lately 
factured  are  said  to  consist  of  only  two 
the  resulting  achromatism  proving  suffi 
exact  for  all  useful  purposes.  Those  of 
production  have  come  chiefly  from  the 
shops  of  Dollond,  of  London,  and  the  o| 
of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  The  ackro, 
of  prisms  depends  upon  the  same  prii 
and  it  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  i 
lenses. 
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up  Uie  folntion  to  exaetly  1000  parts  by 
meMure  (t.e.,  1000 '  wftter-gnuDs'  or  gpunmes), 
flo  as  to  accurately  fill  the  100  divisions  of  an 
acidimelers  when  the  quaiUitif,  in  g^ns  or 
grammes,  of  the  sample  tested,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  equivalent  nmmber  of  the 
acid  under  examination,  that  the  nmmber  of 
aoidimeter  division*  of  the  test-Uqnor  con- 
sumed bear  to  the  per-oemtage  of  acid  sought. 
Thus: — suppose  50  gr.  of  a  sample  of  sulphuric 
acid,  take  25  aeidimeter  divisions  (300  parts 
or  water-grains  measure)  of  the  test-liqmd  to 
neutralise  it,  what  is  its  content  of  real 
acid? 

The  equivalent  of  snlphuric  acid  is  49  (half 
its  atomic  wdght);  so,  by  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion, 

50    :     49     ::     25     :     24i 

It  therefore  contains  24|  parts  of  real  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  60. 

If  the  1000  parts  or  grain-measures,  instead 
of  the  number  of  the  aeidimeter  divisions,  be 
taken  for  the  calculation,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  point  off  the  first  right-hand 
figure  of  the  result  as  a  decimal.  Thus ;  re- 
peating the  above  example — 

50     :     49     ::     250     :     24-6 

Or,  since  the  equivalent  of  the  test 'liquid  is 
100,  it  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
equiv.  of  the  acid  examined,  as  the  number  of 
the  aeidimeter  divisions  of  the  test-liquid 
consumed  in  neutralising  100  gr.,  do  to  the 
per-eentage  sought.  Thus : — 50  gr.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  take  45  aeidimeter  divisions  to 
effect  neutralisation,  what  is  its. real  strength? 
— The  equiv,  of  hydrochloric  add  is  36*5  : 
therefore — 


100    :    36*5 


45 


16*425g 

and,  since  only  50  gr.  (instead  of  100  gr.) 
were  examined, — 

16*425  X  2  «  32-85JI 

Some  operators  prefer  employing  100  gr. 
instead  of  the  equivalent  weights  of  the  given 
tests  in  making  their  test-solutions,  in  which 
case  each  gr.  or  1000th  part  represents  -^th, 
and  each  aeidimeter  degree  1  g^.  of  the  alkali 
or  carbonate  employed;  when  a  similar  pro- 
portion will  obtain  to  that  first  above 
g^ven. 

In  technical  anafysis  it  is  more  convenient 
if  the  number  of  aeidimeter  divisions  of  the 
'  test-liquid'  consumed  express  the  per-centag^ 
strength  *of  the  acid,  without  further  calcuk- 
tion.  For  this  purpose  the  number  of  grains 
of  the  acid  taken  for  the  assay  should  cor- 
respond to  the  equivalent  number  of  snch  acid 
(see  Table  I.,  below) ;  or  to  some  convenient 
aliquot  part  of  it,  as  the  i,  i,  ^  or  i>^th ;  the 
per-oentag^  answer,  in  the  last  case,  being 
doubled,  quadrupled,  Ac,  according  to  the 
aliquot  psirt  taken.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious. 


For  the  test-solutioni,  ammonia,  and  the 
dry  and  crystallised  carbonatea  and  bicarbo* 
nates  of  potash  and  soda,  are  naed,  and  are 
made  by  dissolving  in  water  their  constitnenli 
except  ammonia,  of  which  1000  g^rains,  or  one 
litre,  of  solution  of  spedfic  g^vlty  0*IK92  coa- 
tains  exactly  one  equivalent, 

58  gprains  (or  gprammes)  of  pore  anhydroQi 
carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by  gradoally  beai>. 
ing  to  redness  the  crystallised  salt,  constHntt 
one  equivalent  (half  the  atomic  weight),  and 
69  grains  (or  gpunmes)  of  pure  dry  carbonate 
of  potash.  Of  the  crystallised  salt  148  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  required,  and  84 
g^ins  (gimmes)  of  the  crystallised  Ucarbi^ 
nate  of  soda,  and  100  of  the  crystallised  bicar- 
bonate of  potash.  Occasionally  solations  con- 
taining  in  one  thousand  parts,  50  of  pore 
carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  or  28  of  put 
caustic  lime,  are  used. 

Besides  these,  a  process  known  as  Kiefer's 
is  practised,  and  an  4Hnmoniaeal  solution  ef 
oxtde  of  copper  is  emploved  as  the  *  test- 
liquor;'  and  the  'point  of  neutralisation'  is 
known  by  the  tnrbidity  observed  as  soon 
as  the  free  acid  present  b  completely  sata- 
rated. 

The  normal  solution  or  test-liquor  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  pure  ammonia  water,  until 
the  precipitate,  which  at  first  forms,  ia  Just 
redissolved,  carefhUy  avoiding  excess.  Or 
better,  by  adding  a  rather  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  to  a  quantitv  of  a  rather 
strong  soUtion  of  ammonia  containing  exactly 
17  gr.,  or  one  equiv.  of  pure  ammonia,  as  long 
as  Uie  predpitate  which  forms  is  redissolved 
on  ag^tetion ;  the  resulting  liquid  being  after- 
wards diluted  with  pure  distiUed  water,  nntil 
it  accurately  measures  1000  water-g^ins,  or 
fills  100  divisions  of  an  addimeter,  at  60°  Fahr* 
In  either  case,  the  strong^  of  the  resulting 
'test-solution'  must  be  carefully  determined 
by  means  of  standard  sulphurie  acid,  and 
adjusted,  if  necessary. 

This  method  answers  well  with  all  the 
stronger  acids  (excepting  oxalic  acid),  even 
when  dilute;  and  it  has  the  advantege  of  not 
being  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  neutral 
metellic  salt  with  an  add  reaction,  as  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  of  sine. 

Besides  this  process  a  solution  of  lime  in 
sugar  may  be  used,  as  proposed  by  M.  Peligot, 
and  made  as  follows : — 

Pure  caustic  lime  is  carefully  slaked  by 
sprinkling  with  water,  and  50  grains  (er 
grammes),  made  up  by  water  to  a  milky  solu- 
tion, and  100  grains  of  pure  sug^  candy  dis- 
solved in  1000  gnrains  of  water,  are  added,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken.  It  is  allowed  to  settle 
in  a  dosed  bottle,  and  the  clear  solution  poured 
off  and  diluted,  until  1000  grains  neutralise 
exactly  100  g^ins  of  pure  hydrochloric  add 
of  sp.  g^.  1*1812.  Of  course  it  only  answers 
with  acids  whose  caldnm  salts  are  readily 
soluble  in  water. 
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examinaClon  is  capable  of  expelling  iirom  pure 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (or  of  potash),  wbidi  is 
estimated  by  the  lass  of  weight  in  the  acidi- 
meter,  or  apparatus,  after  the  gas»  rendered 
perfectly  dry  by  passing  through  sulphuric  add, 
has  escaped  into  the  air. 

Oper,  A  determined  amount  of  the  aM 
under  examincdion  is  accurately  weighed  into 
the  flask  A  (see  engr,) ;  and  if  it  be  a  oonoen- 
trated  acid,  or  a  solid,  it  is  mixed  with  or  dis- 
solved in  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  water. 
The  little  glass  tube  (0)  is  then  nearly  filled 
to  the  brim  with  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
powder,  and  a  fine  silken  thread  is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  be  lowered  down  into  the  fiaek  (A),  so  as 
to  remain  perpendicularly  suspended  when  the 
cork  is  placed  in  the  latter ;  the  oord  being 
held  between  the  cork  and  the  mouth  of  the 
flask.  The  flask  (JB)  is  next  about  half  filled 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  tubes  being  arranged 
in  their  places,  as  represented  in  the  engr,; 
and  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  mixture 
of  acid  and  water  to  cool  completeljf,  after 
the  increase  of  heat  caused  by  mixing,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  very  accurately  weighed. 
The  cork  in  the  fiask  {A)  is  then  slightly 
loosened,  so  as  to  allow  the  little  tube  con- 
taining the  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  fidl  into  the 
acidt  and  is  again  instcmtUf  fixed  AiB-TiaHT 
in  its  place.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
now  commences,  and  continues  until  the  add 
in  the  flask  (^)  is  neutralised.  When  this 
takes  place,  which  is  easily  seen  by  no  bubbles 


{A.)  A  wide-montlied  flaak,  capable  of  holdiug  Si  to 
3  ox.,  containing:  sample  for  triHl  (f). 

(B.)  Ditto,  capable  of  holding  U  to  2  oz^  partly  ftlled 
withoilofTitriol(^).  '^ 

(a,  r,  d.)  Tabes  fittinf  air-tight  in  the  flasks  by  means 
of  the  corks  (i)  and  (j). 

(».)  Piece  of  wax  fitting  air-tight  on  the  end  of  («).! 

(e.)  Small  tube  capable  of  holding  about  1  drachm  of 
powdered  HeaHonate  t^tada  or  pottuk. 

(k.)  Oncn  end  of  the  tnbe  (d), 

(k.)  Silk  cord  fastened  to  the  tnbe  (0. 

being  emitted  on  shaking  the  apparatus,  the 
task  A  is  put  into  hot  water  (120P  to  13(f 


Fahr.),  and  kept  there,  with  occasioiial 
tion,  until  the  renewed  evolution  of  gas  has 
completely  ceased.    The  little  wax  stopper  fa 
then  taken  off  the  tube  (a),  the  appaiatm  ^ 
taken  out  of  the  hot  water,  wiped  d^,  and 
suction  applied,  by  means  of  a  perforated  eork, 
or  a  small  India-rubber  tube,  and  the  mosth,  . 
to  the  end  of  the  tube  {d),  until  the  socked  air  ; 
no  longer  tastes  of  carbonic  add.    The  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  become  quite  cold,  when  it 
is  replaced  in  the  balance  Tthe  other  scale  stfll   - 
containing  the  original  weights),  and  weights 
added  to  restore  the  eqnililraium. 

The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  exaet 
quantity  of  dr^  carbonic  anhydride,  or  an- 
hydrous carbonic  acid  gas,  that  has  beoi  ex- 
pelled from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  the 
action  of  the  add  in  the  sample  examined. 

The  Quantity  of  real  aeid  it  contained  fa 
then  deduced  by  the  following  oalculation  >— 
One  equivalent  of  gaseous  caAouie  amhfdnds, 
or  anhydrous  carbonic  aeid  («  44)  bean  tiie 
same  proportion  to  one  equivalent  of  the  add 
in  question,  as  the  amouui  of  the  earbouie  * 
anhydride  expelled  does  to  the  amousU  of  tlie 
acid  sought  Thus,  suppose  a  dilute  eulphurio 
acid  expels  8  gr.  of  earbonie  amhydridet  the 
arrangement  is — 

44    :    49    ::    8    :    8*849 
Consequently  the  sample  operated   on  oon- 
tained  3*6  (nearlv)  grains  of  true  sulphuric  add. 

Instead  of  the  above  calculation,  we  may 
multiply  the  weights  of  the  respective  adds 
required  to  expel  1  gr.  of  carbonic  add  (as 
exhibited  in  the  folUnnng  table)  by  the  num- 
ber of  gr,  of  dry  carbonic  acid  evolved  during 
the  above  operation.  The  product  represents 
the  per-centage  strength,  when  100  gr.  of  the 
add  have  been  examined.  When  omy  60,  2^ 
20,  or  10  gr.  have  been  tested,  this  product 
must,  of  course,  be  doubled,  quadrupled,  Ac^ 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Tabu  II. 


Acetic  add  ^anhydrous)  ....    1'169 
„        „    (hydrated  or  gUunal)  •    1-364 
Citric  acid  (crystallised)      .    .    .    1*623 
Hydrochbric  acid  (drj  or  gaseous)      *829 
*>      (sp.  gr.  M6)    .    2*478 
Nitric  acid  (anhydrous)  ....     1-227 
»        »    (sp.  gr.  1-5)  ....    1-623 
M        »    (sp.gr.  1-42).    .    .    .    2-046 
Oxalic  add  (crystallised)     .    .    .    1*432 
Sulphuric  add  (anhydrous) .    .    .      *909 
(•p.  SfT.  1-8486)     .    1*114 
Tartaric  add  (anhydrous)    .    .    .     1*600 
f*         »*    (crystallised)  .    .    .    1*705 
Even  this  easy  calculation  may  be  avoided, 
in  technical  analysis,  by  simply  taking  for  the 
assay,  such  a  wdght  of  the  respective  acids  as 
is  capable  of  disengaging  exaetUf  10  gr.  of 
dry  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicturbonaie.    In 
this  case,  the  loss  of  weight  in  grains,  from 
the  operation,  multiplied  by  10^  at  onoe  indi- 
cates the  exact  per-eemtage  strength  sought. 
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cial  oil  of  vitriol,  of  a  sp.  gr,  of  1*845,  exactly 
saturate  100  g^.  of  dried  earhouaie  of  ioda. 
An  acid  requiring  only  95,  50,  or  any  other 
number  of  graini  of  the  earhouate  to  aatorate 
it,  is  in  like  manner  termed  of  so  many  degrees 
strong ;  the  number  of  grains  representing  in 
each  case  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  This 
method  originated  with  the  French  chemists, 
and  though  only  conventional,  and  principally 
confined  to  commercial  purposes,  is  especially 
adapted  to  practical  men  but  little  conversant 
with  chemistry,  yet  very  ready  in  retaining  or 
calculating  anything  on  the  centesimal  scalp, 
from  its  similarity  to  monetary  lang^uage  and 
reckoning. 

ACIB'ITT.  jSTya.  Acid'itas,  L.  ;  Aoiditi^. 
Fr. ;  Savbe,  Qer.  In  c^emiHty,  the  state  of 
being  acid.  In  phifnology,  kc^  the  impression 
given  to  the  organs  of  taste  by  tart  or  acid 
substances.  Sourness.  See  FsBMSirTATiON, 
Malt-ltquobs,  WiirBB,  &c. 

Gas'tric  Acidity.  Acidity  of  the  stomach ; 
a  common  and  well-known  symptom  of  weak 
or  disordered  digestion. 

Treat,^  ^c.  Small  doses  of  abtorbenU  or 
antacids,  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  which 
some  tonic  bitter,  as  ectlumbafCiUcarilla,  ehawto- 
mile,  gentian,  or  oran^e-peel,  may  be  added. 
Stomachic  stimulants,  as  eapaieum,  ginger, 
mustard,  or  wine,  &c.,  taken  with,  or  after, 
meals,  are  also  useftiL  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  nutritious ;  and  acescent  vegetables,  over- 
ripe fruit,  and  weak  new  beer  or  other 
liquors,  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
howels  should  be  kept  regular,  but  not  open, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  mild  aperients;  as 
rhubarb,  aloes,  ettstor  oil,  senna,  or  mercurial 
piU,  or  compounds  containing  them.  Excessive 
looseness  or  diarrhoea  may  be  checked  by  a 
few  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda,  chdUc'mixture, 
or  astringents. 

In  IN7AN0T  this  affection  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  restlessness,  continual  crying,  draw- 
ing up  of  the  legs  forcibly  towards  the  body, 
hiccups,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  sour  eructations, 
griping  pains,  green  stools,  and  debility ;  often 
followed,  when  the  irritation  is  oonriderable, 
by  convulsions.  The  treatment  consists  in 
relieving  the  bowels  of  all  offending  matter 
by  a  few  doses  of  rhubarb-and-magnesia.  The 
looseness  or  diarrhcsa  may  be  checked  by  a 
few  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  chalk' 
mixture;  at  better,  in  an  infant  which  is  fed, 
by  lime-water  (1  or  2  fl.  oz.)  mixed  with  as 
much  milk.  Two  or  three  drops  of  caranoag, 
cinnamon,  dill,  or  peppermint  water,  on  sugar 
(not  with  the  food),  will  tend  to  promote  the 
expulsion,  and  prevent  the  undue  generation 
of  gases.  The  flatulence  usually  disappears 
with  the  acidity.  The  occasional  administra- 
tion of  1  to  3  gr,  of  quioksHver-witk-ohalk 
('gray  powder'),  will  fhequently  remove  the 
complaint,  and  prevent  its  recurrence,  when 
all  other  means  fail.  The  diet  of  both  nurse 
and  infant  should  be  carefully  regulated.    See 

AkTAOIDS,  DrBPBPSIA,  &c. 
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ACIDUL&    [L.  pi.]    In  medicine,  minefil  :• 
waters  rich  in  carbonic  add. 

ACXDULATXD.  %».  Aoeduultus,  Lr* 
AoiDinJ,  Fr.  Blended  or  flavoured  with  n-.ii 
acid;  made  slightly  sour.  See  SLuj  (Addip  - 
lated),  Drops,  Lozsvoxs,  Ac.  In  ekemkttjk  . 
the  addition  of  an  acid  to  a  nentral  or  id-  . 
kaline  liquid  until  it  reddens  Una  Ubnt 
paper. 

ACIDinC.     [L.]    An  acid. 

ACOLOGnr.  ^11.  In  aM<i»nV,  the  doetriM 
of,  or  a  discourse  on,  remedies,  or  the  materia 
medica. 

ACOVITE  (-nite).  Sgn,  AcON'irnif,  L.; 
AcoNiT,  Fr. ;  Akonituk,  Eisbnhut,  Stubic* 
HUT, Qer.  Monkshood;  wolfsbane.  Inhotasi^, 
a  genus  of  exogenous  plants.  Nat,  ord^  Bi- 
nunculacesB;  fi^.  sgst^  Polyandria  Trianis. 
They  are  characterised  by  ahowy  pui^  sr 
yellow  helmet-shaped Jf(MO0rt  g^wug  in  pani- 
cles, deeplv  cut  Isfoees,  and  perennial  (usually} 
tap-shap«d  or  tapering  rooft.  The  whole  plaat 
is  highly  poisonous,  the  roots  being  more  poU 
sonoos  than  the  leaves.  In  medicime  and  mm- 
teria  medico,  the  plant  AcoNinnc  Napxllui 
(which  see). 

Sgmptoms.  Numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  are  parched;  followed 
by  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  (some- 
times) delirium,  but  seldom  complete  coinai 
there  is  numbness  and  tingling  or  the  limbic 
a  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  (in  some  cases) 
f^thing  at  the  mouth,  severe  abdominal  puna, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea;  tremors  or 
twitchings  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  (some- 
times) convulsions  (in  animals,  but  not  in 
man);  sharp  cries;  pupil  (general^)  dilated, 
very  rarely  contracted ;  pulse,  fitftil  and  sbk- 
ing ;  skin,  cold  and  livid ;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; general  prostration;  loss  of  sensation  or 
feeling ;  insensibility,  general  tremblings  fidnt- 
ing,  and  sudden  deatii.  The  eves  are  often 
glaring;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  is 
completely  paralysed,  yet  retains  ooosdouaness 
to  the  last.  The  ease  generally  proves  imtel 
in  from  1  to  8  hours.  If  it  last  beyond  this 
period  there  is  hope  of  recovery.  (Fleming.) 

I^-eatment,  See  Alkaloiimi. 
ACOHITE  LEAVES  (B.  Ph.).  Sgn,  AcoviTi 
FOLIA,  L.  The  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tops 
of  eusonitum  napellus,  Linn.,  gathered  when 
about  one  third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Char.  Leaves  smooth,  palmate,  divided  into 
five  deeply  cut  wedge-shaped  segments;  excit- 
ing slowly,  when  chewed,  a  sensation  of  tin- 
gling.  Flowers  numerous,  irreg^ular,  deep  blue, 
in  dense  racemes. 
Prep.    Extractum  aconiti. 
ACOHITE    SOOT  (B.  Ph.).    Sgn.  Aocmm 
RADIX,  L.    The  dried  root  of  acomtum  na» 
peUms.     Imported   from    Germany,   or    cul- 
tivated in  Britain,  and  collected  in  tiie  winter 
or  early  spring  before  the  leaves  have  ap- 
peared. 
Char.  Usually  from  one  to  three  inches  longs 
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r  thim  tbt  SogtT  it  the  raomi,  tn- 
ckUh-brown,  intcnitllj  whitiih.  ' 
lion,  ekotiatulj  chewed, 
jlinf*  and  nmnbaeM. 
Lcooitis,  the  ictiTe  principle;  Idoi' 
coniti,  1  ounce  to  1  fluid  onnee; 
Lcomti,  641  grwni  to  I  flnid  oance. 
T  TOLXA.  See  Aoovrn  Lbatks. 
I  KAOIX.  See  Acovm  Root. 
lA.  Cj,HeOjK.  (B.P.)  Sjn.  Aco- 
An  mlktloid  obtuned  fittm  aconite. 


te  root,  in  roane  powder,  llponndi. 
icdnpirit       ,     .       ~\ 
Ifd  H-ater      .     .       I  ,      , 

—  »r....««.i.         I        of  each 

•d  Bolpbtirie  arid  J 
ion  the  aconite  not  thm-  pitlon*  of 
mix  tbem  well,  and  beat  nntil  ebul- 
nencca  ;  then  cool  and  macenta  for 
Tmufer  the  wttole  to  a  diiplace- 
intna,  and  percolate,  adding 
«  reqoUite,  nntil  the  root  i 
Dutil  off  the  gmter  part  of  the 
a  the  tinctnre,  and   eraporate  the 

orer  a  water  bath  until  the  whole 
ohol  faai  been  diMipated.  Hii  the 
xtract  thoroq^hlj  with  twice  Ita 
baiUng  diitilled  water,  and  when  it 
.  to  the  temperatare  of  the  atmo. 
er  throDg-h  paper.  To  the  filtered 
■olntion  of  ammonia  in  ilig^ht  eicev, 

them  gentlj  orer  a  water  Ittth. 
be  precipitate  on  a  Alter,  and  dr;  it. 
m  to  roarve  powder,  and  macerate  it 
«e  portion!  of  the  pure  ether  with 
gitation.  I>ei-aDt  the  ureral  pro- 
.  and  distil  olT  the  ether  until  the 
dr7.  DL-uolve  the  drv  extract  in 
lied  water  acidulated  with  the  ml. 
1;  and,  when  the  aolution  ii  cold, 

it  bj  the  cantinni  addition  of  mln- 
imooia  dilated  with  foar  timet  ita 
itiUcd  water.  Wash  the  pracijiitate 
with  a  imall  quantity  of  cold  dii- 
er,  and  dr;  it  by  alight  prewnre 
Ida  of  filtering  paper. 
(r*  and  Tetti.  A  white,  uinHlly 
,  Kilid,  loluble  in  150  parts  of  colit, 

bot  water,  and  mnvh  man-  wiliible 
and  in  ether;  iitniiiKly  altiaHim  t" 
itiDD*,  neutralising  aciilt.  and  pn-ci- 
m  them  1>;  the  caustic  aikali<v,  Uiit 
bcinate  of  ammonia  or  the  liimrlio- 
oda  ur  potaih.  It  melts  with  heat, 
witb  ■  nnokj  flame,  leaving:  no  rt 

bonwd   with   frve  access  of   n 
b«l  on  the  >kin  it  cansea  u  tineli  „ 
fullowrd  liy  prolonged  nuiuhnegs.  Ii 
rti™  p.,i«,n. 

ie  ACU.  (Identical  with  i^rori 
)  An  aeid  extncted  by  I'cscliic 
bIms  aia^tM,  «Bd  by  Btarconnut 
MbHS  Jinfafiia.  It  eii*l«  in  tli..i>e 
dj  in  ttaten  of  aoonitate  of  calciu  in. 


Prtipertiet.    A  white,  coloorleu,  • 

ACOVITIHA.    SeeAcoiTITU. 

ACOmraK.    SeeAooKiiia. 

AOOBTTinL  [L.]  Aconite.  The  phama- 
copmlal  name  of  ocoaifHai  naptltu*  (see  below). 

Aeonltnm  Tarox.  (Ind.  P.)  HMbital.  Tem- 
perate and  anb-Alpine  Himalaya,  at  10,000 
to   14,000  (tot  alevatioD,   Irom  Onrbwal   to 

Offleimal  part.  The  dried  not  (Aeomiti 
feracit  Radix),  in  common  with  tboae  of  other 
Himalayan  spodei,  via.,  neoaJfaas  aapellmr, 
a.  paimaivm,  mi  a.  Imridum,  constitntM  thu 
drug  well  known  in  the  baiaan  of  Upper 
India  under  the  Hindoitani  name  of  SM  or 
Biih. 

U  oecon  in  the  form  of  taberoni  root*  of  a 
more  or  Ina  conical  form,  traai  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  trtsm  half  an  Inch  to  one 
inch  in  tbickneaa  at  their  npper  end.  They 
have  omally  a  shrnnken  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  a  dark  shrivelled  bark  j  Oaetni* 
shining  and  resinons ;  aometimea  waiy,  vary- 
ing in  ctrionr  from  pale  to  deep  brawn.  Some 
spedmeni  are  white  and  spongy ;  and  these,  it 
"  iiaerled,  an  superior  in  activity  to  the  more 
•pact  kindi.  Inodotons;  taste  at  Brat 
slightly  bitter,  leaving  a  peeuliar  sense  of 
numbneaa  on  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Active 
inciple,  acoiufia. 

MediciU  proptrtia  and  uttt.  Similar  to 
those  of  aeoiulum  ui^eUiu  of  Europe.  Av- 
paralioat.  This  root  may  be  advantage- 
oosly  used  for  the  nunnfsctnre  of  aconitia, 
Che  proportion  of  this  alkaloid  bring  much 
larger  than  in  the  EnnnieaQ  drug;  and  also 
for  the  preparation  of  Linimeotnm  Aconiti. 
IVom  ita  greater  activity,  however,  it  is  nn- 
Ited  for  the  preparation  of  this  tinctnre, 
which  is  intended  for  internal  uae. 
Aconitun  Eeterophyllnm.  (Ind.  P.)  Ba- 
tai.  Western  temperate  Uimalsya,  at 
KX)  to  13,000  feet  elevation ;  from  Indus  to 
umaon.  OJpeiital  part.  The  dried  root 
(Aconili  ielerophglU  Aadix),  Ovoid  tuberous 
routs,  tapering  duwnwarda  to  a  point,  from 
and  D  half  inches  or  more  in  length, 
three  eightlis  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  snrface,  which  is  covered  with 
tliin  gfreyiah  opiilerinis,  ia  slightly  wrinkled 
>n|{itadinall;,  and  marked  here  and  tliero 
'ith  rout  scam.  It  is  iuodumus,  snd  of  a 
bittvr  t4ist«,devoid  of  acridity,  Uoes  notcon- 
tain  ucuuitia.  It  may  be  readily  diriUnKui**^! 
from  other  roots  sold  in  the  bHXaan  under  the 
tame  veniacnlar  name  (Atis)  by  its  chamc- 
teristic  bitterness.  Proptrtin.  Tunic  and 
Hntiperindic.  It  may  be  administered  iiiter- 
iiullv  with  Kurety.  an  it  coiituins  no  poisiiiiuiia 
principle.  Thtrapentic  um.  In  convalesi-euce 
aiWr  debilitating  diaonnes,  and  in  intermittent 
und  other  paroiysmul  fevers,  it  has  been  found 
an  efticieut  remedy,  Dotrt.  Tonic,  6  to  10 
Ifruiia  thrice  daily ;  antiiierlodic,  20  to  30 
^'r.«iit«  of  the  povdervd  root  every  tbr«e  or 
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ACORN— ACRID. 


fuar  lionrs,  irreepective  of  the  presence  of 
pyrexia. 

Aconitom  KapeU'ut.  [Linn.]  Syn.  Aco- 
ki'tum.  Ph.  L.,  £.,  &  D. ;  AooNiT  kap^l,  cba- 

PEBON  SB  XOIVB,   Fr. ;   ElSKNEITT,   BLAUIB- 

8TUBMHUT,  Qer.  Early  Uae  wolfsbane,  or 
deadly  aconite.  JSt»b,  Varions  parts  of  Roropc; 
g^ws  wild  in  England,  flowering  in  Jnne  and 
Jnlv.  TheJYegh  and  dried  leavei  TACOiriTi 
to'^lium),  Ph.  L.  &  E.  The  root  (aooviti 
ba'dix),  Ph.  L.  &  D.  This  is  the  species  of 
aconite  ordered  in  the  phannacoposiaa,  and 
commonly  used  in  medicine.  When  chewed 
it  imparts  a  sensation  of  acrimony,  followed 
by  a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips,  g^ms,  palate,  and 
faaces,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  general  tremor 
and  chilliness.  The  juice  applied  to  a  wound 
or  the  unsound  skin,  affects  the  whole  nervous 
system.  Even  by  remaining  long  in  the  hand, 
or  on  the  bosom,  it  produces  unpleasant 
symptoms.  Fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  by  eating 
the  root  in  mistake  for  horseradish,  have  been 
common  of  late  years. 

The  leaf>€s  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  appear.  The  root  should  be  taken  up 
in  autumn.  When  the  whole  plant  is  em- 
ployed, it  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  The  strength  (richness 
in  aconitia)  varies  considerably  with  the  time 
of  the  year.  1  oz,  of  the  '  fresh  root'  contains 
i  to  f  gr.  of  aconitia;  1  ^.  of  the  dried 
English  root  contains  from  12  to  36  gr.  (Hera- 
path).  The  leavet  possess  the  greatest  activity 
iust  beforo  flowering ;  the  root,  after  it.  The 
root  is  at  all  times  AiUy  tur  times  as  strong  as 
the  leaves  or  herb.  The  wild  plant  contains 
much  more  aconitia  than  that  which  is  culti- 
vated. The  herb,  and  all  its  preparations,  lose 
their  efficacy  if  long  kept.  The  powder,  more 
particularly,  cannot  be  relied  on. 

ProperOet,  AnUdotw,  8(v»    See  Aoohitb. 

Tests,  4*0.    See  Aoonitb. 

Uses,  Sec.  In  small  doses  aconite  is  narcotic* 
powerfully  diaphoretic, and  sometimes  diuretic; 
-  in  larger  ones,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  produced  by  aeoniiia.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  sedative  on  the  heart's  action,  and 
destroys  sensibility  without  disturbing  the 
mental  faculties.  It  has  been  given  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  g^ut,  paralysis,  scirrhus,  scrofula, 
cancers,  venereal  nodes,  epilepsy,  amaurosis, 
intermittents,  &c. ;  but  its  exhibition  requires 
the  greatest  possible  caution.  As  a  topical  60- 
number  it  has  been  used  with  g^eat  advantagpe 
in  painful  affioctions  depending  on  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Externally,  it  "  is 
most  valuable  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  pains.  In  neuralgia,  no  remedy,  I 
believe,  will  be  found  equal  to  it.  One  appli- 
cation of  the  tincture  produces  some  amelio- 
ration ;  and  after  a  few  times'  use,  it  flrequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  cured.  In  some 
oases,  the  benefit  appears  almost  mag^caL  In 
others,  however,  it  entirely  fails  to  g^ve  per- 
manent relief."  "  I  do  not  think  that  in  any 
(case)  it  proves  injurious."  "  When  it  succeeds, 


it  gives  more  or  less  relief  at  the  first  applioii.'' 
tion.    When  the  disease  depenfu  on  inflsa»  ^ 
mation,  aconite  will  be  found,  I  think,  a&  w*" 
availing  remedy."     "  In  rheumaUe  paimSf  ub-  * 
accompanied  with  local  swelling  or  rednesi, 
aconite  is  frequently  of  very  great  service.'' 
(Pereira,  iii,  691.)  Dose,  of  the  powder,  1  t»l  ' 
g^.,  g^dually  increased  to  6  or  8.    Dr.  StosA  . 
was  the  first  who  gfave  wolfsbane  internally,  ** 
about  the  year  1762.    It  has  since  been  sm-  ' 
cessfVilIy  employed  in  Qermany   in  eases  of  ' 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  ^.,  some  of  wUek 
wero  of  long  standing  and  had  resisted  evoy 
other  remedy.    In  England  it  has  been  leas  ex- 
tensively used. 

AeonitamPanicula'tam.  Bmicled  wol&baDs; 
a  species  formerly  ordered  in  the  Ph.  L. ;  and« 
Mrith  a,  napeUus,  also  in  the  Ph.  U.  S.  It  ii 
less  active  than  the  officinal  species. 

A'CORV.  Sgn,  Glans  QUEa'cua,  L.  IV 
seed  or  frmt  of  the  oak.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  acorns  probably  fbrmed  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  food  of  man.  (Ovid^ 
Met,,  i,  106;  Virgil,  Georg,,  i,  8;  &c.)  Im 
modem  times,  during  periods  of  scarcity,  tiiay 
have  been  consumed  as  food  on  the  ContineaL 
Besides  staroh,  they  contain  a  peculiar  spectss 
of  sog^,  which  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  k 
unfcrmentable ;  they  also  contain  tannic  and 
gallic  acids.  Mannite  and  dulcose  are  the 
substances  which  it  most  nearly  resembUa. 
(M.  Dessaig^es.)  During  the  autumn,  aooms 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  poisonous  to  cattit 
and  sheep.  Supposed  cases  of  so-called  aeon 
poisoning  are  best  treated  by  withdrawing  the 
supply  of  acorns,  or  romoving  the  animals  from 
the  pastures  on  which  the  acorns  fall,  and  1^ 
the  administration  of  aperients,  alkalies,  and 
stimulants. 

ACOEUS  CAL'AXUS.    See  Swxbt  Flag. 

AC0TTLE1X)]f8  (-ko-te-le'-).  i%a.  Aoottu'- 
dokbb  (-dbn-ez ;  L.,  prim..  Or.),  jfussieu ;  ACO- 
TYL^DOirs,  Fr. ;  Ohkb  samxnlappek,  Ger.  In 
hotang,  plants  whose  seedsarenotfumishedwith 
distinct  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  AeotgledommM 
plants  form  one  of  the  two  g^reat  di  visions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  the  natural 
system.  They  are  remarkable  by  increasing 
chiefiy  in  length,  by  additions  to  their  end ; 
and  not  by  additions  to  the  outside,  as  in  Exo- 
gens ;  or  to  the  inside,  as  in  Eudogens.  They 
aro  also  tormed  Asex'ual  and  Flowxbi.bss 
PLANTS,  and  answer  to  the  CBYPToaAiOA.  of 
the  Linnean  system.    See  Acboqxns,  Csllv- 

LABB8,   THALLOaEMS,  &C. 

ACOUS'TICS  (-koV).  The  science  of  audition 
and  sound;  that  branch  oi physics  which  treats  of 
their  causes,  nature,  and  phenomena.  The 
doctrine  of  the  production  and  transmission 
of  sound  is  tormed  Diacous'ticb  ;  that  of  re- 
flected sound  Catacoub'tics. 

Acooitioi.  In  medicine,  remedies  employed 
to  relieve  deafness. 

AdtlD.  Sgn,  Ac/sB,  Ao'siSyL. ;  AcBS  (Acre). 
Fr. ;  Bkibssnd,  Schabt,  Ger.  In  ekemisirg  and 
medicine,  sharp,  pungent,  acrimonious.    Acrid 
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ADJECTIVE— AFFINITY. 


arts.  Attempta  haveiince  been  made  to  con- 
vert the  dead  bodies  of  cattle  (carrion)  into 
adipocere,  for  the  purposes  of  the  candle-maker 
and  the  soap-boiler,  but  withoat  snccess.  Be- 
sides, dead  animal  matter  can  be  worked  np 
more  profitably  than  in  making  artificial 
adipocere. 

Hatchettine  or  roch-fat,  is  sometimes  called 
'  adipocere ' ;  and  hog-hutter  is  a  substance 
nearly  similar  to  it. 

AiyjEuTivjs.  iSj^fli.  ADJBon'yus,  L. ;  Ad- 
JXCTIF,  Fr.  In  djfeing,  depending  on  another, 
or  on  something  else ;  applied  to  those  colours 
which  require  a  base  or  mordant  to  render  them 
permanent.    See  DTEiva. 

AiyjUVAVT.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn,  Ad^jtyavs, 
L.;  Aidant,  &c,  Fr.  Assistant;  helping. 
(As  a  substantiye-— )  InpreteriptionM,  see  Pbb- 
SOBIBIKG  (Art  of). 

M  (e).  [L.]  For  words  sometimes  written 
with  this  initial  diphthong,  and  not  found  below, 
look  under  £. 

-BGI'RINOK  (.jr-).    [Gr.]     SeeOiKTMEHT. 

-BGYPTI'ACUlIt  (-j^p-ti'-)-  [La*-]  ^' 
Unottbu'tum  MQTPTiACUU,  L.  Oxymel  or 
liniment  of  verdigris.  The  name  originated 
with  Hippocrates,  who  is  said  to  have  learned 
its  composition  in  Egypt. 

JEOLIPILE  (.pile).  A  hollow  ball  of  meUl, 
having  a  slender  neck  with  a  very  small  ori- 
fice, contrived  to  exhibit  the  conversion  of 
tciUer  into  steam  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  to 
account  for  the  natural  production  of  winds. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  and  was  studied  by  Descartes  and 
others.  It  has  been  used  in  swrgsry  to  pro- 
duce eschars,  in  the  same  cases  at  mozas ;  the 
effect  of  the  steam  being  limited  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  perforated  pasteboard.  When  filled 
with  alcohol,  and  the  jet  of  vapour  inflamed, 
it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  blowpipe.  M. 
Soyer  used  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  to  supply 
the  heat  in  his  portable  fhmace.  The  liquid, 
however,  which  he  employed,  was  camphine. 

A'EE(a'.er).     [L.,  prim.  Gr.]    Air. 

A'E&ATED  (a^r-rate-Sd).  In  chemistry, 
&c.,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  See 
Alkali,  Lemonade,  Watsbs,  &c 

AE'^SIAL  (a-cre'-e-&l).  Belonging  to  the  air 
or  atmosphere;  produced  by,  consisting  of, 
depending  on,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  air, 

AEBIFICA'TIOlf  (a-Sr-e-).  Syn.  Aebitica'- 
Tio,  L.;  A^BiTiOATiON,  Gaz£ification,  Fr. 
In  chemistry,  the  conversion  of  a  body  into 
gas. 

AOBSIFORH  (a'-Sr.)  Syn,  AiBnroBM'is, 
L. ;  AiliBiFOBMS,  Gaz^ifobme,  Fr.;  LUFT- 
70BKIG,  &c.,  Ger.  In  chemistry,  air-like, 
gaseous. 

AESOL'OOT.  Syn,  Aebolo'oia,  L.  ;  Aebo- 
LOOIB,  Fr.,  Ger.  In  physics,  a  discourse  or 
treatise  of  the  air.  In  physiology  and  hygikne, 
the  doctrine  of  the  air,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  its  salubrity  and  action  on  organised 
bdngs. 


AESOlfETEB.  Syn,  AESOm^TanM,  Lf 
AiBOuiTBB,  Fr.  An  instmment  used  ii 
aerometry. 

AEBOlfETRT.    ^^ii.    Abboir'tka,   Ii.| 
Ai^BOM^TBiB,  Fr. ;  Lufticbsskitkst,  See,,  Qmy 
In  chefnistry  and  physics,  the  art  of  m< 
gases,  and  of  determining  their  densitieii. 

AESOV AUTICS.  Syn.  AiBONAuriQui;  Ibi 
The  art  of  sailing  in,  or  of  navigating  tiie  dK 
See  Balloons. 

AEB0PE03IA.  [L.]  1^  A^EormmOi 
Fr.  In  pathology,  a  dread  of  air  (wind);  t 
common  symptom  in  hydrophobia,  and  oofli> 
sionally  present  in  hysteria  and  phnmitii. 

AEROSTATICS.    Syn,  AbbobtaVica,  L.; 
AiIEbobtatiqus,  Fr.    That  branch  OJpnBuwm 
ties   which  treats  of  air,  and  other  daitii 
fluids,  in  a  state  of  rest. 

AESOSTA'TIOlf.  [Eng.,Fr.]  %ii.  AiMli. 
ta'tio,  L.  The  art  of  weighing  the  lbs 
aSrial  suspension  and  navigation.  See  Bal- 
loons. 

JERV'QO  (e-).  [L.]  The  rust  of  bm^ 
bronze,  or  copper;  verdigris. 

SaCUUS,  CiiRifl^  A  crystalline  flao. 
rescent  substance  existing  in  the  bai^  of  tht 
horse-chestnut  (tssculus  hippooasttmmm)  and 
of  other  trees  of  the  genera  JBsemlms  and 
Paria,  In  the  above-named  sources  JEseoHi 
is  associated  with  another  flooresoent  bo^y 
called  Pariin, 

SfTBXBL.    See  Ethsb. 

£THE''SEA  (-ther^-).    [L.  pi.]     Eihen. 

ESTHETICS  (ez-).  %n.  XBTRWifiOA,  Xm 
Medicines  or  agents  which  afiect  aeusatioi. 
See  Anjesthsticb  and  Htpebjesthbtios. 

jETHIOPS.    See  Ethiops. 

AFFECTIOK.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn,  AwrK&m, 
L.  In  pathology,  a  term  nearly  s^'nonymow 
with  disease.  ' 

AFFHriTT.  Syn,  Chemical  ATFnrnrs 
Affinitas,  L.;  Affinity,  Fr. ;  Ybbwaviw- 
8CHAFT,  Ger.  If  oil  and  water  be  thakei 
together  they  produce  no  change  upon  cm 
another,  as  is  proved  by  their  separatmg  into 
two  layers  with  their  properties  uni£ered, 
when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  short  time.  Such  bodies  are  said,  in 
chemical  language,  to  have  no  qffimiy  for  one 
another.  If  iodine  and  metallic  mercoxy  be 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  they  will  unite 
in  definite  proportions  by  toeight,  and  fbrm  a 
combination  ^onesAmg  properties  totally  die- 
tinct  from  those  of  its  constituents,  Thn% 
iodine  is  a  greyish,  metallic-looking  solid*  oon- 
vertible  into  a  violet  vapour  by  heat,  per* 
ceptibly  soluble  in  water,  and  capaUe  of 
producing  a  blue  compound  with  ttarcbt 
Mercury  is  a  metallic,  silvery  looking  liquid. 
The  product  of  their  union  (biniodide  ^ 
mercury)  is  a  scarlet  powder,  destitute  of 
metallic  lustre,  convertible  into  vapour  by 
heat,  without  the  production  of  violet  fumes* 
insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  developing 
a  blue  colour  with  starch.  Again,  the  greenish- 
yellow  and  intensely  poisonous  gas,  chknine^ 
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AFFUSION— AGDE. 


Iptitf*  froporHim*  If  totigU  with 
i-Ekt,  and  bi^j  pouoaoni  metal 
H«doc*  tbe  white  eiTitaUine  wlid 
ndimn  (cmnmcm  nit),  k  compoimd 
pt  in  Ten  larg*  qoantiticf,  i*  not 
wceoM,  but  aetoall  j  beneflcial  to 

nUnatioiis  ue  mIM  eiemieal 
and  lh«  fcwca  which  faindi  th«ir 
I  together    b  ^stingoiAad  from 


■«M^. 


I  in  mart  euca  emiad  between 
i1»taneea,  is  which  reapec. 
irfii'aa ;  bnt  bodiet  onited  bf 
f.  ink  to  paper,  paint  to  wood,  Ae, 
I  onited  b;  alBnit^,  laBtr  no  di 

i>  exerted    at  immeanmble 


I  moat  be  bronght  into  (appaTcntl;) 
aet>  Tliia  ooDdittaa  ia  freqnentlj 
the  TaporiMtico,  fiuion,  or  wlatioil 
aa«  at  the  bodie*  to  b«  antnnittad 

inataneaa  anbatancea  nhich  hare  no 
ana  another  at  ndinu7  tempei*- 
eat  thi*  power  when  heated, 
r  elttmietU  antsa  takea  place,  bnt 
J  endred ;  oonvenel;,  tbe  deeom- 

B  demical  copiponnd  ia  alwaji 
I  by  an  apparent  loaa  of  heat  or 
r taaaperatore. 

be  meet  atriking  phenomena  cIib- 
oC  and  accxnapanjiog,  ehemical 
,  derelopment  of  heat,  change  of 
ind  anioB  in  deAnHe  or  coiutant 

by  weight. 
V.     In  ehewuttrj/f  the  vaflbingofa 

Ac,  for  the  poipoae  oF  remoTing 
Man.     In  meJicime,  aeFiuion  ia   of 


••,«hicha>iiai.tinw.ahin|ra 
wiU>..pongeorrag«)afc«d 

>art 

•iaxt  which  eonuat 
wp  by  dn^  like  T»i 

a   throwing 
n,  apon   the 

r  Wb,  wl^cb  conaiat  in  allowing 
rf  amaU  atrama  of  water  to  fall 

ban  termed  doucAe  hj  the 
DAMP.     ^nt.   Cboie-quf.   t.'u-. 
(aa  raeoltiDg  fnna  eiploaioni  of  air 
aft  (light  earbnaetted  hyilrogenj  in 

PAIMB.  Thaw  following  child- 
I  aHlj  ramadj  ia  patiauee:  they 
M^b*  IkaqMBtly  alleriated    by 


snjss- 


by   neana   of  a    broad    bandage. 
TbCT  aeldom   foUo*  with  aaTerity  the  flnt 

iirra-TABH  (.w8ah).  It.  the  art  0/ (i. 
dutUltr,  the  liqnor  in  the  rtiU  after  the  apirit 
baa  been  drawn  o*ar. 

Aa'ASia    [Eng,  Fr.j     S,m.  Aai^iuuM. 

ABAXICVB,     lu;     BuiTUaCHWAKK,      PiLl, 

ScawAim.  Qer.  In  iobav,  a  genua  ofyWi^ 
of  nnmemiu  apeciea,  embracing  Uie  mnahroooa 
and  champignona.  Of  theae  planta,  aoma  are 
edible ;  othen  poieoaooa,  lie  teem  I»  alao 
commonly  applied  to  the  toltttnt  fbimd  on 
oaka   (iodckwdod),  and  on    larchca   (m*li 

ny-agaiio.  ^a.  Flz  mrBa^ooif ;  Aoab'i- 
;■  ■idbci"bu,  Linn.)  Ajuhi'ta  k.  One 
of  the  moat  narootic  and  pi^aoiioDa  of  onr 
ftmgi,  prodadng,  in  tmall  dotm,  intoiication 
and  a  pleauDg-  apecie*  of  delirinm ;  for  which 
pnrpoae  it  ia  commonly  employed  in  Kama- 
chatka.  (Hooker.)  It  poaaeaaea  the  aingnlar 
property  eS  imparting  an  intoxicating  quality 
to  Uie  nrine,  wUch  continnea  tar  a  loi^  time 
after  taking  it.  Thia  aecretion  ia,  therefin«, 
eoanuinly  aaved  by  the  natire*  during  a 
•careity  of  the  fdngni.  "Tboa,  with  a  few 
''  -  ~  [»rty  of  dmnkarda  may  keep  np 
^h  for  ■  week;"  and  the  intoiica- 


(Langadorff.)  Water  in  which  it  baa  been 
boiled  ia  poiaonooa;  but  the  hoiied  fnngna 
itaelf  ia  Inert.  The  liqnid  from  it  ia  oaed 
FLZ-FOiioir;  whence  the  name  awti- 
nmm  ia  derived.  It  may  be  known  by  ita 
rich  orange-red  colour  In  antamD. 

AflATB  (-ftte,  -etj).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  %». 
AOHI'TXB  (-ka'-tez),  L.  A  aemi-pellncid  un- 
■ygtalliied  ipecie*  of  quartt,  remarkable  for 
a  hardneaa,  variety  of  colour,  and  macepti- 
ilit;  oF  receiving  a  high  poliah.  It  ia  an 
aggregate  of  variona  giliceoni  mineral!,  of 
'bich  cbalcedony  appeara  generally  to  be  the 
aae.  Camelian,  Jaiper,  ametbyat.  and  otiier 
imilar  minersla,  often  enter  ioto  iti  compoai- 
ion.  The  eolooTB  are  often  delicately  ar- 
ranged in  atripei,  bands,  or  cloada.  Thoae 
which  take  an  angular  form,  aa  the  Scotch 
pebhU,  are  called  rosTiFici.TiDii  asatis.  It 
the  least  valoable  of  tbs  precious  atones, 
d  i«  chiefly  made  into  ringn,  seal),  beads, 
burnishers,  &c.,  on  account  of  Its  hardneM. 
Its  powder  is  un.'d  for  cleansing  and  polish- 
ing   iron,  brass,  kx.,    and    to   simrpen    edge- 

AB'HAIL.    See  Whitlow. 

AQKTf  KOTICB  (grip-).  Syn.  Anthypnot'- 
ica  (hip-) ;  AOBlFNor'lCi,  Aktuipsot'ic*, 
L.  In  medicine  and  pJarmaroIo^,  agonta  or 
sulmtflnces  which  prevent  sleep ;  a»  tea,  coffee, 
digilalii,  vinfgar,  &c. 

A'QUE  (.gii).     SeePEVKB  (Intermittent). 

Ague-cake.  The  popular  name  of  a  tainonr 
Felt  under  the  false  nb«  on  the  left  side,  tbrmed 
by  enla^ement  and  indnraWon  of  the  spleen. 


AIOEEMOBE— AIR. 


foUawing  protracted  Agne;  *1m,  lotnetime^ 
of  inilm«tioQ»  of  the  liver  following  ague. 

Agas-drop.     See  Qitack  Mrdicihxs. 

Aga«-ult  (-i6\t).    Dinilptute  of  qidoine. 

Agoa-tTM.    Sunifru. 

AgM-wwd.  The  herb  ftonH^A-worfC  Enpft- 
Wrinm  perfolia'tnni,' Linn.)- 

AIO^KOEX  CBg-r-mor).  [Fr.l  PoItW- 
ued  akarmtU  in  the  itate  it  ii  lued  to  make 
gDD  powder. 

AISVIbURTI  (AiTKLnn).     [Fr.]     In 


to  Kn;  m&ifomi  bodjj  tho*,  I?  the  al 
mliti  unmonUcul  gu  wu  called  alkali 
oiygeo, — dephlwittieated,  Tttal,  or  oa 
air  I  oulionie  anhjdrida  (cubonlc  arid 
air;  hjdnwen,  infiammable  air;  heaij 
netted  hjt&ogen  (oleflant  gai),  heavj 
ibleur;  nitrogen, — mephitiivpblogU 
nitntw  tdr.    At  the  prcwnt  time  tJ 


ia  njiiallj  iMtnctad  to 
lope  lammnding  the  eoUd  m 
our  globe. 


four  volamea  of  lutrogen  and  one  vo 
okjgen,  or  more  aoeoratdj — 

Nitrogen 79-1       ...      J 

Oxygen 90^      ...      i 


100 
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eoolnrg,  a  term  applied  to  aeretal  nnall  diihea, 
from  the  artiela  of  whidi  Aej  eonaiit  bdng 
tnonnted  on  ritver  itM(li«>,  or  simtrt,  irith  or- 
namental liandlea  or  tope.  (See  mgr.)  Tbej 
(brm  oM  of  the  yarletiea  of  Ule  'hon.d'tBuvrei' 
of  Sojer;  and  ate  commonl;  lerred  on  a 
napUn.  The  tinven  ihonld  be  abont  fooc 
Inche*  lonK  Mul  of  the  thicknoa  of  an  ordi- 
narj  packing  needle.  The  penon  eating  what 
la  MTred  en  them,  tiikea  the  bead  of  the 
■kewer  between  the  thnmb  and  flagen  of  the 
left  hand,  and  ]Mcka  it  off  with  hit  fork. 
Those  noticed  by  Soyer  are — 
Aignlllrtte*  k  t'lpalu  (imelU) 


AignlllittM  de  Hamaid  (lobttan) ; 
AlgalllettM  d«  LangM  de  B«raf  ((W-to«fs«) ; 
AlgnUlattei  de  Sla  a*  Ten  (tweMread  of 

AlgnUlettei   de  Tolailli  1  la   JoUe   Hlla 

all  of  which  are  prepared  in  a  nearly  nmiUr 
manner,  merely  varying  the  Mneet,  Ac,  to 
Boit  the  article  and  pali^  See  Aim-BTm, 
HoM-P'attYBM.  Ac 

AIL'ftKBT.  Pain,  indliponUon;  diieaie. 
Iti  DM  i*  generally  netiioted  to  the  non- 
acnte,  and  milder  fonna  of  fliinam 

AIB.  [Bog..  Ft.]  ^nt.  An,  L.  (from  114^. 
Or.);  Lvn,  Qer.;  Athmfbiuc  An;  Th> 
ATMOSnoxx.    Thii  name  wai  fbrmerly  given 


The  chief  ftanctioni  of  the  oiygei 
maiut^  reipitation  and  aapport  com 
while  the  offlce  of  the  nitrogen  ia  to  di 
oxygen  and  control  itt  energy. 

mddee  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  aqni 
poor,  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  an 
add  are  met  with  in  tlie  atmoiphere, 
eapedally  during  and  after  thnnder  ata 

Vapour  of  water  ie  eetentdal  to  the 
tion  of  antmala  and  planti,  in  order  t 
o^ani  concerned  in  thii  opention 
kept  in  a  eoft  and  moiat  conutlon. 

Carbonic  anhydride  ii  eTolved  dnri) 
bnttioQ,  pntrebctioD,  and  fermentatlo 
alio  a  [vodnct  of  the  reepiration  of  1 
and  highly  p^eonooi  to  them,  evei 
dilated  with  large  proportiona  of  aii 
gaa  is,  howerer,  greedily  abcorbed  \tj 
which  decompoee  It;  tbey  anmilate  1 
ban  and  return  the  oxygen  to  the  atmi 
ready  to  be  again  conanmed  in  inppor 
life  of  the  animRl  world. 

Ammonia  ig  dpriied  from  the  pntr 
of  Biiimal  and  vegetable  lubetances 
from  atmoapberic  ammonlacal  compom 
planti  obtun  moch  of  the  nitrogen  1 
eoentinl  to  the  fbrmatlon  of  many 

Nitric  acid,  Uke  ammonia,  ie  abMrl 
its  nitrogen  aidmilated,  by  planta. 

In  addition  to  the  gates  and  viponn 
enumerated,  a>  well  u  other*  which 
minnte  qnantity,  or  which  are  of  01 
rional  occorrence,  Paiteur  and  other 
gaton  have  discovered  in  the  air  Uvtn 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  pati 
and  fennentatioD,  and  which  are  coi 
in  iome  tnitanees,  to  engender  dim 
they  are  ii^eeted  Into  the  blood  of 
In  &ct,  the  spread  of  infections 
(.  g.,  imallpoi,  typhnt  fever,  otttlc 
Ac.,  ia  attribnted  to  the  preaence 
atmoephere  of  the  germs  of  such  i 
~  tUered  to  be  living 


iHiua  of  the  larger  nDimals  into  whose 
<  tlwj  luTc  found  entrance. 
[Ar.]      An  imtijMirabU  ariicU  equi 
i~the    GnglUh    'Ae.      It    ii    round 
chcmiral    Knd    other    wordi    derived 
e  Arabic  ;  ai,  a/ft«mv,  dtcob^  afiriniic, 
f.  fa. 
BIBTEK.     ^>.    AiSATBB,  Ft.;  Au- 

t,  ALABaSTSl'TEB,  AlulBAS'lSITM,  L.  A 
lite  ipcciea  at  oUisreoui  and  of  gjpuooi 
ued  bj  icnlpton.  There  are  Kvenl 
<,  all  of  which  nay  be  ranged  nndur 
ubi— 

kLca"Baor>  aUBtniB:  Okixfi'ala.; 
n'TlB.  A  tab-Tariety  of  carbooita  of 
i,  formed  bv  thedepoaitionof  calcareooi 
s  in  the  eavcnii  of  limeibme  rocki.  It 
liatcd,  flbroQi,  or  grwiiilar  itmctare.  and 
,  aofl,  rich,  nmi-tranilncent  whitenew, 
If  Bgreeablj  rariegated  with  andalMtiog' 
IT  (tripea  of  Tarioni  ahade*  of  yellow, 
brown.  This  Taricty  is  that  moat  Ba- 
by icalpton,  aod  for  the  manofsctare 
vtcr  ornaments.  The  sadenU  used  it 
tment  and  perfame  boxes.  At  the 
if  Sw  Rlippo  (TtMcanj),  the  proceM 
breiation  nuj  ba  eiamiDed  by  the  ob- 
The  natoral  ipriog  of  boiling  wRt«r 
ubonatc  of  lime  in  tolation  by  means 
lorcttad  hydrogen,  whieh.  escaping  into 
,  taarei  tlie  lime  as  a  prueipitnte,  which 
Inally  depMlt«d  in  a  concrete  form. 
n.  Bropiiart.) 

TymraorComioR  aubuter;  Qif- 
Anatnral  hydratedBolpliateof  culrinni, 
ling  a  little  cirbonitc  of  uiK'iiim.  Tliat 
M  qurrio  of  tbe  I'aris  banin  contains 
ISJ  of  tie  liitl«r  anlMtance.  Whcu  cnl- 
3r  roasted,  and  powdered,  it  formi  tbe 
^c  htiowD  onder  tbe  oame  of  PlasteU 
lu.  The  more  comjiact,  tine-graiucd 
tat  at  thia  variety  arc,  like  the  pre- 
004  icnlptared  ioto  ulmost  nDnihvrless 
of  umamtnt  and  utility,  such  aa  Tuea, 
landa,  itatoettes,  Itc.  The  inferior 
lOly  are  manufactnretl  into  the  'plaHer 
if*  of  the  shops.  The  beat  specimen*  are 
mI  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  gypaom 
a,  and  are  whit«,  and  graQDlar,  not  un. 
jrars  marble.  It  takes  u  high  polish  i 
m  it*  loftncs*  and  liiiliility  to  hucouie 
□red,  irticlES  furmed  of  it  r«[nire  nwrc 
tmtiDeut   tlisu   even  tbiite  of   '  cul- 

iagttr  is  TBOcaiiT,  tcunbd,  and 
I9n>.  in  a  nearly  similar  mniiner  to  the 
rarwtie*  of  marble.  Ilic  tools  riiiembli! 
mploTed  for  the  like  operations  in  ivory 
uk     Hacbinery  is  now  often  appUed  to 

im^tr  IB  POIUEKD,  Bnt  with  pumire 
ud  tlMO  with  a  paste  or  pap  mnde  of 
r,  iM^mDd  miU  at  mittri  anil  histly 
yjimimtl.  Abetter  method,  however,  U 
it  flnt  with  dried  tltae»-graii  {i  "'" 
■d  Bftarwidi  irith  Hmhi  potedtr 


■noB  utara-graii  \ct\\i.v-u- 
I  irith  Umlji  potaitrtd  and 


Mijfed  tlaied  lima  formed  into  a  paste  with 
tBoier.  The  surface  is  then  'finiahedoff'  by 
friction  viib  fiMlji  poadered  tale  or  JVwacA 
cimllc,  until  a  satiny  lustre  is  produced,  or  with 
pultg  pomder,  in  a  similar  way  ta  marble. 
.< /ai Offer  isKNOBAYSB  with  tools  remmbling 
Me  employed  for  other  aoft  miueralij.  It  is 
CUED  by  covering  every  part  of  the  aorface, 
except  that  to  be  acted  on,  with  a  solution  of 
tchite  wax  in  oil  qf  iurpeaiine  {1  to  4s)  thick- 
ened with  ■  little  fiwlg  pomdered  while  lead, 
and  subsequent  immersioo  in  waier  acidolated 
with  acetic  add  or  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the 
calcareous  variety;  and  in  Mpring  water,  for 
20  to  60  hours  (sccordiog  to  the  efftet  deatred), 
for  the  gypseous  veriety,  Tbe  varuish  is 
washed  off  with  oil  of  lurpeittiite,  and  the  etched 
parts  careftilly  brushed  over  with  jIiu^^b. 
dered  ffi/pttim. 

Alatatter  a  lanrsD  ioAisrilinn}  by  means 
of  while  of  egg,  or  rice  fflae,  thickened  with 
Jiiula  poadertd  quietlime ;  or  by  a  paste  of 
newly  baked  and_^iirfypoK!o!ereiij(jipn(»i,miied 
□p  with  tbe  lenst  poaaible  quantity  of  water. 

CaUareone    alaJiatltr    is    usually  CLZAVEIi 
with  a  brush    and  wiirm    eoap-aad-Kaler,    at 
with  tepid  water  to  which  a  few  grains  of  car- 
tanale  of  toda  or  of  amuuiata  hai  l>een  added; 
followed   in   cither    case   by  rioaing  in  cbo* 
■.     Delicate  objects  in  gjipnotu  alabaeltr 
inly  he  safely  cleuoed  with  benzol,  or  with 
pure  oil  of  turpentine.  If  necesgoty,  the  sorface 
must  be  repolished.      Gbe&be  BFOTa  may  be 
removed  from  either  variety  with  a  little  ben- 
zol or  ail  of  tvrpenliae. 
Alahatter   is   occaiionnlly  staiksd  or  00- 
ICBES,  and,  for  the  cnlcareous  variety,  in  a 
mikr  way  to  niarblc,  except  thnt  heat  is  not 
nployed;   and  for  the  gypseons  variety,  in 
le  miiiner  noticed  under  I'lAeTEit  of  Fabis. 
The  gypseous  variety  is  also  bbonzes  nod 
tBDENEi)  in  a  giuiilnr  way  to  that  adopted 
r  casts  in  the  latter  substance. 
Oi«.  GypsOOnsBlahaateriadiasolvedhy  water; 
and  the  bounty  of  both  varieties  is  almost  irro- 
covernbly  destroyed  hy  greaar,  coloured  tnla, 
varniahc!!,  smoke,  &c.    It  ia,  therefore,  unfitted 
for  garden  onuimeutil,  or  other  objucts  eipoaed 
to  the  rain  or  weather,  unless  it  be  painted  or 
ironzed;    and   is  even  then  very  perishable, 
^uiitact  with  acids,  alkalies,  and  ammoniacul 
ind    salphurOuB   fumes,   alao    injure,    and,   if 
pn)lonKed,  doatroy   it.      Even   an   mieorked 
jiliinl  of  suielling-aalts  placed  on  a  maillol-pi"* 
bcsidt!  un  alabaster  vuse,  will  taem  destroy  ila 
beauty.    ThuH.  ull  ilulicatc  objects  in  ahiliostiT 
ahonlil  be  priitected  liy  a  gluiM  shade. 

Orienfol  Alabaster  (Fuctitious).  Figaret, 
iatio  retiemt,  &e.,  of  couaideralilo  liardneas  aud 
beautv,  may  be  formed  by  imitating  the  jiro- 
cess  adopted  at  the  Itaths  of  Sou  Filippo,  before 
referred  to. 

Proe.,  ifc.  Mould*  of  mlphur  lire  ploeiHl 
cither  vorlically  or  obliquely  iu  un  open  tub  or 
risteru,  hiiving  n  freely  perforated  hoUoin. 
Surmounting  the  whole  ore  two  or  more  piccM 
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ALAMODE— ALBUMEN. 


of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star.  The 
tulphuroui  calcareous  water^  fkUing  on  this 
cross,  is  scattered  into  spray  or  streamlets,  and 
losing  the  gaseous  portion  which  holds  the  lime 
in  solution,  deposits  it  in  the  form  of  osiBirTAL 
ALABABTBB  on  the  surfoce  of  the  moulds.  In 
from  1  to  4i  months,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  article,  a  sufficiently  thick  deposit  is  ob- 
tained. The  object  is  then  removed  from  the 
mould,  and  tnmmed  and  polished.  It  is 
found  that  the  more  vertical  the  position  of  the 
mould,  the  finer  is  the  grain  of  the  resulting 
deposit.  The  water  of  the  Spring  of  San  Fi- 
lippo  may  be  exactly  and  easily  imitated  by  the 
chemist ;  and  the  whole  process  offers  a  new  and 
valuable  ornamental  art  for  the  amusement 
and  profit  of  the  ingenious  and  enterprising. 

ALAMODE'  (&l.&h.m5d^.)  [Fr.,  a  la  mode.'] 
According  to  Uie  prevailing  mode  or  &shiou. 
In  cookery t  applied  to  several  dishes,  but  more 
particularly  to  one  of  beef  (AXAMObB  bebf), 
commonly  shortened  by  tiie  lower  class  of 
Londoners  into  "  alamode**  See  BeSF, 
Stewb,  &c 

ALAVTnrE.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.]  i^. 
Alanti'ita,  L.  a  substance  identical  with 
inulin,  found  in  the  roots  of  garden  angeUca 
('  angelica  archangelica,'  Linn.). 

ALBA^A.  [L.,  Eng.]  A  name  given  to 
several  alloys  resembling  silver.    See  Alloys, 

Gs&liAK  SiLYBB,  &c 

ALBUHEV.  [Eng.,  L.]  ^it.  Albitkik  ; 
Albfhiite,  Fr.;  EiWEiss,  Eiwxi8lx)VF,  Qer. 
Literally,  the  white  of  egg ;  a  peculiar  nitro- 
genous substance  which  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies.  It  abounds 
in  the  blood,  muscles,  bones,  coagfulable 
lymph,  vitreous  and  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye,  fluid  of  dropsy,  &c.  The  white  of  egg  con- 
sists of  nearly  pure  albxmien  dissolved  in  water. 

A  substance  identical  with  albumen  is  found 
in  many  vegetables.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  emulsive  seeds. 
According  to  Seguin,  it  exists  in  considerable 
quantity  in  all  those  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
afford  a  vinous  liquor  without  the  addition  of 
yeast. 

Prep,  The.white  of  e^  and  the  serum  of 
blood,  when  strained  through  muslin,  frirmsh 
albamen,  in  solution,  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
state  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  arts. 
Pure  SOLID  ALBUMXN  may  be  prepared  as 
follows  :^ 

1.  Agitate  strained  white  of  egg  with  10  or 
12  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  collect  the  preci- 
pitated flocculi  on  a  muslin  filter,  and  suffer  it  to 
dry  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  12(f  Fahr. 

2.  Add  a  Uttle  water  to  white  at  eg^,  mix, 
filter,  exactly  neutralise  with  acetic  acid,  and 
then  largely  dilute  with  pure  cold  water ;  the 
precipitate  which  falls  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed.  Strained  serum  of  blood 
may  be  used  instead  of  white  of  egg,  in  both 
the  above  forms. 

Comp,,  S^,  The  following  is  the  compou- 
lion  of  albumen  according  to  LieberkiUm : — 


Carbon 58*8 

Hydrog^    .......  7*1  I 

Nitrogen 16-7  • 

Oxygen 22*1  j 

Sulphur 1*8  ' 

100-      ' 

Chatin  found  iodine  in  the  white  of  afl|i 
it  also  contains  chloride,  sulphate^  ^ 
phate,  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  phoipliii 
of  calcium,  and  traces  of  potaasium  In  I 
but,  unlike  the  sulphur,  none  of  these  wd 
stances  fbrm  a  constituent  paH  of  pure  aHi 
men,  though  probably  always  present  in  wl) 
of  egg. 

Prop,  Pure  solid  albumen  (unaltered  I 
beat)  is  nearly  colourless,  Snodorons^  and  tnrt 
less;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  readi 
so  in  water  contumng  ab  exceedingly  am 
quantity  of  caustic  t^ia.  or  potash,  and  in 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium.  Wb 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat  it  shrinks  into  a  tua 
lucent  homy  mass;  and  when  exposed  to 
sufficient  temperature,  yields  the  usual  amn 
niacal  odour  and  products  of  ammal  matti 
Its  solution  (as  white  of  egg)  is  aolidifled  * 
coagulated  by  a  heat  of  from  145°  to  16 
Fahr.,  forming  a  ithite,  opaque  maas;  wIm 
very  dilute,  on  boiling  (only)  it  separates  : 
fine  light  fiocks.  When  thus  coagulated,  it 
insoluble  in  water  at  a  less  temperature  thi 
302''  Fahr.  (Wohler  and  Ydgel),  nnleaa  alk 
Used.  Ordinary  solutions  of  albumen  gm  pt 
cipitates  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric*  nitn 
and  metaphosphoric  acids,  with  tannin  ai 
astringent  solutionsi,  and  with  most  of  ti 
metallic  salts;  but  are  not  affected  by  mtb 
acetic  acid  or  tribasic  (common)  phosphor 
acid.  Alcohol,  in  quantity,  also  precipitaft 
albumen^  Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns 
black  in  the  cold,  but  on  applying  a  gent 
heat,  a  g^orgeous,  red'-coloured  liquid  is  pr 
duced.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  gives 
deep  violet-blue  solution.  White  of  egg  < 
serum  exposed  in  a  thin  stratum  to  the  m 
dries  up  into  a  pale,  yellow,  gum-like  su 
stance,  and  in  this  state  may  be  kept  for  ai 
length  of  time,  retaining  its  property  of  r 
dissdlving  when  immerMd  in  slightly  war 
water. 

TeHs. — 1.  Both  heat  and  alcohol  (or  stroi 
spirit)  coagulate  it : — 2,  A  solution  of  perchl 
ride  of  mercury  dropped  into  a  fiuid  oontai] 
ing  albumen  occasions  a  white  precijntate:- 
3.  Subacetate  of  lead  acts  in  the  same  wa 
Either  of  the  last  two  will  render  turbid 
solution  containing  only  the  l-2000th  part  < 
fresh  white  of  egg,  or  the  l-10,000th  port  < 
dry  albumen  : — 1.  Tannin  and  tincture  of  gal 
give  yellow,  pitchy  precipitates : — 6.  If  di 
caustic  potash  or  soda  be  triturated  wil 
either  liquid  or  solid  albumen,  ammoniac 
fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  mixture  on  ca 
cination  yields  fsrrocyanide  of  potassium  :- 
6.   Its  coaguUbility  by  heat»  and  its  mo 
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aniimony  nied  by  Oriental  ladiet  to  paint 
their  eyebrows.  In  coarse  of  time  this  term 
was  applied  to  other  fine  powders,  and  ulti- 
mately to  highly  rectified  spirits. 

ffut^  Sfc,  Although  the  art  of  distillation 
was  probably  known  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  of  the  worid,  the  preparation  of  pure  rec- 
tified spirit  is  a  discovery  of  modem  times. 
It  was  not  nntil  the  18th  century,  that  Ray- 
mond Lully  first  showed  the  way  to  oonoen- 
trate  spirit  by  means  of  earh^nale  qfpoUuhs 
after  which  date  pure  concentrated  spirit  gra- 
dustty  rose  into  note  as  an  article  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  Europe.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury its  distillation  was  in  common  practice  in 
these  countries.  (Bums.)  By  means  of  chlo- 
ride of  edUmm,  Dr.  Black  obtained  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*800  {aho^  A.D.  1760) ;  and  Bachter 
afterwurds  procured  it  of  a  sp.  gr.  so  low  as 
0*796  at  60^  Fahr.  (Creirs  'Annals/  1796.) 
Lavoisier  first  demonstrated  the  composition 
of  alcohol  (about  1780).  Its  analysis  was  sub- 
sequently perfected  by  M.  Saussure,  jun.,  and 
confirmed  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Boullay,  and 
Gay-Lussac  i  and  by  many  others  since. 

if  at,  hitt.  Alcohol  is  peculiar  to  the  organic 
kingdom,  being  exclusively  produced,  in  the 
natural  way,  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Sources,  S^.  Dilute  alcohol  may  be  pro- 
cured, by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation, 
from  all  fermented  liquors.  When  drawn 
from  wine  (as  in  France),  it  constitutes 
BBAKSY;  when  from  the  refuse  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane, 'it  is  called  Bttk  ;  when  from  malt, 
grain,  or  molasses  (as  in  England),  it  is  called 

MAI/r,     BAW-GRAIV      Or    MOLASSES     SPDtlT ; 

and  when  from  rice  or  palm-wine^  asback. 
Brandy,  rum,  Hollands,  and  whiskey,  contain 
only  about  half  their  volume  of  alcohol ;  and 
gin  ranch  less.  When  distilled  from  any  of 
these  spirituous  liquors,  the  alcohol  contains, 
besides  water,  variable  quantities  of  essential 
oils,  ethers,  and  other  fiavouring  matters, 
which,  by  one  or  more  redistillations  with 
charcoal  or  lime»  it  for  the  nuMt  part  loses, 
and  then  becomes  commercial  spirit  of  wine. 
By  a  further  rectification  from  chloride  of 
calcium,  lime,  carbonate  of  potash,  or  any 
other  substance  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  the  water  is  retained,  and  a  strong 
spirit  passes  over  containing  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  water.  By  repeating  the 
process,  and  using  the  proper  precautions,  it 
may  be  obtained  almost  entin»ly  fn^  from 
water,  and  is  then  called  absolute  or  anhydrous 
alcohol. 

Preparaium  I.  Of  JJkeolute  Alcohol  t — 
a.  Alcohol  (highly  rectified  spirit),  of  85$ 
(sp.  gr.  *835  to  -822),  is  mixed,  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  with  about  half  its  weight  of  fresh- 
burnt  quick-lime^  in  coarse  powder ;  and  the 
whole,  after  securdy  stopping  the  neck  with 
a  cork,  and  agitation,  is  allowed  to  repose  for 
several  days.  The  alcohol  is  then  carefiilly 
distilled  off,  drop  by  drop,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  until  the  weight  of  the  dbtillate 


nearly  equals  that  of  the  *  anhydrous  ala 
in  the  spirit  operated  on.  The  sp.  gr.  d 
product  should  be  "796  or  *796 ;  but  l^  * 
fully  repeating  the  process  with  the  disU 
and  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime^  and  prolsi 
the  last  digestion  with  the  latter  for  sv 
weeks^  absolute  mlcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  "7 
at  60°  Fahr.  may  be  eanly  obtained. 

b.  (Drinkwater;  Fownes.)  The  stnM 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  b  digested  In  a  i 
pered  bottie  for  several  days,  with  abo«t 
Its  weight  of  anhydrous  carlxmate  of  po 
in  powder,  frequent  agitation  being  hm 
course  to;  the  alcohol,  after  repose,  la 
decanted,  and  treated  with  sufBdent  i 
burnt  quick-lime  to  absorb  the  whole  ol 
spirit.  After  48  hours'  digestion^  1^  » 
when  distilled,  will  have  uie  sp.  gr.  "71 
60^  Fahr. 

o.  (Liebig;  Ure.)  Alcohol  of  aboat  9 
saturated  with  fused  chloride  of  oalciu 
powder,  and  after  repose  fbr  a  few  hours 
stoppered  bottle,  is  submitted  to  distill 
as  Wore.  The  product  should  nearly  < 
the  quantity  of  dry  alcohol  in  the  sai 
Ure  reoommends  «qual  weights  of  the  i 
and  chloride  to  be  taken ;  and  the  prooe 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  about  half  the  vo 
of  the  spirit  employed  has  passed  over,  o 
distillate  acquires  a  higher  sp.  gr.  than 
at  68°,  or  -796  at  60°  Fahr. 

d.  (B.  P.  1867.)  Take  of  reddled  »^ 
1  pint ;  carbonate  qfpotaeh^  1^  ounce;  si 
lime,  10  ounces.  Put  the  carbonate  of  p 
and  spirit  into  a  stoppered  bottle  and  i 
them  to  remain  in  contact  for  two  days 
quently  shaking  the  bottle.  Expose  the  d 
Ume  to  a  red  heat  in  a  covered  orucibl 
half  an  hour,  then  remove  it  from  Um 
and,  when  it  has  cooled,  immediately  pn 
lime  into  a  flask  or  retort,  and  add  to  i 
spirit  from  which  the  denser  aqueous  sol 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  will  have  fb 
a  distinct  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  b 
has  been  carefully  and  completely  sepax 
Attach  a  condenser  to  the  apparatus,  and  i 
it  to  remain  without  any  external  applic 
of  heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  app 
a  gentle  heat,  let  the  spirit  distil  until 
which  has  passed  over  shall  measure  li 
ounce;  rqect  this,  and  continue  the  distill 
into  a  firesh  receiver  until  nothing  more  p 
at  a  temperature  of  200^  Fahr. 

IL  Of  Sffdraied  or  Commercial  Aleoh 

0.  (Alcohol,  Ph.  L.  1886.)  Take  of  < 
fled  ^pkit  rsp.  gr.  0*838),  1  gaL;  cUoru 
oaloium,  1  lb.;  proceed  as  above,  and 
7  pints  and  5  fl.  os.  Sp.  gr.  of  product  C 
It  contains  about  7{  of  water,  by  weight 
&(  by  volume, 

b.  (Alcohol,  Ph.  D.  1826.)  Rectified  e 
1  gal. ;  pearl-aehee  (dried  and  still  hot),  8i 
mix,  digest  in  a  covered  vessel,  with  free 
agitation,  fbr  seven  days;  then  decant 
clear  portion,  and  add  to  it  of  chloride  q^ 
oium,  1  lb.;  agitate   to  eflbct  solution, 
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acta  at  a  violent  nenrous  stimalant,  and,  by 
abstracting  water  from  tbe  aoft  tiesnes  of  the 
■tomach  and  primsB  visa,  destroys  their  organi- 
sation. It  is  alike  poisonous  to  aU  animals ; 
— 2  drs.  will  kill  a  dog.  All  strong  spirits 
act  in  the  same  way,  the  effect  heang  propor- 
tionate to  the  state  of  concentration  and  the 
quantity  taken.  On  pUmts,  it  acta  as  a  rapid 
and  fatal  poison. 

Ant^  <p.  Copious  internal  use  of  tepid 
water,  with  cold  affusions  to  the  head  and 
spine,  and  injection  of  cold  water  into  the 
ears.  In  the  absence  of  Tomiting,  a  strong 
emetic  should  be  g^ven,  or  the  stomach«-pump 
used.  Ammonia  may  be  used  as  a  stimulant, 
and,  added  to  water  just  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  flavour  it,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes.  The 
head  should  be  kept  elevated,  and  bleed- 
ing had  recourse  to^  if  oerebrid  congestion 
tli^eatens. 

Tests  in  ease  qf  death,  1.  The  odaw  of  the 
contento  of  the  stomach  and  ejected  matters, 
and  their  ready  inflammability.  2.  The  spirit 
may  be  separated  by  digestion  with  water,  fil- 
tration, the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  distillation. 

Comp,,  4*0.    Ita    per-centage    composition 


Damuand 

Brando  and 

Ure,  sp. 

BouUay. 

Ure. 

gr.  0  818. 

Carbon 

.    52-37 

5218 

47-85 

Hydrogen 

.     13-01 

1804 

12-24 

Oxygen     . 

.    84-61 

34-78 

89-91 

99-99      100-00      100-00 

This  nearly  represents  2  equivalents  of  carbon, 

3  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen.  The 
atom  of  alcohol  is  now  regarded  as  a  multiple 
of  these  numbers,  and  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  one  atom  of  grape  sugar  (C]gHggO]4)  into 

4  eq.  of  alcohol,  8  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  and  4 
eq.  of  water.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  1  eq.  of  olefiant  gas,  and  1  eq.  of 
water;  but  it  is  now  generally  viewed  as  hy- 

DBATB  OF  THE  OXIDB  OF  BTH  YLB  (C3H, .  HO),  Or 

acompoundof  ethyleneaud  water  (C2U4 .  HjO). 
Grape  sugar  alone  yields  alcohol;  cane  sugar, 
before  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
being  first  converted  into  tins  substance  by 
contact  with  the  ferment. 

Fwrity,  The  presence  of  water  is  shown  by 
the  specific  gravity  (see  Alooholombtby)  ; 
the  absence  of  other  foreign  matter  by  the 
following  testa : — 

1.  Ita  eolowr  and  transparency  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  addition  of  a  little  colourless  oil 
of  vitriol  (Liebig),  or  by  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  subsequent  exposure  for  some 
time  to  solar  light  (Vogel),  unless  either  essen- 
tial oil  or  organic  matter  be  present,  when  it 
assumes  a  reddish  tinge.  2.  It  should  be  neu- 
iral  to  test-papers»  colourless,  leave  no  residue 
on  evaporation,  and  be  miscible»  in  all  propor- 
tions, with  water  and  with  ether.  8.  Ita  boil- 
ing-point should  never  be  less  than  170°  Fahr. ; 


a  lower  temperature  fuggeita  tbe  pret 
wood  spirits,  or  acetone,  or  one  of  the 
To  detect  wood  spirit  (wood  naphtl 
Nesler^s  Test.  For  the  reverse  of  thl 
teration — the  evasion  of  the  duty  by  \ 
troduction  of  spirit,  under  the  disg^ 
naphtha,  turpentine,  &c. — see  those  a 
4.  The  presence  of  water  in  alcohol  i 
detected,  not  only  by  the  sp.  gr.,  but  i 
white  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  b 
blue  when  dropped  into  it.  6.  Pot 
placed  on  alcohol  does  not  take  fire, 
a  considerable  per-centage  of  water  1 
sent. 

l^stsp  S^o,  1.  It  may  generally  be 
nised  by  ita  volatility,  inflammability, 
taste,  miscibility  with  water,  power  of  < 
ing  camphor  and  resins,  and  other  q 
already  described.  2.  If  a  few  fibres 
bestos  be  *  moistened'  with  a  saturate 
tion  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  oil  of 
and  exposed  to  the  smallest  posmble 
of  hot  alcohol-vapour,  it  is  almost  in 
turned  green,  owing  to  the  formation  o 
of  chromium.  In  practice^  the  asbest 
be  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or 
a  bulbed  glass-tube  containing  a  few  c 
the  suspected  solution,  when  tbe  efied 
as  soon  as  distillation  commences.  £t1 
pyroxylic  spirit  produce  a  nearly  sim 
suit ;  but  the  '  first'  of  these  is  distin] 
from  alcohol  by  ita  not  being  miscib 
water  in  aU  proportions ;  and  the  *  otl 
Nesler's  Test;  whilst  both  may  be  reac 
tinguished  by  their  peculiar  and  charac 
odour.  8.  Dissolve  3  pts.  crystallised  ca 
of  soda  in  10  pta.  water.  To  this  solnt 
1  pt.  of  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  beat  t 
160°  Fahr.  Lastly,  add  iodine  in  small 
till  it  has  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  liq 
become  colourless.  If  alcohol  be  ] 
iodoform  will  make  ita  appearance  on  < 
and  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  ol 
low  powder.  As  a  similar  result  is  o^ 
with  wood  spiritt  this  must  be  prove* 
absent  before  applying  this  test. 

The  only  reliable  method  of  proving 
sample  is  ethylic  alcohol  is  the  produ( 
ether,  by  acting  on  the  suspected  liqui 
sulphuric  acid.    See  Ether. 

Uses.  In  the  arts,  alcohol  is  used 
vamish-maker,  to  dissolve  resins ;  by  t 
fumer,  to  extract  the  odour  of  plants,  a 
solve  essential  oils,  soaps,  and  other 
substances ;  by  the  pharmaceutist,  to  ] 
tinctures  and  other  valuable  medicin; 
the  instrument-maker,  to  fill  the  bulbs  < 
mometers  required  to  measure  extre 
grees  of  cold;  by  the  photographer, 
preparation  of  collodion;  by  tbe  ehei, 
analysis,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nu 
preparations ;  by  tbe  anatomist  and  n 
w^,  as  an  antiseptic ;  and  by  tbe  physic. 
various  purposes  and  applications  as  a  r 
It  is  also  frequently  burnt  in  lamps, 
parta  of  the  world  where  it  is  inexpen 
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OOHOUQn,  kc,  ft.;  Alio&olibch,  Qer. 
Fertlulliilg  to,  containtDg,  of  the  natore  of,  or 
made  with,  tieohoL 

ALCOHOUCl.  O]  <%».  Ai/»6u«m. 
n-.;  WKUfsiiR-mBimTvaxB,  0«f.  In 
pianmaef,  liaidd*  eonUtDiDg,  or  prapanUooi 
niads  with,  ilcohol,  u  n  chucteiutlc  ingre- 

ALCOHOUBATIOV.  [Eng^  Pr.]  ^r>.  Ai,- 
coHOLiuno,  L.|  AicoSi.ninox,  Ac.,  Ft.; 
AitKOHOLiBVsDiia,  QsT.  IdciIaw.  andpiliini., 
the  derelcipiiieDt  of  the  characteriitic  pK^<^- 
tie*  of  ilcohol  In  ■  liquid,  or  the  on  at  it 
nther  u  ■□  addition  or  ■  menetraum;  alio 
the  aft  or  pronu  of  abtaining  alcohol  from 
■pint  bj  rectificaUon. 

ALCOHOUW'ErKa  (Ifim'-).  Sjnt.  Aico- 
hol'kitib  {-h6!'-;  -hJVm'.J);  Axcoholokx'- 

TBCIC,     L,;      AUmoLOMftTBI,      AUXOXilKK, 

AiiCoHOLKirxB,  ^,  F^.  An  initmnieiit  or 
apparatoa  nwd  in  aicoholonietry.  Alcoholo- 
meten  ara  limplj  '  h jdrometen'  adapted  to 
the  denriUc*  of  alcohol,  either  nmeentnted  or 
dilute.  Some  of  theie,  at  BuTui'B,  Cisms'B, 
&c.,  merely  indicate  the  Dainber  of  degrMa 
corretpondiug  to  the  state  of  concentration  of 
the  liqnid.  Other*,  of  a 
like  coDitmddoii,  ai  those 
of  RiCKTiB  (a),T&uj.ag 
(b),  lod  OiT-Lv8UC  (e), 
.  hare  their  atemi  ao  gra- 
duated aa  at  once  to  in- 
dicate the  proporfioapar 
te»l.  of  alcohol  present, 
Wtber  bj  wdgh^  or  by 
Tolnme,  at  some  itand- 
•rd  temperatnre.  (See 
engr.)  A  third  class,  aa 
tboNoftbeAbb^BlUM- 

'    UBD-VtDlT,  FULD,  Ac. 

are  enentjallj  thermo- 
:h  unles  which  indicate  the  boiling- 
point)  of  ■piriti  of  different  itreogthi,  Initead 
of  the  oonimon  thermometric  degreea;  whilit 
to  a  fourth  clona  belong  the  alcoholometer  of 
H.  SiLBBBHxKn,  wljich  is  baaed  upon  the 
known  rate  qf  txpaiuio»  of  alcoholic  liqaon 
bf  Jitaf,  axpreMed  in  atcoholometrie  degreea  ; 
and  that  of  TL  Oxihlib,  which  depe^  on 
the  meamrement  of  the  tenaion  of  the  Taponr 
of  the  liqnid,  m  iodiated  by  the  bright  ttt 
which  it  rattei  a  amall  column  of  mercnrj.  In 
Syebs'  ffiDBOuaraB,  nied  by  offleen  of  the 
Reienne,  theicaleof  thetnatnuoent  b  enor- 
tnoualy  extended  by  the  uae  of  morable 
weights,  with  each  of  which  it  becomes,  in 
fact,  a  separate  instrument,  adapted  to  a  cer- 
tain nngs  of  specific  gravities. 

A  very  convenient  alcoholometer  §or  ordi- 
nary pnrpoaea  (d}  has  been  lately  produced  by 
some  of  the  initrnment  makera.  It  is  of  the 
nsual  form,  bnt  its  stem  on  one  ride  eihibita 
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the  per-centage  ridme*  of  Ou  mm] 
alcohol  by  volume ;  and  on  the  aOu 
pcr-cmtago  by  weight.  Thn*.  both  teeo] 
be  obtained  at  one  trial.  This  instram 
sometimn  called  Bichtbb'b  axcoholoi 
in  England.  A  farther  improvemtml 
more  recently  introduced,  is  a  similar  '  i 
scale'  instnunent,  showing  the  d^r 
Bftti  on  one  ^de,  and  carryii^  * 
spirit-thennometer  in  the  bulb,  to 
a  scale  is  fixed  ranging  fhlm  Blf  i 
Fahr. 

ALCOHOLOKITST.  ^.  Aicohol^ 
{-hsr.;  ■bBm'-D;  Sprsir  tkbthoJ; 

HOLMB'fRU,  L.;   ALCOOLOltiTEn,  ALC 

TBIB,  &C.,  F^.  In  elmmitry,  the  art  o 
cess  of  ascertaining  the  richness  of  ipi 
■IcohoL  la  commtree,  the  determinat 
the  quantity  of  spirit  of  a  certain  sU 
taken  aa  a  standard,  preaent  in  any 
sample  of  spirituons  or  fermented  t 
In   England,  this   standard  Is  called   ' 

BiH.,  Ife.  The  great  importance  of 
>le  aemrattUi  to  determine  the  sta-en 
spirit*  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  accc 
the  high  dnties  levied  on  them,  has  ii 
the  Qovemment  anthorities,  at  various 
to  investigate  the  sutyect.  In  1790,  th 
ter  was  referred  to  Sir  C.  Blagdeo, 
Secretary  to  the  Kojal  Society,  who 
(nted  an  citenrive  series  of  eiperime 
determine  the  real  tpedjlt  gratntiei  of 
ent  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water.  T 
■ulta  of  his  Uboan  and  raearches  we 
forward,  with  'Oilpin's  Tables,'  in  17! 
no  practical  measures  appear  to  bavi 
taken  in  consequence.  In  1S32  a  com 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  reqneet 
Lords  of  the  Treasory,  examined  into  I 
cnncy  of  the  ZVitIra,  and  the  conitt 
and  applicatJOD  of  the  instrument  (t 
nTSBOXBTEB)  uow  used  by  the  Reveni 
cers,  on  which  they  reported  ftvorabl 
declared  that  they  were  sufficiently  | 
fbr  all  [nscticsl  and  scientific  purposes, 
error*  introduced  into  calcnlatians  c 
strength  of  spirits  by  these  Tabitt 
found  to  be  quite  unimportant  in  jirscti^ 
did  not,  in  any  one  instance,  amount  U 
in  the  fourth  place  of  dednmls.  This  n 
adopts  the  tptcifle  gravity  as  the  teat 
strength  of  spirits,  and  is  founded  < 
tuA  that  alcohol  ii  conriderably  lighte 
water,  and  that  (with  proper  correctii 
condeiuation  and  tempeTBtnre)  die  i 
regularly  increase*,  or  decreases,  accord 
the  relative  proportioni  in  which  the  t 

Several  other  methods  of  alcwioEonefi 
been  proposed,  founded  npon— the  vai 
in  temperature  of  the  vapour  of  alec 
different  strengths — the  heat  evolved 
admiitme  with  water— its  dilatation  I 
— the  tension  of  its  vapour — the  insol 
of  carbonate  of  potash  ia  alcohol — iti 
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mnple  iMty  be  foand,  either  by  wxight  or 
TOLum. 

The  ipeciAc  grayitieB  in  thii  teble  are  tqch 
u,  on  being  referred  to  Gilpin's  TableSi  will 
give  the  expreidons  of  proof  strength,  answer- 
ing to  whole  indications  of  the  Beyenue  hy- 
drometer. Intermediate  values  at  fifths  of 
indications  may  be  had  by  taking  proportional 
diflbrenoes  between  the  nearest  tabular  nnnif 
bers,  Thns,  to  find  th9  specie  gravity  that 
should  stand  opposite  to  indication  70*6»  we 
first  obtain  the  differenoe  between  the  densities 
standing  in  a  Uue  with  Indications  70  and  71 
respectively,  and  then  say,  as  1 :  0*6 : :  00192 : 
«Q0116,  and  -94185 +  O0115» '942^,  the 
speafic  gravity  required^ 

b^  ^th  QJaA$B  ▲LOO^OU>1CBTBB8.     That  of 

Tralles,  and  most  others  of  a  like  description, 
(as  made  in  England),  gave  the  pertcmUcig^ 
strength,  by  YOLUioi,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, at  the  standard  tomp^r^ture  of  60°  Fahr. 
(ray-I^ossao's  jUiPOok^t:^  which  closely  re- 
•embies  that  of  Tralles,  is  adjusted  for  the 


temperature  of  59°  Fahr.  (16°  Cent.).    AH  of  u 
these,  to  give  at  once  accurate  residts,  mnst^ 
of  course,  be  employed  at  the  'normal  tern*  ^ 
peratnre'  of  the   instruQient.    As,  however, 
in  praotioe,  the  experiment  cannot  be  oonve- 
niently  performed  at  anv  '  fixed'  temperature  a 
bat  only  at   that  of  the  atmosphere^  it  it  - 
obvious  that  certaw  corrections  are  constanti|y 
required  in  order  to  obtt^n  results  of  any  ■ 
value.    Perfect  accuracy  requi^pes  thfit  Taimi  - 
for  every  variation  of  the  thermometer,  finrnded 
on    actual    experiments,   should   accompany   ^ 
each  instrument;   as,  without  them,  tedious    * 
and  difficult  calculations  ^re  necessary,  whi^    ^ 
in  the  hurry  of  the   cellar  and  li^boratory»    ;, 
or  by  persons  inexpert  at  figures,  are  no^   \ 
easily  performed.    A    series  ci  such  Tahlm    ' 
were  prepared  by  G^y-Lussac^  and,  with  Ua    \ 
instrument,  are  those  which  are  almost  exdi* 
sively  used  in  France.    For  rough  purpose^ 
in  the  absence  of  Tablet,  or  nicer  calcula^iani^ 
\t  may  be  usefhl  to  know,  that,  for  oommerfiA 
tpiritst  at  ordinary  temperatura^  a  varialifltt 

of— T 


By  VoiiFXS, 

5°  Fahr.  is  equal  to  (about)  1*00}  of  Alcohd  s  or  (about)  1*794}  of  Froof  spirit, 
1°    M  „  „       Q*20ft  „  „       0T859} 

5°  Cent        „  „       1*80J  „  »       8* 

1       »  n  M         0*805-  »  »         0*! 


n 
» 

n 


By  WniaHT, 
6**  Fahr,  is  equ«l  to  (about)  0*80}  of  Alcohol;  or  (about)  1*62}  of  Proof  spirit. 
5°  Cent         „  „       1*48}  „  ..         '29} 


$» 


»» 


If 


1-48} 
•28} 


Thus,  by  making  the  proper  additiov  to 
the  mppareni  atrenglh  per  cent,  when  the 
obterved  temperature  is  bblow  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  instrument,  or  a  corre<> 
spending  subtbaotiok,  when  it  is  xbotb  it, 
the  strength  of  the  sample  may  be  deter- 
mined sufficiently  near  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

The  following  Table,  taken  from  Loftus's 
'Inland  Hevenue  Officer's  Manual,*  will  be 
found  of  great  value  in  making  these  cori> 
rections,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  easily 
applied. 

An  example  will  show  how  this  Table  is  to 
be  used. 

jExample. — If  a  quantity  of  spirit  is  of  the 
sp.  gr.  894  at  78*^  what  will  oe  its  sp.  gr. 

ateop? 

Here  the  sp.  gr.  being  between  890  and  900, 
we  must  add  '4&0  for  each  degree  of  tempera- 
ture between  78°  and  60°.  The  sp.  gr.  at  60° 
would,  therefore,  be  894  -f  (*450  X  18) » 
899*85.  When  the  temperature  is  below  60°, 
the  correction  for  each  degree  mmst  be  sub* 
tracted.  When,  however,  very  accurate  resulte 
are  desired,  and  the  necessary  Tables  are  not 


tf 
» 


M 


'58} 


Table  Il.-^Table  for  finding  the  Sjpeeife 
Oravitg  of  ang  Spint  at  60°  Fahr^  when 
the  Specifte  Chravitg  ai  ang  other  T^en^^era- 
tmre  is  given. 

Water  token  as  1000. 


Correction 

ConreetMa 

Specific  gnvity. 

for  each 

SpedftcgxaTity. 

forcack 

degree. 

degree. 

810  to  820 

+  •475 

910  to    920 

±•484 

820  to  880 

±*478 

920  to    980 

±•424 

830to840 

±•472 

980  to    940 

±•406 

840  to  850 

±•471 

940  to    950 

±•881 

850to860 

H--471 

950to   960 

±•840 

860  to  870 

±•466 

960  to   970 

±•269 

870  to  880 

H-*460 

970  to   980 

±•165. 

880  to  890 

H--456 

980to   990 

±•090 

890to900 

±•450 

990  to  1000 

±•064 

900  to  910 

±•442 

accessible^   the    sample    for   trial   must  be 
brought  to  the  normal  tempeiatiire  of  thf 
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infltmineiit,  in  the  maimer  ezplidned  under 
Hydbomxtkt, 

e.  From  the  spsoivio  gratitt.  The  tem- 
perature having  been  taken  by  a  thermometer, 
and  the  specific  gravity  ascertoined  by  any  of 
the  UBnal  methods,  bat  preferably  by  means 
of  an  accurate  ^Iom  hydrometer,  it  merely 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  Table  I,  where, 
against  the  number  expressing  the  specific 
gravity,  the  alcoholic  content  per  ceiU,,  by 
TOLUMB,  of  the  sample  examined,  will  be 
ibund  for  60°  Fahr.,  sabjeet  to  the  corrections 
just  referred  to,  when  the  temperature  is  either 
above  or  below  this  point. 

If  the  preei$e  specifle  gravity  sought 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Teible,  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  next  greater  specific 
gravity  must  be  taken  for  the  numerator  of 
a  firaotion,  having  for  its  denominator  the 
difference  between  the  greater  and  the  next 
less  specific  gravity  in  Uie  table.  This  fhu;- 
tion,  added  to  the  per-centage  of  alcohol  in 
the  fourth  ccdumn  of  the  tables  opposite  the 
greater  sp.  gr.,  will  give  the  true  per-centage 
•ought  Thn^  the  sp.  gr.  -SeOSl  is  not  in  the 
table,  and  the  next  greater  number  is  '96068 ; 
the  former  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from 
the  latter,  and  the  difference  (17)  pnt  as  the 
tmmsraUir  of  the  fraction,  haying  for  its 
i>emvmi%aior  191,  the  diffeienoe  between 
•96068  and  -95677.  The  fraction  (t>^)  •069, 
•o  found,  added  to  the  per-oentage  strength 
opposite  *96066  in  the  third  column,  gives 
83*989  as  the  true  per«ofliitage  of  alcohd  in 
the  given  samplcL 

The  per-centage  by  wHwm/e  my  be  eon- 
verted  into  per-eentage  by  fDei^H^  by  multi- 
plying the  fbnner  by  -7^11,  the  sp.  gr,  of 
aWlute  alcohol,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  samite.  The  quotient  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  alcohol  in  100  pounds  of 
the  given  spirit.  Thus  r— Suppose  1000  g^rains 
by  measure  of  alcohol  to  weigh  950*92  gprains, 
and  to  contain  (see  Table  I)  40*68  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  what  per  cent,  by 
weight  does  the  sample  contain  P 

-793811  X  40-63 «  82*25254093,  and  this 
product  divided  by  -95092 » 38*917,  the  true 
per-centage  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol  in 
the  sample. 

2.  Method  based  on  the  wpedfic  gratniy,  or 
pcT'Centage  Hrength  by  WBIGHT : — 

The  speclfte  gravity  is  ascertained  and  the 
Table  used  la  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  **  method  by  volume,"  already  described. 

The  per-centage  by  weight  may  he  converted 
into  per-centage  by  9ol!m«,  by  multiplying 
the  former  by  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  sp.  gr.  of  absdnte 
alcohol.  This  is  merely  the  reirerse  of  the 
operation  described  above. 

O^t.  The  preceding  methode  of  c^oholometry, 
as  well  as  all  others  depending  on  the  ep,  gr., 
refer  to  uitbwestbnbd  spibitb  only;  and  are 
ini^lioable  to  those  holding  sngar  m  tolutbn, 
or    any    other   organie  matter   capable  of 


altering  the  ep.  gr.  For  emeetened  spirO^ 
fsrmemted  worts,  wine,  beer,  &c.,  one  d 
other  of  the  following  processes  must  hi 
adopted : — 

3.  Other  methods,  adapted  to  either  8Wn>> 
ENBD  or  TTNSWBBTSNBD  Spiriis,  THnetmrm^ 
Fermented  Liqnors,  &c — 

a.  By  DISTILLATION,  as  originally  proposal 
by  M.  Gay-Lussac  800  parts  of  the  lifwm 
under  examination  (measmred  in-  a  g^radualol 
glass  tube)  are  plaoea  in  a  retort  or  small  stiQ 
and  a  quantity  exaetlg  equal  to  one  third  {ie^ 
100  parts),  careftdly  drawn  over;  a  gnraduatsd 
glass  tube^  being  used  as  a  receiver,  ami 
the  operation  stopped  as  soon  as  the  distillatf 
reaches  the  hundredth  degree.  The  'alooholif 
strength  *  of  the  dittiUed  Uqnor  is  then  asoe^ 
tained  by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  and  thi 
result  divided  by  threes  when  the  per-'Centagt 
of  alcohol  in  the  original  liquor  is  at  once  c^ 
tained.  If,  from  want  of  attention,  more  than 
100  parts  should  be  distilled  over,  the  mmbet 
which  expreeees  the  relation  of  the  voUtme  ef 
the  diHilled  product  to  the  br^inalbulkofthi 
liquor  tetted,  must  be  employed  as  the  diioieor, 
Thus,  if  106  parts  of  liquor  have  ^stilled  ova 
(instead  of  100),  containing  83(  of  alcohol, 
the  300  must  be  divided  by  106,  wbidi 
gives  2-88,  and  the  33(  by  this  2-83,  whld 
gives  11-66J,  the  true  proportion  of  ofeoM 
in  the  ori^nal  fiquor.  The  strength  al 
'  proof'  may  be  calculated  from  this  in  tbi 
usual  way. 

To  ensure  accurate  results,  the  aci^tj  (ii 
any)  of  the  liquor  must  be  neutralised  witk 
carhonate  of  eodium,  prior  to  distillation.  It  ii 
also  advisable  to  add  8}  or  10}  of  common  saU 
to  the  liquor  in  the  retort  or  still ;  thia,  b) 
raising  the  boiling-point,  causes  the  whole  i 
the  spirit  to  pass  over  into  the  recover  b^bn 
the  distillate  has  reached  the  required  meaeuni 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  weak  liquon 
With  those  of  greater  strength  (as  the  strougei 
wines),  it  is  b^ter  to  distil  over  150  parts*  m 
divide  the  result  by  2  instead  of  8.  To  liqnon 
stronger  than  25^  by  volume  of  alcohd,  oi 
above  52^  to  54}  under  proof,  add  about  ai 
equal  volume  of  water  to  the  liquor  in  the  stQl 
and  draw  over  a  quantity  equid  to  tibat  of  tb 
sample  tested ;  when  the  alcobolie  strength  o 
the  distillate. gpves,  without  calculation,  tb 
true  strength  sought.  To  liquors  stronger  thai 
48$  to  50}  (14  to  12  u.p.),  add  thrice  thei] 
biUk  of  water,  and  do  not  stop  the  prooesi 
until  the  volume  of  the  distillate  is  double  thai 
of  the  sample  tested,  when  the  per-eeutt^ 
obtained  must  also  be  doubled.  In  each  can 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  salt  is  employed. 

Rhvbniti  Mxthod.    The  following  b  tlM 

method  adopted  in  the  Inland  Revenve  anc 

Customs  Laboratories  for  the  estimation  of  thi 

per-centage  of  alcohol  in  winee,  liqueun^  &c 

1  Mulder,  in  hu  "Ckmutry  of  Wvu!*  recommends  tU 
nedver  to  be  shaped  like  a  bome,  with  He  nec^  or  toMa 
part,  bent  at  right  anriet  tiba—  the  line  of  its  seales  sai 
that  tt  ihoDld  be  let  io  the  ccntie  of  a  giMS  jar  kept  ttU 
with  wmy  «oM  water. 
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_  „  Tiotuly  opened  by  taming  the  Inob  (A). 

Tablb   V^Siomas  the  BOHIWO-POnfM   ./  proper  qnuitdtj  of  liqnor  being  introdnced 
•  uHlffr  Bncf  tMnt.    Bv  Dr.  Dm.  the  lovfr  end  dond,  the  [diton  ii  mora 


*  tutder  proof  spirit.    By  Dr.  Uki. 


BoUing-pclata. 


17B-6 
179-76 

iao-4 

1S8-I 


■8821 
-9410 
-9616 
•9600 


Oht.  This  method  doei  not  answer  well  with 
•t  above  'pnjot*  owing  to  tha 
I  their  birilmg-point  being  lo  alight 


with  Ki»**,  bter,  end  other  farmtaiei  Umort, 
due  care  being  obeerred,  it  givea  recnlti  doiely 
itrr™'iTfit'"g  to  thoMi  obttuned  by  distiUation. 
and  enffldenUy  aecarate  for  All  oidinary  pnr* 
poeea.  In  tecting  ttrong  alcoholic  Mlatioiis  it 
Ii,  therefore,  pfoper  to  dilate  . 
their  bnlli  of  water;  and  commtrciid  tpiriU, 
with  an  equal  bnlh  of  water ;  the  remits  ob* 
tained  being  dtmbl^or  triplad  u  die  cue  may 
be. 

d.  From  the  ■xpAVBimr  of  the  liqittd 
when  heated: — SilhenDann' 
The  ezpandon  of  alcohol  between  0°  and 
212°  Fafar.  ii  triple  that  of  water;  and 
between  77°  and  122°  Fihr,  It  it  roach 
greater.  Between  —14°  and  —98°  Fahr.,  the 
rate  ckF  expaniion  ia  abont  the  -00047th  part  in 
volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenhdf  s  icale. 
The  meamrement  of  this  expansion  baa  been 
propoeed  aa  a  new  and  ready  method  of  nlco- 
hdometty,  adapted  to  nearly  all  tpirituanB 
and  fermented  Uqaon.  Silbemuum'B  !□' 
Btrnmenlv  which  ii  baaed  on  it  (see  en^.), 
aimply  conaiita  of  a  flat  bran  or  ivory 
'  "  '  ■  ■  "     '     ,    mercnrial 


-r!!d 


(-*). 


.  filed    I 


I   ther^ 


(-7r 

(A),  which  la  a  glua  pipette  open  at  both 
end*.  A  valve  of  cork,  or  vnlcuiiaed  Indian 
mbber,  doaea  the  tapering  end  (e) ;  tbii  valve 
ia  attached  to  a  movable  rod  (C)  which  is 
fkitened  to  the  lapparting.plate,  and  connected 
with  a  spring  (/)  and  a  handle  (g)  bearing 
a  four-threadad  screw,  by  which  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  pipette  cao  be  opened  or  closed 
at  will.  In  nse,  the  pipette  ia  filled  with  the 
liquor  onder  eiamination,  to  a  Uttie  above  the 
ttro  ptont  (0)  on  the  scale.  Thia  is  effected 
1^  snetioD,  Inr  means  of  a  little  [naton  of  lea- 
ther (i),  whid  fits  tightly  In  the  long  and  wider 
limb  of  the  [npette ;  the  valve  (d)  bdng  pre- 


and  down  two  or  three  times,  for  the  pi 
of  drawing  the  air-babblea  and  ebaarb 
ont  of  the  liqaid,  the  presence  of  which 
vitiate  the  reanlta  of  the  trial.  To  allr 
piston  to  be  withdrawn  without  any  ahc 
the  danger  of  dividing  the  coIaoiD  abi 
the  nd  attached  to  it  iimade  hollow  thi 
onL  In  naing  it,  the  operator  applies  the 
bis  forefinger  to  the  bp  of  the  piaton-rod  ( 
order  to  create  a  vacuum  as  be  rau«  {I 
then  withdiiwa  it,  to  readmit  Ihe  air  w] 
Utnatt  it  dotim  or  retnoatt  it  from  the 
The  excess  of  liquid  (if  aoj)  in  the  pipi 
then  ran  off  an^  ita  upper  surface  is  t 
level  with  the  tero  (0)  of  the  scale,  at  : 
to  which  it  ia  raised  by  immeraion  in  a 
iati  of  that  temperature,  aa  observed 
thermometer ;  which  is  dooe  by  very  cam 
taming  the  rod  which  depresses  the 
The  whole  apparitns  is  now  again  imme 
tbe  icater  halh  I  and,  held  by  the  npper  I 
of  the  plate,  kept  in  gentle  motjon  wi 
band,  natil  the  temperature  rises  to  i 
,  W  C.,  when  the  coefficient  of  expan 
'  obtained,  and  hence  also  the  propon 
'  alcohol — the  Kale  of  the  iiufrMmenl  hi 
<  graduated,  from  icloal  eiperimenta  pre 
:  made  npon  mixtures  of  known  comp 
j  as  to  give,  at  once,  the  ptr-tniage  o(  ale 
voina  (nearly).' 


i-a^lal 


tu,"  iTii,4ieL 
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Bj  Wciovr. 

Bj  VOLUICX. 

Bnlk  befort  ■dmixtare. 

Balk  i^*r  admixtwe  and 
ooudouation. 

»p.gt.^«pft 

AIoohoL        Water. 
ICXhOO  H-  103-08 
49-24+   60-76 

AlcohoL       Water. 

100-00  +  81-80 

67-06  +  46-68 

176-23 

100-00 

\          -91984 

The  standard  aleohol  of  the  Rerenne 
anthoritiei,  and  that  on  which  QUpin'a  Tables 
are  founded,  b  a  apirit  of  the  ap.  gr.  *826  at 
60°  Fahr^  which  ia  aaid  to  contain,  oy  fpei^ht, 
89$  of  jmr0  aleohol  of  *796;  and  92*6}  of 
akobol,  bf  voUme,  which  correaponda  to  abont 
62-6  a  p. 

It  ia  of  great  importance  to  the  apirit-dealer 
to  be  able  to  eatimate  correctly  the  mtmber  of 
'  proof  galloni '  in  any  quantity  of  hia  commo- 
ditiea,  or  in  the  whole  or  anv  portion  of  hia 
stock,  aa  diaagreeable  errora  frequently  reault 
from  ignorance  on  thia  point.  Odcnlationa  of 
thia  kind  are  extremely  aimple.  Thna,  when 
we  find,  by  the  hydrometer,  that  a  g^Ten 
sample  of  apirit  ia  10}  over-proof  t  it  meana, 
that  100  gallona  of  auch  apirit  contain  aa  much 
alcohol  aa  110  gallona  of  proof  apirit.  In 
over-proof  apirit,  the  per-centage  o.  p.  alwaya 
repreaenta  the  qnantU^  of  water  which  the 
given  apirit  requirea  to  reduce  it  to  proof. 
By  adding  thii  per-eentage  over-proof  to  100, 
we  obtain  a  number,  which  multiplied  by  any 
number  of  gallona,  and  divided  by  100,  g^ves 
the  exact  number  of  proof-g^llona  which  ia 
contained  in  any  quantity  of  the  spirit  referred 
to.  Thua: — A  pnnckeon  of  mm  gauged  at 
91  galU^  and  shoum  by  the  hydrometer  to  be 
21  o.  p.,  containa — 

21o.  p.of  aampleadded  tolOO.    .    121 
No.  of  gallona  of  rum 91 

100  )  11011 

No.  of  gaL  of  proof -epirU  .    .    .  110-11 

In  like  manner  when  a  ainrit  ia  aaid  to  be 
11  «.  p.,  or  mnder^proof,  it  meana  that  100  g^l. 
of  such  apirit  containa  11  gal.  of  water,  and 
89  gaL  of  'proof  apirit.'  By  dedmeting  the 
percentage  under-proof  from  100,  we  not  only 
obtain  the  number  of  proof  gaL  oontained  in 
100  gaL  of  aaeh  apirit,  bat,  as  in  the  last  caae, 
a  feeler  which  mMipHied  by  any  number  of 
gaU  and  divided  by  100,  gpves  the  exact  num- 
ber of  '  proof  gaUona*  oontained  in  any  quan- 
tity of  the  gpven  atrength.  Thua  \ — ^An  utlage 
brandg-pieee  eoniaimng  46  gal,  of  Virit  at 
10  «.  p,,  woidd  have  iheproqf  vmhte  w — 

Per  cent,  u,  p,  of  aample  10,     1 
subtracted  from  100  •    •    .     j 
NcofgaU 46 


90 


100  )  4050 
Quantity  of  proqf  spirit .    •    .  40*50 
Or  exactly  40|  gallona. 


The  strength  of  absolvte  alcohol  (s] 
*7988)  ia  eatimated  at  76i  %  oeer-prw^ 
therefore  containa  176i  %  of  *  proof  s 
whilst  proqf  spirit* (m,  gr.  -91984)  ooi 
67*06}  of  'abaolute  alcohol;'  both  beii 
measure  or  volume.    Thua— 


meaa.  of  ale,  x  176i 


And— 


100 


{ 


equiv.  n 
of  pf.t 


meaa.  of  ^.  spt,  X  67*06 
100 


/   equiv.  u 
\    o£  abs. 


From  which  we  derive  the  'oonatant  j 
pliers'  1*7626  (or  roughly  1{),  and  -570< 
plicable  to  any  numb^  of  volumea  or  g^ 
For — 


meaa.  of  ale.  x  1*7626 »  < 
and — 
meaa.  ofpf  spt,  x  '6706  =  i 


equiv.  n 
oip/.s 

equiv.  m 
of  ok 


To  aacertain  what  quantity  of  a  spirit  a 
given  strength  ia  equiv,  to  or  containa  10 
of  absolute  alcohol,  we  have  only  to  dima 
conatant  number  2207*7  by  the  proof- 
per  cent,  of  auch  spirit.^  Thus — for  a 
12  u,  p, — this  would  be 

100  — 12 =88}  of  proof  spirU  / 


and- 


2207*7 
88 


=26*1  gal.  (nearly). 


That  ia,  25^  gaL  of  auch  apirit  would  eo 
100  Ihs,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

By  removing  the  decimal  point  one  ph 
the  miOHT,  we  have  the  equiv,  meaeu 
1000  Jbe,  By  removing  it  one,  two,  or 
{daoea  to  the  lift,  we  have  it  reapectivd 
10  26*.,  1  lb,,  and  ^  Ih, ;  from  whidi  the  i 
for  all  other  weigiita  may  be  easily  obtaii 

By  reversing  the  above  operation,  the 
sure  of  aleohol  oorreaponding  to  mug  , 
weight  of  spirit,  at  any  strength,  may  al 
easily  foiuid. 

The  wxiOHT  of  1  gal.  of  absolute  al 
bnng  7*988  26«.;  that  of  1  gaL  of  proof  « 
9-2  lbs,i  and  that  of  the  'alcohol'  in  1 
ci  procf  spirit,  4*68  lbs,f  the  weight  ol 
number   of  gallons   or   volumes  of   « 

1  This  namber  ii  obtained  thus:— 

100 
:^^g|a:13-6(oeari7), 

and— 

lS-6xl7S-»*8807'7. 
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Gross  weight  of  full  cask 
Tare 

Net  weight  of  spirit 


Gwts.    qn.    lbs. 

13      2    27 
2      2      5 


11      0    22 


or  1254  Ibe.    Let  us  sappose  the  hj< 
indication  to  be  43*0,  the  weight  per  imj 
gallon  would  be  8*903  lbs.  (see  Table 
1254  -T-  8*903  «  140  gaUona. 


Tablb  YL— Table  far  determining  the  Weight  per  Gallon  of  Spirit*  bg  ^het^  Rgdrom^ 

Indication 

on  Svkes' 

Hyaro- 

meter. 

Weight 

per 
Oallon. 

Indication 
on  Sykei' 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 
Oallon. 

Indication 
on  Srkei' 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 
Gdlon. 

Indication 
on  Sykei' 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 
Gallon. 

Indication 

anSyket' 

Hydro- 

meter. 

Wei^ 
oSm 

0 

8145 

10 

21 

8*512 

31 

42 

8^ 

2 

8157 

6 

8-333 

2 

8-516 

6 

8*699 

2 

8*88 

4 

8-161 

8 

8-337 

4 

8*519 

8 

8-702 

4 

8-88 

6 

8164 

11 

8-340 

6 

8*523 

82 

8*706 

6 

8*8i 

8 

8-168 

2 

8-343 

8 

8*526 

2 

8-709 

8 

8^ 

1 

8171 

4 

8*347 

22 

8-530 

4 

8-718 

43 

8-9QI 

2 

8*174 

6 

8-350 

2 

8-533 

6 

8-716 

2 

8-901 

4 

8*178 

8 

8*354 

4 

8-537 

8 

8-720 

4 

&9i: 

6 

8*181 

12 

8*357 

6 

8-540 

33 

8-723 

6 

8-91 

8 

8*185 

2 

8*361 

8 

8-544 

2 

8*727 

8 

8-911 

2 

8*188 

4 

8-364 

23 

8*547 

4 

8-730 

44 

8-9S 

2 

8191 

6 

8-368 

2 

8*551 

6 

8*734 

2 

8-9i 

4 

8195 

8 

8-371 

4 

8*554 

8 

8*737 

4 

8*91 

6 

8*198 

13 

8-375 

6 

8-558 

34 

8741 

6 

8-91 

8 

8*202 

2 

8-378 

8 

8-561 

2 

8-745 

8 

8-981 

3 

8205 

4 

8-382 

24 

8-565 

4 

8*748 

45 

8-911 

2 

8*208 

6 

8*385 

2 

8-568 

6 

8-752 

2 

8-94 

4 

8-212 

8 

8-389 

4 

8-572 

8 

8*755 

4 

8*941 

6 

8*215 

14 

8*392 

6 

8-575 

85 

8*759 

6 

8-9S 

8 

8*219 

2 

8*395 

• 

8 

8-579 

2 

8*763 

8 

8*9( 

4 

8*222 

4 

8*399 

25 

f 

8-582 

4 

8*766 

46 

8-961 

2 

8-226 

6 

8*402 

2 

8-586 

6 

8*770 

2 

8-98 

4 

8*229 

8 

8-406 

4 

8-589 

8 

8-773 

4 

8*961 

6 

8-232 

15 

8-409 

6 

8-593 

36 

8*777 

6 

8-961 

8 

8-236 

2 

8*412 

8 

8-596 

2 

8-781 

8 

8-97: 

5 

8-239 

4 

8*416 

26 

8-600 

4 

8-784 

47 

8*971 

2 

8-242 

6 

8*419 

2 

8-603 

6 

8788 

2 

8*981 

4 

8-245 

8 

8*423 

4 

8-607 

8 

8*791 

4 

8-98 

6 

8-249 

16 

8-426 

6 

8-610 

37 

8*795 

6 

8-96f 

8 

8-252 

2 

8*429 

8 

8-614 

2 

8-799 

8 

8-99 

6 

8-255 

4 

8*433 

27 

8-617 

4 

8-802 

48 

8*99 

2 

8*258 

6 

8-436 

2 

8-620 

6 

8-806 

2 

8-99 

4 

8-262 

8 

8*440 

4 

8-624 

8 

8-809 

4 

9-00 

6 

8-265 

17 

8*443 

6 

8-628 

88 

8-813 

6 

900 

8 

8-269 

2 

8*446 

8 

8*631 

2 

8-817 

8 

9-00 

7 

8*272 

4 

8-450 

28 

8-635 

4 

8-820 

49 

9-01 

2 

8-275 

6 

8453 

2 

8*639 

6 

8-824 

2 

9-01 

4 

8*279 

8 

8*457 

4 

8*642 

8 

8-827 

4 

9-02 

6 

8*282 

18 

8*460 

6 

8*646 

89 

8-831 

6 

9-02 

8 

8-286 

2 

8-464 

8 

8-649 

2 

8*835 

8 

9*02 

8 

8-289 

4 

8-467 

29 

8-653 

4 

8-838 

50 

90S 

2 

8-292 

6 

8-471 

2 

8-656 

6 

8-842 

2 

9*0» 

4 

8-296 

8 

8*474 

4 

8-660 

8 

8-845 

4 

9*0$ 

6 

8-299 

19 

8-478 

6 

8-663 

40 

8-849 

6 

9-04 

8 

8*803 

2 

8-481 

8 

8*667 

2 

8-853 

8 

904 

9 

8*306 

4 

8*485 

30 

8*670 

4 

8-856 

51 

9-051 

2 

8-309 

6 

8-488 

2 

8-674 

6 

8*860 

2 

905 

4 

8-313 

8 

8*492 

4 

8-677 

8 

8*863 

4 

9*061 

6 

8-316 

20 

8*495 

6 

8*681 

41 

8*867 

6 

9*06 

8 

8*320 

2 

8-498 

8 

8-684 

2 

8*871 

8 

9-OG 

10 

8*323 

4 

8*502 

31 

8*688 

4 

8-874 

52 

9-06! 

2 

8-326 

6 

8*505 

2 

8-692 

6 

8*878 

2 

9-07; 

4 

8-330 

8 

8-509 

4 

8*695 

• 

8 

8*881 

4 

9-071 
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ALOOOLATIP&-ALDEHYD. 


Methyl-aloohol  (wood^Mpirit)  .  C    H4  O 
mhjl'9Xooho\(ordinmy  alcohol)  Cj  B^  O 

AmyLalcobol  (/S#0^-o»f)    •    •    C^  Hi^iO 

Cspiyl-aloohol Cg  H^  O 

CetyUlcohol C^  H34  0 

Ac,  &c. 

Alooholi.  In  commerce,  pare  tpirits  of  a 
(greater  strength  than  about  68  o.  p,  (sp.  gr. 
'8386),  or  containing  more  than  about  8&S-  by 
WBiGHT,  or  90}  by  volitmb,  of  pure  aloohcj, 
are  commonly  bo  called. 

Alooholi.  In  petik$meiy,  rectified  spirit  of 
wine»  or  commercial  alcohol,  holding  essential 
oils  or  other  odorous  matters  in  solution. 

Aloohdi.  In  IV,  pharmacy ^  alcoholic  tine- 
tnres  and  essences 

ALCOOLATIFS  (alcooUtift).  [Fr.]  Syn,  Al- 
OOHOLATi'VA,  L.  1^  Ft,  pharmacy,  alcoholic 
solutions  of  {mtiiMfi^,  swliiocg^iom^gc^whether 
made  by  distillation,  maceration,  or  sdntion. 

ALOOOLATS  (alooolats).  [Fr.j  In  Fr,phar^ 
macy,  esprits;  applied  by  B^ral,  Henry  and  Gni- 
bourt,  and  others,  to  medicated  distilled  spirits. 

ALCOOLATUSES  (alcoOlatnres).  [Fr.]  8yn. 
Alooholatu^'ra.,  L.  In  JV.^Aormacy,  alcoholic 
tinctures,  elixirs,  &c.  M.  BAral  confines  the 
term  to  vegetable  juices  preserved  by  alcohoL 

ALCOOLES  (alcodl^).  [Fr.]  Tinctures; 
the  '  teinturee  aleohoUques^  of  the  Fr.  Codex. 

ALOOOUaUSS  (alcodUques).  [Fr.]  Syn. 
Alcohol'ioa,  L.  In  JV.  phiMrmaey,  alcoholic 
or  spirituous  solutions.    (BeraL) 

AL'CO&NnrE  (-nin).  [Bug.,  Fr.]  8yn,  Al- 
ook'nooikb  (.s!n) ;  Aloob'nbuk,  Alcobhi'na, 
L.  A  crystallisable  substance^  apparently  in- 
termediate between  fat  and  wax,  discovered 
by  Bilts,  in  aleomoco  hark, 

ALOOBVO'CO.  iSr^fi.  A..BABK;  Aloobfoqtjb, 
Fr.;  Alkobnoo,  A.-Bnn>,  Oer.  The  bark  of 
an  unknown  tree  of  South  America.  It  is 
astringent  and  bitter,  and  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a  specific  \n phthisis;  but  appears  to 
possess  little  medicinal  virtue.  The  bark  of 
the  young  branches  of  the  cork-tree  (quercus 
suber),  used  in  tanning,  b  also  sometimes 
called  alcomoco-bark;  but  possesses  none  of 
the  characters  of  the  former  article. 

ALDECAT.  The  yalls  on  the  leaves  of 
myrobaUmus  oheiiUa  (Qaertn.),  a  fbrest-tree 
of  Bengal.    Equal  to  the  best  oak-galls. 

AL'DEETD  (.hid).  [aZ-(cohol).d!9A^(;  (roge- 
natus).]    CoH^O.    Syn,  Hydbated  oxidb  of 

AOBTTLB;  UYDBATBOPOTHTUE*;  HtdBOXIDB 

OF  o.*  lAUrdUy,  dehydrogenated  alcohol.  In 
chemistry,  a  peculiar  ethereal  liquid,  first  ob. 
tained  in  a  pure  form  by  Liebig,  Arom  alcohol. 
It  is  produced  under  various  drcumstances,  par- 
ticularly during  the  destructive  distillation  of 
certain  organic  matters,  and  in  several  processes 
of  oxidation.  The  following  are  tlie  most  con- 
venient methods  of  preparing  it : — 

iV0p.  1.  ^liebig.)  Sidphmric  acid,  3  parts; 

is  diluted  with  water,  2  parts;  and  as  soon  as 

(he  mixture  has  cooled,  alcohol  of  80},  2  parts,  is 

added  J  and,  sabeequenHj,  peroxide  of  manga- 

*w  (in  £d0  powder),  3  parts.     The  whole, 


after  agitation,  is  then  distilled  at  a  v 
heat»  firom  a  spadous  retort  into  i 
surrounded  with  ice,  the  connectioi 
the  two  being  perfectly  air-tight, 
cess  is  continued  until  frothing  conu 
the  distillate  becomes  acid;  which 
occurs  when  about  one  third  (3  % 
passed  over.  The  distillate  is  nexi 
in  a  retort,  with  about  its  own  weigl 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  powder;  af 
about  one  half  only  is  drawn  over 
gentle  heat  (86**  to  90*  Fahr.),  by  n 
water  bath.  This  rectification  is  re 
a  precisely  similar  way.    The  last  d 

AKHYDBOTJS  ALDBHTD  Only  slightly 

nated  with  foreign  matters. 

2.  (Liebig.)  Aldehyd-ammonia,  I 
dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  distil 
and,  after  being  placed  in  a  retort, 
acid,  2  or  8  parts^  previously  dili 
rather  more  than  its  own  weight  o 
weUer,  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  ad 
whole  is  now  distilled,  by  means  o 
bath,  into  a  receiver  surrounded  w 
(preferably)  a  freezing-mixture,  th€ 
ture  of  the  bath  at  £st  being  ver 
the  operation  being  stopped  as  soon^ 
before  the  water  begins  to  boiL  Thi 
is  then  placed  in  a  retort  connect 
well-cooled  receiver,  as  before;  am 
the  joints  are  made  perfectly  tight, 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  in  weigh 
that  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort 
through  the  tnbulature.  The  heat  pi 
the  hydration  of  the  chloride  causes 
Ution  to  commence,  after  which  it 
on,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  at  a  tc 
ranging  from  80**  to  82°  Fahr.  Thi 
tion  being  very  carefully  repeatei 
distillate  b  pubb  akhydbous  ▲ij>bj 

Frop,,  4'c.  Limpid,  colourless, 
neutral,  inflammable ;  mixes  in  all  p 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  oc 
liar,  penetrating,  and,  when  stron 
ingly  sufibcaUng,  the  vapour,  in 
producing  spasmodic  contraction  o 
rax;  boiU  at  72°  Fahr.  (70°— Urc, 
■p.  gr.  -790  at  60°,  and  -800  at  82° 
gr.  of  vapour,  1*532;  by  exposure  t 
gradually  converted  into  acetic 
speedily  so  under  the  influence  of 
black;  heated  with  caustic  potash 
substance  resembling  resin  (aldbh 
is  formed;  gently  heated  with  pr 
silver,  or  iU  solutions,  meialUc  sUa 
sited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ^ 
uniform  and  brilliant  film,  whilst  am 
OF  bilvbb  remains  in  solution;  he 
hydrocyanic  acid  it  yields  alanikb. 
even  in  close  vessels,  it  passes  into  oi 
isomeric  compounds  (blaldbhtdb 
dbhtdb),  with  change  of  properti* 
hyde  for  experiments  should,  the 
always  recently  prepared;  and  it  mu 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  in  a  very  c 
and  pTefera^ly,  in  \oa. 
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with  about  8  handftils  of  hop*,  and  12  to  14 
lbs,  of  crushed  groctls,  until  the  whole  of  the 
aolnble  matter  of  the  latter  ii  extracted.  The 
reanlting  liquor,  after  being  run  through  a 
coarse  strainer,  and  become  lukewarm,  is  fer- 
mented with  2  or  8  pints  ot  yeast  g  and,  as 
soon  as  the  fermentation  is  at  its  height,  is 
dther  closely  bunged  up  for  '  draught,'  or  is 
at  once  put  into  strong  stoneware  bottles, 
which  arc  then  well-corked  and  wired. 

Obs,  White  ale  is  said  to  be  very  feeding, 
though  apt  to  prove  laxative  to  those  unac- 
customed to  its  use.  It  is  drunk  in  a  state  of 
effervescence  or  lively  fermentation ;  the  glass 
or  cup  containing  it  being  kept  in  constant 
motion,  when  removed  from  the  mouth,  until 
the  whole  is  consumed,  in  order  that  the  thicker 
portion  may  not  subside  to  the  bottom. 

Ked'icated  Ales.  iS^ji.  Bbtt^olrs;  Bsu- 
TOL^s,  Fr. ;  Cebbyib'ijb  Mbdioa'ta,  L.  In 
pharmacy,  ale  prepared  by  macerating  medi- 
cinal substances  in  it,  either  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  when 
heated ;  infusions  and  decoctions,  in  which  ale 
or  beer  is  employed  as  the  menstruum.  The 
old  dispensatories  enumerate  several  medicated 
ales;  such  as  CEBBVisiA  oxtdob'cioa,  for  the 
eyes;  c.  aitti-abthbit'ica,  for  the  gout;  C 
cefhal'ica,  for  the  head;  a  bpilep'tica, 
against  epilepsy;  &c.  Preparations  of  this  kind 
are  now  seldom  ordered  by  the  faculty,  and  their 
use  is  chiefly  confined  to  tne  practice  of  empirics, 
and  to  domestic  medicine.  Bark,  rue,  savins, 
anti-scorbutic  plants,  aromatic  bitters,  and  sto- 
machics, are  the  substances  most  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  this  way.  Ale  in  which  wormwood, 
ffentian,  orange-peel,  and  the  like*  have  been 
steeped,  taken  warm  early  in  the  morning,  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  restorative  tonic  by  drunk- 
ards and  dyspeptics.    See  Bbeb,  Publ,  &c. 

ALE'BESBT.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling 
ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  bread-sops ;  the  last, 
commonly  toasted.  A  domestic  remedy  for  a  cold. 

ALE^OILL  {g  hard).  Ale  or  beer  flavoured 
or  medicated  by  infusing  the  leaves  of  ground 
ivg  in  it ;  pectoral,  stomacliic,  and  ner\'ine. 

ALE'WIFE.  The  clupea  serrata,  an  Ameri- 
can species  of  herring.  Its  proper  name  is 
a'loof,  although  the  established  pronunciation 
and  common  orthography  is  ale-wife, 

ALEM'BIC.  8gn,  MoOBS'UEADf;  Alem'- 
BICU8,  L.;  Alahbiq,  Fr.;  Dbstillibeolbev, 


Oer.   An  old  form  of  distilhiiory  veasel  usually 
madff  of  glass  or  esiikenwKt^  but  sometimes 
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of  metaL    The  body  (a)  which  holds  the 
for  distillation,  is  called  the  ou'cobbesi 
upper  part  (5),  the  head  or  oap'itoL} 
the  BECEiYEB.     It  is  still  emidoyad  in 
laboratory,  in  the  distillation  of  artides  ' 
apt  to  spurt  over  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort*  and  thus  vitiate  the  product. 

ALEUBOK'ETES.  8gn,  Alefso: 
An  instrument  for  determining  the 
and  quality  of  gluten  in  wheat-floor, 
by  M.  Bound.  It  essentially  oonsisis 
hollow  copper  cylinder,  about  6  inehM 
and  f  of  an  inch  internal  diameter.  lUs 
has  two  principal  parte;  theona^abootS 
long,  is  dosed  at  tiie  lower  end,  f ormiiig  a 
of  cup,  into  which  the  glutioi  is  pbMsd 
screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cjlindfln 
cup  being  charged  with  a  MfNp£»  of  ylvta^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  being 
on,  it  is  exposed  in  an  oven,  or  (prefetaU^: 
an  oil  bath,  to  a  temperature  ol  3<K>  to  $i 
Fahr.^  From  the  length  of  the  tube  the  _ 
occupies  in  swelling,  as  measured  bj  • 
duated  scale,  ito  quality  is  determined* 
*  crude  gluten'  of  good  wheat-flour  a^ 
four  or  five  times  ite  original  volume^ 
thus  treated;  but  that  from  bad  flour  dioei 
swell,  becomes  visdd  and  semi-fluid*  md  Mj 
nerally  g^ves  off  a  disagreeable  odour  i  wm^ 
that  of  good  flour  merdy  suggesto  the  sindl4l 
hot  and  highly  baked  bread. 

AL'OA.  (-gk).  [L.]  Sea-weed.  A  eammm 
name  ofgrcus^wrack  (*xostera  marina' — Uaok^ 
though  not  one  of  the  algs. 

AL'QM.  QkV-ie),  [L.  pi]  Sgn.  Al'oah^ 
Algjb  (DC.),  Al'oalbb  (Lindl.),  L. ;  AiMvm^ 
Vabech,  Fr.;  Alob,  Meebgbabs,  Smgmum 
Ger.  Sea-w^s.  In  botang,  an  order  d 
Thallogens  living  in  water  or  veiy 
places,  nourished  throughout  their  whole 
ff^oe  by  the  medium  In  which  they  live^  havfai 
no  distinct  axis  of  vegetetion,  and  propagim 
by  zoospores,  coloured  spores,  or  tetnspoNi 
LinnsBus  defines  them — "plants,  the  rotfU 
leaves,  and  stems  of  which  are  all  in  one."  Tkil 
algtB  consist  either  of  simple  vesides  lying  Si 
mucus,  or  of  articulated  filaments,  or  of  iSbm 
fronds  formed  of  uniform  cellular  tissue.  Tlioa 
that  vegetete  in  salt  water  are  popularly  caDei 
SEA-WEEDS  (fu'ci,  L.)  and  la'vbb  {ulvm,  L.) 
those  found  in  fresh  water  covFEB'TiB.  On 
of  their  divisions  (the  Zodspermea)  oomprs 
hends  the  lowest  known  forms  of  vegetable  uft 
being  merely  adhering  cdls,  emitting,  at  mata 
rity,  seeds  or  sporules  having  a  distinct  udna 
motion.  In  OscHlatorias,  the  whole  plant  twist 
and  writhes  spontaneously ;  and  Zgmenas  afl 
tually  copulate  like  animals.  Some  ^  the  Algi 
possess  great  beauty.  In  the  lower  grades  tti 
colour  is  green ;  in  the  higher,  red  or  purple. 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^c.    None  of  the  iJgn  an 

>  Mr.  Mitchea  recommends  the  heat  to  be  49QP;  wUk 
Prof.  Mospratt  giTes  881^  Fshr.  ai  the  proper  tempen 
tore  i  but  of  these,  thtjbnt  ia  too  high,  aiid  the  other  to 
low.  ILbout  illOi^.vM  alio  wdcaradtA  be  taken  fbr  eSB 
mination  •.  but  t£o  zuA  maaeldSn  \a  tmmaiMni&L^  !^ 
MitcheU*t "  fbUi^Maiim  </lPboA:^ 
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;  Smnl  m  nntritioii^  cmollieiit, 
Qlecitt.  Iroo  ooaUiDing  nmcUige 
Ha},  Aanii,  wagti  (wawttfj),  ind  ■ 
mm;  md  v«  hence  med  m  eecO' 
Iw  Of)  from  Uie  dritd  wttd  nriea  ii 
nnetie*  from  &}  to  Tnllf  2&S  ;  >nd 
Tmrimble  qiuntitiea  uf  potaita,  loda, 
fDeuB,  inn,  mmnginn^  and  lilia, 
^oric  arid,  pbocphotie  acid,  chlorine, 
Lc  iodine  and  bromine-  (SchweiCie 
iDor;  Oodecbeni.)  Sm-wsnif,  thi 
■nd  their  oMn,  hire  been  long  re- 
I  alleratiTe  mod  reiolvsnt ;  and  snti- 
irtiMB  baie  been  attribated  to  them 
Bc  and  othera.  They  were  formerlj 
m  in  ecrafnloiu  affection!  and  glan- 
laifemaoti ;  bnt  their  nae  i*  now 
ipcneded  bj  that  of  iodine  and  its 
MM.  Dr.  Steufaonae  hai  propoaed 
tu  algK  at  famiahing  an  ecoDomical 
tnanoibe.  The  mo  algm  are  uaad  for 
tbeir  otie*  form  kblp. 
'jnA.  £>>.  Ci"wiB-TBn,  St.  JomfB 
CiKaio'xu  Sll'iqtjx,  Linn.  A  le- 
,  tree  of  lontherB  Enrope,  Paleitine, 
of  Africa.  Pe<U  (alsabobi  bb&tb), 
bod,  and  to  improve  the  voice;  the; 
Bweatieb,  nathtioae  powder,  md  are 
to  b>*e  been  the '  locnite'  on  which  St. 
inthe  wildPrneeai  their  decoction  baa 
[  ai  a  pectoral  in  aathma  and  cooght. 
b*  or  AlgaiorUla.  The  oHriitgeiU 
trmtofiM  pallida,  p.  tUigaattmm,  and 
rtt«  (SonLh  American  treea),  bmiud 
I  ir  Ivi  agglutinated  bj  the  extractive 
I  of  the  seed  and  huika.  They  are 
mamims,  for  which  purpoee  tbe;  have 
n^j  reonninended ;  indeed  that  of 
I  of  Santa  Martha  (New  Cnrthagena), 
)  potieie  "  fonr  lime*  the  power  of 
tuk  "  (Ure)  i  and  in  dgtiag,  art  only 

m.  {Eng.,  Fr.]  .^n.  Autu^'TVH, 
KXS,SFXUB,UeT.  Food;  nntrimeut; 

which  noniiihei  or  nipporta  life. 

EVrAXT.  3f».  AuuEicTA"Bine,  L.; 

tXKM,  Fr,;  Bca  Niniiuso  okbobio, 

rtaininfc  to  food  or  Bliment;  nutri- 

MMiiahing. 

Mrj  CuuT.  %•-  At.nniiiTABT  wn ; 

AlJXSi<TA"Birs,  L.   Id  analoing,  the 

Ua*  bodice  of  aniiDaU  into  which  the 
km  tot  the  pnrpote  uf  bi'iiig  dii^eated , 
t  paiaage  or  cundnit  titi'iidiui;  from 
h  to  the  anua.  Id  some  ot  ihv  luner 
[hi!  ia  a  ainiple  cavilj,  n  ilb  only  one 
wbm  the  nmc  apertarc  which  od- 
food  alaa  girei  egreu  totho  (^icri'- 
u  matter.  In  otbcn,  it  ia  ■  true 
tli  faiith  a  mouth  and  an  uullvt.  An- 
p,  and  we  find  tLiit  canal  in  diviiloil  into 
b  and  intcidinva.  In  the  liiclnT  tnuik'^, 

l^BrTU,  aad  ceiophaaua  im-ntlf  tin- 

Ibi-  fc-  «  r  -—  - — '■'  -' 


ewh  (^  which  ma;  be  regarded  u  a  icparato 
etomacb;  tbatof  tli«  bottle-noeewbale  coataini 
DO  le«a  thaD  aevcn  of  inch  laci.  The  jart  below 
the  (tomach,  fbnning  the  iDtoatincs,  it  alto  rsri- 
ontlj  tnbdividud,  rompliratfd,  and  connectt>d. 
'n  man,  time  Bubdiviniimii  an.'  ttinncd — DUO- 
>i'Krii,  jEjn'ircic,  il'ech,  c^cum,  co'iox, 
and  SEcr'UM ;  the  lower  end  or  orilice  of  the 
lait  being  called  the  a'nub.  Thu  ciiitcDce  of 
an  alimentarj  canal  it  nid  to  be  the  onl;  true 
charactcriHtic  of  an  '"imwl.  Flanta  have  no 
receptacle  for  their  food,  nor  canal  for 
cairying  away  effcle  matter ;  bnt  every  animal, 
however  low  in  the  acale  of  being,  potaegtes  an 
'""'        '        ity  which  serve*  it  at  a  atoniBch. 

T  Snb'itancea.     Sg».    Aliuuitb  ; 
Hatx"bia  1liiuiita"bia,  L.   Sabatancet  em- 
ployed at  food. 
AUKEBTATIOV.    [Eng.,  !>.]   Sg^  Au- 

UTTA'TIO,  L.  j    If  AHBHATTIOEIIT,  Ocr.      Tbo 

act,  ptwxsB,  power,  or  itate  of  Doniuhitlg,  or 
being  Dourithed. 
AL'IZASI.    [Tnr.,  slt-ton'.]    Thecommer- 
il  name  of  MoiMer  in  the  Levant. 

%».   L»- 
'  obtuned 


ZASni.      CmHiO,  .  2H^. 
Acid.    A  red  colouring  mattt 


from  madder. 
JVep.     1.    Exhantt   madder  with  boiling 
Iter,  and  precipitate  the  decoction  by  tul- 

phnric  acid.  Wath  the  precipitate,  and,  while 
yet  moiit,  boil  it  with  a  concentrated  tolntion 
of  hydrate  of  alomionm  in  hydrochloric  add, 
and  mil  the  Mlation  with  hydrochloric  acid; 
red  flaket  of  impure  aliiarin  depout.  DiHolre 
thit  precipitate  in  ilcohot  or  in  dilute  ammonia, 
and  treat  the  tolution  with  hydrate  of  a1u- 
Itoil  the  aluminum  compound  that 
formed  with  earboDate  of  todinm,  and,  after 
freeing  it  from  resinona  impMritiet  by  digettinn 
with  ether,  decompose  it  with  hot  hydrorlilnrie 
acid.  Wath  the  alizarin  that  separated,  dry  it 
by  simple  exposure  to  nir,  and  purify  it  by 
repeated  cryatallisatiun  ont  of  alcohol. 

2.  Sublime  on  a  paper  in  almholic  extract  of 
madder.  This  method  yields  the  parettuliiarin, 
Prapi.  Red  pritmt;  snhllmet  at  419°  F.; 
odourless,  tasteless  and  uputral  to  teat-paper; 
1ublc  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling 
temperature;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
not  decompoacd  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  dis- 
solved, without  decomposition,  by  strong  sul- 
phuric ncid;  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
and  their  carhonatesi  acids  precipitate  oliKirin 
from  its  alkaline  aolntions  in  orange- coloured 
flakes;  alumina  decolonHCs  un  alcoholic  solu- 
tiun  of  alizarin,  forming  a  red  lake. 

ALKAU.  5yn.  Alkali,  Fr.;  Lasgxb- 
HALZ.  (ier.  This  word  baa  been  n«cd  in  various 
teiifc-i,  but  is  now  usnallv  BiipVifd  t-i  four  snb- 
I  stances  only,  viz-  the  bvdrates  of  potansium, 
sodium,  lithium,  and  an.monium  (the  latter 
being  Buppo*c<l  to  cjist  in  the  aqunous  solu- 
'lioBofammonit).  la  a  Dioru  (ruiiiral  itnae, 
it  ia  applied  to  the  fivdnitta  of  Iwrium,  stron- 
iuiB,  nad  ealciam,  which,  for  tlie  sake  of  dis- 
actuio,  are  died  tie  alialiae  tarlhl.     TUo 
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following  propertiM  are  characteristic  of  the 
alkalies :— -(1)  They  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
alkalies  proper  more  so  than  the  alkaline  earths. 

(2)  They  change  the  hue  of  many  vegetable 
colourinff  matters;  thus,  they  tarn  reddened 
litmus  blue,  yellow  turmeric  brown,  and  symp 
of  violets  and  inftision  of  red  cabbage  green. 

(3)  They  neutralise  the  strong^  acids.  (4) 
They  precipitate  most  of  the  heavy  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  salts  as  hydrates  or  oxides. 
(6)  They  signify  the  fixed  oils  and  fiits.  (6) 
They  exert  a  caustic  or  corrosive  action  on 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

ALKAUK'ETBT.  <%».  Alkaldcb'tbia,  L. ; 
AiiCALiMBTBiB,  Fr.  In  ohenMrjf,  the  estima- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  commercial  alka- 
lies; the  art  or  process  of  determining  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  pure  caustic  alkali, 
or  of  its  carbonate,  in  any  given  sample  or 
simple  solution.  It  is  the  reverse  of  *acidi- 
metry;'  and  it  should  be  understood  that  it 
docs  not  apply  to  alkalies  occurring  under  any 
other  form  or  condition  than  those  just  men- 
tioned. Alkalimetric  assays  are  now  also 
frequently  and  conveniently  extended  to  the 
estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  their 
carbonates,  as  hereafter  noticed. 

Alkalimetrieal  procesut.  These,  like  those 
of  *  acidimetry,'  are  for  the  most  part  founded 
on — the  capadty  of  the  bases  to  saturate  acids 
— the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  dry  car- 
bonic acid  liberated  iVom  a  given  weight  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  under  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  acid;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pure 
alkalies — the  sp.  gr.  of  their  solutions.  From 
any  one  of  these  results  the  exact  amount  of 
alkali,  or  of  alkaline  carbonate,  present  in  a 
sample,  is  easily  found  or  calculated.  These 
processes  are,  indeed,  precisely  similar  to  those 
described  under  Aoidimbtby;  but  here  the 
unknown  quantity  sought  is  the  aliali,  instead 
of  the  acid. 

Atsay.  The  sample  is  drawn  from  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  cask  oontainlng  the  alkali  as 
possible,  and  at  once  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,which  is  then  closely  corked  up,  and  num- 
bered. Before  proceeding  to  the  assay,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  are  thrown  on  a  piece  of  dry 
paper,  the  lumps  crushed  small,  and  the  whole 
reduced  to  coarse  powder  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  number  of  grains  required  for  the 
trial  are  then  at  once  weighed,  placed  in  a 
phial  or  tmall  glass  tube,  and  agitated  with 
about  k  ot.  of  hot  water.  After  a  short  time 
allowed  fbr  repose,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured 
ofif  into  a  beaker-glass  or  other  vessel  in  which 
the  trial  is  to  be  made.  This  process  is  re- 
peated with  a  second  and  a  third  quantity  of 
water,  or  until  nothing  soluble  remains,  shown 
by  the  last  washing^  not  affecting  the  colour 
of  turmeric  paper.  The  greatest  care  must 
here  be  taken  not  to  waste  the  smallest  por- 
•  tion  of  the  liquid,  which  would  render  the  re- 
sults inaccurate. 

To  the  solatiaa  in  the  beaker-glass,  a  little 
Mx/atiaa  ofUtmua  im  added,  aniew  the  acid  is 


tinted  with  it,  when  it  is  unneoeHaiy.  % 
solution  is  now  heated  until  near  its  boflhl 
point»  and  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  porarii 
put  behind  it,  to  better  show  np  the  dbm^ 
of  colour.  The  alkaline  solution  ia  now  trHi 
with  the  standard  test-add,  which  is  pail 
carefully  fit>m  an  alkalimeter  or  Mohi'sl 
rette,  until  the  solution,  after  tnnung  a 
red,  suddenly  assumes  a  innk  colmir. 
traUsation  being  thus  effected,  tbe 
allows  the  sides  of  the  alkalimeter  o 
to  drain,  and  then  either  '  reads  off'  the  wm 
her  of  divisions  which  have  been  nonsmndLi 
(if  using  the  test-add  by  weight)  detendl 
the  quantity  by  agun  weigUng  the  aU 
meter.  The  common  practice  is  to  allov  ti 
drops  (=  ^th  of  an  alkalimetrical  divinia:] 
voLU]iB,or2  gr.by  wxieHT)  for  over-Mtnnitli 
which  is»  therefore,  deducted  from  the  'obeeni 
quantity '  of  the  test-liquor  employed. 

In  testing  solutions  of  the  purb  or  GAm 
ALKALIX8,  the  colour,  on  nentralisatioii,  m 
denly  changes  fh)m  blue  to  pink  or  n 
without  any  intermediate  vinooa  or  pn| 
colour  being  produced. 

The  quantity  of  test-acid  nied  givea  t 
absolute  or  per-centage  compoaitio&  of  t 
sample  examined,  aoco^Ung  to  the  oonstitntf 
of  the  test-add  used. 

Standard  Adds.  The  varioos  test-ecidi 
use  as  described  below,  each  bdng  need  1 
different  operators  as  they  think  bert. 

The  most  convenient  iesi-aeid,  or  nom 
solution,  both  for  commercial  and  chemii 
assays,  is  perhaps  dilute  sulphuric  a<^  wluc 
when  intended  to  be  used  yoLnuiTBiGuai 
has  tbe  sp.  gr.  1-082  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  eo 
tains  in  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  lOOOwau 
grains  measure,  or  1  litre,  exacUy  40  gr.  ( 
grammes)  of  sulphuric  add;  and  when  i 
tended  to  be  used  eBATiHBTBiGAiXT,  or  1 
weight,  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*083,  and  contains 
1000  gr.  (or  gimmes)  wdght  exactly  48  | 
(g^rammes)  of  sulphuric  acid;  and,  in  bo 
cases,  consequently  corresponds  to  1  eqniv. 
every  other  base.  These  dilute  acids  are  ead 
prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  the  conoentvafe 
acid  with  11  or  12  parts  of  distilled  wate 
the  precise  quantity  depending  on  the  streng' 
of  the  acid  employed,  and  must  be  so  s 
ranged  that  1000  grains  shall  exactly  nentn 
ise  1000  grains  of  water  containing  63  grai 
of  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 

This  acid  (as  well  as  all  those  hereafter  me 
tioned)  may  be  kept  faintly  tinged  with  litini 
which  is  often  more  convenient  than  tinging  tl 
alkaline  solution  at  the  time  of  making  theassa 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  every  aUuL 
meter  division  of  the  first  of  the  above  acid 
and  every  10  gr.  of  the  second,  represent  tl 
y^th  part,  or  1}  of  alkali  whenever  the  equiv 
lent  weight^  of  the  latter  is  taken  for  the  assa 
Every  1-lOth  part  of  an  alkalimeter-divisic 
(or  every  drop),  and  every  grain  weight  (wh4 
a  Sclitistex'a  aSikalVoMtoi  Sa  «i&\;kV|«i^  Um 
1  S«i'Nktell,ilt0kac&4«&^aiaa«tCuda. 
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the  A  of  1|;  uidtb« 


r  if  the  cqniTiImt  of  ■ 
ilfcali  CO'  of  ita  carfamute  (i.  e.  one  ol 

laqaina  sd  eqaiv.  (100  Blkiliiiieter- 
Mh  or  1000  gr.)  of  test-acid  to  ntnnte 
ilkali  or  alkaliiie  oarbonste  of  76$,  50|, 
,  will  iMpectiTDlj  nqntre  oulj  75,  60,  or 
maam,  ar  T6A  GOO,  er  2G0  gr. :  and  m> 
tr  ■!  muftllii  in  prntartkni.  The  onlf 
tioB  maiiij  ■•  vimtj%  to  taka  tlia 
■Wm^U  Ar  tbe  aMay  annrcricB  to 
(■iv.  of  tile  Amominatiaa  of  the  ptr- 
t  MMlt  Booght.  Tbaa.  in  tMtiug  a  car- 
I  «f  fTt-*\  we  majr  cither  wiih  to  deto- 
ita  per-cortaga  richDca*  in  'dry  oar- 
t.'  or  in  ■  prnrc  pobUM,'  the  latter  beiog 
r  the  caao.  ToobUin  tba  fint,  we  mnit 
S  gr.  tor  the  aiaaj ;  and  to  obtain  the 
I,  47  gr.  With  cadbtic  alkaliu,  or 
raa  contumng  tbcm,  the  weight,  in 
,  taken  Ciw  the  aaaj,  moat  always  cor- 
al la  th«  cqnir.  of  the  par*  taw.  See 
U,  at  Un  end  of  thia  article 
aaanviaJou^f,  when  100  gr.  (oraoine 
t  pntt  tbanof)  an  taken  for  trial,  the  p«r- 
a  1 1  anil  ia  obtained  lioat  the  naaber  of 
■ifai  Jiiijiiiiai,  or  the  nnmher  of  giaina. 

If  ariil  rrminmri  lij  the  eommon  Kole 
yalMM.  Tliai: — Acmdeaample  ofpof- 
■ni(  taken  90  alkalimeter-diTiiUnn  (tf 
■ad  la  Mitialise  it,  would  contain — 

100     :     47     ::     90     :     4280 
■l|  41}  per  cent,  of  para  potana.    If 
Kt  B.  «r  aO  gr.  are  taled.  the  resnlt 

tt  annne.  be  double,  quadniple,  Ac.,  ■* 
■a  ^Kj  b*.  Ur  the  tliird  term  of  the 
rtiOM  may  be  multiplinl  by  the  dcnomi- 
ef  the  fraction  reprcaenting  the  iliquot 

Thi^  in  the  eaie  of  50  gr.  (repeating 
am  czBBpIc],  wmild  be— 

100  :  47  ::  45   X   2  1  42-30) 
bra;  bat  ercn  theae   eaiy   calculationi 
■  dnipli&cd,  aa  it  ihown  below. 
!^  (f  tbe  adnntagea,  and  not  the  leart. 


33     :     69     :  :     83     :     731P; 
or  nearly  731  per  rent.     The  nmi>  applies  to 
all  the  aUialiue  bases  aod  their  nrbonatM. 

For  commereial  purposes,  then  is  nW, 
amongst  others,  an  empirinl  solnlion,  as  a 
test-acid  for  potasss,  soda,  sod  ammoaia,  to 
save  the  neecanty  of  calcolstion. 

This  is  dilute  snlphuric  acid  hsriiig  a  ip.  ej. 
ofaboDt  1-071;  lOOalkalimetFr-dii^ions  [1000 
ter-giaina  measure)  exactly  saturate  lUO  gr. 
pure  polasB,  or  118  gr.  of  snhydrona  car- 
bonate of  soda.   The  nnmher  of  measures  ciiii- 
iid  off  by  mere  intpectiun  from  the 
scale  of  the  slkalimeter,  giTOS  tbe  eisct  p*r- 
etmfoge  of  sikali  in  the  sample  ciamined,  for 
POriBB;  and  by   moltipljiD^  it  by  -66,  tbiit 
for  BODA  also.     By   pmploiing  ■302   ss  the 
lultiplicr,  it  gives  the  like  resolt  for  immosi*. 
In  fact,  Dccssionally,  in  order  to  save  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  any  calcalstion,  two  '  tesl-icids '  are 
freqaeiilly  cmjilored — the  one  for  foiiuk  and 
theotbcr  furnNfo. 

re  made  fay  dilnting  snipbnfic  arid  to 
a  >p.  gr.  of  near  1-071  and  l-OttS  respertiTciy  ; 
1000  grains,  by  Dieaaare.  of  the  first,  neutralis- 
ing exactly  100  grains  of  pure  potsssa,  or  113  of 
pnre  anhydnms  soda  carbonste,  and  the  latter 
neutralising  exactly  100  grains  of  pure  sods,  or 
171  gr.  of  pnre  anhydroos  aodioni  carbonate. 
There  is  another  system  of  preparing  stand- 
d  scids  by  means  of  s  Faraday'i  alkalimeter. 
A  stroog  acid  is  prepared  by  dilatiog  sul- 
pburic  acid  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-1268  at  60^,  and 
4o5'7  grains  exactly  neotialise  100  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  glass  tube  here  referred  to,  end  known 
as  Funilay'i  sLxtLiifETH,  is  grwluated  cat- 
tesslmall.v.  In  the  usual  manner;  but  oppoaite 
the  nnm'liera  22-1,  i»^%  U-43,  aod  65,  ai« 
cut  the  wnrds  *toda'  ^patataa,'  'carbonate  of 
mda,'  snd  'eartonate  o/poiatta,'  to  indicsta 
the  qusntity  of  tbe  tett-acid  to  be  employed 
tor  esch  of  these  substances.  (See  ea^r.)  It 
is  used  by  pouring  the  ttit-Uqtid  into  it  until 
ElEtlie  nae  of  test-acidi  corresponding  .  it  resclies  the  line  marked  against  the  slkuli. 
ifSkata,  is,  that  by  means  of  the  simiile  I  orcarlxinute,  under  einmiuation,  the  remaining 
of  Thee,  tha  per-cnlagf  qoaotity  of  diviiiions  being  filled  up  with  pnre  water,  snd 
:  ■»  be  finmd.  whether  100  or  any  other  '  the  whole  well  mixed  by  pliLciog  the  thumb  on 
vof  giaina  luee  bren  submitted  to  trial,  the  orifice  of  tbe  tube  and  sliaking  it  well. 
ne  weig4it  of  the  saini>le  testnl  (in  The  mi'asnre  of  the  resnlting  liilnli^  acid  must 
Obaaia  the  same  relation  to  the  Hjuiva- '  tbeolH' very  csrcfully  observed,  and  more  waltT 
■eight  oif  tbe  alkali  unJtr  eiaiuination,  added,  if  reiiuired,  to  bring  it  np  to  the  lero 
br  nnmher  of  alkali uH'tiT.divii.ioiii<  or  of '  (0)  or  lOOU  gr.  on  the  Si'ale ;  esrvfnl  agiUtiun 
■■inaof  test-Bcidcunsunu-dida  to  tlieper-  twing  again  eiiiplojnl,  as  befnre.  The  Itrt- 
(*  of  alkali  sought.  Thus,  with  a  sample  acid  thus  prepareil,  is  then  added,  with  tbe 
gr.  of  pcariatb  taking  S5  alksliuietcr-  mmil  precautions,  to  tbe  ssuiple  until  exact 
ui»or850gj»ins(evcry  10cr.heiiw=lS)  neutralisation  is  effected.  Tbe  f|n:iutity  wm- 
Uarid  for  neutralisation,  this  wimld  he—  snnied  fur  this  ]uirpi«e.  read  off  I'rum  the  grs- 
U     ■     47     :  1     35     :     4a-86i  diiated  scale,  expresses  the  exact  prr-crntagt 

>ri J  iO  par  tent.  Of  pur.'  iKrt^s*  By  of  the  pure  iLKiLl,  or  of  its  c*Bl>0S*TB,  ut 
jMBHMi  •^T.of  tM  dry  tarbiinati.<f/  tlic  catr  amy  lie.  ainttim-d  ID  the  Kiinple  ei< 
h  M^  Iw  Oat  cf  f^K  poUaM  ated  Mmiiied,  provided  100  gr.  hare  been  tukeii  foc 
i  ^^  fmatl^  t^ttat  aitie/e  carrf pond-  /' tbe  MMajr. 

-"•-  —  -"-  Aaother  aahad  »ota^mt*  naed  ia  tlmtoC 
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M.  Mobr,  and  practised  aa  follows: — The 
alkaline  solution,  slightly  coloured  blue  with 
litmus,  is  strongly  supersaturated  with  a 
Handard  acid  (sulphuric  or  oxalic)  of  known 
strength,  supplied  from  an  alkalimeter  in  the 
usual  manner;  the  last  tnces  of  carbonic 
anhydride  being  removed  by  boiling,  shaking, 
blowing  into  the  flask,  and,  finally,  sucking 
out  the  air.  A  standard  solution  of  caustic 
soda  (of  a  strength  exactly  corresponding  to 


Soda 


Potana  . 
Carbonate  of  Soda . 


Carbonate  of  Fotaaaa     .  - 


JL-t 


— OS 


-100 


that  of  the  test-acid  already  used)  is  now 
cautiously  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
colour,  rendered  yellowish-red  by  the  acid, 
just  appears  of  a  light  blue.  The  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the 
test-alkali  and  of  the  test-add  consumed,  ex- 
presses the  exact  quantity  of  acid  neutralised 
by  the  alkali,  and  hence,  also  its  strength. 

Besides  the  above  methods,  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates are  analysed,  by  the  loss  of  caii)x>nic 
anhydrid  (carbonic  acid)  they  suffer,  by  being 
decomposed  by  a  strong  acid.  The  best  method 
in  use  is  that  of  MM.  Fresenius  and  Will,  and 
depends  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  performed 
in  a  similar  manner  and  in  a  similar  appa- 
ratus to  that  described  under  Aoidimstrt;  the 
only  difference  being  that  here  the  uses  of  the 
small  tube  [e)  is  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
alkali  is  tested  under  the  form  of  carbonate, 
instead  of  bicarbonate. 

Oper,  The  smaller  flask  (B)  is  about  half 
filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
sample  of  alkali,  in  solution  (under  the  form  of 
carbonate),  being  placed  in  the  larger  flask  (A), 
water  is  added  until  it  is  about  one  third  fuU. 
The  tubes  are  then  fltted  into  the  apparatus 
quite  air-tight;  the  end  of  the  tube  (&)  is 
fastened  with  a  piece  of  wax,  and  the  whole 
is  very  carefully  weighed.  The  apparatus 
is  now  removed  from  the  scales,  and  a  per- 
forated cork,  or  a  small  piece  of  India-rubber 
tube,  being  temporarily  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  tube  (A),  a  few  bubbles  of  air  are  sucked 
out  of  the  flask  (B)  by  means  of  the  lips; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  on  re- 
moving the  mouth,  the  acid  in  {B)  ascends 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube  (c).  If  in 
a  short  time  th^  little   column   of  liquid 


maintains  its  height  in  the  tube,  it  ii 
that  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  air-ta 
as  it  should  be.    Suction  is  now  a( 
tiously  applied  to  the  tube  (A)  and  s 
the  acid  in  {B)  made  to  flow  over  into 
(A),  the  quantity  bdng  proportional 
vacuum  produced  by  suction,  and  ci 
being  regulated  at  wilL    No  sooner 
acid  come  into  contact  with  the  c 
in  the  flask  (A),  than  the  evolution  of 
acid  commences,  and  this,  from  the  < 
tion  of  the  apparatus,  having  to  paas 
the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is 
quite  dry  before  it  can  escape  by  the 
into  the  atmosphere.    Whenever  the 
cence  flags*  a  little  more  add  is  sudi 
until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  h 
posed;  after  which  an  additional  qu 
made  to  pass  into  (A),  so  as  to  raise 
perature  considerably,  for  the  purpoi 
polling  all  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  flui* 
the  operation.    As  soon  as  this  is  effe 
wax  is  removed  from  the  aperture 
suction  applied  to  (A),  until  all  the 
acid  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  b 
spheric  air.     The  whole  is  now   all 
cool,  and  (together  with  the  piece  of 
moved)  is  again  accuratdy  weighed, 
of  weight  gives  the  exact  amount  of 
bonic  anhydride,  or  anhydrous  carbo] 
which  was  contained  in  the  spedmen,  frc 
the  weight  of  pubb  alkali  is  readily  a 
as  every  22  ffr,  of  dry  carbonic  add  gai 
represents  exactly  31  gr.  of  pure   b 
gr.  of  pure  fotassa,   &c.  &c.  ;  these 
being  the  equivalents  of  the  respect 
stances  from  which  the  per-centage 
may  be  found  by  the  rule  of  propoi 
before  explained. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  100-gr.  ss 
carbonate  of  soda  which  has  lost  16 
carbonic  acid,  by  the  assay,  this  woulc 
22  :  81  :  :  15i  :  21-4a 
or  nearly  21  i  per  cent,  of  pure  soda, 
the  equiv.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
taken,  instead  of  31  (the  eq.  of  pur 
the  answer  would  have  been,  in  the  1 
that  substance,  36*748$,  or  nearly  : 
cent.  -When  an  aliquot  part  of  100 
been  taken  for  the  assay,  either  the  r 
the  third  term  of  the  proportion,  i 
course,  be  multiplied  by  the  denomins 
divided  by  the  numerator  of  the  frac 
presenting  such  aliquot  part. 

By  multiplying  the  weight  of  carbon 
dride  lost,  by  the  numbers  opposite  th 
of  the  respective  alkalies  and  their  cai 
in  the  second  column  of  the  following  T 
equivaXent  per-cextoffe  value  of  the  ca 
examined  may  be  obtained  in  terms  con 
ingto  the  various  denominations  name 
in,  when  100  gr.,  or  any  aliquot  par 
gr.,  have  been  tested ;  the  result,  in  tl 
case,  being,  of  course,  multiplied  as  be 

By  taking  certain  standard  weights 
aasay^  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
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In  thii  InganioiiB  tMthod  of  tlkatimeti; 
U  ii  abaolnMy  nteaimj  tlwt  tha  whole  of 
the  alkaU  in  tha  fpadiaen  tertcd  •honld  be 
is  the  lUte  df  nenfanl  cubonate.  If  ■  Mmple 
of  potath  contain*  an;  cauttic  alkali  (u  the 
potuhea  and  prarluh  of  commerce  genenllj 
do),  FraMuioi  and  Will  direct  it,  previoiulj  to 
being  tetted,  to  be  tritQrat«d  with  iU  own 
weight  of  pore  qnartiou  wnd,  and  abrnt  one 
thiid  of  iti  wraf^t  of  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
and  the  nmltinK  n^tare,  placed  in  a  amall 
tioii  oapanla.  or  a  poroelain  cndUe.  to  be 
)n<»itenad  with  water,  anil  «xpoaad  to  a  gentle 
heat  until  it  become!  qnite  dry,  ftnd  all  the 
.  ammonia  la  expelled.  It  the  aample  containe 
any  biivrbonate  or  ■etqnicarbiHiate,  it  mnit  b« 
heated  to  doll  nA^u  before  bang  placed  in 
the  appaxatni  and  teated.  In  the  OMeof  enda 
(oda  (particularly  nxlii-Aii),  tiw  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  anuoonia  ihonld  be  eqnal  to  at 
leaitonehaU  theqnantitjoperatedon.  With 
botli  alkaliei,  if  the  Mmple  contain*  tolphide*. 
■alpbitei,  or  hjpomlphite*,  the  aime  mstbodia 
to  be  follawed,  except  that  Kintion  of  umionia, 
Inatead  of  water,  i>  to  be  employed  for  moiat- 
ening  the  powder.  To  wmedy  the  error  which 
would  aiiae  fivm  the  apparent  amount  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  Uberuted  daring  the  anay, 
being  swelled  by  the  diungagement  of  '  nil- 
pharetted  hydrt^^ '  or  aulphnroni  acid  tVom 
thoe  Bnbatance*,  a  imali  qnantl^  of  neatral 
(i.  f.  yellow]  chromate  of  potaah  ni»  be  added 
to  the  alkaline  solntion  in  the  fliak  (A);  by 
which  they  will  be  conTertad  into  nilphatea, 
sulphnr,  and  water,  which  will  remain  in  the 
apparatni,  the  carbonic  acid  only  being 
evolved.  "A*  moit  lorta  of  aoda  of  conmer 
contalD  one  or  other  of  the  inbttancea  (jni 
named,  and  ■*  it  U  flv  more  nmple  to  add 
once  aome  chromate  of  potaua  to  the  ioda 
■olnlion,  tb«n  to  teat  the  latter  for  rather  of 
the  three  aalti — it  ia  atwayt  adviaable  to  make 
it  a  rule,  in  the  examination  of  Bos^  to  " 
■ome  eiromaU  ofpoltuta."     (PreMnin*.) 

If  the  aodium  or  other  carbonate  under 
analyai*  contiUni  much  chloride,  the  ■ddition 
of  mora  aolphnric  add  than  necemry  mn>t  be 
avoided,  and  tb«  carbonic  anhydride  expelled  by 
genljy  heating  over  *  water  bath,  and  not  l^ 
the  addition  of  eieee*  of  acid. 

To  obviate  the  dlScnltie^  and  to  give 
greater  precinon  and  delicacy  to  volnmetrical 
asaaya,  the  inatniment  known  a*  Hobr'a  uxi- 
LiKBTBB.  or  Hohr'*  BUHim,  and  which  ta 
figured  in  the  margin,  may  be  employed.  By 
mean*  of  it  the  teat-acia  in  the  gradnated 
tube  (a)  may  be  added  to  the  alkaline  ■olntJon 
'  *'    ■]  any  quantity  at 


terminal  tube  (e)  ha*  its  lower  orifice  very 
email,  and  it  ia  connected  with  the  burette  by 
mean*  of  a  nnall  piece  of  vulcaiuBed  Indiv 
mbber  tube,  on  which  the  clamp  (iQ  act*. 
(See  fKffr.)  The  inner  cylindrical  pMt  of  the 
arm  (t)  i*  lined  with  ooA,  to  ■  ■  ■        . 


glatt  bnntte,  and  to  hold 

OeuBrally   the  alkali  in  Ute  * 
'     ■  nuy  be  in  «'"-—  "—  — 


abaolutely  nacevary  for  accninte  recnUt 
it  ihoald  be  ,/Vw  from  nlpkidet,  n^ 
and  lHfpotu1ji\itet,  aa  mlphuric  add  act* 
theie  mbsbtnce*  aa  well  a*  on  carbr 
The  preaence  of  chloride*  doea  not  inl 
with  the  accniBcy  of  the  aaaay,  mi 
higher  degree  of  heat  i*  employed  thai 
neceaiaij  for  the  eipulaion  of  the  ab 
carbonic  acid.  The  aoDA-ABH  of  con 
generally  contain*  all  theae  gubatanoe*  I 
commoD  lalt,  anlphate  of  aoda,  and  ini 
matter,  which  do  not  interfere.  Rongh  m 
of  poT.AaHEB  and  peahl-abh  alio  gei 
contain  some  aulphide*,  though  not  a 
quantity.  Varion*  plan*  have  been  prr 
to  avoid  this  source  of  error.  The  best 
of  HH.  Freaenio*  and  Will,  given  abl 
which  the  value  of  the  carbonate*  i*  e*ti 
by  their  yield  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  dilTerence  between  an  eisay  of  a  i 
of  the  unprepared  alkali  and  of  another 
ha*  been  tr«at«d  as  above,  indicate*  the 
tity  of  impurities  cont4uned  in  them  unt 
form*  just  referred  to.  The  pmence  at 
lubatancea  in  the  commercial  allcaliea  I 
detected  by  the  foUoKing  teste  : — 

Sv^hidit,    The  addition  of  solphnri 
canaee  the  evolution  of  an  odour  like  t 
bad  egg*.    The  * 
<  black  precipttate  « 


itith  acetate  of  lead 


TiBU  n.—AlJealimiMcal  BqaiaalnU. 


22  CttrtKHiic«aliydriJe{ilry). 
63  OxiOIc  acid  (cnritallised). 
49  8ul|)hiiric   umL  (Itqnid,    anno- 
iydrated,  tp. 
gr.  1'8185). 
16  'Tartanc  acul  (rryitalliud}.  ,  ^ 

1000  Diloto  anlphnria  add  Up.  gi-Zti 
1-0S3).      * 


1000 


1-032). 


tljVil^t 


.  17    Amhohu  (pore  or  gmnoDi). 
431  Cu-boiute  of  immoiiU  (oaabaL 
69    SesqaiurboDate  of  aMnoonia  (Hk. 

luoeat,  hjdtated).  jk 

79    Bickrboiute  of  aDtmonu  (crptaDiMd). 
47    PoTASSA  (anhjdnnuj. 
Ei6    Hydrate  ot  potaus  (pors  muiic  potavq^ 
69    Carbonate  of  potuaa  (aahvdroiu). 

-ikteio.  *• 


87  „  „     {cryitaUiaBd}. 

100  Bicarbonate  of  potuaa  {"TWiwril) 

31  Soda  (anhydroiu). 

40  Ujdrate  of  aoda  (pore  euutic  Md^ 

63  CarboDBte  of  mda  (aubydroiu). 

143  „  „      (oTilaUiKd). 

84  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (crrstalluedl 

83|  SeBqDiciu'boiiateofaoda(avera^i 

84  Bicarbonate  of  BodB  (ccjttait,  or  cijtk 
dor,  free  from  moistare), 

16  LiTHIA. 


761  Babvta  (pore,  caustic). 

S5i  Hjdrate  of  barfta. 

9St  CuboDatc  of  baiTta. 

88    LiHB  (pure,  cawtic;  i.».  aiiiek-limt). 

87    B;drateoflime(<2aiK<{iii»). 

60  Cai'bonBt«  of  liiOe  (ehallt;  mafth), 
20    Hasnbsia  (pnn^  <xlciiied)i. 

42    Carbonate  cc  magitoia  (dn,  neutral). 
48i  „  „      (ordimr; 

68    Stbohtu  (paie,  caostic). 

61  Hjdrate  of  itranlia. 
74     Cu'bonate  of  ■troutia. 


AlEHOH).      j^.      VionxBLB    4i.gii.i, 
OuaAMID   IlABB;   Al.EAI:OISSS    (pL,    -IDES,  OT 
-IDX),  L.;  ALCALOlDX.ALClXIOSOAJIiqCB,  Fr. 
Id  ehemuiry,  a  name  commonly  ^ven  to 
proximate  principle  of  vegelHble  origin  ] 
■earing  alkaline  or  baiic  propertlea,  howl 
feeble.    In  ita  moat  extended  wnie,  the  ti 
emtracGB  all  organic  buea,  vhetber  obtaioed 
troai  the  animal  or  Tegetable  kingdom, 
produced  artifidallj.     The  alkaloida  form 
nnmerous  and  important  clau  of  hodlea.  Thej 
eiial  in  nature  nearly  atirayi  in  the  Torm  of 
■altn,  Ihe  Hcid  b^ng  often,  like  themaelTea, 
peculiar  to  the  plant,  or  clan  of  plaota.  In 
which  they  are  found;  whiltt  the  medicinal 
•ctiTity  of  tbe  latter,  in  moit  caiee,  almost 
"'irely  depends  on  their  presence. 


to  sueh  as  fall  directions  are  not  givau 
under  their  respective  heads  i — 

1.  [When  the  ioH  it  iiu<ilabUiiniial*r,iui»- 
valaliU,  and  existing  ut  lie  plant  in  an  ia- 
loliibU /orm.)  The  bmiaed  plant  la  boiled  or 
macerated  in  water  addnlated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  add,  and  the  liquor,  after 
ftlbration,  it  Deutralised  with  an  alkali  {am- 
monia, potsssa,  lime,  or  masneaia)  i  the  re- 
anlting  preciintate  i«  purified  by  re-aalntion  in 


dilute  acid,  digestion  with  a  little  ndnJ 
charcoal,  and  labaeqaeut  crystaUUatioD,  ar 
re-precipitation  with  an  olkidi;  or  tha  flnl 
precipitato  is  purified  bv  dissolving  it  once,  tt 
oftener,  in  boil  ing  alcobol,  which  jidds  the  nru 
ALKALOID  either  on  cooling  or  by  eraporatiaB. 

2.  (When  the  bate  Is  imotuhU  i»KaUr,n& 
non-volaiile,  but  lu-u^ia^  in  fiepltadia  Bfsfc> 
iU  rtata.)  The  bruised  or  sliced  plant  i«  bdkd 
or  macerated  in  wuter,  and  the  filtered  liqnor 
precipitated  and  otherwise  treated  as  bofon. 

3.  (When  the  bate  is  toliOilt  is  mutter,  and 
no»-iolaiiU.)  An  infusion  made  with  TBiy 
dilate  add  (hydrochloric  or  acetic),  is  coneeB' 
trated  by  a  gentle  heat;  and  the  residnal 
liquor  treated  with  potassa  (or  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia)  and  ether  (comointty)  I 
after  repose,  the  etberia!  solntion  is  decanted 
and  eraporatod.     For  those  alkaloids  whieb 

ire  insolnble  in  ether  (as  morphia  and  cin- 
ihonk),  the  previona  proceas  may  be  adopted. 

4.  (When  ths  b<u»  is  both  mlaile  in  teaUr 
and  colofib.)  The  regetable,  in  a  bndsed  or 
divided  state,  or  its  extract,  ia  alkajised  with 
potaaia  and  distilled;  the  distiUate  is  neutral- 
ised with  dilute  oxalic  or  snlpharic  acid,  and 
careAiUy  evaporated  to  dirness;  the  reaiduum 
is  neit  digested  in  alcohij,  and  the  resulting 
tincture  agitated  with  potassa  and  ether,  the 


ii  then  (tiaiiwd  fiwa  tba  iiuohibla  matter,  and 
the  lattsT  being  waihad  with  water  acidnlkted 
with  acetic  add,  the  mixed  liquors  nre  gently 
evaponted  to  drjneM  in  a  wmter  bath;  the 
nadanm  of  the  erapmation  li  boiled  fint 
with  rcetiBed  nririt,  and  next  with  rectifiad 
ainiit  addolatea  with  •eeCicacid;  the  mixed 
hqtum  are  i^in  eraporated,  the  reridnam 
redinolTed  or  dilated  with  diatllled  water,  and 
carbonate  of  aodi  or  potaui  added  to  fecbl; 
alluline  reaction,  aud  the  whole,  attar  erapo- 
ntion  to  the  iMmalatenee  of  a  ajrap,  *et  uide 
to  repoM  for  S4  honn ;  it  !■  now  aj^a  dilnted 
with  water,  Bllersd,  and  the  intolnble  portion 
waihed  with  oold  diitdlled  water,  and  digeited 
with  concentnted  acetic  acid;  tbii  lart  aolti- 
tian  ia  dilnted  with  diitilled  water,  and  de- 
c<}Iaared  with  paie  blood-charcoal  (if  it  be 
neceaMry)  ;  the  flaid,  rither  at  once,  or  aCter 
cantioni  eraporation,  maj  then  be  tested  for 
the  alkaloid*,  in  the  uanal  manner.  The 
charcoal  prerionily  nied  ahonld  alao  be  teated 
In  the'  way  dcacribed  below.  Thi*  method 
aniwere  admirahlj  with  all  the  ifON-TOLiTiu 
u.l4L0llie,uid  may  be  applied  to  the  itomach 
and  Tiaeeiai  and  their  content!,  and  to  food, 
Ac,  in  eatei  of  poiioning. 

i.  (Stas.)  Tbe  inspected  matter,  in  a  flnely 
divided  state,  is  di^eited,  at  160"  to  166°  Fohr., 
with  twice  or  thnce  ita  weight  of  itrong  al- 
cohol aeidnlated  (according-  to  the  qnantity) 
with  t  dr.  to  2  or  S  dr.,  or  more,  of  pare 
oialic  or  tartaric  add.  Alter  a  inffldent 
time,  and  when  the  whole  baa  become  quite 
eold,  it  ii  throvm  on  a  filter,  and  the  nndia- 
■olrad  pOTtion,  after  beinr  aqaeeied  dry,  ii 
washed  with  strong  alcoboL  The  mixed  and 
filtered  alcoholic  liqnida  are  then  eraporated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  9S°  Fkhr,,  and, 
if  no  insoluble  matter  aeparete*,  tbe  erapora- 
tton  ia  continued  nearly  to  dryneaa;'  bnt  if 
Attj  or  other  Inaoluble  matter  separate* 
dnntig  tbe  proeeea  of  concentration,  the  con- 
centr^ed  fluid  i*  passed  throngh  ■  moistened 
filter,  and  the  filtrate  eraporated  nearly  to 
dryneH,  aa  befbre.  The  residuum  Is  next 
digested  with  abaolnte  alcohol,  in  tbe  cold,  the 
insolnble  portion,  after  filtration,  wi 
alcohol,  and  the  mixed  filtrates  agun  erapo- 
rated  in  the  air,  or  in  racno.  The  acid  reBidae 
is  now  dissolved  in  ■  little  distilled  water,  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  added  aa  long  as  effer- 
Tescence  ensues.  To  this  mixtnre  4  or  6  times 
ita  Tolome  of  ether  it  added,  and  after  length- 
ened agitation  (the  bottle  or  tabe  being  held 
in  a  cold  wet  cloth),  the  whole  ia  sllowed  to 
repose  for  a  short  time.  A  httie  of  tbe  mper 
natant  ether  is  now  removed  to  a  small  glass 
capsule  or  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  erapo- 
Tate  spontaneously.'  When  this  leaves  oily 
streak  apon  the  glass,  which  gfradnallj  collect 
into  a  small  drop,  which  emita,  when  genUy 
heated,  a  disagreeable,  pungent,  and  itifiing 
"  If  la  Bus,  ihaiili  bs  eon- 
a  salpbonc  sod,  vtth  oc 


odonr,  the  ptMeace  of  a  UQimt  ' 
BUS  or  ALEsioiD  ia  inferred;  whSi 
rendne  or  a  turbid  finid  with  small  i 
tides  fioating  in  it,  indicates  a  HOM'*' 
SOLID  BiBi.'  In  eitiier  case  Urn  b) 
of  reddened  litmni  ia  permsnentl] 
by  the  residDom.  If  no  reaidnwn  : 
the  capsule,  some  aolnticm  of  pnn 
potassB  is  added  to  the  liqnid,  tbe  v 
agit&ted  for  sereisl  minutes,  and 
(i^r  repose)  decanted ;  an  operatioi 
repeated  with  fresh  etber  a  aecond,  I 
even  a  fourth  time.  The  base,  or  bai 
are  present),  will  now  be  fonnd  in  t 
ethereal  sotntion,  which  ia,  therefore, 
before.  The  presence  of  an  alkal 
detected,  the  mixed  ethereal  aolul 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  t 
taken,  if  a  volatile  alkaloid  be  preaen 
traiisa  the  liquid  with  an  acid  before 
evaporation.  The  last  residuum  is  tl 
for  the  particnlnr  alkaloid  present^  ai 
Thia  method,  according  to  Stas,  aoi 
for  all  the  Aucixoisa  which  are  ■ 
ether;  including — AO0HiTU,unLi]ra, 

HBUOIA,  OODUl,  OOIiOHIOIHA,  OOf 
PHIA,   ■MITIBA,  ETOflOTAKIHX,  HOB 

HicoTu,    rmvmt,     piooLin,    s 

■  IXTOHICIA,     VEUTII*,     tc         By     I 

it  Stas  found  nicoti*  in  the  heart 
a  poisoned  dog.  With  such  alhaloii 
however,  only  very  sparingly  soluble 


ee.)  tl 


the  alkiloids  which  are 
in  ether,  it  is.  therefore,  necessary,  a 
by  Otto,  to  add  to  the  alkaline  Soi 
the  decantation  of  the  ether,  snfflclen 
of  soda  to  dissolve  the  morphia,  In 
has  separated,)  and  after  the  expnlsic 
last  traces  of  the  ether  bj  a  gentk 
add  a  concentrated  solation  of  hydroc 
unmonia,  and  to  allow  the  mixture 
for  some  time  in  tbe  open  ur.  W 
PBii  is  preecnt.  It  sepsrates  nnder  th 
small  cryatali.*  Or  the  alkaline  Ii' 
be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  an 
with  charcoal,  and  this  with  alcolii 
manner  notioed  under  method  4  (bfU 
4.  ^Oraham  and  Hoffmann— slifj 
difled.)  g  or  3  Of.  of  purifitid  anima. 
are  digested  in  about  i  gaL  of  the  (- 
only  aljgbtiy  acid)  aqueous  floid  und 
nation,  with  frequent  agitation,  for 
honra,  or  lotiger.  The  liquid  ia  the 
and  tbe  charcoal  left  on  the  filter 
twice  with  cold  distilled  water.  Thi 
ii  then  boiled  for  i  an  hour  with 
[unt  of  rectified  spirit  of  SO  or  90J ; 
lition  being  conducted  in  a  flask  havi 
long  tnbe,  open  at  both  ends,  fitted 
throngh  the  cork,  to  prevent  loss  of  t 


lenef,  ia  here  diartaudod. 

>  "BulUtit  it  fdtUimtit  Mii.  BAui 
Vilrl,/.>nU.I>l«,"ui>,81S^  fee. 

•  OUi^s  'Btmf  dtUtt  Priim,.' 
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tioned,  are  very  sohible  in  alcohol,  insohible  in 
ether,  and  oxdy  dightly  soluUe  in  water. 
Those  with  morphia  and  hmoia  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  prevent  these  alkalies  from  being 
mistaken  for  each  other;  and  those  with 
hmcia  and  strffoJimia  are,  in  like  manner,  easily 
disting^uishable. 

The  principal  Alkaloids  and  their  Salts,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  or  with  'conia'  and 
'nicotia,'  in  the  state  of  an  oily  looking  liquid, 
may  be  thns  disting^hed : — 

1. — a.  The  powder  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid : — It  is  coloured  red ;  probable  presence 
of  Bmeia,  Delphia»  Morphia,  or  commercial 
Strychnia.  If  the  reddened  acid  becomes 
▼iolet  on  the  addition  of  'protochloride  of  tin,' 
it  is  Bsi70ii.|  if  it  becomes  black  and  car- 
bonaoeom^  it  is  DbIiFHIA.  If  the  powder  is 
fusible  without  deoompontion,  and  strongly 
decomposes  iodic  add,  it  is  Mobphia;  if  it 
is  not  fusible  without  decomposition,  and 
does  not  decompose  iodic  acid,  it  is  Ststoh- 

KIA. 

&.  If  instead  of  a  red,  the  powder 
strikes  a  green  colour  with  nitric  add,  it  is 
SoLAKiA;  if  it  is  insoluble  in  'ether,'  and  not 
reddened  by  *  nitric  add,'  it  is  Eicbtia;  if 
solabla  in  e&er,  not  reddened  by  '  nitric  add,' 
but  melts  and  volatilises  when  heated,  it  is 
Atbofia;  if  it  is  thus  affected  by  ether  or 
nitric  add,  but  does  not  volatilise^  it  is  Veba- 
TBIA.    (See  2,  helow,) 

2.  The  powder,  or  (with  '  conia  and  nicotia') 
concentrated  liquid,  is  treated  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  concentrated  tulphnric  add:^A  red 
colour  is  produced ;  probable  presence  of 
Brueia,  Nicotina^  SaUcime,  or  Verairia,  If  the 
reddened  mixture  has  at  first  a  roseate  hue, 
turning  deep  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  it  is  Bbvgla.;  if  the  original  substance 
moistened  with  solution  of  potassa  evolves  the 
odour  of  tobacco,  it  contains  NiconvB;  if  the 
red  colour  produced  by  the  add  is  permanent 
and  of  an  interne  blood-hue^  and  the  powder 
agglutinates  into  lumps  like  resin,  it  is  Sa- 
LIOINB ;  if  the  colour  is  at  first  yellowish, 
changing  to  blood-red,  and  ultimately  to  erim- 
ion  and  violet,  it  is  Ybbatbia. 

&.  If  instead  of  the  substance  being '  red- 
dened '  by  strong  sulphuric  add,  no  paitioular 
action  ensues  in  the  cold,  it  contams  dther 
Ckmia  or  Stryokma;  if  a  small  fragment  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  being  now  dropped  in, 
produces  a  rich  violet  colour,  it  is  Stbtchkia; 
if  the  original  matter  on  being  heated,  or 
treated  with  solution  of  potassa,  evdves 
a  penetrating,  disagreeable  oliour,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  from  'hemlock,'  or  to  a 
mixture  of  thoee  from  tobscco  and  mice^  it  ia 
Conia. 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  alkaloids 
being  shown  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods, 
a  portion  of  the  original  dear  adntion  or 
powder,  or  of  the  precipitates  or  filtrates  above 
referred  to,  must  be  treated  with  their  '  cha- 
racteristic tests,'  as  given  under  the  individual 


notices  of  these  artides,  so  as  to  set  i 
all  doubt  as  to  their  identify.  Ko 
test  must  ever  be  relied  on  as  a  p( 
proof.  The  presence  of  Srueia,  Morph 
Strychnia,  may  be  determined  in  subs 
which  after  being  mixed  with  the  si 
these  alkaloids  have  undergone  the  m 
vinous,  or  putrefactive  fermentation,  as 
by  Orfila,  MM.  Larocque  and  Thibieig 
many  other  eminent  chemists  and  toxion 
and  confirmed,  in  numerous  cases^  1 
own  experiments.  Opium  and  MorpM 
thus  be  readily  detected  in  beer,  wine^ 
and  milk. 

Concluding  remarks*  It  is  a  dngnh 
that  none  of  the  organic  bases  found  in 
have  yet  beOi  formed  artificially,  all 
several  analogous  substances  have  bee 
produced.  Closdy  allied  to  the  alkaloid 
also  exists  an  extensive  series  of  neutral 
mate  prindples,  which  differ  from  thoi 
stances  chiefiy  in  the  absence  of  basic  pro] 
and  in  most  of  them  being  destitute  of  ni* 
They  are  usually  Intter,  and,  like  the  all 
usually  represent  the  active  properties 
plants  in  which  they  are  found ;  whila 
of  them  possess  considerable  medicinal  < 
Of  this  kind  are  aapa/ragvne,  eUUer%ne,ffem{ 
picrotoxine,  salicine,  &c.  These  two 
of  bodies,  though  actually  distinct,  a 
quentiy  confounded.  See  A  lit  alt,  Oi 
Basbs,  Poisons,  Pboxikatb  Pbin* 
Vboetablb  Svbstancbs,  Nokbncl 
&C. ;  also  the  individual  alkaloids  undi 
respective  heads. 

AL'KANET.  Syn,  Anchit'sa,  L.; 
NBTTE,  Fr.;  Oekanbt,  Ger. ;  Ob'ch. 
Dtbb's  al'kanbt,  D.  bu'gloss*.  The  <r. 
tincto"ria  (WiUd.;  lithosper^mum  Hnct 
— Linn.),  a  dedduous  herbaceous  plan 
a  perennial,  dark  blood-red  root.  So* 
Minor,  Qreece,  Hungary,  &c  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont 
The  dried  root  (alkanbt  boot;  bad 
OHTSJB,  B.  A.  tinctobijb)  is  chicfly  in 
from  the  Levant.  It  contains  a  be 
blood-red  colour,  which  it  freely  g^ves 
oils,  fats,  wax,  spirits,  essences,  and 
substances,  by  simply  infusing  it  in  the 
is  consequentiy  much  employed  to  colon 
articles.  Wax  tinged  with  it,  and  app 
warm  marble,  stains  it  of  a  rich  flesh- 
which  sinks  deep  into  the  stone,  and  pc 
considerable  durability.  Its  spirituous  t 
also  imparts  a  deep  red  to  marble. 

Prop,,  S^c,  The  colouring  matter  of  i 
was  regarded  by  PeUetier  as  a  fat 
(anohusio  acid)  ;  but  it  has  since  been 
to  be  a  spedes  of  resin  (anohusini^  p 

AUCANNINB,     P.-ALKANIinf).         AcCOrd 

Dr.  John,  good  alkanet  root  contains 
cent,  of  tMs  substance.  Anehusine  n 
140°  Fahr.;  is  scarcely  soluble  in  wi 
which  it  only  imparts  a  dirty  rod  colo 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohd,  oils,  and  aceti 
Alkalies  turn  it  bluo.    It  is  found  wl 


ALLOT',      i'l/n.  AtLlAOE,  Fr.;  Leoibumo, 

coinage,  n  compouod  of  tlie  precious  nictala 
with  uidtlier,  or  others,  of  Iubb  vulao ;  uleo  tlia 
least  Taluablc  metal,  or  aiL'tuU,  in  such  com- 
poiinila.  In  chemitlry  and  mtlalUrgif,  com- 
binatioiu  of  the  metala  with  oacli  other  uauallj' 
obtained  bj  fnaion.  When  mercan  ia  one  t^ 
tlie  (wmponciit  mctidB,  the  componnd  ia  termed 


Prtp.,  Sfe.  No  gcaeral  mles  can  lie  given 
for  thia  pnrpoae.  Alloys  of  metali  differing 
greatly  in  fusibili^,  are  commonlj  made  by 
adding  the  more  nuible  one,  eiUieT  in  the 
melted  atate,  or  in  small  portioiu  at  a  time,  to 
the  other  melted,    or  heated  to  the  lowert 


poaeible  temperature  at  which  a  perfcrt  M 

will  tiiko  place  lictwccii  them.     "" 

ia  usually  affected  ondcr  t,Jliix,  oi 

rial  that  will  promute  liquefiLCtiuii,  imd  tc 

Tolatiliaation  and  unneccssaij  oipi 

air.     Thus  J  in  melting  lead  stid  [j 

for  solder,   resin  or  tallow  ii.   throwo   ■ 

the  surface  j  in  tjuning  ooppiT, 

ia   rubbed  with  lal  amaumiaej 

tnniQg  aome  meWs,  powdered  cLiuvoal  ii  ■^ 

for  the  aame  purpose.    Qnickailrer  comb 

with  many  metaU  in  the  oc^  forming  IM 


Tablt  afOtprmmpal  Mh^i. 
Nuis. 

Albata   SeeQerman  ulver. 

AKALOAia Hercuiy  and  otlier  metab. 

Bath-uxtal  Copper  and  line. 

Bell-hitiIi   Copper  tad  tin. 

Bkass Copper  and  unc. 

Bbitahbu  mbtal. Tin    with  uUmony,    copper,   and  t 

Bbovzb   Tin  and  copper. 

CtioioN-iUETAL  Hn  and  oopper. 

Dutch  gold  Copper  and  lino. 

Fdsihlb  KiTii, Biamath,  lead,  and  tin. 

QiBKAH  BtiiTBB Copper,  nicket  and  line,  witb.ia 

a  UtUe  iron  and  tin. 

OoLD  (ttaadard) Oold  with  copper. 

„    (old  itaadard)  Gold  with  copper  and  ai 

OuN-UETU, See  Cannon-nMtaL 

MoBAto  OOLS Copper  and  line. 

Ob-mout 

Pewteb  (aammon) Tin  and  lead. 

„       (berfi Tin  with  antimony,  bitmnth,  and  et, 

PoT-HRAi,  Cook-metal Copper  and  lead,  witji,  Mmetimea,  al 

Qdbiu'S  HSTij. Tin     with     antimony,     luBmath, 

copper. 

SsoT-UTAL   liead  with  a  little  ane&ie. 

SlLVSB  {ttandari) Silver  and  copper. 

SOLSBB   tja  ud  lead. 

SpBOtri.ini-K>Ul> Yia  and  copper,  and  arsenic 

SnBlOTYTB-uiAL  Lead,  antimony,  and  hismnlh. 

ToHBAD,  Uu)  TOMBAO  Copper  and  linc 

TVTAMIA See  Britaniua  metaL 

Tsew-tmu,  Lead  and  antimony. 

Wbitb  oofpbb  {Pacl^ong ;  WkUt  tombac)  Copper  and  anenic. 


Prop,  S^c.  AIlovi  generally  possess  chanc- 
teriitics  unshared  by  thor  eompoBrnt  metals. 
Thoa ;  copper  and  line  form  bran,  which  has 
a  different  density,  haidneaB,  and  colour  to 
either  of  its  coostitnenta.  Whether  the  metals 
tend  to  nuite  in  equivalent  proportJons,  or  in 
any  ilclinite  ratio,  is  atill  andetermiuod.  The 
evidence  ikffardcd  by  the  natural  alloys  oF  gold 
and  silTOr,  and  by  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing the  cooling-  of  acTcnl  allays  from  the  state 
ol  fuuon,  goes  far  to  prove  Uiat  nich  ii  the  case. 


(Bndberg.)  The  subject  is, 'however,  ooi 
consideraUe  difflcolty,  m  metals  and  met 
componndi  are  generally  sdnblr  in  each  ol 
and  unite  by  aimple  funon  and  contact.  IM  \ 
they  do  not  comlnne  indifferently  with  e 
other,  bnt  eierciae  a  species  of  elective  albiitf  i 
not  dissimihr  to  other  bodies,  in  clearly  shom 
by  the  homc^cneity  and  superior  qoali^  «t 
many  alloys  in  which  the  comitituent  metals 
are  in  atomic  propartion.  The  vnriation  of  Uw 
specific  gravity  and   meUJog-painta  of  aU^ 
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pable  of  ripening  its  fruit  in  tbifl  cotmtry,  and 
is,  therefore,  only  grown  here  for  the  soke  of  its 
beautiful  venuJ  flowers.  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
tweet  and  the  Htier,  so  named  ^m  the  flavour 
of  the  seed  or  kernel,  These,  for  the  most 
part,  resemble  each  other  in  appearance.  De 
Oandolle  ('.Prodromns,'  ii,  580)  gives  five- 
varieties  (^  this  species : — A.  AMA'^EA  {bitter- 
almond);  A.  DUl'cis  (eweet'O);  A.  v&agilib 
(fr&j'-;  tender^heUeda.)iJLyLkCBO0KB,'VA(larye' 
fhiUed  a.,  jntU^chio  «.,  tmUama  a.);  A. 
PBBflioolDBS  {peaeh'fiX 

Fer'fian  Almond.    Tlie  peach. 

AL'HONDS  (-miindt).  8^.  Axra'DALJB, 
L.;  Amahdxb,  Fr.;  Makdelv,  Ger.  The 
seed  or  kernels  of  the  almond-tree.  They  are 
met  with  in  commerce  both  in  the  shell 
(ahtg'daub  oth  PUTAic'iNB,  -In-e,  L.),  and 
shelled  (amygdaub,  L.).  In  the  retail  shops, 
most  commonly  in  the  latter  fbrm.  Those 
rancid,  broken,  or  worm-eaten,  should  be 
rejected. 

Bitfer  Almonds.  i6(^.  AKYa'DAiJB  axa'^bje, 
L. ;  Amyodaijl  AMAB4,  Ph.  E. ;  Amakdbs 
Ah^bbb,  Fr. ;  Bittsbb  SfANPELir,  Ger.  A 
variety  imported  from  Mogadore,  chiefly  cha- 
racterised  by  possessing  the  bitter  flavour,  and, 
when  rubbed  with  water,  the  odour  of  peach- 
kernels.  They  are  also  smaller  and  thicker 
than  the  sweet  almond. 

Ueet,  S^c,  Bitter  almonds  are  used  to  re- 
lieve the  flavour  of  sweet  almonds,  to  clear 
muddy  water,  and  to  flavour  confectionery, 
liqueurs,  &c  By  pressure,  they  yield  their 
bland  oil  (oil  ot  alxoitdb  ;  o'LBiTtf  akyg'- 
DALiB,  L.);   the    resulting  cake  (bitteb-a. 

ClEE;  FLAOByTA  A.   AHABf,  L.)   is  distilled 

for  the  volatile  (nl  (bssbntial  oil  op  a.; 
o.  A.  A.,  L.),  and  is  afterwards  again  pressed 
Into  cakes  (a.-oakx)  and  used  to  fatten  pigs, 
and  fbr  other  purposes.  Bitter  almonds  are 
now  seldom  •mployed  in  medicines,  although 
it  is  said  that  they  have  cured  '  intermittents' 
when  bark  had  faUed  (Beigius),  and  that  their 
emulrion  has  been  fbund  nsefVil  in  pulmonary 
and  dyspeptic  affections,  hooping-cough,  and 
oKthma;  and  externally,  as  a  lotion  in  acne. 
(Thomson.)      In    large   quantities  they  are 

{loisonous,  and  even  in  the  smallest  quantities 
lave  been  known  to  produce  nettle-rash 
{urticaria)^  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 
They  have  long  been  in  repute  as  an  antidote 
to  intoxication.  The  ancient  bacchanals  chewed 
them  at  their  orgies,  to  lessen  the  effects  of 
wine,  and  to  enable  them  to  take  it  in  larger 
quantities  with  impunity. 

BlaBolied'AlaMmdt(bUnchf-).  Sm^kMra'- 
DAL£  dboobtioa'tx,  L.  Almoods  nom  which 
the  hutk  or  seed'^oat  has  been  removed.  This 
is  effected  by  soaking  tliem  for  a  short  time  in 
warm  water,  until  the  skin  can  be  easily  re- 
moved by  pressure  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  They  are  then  peeled,  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  drained,  and  dried.  When  intend- 
ed for  the  table,  the  last  is  effected  by  wiping 


them  with  a  soft  towri;  but  when  ft 
intended  to  be  powdered,  or  kept,  thejatf 
by  a  veiT  gentle  heat  in  a  storei,  or  in  tt 

Bnnv  Atanondi.  8yn.  Roabtbdaui 
Alxovd  coffee.  Used  to  cc^ur  and ! 
liqueurs  and  oonf ectioneiy ;  and  foitniri 
substitute  for  coffee. 

Gnia'na    Almondi    (gAe-fiA'-n&;    ^ 
Braril-nuts. 

In'dian  Almonds.  The  frait  of  Un 
eaiappa  (Linn.).  They  are  oleaginon 
nutritious;  and  are  used  as  a  substfli 
almonds. 

Ja'va  Almonds  (jaA'-).  The  nuts  or  1 
of  eanarhim  eammune  (Linn.).  Th 
eaten,  made  into  bread,  and  pressed  fo 
oiL 

Sweet'  Almonds.  /Syn.  Aijcohbb;  J 
DAUB,  L.;  A.  dul'ces.  Ph.  D.;  A]CT< 
A.  JOBDAl^IOA,  Ph.  L. ;  A.  dul'cib,  I 
&  Ph.  L.  1836;  AicAimES,  AKAin)B8  B 
Fr. ;  SuBSE  itAXDVLS,  Qer.  These  a 
weU-known  dessert  or  table  fruit  of  the 
and  are  the  kind  always  referred  to 
'  almonds'  (simply)  are  spoken  of  or  ord 

Comm.  var,—l,  Job'dan  aimovtm, 
are  the  finest,  and  are  imported  from  K 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  one,  al 
inch  in  length,  flat,  and  with  a  dear 
cutide,  sweet,  mucilaginous,  and  rather  1 
the  other,  more  plump,  and  pointed  i 
end,  brittle,  but  equally  sweet  wit 
former. — 2.  Valbst'tia  a.  (which  conn 
in  quality)  are  about  f  ths  of  an  inch 
not  quite  an  inch  long,  round  at  one  en 
obtusely  pointed  at  the  other,  flat,  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  a  dusty  cuticle. — 8. 
baby  and  Ital'ian  a.,  which  resemb 
latter,  but  are  generally  smaller  am 
flattened. — 1.  A  variety,  of  medium  q 
imported  in  baskets  from  Spain. 

Ueetf  S(e.  Sweet  almonds  are  nuj 
emollient,  and  demulcent ;  but  frequent! 
agree  with  weak  stomachs.  The  husk 
to  occasion  indigestion  and  nausea.  O^ 
a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  some  habits,  d 
sia,  diarrhasa,  (edematous  swelling  of  th 
and  urticaria  {neUle-rtuK)^  sometimoa,  t 
seldom,  follow  the  use  of  unblanched  ab 
Blanched  almonds  do  not  produce  these 
veniences,  and,  therefore,  should  be  pre 
for  the  table.  In  medicine,  almonds  aj 
ployed  chiefly  under  the  form  of  cmulsioi 
f  ection,  Ac,  and  to  suspend  oily  subatan 
water.  Their  uses  for  dietetioBd  purpoi 
well  known.  Prepamtions  of  them  ai 
employed  as  cosmetics.  The  cake  left 
expressing  the  oil  (almond-oaxb),  is  m 
washing  the  skin,  which  it  is  said  to 
beautifully  soft  and  dear.  See  ALKOifi) : 
&c 

ALOnGHTf  (awr-).    A  cake  of  wax 
wick  in  the  midst.    The  forerunner  a/l, 
rude  form  of  the  modem  dumpy  night 

called  M0BTAB8. 

AL'OS  (&l'-o).    8^  Al'ob  (-o-e),  L.,  J 
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SHEEP,  15  to  80  gr.  ;i— DOOB,  {tmall  ones)  10 
to  30  gr*,  (mtddU-nxed)  20  to  40,  or  even  60 
gr.,  (l^trffe)  f  to  1  dr.,  or  even  2  dr. 

Aloes  in  also  used  in  dyeing ;  and  as  a  oolonr- 
ing  matter  in  stains,  lacquers,  and  varnishes. 
Aloes,  and  several  of  its  preparations,  are  like- 
wise extensively  employed  to  adulterate  por- 
ter. 

Var,  These,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
repnted  medicinal  value,  are — Socotrine,  Hepa- 
tic, Barhadoes,  Cape,  Slc  ;  and  atphabeticalfy, 
as  g^ven  helow : — 

Barba'doei  Aloes.  Syn.  Aloes  in  gouiuhi; 
Al'ob  Babbaden'818,  L.,  Ph.  L.  &.  £.  Im- 
ported from  Barhadoes  and  Jamaica,  usually  in 
goiurds ;  sometimes  in  hoxes.  The  best  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  cut  leaf  of  aloe  vulga'*' 
rif ;  an  inferior  quality  is  prepared  from  the 
decoction. — Char^  4*c.  Opaque,  lustreless,  of 
a  liver  colour,  a  little  tending  to  black,  with  a 
bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
odour,  especially  when  breathed  on;  powder, 
a  dull  olive-yellow.  It  is  the  '  hepatic  aloes'  of 
most  continental  writers,  and  said  to  be  the 
'A\6j7  of  Dioscorides.  It  is  more  active  than 
the  other  varieties  of  aloes ;  but  is  also  more 
apt  to  occasion  hsemorrhoids,  and  to  gripe, 
than  any  of  them. 

Cab'alline  Aloes  (-line).  Syn,  Fcet'id  aloes, 
HoBSB  A. ;  Aloe  oaballi'ita,  A.  Guinien'sis, 
L. ;  Alo^s  CABALLiir,  Fr.  From  aloe  In'diea 
(O'Shaughnessy^ ;  or  from  aloe  tpica'ta  by 
long  and  car^iU  boiling  (Lindley).  Ueed 
only  by  farriers.  Scarcely  known  in  English 
commerce. 

Cape  Aloes.  Syn,  Alob  Capek'sis,  A.  lit'- 
CIDA  (Oeiffer),  L.  Imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  and  obtained  from  aloe  apioc^ta, 
and  other  Cape  species.  Odour,  stronger  and 
even  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  Barhadoes 
aloes;  colour,  deep  greenish-brown;  appear- 
ance, shining  and  reninous ;  fracture,  generally 
glassy;  powder,  a  lively  greenish-yellow;  al- 
most completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  de- 
coction paler  than  that  of  other  kinds.  It  is 
weaker  than  Barhadoes  or  even  hepatic  aloes, 
and  is  more  apt  to  gripe,  &c,  than  the  latter. 
A  finer  kind,  known  as  *  Betheledorp  aloes,* 
importttl  from  Algoa  Bay,  is  more  of  a  liver 
(*ol<mr,  and  softer  than  the  proce<ling,  and 
hence  ofttm  called  Cape  hepatic-aloes. 

Hepat'ic  Aloes.  Sy»,  Bombay^  Aloes*, 
East-India  a.*,  Liteb  -  coloured  Soco- 
TRiKB  A.* ;  Aloe  hepat'ica.  Ph.  L.  &  D. ;  A. 
In'dica,  Ph.  E.  Imported  from  Bombay  and 
Madras.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  obtained  from 
*'  uncertain  species  of  aloes ;"  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  is  "  the  juice  of  the  Socotrine 
aloes  plant  which  has  been  solidified  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat"*— C*ar.,4v.  *< Opaque, 
of  a  liver  colour,  bitter  taste,  and  an  unpleas- 
ant odour."      (Ph.  L.)      It  is  less  odorous* 

1  Aloes,  however  large  the  doie,  often  fuls  to  purge 
sheep.    In  very  Uurge  quantitiei  it  is  pouonotu  to  thenL 

>  Pereira,  "  Bkm.  Mat.  Mti.  and  Tksnp.,**  toL  ii,  188, 
4th  Ed. ;  "  Fkarm,  Jamm,,"  vol.  xL 


darker  oolonred,  and  more  opaque  than  Sooiel 
trine  aloes;  its  powder  has  also  a  dnlkr 
lour;  and  weak  spirit  leaves  much 
matter.    Its  decoction  on  cooling 
deposits  a  yellow  powder.      The    finer 
brighter  varieties  of  kepoHo  atom  are 
monly  sold  for '  Socotrines,'  and  their 
virtues  are  nearly  similar.    (See  Mov.) 

In'diaa  Aloes  (various) : — 1.  Deep  ~ 
black,  very  opaque,  and  less  soluble  fhaa 
nary  aloes.    Scarcely  known  in  com 
Several  varieties  ranging  in  character 
'  Cape  aloes'  to  '  hepatics,'  and  occasionally 
'  Barhadoes,'  obtiuned  from  several  speoiei. 

Ho'cha  Aloes  (-k&A).   iS^ii.  Alob  db  M< 
L.    Imported  from  Muscat.    An  inferioi 
of  Indian  aloes.    (Christison.)    It  is 
from  the  same  plant  as  produces  genmne 
tic  aloes.    (Lindley.)    It  holds  an  inl 
position  between  'Cape'  and  'bepatioi^' 
contains   much    impurity;    the  latter 
amounting  to  upwaitls  of  2^}.  Some 
are,  however,    of   excellent  qualify, 
melted  and  '  doctored,'  it  is  sold  for  Barbadsa^ 
hepatic,  and  even  Socotrine  aloes. 

Soc'otrine  Aloes  (-trin;  s&k'-t).    Sfm.  8CNf- 

OTOBn^B    AL0B8,    SkTB'nA    A.,     TlTBrKXT  A4 

Aloe  Socotbi'ka,  Ph.  L.*;  Alob,  Flu  L.  IMt; 
A.  SoooTOBi'irA,  Ph.  £.  *<  The  juice  of  tiis  eiii 
loaf  of  uncertain  species  hardened  by  the  sic^' 
(Ph.  L.)  Genuine  Socotrine  aloes  is  genen^f: 
supposed  to  be  obtuned  from  aloe  Sjpiea^i 
but  is  referred  to  by  De  Candolle  to  a  disHll 
species,  a.  iSoco^ri'fia;  and  by  Martins,  alsotdi 
a.  purpuras^cens.  Formerly  this  vari^  mt 
brought  from  thelsland  of  Socotra  or  Zooofatf 
(hence  the  name),  by  way  of  Smyrna  aai 
Malta;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  obtained  ham 
Bombay  and  Madras. — Char,,  ifv.  Cokm^ 
garnet  rod  to  golden  red;  smell,  pecoliar  sod 
aromatic,  not  unlike  a  decaying  russet  appi^ 
especially  when  fresh-broken,  or  breathed  oi^ 
or  warmed ;  taste,  permanently  and  intense^ 
bitter;  fracture,  conchoidal;  softens  in  tas 
hand,  and  becomes  adhesive,  yet  retains  con- 
siderable hni^eneea;  powder,  bright  golden-jd- 
low  colour ;  central  portions  of  the  lumps  afum 
soft,  especially  when  first  imported.  "It  is 
brittle,  bitter,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
an  aromatic  odour.  Light  permeates  thin  re- 
cently broken  lamintp."  (Ph.  L.)  "  In  thin 
pieces,  translucent  and  garnet  red ;  almost  en* 
tircly  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  strength  of  shenr* 
Very  rare."    (Ph.  E.) 

Socotrine  aloes  are  always  preferred  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  are  the  only  variety 
used  in  perfumery,  varnishes,  and  other  nice 
purposes  in  the  arts. 

Strained  Aloes.  Syn,  Msutbd  Aloes  ;  AloI 
oola'ta,  L.  JProe,  1.  The  aloes  are  melted 
in  a  copper  pan,  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a 
water  bath,  and  are  then  pressed  thnnigh  a 
strong  hair  or  wire  sieve,  and  allowed  to  cooL 

2.  As  above,  but  with  tihe  addition  of  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water ;  the  decoction  being 
strained  and  evaporated. 
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percolation,  as  Tincture  of  Caluniba. — Dose.  1 
to  2  fluid  drachms. 

InftLBion  of  Alstonia.  (Inftumm  AUtonkB.) 
Take  of  alstonia  bark,  bniised,  i  an  ounce ; 
b(»ilinpr  water,  10  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a 
coverwl  vessel  for  an  hour  and  strain. — Do»e. 
From  I  to  2  fluid  ounces  twice  or  thrice  dailj. 
A  good  serviceable  tonic. 

ALTESATIYE  (awr.tSr-&-ttv).     Syi^.    Al'. 

TItRANT*  ;     Al'tBEANB   CkV-),   L. ;    Al/TBBANT, 

Altkratif,  Fr.  In  medicine,  having  power 
to  alter;  applied  to  sqbttances  and  agents 
which  occasion  a  change  in  the  habit  or  con- 
stitution, and  thus  re-establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  ))ody,  or  any  part  of  it,  with- 
out producing  any  sensible  evacuation  or  other 
obvious  effect. 

AL'TEBATIVES  (-tlvz).  Syn.  Alteran'tia, 
L.;  Alt£ratif8,  &c.,  Fr.  Alterative  medi- 
cines or  agents.  The  preparations  of  mercury 
and  iodine,  when  properly  administered,  are 
the  most  useful  members  of  this  class)  and 
are  those  which  are  now  the  most  generally 
employed. 

ALTHEIH  OU-theMn).  S^.  ALTH£'nrA,L. 
The  name  given  by  Braoonnot  to  a  substance 
identical  with  atparagin,  which  he  discovered 
in  the  'marsh-mallow'  {althm'a  qjffieim^Ui, 
Linn.). 

ALIJDEL  (-&-).  In  chemiefiy,  a  pear-shaped 
glass  or  eartnen  pot  open  at  both  ends,  for- 
merly much  used  for  connecting  other  ves- 
sels in  the  process  of  sublimatiop.  A  number 
of  them  joined  together  are  still  employed  for 
the  distilUtion  of  quicksilver,  in  Spain. 

ALITM.  K^. .  AU(S04)3 .  24Aq.  8yn. 
Pot'abh-aluk,  Sitl  phatb  of  aluminum  akd 

POTASSIUM,    COMMOir    ALXTM ;     Alu'MEN,     A. 

poTAs'sicuM,  L.;  Alun,  Sulfatb  d'alu- 
MINB  BT  DB  POTASflS,  Fr. ;  Alauk,  Gcr.; 
Alumb,  Ital. 

Tlie  principal  alum-works  in  England,  until 
recently,  were  those  of  I/ord  Glasgow,  at  Hur- 
lett  and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  and  those  of 
Lords  Dundas  and  Mulgrave,  at  Whitby,  York- 
shire (est.  1600) ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Spence,  at 
Manchester,  and  at  Goole  (Yorkshire),  and  of 
Mr.  Pochin,  at  Manchester,  are  now  amimg  the 
largi»st,  if  tliey  lie  not  actually  the  lar^pest  in 
tlie  world.  There  are  also  extensive  alum- 
works  at  and  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but 
none  of  importance,  as  we  know  of,  in  any 
other  part  of  these  realms. 

Nat,  hisf.  Alum  is  found  native  in  some 
places  (yATiYB  alum),  either  effloresced  on 
the  surface  of  bituminous  alum-schist  (G5tt- 
wigg,  Austria) ;  or  united  with  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  (Solfatara,  Naples); 
when  it  may  be  obtained  by  simple  lixivistion 
and  evaporation,  a  little  potash  being  eommonly 
added  to  convert  the  excess  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  present  into  alum.  It  is  also  found 
in  certain  mineral  waters  (East  Indies). 

Sowrcee.  The  alum  of  commerce  is  usually 
obtained  from  achistoae  pyritic  days,  com- 
monly termed  alum-ores,  luminous  ahale,  a.- 


schist,  &c. ;  and  from  alum-rock,  a.-BtoBBb  c->' 
alunite.    At  La  Tolfa,  Civita  Vecchia* 
the  best  Roman-alum  it  produced*  the 
is  stratified  alum-stone.      On  the  CobUh^  •• 
and  in   Great  Britiun,  it  it   generally  |yi 
taceous  clavs,  volcanic   aluminout   on%  Ai 
minous  shsle,  or  alum-slate.    Thete  nfatfi 
contain  sulphkle  of  iron,  alumina*  bitmafll^ 
carbon,  and  frequently  a  lalt  of  potudoMt'd 
late  years  hurge  quantitiet  of  alum  Inns  IM^ 
prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tywb  ttnm  W* 
minous  clay. 

Prep.    The  manufacture  of  alnm  It 
cally  said  to  be  conducted  aooording  to  tti 
natural  proeeee  when  prepared   from  aha*  h 
schist   or   alum-ore;    and    acoarding  to  ttl- 
arHficial  prooete  when  made   by  acting 
day  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  ad^Ung  a 
slum  salt  to  the  resulting  liziviuni.  *&»  fUBmh 
ing  are  the  details  of  thete  proccttot  »— 

a.  From  ALUM-OBl,  alukihous  BCKm^*. 
8HALB,Ac.: — 

1.  The  min&ral  (alum-ore,  a.-schitt»  Ae.)bli 
placed  in  heapt,  and  moittened  from  tim  %  ■ 
time  with  water,  when  it  beeomet  gzadtribV 
hot,  and  falls  into  a  pulverulent  atife.    Tkiv 
decomposition  commonly  oeenrt  either  wfatlh '. 
or  partially,  on  the  floor  of  the  nune.    If  Ikl^ 
ore  does  not  possess  this  property  on  menfl^  v 
posure  to  air  and  moiatnre,  it  ia  broken  ioll ., 
pieces  and  kid  upon  a  bed  of  broahweod  mi  j 
small  coal,  to  the  depth  of  about  four  fM^ 
when  the  pile  is  fired  and  fresh  Inmpt  of  Ihi 
alum-mineral  thrown  on,  until  the  matt  b» 
comes  of  considerable  height  and  aiae.    Ill 
combustion,   at   soon  as  establithed,  it  «■• 
ducted  with  a   smothered  fire,  until  tiw  til* 
dnation  is  complete ;  care  being  taken  to  pie- 
vent  fusion,  or  the  disengagement  of  ei&er 
sulphurous  or  sulphuric  add,  from  fflwtwit 
between    the    ignited    ttonee   and   tb»  m^ 
bonaceous  fucL^     To  promote  these  eadi  ttf 
pile,  at  the  proper  time.  Is  *  mantled  *  (m  tfH 
workmen  call  it)  or  covered  with  a  Ja^mt  ef 
already  calcined  and  exhantted  ora^  in 
to  protect  it  from  high  winds  and  heavy 
as  also  to  moderate  the  heat»  and  let  H 
coed   gnuliially,  so  tliat  the  snlphiir 
may  not  Im;  lost  or  wasted   by  volatiluwtion. 
TIk'  roasting  is  finally  checked  by  a  thicker 
'  numtling,'  and  the  whole  allowed  to  oooL    By 
this  time  the  pile  has  usually  lost  about  one 
half  its  bulk,  and  becnme  open  and  poiuut  in 
the  interior,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  fredy 
through  the  mass ;  the  latter,  in  dry  weather, 
as  the  heap  cools,  being  usually  promoted  by 
sprinkling  a  little  water  on  it,  which,  by  eatrjr- 
ing  down  some  of  the  saline  matter,  rcndort 
the  interior  still  more  open  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  whole,  when  cold,  or  nearly  cold,  ii^  if 

1  The  genrrality  of  alum^mimtralt  reqntre  roastanKi  and 
their  own  biUiminoas  matter  ii,  in  ibaot  cases,  snAdent 
to  piTxIuce  the  heat  required,  which  need  not  neceawrily 
exceed  WO  to  650*  Fahr..  pnvided  it  be  continaed  fcr  t 
auffleieat  period.  It  is  oaly  when  they  are  less  Wtuni- 
nou  or  carbonaoeons  that  «kel  or  ssv-iMl,  he.,  ia  «■- 
ployed. 
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moyable  sides,  where,  in  a  few  minntes,  it 
heats  yiolently  and  boils.  The  thick  liquid 
gradually  becomes  thicker,  until  it  is  converted 
into  a  solid  porous  mass ;  the  pores  being  pro- 
duced by  the  bubbles  of  steam  which  are 
driven  through  it,  owing  to  the  heat  resulting 
from  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  on  each 
other.  This  porous  mass  (alum-oakb;  con- 
centrated ALim)  appears  perfectly  dry, 
although  retaining  a  Ifurge  amount  of  com- 
bined water.  It  also  contains  all  the  silica  of 
the  original  clay,  but  in  |uch  a  state  of  fine 
division,  that  the  whole  appears  homogeneous; 
whilst  it  imparts  a  dryness  to  the  touch  which 
can  scarcely  be  given  to  pure  sulphate  of 
alumina.  From  this  substance  a  solution  of 
pure  sulphate  of  alumina  is  easily  obtainable 
by  lixiviation,  and  allowing  the  resulting 
solution  to  deposit  its  silica  b^ore  using  it; 
but  for  many  purposes  the  presence  of  the 
finely  divided  silica  is  not  objectionable.  The 
sulphate-of -alumina  solution,  so  obtained  is 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  in  dyeing  for  which 
alum  is  now  employed ;  the  sulphate  of  potash 
or  of  ammonia  in  the  latter  being  an  unne- 
cessary constituent^  and  one  merely  added  to 
facilitate  the  purification  and  subsequent  crys- 
tallisation of  the  salt.  To  obtain  alum  from 
the  porous  alum-cake  (the  proper  proportion 
of  acid  having  been  used  in  its  preparation,  or 
subsequently  added),  it  is  only  necessary  to 
precipitate  its  concentrated  solution  with  a 
strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  potash,  or  of  ammo- 
nia, or  a  mixture  of  them,  and  to  otherwise 
proceed  as  before. 

Satio.  In  the  above  process  the  sulphide  of 
iron  of  the  shale  or  schist  is  converted  by 
atmospheric  oxygen  into  sulphate  of  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
the  clay,  setting  silica  free,  and  producing 
sulphate  of  aluminum.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is 
mostly  got  rid  of  by  concentrating  the  solution 
of  the  mixed  sulphates,  and  the  mother-liquors 
are  converted  into  alum  by  the  addition  of  the 
salt  of  potassium.  When  cliloride  of  potas- 
sium is  used,  it  yields  chloride  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  potassium,  the  latter  combining 
with  the  sulphate  of  aluminum,  and  the  former 
remaining  behind  in  the  mother-liquor.  See 
Alums  (in  Chemistry). 

Comp.  Potassium  alum  has  the  formula 
K3SO4  .  Al3(S04)8  .  24Aq. 

Prop,  Alum  crystallises  in  regular  octahe- 
drons, often  with  truncated  edges  and  angles ; 

(see  enffr, ;)  and  sometimes 
in  cubes,  but  only  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of 
acid  in  its  composition, 
with  the  alkali  In  slight  ex- 
cess of  the  proper  quantity. 
(Ldwel.)^  It  is  slightly 
efflorescent    in    dry    air; 

)  The  ordinary  alum,  of  commerce,  oonaiits  of  large 
cryataltine  maasei.  which  do  not  preient  any  regular 
geometrical  form;  out  by  ioimenioii  in  water  for  a  few 
daya,  octahedral  and  reetangolar  fwma  are  developed  on 
itaiorfaee.    (DanielL) 


soluble  in  18  parts  of  cold  water,  aa 
rather  less  than  its  own  weight  of  bo 
water ;  tastes  sweet,  acidulous,  and 
astringent;  is  styptic;  and  reddens  U 
When  heated  it  melts,  loses  its  water  of 
tallisation,  and  becomes  white  and  qf 
(dried  alum)  ;  a  strong  heat,  short  of  11 
ness,  decomposes  it,  with  the  evolutia 
oxygen  and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
phurous  anhydride ;  calcined  with  carbonM 
matter  it  suffers  decomposition,  and  fam 
a  pyrophoric  residuum  (Hombebo'6  ptw 
ORUS).  Ignited  wiUi  alkalinff  chla 
hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated ;  which  also  01 
when  their  concentrated  scdutioiis  are  l 
together.  Ammonia  predjntates  pure  hy< 
of  aluminum  from  potassium  alum;  bi2t 
a  subsulphate  from  the  simple  sidphat 
alumina.  Sp.  gr.  1*724 ;  but,  when  oontd 
ammonia,  often  so  low  as  1*710. 

IhtU,  4^.  It  is  easily  recognised  bg 
cnrstalline  form,  its  taste,  and  by  its  oom 
solubility  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solntioii  ( 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  soluble  in  ex 
a  platinum  wire  moistened  with  the  s(di 
imparts  a  violet  colour  to  the  blowpipe  fli 
and  chloride  of  barium  gives  a  white  precip 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Pur.  When  pure,  its  solution  is  not  aA 
by  tincture  of  galls,  sulphuretted  hydrc 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nor  solutia 
nitrate  of  silver.  Heated  with  caustic  pot 
or  quick-lime,  it  does  not  evolve  fmne 
ammonia. 

Adult,,  ^c.  The  principal  impurity,  and 
which  renders  alum  unfit  for  the  use  oJ 
dyer,  is  iron.  This  may  be  readily  detects 
the  blue  precipitate  it  g^ves  with  f errocyi 
of  potassium,  or  the  black  precipitate 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  are  very  del 
tests.^  Lime,  another  very  injurious 
tamination,  may  be  detected  by  precipiti 
the  alumina  and  iron  (if  any)  with  amnn 
and  then  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia  to 
boiled  and  filtered  liquid.  The  liquid  fill 
from  the  last  precipitate  (oxalate  cf  lime) 
still  contain  magnesia,  which  may  be  deU 
by  the  white  precipitate  caused  on  the  add 
of  an  alkaline  phosphate.  Common  f 
frequently  contains  ammonia,  from  urini 
the  crude  sulphate  of  the  gas-works,  ha 
been  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Powd 
alum  is  frequently  adulterated  with  com 
salt,  in  wluch  case  it  gives  a  white  curdy 
cipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  turning  blac 
exposure  to  the  light. 

Phffs.  eff,,  ^c.  In  small  quantities  t 
acts  as  an  astringent ;  in  larger  doses,  a 
irritant.  It  acts  chemically  on  the  an 
tissues  and  fluids,  is  absorbed*  and  has  1 
discovered  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  u 
(Orfila),  the  last  often  becoming  acid  (Kn 
Externally,    it    is    astringent      The    ah 

*  Oood  En^h  alum  containi  leia  than  0-1%  of 
The  beat  Boman  or  Italian  alums  aeldom  contain 
than  -005%  of  iran-ahun,  notwithstanding  their  exi 
ooloor. 
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calcinatioo,   &0.,    to   whicli   they    are   aub* 
jected. 


The  following  is  the  per^oentageoompoiiliii 
of  oeitaiii  alum  shales : —  4 

J 


Snlpbide  of  iron\ 

SiUca 

Protoxide  of  iron  . . . 

Alamina ... 

Lime 

Magnesia  

Oxide  of  manganese 
Sulphnric  acid  (SQi) 

Potassa 

Soda 

Chlorine    

Coal  

Water    

Loss  


Whitbj,  Yorkshire. 
(Rithardton.) 


Top  rock. 


4*20 


100- 


Bottom 
rock. 


8-60 


52*25 

61-16 

8*49 

611 

18-76 

18-80 

1-25 

2-15 

•91 

•90 

traces 

traces 

1-87 

2-50 

•18 

traces 

•20 

traces 

traces 

traces 

4-97 

8-29 

2-88 

2-06 

4-60 

(?) 

100- 


Sulphide  of  ironi 
(jtyrite*)  J 

Silica 

Protoxide  of  iron ... 

Alamina    

Lime 

Magnesia  

Oxide  of  manganese 

Salphoric  acid 

Potassa 

Soda  

Carbon  or  bita-l 
minons  matter  J 

Cool  

Water   

Loss  


Camptie,  near  QUmoi 
(AmmUt.) 


Top  rock. 


40-52 
16-40 

11-35 

1-40 

-50 

•15 

•90 

27-66  (?) 

218  (?) 


100- 


Tq>roek. 


88-48 
15-41 

11-64 

2-22 

-82 


28-80 


813 


100- 


9«| 

2-lS 
18-911 
•40   . 

wr  1 

•68' 
•06    ' 
1-28 
•21 

(?)    I 

8-51    I 
8-64 

l-69(n 


100- 


Alum-rock,  or  alam-Btone»  is  a  species  of 
impure  aUmUe,  and  is  not  of  very  common 
occurrence.  That  of  Tdfa,  near  Civita- 
Veochia*  according  to  Klaproth,  consists  of — 

SiUca 56*5 

Alumina 19* 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO,)    .    .  16*5 

Potassa 4- 

Water .3- 

Loss '    1^ 

100* 

which  exhibits  an  excess  of  about  3|  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  about  14}  of  alamina,  more 
than  are  requisite  to  form  alum  with  the  4} 
of  potassa;  proportions  which,  therefore, 
require  to  be  supplemented  with  a  potassium- 
salt  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
alum-stone  of  Mont  d'Or  o(mtains»  according 
to  Cordier,  1^4(  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  presence  of  lime  in  alum-ore  is  most 
preiudicialf  owing  to  Its  affinity  for  sulphuric 
ada  being  greater  than  that  of  either  alumina 
or  iron.  Ores  containing  it  in  any  quantity 
are,  therefore^  unfitted  for  the  manufacture  ot 
alum.  Magnena  is  also  prejudicial;  but  in 
this  case,  tbe  sulphate  of  magnesi*  left  in  the 
mother-liquors  is  not  wholly  TalneLesSft  as  it 
may  be  crystallised  and  sold  as  '  Spsom-salt*' 
— a  thing  which  is  actoally  done  in  some 
English  fdum-works. 

^e  potash-salt  employed  by  the  alum- 
makers  is  either  the  sulphate  or  uke  chloride— 
chiefly  the  latter ;  its  sources  being  the  waste 
liquor  of  soap-works^  saltpetre  refinerieSk  and 


glass-houses.  Wood-ashes,  though  rich  il 
potash,  do  not  answer  well  unless  freed  I9 
lixiviation  from  the  large  amount  of  mth 
bonate  of  lime  which  is  always  present  ii 
them. 

The  ammonia-salt  used  in  making  alum  II 
generally  the  crude  sulphate  prepa^red  froa 
the  waste  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas-work^ 
or  that  from  the  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniM 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  aninai 
matter.  Both  these  liquors  may  be  nsd 
without  previous  conversion  into  sulphafel 
of  ammonia  whenever  there  is  an  exoea 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  aluminous  sohfc 
don. 

Soda-salts  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  pre 
cipitants  in  the  manufacture  of  alnm»  oi 
account  of  the  easy  solubility  of  the  resulttB| 
BODik-ALUK — a  property  which  unfita  them  lo 
this  purpose.  See  Alukika*  Amuosu 
DTBiira,  Mordants,  Potassa*  Sulphvbu 
Acid,  &c.  (also  below)^ 

AmBio''Bia  Alum.  (NH4)^04  .  A^SOf)^ 
24Aq.  8yn,  (Alumxk;  Aluk;  B.  P.] 
Alu'icxn  Ammokia'tuk,  L.;  Axxm  d'am 
MOKiAi^nB,  A.  AMXOKiAOALk  Fr.  This  is  ai 
alum  in  which  the  sulphate  of  potassium  i 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  am 
monium.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  cnid 
sulphate  of  ammonium  to  solution  of  sid 
phato  of  aluminum;  or  gas-liquor,  patrii 
urine^  &o„  to  the  acid-snlphato. 

Much  of  the  conmion  alum,  e^eciaUy  t]ia 
prepared  on  the  Continent^  contains  both  potas 
sium  and  ammonium;  and  recently,  enormoa 
works  for  its  manuf at^nre  have  been  establishei 
in  England.    As  an  astringent^  and  as  a  eooro 
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gray  metallic  powder  (▲.D.  1827);  and  later 
(1845),  under  the  form  of  globules  exhibiting 
the  leading  characteriBtics  of  the  metal.  In 
1854,  M.  Dumas  announced  to  the  *  Academy 
of  Sciences/  that  M.  St.  CUur  Deville  had  pro- 
cnnxl  pore  aluminum  from  clay,  and  exhibited 
several  specimens  of  considerable  size  and 
beauty.  The  result  was  a  general  impression 
that  it  might  be  easily  obtained  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  Intimately  at  a  reasonable  price;  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  only  partly,  though 
to  a  great  extent>  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  the  process,  notwithstanding 
recent  improvements. 

Frep,  (M.  Deville;  A.D.  1854.59.)— A 
quantity  of  chloride  c^  aluminum,  varying 
from  200  to  800  grammes  (say  ^m  6  to 
10  oz.),  is  introduced  into  a  wide  glass  or  por- 
celain tube,  between  two  plugs  A  asbestos  to 
retain  it  in  position,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen 
(thoroughly  dried  by  passing  first  through  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  a 
tube  containing  fused  chloride  of  calcium) 
passed  over  it;  a  gentle  heat  being  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  the  part  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  chloride,  to  drive  oif  any  free 
hydrochloric  acid  which  might  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  ur  upon  it.  A 
small  porcelain  boat,  containing  sodium,  is 
now  introduced  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
glass  tube,  which  is  then  again  closed;  and 
when  the  sodium  is  fused,  the  chloride  is 
sufficiently  heated  to  cause  its  vapour  to  come 
into  free  contact  with  it.  A  powerful  reac- 
tion ensues,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat, 
and  this  continues  as  long  as  any  undecom- 
posed  sodium  remains  to  act  on  the  passing 
vapour.  The  mass  in  the  '  boat,'  which  is  now 
a  mixture  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium,  in  which  small  globules  of  the 
newly  reduced  metal  are  suspended,  is  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  hydrogen;  after  which  it  is 
treated  with  water,  to  remove  the  soluble 
double  chloride.  The  residuum,  consisting 
of  small  globules  of  aluminum,  is  lastly, 
reduced  to  a  solid  button  or  mass,  by 
fusion,  at  a  strong  heat,  under  a  layer  of 
the  fused  double  chloride  of  aluminum  and 
sodium. 

On  a  larg^  scale  two  cast-iron  cylinders  are 
employed,  instead  of  the  glass  or  porcelain 
tube  just  referred  to;  the  anterior  one  of 
which  contains  the  sesquichloride  of  aluminum, 
and  the  posterior  one  a  tray  holding  the  sodium, 
of  which  10  or  12  U}%,  are  commonly  operated 
on  at  once.  These  cylinders  are  united  by 
moans  of  a  smaller  intermediate  one,  filled  with 
clean  scraps  of  iron,  which  serve  to  separate 
iron,  free  hydrochlcnric  acid,  and  chloride  of 
sulphur,  from  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  of 
aluminum,  as  it  passes  through  them.  During 
the  passage  of  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  this 
smaUer  cylinder,  or  tube,  is  kept  heated  to  from 
^OO"*  to  600°  Fahr.;  but  the  two  other  oylinden 
are  only  very  gently  heated,  since  the  chloride 
is  volatilised  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 


ture, and  the  reaction  between  it  and  the 
sodium,  when  once  commenced,  nsoally 
rates  sufficient  heat  for  the  completion 
process. 

Occasionally  a  mixture  of  the  donble  < 
of  aluminam  and  sodium,  40  parts; 
of  sodium,  20  parts;  fluor  spar,  20  parti; 
separately  dried,  powdered,  and  then 
together;  sodium,  in  small  pieces,  71  to 8; 
are  used  instead  of  the  last. 

It  is  likewise  made  from  a  mixture  of ! 
and  fiised  chloride  of  potasaiom,  of 
powder,  5  parts ;  sodium,  2  parts ;  a 
crucible  being  employed ;  the  resoltiiig : 
globules  being  collected  and  fused  to  a 
ton  under  a  layer  of  the  donble  chloiide 
aluminum  and  sodium. 

Froft  ^c.     Aluminum,   when  quite 
closely  approaches  silver  in  appearanocb 
in  being  rather  less  white  and  Instnnu 
that  metaL    Ordinary  specimens,  called 
have  a  slight  bluish  tint  or  tin-white 
with  a  peif ect  lustre,  but  far  inferior  to 
of  pure  silver.     Sp.  gr.  2*56  (about  that 
glass),  which  by  hammering  may  be 
to  2*67.    It  is  both  ductile  and 
fuses  at  a  temperature  between  the 
points  of  zinc  and  silver;  is  not 

either  damp  or  dry  air,  or  by  oxygen  at 

nary  temperatures,  or  by  water  whether  eolii 
or  boiling ;  even  steam,  at  a  red  heat,  ia  on^ 
slowly  decomposed  by  it.  It  is  not  acted  ttt 
by  nitric  acid,  however  concentrated,  unlMi 
boiling,  and  then  very  slowly;  nor  by  dihrifr- 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrt^pen,  and  At 
sulphurets,  or  even  the  fused  hydrates  of  At 
alkalies.  It  is,  however,  readily  dissolved  hf. 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  evolution  €t  bp 
drogen,  even  in  the  cold;  and  by  a  conoeB- 
trated  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  aoid. 
It  is  feebly  magnetic,  conducts  electriei^ 
about  8  times  better  than  iron,  and  is  mm 
electro-negative  than  even  zinc.  ComnkOtU 
specimens,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  aad 
silicon,  and  often  zinc,  usually  slowly  tamidi 
in  damp  fur,  and  possess  the  other  propeitiM 
described  above  in  a  somewhat  diminished 
degree. 

In  a  finely  divided  state,  particularly  in  t&e 
state  of  powder  or  minute  scales  in  which  it 
was  originally  obtained,  when  heated  to  redness 
it  catches  fire  and  bums  with  great  rapidity  ia 
the  air,  and  in  oxygen  g^  with  intense  bril- 
liancy, the  product  in  each  case  being  alamina. 

Aluminum  unites  with  the  other  metafa^ 
forming  alloys,  of  which  some  promise  to  be 
of  g^reat  value  in  the  arts.  An  idloy  of  100 
parts  of  aluminum  with  6  parts  of  silver,  may 
be  worked  like  the  pure  metal*  but  is  harder 
and  susceptible  of  a  finer  polish,  whiUt  its 
property  of  not  being  aif ected  by  sulphuretted 
hy<Jbrogen  and  acids  remains  unimpaired ;  even 
3|  of  silver  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  impart  to 
it  the  full  brilliance  and  colour  of  pure  eilver. 
An  alloy  contiuning  10}  of  gold  is  softer  and 
scarcely  so  malleable  as  the  pure  metal.    With 


le  tiT!^  Tuii^r*  i<f  iRHii  and  with  20g 
»  wluu%  mod  cluf*lj  rencQiblii  hUtct. 
aOK  ttan  1:!}  of  nlaniinuiu  tt;e  alloy  ia 
bat  brittle.  Th^  dloy  r.imiKl  uf  10(1 
4  alr#r  with  S  parU  uf  RlnmiiiDiii,  in  I 
il  lu  X\ie  lilrer  of  our  coiiuii^',  nhitst 
irT  prnpFftws  of  the  latter  mi.'tHl  renuin 

r.  The  voluble  propiitleH  ui  aluminiDm 
it  CD  ODTiKrou*  ii)>plinitli>u(i  in  th«  urts  i 
eiTikj  life.  Hitliertii  Qivte  liavo  bi-eii 
nilcd.  (nrin^  in  itn  niiu)iiinitiTcly  lii^li  i 

which,  iMiticitlutiinilin)[  it  hiu  fallen  I 
TaUj.  \\  ttill  »afficiful  tii  prevent  its  I 
I  or  even  extvniuve  applii-atiun.  Thu 
I '  of  the  Freui'h  imiv  iiart  l)eni  nude 
M  wrll  an  riTtiiiD  uiticlps  of  jvn-vliy, 
X.  vt  bn»rhiH,  Lnvclvtii,  I'hains,  npiwiiB, 
Lber   oniaiucnbil    >nil   tu(>ful    objvctjj. 

to  it>  Ion'  «p.  KT-,  it  ban  been  UTWil  a^  a 
i  mtcruJ  for  tfii'  miuute  dvciiiul  wvi^bt* 
Duta,  fr-r  military  Iwlmeti,  tnimpetB.  Ac 
(inTict-i-]j(t«>u,  for  which  ita  li^htiiciut 
mnoa^ai-n,  admirably  adapt  it,  huvu 
•  btct)  inndf  id  it.  lU  inH-er  of  TG:niit- 
jyKa,  inlphDnittal  IiydragMi,  Di')iiitun\ 
idU  rviukT  it  invaliiiilili'  a^  a  contint;  to 
.  putimLirly  iniu  niul  liiid,  t(i  {initn-t  | 
mm  rniit  or  ciimMiuD,  did  not  itii  jiriii' ' 
«e.  As  an  iiit^niBl  coatiii);  fcir  wulvr- 
■ittmui  Ac,  nu  iithur  «Dbiitanc:e,  eici']it 
nd  pUtinuiu,  \f  hi  well  ndaiitcd.  In 
'nr.  capmlen,  tuVi4,  &r.,  ctthur  made  of  I 
(d  with  it,  mnv  be  often  lulvwitsgvoualy 
nted  for  UiroKot  {•latiimni. 
Uition  til  nhat  haa  liwn  xaid  alioTe,  it 
'  ufaaerred  that,  in  preparing  aluminum, 
■f  care  ahould  he  to  avoid  aariduntit  or 


tbc  inferior  wliittnew  and  brilliuncy  of  mm- 
meri^l  apecimeni  of  aluminum;  a  nictul 
which,  in  its  ahfolutelj  purs  state,  may  lie 
rcaiionubly  infenvd  to  be  aa  niperiar  in  tlui 
above  rropertit  to  silver,  an  silver  ia  to  tin. 
Commereiul  aluminum  oontainx  from  B9  to  94 
|H<r  cent,  only  nf  pure  alnmininm,  and  from  1 
toipenvut-'uf  inra,  \  tu  8  jirrt^it.  of  silicon, 
and  from  1  to  6  per  wnt.  of  oiiijier. 

Aluminum  Haiti  are  Kcui-nilly  eulinirlc^s, 
soliibh>,  oud  ri^'MnlliK  with  difficulty,  anil  are 
dintinguithod  as  f ullima ; — 

TMt. — 1.  Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  car- 
bonaten  throw  down  a  bnlky  white  precipitate 
(hjdrateofalunTiuam)frumMilutiunHof  itMioiltii, 
which  in  iniotnble  in  eiccxH  of  tlie  precipitant: 
— 2.  Pure  potaiwa  and  wuhi  throw  down  white 
gvlntinouD  precijHtatt'ii,  freely  soluble  in  oxceM 
of  the  piecipitaQt;  from  which  tlic  hydrate  of 
aluminum  ii>  reprecipitatcd  by  chloritfc  of  am- 
monium, even  in  the  cold  :— 3.  Phosphate  of 
amuiouium^vea  awhitt.'  jipeclptatv : — i.  tcidiilo 
of  {nbuMum  produces  a  white  prccigiitatc,  pasii- 
in|t  into  a  permanent  yellow  : — 5.  Sulphuretted 
hj'dj<>)n;u  f^voi  lu>  preuipitatei — 6.  Sulphydmte 
of  amniouium  preciintates  ahimina  (roui  theno 
•oliitiimH : — 7.  Bisnlplmttj  of  jtutniniinni,  uahlcd 
t(i  eoiinmtrHtnl  itrdatioiiK,  pvcH  a  preeiidtute  'if 
octahedral  (Tyaluhi  of  alum : — t).  At  a  nil  heat 
it*  Hiltii  port  with  some  uf  their  acid ;  at  a 
whitt.-  beat,  most  of  it,  if  notulli— 0.  Alanii- 
sum  rompunndB,  i^ctiitul  on  cluircoal  licforc  the 
lilowpi|KS  and  ufterwardii  muiHteucd  with  a 
snlutiMi  of  iirotonitrate  of  coUilt  and  ainiin 
stroniily  if^nited,  give  an  unfuaed  niaii!!,  wiiieli, 
on  eooUn^c,  appearit  blue  by  day,  and  vioM  by 
aindleliKht  i  a  test,  Itowever,  whieli  is  inap- 
plicBblv  to  fuHJMe  compouuds  of  aluuiinam. 
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being  diectodby  lengtitensd  i^tation  io  a  fxi 
or  other  woodmt  Toaeli.  uid  the  clear  liquid, 
after  repoee  for  a  anfficient  time,  decanted  or 
drawn  <rfl  from  the  wdiDieTit. 

F'mm  obMi  S  paiti ;  (diuolved  in)  aarm 
vofar,  q.  ■.;  MlMtoa  of  pgrvlynile  of  lime 
(Kf  B*nmSf,  8  parti  (  as  before,  bnt  allowing 
■  koger  time  tm  the  mbaideiice  of  tbe  preci- 
.pitatcv  tnd  taking  more  care  in  the  deoints- 
Hob,  Uian  when  acetate  of  lead  is  employed. 

Br  deoMupoiing  a  toUUioit  of  emde  tilphate 
^Mtmima  wUli  imUral  or  aunohatio  acetate 
^lead. 

iVop.  Iti  charariorirtic  property  is  the 
feeble  affinity  emting  between  its  acid  and 
baie.  which,  when  it  it  ntcd  aa  a  mordant^  is 
eoonterbalanced  by  ttiat  of  the  flbrea  of  the 
cloth  or  yam  to  which  it  ia  applied.  In  other 
Teapecte,  it  reeemblcs  the  other  nmple  aalta  of 


popinei,  in  ahght  caaea  of 
^  blooJ).  1(  has  been  employed,  by  H. 
Qannal,  ai  an  injection  to  preaerre  animal 
bodiei,  which  it  will  do  for  years. — Dote.  )  to 
1  dr.  daily,  in  divided  portiona,  taken  in  thin 
mucilage  or  gymp,  or  in  harley-water ;  aa  an 
ii^tetioH,  10  to  20  gr.,  te  water,  4  to  6  fl.  oz^ 
in  gonuTThoea,  lencorrbcEa,  &c 

Alnmlnnm,  Chloride  ef.  Al,Cl«.  %*.  Saa- 
qinoRLo"sn>B  Of  ij.vitivnx ;  Ai,ukin'ii 
Chloxi'di,  &c,  L.  Frep.  A  thick  paste  made 
OtirjprtcipitaledalmiiHna,  lampblcKi,  and  oil, 
ia  ■trinig'ly  heated  in  a  amered  cnuriile  until  all 
the  organic  matter  ia  carboniaed.  The  reii- 
iIm«  is  tranafeired  to  a  porcelain  tube  fixed 
acToaa  a  furnace,  one  end  of  which  ia  connected 
with  o»o(*er  tube  containing  dried  chloride  of 
ealcimm,  and  the  other  end  with  a  email  tubtt- 
lated  receiver.  The  porcelain  tube  ie  then 
heated  to  rcdneaa,  wldlst  ehlorine,  dried  by 
paanng  through  the  cMoride-of-calcium  tube, 
i«  traiumitted  tbroagh  the  apparatus.  !□  one 
or  two  hours,  or  as  sooa  as  the  tube  is  choked, 
Om  whole  ia  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  newly 
formed  ssaqmcRLOBiDK  collected  and  pre- 
lerrcd  in  m'lumZ  napAI\a  for  nae. 

On  the  large  ecale .— CAioniK,  dried 
fore,  ia  paued  over  a  mixture  of  pure  eUy, 
lan^black,  and  eoaUtar,  contained  in  aii 
retort  aimilar  to  that  used  in  the  mi 
of  coal-gas  (previoHtly  ig^iited  by  _ 
a  suitaUe  furnace),  and  connected  with  a  eool 
chamber  accorately  lined  with  tilei  ofearthen- 
warv.  The  vapoun  of  the  BBattcioHiABiDE 
condenae  in  this  chamber,  aa  a  yellowiah  crya- 
talline  mata.  which  ia  collected  and 


and  alnmina  bdng  formed.    Once  diaaolved,  i 
cannot  be  again  recorerod.    Ita  chief  nae  i 
the  prepantioQ  of  aluminum. 


Obt.    Aldiongh  alnmina,  like  m 

freely  Mlahle  in  hydrochloric  add. 
chloride  of  alnminom  contained  in  tl 
canoot  be  obtained  in  the  aitifdriM 
even  the  eolid  Jtirm,  by  ita  evapoi 
chloride  auffering  decomposition, 
fonnatioD  of  hydrodiloric  aind,  wh 
tiliacd,  and  alnmina,  which  is  left  b 
Alnmlnimi,  Bl'trate  of.    Al^Nf 

NiTBlTB   01  ALCKIHi.;    ALTT'MIirj 

L.     Prep.     Similar  to  that  of   t 
and  citrate.     Ita   concentrated  ac 

depoaits  rhomtne  eryataK  ConlAinin 
of  water. 

Alnmlnitni,  Oilcle  of  (iifii),  and 
(AUHOW.     %..  ALmiNi. 

Prep.  Alnininum  is  precipitated  I 
from  lohitioKi  of  abmiaiini  lalti  a 
tion  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earb 
this  precipitate,  aft«r  being  thnrong 
and  dried,  on  ignition  losea  its  wal 
comea  anhydrons.  The  following  i 
formoln  for  the  porpoae  : — 

AUim  ia  diasolved  in  abont  21 
^iglit  of  dietiUed  uxUer,  and  the 
dropped  tloiBlg  into  pnre  eolulioit  ^ 
niitjl  tlie  latter  ia  fworty  but  not  ei 
rated,  when  the  whole  ia  aet  aaid 
time.  The  clear  supernatant  liq 
dccantedj  and  the  precipitate  is  ca 
thoroughly  washed  three  or  fonr 
tepid  dietilled  water;  after  whici 
lE^ited  on  a  filter,  agun  well  washed 
and,  lastly,  pressed  and  dried  betwt 
p<^>er,  either  withont  beat^  or  at  a  1 
not  higher  than  12(f  Fahr.  The 
pure  hydrate  of  aluniiiiutn,  and  ii 
into  aihgdroui  alumina  by  expomu 
heat  in  a  covered  cmeible.  The  leai 
ignition,  is  pure  ahrt'deoub  a: 
assQUioz'iDB  or  ai.uuih'uh. 

A  tolution  of  alum  is  slowly  add 
(toa  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  avmi 
and  the  resulting prKipifa'c.afterb 
and  pressed,  is  dried  at  a  heat  of  f 
180°  Fahr. 

Prop.,  tfe.  A  soft  white  po' 
hydrate  ia  freely  solnble  In  the  a 
solation  of  caustic  potassa  and 
which  it  is  predpitable  by  sal 
when  an^drouJ  (as  after  ignition), 
ac(«d  on  by  acids,  and  when  per 
rated,  or  cryatoUiaed,  it  ia  whoU 
bnt  on  ignitioo  with  alksJiea,  all 
vifATBS  are  formed,  and  the  alni 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  forming 
are  mostly  colourlesa,  non -volatile, 
they  have  a  very  satringBDt  am 
aweetiab  taste,  redden  litmus  paj 
thur  acids  by  ignition.  Its  most 
or  rather  naeful  property,  la  its  st 
for  the  fibrea  of  organic  bodiea.  as 
ailk,  wool,  ic,  which  are  capable 
from  its  aalta ;  and  olao  for  organ 
matters.  Hence  ite  great  nae  in  r/j 
bleaching  liquid*  «ai  tbepreparat, 


ALVIXE— AMADOL'.  gS 

I   ipUtHl  or  digert*d  ■  or  m  i»jtct!on  tit  a  like  qntntit.v  into  the  o«o- 
fiidi  omtuaing    TCplBUe   colonring    pliagnm    will  mfGoc   to    pmrri-e   a    body  for 

ifnbiH*  ritli  the  latter,  uid  citbcr  [  scvoral  wutkn.  Hie  minna]  culled  AL'DHm 
.rjrlo»gT«t  extent,  remorca  it  from  |  orALu'xiSlTK.foiindncarNcwliaTL'n  (Sunri), 
i™.  i»  ■  native  nbtutpkate  at  batie  nipkalt  {di- 

pmipttttd  alniiiina,  dried  at  ■  heat    ant'pHiTl)  of  altmina. 

llr  led  SO',  coDtainB  above  5SS  of '  Alrmlanm,  Sulphide  of.  Al^  Sgn.  Svif- 
iTiigi'iiBAIB  or  ALCMiXi) )  dried  at  Phidb  of  AlVkihivm,  kc.  A  lubHtanec  best 
I,  »boul  32}  of  water  (teuht'dkitb  obtaiueii  by  paMJnif  tlie  rapour  of  hiim/pliide  of 
EUj.  .cnrioiiover^rfa/KM/an,  at  abrijiht  ivdlieak 

Alununsm  ii  weif^hed  ai  oiide,  afirr  i  It  ia  iniibintly  drrampowd  bv  wati-r,  with  the 

Hie  w/iti/i/f  of  the    motif  or  re-    crolutioD  of  Kulpliunttfd  hj-Jrugi'ii.    Sve  Alu- 
-rivitaUd  iydrair  in  n)1iition  of  am-    hisiuh  (aboiv), 
tbU  D«  tu  EEF^BATE  it  trom  the       Alnmiamn  Taau'fttt.      Sg».    Taxhati  or 

lAiTns  vbirh,  vben  present,  aie  Ai.t7iiiKA,  En);.;  ALr'mK^  tann'ab.  L.  Frtp. 
n  with  it.  ,Ti][cu!;>ii/vAjv/ra/eD^a;HniiiN»(dricdat90'' 

T.  Tlie  moiirt  hvdratc  i)  uwl  in  Fahr.}.  1  part ;  lannie  arid  (dried  at  212^  S 
■vMw  in  the  arl't.  It  ia  the  bane  parts;  triturate  tliem  tof^'ther  for  aoiuc  time, 
Htu!,  the  lake- pigment*.  &c.  In  adding  iaxt  aufficicnt  water  to  briufc  them  to 
it  i«  emplo^id  a*  an   antacid  and   the  ctauiitCenec  nf  a  aympk  and  carvfully  ctb^ 

in  ari-litjf  uf  the  i>tuiniich,  cholrra,    porate  to  drj-ni'aa  at  a  heat  not  liigher  than 
tai  dt/mtlny;  in  wliit-h  it  i>  Midto   120"  Fabr.;  huUy,  raloce   tbe   rcddunm  to 
r  to  tlie  nther  »b«urbent  riTnediea.    powddrr. 
It  hM  also  hefB   liiglily  rerom-        Uift,  ^c.    A  combination  of  uncertain  con- 


tbr  Tomiting  and  diarrhica  of  in 
Inrr;  Xrumintii  Weiw;  &c.)— 
Uren,  3  to  10  fj. ;  adulta,  6  or  6  to 
I  30  gr,  thrw  to  iiii  timet  dailv, 

in  water  by   mocilu)^  or  limpie 

■.  Snicats  A  AV^iO-V  Sgn. 
or  Alfmiha.  a  KDhvtBDcc,  which, 
nu  form,  ii  the  cliicf  and  cliaractcr- 
Grat  of  roaimOK  rlag;  and  which 
k  in  coinlnnation,  in  Kvcral  other 
ud  abundant  niuenla. 
m.  Snl'pbate  of.  Al^SO^V  ^.V*- 
'PBATE  or  Aldiina,  Ni 


lich  ia  said  to  hare  been  found  rcij 
uacful  in  obtrtioate  vonutinir  and  diarrhcc*.  in 
dysentery)  and  particularly  in  hmnoptyna, 
hiemon-haB«.  &c. — Dote,  A  to  12  or  15  gr. 

AL'VIHE  (-vin).  j^a.  Alti'hits,  L.j  Ai,- 
TIK,  Fr.  Of  or  from  the  belly  or  intestinea; 
relating  to  the  intcatinal  Becretiona. 

AX'ADOU  (-Kh-U65).  Sf».  Oebvav  tix- 
DBii,  Tocch'wood,  PmoTFcn'mc  bfohob, 
SfvmiJI,  ScHOEoa'B  Aq'ahic,  a.  ot  Till  oak, 
&c.;  Aoah'icts  QCEB'cfle,  A.  qveh'nits, 
a.  cniB[rRao"Kri<,   Ffm'ovb  QmcfiB,  Ac., 

Ij.;       AVADOr,      AOABIO     A>IAI>OCVlEK,      Ft.  i 

ZdmEBBCiiwAHii,  (jer.  A  soft,  Hpongy, 
Lc  xi^jE  BVLFiiAB,  A.  BRBQri- j  ccmibtwtiblE  Kuh^ancc.  \x\af:  till'  pri'inrcd 
L.  Prrp.  ].  Saturate  dUuIr  m?- 1  lleah  of  bolt' I bm  fuamta" riu*  lUuu.),  an  in- 
'.  with  kiidratt  of  almniiium,  gently  j  di^^uoud  upeeiex  of  fungni  foniid  oti  the  o/it, 
ind  (Tv>tulli»>.  '     bini,  and  a  few  otlier  trees  (kfal  AMADOU  or 

e,  ciiininial.)  By  tniiinu'  r?-,,  !  OAK-ABAmc);  f..r  which  6.  ««»."«»*  {l.in.i.). 
■ilriol.  in  til.-  way  iK-scriUtl  umU-r  j  a  like  fuiiguB.  found  on  the  willow,  ehi-rr^', 
v  prwlnct  ia  the  'cokcbstuated  |  plum,  and  iitlier  trvea,  ia  freijuently  aabnti- 

Ita  cn.--«tU  are  n>-edli'a  and  thin  |  follrr^  Prrp.,  4'e.  Tlie  oater  Inrk  of  the 
IMi  NituhW  in  2  puR'i  of  water;  fong*'  (ciiUeeted  in  Aii|C.  Or  SviiUJ  having; 
if^nt.  ami  KawHliai  ««ecti«li;  re-  \  U'eu  rcnHivvil  with  a  knife,  tbe  inner  '^wa^jr 
Ij  a  full  red  lieut  eilabi  it*  acid, !  »B&i/oiier  ia  carefully  wimrati-d  from  the  wmdjr 
Hiduuiii  r>f  jiure  aliimina;  with  tlie  portion  lyin|;  below,  alul  after  beinc  I'Ut  into 
if  pjtn^unni,  mhUuiii,  and  aUiUHi- 1  >>1irc«,  ia  well  la'alen  witli  a  inalli-t  iititil  Kuffl- 
ant-  alum.  I  eientlv   mtt   and    iiliable.      Sniii'tiiiii-i   it   ia 

.  In  thi-  arlt,  chiefly  tti  a  anii-li.  ■  first  iK.lleil  in  trnlmr,  in  (irdiT  to  Himnite 
lui:  tilt  I'ldptiateof  ]aitu>ium  in  Ibe  tlie  eiadernilH  and  jHinius  i«rls  and  to  fri-u 
)[  foiuid  1(1  lie  un  unni'ii~^«iry  and  it  from  aolulile  niattiT;  after  wliieh  it  ia 
-dieiit,  only  u>ef nl  tii  inrify  thi'  Bait  I  Uiiteu  an  In-fore.    In  tlilx  alate  it  ia  used  in 

by  frmuinK  a  ci-liipnand  of  eu'y  |  iarU"y,  &e.  To  ivmiilelr  'An  taaivfiHlarr^  for 
iijDj  an  object  timt  may  be  ef-  ■  Tisiiwi,  it  i*  Niakeil  niur,  or  ofti-ner,  in  a 
I  greater  nrtaiutv  lir  elH-a]H.T  me-  i  tlrvag  mlvliun  iff  uiU/irlrr  (UKli  AMAlior  ; 

mtdieint,  M  a  waafi  for  foul  and  usowh  a.)  ;  or  in  a  thin  {laste  uiadt-  of  gnu- 
icd  nlcen;  and  aa  aa  axtrinf^-nt  iionv/'r  and  mfrr,  which  i*  tliciroui;hl;f  fia-iwl 
itic  injeeticm.  M.  Gannal  luw  au.-  into  tin-  |«m!a  (UhWK  a.);  after  whuh  it  m 
ndomd  ■  aolntiDii  of  thin  aalt  to  dried,  ami  well  rublxil  to  fr.H-  it  from  Uhiw) 
.;i»f  bodin,  by  throwing  it  inbi  ■  inattiT.  Tlie  Jl"*  ia  «ie  uwm;  ck-wilyj  tlto 
L     Ens  an  nnw  of  I  quart  of  it, !  I'uf,  tbe  mon-  niuibuitibh-. 
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Ute9,  <fv.  A  light  brown  or  reddish'brown 
Babstance.  In  twrgery^  pharmacy,  Slc,  it  is 
used  to  stop  local  hUeding,  to  spread  plasters 
on,  as  a  cwnpress,  and  for  other  like  purposes. 
When  covered  with  resin-plaster,  it  forms  an 
excellent  article  for  the  protection  of  abraded 
surfaces.  A  small  piece  thus  prepared,  of  a 
circular  shape,  having  a  round  hole  cut  in  the 
middle,  the  size  of  the  apex  of  the  com,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  eom-plast^rs  known ;  as 
from  its  great  softness  it  at  once  protects  the 
part  from  pressure,  and  removes  the  cause. 
As  a  material  for  shoe-socks  it  is  superior  to 
all  other  substances.  The  amadou  for  sur- 
gical purposes  must  not  contain  nitre. 

AMAL^GAM.  [Eng.,  Ger.]  Syn,  AuAjf- 
GAMA,  L. ;  AmaIiOAMS,  Fr.  In  chemistry  and 
metaUmryyt  an  alloy  containing  quicksilver; 
more  particularly  one  in  which  that  metal 
plays  a  conspicuous  part .  Medallists  impro> 
perly  apply  this  term  to  all  soft  alloys. 

Mercury  unites  with  many  of  the  metals  by 
mere  contact;  and  with  some  of  them, as ^o^, 
silver,  tin,  and  lead,  in  certain  proportions, 
without  losing  its  fluidity.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
with  pot€Usium,  this  union  is  attended  with 
considerable  violence,  and  with  the  production 
of  light  and  heat. 

Prep,  Most  of  these  compounds  may  be 
formed  by  agitating  or  rubbing  the  mercury 
with  the  other  metal,  or  metals,  in  the  state  of 
filings  or  small  fragments,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat ;  or  with  the  easily  frtsihle  metals,  by 
adding  it  to  them  in  the  melted  state;  care 
being  taken,  in  both  cases,  that  the  heat  be 
not  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  mercury. 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^c.  Some  amalgams  are  solid, 
and  not  unfrequently  crystalline;  others  are 
fluid.  Of  the  latter,  several  crystallise  after  a 
time,  becoming  solid ;  being,  probably,  merely 
solutions  of  the  solid  amalgams  in  excess  of 
mercury.  The  amalgams  oi  gold,  silver,  tin, 
zinc,  &c.,  are  extensively  employed  in  gilding, 
silvering,  and  dentistry,  and  in  other  useful 
arts  and  manufactures. 

Ammoni'acal  Amalgaiin.  An  unstable  com- 
pound produced  when  a  globule  of  mercury  is 
placed  in  a  small  cavity  formed  in  a  piece  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  the  negative  pole  of  9k  power- 
ful  galvanic  battery  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  metal,  and  the  positive  pole,  with  the 
ammoniacal  salt.  In  a  few  seconds  the  new 
compound  {amalgam)  of  the  consistence  of 
butter  is  formed.  On  withdrawing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  battery,  the  whole  returns  to  its 
former  condition.  By  putting  an  amalgam  of 
sodium  into  the  moistened  cavity  of  the  sal 
ammoniac,  similar  results  are  obtained.  The 
phenomena  attending  the  formation  of  this 
new  substance  have  been  urged  as  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  theoretical  basic  radicle 

AMMONItnf. 

Elec'trical  Amalgam.  Prep,  1.  Take  of 
zinc  and  grain-tin,  of  each,  1  oz, ;  melt  them 
in  an  iron  ladle,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  of  mercury  (hot),  8  oz,;  stir  the  whole 


well  together  with  an  iron  rod,  pour  it  b 
well-chalked  wooden  box,  and  ttgHibe  it  viol^ 
until  cold;  or,  instead  of  this,  it  may  be  M 
stirred  until  cold,  and  then  powdered, 
should  be  preserved  in  a  corked  glass  hull 

2.  (La  Baum^.)  Zinc,  2  oz, ;  ^rotn-^l 
bees'  wax,  i  oz, ;  melt»  add  of  mercury,  f 
and  otherwise  proceed  as  before.  VtA 
by  some  to  aU  other  mixtures. 

3.  Zinc,  2  oz, ;  mercury,  5  os. 
Use,    To  cover  the  cushions  of  eltd 

machines,  A  little  of  the  powder  is  pom 
a  piece  of  paper,  crushed  smooth  with  I 
knife,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  the  loift 
the  cushion  or  rubber,  previously  sQ 
smeared  with  tallow;  or  the  powder  nu 
rubbed  down  with  a  lUtle  tallow,  prior  t 
application  of  it. 

GHld'ing  Amalgam.  8yn,  Amalgam  ov < 
Prep,  Take  of  grain-gold,  1  part;  wm 
8  parts ;  put  them  into  a  small  iron  san 
or  ladle,  and  apply  a  gentle  beat,  vm 
smooth  piece  of  iron  as  a  stirrer;  whe 
solution  or  combination  is  complete,  n 
out  on  a  clean  plate  or  smooth  stone  slao 

Use,  To  gild  brass,  copper,  Ac,  in  the 
mon  process  of  wash  ot  fire-gilding  (whic 
A  less  proportion  of  gold,  than  the  ab 
used  when  a  thin  and  cheap  gilding  is  req 
as  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  nu 
the  same  weight  of  the  precious  metal  i 
extended  over  a  much  l^ger  surface. 

Sil'vering  Amalgam. — a.  For  mstaia 
Amalgam  of  silvss.  Prep.,  Uses,  ^e,  . 
last,  but  substituting  silver  for  gold. 

b.  For  GLAB8.      Prep, — 1.   JLecui,  tu 
bismuth,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  bees*  wax  or  resin, 
melt,  skim  off  the  dross,  cool   to  the 
point  at  which  the  mixture  will  remain 
and  add  of  quicksilver,  10  oz.;   mix  wd 
an  iron  rod. 

2.  Lead  and  tin,  of  each,  1  oz,;  bi 
2  oz, ;  quicksilver,  4  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

Uses,  Sfc.  For  silvering  the  insides  of 
glass  vessels,  globes,  convex  mirrors,  &c. 
glass  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  di 
carefully  warmed,  and  the  amalgam,  re 
fluid  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  pour^  in,  ai 
vessel  turned  round  and  round,  so  as  to 
the  metal  into  contact  with  every  part  w 
is  desired  to  cover.  At  a  certain  t^mpc 
it  will  be  found  to  readily  adhere  to  the 
The  excess  is  then  poured  out,  and  the 
set  aside  to  cool. 

Tooth    Amalgama.      See   DEimsTB^ 

TOOTH-CXMENTS. 

Yar'niaher's  Amalgam.  Prep,  Melt 
tin,  4  oz.,  with  bismuth,  1  oz. ;  add  ^mdi 
1  oz,,  and  stir  till  cold;  then  grind  it  vo 
with  white-of-egg  or  with  varnish,  and 
the  mixture  to  the  fig^^ire  or  surface  with 
brush.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the  oma 
trades. 

AMAL'GAMATED.  8yn,  Amalgak 
L. ;  Amalgam^,  Fr.  Compounded  or  b 
with  quicksilver;  formed  into  an  amalg 
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considerably  from  electrical  excitement.  Amber 
is  JOIITBD  and  mbitdbd  by  smearing  the  surface 
of  the  pieces  with  Unseed  or  boUed  oil,  and 
then  Hrongly  pressing  them  together,  at  the 
same  time  holding  them  over  a  charcoal  Jlre, 
or  heating  them  in  any  other  convenient  way 
in  which  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  injury. 
The  commoner  varietiei  are  HABDBirsD  azul 
rendered  olbabbb,  either  by  boiling  them  in 
rape  oil  for  about  24  hours,  or  by  surrounding 
the  peces  with  clean  sand  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
exposing  them  to  a  ffradnally  increasing  heat 
for  30  or  40  hours.  During  this  process  small 
fragments  are  kept  in  the  sand  at  the  side  of 
the  pot,  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  examina- 
fion,  lest  the  heat  be  raised  too  high,  or  be  too 
long  continued. 

Prop^  ^c.  Hard ;  brittle ;  tasteless ;  glossy; 
generally  translucent*  but  sometimes  opaque, 
and  ocoisionally,  though  rarely,  transparent; 
colour,  generally  yellow  or  orange,  but  some- 
times yellowish- white ;  becomes  negatively 
electric  by  friction;  smells  agreeably  when 
rubbed  or  heated;  fracture,  conchoidal  and 
vitreous  or  resinous ;  soluble  in  the  pure 
alkalies,  and,  without  decomposition,  in  oil  of 
.vitriol,  which  then  becomes  purple;  insoluble 
in  the  essential  and  fixed  oils  without  long 
digestion  and  heat;  soluble  in  chloroform; 
melts  at  about  650^  Fahr. ;  bums  with  a 
yellow  flame,  emitting  at  the  same  lime  a 
peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and  leaving  a  light 
and  shiny  ooaL  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
injlammahle  gases,  a  small  quantity  of  footer,  a 
little  aeeUe  add,  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  akbbb  ; 
o'lbum  suo'cnri,  L.)  at  first  pale,  afterwards 
brown,  thick,  and  empyreumatic,  and  an  acid 
.(suocin'ic  Acii);  AOiDUM  buccin'iouk,  L.); 
with  residual  charcoal  12  to  13}.  Sp.  gr. 
1-065  to  1*09,  but  usually  about  1*070.  It. 
cannot  be  fused  without  undergoing  more  or 
less  chemical  change. 

Ident,  Amber  mav  be  known  from  melUte 
and  copal,  both  of  which  articles  are  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  it»  by  the  following  charac- 
teristics : — 1.  Mbllite  is  invisible  by  heat, 
and  bums  white  .*— -2.  A  piece  of  copal,  heated 
on  the  point  of  a  knife,  catches  fire,  and  runs 
into  drops,  which  flatten  as  they  fall : — 3. 
Ambbb  bums  with  spitting  and  frothing,  and 
when  its  liquefied  particles  drop»  they  rebound 
from  the  plane  on  which  they  fall  (M. 
Haiiv):— 4.  Neither  melUte  nor  copal  yield 
succmic  acid  by  distillation;  nor  the  agree- 
able odour  of  amber  when  burnt ;  nor  do  they 
become  so  readily  electric  by  friction. 

Uses,  It  is  chiefly  made  into  mouth-pieces 
for  pipes,  beads  for  necklaces,  and  other  orna- 
ments and  trinkets.  It  is  also  used  as  the  basis 
of  several  excellent  varnishes.  In  medicine,  it 
was  f ormerW  given  in  chronic  coughs,  hysteria, 
&c — Dose  (of  the  powder),  10  to  60  gr. 

Bemarks.    The  flner  sorts  of  amber  fetch 

very  high  prices.    A  piece  1  lb.  in  weight  is 

said  to  be  worth  from  102.  to  152.     6000 

-dollars  a  few  yean  sinee   were   offered  in 


Prussia  for  a  piece  weighing  13  £&#.,  and 
it  was  stated  by  the  Anmenian  men 
would  fetch  from  30^000  to  40,000  dol 
Constantinople.  It  is  more  valued  in  ik 
than  in  England;  and  chiefly  on  aooo 
the  Turks  and  other  Orientals  believio| 
be  incapable  of  transmitting  inf ectioo. 
royal  cabinet,  Berlin,  there  is  a  jnece  m 
18  lbs,,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  e?er 
The  coarser  kinds  alone  are  empla|] 
medicine,  chenustry,  &o. 
Ac'id  of  Amber*  (ILs'-).  SuodnicAdi 
Bal'nm  ofAmber.  %«•  Bal'samih 
oiNi,  L.  The  thick  matter  left  in  the 
after  the  rectificalion  ci  oil  of  ambe9 
which  it  resembles  in  its  properties. 

Facti'^tious  Amber  (-ttsh'-).  Sgn,  8vcl 
facti^'tium,  L.     Mellite*  copal,  and 
have  each  been  substituted    for   ami) 
pecially  for  small  fragments  of  it.    B 
an  imitation  has  been  produced  by  ad 
guttapercha  with  sulphur,  at  a  high  tempi 
which,  either  alone,  or  in  combinatic 
copal,  is  said  to  have  been  extensively 
off  for  genuine  amber. 
Liq'aid  Amberf.    See  Liqu£D-axba] 
Oil  of  Amber.    See  Oils. 
Be'sin  of  Amber.    See  PrsimrB. 
Salt  of  Amber.    Succinic  Add. 
Soluble  Amber.    Prep,  Fragments  o 
are  cautiously  heated  in  an  iron  pot, 
soon  as  it  becomes  semi-liquid,  an  equal 
of  pale  boiled  linseed'Oil,  previously  mi 
is  fferg  gradually  stirred  in,  and  the 
thoroughly  blended.  —  Used  as  a  cen 
glass  and  earthenware,  and  thinned  wit 
turpentine  to  make  varnishes.     It  wi 
any  length  of  time  if  preserved  from  tl 
AMBEB-CAMTHOB.    See  PTBimn 

talline).  

AM'BEB  DBnrKt*     Amber-ooloun 
liquor. 
AM'BEB-SEED.    Musk-seed  (which 
AM'BEB-TBEE.     The  popular  nan 
species  of  anthospermum,  an  evergreei 
of  which  the  leaves,  when  bruised, 
agreeable  odour. 

AM'BBBGBIS  (-grTs ;  -grese  {).  8yn 
AMBEB  *  ;  Akbragbi^'sba  (grizV-e-i 
Ambbbobis,  Fr.;  Ambba,  Ambab,  G 
odorous,  solid  substance,  found  floating 
sea  in  tropical  climates,  and  in  the  cc 
the  cachalot  or  spermaceti-uihale  (] 
macrocephalus).  It  has  been  suppc 
some,  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  the 
intestines,  analogous  to  biliary  calcu 
according  to  Mr.  Beale,  it  consists  of  tl 
indurated  f sDces  of  the  animal,  perh 
suggested  by  Brande  and  Pereira),  so 
alteared  by  msease.  "Some  of  the  S4 
f  atoes,  dried  with  the  proper  precautic 
all  the  properties  of  ambergris."  (Bea 
is  occasionally  found  in  masses  weighio 
60  to  225^. 

Prop,,   ^,     Solid,    opaque^    ash-o 
streaked   or  variegated,  fMty,  inflan 
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been  flonght  ont  and  occasionally  adopted  for 
the  preparation  of  the  principal  salts  of  am- 
monia (its  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  hydrochlo- 
rate)  ;  some  of  which  have  been  patented,  but 
few  of  them  have  got  into  general  use*  or 
have  been  carried  out  on  the  large  scale.  For 
many  years  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  and  its 
com|X)unds  has  incessantly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  European  chemists. 

Ammonia*  in  a  state  of  combination,  is 
found,  in  variable  quantities,  among  the  saline 
product  of  volcanoes,  in  sea  and  rain  water, 
in  bituminous  coal,  in  urine,  in  guano,  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  especially  that  of  large  towns. 
The  minute  stellated  crystals  sometimes  found 
on  dirty  windows  in  London,  and  other  popu- 
lous cities,  consist  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
(Brande;  Fownes;  Letheby.)  In  the  free 
Mtate  it  exists  in  the  luices  of  some  plants,  and 
in  the  living  blood  of  animals,  and  it  is  h«ely 
developed  during  the  decomposition  of  azotised 
vegetable  substances,  and  during  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  mattCT. 

Prep,  A  mixture  of  fresh  hydrate  of  lime 
with  im  equal  lyeight  of  sal  ammoniac  (both 
dry  and  in  fine  ]xiwder),  is  introduced  into  a 
gloss  ilask  or  retort,  the  l)eak  of  which  com- 
innni(*ute8  with  one  end  of  a  U-shapod  tube 
filled  with  small  fragments  of  recently  burnt 
quick-lime,  and  from  which  extends  another 
glass  tube,  about  18  inches  long,  having  its 
further  end  bent  up  ready  to  be  placed  under  a 
gas-jar,  on  the  shelf  of  a  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough.    (See  enyr.)     The  joints    being    all 


made  air-tight  by  collars  of  India  rubber,  heat 
is  a])plio<l  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  as 
8(x>n  as  the  air  contained  in  the  apparatus  is 
ex|Hillotl,  the  gas  is  collected  for  use.  It  can- 
not l)e  drie<l  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium: 
Powdered  quick-Ume  may  be  substituted  for 
the  hydrate  in  the  above  process;  in  which 
case  tiie  evolved  gas  is  anhydrous,  but  a  much 
greater  heat  is  then  required  for  its  liberation. 

Comp.  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  8  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  and  1  voL  of  nitrogen,  condensed 
into  two  volumes ;  and  by  weight  of  82*85  parts 
of  nitrogen,  17*65  parts  of  hydrogen,*  or,  in 
other  words^  of  one  atomic  weight  of  nitrc^gen 
and  three  of  hydrogen,  having  the  formula 
NH3. 

Prop,  Qaseous,  colourless,  invisible;  highly 
pungent,  acrid,  irritating  and  alkaline;  irre- 
spirable,  unless  very  largely  diluted  with  air ; 


extingoisheB  combnstiGn ;  banu  dowly  i&=r 
gen;  sp.  gr.  0*589;  100  cub.  inehes  H| 
18*26  gr.  Under  a  pressure  of  6*5  a 
spheres,  at  50^  Fahr.,  it  fbmis  ft  1 
colourless  liquid  of  the  ip.  gr.  0*781;' 
Fahr.  this  Uquid  expanded  into  lOOB 

its  volume  of  ftwriTunnia^  gM  ;  ftt  — 4<f 

and  the  ordinary  atmospheric  uksml  ^ 
forms  a  subtle  oolourleM  liquk^whial 
—103°  Fahr.  freexes  into  a  whiter  tzanaliM 
ciystalline  substance.  (Faraday.)  Itishft 
basic;  all  its  salts  are  either  volatilised 
decomposed  at,  or  under,  a  red  heat— ti 
with  a  volatile  acid  sublinte  unchanged— ll 
with  a  fixed  acid  lose  their  ^Tnmnwi^y  II 
decomposed  into  its  elements  by  transmui 
through  a  red-hot  tube ;  and  when  in  eo^ 
with  metallic  oxides  or  spongy  pUtJiwim,  nt  j 
same  temperature^  the  newly  evolved  hjl 
gen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  (udds  or 
the  atmosphere^  forming  water.  Water  ttkX 
Fahr.  absorbs  670  times  its  volume  of  thisf 
and  the  solution  has  the  n>.  gr.  0*8781 1 
concentrated  aqueous  solutioa  boils  at  ]| 
and  freezes  at— 4(f  Fahr. 

Tests,  ^.  Ammonia  is  recognised  ly^i 
Its  pungent  odour : — 2,  By  turning  vegalij 
blues  green,  and  vegetable  yellows  SroiM;  I 
which  soon  regain  their  previous  eol(mr% 
pecially  on  the  ap|dication  of  heat: — S. 
producing  dense  white  fitmes  when  bioa^ 
contact  with  those  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Phys,  efr^,  ^e.  Inhaled,  flUkia»M  witii  1 
it  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  spasmi 
the  glottis,  convulsions,  and  death;  even  iri 
diluted,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  acrid,  and  Ii 
irritant ;  applied  to  the  skin  it  oauaea  ved 
tion.  The  use  of  the  pungent  odour  Af  a 
mon  '  smelling  salts,'  in  syncope,  headache,  i 
is  well  known.  largely  dilated  with  aif 
has  been  recently  highly  extolled  in  ehn 
hoarseness,  asthma,  &c, ;  and  as  an  anHdoh 
the  fumes  of  bromine,  chlorine,  and  hydroeyi 
acid,  (Smee.) 

Ant.,  ifc,  Tlie  vapour  of  acetic  acid  or  o 
mon  vinegar,  freely  inhaled.  It  may  be  ] 
duced  by  sprinkling  u  little  on  a  piece  of 
iron,  as  a  heated  shoveL  If  bronchial  inft 
mation  follows,  it  must  be  treated  by  pm 
tives  and  a  low  diet ;  and,  if  severe,  and 
patient  be  plethoric  or  robust,  by  veneaed 
or  cupping. 

Uses,  Ammonia  is  employed  in  nnma 
processes  in  chemistry  and  the  arts  ;  but  chi 
in  the  form  of  '  liquor  of  ammonia,'  '  spirit 
hartshorn,'  &c,  and  in  combination,  under 
form  of  salts.  In  its  pure  or  gaseomM  Hoi 
possesses  little  practical  interest. 

Ammnwlft,  Solution  of.    S^  SoLvnoir 

AHMONIA,  LiQUOB  A1OC0NL2B,  AMMOimjM 

DRATB,  Ammonia,  Eng.;    Ammoniaqub 

QUIDS,  DiSBOLUTIOK  D'AMMONIAQUI^  Efll 
DE  SAL  AMMONIAC,  Fr.;  AlZBNDEH  AM VOXr 

LIQUOB,  Salmiak-obist,  Ger.;  Liquobb 
AMMONIACO,  ItaL    Ammonia  gas  readily 
solves  in  water,  one  volume  of  water  ftbsovl 
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gr.  of  *876,  and  wmtahui  aboat  89  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  bnt  the  nsnal  strong  ammonia  of 
commerce  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  but  *88.  The  liquor 
ammonia  fortior,  B.  P.»  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
*893,  and  contains  32*5  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
while  the  liquor  ammotUm  B.  P.  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
about  '940,  and  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  antacid,  diapho- 
retic^ rubefacient,  stimulant,  and  counter-irri- 
tant ;  and  is  used  in  various  affections  in  which 
these  remedies  are  indicated.  As  a  vencani  it 
is  superior  to  cantharides,  and  as  a  caustic  it  b 
used  with  advantage  in  the  bites  of  rabid  ani- 
mals, especially  those  of  serpents  and  insects. 
Its  vapour  is  a  common  nasal  stimulant  in 
faintings,  epilepsy,  Ac,  In  its  concentrated 
form  it  is  a  corrosive  poison. — Dose,  6  to  25 
drops,  in  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  valuable 
external  remedies,  and  is  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  chemical  labortUory,  both  as  a 
reagent,  and  for  the  preparation  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

Ant,,  4v.  When  the  fumes  have  been  in- 
haled, the  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  fr^h  air;  and  when  the  Uquid  has 
been  swallowed,  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  mixed 
with  water,  may  be  administered ;  followed  by 
an  emetic,  or,  on  its  failure,  by  the  stomach- 
pump. 

Sstim.  The  quantity  of  gaseous  ammonia  in 
pure  water  of  anmionia  is  easily  determined 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  or  from 
its  saturating  power.  When  impure  or  mixed 
with  other  substances,  a  given  weight  of  the 
sample  is  placed  in  a  small  retort,  the  end  of 
which  is  made  to  dip  into  a  vessel  containing 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  A  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potassa  is  then  poured  into  the  retort» 
and  heat  applied  by  means  of  a  small  spirit 
lamp.  When  all  the  ammonia  is  distilled  over, 
the  acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
the  heat  of  a  u>ater  bath,  and  the  residuum 
{chloride  of  ammonium)  weighed.  Each  grain 
of  the  chloride  thus  found*  represents  '31804 
gr.  of  pure  ammonia;  53*5  parts  of  \he  former 
being  equivalent  to  17  of  the  latter.  If  the 
artide  for  examination  be  a  solid  substance  (as 
a  salt),  it  may  be  dissolved  intoa^,or  in  diUUe 
acid,  before  being  put  into  the  retort. 

In  accurate  experiments,  in  the  laboratory, 
ammonia  is  usually  wbighbd  either  as  chloride 
of  ammonium  (see  ahove),  or  as  ammonio-bichlo' 
ride  of  platinum  (NHfil,  PtCl^;  every  gr,  of 
the  latter  representing  '07614  gr.  of  pure 
AMMOKIA.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  determined  from  the 
volume  of  niMj^ew  eliminated  from  it,  of  which 
14  gr.  represent  17  gr.  of  ammonia. 

Concluding  remarks.  Patents,  ^,  What- 
ever form  or  process  may  be  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  receivers  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  snow,  ice»  or  a  current  of 
very  cdd  water,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  gaa,  and  to  prevent  ito  I 


loss.  On  the  smaU  scale,  the  glaaa 
botties  may  be  most  conveniently 
with  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture,  i 
more  of  them,  should  he  furnished  i 
tubes,  to  prevent  aoddents.  On 
scale,  a  capacious  oblong  retort,  usm 
(but  sometimes,  though  seldom,  of  & 
large  opening  or  tubuUtbire  oonvei 
ated  for  inserting  the  'charges,'  anc 
ing  the  residuum  of  the  diirf3ll>4 
ployed.  The  tubulature^  or  openin 
by  means  of  a  Urge  and  accurat 
iron  stopper,  or  with  a  door  secured 
as  the  case  •  mav  be.  The  stop] 
greased  befqMtfpertion,  and  is  x 
means  of  a  pffwhil  lever.  Sbouk 
so  firmly  fixM  that  it  cannot  be  d 
the  usual  manner,  a  cloth  moisi 
cold  water,  and  carefully  wrapped 
without  touching  the  neck  of  the 
generally  cause  it  to  contract  sui 
enable  tiie  operator  to  remove  it  w 
Sometimes  a  large  iron  kettle,  w 
able  and  accurately  fitting  lid  sec 
place  like  that  of  a  '  Pepin's  di{ 
having  a  large  and  long  tubula' 
centre,  is  employed  instead  of  a  i 
which  it  has  the  advantage  of 
larger  opening  for  the  removal  ol 
duum  of  the  process.  In  either  a 
tillatory  vessel  is  imbedded  in  sam 
by  fire-brick,  and  is  not  exposed 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  Before  o 
the  distillation  the  joints  are  all  tn 
avoid  leakage.  An  excellent  plan 
the  gas,  as  it  leaves  the  retort 
silver  or  pewter  'worm*  or  *refrig 
in  a  tub  supplied  with  a  stream  o 
water ;  by  which  it  will  be  sufficie 
before  it  reaches  the  ' receivers'  to 
necessity  of  any  further  attentioi 
than  keeping  the  cloths  wrapped  n 
constantly  moistened  with  cold  wt 
lower  end  of  the  <  worm'  should  be 
by  means  of  a  balloon-shaped  *  adc 
the  'still,'  and  the  uj^per  end  wit 
I  receiver;'  the  use  <^  the  ballooi 
intercept  any  volatilised  ammonii 
might  be  accidentally  driven  over  b 
being  too  high,  or  too  suddenly  raist 

The  heat  should  be  gradually  a 
very  gradually  raised,  to  prevent  i 
sal  ammoniac    or   sulphate   being 
undecomposed;  and  even  towards  the 
process  it  should  not  even  approach 

The  lime  is  best '  slaked'  and  *  pa] 
about  4  parts  of  water;  as  a  lo^ 
then  required  to  expel  tiie  gas,  anc 
over  more  easily  and  fully,  than 
water  is  employed.  This  is  absolui 
sary  when  tiie  sulphate  is  the  am 
us^;  as  otherwise  the  residuum  of 
of  lime '  would  become  so  hard  thi 
not  be  easily  removed  from  the  retoi 

The  gas  being  wholly  expelled 
retort^  or  other  distillatory  vessel. 
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J 

•cdiitJoiia  !□   commerce   ia  knotni  at  &mmo- 

pxre  lolufioHi 

nimctry,    and    depends  on    the 

sn,    sa-  for 

with  sufficient  eoirectness,  from  Qitii  d»M 

■Ithuugli  the  per-cenlnge  richnrn  of  loUtioiu 

of  ammouM,   or   of    it«   carboaaUt,    maj  bo 

™tri.t*d. 

] 

dotermiliBd,  witll   the   grentert 

The  ip.  gr. 

]f  tli«  tampU  beiiuF  found  fl 

the  methods  of     AJ.XAI.IHSTBI 

alresdj  de" 

hj  the  Ayd™«/er'  or  jp.  jr.  tottJ*  « 

scribvdifor  all  thp  urdinnr}  parpusus  of  ctrn- 

usual  manner. 

lU  ftr-ceniage  itnuga  i^ 

Kea  h-s  ioJipectJon  of  the  foUowing  lUfaf 

TiBLi!  exhihiling  the  relalioju  betioeea  the  aPBC 

mo  ORAriTY 

qf  Solutim  of  Amimmki  oJ 

FEB-CENTAOa  8IBBMQTH,/or 

o/^00125  Sp 

ar..fr^  -87500  fo  i-oaoM 

S2°  Falir.    AbHdged  from  the  larger  TabU  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Gbiffin.                                -I 

..SJ-slS. 

brw™bL 

Bp.  Gr.  udho 

Fun  Annsonii 

Sf.Gt.  at  Oil 

■"IKS? 

■87500 

3-l'G91 

■91750 

21-837 

•96000 

10-119 

87635 

84398 

■91B76 

21-477 

■96125 

97B0 

■B7760 

33-903 

■92000 

21-118 

-96250 

9^46a 

87875 

88509 

■92125 

80-760 

■96375 

9^135 

88000 

33'117 

■92250 

20-403 

■96500 

8-808 

B8125 

82725 

■83375 

20-016 

■96635 

8-483 

MtiBO 

82335 

■92500 

19'601 

■96750 

8-lGS 

81-046 

'93625 

19337 

■96875 

7-8M 

98500 

31-558 

■92750 

18-983 

-07000 

7-5U 

8«eZ5 

31'172 

■93S76 

18-631 

■97125 

718» 

88750 

30-785 

■93000 

IS'gSO 

■97260 

6^8B7 

88875 

80-400 

-93125 

■    17'929 

■97375 

G^&17 

89000 

30-016 

■93250 

ir579 

■97600 

6-227 

89125 

29-633 

■93375 

17231 

■97625 

6-908 

89350 

29252 

■93500 

16'883 

■97750 

6-590 

89375 

28-871 

16-536 

■97875 

6-273 

89500 

28-492 

■93750 

16'190 

■08000 

4-966 

89625 

28-133 

■93876 

15-846 

■98125 

4-641 

89750 

27-738 

■9-1000 

15'602 

■982B0 

4-326 

80876 

27-369 

■94125 

15'1B8 

■98375 

4-011 

90000 

26-984 

■94350 

1+-816 

■98500 

3-69S 

■90126 

26-610 

■04375 

14-476 

■98625 

3-386 

■90260 

26-237 

■94500 

14-135 

■98760 

8-07* 

■00376 

25-866 

■94625 

13-795 

■98S76 

3-763 

■90500 

26-493 

■94750 

13'456 

■99000 

2-453 

■90fi25 

25133 

■91875 

13-119 

-99125 

3144 

■0O75O 

84-754 

■95000 

12-782 

'99250 

1-S36 

■90875 

24386 

■95125 

12446 

-99375 

15S7 

■flIOOO 

24-019 

■95250 

13-111 

■99500 

ISSO 

■01125 

23^6!>3 

■95375 

11-777 

■99625 

■914 

■91850 

23-288 

■95500 

ll-Ul 

■99760 

■609 

■91375 

22-934 

•05626 

Hill 

■99875 

-304 

■91600 

22-561 

■95750 

10-780 

1-00000 

i     0 
\orWaUr. 

■91625 

23-198 

■9587B 

10-449 

*a*  Thi  Veific graBify  at  mixbirei  ot  pure  iolvtloji  of  ammonia  Koi  ptre  vaier  U  p«dl 
the  mean  ot  ibe  specific  gravitdea  of  tlieir  ■conrtitnents.  (Dayj ;  Dolton  j  Chriitia 
In  all  tolutioHM  of  ammonia,  a  qnaotitf  of  ajt/u/droiu  ammonia,  weighing  2121  ?>■•  A''!^ 
eiactlj  300  gr.  of  leater,  and  reduces  the  tp.  gr,   of  the  liquid  to  the  extent  of  flOl 

S Griffin.)  The  "rungesl  mlulioH  of  ammoma  irhich  it  is  posaihle  to  prepare  at  62*  Fk 
las  the  TO.  gr.  ■87500.  and  otmti^ns  84^694}  of  pure  Binnionia,  by  weigH  or  21,251  gr. 
gallon.  (Ur^n.)* 

'  Anhfdniiii(.Ur.i»ri»llj-  v'tipliM  «nil  jr-iJ-Kl^  (br  [  onry  IIBJ  p.  of  BiWmii  «!■«(.  ,  nn-lTOHl 
till.  purpuM.  !•  nillHi  M  Aimuiiia  iisv  AHaoMloa'-  btitt  T  »Btar.(r.  BMOn, «  upraa.  Hum.  i  mig 
1T«1  or  WWO-BIA-MI^U  (.MKOIIIMtoMK,  »«iO.  UitiT  (- lOtt,.)  (mtainslo™  ™tal.l  S«£5t 

■  Hi.  Gnlllm  is  hu  -Syilcm  iif  Anmmimilrf;  alls  I  BBabc* <f  (M«tau  i^MHte  la OHfid.  <<teK 


m.  The  namp  pren  to  a  group 
rtifh  pUy  the  p«rt  of  h  coiu- 
.  mli«L  or  mt-taUic:  oleiupnt.  This 
rtnac  fiinuula  U  NH^  or  (NH.V 
■tn  iiuULil.  iiltluiugh  upublu  of 
•t  «MUr  *alu  with  the  ru-iuiu  lU'id 
LtVTmi  ■tevmjitjt  hare  be^n   made, 

obtain  this  cnmpoand  radiml,  or 
nonbt,  in  >  fm  iitatc,  und  with 
■*  racccu,  bnt  on  account  of  it* 
ilit;  it  i&variabij  decompoflea  when 

unmonia  and  hydrogen. 
m  imlta  are  aome  uf  the  mofit  im- 
uical  agrota,  and  are  umially  re- 
foUoir*.  aninionia  (olutinn,  howprer, 
ig  in  cxactir  the  lame  moonor  an 
rf  mmmimiuni  hydrate:— Bv  im- 
y  bUr  tial  to  KalDUnnK  of  ultR  of 
;  eiJtnlatio*  of  ammoniacai  ga' 
hj  \U  odour),  wlien  tritumUd  or 
Mattil  with  rauntic  jintjuaa,  *ods. 
Ided  to  a  mlutiun  of  hichloriili'  of 
ley  prwlncw  a  A^my  gelloir,  nyi- 
[ritato.  con>i!<ting  iif  miitiiie  ecla- 
V  diMvmiMc  UDiirr  the  mirroHooiH'. 
itTstr  of  mtrcnrr,  a  blnck  [irmin- 
bii'hluriiSe  uf  memiry,  a  ktars. 
Ltate.  Witb  a  connmtratnl  wiln- 
r  acid,  a  ergilalline,  ickUr  prc- 


ir  to  thai 


witli  . 


le  carbonate,  tbcy  *re  almoat  1n- 

iun  br  ntlnini-tric  annlr^m,  a*  in 
In  the  lalnrjtoij,  himi'TiT,  for 

riile  rif  ammonium  and  phitiiium. 
BiBalU!— 

B.  Acetate  of.  NH,C.H,0;,  Si/n. 
ace'tis.  L.i   Acetate  u'xytTio- 

'.;  EiSlQSlCltEA  AMUOMAU,  GlT. 
ike  of  arrtafe  of  lime  or  of  jmlaiim 
)K»u>r,  <i^nal  parti ;  mix  and  dintil 
hnt-  The  iillv  liquid  (biracetatb 
irM,  HNHjCO-HjO^l,  in  the  re- 
u  *  radiated  rrrstiuline  maiw  on 
Lhj  oatnmM  ammonia  pa^se<I  tlltc 
M\ltA  h;  a  penile  hnt,  traaE<form> 


7  aerlie  acid  i»  faturuttil  with  nm- 
.rboiutfr  o/ammoiiiifiH,  awl  tbr  Milu- 
•ahiA  over  mlpAurie  n-id  in  vuiiui ; 
ac  TTrtali",  after  hein)t  cnrefiiUy 
-dri(il  lij  preMare  between  hihulim 

V.  L»nB.  iiltnrh-r  m-stalH.  or 
DiaM,  fieeW  nolnblc  in  txith  alciihi 
and  deliqucKvnt  in  the  air;  tast 
MwUnf,  and  amnewhat  HwuetiHl 
n*  CMmot  be  enporatol 


large  qnantitiM  with  the  Taponr  of  water.  Its 
aqntnua  solution  bwomcs  atkBlinc  on  leepinp, 
from  (lecompiwition  of  tbe  neid.  Di»tilW  with 
atAfdroat  phiuphorie  arid,  it  i,  iiinvorted 
into  ACETOKITRiLK.  Au  a.jni-.mti  -oliitii.n  of 
this  BoIt  va»  iiitrodnci-d  into  the  Miit<-ria  Me- 
dica  hj  Boerhoave.  and  has  sinrc  been  eiten- 
■irely  uw>d  an  a  diapAort/ie  and 
under  the  populur  name  of  uiN 
SFiBll.  after  Jliudenw  or  Mindcrem., 
tennively  employed  it  and  eitoUed  it*  virtues. 
When  pure,  both  the  aalt  4nd  ltd  solutions  are 
antral  to  test-paper,  and  wnwholli/  colaiiliied 
by  heat.     See  Liquok  Axmonls  Acetatib. 


ss 


i'kiab.L.  Frip.l 

ti~}   Saturate  a  H-orm  foamttrated  * 

arienir  acid  with  carbamate  of  atmrnotium 

flight  eireKs;    evaporate  by  a  gi'D tie  heat, 

t  erk'Ktalu  may  form  on  cooling, 

!.  Ammmluin,  Blnanenlateof.  H(KH,)fAi>0,. 

above,  but  adding  an  adilitional  equiv.of  the 

acid,  a*  wxjuaH  ally  rfcvMof  ammonia  haa  been 

expelled  hy  the  heat  eniployed  to  evaporate  the 

-lutiou.— ilOTc(<rfeithtTl.  l-2ithtol-lStIigT.j 

phthiri*,  certain  Hkin  disvaiieB,  &c.    See  Ho- 

rrioSH  (and  belor). 

Ammonlnin.  Anenlt*  at,  Sll,AtOr  Sgn. 
UMOBi.ti  ah'sen!8,  L,  Prep,  From  a  hoi 
eonftitl rated  tolulioii  of  ariciiioiu  acid,  and 
mmoniHa,  as  the  last— 
Vtf<l  (chiefly)  to  make  arscuitc  of  in>n.  The 
properties  and  pbj«ioli^cal  effecta  of  the  aluve 
imcnirjal  preparations  are  for  the  munt  part 
limihu-  to  those  of  arscniate  and  arsenite  of 
potasi«.    They  are  all  poUoaont. 

Ammoninin.  Bentoat*  of.    Prrp.\.   Dissolve 
hen7oic  acid  in  Hmmouia  solution  to  satumtiun, 
then  further  adil  ammOKia  in  sligkl  exctti,  and 
ystalline  by  refrigemtion,  or  in  vacuo, 

TiS,  L.)  An  the  last,  but  without  evapamt- 
ing  the  HolDtioii. 

JVn/i.,  tfc.  Very  soluble  and  very  difficult 
to  erystulltse.  If  the  solution  is  boilud  for  a 
ihort  time  and  then  alundoned  to  spnntunconi 
;vajioration,  crystals  of  acid  bknzoatk  or 
iHUORlim  are  deposited.  It  is  uied  chiefly  as 
a  ebemival  test ;  but  has  been  recently  recom- 
mended in  chronic  bronchitis,  old  coughs,  &c.; 
and  to  chei-k  the  formation  of  chalk-stones  and 
nriuiuT  I'aleuli.— Dow,  10  to  IB  gr. ;  (of  the 
>oMiun)  15  drops  to  1  fl.  dr.,  or  more.     Sec 

Henzoic  Acid. 


'AUHOMAQtTR,  BHOMrBF.  D' 

HlfM,  Fr.  A  wilt  which  in  olrtaini-d  li^iui 
hiflrobromie  acid,  hromide  of  iron,  Ac.  liy 
Bimilar  imMi-ssei"  to  tliose  uikiirteii  for  tlie  iodide. 
a  I  It  fomm  white  iitismatic  crystals :  and.  in  ita 
)1  p-ncral  propi-rties,  reswnldes  bniiniile  of  potM- 
?,  sium.  It  is  volatile,  and  easily  dii-iimposwl. 
1.  Uaed  ns  n  nervine  in  hy»tt-ries;  espeeiallj 
It  uwtnl  fur  sleelilcBsnes*  where  there  is  no 
D  I  oi^-anic  disease;  given  in  eirileiwy  when  hro- 
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mide  of  potasiom  fails.  —  Dom€,  2  to  20 
grains. 

Ammrnilnm,  Carbonates  of : — 

Ammoniam,  Carbonate  ot  Sifn.  Nbutbal 
OABBONATE  OF  AMMoyixric.  Equal  parts  of  dry 
sal  ammoniac  and  sodium  carbonate  are  heated 
to  form  the  neutral  ammonium  carbonate  of 
commeroe»'  which  sublimes.  Solid  cirstalline 
substance,  with  a  strong  ammonical  odour, 
volatile  and  soluble. 

Uses,  ife.  In  the  solid  form,  it  is  not  now 
used  in  medicine;  but  it  is  indirectly  employed 
in  several  liquid  preparations  in  which  the  ses- 
quicarbonate  is  ordered.  It  is  superior  to 
any  other  preparation  of  ammonia  for  filling 
smelling  bottles ;  as  it  is  not  only  more  pun- 
gent, but  does  not  lose  its  pungency  by  keep- 
ing. It  volatilises  more  quickly  than  the 
sesquicarbonate,  and  the  residuum,  unlike 
that  of  the  latter  salt,  continues  as  odorous  as 
ever.  It  is  the  basis  of  several  of  the  most 
popular  and  esteemed  advertised  smelling 
salts  of  the  shops.  Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  an 
impure  solution  of  this  salt,  originally  obtained 
by  distilling  hartshorn  or  bones. 

Ammonium,  Sesquicarbonate  ot  Probably 
2NH4HCOS  -t-  NH4NH5CO,,  ue,  a  mixture  or 
compound  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonium  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium.  Sjfn»  (Cabbonate 
of  ammonia,  ammoniib  0abbona8.  b.  p.). 
Cabbokatb  d'ammoniaqub,  Ft.;  Kohlbn- 
8AUBB8  AMMOKIAK,  Ger.  It  is  prepared  on  a 
very  large  scale  commercially  as  follows : — Sal 
ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  chalk, 
equal  parts,  both  dry  and  in  powder,  are  mixed 
as  before,  and  subhmed  from  a  series  of  iron 
retorts  or  iron  pots,  into  a  well-cooled  and 
capacious  receiver  lined  with  lead  or  earthen- 
toare ;  or,  more  generally,  into  such  a  receiver 
connected,  by  iron  or  lead  pipes,  with  a  second 
and  similar  one  containing  a  stratum  of  water, 
to  absorb  the/iree  ammonia  evolved  during  the 
process. 

JProp,  The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  com- 
merce,  usuallv  occurs  in  the  form  of  white, 
fibrous,  translucent,  or  semi-translucent  cakes, 
generally  about  two  inches  thick.  It  is  less 
volatile  and  pungent  than  the  neutral  car- 
bonate; soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at  65° 
Fahr.,  8'3  parts  at  62%  2*5  parts  at  96°,  and  2 
parts  at  12(f;  boiling  water  and  alcohol  de- 
compose it,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  ammonia ;  by  age  or  exposure  to  air, 
the  surface  assumes  an  opaque  white  colour, 
from  its  carbonate  flying  off,  and  the  remain- 
ing bicarbonate  being  less  volatile.  Unlike  the 
carbonate,  it  can  neither  be  resublimed,  nor 
digested  or  distilled  with  either  alcohol  or 
water,  without  suffering  decomposition.  Sp. 
gr.  0-966, 

The  exact  composition  of  this  salt  varies, 
according  to  its  method  of  preparation. 

Uses,  Sfc.  It  is  commonly  employed  by 
bakers,  to  give  lightness  to  their  fancy  goods, 
and  to  make  extemporaneous  bread  and  pastry; 
by  the  chemist  and  pharmaceutist,  for  the 


preparation  of  other  salts  of  am 
in  analysis,  &c  In  medicine,  it  u 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  antacid 
phoretic^  in  acidiUf  of  the  stamacl 
affections,  gout,  scrofula,  hysteria, 
spirits,  epUepsg,  &c;  and  in  the 
attending  dentition.  It  has  bei 
recommended,  bv  Dr.  Barlow,  i 
It  is  also  employed  to  make 
draughts ;  and  extemalUf,  as  a  cou] 
and  stimulant.  Its  use  as  a  jmuc 
in  headaches,  fainting,  Ac,  is  well 
large  doses,  it  is  emetic;  in  exoe 
poisonous.  Its  long-oontitiued  use, 
is  often  productive  of  very  serious  o 
— slow  fever,  debility,  emadatk 
loss  of  teeth,  hiemorrnage^  genet 
and  even  deatii.  The  antidotes  nni 
treatment  are,  the  free  use  of  lemoi 
or  malt-liquors,  new  nulk,  and  a 
vegetables,  with  a  generous  diet,  o 
red  meats  form  a  large  proportion, 
a  stimulant  or  diaphoretic,  6  to 
solved  in  cold  water;  as  an  emeti 
gr ,  in  tepid  water,  repeated  if  ni 
an  effervescing  saline  draught,  H 
A  few  grains  (8  or  10)  dissolved  ii 
of  cold  water,  is  an  excellent  '  f 
lowness  of  spirits,  or  after  fatig 
highly  esteemed  by  drunkards ;  be: 
case,  preferable  to  '  spirit  of  sal  va 
Concluding  remarks.  Patents,  See 
sion  of  the  above,  it  may  be  add 
the  large  scale,  the  distillation 
carried  on  in  cast-iron  retorts,  sim 
shape,  and  character,  to  those  emp 
manufacture  of  coal-gas,  and  of  wl 
more,  are  commonly  set  horizoni 
same  furnace.  (See  engr.)  Each  r 
mouth  (a),  through  which  the  '  ch 
troduced,  closed  with  a  movable  dc 
securely  fastened  in  its  place,  in 
shown  in  the  engr, ;  and  is  f umif 
upper  part  of  its  further  end,  w 
pipe  (c),  to  carry  off  the  evolved  f 
condenser  or  receiver.  The  lattei 
two  large  square  wooden  chambers  ( 
with  lead,  and  either  fitted  wil 
covers,  secured  by  water-joints,  or 
in  the  side,  to  permit  of  the  easy 
the  sublimed  salt.  The  first  rccci 
nicates  with  the  secoud  by  means 
lead  tube  {d)  near  its  centre,  and 
tube  {d'),  somewhat  smaller,  and 
bottom,  but  above  the  surface  of 
of  water  in  the  second  receiver,  be 
to.  These  chambers  have  also  a  lea 
stopped  during  the  process  with 
cock  of  lead,  to  allow  of  the  liquid 
the  distillation,  &c„  to  be  dra 
run  into  another  receiver  or 
will.  Both  chambers  are  placed 
wooden  supports,  or  scaffolding 
them  on  a  level  with  the  retc 
the  impure  sulphate  or  other  amn 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 


1,  ud  than  thoTOOKhlr 
the  Itqoor  tn  meuu  of  powerful  '  agitators,' 
irUlft  the  offeiuiTe  fnmea  u«  either  piHed  off 
M  before,  or  made  to  traverse  the  fire  of  the 
(team-engine  before  eotering  the  chimnej- 
ihaft.      He    quaittiijf  of   aetd  employed  to 


■iaeal  sb«iigth  of   the  gas-liqac 
.    Tbe  mod  proportioiii  tie  It  t 


operatcdon.     ,. ., 

SU*.  of  the.fbnMr,  toeBch^I-ortlie  lalttr, 
but  is  all  eMM  lofficirat  ebonld  be  added  to 
impart  a  iMrjr.^tw<  add  MaeUoii  to  tbe  miKton. 
This  hit  baling  been  effected,  the  saline 
■•lution,  now  coDtaining  Itj/dneUaraCe  afam- 
hkhiu,  is,  after  repose,  r^dy  to  be  pumped 
or  mn  off  into  the  eTapontort. 

The  iriroKiTios  irf  the  erode  wlioe  solo- 
tiOQ  is  osoallj  carried  on  in  ]aige  square  or  rec- 
tangular nuf-tnm  «»(«,  of  very  moderate  depth, 
and  cipabla  of  holding  from  1000  to  IMO 
gallons,  or  more.  Thew  are  eacawd  in  brick- 
work, and  are  iealed  by  a  furnace,  of  which 
the  tines  pass  in  a  nnnoos  course  beneath 
the  lining  of  brickwork  on  which  the  vats  or 
pans  Teat.  During  the  concentration  of  the 
Uqnid,  the  tar,  Ac.,  which  separatei  and  floats 
•n  the  surface,  and  which  thus  serionjly  im- 
ptdel  evaporation,  is,  (mm  time  to  time,  re- 
moved bv  ■kimming.  As  soon  us  the  Bp.  gr. 
reaches  rB6,  any  umu  of  aetd  in  the  solo- 
tjon  ii  exaelbi  neutralised  with  a  little  fresh 
amnomacal  Uqmr  i    by  which  any  waste 


tJon,  to  prevent  tbe  formation  of  hi^  t 
I  wtiich  woold  be  incoDVeoient  in  the  rab 
,  part  of  the  prooeis.  The  lima  oaoofiai 
cr^s^llisalion  variea,  according  to  the 
the  '  crysbdlisen,'  and  the  weslher,  fn 
4  to  8  or  even  10  daji.  The  '  mother- 
of  the  '  crystallisers '  is  pnmped  back  t 
evaporating  pans  for  farther  caactit 
The  crade  blackish  salt  (hgdrocUvnA 
□btuned  ia  ciwitMiuDsted  iritfa  tairj  tm 
giaoas  matter,  free  add,  water,  ie.;  fn 
of  which  it  i«  treed  by  ezposng  it  in  i 
abont  4  laehe*  deep,  OD  a  eas<-sro»  yWt 


t  the  K 


e  that 


ferric  nit  present,  and  which  would 
tamlnato  the  ultimato  product^  li  pieciiutatcd 
as  sesquioiide.  After  settling  for  a  short 
time,  the  hot  liqnor  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  crjstallisen. 

The  Mfnrif  employed  in  the  CttlBTAlLlBA- 
TIOH  are  fmu  or  tiht,  usually  circalar,  and 
abont  7  or  8  feet  wide,  by  Si  to  8  feet  dtep; 
and  are  generally  set  on  the  ground,  or  are 
imbedded  either  partially  or  wholly  in  it. 
The  saline  liquor  being  pnmped  or  mn 
into  them  at  a  little  below  the  boiling  tern- 
peratnre,  cryitalliaea  as  it  cools;  the  only  in- 


I  expelled; 


volatiliBe  the  salt.  This  opsntioa  ia  g« 
performed  nnder  a  domei  or  the  at 
throat  of  a  large  chimney,  "nie  salt  w 
have  become  of  a  greyiih-whito  colour, 
ready  for  the  next  vperation. 

The  crude  dr;  nit  of  the  last  pn 
Snally  purified  by  bubumation.  F 
pnrpow  aut-iroK  pot*  lin«d  with  eb 
heated  from  ietow  and  by  flues  lonn 
tidei,  are  employed.  (See  f^-)  Ilk 
grof  laU  is  beaten  down  into  thei 
until  they  are  about  2-9rda  filled,  w1 
beads  or  capitoli  are  fitted  on,  u 
applied.  The  latter  ate  very  beavj, 
usually  made  of  iaad  (sametimei  of  sri 
have  the  form  of  a  dome,  or  ■  henaq 
cup.  with  a  small  tube  or  hole  at  tb*  i 
which  a  plug  is  loosely  pUced,  to  pm 
escape  of  steam.  These  domea  or  ha 
BO  made  OS  to  fit  elctelji  and  Jlrmhf 
Hat  rim  or  flange  of  the  '  SDhlimcn ;  ■ 
retuned  in  their  places,  during  n>%  1 
their  weight,  and  by  8  or  3  elamps  p 
for  the  purpose.  They  ore  also  funiiah 
8  rings.  Bet  at  equal  distances,  to  allow  < 
being  lifted  off,  or  moved,  by  means  of  i 
and  chaini.  The  due  t^liattioa  and 
Hon  of  tbe  htat  is  here  of  the  utmost 
ance.  If  the  temperature  employed 
Itigk,  the  sublimed  salt  will  be  contai 
with  empyroumatio  matter,  whilst  son 


will  he  carried  beyond  the  dome  and  loit  j  and  I  hand,  if  the  heat  employed  be  too  £ 
if  it  be  extrmt,  the  head  may  be  altogether  I  resaltiog  cake  of  >al-ammonia  will  I 
blown  ofl,  and  the  eontenta  of  the  pan  scat- 1  spongy,  and  either  grey  or  yellowish 
tered  about  the  building ;  whilst  on  the  other  I  propar  frnpenten  is  said  to  be  known 
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than  from  2  to  3  inches  above  the  snif ace  of 
the  gypsum;  and  the  lowest  or  last  filter  is 
supplied  with  fresh  gypsum  at  each  separate 
6harge  of  fresh  liquor.  A  little  water  is  lastly 
passed  through  the  filters  to  wash  out  the  por- 
tion of  ammonlacal  liquor  absorbed  or  retained 
by  the  filtering  media.  In  this  way,  the 
gypsum  of  the  filters  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  the  solution;  whilst  the  am- 
monia of  the  latter  decomposes  the  gypsum, 
and  becomes  converted  into  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, which,  with  some  free  ammonia,  is  found 
in  the  filtrate.  Sulphuric  acid  is  next  added 
to  the  filtered  liquor,  to  completely  neutralife 
the  free  and  carbonated  alktdi  still  existing  in 
it;  after  which  it  is  evaporated  in  a  leaden 
boiler,  with  frequent  skimming  to  remove 
floating  oil,  until  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*160.  Chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt),  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  convert  all  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the 
liquid  into  hydrochlorate,  by  double  decompo* 
sition,  is  now  added,  with  constant  stirring; 
after  which  the  clear  portion  is  either  pumped 
or  syphoned  off  into  a  somewhat  deep  reser- 
voir or  tank,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The 
liquid,  after  sufiicient  repose,  is  pumped  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  boilers,  and  evaporated, 
with  f  reque^jb  notation,  so  long  as  the  sulphate 
of  soda  now  existing  in  it  falls  to  the  bottom 
in  granular  crystals.  These  crystals  arc,  at 
intervals,  scraped  to  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
pan  or  boiler,  whence  they  are  removed  by 
copper  rakes  and  shovels,  into  draining-hop- 
pers,  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  pan.  The 
liquor  in  the  boiler  is  now  a  strong  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac  but  still  containing  a  little 
sulphate  of  8(xla,  from  which  it  has  to  be  freed 
by  crystallisation.  With  this  object,  it  is 
further  concentrated,  and  then  run  or  pumped 
into  the  crystallisers.  In  30  or  40  hours,  or 
longer,  the  mother-liquor  is  run  or  pumped  off. 
The  mass  of  newly  formed  ciystals  is  then 
drained,  and  slightly  washed,  first  with  a  little 
weak  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  next  with 
a  very  little  cold  water;  after  which  they  are 
again  well  drained.  The  crude  hydboculo- 
BATE  OF  AMMONIA,  thus  obtained,  is  converted 
into  the  pure  salts,  by  desiccation  and  sublima- 
tion, as  before. 

In  France,  where  this  method  is  very  gene- 
arlly  employed,  the  sublimation  is  commonly 
conducted  in  stoneware  or  earthenware  balloons 
or  bottles  coated  with  loam,  of  about  18  to  20 
inches  in  height  in  the  Ixxly,  and  either  sur- 
mounted with  inverted  'cups'  or  'heads'  10  or 
12  inches  high,  or  simply  covered  with  a  tile, 
when  (in  the  latter  case)  the  sublimate  collects 
in  the  upper  port  or  neck  of  the  balloon,  which 
is  above  the  action  of  the  fire.  A  number  of 
these  vessels  are  set  on  the  dome  of  a  furnace, 
which  is  perforated  with  holes  or  slits,  to  allow 
the  heat  to  pass  through;  whilst  their  necks  or 
heads  are  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  fire 
by  plates  of  iron  or  earthenware,  having  semi- 
circular indentations  on  their  edges,  so  that 


when  placed  together  thev  form  a  li 
through  which  the  necks  of  tb 
protrude,  and  fit  closely.  The  fi: 
regulated,  so  as  to  cause  the  salt 
in  the  upper  and  cooler  part  of  th 
in  the  heads,  as  the  case  may  be; 
care  is  taken  to  occasionally  clea 
with  a  skewer,  to  prevent  choking 
quent  bursting. 

In  Scotland,  where  a  similar  pi 
commonly  pursued,  the  sublimcrs,  i 
Dr.*Ure,  are  gen«^y  "cast-iron 
with  fire-proof  tiles;  the  condens 
eflfected  in  globular  heads  of  grreei 
which  each  of  the  iron  pots  are  caj 

Matio.  Gas-liquor  contains  ci 
ammonium  (chiefly),  with  chlorid 
hydrosulphate,  cyanide,  sulphocyai 
the  same  radical.  On  neutralisati< 
drochloric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acii 
converted  into  chloride  or  sulphat 
nium,  according  to  the  acid  used.  '. 
tion  with  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
ammonium  is  converted,  by  doubl 
sition,  into  choride  of  ammonium, 
limes ;  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  wl 
in  the  subliming  pot.  A  simlbur  ch 
when  the  solution  of  the  sulpha 
crystallisation,  is  decomposed  by  i 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  any  otl 
When  the  *  gas-liquor '  is  at  once  co 
chloride  of  ammonium  by  the  additi 
cliloric  acid,  the  sublimation  mei 
the  salt.  Like  changes  occur  whei 
is  employed. 

Comp.  Chemically  considered,  tl 
sists  of  equal  yolithes  of  gaseo 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  condei 
solid  form ;  or,  by  weight,  accor 
ammonia-theory,  of — 

Atoms.  Equir.  i 
Ammonia  (NHj)    .    1  ...  17* 
Hydrochloric  acidi    , 
(HCl)      .     .     ./   ^ 


36*5 


Hydrochlorate    of] 

Ammonia  (NH,  v   1  ...  53*5 
HCl)  ...     .J 
Or,  according  to  the  '  ammonium -f 

Atoms.  Equiv.  y 
Ammonium  (NIIJ      1  ...  18* 
Chlorine  (CI)     .     .     1  ...  35*5 


Chloride    of 
monium 

ci) 


le    of  Am-] 

ium    (SUA 

•     •     .     » J 


63-5 


Prop.,  ^c.  The  sal  ammoniac,  < 
is  found  under  the  form  of  large 
spherical,  cup-like  cakes  or  mafwej 
fragments  wliich  are  sections  of  th 
ing  a  tough,  fibrous,  semi -crystal' 
and  very  difficult  to  powder.  It 
has  a  s^ne  taste  somewhat  sharp 

»  Urc's  "  JHci.  ofJris,  if..  ^  jtf.,**  5ih  i 
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Anumg  improBememli  havlii^  for  tlwir  object 
UnmtMtJtaliioD  of  cheap  cUon^M*  for  tiw  more 
expewa-n  eotaramUi  add*,  ma?  be  mentioaed 

1.  Mr.  Latning  (PaiaU  dated  1813),  who 
cmpli^  a  itroDg  nlatioD  of  osLOXiDi  of 
cUiOIVM  for  converting  the  atamimia  al  gn- 
liquor  Into  the  tydroeJUomfo. 

2.  Mr.  HilU  (AiAnrf  dated  ISM)  employ* 
CBunUDB  or  KAarasttnt  ■  in  the  aimawaj; 
end  bj  a  mbieqiient  patent;  propoan  taoonvert 
tlie  oDHiaiHa  diminated  in  the  distiUatian  of 
coal  Into  the  lifdroeUoraU,  bj  mixing  CBM>- 
ilDR  or  ■UflKMnni  with  the  coal  in  the 
ntorta,  or  I7  intoodncing  the  chloride  into 
a  retort  apptopriated  for  the  purpose.  The 
heat  dlipeli  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride,  in  the 
form  of  bidtocUorie 
with  the  a  '  ' 
rlilorato  of 

liqnor  of  the  oondenaer.  From  titii  liquor, 
the  lalt  IB  obtained  hy  eTaporatJon,  Ac.,  in  the 
lunal  way. 

3.  Mr.  CroM  (PahnU  dated  1848)  convert* 
the  cmde  anunonlacal  vapoun  that  iuae  with 
the  gas  from  Uie  common  retorta  into  tlie 
iydrceUorate,  and  obtain!  a  aolntion  of  it,  by 
paning  the  gaa  through  a  aolntion  of  enide 
CBLOBIDK  0>  lUIISiJiBai*  (1  evl.  of  the  talt 
to  about  40  galU.  of  vattr),  contained  in  one  of 
the  ordinary  vewela  uaed  for  puii^ng  coal- 
gai.  The  manganic  solatjon  aMorba  the 
amntonia  and  Iti  salta,  conrerting  them  into 
Uie  hgdncMorate,  whilst  a  correepondin 
proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese  is  precipi- 
tateid.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  in  the  porificr 
ia  folly  satnrated,  it  is  diawti  off,  and  replaced 
by  a  tiesb  qnantitf  1  whilst  the  setarated 
liqnor  containing  the  hgdrocUorala,  after 
mbsidence,  or  filtration,  is  eraporatcd,  Ac.,  ai 
before.  Cmde  Osiaridb  o*  ibhf  may  be 
■nbstitnted  for  the  chloride  of  manganese,  in 
the  above  process ;  as  may  also  buubar  01 
KAioinasi,  bat  then  the  product,  of  conrae, 
will  be  mlpfmU  of  ammoina,  instead  <d  the 
hydiochloiate. 

4.  Mr.  Laming  {Pateitt  dated  1860)  also 
proposes  the  use  of  various  talU  and  mir- 
i*m  for  retaining  and  condenring  tlw  am- 
noniaeal  vapour  of  coal-gas,  as  it  passes  from 
tiie  letorta  through  the  purifiers.  Of  tiiese 
the  principal  are  orloiidb  Of  caxom  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  ehloridt  of  trox  1^ 
if/draU  oflitum;  OSLORISB  OF  IBON,  ohtuned 
l^  decon^ioatng  mdipi/iit  of  trow  with  ekXaindt 
tftoiitm;  OHLOBim  of  ■uoioanni;  a  mix- 


grttculsrljr  mih 
ita-afatliirai 


the  Hoccsi,  mtj  to  negaiertad  iDts  the  lUorUt,  b. 
■iUbc  S/trUttU  wtiktwtrUel  tammm  mil,  uA 
InliM  tkg  BiitaR  la  IrMidbo^  WMncI;  potcpiiMc  tn 

thcdA,M*US  luan-    ilO  lit.  al  Iht  aiaaei  aam. 


with  eariomBia  of  Ima,  Avioaofs  < 
or  awyiistiaa  UmeiUma ;  or  one 
nlpiaim  of  magnena,  or  ekloridt  a 
or  ealtium,  or  one,  or  Dsora  «t  tb 
UnatJou  with  Mid*  ^  ea^tr,  m 
without  lime  or  magattia,  or  wl 


•alta,  or  compottDdi,  ate  mingled 
lAuf,  or  some  other  porani  asbataai 
on  by  tJie  gai,  before  bong  p( 
pnriflera;  and  after  tlwj  IiMaa 
ith   the  nvponr,   the   newly  bi 


AmrofiA  ((■}>rd}i  tl 
employed  to  effect  the  aamtroBta^ 
peiitimt  of  the  ammoniacal  Uqnc 
tliis  case,  either  kj/dreehloria  and  1 


of  yiiaiM,  and  1  part  of  ligdrata 
distilled  in  a  retort  plaoed  vert 
moderate  lieat,  gradmdly  increase 
bottom  of  the  retort  become*  red 
ammoniacal  portion  of  the  fnmei 
altsorlied  by  the  coU  vofer  con 
suitable  condenser  i  whilst  the 
eliminated  by  tlte  inxiceas  pass  off  i 
By  sabsequently  pasting  eorioasc  1 
tlw   liquor    of   tlie  coadenser,  •. 

ClRBOftTF,      BIOABBOVATS,      or 

BOHAH  of  utMosix  ts  formed, 
filling  the  condenser  with  dilutad 
or  tulphuric  acid,  instead  of  wi 
ioWhm  of  HTI1BOCBXOKIT8  or  O 
of  IKHONU  is  obtained. 

Stale  urine  saturated  with  hjdn 
or  with  mlpHane  acid  diluted  with 
its  weight  of  •eater,  yields  aiL  jj 
BDLPHiTK  OF  tuHOFlA  (aocordlng 
used)  OD  evqnration. 

HydRMhlonte  of  ammonia  ii 
prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and  i 
dealer  or  retailer,  by  wbcmi  it  ii 
sionally  refined  or  purified,  in  smal 
br  chemical  and  medical  pnrpoa 
ammoniac  of  commerce  is  found 
rnently  pure  for  all  ita  ordinaij  ap 
the  arte  i  but  when  wanted  of  gna 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  rembliiE 
earthenware  vessel  into  a  Urge 
earthenware  or  glass.  Ttie  prodo 
au,  AMXoaiAc,  doi 


I'TDBf,  L.)  is  pt^nlar! 

BIL  UULOSILC  (Jlo'r 

i'aci,  L.).  from  being  in  a  fil 
raystalline  state. 

Tie  HJiemically  pure  chloride  of 
may  b*  pr^ared  by  bringing  ite  gM 
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with  waier,  to  form  /freezing  mixtures^  for 
which  purpose  it  may  be  used  for  any  number 
of  times  by  simply  cvaporatinfj^  the  solution  to 
dryness,  when  the  salt,  obtained  unaltered,  is 
ready  for  another  operation.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  too  jci'eat  a 
heat,  as  at  a  certain  temperature  it  deflagrates 
with  violence.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in 
the  labwrtUory  to  promote  the  combustion  of 
organic  bodies  during  incineration ;  and  some- 
times, though  seldom,  in  medicine,  as  a  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic  It  is  said  to  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  the  animal  heat,  with- 
out Meeting  the  head,  chesty  or  stomach. 
(Wibmer.)— Dow.  10  to  30  gr. 

Ammoniiim,  Vitro-Bulphate  of.  Sjfn,  Ahmo''- 
KL£  KITBO-BUL'PHAB,  L.  Dissolve  sulphite  of 
ammonium,  1  part;  in  solution  of  ammonia,  6 
parts;  and  -peas  nitric  oxide  gets  through  the  so- 
lution ;  rapidly  wash  the  crystals  that  form  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  dry  in  bll)ulous  pa|icr, 
without  heat,  and  preserve  them  in  a  weU- 
stopped  bottle. — Dose.  10  to  12  gr. ;  in  typhoid 
fevers,  &c. 

Ammoninm,  Oxalate  of.  (SU^^Cfii.  %^* 
Ammo'^nlb  ox'alas,  L.  ;  Oxalate  D'AimoNi- 
AQirs,  Fr.  Neutralise  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia;  evapo- 
rate and  ciystallise. 

Projp.  It  forms  beautiful,  colourless,  long, 
rhombic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  the  air; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  freely  soluble 
in  hot  water;  heated  in  a  retort,  it  yields 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  cyanogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  oxamide, 
which  sublimes. 

Uses,  Sfc,  In  chemistry,  chiefly  as  a  test  for 
calcium  (with  which  it  jm)duce8  a  wliite  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  nitric  acid),  and  to  separate 
lime  from  magnesium,  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
which  it  does  not  precipitate.  A  binox'alate 
may  also  be  formed ;  but  it  possesses  no  prac- 
tical interest. 

Ammooivm,  Phosphate  ot  (SH^^PO^.  Sgn. 
Amu&'vix  PHOfi'pnAB,  L.  Prep,  Saturate  a 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  with  sesquicarbo- 
nate of  ammonium,  in  slight  excess;  gently 
evaporate  and  crystallise  by  refrigeration.  Diu- 
retic, discutientr  and  antiHthic. — Dose.  8  to 
10  gr.,  or  20  to  30  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, 3  or  4  times  a  day ;  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  calculus,  accompanied  with  the  lithic  acid 
diathesis ;  also  in  rickets  and  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia. 

Ammonivm  Suc'dnate.  Syn,  AvMO^NiiS 
BV&CISAB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Succinic  acid,  1  part; 
water,  4i  parts;  dissolve,  neutralise  with  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  or  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
in  slight  excess,  and  evaporate,  and  ciystallise 
as  directed  under  the  'benzoate*  or  'phosphate.' 
— Dose.  5  to  10  gr. 

Ammoninin,  Snl'pbate  OL    QSE^j^^.    S^. 

SlTLPHATB  OT  OX'iDB  OF  AlilCOKIA ;   AMXO''- 

VIS  bul'phab,  L.  ;  Sulfate  d'amu oniaqitb, 

Ft.  ;  SCHWSFBLSAUXB  AMICONIUM  8ALZ,  Ger.  ; 

OhaWa  8icbit   baltI,   G.  bbcbbt   sal- 


liquor 


AMMONiAOf,  Sal  amhoivi'acitv  81 
GLAiTBE^Bif,  Ac.    Crude  sulphate  of 
exists  in  consideraUe  quantity  in  the 
pit-coal;  and  it  is  obtained,  as  a 
product,  from  the  ammoniacal 
works    and    animal    charcoal 
These  last  are  its  chief  sources.     U 
found  native,  associated  with  lal 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes* 
name  of  'mascagnin^  or  *  massaguime.' 

Prep.  1.  (Medicinal.)    Saturate  dikkr'^ 
phuric  acid  with  sesquicarbonaie  of 
in  slight  excess;  filter,  gently 
crystitllise. 

2.  (Commercial.)  From  gas-liquor  or 
spirit,  saturated  with  weak  oil  of 
the  clear  portion  of   the  liquid,  after 
decanted,   concentrated  by  rapid 
and  crystallised,  in  the  manner  notieed 
Ammonium,  Chloride  of. 

Prop.  Crystals,  long,  flattened,  di4 
prisms ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold,  mi  I 
boiling  water ;  fuses,  with  loss  of  one  iM 
water,  at  about  280°  Fahr.;  and  is  vdalfl 
with  entire  decomposition,  at  about  6S^.  I 
its  solution,  by  long  boiling,  becomes  add  I 
loss  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  salt  doM 
exist. 

Uses,  S^c,  Pure  sulplintc  of  ammorf 
diuretic,  aperient,  resolvent,  and  stiai 
— Dose,  10  to  80  gr.  It  is  now  seldoa 
ployed  in  medicine.  Tlie  crude  sulphate  u] 
cipally  used  in  the  preparation  of  aal  taum 
and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
manure.  *'  A  mixture  of  lOJ  of  this  cs^ 
with  20J  of  bone-dust,  some  ggpsnm,  wood  J 
yard  manure,"  forms  "  a  very  fertiliung  • 
post,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ■ 
(Ure) ;  and  we  may  add — greatly  superioi 
very  large  portion  of  what  is  now  so  oonuB 
vended  under  the  name  af  '  guano.' 

Concluding    remarks.    Patents,    ^. 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  amm<mia,  oi 
large  seals,  lias  been  unavoidably  explaiiM 
treating  on  the  salts  of  that  base  alread; 
ticcd.    All  that  is  necessary,  is   to  aatt 
with  sulphuric  acid  the  solution  of  anuo 
crude  or  otherwise,  and  obtained  in  any  ] 
ncr ;  and  then  to  evaporate  the  solutioD 
the  salt  crystallises  out.    At  oilier  time^ 
ever,  inst^d  of  adding  the  acid  to  the  an 
niacal  liquor,  the  latter,  either  at  once,  or  i 
treatment  with  lime,  is  submitted  to  du 
tion,  and  the  evolved  alkaline  vapour  is  pi 
into  the  acid  (previously  somewhat  dihi 
containc<I  in  a  large  receiver  or  cistem, 
scries  of  them ;  the  salt  being  obtained  \ 
the  resulting  solution   in  the  usual  mai 
By  re-solution  and  a  second  crystallisatioD, 
sulphate  is  generally  obtained  sufficientlT 
for  all  commercial  purposes ;  but  when  the 
is  intended  for  use  as  manure,  or  (unless 
rough)  for  conversion  into  sal  ammoniac^ 
need  not  be  had  recourse  to. 

Among  modifications  and  improvements, 
previously  noticed*  may  be  mentioned-^ 


IM  AHHOKUCAL— AMORPHOUS. 

1.  DigMt  iminegamu  ^id  with  yellam  »ml- 1  UQioyiACPM ;  Ain«»R'i£iVM  imi 
jiijir^t  ff  •wmoMitm,  alid,  after  a  tiioe,  I  (Ph.  1^),  L.  Frtf.  (Ph.  L.  ISOJ 
araiumte  m  bcfert.  i  ap—Bniiiwii  in  wo^w  jiut  nifflciait  t 

A  deUqaeacaa^  white,  Mline    man,    Teij  I  it ;  Avin  the  niitan  tluonKh  a  W 
nloUe  in  wsler,  b«t  MUom  aaf^apA  mt  oi    and  ooiwtBitlj 
Ik  hbontan  fn  a  pore  liate.    Of  late  it  baa    bath,  until,  on 
iMcn  oWahwn  in  qoanti^  m  a  erade  pDdnct '  prodmot,  mriuK  to 
I  weaker  than  vm 
Of  thtae  there    procea  ii  onlj 


Satwate  a  •oIoUod  of  eryttaUiti  laHaric  aeid, 
ItO  giB. ;  with  imjmieorbimali  of  iMHMm>MH, 
lis  gn>t  Mtd  dtMT  evaporate  uw  lolatiaa  at 
a  gentte  haa^  and  crjit>lUae ;  or  eraporate  to 
drfiMafc  and  powder  llie  nddnoin. 

talUne  maHi  lOlnUe  and  efltoreMent.  Its 
mMmwMl  properties  and  dceei  reaemble  those 


AMw.n»h.».,  BltattiUa   ot    HH^EC,Hfi,. 

Bjfn,  Akmo"his  BlTiB'TUi,  L.  Ptep.  To 
a  itroDg  iolntion  of  tmiaric  aeid,  add  anotlier 
of  tetqitiearbonaie  of  rHMiwmwm,  or  of  tartrate 
Iff  ammonium,  a*  long  ai  a  preripitate  falls ; 
which  moat  be  collected  and  dried. 

Pmp^  l(c.  A  cryitalliDe  powder,  only 
•liEbtly  aolnble  ia  water,  cloaelj  reeembling 
oidiiuwjr  erewn  of  tartar.  It  i«  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  deohftment,  and  ii  freqiieDtlj, 
tbongh  improperiy,  iold  for  the  preceding  pre- 


,  TilarUnM*  of.  NH,C,H,Or 
ag».  AMXif'HiM  TAumu'vAa,  L.  .^^. 
Satnrate  oafarMnw  acid  with  ,i^i»ig  tolittion 
tif  ammema,  and  evaporate  the  reBHitJng  Uqnid 
■  '  '»  heat  UDder  176° 

i«  of  aXcoKol, 
I,  allow  it  to  CTjitaUiae  bj 
—Dow.  2  to  8  or  10 
gn.  1  in  nenralgi^  epilepey,  hypochondriari*, 
hjiteria,  low  ferera  of  an  intn^itteat  kind, 
£e.  i  alaa  in  d;«pepna  and  dehilKy  complicated 
with  dken  alFeetioni. 

AxaOVTACAl;.  rEng..Fr.]  fi^^AMMO- 
XUOt'LI^  L.  Farwning  to,  or  pcwMeaing  the 
odonr  orpropertle*  of,  ammonia.  See  Anio- 
XIX,  PjtMUMM,  fa. 

AnOirACtnL  %■.  Qw  unconAcnt. 
O.  umcTiiuot;  Ookmi  unioiruQu>,  Fr.; 
AvKoniK,  Ger.  A  gnnuaj.reainooB  eioda- 
tion  from  Ute  item  of  dorema  ammcniacum,  in 
teara  and  mainna,  ot  a  pale  cinnamon  colour, 
brittle,  and  when  broken  hai  a  white  and 
ihining  surface.  Collected  in  Perria  and  the 
Ponjanb.    (B.  P.) 

Gum  ajjunoniacun]  haa  an  unpleanuit  odour, 
eapeciallj  when  heated,  and  ^  naoiconi  ai 


ilightir  bitter  tMte. 


„  gaa;  and  Ita  effecta 
on  the  iyatem  reaemble  ihow  irf  aHaf<Btida, 
except  In  being  weaker.  ExtemMi/,  it  is  le- 
■     -'      '~    »,  10  to  80  gn.  in  pilli  or  emnl- 


&/».    PuruBD 


momia,  eipreiMd  in  liuve  integm, 
from  "996,  and  tbe  remainder  diM 
gives  a  number  which  repreaenta  tliejMi 
itremgtk,  nesri;.     (Ure.)      This  mis 


Tasu  ll.—ShoiBi)g  H»  per-cmt<^ 

IKHOHU,  and  of  AJtUOttlA-MtimM 

ia  Water  of  Ammonia  of  tie  giee 
gravitiee,  at  &f  Fahr.    B;  Dr.  Db 


5^. 

IKTMIll. 

■9000 

100 

26^5O0 

■OOM 

96 

26^176 

-9000 

90 

^■860 

•9133 

85 

22-626 

■9177 

80 

21^200 

■9227 

75 

19-876 

'9276 

70 

18-550 

65 

17225 

■9363 

60 

1B^900 

■WIO 

55 

14-576 

■9465 

60 

13260 

-9510 

46 

11-926 

■9664 

40 

ifreoo 

■96U 

36 

■9662 

30 

7-960 

■9716 

26 

6626 

■9768 

20 

6-300 

16 

■9887 

10 

2-660 

■9946 

G 

1-825 

_*  8lreiif7M(  corresponding  to  *p. , 
an  not  in  the  above  ToUh,  may  be 
the  'method  of  differences'  eijdiun 
AlOOHOUtltlTBX  {p.  6&.9}. 

AWUniLUSO.    [Sp.]    See  Shi 

WlKB. 

■  AMOSFH'0U8(-mcirr-iIiBVJV- -^ 
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pound  body  into  its  constitaent  parts  or  ele- 
mcutt»»  for  the  purpose  of  either  determining 
their  nature,  or,  when  this  is  known,  their  rela- 
tive proportions.    It  is  divided  into  qual'ita- 

TIVB  AKALY8I8  and  QUAN'tITATIYB  ANALTBI8; 

and  these  agun  into  pbox'ixatb  akaltsis  and 
ul'timatb  analysis.  The  first  consists  in 
finding  the  components  of  a  compound,  merely 
as  respects  their  nature  or  names ;  the  second, 
in  finding  not  merely  the  component  parts,  but 
ahio  the  proportions  of  each  of  them ;  the  third 
gives  the  results  in  the  names  of  the  proxi- 
mate or  immediate  principle!  or  compounds 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  body  under  ex- 
amination ;i  whilst  the  fourth  develops  the 
chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.' 
An  analysis  may  also  be  made  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  body  is  or  is  not  contained 
in  a  compound  (as  lead  in  wine);  or  it  may 
be  undertaken  to  ascertain  all  the  constituents 
present ;  the  extent  of  an  investigation  being 
merely  limited  by  the  object  in  view. 

For  success  in  chemical  analysis  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  various  properties  of 
bodies  is  required,  as  well  as  aptitude  in  ap- 
plying this  knowledge  in  discriminating  them, 
and  separating  them  from  each  other.  Judg- 
ment and  expertness  in  manipulation  are, 
indeed,  essential  qualifications.  The  method 
pursued  must  likewise  be  such  as  to  attain  tlic 
object  in  view  with  unerring  certainty,  oud  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner.  "The  mere 
knowledge  of  the  reagents,  and  of  the  reac- 
tions of  other  bodies  with  them,  will  not  suf- 
fice for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  This 
requires  the  additional  knowledge  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  progressive  course  of  analysis,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  order,  and 
succession,  in  which  solvents,  together  with 
general  and  special  reagents,  ought  to  be 
applied,  both  to  effect  the  speedy  and  safe 
detection  of  every  individual  component  of  a 
compound  or  mixture,  and  to  prove  with  cer- 
tainty the  absence  of  all  other  substances. 
If  wo  do  not  possess  this  systematic  know- 
lodge,  or  if  in  the  hope  of  attaining  an  object 
more  rapidly,  we  adhere  to  no  method  in 
our  investigations  and  experiments,  analysing 
becomes  (at  least  in  the  hands  of  a  novice), 
mere  guess  work,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
no  longer  the  fruits  of  scientific  calculation, 
but  mere  matters  of  accident,  which  sometimes 
may  prove  lucky  hits,  and  at  others  total 
failures."     (Fresenius.) 

ANASTATIC  PKDfTIHG.     See  PBnmNO 

and  ZlNCOGBAPHT. 

ANATOXICAL.  %n,  Anatom'icttb,  L.; 
AwATOMiQUB,  Pr.;  Anatomibch,  Gcr.  Be- 
longing to  anatomy  or  dissection. 

Anatomical  Frepara'tions.  Objects  of  inter- 
est in  both  surgical  and  pathological  anatomy, 

1,  *  Thnt.  nut  oonriati  of  (dein.  palmitiii,  and  ttevin. 
Thew  would  form  the  'tenna'  of  the  pboximats 
AHALTsis  of  this  auhfltanco.  Bat  olein,  palmitin,  and 
■tearin  contiat  of  carbon,  hjdrogen,  and  oxygen.  The 
ULTiicATx  AHALTsis  of  soet  woold,  therefore,  luve  refer- 
ence to  the  ekmeats  carbcni,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 


and  specimens  in  natural  history,  piiieiM^ 
subjecting  them    to  antiaeptic 
which  is  also  frequently  added  injection 
oc^ured  fluids  (which  subsequently 
amalgams,  or  fusible  metal,  in  order  to 
more  fully  the  minute  vessels,  or  the 
soopic  anatomy   of   the  several   psith 
FusiBLB  Mbtal,  Ikjbctiovs,  Pbxp. 

PUTBBPAOTIOK,  SKBLBTOKB,  BohVTlQIJn,  A| 

AJTCHOTT  (-cho'-).  Sym,  Anchois,  1 
Anchoyb,  AirscHOTB,  Oer. ;  Acctughi;  i 
CHiOYB,  It. ;  Anchoya,  Port,  Sp.  Hm  4 
pea  encroiie'olfu  (Linn.),  a  small  fish  of  | 
herring  tribe,  closely  resembling  the  JSa^ 
sprat.  It  is  common  in  the  Mriililiiiian 
and  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance^  ail 
the  finest  quality  about  the  island  of  C 
gona,  near  Leghorn.  It  is  tlUcen  in  the  ni| 
during  May,  June,  and  July. 

Anchovies  are  prepared  for  sale  or  espa 
tion  by  salting  or  pickling  them — the  hsi 
intestines  and  pectoral  fins  having  beenl 
removed,  but  not  the  scales — and  afterwi 
packing  them,  along  with  rock-salt^  in 
small  kegs  in  which  they  are  imported  i 
this  country.  The  small  fish  are  valued  ■ 
than  the  larger  ones.  For  the  taUe  \ 
are  often  fried  to  a  pale  amber  oolourt  ii 
or  butter;  having  previously  been  sen 
clean,  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  wi 
wiped  dry,  opened  (without  dividing  the  I 
and  had  the  back-bones  remoYed.  Be 
being  put  into  the  pan  they  are  usually  lii| 
seasoned  with  cayenne ;  and  after  bong  S| 
closed,  are  dipped  into  a  rich  light  Iwl 
They  are  also  divided  into  fillets*  and  sei 
as  sandwiches,  or  in  curried  toasts, 
chovies  are  also  extensively  potted  (voi 
akcuoyibb),  and  made  into  butter  (A.-Binrr 
and  into  sauce  (a.-bauce),  particularly 
last. 

The  anchovy  has  a  fine  and  peculiar  flav 
and  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  all  over  Europe, 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romany 
prepared  from  it  a  kind  of  garum  for 
table.  It  is  said  to  be  aperitive,  stunnl 
and  stomachic. 

The  high  price  of  genuine  Gorgona  an 
vies  has  led  the  fraudulent  dealer  to  ei* 
substitute  for  them,  or  mix  with  them,  fis 
a  less  expensive  kind.  The  most  frequent  f 
BTiTUTioicB  are  Dutch,  French,  and  Sid 
fish  of  allied  species  or  varieties,  sardines, 
even  the  common  sprat.  The  genuine  ( 
gona  fish  is  about  the  length  of  one's  fin| 
and  may  be  known  by  its  silvery  appearai 
by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  head,  whic 
sharp-pointed,  with  the  upper  jaw  consider! 
the  longest,  and  the  mouth  deeply  divided; 
dusky  brown  colour  of  its  back,*  and  the  | 
salmon  colour  of  its  flesh.  When  only  3  moi 
old,  its  fiesh  is  pale;  when  of  6  moo 
rather  pink;  when  of  10  to  12  months 
in  its  prime),  a  beautiful  deep  pink  cole 

>  The  eoUmr  U\ht  tofpftkg  head  and  haet  is,  ia 
recent  flih,  Mm,  vith  a  tii^  efgnen,    (TaneU.) 
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Ger.  An  initnuneiit  or  appantos  for  mea- 
raring  the  foroe  or  velocity  of  the  wind,  or  of 
a  current  of  air.  VariooB  contriYancea  have 
been  ado^jted  for  this  purpose.  The  an^mo- 
mtier  ol  Lhr.  Lind  being  also 
applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  draught  of  a 
chimnej»  and  the  strength  of 
ur^cnrrents  in  vent&ttion, 
may  be  nsefolly  described 
here:— - 

Dmc,  4*  ^fppl*  The  open 
end  (a)  is  kept^  by  means  of 
a  vame,  presented  to  the  wind, 
which  acting  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  other  liquid  in 
(ft),  raises  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  arm  (o.) 
i'he  iijjhr^nce  of  the  Imoel  of  the  fluid  in  the 
two  arms  of  the  instrument  is  the  measure  of 
the  foroe  of  the  wind.  To  9ttimmU  the  dramght 
of  9kflme  ac  ehmmey,  the  arm  (e)  is  placed  in 
the  chimney,  and  the  oriftoe  (a)  in  the  apart- 
ment* 

AHSXOVKTBT.  S^.  Anemome'tsla,  L.  ; 
AniMOMETBiK,  Fr.;  Windmbmbv,  Qer.  In 
meieoroloffjf,  phjfmett  kc^  the  art  or  act  of  mea- 
suring the  velocity  or  force  of  the  wind,  or  of 
ascertaining  its  d&ection. 

AHSX'OVB  (&-n8m'-o-ne).  8^.  Akem'- 
OVT;  AiiB]l'0VB,L.,0r.;  AsixoxK,  Fr.  Hie 
wind-flower.  In  hotamf,  a  genus  of  beautiful 
flowering  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  uai,  ord, 
Ranunc^aoesB.  The  double  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  are  among  the  most  elegant  orna- 
ments of  our  gardens.  Others  are  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  all  acrid  tnd  stimulat- 
ing. 

Sea  Aaern'oBM  (-o-wh,),  8y».  Ah'imal- 
nowxBSt,  Sba  8inr nx)WBB8{  Animal,  of  the 
genus  ^etm'ia,  so  called,  from  the  resemblanoe 
of  their  daws  or  tentacles,  when  expanded,  to 
the  petals  of  a  flower.  They  are  of  various 
colour^  are  generally  flzed  by  one  end  to  rocks 
or  stones  in  the  stnd,  and  are  very  voracious, 
being  accused  of  occasionally  swallowing  a 
mussel  or  a  crab  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  for  a 
meaL  Thev  belong  to  the  highly  organised 
pohfpet  of  Cuvier. 

IVBXOVIO  ACID.    Bee  AirsKOirnn. 

AHSK'OaOOPB     (kn'-e-Brande,    Mayne). 

Syn^  AmMOBOo'pimf,  L.;  Ah^oboopi  ,Fr. ; 

AKiicoeKOP,  Qer.    An  instrument  to  measure 

the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind.    See  Aks- 

XOMBTEB. 

AVEBOID  (-royd).s  In  phytiet,  Ac,  not 
fluid,  or  not  depending  on  waiter  or  a  fluid  for 

1  The  ttmmtmtitn  mm  generaDj  used  in  meteorolo- 
mX  obaervatkiDa  we  thoee  of  Mr.  FoUH  (Mer,  Dr. 
Bobinion,  sad  Dr.  WImvcU.    For  s  dcseriptioa  of  Uieee 


inatmmeiitt,  see  PldUipli  **  Jiwer^  m  Ammmutn"  the 
•<  Trwu.  cf  tkg  BrU,  Jmt^**  IMA,  ^Thm$.  B^gml  IHtk 

>  TlMt  ia^^wUkout,  wmpat, (OuDwmUn, nBot^firwi,  as 
correctly  giren  by  BraiMe.  B^r  tome  nnnoe  wi^rtilirB, 
Dr.  Mayne,  ia  his  neir  **EMponiorji  Lixieon^  pn§  *'«, 
priT.,  J^,  air,  terminal  .Mm,**  as  the  deriratSoa  of  this 
word;  aai  auiiB  it 'M/rvM.* 


its  action;  amilied  to  a  eertaiB  form  of 
meter'  (which sos).  • 

AHGHilCA  (ja'-).    [L.,  Ftet,  8^ 
E.  A  D.]    S^   Oasdibt  Avoiuga; 
LiQui,  Fr. ;  Akcibuxa,  A.-wuBax^ 
KRAUT,  Oer.    The  ta^eUoa 
LinuflBus,  an  aromatio  herfaaoeoua  pbot 
biennial,  fleshy  root^  indigenous  to  ttt 
of  Europe,  but  frequently  fbnnd  wild  te 
land,  and  largely  cultivated  in  our 
2)ned  root  (ANauiGA,  Ph.  B.)^ 

minative,  diaphoretic  and  toiuo;    

teemed  by  the  Laplanders,  both  ■•  foil! 
medicine  ;—;fhiii  or  ami  (AVOBuai.  F^i 
resembles  tl^  root  but  is  weaker.  The  « 
plami  has  been  extolled  as  an  aroniatiei 
As  a  wHuHcatorjf,  it  leaves  an  agreeaUe  f 
ing  heat  in  the  mouth.  The  aioinatie.pii 
ties  of  this  plant  depend  on  a 
oil  and  retim. 

Ubet,  ^e.  It  has  been 
diarrkaa,  d^tpeptia^  debiUty,  and  wamftjlm 
but  is  now  seldom  used  in  mndirinn*  I 
80  grs.  to  1  dr.  The  dried  root  aaA  i 
are  used  by  r9et\fieri  to  flavour  gin 
liqueurs ;  luid  the  freik  root,  fonder  ai 
sUUta,  Ac,  are  made  by  the  eomfteik 
into  an  aromatic  candy.  See  CAmT,  < 
LiQUBUBS,  Ac. 

AngoUea  Atropnrpa"rea,  [Idnn.] 
Ambb'ioak  Akoblicaj  Akqbijoa,  Flul 
Mab,,  North  America.  Besembles  gardUa 
g^lica,  but  placed  by  some  Imtanisti  i 
separate,  though  allied  genus.  It  ia  a  p 
lar  remedy  for  flatulent  coUc  indigM 
and  cardiiUgia,  in  the  United  States  j 
is  there  regarded  as  tonic,  cordial,  and  a 
disiac. 

ABGBLIC  ACID.  HC.HA-  A  vol 
substance,  noticed  by  L.  A.  Buchner,  jm 
angeUcti-^root,  It  has  a  pungent  aour  a 
and  a  biting  acid  taste;  is  sometimes  : 
and  oleaginous,  and  sometiines  ciystalliM 
striated  prisms.'  ; 

AJTGQrLA.  ^.  AFeo'LA-wooi^  Axwl 
Wm  Aboo'ka-w.,  Ac.;  Poil  db  obxybovb' 
goba,  Fr.;  (Engoor',  Engour',  or  Bng 
Tivno,  Tur.  The  wool  of  'ca'pra  Angorai 
or  the  Amgorc^goat,  of  which  the  shawl 
Cashmere  we  made,  and  others  in  imitatki 
them.  It  is  also  used  to  make  pUUk^  \ 
elotht  for  palet6ts  which  are  repellent  of 
Ac ;  and  is  extensively  employed,  in  Fraso 
the  manufacture  of  lace  more  briUiaot  i 
that  of  Valenciennes  and  Chantilly,  am 
half  the  price.  See  Alpaca,  8bai 
Wool,  Ac 

ABOOSTU'&A,  Angwta'n  (-ture'4i). 

CUBPABLA. 

TalM  Angoftura.    See  Bbucba,  CirapA 
and  Stbtohnob. 
ABOOSTU'^XIHS,  Angwta'ziat  (-in). 

CugPABtKB. 

AHETDB0U8  (-drtts ;  an'hgdroua,  as  mai 
by  Brande,  is  less  usual).    8ym,  Am'hAj 
*  Schmidts  •*  AM.,- IBtt. 
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mixture  of  ijtafinf  ami  hi/drafe  of  pofasxa  0>otli 
in  jH)W<itT) ;  u  retort  oiiinect*-*!  with  a  wi-11- 
coolcd  recoiver,  lK*iii^  eniployLHl  us  tlu>  a]>]Ki- 
rates.  Said  by  IVnfs.  A.  W.  Hofinann  and 
If  usprattt  to  l>c  "  the  mo8t  cligiblo  process  for 
isolating"  aniline.' 

6.  From  anthranilio  acid  mixed  with  pow- 
dered glass  or  sand,  and  rapifUy  heated  in  a 
ret«>rt 

6.  By  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ben- 
zine with  a  little  zinc  and  hifdrockloric  acid. 

7.  By  heating  phenyl-alcokol  with  ammonia 
in  Keale<l  tubes. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  A  thin,  oily,  cciloarless  liquid, 
with  a  funtly  vinous  odour,  and  a  hot  and 
aromatic  taste;  very  volatile  in  the  air; 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  neutral 
to  ordinary  test-paiM*r,  but  exhibiting  an  alka- 
line reaction  t()  dahlia-petal  infusion  and 
paper ;  dissolves  camphor,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus, and  c<iagulat«s  albumen;  possesses  a 
nigh  refruetive  power;  and  precipitates  the 
oxides  of  iron,  zinc,  and  alumina,  from  solutions 
of  their  salts,  and  neutralises  the  acids,  like 
ammonia.  With  the  acids  it  forms  numerous 
crystallisable  compounds  of  grreat  beauty, 
and  which  are  easily  formed,  and  are  precisely 
analogous  to  the  oorresponding  salts  of  am- 
monia. These,  on  exposure  to  tlio  air,  acquired 
a  rose-colour,  in  many  cases  gradually  passing 
into  brown.  Its  boiling-point  is  859°  to  360" 
Fahr. ;  jp.  gr,  1*028. 

Te»t». — 1.  Cliromic  acid  g^ves  a  deep 
gpreenuh  or  bluish-black  precipitate  with  ani- 
line and  its  salts: — 2.  Hy]X)clilorite  of  lime 
strikes  an  extremely  beautiful  violet  colour, 
wliich  is  soon  destroyed : — 3.  Tlie  addition  of 
two  or  throe  droits  of  nitric  aci<l  to  auhy<irous 
aniline  produces  a  tine  blue  colour,  wliieli,  on 
the  application  of  heat,  passes  into  yellow,  and 
A  violent  reaction  ensues,  sometimes  followed 
by  explosion  : — \.  With  bichloride  of  platinum 
it  yields  a  double  salt  (plat'ino-culo  hidr  of 
ANILINE,  analogous  to  the  like  salt  of  ammonia. 
These  reactions  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
substances. 

Uaet,  ^'c.  Chiefly  in  dyeing,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  colouring  matter  of  various  rich 
shades  of  purple  and  velvet,  some  a])pn)aching 
pink,  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid;  and  of  a 
splendid  crimson,  by  the  acticm  of  various 
oxidising  agents.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
celcbriited  new  dyes  for  silks  lately  jiatented  by 
Mr.  W.  U.  Perkin,  and  others,  and  which  are 
not  only  more  di>licate  and  gorgeous  in  tint,  but 
also  more  permanent,  tlian  any  produced  by 
other  snl)stauces. 

Bi^sides  numerous  salts,  various  substitution 
comitounds  of  aniline  haVe  been  formed,  all  of 
whicrh  ))OMR(*ss  vast  scientific  interest,  and 
several  are  likely  to  prove  of  im{x>rtance  in  the 
arts.  See  Amines,  Dyeing,  Lndiuo,  Pubntle, 
Sui.  (hIho  below). 

1  Ifu^ntt's  "Ck<Miitiy,**  i.  &99. 


,•3 
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Aniline,  Chro'matei  of.    Prep.  1.  (; 
CHUOMATi:.)      Knnn    ttnlphate   or    oxalate 
anHiHe  and   chromatf  of  potajrsa,  by  dov 
deconqKMition. 

2.  (bichbo'jiatb  : — Mr.  W.   H. 
Sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of 
in  equiv.  i)roportions,  are  separately 
in  water,  and  the  solutions,  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours.   The 
is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  h 
precipitati'  which  lias  formed  is  washed 
<lrio<l.     It  is  next  digested  in  coal-tar  mphi 
( — y  benzol),  to  extract  a  brown  resinoui 
stance ;  after  which  it  is  digested  in 
to  dissolve  out  the  colouring  matter  (: 
MATE  OF  anilutb),  which  is  left  behind 
distilling  off  the  spirit,  as  a  coppexy 
mass.     I'atented. 

Aniline,  Cy'uiide  of.    Benzonitrile. 

Aniline,  Oz'alate  ol    (C^HjSyCfi^    Ob- 
tained  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  101011011 
oxalic  acid  with  aniline;  the  salt  separating ■ 
a  crystalline  mass.     It  is  very  soluble  in  klk» 
water ;    much   less  so  in  oold   water ;  od^ 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  insoloUe  ii 
ether.     It  may  be  crystallised  from  hot  witr 
or  boiling  alcohol.    Used  chiefly  to  form  okhr 
salts. 

AnUine,  Snl'phate  of.    (C^KjS)^^.    Re- 
]NLre<l  by  saturating  aniline  with  dilute  nW 
phuric  acid,  and  gently  evaporating  tiie  liqpii 
until  the  salt  se|)arates.    Hy  re-solution  in  boQ-   X 
ing  alcohol,  it  crystallises  out,  as  the  Uqnor    'j 
c>ools,  under  the  form  of  very  lieautifol  oolM^    ■■ 
less  plates,  of  a  silvery  lustre.     It  is  fredj 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  tcnndj 
soluble  in  cohl  al(»hol ;  and  insoluble  in  etiifr. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  aniline  dyes. 

ABIMAL'CULE  (-kiile).  [Eng.,  Fr.;  pL 
animaVcuIes.^  £^11.  AsiUAj/cvhbu  (pL,  ant- 
matcul4^),  L.;  THiERCUSir,  Ger.  In  zoologg 
and  physiologtf,  a  microscopic  animal,  or  one  so 
extremely  small,  that  it  is  either  invisible,  or 
not  distinctly  discernible,  without  the  aid  of 
a  lens  or  microscope ;  more  especially  one  that 
is  not  perceptible  to  Uie  naked  eye.  "A  im'fo 
was  ancientiy  thought  the  limit  of  littleness; 
but  there  are  animals  27,000,000  of  timee 
smaller  than  a  mite."  A  thousand  millions  of 
some  of  the  aiiimulcula  found  in  common  water 
are  said  to  be  coUectively  of  less  bulk  tlian  a 
single  graii|  of  sand ;  yet  their  nnmbers  are 
so  procli^pu  as  sometimes  to  give  tlie  fliud 
they  inkiBU^i^  fNile  red  or  yellow  tinge.  The 
milt  <KS  'single  codfish  is  said  to  contain 
more  f^  these  minute  animals  than  there 
are  penile  in  the  whole  earth.  Animalcnla 
were  tat  aoientifically  observed  by  Leuwen- 
hoekf'jArat  the  year  1677.  Assisted  by  the 
microifidj^'lh^  unveile<l,  as  it  were,   a  new 

*  Aninnjteaw  for  the  plnruly  aomctimefl  heard  and  net 
irith,  Is  a  btrUk^Di ;  yet  one  not  wholly  cimfined  to  tlie 
Tolipir.  for  wokinil  it  in  Vincrnt'i  edition  of  Uaydn's 
admirable  "  Um*  of  bnle***  not  merely  tvioe,  or  dtener, 
in  tlie  text,  bat  as  a '  titlc-vord ;'  and  alao  in  some  other 
worics,  whvc  w«  m%ht  least  expect  it. 
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Ill 


fahnttMtunliiti  mnil  nucTOKoputs 

in  (m'-hn-*).  [Eny,  L^  Sp.]  Sgn. 
raa.  X.-mta-ai ;  Axiiti,  Ft.  ;  AKm- 
EoFiUBiUHABZ,  Qn. ;  Com- 
JruiBi,   Nat.      A    pale    browniih- 


KHpV 


blnittlen 


i/(Linn.)o 


which  exude* 


r  L  mofiiaua,  uii]  otluT  ipccici  of 
■  pmrinii;  in  tiofncal  Amprin.  It 
■hmt  '2}  of  volatile  nil,  whirh  ^vm 
iMitJv  odour;  mclta  without  decom- 
:  it  (ncariy)  inioluble  in  aleohol  and 
iaieat,  bat  formi  ■  (relstinouii  bum 
roar  at  the  two.  (Urc.)  It  buriu 
mitting  a  tcij  fragnmt  nnclL     Sp. 

fr.  An  a  fnmiication  in  upMinoiiic 
in  totutimi,  w  ■□  Fmbnxstion ;  and 
',  u  a  nilMtitutv  for  g\aa  paiiiiKmn. 
ontiy,  it  U  chicHy  empkijcd  to  make 
and  paatiUm  (which  m). 
I  (Vun— Br.,  We.;  i-ni'-iin— Smart). 
'npwanl  fpringi'  ia  rlretro-eiemutrji, 
V  wbkh  i*  cviilved  from  the  rurfare 
riectricat  i-urrait  U  auppowd  to  entrr 
T>lytc;  an  Flectni-negatiYe  body,  or 
ipaiirn  tuthe  pii^tivc  pnli;,or  aiunle, 
jw,  aa  appoMd  to  a  caliov.     Bee 

^DL  Sfiii.  Amai'Tva,  L.;  AniBf. 
fkafmiuji.  tlm  art  of  lie  liqoriile, 
tr,  kr^  apgilinl  In  articli-s  or  pre- 
inprr^natnl  ur  flavoured  with  ani- 

I  (-1)).  5511.  ANi'aw,  PI1IFI!(EL'LA 
X  A.  OFFICim'l.E.  h.;  Anib,  Ft.; 
nnnnn  Asia,  Opt.  An  annual 
the  mat.  or-l.  UmUUircne  ([>C.)i 
7pt  Scio,  and  tlw  Levant;  but 
iltivat«d  in  Uulla,  S)i«in,  Gtrmuiy, 
m  lAher  porta  of  Aria  Hnd  Enrojie. 
idcrable  qoantily  i*  nildvatnl  at 
in  Surrey,  .-bli'fly  for  tlie  uw  of  the 
irf    Britioh   Spirit*."      (SteveuMii.) 


(&■-. 


».) 


ED.  S)pa.  Ah'ibb,  Ah'isb-bbbii  ; 
ahi'hi,  Fkcc'tds  a..  L.;  Axis,  A. 
anH  d'akis.  Srhbhcr  D'atiis,  Fr.; 
iBumr,  Oct.  ;  A<f m,  Sp. ;  Asicb,  It. 
latic  fruit  or  M.t.'d  of  tlie  plmpineUa 
aX  noticed. 

ITtrt,  4^.  Itii  animiitif  pn>[»-rt)f 
n  tlir  lawn^.  ..f  v.,lalil..  r.il.  Ih 
»/,  and  a  tfiiril  nud  11  trnh-r  ]in')iiini 
n.  uv  offii-inal  in  llu'  plumiacopif  iu.' 
Med  awl  itii  prp]iiinitiiinH  are  repiitiil 
.  «tAina('tiic,  rarnii native,  t>ccl 
and  vmnwiiagnfruc.  Ttu'y  are 
ol  f>  rclii>vc  flatuhiicir  and  eolii^ky 
d  jto  prevent  tlu-  jniluni;  I'Si-ctn  ii 
atlMrtin;  auil  tliey  have  liin^  In-i 
rardica  for  cuilt:1la,  cidd*,  and  othc 
■■■ta.  Tbej  are  catermeil  in<tiis.-iuUy 
mtxauxg  the  rtomacb  and  expuHinf; 
iIjiiImIj  daring  infancy  and  diikl- 


hood;  the  diHilled  or  flinourrd  mtler  beinp 
Dituall;  employed.  Kuisea  alni  take  the  hitter 
to  promote  tlw  necretion  of  milk,  to  which  it 
at  length  impart*  its  pccnliar  odour  and 
flavour.  In  veteriaary  pracUet,  the  powdered 
-  1  a  laeA  »  a  carminative,  pectoral,  and 
mhorant.  Tbe  etteatial  oil  a  uid  to  be 
piireona.  (Vogel ;  Hillefleld.) 
i««d  i«  principally  Q«ed  to  ttavonr  liquenra, 
iweetmcats,  and  confectionery. — Dote  (of  the 
powder),  10  frra.  to  1  or  2  dn,  j— for  a  horte,  ( 
■     lot.!— calllt,  I  to  2  01. 

Ar,,rfc.  I'nwdeped  aniaced  U  nearly  alwaya 
adulterated,    the   adulterant    being   generally 
llnaccd   meal.    Sometime*,  a*  for  the  hone, 
the  hitt«r  i»  entirely  luhitituted  for  it,  a  few 
dropa  of  oil  of  auinced  being  added  to  g^vc  it 
«mdL    The  adultervtion  is  not  readily  detect- 
'   by  the  uninitiated,   owing  to  the  Btmng 
or  of  aniiecd;  hut  readily  by  the  microecope. 
The  fruit  of  mgrrAit  odoraia  {mett  dcitg), 
and   of    iiUciutn    anUaitum    (Mtar-an&e),    also 
poHSCM  the  odour   and    flavour  of   common 
' ;  indeed,  mo«t  of  the  MMntial  i^I  now 
oil  of  aniMMid,'  ij  itar-aniae  oil.  Sec  Ll- 
ftpiifaa,  Oils,  Powdebb,  SfiBm,  Watibb, 
&c, 
Btu'-AniML    The  froit  or  wed  of  iOfnum 
lua'tum  (Linn.),  an  evergreen  tree  growing 
Japnn  and  China.     The  odour  and  proper- 
ties of  both  the  Med  and  oil  greatly  rcaemble 
thoi4e  of  common  Buiae,      Tliey  are  both  em- 
phiyed    liy    the    liiiuuurlate.       Sec    Ahibbkd 
(aiore),  Ac, 

ABIBETTE'    (ILn-Ii-ef).       [Fr.]       Aniseed 
conlisl.     See  LiQDacsB. 
ABI'Bini,     Aniaecd. 

AVHEALlXa,  Sfn.  NBALlnofS ;  Ln  bb- 
CCIT,  Fr.;  Uab  aHlaBbeH,  Qer.  The  art  of 
lemi)eriti);  by  heat;  appropriately,  the  pro- 
K  by  which  (;\a>n,  porcclnin,  kc,  are 
ilcnil  IvM  frangible,  and  metal*  which 
have  lH>vonHi  brittle  by  fuHion,  or  long-eou- 
tinuHl  hanimeriug,  again  rendered  tough  and 
mulleable, 

OIntt  twtef*,  and  other  art'irUi  ofgtai;  are 
anneoliJ  by  limng  placed  in  an  oven  i>r 
apartment  niw  tbe  furnace*  at  which  they 
are  foniifd,  calLd  the  '  leer,'  where  they  are 
alhiwed  bi  colli  very  aluwly,  the  pnNvw  being 
{iniliiii)n-il  in  jimportion  to  their  bulk. 

SIrrI,  iron,  and  other  mfluh  are  anneah-d 
bv  hiHitiuK  them  and  aUowinic  them  to  •-•kiI 
.f.<»K  oil  tbe  h.'uith  uf  the  fiiriia.1'.  or  in 
BHV  'ijlh.T  Muiliilili'  [ihiei!,  um-ximwil  to  tin' 
colli. 

Call-iron  is  reiidcml  tough  and  iiudb-alile, 
with.iiit '  puddling.'  by  eiidi.>ilding  it  in  greuml 
churroal  or  kamalif':  anil  tliu*  iinitw-tetl. 
kii'piiitr  it  exi»wnl  at  a  high  teininTaturo 
for  wvcnil  iBnira,  after  which  tlw  whide  \* 
alluweil  t"  f*A  vrrj-  sbwly. 

rnncr  Rvperl't  drop  may  lie  nw-ntuiniil  aa 

iTiHt  inm,  of  nnauneuleil  metuls ;  to  which 
hcudu  the  reader  i*  referred. 
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AJnWTL.  S^  Avot't(\  Avkat'to,  Air- 
VAS'TJLi  Abnat'to,  Autot'to,  &0.;  Orlea'- 
HA,  Tib'ea  o.^  Ac,  L.;  Bouoois  Rooou, 
Ronoon,  Fr. ;  Oelbavs,  Ger.  A  colooring 
matter  forming  the  crater  peUlde  of  the  wedt 
of  the  Ha/m  otWfoW  (Lum.),  an  •xogenooB 
ei^eiyeen  tree,  oommon  in  Cayenne,  and  lome 
other  paiti  of  tropkad  America,  and  now  ex- 
tenaiTdy  cultivated  in  hoth  the  £.  and  W. 
Indies.  It  is  onially  obtained  by  maoerating 
the  emshed  teeds  or  aeed-podf  in  water,  for 
■everal  weeks,  ultimately  allowing  the  palp  to 
■abnde,  which  is  then  boiled  in  co{^en  to  a 
■tiff  paste,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Some- 
times  a  Uttle  oil  is  added  in  making  it  up  into 
eakes  or  lumps.  A  better  method  is  that  pro- 
posed l^  LeUond,  in  which  the  emshed  seeds 
are  aimp^  eihaosted  by  wa^ung  them  in 
water  ( — r  alkaUsed),  from  which  the  colour- 
ing  matter  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of 
DMMysror  lem&m-jftiee :  the  precipitate  being 
■uhMqaently  collected,  and  either  boiled  up 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  drained  in  bags,  and 
dried,  as  is  pnctised  with  indigo.  Annotta  so 
prepuwl  ii  said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as 
made  by  the  old  process. 

Prop.  Qood  annotta  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour; 
brighter  in  the  middle  than  on  the  outside; 
feels  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch;  has  a 
good  consistence,  and  a  strongly  characteristio, 
but  not  a  putrid  smelL  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water;  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oils, 
and  HkMt  to  each  of  which  it  imparts  a  beau- 
tiful orange  colour,  and  in  alkaline  solutions, 
which  darken  it;  acids  precipitate  it  of  an 
orange  red  hue;  strong  sulphuric  acid  turns 
it  blue.  Its  most  important  property  is  the 
aiBnity  of  its  colouring  matter  for  the  fibres 
of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

Pur.  Annotta  is  very  frequently  adulterated; 
indeed,  neariy  always  so.  The  admUeraiUt  are 
generally  wmm,  fiomr,  m  farina,  and  often  ohalk 
or  gypntm,  with  some  pearlatk  and  oil,  or  even 
toap,  to  give  it  an  unctaous  character,  turmerio, 
Venetiam  rwl,  red  aehre,  or  even  orange  chrome^ 
to  give  it  'coloar,'  and  eommom  tali  and,  some- 
timei^  even  ntlphaie  of  copper,  to  prevent  de- 
composition— ihe  last  two  being  poisovoub. 
Somietimes  a  littie  earbonaie  of  amwtonia  is 
also  added  to  it,  to  improve  the  colour. 
When  quite  pure,  it  contains  about  28}  of  re- 
sinous colounng  matter,  and  20}  of  colouring 
extractive  matter,  (Dr.  John,)  and  should 
leave  only  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  resi- 
duum after  digestion  in  alcohol;  whilst  the 
aek,  resulting  from  its  incineration,  should  not 
exceed  1^  to  2}.  The  quantity,  colour,  &&,  of 
the  ash,  will  give  an  easy  due  to  the  inoryauic 
admlteramie,  if  any  are  present,  which  may  be 
then  followed  up  by  a  chemical  examination. 
The  presenoe  of  rod  lead  may  be  detected  by 
heating  it  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the 
reducing  fiame  of  the  blowpipe^  by  which 
a  small  bead  of  metallic  lead  will  be  ob- 
tained. If  it  contains  ekalk,  oekre,  (fyptwm, 
ftcy  the  undissolved  residaum  of  the  washed 


ash  gives  the  amount  of  the  add 
(nearly). 

Uses,  4^,  To  eoUmr  tHMrmishes  wad.  U 
as  a  pigmMd  far  painting  velvet  aa 
parencies;  as  a  eoUmrii^  matter  fa 
(1  OS.  to  1  ewL  of  cnrdX  for  which  pv 
is  not  injurious^  if  pfore  i  and  as  a  i 
for  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  particali 
second,  to  whidi  it  imparts  a  beautifa 
yellow  hue^  the  shade  of  which  may  I 
from  'aurora'  to  deep  orange,  b 
different  proportions  oi  pearUuh  i 
water  it  is  dissolved  in,  and  by  \ 
different  mordants  before  putting  it 
dye-bath,  or  different  rinsing  liquid 
wards.  The  hues  thus  in^iarted  an^ ! 
an  more  or  less  fugitive. 

Annotta  Cake,  ^n,  Flao  akvot 
lba'va  nr  vo'Liia,  L.  From  Cayenne 
yellow,  firm  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  i 
cakes,  weighing  2  or  3  /&«.  each. 

Annotta  Egg.  %».  Lump  akhot 
lba'na  IV  o'yulib,  L.    Generally  inf 

Annotta.  Xngliih.  iSWikTiiADBA.,B 
A.;  Orlka'na  bsductta,  L.  a  fr 
mess  commonly  prq^ared  from  egg 
aanotta,  gum  tragaewUhJlaur  mfarit^ 
soap,  ir€d»-oU,  Penetian  red,  or  bole, 
salt,  water,  mixed  by  heat  in  a  copper 
formed  into  rolls.  Sold  for  genuine 
iVom  which  it  is  readily  disting^ishc 
inferior  quality,  and  its  partial  solo 
alcohol. 

Annotta,  Liq'uid.  See  Solution  oi 
TA  (below), 

Annotta,  Pu^'rified.    See  Obellivi 

Annotta  SoU.  J^.  Oklba'va  tv  i 
O.  ur  BAO'ULis,  L.  From  the  Brazl 
dry,  brown  outside,  yellow  within, 
pure,  this  is  the  variety  most  esteei 
the  one  prefierred  for  colouring  cheese 

Annotta,  Solu'tion  ^  Syn,  EasBKC 

irOTTA,   EXTBAOT   OV  A.,    AlOrOTIA-E 

Solu'tio  oblba'kje,  Extbac'tuk  o. 
A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  equal 
annotta  and  pearlssh,  the  whole  bein 
or  boiled  together  until  the  ingred 
dissolved.  Sold  in  bottles.  See  j 
{above),  Nakebbv  Dte,  &c. 

AV'O^.  [Ch*.  j  In  compositiau,  upwi 
as  in  auooatkartie  (emetic).    See  An 

AV'ODE.  lAteraUg,  'upward  v 
eleetro-ohemittrg,  the  'way  in,'  or 
which  the  electric  current  is  sup 
enter  substances  through  which  il 
as  opposed  to  the  cathode,  or 
which  it  goes  out;  the  positive  p 
voltaic  barbery. 

AH'ODTHS  (-dine).  Sgn,  Avo'dyn 
lis-),  L.;  Anodin,  Fr.;  Schmbbzs' 
Qer.    That  allays  pain ;  soothing ;  at 

Anodynea.  <^ii.  Ano'dyna  (sing. 
mm),  L. ;  ANODf  N8,  Rxm^bs  a.,  Fr. 
didme  and  pkarmaeg,  substances  an 
which  allay  pain.  Smne  (as  the  pab] 
act  by  aotaally  aaioaging  pain;  othe 
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bf  iirfm""^  deep;  whikt  ■  tbird 
uanea),  give  nn  by  itape^rin^  tho 
bjIoKiuDgthenttcepUUlitytopalii. 
Kpniicip*l«iiodjii«(aTeo[uiiiii,  moT- 
litBt,  omphiir,  eUm,  cUoroforni, 
rdntc,  aod  otlwr  nwrtirinw  at  ths 
Id  ^ueh  mmt  be  added  ipiritiioiu 
••M,  ud  the  tbnager  TuietiM  of 


i,li1halllt(-ik).  ^n.  Aho'sthdm 
I  (-tn-«),  L.  Pnp.  Take  of  t^nt;) 
,1m.;  amuead-wattr,  8  M. ;  FreKA 
M.  (or  reetifitd  tpirii,  i  ot.);  eal- 
una,  i  Of.  ;  mix.  An  eicelleut  ano- 
iBladd  for  iDbnU. — Don,  A  mudl 
]  wm  nqoind. 

IIA  <-^a'-]r%).  Fnedom  from 
■tiMd*. 

IT.  ^.  AxoBSX'u.  L.;  Avo- 
,  0«r.  In  ]>ailtotiigi/,  want  of,  or 
ioiniibsd  appetite,  wltbont  loatb- 
L  It  11  niaallj  lymptomatic  of 
liana.    See  Attkiiib,  Dzsruau, 


II(-Wl-j'6'-ni).  Pnp.  Put 
•Mfooofala  [rf  Mgar,  and  Z  nnall 
'  riliiiji  or  aiMva/a,  into  b  chocolate 
in  MWiNjr  tiattT,  or  over  the  flrt, 
ke  mixture  npidlj  stirred  until  it 
liN  and  thicken  a  little ;  then  add 
ymnfnli  of  ttraage-^fiower  water  or 
,  md  wrre  it  up  in  wine-glauea. 
t  Itafian  domeitic  remedy  for   a 

a,  ^.  EMX'R,FlB'HIBB*t(pIz'-); 

%.;  FoDxio.  Ft.;  Amsisb,  Oer.; 
J.  TW«  well-known  little  insect 
tta  taBiiljJbniii"eida,  and  the  order 
m.  Like  the  bee,  it  is  a  social 
m  in  commnnitiei  which  ma;  be 
n  Well-ivguktcd  repnblics,  anil  is  of 
— male,  female,  and  nentcr.  Those 
la  tb«  last  alone  labonr  and  take 
I  a*>  and  yonng.    The  red  anl  con- 

00  ACID  (^aeid  o^  aaJi),  and  a  pe- 
xom  ouu  BoUi  of  the«e  maj  Iw 
J  BBceratioii  in  reclified  tpirit.     A 

1  prepared,  and  flavoured  «1th  aro- 
aliCatea  Hoffman's  Ktv  he  Masm- 


and  bicarbonalet,  AlluoifU  ij  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  when  the  acidity  is  conjoined 
with  nausea  und  falntness,  or  is  accompanied 
with  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement  or 
hytteria.  ia  nndnnbtcdly  the  heat ;  when  groat 
irrilabili^  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  exist, 
TOiABB  is  to  be  preferred  i  when  tho  addi^ 
is  accompanied  with  diarrbcea,  carbaimle  ^ 
lima  (prepared  chalk},  liat-waier,  or  Carara- 
water;  and  when  with  cotHnenatt,  HaOnsbia. 
Thi^  may  all  be  advsntageoosly  combined  with 
some  aimplc  aromatic,  tEfftnger,  cmitamon,  or 
peppermint.  Their  jwepurafion,  datet,  admi~ 
Miilration,  Ac.,  will  be  fonnd  onder  each  in  its 
alphabetical  place;  and /»r«Ht2ii  containing 
them,  under  DuAvaait,  Lozikqu,  Hix- 
TVBIR,  &c. 

ATTAL'OICS  (-ai'-).  Sji».  iSTAJ/aiCi,L. 
Hedinnei  which  relieve  pun ;  anodyne*. 

AniAL'EALIHES  (Snt-U'-kK-IIni).  %m. 
AiriALXALl'tu,  L.  Agents  or  medicines  which 
correct  alkalinity.  All  the  acidi,  except  the 
carbonic,  are  antalkaline. 

AHTE-.  In  eompotUion,  before  contrary, 
opponte;  geueraUy  in  the  fir*t  sense.     See 

AH  TSELKIK'TICS,  Aiitlie]niln'tUc«(-th£l-). 
See  ViBKirnBiH  and  Wobms. 

AaTHIAanfl!  (-in).    See  AirTUKnti. 

ASTHOKTAK.  Syn.  Snco'trB  vi'ol*  pkb- 
fiki'tus,  L.  The  expressed  jalce  of  the  aweet 
or  purple  violet  (ri'ola  odora'ta — Lion.),  de- 
fecated, gently  heated  in  glass  or  earthenware 
to  192°  yahr.,  then  skimmed,  cooled,  and  fil- 
tered; a  little  recti&ed  spirit  is  next  added, 
and  the  following  day  the  whole  is  again  fil- 
tered.    It  moit  ba  kept  well  eorked,  and  io 

cool  utuation. 

Usea,  Sf-c.  Chiefly  to  make  symp  of  violets, 
1  colour  and  flavour  liquears,  and  as  a  che- 
mical test.  The  London  dmg^ta  obtain  it 
principally  from  Lincolnshire. 

AS^HOKY'S  FIBE.  Boint  (-to.niz).  See 
EaiBiPgnB. 

AIT'THOTTPE.     See  PHOTOOBAfHT. 

ABTHKACmi:  (-sTii).    Paranapthalinc. 

A1I'THEACIT£  (-lite).  [Eng.,  Fr.l  Ss*- 
Antheac'olitk.G  lamcb'-  coal,  Stonh-co  AlJ, 

HlHEBAL     CHAB'cOAI.*;     ANTHBACI'tIS,    L.  ; 

Qlahkeohli,  Ger.  A  species  of  coal  round 
in   the  tranaition-rock   formation,  consisting 
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poker,  it  may  be  burnt  in  a  common  |^te. 
The  Americans  use  a  little  charcoal  as  kindle, 
and  seldom  sapplj  fresh  coal  to  the  fire  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  a  day. 

The  inferior  varieties  of  anthracite  are  tech- 
•  nically  and  prorindallv  called  cnlm;  as  is  also 
the  small  and  waste  of  the  better  kinds. 

For  the  cmahftU,  geology t  oaloriflo  v<ilue,  Ac, 
of  anthracite,  see  Coal,  Culm,  EYAFOSiiTioir, 
FuiL,  Hbat,  Ac 

AHTHRACOKAU.  [£ng.,  L.]  %».  Ak- 
thbaxoxa'li,  AirmBAx'ALi ;  Ak'thbaco- 
XAfid,  Hamb.  C.  1846.  Frep,  1.  (Polya.) 
Carbonate  of  potassa,  6  oe.;  qoick-lime,  3i  oz.; 
water,  4  pints;  proceed  as  directed  for  '  liqaor 
of  potassa,'  then  evaporate  the  dear  Uqaid,  in 
an  iron  capsule,  to  aboat  6  fl.  oz.,  add  of  finely 
powdered  mineral  coal,  5  oz.,  boil,  with  constant 
stirring,  to  dryness,  and  continue  the  stirring 
at  a  reduced  heat,  until  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  homogeneous  black  powder,  which  must 
be  at  once  placed  in  small,  dry,  and  well- 
stoppered  phials. 

2.  (Hamb.  C.  1845;  Ph.  Baden.  1841.) 
Hydrate  of  potassa,  7  dr. ;  melt,  add  of  kennel- 
coal,  6  dr.,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

JProp^  ij^c.  A  deliquescent  black  powder, 
with  a  caustic  taste,  and  empyreumatic  smell; 
10  gn.  with  1  fl.  oz.  of  water,  after  filtration, 
fbrms  a  clear,  dark  brown  solution,  giving  a 
precipitate  with  adds,  without  effervescence. 
'-'Doee,  1  to  3  grs.,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  and 
externally,  made  into  a  pommade  or  ointment 
(i  to  1  dr.,  to  lard,  1  oz.) ;  in  skin  diseases 
(particularly  herpetic  eruptions),  scrofula, 
chronic  rheumatism,  &c  It  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Dr.  Gibert,  and  by  its  inventor. 
Dr.  Polya;  but  apparently  undeservedly. 

Anthracokali,  Snl'phuretted.  Sgn.  Anthba- 
coea'li817LPHXJBb'tum,L.  JPrep.  (Polya.)  As 
formula  1  {above),  but  adding  sulphur,  4  dr., 
immediately  after  stirring  in  the  powdered 
coaL — Doee,  me,  &c.,  as  tiie  last.    See  Fuli- 

GOKALT. 

AKTHRACOH'ETiiB.  Sgn,  Anthaaoom'e- 
TBUM,  L.;  Anthbaoometbe,  Fr.;  Eohlen- 
BAXJBX1CB88BB,  Gcr.  An  apparatus  used  to 
determine  the  heating  power  or  commercial 
value  of  coal,  or  other  Aiel ;  also  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  any  gaseous  mixture. 

AHTHTPVOncS  (-thtp.).  Syn.  Aim- 
hyfkot'ios  (-hXp-),  &c.    See  Agbifkotios. 

ANTl-.  [Qr.,  AvTi,  against]  In  eompo- 
eition,  before,  ag^nst,  contrary  to,  corrective 
of,  &c,  more  especially  representing  anta- 
gonism or  opposition ;  whilst  the  Latm  ante*, 
is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  before,  having 
reference  to  precedence  either  of  place  or 
time. 

Anii'  is  a  common  prefix  in  English  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  especially 
those  connected  with  pharmacology  and  me- 
dicine, the  final  i  being  either  dropped  or 
jvttun^d  ^nt  generally  uie  first)  before  a,  e, 
and  b;  as  in  anUcid  (-tlte^-))  antibil'ions, 


anti-emetlc^antbelmin'tac,  antisea 
sep'tic,  &c,  whether  used  as  • 
substantives.  These  oompoDnds^wl 
numerous,  are  in  general  aelf-expl 

AVTIABUS  (-In;  -ti'— Bran 
Fr.]  Sjyn,  As'THiLBXsm,  Ens^ 
ABrvA,  AsrrHiABx'KA,  AirxiA^B] 
(-zh't),  L.  The  active  prindple  i 
poison  of  Java.  It  ia  extnusted  t 
tially  inspissated  juice  (npas-poi 
upas-tree  by  alcohol,  and  may 
under  the  form  of  small  pearly 
scales,  by  careful  evaporatiim. — J 
3i$0fulder). 

JProp.,  ^,  Soluble  in  27  pari 
water;  freely  soluble  in  alcohol] 
in  ether ;  heat  decomposes  IL  It  i 
poison,  to  which  no  antidote  is  kn 
a  minute  quantity  introduced  ini 
rapidly  brings  on  vomiting, 
and  death.  *<It  renders  the  h 
sible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  bloo 
Brodie.) 

AUTTI-ATTRX'TIOV  (-tnsh'.). 
Syn.  Ax'LE-aBBABS,  Fbiotiok  C 
BBiOATnra  cx>]fF0XJi!rD,  &c  iV 
plumbago  (black  lead),  finely  po 
sifted,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  ; 
gradually  added,  through  a  sieve,  t 
wdght  of  good  lard  contained  in 
and  rendered  semi-finid,  but  not 
gentle  heat ;  the  mass  being  vigor 
with  a  strong  wooden  spatula,  afl 
dition,  until  the  mixture  is  compl( 
composition  smooth  and  uniform, 
is  then  gradually  raised  until 
liquefies,  when  the  vessel  is  remov 
fire  to  a  cool  situation,  and  the  sti: 
should  have  been  unremitted,  coni 
the  mixture  is  quite  cold.  It  is  ap 
cold  state,  with  a  brush,  about  < 
according  to  the  vdodty  of  the 
is  sidd  to  be  fully  8-4thB  chei 
than  oil,  taUow,  tar^  or  any  of  t! 
compo's.  When  intended  for  nsei 
will  be  exposed  to  warmth,  and 
waste  by  dripping,  a  part,  or  eve 
of  the  lard  is  rephiced  by  hard  str 
or  tallow,  or  a  little  bees'  wax  is  a 
its  manufacture. 

2.  JBlack  lead,  1  part ;   iallow 
parts ;  groimd  together  until  perfc 
dther  with  or  without  camphor,  8 
cwt.    Expired  patent. 

8.  Scotch  soda,  60  lbs,;  water,  d( 
solve  in  a  capadous  boiler,  addj 
hard  tallow,  of  each  li  cwt,  and  I 
drawn  the  heat,  stir  vigorously 
until  the  mass  is  homogeneous 
solidified.  In  hot  weather  the  p 
tallow  is  increased,  and  that  of 
diminished ;  in  winter,  the  reverse 
the  axles  of  railway  carriages 
coarse  purposes.  For  express  tr 
low  is  xunudly  employed,  iRespe< 
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poored  out  or  diawn  off,  h>  tbat  the  ladlmeiit 
may  not  be  disturbed. 

AJTIMO"HIAL  {-ni5M'.y'a)i.  [Kng,  Fr.] 
Sgn.  AsilX0Kli.'LlB,  L.  Pertuning  to,  com- 
poeed  of,  or  txmtwiiiiig  antuoony.  In  iHtdieine 
and  piarmaeg,  appUel  to  piepemtiona  or  re- 
media*  (akt[xo"niaui;  A)miioNu"i:ji>  L.) 
in  which  antimony,  or  one  of  Its  compooadsj 
■■  the  leading  or  cbuacteriitic  ingredient. 

iJmX.VVlk.TSD.  %i>.  Ahtwonia'tcb, 
L.  Uiied  or  impregnated  with  antiinony; 
antimoniaL 

ISimOHlC  ACID.  %■.  AcmiFK  ura- 
xoh'iodh,  L. ;  Acms  antiuohiqub.  Ft.; 
AvTiHONiAUiiE,  Oct. 

iVqD.     1.  Pure  met^lic  antimony, 
powder,   or   Bmall   fragments,   is  digeatcd  in 
eiceu  of  concentrated  nitric  add,   until   tlie 
oxidation   and   convenion  is   complete;    tlie 
ezceu  of  nitric  acid  is  then  removed  by 
pontion  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  resid 
thrown  into  cold  distilled  water ;  after  which 
the  powder  (AUTimiHro  acid)  is  collected 
a  calico  filter,  Trashed  with  distilled  water,  and 
dried  by  ■  gentle  heat.    Pure. 

2.  Mtiallie  amlinum^  (!□  powder),  1  parti 
potedered  nitre,  6  or  B  parts ;  are  mixed  and 
ignited  or  deflagisted  in  ■  ulver  crucible ;  the 
mass,  when  cold,  is  powdered;  the 
alkali  washed  out  with  hot  water,  and 


sidunm  (Aim>io"H 


IK)  J, 


posed  with  iydrocMoric  iwirf ;  lastly,  the  pre- 
cipitate (ahum OHIO  acid)  is  washed  and  dried 

That  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  dibasic, 
and  has  the  formula  H^b^,,  while  that  prO' 
duced  by  the  second  process  is  tetrabaiic,  and 
has  the  formula  II,St^(X;  the  former  is  called 
simply  atttimonie  acid,  Uie  Utter  mttantimonu! 

Prop,  .^nfimmic  add  is  a  aofl  white  paw. 
der,  sparingly  solnhle  in  water,  reddens  litmus, 
and  is  dissolved,  evea  in  the  cold,  by  stroog 
hydrochloric  acid  and  by  potash.  The  hydro- 
chloric solution,  mixed  with  a  small  qoantity 
of  water,  yields,  after  a  while,  a  precipitate  of 
antimonic  add;  hut  if  dilated  with  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  water,  it  remains  clear.  Ammo- 
nia does  notdissolveil  in  the  cold.  Dy  heating 
with  a  large  eicen  of  caustic  potash  it  is  con- 
verted into  metanUmonic  acid. 

Matanlimoaia  aeid  is  more  readily  dissolved 
by  acids  than  antimonic  acid,  and  is  dissolved 
by  amiDOais,  aiter  a  while,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatoraa.  It  is  ilso  perfectly  soluble  in 
■  large  quantity  of  wnt«r,  and  is  precipitated 
therenrom  by  acids.  It  is  very  anstable,  and 
eanly  changes  hlto  antimonic  acid,  even  in 

AHTPUOnC  AHETSBISE   (Sb^^.    Sgn. 

AHTIHOKIO  OxIDB,  AXHySBOVB  Aktiuomo 
AoiD,  Pbhioxidb  ov  Amtihoht.  Antimoaic 
or  metantimonic  acid,  heated  to  a  temperature 
below  redces*  lose*  water  and  yields  the  anby- 
dnd%  Sbfif.  Antimonic  anhydride  ii  a 
'  JUimn'M  (— Jlsyns)  li  a  bsrbtrlsiL 


Boiled  widi 

caustic  potssb,  it  is  dinolved.  ! 
carbonate  of  potassiuiu,  carboiue 
expeUed.  and  a  salt  is  prodaoed 
antimonic  acid  i«  precipitated  1» 

AHTI1I0BI0U8  ACID.  Sea 
Tbtbozidb  of. 

ABTUOHETTZD.       j%a.      L 

;   ASTIM.01IIi.'TT!B,  L.      C( 


or  containing  antimony.    See  Hi 

AB'TIl[OBT(-te-m<in-e).  .^.11 

fiifotnr*,BBa'vt.i>BOFA.ti  Aim 


[,  Stis'iuu,  Mbtai.'l) 
NUt,  A  BBO'tiLTiat,  Ac,  L.;  Aht 
Aktiuok,  SpiBuaunz,  Sfibsbo 
GLAMZHEXAij^  Ger.  J  Antucob 
The  term  formerly  applied  to  tt 
pbida  or  greyish -black  semi-ci; 
of  antimony:  bat  now  aolely  app 
the  pore  metal. 

Soarett.    Metallic  anUmony,  in 
with  silver  and  iron  (kativk  ahti 

sulphur     (ORAT      HOUHIDI     07     i 

nickel  (hickelip'bbous  aruan 
found  in  Bohemia,  Unngary,  Oena 
France,  Eogland,  Borneo,  and  Ame 
idisedy  combined  with  oxide  of  iro 


forming  ores,  eithersmallinquanti 
value,  in  varioos  parts  of  the  wori 
tbeonlyoneiuBufficient  abondance 
is  the  common  snlphoret,  known 
Umony'  or  'stibnite.' 

l^ep.  Native  anUioony  is  fee 
purities  by  fusion.  The  salpbide, 
melted  from  tbe  gangue,  is  comm- 
by  exposure  on    ' 


rerbcratory  furnace,  and  is  then 
,he  metallic  state  by  fosioD  in  cr< 
nal-dnst,  crnde  tartar,  or  somi 
oxidudng  agent.  To  Iroe  the  p 
■ —  it  is  generally  fused,  or  r».fi 


omUHo  aMmottSi  tb«  tbmM  nd  ipott  in 
both  OMM  Mw  iniolDblB  in  mtcr,  and  In  di- 
hto  taliitian  of  ehloridc  (enid*  hypochloTita) 
nl  Mdi.  On  beating  tha  oentra  of  tlw  tab* 
to  ndnen  wtth  a  ipirit  lamp,  the  blubh-graen 
ooloar  of  &e  flame  Iw mi  In  inteon^,  and 
a  minor  of  meUUio  lutlinonj,  of  lilTer; 
Initn^  fimni  inride  tbo  tube  at  tbe  ignited 
part.  On  paning  dr;  nilplmTetted  hjdrogen 
throngb  the  tab^  itill  bcat«d  by  a  ipirit 
lanq^  tUi  mirror  aMnmea  a  redditb-yelloff  co> 
lour,  ippToaehlng  black  in  ita  thicKer  parta ; 


and  bj  ezponire  to  a  feeble  itream  of  hydro- 
chlorio  add  gie,  almoit  immediately,  or  in  a 
fair  lecondi,  dinppeara,  beiog  carried  off  bj 
tbe  gai,  which,  'i  puaed  into  a  little  dii- 
tilled  water,  yields  a  lolntian  of  chloride  of 
antimony,  which  may  be  farther  labmitted 
to  any  of  tho  omal'  terti.'  If  the  labatonce 
be  in  tbe  lolid  itate,  it  mntt  be  reduced 
powder  and  diaaolred  in  water;  or  if  inulable 
in  (hat  menitranm,  a  tolntion  mnit  be  ob- 
tained bj  digeation  in  either  hot  hydrochloric 
or  uitrohydn>cLloric  acid,  before  proceeding 
to  examine  it  by  thii  method. 

Af»i,    Aatimony  ii  generally 
nuder  the  form  of  tertulpiida ;  bnt 
ai  aatimomotu  am^fdride,  and— though  more 
Mldom— ai  purt  m^al : — 

1.  A  iolntion  being  obtained  ai  above, 
if  neoenarr,  it  'a  itronglj  acidnlated  witb 
tartaric  acid,  and  tbe  antimony  throim  down 
ai  a  lulphide  by  a  itream  of  Bnlphnrett«d  hy- 
drogen. After  wanning  the  Bolation  and 
allowing  it  to  cool,  the  precipitate  (tirbul- 
raiDi)  ii  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed.  A  imall  portion  digeited  in  itrong 
hj£ochloric  aod,  will  comp)et«ly  diMolTe  if 
it  be  tbe  pnre  lolpbide;  in  which  case  the 
qinntity  of  aktikovt  aongbt  will  be  eqoal  to 
711  i  (71'6t)  of  the  weight  of  the  inlphidG 
Ibnnd  (*eTf  nearly).'  Shonld  only  ptit  of 
tbe  precdidtate  ba  aolable,  a  known  weight  of 
it  may  be  Intradneed  intJi  a  daak,  and  a  coq- 
I  S«  AiiiRian*  Aoin. 

■  TknMUt  If  allMMH  drM  it  SIP  Fihr.  atiU 
RttiM  tnai  o(  inta,  wh^  ii  not  wboU;  tidied  imta 


chloric  a^  tba  mlitore  bring  d 
gantla  hMt^  until  tba  reactiani*  o 
the  whida  of  the  iotphar  ia  iSm 
Nnmng  aolntion  ^ntad  with  «■ 
acidnlated  with  tartario  add,  am 
chloridaof  barinm  added  at  loogi 
the  llqnid,  yield*  a  wedpttate^  i 
wei^i  after  it  haa  Wn  thocoai 
dii^  and  gently  ignitad,  mtilti| 
givea  the  qnanti^  w  nruBUB  ii 
and  which,  dednctad  frotn  tha  * 
tiUpUdt  first  fband,  f^vea  the  qoi 
UTIKOKZ,  ai  helbie. 

2.  The  qnantity  of  pore  Axm 
meroial  Munplea  may  be  detannine 
them  pn  powder)  with  nitria 
oiidiaea  tbe  anttmonj  and  leaTea 
■olnble  itate,  wbilit  it  diitalT> 
melali.  Tbe  renilting  oxide  ii  ' 
filter,  waihed,  dried,  ignited  in  » 
lain  crucible,  and  neighed — ita  i 
plied  by  "TSSB  girei  the  qnan 
metal  aongbt. 

3.  Ditelve  a  known  weight  of 
bydn>chloric  add,  immem  a  blac 
tailic  tin  in  the  aolntion,  and  kt 
icidiiloui,  and  in  a  itate  of  gentli 
the  heat  of  a  land  bath,  when 
the  iVTOiorrs  will  be  precipitat 
form  of  a  black  powder,  and  ma; 
waihed,  dried,  and  weighed.  TI 
larly  adapted  to  illoji  of  antin 
See  livl*  (above)  and  Ar.  (belc 

Pmr,  Tbe  antimony  of  commi 
contain*  a  little  anenic,  with  va 
ties  of  iron,  lead,  gnlpbnr,  ani 
imparities  may  be  thns  detected 

1.  (Arsenic)  By  fosing  the  sam] 
mixed  with  aboat  an  equal  weighi 
bitartrate  of  potaesinm,  in  a  coven 
2  or  3  hoars,  and  placing  the  ree 
which  is  an  alloy  of  antimony  a 
in  a  '  Marii't  apparatiu '  along 
water,  wliea  the  disengagement 
gas  will  commence,  and  may  lie 
nsnal  manner.     See  Absihic. 

2.  (Iron.)  Dissolve  the  powde 
nitrobjdrocblorie  add,  dilate  the 
B  large  qnantity  of  cold  water,  t 
a  current  of  snlpharetted  hjdr 
the  filtrate  at  long  as  it  piodt 
tate;  again  filter,  boil  the  filten 
few  minatfs  to  drive  oB  the  bd1| 
drogen,  and  then  teat  it  with  fi 
potasnnm,  which  will  give  a  hli 
if  iron  be  present;  or  inperast 
filtrate  with  ammonia,  and  the 
(□Iphydrate  of  ammonium,  wh< 
conditions,  a  black  preci{ntBte  « 

8.  (Lead.)  Digest  the  powde 
hot  nitric  add,  which  will  dis 
UEU>  bnt  leave  the  antimony 
whitiah  powder;  nddanm  ma 
driai,  ^B^ei,  asA  w^S^«A>«a  tf 
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sulphur^  4  parU;  erud€  aniimonif,  3  parti; 
])owdcr,  mix,  and  calcine  in  a  luted  crucible 
tor  an  hour.  Emetic,  resolvent,  and  altera- 
tive.— Dose.  1  to  6  grs. ;  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  &c« 

Antimony,  Co'mie  ot  Syn.  Aktimo^'kii 
CKBUs'SA,  L.  P#rp.  (Bate.)  As  diaphoretic 
antimony  (over  which  it  possesses  no  advan- 
tage), merely  using  the  metal  instead  of  the 
sulphide. 

An  old  preparation  made  by  igniting  anti- 
mony in  the  sun's  rays,  by  means  of  a  lens,  was 
called  AVTIMONII  csbubba  sola^'bis. 

Antimony,  Chlo^'rides  of  (klore'-idz) : — 

1.  Antiinony,  Trichloride  of.    SbClj.    %». 

TXBCHLOBIDX  OF  ASTIUOVY,  AVTIMONIOUB 
OHLOBIDB,  CULO'^BISB  OFAVTIMONT,  SBSQUI- 
OHLOBIDB  OP  A.,  BUTTXB  OF  A.,  Cau'BTIO  AK- 

TiMomrf,  &c;  AKTiMo"irii  chlobi'dusi,  A. 
tebchlobi'dttv,  a.  bv'tybum*,  &c,  L.; 
Chlobitbb  d'aktihoinb,  Betbbb  d' anti- 
koine,  &c.,  Fr. ;  Antixon-ohlobid,  Sfibbb- 
olanz-butteb,  Ger.  Tbiais  the  substance  of 
which  common  chloride,  or  butter  of  anti- 
mony, of  the  shops,  is  an  impure  concentrated 
solution  containing  free  acid. 
iVe/i.    1.  Solid,  anhtdboub  :— 

a.  Pure  commercial  tersulphide  of  antimony ^ 
in  coarse  powder,  1  part ;  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  5  parts ;  are  mixed  in  a  capacious 
stoneware  or  glass  vessel  set  under  a  chimney 
with  a  quick  draught,  to  convey  away  the 
fumes,  the  whole  being  constantly  stirred,  and, 
OS  the  effervescence  slackens,  a  gradually  in- 
creasing gentle  heat  applied  until  solution  is 
complete;  the  resulting  liquid  is  put  into  a 
retort,  and  distilled,  until  each  drop  of  the 
distillate,  as  it  falls  into  the  aqueous  liquid 
which  has  previously  passed  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver, produces  a  copious  white  precipitate; 
the  receiver  is  then  changed,  and  the  distilla- 
tion continued,  when  pure  tbichlobide  of 
antimony  passes  over,  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  white  and  highly  crystalline  mass,  which 
must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  air. 

b.  From  pure  metallic  antimony,  2  parts; 
bichloride  of  mercury,  5  parts ;  both  in  fine 
powder ;  mixed  and  distilled  in  a  retort  with  a 
large  neck,  by  a  gentle  sand-heat,  into  a  smt- 
able  receiver.    Chemically  pure. 

2.  Liquid:— 

a,  (Li'quob  antimo^nii  chlobi'di,  B.  P.) 
Syn,  Solution  of  chlobide  of  antimony. 

I*rep.  Take  of  bl^tck  antimony,  1  lb, ;  hy- 
drochloric  acid,  4i  pints;  pUcc  the  black  anti- 
mony in  a  porcelain  vessel ;  pour  upon  it  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  constantly  stirring, 
apply  to  the  mixture,  beneath  a  flue  with  a 
gtKKl  draught,  a  gentle  heat,  which  must  be 
gradually  augmented  as  the  evolution  of  gas 
begins  to  slacken,  until  the  liquid  boils.  Main- 
tain it  at  this  temperature  fur  fifteen  minutes; 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  filter 
the  liquid  through  calico  into  another  vessel, 
returning  what  passes  through  first,  that  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  may  be  obtained.   Boil 


this  down  to  the  bulk  of  two  piati, 
serve  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Characters  and  TsHs.  A  heavy  fii 
ally  of  a  yellowiah-red  eoUmr.  A  li 
dropped  into  water  giYCB  a  wlute  pi 
and  the  filtered  solution  lets  fidl  a  a 
poeit  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  i 
the  white  precipitate  formed  by  < 
treated  with  sulpnnrctted  hydrogen  i 
orange-colonred.  The  ipedfic  gnti 
solution  is  1*47.  One  fluid  drad^o 
with  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  on 
taric  acid  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  waj 
a  clear  solution,  which,  if  treated  wil 
retted  hydrogen,  gives  an  orange  pi 
weighing,  when  washed  and  driied  a; 
least  22  grains. 

b.  (CommerciaL)»a.  Take  of  mI 
antimony,  3i  Ihs, ;  common  suit,  2  U 
vitriol,  li  lb, ;  water,  1  lb, ;  proceed 
Prod.,  2i  lbs. 

c.  From  roasted  sulphide  or  yUu, 
mony,  7  lbs, ;  salt,  28  Ihs. ;  oil  of  i 
lbs,  s  water  14  Ihs, ;  as  before. 

d.  From  crude  eulphide  of  amiim 
dered),  25  }hs,i  strongest  eommere 
chloric  acid,  1  cwt, ;  nitric  acid,  I 
before;  the  product  being  coloon 
MiAjiQ  pemitrtxte  of  iron,  and  made 
sp.  gr.  1*4.  The  quality  ia  improve 
process  more  easily  conducted,  if  the « 
mony  is  roasted  before  dissolving 
acid.    The  same  applies  to  the  othe 

Prop,,  S^c—a,  Solid.  When  j 
neaHy  free  from  water,  it  somewl 
bles  butter,  melts  with  a  gentle  heat 
tially  crystallises  on  cooling ;  ia  vei^ 
cent,  and  quickly  passes  into  an  \ 
when  exposed  to  damp  air;  vei 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  water, 
to  its  quiintity,  more  or  less  deco 
\i\i<^\!L  perfectly  pure  and  anhydrou 
a  white  and  highly  crystalline  ma 
decomposed  by  air  and  moisture.- 
TiON.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  of 
varies  from  1*25  to  1*4^  in  which  ai 
transparent  fuming  yellow  liquid  (ni 
artificially  coloured),  and  extremely 
caustic.  Submitted  to  distillation, 
parts  with  its  water  and  excess  of  i 
which  the  salt  itself  is  volatilised, 
ing  the  receiver  as  soon  as  the  dist' 
cretes  on  cooling,  or  produces  a  cop 
precipitate  on  falling  into  the  liqu 
passed  over,  the  pure  anhydbous 
bide  may  be  readily  obtained. 
Phys.  eff,.  Ant,,  Lesions,  Sfc.  See  A 
Uses.  In  medicine,  only  extern 
chiefly  as  a  caustic  or  escharotic  to  tl 
caused  by  rabid  and  venomous  ani 
to  repress  excessive  granulations  in  u 
pharmacy,  as  a  source  of  both  a 
and  oxide  of  antimony.  The  refddi 
retort  when  corrosive  sublimate  ia  m 
phide  of  mercury,  and  was  forme 
cinnabab  of  ANTixomr. 
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AimHO''irn  vit'bum,  AiraTMO^iriUM  titbi- 
mca'tum,  a.  titeipac'tum  (Ph.  L.  1788), 

Ox'TDUM.ANTIMOirn  VITBIPICATTJM,  &C.,  L.  ; 
YEBBB    D'AKTIMOIinB,    OXYBULFTnUI    D'AKTI- 

XODTB  BUJOATi,  Ft.  Frep.  fPh.  L.  1788.) 
Roast  iulpkide  of  antimony  in  a  uiallow  earthen 
vessel,  over  a  moderate  fire*  stirring  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod,  nntil  it  turns 
whitish-grey  and  ceases  to  emit  ftimes  at  a  red 
heat;  put  the  residuum  into  a  covered  cru- 
cible which  it  shall  only  two  thirds  fill,  and 
expose  it  to  an  intense  heat  (gradually  raised), 
until  it  ftises,  then  pour  it  out  on  an  iron  plate. 
If  calcined  too  much,  a  little  more  crude 
antimony  may  be  added  to  make  it  run 
well. 

Comp^  JProp^  &e.  A  mixture  of  sulphide 
and  oxide  of  antimony  contaminated  with  a 
little  silica  and  iron.  In  fine  powder  it  is 
emetic,  in  doses  of  1  to  3  grs. ;  but  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  and  violence  of  its  operation,  is 
now  seldom  employed.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
cheap  source  of  the  tbboxisb  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  tartar  emetic. 

Antimony,  Glass  of  (Cera'^ted).  8yn,  Ajtti- 
iio"kii  vit'bum  ceba'titm,  L.  Prep,  (Dr. 
Young  &  Ph.  L.  1746.)  OUu8  of  anHmony, 
in  very  fine  powder,  1  oz. ;  yellow  waXf  1  dr. ; 
melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  keep  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  free  from  flame,  (constantly 
stirring,)  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it 
acquires  a  snuff  colour,  then  pour  it  out  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper  (or  a  plate),  and  when 
cold,  powder  it. — bote*  2  to  10  grs.,  in  dysen- 
tery, Ac. 

Antimony,  Li'ver  of.    8yn,    He'pab  akti- 

HO'^KII,  L.  ;    H^AB  D'ASTIMOIinEE,  OXTSUIr 

FUBE  D'AirriMoiirB  siLiOAT]^  Fr.  Frep, 
From  sulphide  of  atUimony,  1  part;  and  dry 
carbonate  of  iodium  or  potaesiuntj  2  parts; 
melted  together,  and  heated  until  it  acquires 
the  proper  colour,  and  then  cooled,  and  pow- 
dere^L 

Comp,,  Usee,  <f'e.  A  mixture  of  trioxide  of 
antimony,  sulphide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  and  undecomposed  trisulphide  of 
antimony.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  farriersy  in 
doses  of  1  to  2  drs.,  as  an  alterative  purge  for 
horses,  in  greasy  heels,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  by 
chemists,  as  a  source  of  the  crude  oxide.  Crocus 
of  antimony,  before  noticed,  sometimes  passes 
under  the  name,  and  is  sold  for  it. 

Antimony,  Ore  ot  8yn,  AirriHONT-OBE. 
Native  sulphide  of  antimony. 

Antimony,  Oxide  o£  The  B.  P.  name  for 
Antimony,  Trioxide  of  (which  see). 

Antimony,  Oxides  of  Antimony  forms 
vrith  oxygen  three  definite  compounds,  viz. 
the— 

Tripxide     or     antimonious 
oxide      ....  SbPs 

Tetroxide    or    antimonoso-  f    or 

antimonic  oxide      .        .  ^hjd^  <    Sb^Oj. 

Pentoxide     or     antimonic  (.  SbjO^ 

oxide      .        ,        .        .SbjOs 


Antimony,  TrioiidA  t/L    SbgCV 
oxn>B  OB  AKTXXoinr,  AimifOHi 

(B.  P.     OZIDB    OF  ABTDCOVT,  E 

MOirn  oxisux,  L.).  Ftep,  (B.  1 
soImHou  qf  oMorids  (if  amtimouy,  1 
carbonate  of  soda,  6  ox, ;  waier,  2 
<i^2«2 100^  a  sufficiency.  Fourth) 
solution  into  the  watcar,  mix  tha 
the  precipitate  settle»  remove  the 
liquid  by  a  siphon,  add  one  gallon 
¥rater,  agitate  well,  let  the  predpii 
again  withdraw  the  fiuid,  and  rep 
cesses  of  afibsion  of  distilled  waitc 
and  subsidence.  Add  now  the  < 
soda  previously  dissolved  in  two  ] 
tUIed  water,  leave  them  in  contact 
hour,  stirring  fluently,  collect  tk 
a  calico  filter,  and  wash  with  boil 
water  nntil  the  washings  cease  to 
cipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitra 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  Lastiy, 
duct  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  212^. 

Char,  <f  Tests,  A  greyish-wk 
fusible  at  a  low  red  heat,  insolul 
but  reacUly  dissolved  by  hydrochloi 
solution,  dropped  into  distilled  w 
white  deposit,  at  once  changed  t 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  disso 
when  boiled  with  an  excess  of  the 
of  potash. 

Uses,  Chiefly  in  making  tartai 
some  other  salts  of  antimony ;  als 
paration  of  pultfis  antimanialis, 
tically,  it  is  a  diaphoretic  and  f  ebri: 
1  to  4  grains. 

Antimony,  Pentoxide  of.    See 

AlTHTDBIDB. 

Antimony,Tetroxideot  81)304  or 
Syn,  Antihoi7080-a»timonio  o 
MONious  ACID.  Found  natural  : 
or  Antimony-ochre,  Prepared  by  1 
monic  anhydride,  by  roasting  th* 
trisulphide,  or  by  the  action  of  ex 
acid  on  finely  powdered  metalli 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  a  white  soli^ 
by  heat;  slightly  soluble  in  watei 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Antimony,  Oxyehoride  of.  8 
PowDEB  OP  Algaeoth.  Thro^ 
white  precipitate  when  trichloride 
is  poured  into  water.  Contini 
with  water  deprives  it  of  nearly 
its  chlorine,  and  converts  it  into 
a  change  which  is  more  complete] 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
bonates. 

Antimony,  Oxysulphide  of.  Tl 
SbjO, .  2Sh^  occurs  native  as  r 
Antimony  blende,  Kermesome, 
fflanzerz,  Crocus  of  antimomf,  O 
mony,  and  similar  preparations,  ar 
some  authorities  to  be  crude  ox; 
antimony. 

Antimony,  Bed.  See  Oxtbttli 
TDCOKY,  before  nQitked, 
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and  grooms  frequently  mix  a  little  of  it  ^nth 
tho  food  of  hones  to  improve  their  coat  and 
promote  their  *  condition/ — Dose,  for  a  horse, 
1  to  ^drs,,  in  fine  powder,  often  combined  with 
nitre  and  sniphnr ;  for  cattle,  i  to  1  oz.,  or 
even  Ik  oz,;  dogs,  5  or  6  to  20  or  SO  grs. ; 
Hoos,  20  to  30  grs.,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  is  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  SpUsbuiy*s  Drops.  It  is  also  an  in- 
gredient in  Tisane  de  Feltz, 
Antiinony,   Tartaratad.    KSbOC4H40c .  Aq. 

Sifn,  T4BTABIZBDANTIM0inr,TABTi.B  XMETIC, 

Kmxtic  tabtab,  Potabsio-tabtbate  of  Ak- 
TIKONY,  £ng. ;  Antimokium  tabtabattm, 
B.  p.  Prep.  Various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  preparation  of  this  compound, 
but  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  the 
*  British  Pharmacopoeia,'  is  to  be  preferred : — 

Take  of  oxide  of  antimony  5  os,,  acid  tar- 
trate of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  6  02.,  distilled 
water,  2  pints.  Mix  the  oxide  of  antimony 
and  acid  tartrate  of  potash  with  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  form  a  puste,  and  set  aside 
for  24  hours.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
stirring  frequently.  Filter,  and  set  aside  the 
clear  filtrate  to  crystallise.  Pour  off  the 
mother-liquor,  evaporate  to  one  third,  and  set 
aside,  that  more  crystals  may  form.  Dry  the 
crystals  on  filtering  paper  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

Char,  and  Tests.  In  colourless  transparent 
crystals  exhibiting  triangular  facets,  soluble 
in  water,  and  less  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  de- 
crepitates and  blackens  upon  the  application 
of  heat  Its  solution  in  water  gives  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  excess,  and  which  is  not  formed  if  tartaric 
acid  be  previously  added.  Twenty  grains  dis- 
solve without  residue  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  60^  and  the  solution  gives  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  an  orange  precipitate 
which,  when  washed  and  dried  at  212^,  weighs 
9*91  grains. 

Phifs.  eff'..  Doses,  Sec  Externally,  tartar 
emetic  acts  as  a  powerful  local  irritant  causing 
a  pustular  eruption,  which  permanently  marks 
tho  skin;  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  solution,  ointment,  or  plaster.  In- 
ternally,  in  small  doses  (^  to  \,  or  even  ^  gr.), 
it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant;  in 
somewhat  larger  doses  (i  to  i  gr.),  it  excites 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  occasioning 
depression  and  relaxation,  especially  of  the 
muscular  fibre ;  in  larger  doses  (1  to  2  or  3  grs.), 
it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  sudorific  (and  often  as 
a  purge),  depressing  the  nervous  functions, 
and  producing  a  feeling  of  feebleness,  exhaus- 
tion, and  relaxation,  greater  than  that  caused 
by  other  emetics ;  in  certain  doses  (i  to  3,  or 
even  4  gn.),  it  is  used  as  a  sedative  and  anti- 
phlog^tic,  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, &c. ;  in  excessive  doses,  it  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant poison,  and  has  in  some  instances  caused 
death;  and  even  small  doses  frequently  ad- 
ministiBfed,  and  long  oontinocd,  have  brought 


on  a  state  of  weakness,  prostntii 
distaste  for  food,  which  has  Id 
fatal  termination..  It  is  usually  c 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  «An 
or  without  the  addition  of  a  Itttk 
syrup.  In  acute  rhenmatism,  inflami 
the  lungs  or  pleura,  chorea,  hydio 
and  apoplexy,  it  is  said  to  have  bees 
doses  of  2  to  4^  or  even  6  grs.,  with  9i 
by  Laennec,  Rasori,  and  others;  but 
treme  doses  are  not  always  safe,  as 
be  commendable  when  smaller  ones  (j 
repeated  every  two  hours)  appear 
beneficial,  and  distress  the  patient  ! 
dos(«  of  i  gr.  to  f  g^.  each,  camYA 
calomel,  it  is  a  powerful  and  excellei 
tive  in  acute  rheumatism  and  many 
eases.  Of  all  our  sudorifics  it  is,  pei 
most  valuable,  and  the  one  most 
available.  Triturated  with  16  to  20 
weight  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  it 
excellent  bubbtitutb  for  antimonic 
and  James's  powder,  as  a  diaphoretic 
of  2  to  4  grs. 

Whenever  much  gastric  or  intesi 
tat  ion  is  present,  tartar  emetic  1 
avoided,  or  very  cautiously  administ 
then  combined  with  an  opiate,  or  sc 
sedative.  It  should  also  be  given  wi< 
to  children ;  as,  according  to  Messn 
and  Noble,  even  in  small  doses  it  1 
acts  as  a  poison  on  them. 

In  veterinary  medicine,  it  is  em 
promote  diaphoresis  and  expectoratit 
reduce  arterial  action,  particularly 
and  catarrhal  affections,  the  dose  f< 
being  20  grs.  to  1  dr.,  or  even  oci 
Ik  dr.,  in  gruel,  thrice  daily;  also  1 
as  a  diuretic  and  vermifuge,  in  dos 
2  drs.,  combined  with  tin-filings,  f 
successive  days,  followed  by  a  purge 
The  usual  dose  for  cattle  is  20  gra 
SHEEP,  5  or  6  to  20  grs. ;  swine  (cb 
emetic),  2  to  5  or  6  grs. ;  DOGS  (chi 
emetic),  1  to  3  grs.  It  is  sometime 
seldom,  used  externally,  as  a  counte 
in  chest  affections,  &c.;  but  its  en 
thus  requires  caution. 

Fois.,  Sfc.  That  from  large  doses 
already  noticed  under  antimony  (v 
In  poisoning,  the  treatment  is  the  en' 
of  all  antimonials,  followed  by  toni 
nutritious  diet,  the  use  of  lemon-jui 
fruit,  a  little  wine,  warm  baths,  am 
storatives  generally. 

Antimony,  Tar'tarised.  SecANTiu 

TABATEO. 

Antimony,  Ylf rifled.    See  Glass 

HONT. 

AVTIPHLOGIS'TIC  (-flo-jis'-).  £ 
phloois'ticus,  L.;  ANTIPHLOOIST] 

1  **In  conaeqaence  of  the  riolent  Tomit. 
might  be  added— prostration)  **  which  (ere: 
sometimes  prodnced,  1  have  found  {MitientiMM 
to  amiinms  the  me  of  the  medicine.**  Per 
jr. if.;"  4thed,i,762. 
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ing  bees  have  a  Biing.  The  honey  or  hive  hee 
is  distiog^shed  from  the  other  species  of  this 
genus  by  having  the  femora  of  the  posterior 
pur  of  legs  fhmisbed  with  a  smooth  and  con- 
cave plate  on  the  enter  side,  and  fringed  with 
hair,  forming  a  basket  or  pocket  for  the  recep- 
tion and  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  plants ; 
and  also  in  being  destitute  of  spines  at  the 
extremity.  The  Linnsan  genus  indndes 
nearly  60  spedes.    See  Bbbs. 

Apis  Hellif  lea.    [Linn.]    The  honey-bee. 

APLAVATIC.  In  optics,  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  lenses,  of  wMch  the  figure,  as  well 
as  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
are  such  that,  with  a  given  index  of  refrac- 
tion, the  amount  of  ab^ration,  both  chroma- 
tic and  spherical,  is  insignificant,  or  the  least 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained.  See  Abebba- 
TIOH,  A0HBOMATI8M,  Lbnb,  &c. 

APO-,  [Qr.]  In  con^pontion,  from ;  denot- 
ing derivation,  separation,  opposition,  or  de- 
pe^re.  It  is  a  common  prefix  in  words  from 
the  Qreek,  and  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
the  Latin  ab-, 

ATOCTNIHE  (-pos'-e-nin).  %n.  Afooy- 
KI'HA,  L.  A  bitter,  crystallisable  substance, 
found  in  apH^^cynum  eannabi^num  (Linn.),  or 
the  Indian  hemp  of  North  America.  See 
Alkaloid. 

AP'OFLEXT  (-plSks-e).  Syn,  Afoflex'ia, 
Afoplbx'is,  L.  (from  airb"tr\riiy<rit>t  I  astound 
or  itrike  down,  Gr.);  Apoplexib,  Ft.; 
SCHLAGFLUSS,  Oer.  A  disease  so  named  on 
account  of  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  its 
attacks. 

Symp,  Sudden  suspension  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  sense  and  motion;  the  heart  con- 
tinuing to  beat  and  the  lungs  to  act,  but 
generally  with  difficulty.  During  the  fit  the 
patient  usually  lies  in  a  state  resembling 
sleep,  or  the  stupor  induced  by  drunkenness. 
In  some  cases  there  is  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  and  convulsions  of  the  other.  In 
the  sanguineous  or  sthenic  variety,  or  the  one 
which  is  most  common,  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
full,  the  countenance  finshed  and  bloatod,  and 
the  breathing  stertorous;  in  the  serous  or 
asthenic  variety,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  the  skin 
cold,  and  the  countenance  pale.  "The  pre- 
sence of  convulsions  is  indicative  of  great 
danger."  (Dr.  Cheyne.)  In  both  cases  the 
patient  is  generally  found  lying  on  his  back, 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  which 
defies  every  effort  to  arouse  him ;  the  eyelids 
almost  cover  the  eyes,  which  are  fixed  and 
devoid  of  intelUgence,  whUst  the  pupils  scarcely 
change  their  dimensions  under  the  varying 
infiuence  of  light  and  darkness ;  the  lips  are 
usually  purple  or  very  dark;  and  both  the 
lips  and  nostrils  have  generally  a  slight  trem- 
bling movement  communicated  to  them  by  the 
deep  and  laborious  breathing  of  the  patient. 

Treat.  In  this  ^Usease,  more  than  perhapt 

any  other,  medical  aid  should  be  immediately 

sought.    In  the  mean  time  the  patient  should 

be  placed  id  an  euj  poitnre,  in  a  well-ven- 


tilated apartment,  and  in  the  «Mfi 
sthenic  variety,  in  as  erect  a  positii 
sible ;  but  in  the  asthenie  variety,  win 
is  pale,  with  the  head  and  ahonUersc 
rately  elevated.  The  neckcloth  shoi 
moved,  and  the  dothes  loosooed,  and 
and  neck  liud  bare.  Crowding  i 
patient  should  be  particnlariy  a^ 
free  exposure  to  fresh  air  secured 
possible  way.  When  medical  aid 
immediately  procured,  blood  should 
taken  (say  15  to  20  fl.  os.,  or  more) 
arm,  by  any  person  competent  to  do 
the  face  be  pale,  and  the  pulse  ib 
cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  should  be  sabstitut 
dinary  bleeding.  Cold  water  should 
on  the  head,  the  legs  placed  in  pr 
water,  and  blisters  or  mustard  poultii 
between  the  shoulders.  In  tiie  n» 
or  10  g^  of  calomel  may  be  adi 
and  its  action  subsequently  promol 
use  of  saline  purgatives  and  stimuk 
ters.  When  there  is  a  difficulty  of  v 
a  couple  of  drops  of  croton  oil  may 
to  the  tongue ;  or  it  may  be  pourec 
before  placing  it  in  the  mouth.  Ii 
mode  of  relieving  the  bowels  should  ' 
in  all  extreme  cases,  as  soon  ai 
Emetics  should  be  carefklly  avoi 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  tl 
is  distended  by  a  heavy  undigested  u. 
an  emetic  is  hazarded  as  the  less  of 
Nasal  stimulants,  as  smelling  salts  o 
vinegar,  should  also  be  avoided.  If 
ing  has  not  afforded  some  relief, 
repeated  in  from  3  to  5  hours.  i\ 
means  prove  successful,  the  remain 
treatment  may  consist  in  the  adm 
of  mild  purgatives  and  diaphoretic 
avoidance  of  stimulating  food  or  d 
of  other  like  exciting  agents. 

JPrev,,  ^c.  The  premonitory  syi 
apoplexy  are  giddiness,  pain  and  en 
the  head,  loss  of  memory,  f  altering  in 
using  one  word  for  another,  dimin 
sibility  either  of  body  or  mind,  or  b 
siness,  noises  in  the  ears,  specks  flom 
the  eyes,  nightmare,frightful  dreams 
respiration,  heavy  yet  unrefreshing  st 
elinaiion  to  sigh  without  any  mo 
cramp  in  the  legs  at  night  when  tl 
irritation  of  the  bowels  to  account  foi 
&c  When  any  of  these  symptoms 
pecially  in  "  free  livers  ")  aperient 
and  a  light  diet  should  be  at  once  ha 
to,  and  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  avoic 
most  dangerous  poisons.  If  the 
increase  or  continue,  active  purgati 
lower  diet,  and  even  bleeding  ms 
recourse  to.  Pure  air,  early  risinj 
habits,  gentle  muscular  exerdse,  and 
clothing,  are  powerful  preventives  of 
By  attending  to  the  .admonitions  • 
and  adopting  the  simple  means  1 
wiibm  \&e  TeM^  ot  v3X,\t\a\ud^s<ss^ 
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condition^  conititate  DE7BCTIV£  or  diseased 

APrSTITE. 

Deficieneif  or  Ion  of  appetite  (an'o&sxy)  ; 
ANOBEx'iA,  L.)  generally  arises  fh>m  disor- 
dered stomach ;  but  is  also  frequently  sympto- 
matic of  other  affections,  particularly  dys- 
])cp8ia,  biliousness,  feverishness,  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  primse  visD, 
It  is  a  common  consequence  of  sedentary  life, 
and  of  extreme  mental  anxiety,  excitement*  or 
exhaustion.  The  trecUment  will  necessarily 
vary  with  the  cause.  In  simple  spontaneous 
cases,  the  appetite  may  generally  be  improved 
by  out-door  exercise,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
mild  aperients,  especially  salines  and  aloetics. 
When  the  affection  arises  from  the  stomach 
being  loaded  with  bile  and  crudities,  an  emetic 
in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  stomachic  pur- 
gative the  next  morning,  with  an  occasional 
aperient  afterwards,  will  seldom  fail  to  effect 
A  cure.  With  heavy  drinkers,  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  quantity  of  the  strong  liquors 
usually  consumed,  is  generally  followed  by  a 
restoration  of  the  appetite  and  digestive 
powers.  The  change  thus  gradually  effected 
in  the  course  of  8  or  10  days  is  often  almost 
magical  The  excessive  use  of  liquors — 
especially  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer,  or  even  of 
warm  weak  ones,  as  tea,  coffee,  soup,  &c. — 
is  always  prejudicial.  Hence  drunkards  are 
particularly  subject  to  defective  appetite ;  and 
teetotallers  and  water-drinkers  to  a  hearti- 
ness often  almost  approaching  voracity.  See 
BiLiouBNSBS,  Dyspepsia,  &c 

Depraved  appetite  (fi'ca,  L.),  or  a  desire  for 
unnatural  food,  as  chalk,  cinders,  dirt,  soap, 
tullow,  &c.,  when  an  idiopathic  affection  or 
depending  on  vicious  tastes  or  habits  (as  is 
often  the  case  in  childhood),  may  be  treated 
by  admixing  very  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
or  ipecacuanha  with  the  objectionable  food  or 
articles.  When  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  a 
plentiful  and  nutritious  diet,  including  the 
red  meats,  with  a  little  good  malt  liquor  or 
wine,  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  When 
symptomatic  of  chlorosis,  to  this  diet  may  be 
lidded,  the  use  of  chalybeate  tonics,  imd  sea  or 
t43pid  bathing ;  when  of  dyspepsia,  a  light  diet, 
bitter  tonics,  free  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cold 
bathing,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

Insatiable  appetite  (CAKIKE  APPETITE,  TO- 
BACITY;  bulim'ia,  L.)  is  generally  symp- 
tomatic of  preg^ncy,  or  worms,  or  diseases  of 
the  stomach  or  the  viscera  immediately  con- 
nected with  it;  but  sometimes  exists  as  a 
separate  disease,  and  is  even  said  to  be  occa- 
sionally  hereditary.  When  it  occnrs  in  child- 
hood, worms  may  be  suspected,  and  vermifuges 
administered.  In  aduUs,  a  common  cause  is 
imperfect  digestion,  arising  from  stomach  com- 
plaints or  gluttony,  when  the  languor  and 
gnawing  pains  of  disease  are  mistaken  for 
hunger.  In  this  case,  the  diet  should  be  regu- 
lated and  the  bowels  kept  gently  relaxed  with 
mild  aperients,  and  tonics  (as  bark  and  steel), 
or  bitters  (as  orangc-pecl  and  gentian),  m.iy 


be  admiubtered.    When  pregaamai  or 
hahite  are  the  cause,  the  tieAtment  i 
under  depbayed  appbtitb  mav  be 
When  the  affection  it  occasionea  by 
the  stomach,  an  emetic^  followed  by  the 
rate  use  of  absorbents  or  antacids,  wil 
rally  effect  a  care.    In  thoise  c 
on  a  highljf  increased  power  of  the 
effecting  rapid  and  complete 
contractde  force  and  morbid  activity 
oflen  allayed  by  the  oopioas  ose  of 
fat  meat,  &c,  by  the  cantioos  ose  of 
by  the  use  or,  freer  use,  of  tobaoeo 
smoked  or  chewed,  or  both).     A 
daily,  with  a  dose  of  blue-pill,  or 
powder,  every  second  or  third  day,  k 
often  advantaigeous.  25  or  30  drops  of 
of  potassa,  in  broth,  twice  or  thrioe  d 
also  been  recommended.     See  BiLXi 
Dyspepsia,  Wobms,  &c  . 

AFF'LE  (&pa).  %».  Ma'luk,  Po'kux^I 
POMME,  Fr.;  Apfsl,  Ger.;  Appn«  M 
Aple,  Swed.  This  well-known  froit  ii  i 
product  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  M^ 
maUus  (Linn.),  or  the  crab^apple  of  our  hS^ 
a  tree  of  the  nat,  ord.  Kosaoen.  The  drti 
its  amelioration  from  the  wild  state  isprbki 
very  remote,  as  several  Idnds  are  noticii 
Pliny  in  a  manner  that  wonld  lead  ts 
inference  of  a  high  antiquity.  Ptppis^ 
'  seedling  improved  apples,'  are  said  to  I 
been  introduced  into  this  country  frosi 
South  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the] 
century.  Don  enumerated  1400  varietii 
the  cultivated  apple ;  there  are  now  pnib 
above  1660.  Bennet  apples  (Po'XA  laanf'. 
are  those  ordered  in  the  P.  Cod.  to  be  nsi 
pharmacy.  In  botany  and  eomposUiont 
term  apple  (pon um)  is  used  to  designate 
large,  ronnd,  fleshy  frait»  consisting  of  a  '| 
carp,'  enclosing  a  tough  '  capsnle'  contaii 
several  seeds;  as  love-apple,  pineapple,  At 

The  wood  of  the  apple-tree  is  much  qh 
turnery;  that  of  the  crab-tree  is  gena 
preferred  by  mill-wrights  for  the  tceti 
mortise- wheels. 

The  ejpressed  juice  of  1  cwt,  of  ripe  ap 
after  the  free  acid  has  been  saturated  ' 
chalk,  yields  from  11  to  13  lbs,  of  a  very  si 
but  uncrystallisable  sugar. 

Love'-applet-    The  tomato. 

Had'-apple]:.  The  larger  Mecca  or  . 
sorah  gall.  They  are  also  called  Dead 
APPLES,  A.  OP  SoDOX,  &c.    See  Gallb. 

Acid  of  Apples.    Malic  acid. 

ATBICOT.  Syn,  A'PBlCOCKf;  ABMEia'A 
MA'Ln3f,PB£Co'TiUM,L.;  Abbioot,  Fr.;  A 
KOSE,  Ger.  The  fruit  of  armeni*aca  vulgi 
(Lamb.;  /7ru'nKtf  armeniaca^  Linn.),  a  rosac 
tree  indigenous  in  Armenia,  Cachmere^ 
and  now  cultivated  in  every  temperate  re 
of  the  world.  Under  the  name  otpntea, 
was  known  iu  Italy  in  the  time  of  Dioscori 
but  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  i 
Uio  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (aj>.  1640). 
cultivation  has  since  been  zealously  attei 
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ARATION— ABCHIL. 


light  yellow,  almo«t  inodoroiu,  or  with  a 
faint  smell,  and  bland  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0*916. — 
Prop,  and  Usea.  'This  oil  affords  a  cheap  and 
excellent  snbstitnte  for  olive  oil  for  pharma- 
ceatical  and  other  purposes. 

ABATIOtf*.  In  agriculture^  ploughing; 
culture  by  ploughing;  tillage.  Lands  in  a 
'  state  of  aration'  are  those  under  tillage. 

AB'BOB.  [Ti.]  A  tree.  The  «0o«fi^A  family 
of  vegetables  in  LinnsBus's  system.  In  anatomy 
and  ckemittry,  a  term  formerly  applied  to 
membranes  and  substances  having  some  real  or 
fimded  resemblance  to  a  tree  or  vegetation. 
An  ar'boret  is  a  little  tree ;  an  arborist,  or  a/- 
bordtorf,  is  one  who  studies  or  cultivates 
trees.     

ASCA'NUIL  PL.]  8yn,  Aboake,  Fr.;  Gx- 
HXiMiris,  Ger.  A  secret.  In  alchemy ,  a  term 
applied  to  various  preparations  without  any 
precise  meaning.  "  Arcanum  is  a  thing  secret, 
mcorporeal,  and  immortal,  which  can  only  be 
known  to  man  by  experience;  for  it  is  the 
virtue  of  each  thing,  which  operates  a  thousand 
times  more  than  the  thing  itself."  (Ruland.) 
in  ancient  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  nostrum. 
The  word  is  still  occasionally  nsedf  in  the  plural 
(aboaVa,  secrets,  mysteries,)  in  the  titles  of 
books;  as,  *  Arcana  of  Chemistry,*  a  book  pro- 
fessing to  contain  a  full  exposition  of  the 
mysteries  of  that  art. 

Among  the  old  chemists,  abcanuk  al'bttm 
was  '  pulvis  Yiennensis  albus  virgineus '  (see 
P0WDSB8) ;  A.  BEO'CHICUH,  a  sweetened  aque- 
ous  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur;  A.  cobal- 
xj'num,  nitric-oxide  of  mercury  that  had  been 
digested  in  a  solution  of  potash,  washed  with 
water,  and  then  had  spirit  of  toine  burnt  on  it 
(once  a  favourite  mercurial  and  escharotic); 
A.  duplica'tuk,  sulphate  of  potash ;  A.  d. 
GATHOl'icuh,  roots  of  colchicum  and  plantain 
(worn  as  an  amulet  against  fevers  and  pesti- 
lential diseases;  A.  LUDEMAif'ifi,  oxide  of  zinc ; 
A.  tab'tabi,  acetate  of  potassa ;  a.  ti't J£,  elixir 

ABCHKOJS  (.ke'-us;  &<•— Mayne).  [L.] 
8yn.  Abcbje'us,  L.  A  term  invented  by  Pa- 
racelsus, and  employed  by  the  alchemists  and 
older  physicians,  to  imply  the  occult  cause  of 
phenomena,  as  well  as  the  sub-causes  or  agents 
by  which  the  effects  were  accomplished.  Van 
Helmont  and  Stahl  ascribe  certain  vital  func- 
tions to  the  influence  and  superintendence  of 
a  '  spiritus  archtBus '  or  intelligent  vital  prin- 
ciple. According  to  others,  the  powers  of 
'  ArchtBus '  were  indefinitely  extended.  He  or 
it  was  an  occult  power  of  nature,  the  artificer 
of  all  things,  physician-general  to  the  universe, 
&C.  &c.,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  absurdity  and 
confusion. 

From  this  word  comes  the  acfj,  ABonB'AL  or 
Abcha'al,  hidden,  operative. 

ABCH'IL  (artsh'-ii).    i^n.  Abch'bl*,  Ob'- 

CHIL ;    ABCHIL'lA,  ObOHIL'lA  {ch  us  k),  L. ; 

0B8EILLE,  Fr.,  Ger. ;  Obicello,  It.  A  violet- 
red,  purple,  or  blue  colouring  matter  or  dye- 
stulf,  obtained  from  sereral  species  of  lich- 


ens, but  of  the  finest  quality  fro 
tinctoria  (DC),  and  next  from  r. 
(DC). 

The  archil  of  commerce  is  met 
liquid  paste,  or  as  a  thin  Uqmd  dj^ 
more  or  less  intensity.    The  ordinal 

orchil  of  the  shops  (OBOHUrLIQUa 

the  last  form ;  and  ia  known  as  q 
OB  BED  ABCHU/— distinctions  whii 
follows : — 

Prep,  1.  Blvx  abchil  : — The 
coarsely  ground  lichen  is  steeped  for 
in  a  mixture  of  stale  urine,  or  hon& 
lime  or  milk  of  lime,  or  in  any  sim 
niacal  solution,  contained  in  covm 
vessels  in  the  cold;  the  process beix 
until  all  the  colour  is  extracted. 

2.  RED&rCBIlCSOKABOHIL: — ^Tfa 

are  the  same  as  for  the  last  variety, 
less  milk  of  lime  is  used*  and  uu 
generally  made  in  earthen  jars  p 
room  heated  by  steam,  technicall; 
stove.  The  two  kinds  merely  diJ 
degree  of  their  red  or  violet  tini 
dition  of  a  small  quantity  of  limi 
to  the  one,  or  of  an  acid  to  the 
mediately  bringing  them  both  to 
shade  of  colour. 

Prop,  Archil  has  a  disagreeable 
moniacal  odour.  Its  colouring  mi 
luble  in  water,  alcohol,  urine,  ammi 
alkaline  lyes,  and  weak  acid  liquoi 
turn  it  bUte,  acids  red;  alum  givei 
brownish-red  precipitate,  and  soluti 
red  one ;  the  alcoholic  solution  grai 
its  colour  when  excluded  from  th 
colouring  matter  consists  chiefly  of 

Pur.  Archil  is  frequently  adulti 
extract  of  logwood,  or  of  Liana  or  8 
It  may  be  tested  as  follows : — I.  A 
50  or  60  drops  of  pure  archil  in  ab 
of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  1 
almost  entirely  loses  its  colour,  < 
only  a  yellowish  tinge,  when  heatc 
lition  in  a  flask  along  with  50  dropt 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  m; 
part  of  the  salt  to  2  parts  of  wa< 
drop  of  fluid  extract  of  logwood  tre 
same  way,  gives  a  distinct  violet 
resists  several  hours'  boiling ;  but  v 
or  4  per  cent,  of  logwood  is  present, 
liquid  has  a  permanent  grey  tint  :• 
boiled  liquid  retains  its  red  hue, 
Sapan-wood  is  present : — 4.  The  be 
when  the  archil  is  pure,  re-acquires 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  add 
alkali,  particularly  ammonia ;  whilst 
produced  by  logwood  is  destroyed 
alkaline  solution  of  tin,  and  is  i 
acids. 

Uses,  Sfc,  It  is  employed  to  ting 
used  to  fill  the  tubes  of  thermomet 
stain  paper,  wood,  &c.  The  aqueoi 
stains  mabblb,  in  the  cold,  of  a  beav 
colour,  of  considerable  permanence 
exposed  to  a  H\N\d  U^Vit.    "  fiiarble  t 
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AREOMETER 


I. — Corresponding  PEaBEES  of  Baum^'s  Abeohetebs  and  bbal  sfboitio  OBATixmi 
1.  Areometer  for  liquids  lighteb  than  WATEB,  or  F^»e9frU.^ 


Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Spedfie 

gy^ 

Biiuin^. 

Gravity. 

Baam6. 

Gravity. 

Baum6. 

Gravity. 

Baumi. 

Gravity. 

^aam/L 

"'■■^ 

]0 

1-0000 

21 

0-9800 

32 

0-8690 

42 

0*8202 

62 

o-^J 

11 

0-9932 

22 

0-9241 

33 

0-8639 

43 

0*8166 

68 

0*71^1 

12 

0-9866 

23 

0-9183 

34 

0-8688 

44 

0-8111 

64 

O'Tnfl 

13 

0-9799 

24 

0-9126 

35 

0-8538 

46 

0-8066 

65 

o-fifl 

14 

0-9733 

25 

0-9068 

36 

0-8^188 

46 

0-8022 

66 

0*9609 

15 

0-9669 

26 

0-9012 

37 

0-844)9 

47 

0-7978 

67 

0*9611 

16 

0-9605 

27 

0-8957 

38 

0-8391 

48 

0-7935 

68 

0*709 

17 

0-0542 

28 

0-8902 

39 

0-8343 

40 

0-7892 

69 

0*74811 

18 

0-9480 

29 

0-8848 

40 

0-8296 

50 

0-7849 

60 

0*74IH 

19 

0-9420 

30 

0-8795 

41 

0-8249 

61 

0-7807 

61 

0*74^9 

20 

0-9359 
Areometi 

31 
frfor  h 

0-8742 

1 

2. 

\qttid*  HEi 

LYntB  t^ 

\an  WATE] 

B ;  Phe-aeide,  or 

Phe^tir9p.i       ] 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Specific 

Degrees 

Spedlt 

Baum£. 

Gravity. 

Baunid. 

Gravity. 

Buum^. 

Gravity. 

Baam6. 

Gravity. 

Baomd. 

Qnfj^.-. 

0 

1-0000 

16 

1-3176 

32 

1-2667 

47 

1-4476 

62 

l-68» 

1 

10066 

17 

1-1259 

33 

1-2773 

4S 

1-4616 

63 

1-7OT 

2 

1-0133 

18 

11343 

34 

1-2881 

49 

1-4768 

64 

Vim 

3 

10201 

19 

11428 

35 

1-2992 

60 

1-4902 

66 

1*7471 

4 

10270 

20 

11515 

36 

1-3103 

51 

1-5051 

66 

1-7874 

5 

1-0340 

21 

11603 

37 

1-3217 

52 

1-6200 

67 

1-7881 

6 

10411 

22 

11692 

38 

1-3333 

53 

1-5363 

68 

1-8001 

7 

10483 

23 

1-1783 

39 

1-3-151 

64 

1-6610 

69 

1-88U 

8 

1-0556 

24 

1-1875 

40 

1-3571 

55 

1-5671 

70 

1-8617 

9 

1-0630 

25 

1-1968 

41 

1-3694 

66 

1-5883 

71 

1-8781 

10 

1-0704 

26 

1-2063 

42 

1-3818 

67 

1-6000 

72 

1-9000 

11 

10780 

27 

1-2160 

43 

1-3945 

68 

1-6170 

78 

1-9041 

12 

10857 

28 

1-2258 

U 

1-4074 

59 

1-6344 

74 

1-9407 

13 

10935 

29 

1-2358 

45 

1-4206 

60 

1-6522 

76 

1-9740 

U 

1-1014 

30 

1-2459 

46 

1-4339 

61 

1-6706 

76 

2K)000 

15 

1-1095 

31 

1-2562 

^  These  instrumeuts  were  oiiginaliv  adjusted  at  the  temperature  of  12^°  Cent.,  or  M\^  Fahr.    Those  bov  Wli 
France  are  adjusted  at  15°  C,  or  59^  F. ;  and  those  made  in  England,  at  either  59°  or  (more  usually)  6(P  Tldu. 
standard  temperature  of  the  instituncut  must  be  known  for  its  correct  application. 

1\.— Corresponding  specific  gbayities  and  degbees  of  Beaum^'s  Abeometkb  ybr  Am 

liquidsj     From  the  Batavian  Pharmacopoeia. 


Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Spscifis 

Baume. 

Gravity. 

Baum^. 

Gravity. 

Baume. 

G  ravity. 

Baum^. 

Gravity. 

Baam6. 

Gravilj. 

0 

1000 

16 

1125 

32 

1286 

47 

1485 

62 

1758 

1 

1007 

17 

1134 

33 

1298 

48 

1501 

63 

1779 

2 

1014 

18 

1143 

34 

1309 

49 

1516 

64 

1801 

3 

1022 

19 

1152 

35 

1321 

60 

1532 

65 

1828 

4 

1029 

20 

1161 

36 

1334 

61 

1549 

66 

1847 

5 

1036 

21 

1171 

37 

13-46 

62 

1566 

67 

1872 

6 

1044 

22 

1180 

38 

1359 

63 

1583 

68 

1897 

7 

1052 

23 

1190 

39 

1372 

&i 

1601 

69 

1921 

8 

1060 

24 

1199 

40 

1384 

65 

1618 

70 

1946 

9 

1067 

26 

1210 

41 

1398 

56 

1637 

71 

1974 

10 

1075 

26 

1221 

42 

1412 

57 

1656 

72 

2000 

11 

1083 

27 

1231 

43 

1426 

58 

1676 

73 

2081 

12 

1091 

28 

1242 

44 

1440 

59 

1695 

74 

2069 

13 

1100 

29 

1252 

45 

1454 

(JO 

1715 

75 

2087 

14 

1108 

30 

1261 

46 

1470 

61 

1736 

76 

2116 

1     15 

1116 

31 

1275 
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ARQUEBUSADE— AEROW-BOOT. 


Aromatle.  In  medicine,  pharmacy,  per' 
fumery,  kc,  applied  to  substancefl,  simple  or 
componndi  characterised  by  an  agreeable  odour 
or  caiminative  properties,  or  both ;  as  aromatic 
confection,  a^pcutiUei^  a,  vinegar,  a,  bark 
(OOBTXX  ABOMATICU8,  white  canella),  &c. 

ABQUEBUSADE'  (ar-ke-bftd-zadeO*  [Fr.] 
Primarily,  the  shot  of  an  arqnebnse ;  bat  after- 
wards applied  to  an  aromatic  spirit  (XAU  d'ab- 
QUEBUSAPB,  Fr.),  originally  employed  as  an  ap- 
plication to  gunshot  (arqnebose)  wounds. 

AB'SACK  (amicA:'— Urande).  [Ind.]  Syn, 
Abao,  Aback,  RACKt§;  Pauc-bpibit  ;  Ab- 
BAc/oA,  Spib'itub  Pal'mje,  8.  suc'oi  p.,  S. 
obt'za*, L.;  Abaoe,  Fr.;  Abak,  Ger.  A  spi- 
rituous liquor  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  finer  qualities  are  distilled  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  {toddy,  palm-wine)  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  palmyra  tree,  and  other  palms ;  and 
the  other  kindis,  from  the  infusion  of  unhusked 
rice  (rice-beer),  fermented  with  cocoa-nut 
or  palm-juice,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  coarse  sugar  or  jaggery. 

Prop^  Sfc,  It  is  colourless  or  nearly  so,  but 
like  other  spirit,  when  long  kept  in  wood,  gra- 
dually acquires  a  slight  tinge,  similar  to  that 
of  old  Hollands.  The  best  kinds,  when  of 
sufficient  age,  are  pleasant  flavoured,  and  are 
probably  as  wholesome  as  the  other  spirits  of 
commerce ;  but  common  arrack  has  a  strong 
and  somewhat  nauseous  flavour  and  odour, 
depending"  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil  de- 
rived firom  the  rice,  and  corresponding  to  that 
of  corn-spirit.  The  inferior  qualities  are  hence 
more  heating  and  apt  to  cUsag^ree  with  the 
stomach  than  the  other  commercial  spirits. 
In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  to  make  punch. 
When  sliced  pine-apples  are  put  into  good 
arrack,  and  the  spirit  kept  for  some  time,  it 
mellows  down  and  acquires  a  most  delicious 
flavour,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  then 
unrivalled  for  making  'nectarial  punch'  or 
'  rack-punch.' 

Ob*,  Batavian  arrack  is  most  esteemed; 
then  that  of  Madras ;  and  next  that  of  China, 
Others  are  regarded  as  inferior.  The  common 
par^iah'orrack  is  generally  narcotic,  very  in- 
toxicating, and  unwholesome;  being  com- 
monly prepared  from  coarse  jaggery,  epoilt 
toddy,  refiue  rice,  &c.,  and  rendered  more 
intoxicating  by  the  addition  of  hemp-leaves, 
poppy-heade,  juice  of  etramonium,  and  other 
deleterious  substances. 

Arrack,  Pacti^tioua.    Syn,  Mock  ab'back, 

Bbit'ibh  A.;  YAUXHALL'irEC'TAB;  &c.  JPrep, 
Good  old  Jamaica  rum  (uncoloured),  rectified 
spirit  (54  to  56  o.  p,;  clean  flavoured),  and 
water,  of  each,  1  quart;  ,/2oiMr«  of  benzoin, 
1  dr. ;  sliced  pine-apple,  \  oz.  (or  essence  of 
pine-apple,  \  teaspoont'ul) ;  digest,  with  occa- 
sional agitation,  for  a  fortnight ;  then  add  of 
skimmed  mUk,  1  wine-glassful;  agitate  well 
for  15  minutes,  and  in  a  few  days  decant  the 
clear  portion. 
AS'SOW-BOOT.  The  common  name  of 
maram'ta  arundina'cea  (Linn.;  m.  Indi'cfk — 


Tuss.);  a  plant  of  the  mei,  ord, 
(LindL;  CannacesB — EndL).    Itn 
brought  from  the  island  of  Dom 
badoes,  by  C!oL  James  Walker, 
been  extensively  cultivated  in  the 

Tkbers,  yield  true  abbow-boot 
and  gfood  tiiey  contain  abrmt  26} 
which  28}  mav  be  obtained  as  an 
the  rest  by  boiling. 

Arrow-root.  Syn.  MABAic'Ti 
mabak'tjb,  F^c'iritA  m.,  L.;  I 
OHi&BB,  PrvoT,  Fr.;  PraiLwin 
hbhl^  Ger.  The  starch  or  fee 
from  the  rhizoma  or  tubers  of  me 
dina'eea  (Linn.;  see  above),  and 
the  true  *  arrow-roof  of  commero 

Prep,  The  fecula  is  extracts 
tubers  when  they  are  about  10  o 
old,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  I 
fkrina  is  obtained  from  potatoc 
muda  the  tubers,  after  bemg  wa 
prived  of  their  paper-like  scale 
discoloured  and  defective  part  bj 
are  then  again  washed  and  drain 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  wh 
starch  being  washed  from  the 
tubers  with  nun-water;  the  mi 
passed  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  a 
and  allowed  to  deposit  its  fecula. 
allowed  to  drain,  after  which  it  i 
fully  washed  with  clean  water,  a{ 
and,  after  being  thoroughly  dried 
sun,  is  at  once  packed  for  market. 
In  St.  Vincent  (on  the  Hopewi 
cylindrical  crushing-mill,  tinned- 
lug  machines,  and  German-silver 
shovels,  are  employed;  whilst  t 
efiected  in  extensive  sheds,  under 
to  exclude  insects.  In  Jamaica, 
tubes  are  generally  pulped  in  < 
mortars;  machinery  being  seldo 
in  any  part  of  the  process. 

Prop,,  ^c,  A  light,  dull,  dead- 
less,  inodorous  powder  or  small 
masses,  feeling  firm  to  the  fingen 
ling  when  pressed  or  rubbed; 
pocket  lens  it  appears  to  consist  • 
particles,  which  are  shown  by  a  i 
be  convex,  irreg^ular,  ovoid  or  tm 
ules,  most  of  them,  according  to 
being  *0010  of  an  inch  in  length, 
an  inch  in  breadth ;  mixed  with  o1 
from  about  double  to  only  half  t! 
its  action  with  boiling  water,  anc 
properties,  it  resembles  the  otL 
than  which,  however,  it  is  fret 
peculiar  taste  and  flavour;  and 
better  with  the  delicate  stomachi 
and  infants  than  the  ordinary  fari 

Comp,    Similar  to  that  of  the  ot 

Pur,  A  large  portion  of  the  a 
the  shops  consists  either  wholly  o 
the  fecula  or  farina  of  potatoes, 
or  less  mixed  with  sago-meal  or  rio( 
materiaU  can  be  TesAiil^  detected  I 
\  scope.  ¥QAuaU>«^axc\iSaV3&K7«rck\s 
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pale-blue  flame.  Its  vapour  or  fames  have  a 
characteristic  alliaceous  odour ;  it  is  slowly 
oxidised  and  dissolved  by  boiling  water;  but 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  pure  cold  water; 
it  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air,  particularly  when 
moist,  a  black  film,  consisting  of  metallic 
arsenic  and  arsenious  acid  forming  on  its  sur- 
face ;  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  hydro- 
gen, it  unites  to  form  definite  compounds. 
With  oxygen  it  forms  acids,  but  no  basic  oxide. 
It  combines  with  the  metals  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  latter  of 
which  it  resembles  in  many  respects.  These 
compounds  are  termed  ab'benidbs.  Sp.  gr. 
6*7  to  6-9;  sp.  gr.  of  tKipowr,  1*0362. 

Usea,  J^c,  With  copper  it  forms  a  white 
alloy  (PACEFOKO) ;  and  it  is  added  to  some 
other  alloys  to  increase  their  whiteness,  hard- 
ness, and  fusibility.  In  medicine,  it  is  only 
used  in  combination.  In  the  metallic  state  it 
is  inert ;  but,  from  its  great  afilnity  for 
oxygen,  it  rapidly  becomes  oxidised  and  poi- 
sonous ;  and  hence  acts  as  a  powerful  poiton 
when  swallowed,  or  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 
Its  fumes  are  also  highly  poisonous.  See 
Absenious  Acid  (and  below). 

Arsenic,  Tribro'mide  of.  AsB^.   8^n,   Teb- 

BBO'MIDE    of  AB8EVIG,      SeSQUIBBO'MIDB   OF 

A.;  Absbn'ici  bboki'dum,  L,  Prep,  Add 
metallic  arsenic,  in  powder,  cautiously  and 
in  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  to  pure 
bromine*  contained  in  a  vessel  set  in  ice  or 
a  freezing  mixture,  until  light  ceases  to  be 
emitted;  then  cautiously  distil  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver. 

Prop.,  4y.  Solid  below  68°  Fahr. ;  above  it,  a 
yellowish  fuming  liquid,  which  boils  at  428° 
Fahr. 

Arsenic,  TrichIo"ride  of.  AsCl,.  Syn. 
Chlo"bide  of  a.,  Absen'ici  tebchlobi'dum, 
&c.,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  a  mixture  of  arsenic, 
1  part;  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  6  parts; 
both  in  powder,  carefully  distilled  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver. 

2.  Gentlv  boil  powdered  arsenic  for  some  time 
in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid 
has  been  added ;  then  concentrate  cautiously  by 
evaporation,  and  distil  as  before.  It  is  also 
produced,  with  the  disengagement  of  heat  and 
light,  when  powdered  metaUic  arsenic  is  thrown 
into  g^aseous  chlorine. 

Prop,,  ife,  ^  A  colourless,  volatile,  highly 
poisonous  liquid,  decomposed  by  water  into 
arsenious  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has 
been  employed  as  a  caustic  in  cancer  and 
venereal  warts ;  but  its  use  requires  the  greatest 
caution. 

Arsenic,  Tlu'oride  of.    AsFg.   ^,  Absbvio 

TBIFLTJOBIDE,  TbBFLU'OBIDB  OF  AB8ENI0.     A 

fuming  volatile  liquid,  prepared  as  the  bro- 
mide. 
Arsenic,  Trii'odide  of.    AsT,.     %».    Teb- 

lODIDB  OF  ABSEKIC,  lODIDS  OF  AB8ENI0  ;  Ab- 
BSN'iCU  ODI'DUM,  a.  TEBIODI'DUH,  L.  ;  AB8E- 

yjc  JOJDVBB,  Stc,  Fr,    Prep,    1.  From  finely- 
paJrerised  metallic  anemc,  2  paiis}  iodine,  11 


parts;  mixed  and  gently  heated  !■ 
glass  tube,  or  a  snitable  retrain  nmlal  ( 
tion  is  complete;  the  heat  behag  the 
and  the  sublimed  iodide  ooUectod,  ami 
put  into  a  well-stopped  jdiiaL 

2.  Arsenic*  in  fine  powder,  1  pait| 
parts;  triturate  them  together,  plaee 
ture   in  a  small  flask  or  retort  Ji 
enough  to  contain  it»  and  apply  a  ga 
until  liquefaction  ia  compUte^  a^ 
formation  of  iodine  vapour;  when  ti 
of  iodine  is  no  longer  perceptiUe^ 
mass    assumes    a  reddish-ycdlow  ool 
crystallises  on  the  sides  of   the  vc 
operation  is  complete,  without  having 
to  sublimation.     A  veiy  easy  and 
process. 

Prop,t  ^e,  A  deep  orange-red,  crjsi 
solid ;  soluble  in  water,  aikl  highly  vol 
poisonous.  Its  aqueous  solatioii  y! 
iodine  unchanged  by  rapid  evaporal 
when  slowly  concentrated  and  set  aai 
pearly  plates  are  obtained,  oonsiflting 
nious  acid  and  the  teriodide.  As  a  ' 
it  combines  the  properties  of  both  : 
acid  and  iodine,  but  its  use  requii 
caution.  It  has  been  sucoesaftdly  < 
by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Biett,  and  c 
obstinate  skin  diseases  {lepra,  impeti^ 
lupus,  peoriasie,  Ac),  and  in  real  or  ■) 
cancer  .^-i)o«0.  -^io  -^  gr,  (in  piUa 
tion),  gradually  increased  to  ^  or  c 
(A.  T.  Thomson.)  SxtemaUy,  24  gn 
1  oz. ;  of  which  1  dr.  may  be  used  m 
(Biett.) 

ArsMiic,  Diaulphide  of.    As^S,.     i 

BEKIO  BI8X7I.PHn>E,  BiSITL'PHIDX  OF 
SUL'PHIDE  OF  A.,  &C„  ReALQAB;  1 
ABSBiriO  BOUGE  8ITLFUBB,  ObPIK  BO 

Fr.;  Rothes  bohwefelabsbnie,  < 
This  substance  is  found  native  at  S 
near  Naples,  and  in  several  other  vol* 
tricts ;  but  that  of  commerce  is  often 
by  distilling  arsenical  pyrites,  or  a  m 
sulphur  and  white  arsenic,  &c,  in  tl 
proportions,  as  noticed  under  Rbal 
Red  Pigments. 

Prop,,  4*c.  A  fiisible,  volatile  ai 
scarlet  or  ruby-red  in  mass,  but  oran 
powder,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  ! 
nabar ;  crystals,  oblique  rhombic  pris 
gr.  3'3  to  3*6.  Its  diief  use  is  as  a 
and  in  pyrotechny  to  make  white  fl 
factitious  sulphide  has  not  the  rich 
the  native  mineral,  whilst  it  is  mv 
poisonous.    It  is  improved  by  resubli: 

Arsenic,  Trisul'phide  ofl  As^ 
Tebbul^fhidb  of  absbnio,  Yxllow  81 
OF  A.,  Sesquisul'phisb  of  a.,  Ob^pd 

BESQUIBULPHUBE'TUII,  OBPDfXirTl 
ObPIMENT,  SITLFUBB  JA17KE   D*AB8X 

Fr.;  Aubipigmevt,  Opbbmbkt;  RAVf 
Oer.     This  sulphide,  like  the  last» 
ready  formed  in  native ;  and  is  prepi 
ficially,  by  suULvmalVoTi,  ^ram.  a  mi 
aiienioua  acVi  vcA  axji^\rax,  «a  Xkn^ 
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r  ud  Tni.ow  Fieimnv.  U  alio 
prMipitate  wben  a  (trcam  of  ral- 
h]diiJH«u  gMM  it  puud  thToogh  an 
»  of  ancniaai  add  or  of  in  anmite. 
hr.  OoldfD -yellow  CTjitalliiie  Innipi, 
oUco-jcUow  powder;  cijiUI^  ngbt 
noi ;  TOlatile ;  ftadble ;  Toiy  K>In- 
»  lUalioi,  bj  which  it  ia  diitin- 
on  nlpfaide  of  fadmiam  ;  and  from 
c  af  utiBioDj  bj  being  inwiable  in 
tit  arid.  Tlie  futitiooi  lalphide 
hlov)  of  the  ihop*  often  mntaini 
of  white  aiwidc;  and  i^  tbererore, 
n  poiMHwai  than  tbe  native  triml- 
p.  gr.  (natiTe)  3-44  to  3-GO. 
t.  Ai  a  dje,  ai  a  pigment,  and  aa  an 
t  ill  fiicworki.  and  in  Kme  de}Hlato- 
k,  woollen,  or  cotton  good*  xiaked  in 

■  «f  pnre  orpiment  in  ammonia,  and 
odid  in  a  watm  apartment  nr  stove- 
idlr  low  their  ainnionia,  and  become 
itl(  djed  of  a  anperb  fellow  colonr. 

■  nlphiilei  (both  red  and  jellow)  are 
I  nlnble,  and  hence,  lew  piniinioiit, 

■  prepared  artifldallj.  Thef  ibo 
e  lidiBit  colonr ;  and  are,  therefore, 

bj  aitiiti  and  ijen.  in  former 
Bent,  like  raalgar,  was  employed  in 
SceAMiinc. 

hatMsl'pUde  et  AkS^.  S^. 
D'lG  ACID,  Ac;  Akskr'ici  fbhtI- 
tra;  Ac,  L.  When  a  itmm  of 
id  bjdrc^n  ii  tnnimltted  for  lome 
^  ft  ioliitioD  oF  snenic  acid,  a  pre- 
~tha  rniTlBirLPBlDB  ia  depoaited 
boon'  repoae-  Ita  fomutlon  iA 
hj  boiling  the  liqnid. 
r.  It  greatly  reaeroble*  the  tennl- 
la  Appeaianee  and  general  proper- 

Wllt*t>    See  ABSEXiorB  a»iiy- 

TaDVw.    Tiiaulphide  of  arHenic 
[C  ACID.     BjAaO^.     Sym.  kClDVH 
t,    h.i    AciUK    AUEHiqcB,  Ft.; 

*  a  acid,  in  flue  powder,  2 
litric  acid,  G  part*;  hydro- 
0,  i  pan  J  mil  in  a  Bu>k  or  tubu- 
;,  tad  liigeat,  with  beat,  until  loln- 
pletv ;  after  repove,  decant  the  clcnr 
d  evaporate,  to  the  cousistcDce  of  a 


»  acid  in  hot  hydrorhliiric 
ibNi  the  (ulnlion  ii  cold,  udd  con- 
litrie  acid,  in  imall  qnantitiea  at  a 
red  (apour*  cease  to  ba  erolTed, 
ri  M  before. 

mr,  thick  fjrap,  occasionally  form- 
naparent  crTitala,v«y  deliquescent, 
ted  by  heat  into  the  anhydrons  acid. 
pdaOBOna  and  lolable. 
■■  rrt^  Hoit  of  the  metallic 
H^W  tenod  ijymddii^m  Ki/al/on 

■mM»  tt  Img  —  m  prtcipitate  1 1 


ftUei  which  mnat  be  collected,  waafaed,  and 
dried.  The  alkaline  araeniatea  may  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  the  bate  or  iti  carbonate  to  a 
■olntion  of  the  acid,  to  alkaline  reaction,  and 
then  evaporating  and  cryitalliging  the  liquid. 
Prop.,  ife.  The  aneniatee  i^  the  alkalis  are 
•oluble  in  water;  those  of  the  eartha  and 
roetala  innolable,  except  in  acida.  Tfaey  ara 
iaomorphoni  with    tbe    corretponding  phoa- 

TetU.  mtrate  of  aHver  added  to  the  aolu. 
tion  of  an  arr>eniate  gim  a  highly  character- 
iatic  reddiah-brown  precipitate,  which  diitin- 
gnishea  it  from  araeniaui  acid.  Nitrate  of 
lead  givea  a  white  precipitate,  and  the  lalta 
of  copper  greeniBh-blne  onea.  Pnra  lamp- 
nigar  diagolved  in  an  aqneona  aolution  of  thji 
'  '  nnea,  in  a  few  honn,  of  a  reddiih 
id  ftfterwardi  of  a  magnificent  paqile. 
Heated  with  charcoal  it  evolvei  a  garlic-like 
odonr,  and  i>  reduced  to  the  metulic  state. 
The  iinapected  liquid  bring  treated  with  ml- 
phnroui  acid  and  boiled  for  a  short  time,  the 
arsenic  acid  toae*  oxygen  and  ia  converted  into 
arsenioni  acid,  which  may  be  tested  for  aa 
inch.  Sulphuretted  hydn^:en  doea  not  pre- 
cipitate a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  or  an 
acidified  sneniat^  nntil  after  the  lapae  of 
serrral  hours;  and  alkaline  and  neutral  solu- 
tions, not  at  all. 
AS8EHIC  AHHTSBIDX.  As,0..    &/ii.  Aa- 

RTDBOCB  ABflEinO  ACID,  AHBENIC  AOID  ;  ACI- 
DDM  AJUEKICDH,  L.;   ACISB  AHHiNIQITB,  Fr.  ; 

AsbbhiiSaUBe,  Ger.  Beit  prepared  by  ignit- 
ing tbe  araenic  acid,  in  a  platinnm  crodble,  at 
s  low  red  beat,  as  long  as  water  ii  given  off. 

Prop.   While  deliqaeH^ent  snbrtance,  and 
riolent  poison,  readily  aolnble  in  water  to  the 

ASSESIOUS  ACID.    See  Ahseiiioub  amht- 

ASSE"BI0DS  ABHIDBIDE.    AsjO^    Sym. 

.B'BBtriODB  ACID,  Aa'aEVIC,  WUITKA.;   ACIDB 

ARafniEDI,     ArBKHIC    BIutHC,    OXTDB,    Fr.  { 

\V&B,  ARSRinCHITE  8.,  Ger.;  Abbb- 

co.IL;  A.BLAsco.Sp.    Theanenic, 

or  white  anenic,  of  tbe  shops. 

SourvH.  Tbe  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is 
principally  imported  from  Germany,  where  it 
is  obtHioed  in  the  proceu  of  roasting  Brsenia- 
rcttird  cobalt  ores,  in  making  zaffre.  At 
Altenbnrgli  it  \»  procorcd  from  arsenical  iron 
pvritca  (miepickel) ;  nnil  »t  Reichcrmteia  from 
I  nktive  antenidc  of  iron.  Al>nut  900  tt>  1000 
!  tciu*  ore  nl«)  animally  collected  at  Cornwall, 
'  beinp  principally  a  secondary  product  of  the 
I  process  of  roBstinc  grey  cop[«r  ore  and  white 
mondic.  The  British  aroenie  works  in  that 
conntv,  are  pjrhaps  tbe  finest  in  the  world. 
The  usual  plan  ie  to  roMt  the  powdcri-J  ore  in 
I  mutile-fnmaeea;  bv  which  its  araenic  is  con- 
verted into  arseniou*  unhydHd,  which  escapes 
as  vapour  fsine)tin,?-)ioiiae  ainote),  and  passing 
/into  the  eonJeBKing.ch&mhen,  ia  depoaited 
io  a  pulverulent  state,  forming  the  flowers  oC 
iraeaic,  or  roagb  white  anenic,  of  the  BmelteTS, 
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(Um  (fitlmM  or  pcn*on-9aar  of  tbe  Oenuiu). 
The  crude  artiola  obtwned  in  thii  way  U  pari^ 
led  I17  re-mblimatton  is  luiUble  iron  potj  or 
otiier  iKHi  veiwli,  b«foire  it  i*  fit  for  i^e.  ll 
tb^  (amu  >  Mmi-traBBpamit  vitreoni  cake, 
whioh  gndnall)' becomw  opaqae,  uid  of  movT 
vhiWlMM,  bj  eipomue  to  tbg  air,  and  at  lengtii 
acqnirea  »  more  or  Iom  ptUraniluit  state  an  tiie 

Prop.  Crjitali  (obtwned  by  earefU  nb- 
Umatioii,  or  bj  oooling  a  boiliag  aqaeoni  tola- 
tJon),  woall;  tTan^Mrant,  r^iular  octabedronii 
(■••J^.  1),    bttt  lomatimei,  tboogh   rorelj. 


Barked  jellmr  predintata  at  anal 
in  an  agneoiu  of  aiwoinu  aBhjdri 
which  if  iolDble  is  aremrmla  and 


aanime  the  form  of  tetaabedroiu  (ue^.  2). 
When  prepared  on  tbe  large  acali^  it  formi 
iMzge,  ^aaji  colonrleM  or  yelloitiih-vhite, 
traniparent  or  Mnni-traiwpirent  cnkM  or  por- 

gla'dal  a.  1.),  wlucb  aoon  become  opaqae  od 
their  exterior,  and  often  friable  and  pulTem- 
Unt;  odoarleui  volatiluea  at  38<r  Fabr.i 
tamm,  odourlet^  anlMi  carbonaceooi  organic 
matter  be  preaent,  when  the;  tmell  atronglj 
of  gulic;  heated  onder  preMore  it  liqaefles 
and  fomu  ■  tranepRrent  glauj  bute,  laintlj' 
■weadifa,  with  a  ilight  leiditj  and  aittingency, 
Dot  perc^Tsd  uutU  eome  minntee  after  being 
■wallowed.  The  opaque  rariet;  ii  loluble  in 
SOparta  of  water  at  59°  Fabr.,  and  7-72  parU 
of  boiling  water;  but  on  cooling  to  GCf,  otHj 
abont  Jnl  of  thb  qaanUtj  continusa  in  ula- 
tion.  The  traniparent  variety  ii  Milahle  in 
103  parU  of  water  at  G9°,  and  9*3  parU  of 
boiling  water.  Both  aolnble  In  alcohol, 
■yrnpa,  oili.  and  ipirita,  and  freely  w  in 
■Ikaline  Ijei  aod  hydroehloiio  acid;  organic 
matter  geoeiall;  impedes  ita  aolationt  loln- 
tioa»  reAlen  litmoe ;  heated  with  oi^anic  mat- 
ter it  ii  redoeed  to  the  metallic  state.  Sp.  gr. 
3'&  (loweat  opaque  var.)  to  S'B  (higiieet  tnuup. 

Anaaitea.  Tme  araonion*  add  (HAaO^  bai 
iwTer  beat  obtained  in  a  satiifactory  condition, 
but  ita  aalta  ate  readily  obtuned  by  diaaolTing 
aneniani  anhydride  in  a  aolutiotl  of  the  hue. 
or  by  double  decomposition.  They  are  gene- 
rally whit^  nearly  all  iniohibl^  except  those 
of  Out  alkalies,  and  all  aolnble  in  adds. 

2V(I*,  Dtlte.,  4v.  Owing  to  the  impoHance 
ot  the  snbjeob  and  for  convenienoe  and  facility 
of  ref«c«mc«tiie  leading  tests  for  tbe  anenitis 
and  arsenions  anhydride  are  noticed  alphabeti- 
cally below ;  to  whidi  a  few  general  remarks 
on  tbeii  applieatim,  onder  the  *arioni  dream- 
stances  that  occur  to  the  chemist  and  toxico- 
logii^  are  ai^iended.  When  not  otherwise 
■tUeit  it  is  to  be  mtdarstood  that  they  are  to 
1>0  ^ijjied  to  pni^  or  oeaiij  para  and  colour- 


the  ■  nascent  hydrogen  t«e^'  in 
nupected  gas  ie  passed  through  a 
taining  slips  of  copper  leaf  or  rilia 
better  pure  oiide  of  copper,  geni 
the  end  of  the  tube  commnniestiii 
atutosphere  being  drawn  to  a  capill 
which  the  gu  may  be  enfiamed  tun 
in  '  Hanh'i  Apparatus.'  (Seen^r.) 
be  abundant  in  the  ga^  the  copper 
most  iastantly  Inisted  over  with  a 
metallic  arsenic ;  and  after  continnit 


lemmAitiaaioti 


acid  or  tbe  araenitea. 


Lattaigit^i  Tat.  (Adopted  by  t 
Academy.)  This  couiiits  in  pawiti 
^enersted  in  (be  suspected  liquid 
■  solution  of  nitrate  of  sllvtir.  (f 
Wlien  anenic  is  present  black  f 
metallic  silver  are  deposited,  and 
acid  ramwBs  in  sdntion  miied  with 
ana^da  at  vlxei.  Th 
Uqnoc,  traabed.  wUb  ai 
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■ambla  thoM  from  anenic.  The  flame  whicb 
prodnCM  it  !i  my  pale  blue  or  bluiih-white  { 
nberesi  antimomnretttd  hydrogen  bonii  with 
a  m1«  green  or  greenuh-jelloir  flame,  and  ■ 
white  amoke,  botii  of  which  are  cbaiscteria- 
tlo. 

<Xt.  Manb'f  tert  ia  admirable  Tor  ite  lim- 
plidtj,  dcliCM?,  and  tmitworthinesi,  ai  well  ax 
tar  the  mm  of  ita  afftlication.  It  i>  adapted 
to  all  litpifdi,  wbeth«r  colonrleaa  or  coloared, 
wUob  arenotao^ntiiMuai  '  ' 
ftoth  during  Die  axtri' 
cation  of  the  hjdrogen.) 
Tarioni  modiflcttiooi  of 
tile  original  apparatni 
hare  been  propoied  to 
obriate  diia  dlfficnltj ; 
among  which  the  one 
chiefly  deferring  notice 
ia  figured  in  the  ma^n. 
It  coniUta  of  a  bent  tnbe 
hiring  two  lai^  balliB 
blown  in  it,  and  fitted 
with  a  ftop-cock  and  j«t  ' 
In  the  ninal  manner.  In 
thia  caie  tbe'graint  or 
ftvgmentsof  liocara  pnt 
into  Uie  lowor  bolb  (a). 
It  ii,  boweTer,  wortiv  of  remark,  tliat^  with 
ordinary  care  and  ildll,  a  limiile  wide-moothed 
tattle,  fnmished  with  ■  tube  and  ooclc,  will 
often  be  foand  to  anawet-  qbita  as  well   aa 

re  nwtlj  apparatni ;  aa  the  flnid  ii  leu  liable 


to  froth  than  in  a  ui 


)w  tube,  Even 
quinine-phi^li  or'  a  4-or. 
or  6-oi.  medicine  phial, 
fitted  with'&  piece  of  glaaa 
tube  of  very  small  bore, 
or  even  with  a  piece  of  a 
common  tohaooo-plpe,  for 
a  bnraer  (aee  ai^,),  may 
he   Died  when   no   more 


maUer  alaoforming  enutaiamewhttr 
to  the  inexperienced  eye,  tlioae  prodoe 
nic  Bat  theae  objectiima  are  inTaU 
there  are  euy  means  of  pnrifying 
before  tettJng  it.  and  of  dlicriiiiuiatii 
tme  aTKuical  tjtAa  or  depoaita,  and 
Another  objection  ia,  that  botli  nni 
phnric  acid  aometimei  contain  araen! 


Wont  apply  with  eqnal  ftwee  to  all  I 
which  depend  on  the  ppoduction  c 
hydrogen.  The  precanUoi)  necenary 
and  to  reliable  reanlta,  U  to  aet  the 
with  rimple  kidc,  acid,  and  water,  an 
baa  worked  a  abort  tdme  to  teat  th 
gaa  for  aneoie  (aa  abore);  when,  il 
of  that  aabatance  ia  detected,  the 
fluid,  in  which  the  organic  matter  (if 
baa  been  4e8troyed  by  an;  one  of  th 
hereinafter  pointed  oat,  may  be  ai 
the  operation  continued.  Cue  ahoo 
taken  not  to.light  the  jet  of  gaa  bef 
atmoipheric  air  ia  expelled  from  the  i 
ai  without  thia  precantjou  aa  expli 

Natceut  Hydrogen  Ibrt.  The 
Qsed  may  be  aimiUr  (o  that  figur 
mgr.  The  plan  followed  in  Che  Jab 
Qieieen,  ia  to  heat  the  long  tnbe 
which  the  gaa  pane)  to  redne«a  J 
porta,  to  produce  distinct  metallic  mil 
then  to  remove  the  tnbe  from  the 
apparatns 'and  traoamit  a  very  feeb 
of  dry  snlphnretted  hydrogen  tbroo 
metallic  mirrors  being  nt  the  same  tii 
by  meana  of  a  common  ipirit  lamp 
outer  towards  the  inner  border  or  i 


A  film  of  oil  placed  on 
the  aarface  of  the  liqnid 
tends  coniiderahly  to  lea- 
sen  the  frothing. 

06jec,prteau.,fc.  Ob- 
jections have  been  raistd 
to  thia  mode  of  testing, 
from  the  great  frothing 
which  often  occnrs  with  organic  mixtures,  and 
from  antdmony  and  imperfecUy  charred  organic 
I  Anintl  tiiSDea  and  liquids  mnlaiidnf  orniue  nsUet 
la  the  follinnBg  luaDer  piunHd  bf  Odlin■^— Tba  tiKie^ 
or  lh«  nsidag  obtaiaed  1^  tie  mpinliaa  or  s  Uqnid  oTsr 
a  nltr-buk,  il  to  bg  l<liiniiyU)r  £i^  ata  lenpnaranof 
■b«l  nr  F,  tliea  p«aad  to  powdsr  or  eat  nn  ialo  laiBll 
Irfawa,  tat  itaOiid  with  At  itroBgnt  kydndilodc 
acid  and  alhind  W  itasd  tvnhr-fiin^w*  In  ■  wans 
place,  ud  ftasUj  diatiJted.  The  dntOiate  wU  eodlolD 
■niBie(ir  ileiiatediB  tho  Butarisl  I    ' 


UU  nbe,  It  tke  ono  end  having  so  a 
kn  oriAee.  where  the  na  ia  iaJlsmcd. 
tc.)  Spinl-laDip. 
(J.)  Soppon. 

he  mirror  oonsiiti  of  both  metali, 
mlphidea  appear  aide  by  mde,  the 
of  anBiuc,aa  IAm  iQ[n«icbti.\it,\3\T 
abl;  before  Maa  a^^tku^s  ot  ss^nidtt 
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seconds  U  often  sufficient  to  obtain  a  coating ; 
bat  which,  for  safety  sake,  may  be  extended 
to  2  or  8  minutes,  or  even  longer.  Liquids 
rich  in  organic  matter  also  require  longer  boil- 
ing than  those  nearly  free  from  it.  Tl^  coated 
copper,  which  has  now  acquired  a  characteris- 
tic iron-grey  colour,  is  then  taken  from  the 
liquid,  carefully  washed  in  distilled  water,  in 
alooh<^  and  (if  greasy)  in  ether,  next  dried  on 
blotting  paper,  and  then  either  cut  into  small 
pieces  or  rolled  into  a  small  coil  or  cylinder. 
It  is  then  heated  in  a  reduction-tube  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  when  the  metallic  arsenic  forming 
the  coating  is  volatilised,  and  yields  a  sub- 
limate of  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  arse- 
nious  anhydride ;  or,  if  the  tube  be  very  small, 
or  any  reducing  agent  be  added,  a  bright  me- 
tallic ring.  When  the  coating  on  the  copper 
is  sufficiently  thick,  it  may  be  scraped  oS  with 
a  knife,  and  heated  separately  in  an  arsenic- 
tube. 

This  test  is  invaluable  as  affording  a  certain 
and  ready  means  of  abstracting  arsenic  from 
its  solution,  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  or- 
ganic matter.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  other  viscera  may  thus  be  at  once  examined, 
without  any  tedious  preliminary  operations. 
In  this  way  Dr.  Christison  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  upwards  of  4  months  after 
interment ;  and  we  have  ourselves  found  it  2 
years  and  8  months  after  interment.  The 
coated  copper  may  be  preserved  unharmed  for 
years.  Dt,  Taylor  found  that  the  l-8th  of  an 
inch  of  one  of  these  deposits  that  had  been 
kept  in  paper  nearly  fourteen  years,  gave  a 
w^-marked  ring  of  octahedral  crystals,  when 
heated. 

SulftkureUed  Hydrogen  Test;  Sulphur  Test, 
This  produces  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
trisulphide  of  arsenic  (orpiment)  in  solutions 
containing  a  free  add;  but  acts  slowly  and 
imperfectly  on  pure  and  neutral  solutions,  and 
does  not  ^turb  those  that  possess  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  suspected  liquid  should  there- 
fore be  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric 
or  acetic  acid  before 
applying  this  test,  un- 
less it  be  already  acid, 
when  it  is  better  first 
to  neutralise  it  with  an 
alkali,  and  then  to  add 
the  acid.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  gas 
through  the  liquid  (see 
efiffr,)  should  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  half 
an  hour;  when  the  end  of  the  conducting 
tube,  after  being  well  rinsed  in  the  liquid,  is 
removed,  and  the  glass,  lightly  covered  with  a 
piece  of  porous  papert  set  aside  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  lOGr  Fahr.,  until  the  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  completely  lost.  The 
precipitate  is  now  collected  on  a  small  filter, 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  a  gen- 
it/a  AeMt    It  ia  then  phced  in  a  watoh-glase  or 


small  capsule,  and  redissolTed  in  a  1 
of  ammonia^  which  is  then  again  c 
heat ;  or  it  may  be  at  onoe  sabmit 
firmatory  testa.  It  is  shown  to  oont 
by  its  ready  and  perfect  aohibili 
monia,  and  in  eolations  of  the  fill 
their  carbonates  and  bioarbonates^i 
line  sulphides;  by  bang  nearly  ii 
hydrochloric  add,  even  when  concei 
boiling;  and  by  yielding  a  meta 
when  mixed  with  a  flux  and  submi 
reduction-test  (which  see). 

Sulphuretted-hydrogen  water  ai 
drate  of  ammonium  act  in  a  dm: 
gaseous  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  bul 
effectively. 

For  accuracy,  the  sulphuretted 
should  be  washed  by  passing  it  throi 
bottle  containing  a  little  pure  ws 
phuric  add,  before  allowing  it  to 
arsenical  liquor.  The  reduction  of 
precipitated  sulphide  is  generally  : 
the  most  important  part  of  tho  in 
and  requires  great  care  and  attc 
extremely  elegant  and  sensitive 
effecting  this,  is  by  heating  the  n 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  1 
has  been  followed  by  Drs.  Babo  an 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
performed: — (A)  is  a  capacious  fl 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  half 
rather  large  pieces  of  solid  limest 
ble  (not  chalk).  To  one  aperture  « 
bly  perforated  cork,  a  funnel-t\ 
aditipted,  which  nearly  reaches  to 
of  the  vessel ;  to  the  other  api>rturc 
by  means  of  which  the  gas  evoh 
ducted  into  a  flask  of  smaller  s 
which  it  is  washed  and  dried  by  c* 
sulphuric  add.  The  tube  (c)  cc 
carbonic  acid  into  the  reduction 
which  is  shortened  in  the  engr.,  ai 
made  of  difficultly  f  udble  glass, 
apparatus  is  prepared,  the  sulphid 
intended  for  reduction  is  rubbed 
badn,  previously  heated  in  a  watei 
about  twelve  parts  of  a  well-dri« 
consisting  of  3  parts  of  dry  carbonate 
and  1  part  of  cyanide  of  potassiui 
by  Liebig^s  method).  Tho  mixed 
then  plami  on  a  small  strip  of  card 
into  the  shape  of  a  gutter,  which  is : 
into  the  reduction- tube  up  to  the 
and  the  tube  is  turned  half  roun 
manner  the  mixture  is  deposited  w 
ing  any  other  .part  of  the  tube ;  i 
the  strip  of  card-paper  is  cautioudy 
The  reduction-tube  is  then,  by  om 
cork  («),  fixed  in  its  place;  a  im)de] 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved 
hydroehloric  acid  into  the  f  unnel-t^ 
the  '  mixture'  carefully  dried,  by 
rately  heating  the  tube  along  its  wl 
by  means  of  a  small  spirit  lamp, 
gas-stream  has  become  so  dow  thi 
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stomach  (cut  into  Binall  pieces),  together  with 
its  contents,  is  submitted  to  some  further  pro- 
cess,  to  obtain  a  solution  suitable  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  usual  tests.  The  liver,  also  some 
muscle,  and  any  other  portion  of  the  body  that 
may  be  selected  are  likewise  separately  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  We  have  here,  both 
solid  and  liquid  orffanio  matter  to  operate  on, 
and  the  problem  tor  solution  is,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  their  arsenic  in  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  manner,  and  in  a  form  in  which  its 
presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  tests.  This 
subject  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  chemists  and  toxioolog^ts,  and 
various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the 
purpose;  among  which  the  following  appear 
to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  that  usually 
adopted : — 

(Iteinsch.)  Solids  (as  the  stomach,  liver, 
Ac)  are  cut  into  small  fragments,  and  boiled 
in  a  glass  vessel  with  water  acidulated  with 
about  l-4th  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
until  the  tissues  or  fragments  are  entirely 
broken  down  into  flakes  or  grains,  when  the 
whole,  after  filtratbn,  is  agun  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  tested  as  described  under 
Beinsch's  test  (see  antimony).  Liquids  do 
not  require  this  preparation. 

Bttiau  This  may  be  effected  in  varioiis 
ways : — 

1.  GSAYIMBTSIOALLY  : — ^Arscnic  is  usually 
WBIOHBD  under  the  form  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
arsenate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  tersulphuret  of 
arsenic,  (metallic)  arsenic,  or  (directly)  as  arse- 
nious  anhydride.  The  last  three  only,  as  the 
more  simple  and  convenient,  will  be  noticed 
here : — 

As  Trisulphide:  —  The  whole  of  the  ar- 
senic being  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  with  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, in  the  manner  already  noticed,  the 
precipitate,  after  being  carefully  collected, 
washed,  and  dried,  is  purified  by  redissolving 
it  in  pure  ammonia  water,  and  evaporating  the 
resulting  solution  in  a  weighed  watch-glsss  or 
capsule,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It  is 
then  dried  at  a  temperature  not  above  212° 
Fahr.,  and  finally  weighed.  Each  grain  of  the 
tersulphide  so  found  corresponds  to  '80487  gr. 
of  arsenious  acid,  or  '61  gr.  of  metallic  arsenic. 

As  (metallic)  Arsenic : — Obtuned  by  one  of 
the  processes  already  g^ven.  Each  gr.  repre- 
sents 1*82  gr.  of  arsenious  acid. 

As  Arsenious  anhydride : — Obtained  in  a 
weighed  capsule  or  tube,  either  by  the  ciystal- 
lisation  or  sublimation  test.  The  weight  is  the 
answer  sought  for  arsenious  anhydride.  Each  gr. 
of  this  is  equiv.  to  '75758  gr.  of  metallic  arsenic. 

VoLViLBTBiOALLY.  (Method  of  F.  Mohr.) 
This  depends  on  the  fact,  that  an  aqueous 
solution  of  arsenious  add,  or  of  an  alkaline 
arsenite,  when  mixed  with  an  excess  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
a  little  starch-paste,  has  its  arsenious  add  con- 
verted into  arsenic  add,  by  a  solution  of  iodine. 
A  stmndud  solution  a£  iodine  iB,  therefore,  an 


appropriate  arsenim'eter  lor  the 
ture.  The  solution  of  iodine  is  i 
the  blue  starch-reaction  just  begin 
the  arsenious  solution  having  bea 
exactly  neutralised  with  pure  a 
soda,  if  add ;  or  witii  pure  hydroi 
if  alkaline.  The  results  are  accuv 
substance  capable  of  oxidising  or  < 
iodine  is  present  in  the  liquid  teste 
Phift,  eff^  life.  Arsenious  anhydi 
arsemc  is  alike  destmctiYe  to  ve 
animal  life.  Seeds  soaked  in  anj 
weak  solution  of  it,  lose  their  po 
mination ;  and  buds  plunged  in  i1 
capable  of  expanding  into  flowi 
applied  to  the  leaves,  roots,  or  stt 
tion  takes  place,  and  the  plant  sc 
On  combustion  it  evolves  the  d 
garlic-like  odour  of  arsenic,  and 
be  discovered  in  its  substance  1 
tests.  According  to  Jiiger,  Gilgei 
Pereira,  a  few  of  the  lower  order 
are  occasionally  devdoped  in  f 
arsenious  acid.  To  all  animals,  fi 
fusoria  up  to  man,  arsenic  proves 
although  in  different  degrees; 
susceptibility  of  its  effects  existing 
account  of  the  superiority  of  his  d 
In  all  of  them  death  is  preceded  b 
actions  and  increased  evacuatiom 
from  the  mucous  surfaces.  Diffit 
tion,  thirst,  vomiting,  and  convulsi 
leading  symptoms  which  gradual 
themselves  as  we  approach  the  hi 
of  the  system.  (Jiger.)  In  vei 
therapeutical  doses,  properly  adm 
is  a  valuable  medicine,  and  acts 
alterative*  and  antispasmodic  attc 
externally,  as  an  escharotic.  In 
creased  modidnal  doses,  or  long-con 
doses,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging, 
bility,  emaciation,  and  all  the  ^c 
poisoning,  occur  in  succession- 
sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  v 
violent  symptom;  a  nameless  fe4 
ness,  failure  of  the  strength,  an 
food  and  drink,  and  to  all  the  ei^ 
life.  Redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
headache  and  giddiness,  spasms, 
eruptions,  numbness  and  paraly 
limbs,  and  pytalism,  are  also  ii 
well-marked  symptoms  of  slow  p 
arsenic  In  an  excessive  or  poist 
the  symptoms  are  rapid  and  violc 
indicating  extreme  gastro-intestina 
tion  and  disorder  of  the  cerebro* 
tem,  and  often  occasioning  death  i 
8  days.  The  smallest  fatal  dose 
corded  by  Christison  is  4^  g^.,  tai 
tion.  The  subject  was  a  child  4 
and  death  occurred  in  six  hours, 
stroyed  a  robust  girl  in  86  hours. 
2  g^,  in  solution,  are  suspected  to 
the  death  of  a  f ull-gprown  woman, 
mav  be  a  fatal  dose.  (Dr.  A.  Ta^ 
wVutttttodin^  ^i[kaM  i«ksX&  isiuO[i.  ^aa 
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or  liquidg  oonttining  It  (in  cold  water,  ad  libi- 
tnm).  Wlk,  whett-flour,  oatmeal  gmeU  (with 
water,  ad  Ubitam).  Lime  water,  with  milk 
(as  the  Uwt).  Chidk,  with  milk  and  water  (as 
the  last).  Infosion  .or  decoction  of  bark,  or 
better,  of  nnt-galls  (as  the  last).  Sugar  or 
STmp  (ad  lib! tnm).  See  Treatm,  (above); 
also  the  abore  anbstances  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

Utes,  S^e.  Arsenions  anhydride  and  its  com- 
pounds are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  and 
medidne.  It  is  used  by  the  dyer,  it  ftimishes 
the  artist  with  several  of  his  most  beautiful 
pigments,  and  the  glass>maker  and  enameller 
with  a  flux  or  material  to  whiten  and  decolour 
their  wares.  In  agricuUwret  it  is  used  (in 
solution)  as  an  anti-smut  for  seed-wheat ;  and 
as  an  anti-vermin  lotion  or  dipping  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  In  small  (therapeutical)  dotes  it 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers, 
chronic  skin  diseases  (especially  lepra  and 
psoriasis),  and  in  several  nervous  affections 
(as  neunUgia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  &c.). 
It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  tasteless 
ag^e-drop;  and  in  the  Taigore  pills,  long 
odebrated  in  India  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  cobra  di  capello  and  other  venomous  ser- 
pents, as  well  as  of  hydrophobia.  It  has  been 
given  in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhus, 
and  several  other  diseases,  with  more  or  less 
advantage.  Cautiously  administered  in  phthisis, 
it  fi%quently  restores  the  appetite  and  strength, 
and  greatly  retards,  and  in  some  cases,  arrests 
the  prog^ress  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  re- 
cently used  to  relieve  toothache  arising  from 
caries.  BxtemaUjf,  it  is  employed  in  the  form 
of  powder,  lotion,  and  ointment,  for  the  cure 
of  cancer.  Flunketf  s  Ointment,  P&te  ars^- 
uicale,  Davidson's  Remedy  for  Cancer,  and 
several  other  like  preparations,  owe  their  ac- 
tivity to  arsenious  anhydride.  Water  in  which 
white  arsenic  has  been  steeped  has  become  a 
favorite  cosmetic  wash  with  many  ladies,  since 
its  assumed  property  of  softening  the  skin 
was  announced  in  a  certain  popular  periodical. 
Its  use,  whether  internal  or  external,  is,  how- 
ever, attended  with  coosiderable  danger  in 
unskilful  hands,  and  should,  therefore,  never 
be  adopted  but  under  proper  advice. — Dose. 
^  to  I  gr.,*made  into  pills  with  crnmb  of 
bread  and  lump  sugar;  or  in  solution,  3  to  6 
or  6  drops,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  to  12,  or  even  15 
drops.  As  a  ruUt  arsenical  preparations  should 
be  taken  soon  after  a  meal,  and  by  no  means 

partly  of  fktty  tnbftaneei,  sncfa  as  broth,  milk,  &c.  It  like- 
wite  ezpUini  how  anenioai  anhydride,  taken  in  powder, 
may  aometimM  remain  a  Ionic  time  in  the  atomach  before 
it  {voducea  any  deleteriooa  ^eck ;  ainoe,  in  auch  caaea,  ita 
action  ta  hindered  by  the  preaenoe  of  fat^  matter.    Juff- 

J\\tn  often  awallow  arsenic  with  ImponitT,  oecanae,  acoora- 
Dg  to  Dr.  Blondlot,  ther  preriooaly  take  the  precaution 
to  drink  milk  and  eat  rat  baron.  Hence,  in  caaea  of 
poisoning  bv  araenlc,  oils  and  fattr  anbatanoea  may  \tt 
administered  aa  real  antidotes,  cmable  of  suspending  the 
action  of  the  poison  for  a  considferable  time,  until  more 
radical  means  of  effecting  a  cure  can  be  appUed.  The 
peo^e  oigued  id  Bome  oithe  arsenic-worka  regaid  salad 
cdlaaabaoeta  certain  aalidote  to  this  poison. 


on  an  empty  stomach.  (Dr.  A. 
The  dosa  should  be  sospended, 
duced,  as  soon  as  the  conjuncti 
(Hunt) ;  or  if  dnrnees  of  the  mo 
or  irritation  of  w  stomach  or  I 
Mr.  Maeulloch  found  the  pills  n 
than  tiie  solution;  they  act  di 
cannot  be  substituted  for  one  an 

Arsenic  is  a  fiivorite  tonic  i 
with  fiEuriers;  who  often  admi 
carelessly  to  horses,  to  the  ser 
these  animals.     It  is  also  a 
grooms,  who  have  imbibed  tb 
small  doses  of  it  contribute  t< 
con(Ution  of  the  skin.     The 
veterinarians,  however,  either  w 
or  use  it  with  very  great  cautio 
a  HOBSs),  2  to  5  or  6  grs.,  t^ 
daily ;  in  farcy  or  glanders,  10  ' 
solution  it  is  dften  employed  as 
ping  to  destroy  vermin  in  catt 
but  its  use  is  not  free  from  dangi 
to  the  shepherds  or  dippers. 

Oen,  commentaiy.  The  neces 
the  preceding  article,  owing  to 
portance  of  the  subject  in  it 
toxicology  and  medical  jurispmc 
us  little  space  for  further  rem 
addition  to  what  has  been  saii 
testing,  it  may  be  useful  to  cauti 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  oi 
tests  and  reagents  which  are  th 
lutely  pure ;  and  in  which  the 
by  personal  examination,  failed 
slightest  trace  of  arsenic  Co 
phuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
soda,  nitre,  iron,  and  zinc,  freq 
arsenic;  from  which,  however, 
freed  by  chemical  processes;  oi 
purchased  in  the  pure  state  frG 
dealers  in  chemicals.  But  no  as 
vendor  should  be  regarded  as  a 
purity.  In  all  judicial  inve 
absence  of  arsenic  in  the  severs 
agents,  and  the  apparatus  empl 
demonstrated  and  sworn  to.  W 
add,  that  the  results  afforded  by 
can  be  depended  on.  In  mattei 
importance,  the  most  ample  coi 
deuce  must  be  sought. 

Marsh's,  Beinscks^  Lassaigni 
and  the  'Reduction  Tests,  and  t 

1  "  Aa  a  therapeutic  acent  for  horm 
can  be  well  dispensed  with.  It  is,  howc 
some  as  a  tonic,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  S 
by  others  as  a  vermifuce.  When  ii^uc 
tered  death  has  been  Uie  result.  By 
school  it  is  extolled  aa  a  caustic,  and  a ' 
doubtlesaly  it  ia ;  but  there  is  this  disad< 
ita  use — ^we  cannot  control  ita  action,  a 
most  extensiTe  and  painful  wound  ia  cbx 
aionally  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  erad 
although  a  better  plan  ia  to  extirpate  tl 
the  knife.  When,  however,  thia  is  inadi 
arseniona  acid,  in  Tcry  fine  powder,  nu^ 
parta  of  lard,  and  a  (amaU)  portion  o 
applied,  with  flriction,  over  and  around 
every  other  day.  for  three  or  four  times, 
such  «i ^lowtsEM  ilQ!Uf,hinz«cUoQ,  that 
\t;hnw«naiiiSi\M\:kaown.di:^  (;^^vA.U!( 
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senic,  as  has  been  done  during  the  last  8  or  4 
yoarii,  is  another  matter  deserving:  considera- 
tion, and  one  which  has  been  ably  pointe<i  ont 
by  Dr.  Lctheby,  in  liis  reports,  as  Officer  of 
Healtli  to  the  City  of  London, 

Dr.  Lois  has  found  arsenic,  often  in  largre 
([uantities,  in  ortlinary  brass,  and  brass  utensils ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  repeatedly  found  ar- 
senic in  the  Britannia-metal,  German -silver, 
and  other  cheap  wliite  alloys  at  present  in  snch 
general  use. 

The  preceding:  facts  are  recommended  to  the 
careful  attention  of  nicdi(?al  jurists. 

By  Act  of  Parliament^  it  is  provided — 1. 
Tliat  every  vender  of  arsenic  shall,  before  the 
delivery  of  the  same  to  the  customer,  enter  in 
a  lKX)k  or  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  date 
of  sale,  name,  and  n>sidence  of  the  purchaser, 
in  full,  his  or  her  condition  or  occupation,  the 
(quantity  so  sold,  and  the  purpose  or  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required,  in  a  form  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Act ;  which  form  or  sche- 
dule shall  be  signed  by  the  vender,  and  by  the 
stud  purchaser,  unless  he  be  unable  to  write, 
when  such  fact  shall  be  recorded  in  the  said 
schedule  by  the  vender;    and   this  schedule, 
when  a  witness  is  required  to  the  sale,  shall 
also  1)ear  his  signature,  together  with  his  place 
of  abode : — 2.  Arsenic  is  not  to  be  told  to  a 
stranger,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  witness 
acquainted  with  both  vender  and  purchaser : — 
3.  No  perton  to  sell  arsenic  unless  it  be  pre- 
viously mixed  with  at  least  1  oz.  of  soot  or  i 
oz,  of  indigo  to  the  pound ;  unless  such  admix- 
ture would  Ik?  injurious  to  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended,  when  not  less  than  10  Ihs,  is  to  be 
sold  at  any  one  time: — 4.  Penalty  for  evading 
tin;  Actf  either  as  vrader,  purchaser,  or  witness, 
,<J20 : — 5.  Act  not  to  extend  U^  arsenic  used  in 
compounding prenvip^tofw,  nor  to  the  wholesale 
trade : — (J.  Tlie  word  *  arsenic^  to  include  *  arse- 
nious  anhydride,  and  the  arsenites,  arsenic  acid, 
and  the  arseniates,  and    all   rtther  colourless 
]M>isonous  preijarations  of  arsenic'     Si»e  An- 
MKNic,  Aksknic  Acid,  Lotions,  Pills,  Sueep- 
Dii'PiNo,  Soaps,  Solutions,  Tooth- cements, 
W'nK.VT-aTEEpa,   Iron,    Potassa,  Soda,   and 
otln'r  Bases,  &c.  &c  (also  below). 

Self-detecting  ArsenioiiB  Anhydride.  Prep. 
(Dr.Cattell.) — 1.  Ordinary  white arsenicto'which. 
is  addcil  a  small  (juantity  of  a  mixture  of  dty 
calomel  and  quick-lime ;  or  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  powdered  gall-nut^.  The  product 
is  white,  but  immediately  turns  black  when 
mixe<l  with  liquids : — 2.  As  the  last,  but 
adding  a  mixture  of  thoroughltf  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  ferrocganide  of  potassium.  Strikes 
a  blub  : — 3.  As  last,  but  using  dried  phosphate 
of  sodium  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron.  Strikes  a 
GREEN.  Proposed  as  a  method  of  preventing 
arsenic  being  used  q»  a  poison. 

ABSEHIDiE.   Sgn.  Arbbn'iubet;  Absenit- 
BE^TTM  (-i-u-),  L.;  Absbniube,  Fr.    A  com- 
bination of  arscnium  with  a  metal  (including 
hjrilrogon),  in  definite  proportion. 
'  U  Yiet^  c.  xui,  18ol. 


AJBL'SESTTE  (-nlte).    %».   Asfti 
Abs^nitx,    Fr.;   ABSEVieBAVU 
A  salt  of  araenions  add. 

ART.   [Eng.,    Fr.]  %ik  Ass  (f«,j 
pi.,  ar'tes),  L.;  r^x*^  {iedk'ue),  Qr.i 
Qer.    PrimariUf,  atroigth,  powv, 
also  mental  strnigth,  aloU;  the 
knowledge  or  power  to  eflbet  a 
pose;  the  power  or  ability  of  doing 
not  taught  by  nature  or  inatinefc ; 
guided  by  ndea.    Sciencb  is 
practical  skill  in  applying  tliii 
Abt  is  applied    science;    whilrt 
knowledge  obtained  by  ohservoHomi 
and  ratiocination.    This  diatinctiou  ii : 
more   fully  seen  than  within  the 
chemistrg,  where  knowledge^ 
power  of  generaliaationy  and  grat 
are  necessary  dements  of 
filled  the  world  with  hizaxiei^ 
and  comforts ;  and  aH — the 
Jtne — are  the  safest  and  surest  di 
race.    See  Scibncb.  % 

ABTrSLUf  (te'.Eh&n;  or  AlkA 
[From  Artois,  a  province  of  FrsaoSi  fMM 
such  wells  were  first  formed.]  4^il 
BIBN,  Fr.  In  phgsies  and  eivd 
applied  to  very  deep  boriiigs  into  ths  _ 
from  which  water  flows.  See  Foml 
Watbb,  Wrlls,  &c. 

ABTHAVrTDIE  (-titn).  [Eng,  hj 
Abtani'tine;  Abthanxti'ita,  L.  Am 
su1)stance  first  obtained  by  M.  SsUfe 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  tnberoot  lip 
the  herb  arthrani'ta  or  sotP'hrtad,  ft  10 
colourless,  and  crystallino,  and  inpitf 
acriditv  to  the  plant. 

AB'TICHOKE.     8^     Cnr'ABA,  Cn 
ScoL'rifUB,    L.  ;    Abtichadt,    ¥r. } 
BCHOOKB,  Ger.    The  cgn'ara  scotfmm^ 
a  thistle-like  perennial  plant  of  the  atf 
Compositffi  (DC.).  Hab.  Southern  EoMPi 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  our  gnwtf 
its  '  liottom,*  or  the  sweet  fleshy  ltUJ^lW 
its  flowers,  which  is  eaten  as  a  potberik 
are  cooked  by  brisk  boiling  in  wateiw 
ends  uppermost,  until  tender ;  and  tsk^ 
hour,  according  to  their  age.     Somelintf 
are  preserved  in  brine  (picklbd  ABTIGH^ 
and  also  after  depriving  them  of  the  *^ 
and  spiny  hairs  and  blanching  them  hyfc 
siou  in  boiling  water,  by  drying  in  tl 
(dbied    abtichokeb  ;     CUL8    d'astiC 
Fr.),  by  which   they  retain  their  flaK^ 
some  time.    Infksion  of  ihefUnmers^  nsal 
rennet. 

As  an  esculent  the  artichoke  resemUs 
ragus  in  its  general  properties ;  hot  it  ii 
to  be  more  nutritious,  and  even  UKxe  te 
Jem'salem  Artichoke.  The  MkatlSk 
hero'sns  (Linn.),  a  perennial  plant  of  thi 
flower  family,  and  quite  distinct  from  th 
ceding.  Hah.  The  Brazils.  It  is  edt 
in  England  for  culinary  pnxpooes.  libm 
bcr«),  tesemblQ  the  axtichoke  in  flavotai 
are  GonsidtsTCd  lax  trooi  "wYtf^MoogbtXriE 


UDTASM,    (JUBILU    D'HOU 

The  J 


1  miftll,  imnd,  luud.  itumleaa. 
taeeoDi  plant,  bearing  chucoUte- 
Bmm ;  uiil  nf  tbi>  Hat.  onl.  Aristo- 
K.y.  It  gjiiwi,  tnfij  in  centnl 
1  ii  famd  in  wuuila  uid  «luidy  placca 
birt,  Wotmoreknd,  and  otbrr  farts 
d.  Sai.  KoToiv,  betweon  37°  and 
la— £0O(4''''tM^<*'(^'''^>I  Bl'DEX). 
ar-iike  oioar  ami  an  acrid  taAti!  i — ' 

rolii),  leM  odoToiu,  tboagli  btttcr- 
id,  and  aromatic ;  lonnvrly  officinal 
foteepaiat: — WHott  pla»t(ABiRA.- 

tkt  •hopi),  naiuHnt,  vmetic,  and 
.  Btfon  the  introdnctiun  of  ipecac- 
ni  Ow  oommoii  emetic  (6  to  9  of  the 
m  in  whej) ;  but,  oving  to  tlie 
'  iti  action,  it  haa  long  fallen  into 
Ik  anuDoD  name  in  France  (caba- 
fMeJK)mte  plahi),  u  Mid  to  liave 
■itt  fntjaent  cmpIoTincnt  to  relieve 
■krf  tbiw  who  had  drunk  too  hard. 
'fciat  Kilely  uted  a*  a  itcmntatory 
■^  ad  ii  pniliablj  one  or  tbo  benL 
^  to  Urager,'  aaamlvrca  containt 
^Hk,  oilj  prinripka,  which  ma;  he 

kj  £itillation  with  water  : — Vqla- 
■Wltm  m/ari) :— Aa'ABlTZ.  an  odaur- 
^im,  tad  cnatalline  solid  ;  fusible 
Adite,  jielding  white  and  ver;  irri- 
■M^-Ai'ABrii-CAii'FHOB,  difleriog 
ta  &■  lait  in  Iwing  pnnpitalMl.  bj 
>M  ita  aladK>lic  soluUon  in  cubes  or 
IfriMH,  iutead  of  delicate  flexible 
Um  1  brownish,  bitter,  cryBtallisaUe 

iKUD^  Al'AaCM-BIT'TKB),  which 


,    Ac,  !  See    i'ATiHT    UEDICINU,    1'OWQEIU,    SKCFfd, 
&e.  (also  below). 

IB'ASIS  (rin).     C^IUO^    fijra.  Aharohb, 

A  specieii  of  utoaroptoa,  ^acoveitd  bj  GUrti, 
in  aaarabacca.  It  tuu  an  oroTnutic  taste  itiiii  au 
odour  reBeuililing  catnpliur,  and  is  HUiI  t<i  lie 
emetic.  It  ia  proluljly  u  niittun'  of  aaaruiu- 
campbur  und  aome  piirtiall]-  oiidioed  vulatiiit 
oil.     (See  aiore.) 

As'arlne(otGriipcr).  Syn.  Ababi'ka,  L.  Tlio 
CTyjitaltisablc  l)itt<!r  priudplc  of  asarabaccu, 
nutiu-d  nbure.     It  is  H^d  to  greatlif  ruseuiblu 

AS'ASTTE  (-rite].     Sec  Asakabacca. 

A8BSB10B.  tfyn.  AsBia'TUB  (u^n-oc, 
incomiuttihte,  unctnuuniabte,  (Ir.),  AuiAMTii'- 
UB,  La'pis  a.,  ju:.,  L. ;  Abbebtb,  AxiAVTlt, 
Vt.)  Ahbest,  STEiNVLAcnB,  tier.  In  Miaem- 
logf-  0  "ofii  fibroni  mbHtance,  compo8«l  of 
lltiible  or  clastic  filaments  wliich,  in  their  moat 
highly  dcTcloped  forrn,  ^raatlj  resemble  tliose 
of  tiai  or  silk,  and  which  bear  exposure  (o  a 
ver^  con§idenible  dt^f^ree  of  heat  without 
suBcring  deeompositjon.  It  tias  bcuii  jinipmied 
to  clothe  our  firemen  in  dresses  of  aal)esl«Si 
but  without  freedom  of  rcK^nratiun  could  be 
insured  in  a  heated  aad  poisuooni  atmosphere, 
this  envelope  would  )k  of  little  service.  Ulovea 
are  Bometimtrs  made  of  it,  for  holding  red-hot 
crucibUs.  It  is  also  used  asafUtifring  medium 
for  cOTToiive  liquids. 

Far.  Of  tliew  there  nro  several ;  as  Am'i- 
ABTH   or  elab'tic  asbebtob,  lis'sifobm  a., 

HOrMTAIN-COBK,    K.-LEATUEB,   M.-WOOP,  &C.  ; 

varying  fnnn  a  grey,  linivn,  or  green  colour. 
to  pure  white,  and  from  eitreine  flexibility  and 
■oftneis,  to  rigidity  and  hsrdiiesii,  as  indicated 
|lijtlivTClpccliira  nanwa.   lu  cnmmonlau^inge. 
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ftilly  exhibited  in  agaee ;  teed*,  acrid,  bitter, 
and  diuretic ;  lemtee,  pnrgatiTe,  diuretic,  and 
febrifuge;  sometimeB  used  instead  of  senna. 
In  Boathem  Eoroife  it  exudes  an  inferior  kind 
of  UAXVAf  and  its  medicinal  properties  are 
mnch  greater  than  in  onr  climate. — Dose, 
(Leaves)  i  oc.  to  li  os,  (made  into  an  infu- 
sion), as  a  purge;  seeds,  1  dr.,  as  a  diuretic, 

Flow'ering  Aah.  8yn,  MaitVa-ash  ;  F&ax'- 
Zin7fl  OB'HUB  (linn.),  L.  A  small  tree  of 
southern  Europe.  Tields  vakka.  The 'round'- 
UaeedJUmeriMg-oih*  (Cala'bbiak-A8H;  tbax'- 
xmmi  BOTnirDiF</'LiA,  Lamarck)  is  a  smaller 
▼ariety  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria Mid  Uie  Levant.  Said  to  yield  the 
bestKAnrA.  The* em(Ul'4eavedJlowirimff -ash* 
(wRkxfurvB  PABTiFO''UA,  Lam.),  is  another 
manna-yielding  species,  indigenous  to  Asia 
Minor. 

ASH.    Ashes  (which  eee), 

ASH-BALLS.  The  ashes  of  Und-pknts, 
especially  f  ems^  damped  and  made  into  balls. 
Used  as  a  substitute  fbr  soap  in  washing,  and 
in  cleaning  paint. 

ASH'X&T.  [Amer.]  A  place  where  potash 
or  pearlash  is  made  or  kept. 

ASH^ES.  (-Iz).  [Eng.pl.]  Syn.  ^R;  Ci' 
KIB,  L.;  CxKDRBS  (pi,),  Fr.;  Abchb,  Ger. 
The  remains  of  anything  burned.  In  anti- 
^Uy,  the  remains  of  a  body  consumed  on  the 
funeral  pyre ;  tuid  hence,  figuratively,  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead.  The  word,  in  EngUsh,  has 
properly  no  singular;  although  'ash*  is  very 
commonly  heard;  and  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  composition,  ba  m  pearlash,  pot- 
ash,  soda-ash,  &c 

Ashet.  In  commerce,  the  residuum  of  the 
combustion  of  vegetable  substances  containing 
either  carbonate  of  potassium  (*  land-plants'), 
or  carbonate  of  sodium  (*  marine  plants'),  and 
from  which  Uie  commercial  alkalies  are  ob- 
tained. Their  value  depends  upon  their  rich- 
ness in  'alkali,'  which  is  determined  in  the 
manner  explained  under  alkalimetby.  The 
word  is  also  commonly  employed  as  a  general 
term  for  the  crude  carbonates  of  potash  of 
commerce  (which  see). 

Ashes  of  Flaati.    See  Maiojbbs,  Flaktb, 

YSOBTATIOir,  &c 

ASPAB'AGDT  (-&-jtn).  C^HgNjOr  [Eng., 
Fr.]  Syn,  Ai/ihs'isb,  Aspab'amide,  BIal'a- 
Mn>B*;  Abpabagi'ka,  Aspabaoi'kuh,  L.; 
Agi^doIlb,  Fr.;  Sfabgiiatoff,  Ger.  A  pecu- 
liar azotised  principle  discovered  by  Yauquelin 
and  Bobiquet  in  asparagus,  and  since  found  in 
the  potatOi  marsh-mallow,  liquorice,  climbing 
vetch,  and  several  other  plants.  Many  phints 
which  do  not  naturally  contain  it  may  be 
made  tq  yield  it  by  growing  them  in  dark 
damp  cellars;  whilst  many  which  only  nor- 
mally contain  it  in  very  small  quantities,  are 
found  to  yield  much  more  when  allowed  to 
vegetate  in  the  same  manner. 
JPrep.  I,  From  A8PABAOUB-BPBOUTB !— The 
expreeied  jaice,  after  being  heated  to    the 


boiling-point  (to  coagulate  albmiM 
Ailly  uummed  and  fUtered,'  is  efa] 
gentle  heat^  to  a  synipy  oonnsten 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evapc 
warm  dry  atmosphere  fbr  seven 
resulting  crystals  bang  purified 
washing  with  very  oold  water  or 
alcohol,  re-solution,  and  re-crysts] 
The  following  are  cheaper  and 
venient  processes: — 

2.     From    XABSHXAIliOW-BOfl 

root  (chopped  small,  or  g^ted) 
for  several  days  in  milk  of  Ume^ 
the  filtered  liquid  precipitated  wi> 
of  ammonium,  and  the  clear  soli 
rated  in  a  water  bath,  and  othei 
as  before. 

b.  From  the  expressed  juice,  2 
of  lime,  I  part;  agitated  well  ti 
liquid  portion,  after  some  hours,  be 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  &c.,  as  b 

8.  From  the  btiolatxd  bhootb 
—The  expressed  juice  of  the  i 
when  fh>m  2  or  8  to  even  12* 
long,  is  gently  simmered  for  8  oi 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and,  ai 
or  clarification,  the  clear  liquid  i 
porated  to  the  consistence  of  a  th 
set  aside  to  crystallise,  as  before, 
ing  brown  crystals  are  purified 
with  very  cold  water,  re-solutio 
water,  and  re-crystallisation,  as  i 
and  what  is  better,  the  hot  liquid 
poration  to  a  syrup,  is  digested 
time  with  a  little  pure  animal 
coane  powder,  and  then  filtered, 
and  beautifully  white  crystals  ar< 
the  fint  operation.'  An  excellt 
economical  process. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Crystals  brilliant, 
colourless,  right  rhombic  prismf 
test-paper ;  non-basic ;  having  a  i 
and  scarcely  nauseous  taste ;  set 
in  cold  water;  freely  soluble  in 
insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  et 
unaifected  by  alkaline  sulphuret 
ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  or  infof 
triturated  with  quick-lirae,  ammoi 
heated  to  212°  Fahr.  the  crystals 
or  12}^  of  water;  heated  with 
pressuro  in  a  closed  vessel,  or 
with  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  or  disao 
charine  liquid  and  then  submittc 
tation,  it  is  converted  into  am 
abpab'tio  Aon> ;  aqueous  solntio 
gin  and  aspartic  acid  treated  wit! 
nitrons  acid  evolve  pure  nitbcm 
formation  of  malic  acid  whicl 
solution.  It  was  called  asparanu 
impression  that  it  is  aspariite 

I  This  uieofantfiuiicilarrmi/ may  also  be 
extended  to  the  other  Formoln.  Mr.  C. 
U»»i  "  Diet.  9f  drU,  M,,  i-  if  "  4th  ed.,  d 
to  be  used  w&en  of  "a  length  of  2  ind 
authorities  recommend  them  to  be  of  9, 
inches.  The  tcAnc^XL  lonaX,  Ywrntntst^ 
de^prad  upon  caxcQAutaaM«a  «mi  Q(»»tR)^ 
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since  some  ipccimens  of  the  purest  and  most 
b«-aatifal  descriptioo,  from  the  great  Ititumou 
Lake  of  Trinidad,  were  given  n«  by  our  re- 
f^XKH'ted  and  venerable  friend,  the  hite  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  who  stated,  that  the  supply  of 
both  liquid  and  indurated  bitumens,  of  every 
grade  of  quality,  was  nnliuiitod  from  that 
source ;  but  that  owing  to  injudicious  importa- 
tions of  inferior  kinds,  (those  most  easily 
shipped,)  a  prejudice  had  been  created  against 
them  in  the  London  market.  Our  personal 
investigations  have  since  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements. 

Utet,  The  finer  varieties  are  chiefly  used  as 
a  '  glazing  colour '  by  artists,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  black  varnishes  and  japans.  The 
inferior  kinds  are  applied  to  the  same  purposes 
as  ordinary  solid  bitumen.  The  Egyptians 
used  it  in  embalming  under  the  name  of 
xu'mii  ;  and  the  Babylonian  builders  are  said 
to  have  employed  it»  as  a  cement,  in  lieu  of 
mortar.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
hard  semi-vitreous  variety  of  bitumen,  properly 
termed  '  asphaltum,'  was  that  which  was  thus 
employed ;  its  present  hardness  being  probably 
duo  to  time.  As  a  medicine^  it  is  t>tinmlant ; 
and  it  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingnnlieut  in 
certain  plasters  and  ointments.  See  Bitumen, 
Pitch,  &c.  A  mixture  of  asplialt,  chalk,  sand, 
ground  sandstone,  &c.,  is  used  as  a  pave- 
ment for  making  water-tight  tanks  and  covers, 
as  a  coating  for  gas  and  watur  pi|)e8,  and  for 
various  other  similar  purposes.  Sometimes  the 
pitchy  residue  obtained  by  distilling  olf  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  gas  tar  is  employed  to 
replace  the  asplialt  in  the  foregoing  mixture ; 
the  product  is  called  artijicial  or  gas-tar 
anphalt. 

Facti^tiouB  Aaphaltnm  (-ttsh-'iis).  Sun.  As- 
phal'ttim  1'aoti"tium,  L.  That  of  the  shops, 
when  not  an  inferior  kind  of  true  asphaltum, 
is  commonly  made  from  the  Iwttoms  of  J3ar- 
badoes  tar,  and  other  mineral  bitumeHs,  by 
heating  them  until  quite  hard.  Sometimes  a 
little  Scio  turpentine,  balsam  of  copaiba,  or  even 
common  resin,  is  added.  Coloiur,  hardness, 
&c.,  infurior  to  those  of  native  asphaltum. 

Liq'nid  Asphaltnm.  Syn,  Pbeparisd'  as- 
riiALTUif ;  Asfhal'tuh  liq'uidtjm,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Scio  turpentine,  2  oz, ;  melt;  add  asphaltum 
(in  powder),  1  oz,;  mix,  cool  a  little,  and 
reduce  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine, 

2.  (Wilson's.)  Asphaltum,  ^  lb, ;  melt ;  add 
of  hot  balsam  of  copaiba,  1  lb,;  and,  when 
mixed,  thin  it  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine. 
Both  arc  used  as  '  black  japan '  or  '  varnish,' 
and  uH  a  '  glazing  (»lour '  by  artiRts. 

ASPHYXIA  (-fik'-ah'&;  -flks'-e-fit).  l^-y 
Gr.]  Stfn,  AflPHYX'Yj  (-e),  Eng. ;  AsruYXiE, 
Fr. ;  PVLBL08iOKBiT,ScHKiifTdD,Gcr.  Liter- 
al Iv^  abnence  of  pulse;  hence,  a  fainting  lit; 
ap))arent  lifelessness.  Its  use  is  now  generally 
confined  to  a  suspension  of  vitality  from  some 
cauHc  interrupting  respiration,  but  in  whi(;h 
life  is  not  nctuaUy  extmcU  and  may,  under 
fuvoumble  circumstances,  Ije  revived. 


Asphffxia  is   commonly  divided 
varieties  by  nosolo^sts : — 

1.  Abfhtxia  Ar'aiDA. — CVnue. 
to  intense  cold. —  Sifmp,     CountnunBt 
livid,  and  shrivelleil ;  limbs  rigid. 

2.  Abputxia  blxc'tbica  :-^Ci»a 
of  lightning  or  electricity. — B^p. 
mince  pale,  limbs  fiezibie,  blood 

8.  Abphtzia  mxphit'ica: — 
lation  of  irrespirable  gases  or  f 
Countenance  pallid,  lips  wan,  &c, 

4.  Asphyxia  BUFFocATio'vu: 
focation  or  strangulation,  as  from 
banging,  &jc, — Symp.   .Conntenanoe 
livid. 

Treatm,,  ^e.  No  general  rules  ou 
exactly  suitable  to  each  variety. 
it  is  possible  to  procure  medical  aid, 
of  course, be  immediately  sought;  Ml 
even  a  single  minute  may  render 
In  the  treatment  of  suspended 
principal  object  is  to  effect  a  restoratioK 
respiratory  and  circulatory  fanctkaai 
former  of  which  has  been  arrested 
ternal  condition  of  the  patient ;  tfa 
the  contact  of  morbidly  carbonised 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  langa. 
thing  to  be  attem^ited,  is  tho 
warmth  by  active  friction  with  tbt  ^ 
hands,  flannels,  &c. ;  the  second,  the  re-«iM 
nicnt  of  natural  rc^piratioin  bj  any  mB 
means,  of  which,  perhaps,  none  is  MBqii 
better  than  alternate  pressure  and  iti  id 
tion,  ap])lied  to  the  thorax  and  abdomi 
as  to  induce  expiration  first*  and  innin 
imme£'\tely  aftom'ards,  by  the  natora!  • 
and  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  diaphiagaL 
water  may  also  be  suddenly  dashed  (■ 
face  and  general  surface  ]ireviously  wai 
by  tho  frictions,  in  the  ho)ic  of  indnai 
more  decided  iuKpiration.  If  these  mn 
fail,  artificial  respirations  should  be  proi 
liad  recourse  to.  (Dr.  Marshall  H^) 
wann  bath,  and  slight  electrical  ahoclD 
continued  streaming  electricity,  may  all 
applied. 

See  Chabcoal,  Cold,  Drown  ivo,  Hajtc 
Respiration  (Artificial),  SEWERS-OAfl^  8i 

GULATION,  SUPFOCATIOK,  &C. 

ASPHYXIATED.  Syn.  AsPnTXiA'm 
AspHYXi^  Fr.;  Aspiiyktisch,  Scnsiin 
&c.,  Gcr.  Affected  with  or  labouring  v 
asphyxia.     (See  above^ 

ASPlCf.  Spike  lavender  or  French  li 
der;  also  the  male  lavender,  spica  nard 
pseudo-nardus  of  old  wxitiTs.    See  Asp. 

Aspic.  In  cookerif,  "  utavory  jcUy  extn 
from  the  succulence  of  meat."     (Soyi*r.) 

Prep,  (Miss  Acton.)  Calfs  feet,  2  in 
veal,  4  lbs,;  ham^  \  lb,;  onions,  2  (lai) 
carrots,  3 ;  ivater,  1  gal. ;  boil  5  or  6  hoa 
until  reduced  to  less  than  one  half,  straiOi 
when  cold,  put  the  jelly  into  a  stew-pan  ' 
the  whites  of  4  eggs  well  beaten,  a  large  bi 
of  xarourif  herbs, %  bVadsA  q£  mace  (in  thn 
a  tca:»^oouiu\  oi  toVite  peppcrconu,  vu^^ 
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and  gtlver  in  ores  and  alloys  of  these  metals, 
in  the  'dry  way/  or  hy  cupellation.  It  differs 
firom  chemical  analysis  in  merely  famishing 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  contained 
in  the  sample  examined ;  instead  of  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  all,  or  any,  cf  the  ingre- 
diento  in  the  compound,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

MateriaU,  Apptir,,  S^,  These  n^— furnace^ 
mnnffle^  <mpeU,  charooalf  &c^  all  of  which  must 
he  provided  and  properly  arranged  for  use 
before  an  assay  can  he  made : — 

The  Fmt'KACB  employed  at  the  Royal  Mint, 
and  at  (Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  is  figured 
in  section  in  the  engr,,  and  has  the  following 
dimensions  I'^Total  hei^hi,  2|  feet ;  from  the 
bottom  to  the  sf^ate,  6  inches;  grate,  muffU' 
plate,  and  bed  of  loam  that  covers  it»  3  inches; 
epaee  between  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
'  f^nel  or  chimney,  21i  inolies;  ftmnel,  6 
inches.  A  ftimace  of  any  other  shape  and 
■ice  may  be  employed,  provided  it  affords  a 
■oiBcient  heat,  and  allows  of  the  easy  intro- 
dnciion  of  the  muffle. 

The  huvf'ls  (mfifl)  is  a  vessel  made  of 
€lay  (see  engr,\  and  Aimished  with  an  opening 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  cupds,  and 


the  complete  inspection  of  the  process.  It  is 
placed  on  the  muffle-plate  (see  above),  by  which 
it  is  introduced  into  the  furnace. 

The  cu'PBL  (kik'.pel)  is  a  small,  porous, 
shallow  crucible,  usually  made  of  bone  ashes 
or  burnt  horn.  The  powder  (slightly  moistened 
with  water),  is  placed  in  a  circular  steel 
mould,  and  after  being  pressed  down  tight,  is 
finished  off  with  a  rammer  having  a  convex 
face  of  polished  steel,  which  is  forcibly  struck 
with  a  malletk  until  the  mass  becomes  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  adherent.  The  newly  formed 
cupel  is  then  carefully  removed  and  exposed 
in  the  aw  for  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  to 
dry.  J^.  8  represents  a  enpel  in  section,  and 
Jig.  ii,  the  tonge  used  for  charging  it.     The 

8  4 
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best  weight  for  cupels  rangpes  between  180  and 
200  grs.  Those  used  at  the  Royal  Mint  are 
made  of  the  calcined  cores  of  ox-horns. 

Ptoe,  qf  an.  The  muffle,  with  the  eupeU 
properly  arranged  on  the  'muffle-plate,'  is 
placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  charcoal 
added  and  lighted  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a 
few  ignited  pieces  thrown  on  last.  AiW  the 
eupelg  knve  been  expoeed  for  aboat  half  an 


honr,  and  have  beoome  wbitehflt^  1 
below)  is  put  into  ihiem  by  means  < 
As  soon  as  this  becomes  bright  red 
laiiitg'  as  it  is  called,  the  spedmc 
wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  paper 
is  added.  The  fire  b  now  kept 
until  the  metal  enters  the  lead  an 
well,  when  the  heat,  slightly  dimi 
regulated  that  the  assay  appears 
more  glowing  than  the  cupel  itsel 
*unditUationi'  droulate  in  all  ^ 
the  middle  of  the  metal  appears  i 
a  margin  of  litharge  which  is  fire 
by  the  cupel.  When  the  metal  b6< 
and  shining,  or,  in  technical  lang 
to  '  lighten,*  and  prismatic  hues  so 
across  the  globtdes,  and  nndulai 
each  other,  followed  by  the  met 
very  brilliant  and  dear,  and  at 
and  solid  (called  the  '  brigkiening 
ration  is  ended  and  the  process  coi 
cupels  are  then  drawn  to  the  m 
muffle,  and  allowed  to  cool  slov 
quite  cold,  the  resulting '  button,' : 
is  removed  by  the  pliers  or  tonj 
cupel,  and  after  being  flattened 
anvil  of  polithed  Heel,  with  a  p< 
hammer,  to  detach  adhering  oxide 
cleaned  with  a  small  hard  brush, : 
rateUf  weighed.  The  WBiaHT  is 
PITBE  8ILTBB;  and  the  diffebbi 
the  weight  of  the  aUog  before  cup 
that  of  the  button  of  pure  metOi 
the  proportion  of  allog  in  the  samp 
(See  below.)  In  the  case  of  GOi 
ton'  has  to  undergo  the  subseq 
tions  of  quartation,  parting,  am 
before  it  is  weighed ;  as  described 
metal. 

Ataayer'e  weights,  ^c.  The  mi 
in  assaying  are  accurately  weighed 
of  the  most  susceptible  descriptii 
weights  are  given  in  terms  of  th< 
employed  by  assayers.  The  'fine 
nese,*  or  *  degree  of  puritg '  of 
pressed  in  carats.  Pure  gold  is  i 
24  carats  fine;  and  any  other  san 
ing  in  24  parts  only  12, 18,  22,  i 
pure  gold,  is  said  to  be  of  as  man} 
Every  carat  is  nominally  divided  ii 
grains,*  each  assay-grain  into  '  91 
each  quarter  into  'eighths'  (- 
giving  768  "reports"  for  oou 
system  fractional  alloys  are  comn 
of  as  of  so  many  '  carats  and  th 
fine.'  The  real  quantity  token  for 
nically  tormed  the '  ABSAT-POirKD,' 
verv  small,  generally  either  12  grs 
which  makes  each  assayer's  eigk 
**  report,**  equal  to  either  the  -^ 
Troy,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
sager's  gold  carctt  is  12  grs.  Th* 
weight  of  gold  **  is  15  lbs.  Troy  ( 
reigns  »  1402  hslf-sovereigns). 

The  *JUieaes«'   *ricXnen,*   cft 
811.YXU  waa  ioTmetV)   ^v^Tcaai^ 
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b  BOW  gmatnllj  nckooed  in 
h  •dmiti  of  gmtcr  Mconcy. 
>  laid  to  be  "  nlver  of  12  psnn  j- 

H  oontaincd  1,  S,  or  8  parte  or 

teRD^  "  mlver  of  11,  10,  or  9 
,"  ■■  Um  <mn  might  be  Btgt; 
tfrniij/U  «aa  BonunkDy  divided 
id  bnica  gmxe  88S  fbu  gniw,  oi 

■XLTim.  Tfa*  floenei*  of  ipeci- 
iiag  odd   graiiu,  wu  ^tcq  id 

■nd  Jto*  ffami.  Tha  'abut- 
iliwr.  on  thi*  ijrtem,  may  bg  Si 
n  S  real  gnini  are  equal  *~ 
Mlt,'  md  V^  TCal  gr.  eqml 

In  the  dtiimal  rnttiod  pare 
100.     TIm  uoal  wcigbt  of  ulrar 

■  '  aMty-poand,'  irheii  the  fins- 
Md  in  lOOOttu,  is  SO  Tra;  gn.. 
nin  of  wfaieh  repreacnts  tiSt''' 
■od  K>  m  of  smaller  dirisiotia. 
mra»)tMigU  tff  iiit*r,"  is  60  lbs. 

0  duUings,  oc  a  like  ralne  in  other 

rpdlBtioD.  wUch  is  the  dialinctiTF 
■portaot  opention  in  aasiiying 
TO',  is  foaikded  upon  the  feeble 
h  than  melali  bare  for  Diygeit, 

■  with  copper,  tin.  and  other 
•b;  lad  00  the  tendeacj  which 
■((all  hare  to  oxidise  rapidly  in 
letd  at  a  bigb  tempentnre.  sQd 
it  into  any  porooi  earthen  venel, 
^T  or  ntnform  state.  Tbe  con- 
U  to  tbe  nicceM  of  tha  proceH, 

1  ftrand  in  tbe  prcdoas  melals.  are 
acta]  Crom  which  we  wish  to  part 
mat  not  be  Tolatile/'  and  tliat 
»  ndt  and  form  a  button  at  tbe 
dlation;  for  othem'ise  it  wonlil 
vmnated,  att&ched  to  the  portion 
id  OTcr  the  cupel,  aud  incapable 

eted."' 

'  nmirti.  Tbe  art  of  osiiaying 
great  care,  skill,  and  eiperieoce, 
smise ;  and  from  the  costlinen  of 
"T**^".  and  their  geheral  employ- 
B,  jewelry,  plate,  Ac.,  is  of  the 
ftanca  both  to  individoali    and 


in  the  cupel,  adtUnfc  ■  little  powdered  charcoal 
or  a  few  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  continiiiiig 
the  heat  until  the  metal '  brightens'  aod  '  cir- 
culates' freelj'.  The  lewl  employed  muit  be 
absolutely  pure,  or  that  technically  called 
'poor  Uad  i'  and,  for  this  pnnHise,  is  commonly 
prepared  bv  the  reduction  of  reSned  litharita 
miied  wiUi  some  carbomH^eous  matter,  by 
beat ;  hat,  according  to  the  late  T.  H.  Henry, 
"lead  reduced  fWim  the  litharge  of  commerce 
usually  contains  from  10  to  IS  dtol.  of  silver 
per  ton."    These  remarks  apply  equally  to  gold 

The  process  of  assaying  by  tbe  cupel,  how- 
ever skilfully  conducted,  gives  much  less  acea- 
mte  results,  especially  with  silver,  than  the 
method  of  chemical  analysis,  often  termed 
' '  """  r  '  voUnii»fri<ni  tutm/  ;'  whilst  it  is, 
s,  much  more  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, and  with  compounds  contuning  only 
imall  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  is  not 
•jo  be  depended  on.    See  OoLD,  Siltibi  also 

ClRAT,    CUPSLLlTIOy,    FiBTlNO,    LlQrATIOV, 

QlTABTiTioN,  Bevihiks,  &c  (and  btlota).* 
Assay  of  ths  Touch.     The  fineness  of  IEWEL- 
,  and  of  small  quandtaes  of  eOLS  which  it 
either  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  assay 
according   to   the    usual    method,  is  generally 
determined    by    means    of    touek-imdiai    and 
loKeK-Hona.     The  former  »ro  made    in    sets, 
containing  gold  of  different   decrees   of  flue- 
nest,  snd  diflerently  alloyed  with  copper  and 
silver.    The  latter  are  usaally  of  black  basalt; 
but  pieces  of   good  black  pottery  answer  tbe 
purpose  very  well.    The  mode  of  using  tbem  is 
isrk  the  stone  with  the  sample  under  ei- 
lation,  and  to    compare    its    appearance, 
hardness,  coloar,  Ac.,  with  that  produced  hj 
lie  or  more  of  the  needles.      When  the  two 
re   siiuilar,  tbe    quality  or  'finencs*'  is  eon- 
idered  to  bo  the  same.     Hie  marks  arc  then 
iirtlier  eianiined  by  beating  the  '  tourli-ntonu  ' 
3   redaesH,  and   moistening  the  strokes  with 
aquafortit,  when  the  appeomnces  resulting  from 
oxidation,  Ac,  differ  according  to  the  natnre 
and  quantity  of  the  aUny.     A  nearly  similar 
method    i>  sometimes   adopted  with   iTLrBk; 
cbarscterislics  are  scarcely  so  distinct 
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A8TBXV1C.    Syn.    Asthbk'icits,  L.  ;  As- 

THiNIQUB,  D^BILB,  Ft.  ;'  SOHWAOH,  Ger. 
Weak  i  debilitated.  In  patkoloff^,  an  epithet 
of  diacMnea  (abtben'io  disbasbb)  accompanied 
by  great  and  weU-markod  debility. 

ASTHSVOFT.  8^  Astheno'fia,  L.  In 
paikoloffy,  incapacity  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on 
near  or  small  objects  for  any  length  of  time 
without  confusion  of  vision.  The  common 
causes  are  over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  particu- 
larly by  artificial  light»  or  by  a  very  brilliant 
one,  or  during  convalescence;  congestion  of 
the  ocular  vessels;  debilitating  discharge  or 
indulgences;  and  general  nervous  debilitjj)r, 
however  produced.  It  **  appears  to  consist  m 
weakness  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  eye  is 
adjusted  for  the  vision  of  near  objects ;"  and 
along  with  this  "  there  is  an  irritable  state  of 
the  retina,  coQineoted  in  some  manner  with  a 
tendency  to  internal  congestion  of  the  eyes." ' 
The  treaimeni  may  consist  of  rest  to  the  eyes, 
and  ablution  of  them  in  cold  water,  with  such 
other  efforts  to  restore  their  tone  and  the 
general  health  as  are  noticed  under  Amau- 
B08IS.  The  prospect  of  complete  cure,  when 
the  cause  is  not  removable,  is  unfavorable ; 
but  even  when  confirmed  the  disease  is  not 
likely  to  end  in  blindness.  The  use  of  convex 
spectaolM  of  very  low  poiver  will  generally  be 
found  serviceable.  See  £yb,  Sfbotaolbs, 
Vision,  &c 

ASTHIIA  (Kst'-mil').  [Eng^  Qer.,  L.,  Or.] 
Syn.  AsTHMS,  Fr. ;  Engbbubtiokbit,  Ger. 
In  pathology ^  a  well-known  disease  coming  on 
by  fits,  and  characterised  by  shortness  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  wheezing 
sound,  cough,  stncture  and  tightness  of  the 
chest,  with  other  like  symptoms.  These 
gradually  increase  until  the  patient  can  no 
longer  remain  in  a  recumbent  position,  being, 
as  it  were,  threatened  with  immediate  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  they  generally  terminate^  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  copious  expectoration. 
The  attack  usually  commences  towuds  evening, 
and  the  symptoms  increase  in  urgency  during 
the  night — olhxsa  occurring  suddenly  after  the 
first  s&ep — ^until  at  length,  on  the  approach  of 
morning,  a  remission  takes  place,  and,  in  all 
probabUity,  the  patient^  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
falls  into  a  sound  sleep.  On  awaking  in  the 
morning  he  still  feels  the  'tightness'  at  the 
chest,  breathes  with  some  difficulty,  which  is 
increased  by  moving,  and  cannot  lie  in  bed 
unless  his  head  aid  shoulders  are  g^reatly 
raised.  After  a  repetition  of  the  fits  for  some 
nights,  they  at  length  moderate,  and  after 
more  considerable  remissions,  pass  off  at  last, 
leaving  the  patient  in  his  uscul  state  of  health 
for  a  time,  or  until  fresh  exciting  causes  pro- 
duce a  return  of  the  disease.  For  an  evening 
or  two  previous  to  the  fit,  the  patient  generally 
feels  drowsy,  indolent*  and  low-spirited,  and 
experiences  a  sensation  of  fulness  about  the 

1  T.  W.  Jones.  **  1>ifuU  qfSigktr  Load.,  1866 ;  p.  83. 
'  MtA'me  (with  tk  /iiUr  §ouodtd),  u  given  by  Kituwks, 
10  di'lBeaJU/ pntiouaeeMOle,  sad  im  aow  obwlet«. 


stomach,  with  headache^  genenl  as 
and  indigestioia — ^these  are  the  pm 
symptoms. 

Asthma  is  principally  oonfined  t»  \ 
periods  of  life^  and  appears  in  maay 
be  hereditary.  It  is  generally  wenm 
heat  of  summer,  or  in  the  foggj  * 
windy  weather  of  winter.  TS  fill 
duration  from  two  to  several  homa 
times  copious  expeetoratloii  oommoH 
which  has  led  to  the  division  of  ail 
nosologists,  into  two  kinds — dry,  wm 
epasmodie  attkma  (asthma.  Hcrovi^ 
humid  0.  (a.  hu'kiduv,  L.). 

The  exeUimg  eomeee  fA  asthma  an 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  nu 
from  heat  to  cold ;  unwholesome  eSn 
drinking,  heavy  meals,  indigestioD*  vi 
ercise,  and  cold,  damp^  ^^887*  ^uod  la 
windy  weather. 

Treatm.  A  dzr,  warm,  and  wry  siti 
a  residence,  should,  if  possible,  be  soog 
use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  temii 
bsthing  is  also  advantageous.  1% 
should  be  kept  regular  by  mild  aperi 
the  stomach  preserved  in  order  by  the 
of  a  light  and  wholesome  diet;  pa 
avoiding  excess  in  either  eating  or 
The  severity  of  the  paroigrnn  may  be 
lessened  by  adopting  the  sitUng  poi 
inhaling  the  vapour  of  hot  water 
infusion  of  chamomile.  Small  doaei 
phor,  ether,  and  opium,  frequentlj. 
may  also  be  tried.  The  inhalttttn 
vapour  of  a  little  tar  liquefied  by  hei 
to  often  produce  considerable  reli< 
fumes  arising  from  the  slow  comb 
porous  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  i 
dried,  have  also  been  recommendei 
fames  of  a  piece  as  big  as  one'a  ha 
placed  on  an  earthenware  plate,  anc 
presently  become  sensible  throng 
room ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  I 
influence,  in  many  cases,  is  rendered 
in  cleariug  the  passages,  and  gradui 
ing  the  air-tubes."  **  Of  calming  vaj 
of  chloroform  is,  however,  the  one 
respect  of  its  soothing  power,  to  sup 
others.  Inspired  in  moderate  quaj 
less  than  is  requisite  to  produce  g< 
sensibility,  it  has  been  found  of  ain^ 
cacy  in  allaying,  at  once,  the  spaaxnodi 
of  an  asthma-fit.  But  it  is  a  rei 
ptftent  and  subtle  to  be  intmate 
discretion  of  the  patient  himsd: 
Watson) ;  unless,  indeed,  he  well  un 
its  properties  and  nature,  and  has  soi 
near  him  to  restrain  his  using  it  too 
thing  he  is,  unfortunately,  often  tei 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  to  do. 
ing  ii  an  imprudent  operation  in  eve 
of  asthma  "  (Dr.  Bree) ;  and  has  oftc 
highly  injurious,  especially  in  elderi^ 
It  is  only  in  fall  plethoric  habits,* 
the  parox^fsma  ax«  vex^  severe,  and 
with,  nf^UB  oi  coik^cs^koii  ^  >^  '^ 
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altitude.  Thm,  if  at  a  given  altitude  the 
density  of  tbe  air  is  only  one  half  what  it  is 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  twice  that  elevation 
it  possesses  only  one  fourth  that  density.  On 
this  fkct  depends  the  application  of  the  haro- 
meter  to  the  determination  of  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  any  point  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  taken  as  a  standard. 

Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different 
EletxUione,    By  Pbov.  O&aham. 


Height  shore  the  lerel 

Volaine 

Height  of  the 

of  the  Ses  iu  miles. 

of  Air. 

BwMneter. 

0- 

1 

30 

2-705 

2 

15 

5-41 

4 

7-5 

8-115 

8 

3-75 

10-82 

16 

1-875 

.       13-525 

32 

•9375 

16-28 

64 

•46875 

Hbioht»  &c.  : — If  the  density  of  the  air 
were  uniform  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere,  measured  by  a  cor- 
responding column  of  mercury,  would  be  barely 
6i  miles.  As,  however,  its  density  decreases 
with  the  distance  from  the  earth's  surface,  its 
real  height  must  be  considerably  greater. 
Kepler  found  that  tbe  reflection  and  re&action 
of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  producing 
twilight,  ceases  when  that  luminary  descends 
18  oegrees  bebw  the  horizon;  whence  it  is 
calculi^ked  that  the  atmosphere  cannot  have  a 
greater  altitude  than  45  miles.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  much  less  than  this  sum.  "  With  a  good 
air-pump  air  may  be  rarefied  800  times ;  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which 
rarefaction  can  be  carried,  the  atmosphere 
would  still  extend  to  an  altitude  of  above  40 
miles."  Whether,  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity 
in  which  its  grosser  properties  are  lost,  it  ex- 
tends indefinitely  into  space,  was  formerly  a 
subject  of  controversy.  That  its  boundaries 
are  limited,  and  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
our  earth,  appears  almost  certain.  "  We  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  atoms  of  air 
are  not  infinitely  divisible,  and  consequently, 
that  the  atmosphere  has  a  limit ;  and  the  limit 
must  be  situated  at  that  height  above  the 
earth,  where  the  gravitation  of  the  atoms  is 
Inst  equal  to  the  force  of  their  repulsion.*'* 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  mercury  of 
the  barometer  falls  about  one  inch  for  every 
1000  feet  of  elevation. 

PBBsauBB : — ^The  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  water  in 
the  barrel  of  the  common  *  lifting  pump^  and 
the  suspeufflon  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
tube  of  the  barometer.  The  last  affords  a 
ready  means  of  determining  tbe  actual  pres- 
sure of  the  air ;  the  column  of  mercury,  and 
'  Bnaidt'B  "Did.  qflU^  Sei^  /•  Jrt.** 


the  column  6f  air  by  whidi  it  li 
resembling  two  weignte  in  eqniS 
^potito  extremities  of  tbe  sh 
The  mean  height  of  the  bannuetei 
of  the  seat  in  England,  is28-6  ind 
33i  feet  of  water);  and  as  a  e 
mercury  weighs  8425^92  grs.  « 
it  follows  that  the  weight  ^  a  col 
curv  whose  base  is  a  square  ind 
avoirdupois.  The  pressure  of  the 
is  not  merely  downwards,  but  is 
fused  in  all  directions,  and  ex( 
powerful  effect  in  the  economj 
beings.  On  the  surface  of  the  bod 
of  ordinary  size  (say  »  15  gq.  fi 
inches),  it  amounts  to  the  enonno 
31,586  Ihe^  which  is  not  sensible, 
it  is  balanced  by  the  force  of  the 
in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Wei 
librium  to  be  suddenly  destroyed 
qaeiice  would  be,  either  that  the 
be  instantiy  torn  to  pieces  with  c 
lence,  or  that  it  would  be  crushe 
overwhelming  weight  that  woo 
fall  upon  it.  Even  the  compara 
variations  of  atmospheric  pres 
occur  with  changes  of  wind,  w 
season,  exercise  a  perceptible  ef 
functions  of  life. 

Mean  pressure  of  the  Atmosphen 
of  the  Sea,  in  different  l^ii\ 
Fahr.,  expressed  in  inches  of  me 


Lat. 

Height 
(inches). 

Lilt. 

Height 
(inches). 

Lai 

(f 
10 
20 
30 

29-930 
29-975 
30064 
30-108 

40° 
45 
49 
61* 

30O19 
30-000 
29-978 
29-951 

54 
60 
64 
67 

Tempekatubb: — The  tempera 
atmosphere,  independentiy  of  clia 
from  variations  of  latitude  and 
minishes,  like  its  density,  with  : 
In  general,  every  1(X)  yards  of  a 
the  temperature  to  fall  1°  Fah 
(Atmospheric),  Epidemics,  Venti 

Atmosphere.  In  engineering  anc 
the  pressure  of  a  ^lumn  of  mi 
Cent  or  32°  Fahr.,  which  is  76  cc 
29-9218  inches  high,  at  the  mean 
sea  in  latitude  45°,  taken  as  a 
that  exerted  by  other  elastic  fluid 
tice  this  is  assumed  to  be  15  Jhs,  i 
inch,  under  a  barometrical  pres 
inches.  Thus,  steam  or  air  oonde: 
exert  a  pressure  of  30  Ihs,  per  sq. 
to  be  of  two  atmospheres;  at  45  i 
atmospheres,  &c 

ArOM  ( iim).  Atomic  Wei| 
Theory.  Sgn,  At'ohus,  L.;  A 
Atom,  Unthbilbars  trbilchbv. 

Atomic  Weight.  When  the  el* 
chemically,  \^;f  VoTra^ns^A.^  dt&  «o  v 
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the  whole  hody.  Gbk'kaal  atbofht  appears 
to  depend  on  deficient  nutrition,  arising  from 
a  want  of  due  halanoe  between  the  functions 
of  assimilation  and  absorption,  or  from  profuse 
evacuations  draining  off  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  body.  In  the  for- 
mer ease  only  may  it  be  regfsrded  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease.  Lo'cal  atsopht  commonly 
arises  from  some  cause  which  lessens  the  nor- 
mal circulation  of  blood  in  the  part;  or  from 
a  diminution  of  the  nervous  influence,  as  in 
paralysis.  General  atrophy  is  most  frequent 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  old  age.  In  the 
firtt  two  it  may  be  often  traced  to  bad  nursing, 
worms,  or  a  scrofulous  taint ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently*  to  continually  inhaling  impure  or 
damp  air.  In  athUte,  the  causes  are  impaired 
digestion  and  imperfect  action  of  the  chyli- 
ferous  organs,  and  sometimes  diseased  action 
of  the  liver.  In  many  cases  it  results  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

Treatm,  This  consists  in  a  close  attention 
to  diet  (which  should  be  liberal  and  nutritious), 
exercise,  clothing,  ventilation,  warmth,  &c, 
with  gentle  stimulants,  i£nd  chalybeate  tonics 
where  not  contra-indicated;  and,  in  the  case 
of  adults,  the  moderate  use  of  pure  generous 
wine  or  malt-liquor.  Among  special  remedies, 
both  in  this  dis^ise  and  anmmiat  may  be  men- 
tioned pure  sweet  cod-Uver  oil,  which  seldom 
fails  to  arrest  or  greatly  retard  the  progpress  of 
the  disease,  and  in  very  many  cases  effect  an 
entire  cure.  When  this  affection  is  symptom- 
atic of  any  other  disease,  as  worms,  stomach  or 
liver  complaints,  Ac,  the  removal  of  the  latter 
must  of  course  be  first  attempted.  See  Akjb- 
MIA,  Chlorobis,  Tabbs,  &c 

ATRO"PIA  (tropeyi).  C^HaNOj.  [L.; 
B.  P.]  8yn,  A'rBOPnrB  (-pin;  sometimes 
airo'ptnel),  Kng.,  Pr.;  Atropi'na,  Atbo"- 
PiUH*,  L.  An  idkaloid  discovered  by  Brandes 
in  iWropa  helladon'na  or  deadly  nightshade. 

Frep.  1.  (B.  P.  Process.)  Take  of  hello- 
dona  root,  recently  dried,  and  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 2  lbs, ;  rectified  spirit,  10  pints  ;  slaked 
lime,  1  oz, ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate 
of  potash,  of  each,  a  sufficiency ;  chloroform,  8 
fi,  ox, ;  purified  animal  charcoal,  a  sufficiency ; 
distilled  water,  XOfi,  ox.  Macerate  the  root  in  4 
pints  of  the  spirit,  for  24  hours,  with  frequent 
stirring.  Transfer  to  a  displacement  appara- 
tus, and  exhaust  the  root  with  the  remainder 
of  the  spirit  by  slow  percolation.  Add  tlie 
lime  to  the  tincture  placed  in  a  bottle,  and 
shake  them  occasionally  several  times.  Filter, 
add  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  very  feeble 
excess  to  the  filtrate  and  filter  agun.  Distil 
off  three  fourths  of  the  spirit,  add  to  the  residue 
the  distilled  water,  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat, 
but  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  volume  and  no 
longer  smells  of  alcohol ;  then  let  it  cooL  Add 
veiy  cautiously,  with  constant  stirring,  a  solu- 
tioa  of  oarbonate  of  potash  so  as  neariy  to 
neninliae  the  acid,  care^  however,  being  taken 
tlmiMM  exoam  Im  Dot  omL    Set  to  reit  for  dx 


hours,  then  filter,  and  add  carixmal 
in  such  quantity  that  the  liquid  a 
a  decided  alkaline  leactioa.  Pket 
with  the  chloroform ;  mix  well  bj 
repeated  brisk  agitation,  and  pom 
liquids  into  a  funnel  famished  i 
stop-cock.  When  the  chloroliorm  1 
draw  it  off  by  the  stop-eock,  and  c 
water  bath  from  a  retort  oonnei 
condenser.  Dissolve  the  residue  i 
tified  spirit;  digest  the  solution  i 
animal  charcoal;  filter,  evaporal 
until  colourless  crystals  are  obtain 

2.  Expressed  juice  of  bellado» 
porated  over  a  water  bath  to 
ence  of  an  extract,  and  then  triH 
marble  or  porcelain  mortar  with  i 
lution  of  caustic  pbtassa;  the  rei 
is  digested  and  well  agitated  foi 
at  the  temperature  of  75**  to  80^ 
benzole,  q.  s. ;  and,  after  repose,  t 
solution  is  carefully  separated,  and 
hydrocarbon  is  distilled  off  by  tb 
water  bath ;  the  residuum  in  tiie  i 
exhausted  with  water  acidulated  wi 
acid,  and  the  resulting  'acid-sol 
filtration,  precipitated  with  earhom 
the  precipitate  is  crude  atsopia,  ^ 
lected  on  a  filter,  pressed  betwi 
bibulous  paper,  and  dried;  after 
purified  by  one  or  more  re-solutioD 
and  crystallisations,  which  may  or 
modified  in  the  manner  noticed, 
tion  of  potassa  should  be  about  1 
quart  of  the  expressed  juice,  i 
and  economical  process.  The  pn 
to  '4%  of  the  weight  of  the  plMit 
the  juice  has  been  obtained. 

8.  (MeinandLiebig.)  BeUadoum 
dried  and  coarsely  powdered),  is  < 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*822)  ;  slaked  lim 
cvQT^  24  of  the  dried  root  emplo 
added  to  the  tincture,  and  the  wfa 
with  agitation,  for  24  hours;  su 
is  next  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  s] 
and,  after  filtration,  rather  more  t 
the  spirit  is  removed  by  distillat 
water  is  now  added  to  the  resid 
I  remainder  of  the  alcohol  evaporat 
as  possible  by  a  gentle  heat ;  aft 
tering,  the  liquid  iji  reduced  by  f  c 
ration  to  the  -j>yth  part  of  the  w 
root  employed,  and  a  concentrates 
potassa  dropped  into  the  cold  liqi 
down  a  dark  greyish-brown  matt 
avoiding  excess  or  rendering  the  ! 
slightest  degree  alkaline ;  in  a  f € 
liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  cart 
tassa  added  as  long  as  a  precipital 
falls;  after  a  further  interval  oj 
24  hours,  this  precipitate  is  c 
drained  in  a  filter,  and  after  pn>s8 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  dried  by  i 
heat.  It  is  purified  by  making  it 
with  water,  again  squeezing  it 
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of  a  f^in  ac(H*lcratoR  th(>  piUso,  affects  tho 
bruin,  caiisefl  dryness  of  the  throat,  difficalty 
of  deglutition,  dilation  of  the  ptipil,  dimness 
of  sights  giddiness,  strangury,  numbness  of 
limbs,  sense  of  formication  in  the  arms, 
rigidity  of  thighs,  depression  of  pulse,  and 
sometimes  feebleness  or  loss  of  voice.  These 
symptoms  continue  for  from  12  to  24  hours. 
In  larger  doses  death  ensues. 

Ant,,  ire.  These  may  l)e  similar  to  those 
described  under  Bbllaj)ONNA  and  Alkaloid. 

Uses,  Chiefly  as  an  external  agent,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Ixilladonna,  to  cause  dilation  of  the 
])upil ;  and  as  a  local  ana>sthetic  or  anodyne, 
especially  in  /a(;ial  neuralgia.  Internally,  it 
lias  been  occasionally  given  in  hooping-cough, 
chorea,  and  a  few  other  nervous  diseases. — 
Dose,  ^  gr.,  gradually  increased  to  f^^,  or  occa- 
sionally, even  -^^  gr.  in  solution,  or  made  into  a 
pill  with  liquorice  powder  and  honey,  or  syrup, 
or  used  endermically ;  for  a  collyrium,  1  gr.  to 
water  1  oz.,  a  few  drops  only  being  applied  to 
the  eye  at  a  time ;  the  greatest  caution  in  each 
case  being  observed.  It  is  also  employed  to 
make  the  sulphate.  In  dispensing  it,  a  single 
drop  of  acetic  acid,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  will 
be  found  to  facilitate  and  ensure  its  perfect  so- 
lution.   See  Belladonna  and  Bell^doninb. 

Atropia,  Snrphate  of.  Syn.  Atbo'pia  bul'- 
FHAS,  X*.  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Take  of  atropia, 
120  ffrs, ;  dutiiled  water,  4i  fl,  drs, ;  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  a  sufficiency. 

Mix  the  atropia  with  the  water  and  add  the 
acrid  gradually,  stirring  them  together  until  the 
allcHloid  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  is  neutral. 
EvaiK)rate  it  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not 
excetiding  100". 

Characfera  and  TestJt. — A  colourless  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is 
neutral  to  test-paper,  and  when  applied  to  the 
eye  dilates  the  pupil  as  the  solution  of  atropia 
does.  It  leaves  ud  ash  wheii  burned  with  free 
access  of  air. 

Intended  for  exteriial  application.  It  is  a 
powerful  |)oison. 

Uses,  S^c.  The  same  as  those  of  the  pure 
alkaloid. — Dose.  -^^  to  -^^  gr.,  either  in  solution 
or  pills;  1  to  3  gr.,  to  water,  1  fl.  o/.,  as  a 
collyrium,  of  which  a  few  drops  s(>ldom  fail 
to  produce  full  dilation  of  the  pupil  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  1  to  2  grs.,  tolnrd,  1  dr.,  forms 
an  excellent  ointment  in  neuralgic  affections. 

Obs. .  Sulphate  of  atropia  (which  is  intended 
for  external  use  only)  is  rather  difficult  to 
crystallise,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  an 
amorphous  or  gum-like  condition.  It  is  more 
soluble  than  the  pure  alkaloid ;  and  like  it,  is 
a  terrific  poison. 

ATBOP'IC  ACID.  Syn.  Actdum  Atkop'i- 
CUM,  L.  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  a  vola- 
tile crystallisable  substancre,  jmssessing  acid  pro- 
perties f(»uud  in  atropa  belladonna  or  deadly 
nighuhade.  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
lM3uzoic  acid,  from  which,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinguishe<l  by  not  precipitating  the  salts  of  iron. 
ATBOPI'NA,  At'ropine.    Sec  Atuopia. 


AriAB.    Sec  Otto  and  VoLiToaj 

ATTELETTES  (-IStO-    [Ft.]    Im 
small  skewcn,  geiM3nlly  of  silver, 
mental  heads.  The  term  is  also  ai 
dishes  (entb^bs,  Ac.)  in  which 
mounted  on  attdettes.    Small  fislv 
are  often  served  in  this  way.  See. 

ATTEHOTAST  (-a-Xnt).     S^  ki 
L.;    Attentant,    Fr.;    Vbbdvi 
That  makes  thin,  or  less  dense  or 
luting.    In  medicine,  applied  to 
ten^uantb,  sPAN^ir'ics;  which  an 
to  act  by  thinning,  dilating^  or  ii 
the  blood. 

ATTEKUA'TIOV.    I^m,   ATTSrui 
Attenuation,  Fr.;  VBBDunnnro^ 
thinning  or  diminishing;  a  redociqgl 
sistence.    In  medieime,  see  the  4M^»  ' 
in  brewing,  the  decrease  of  tiw 
worts  during  fermentation,  arisiiig 
gradual  conversion  of  their '  saeck«na/{ 
into  alcohol.    See  Bbbwiko,  Di 

WOBTS,  &c. 

ATTRACTION.      [Eng..  Fr.] 
tbac'tio,  L.;  Anzibhuno,  Ger. 
tliat  draws  together  matter  and 
separation.    Tbat  force  which  sttnefei  j 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  ni' 
keeps  on  its  surface  those  that  are 
called  obayity,  or  the  attractum  of  ^ 
tion.    It  is  exerted  at  sensiblie,  oftoi 
mense,  distances,  and  determines  till 
and  motions  of  the  planets  and 
causes  the  descent  of  heavy  bodiM- 
ground.    This  force  it  is  which 
property  of  weight  upon  matter. 

That  force  which   unites  partidci  4 
same  kind  of  matter,  so  as  to  came  !!■ 
assume  the  condition  of  solid  or  liquid  M 
e.g.  particles  of  chalk  to  form  a  msiidC^ 
(larticles  of  water  to  form  a  mass  of  *■ 
called  conBsioN,  or  the  attbactio*  « 
hbsion.     That  force  which  bindf  tii| 
different  substances   without  changing- 
]>ropertie8,  as  when  paint  sticks  to  w<X^ 
to  paper,  &c.,  is  called  adhbbiok,  or  ti 
traction  of  adiirsion.   CapillabV  ai 
TION   is  a  modification   of  adkwO'^9 
characterise<l  by  btMng  exerted  betwee* 
and  the  internal  surfaces  of  tubes  and.  ¥ 
l)odies.    Tlie  absorption  of  water  bf  ■* ' 
the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  ^•^ 
examples  of  this  jwwer.  The  cheKIC^ 
or  APFINITT  differs  from  all  other    * 
attraction  in  being  exerted  betwc*'^ 
and  constant  quantities   {atoms)   ^^ 
usuaUy  of  dissimilar  natures,  and   1* 
combinations  possessing    proporti^^ 
from  those  of   their  components. 
FINITY.)    This  force,  as  well  as  c^^* 
adhesion,  is  exerted  at  distances  ^^ 
to  be  immeasurable. 

The  terms  blbc'tbio  atteactioJ^^ 
nbt'ic  attraction  are  employed  ^  *" 
to  denote  phenomena  which  we   »'*' 
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are  kept,  or  brwl,  on  ncconnt  of  their  ruritj*, 
plumage,  or  sonp: ;  and  not  for  f oo<l. 

SUtia^  ^c.  For  cxotie  birds,  a  place  should 
be  select^  where  the  temperature  Ciin  be 
maintained  at  a  proper  degree  throughout  the 
year,  and  wluch  is  well  protected  i'rom  the 
.weuUier.  This  is  commonly  done  by  choosing 
a  space  attached  to  the  summerhousc  or  hot- 
house. When  the  aviary  is  only  intended  for 
birds  of  climates  similar  to  our  own,  any  part 
of  the  open  garden  may  1x3  chosen,  and  a  por- 
tion closed  in,  either  with  trellis- work  or  wire- 
work,  or  netting ;  care  being  taken  to  provide, 
in  some  easily  accessible  portion  of  it,  full  pro- 
tection from  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  season. 
Nor  must  cleanliness,  and  due  ventilation  and 
protection  from  foul  air  or  noxious  fumes,  be 
left  unattended  to. 

AVIOirON'  BEB'KISS  OLv-vccn-yoj^). 
French  berries. 

AV'OIEDUPOIS'  (iv-Sr-du-poisO.  The  com- 
mon weight  of  16  oz,  or  7000  grs.  to  the  lb., 
used  in  these  realms  for  all  kinds  of  goods, 
except  jewelry  and  the  precious  metals,  and 
medicines  in  dispensing,  or  as  ordered  in  the 
'British  Pharmaoopceia'  of  1867. 

AXIS.  [L.,  Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  AxB,  Fr.; 
AoHBE,  Ger.  Primarily,  that  on  or  around 
which  anything  acts  or  perfonus ;  an  axle  or 
axle-tree.  In  aneUon^,  that  on  or  around 
which  any  organ  or  part  rests,  gravitates,  or 
centres.  In  (utronomy,  the  diameter  on  or 
about  which  a  celestial  body  revolves.  In 
botany,  part  or  parts  about  which  particiUar 
organs  arc  arranged ;  an  imaginary  line  pass- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  pericarp, 
&c.  In  cfy»taU<fgraphy,  imaginary  lines  {mss- 
ing  through  the  centnil  points  of  a  crystal, 
and  about  which  the  molecules  or  particles  of 
matter  composing  it  may  be  coueeiv<Hl  to  be 
symmetrically  built  up.  In  geology,  the  centre 
of  a  mounUiin-group.  In  mechanics,  the 
straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  about  which 
any  bcnly  oscillates  or  revolves.  See  CuTS- 
TAL,  &c. 

AXliE,  Axle-tree  (aksl).  Syn,  Essieu, 
Fr. ;  AxB  (am  rade),  &c.,  Ger.  In  mechanics, 
the  pin,  rod,  or  material  line,  on  which  a 
wheel,  &c.,  turns.  See  An ti- attrition, 
Fbictioit,  &c. 

AX1JHQE  (-iinje).  Syn,  Axitn'oia,  L. 
Primarily,  *  wheel-grease ;'  the  lard  or  fat  of 
an  animal;  restricted  in  pharmacy  to  hog's 
lard. — AxUNOiA  oura'ta,  a.  pbbpajia'ta,  is 
prepared  or  washed  hog's  lard  (which  see). 

AZADISACHTA  UrOICA.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Him 
or  JCargosa  Tree.  (Ind.  Ph.)  JSabitat.  Cknn- 
mou  throughout  India;  often  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Officinal  parts, — 1.  The  bark  {Aza- 
dirachtcs  cortex,  Nim  bark).  It  varies  much 
in  appearance,  according  to  the  size  and  age 
of  the  tree  producing  it.  The  bark  from  the 
tnmk  of  a  tree  above  three  or  four  years  of 
age  is  covered  with  a  thick  scaly  epidermis, 
and  varies  in  thickness  from  il  to  i  inch. 
That  ih>io  the  amaller  branches  is  smooth,  of 


a  dullish  purple  colonr,  marked 
dinal  lines  of  ash-coloimd  epiden 
to  I'gth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  n 
the  bark,  of  a  whitish  eoknir  in  ih 
is  powerfully  bitter,  far  mere 
outer  dark-oolonred  layer,  wU 
possesses  a  greater  amount  of 
It  contains  a  crystallisable  prii 
gosine)  and  an  astringent  princip 
— 2.  The  fresh  leaves  {Azadiraek 
leaves), — Properties,  Bark,  aafa 
and  antiperiodic ;  leaves,  ttiinn] 
peutie  uses.  In  intermittent  ai 
roxysmal  fevers,  in  general  deln 
valcsccnoe  after  febrile  and  othei 
bark  has  been  employed  with  i 
leaves  form  a  useful  appHcation 
skin  diseases  when  a  mild  stin 
quired. — Dose,  Of  the  powdered  b 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Preparations.  Decoctiok  01 
(Decoctum  Azadirachtffi).  Take 
layer  of  nim  bark,  bruised,  2  02.; 
and  a  half.  Boil  for  15  minute 
whilst  hot. — Dose.  As  an  anti] 
li  to  8^.  ox.,  every  aeoond  hour  ] 
expected  paroxysm.  As  a  tonic, 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  As  this  d 
decomposes  in  hot  weather,  it  s 
pared  fresh  for  use  when  require* 

TiNOTITBB  OF  NiM   BaBK   (Tc 

rachtm).  Take  of  the  inner  layei 
bruised,  2|  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
rate  for  seven  davs  in  a  elosoc 
occasional  agitation;  strain,  prei 
add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  ma) 
may  also  be  prepared  by  perco 
same  manner  as  Tincture  of  C 
— Dose,     From  ^  to  2^.  drs,  as 

Poultice  op  Ntm  Lbatbs 
Azadirachtffi).  Take  of  fresh  « 
sufficiency;  bruise  and  moisten 
water.  A  good  stimulant  applio 
lent  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
cause  pain  and  irritation,  as  it  so: 
equal  }iarts  of  rice-flour  and  Una 
be  added.  The  bitter  oil  of  the 
in  high  repute  by  the  natives  as  i 
tic,  and  as  an  external  applicatio 
tism.     It  is  also  said  to  be  an  ini 

AZOEEYTH'EYlf  (-rith'-rin). 
obtained,  by  Kane,  from  arehiL 
ble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  watei 
soluble  in  alkaline  lyes,  to  whid 
port-wine  colour. 

AZOIC.  £!^.  Azoot'io;  Azo'] 
CUB,  &e.,  L.  Lifeless;  wholly 
organic  life.  In  geology,  &c.,  ap 
which  do  not  contain  organic  ren 

AZOLlTMOr  (&z-o.lit'-m!n). 
substance  obtained,  by  Kane,  fr 
which  it  forms  a  large  portion  < 
ing  matter.    It  is  insoluble  in  a 
water  unless  alkalised. 

AZ'OTE*    d&z'otei    a'-sotc). 
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posed  of  wood-dast  and  lime,  slaked  together, 
stone  powder,  and  a  little  oehro,  umber,  or 
sienna;  the  whole  being  mixed  ap  with  weak 
alum  water  to  the  cousiBtence  of  paint,  and 
laid  on  in  dry  weather. 

BAEL.  [Nat]  Si^n,  Indian  babl,  Bbl*  ; 
Ba'kl,  B.  in'dicub,  Be'la,  B.  ik'dica,  L.  The 
ai^le  marmeloM  (Correa;  cratteva  m,,  Linn.) 
one  of  the  Aurantiaces  (DC).  Dried  half-ripe 
fruit  imported  from  the  E.  I.,  under  the 
name  of  Indian  babl.  Astringent  and  re- 
frigerant; highly  extolled  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery, diarrhma,  English  cholera,  and  relaxa- 
tions generally.  It  is  also  used  in  bilious 
fevers,  hypochondriasis,  melancholia,  &c  Soot- 
barkf  st&m-bark,  and  expressed  Juice  of  the 
leaves,  particularly  the  first,  also  used  in  the 
same  cases  in  India.  Bipe fruit,  frag^nt  and 
delicious ;  used,  in  the  E.  I.,  as  a  warm  cathar- 
tic, and  regarded  as  a  certain  cure  for  habit- 
ual eostiveness.  Mucus  of  the  seeds  used  by 
painters  as  size;  also  as  a  cement.  Unripe 
jfruit  used  to  dye  yellow.  It  is  generally  ad- 
ministered under  the  form  of  decoction  or 
XXTBAOT  (which  see). 

BAGASSE'  (-g&sO.  [Pr.]  The  dry  refuse 
stalks  of  the  sugar  cane  as  they  leave  the 
crusldng-mill. —  Used  as  fuel  in  the  colonial 
sugar-houses. 

BAGOINQ.  The  doth  or  materials  of  which 
bags  or  socks  are  made.  In  agriculture,  ap- 
plied to  a  method  of  reaping  corn  by  a  chop- 
ping, instead  of  a  drawing  cut.   See  Rats,  &c. 

BADT-MABIE.  [Fr.]  In  old  chemistry,  a 
water  bath;  also,  sometimes,  a  sand  bath.  In 
cookery,  a  shallow  vessel  containing  heated 
water,  in  which  saucepans,  &c.,  are  placed,  when 
it  is  necessary  either  to  make  them  hot,  or  to 
keep  them  so,  without  allowing  them  to  boil. 
It  is  extremely  useful  in  making  sauces,  warm- 
ing soups  and  small  dishes,  and  when  dinners 
are  delayed  after  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

BA^KHfQ  (bake'-).  Syn,  Action  dr  cniHE 
AU  FOUB,  Fr.  The  process  of  cooking,  or  of 
heating,  drying,  and  hardening  any  substance 
in  an  oven  or  kiln,  or  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
the  art  or  trade  of  a  baker  { ;  abio  technically, 
a  batch  or  ovenful,  or  the  quantity  baked  at 
once  ( =  FOUBNBB,  Fr.). 

In  cookery,  baking  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  cheapest,  most  convenient,  and  best  way 
of  dressing  dinners  for  small  families,  where  a 
g^ood  domestic  oven  is  at  hand.  Though  the 
flavour  of  baked  meat  is  generally  considered 
barely  equal  to  tliat  of  the  same  parts  ronsteil, 
there  are  some  joints  and  dishes  to  which  it 
a]ii)ears  iHirticularly  suitable.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  l^gs  aud  loins  of  pork,  leys 
and  shoulders  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  &c.  A 
baked  pig,  if  it  has  been  occasionally  basted, 
and  the  heat  has  not  been  too  great,  eats  equal 
to  a  roast  one.  Oeese  and  ducks  treated  in 
the  same  way  are  also  excellent.  A  baked  hare 
which  has  been  basted  with  raw  milk  and 
butter,  also  eats  well;  and  so  do  various  pieces 
of  beef,  espedallf  the  buttock.    Cooks  toll  ua 
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that  this  last  should  be  sprinkled 
salt  for  a  day  or  two  before  di 
after  being  washed,  is  preferably 
with  about  a  pint  of  water,  in  a  i 
pan  tied  over  with  writuig  paper 
four  times  thick.'  A  baked  ham  k  wi 
preferable  to  a  boiled  one ;  to  be  tl 
fhller  of  gravy,  and  finer  flavoured.  B 
be  soaked  in  water  for  about  an  bori 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  ooarae  thin  \ 
batter.  Ordinary  dishes  require  rindh 
ment  in  baking  to  that  g^ven  thM 
roasted. 

For  domestic  use,  where  the  kit^ 
does  not  include  a  really  good  oven,  til 
able  articles  known  as  a  'DuTCH-Ofl 
an  'American-oven,*  form  an  exesDi 
stitute,  admirably  adapted  for  nnaB 
poultry,  &C.,  all  of  which,  when  then 
are  skilfully  employed,  ponees  a  defie 
flavour  fully  equal  to  the  same  when  i 
whilst  not  more  than  one  half  the  fv 
quired  for  the  purpose.  According  i 
Acton,  they  also  "  answer  excellently  I 
cate  sweet  puddings,  and  for  caksi 
Bbbad,  Cakbs,  Roastino,  &C. 

Baking  Pow^der.    See  Powdbbb. 

BAL'ANCE.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8yn.  Bi 
Bi'lanx,  L.  ;  BiLANZ,  Waobn,  Ae 
Balanza,  Sp.  Any  weighing  macfain 
acts  by  equipoise;  a  pair  of  soda 
Scales,  Weighing,  &c. 

Hydrostafic  Balance.  SeeSpEciFicGi 

Tor'sion  Balance.  A  delicate  indi 
invented  by  Coulomb,  for  measuring  tki 
sities  of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  foi 

BAimfESS  (bawld'-).  ^n.  CUl 
Calvi"tib8  (-v&h'-e-ez),  L. ;  CALYim 
VBT^,  Fr.;  Kahliibit,  Kahlbopb,  Ka 
FiOHEiT,  Ger.  Primarily,  absence  or 
any  natural  covering;  appr.,  destitv 
loss  of  hair,  more  especially  of  that  of 
aud  fore-part  of  the  head.  In  botamf, 
of  l)card  or  awn. 

Grey  hair  and  baldness  depcndeni 
age  are  natural  consequences  of  vava^if 
ity,  and  must  be  regarded  as  evidence 
ing  vigour,  rather  than  in  the  lif? 
disease.  Premature  loss  of  hair  nnk.; 
duced  by  various  causes.  It  is  comia: 
severe  fevers,  and  is  fretjuently  c» 
external  pressure,  friction,  or  violence 
such  other  local  actions  and  conditioc^ 
when  long  continued,  interrupt  the 
functions  of  the  skin.  Persons  wit^ 
8uni)>tive,  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or  * 
taint,  or  of  a  general  bad  habit  of  l- 
quently  lone  their  hair  early.  In  tl* 
it  probably  arises  from  debility  or  p* 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  the  cons^ 
sufficient  nutrition  of  the  hiur-bulb** 
it  occurs  in  persons  under  the  middle 
apparently  enjoying  good  health,  i^ 
often  traced  to  the  pernicious  practi^ 

to  ^aoTdenra^  aX^Tnax^,  V^aXn^.'oaX  «i 
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lighter  than  common  air),  will,  therefore,  have 
an  aBoeniional  force  of  -^  lb.  Now  the  weight 
of  the  hody  of  air  which  a  halloon  diBplaces 
mmt  exceed  the  gross  weight  of  the  halloon 
and  all  its  appendages,  in  order  for  the  latter 
to  ascend  in  the  atoiosphere.  The  difference 
of  the  two  weights  expresses  the  ascensional 
focce.  The  aerostatic  power  of  halloons  is 
proportional  to  their  dimensions,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  oahes  of  their  diameters.  Thns,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  halloon  of  60  feet  diameter  filled 
with  common  hydrogen  will  ascend  with  a 
weight  of  nearly  7000  lbs.,  besides  the  gas  case ; 
whUst  one  of  only  li  foot  in  diameter,  will 
barely  float,  owing  to  the  less  proportionate 
volume  of  gas  to  the  weight  of  the  case  con- 
taining it.  In  ronnd  numbers  the  buoyancy 
of  a  balloon  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  1  on. 
for  every  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  it  contains, 
less  the  weight  of  the  case  and  appendages. 
The  carboretted  hydrogen  supplied  by  the  gas- 
works b  much  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas, 
and  consequently  much  leas  buoyant,  for  which 
due  allowance  must  be  made.  That  which 
possesses  the  least  illuminating  power  is  the 
lightest^  and  consequently  the  best  adapted  for 
aerostation. 

The  fabric  of  which  .the  cases  of  sdr -bal- 
loons are  made  is  strong  thin  silk,  covered  with 
an  elastic  varniBh  of  drying  oil  or  india-rubber, 
or,  what  is  better,  a  solution  of  india-rubber 
in  either  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  ; 
the  netting  is  of  strong  light  silk  or  flaxen 
cord;  and  the  car,  of  basket-work.  Fire- 
balloons,  on  the  small  scale,  are  generally 
made  of  silver-paper,  and  are  inflated  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  spirit  of  wine,  by  means  of 
a  sponge  dipped  in  that  liquid,  and  suspended 
just  within  the  mouth  of  the  apparatus. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  we  ascend  from  the  earth's  surface, 
balloon  cases  are  made  very  much  larger  than 
is  required  to  contain  the  necessary  quantity 
of  gas,  to  allow  for  its  expansion  as  it  rises 
into  a  rarer  medium.  A  cubical  foot  of  gas 
measured  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  occupies  a 
space  of  two  feet  at  an  elevation  of  3^  miles. 

The  following  Table  will  prove  useful  to  the 
amateur  aeronaut  or  balloonist : — 

Tabls  showing  the  relations  between  the  dia- 
meters ^  surfaces^  and  capacities  of  spheres. 


DiameteTB. 

Surfaces. 

Cubical  contents. 

1 

3141 

•528 

2 

12567 

4188 

3 

28  274 

14137 

4 

50-265 

33-51 

6 

78-54 

65-45 

10 

314159 

523-6 

15 

706-9 

17671 

20 

1256-6 

4189- 

25 

1963-5 

8181- 

30 

2827- 

14137- 

40 

/ 

6026* 

33510- 

f 


See  Atmosfbsbb,  Gas,  Htdxc 
OHUTX,  VAiunsH,  &C. 

BALLOOVlHOt.  %«.  BAUioai 
act,  art,  or  practice  of  aaeen^Ung  \ 
in  balloons ;  aeroitaUon.  A  "BASi 
an  aeronaut  (particalarly  an  aou 
thusiastic  one). 

BALLS.  The  application  of  1 
commerce,  petf^imery,  veterimary  t 
has  been  alr^y  noticed.  (See  '. 
following  may  be  inserted  here  :- 

Balla,  Al'mond  (ah'-miind).  i 
d'akakde,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  Sperm 
white  w<ix  (pure),  8  om,:  oU  eA 
pint ;  melt  them  together  in  a  ^ 
ware-vessel,  by  the  heat  of  a  wat 
when  the  mixture  has  cooled  \ 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  exp 
mace,  of  each,  2  drs, ;  stir  assidnc 
begins  to  cool,  and  then  ponr 
moulds,  which  may  bo  ounce-gi 
smooth  bottoms  (very  sUghily  ws 
it  will  form  beautiful  hemisph 
Very  fine. 

2.  Hard  clarified  suet,  li  lb. 

lb, ;  ess,  oil  of  almonds,  1\  dr. ; 
or  of  pimento),  ^  dr. ;  as  before. 

Uses,  (f-c.  To  soften  the  s 
winter,  to  prevent  chaps  and  chilb 
times  these  balb  are  coloured,  ^ 
whilst  the  mixture  is  in  the  liqi 
rich  PINK  or  bed  may  be  give 
alkanet-root  or  dragon's  blood  ;  t 
palm  oil  or  annotta  ;  a  blue,  by 
powdered  indigo ;  and  a  gkeex, 
(steeped  in  the  oil  before  use),  or 
of  verdigris.  The  most  approp: 
them  is  a  pale  yellow  or  amber. 

Balls,  Bardges  (-razhe')-  Sgn 
Barkoes,  Fr.  Prep.  I.  Extract 
3  oz. ;  good  glue  or  gelatin  \\ 
02. ;  dissolve  with  heat,  and  add  • 
calcium,  6  oz.;  common  salt,  1 
powder) ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  f< 
into  balls  weighing  2^  or.  each,  a 
powdered  gum,  if  required,  to  th: 
using  powdered  starch  to  roll  the 

2.  Gelatin,  8  oi.;  sulphide  ofec 
common  salt,  2  oz. ;  wafer,  q.  s. ; 
and  admixture,  add  carbonate 
Castile  soap,  of  each  (in  powder) 
ball  is  added  to  the  water  of  a 
adult,  to  be  used  as  a  substitut 
Bareges. 

Balls,  Bitter.    Prep.  1.  Powd 
2  lbs.  ;  extract  of  gentian,  1  lb. ; 
radise  (ground),  \  lb. ;  syrup,  q. 
heat,  and   divide  into  half-poun 

ALB. 

2.  To  the  above  add  of  Spanish 
previously  softened  with  a  little  / 
For  POBTSB  and  stout.  Both 
fraudulent  brewers;  and  by  pub 
ducing  their  beer. 

BaUs,  BlAck'iiig.  Prsp,  1.  (Bai 
tragaoai»th,\  oz. :  water, \os.^ 


BALLS.  IGD 

r«arf5.  4  03. ;  anil  afUrwanU,  iroiy- 1  remlirrnl  more  permanent  liy  (kimpiiiK  tlio 
id  PruMtiam  time  (in  v«ry  tine  irnti^  niile  witli  it  s|iuii)>i-  dijippil  in  ira/<T, 
rf  Mch,  Spx.i  •Mf«ybo<  oil,  2fi.\ilniiig  tpirit,  or  uil  a/  tarpttlinr;  or  by 
n^l}i  iiicorpontc,  and  avspontd  bj  |  pu>i1n((  tbe  wroni;  i>id«  uvvr  a  kol  in*  lirltl 
h>u,  cuiMUntlj  itirriDg,  nntil  of  ■  i  with  the  face  upwaril'i. 
inibt«Doe,   tbm  poor  it  iutooiltrd'      Balla,  Ccamet'ic.    S.i'SAvo.iETTES.ii:.  (nloi 

I  aAonJ. 
baroiii-.BOufi^ar.ani!  aorg-bliek, .      fialli.CiguD.    Stri'SiTUNBTTKa.IiOAPlULLa, 
'*      laaiy-t^i,  lU.;  ya«(uwltt»l    &r. 

-     ■   ~  B^li,  Bog.    Sn  Doo'b. 

GHiii'ru    (lis- 


ttJoiA  oil,  i  pint ; 


It  befure. — Uit4 
ruiikcni,   kc.,  tu 
■d  polish  leatbcr.     6tt  Uskl  Buxb. 

kM^'aa.    Sit  8cocHiiia  Bills. 

■conn.     Set  Cofiikq  Bilia 

Oia'phoT.  ^M.  Cix'pitoB-c'ASEa, 
jLU^CtiiL's^^iw  B.}^  4w. ;  (Ilub'du 

U'll,  PuCEh'I*  CAXPnOHA'TJE,  ic„ 
L  1.  Spermaerti  and  Bii/s  nu,  at 
a.  1  almomd  at  olirt  oil,  \  |nnt ;  loelt 

bj  ■  gtutie  h»t,  add  of  campiar 
)pi«(CB),  1  o3.,-  when  ditwlveil,  iiir 
utljr   ealJ,    aiid    tliun    jKiur    it    iuCu 

•t   dirvct«d    undtrr    iLMuNli-C'iKEii 

wffdd  net,  1  Ih. ;  tpermaeeli  and 
ir.  ef  Mcti,  3  (U. ;  nui^iw,  £  o:.  ;  as 

truatiH  tmit  (I>h.  L.),  1  U. ;  iper- 
t  M.  ,■  raasikH',  1 )  oz. ;  »*  hcfare. 
atlin-  at  the  above  add  of  balimm  of 
%t\  ot.;  and,  alivr  folution,  eitbcr 
MBUlLntT  thronjfh  nnulin,  or  alUiw  it 
I,  nd  decant   tlw  tlear  portion  from 

\t.  A  popnlar  prtvuitive  of  chapping 
nUn*.  A  iitt)>-  in  well  rubb<-d  iiil 
L,  prviiun*!*  w.i->biit  cIi'hii  and  wi|>c 
aMprrT'>n/aJdt-..1..nriindK»nti  \« 
•  Kenui-alXj  wld  uitlioui  lilbrr.  Tl 
aifmfoartareuuilu'r,  piiik.orjellui 
It  prrfniDM  an-  alltfiiir,  nailiergri 
PaM*,aMuA,aiifiHnf,  rondotHia,  raaill 
■        ■•       '- -  ■•   '"''). 


,    L.     U«i. 


iinall   ball!  with    tliin    i 


Lcilage. 


Powiii 

BBUj,He*L  Prrp.  1.  ( ITllathorne'ii.)  /lr.V 
iruj-,  1  lb.  I  «»/,  4  c-;. ;  mi-ll  lo([ethifr,  mid  rtir 
in  iii  irorii-blacic  [yvty  Aiiely  imwili-ml).  4  lU.  j 
laatp-Uack  (iiiftPd,  i  Ot.;  gmat  araiic  uiid 
niffar-caiidg,  of  iMrh  (in  verv  Bne  powder),  3 
OS.  1  ami,  whi«  tboroimhljr  iiiiu-d  and  |>aTtly 
cold,  pour  tlie  cuiiipmuliini  into  tin  or  leadun 
•mlilK. 

2.  TolIiDlaJtaddof  n(iH,3D2.;  oUo/tur- 

3.  Hard  tupt  and  brtt"  irar,  of  each,  4  ot.  ; 
pomlrrrd  gum.  lagar  caHdg,  and  Vniet  Itr- 
fimtine,  of  i-ai-h,  1  oi. ;  ieory-btaei  and  lawf- 
hlack,  i>f  each,  2  oi.;  aa  b«(oru. 

4.  Smet  kA  bnei' ipaji.  af  iitir\t,  i  01. ;  lamp- 
blaft  iind  irvKii  ngar,  at  each,  8  oi. ;  eoMBioa 
liif,  5  (i:. ,'  melt  tO)^thi;r  and  ittir  nntil  incur- 

(.'k*.  4^.  Employed  to  black  leather,  and 
mure  e*peciallj  by  oluiemaki-rii  Tor  the  edKua 
uf  the  lioleai  the  ImII  beinf;  tint  rubbed  on, 
and  tlie  part  aft^rwarda  smoothed  over  with  a 
bnniiiher  or  polialiuU  inin  too)  gently  heated. 
Aim  ufd  by  artiita  to  ropy  luKriptiona,  bawo 
rclieToi,  Sc.  To  imaiuii^  a  giwd  article,  the 
irum.  colciurini;  mattiM-.  and  augar,  niiul  be  in 
the  rtute  of  extremrlfi  fine  [towder,  and  the 
iijiitur>>  fery  carefully  made;  no  lumps  bi-iiig 
dixsnlvctbr  gnniinalittle 


A>a.  I.A-1'[«  coswi- 
,  GlOV'rU  C,  L.  CumpoMHil  niH/ro- 
ivrfer  matte  into  bQlln  w^th  ffmm-rater. 
>lrtB  prepatation,  ■ince  in  mvM  repute 
imslant,    tonic,    ifuiphon-tic,  niid    ub- 

.  Cop'yiag.  T1i»c  huvi^  a  similar  com- 
to  ■  hn-1-ball.'  (we  ii-'uu-).  K.,r  buck, 
t  ■Y.li.nriiif;  matter  it  lawp-blact  or 
to  with  about  half  »*  wei>jhl  of  iiJiflu  ,■ 
"      .B-COLOrM,  broa^-p'     '     '       '   ' ' 


nd  tbei 


Htir  the  ui 


r  the  lire 


•a.    T 

The 


t  mellow  I 

all  in  «™  J 
i.tlnid  main  u  poored  i 


■a\., 


I  acqiiircB   the   i 
uuiiilUiiig  (an  in  No.  1.  aiure);  bat  the  linit  i* 
ui'couutnl  the  l>v«t  luetbod. 

Balli,  HwM.  Seu  VnitBU'tBi  MEniciNS, 
Ac. 

Balla.  Kartlal.  Sya.  (IiobYli  mautia'leh, 
I,.  Prr-p.  1.  TIhw  of  Ihu  I'.  Coil.  <i.UHi-t  uf 
larlarutdirOH  niix<il  with  aromallet.oM^  inaili^ 
up  into  small  Klobidur  mni*et. 

2.  (Itui'LES  UK  KiNCT.)  E.)oaI  parts  of 
jmajSftNyiuuilrerf'arfur.in  tlnepowiltT.niade 
int-i  lulls  with  proiif  tpiril  or  hrattdi/.  _  "■■"■ 


either  in  the 


lid. 


.,,lov«lii-       „ 

Balli,  Phyilc.    (Vut.  M..d.) 

BalU.  Ponltry.    Sw  Pori-TBY. 

Balli,  Scent.    '"       " "   ''''■■■ 

dightij  ruied  or  auokeu  !  prilKKr.  I'tmAMaai.  fii.iii.in,  .k. 
Iki   Ul   b«D|{   rubbed    nvt-r    the)      Bailt.  Bcoariug.     Sya.     ItKKECD  KB  SALLfl, 

Mtamtbe  dttiga,  and  1  Cu>Tm8 B.,C^ueMT  u^&c.  Prep,  1.  Canlioip 

w.   Thij It omanUme* I (niiced),  1  li..-  loatrr,  2  OS.;  molt  ID  &  Wkt«c 


Sec  M139EH. 
J   (Toilet),    Van- 
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BALM— BALSAM. 


bath,  or  a  glne*pot»  and  when  cooled  a  little, 
add  ox-gaU  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each, 
2i  oz, ;  mix  well  and  roll  or  mould  the  maas 
into  balb  or  cakes. 

2.  Fuller's  earth,  2  ll>a, ;  curd-aoap,  1  Ih, ; 
beat  to  a  stiff  paste  with  ox-gall,  q.  s. 

3.  Soft  eoap  and  fuller's  earth,  equal  parts, 
beat  up  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  little  essence  of 
lemons. — Obs,  The  above  are  used  to  remove 
paint,  g^rease,  and  dirt  from  cloth,  carpets,  &c. 
Tlie  spot,  first  moistened  with  hot  water,  is 
rubbed  with  the  cake,  and  allowed  to  soak  a 
few  minutes,  or  to  become  nearly  dry,  when 
it  is  well  rubbed  with  a  little  warm  water  and 
a  brush  or  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  after- 
wards rinsed  in  clean  waten  and  finally  nibbed 
dry  and  smoothed  off  with  a  piece  of  dry 
cluth  or  a  dry  brush.  The  last  formula  pro- 
duces the  composition  so  commonly  vended 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  penny  cakes. 

4.  Whiting  and  pipe-clag,  equal  parts; 
water,  q.  s.  Used  for  soldiers'  belts,  trousers, 
&c. 

6.  Pipe^clag,  2  lbs. ;  fuller's  earth,  1  lb. ; 
whiting,  ^  lb. ;  water,  q.  s. 

6.  Bath  brick,  1  lb. ;  pipe-clay,  2  lbs. ;  soft 
soap,  i  lb. ;  ox-gall,  |  pint. 

7.  To  the  last  add  of  pumice-stone,  in  very 
fine  powder,  6  ox. — Obs.  The  last  four  are  used 
for  cloth  and  leather,  especially  for  drab  and 
liuht-coloured  coats,  trousers,  leather  breeches, 
belts,  and  gloves.  JRose  pink,  yellow  ochre, 
umber,  Irish  slate,  or  other  like  colouring 
matter,  may  be  added  to  produce  any  desired 
tint.  White  pepper,  cloves,  &c.,  arc  also  occa- 
sionally added  to  drive  away  moths  and  in- 
sects ;  and  orris  root,  or  essence  of  bergamot 
or  of  lemon  grass,  as  perfume. 

Balls,  Sweet    See  Scent  Balls  {anth). 

Balls,  Tan.  The  muddy  sediment  of  tan- 
pits  made  into  balls  or  lumps. —  Used  by  the 
poor  for  summer  f  ueL 

Balls,  Wash.    See  Sayonettss,  Soap,  &c. 

BALH  (bahm).  8yn.  Bal'samum,  L.  ; 
Baume,  Fr. ;  Balsam,  Qer.  Primarily,  bal- 
sam (of  which  it  is  a  contraction) ;  formerly 
and  still  popularly  applied  to  anything  assumed 
to  be  soothing,  healing,  or  genial  in  its  action, 
particularly  if  also  aromatic  or  fragrant ;  but 
chiefly  to  medicines  and  liqueurs,  supposed  to 
possess  these  properties.  See  Balsams,  Li- 
queurs, QuAOX  Medicines,  kc. 

Balm.  8yn,  Com'mon  balm,  Gab'dbn  b.; 
Melis'sa,  L.;  Baume,  M^lisse,  Fr.  The 
melis'sa  qfftcinc^lis  (Linn.),  an  aromatic  peren- 
nial herb,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  exhilarating,  nervine,  and  stomachic; 
and  under  the  form  of  infusion  (balm-tea)  has 
long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  hypochon- 
driacal, hystericat  and  nervous  affections,  and 
in  amenorrhcDa  and  chlorosis.  It  is  still  some- 
times  ordered  m3  a  drink  in  fevers  and  iu 
fypocJiondriMsu, 


BAL'SAM  (bawl'-riun;   -8&mt§— Kw 
Walker).     [Eng.,  Ger.]      8y».    Bal'i 
(b&l'.),    L. ;    Baumb,    Fr.      -  - 

strong-scented  oleo-rerinous  vegetable ; 
exudation,  of  about  the  fluidity  of 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  vi 
modern  chemistry  BXid  pharmacy, aaj 
])roduction  whidh  is  either  send-l 
wliich  naturally  becomes  concrete,  aadi 
contains  either  benzoic  acid,  or  dnoainiil 
combined  with  resin  and  aromatic 
Several  of  the  substances  popularly 
balsams  contain  no  benzoic  acid,  and  otj 
sequently  now  classed  with  the 
This  distinction,  however,  is  far  from  ^^ 
universally  adopted,  and  a  late  high  aadi 
defines  balsams  to  be  **  Exudations  from  pli 
which  are  liquid  or  soft  solid,  and  oonsiifci 
substance  resembling  a  resin,  either  coaM 
with  benzoic  acid,  or  with  an  essential  d 
both."     (Brande.) 

The  leading  properties  of  the  true  nrf 
balsams  are — Insolubility  in  water,  tfa 
entire  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  partatl  I 
bility  in  ether  and  in  the  volatile  and  i 
oils ;  the  possession  of  a  powerful,  and  p 
ally,  an  agreeable  odour,  a  hot,  rcsinoi 
terebinthinate  taste,  and  the  usnal  stini 
and  tonic  properties  of  the  milder  tnrpenl 
Disttilled  with  water,  ethereal  oil  and  i 
acid  pass  over,  and  the  residuum  conasts  d 
or  entirely  of  acid-resin. 

The  true  balsams,  as  those  of  ben 
Peru,  styrax,  and  tolu,  an4  the  celeb 
Chinese  varnish-balsam,  contain  either  ha 
or  cinnamic  acid.  Among  those  falsely  tc 
balsams,  arc  copaiba,  opobalsam,  Japu 
varnish,  and  some  of  the  turpentineik 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the 
stances,  natural  and  artificial,  which  pat 
have  passed,  under  the  name  of  balsams : 

Balsam,  Acons'tic    Sec  Drops. 

Balsam,  Amer'icanf.    Balsam  of  Pent. 

Balsam,  An'odyne.    8yn.   SooxH^ma 
SAM;    Bal'samum    ano'dtnum    (-din-) 

TBANQUIL'lAN8,L.;   BaUME  ANODIN,  B.  T 

QUILLE,  B.  tranquillisant,  &c,  Fr.   iVi 
(Bate's.)     See  Patent  Mediciksb. 

2.  (Quy's.)  A  vulnerary  balsam  ion 
by  Guy,  of  Caliac,  once  in  gresLt  repate 
now  obsolete.  It  consisted  of  a^oei^  m 
ammoniwum,  balsam  of  Peru^  Mellimm 
ranna,  castor,  galbanum,  hibdammm,  aij 
olibanum,  storax,  tacamahaca,  and  Femiee 
pentine,  digested  in  alcohol, 

8.  (b.  tranquillans,  P.  Cod.)  l^Wti  li 
of  belladonna,  henbane,  bl^Eck  nighiskadej 
bacco,  poppies,  and  stramonium^  (rf 
(bruised),  4  oz. ;  olive  oil,  6  pints ;  beat  t 
together  until  all  the  moisture  is  evapon 
leave  them  to  digest  for  2  hours,  and  1 
strain  with  pressure ;  next  pour  the  '  bo( 
on  dried  *  topsi*  of  wormwood,  hyssop. 


I  For  articlei  and  prqmntiont  often  csIM  'M 
sndiMHtoundxmdec  Vb»YMAA^Mft^\AxiM,OlLS,  Pa' 


M.  Jt&te  Mrt.  and  tiM  a 


Liru.)  2 


4m.  Bu-'umck  avo- 
te»«',  ■<«<,  MuA,  A. 


M^orSntelMtnM. 


•  bMt.udaUrfnor 
br,  HUl  riMUHaij.  of 
lOdnpii  laUmm  of 


TlCUUBA'C*.     A 


»«^«loi 


^pi,     Cul'PHCnATXD 
OUOHOBA'TirM,  Ac,  L. 

'  IMwwf.  Ph.  L. 

^  SandMi'i  QoiTT-B.-.^ 
>  «Bd  eawyiar,  of  each, 
■1  aeHie  ititr,  S  <».; 


ha*!!^    See  TuBrnrmBi. 

flaa^.      A    T<d>tila    oleagUMm 
MdMd  bj  ffirtilUtiac  from  (fRKo- 


d  (ran  the  rawfiat  o Ju  o^ 


■As ;  bat  kog  ^ 


■  r"****—  of  a^!/ia  nam'm. 
toM*  •■  >  Tunnh  or  tangiieT,  for 
poa*  it  b,  pariwp^  ancqaalled.  It 
"-        -\  nd   ■boondi  in  beiutni 


mja'aria  ((Hi'-).   4ra.  Bu'uinnr 
sMOBu'vx,  L.    iV*^.    To  «Wfa  VM  and 
*      'i,  1  ea.|  aJwMrfsii;  IK.; 


neuheoU.  IS  or  15  dropa  of  atta  0^  nMw 
ma;  be  aabatltaled  fbr  Um  Imlmaj—Umd  to 
aoften  aod  wbttan  the  akin,  and  t«  prerent 


BRbu.eMrbtU'iTifetaUi.    SeaPATUT 

[zDiom. 

BalNB,  fiealard'i'.  Aw.  Bu'uxini  Ooir- 
ub'dii,  B.UTra'n,  L.|  Bimn  sx  Qooukd, 
Fr.  iVn.  (TanNon*.)  jMMiifUadan 
fine  powder,  and  mite  017)  ta  Mtantod,  ftir 
Vaut,  with  iot  «aif  tmrtmU^  in  ■ 


r  MpiM, 
fanb  del 


and  iridlat  aUH  M^  tba  dev 

and  palnftd  dImm,  and 
[  tib'id^ 


'a'tf.  Conpoond  tincture 

OtMln'.      Li<)niit-Hi»tMr. 
■nr'tlant.     tUlm  »f  M>«c«. 
^fnkla.  %■.  Bu.'HAiiinmaBTo'- 
Ti  B.  lb     All  otMaletK  ]ireparatif 


.  OiMB.  £^  Bu'uwn 
ftc,  L.;  BAtnu  TnT.Fr.  iV^. 
aO,  8  Ifaa.,-  faai-alMii,  1  lb.;  heat  them  to- 
getbn-;  add  of  powdMwrf  tentigrii,  B  ca.,  or 
;.  *.  to  impart  a  rich  green  colour,  and,  tflcr 
repoae,  decant  the  clear  porUon. 

2.  ZiiuHd  oil  atnmgl;  oolotocd  with  terdi- 
ffrit.  Botb  were  formnlj  much  nied  bj  inr. 
geon*  Bi  detergenCa.  'Oreen-o<l'  or  'ml  of 
elder-leaTee*  i*  now  comroonlf  aold  for  it. 

A  natural  balnm,  brought  fnmi  Pern,  and 
produced  \ij  eklorox'ifUM  eerlicillii'fMa,  ii 
■Ik  popobu'l;  oiled  00X0  BUOAH  (of 
Peru). 

BalaaB,  Shikhb'  (-goonO-  4^  Ginei'SA 
BAUAH,  Woon-oiL  (ofludia).  From  dfpftro- 
ear'piu  frn^vif,  aod  Other  apeeiea,  by  applir- 
ing  ■  alow  hie  to  a  notch  or  wound  nude  in 
the  trunk.  Has  ■  mixed  imell  of  copaiba  aiid 
naphtba.  PropertUt  ind  dote  aimilor  to  tboea 
of  hiUaam  of  copBiba.  Sp.  gr.  '96Z  to  -SC4. 
See  Copaiba  and  Wooi>-oiL. 

Balaam,  HUl'e,  Of  Hone;.  See  Patskt 
HiDiomsa. 

BalMm,  Hung»"riaii.  Sgn.  BAL'BAMirif 
Husoah'ictfii,  L.  a  tarebinthinate  einda- 
tion  from  the  ertremitiee  of  the  brancbeii  of 
pi'niu  pumifio  (WlUi)  or  mountaiti-piHe.  It 
ii  also  obtiinod  bj  pceinire  from  the  'coneiT 
of  the  same  tree. 

Balaam,  lo'dnretted.    See  LiNlMKirTB. 
Balaam,    Japan'    Tainiah.        %■.    Ja 
, iAraV«B.     Exodet  fnm  indriona  madein  .... 
troak  of  melaforrkt^a  MUaiit'tma,  accord- 
to    WmBkb;  or  *tagwm"Tia  eenuei^hia, 


Jafak 
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according  to  Lindley.  It  constitutes  tho  cele- 
brated Uus-vamish  of  the  Japanese.  It  differs 
from  .that  of  China,  and  horn  the  true  bal- 
aam8»  in  not  containing  benzoic  add.  It  is 
extremely  acrid  and  irritant;  and  even  its 
fumes  affect  the  eyes  and  respiration. 

Balsamf,  Jews'.     Balm  of  Gilead. 

Balsam,  LocatellsV.      Syn,    Looatsl'li'b 

BALSAM;  Bal'baMTTM  LoCATBL'LI,  B.  LuCA- 
TBL'LI,  B.  ItAL'iOUM,  B.  GBNOFB'yjS,  &c.,  L. 
var.  JPrep.  1.  (Original  Formula.)  Olive  oil, 
6  oz. ;  yellow  wtue,  4  oz. ;  ekeny  wine,  5  fl.  oz. ; 
red  sandere  (in  very  fine  powder),  4  dr. ;  sim- 
mer them  together  until  the  moisture  is  nearly 
eYaporated,  Uien  add  of  Slraeburffh  turpentine, 
6  oz. ;  IkUeam  of  Peru,  2  drs. ;  strain  through 
linen,  and  stir  until  nearly  cold. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1744.)  OUve  oO,  24 fi. oz. ;  yeZJow 
wetx,  1  lb. ;  melt,  and  add  of  Venice  turpentine, 
1|  lb. ;  and,  when  cooled  a  little,  further  add, 
powdered  dragon's  blood,  1  oz.;  bcileam  o^Feru, 
2  oz. ;  and  stir  until  cold. 

8.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Oliw  oil,  16  fl.  oz.; 
Venice  turpentine  aud  yellow  wax,  of  each,  I 
lb. ;  red  eanders,  6  drs. 

Uses,  ^  A  once  highly  esteemed  pectoral, 
and  still  occasionidly  used,  by  the  lower 
classes,  in  phthisis  and  chronic  coughs  (mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  conserve  of  roses), 
and  as  a  mild  stimulating  ointment. — Dose, 
\  dr.,  or  more. 

Balsam,  Mercu'^rialf.  Ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury. 

Balsam,  Meti's.  Syn,  Bal'baxum  tib'idb 
MBTBy'siUM,  L. ;  Bafmb  ybbt  db  Mbtz,  Fr. 
Frep,  (Quibourt.)  Linseed  oil  and  .olive  oil, 
of  each,  6  oz.;  <nl  of  laurel4>erries,  1  oz. ; 
common  turpentine,  2  oz.;  melt  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  sidd  of  verdigris,  3  drs.;  ahes,  2 
drs.;  sulphate  of  tine,  1\  dr.;  (all  in  pow- 
der;) mix  well,  strain  or  pour  the  liquid  into 
a  bottle,  and  add  oil  of  juniper,  4  drs. ;  oil  of 
doves,  1  dr. — Used  on  the  Continent,  as  a 
common  detergent  dressing  to  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

Balsam,  Mez'icaiit.    Balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsam,  Baturalf.  That  which  exudes 
from  plants,  as  opposed  to  those  formed  by 
art 

Balsam,  Berv^ine.    See  Ointmbnts. 

Balsam,  Odontal'gic    See  Drops. 

Balsam,  Opoderdoc.  See  Opodbldoo 
(French). 

Balsam,  Pec'toral.  Syu,  Bal'samijic  peo- 
toba'lb,  L.  ;  Bauicb  pbctoral,  Fr.  Prep, 
1.  Tincture  of  tolu  and  compound  tincture  of 
bensoin,  of  each,  2  oz.^  rectified  spirit,  4  oz. ; 
mix. — Dose,  i  to  1  teaspoonfhl,  night  and 
morning ;  in  chronic  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c, 

2,  3.  See  Baiaax  ov  Honbt,  B.  ov  Hobb- 

JLOVVJ>,  &c. 

Balsam,  Per'siaat.    Friar's  Balsam. 
Balsam,  Pera'^Tiaa.    See  Balsam  ov  Pbbtt 
(below). 
Balsam*  Pdl^ehnst  See  Dbops  &  Elixibs. 
BMlna^  Bilgtt  (re'-).    Sym.  Cabpa'thxan 


BALSAM ;     Bal'samtxm    oabpath': 

LIB'ANI,  &C  L.  ;  BAUMB  db  CABPi 

A  pellucid  white  fluid  obtained  1 
distillation  from  the  yoni^  shooti 
cem'bra  (Linn.)  or  Siberian  sUnw 
much  resembles  oil  of  joniper ;  an^ 
article,  is  powerfVilly  £uretic  It  i 
as  vulnerary,  and  is  highly  esteemi 
in  sprains  and  bruises.  The  bottoso 
juniper  are  commonly  sold  for  it  in 
The  spirit  distilled  from  pine-topi 
turionum  pint)  is  also  frequently,  al 
correctly,  called  BiaA  balsam. 

Balsam,  Sanchez's  Qout.   See  Cam 
Balsam  {above). 
Balsam,  Sooth'ing.    See  Akodtit 
Balsam,  Stomach'io.    (-m&k'-).    < 

SAMUM      STOMACH^IOUM,     It,;      BA 

MACHIQUB,  Fr.  Prep,  (Ph.  Slesv.-£ 
Oils  of  cloves,  mace,  wormwood,  ai 
mint,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  balsam  of  Pi 
oil  of  wutm^,  2  oz. ;  mix.  1  to  6 
on  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit. 
Balsam,  Syr'ian.  Balsam  of  Mec 
Balsam,    Thibant's.      See  Pati 

GIVES. 

Balsam,  Tooth'ache.    See  Dsops, 

Balsam,  Traumatic  Compound 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  Turl»y.  Syn.  TxrB!% 
The  distilled  oil  of  the  dracocephal 
ricum. 

Balsam,  Turlington's.    See  Pat 

OINBS. 

Balsam  Univer'sal.  Syn.  Bal'sj 
tbrsa'lb,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Slesv.-l 
Mope  oil  (recent),  li  lb. ;  yellow  t 
acetate  of  lead  (in  fine  powder),  3 
dered  camphor,  \  oz. ;  melted  to( 
serving  to  triturate  the  *  acetate'  w 
portion  of  the  'oil'  before  addin] 
mixture,  and  not  to  add  the  '  cam 
the  heat  is  reduced  a  little. — Obs, 
has  also  been  given  to  'compounc 
lead,'  aud  even  to  'cerate  of 
lead.' 

Balsam,  Ver^vain'st.  Compound 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  Wound.  Several  vulnei 
rations  have  been  so  called ;  but  Fl 
8AM  ('  comp.  tinct.  of  benzoin')  is  t 
intended. 

Balsam  of  Acou'chL  A  yellowi 
liquid,  of  a  terebinth inous  nature  s 
ence,  obtained  from  the  wounded  bi 
shoots  of  the  icica  heterophyVla  (1 
highly  esteemed  as  vulnerary  by  U 
Guiana.    (Lindley.) 

Balsam  of  Alpi'nus.  Balm  of  ( 
cause  Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  a  1 
treatise  on  it. 

Balsam  of  Amlier.    Syn,  Bal's. 

ciKi,  L.;  Baume  d'ambbb,  Fr. 

to  which  this  term  is  usually  apjdic 

already  noticed.     Oil  of  amber  w 

\mer\y  to  caSiVed;   axA  ^^  tBusaA 


JwAIjBAjH* 


in 


«  t»  «k»  Mknilmg  mad  oitibw  like 

faH  W  tWir  iOTHtans— 

«k)  Oil  «r  Miir,4  i.«B.;  oHi^ 


M 


They 
•ad  tn 


fcnMity  fa  giwfe  Tcpatfl^  and  ilill 
plMd  oa  Aa  CoDtlaMil.    Ittoaow 

af  Ifca  ftaiiaii upgiai.    la  iheori- 

4  parta^ 
• 


^tf  CtoMB.  4^  AaonKAT^o  baiaam 
■s  Bi&'aunni  ouixuraiL'u,  L. 
■iBk)  OUffAmt  aad  oil  ifwUm^, 

bclMieat  and  manCie^ — IZMnfehifliy 
diliat  fitetfoa.    iWinM%,  i  ta  1 

StaCdPAiBA. 
03  of  male  fern. 
i^  ^  Bal'sakitk 
i%,U  JV^  (P.Cod.)  F«MM#ar. 
paBk  %  aaMMv  p  aMaVf  tfaavvwOT^  ^v^p^^v^ 
ii4aaHaaA«0a^  cf «adl^  8  oa.;  alMV, 
^laiiM»,  4  aa.;  eiaaawoa^  ebvM, 
|li|par,  fliilM9«»  aada«loarv»  of  each, 
IhiMrafCMiyloB.;  rwHfiBd  Mfkit, 
■aiaiii  a  waek  and  dislil  off 7 Ibt. 
■lA  qdrit  ooattitntM  thii  notable 
m  ^  paafaiiiedly,  many  TiitiMS.  It 
I  apoBMiiie^  diuretic,  antupumodic, 
IhKL  Oaa  of  it*  appliottionB  it  at  a 
— «  drop  or  two  Mug  robbed  on  the 
tlM  iHodt,  wbieh  are  then  held  to 
aa  aa  to  eorer,  withoot  touching 
ophthalmia^  eunjunctivitia. 


See  Balsam  ov  Mbgca. 
iaKwnBam<gwa'-y&-).  %a.  Bal'- 
nOl^MM;  B.  OVAIAd'HTM,  L.  Prep, 
Mib)  Owm  gmmmtmm,  1  lb. ;  balsam 
Hw>;faBigtarfip<r«,l  quart;  digett 
Diaphoretic,  arthrodjnic, 
80  to  60  dropa,  in  milk 
i  in  jigaes,  r heumatiim,  Ac.  JExter- 
^■lod  ako  ontunppnntiye. 
I  if  ■aa'if .  (hfin'e).  5^.  Pkc'to- 
•ui;  P.  B.  ov  HOVKT;  Bal'samitm 
B.  raoiOBA'u.  B.  p.  mellib,  L.; 
ra  MUI^  fte^  Fr.  Prep»  1.  ^a^- 
ilo»lIb.;  Aoa9(finett),  iilbH.;  fvc 
ril»  1  gaL ;  fmnamioy  1  oz. ;  make  a 


add  of 


[cimi. 

Skiing 
aime- 


n, 


\ — D099.  For  an  adult,  i  to 
1  teoipocmftiU  twice  or  tiirice  a  day ;  an  occa* 
soDol  dofo  of  aoDie  mild  aperient  hang  alto 
token.  Tinetoro  of  bakam  of  tote,  or  a  mix- 
tare  of  tka  tinctaroi  of  tola  aad  benioin.  It 
flnqueutly  told  in  the  ibopa  under  the  namei^ 
'MHHa  ^  Aoaty.'  See  Fiotoxal  Baxbam, 
Acs, 

BdHnm  of  Hm'hoaBd.  Am.  BAL'sAxra 
MABBV'BIX,  L.  Fnp,  1.  JbOraeit  t^  hare- 
hemmd  aad  2Jo«oriQr»  of  each,  2  oa. ;  Ao#  water, 
k  ptot;  diaMdva,  and  when  eold,  add  of  pare- 
gofie,  i  nint;  oaiyawl  ef  eqmXte,  6  oa.;  tvnc- 
fmre  ^  teacoaa,  8  01. ;  Mait$,  10  oa. ;  and, 
after  thotoagh  admlztare^  atrain  through 
flamieL 

8.  (For^a.)    Sea  Patext  ICaDionm. 

CTaar,  ite.  A  popular  pact(*raL — Dom^  ^^ 
tame  aa  or  baxaam  of  hovxt  (adaot). 

BateBofHouafzl  [KatJ  From  AtMatr^ta 
^afaaaiyera^  or  the  loMaiin«<fae  of  Guiana. 
It  reaembles  ^haUam  ef  mmSri'  mdneed  by 
another  tree  of  the  tame  genua.    raeeMow.) 

Balaam  of  Lead.    See  Qouulb^s  Balsam. 

BaliBBof  Xillk  <6Sra.  BALMovuni  Bal'- 
aAKinc  wfTM,  L.;  Bavxb  db  td^  Bldc^ib 
DB  to;  Ac,  Fr.  Several  compound  medidnea 
haTO  been  called  by  thia  name.  Thoae  of 
Gabiua,  HoAaan,  and  Tuxlingtoii,  are  notioed 
under  FAnonr  lIXDionnni  (wUdi  tee).  Tha 
following  are  diatinct  prepaniSona : — 

1.    BAimX  BB  TEX    BXXBBVB  :— Am^ImI. 

wteni,  2  par^a;  oU  ef  fmrpemime,  1  part;  mix. 
Stimulant  and  rubefadent.  IJeed  aa  a  fric- 
tion. 

2.  BAmcB DB  TIB  PirxoATiB;  EUur  de  yie : 
— a.  (Briett.)  Boeatrme  aloee  and  ao^Voa,  of 
each,  2  drt.;  rkmbarh,  6  drt.;  Uqaoriee-root,  1 
OS. ;  proof  epirii  or  brandy,  \  pint;  digest  a 
week,  and  filter. 

b,  (Original  Swedith  formula.)  Aloes,  9 
drt. ;  agaric,  gentian,  rhmbarb,  eaffhtn,  theriaca, 
and  zedoary,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  or 
brandy,  1  quart.  A  mild  itomachic  purge. — 
Dose.  1  to  6  drt.  Tinetwre  of  rkubarb-and- 
aloes  (Ph.  E.)  it  commonly  tubatituted  for  it. 
See  EuxiBS. 

Balaam  of  Idq'uorioe.  See  Patbbt  Mbdi- 
onrxs. 

Balaam  of  Kee'ca.  Syn,  Balh  ov  Gil'bad, 
B.  OP  Mec'ca,  Ofobal'sam  (-bawl'-)f  Jbwb* 
BALSAMf,  Oil  op  B.t,  Ac.,  Eng. ;  Bal'bahttm 
(blQ'-)  oilbadbn'sb,  B.  ib  Mxo'ca,  Opobal'ba- 
MiTM  (-bSl'-).  &c.,  L. ;  Baumb  de  la  Mecque, 
B.  DE  Mecca*,  B.  de  Jud^e,  OpoBALBAMinc, 
Ac,  Fr. ;  Bal'samum  ASoTPn'ACTTBrf-,  B.  Al- 
pi'mf,   B.  abtiquo"btjm  OBWUi'inTMt,    B. 

ASIAT'lCmiit,  B.  STBl'ACUltt,  O'LEXm  bal'- 
SAMif,  Ac.,  L.  A  fragrant  oleo-reainout  sub- 
stance, obtMued  from  balsamoden'dron  yilea- 
denote  (Kunth. ;  amfprUgUeaden'sis,  Linn. ;  a, 
opobal'satmm,  Forsk),  a  middle-tiaed  tree  of 
the  not.  ord,  Terebinthacaj  (DC),  growing 
in  Arabia  Felix,  Atia  Minor,  and  Egypt    It  ia 

^  the  BALU  at  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
'/SdXtrafiov  oi  Tbeophrastos  and  IHoaooiid 


/ 
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It  18  chemically  classed  with  the  turpen- 
tines. 

Prop^  3(c.  When  iVesh  it  is  turhid  and 
whitish,  hat  becomes  by  degrees  transparent* 
of  a  rich  golden  colour,  and  slightly  thicker ; 
and  by  exposure,  eventually  solid.  It  pos- 
sesses a  penetrating  and  delicate  fragrance  ; 
tastes  sharp,  bitter,  spicy,  and  somewhat 
astringent ;  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  but  dissolves  more  or  less  completely 
in  both  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  which  then 
assume  the  frag^rance  of  the  balsam.  A  drop 
let  fall  on  hot  water,  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  surface,  like  a  film  of  oil,  and  again 
contracts  on  the  water  cooling.  This,  with 
its  fragrance,  is  the  common  test  of  its  genuine- 
ness in  Turkey.  The  inferior  qualities,  or  those 
of  commerce,  are  generally  opaque  and  thick, 
rapidly  resinifying  and  turning  of  a  dull 
yellow  by  age.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it 
causes  reidness  and  swelling.  It  was  formerly 
regarded  aa  possessing  the  most  varied  and 
exalted  virtues,  particularly  as  an  antiseptic, 
stimulant,  vulnerary,  and  nervine;  and  its 
fumes  were  supposed  to  prevent  barrenness. 
It  is  still  highly  prized  in  the  East  as  a  cos- 
metic and  perfume;  and  is  said  to  be  un- 
equalled for  giving  a  healthy  glow  to  the 
complexion  and  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  intermediate 
to  those  of  the  aromatic  turpentines  and 
balsam  of  tolu. — Dose,  From  3  to  6,  or  even  10 
or  12  drops. 

Ohs,  According  to  Bruce,  and  others,  the 
best  halm  of  Oilead  is  a  spontaneous  exudation 
from  the  tree ;  a  second  quality  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  bark  with  an  axe,  and  receiving 
the  juice  which  ei^udes  in  a  small  earthen 
bottle.  A  large  branch  is  said  to  produce  not 
more  than  8  or  4  drops  a  day ;  and  even  the 
most  resinous  trees  seldom  yield  more  than  60 
drops  daily.  Hence  it^  scarcity  and  costliness. 
Both  varieties  are  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion by  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  that  none  of 
them  are  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
That  which  is  sent  to  England  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  the 
balsam  tree  in  water,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
Orientals  as  worthless.  Most  of  that  sold  in 
the  shops  of  England  is  entirely  spurious  (see 
below). 

The  eotmetics  recently  so  much  advertised 
as  '  BALM  OF  Mbooa,'  do  not  contain  even  a 
trace  of  this  article;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  single  drop  of  the  genuine  balm  to 
be  purchased  in  liondon. 

The  following  formula)  are  current  in  the 
trade  for  Fac^titionB  Balm  of  Mecca : — 

1.  Oum-benxoin  (bright,  coarsely  powdered), 
4  oz. ;  Uquid  styrcue  (finest),  8  ot, ;  balsam  of 
tolu,  2  oz,;  Canadian  balsam,  1\  pint;  are 
mixed  together  in  a  flask,  and  exposed  (closed) 
to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  with  firequent 
agitation,  uni^  the  liquid  is  saturated;  when 
cold,  the  dear  portion  is  decanted,  and  a 
aaMcioDt  quantity  of  the  oiU  oflemon,  cania. 


rosemary,  nutmeg,  and  vamlla,  added  t 
a  strong  aromatic  odour. 
-  2.  From  ffum-hentom  and  haiUam  i 
of  each,  1  oz, ;  vawUla  and  nutmeg^ 
(cut  small),  1  dr, ;  Camadian  baUam, 
digested  as  before,  and  some  essei^tial  m 
to  the  decanted  liquid. 

Balmnof  Vut'meg.  Sgm,  Bu/sn 
Ris'TiCiE,  B.  kucis'tx,  L.  Prep,  (J 
1847.)  Expressed  ail  qf  mdmeg  (— 
8  oz,  !  olive  oil,  1  o», ;  yellow  wajp,  |  o 
them  together  by  a  gentle  heat,  ] 
mixture  into  paper  moulds,  and,  wl 
out  the  mass  up  into  cakes. 

Balsam  of  Peru'  (-rod").    Syn,    Pi 

BAI^Alf;  Bal'baMUM   PbKUTIA'ITUM 

E.,  and  D.),  L. ;  Bafkb  du  P£bou,  1 

yiBN,    Fr.  ;     PBBUTIAiriBOHBB    BAIA 

A  balsam  obtained  from  MfroxgUm 
(J^yrospermum  of  Sonaonate).  It  exu 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  after  it  has  been 
and  removed.  From  Salvador,  in 
America.    B.  P. 

Prop,,  ^c.  A  chocolate-coloured  or  i 
brown  liquid,  of  the  consistence  oi 
possessing  a  bitterish,  rather  pnnge 
and  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  s 
similar  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  vai 
benzoin.  It  is  reputed  stimulant,  t 
expectorant,  and  has  long  been  a  po 
medy  in  chronic  asthma*  catarrh,  a 
pulmonary  affections,  debility,  &c.  ] 
however,  principally  used  as  an  ingn 
pommades,  hair-oils,  lip-salves,  and  o 
metics,  in  which  it  is  only  inferior  to 
Mecca;'  and  in  compound  perfumer 
also  used  to  scent  lozenges,  pastils, 
colate  and  liqueurs ;  for  these  last,  ch 
substitute  for  '  vanilla '  when  it  is  sc 
dear. — Dose.  10  or  12  to  30  grs.  (eve 
sometimes  given),  either  on  sugar, 
into  a  bolus  with  liquorice  powder, 
an  emulsion  with  honey,  mucilage,  oi 

egg. 

Pur,,  Tests,  Sfc, — 1.  The  sp.  gr.  si 
be  lower  than  1*15  ;  nor  higher  than 

2.  Ether  dissolves  it  readilg  and  romi 

3.  Soluble   in  5  parts  of  rectified 

4.  It  should  undergo  no  diminution  i 
when  agitated  with  water: — 5.  100 
its  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  shot 
rate  not  less  than  7i  grs.  of  pure  cr 
carbonate  of  soda : — 6.  Sulphuric  i 
verts  it  into  resin,  artificial  tannin, 
coal,  according  to  the  quantity  empl 
on  adding  water,  a  brittle  resin  is  not 
some  fixed  oil  (probably  castor  oil)  is 
— 7,  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  som 
cyanic  acid  is  formed,  benzoic  acid 
and  the  residual  matter  is  artificial  t 
8.  The  alkalies  and  their  carbona' 
with  it  a  thickish  semi-crystalline  mas 
on  being  treated  with  sulphuric  add, 
a  peculiar  resinous  matter,  with  cr 
benzoic  and  dnnamic  acid :-— 9.  If  a  f 
axe  diB^A!li\edL,  «Ad«  '^\ksa\QdSAA\a  «AAs 
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ft;  BiiilMJnni  RAOTAiiimi,  B.  Racas- 
BBftSiftflxfu.  A^pveietof  bJiftiiile 
^  mM  to  bft  oMdMd  fxook  the  i«r- 
(Pen.)»  fta  Indbui  tne  of 
iJegabhoithftcw.  It  hfti  ft 
■dhint  to  tl&e  teeth  when 
■^wlMi heftt<d,eniepft  like  MMun 
Mm  heen  extolled  ae  pneweiing  the 
[inribft  in  an  exalted  degraOi  The 
iiiWi  voider  the  name  of  9AXK  of 
i  %m  aertain  qnaeke,  rimpljr  consiite 


See  Euxisg. 
Softp-liniment. 
(Sthe^'real).  Sk»,  Baj/rjl- 
tai  .■CBB''nsinc,  I^  iVm.  (Cotte- 
■fjle  eeegp  (powdered)  waa  camphor, 
4r.$  cUaf  iijfwte,  10  drope ;  aceiie 
•  X  diaaoWe  in  a  cloae  veeflol  with  the 
nalla  heat,  and  decant  the  clear 
Iftarf  ■■  an  embrocation  or  liniment 
— ■aliaiii.  Bi 

iCfLMkB'kWart    SeeOixa. 
if  SliSas.  Uqind-ambar  or  sty  rax. 
iCMtUv.    SeeOnjB. 
rffcirncnm.  SceBAiSAXOvMBccA 

if  IMn' (-f o&O.  %».  Tolu'bal'- 
s'sAMirx  TOLUTA'virX  (Ph.  L^  E., 
nTo^lft,  L.;  Baums  db  Told,  Fr.; 

MBBt  BATaATf,  B.  TOU  TOLU,  &C^ 

■H  flowing  frnn  the  incised  trunk 
■ai/i—  jok^enm."  (B.  P.)  The 
k  vradofeea  (t  ii  a  native  of  the 
I  Cft  Toln»  Tuhaco,  &c^  in  South 
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(benaoie  or  einnamic)  to  water.  Ite  odoor  ia 
flagrant^  though  lam  powerftd  than  that  of 
either  a^riax  or  halaam  of  Fern  j  and  ithaaa 
pifaaant  aweetiah  taate.  It  aoAena  under  the 
taetlu  mdti  readity,  and  hnma  with  an  agree- 
ahle  odour.  Am  a  wadifeiBe,  it  ia  a  itimnlating 
expectoffant»  an^  as  aoel^  is  emplojed  in 
ehronie  hrondiial  aflbetiona  nnaoOompanied 
with  inflammatofy  action.  It  has  long  been 
a  popolar  peetotaL  ^myeflbla  is  an  agree- 
able and  eomnion  a^jonot  to  peetoral  ndztwe^ 
and,  with  fMm  Uamign,  ia  often  senriceable  in 
tidding  oong^  It  is  also  used  by  conf  ee- 
tioner%  perramev^  Ao.  and  in  fhm^pntiDg' 
pastils.— Z^aai^  6  to  M^  or  eran  80  grs«  dis- 
solved in  spirit^  or  made  into  an  emnlnon. 

IW.  TUa  ia  shown  I7  {ta  perfect  solnbilitj 
in rsetified  apiriti  forminga transparent  tinc- 
ture, and  bj  its  odour.  When  adulterated  it 
has  a  weaker  smeU,  is  on^  partiallir  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  ifaoAwv  ft^rmed  with  titet  fluid 
is  opaque.  The  presence  of  colophonj  (or 
lac),  according  to  Ulex,  niaj  be  detected  by 
the  lialaam,  instead  of  dissolving  in  sulidiurac 
add,  swelling  up^  Mackening,  iind  diangag- 
inff  sulnhuroos  ftimea,^  Oastor  cU  may  be 
ddbected  in  thawi^  noticed  under  Bazaam  ov 
Pnp. 

Balaaa  «f  Tafaw  •  gactUlauib  waa  fomeriy 
met  wi^  in  trad^  mide  of  equal  parts  of 
ortmgt'lae  and  wkiU  mgrnr^  reduced  to  n  pro- 
per consistence  with  raslj^  9pmi^  and 
'  lirottght  up'  with  some  Hueimn  qf  hmutok^ 
and  a  few  dropa  of  the  <nU  of  etima  and  md* 
meg  dissolved  in  ft  little  esieace  of  vamilltM, 

Balfam  of  Tar'p^ntine  (-tine).  Sfy^  Bax'- 
BAMUK  TBBBBiir'THiK^  L.  A  name  ftirmerly 
given  to  Stratburgh,  Venice,  and  other  Uke 
turpentines. 

Balsam  of  Turpentine  (Emollient).  S^n. 
B.  TBBBBiHTHiHA'Tnic  Ii.  Frep.  OUoeoil, 
6  OK.;  01/  qfturpaUine,  2 oz.;  iftUow  war,  1  ox.; 
haUam  of  Fent,  oil  of  mUmeg,  and  coMpAor, 
o|  each,  2  drs.  A  stimulant  emollient;  in  con- 
tusions, ulcerations,  engorgements,  nephritio 
pains,  &c 

Balsam  of  Umi''rL  [Nfti]  By  incision,  from 
the  kmmir'iaJloribuH'diim  (Mart),  or  the  ti«i«ri- 
plami  of  Fm.  It  is  fmgranl^  limpid.  Of  a 
palish-yellow  colour,  and  in  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties is  said  to  combine' those  of  tbe  balsams 
of  copaiba  and  Peru. 

BALSAMIC  (bid-).  Sgn.  Balsam'ioitb,  Bai.- 
sa'heus,  Balbah'ikus,  L.;  Balbamiqub,  Fr.; 
Balsamisch,  Qer.  Of  the  nature  of  balMm, 
or  containing  or  resembling  it;  bland,  soothing, 
healing;  balmy. 

BAMBOO' (-booO.  [Nat.]  Syn.  Baicbu'ba, 
L.;  Bambon,  Fr.;  Bambub,  Bambubeohb, 
Indiakischbb  bohb,  Ger.  The  name  of 
several  species  of  the  genus  *bambusa,'  but 
appr.  of  h.  arundina'cea  or  *  common  bamboo.' 
See  Baicbuba  {below), 

Bamboo'-habit  (-bib-).  A  species  of  'Me- 
pre&erver/  ^  *(iotit.*  nsed  in  China  and  VhB 


or  'Boat,'  used  in  China 
*  *'Jrtki9  da'  J^UrmJ*  1861. 
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BAMimSA-  BARILLA. 


Indian  Archiptilago,  oonsiRtin^  of  four  pieces  of 
bamboo  tied  together  ro  as  to  form  a  square. 

BAMBU'SA.  [Endl.]  TIic  bamboo.  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  magnificent  arborescent 
grasses,  of  the  not.  ord.  Gramiueso  (DC), 
having  hollow  jointed  stems,  of  a  hard  woody 
texture,  externally  coated  with  siliceous 
matter,  and  sometimes  scrrcting  a  similar 
siliceous  substance  (tababhbeb')  in  their  in- 
ternal cavities.  They  are  all  of  rapid  growth, 
and  vary  in  height  from  6  to  150  feet. 

There,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  other  plant, 
besides  the  palm,  which  serves  for  so  many 
purposes  useful  to  man,  as  the  various  species 
of  bamboo.  Its  grain  is  used  for  bread ;  the 
young  shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and 
are  also  pickled ;  the  smaller  stalks  arc  made 
into  walking  canes,  umbrella  and  parasol 
sticks,  flutes,  &c. ;  whilst  its  fibres  are  manu- 
factured into  cloth,  and  even  paper.  It  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  bridges,  masts  for  boats,  domestic  fur- 
niture,  boxes,  mats,  baskets,  utensils  of  various 
kinds,  fences,  water  pipes  and  vessels,  quick- 
silver bottles,  &c.,  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes  connected  with  everyday  life.  The 
genus  is  confined  to  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America..  8ce  Cane,  I^celes, 
Tababubeb,  &c. 

BAKA'HA  (-na'-  or  -nah'-).  [Nat]  The 
mu'sa  sapien'tum  (Linn.),  a  species  of  plantain; 
also  its  fruit.    See  Plantain. 

BAHD'AQE  (-aje).  Syn.  Dslioa'tio,  Fas"- 
ciA,  Lioa'men,  Lioatu"ba,  Vinctu"ba,  L.  ; 
Bandage,  Bands,  Fr.;  Binds,  Vebband,  Ger. 
In  surgery,  the  fillet,  roller,  or  cloths,  used  to 
support  parts,  to  exert  pressure  on  them,  or  to 
retain  dressings  in  their  proper  places. 

Bandages  are  usually  formed  of  long  narrow 
slips  of  calico  or  linen,  and,  occasionally,  of 
flannel,  which  are  generally  made  into  a  roll 
(bollsb)  of  moderate  size,  so  as  to  be  the 
more  conveniently  handled  and  applied.  They 
are  either  bimplb,  as  the  cir'cular,  the  spiral, 
or  the  unilfing  bandage  ;  or  COMPOUND,  as  the 
T-bandage,  suspen^sory  b.,  &c. 

The  application  of  bandages,  as  in  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.,  though  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  is  often  very  carelessly 
and  badly  done.  Tl)e  form  and  nature  of  the 
part,  and  the  object  in  view,  should  always 
receive  consideration ;  as  should  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  after  their  application — 
whether  of  repose,  exercise,  or  labour.  Ordi- 
nary ingenuity  will  supply  the  rest.  The 
safest,  simplesib,  and  most  efiective  means  of 
fastening  them,  is,  in  most  cases,  furnished  by 
a  common  needle  and  thread  or  cotton. 

Bandage,  Mns'tard.  A  woollen  roller  soaked 
in  a  mixture  of  the  best  flower  of  mustard  and 
warm  water,  of  the  oonsistence  of  fVesh  cream, 
the  ezcefls  of  moisture  being  expeUed  by  gentle 
pTeasare, — Used  to  envelope  the  body,  or  a 
limb,  by  repeatedly  folding  it  round  the  part; 
in  the  cold  stages  of  cholera,  and  in  other 
aues  T^niriog  aa  energeUc  stima^i.  Other 


medicaWnts,  particnlarly  those  of  a 
ting  and  anodyne  character,  are  s 
applied  in  the  same  manner.  See  I 
TioNS,  Lotions,  Poitltxcbs,  &e. 

BAKDAN'A.  [Ind.]  Syn,  Bavhi 
handkerchief,  originally  from  the  Bi 
having  white  spota  on  a  red,  }Axm, 
dark  ground.  In  calicth-prinHng,  a  'i 
style'  in  imitation  of  the  Indian 
The  fabric,  many  folds  thick,  is  placei 
leatlen  plates  having  the  pattern  o 
them ;  hydraulic  pressure  is  then  sp] 
a  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  Ih 
through,  followed  by  a  stream  of  pin 

BAND'OLDTE  (-fin;    -lenet).     S 

TUBS. 

BAHE.  Poison;  anything  ddet 
destructive;  a  word  often  foand  ; 
anoiher,  in  the  popular  and  ynlgar 
plants  and  diseases,  to  denote  their  e 
as  bane'-bebbt,  the  herb  Ckrisiopks 
WOBT,  deadly-nightshade  i  SHSEP'S  1 
rot;  &c. 

BAKO,  Bangae  (UngO.  [Nat.]  Si 
Hemp 

BAW1A5  (b&n'.y&n).  The  flfem 
(Linn.),  or  Indian  Jig,  The  fmlt  a 
branches  yield  one  spedes  of  gum 
both  the  juice  and  bark  are  used  me 

Among  snilors,  banian^  DATS  ait 
which  butcher's  meat  is  not  serr 
dinner. 

BAVirOGK  (-iik).  In  Seotlamd 
northern  counties  of  England,  a  1 
cake  made  of  oat,  rye,  or  barley  mt 
on  an  iron  plate  over  the  fire,  or  o 
hearth. 

BAB  (Management).  See  Con 
tail,  &c. 

BAB'BEBBT.  Syn.  Pep'pebid( 
Thobnt  box-'tbeb*  ;  Beb'beris,  B 
bis  (Linn.),  L. ;  Epinb-vinsttb,  V 
Fr. ;  Bebbebitzb,  Ger.  A  perenni 
shrub  common  in  woods  and  hedges 

(BAB'bBBBISB,  PSP'PEBIDGKS),  grat4 

cooling,  and  astringent;  used  in  p 
require,  according  to  their  deg^ree  ol 
from  one  half  their  weight  to  an  eqi 
of  sugar.  Both  bark  and  berries 
merly  esteemed  in  jaundice,  biliary 
The  crushed  berries  with  water  i 
freshing  fever-drink.  The  root  dyes 
yellow.  See  Bbbbebinb,  Jams,  P 
&c. 

BABEOE  {barege,  b&r-razhe'). 
light  woollen  fabric  so  named  fVo 
been  first  made  in  the  valley  of 
Of  late  years  Paris  has  become  cele 
its  bareges;  but  these  are  genera 
with  the  *  warp '  of  silk,  and  the 
wooL  In  the  common  imitationj 
shops,  the  '  warp  *  is  generally  of  oo 
BABEGIHE  (bar^ne).  See  Qlj 
BABUUl.  [Eng.,  Ger.,  L.,  S 
So'da  oab'bokas  ybna'ib,  L.;   E 
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flaoftilicic  acid,  and  by  not  giying  a  red  colour 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol;  from  fldamina,  by  its 
causticity  and  alkaline  reaction,  and  by  not 
being  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water 
by  ammonium  sulphydrate. 

^oit,,  ^.  The  sulphate,  owing  to  its  inso- 
lubility, is  the  only  salt  of  barium  which  is 
not  poisonous.— ifiJlfflfip.  Nausea,  vomiting, 
pains  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  ver- 
tigo, and  intermitting  cramps  and  convul- 
sions ;  the  respiration  is  frequently  suspended 
for  several  moments,  and  the  pupil  is  gene- 
rally dilated.  The  symptoms,  however,  often 
vary,  and  are  not  very  distinctive. — TWa^m., 
Ant^  Jj^c,  Vomiting,  followed  by  copious 
draughts  of  water  soured  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  sulphate  of  soda  ( Olamber'taU)  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  {Sptom-salt),  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  When  carbonate  of  barium 
has  been  swallowed,  a  mixture  of  one  of  the 
above  sulphates  and  weak  vinegar  should  be 
taken  after  the  vomiting,  in  order  that  a 
soluble  barium  salt  may  be  first  formed,  on 
which  the  alkaline  sulphate  will  act  more 
readily.  Subsequent  irritation  may  be  soothed 
by  opium  or  morphia,  and  antiphlogistics. 

Barium,  Ac'etate  of!  BaCCsHjOs).  Si^n. 
BkBY^TX  aoe'tas,  L.  Prep.  From  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  crys- 
tallised. Very  soluble  in  water ;  Insoluble,  or 
nearly  so,  in  rectified  spirit — Uses,  Dose,  Sfc, 
Same  as  the  chloride.     It  is  seldom  employed. 

Barium,  Arse'^niate  of.  Ba3(P04)2.  Syn. 
Babt'ta  absb^'nias,  L.  Frep,  A  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  another  of 
arseniate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  the 
precipitate  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  By 
dissolving  this  salt  in  a  solution  of  arsenic 
acid,  and  crystallising,  binabse'Viate  of 
BABIUM  is  obtained.  Has  been  recommended 
in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in  phthisis  com- 
plicated with  scrofula. — JDose»  iV  to  i  gr. 

Barium,  Ar'senite  of.  Ba(A802)3'.  Syn, 
Baby^ta  ab'bbnis,  L.  Very  slightly  soluble. 
— Use,  Sfc,  As  the  last. 

Barium,  Bromide  of.  BaBr,.  Syn,  Ba^bii 
bbomi'dum,  L.  ;  Bbomube  de  babtum,  &c.,  1*V. 
Prep,  Boil  a  solution  of  protobromide  of  iron 
with  moist  carbonate  of  barium,  in  slight  excess; 
filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  resi- 
duum to  redness.  By  careful  evaporation  of 
its  aqueous  solution  it  mav  be  obtained  in 
crystab.  It  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and 
water,  and  its  physiological  properties  resemble 
those  of  iodide  of  barium. 

Barium,  Carbonate  of.  BaCO,.  Syn.  Cab- 
bonatb  ofBabz'ta;  BABT'TiB  oab'donas,  L.  ; 
Cabbonate  de  babtte,  &c,,  Fr.;  Kohlen- 
BAUBES  babyt,  &c.,  Ger.  A  heavy  white  mass 
or  powder,  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  nearly  all  the  acids.  It  is  found 
in  the  crude  state  abundantly  in  nature, 
but  can  only  be  obtained  absolutely  pure  by 
MddiDg  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution 
o/  chloride  of  barium^  or  by  saturating  tho 


hydrate  with  carbonic  anhydrideyn 
case  washing  and  drying  the  | 
Native  carbraate  of  barmm  (« 
ordered  in  the  pharmaoopouaa,  « 
ciently  pure  for  making  the  harim 
only  purpose  to  which  it  is  therein 

i/ses.  In  pharmacy,  Ac,  chiefly 
barium  salts.  In  chemistry,  to  sepa 
metallic  oxides  when  occurring  tog 
lutions.  In  the  arts,  as  a  base  fur 
licate  colours,  as  an  ingredient  in 
in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar, 
not  used  in  medicine.  It  is  extr 
sonous. 

Barium,  Chloride   of.     BaCl,.; 

ChLOBIDE  OF  BABIUM;  BABIICHLG 
CHTiOBUBE  DE  BABTUM,  ChLOBH: 
BABY*^   &C,    Fr.;  SALZSAUBB    8C] 

Chlobbabium,  Qer.  Neutralise  i 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  witl 
of  barium,  evaporate  down,  and 
Sulphide  of  barium  can  be  substitu 
carbonate.  If  required  chemic 
gaseous  hydrochloric  add  is  i 
through  a  concentrated  solution) 
or  impure  chloride  of  barium,  as 
precipitate  forms;  the  resulting 
powder,  which  is  nearly  the  wh 
chloride  of  barium  present,  is  coll 
filter,  and,  after  draining,  is  washed 
with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydroc 
until  the  washings^  diluted  with 
precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gp^ 
which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platin 
or  a  watch 'glass,  leaves  no  resido 
traces  of  acid  having  been  removed 
alcohol,  applied  in  a  like  manner, ' 
is  at  once  dried,  and  then  carefully 
from  the  air* —  Used  in  analysis. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Crystals,  flat  four-s' 
colourless  and  transparent ;  someti 
eight-sided  pyramids;  slightly  efil 
dry  warm  air,  but  otherwise  pern 
crepitate  when  heated,  and  lose  th< 
crystallisation;  fuse  at  a  red  heat 
at  a  white  heat ;  insoluble  in  hydrc 
and  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble 
spirit,  and  very  soluble  in  wat«»r 
6if,  dissolves  434  8  o^  **»c  crystals, 
37J  of  the  dry  salt;  and  when  b 
of  the  former,  and  alH)ut  66J  of 
a  saturated  boiling  solution  (223^ 
tains  100  parts  of  water,  and  78  ; 
crystallised  salt. 

The  crystals  contain  2  atoms  of 
a  formula  of  BaCl^  +  2Aq. 

Uses,  Phys,  eff.,  ^c.  In  chemist 
ployed  as  a  test  fpr  sulphuric  acid 
lublo  sulphates.  In  medicine,  it 
employed,  both  internally  and  extei 
alterative,  resolvent,  and  deobstme 
fnla,  glandular  swellings,  and  en 
scirrhous  cancer,  skin  diseases,  dec 
particularly  in  the  first  with  mar) 
.  In.  lar^  doeea  Vt  \«  v^iaonous.     A^ 


lUJt.  ITO 

red  lirat  withont  Iiwin^  itn  water  nf  lijdrtliun, 
which  it  nnlj  nlowly  nnd  with  difficulty  begiiw 
to  part  with  St  higher  tenipcratnrfs.  In  cie- 
mUlrg,  it<  uui  ure,  fur  the  iiiost  put,  similar 
to  ttiow  <it  BAKirM,  OxtDB  or. 

BMitun,  lo'dide  oT.  llo,!.  Sgm.  Ba"bii 
lODi'mfJt,  L.;  lonrBB  de  biisyuk.  Ac,  Kr, 
J'rrp.  1.  UiMnolvc  eulphidu  of  harimn  in 
water,  Bud  lUd  iodine  (praduiilly)  in  excen; 
slW  the  reaetiun  in  complete.  Alter,  oihI  dther 
evaporate  to  ilrynew,  or  cryatnlliiw. 

2.  IMgeat  freshly  ]iri!eipitut«l  orbonata  of 
hnrinm.  incicesH,  iii  n  hot  solution  of  pratiodiile 
of  iron  ;  filter  and  cvDjiorate  tu  (Irynea*;  tfaes 
re-diaaulve  mid  crystallise. 

3.  By  Hituratiii);  hydriodic  acid  with  oiide 
or  enrbonalc  of  Inriatu. 

Prop.,  /fc.  A  white  or  grcyluli- white  idiihi, 
or  aciealoir  crystaU  (according  to  the  mode  of 
its  prcpamtion)  j  very  soluble  in  water  aod  iu 
alcohol;  and  deconijiosed  by  ci|K»ure  to  tha 
It  has  hecn  hi(;lily  recommended  as  an 
alterative,  resolvent,  und  liqnel'scient,  pardca- 
larly  in  serofuls,  glandular  swellings,  chronic 
iutliuumutionB,and  the  other  alTectioQsin  which 
chloride  of  Imrium  uud  iodine  are  given. — 
Duie.  1^  b>  igr.  {jcmduallyaiid  cautiously  ia- 
reoned  to  I  gr.}.  in  distilled  water,  2  or  3 
imcsaday.  Exlemallff,  asanointnienl  {3oT 
I  ffe.,  to  lard,  I  ia.\  us  an  application  to  scro- 
ulous  swellings.  (liictt.)  It  iHHaoanes  all  the 
irritmt,  ccirroMivc,  snil  jjoisonous  properties  of 
the  chloridt',  but  Id  a  much  more  violent  de- 

irce. 

BbHud,  m'trate  ot     Dii(NO^     Sgii.  Ki'- 

TKATE    OF    IIABTTA;        lUnV'TAt    NI'TBAS,    L. 
■    Prrp.     As  tint  ncctuta  c.r  chloride  of  burinin, 
'    nubstitntiug  puru  uitric  acid  (or  areUc  or  hj- 
droi'lilorlc  ncid. 

Proji.,  JiT.  Transparent,  coloiirtcm  octahe- 
drons, which  are  anhydrous,  iusoluhto  in 
lnii{[Hdutii>nofsulphiih'of  Imriain  is  j  aliniliol,  and  rtniuire  uliout  H  ]Hirt»  of  cold 
th  HccMiive  porticiiia  of  bhnk  uuiU- 1  water,  and  iiliont  3  parts  of  Isnliiig  water,  for 
;  ntil  it  cvamMi  ti>  givi-  n  lilack  pre-    Milntiuii. 

lith  ■  salt  of  k-ad ;  the  lu[iiid,  :ifUT  /.«f».  In  •■hewlnfrn.  lo  pr<>|rjn-  Isirytii,  and 
yields  vrji'tals  of  the  hydrutc  oil  hk  a  teat  for  xnlphuric  ncid  and  the  soluble 
j  sn1pli]iti-i  (  unit  ill  iiiiruln-haii,  tu  give  a  given 
I'ta,  Af-.  F.inns  a  bulky  white  '  tinite  to  dame. 
WiUininf  ItH  S  of  wati-r  of  liydni- 1  Barium,  Oi'alate  of.  JhiC.O,.  Sj^n.  Ok'al- 
h  it  retain*  FTcn  aflur  ipiition.  [u  ,  ATK  OV  uabyta;  IUhv'tii  ox'ai..\B,  !.. 
y  it  is  W'luble  in  3U  parts  <if  cdd  I  Pnp.  Ky  prv<-ipil:itin|^  a  tmrium  salt  with 
i  in  2  parti,  nf  lioilinf!  water.  The '  onahite  of  anininninui.  Very  iic'arly  iiisolu- 
»tcd  si'lutuin,  as  it  r»-iU.  ih.>|HMits   ble. 

:r  i-nluinnsr  cry.tuls  (CHVB'tali.HEI)  I  BuiniD.  Oxide  of.  ItaO.  Sf/a.  »aRVTA, 
n»  ■.).  which  Contain  &lt  S  of  water,  I  Barv'tbb,  Cai'stio  hawt**,  Dx'iub  ov  ba"- 
thev  lose,  liy  drviug  and  ignitjoa.  i  mitM.  I'lwnox'iim  of  u.,  IIkav  r  kahtii; 
I5i  I  of  their  wcij^htj,  bein«  ^.Juml '  Bakvte,Osidk  de  DAUim,  Tkuuh  i-isaA.stEt, 
t*ofthc  comoion  or  amorphous  liv- 1  &<■.,  Kr.;  Habvt,  BAUVMiiii.it.  S.;HWKBKBi<it, 
f  all  the  base*  it  hug  the  stnmjtiit  I  Ac,  Ucr-  Oik-  of  the  earths  discoviTod  by 
.  iwui.  .,..i..i.».j..  ~...i  ...._i„_ii,.  a^4j .  ]  )^]„.,.|p  ill  177-1. 

Wl)  uint       Sovnvi.    Kulphate  and  carlmnate  of  lannin 

^ .hhruUy  axe  abaudant  niim-rals  forminfc   the  'veiii- 

■««  mtamnTB  UmU  for  thoH'  snl.- 1  stone'  of  nuiny  lea.l-iniiie«.  It  is  from  VM 
Bp.|T.  *a  t«i4-7.     ThecrjstaHi«iy;a((cr(A/itijHrrtauiKl  thfluriuui  Wllta  arc  ul- 


t  of  aneiiiG.     Locally,  it  acta  i 
L   Ttty    weak    aolatioD,  used 
n  proveii    aervicvable    iu  herpetic 
ad  aa  a  roUyriam  in  scrufnlous  oph- 
9uF.  1  gr.  thrice  a  day,  in  water, 
wreased  to  8  or  3  grs. 
Ch]i)"rsta    of.     Ha{C10,V       8g». 

or    BAiir*TA  J   Uabt't^    ciilo"- 

Prtp.  Vrvca  a  solution  of  chloric 
Used  with  freahly  precipitated  car- 
barium  ;  the  resulting  soiation, 
iciD,  l«ing  crystallised  by  eraporu- 

ing  chlorine  through  strong  milk 
;  or  of  carbonate  of  barium,  in 
w>y   as    in    luakiug    chlorate    of 


EcnmT'aBide     nt       BajKoCfX^ 

cvaoide  of  iron  digested  in  baryta- 
1;  nrefnl  eraporalion,  elHoresceot 
ciyFtal*  may  be  obtained,  soluble  in 

■.Tla'aridiot  JinF^  Sga.  BA"all 
nL  ks^  L.  A  white  [Kiwder,  formed 
iogfrethly  precipitated  carlioimte  of 
g  hydiodaoric  acid,  in  cicess. 
i.Hjdntea£  Ba(HO)^  Sun.  Hy- 
t*  iuita;  BiBVTJi  iirDUAH,  L. 
Bf  di^ntinff  caustic  baryta,  or  harimn 
liik  I  Utile  wiiter,  or  igniting-  gently 
ttbtd  hidnte.  It  ean  be  obtained 
Mm  [allows:^ 

n  1  ooDceiitrat«d  solution  of  ritlier 
■  chloride  of  barium,  precipitated 
ilkcTKlrong  «)lntion  of  pore  |sitns«i, 
n  Bda,  perfectly  irM  from  carbonic 


■Jn4  amd  Ikh  ^t  /bwi  ai 


i)fcarlwuattol"\iiiri\Htt 
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and  charcoal  (both  in  fine  powder  and  moist- 
ened) is  strongly  ignited,  for  some  time,  in  a 
porcelain,  Heuian,  or  black-lead  crucible,  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  ont  of  contact  with  the 
air,  from  which  it  most  also  be  snbsequently 
carefully  preserved. 

2.  (Pure.)  Crystallised  nitrate  of  barium 
is  calcined  in  a  capacious  covered  porcelain  or 
Hessian  crucible,  at* a  bright  red  heat,  until 
red  (nitrous)  vapours  arc  no  longer  disengaged, 
even  on  raising  the  temperature ;  and  the  re- 
siduum, as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  fallen 
sufficiently,  but  whilst  still  warm,  is  at  once 
transferred  to  a  bottle,  as  before. 

Prop.  A  greyish-white,  spongy,  earthy- 
looking  mass,  fusible  only  before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe ;  highly  caustic,  corrosive, 
and  alkaline,  and  slaking,  like  quick-lime,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  but  with  the  evolution 
of  more  heat. 

Barium,  Peroxide  of.   BaOj.    8yn,  Dbutox'- 

IDE  OF  BABIUM  ;  BA^'sn  BIXOX'yDUM,  &C.  L.  ; 

BiNoxiDE  DE  BABTUM,  &c.,  Fr.  Prep,  Pure 
baryta  is  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  and  a  stream  of  pure  dry  oxygen  passed 
over  it  as  long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed. 

Baryta,  4  parts,  is  heated  as  above  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  and  chlorate  of  potaanmmf  1 
part,  gradually  added  to  it;  the  chloride  of 
potassium  formed  along  with  the  binoxide 
being  afterwards  washed  awny  with  cold 
water. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Grey  or  greyish-white;  with 
water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  which  is  slightly  so- 
luble in  water,  and  undecomposed  by  it  in  the 


sulphide  of  barium.    It  is  readily 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates; 
slightly  so  by  their  cold  aolntiom;  M 
mately  completely,  though  dowly,  Iff 
boiling  solutions.    Sp.  gr.  4*8  to  4^ 

Uees.    Chiefly  as  a  pigment  (: 
white),  and  to  adulterate  wbite-l 
which  purpoees  the  native  lulphida  ii 
monly  well  washed,  first  in  Tery 
phuric  acid,  and  aftenrarda  in  pure 
remove  any  iron  which  may  oonta 
and  impair  its  whiteneas.    it  ia  also 
form  sulphide  of  barium ;  and,  in 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  nitrate. 

Barium,  Sulphide  ot     BaS.     %a^ 
pniDE  or  BARIUM,  Sul'fhurbt  of 
Ba"kii  bulphubb'tuv,  Ac,  L.  ;  S 
BARYUM,  &c,  Fr.    Prep.   Sidphaia  ^ 
well  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  8  pnti; 
d^red  charcoal  or  powdered  coal,  1  part; 
mixture  is  pressed  tightly  into  an 
crucible,  and  the  cover  being  fitted  (flw 
exposed  for  1^  to  2  hours,  to  a  briglil 
hi>at ;  after  it  has  cooled,  the  black 
obtained  is  powdered,  and  boiled  in 
the  resulting  solution  allowed  to 
Some   authorities    recommend    fbmibif^ 
mixed  powders  into  a  stiif  paste  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  before  calcination;  I 
is  not  at  all  n|cessary.  j 

Prop.,  IJget,  4*0.  Crystals^  thin  and  Ml 
colourless  plates,  containing  combined  «4| 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  ao  in  edid  vlA 
and  rapidly  decomposed  by  exposure  t^^ 
air.    It  is  principally  used  to  form  tl»  \ 


cold.    It  is  interesting  chiefly  in  its  relations   Riusf  salts,  and  in  organic  analyauL    C 


with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  ised 
acids  of  M.  Th^nard. 

Barium,  Phosphate  of.  Ba3(P04)3.  Prep. 
In  a  similar  manner  to  the  oxalate,  which  it 
resembles  in  being  an  almost  insoluble  white 
powder. 

Barium,  Sulphate  of.  BaSO^.  Syn.  Sul- 
phate OF  BARYTA,  HeAV'y  SPAR,  B0L0"ONI- 

AN  s.,  Cawx  (mi);  Bary't^  sul'phas  (Ph. 
E.  &  D.),  Spa'thium  pokdero'sxtm,  &c.,  L.  ; 

Sulfate  de  barytb,  Spath  fesaitt,  &c.,  Fr.;  j  trate  of  baryta.  Prep.  Like  that  of  on! 
ScnwEPELSAURES  BARYT,  ScHWXRSFATn,  &c,  |  of  barium.  White  powder.  Slightly  solid 
Ger.  This  salt  is  found  native,  often  in  bean-  BARK.  [Eng.,  Dan.]  ^yn.  Cor'tiz, 
tiful  tabular  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in  ^CORCE,  Fr. ;  Baukrtvde,  Rnn>E,  Qer.  ! 
white  or  reddish-white  masses.  It  is  also  oc-  ■  rind  or  exterior  covering  of  vegetaUei^  Mi 
cnsionally  prepared  artificially,  as  a  pigrment  sponding  to  the  skin  of  animals.  It  oou 
and  chemical,  by  decomposing  a  solution  of !  of  the — cu'ticle  or  epidermis — eeiimiar  i 
chloride  of  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  !  stance,  containing  colouring  matter,  Ac,  i 
or  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium ;  the  I  — IVher,  the  inner  or  true  bark.     The  lail 


should  be  taken  in  its  preparation  to  en 
the  solution  to  the  air  as  little  as  poaa 
Sulphides  of  a  higher  g^rade  may  be  fan 
by  boiling  this  compound  with  snlpfanr;  ' 
they  possess  little  practical  interest. 

Barium,  Sulphite  of.    BaSO,.     Sgn.    Si 
PiiiTE  OF  BARYTA.    Prep.  By  testing  A 
uble  barium  salt  with  sodium  solpbifei^  i 
washing  the  precipitate.     Insoluble. 

Barium,  Tartrate  of.  BaC4H40e.  89m.  Tj 


resulting    precipitate    being    collected,    w^ell 
washed,  and  dried. 

Prop.,  ^c.  When  pure,  or  free  from  iron, 
its  powder  is  white.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  all  other  menstrua. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  fuses  with 
great  difficulty  (by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  sulphates  of  strontium  and  calcium), 
and  ultimately  melts  into  a  hard,  white  ena- 
oiel.    Mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  red- 


formed  of  woody  fibre  in  great  qoantity, 
tcrmixed  with  cellular  tissue.  At  the  a 
mencement  of  the  annual  growth  of  a  ti 
the  bark  separates  spontaneously  from 
wood,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  nev  n 
tcr  forming  beneath.  It  thus  incrsMes 
yearly  layers,  and  gradually  perishes  on  ' 
outside,  owing  to  distension,  firom  the  groi 
of  the  interior  portion.  Its  physiological  v 
are  tvuiaetovA  wid  Important.    It  is  the 


nogs  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  is  reduced  to\vK»\toT>f  o^  masi^  o^  >^^  moR^anoA  A  ^ 


I  n  a  Ering  fitter,  lepuating  x 
•Kh  athtr,  uid  blowing  a  pu 

l«0UM»j  on  tbnr  m?  to  the  centre 
But  ita  priadpal  officea  appear  to 
1  a  pmtcction  to  the  tender  naad, 
dnanel  Ibr  the  aap  in  its  deoamt 
(area.  "Tme  bark  oijj  si 
id  fgmnotfiii  Ml !  in  eiiogi 
filial  bj  cortical  intognmeiiti,  which 
eparated  from  the  adjacot  wood, 
olKKfc"  (IJndlej.) 
tg  to  Lietng,  tiie  diatacteriitie  in- 

»  eiidaitl;  expelled  b;  the  living 
'  True  wood  jielda  only  -Z6S  to 
:  wbilst  the  bark  of  ■ome  treea  give 
:S  timea  more;  and  thcw,  lika  the 
Mtitnctitih  differ  materiallj  in  their 
■  aod  cldiactera. 

I  of  diflerent  ipecin  of  bark  in  me- 
theartiaremllkDown.  Cihchoha- 
iialnable  in  feren ;  oai-babz  fnr- 
tanner  with  one  of  the  moct  im- 
rtcriati  of  hii  tnde;  aad  the  tena- 
>  of  other  rarietiea  are  manufactured 
[B  and  textile  fabrica. 
onld  be  collected  at  that  icaion  in 
'  taa  be  moat  eanly  lepaiated  from 
rhicb,  with  a  few  ciceptioni,  a  late 
ag;  beanae  at  thii  time  the  active 
dapodted  in  their  cells  are  moit 


nearly  aimilar  to  those  of  wheat,  hut  il 
scarcely  so  rich  in  nitrogenised  matter.    . 
eordiug-  to  Knbof,  the  ripe  BXiDs  or  uba 
omposedof — 


Meal  .  . 
Uiuk  .  . 
Moirture  . 
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According  to  Jaluuton,  average  fine  babuz- 


SUrch 68- 

Albumen,  glaten,  &e 14- 

Fatty  matter 2" 

Aah  or  loliDe  matter   ....  2- 

Water 14- 

100- 

According  to  Dr.  Ure,  the  ip.gr.of  EnOLISH 

LSLiY  is  1-26  to  I-3S  (aeeras*.  1'236),  and 

the  weight  of  the  husk  is  abont  l-6th;  that 

of  BiGQ,  1-S27  to  1-265,  and  weight  of  husk, 

2-9thB. 


It  fomu  good  whoUaome  bread 
well  adapted  for  persons  who  live  Innmoiiily ; 
bat  which,  for  tlie  abatemioni  and  the  delicate, 
il  inferior  to  that  made  of  wheat,  a>  it  is  rather 
Olx-BAai,   collected   in  spring,   less  natritions,  and  leu  easy  of  digestion,  and 
moch  astringeat  matter    comnjotily   proves  loxaljve  to  those  nnaccuS' 
'ts  use.    Barlfy-Jlimra.iiAb.-taealait 
perishable  than  wheat-flonrj  being 
very  apt  to  acquire  a  hot  iiausvous  taste,  which 
ven  the  heat  of  the  oven  does  not  remove, 
n  a  medical  point  of  vitw,  hsrley  is  regarded 
as   the  mildest   and   least    irritating   of    tlie 
L-ercals.     It  has  always  beco  iu  high  estima- 
tion as  a  dcmukeat  and  emollient.     The  de- 
coction  (Bia'LBT.WiiEB),  made   with   pearl 
barley,  is  a  common  and  aseful  drink  in  in> 
flammatorj  disCBses,  pBrticularly  in  thoae  of 
till!  chest  Bnd  urinary  organs.     Among  the 
Ancients,  decoctions  of  barley  (cpiS^)  wore  the 
principal  aliments  and  medicines  employed  in 


heted 

;lja  wtrdicimt.)     See  ClNCno^A. 

1b  tamming.)    See  Oj>K-niBK. 

•'Bit's.     Cinchona-lmrk. 

dt  of  (Kuential).    See   ExtbiCtb 

T.  Sgti.  Hob'bics,  L.  )  Obob.  Fr. ; 
Iv..  Anglo-S.  A  well-known  tj^rsin, 
M  of  several  species  of  the  genus 

iZ^  4^.   Thoseprinripally  cnltivated   f 

ox  miXLBT  IJtOT'devoi  d'u'tichon, 
nnio'-BaxLiY,  bquibe'-b.,  or  bebe 
r^  Linn.) ;  snd  bix'-bowed  biblet, 
I.,  Scotch  BIBB  or  Bioo  (h.  heiai'- 

in.).  Pni'BIT.SPBAT.lWBiTT'LEIlORB 

ritoa,  Linn.),  is  another  PiHii'ics  less 
F  net  with.  Of  each  of  Vai-  above 
evcral  variclies.  In  Sp^n  and  Sicily, 
>  of  barley  are  obtained  in  a  year, 
antriea  so  far  north  ss  Britain,  il 

I  England  it  is  generally  adopted 


Barley,  Can'itic.     Sabsdilla. 
Barley,  Fat'ent.     Si/n.  Fiei'.va  i 
Pearl  harlty  reduced  Ig  fine  powdoi 


inR  II 


iniil. 


hy  B 


Barley, .  Pearl.  Sjin.  PEiBL'KD  baelev*! 
Hoe'dkksc  dbcobticatcm  (B.P.),  L.i  Obob 
PBBLE,  Fr. ;  Peklknobac  I'EN,  Ger.  The  sivdn  of 
hord^m  ditiichon  deprived  of  the  huakB.    Tliat 


on  raop  on  light  Uud's,  following  Upring-bariey,  to  soften  the  skin,  then  drjing 
Sreen crops.  (Loudon.)  The 'yield'  it,  and  grinding  it  iu  a  mill  with  thr.'  stones 
T^H  bnm  28  to  64  hoshels,  and  is  set  wide  apart,  so  as  to  rouud  and  polish  the 
Mi  »  to  40  bnahds.  The  avemge  grains,  and  to  separate  the  whole  rf  the  hnsk 
m  t^W  !•  M  to  61  a». ;  but  the  except  that  kft  in  the  furrow  of  the  seed, 
ift  ^^  ■■•>  MBplM  weiffb  53  tofScoTCB  eBiUL-BASLSY  and  Fbekce  Bi&xn 
rk^^  henemble  the  last,  but  are  smaller,  beiug  geoe- 

llilM^r'i"i''W'"'fi'tf'ft"fe.rmv/niJ/j-  made  from  uiater-barley  or  higg.    FasO 
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BARLKT  SUOAR— BAROMETER. 


OB  ObzO  ia  uiother  Vkriety  made  frmn  iprat- 
barUy.     See  BaALII  {aboee). 
Birla;,  Sortdi.     Syn.    Hvljxv  bablby}, 

POT-B.I;    Holt'DBUH   mrBDi'TDll.  L.l    OllOB 

HOHcf,  Ft.  ;  OKBHTENOsiirPBN,  Gbaitfbn, 
Oer.  The  gnina  deprived  or  the  huHk  by  a 
mill,  u  Doticed  above,  but  leu  completeij,  and 
without  Toanding  them. 

BIB'LET   BUQAS.     See   ConrEcriONBBY, 
and  SnOAB. 


BASM.    Bee  Tun. 

BABOUVrXS  (-rfim'-).  Sj».  H 
at-AB^X  i  BASmrVTBinf,  L. ;  Bu 
Fr.;  Baxohbtvb,  WxTTXBQus,  Ow 
itrument  for  meaiaring  tha  weigM  n 
of  the  Btmoaphiire.  It  wm  inveiited 
celli,  of  Florence,  ij>.  1643. 

The  bBromct«r  it  made  of  serenl  I 
the  principle  of  it*  oonstmction,  wll 
cepuon  of  the  aneroid  barometer.  ■ 


i.  WliHl  bai 
7- Ami 


tn  each,  and  eBSentially  cODsiats  of  a  nolumu  of  . 
fluid  (naiiallj  mercury)  aupported  io  vacuo,  in 
a  glasi  tube,  bj  the  pretinre  of  the  Btmo- 
aphere  on  iU  aurfiice.  The  auneied  «ngr.  tx- 
bibita  the  principal  varietiea  at  preai^t  knnnn;  i 
Boveral  of  which  have  been  proposed  with  the  i 
view  of  improving  the  original  inatrument, 
either  b;  increaaing  its  range,  or  it«  porta- 
blUtj.  None,  however,  equal  in  aimpUcity, 
chGapnew,  and  nBefnlneaB,  the  old  forma  pro. 
poaed  by  Torricclli,  and  repr,  by  the  figs.  1  4 
2.  To  avoid  confnaion,  the  graduated  ecalcs 
and  caaea  of  the  inatminenta  are  not  ahown. 

The  conatmctionofa  barometer  reqniree  the 
ntmoat  akill  and  cere  of  a  practised  artist,  and 
will  therefore  be  aeldom  undertaken  by  the 
amatenr  or  eiperimentalilt — a  fact  which 
render*  it  aoneceasary  for  na  to  eutcr  into  the 
details  here-  In  the  choice  of  his  instmmeDt, 
tbe  puTchaaer  must  greatly  depend  on  the 
known  eiperience  and  integrity  of  the  manu- 
facturer; Bi  nothing  but  lengthened  use,  and 
frequent  compariioni  with  other  inatrnmeate, 
can  poBublyprore  ita  excellence.  An  ordinaij 
barometer,  however  carefully  made,  ie  found 
to  luffer  gndual  deterioration,  from  the  exter- 
nal air  inainnating  itself  between  the  mercury 
and  tbe  glaai  tube,  by  which  the  perfection  of 
the  vacuum  is  deatroyed-  Various  plans  have 
been  propoaed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience 
and  soorce  of  error.  Prof-  Daniel*  form*  tbe 
bottom  psrtof  the  tube,  to  tbe  extent  of  abont 
jrd  of  an  incb,  of  solid  platinum,  welded  to 
tte  glut.     Tbit  plan  has  proved  comp\ete\y 


(».)Qndiialnlifi.l, 

(^.J  dpiliii)  hole  ilhlled  lalrnll;  la  adn 

satiafaotory.       Dr.   Ure   proposes    t 

platinum-foil  for  the  same  purpose 

purchasing  an  inatnunent  it  ia  as  wel 

tain  that  this  hog  been  done.     In  tl 

'HTiBDiHii  basomstkkb'  the  Scale 

and  adjustable  by  a  delicate  acrew 

ible  the  obaerver  to  bring  the  li 

zero  (0}  of  the  acale  coinddml 

face  of  tbe  mercnry  in  tbe  uater 

itact   is  readily  effected   by   nu 

point,  and  its   image   aa   seen  by 

from  tbe  surface  of  the  mercory,  t 

In  this  case  the  cistern  is  made  of  g 

vided  the  ivory  scale  be  conne^ed 

icro-point  with  a  strip  of  bmas,  coi 

to  temperature  is  very  nearly  effect 

simple  adjuatuient.    Tbe  wsksl-b. 

is   chiefly  serviceable   aa  a  domest 

weather.glasa. 

Utt,  ^c.  The  barometer  is  em 
ascertaining  tbe  amount  of  atmoep 
IHction  in  astronomical  calcolatio: 
measuring  altitade^  and  in  pr<^ 
the  weather.  For  Uie  last  pnrpow 
it  sometimes  proves  a  false  propbi 
■ea.  Its  monltioni  are  highly  tnutwi 
a  mere  «ieaili«r-gla4»,  the  indicatioi 
off  from  the  acale  of  the  instrument 
rally  anfficiently  accurate ;  but  in  al 
tioaa  connected  with  meteorology, 
astronomy,  &c.,  certain  correction! 
madej  the  height  of  the  merctuy 
financed  both  by  the  size  of  the  ta 
'Can  tAm'pen.Uue  t^  >^  (ia\(]  'a'^&ia 
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BAROSCOPE— BATH. 


the  above  tuhject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  'articles'  Aneboid,  Atxosphbbb,  Gas, 
Heights,    Steam,    Stobm-glass,  Vafoub, 

MTSATHEB*  &C*'1 

BAB'OSOOFEf  (-skope).  [Enf^.,  Fr.]  Syn. 
Babosck/fiuic,  L.  a  barometer;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  wheel-barometer,  of  Hooke. 

BAB'BAS.  The  concrete  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  bark  of  fir-trees.  That  from 
pi'nu*  marifima  is  called  galipot. 

basse.   [Provincial.]    The  common  perch. 

BAB^OOD.  a  red  dye-wood  imported  from 
Angohi  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  It  closely 
resembles  cam-wood  and  sanders-wood  in  its 
colouring  matter  being  of  a  resinous  nature, 
and  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  In  dyeing,  this 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  strong  affinity  existing  between  it  and  the 
proto-salts  of  tin  and  iron.  Thus,  by  strongly 
impregnating  the  goods  with  protocliloride 
of  tin,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
sumach,  according  to  the  shade  of  bed  desired, 
and  then  putting  them  into  a  boiling  bath 
containing  the  raeped  wood,  the  colour  is  ra- 
pidly given  out  and  taken  up,  until  the  whole 
of  the  tin  in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  is  satu- 
rated, and  the  goods  become  of  a  rich  bright 
hue.  In  like  manner  the  dabk  bed  of  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs  is  commonly  given  by  a 
mordant  of  acetate  of  iron  followed  by  a  boil- 
ing  bath  of  this  dye-stuff.     See  Dyeing, 

MOBDAJTTS,  &c. 

BASAir  (bS-sSlf).*  [Eng.,  Ger.]  8yn. 
Basal'tes  (-riir-tez),  L.;  Basalte;  Fr.  In 
geology,  &c.,  a  species  of  trap-rock,  essentially 
composed  of  the  minerals  felspar  and  augite. 
It  is  of  a  fine  compact  texture,  of  a  dark- 
green,  gray,  or  bkck  colour,  and  usually 
occurs  in  regular  columns,  of  which  the  Giants' 
Causeway  and  the  Island  of  Staffii  furnish 
magnificent  examples.  It  is  fusible;  and  when 
rapidly  cooled  forms  a  dark  brittle  glass ;  but 
when  slowly  cooled  retains  its  original  beauty 
and  hardness  almost  unimpair^  Messrs. 
Chance,  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  property  to  apply  it  to 
decorative  and  ornamental  purposes.  Their 
process  is  to  melt  the  material*  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and,  when  sufficiently  fluid, 
to  pour  it  into  red-hot  moulds  of  sand  encased 
in  iron  boxes.  The  corresponding  adj,  is 
basalt'io  (-solt'-;  basal'ticub,  -s&l'-,  L.; 
babaltiqub,  Pr.). 

BASE.  [Eng.,Pr.]  %».  Ba'sis  (p/.,  ba'ses), 
L.,  Gr.j  Gbuitd,  Gbundplache,  Ger.  In 
cheinietrg,  it  was  formerly,  and  is  now  occa- 
sionally, applied  to  metallic  oxides  which  pos- 
sess the  property  of  forming  salts  with  acids. 
The  alkaloids  are  also  designated  organic 
baeet.  In  pharmacy,  the  characteristic  or 
principal  ingredient  in  any  medicine  or  com- 

'  Ba'salt—UtLjixei  a  *  noUtion  *  oontrarv  to  that  of  all 
our  leading  ortboepists  and  lexicographen. 

«  Rowley-rag  ii  used  by  the  Meaart.  C;  aa  beside 
ordmanr  basalt,  gretiutcne,  wkinitotu,  and  other  similar 
aitienUM,  poeeeea  the  uune  property.  > 


pound  preparation;  orthaionwUdi 
ties  or  efficacy  depends. 

BASlL(b&z'-).  iSjrw.SwxBTBAS'iikJ 
b.;  BASiL'icmc,  L.;  BAsmo,  Fr.|. 
IKTTX,  Ger.  The  oe^ymmm  (Sa'-) 
(Linn.),  an  annual  aromatic  hertiae 
of  the  not.  ord.  Labiate  (DC.).  It  irij 
of  India,  but  is  largely  cultivated  I 
part  of  Europe  as  a  pot-herb.  Leava^ 
scented;  popularly  reputed  i miiim 
much  used  to  flavour  lalada^  >o^p*i  ^ 
cially  in  French  oookerf.  Jfodr-M 
derives  its  peculiar  flavour  from  tUs  k 
also  did  the  original  Fetter-bme  si 
once  so  highly  esteemed  by  Goekn 
mands.  In  India  it  is  comnumly  mp 
an  anodyne,  in  childbirth. 

BASH  (b&E'-).  Sgn,  Bab'ait  ;  Baij 
A  sheep- skin,  tanned;  particularly  oos 
on  the  grain-side,  for  book-binding. 

BA8IL1C0V.  SeeCBBATBsandOm 

BAS'KET  (b&s'.).  Sgn,  CoPH^um 
L. ;  Pavieb,  Cobbeille,  Ac,  Fr. ;  1^ 
Baskets  are  generally  stahteb  or  (XM 
with  the  simple  liquid  dyes  used  Ibr  il 
wood;  and  that,  for  variegated  wa 
twigs,  after  being  carefully  peeledL  ^ 
and  wiped  dry  or  slightly  air-dried,  ara 
before  being  woven.    See  Osixbs,  &e. 

BASSt.   [Provin.]    The  Unden-tree 
hassock  or  mat  made  of  its  inner  baii 
Bast. 

BAS'SOBIK  (-rin).  Sgn.  Bassobi' 
A  substance  first  noticed,  by  Vauqu 
JBas^eora-gum,    See  Insoluble  Gnx, ' 

OANTHINE,  &C. 

BAST  (b&st).  Ssfn.  Bass  (which  fit 
inner  bark  of  the  linden-tree  or  tiel^^ 
matting,  &c.,  made  of  it. 

BAS'TABBS (t&rdz).  Syn, Bas'taxd 
(shSSg'-),  Pieces,  Ac  In  engar-r^ 
pure  or  damaged  sugar  resulting  fr 
heat  and  chemicals  used  in  the  process 
nufacture,  and  which  will  not  pay  &, 
fying. 

BA'^STL  (base'-il).  In  chemistry,  m^ 
or  compound  body,  acting  as  a  basic  ra 

BATH  (bahth).  Syn.  BAL'irBim,  L. 
Fr. ;  Bad,  Ger.,  Sax.  A  place  for  h 
a  vessel  or  receptacle,  natural  or  artifid 
taining  or  adapted  to  contain  water,  ai 
to  batjie  in.  In  architecture  and  hy^ 
building  fitted  up  for,  and  appropri 
bathing. 

Conetr,,  ^e.  Here  one  of  the  first  i 
which  must  engage  our  attention  is  th 
tion  of  the  material  of  which  the  bath 
formed.  For  fixed  baths  polished 
marble  has  always  been  in  favour,  owin 
cleanliness  and  beauty.  For  this  p 
slabs  of  sufficient  thickness  and  fre 
flaws  or  cracks  should  be  chosen;  an 
should  be  securely  and  properly  bedded 
water-tight  cement,  in  a  well-seasoned ' 
case.  The  objections  to  marble,  inde} 
of  its  coatWoeu,  ax«,^3AX  \\.\a  v^  \a  ^ 
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wMta  water  ranuned  witlumt  tnnible  or  ii 
TSnitiKia.  The  baumeat  etor;  ahoold  almji 
be  BToided ;  for,  u  obterved  by  Dr.  Ure,  there 
is  ■  coldneM  biiiI  dampaeu  belonging  to  ic,  ir 
nlmoat  nil  weBtben,  wbicb  ia  neitber  ^greeablt 
nor  ulubiioiu. 


ibc  b]F  vblrh  the 


LLrninK  cbvcouL 

The  Tsnge*  of  tbe  temperatnTe  of  water 
appropriate  to  the  reepective  baths,  according 
to  tbe  connnon  nomenct^tnro,  are  ahowD  in 
the  foUowing  Table  i— 


Cotdbath    

Temperate  bath 

Tepid  bath 

Warm  bath 

Hot  bath 


CoiKliidiiig  Ttnarkt.  The  importance,  and 
indeed,  the  abaolate  necenity  of  frequent  per- 
■ODal  ablution,  ha*  been  already  iniiited  on 
and  Giplained.  Bat  however  important  and 
beneficial  the  oie  of  water  in  thii  way  may  be, 
the  effect*  ariiing^  from  the  immersion  of  the 
body  in  that  liqnid,  as  in  the  practice  of  bath. 
tng,  are  far  more  eitantire  and  complete. 
What  the  one  does  atefnlly  bnt  not  completely, 
the  other  aecomplithea  readily,  natiiftictorily, 
and  perfectly.  There  is  no  abaolate  luoceda- 
nenm  (br  the  entire  bath.  Ita  phyaiological 
efibctt  are  pecnliar  to  itself,  and  of  the  ntmost 
importance  in  patholi^  and  hygiene.  The 
practice  of  wearing  flannel,  the  daily  nse  of 
clean  linen,  the  mere  washing  of  the  more  ei- 
ptiaed  [wrte  of  tbe  body,  are  bat  poor  attempts 
at  cleanlineM,  withont  the  occasional,  if  not 
freqnent,  enljre  snbmermon  of  the  liody  in 
water.  Nor  sboohl  the  action  of  jndidona 
litthing  in  the  promotioD  of  peraonal  comfort 
madpenoatX  bean^  be  fngotteo.  Intelleetoal 
mad  moral  rigour  ore  also  ^radnally ,  hat  materi- 


ally, influenced  aad  proaoted  bj 
aocion  of  bftthing  on  tbe  qiita 
and  conicience  bttng  litifcjA  to 
'  house  we  lire  in,'  become  pe* 
thargie,  in  almost  exact  aooord 
fiuctnatians  of  onr  physical  1 
n^lect  of  bathing  in  this  oon 
•D  abaolnte  euigmi^  We  are  s 
abont  health,  and  contjnnall;  pi 
•eeliing  it ;  but  the  practical  i 
the  principles  which  we  adre 
doctrines  which  we  teach,  are, 
the  exoeptione  and  not  the  mle. 

Onr  recommendation  of  hi 
chiMy  to  the  warm  bath  and  tl 
wUch  are  alike  adapted  to  tb 
the  rohnst,  and  to  ererj  oonditi 
and  season.  Cold  bathing;,  in  t 
only  suited  to  the  moat  healthy 
and  can  only  be  safely  prac^ 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  ani 
wal«r  saffieient  to  permit  of  tl 
body  being  maintained  by  iwimi 
active  exercise.  The  plange  anc 
are  partial  exceptiona  to  tb 
whilst  sea-bathing,  for  tbe  renso 
where,  comes  under  another  ci 
last.  "  on  account  of  its  stimnla) 
trabng  power,  may  be  planed  a 
those  means  which  r^ard  the  ca 
and  it  certainly  supplies  one 
wants  of  tbe  present  genemtio 
the  pores,  and  thereby  re-invi 
whole  nervous  system."  "  Bet 
power  in  casra  of  disease,  it  nuj 
by  thoaa  whn  are  perfectly  well, 
meet  agreeable  to  natnre  for  : 
the  body  and  preserving  the  heall 
important  ndvaatage  which  te. 
over  bathing  in  fresh  water  i^ 
seldom  take  cold  from  indulging 

We  may  add,  tbst  for  bathing 
best  efiecta,  the  water  should  be 
and  good  soap  sparingly,  bnt  i 
ployed  whenever  the  skin  requin 

The  medical  and  hygienic  prop 
are    noticed    below,    under    th( 

Bath.     In  ohetHiMtry,  &c.,  a  vi 

vessel  holding  the  substance  to  b 
mersed,  in)t»d  of  being  exposed 
action  of  the  lire ;  by  which  mi 
and  uniform  tempemtare  maybe 
The  highest  temperature  that 
I  any  substance  contained  in  a 
in  another  of  boiling  water,  is 
a06°Ffthr,;  butbyaddingjthpi 
salt  to  the  bath,  a  best  of  full] 
obtained.  Baths  of  fasihle  mei 
solutions  of  salt,  sand,  and  (< 
scale)  steam,  are  also  used  for  t 
pose.  A  bath  of  oil  may  be  sal 
abont  60(f  Fahr.  withont  snffferii 
tion,  aad  will  be  found  en  exoee 
\  ftf*l»  an!  omn«KfiB(A  Knma  ^ 
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BATH. 


bciran.)     In  lumbago  and  certain  skin  dis- 
eases ;  also  as  a  connter-irritant. 

Bath,  Antipao^ric.  %h.  Bal'netjx  anti- 
rso^BicuM,  L.  See  Sulphubettsd  Bath 
(ulso  others  both  above  and  below), 

Bath,  Aromaf  ic.  iS^w.  Bal'neukabomat'i- 
cuac,  L.  Balm,  chamomiU,  lavender,  mint, 
rosemary,  tage,  thyme,  with  any  other  like 
^romatic  herbs  (at  will),  ot*  each,  a  handful, 
mixed  together  and  steeped  in  a  (covered)  pail 
of  boiling  or  very  hot  water,  for  an  hour,  and 
then  Ktrained,  with  pressure,  into  the  bath. 
Sometimes  2  or  3  oz.  of  fol-ammonia,  a  ^  26.  of 
alum,  or  1  lb,  of  common  salt,  is  also  added. 
Occasionally  used  in  cutaneous  affections, 
chronic  rheumatism,  diarrhooa,  dyspepsia,  stiff- 
joints,  &c. ;  also  in  debility  arising  from  loss 
of  blood,  spermatorrhoea,  suppressions,  hys- 
teria,  hypochondriasis,  &c. 

The  ABOMATio  VAPOUB  BATH  is  made  by 
causing  the  vapour  to  pass  through  the  herbs. 

Bath,  Astrin'gent.  Syn,  Bal'nbum  abtbin'- 
OE^s,  L.  Frep.  (Most.)  Alum,  (2  to)  4c  lbs, ; 
dissolve  in  boiling  water  ;  and  add,  wheif,  6  or 
8  iMiilfuIs,  or  q.  s.  In  extensive  burns,  piles, 
prolapsus  ani,  &g.  See  Alum  Bath,  Oak- 
IJAUK  Bath,  &c. 

Bath,  Balsamic.  Syn,  Bal'neuh  balsah'i- 
NUM,  L.  Bordeaux  turpentine  and  tar,  of  each, 
2  lbs,  (or  of  tar  alone,  3  to  4  lbs.) ;  hot  water, 
6  or  7  galls. ;  stir  continuously  until  nearly 
cold,  then  add  the  clear  portion  to  utater,  q.  s. 
to  form  a  bath.  In  mumps,  pruriginous  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  eczema,  impetigo,  &c. 

Bath,  Bareges  (Factitious).  8gn.  Bal'neum 
Babetoineitse  (Factitiimi),  L.  Prep.l,  Crys- 
tallised sulphuret  of  sodium,  3^  oz. ;  chloride 
of  sodium,  1^  oz. ;  gelatine  (dissolved),  4  oz. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Keveil.)  Dry  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  4  oz.  j  water,  16  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
add  the  solution  to  the  bath  ;  then  further  add, 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  \  oz.,  pre- 
viousl}'  diluted  with  water,  8  oz.  In  itch, 
moist  skin  diseases,  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic 
rheumatism,  lead  colic,  &c.  See  Balls, 
Watebs,  &c. 

Bath,  Benzo'ic.  Syn,  Bal'neum  benzo'i- 
cutf ,  L.  1.  Benzoin  (in  powder),  \  lb. ;  water 
(at  90°)  q.  s.  In  irritations,  hysteria,  hypo- 
clioudriasis,  &c.  It  is  also  reputed  to  be  feebly 
aphrodisiac. — 2.  A  common  warm  l>ath,  with  a 
little  ))owdered  benzoin  laid  on  a  heatcKl  plate 
near  the  bather,  so  that  the  fumes  may  bo  in- 
haled. Slightly  soothing  or  anodyne;  in 
chronic  laryngitis,  relaxed  uvula,  &c. 

Bath,  Bichlo^'ride  of  Xer'cary.  See  Meb- 
CUBL&.L  Bath. 

Bath,  Bran.  Syn,  Bal'neum  fub'fubis,  L. 
Bran,  5  to  7  lbs. ;  boiling  waters,  2  or  3  galls. ; 
digested  together  for  an  hour,  or  boiled  for  15 
minutes;  the  strained  liquid  being  added  to 
the  bath.  Emollient;  in  dry  and  scaly  skin 
disease,  and  to  allay  itching  and  surfacial  irri- 
tation ;  also  to  promote  suppuration,  &c. 

Bath,    Cam'phor.      Syn.  BAL'ifKUK  cam'- 
JPHOBJE,  B.  CAMPUOSiTUM,  L.    Camphor,  Z 


or  4  drs.,  coarsely  powdered,  and 
plate  heated  by  boiling  water,  in 
room.    Anodyne,  anapbrodisiae,  and 
retic;    in  spasmed  aathma,  dmnb 
relaxation  of  the  nvnla,  ardor  nzim^ 
irritability,  &c. 

Bath,   Carbon'ie.      8ym.    Caebchi'] 
bath  ;  Bal'nbuii  cakboh'icuic,  B. 

C4EB0NI0inC,  L. 

1.  Carbonic  ae^  gas  applied,  by 
a  «uitable   apparatus,  to  prevent  Htl 
respired.    Antisep^c,  diaphoretie^  aadH 
to  the    vascular    system ;     in 
chlorosis,    hysteria,  scrofala. 
other  ulcers  (particnlaiiy  fool  C|nei)b  i 

2.  Water,  at  5(f  Fahr.,  charged 
gas.    Powerfully  anUseptIc  and 
foul  ulcers,  gangrene,  &c. 

Bath,  GUo^ride  of  Ammo^nim.  %a| 

NBinC    AMlfO"lIII    CULOBI'DI,    B.   AVI 

urDBOOULOBA'TiB,L.  Sal'ammonime,t\ 
or  even  4  Ihs,    In  chironic  inflammat 
dular  enlargements  and  indaratioH^ 
rheumatism  and  affections  of  the 
corrhoea,  chilblains,  fi-ost-bites,  Ao. 

Bath,    GUo^'rine.      Syn.    BAL'mni 
bin'ii,  B.  ohlobixa'tuk,  L.     Tifiii 
to  which   a  little   chlorine  has  beet 
Antiseptic,  stimulant,  and  snbseqi 
tive  and  antiphlogistic ;  in  itch,  fool  i 
grenous  ulcers,  chronic   liver  affc 
Chloride  of  lime  is  cqn^monly  snl 
chlorine. 

2.  (Magendie;  Walhice.)  Chloriat, 
tained  from  salt,  1^  qs. ;  o»7  ^ 
looter,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  and  black  oxide  P^ 
ganese,  ^  oz.  to  1  oz.)  diluted  with  ^^-m 


temperature  of  104°  to  160^  Fahr.,  and«J 
by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  ^ 
minutes  to  j^  an  hour ;  every  possible 
tion  being  taken  to  prevent  it  bang  i 
In  chronic  liver  affections,  gradually  ixv^ 
tiously  increasing  the   ingredients  t» 
times  the  above  quantity,  and  docrearf"* 
dilution  with  air  until  the  gas  is  used 
pure.' 

Bath,  Cold.  Syn.  Balvbvk  ni0 
(-fry'-),  Feioida^'bium,  L.;  Baist  wmo-^ 
Water,  fresh,  saline,  or  mineral,  at  ^ 
perature  varying  from  33^  to  abomt  76^ 
usually  understood  to  apply  to  water  b^ 
50°  and  70°  Fahr.  When  below  «f  tt  ^ 
sidered  very  cold.  At  a  tem|[)erataze  n^ 
from  G0°  to  about  75°  it  is  commonly  ntf 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  luxury,  l^ 
cleanliness. 

'*  Tlie  immediate  effects  of  the  cohi  ha^ 
a  sensation  of  cold  (s^xiedily  followed  h^ 
of  warmth),  contraction  of  the  ciltai 
vessels,  jNilencss  of  the  skin,  dimioiiti« 


1  A  dAngerous  remedy  in  careless  or  nnslilfUi  1 
even  with  the  expenenced,  not  alwaji  firee  tnm  C 
The  writer  of  this  article  ouee  nearly  lost  his  fife 


\ 


■ingle  inspiration  of  the  gaa  which  aecklwitiHy  ■ 
its  proper  limits.    Terrific  spasms  of  the  gtoctii  bm| 


vn\viv«  cooil^  Vm.mQ^!aiui^'<|  «uba  ~in  .Tni  isiftart.Trrl 
ut  AcM  icvcnX^ ,  tot  iMWcVi  W^mma. 


i  rpdnetion  of  tha  Totmne  oF 

>rmg,  ajid,  u  the  wmtec  riaiii 

ud  uf    conTolrivr  wbluDg,  are 

Continued  immeninii  remlerri 

■Bd  altimmtelj  imperceptible. 
ion  difficult  and  irregiilar.  A 
Lvity   mnreedi;  Uie  jointa  bc- 

ii^iexiblc  ;  pain  ia  tha  head, 
,  nXDipa,  come  on;  the  tem- 
bodj  fallH  rapidly  ;  and  faint- 
r  dtMtti,  eoMies."  "  Ita  primaiy 
le  the  IHOCK  —  iti  wcoiidirf 
^lOR  or  GLOW."'    Hence  it  is 

<d  the  body  in  wit«r  below 
■.  csntiot  be  talented  for  ■□; 
without  sofh  ■  Ioh  or  animal 
ntl?  to  induce  biftbl;  sedatiTB 
rifwt*,  from  which  the  wniti- 
.  readily  recoTer.  Water  at  a 
below  about  60°  Fsbr.  can  oalj 
at  >  plan^bath.  The  iedutive 
nd  mineral  watrn,  i>  miicb  lein 
me  vater,  or  of  ipring  or  riyer 

Uh  mecUfall;  considered,  ii  tonic, 
i  reitoratlve,  when  judioioiuly 
tea  not  too  lonf;  cantinaed  or  too 
L  When  beneficial,  the  patient 
atgbwontlu?  surface  of  the  bod; 
MlinriDg  it.  If  a  Kneation  of 
DTCiing  enmei,  it  acta  injuriouslj, 
nt  be  repeated.  The  duration  of 
m  may  tbtj  from  2  to  15  ininat«i, 
ane  depending;  upon  the  tumpvm- 
r  water,  and  the  ferlings  of  the 
!  Ino^  period  being  only  projicr  in 
(,inil  when  accompanied  by  »wim- 

•iidapnt,  the  cold  bath  is  princi- 
inaded  to  increase  the  tiiQC  and 
Wijitem;  and  in  contra- indicated 
[  ii  1  tendency  to  apoplexy,  < 
bOim,  fonctional  or  ortnnic,  of 
Ingi,  or  kidney*.  It  iliould  never 
iWithe  party  fetli  chilly,  latif-nid, 
•d;  (r  if  drowiineu  and  ahiveriug 

■pmtiue  of  Ihe  writer  of  the  rirers 

a*  of  Enplond  r^ingcn,  in  BUiUDier, 

b!0or7i°Fabr. 

NA*.  See  SsowBB-BATM,  Douche, 
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mrranndin;;  air.   by  iadoetion,  elcctm- 
_   live.   It  liaa  been  recommended  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  ■cirrhoni  tumourB,  Ac. 

Bath,  ElKtra-chem'ieal  (of  Dr.  CHpIin).  Tliia 
i*  founded  on  the  luppoiition  that  atl  diseateii 
ariae  &om  the  preeence  of  mineral,  or  other 
ektraneoua  morbifio  matter,  in  aome  or^n,  or 
the  whole  orfnuiam,  and  which  ia  capable  of 
removal  by  electrolyiii.  The  patient  is  placed 
in  an  appropriately  airanf-ed  voltaic  bath,  and 
there  "aatorated  with  the  Dlectrie  Huid."   Thia 

decompose*  everything  which  ia  foreign  to 
the  or^niam,  the  vital  parts  being  protected 
by  the  law  of  conservation  belonging  to  every 
orfiBDic  prodnction."  These  fbreign  snbstancea 
are  said  to  he  thus  cBrrierl  ont  of  the  ayatcm 
by  the  eleetrie  current,  and  ti>  be  "  fiied  and 
plated  on  the  copper  in  the  same  way,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  and  principle  (only 

iverscd),  a*  in  the  proccia  of  electro-plating."  * 

Bath,  fM'nla.     Sy».   Bal'kevii  ah'ili,  B. 

EO'UL^  L.    Pofato-tlanh  or  aheat-Harch, 

to  4  iii. ;  boiling  water,  q.  a.  to  difsolve.    Be- 

mblei  the  bbib-batH. 

Bath,? erru'ginDM.  Si/n.  CnALTn'iiTE  biih; 

BAL'REtrH  FIBBVaiK'sUIt,  B.  CIIAI.T0EA'TC1I, 
L.  Qrrn  nlphabi  of  iron,l  U)  2  lit.  A  well - 
inned  copper,  wooden,  or  japnnncd  bath,  mxy 
be  used.  In  gcncisl  debility  when  chnlybeatca 
'  idicated,  and  the  aComacb  will  not  bear 
elno  in  piles  and  prolap^na.  The  vtaina 
e  towels  used  to  wipe  tfae  patient^  may  be 
remored  by  at  once  soaking  them  in  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
2.  (lodnretted.)     See  Baiu  or  loslDB  Or 

Bath,  Foot.  Si/n.  PKDrLp'rirM,  L.  Warm 
(or  hot),  HevulBive,count«r.iiTitant;  incolda, 
menstrnal  and  biutnarrltoldnl  suppress! oni, 
rheumatism,  stiffnesa  of  the  ankles,  tender 
feet,  Ac.  A  little  eommoa  tall,  four  of  tmt- 
iard,  or  nl-ammo'iiac,  is  often  artilcd  Ifl  render 
it  mOre  stimulant,  to  prevent  'taking  cold,' 
ic.    See  Feet,  4e. 

Bath.Gelat'inouB.   Sgn.   BAL'y 


Qelali 


r  fine 


J,ic.     Eas 
nd  by  the  once  Dotoriouu  quack,  Ur. 
""Of  this  kind.     In  the  iudalori«m, 
t  nom,  of  tie  ancients,  the  body 
"■dig  bated  sand. 

J»  Tite  pstient,  placed  on  an  insi 
ifapot  in  contact,  by  means  of 
™ir  wftt  tha  prime  oondnctor  of  i 
M^tat  Ib  •ctioo.    The  anrface  of 


alMurv  fflur,  3  or  4  Itm. ;  dissolved  in  hoiliiig 
Mer,  igatlf.,  or  q.  s. ;  and  added  to  a  wnnn 
rth.  At  tha  •  Hospital  for  Cutaneous  Dia- 
isca'B  Ibi.ot patent  iii»  is  oaod  for  a  both  of 
J  to  3!>  gatlit.  Kmollient ;  formerly,  but  erro. 
eoniily,  considered  nutritive.  Uted  in  skin 
i*caBCS!  generally  combined  with  sulphur, 
ee  Baeboes  IIath. 

Bath,  Olyc'erin  (glV-).  S<in.  BAL'NKtrM 
Ll-CEBIN'lI,  B.  O.  coMros'iirM,  L.  Gllice- 
ia,  2  lb>. ;  s»m  araUc  (diasolvea).  1  lb.  (.'W 
1  a  sontiiing  emollient,  in  itcbinfr,  dryni^sa, 
-rittttion,BndhflrdneMof  the  skin,  ic.  Wlii-ru 
ipense  in  nn  object,  3  or  4  Ibi.  of  good  hi>af<l, 
iid  1  Oi.  of  /all  of  larfar,  form  an  eiccUont 
nb-liCntc  for  the  glvcerin. 
Bath,  Hemlock.  S911.  BAL'sErsi  co'sii,  L. 
.  Bi-M  ie«lael--hiii'e4  (or  herb),  4  to  6  hniid- 

ultfra  and  I    ,  ..  ^^-^  ffteorJi  of  til  glrrlro-rifm.  Ilalk,"  bj  Mons. 

^i».       /J.F.J.CHplia.il.D.    BsiliiiM,  IMO. 
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BATH. 


fills ;  water,  1  g^ll. ;  infase  2  honn,  and  11111111. 
The  part  to  be  immerHed  in,  or  bathed  with, 
the  wann  infusion,  observing;  not  to  apply  it, 
if  the  skin  is  ansoand ;  or  it  may  be  added  to 
the  watet-  of  a  liath  iu  the  nHual  manner.  In 
gouti  cancer,  chronic  rhcumatinm,  and  certain 
skin  diiteases. 

2.  (Cut.  Ho8p.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  2  oz. ; 
starch,  1  lb. ;  boiling  water,  1  ^11. ;  disHolve. 
For  a  bath  of  about  30  ffalU.    As  the  last. 

Bath,  Hip.  Sifn,  CoxaluVium,  L^  Usually 
warm)  sometimes  fully  warm,  or  somewltat 
hot.  In  inflammatory,  KpaHiuodic,  aiid  chronic 
affections  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera; 
in  suppressed  and  painful  menstruation,  hao- 
morrlioids,  stran^rury*  prolapsus,  ischuria,  &e.} 
also  as  a  substitute  for  a  full  batli,  when  tliis 


last  is  contrti-iudii^tcKl  by  some  aflToction  of  tlic 
luiifTSi  heart,  brain,  or  ^preat  vesHels.  Like  full 
baths,  it  may  be  often  advantageously  medi- 
cated.    Sec  BiDKT. 

Bath,  Hot.  S^n»  Bal'neum  cal'ioum,  Cal- 
DA^RiUM,  L. ;  Bain  ohaud,  Fr.  Usual  tem- 
perature. 98**  to  106°  Falir. 

Tlie  hot  bath  has  a  remarkably  tranquillising 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing  a 
strong  tendency  to  quietude  and  sleep.  It 
also  acts  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  and  by 
determining  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  tends  to  relieve  visceral  inflammation 
and  congestion.  In  chnmic  aflections  arising 
from  the  action  of  cold  and  damp  and  from 
exhausted  energy,  in  stiff  joints,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  diarrhoea,  and  numerous  other  affec- 
tions, its  effects  arc  often  rapid  and  remarkuble. 
At  higher  temperatures  it  strongly  stimulates 
the  arterial  system,  and  arouses  nervous  energy 
and  vital  action,  producing  excessive  excite- 
ment and  turgesceu(*e,  followed  by  copious 
perspiration,  which  has  been  often  found  suc- 
cessful in  cholera,  paralysis,  &c.  If  the  im- 
mersion be  too  long  continued,  or  the  bath  be 
injudiciously  employed*  lassitude,  debility,  and 
somnolency  ensue,  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
bath  is  more  or  less  lost.  In  these  cases 
violent  throbbing  and  painful  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  with  a  distressing  feeling 
of  suffocation  and  anxiety,  are  premonitory 
symptoms  of  impending  apoplexy,  an  acindent 
which  sometimes,  though  seldom,  follows  its 
improper  use. 

BaUi,  E7drodilo''rate  of  Ammcmia.  See 
Chlobiob  ot  Akmonium  bath. 

Bath,  Eydrochlo'^ric  Add.   ^».  Murtat'ic 

▲CIO   BATH;   BAL^fr^Ulf    BrDSOCBLO'^EICXni, 


B.  AOIDUM  H.,  B.  MITBIAT'lOini,  k 
mereial  hgt^kvekiorieaddfl  to  tlk 
liver  affectioiia)i  or  8  to  6  fl.«& 
and  lidien). 
Batli.  EydxQnl'nlwrattodL   S^ 

HTDBOSULPHimniTV,  L. — L  A I 

retted  hath  with  the  additua  of 
aeidi  2  or  3  fl.  dr&,  immedimtdy  b 
sion.  In  rhtfmmituiiit  chitmie  ■ 
hooping-oough,  and  certain  fonaa 
—2.  A  tepid  hath  to  whidi  8  ft 
(liquid)  hjfdromdpkaie  of  tmmm 
immediately  before  use.  Used  m 
often  acts  almost  aa  a  spedfieinhi 
and  certain  breath-aOmenta. 

Bath,  rodida  of  rron.  Ifym, 
txb'si  iodi'di,  L.  Prep.  (FSoq 
of  iron,  i  ozi  to  2  os.  In  aua 
corrha»,  chlorosis,  acrofola,  &c; 
creasing  the  quantity  of  the  iodfid 
or  more,  is  used  for  a  bath: 

Bath,rodin6.  Sy».  BAL'mnm 
— 1.  Iodine,  3  to  5  dn. ;  dry  mlk 
oz.;  triturated  together  until  rec 
powder,  and  then  agitated  with 
a  tepid  hath  for  10  or  16  minntei; 
Hoap.)  Iodine,  4  dn. ;  liquor  effk 
wafer,  2  pints ;  dissolve;  for  a  bat 
In  skin  diseases  complicated  ir 
glandular  enlargements,  amenorrh 

Bathi  lo'dnretted.  S^fn.  lo'nn 

TODIBED  B.,  CoXPOinrD  lODTWB-B. 
NEUM  lODURK'TinC,   B.   IODVBA'T 
TAS'^SIl   supebiodi'di,    &C.,    L. 
leading  authority  on  this  8ubjei4^ 
l)ath  of  the  diflerent  strengths,  A 
the  following  Tables : — 

a.  For  ADULTS!— 


Degree. 

Iodine. 

Iodide  oT 
PoUaumiL 

1 
2 
3 

dr. 
1     2Ui2\ 
3  „  3 
3  „  3i 

dr. 
4to5 
4  .,  6 
t5  „  7 

h.   For  ClIILDBEX :— 


Age. 

Iodine. 

1 

Iodide  ol 
PoUsaioB 

4to    7 

7  „  11 

11  „  14 

30  to  36 
48  „  72 
72  „  96 

60to   ! 

D6„  1' 

14-4  „  li 

•#•  Tlie  dry  ingnHlienhs  of  th 
are  to  bo  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  f 
the  second,  in  i  pint  of  water,  I 
them  to  the  bath. 

In  scrofulous  affections  and  thi 


remel*  miut  be  enplo.vod. 
grs.     BAL'xirx  ci'k  cu'c 
.-   nlulwd.  and  ■dOcd  to  tl 
ithic  ■i.^tiw^.,  itch,  tc.     S 

IbL       %«.      AVTIBTSBILIT'IC 

I  xkhcttbu'li.  El.  htubjk'- 

Pl,  Bi  AVTUTFHlUT'lCtrK, 
mBCITSIII^     B.     ADTiaTFIII- 

SicUoride  of  mfreury,  in 
a   3   drs. ;  kat  iBater,  1  pint ; 

nntil  lolutJOD  in  conl)ili<tc. 
■m  to  the  batfa,  tfac  'wstcr'oT 

in  tn  I'Danu'lteil  or  wooden 
oft  (rain)  wul  pure.  At  tht 
ijfrintcltlone  acid  ('^Inl  tlie 
hloride),  i)  commnnly  addi?d; 
hn^l<itBl«,'  HD  eifiai.  iir  tutlu'r 

f&i-ilitatu  tilt  BolulioD  of  tho 


an)  i 


.  hy« 


a  thr  w&t«r  fonniiii!  tlw  hatli. 
a  fyphilitic  iifftctinn*,  eitlicr 
■kin  duease ;  id  chrouic  rbtni- 
jiiiDb,  imd  rhronic  ■bin  iUh- 
whiTu  tho  ate  of  nu-rcur]!  in 
ho  remnlv  U  rvji^-ted  by  Uh' 
■lly  in  thvM*  aSMionH  in  vo- 
D  <r<i>r  tbe  lut.  propurtiiiiinttly 
gtb  and  (|uuitil,i).  Also  uwd 
Mboy  podiculi  on  th?  bo<1y. 
See    Hatu    (in    Chemit/ry), 

1^.  Bal'beuh  Lc'TBrii,  B. 
id-latbinf!  (illcta'tion)  wsk 
;  tW  iini:l«ilii.  The  ulime  of 
mud  on  Ibe  wa-Hbore.  nerv 
tfor  thii  iinrpoM',  The  Tartan 
•till  rail  joy  lath*  of  thin  de- 
iTjiorhnndrintiii,  mrrufula,  und 
iiieDbiu),iD  tiprniany.an  airidu' 
hlai'k  kog-earlA  found  tlicrc,  ix 
\i  Hinn  water  to  a  semi -liquid 
1  nwd  M  a  )wth.  TIiih  i»  Kiud 
kin  ntin-ljke  and  soft;  And  to 
hility,  ami  in  inralytir  alTn-tlonit 
in.  In  Franef,  hiit  danK  (dcno 
'■diUt  UM-d  in  rlu-UTnuUKin  ;  and 
iiyplii1i<i.  11h'  Inuk  i.f  inupes 
L'  ii[  olivea.  after  uiiderftuiti);  a 

tmv  ii(iatn*t  acute  rheiiiuatitiu.' 
fit*,  tint  UiDKocuLURic  Acid 

ud.    &rii.   Ril'me 

•^autard,2lht.;  a 
niiiaupjinfiftei'n 
'iJoen  liHfr  or  clolli,  und  [in."'!! 

vbirh  is  Ut  hu  stimii  up  willi 
'  rbiilera.   diarrha'a   Himulutinfi 

aln   tc  CMae   nartion 
liif  b  tin  batfa  until  a 


>  eu'ite   tht!  skin, 
Aioo,  &C. 


*Jmt  -Mb*.  /Ml  ^MK.  JOU." 


tt'^j 


■hydnMhlo"Tle. 

BlTUt    {i»'-),  N 

BAL'neiM    Nil 

AC'IDI  (&»'-),  B.  A.  NITIIO-UrUI<0CHL0"ltlCI, 
B.  A.   NITBO ■MURIAI-'JCI',  4o„  L.  :— 1.    Bo/rr 

sligbtly  w-idulaU^  with  tho  acid,  m  tJiat  its 
sQumLits  to  tlif  to»le  in  abont  that  of  coiuinon 
i-inegar.  Atconlinn  to  Aiuidie,  1  ot.  af  arid 
is  sulEdent  for  1  pdl.  of  Kottr.*    Othor  for- 

li.  (Cutan.  Hoflji.)  Sttrieacid,  Itlh. ;  ii/dro- 
chloric  acid,  I  Ilk ;  for  a  butb  of  60  tn  lOgalU. 

3.  (Sonbeirau.)  NHro-hudn>ehlorie  acid,  4 
M  16  fl.  oi. ;  acnirdinfc  to  tliv  cMe. 

4.  (nr-  Scott.)  Nitric  add,  2  H.  oz. ;  kgdro- 
•hloric  acid,  3  fl.  ox. ;  tcater,  6  II.  al.;  mii. 
H  to  2J(.  ot.  U>  eucli  gall,  vf  Ma/cr  l„t  a 
fcnural  Lath ;  3  Jl.  ot.  K.  tile  ffall.  for  a  fool, 
liniv,  or  npongc  bitli. 

Umt,  ifp.  In  its  weaker  forms,  in  iikin- 
disouea  dupendinp:  on  disordervd  liver;  la 
otbeta,  chiefly  in  liver  compUiintu,  and  to  ra- 
the pain  on  tho  passing'  of  KuU-stoneii. 
ust  be  i-ontuincd  ill  an  enamelled  orwuudcn 
.'1,  un3  inay  bv  osod  aa  a  hip,  knee.  Or  foot- 
bath; a  kaiv-lioth  bdng  tlw  one  generally 
aibipted  in  Enirlaud.  Dr.  Seott.  of  Bombay, 
who  6nt  briiugbt  thi:<  batb  into  notiee,  once 
plon)^  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  up  to  bia 
'd  oue,  in  India,  aud  thns  cured  him  at  a 
hepatie  affertlon .  In  its  atrODfter  form 
ses  tinplin^f  and  pricking  of  die  ikin, 
|>iH.iiliar  taHto  ill  tbe  month,  and  atfecta 
tlie  ^unis  and  salii'ary  kUiuIi,  often  producing 
pii-ntiful  ]ity<iJiNui,  wiljiout  which,  imloed,  its 
advuvutes  re^anl  itH  action  aa  inroinpleto. 
Time  of  apiilicatiou,  16  U>  SO  ininutva  daily, 
for  a  fortniglit  or  tlircc  wevks;  and  after- 
wards, every  second  itr  third  day. 

Bath,  Oak-Bark.  %a.  Kal'hefh  QiriiB'cOa 
R.  QFEii'ci,  Ii.  Oat-tart.  3  or  4  handfulx  for 
a  eliilJ;  lU  t»  16,  for  an  adult;  tuude  into  a 
ileciictiun,  and  strained  with  pressure  into  the 
bath.  I II  hi^niorrhoidii,  ]irolapiius,  Icucurrlio.'U, 
I,  iU-eoudiWinied  aud  bIccdiiiK 
ulvcTHttonH,  &c.  l>r*.  Kloenm'r,  Klicrle,  and 
Heti'luT,  liavc  sneresgfully  oinph)yed  it  iu  tlio 
intenuitti>uts  of  infancy  and  childboiKl,  tulioK 
In(^selltl■rica  or  Hrrofiila,  Siv.  It  luu  also 
proviil  iiselul  in  phthisis. 

Bath,<Hl.  HfH.  ItAi'HBrM  oleo'si^h,  L. 
Olire  or  otWr  oil  (iuit),  stniiiftlj  aroinaUiied 
with  tbe  oiU  at  cattia,  clom,  mHliargii,  etdron. 
anAJuniprr;  and  diKCDli-d  for  a  week  on  am- 
bcrrjrit  ami  vaniUa,  of  each  (l>ruiseil).  nbont 
w'vT-:  to  the  (.idlon.  Pwrf.  ill  tbe  lant,  t« 
anoint  tho  lisly,  »x  a  |ireservative  amiinst 
tbe  ]ilm;iie  and  ■lUier  contaitions  lUseuaos; 
also  an  H  full  ImIIi  or  bi)>-1«tb,  the  unmerslon 
K'iiit,'  for  15  to  30  luinntes. 
Batb,  Paeamat'ic.  .S.*  Am  Bath. 
Bath.  SalUie-  ('(J<'Iatini>iiB).  Sgn.  BU-'hUVK 
'  ■■  J/b/.  lt,J.  J^ica.'  u,  SW). 
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fALi'xO'GEunxo'irN.  L.;  Bur  de  Pioji- 

■likJEi,  Fr.     Prrp.  Ctmrnnn  rill    lad    Flna- 
d'ri/flmf,  <>f  ■•■clt  2 Ml.;  irafrr.  1    pall.:  di*- 
wilve  »nnti-]v,  and  add  tbc  WiloEioiu  to  the 
htb.     In  M.T,hii*,  ac. 
BktL  Bait.    Stv  Sauve  Batk,  Su  Bath. 

Bath.  Saad.  .Sya.  BiL'<rcnt  AXt'sx.  L. ; 
B«l\  DE  S;iBLE.  Fr.  Sec  BiTB  (in  CiemiMlrvl. 
Dry  Hath,  4c. 

B&th.  Sud.  ^B.  Bal'xetv  viBi'xrv.  L. : 
B.U>  XAKIK.  Ft.  Imuu-ninn  in  thi'  tv»  or 
in  niTL-nt  vm-wUn  (k-mpi-rate,  t«piil,  warm, 
rir  )ii>I}.  <!>nine  tn  Uie  fiiine  matter  vliirh  it 
cbLtiiiDii,  it  pntirtin  ttimiilant,  attenitlTf,  aoil 
■vijrent  pr»pi4ti»i,  nipenddtd  to  Ihow  of 
mm  water  at  the  corTvipondinfc  tempL-ratiuv. 
nliiii  taken,  in  nunmcr.  nn  our  (nastK,  thr 
niirtiiin  and  t;!""'  tAinw  moiv  «pi>tiIJ1v  and 
trrCainly  tlian  after  a  common  water  InlLi ;  and 
it  niaj  Ik  taken  witli  j^vatrr  (ofi^tr,  aud  for  a 
hmzi'T  p«-ri«d.  It  oftt'n  prove*  very  nerrioc- 
aMi:  In  diKvsi'g  ocvniujiaiiinl  with  debility,  in 
jilitliiidis  Frnifula,  glandular  enlartreineut,  &c. 
A  wann  or  liot  wa-natcr  bath  ih  one  of  the 
miixt  niftorative  imaiiinable ;  oftm 
thi.'  efledit  of  fatijnic  and  eipo«ar« 
hauilion,  Htiff  Joints,  rramp^i,  rlieumatism,  at-, 
—like  a  charm.     See  BaTu  [atore),  WateE?, 

Bath,  Sea  (Fartitious).  Sj/h.  Bal'bech 
xaki'ncm  f*cti"tic>i.  L.  "Artifiiial  tu- 
water,  or  rather  a  HUbstitute  for  lea-water, 
fiir  thin  porpow.  in  nimnionly  preiun-d  l>y 
addinf;  ahoac  3}  of  cownwa  tall  to  iiriliDnn,- 
raler.'  Tlie  followinfr  are,  however,  nion' 
nerviccalile  imitatjong : — 

1.  An  abiivc,  with  the  adiKtion  of  I  dr.  of 
iodide  of  jtolauium  to  every  3  or  4  galla.  «f 

2  (Cntan.  Hoiip.).  Commainalf.Blht. ;  tml- 
phale  ofma^iurfia,  2  Iba. ;  chloride  of  calcium, 
1  lb.  i  iBalrr,  60  to  6(1  fraUs- 

a.  tialt.akaHdful;  trali-r,  t  pailful ;Jto¥r  of 
niHt/ard,  1  or.    For  a  foot-bath. 

Bath,  Bhow'ar.  Sfit.   Ix- 

BitK,  lie..,  ii.;  DoFcns,  Fr. 
Simihr  in  itn  elTectii  to  Ihc 
cold  hath  nr  plnn(^-))atii ; 
bnt  withont  many  of  itx 
advantaRn.  It  ia  Ictu 
alarming  to  nervoui  pcr- 
Bonn,  and  len  liable  to 
jiroiluco  (ramp,  than  ira- 
mcniun  in  cold  water  j 
wliilrt  the  reaction  or  glow 
folliiWB  more  apevdily  and 
certainly.  It  i«  PDnsideml 
the  beat  and  aafcat  mode  of 
rold  bathinfc.  aod  in  often 
hi|;h1y  acrviceablo  in  ncr- 


TDn*  alTectkni.  A  good  plan  ii  la  4 
water  to  remun  in  Uw  bedtooa  rfl 
fay  which  any  nodoe  degrae  of  m" 
rvmoTed.  T«pid  water  maj  ba  fl 
with  i  and  at  Brat,  in  extreme  i 
[•tient  may  stand  in  hoC  or  wam  «■ 
time  of  taking  the  bath.  The  n 
in^  iu  lue  ii  pneally  pnnooted  bf  : 
the  mrfare  with  dry  rough  toweli. 

Bath,  Saap.    Sfn.     bXl'kzuii  u 
Ifiilt  nap,  3  to  3  /&t. ;  watrr,  I  ql 
■uliv  hy  hiat,  and  add  it  to  a  warm  1.  . 
wr^'nt,  lubrinling,  and  ditcntieBti  ' 
and  Diher  flun  diiea»ei,  Ac. 

Bath.  8pas"|lng  (apiinje'-).  TUa  I 
plain*  ittclf.  In  the  ipoBging  balk  I 
and  ablution  atp  comlmied,  amd  ito  ■ 
ment  by  penona  of  iedentaij  habit  b 
advanta^neons. 

Bath,  Salphnr.  Sg%.  Bai.'k 
Wi,  L.  1.  Flowm  of  tmlpHmr,  i  tt 
rater,  a  piilfol;  mU,  agitate  oceaoiM 
1!  to  24  boom,  and  then  add  the  wUl 
ordinary  bath.  Uaefnl  in  vaii 
obttinate,  ikin  diKaaea.  Ita  o 
]tloyincnt,  even  in  health,  iMoi 
der  the  skin  loft,  imooth,  and  d 
mav  be  nsed  with  it. 

2.  (Componnd  i  B.  8.  COM Mx'mrX,  U 
(Cutan.  Uixp.)  Prrripilatrd  niplar,  % 
kiiponlpkiie  of  toda,  lib.;  loaler,!  |dL| 
•oItt,  and  add  of  tulplutrie  acid,  1  fc 
pint  to  every  30  galU.  of  maier.  IB  M 
■kin  diH-R»ei  (lee  belotc). 

b.  Soc  SULFHrBETTEO  Batb. 


PHraia^  L.  From  n/pjUr,  I  oi.,  q 
on  n  hoi  plale  placed  nnder  or  neiT 
tient  i  the  proper  pnm«f tea*  being  I 
directed  under  cuiX)riicb  bath. 
lepra.  pHirioiis,  &c.  GL-anly,  bnt  kUc 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Damber  iJ 
qaired  to  prove  aerviceablc.    Sea  ~ 

Bath,  &iil'phaiatted.     Sya.   Bal': 


BKm.  &c.,  L.;  Uai»  8ULFUb£,  Ac.  ^^ 
SulphMrafed  polath,  1  ox.;  for  ertrj  ~ 
13  galb.  of  tcaler  employed.  SometiaMB 
phurated  Moda,  or  {in  the  Qer.  hoip.)  *^ 
rafrd  lime,  Ib  the  nilplmr-ult  emptc^ad. 
of  tulphiirie  acid  w  also  occasional^  ai^ 
the  bath ;  bnt  tbii  increaae*  ita  fotnr,  *^ 
adding  much,  if  anything,  to  ita  eiK^ 
power  i  whilit,  without  care,  the  afnlf^V 
may  impede  reapiration. 

2.  (UeUtinous;  Qklat'imo-BWl'pbTW^ 
B.  B.  QELATIKO'HDK.  L.).    Flamden  ^M, 

2  Ibt. ;  diasolved  and  added  to  a  '  mlpln^ 
bath.'     Jlecommended,  by   Dnpnvtna, 
rahatitnte  for  the  '  Bar^^  bath." " 

Ob».    The   Holphnr  or  anlphnicUid 
under  any  of  its  forma,  is  a  pownfal  iV 
in  almost  evei^   deacriptioo  ol  skin  llS> 
LrpTMif ,  VbQ  nwA  chi^CtiatA  at.  tU,  ba« 
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BATHINQ<-BEAD. 


family  toon  bedewed  with  perspiration;  a 
pleasing  and  prevailing  calm,  both  mental  and 
pliysicEd,  follows;  and  after  remaining  in  it 
some  12  or  16  minntcs  the  effect  is  of  the 
most  refreshing  and  happy  character. 

The  idea  that  tlio  warm  bath  is  relaxing,  is 
erroneous.  It  is  only  so  where  persons  remain 
in  it  too  long,  or  take  it  too  frequently.  Nor 
are  those  who  indulge  in  it  more  liable  to  take 
cold  than  others.  On  the  contrary — they  are 
less  liable,  unless  they  wilfully  expose  them- 
selves, insufficiently  clad  (particularly  about 
the  neck  and  chest),  to  draughts  of  cold  air.^ 

As  a  remedial  agent,  the  warm  bath  is  adapted 
to  general  torpor  of  the  system,  liver  and 
bowel  complaints,  hypochondriasis,  hysterical 
affections,  morbid  suppressions,  dryness  of  the 
skin,  nearly  all  cutaneous  and  nervous  dis- 
oaseii,  chronic  rheumatism.  Sec.  As  a  tonic  or 
stimulant  after  excessive  fatigue,  great  mental 
cxcitc^ment,  or  physical  exertion,  it  is  un- 
equalled, and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some, and  at  the  same  time  luxurious  sources 
of  refreshment  we  are  acquainted  with.  **  To 
those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life,  who 
have  dry  skins,  and  begin  to  be  emaciated,  the 
warm  bath  for  half  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  I 
believe  to  be  Eminently  serviceable  in  retard- 
ing the  advances  of  age."  (Darwin.)  The 
heathy  longevity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, after  a  period  of  exposure  and  trials 
e<iual  to  the  entire  life  of  many  individuals, 
has  been  by  some,  and  we  think  correctly, 
mainly  attributed  to  the  free  and  constant  use 
of  the  warm  bath.    See  Bath  (ant^),  &c. 

Bath,  Wa'ter.  St/n.  Bal'kbitic  a'qua,  B. 
aquo'bum,  B.  h a^blb,  B.  ha'^bis,  L.  ;  Bain- 
MARix,  Fr.  A  water  bath ;  in  chemistry  and 
cookery,  applied  to  a  bath  of  hot  or  boiling 
wafer.  See  Bath  (in  chemistry),  Baiv- 
H ABIR,  &c.    . 

BATHHrO  (bathe'-).    See  Bath. 

BATH  METAL.  A  species  of  brass  having 
the  follov^nng  composition : — 

1.  Ztifc,  3  parts;  copper,  16  x^rts;  melted 
together  under  charooaL 

2.  Fine  kraas,  82  parts;  epelter,  9  parts; 
See  Bbasb  and  Allots. 

BATH  PIPE.    See  Pipe. 

BATHS  and  WASH'-HOUSES.    See.  Bath. 

BATTEB.  Ingpredients  beaten  together  so 
as  to  form  a  semi-fluid  mass.  In  cookery,  a 
semi-fluid  paste,  which  becomes  hard  in  dress- 
ing, formed  of  flour,  and  milk  or  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  enriched  and  flavoured  with 
egg9,  butter,  and  (frequently)  spices,  currants, 
&c.,  at  will.  Ueed  for  frying  vegetables,  fll- 
Icts,  &c.,  and  as  a  material  for  fritters  and 
pancakes ;  also  to  form  puddingi^  which  are 
either  baked  alone,  or  under  meat;  and  to 

1  We  hare  been  for  many  yean  aceoftomed  to  take 
baths  at  W°  to  lOtP  Fahr..  m  all  weathen  and  leaioni, 
even  durins  onr  aeverest  wintera,  and  on  leaving  the  bath 
have  often  been  cnnged,  for  bonra,  moving  about  in  the 
open  air,  even  unUi  midnight,  without  'catching  oold,*  or 
the  aiighieMt  ineonveiiience.  However,  we  du  nut  recom- 
mead  otben  to  foUow  oar  practice  without  due  care. 


cover   variou  Artidet  during  tht  a|a#' 
of  cooking  thenu    Miai   Acton  ptm*^^ 
lowing  formula:— L    (For  tlie  ~ 
Butter,  2  oz,i  boilii^  water,  (i 
mix,  uid  stir  in»   gradiMlly»  of 
I  pint ;  when  qnite  smooth,  mix  it  by 
very  smoothly  with  fine  dryjiomr,  f  & 
ing  (for  fruit)  a  small  pinch  of  seM 
for  meat  or  vegetables) ;  just  befim 
in  the  tohUm  of  two  cjgge  (or  the 
yelk  of  one — and  fry  until  light  i 
In  humble  cookery,  the  egga  may  bo 

2.  (For  Puddings.)    ^e  (ydk  ■ 
about  4  in  no. ;  flowr,  ^  aT;  miU;  q.  ii 

Obe.   When>VM^  Ac,,  are  added,  th> 
must  be   made  thicker  than 
used,  to    prevent  it  sinking.     Ylhm. 
ciently  dressed  it  shonld  cot 
not  stick  to'  the  knife.      Eggs 
firmness. 

BATTEBT.  In frictionaleleetrieUy, 
of  Leyden  jars  so  arranged  aa  to 
being  charged  and  discharged  togettn 
Elbctbioity,  &C. 

Battery.     In 
&C.,  a  pair,  or  series  of  painb  of 
metallic  plates,  so  arranged  as  to  act  in 
producing  an  electrical  cnrrent  1^ 
decomposition. 

Banme  Verval.    See  Onrncnrn. 

BAUMS  (Banme).    See  Axso: 

BAT.    See  Sweet  Bay. 

BDELIJUII  (ddl'.yiim).     The 
name  of  two  gnm-resins : — 

BdeUinm  i^rican.  £^  Bdbxxzvk  - 
oa'nuh,  L.  From  the  keudol^im  dtr 
(Guillem.),  aterebinthaoeooa  tree^  of  BM 

Bdellium  In'diaa.     ^n.   Ih'duv  ^ 
False  k.  ;   Bdblliitx  (of  Seriphir^t 
LiUM    Df'DicuM,    L.      From 
miph'ora    (Roxb.),  or  balttumodeti^i 
bur^yii,  a  terebinthaceons  tree  of  Indik 

Prop.,  Hfc    Once  considered  iligh^^ 
stment;   sometimes  used 
emmenagogue,  and,  externally,  ai  a 
and  suppurative.    It  is  now  seldom 
in  this  country. 

BDELI.O]['ETEB(d£l-).   S^ 

LEECH;    BdSLLOM'BTBUM,  L. ;  BdEUM^ 

Fr.    In  turgery,  a  contrivance 
principle  of    the   cupping-giaas, 
and  exhausting-syringe^  in  one  amaU 
ment. 

BEAD(bede).  Syn.  QunfxrLW^, 
&c.,  L.;  Qbain  (de  collier),  Ac,  lft»i9 
Peble,  kc,  Ger.  A  little  ball  or  wfi 
pierced  for  stringing;  any  very  snail  p^ 


bodyt ;  a  bubble  (}  or  tech.).    A  ni 
the  first  mounted  on  a  thread  or 
a  '  tiring  of  bead^  or  '  chaplet.' 

MateriaU,  Mamf^  Sfc.  Beads  an 
formed  of  coral,  gems,  jet»  peaiisb  pt*^ 
rock-crystal,  &c ;  but  much  more  fief^ 
of  white  and  coloured  glasa.  The  w^ 
which  these  last  are  produced  ii  aa  fcDB^ 
\  Glass  twbet,  v^f^jnygsnaSu^j 


Buse-BuniNa. 


■  100  to  wo  tet  in  imtgih. 

n  4rt  talB  t«D-tat  leIwthi^ 

MMB  or  »  Md  ufth  dMM 

biit  M  ■iiiliMpwJMfcth» 

"  \-\  Wb  wiiWtn  m^ 
jBi  Iwi  «•  MKt  vdl  Jtbnd 

■  of  MBd  lad  wcwdiJia^  In 

■t     ft#      wMUIB   H  BM  pttftH 

ir  idbrfawtasAw  dnifa«  tb* 
«  €f  «■  ^D^  On  an 
a  nwditav  oflidir  «m  gm- 

SwvBMirillia  faMflMMd 

nnrfi  It  kini  na  n» 
!■   ■  ilifciiil  wndt  or  i 

dj,  iidn  IwA^  Mchv  to  Om 

b  to  Sn  MeUMMf,  ImmM^ 
IdH  «(  pamnd  tnwMatj  bf 
■anta  bwd-AMM^  A&  I  aad  for 
MMh    Ito  m  abocnplnsd 

■V  "*  Jbteraidui  y*rt^^ 

■  iwilBti  8m  Bir«i4  CoBUk 
LlauK  le.>lM  Ww). 

■rtto  Oin.)  or  JaaricK  wBA 
M^U^oriObt  Moanitod 

■•toOm  ophtm  ot  glHi  ■  on- 


>tad  the  ddM  of  tho  f^  w  bottU  wlm 
mMd  oot  »  ihobn.  ^m  popobr  notiom 
Was  Uiat  qiitt  ii  atrang  In  Bra£ortioa  m  It 
'bnaik'  tiM  o^Mi  i.  toli^Ht  £b  pnmrtT 
to  wttk  «plriu  n  thit  it  iw  ummt/toem 
m  to  boot  Um  p  '^      -   • 


of  tb«<nde.iHMtolwU. 

tifici  and  nwDf  cf  tlmn  kbMlnfadj  InetEMtiTB. 
Tke  foUowing  an   thoM   i 


plapd:^  ^' 

Aw.  1.  OU  ef  "Mrt  otaottb  and  0(1  ^ 
oiMotof  oadiiloa.;  nib  tbam  togotb*  to • 
tflim,  ponaUq  or  wcdgnrood-waM  uactar  or 
badn.  addtag,  bj  di«i«M,  of  onnM  A 
«ww,  S  aa./ coiittwM  the  ttitan  " 
nktan  baocnaa  pa^,  then  m 


Hqnd;  poor  ft,  into  • 
qnart  bottle^  and  wn«h  out  tiw  mortar  twlo^ 
or  oftanar,  with  ft.Httb  fraah  ^rit  anta  alNMt 
1  Efait  (<  MUM  4vMf  haalan  enpkTed, 
aUv  ^  waihingB  aaoh  tiaa  to  tlM Wtiai 
hatif,  .      -^^^ -      - 


rfU^  nn  era  med  bj  drop- 
Ihfto  Bqoid,  in  nuceuioii,  ontil 
ittitciuUU  indifferenoe  a 


ocAe^  nndl  a^mxtan  appean  ooaulet^  mi 

jlplaw.    IVvwikti- 

[itat-  -'  *    '' '-' 

fnn  a  t^Twitii  the  e^~to' be '^beaded? 

wb«i  the  lAole  h  thmvn  into  the  aai^  and 

the  BMunn  wadMd  ovt  b7  MaUng  it  aad  ra- 

taninf  it  tvo  or  time  tm«a)  after  iridoh  tta 

contania  of  Uia  oaA  an  well  'rammaged  m,' 

<W>  la  aaoallr  '  bud '  a  fa«  bean  attanaidii) 

bat  it  ia  better  not  to  add  Oa  'fliOnaa'flar 

two  or  thrae  dm.     OUar  tpirit*  an  allowed 

to  baenma  ■  Bne'  by  rimple  rapoae. — Acoorfiiw 

rfii7,  nd  ofliei^  thii  qoantit;  U 

for  lObgalU.ot  anjiidriti''  bnt  it 

of  SO 


toMr.HarU^, 

~  'cnt  for  lODj^allt.of  anjaidritj 
conunoDlj  need  for 


MMlU.  Tbej  an  partieiilul<r 
'■  m  bBny  of  tha  commenial 
.at  taia  Aa  adnntage  <rf  being 


a  of  Kqnidi 


2.  OU^  vitriol,  2  to  S  oa.;  reMMei  mItU 
I  (BtTongeat]b  1  put;  canlaonalj  ^tate  tbem 
,  togetber  in  a  looaelj  corked  quart  bottle]  in 
r  8  cr  8  boon  add  anotbar  jant  of  neiyUd 
I  tpirit,  and  again  agitate.  It  will  be  fit  for 
[  aM  in  a  week:  aa  before. 

8.  Sulpiane  Mtr,  t  D. ;  atroDgett  raet^Ud 

tpirit,  1  quart;  mix.    Haj  be  nied  at  once, 

ai  before ;  bat  if  oOierwiw,  ihoiild  be  kept, 

I  like  tbe  lait,  ckwelf  corked,  and  in  a  oool  plue. 

I       4.     Saafmri-root    (naponaria    offlciealii), 

bniiaed  or  raaped  •mill,  1  ». ;  notified  rpirit 

.   and«ator,of  each,i3aI.;maeerateina(!orked 

-   jar,  witli  occuional  >gitaticni,  for  8  or  10  daya, 

I    strain  with  prewnre,  and,  after  a  few  daja" 

repoae,  decant  the   clear  portion.      Uted  la 

UpniVrraeb.]  ne  email  bright    before. 

UHm  ^iiHiinnu  wme  aliltht  O**.  The  above  are  not  injnrion«  when  em- 
l>T!iima.n™.  wblrli  forni  on  Ibt-  siir-  plojed  for  'be«ding,'  iiinrf  the  qnantity  om- 
"kokiiinuon.  of  .uffl,-ini,t  Biri'iiBilu  ployed  ia  much  boo  .mall  to  injure  the  whole- 
W.  S™At«inouj«Ti.I.  Pkoov,  Uoroenesiof  thaliqoor.  The  fraud  coniiaM  in 
*■),  th«ir  being  n«d  to  diaffuiM  the  preMnco  oflU 

tt.  b  t)«  rwr-irod-.  au.lUmff  tol^ofwater,whid.iitbaa«id^tta^ 
""—■ ^  Hiirita  hi  taiw  I>..-:ij  i/i  cftfuriL    Bejond  a  Mrtain  degree  of  ditatwa 
J  .    I , '.  .'..-Jtb^  Ail  bawerer,  to  produce  the  Intendea 


^  tnawuj  GU.TITT,  &c. 
k.  tuafaat-    In  anU<* 
^^H^OBall  monl^ngor 
P*l«t<rtdeh  tbaTerticalH 
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BEAXGIU-BSAB. 


effect,  the  bubble*  becoming '  kWpT.'  moA  with- 
oot  tile  reqaiiite  permanonce.  The  additjan 
of  ■  little  powdered  ahile  lugar  ^i  oi.  to  1^ 
ei.  per  gal.)  increaaea  the  efficacy  of  all  of 
them.  Thia  maj  be  diatoWed  in  the  Wkter, 
■^  any  I*  added  at  the  time ;  but  ita  effect 
on  the  hjdrometer  miut  be  recollected.  Bee 
AUUBOLOMBTBT,  GiN,  SpiKiT  (Hanagemeat 
of),  &c. 

BEAKlEK(beke'0-  ^.  Bxis'is-suss.  In 
eAemulry,  a  beaked 
CD))  or  ghus,  don 
leaa  of  the  tambler-   i 
pattern,  lued  to  i 
lect  precipitatea  and 
to  heat  lianidi  in. 

BBAL*(bEle).%it. 

BotTTOK,     PnSTWLB, 

Ft.  a  pimplo  or  puatule;  a  amall  inflamed 
tumour. 

BEAU  (heme).    See  BiLiltCB,  SouM,  &c. 

BEAK'-TSEE.  %ii.  Wbitb  buh-tbkk. 
The  'pynu  aria'  or  wild  pear.  Wood,  hard, 
compact,  and  tough ;  used  for  axle-tree*,  naTes 
and  coga  of  wheela,  kc. 

BEAH(bene).  [Sai..  Eog.]  S)r>t.  Fi'Bi,  L. ; 
Firs,  Fr.  j  BohHK,  Ger.  The  general  name 
of  legominoua  aeede,  a»  also  of  the  planta  which 
produce  tbcmi  Bppr.,^a'Aa  vulgarit  {Mdnch. ; 
vY'nafabct,  Linn.)  or  common  oib'dbh-beui,' 
phiue'oluM  mulUfiai'tu    (WiUd.)   or    bciblet- 

BKiK.    IId'HKY-B.,    or    HiH'iCOT    (-ko),>   with 

their  varieties,  all  of  which  arc  annti^  culti- 
vated ia  our  ^rdens — tLe  flnt,  chiefly  for  ita 
seeds — the  others,  both  for  their  green  pods 
and  ripe  seed.  The  name  is  also  often  popu- 
larly applied,  as  an  appellative,  to  the  frait  or 
seeds  of  other  plants  which,  in  rize  and  ap- 
pearance resemble  common  beans,  as  noticed 


3B,  Suro'wiCH,  SPiJi' 

ToKAx',  Wihd'sob,  and  Maz'iout  (from 
north  Africa),  trith  almost  innnmerable  sub- 
varieties  of  each.  The  exquisite  perfume  of 
hiiaDg  in  blossom  is  referred  ta  bi  the  poet 
Thomson ; — 

"  Aimbji  cuiDot  bout  %  ivweter  gAlc" 
Preparations  including  their  fragnint  principle 
are  highly  prized  in  modem  perlnmecy. 

Qaal.,  t^c.  The  pods  eaten  in  the  green 
state,  properly  dressed,  are  regarded  as  anti- 
acorbatic  and  wboleaome;  but  arc  apt  to  pro- 
duce flatulence,  nnless  combined  with  aplcn. 
In  the  dried  or  ripe  state  they  are  laUier  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  very  apt  to  disteod  the 
stomach  and  intestinea  with  wind.  Thia  ob- 
jection does  not  etiil^  to  the  same  extent,  to 
1  Vu.  ft  noi»^-»iiK  (JVI.  <f.?M./  ~'«f,  kc.. 


their  use  In  the  fonn  of  fi 


beans  rather  exceed*  that  In  wheat,  nl 
pendently  of  a  diArarition  to  prodiiM  i 
pation  in  *ome  hsbita,  and  bnng  itlM 
easy  of  digestion,  they  mnit  'St  cMl 
nearly  as  wholesome  ai  that  cenaL  1l 
don  miUen  and  bakers  use  inuncme  ni 
of  bean  flour  to  adnlterate  theic  la 
bread. 

GrwB  iosM  Qnda  or  legumes)  an  ( 
hs  dmplj  throwing  them  into  boiling 
and  simmering  them  unljl  qnjta  tm 
■pinch'  of  laUaf  tartar,  of  a  little  « 
foU,  bdng  nsnall}  added  to  piwurn 
green  colour.  Young  and  amall  onea  tal 
IB  to  IB  minute* — lai^  or  older  com, 
The  flrat  are  merely  '  topped  and  taiU 
a  knife,  before  bdng  dressed;  the  otl 
qnire  also  the  side  *stringa*  to  bete 
and  to  bacut  obliqneljintojrieeacfal 
form,  or  else  to  be  spbt  leng^iwiae  inta 
nod  then  divided  once  across.  Old  aaa 
boil  tender.  Windtor  beaiu,  and  other ' 
beans,'  take  16  to  30  minutes  aonad 
iige.  These  last  are  sometimea  aUnast 
being  dreased.  All  of  them  are  Ml 
'  served  up,'  or  eaten,  with  melted  butts 
LBauv moBX,  PcLai,  kr.  (also  belem), 

Bmh,  Algkro'ha.    Sec  Aiaiaaai. 

Bean,  Earth.    American  earth-nut 

Bean,  French;  Barte-beami  JEMsf 
he.     See  Bun  (mU). 

Cbmpontieu.    (Elinhof.) 


Water     .        .        ,        . 

Albumcnold  bodiea . 
Starch.  Bngar,  gum,  &e.': 
Oil  and  fat     , 
Husk      ... 
Salts  (ash)      . 


Vv.  «,  rimi^olm  nofn'nu  (Tcd-flnrcicd)  ,—B.  ak. 


■TW.  «,  .i_ 

iliiJLtr'ui  (■Cllii-llinimd). 

■  Vm.  d,  ^.  airiFWBr  (km 
fuaittiu  {Keds  sliripHl)  m  n 
f^.  rvirfm'iwt  or  sTfca'US 


I  Beui,  Bt.  IgnaUua'a.  The  poisaMoa 
the  fniit  of  Igna'tia  oaiar'a  (Linn.;  t^ 
,  Igtuitii,  BcTg.),  a  tree  indigenotu  to  -j 
i  lippine  Islands. — Prep.,  Ului,  J^.  B' 
I  those  of  nox  vomica.  Contwnl  * 
(which  tre). 

\  B£AS  (bare).  Sf».  Uh'bcs,  I^ 
iFr.;  Bab,  Qer. ;  Bbba,  Sax.  In  «' 
I  Cuvierian  genus  of  the  '  plantigiade  <^ 
of  several  species,  found  bot^  in  ib* 
New  World.  Those  generally  knO* 
the  name  are  Omnivorons  or  Cp^ 
The  skin  of  the  American  black  tf^ 
Aateriao'iuit,  Pallas)  was  formed 
^led,  and   fetched   an    extrai      ~' 


BEAKBEKBT— BED. 


:w 


iaoM,  mod  Mme  other  northern 
Bjr  at  the  neceauie*,  and  trea 
of  lif&  Tbe  fat  or  gntMe 
II;  AiTiM  rm'Bi,  L.)  of  all  the 
•  bai  lon^  been  highly  e(teeiii«<l 
the  gmirtfa  of  the  hnnuui  hair 

witbont  snfflcieDt  reaMn.  Thi 
lid  nndfr  the  name  in  Englaod 

laid  or  veal  fat,  or  ■  miitnre  of 
I  acmted  and  ijigbtly  coloured. 
»min«lly  cooniined  in  Great 
iported,  ii  ntimated  at  manj 

lai^n'  qoanti^  than  ill  the 
nt  pTDCiurable  in  Europe  would 
^bl^re^  and  stripped  of  th^ 

T,  Bttf'i  BUlenr,  ie.     Sec 

UBI.    SeeB»K(aioiw),Hlia 

Td).  fSai™  Eng.]  S^m.  Bis'si, 
r.;  BiKT,  Qer.,  Dan.;  HaabQ, 
rof  the  lip*  and  chin;  hatappr,, 
'ihat  on  earh  lip  being  dktin- 
Ict-Domenrlatnrc,  hv  a  aeparate 
polar  tolaiHf  and  loology,  anr 
jcodigc;  the  'awn'  of  corn  or 
^tLt'  nr  breathing  organs  of 
hn  bivalvn,  Ac 

.  ^P».  BlBBA'TCi,  L.;  BaHBU, 
,  G«r.  Id  aitatomii,  iotanj/,  and 
if  ■  beanl,  or  a  brard-like  ap 
eklj,  barbed,  jajiged;  awn»l. 
be'-)  ijra.  Cas'toh,  L.;  Cabtoh, 
;  BiBia,  Oer.  The/'W  eai'tor 
nnial  belonging  to  the  rodeniia 
ti  mnarlcihte  for  the  great  in- 
4  it  nerdseti  in  the  oon»tmction 
I  ot  htbitalion*.  Hob.  Europe 
.  Ihat  of  the  fomior  are  bnr- 
«  of  the  latter,  bnildera.  The 
Wb  eniployed  in  the  manufnc- 
■■  IkK  qnalitf    of  hata    {] 


drying  the  miitnre  W  a  gentle  heal,  exhaniit- 
ing  the  rejiduum  with  alcohol,  diatilling  off 
the  alcohol,  and  treating  the  laat  residunni 
with  ether;  the  ethereal  aolntion  on  evapora- 
tion leavea  pure  bebeerine,  nnder  tho  form  of 
a  white  or  jellowiab -white,  rerinoua-looking 
anbatancc,  which  is   pare  white  when  pow- 

Prop^  Jfv.     Amorphoag;    unc^rtalliMblc ; 
in-Tolatile;    bitter-tuted ;     inodoron*;    un- 
alterable in  tbe  air;  very  aligbU;  aolnble  in 
err    aolublc   in   alcohol;    leaa  ao  in 
ether;    reaction,  alkaline;    when  qnite  pure, 
melti  at  365°  Fahr.,  and  on  cooling  forma  a 
TeOQii  or  scmi-vitreonN  maas  (Winckler) ;  at 
higher  temperature  it   snffen  decompoai- 
D  ;  ignited  on  platinum-foil,  it  buma  with. 
t  leafing  onj    carbonaceoux  reaidue;  nen- 
ilioea  actda  forming  nncrjatallioable   aalta, 
moat  of  which  are  aolnble  in  water. — Prod. 
tVom  the  bark,  1-6  to  l-7&Ji  ''»«'  *^-  ^H 
early). 

Uit,  <fv.  Bebeeru-bark  baa  been  pmpoied 
and  occoaionally  emplo.ved  aa  a  anhstitnte  for 
inchona  bark,  and  bebeerine  for  quinine,  in 
he  uanal  caien ;  but  whether  as  a  tonic,  febri- 
fuge, or  antiperiodic,  they  appear  leaa  power- 
ful and  certain  than  theae  laat. — Dan,  2  to 
12  gra.  or  more.  (See  heU/w,) 
Sol'phatM  of  B«b«erina.  Of  theae  there  are 
ro,  both  of  which  are  obtained  in  a  airoilar 
BDuer  to  the  Ph.  E.  formola  for  aulpliate  ot 
linine,  and  merely  differ  in  tlie  amount  of 
id  finally  left  in  combination  with  the  al- 


ia ofBcinal  ii 


the  Ph. 


*'(cuto"bii:]|)  ia  obtained  IVoni 


BlBlB 


,    &c..    L. 
86'4  of 


;  BinEni'NS 

in    alcohol ; 

Idnlntfd. 


ly  aolnble 
btbffrlnf,  and  13'6J  of  ni(jjAi|iie 
2.  Bnbaul'pbate.     Sgn.  Hab'k 

isrL'pnAB,   &C.,  L.      Solnbli 
rintily  aolnble  in  water  nnli 
Contains  OOSJ  of  bebeerine,  and  9-2J  of  kuI- 
nd.    Tliis  ia  tbe  aulphate  of  bvbce- 
omnierce,  and  the  one  unially  em- 
ployed in  medicine.    Itiagenenilly  mcCwith  in 
thin  brownish-yellow  scales,  which  are  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  tboae  of  aminonio- 
citrate  of  iron. — Dote.    As  a  tonic,  1   to  3 
B. ;  aa  a  febrifuge  or  antiperiodic,  5  to  20 
». ;  in  wmilar  casea  to  those  in  which  disul- 
iKte  of  i]ninine  is  employe<l. 
BECH'AHEL  pwsh'.fi-mSI+i).     Sga.  Bficn- 
iiKL.   Fr.     Ill  Fri-ach  rooilvfy,  a  Hne  white 


ni   (bibe'-Er-inJ).     C.-HnNOj. 

f^  Bi'BiBii<i{be'-b«r.in);  Be- 
wit^l,  Ac,  Ii.  A  peculiar  nl- 
»md  I7  Dr.  Kodie,  in  the  bark 

Ih^Mberu,  bibiri,  or  green-heart 
'*»  InbVi,  Scbomb.),  of  British 
^■iaa  minutely  eiamined  by  Ml 
■illej.  and  by  Von  nnnta. 
;'T^t  of  commerce,  uhich  gei 
■"•»•  lipirine  (—  ?  altered  h?- 1  sanc^f,  esaontiallv  conaisUng^  of  concentniien 
^  •  lillla  lime,  is  generally  firat  ■  vciil  grovy  or  veal  conaomtne  and  cream,  with 
'1*  loriB  of  aulphate',  by  a  procesa  J  or  without  flavonring.  See  Sauces. 
'•ttWrnplored  in  the  preparation  BE'CHIC*  (-kTk).  S^a.  BB-cKOUat;  BK" 
"*adiiiiie;'and  from  this  aalt  it  CHICCH  (bi-k'-I).  L. ;  B^CHiijCI!,  Fr.  1  Hoa- 
""bjlhe  .dditjon  of  ammonia  or  I  TEND,  &c.,  t>er.  In  mfrficiae,  ic.,  oforfora 
|c<mirlii  iiei-toml;  nlso  »»*«/.,  applied  to  reme. 
a  niIphat«|di,.s(i.K'cHlc-a;  nr/cniCA,  L.)  u«d  to  reUe^-. 


^BrirnilritaUiv  the  n 
"i^wAtag  tlw  preripitat 

'**  WMiaf  iiirfc  rfftiwf,- 


kte  with  I  eougti. 

ilititill        BED.     [Ea^.,  D..  Siix.]     S^n.  LIT.COVCQB, 

/  nexl/  1  7i,H,  u  Engij^b. 


yr.j  Bwci,  *c.  Got.;  CVBi'lb,  Lw/tdb, 
Lk'thIiVb,  Goibi'tcb,  Ac,  L.  A  ooucb; 
thkt  in  or  OB  whtch  we  deep  i  that  on  whicb 
auTtbing  ii  gvnetated,  depotited,  or  rerta. 

[Ob  the  cuBnectioB  of  bkdb  and  ibdciso 
wlu  Mmfort  and  health,  tea  Con  OS,  Dun-, 

Fl^THIU,  LiHEir,  aLBIF,  VmTILi.TIOir, 
TlBlHK,  Ac  i  alM  ieloB.] 

Bed,  Air.  Btdt,  piUim*,  emikioiu,  &e.,  when 
properlj  conitmcted  and  laflated  with  air, 
■re  dean,  lamriooi,  and  health;  mbaldtatei 
fbr  thoM  In  oomnKtn  nsa.  For  thii  pnrpote 
the  ijr-proof  part  Bhonld  be  formed  of  lepa- 
rate  ceUi  or  tnberi,  Hrranged  is  ridge*  (•e« 
eiii/r-)i  '>f  i"  ■"f  ■imilu  manner  to  admit  of 


free  TeBtilat^on ;  sad  in  the  eaie  of  ledi, 
of  evihiona  for  the  aiclc,  two  or  three  foldi  of 
flasnel  or  blanket,  or  of  an;  looM  poioos 
fabric,  ahonld  be  placed  between  them  and 
tlie  Bnder  sheet  or  the  penOD  of  the  gleeper 
or  patient.  Wthont  thie  precantion,  dii- 
comfort  and  rertleuneai,  eiceuiTe  warmth 
and  penpiratdoD,  and  eres  bed-aorea,  are  apt 
to  follow  their  nte  b;  invalidi,  when  badt; 
conitmcted.  To  ohTiate  these  objectiona  tc 
articles  of  this  clau  commonly  sold,  a  new 
one  haa  been  prodoced  under  the  mune  of  the 
'  Inooif'pABABi.E  BSD  (Ajcboom'i  Patent), 
which  <■  tboroughlf  apphcable  to  all  parpoaea 
— ^"■""t!-,  m^ical,  naval,  or  miliUry — and 


nperior  to  any  faathtr,  flock,  or  tpring  bed, 
bowerer  |^  or  cMofnlly  made  up.  This  bed 
oonilste  ot  an  ontsr  caee  made  of  ordinary 
bed-Ueking  divided  mtemallj  into  nameroni 
■eparate  cells,  into  each  of  which  ia  placed  a 
raltabij  eoaxtracted  bag,  which  may  b«  either 
wholly  or  pmrdaUj  dlled  with  air  or  teotor 


the  latter  either  bat  or  cold.  (See  i 
"It  ia  incapable  of  bonrtiti^,  and  li  t 
ible  to  lie  OD.  It  retaina  ita  riiape, 
ime,  trontrie,  and  wear  and  tear 
beatowed  at  prodneed  by  leYant 
tossing  aboat  one  of  d^m  or  fi 
eaiily  washed  and  kept  dean,  alio 
ventilation  eamntial  to .  health,  i 
portable  that  It  may  be  e«)dlj  pa 
carpet-bag.  In  almost  an  inrtant 
converted  into  ati,  or  more,  separa 
serreTs;  and  what  is  eqnally  impori 
stand  any  climate.  Hitherto  tiie  ' 
beds  and  waler-bedi  has  been  aln 
sively  confined  to  the  nppcr  an 
'' — w,  and  to  hospital  practice 
rate  prioeai  at  which  Aycboi 
enahions,  ic.,  are  sold,  place  thes 
and  In  many  casea—absolate  ik 
withia  the  reacB  of  the  massea  of  tl 
Bed,  Water.  Waltr-baU,  nmtkiit 
chiefly  employed  tar  patienta  Isbon 
bed-Bores,  paralysis,  spinal  alfeetic 
who  are  the  anbjecta  of  active  snr) 
ment  in  which  equable  sapport  fbi 
or  a  limb  Is  absolnMy  neceeaaiy. 
atmotiOD  and  nse  are  aimitar  to 
viously  noticed,  except  that,  instea 
inflated  with  wr,  they  are  EDed  i 
either  warm  or  tepid.  For  the  bed 
for  long-continoed  nse  generally. 
mnch  inferior  to  air-beda.  Se) 
(aiofm). 

Bed.  ^n,  Stbi.'tux,  L.  ;  St; 
r.;  SoBiCHT,  ^,  Oer.  Inmolt^ 
layer,  aeam,  or  stratam,  thick  or  bb 

Bed.  In  AoHieuUmv,  a  amall  jri 
nsnallf  raised  a  little  above  the  g 
hoe,  in  which  Bowers,  or  other 
raised  or  gfrown. 

BES'BaiTAJt(-e-gihr).  S^Bt 
-O-tB),  Fr.    Sweet-briar  sponge  (w' 

BXE  (be).  ^.  HiTB-BBB, 
(bun'-),  Dovbb'tio  b.  ;  A'riB,  L. 
A.  KBLUFiQrB,  Ac.,  Ft.;  Bibrb,  H> 
&c.,  Ger.  The  a^pit  meU^iea  (Ui 
E.,  £  D.),  one  of  the  hymenop'tera 
and  most  osefU  to  man. 

[Those  denroua  of  studying  the 
enHKHNjr  of  ieM  are  referred  to  tl 
Buber  aod  Latieille ;  and  fbr  the 
mmt  to  Hi.  Cobbetf  a  Uttle  book  < 
tect-l  See  APiuti,  APM,  HiT 
WiX,Ae. 

BSE'-BBEAD.  The  ptrilen  of  1 
lected  by  be«e  as  food  for  their  yon 

BEB'-llLiri.  Syii.  Pbop'ous,  ] 
resinous  matter  with  which  beee  i 
combs  to  the  bivos,  and  dose  np 
the  cells. 

BEECH  (becbe).  ^nt-  BnCR'-: 
avB,  L.;  HiTBi,  H.  coMinnt,  Fi 
G»niiiBB.,QeT.  Thafe^guMtyhMe 
a  magnificent  English  foTest.t»s,  < 

1  TtiiM  wkB&u\kiiHa^  tiatlha  I 


aoo 


BEEF^BEEB. 


which  it  is  very  tightly  rolled  ap,  secored 
with  a  doth,  and  boand  as  closely  as  possible 
with  broad  tape.  A  piece  of  8  lbs.  will  require 
about  5  hours'  gentle  boiling,  and  should  be 
placed,  in  the  same  'state,  whilst  stiU  hot,  under 
a  heavy  weight,  or  in  a  press,  for  a  few  hours. 
The  ribs,  or  (better)  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
flank,  is  generally  selected.  The  last  should 
be  '  hung'  in  a  deunp  place  for  a  day  or  two 
before  curing  it. 

2.  (Mrs.  BnndelL)  From  stewed  shin  of 
beef  and  ox-tail,  re-stowed  with  a  glassful  each 
of  wine  and  ketchup,  and  some  of  the  old 
broth,  and  then  poured  into  moulds.  Sweet 
herbs,  sliced  eggs,  and  pickles,  may  be  added 
at  wilL 

Beef^  Dutch,  Hung  Beef.  The  round,  run^, 
vein^'piece,  or  thick  flank,  cured,  for  10  or  12 
days,  with  dry  salt  to  which  a  little  saltpetre 
and  some  sugar  and  black  pepper  has  been 
added;  and  afterwards  'hung'  for  use.  It 
eats  well  if  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  car- 
rots. If  to  be  grated  or  shred,  as  Dutoh,  and 
eaten  as  a  relish  on  bread  and  butter,  then 
cut  a  lean  bit,  boil  it  till  extremely  tender, 
and  while  hot  put  it  under  a  press.  When 
cold,  fold  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  hang  it  in 
.  a  rerj  dry  place.  It  will  then  keep  two  or 
three  months. 

Beet,  Fott'ed.    See  Potted  Meats,  &c. 

Beef,  Spiced  (splsf ).  Salted  beef  when  spices 
(usually  black-pepper  and  eUltpice)  have  been 
added  to  the  salt,  &c.,  used  in  curing  it.  See 
CoLLABED  Beef  (above). 

BEEK  (here).  Sjfn,  Bi^bb,  Fr. ;  Bieb,  D., 
Ger. ;  Bibba,  It ;  CEBEyi"8iA  (-vizh'-'&), 
Cbbti''8ia  (Pliny),  C.  lupula'ta*  (i.0.hopp'd 
or  modem  b.),  vi'ifUM  Anglic'anum*,  V. 
hobdea'obum*  (-sh'iim),  Zy'thum*  (or 
•THUS* ;  ZvBoc,  Or.),  &c.,  L. ;  Bebe,  Beebb, 
Sax. ;  Bib,  W.  An  aqueous  infusion  of  malted 
g^in  which,  after  being  boiled  with  hops,  has 
undergone  the  vinous  fermentation ;  malt- 
liquor.  The  word  beeb  is  now  the  common 
generic  term  for  all  fermented  malt-liquors, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  other  beverages  prepared 
by  a  process  of  brewing.  Whenever  the  term 
is  used  in  a  special  sense,  it  is  with  a  descrip- 
tive prefix,  as,  for  example,  spruce  beer,  ginger 
beer,  &c, 

JERst,  Ale  and  wine  are  fabled  to  have  been 
invented  by  Bacchus;  the  former,  in  Egypt, 
where  the  soil  aftd  dimato  would  not  permit  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  art  of  brewing  to  Isis, 
the  wife  of  OsMs,  and  notices  zythwn  (Uu^oq), 
a  beer  obtained  from  bariey.  Malt-liquor  was 
undoubtedly  employed  as  a  beverage  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ ;  and,  pro&bly,  very 
much  earlier.  Xenophon  distinctly  alludes  to 
it  in  his  famous  retreat  (b.o.  401).  Aristotle 
speaks  of  'beer-drunkenness;'  and  Theo- 
phrastuB  calls  it  'barley- wine.'  The  Romans 
learned  the  art  of  brewing  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  ^ve  the  liquor  thus  made  the  appropriate 
ajune  of  eerwma  (qaam  Oererisia),  from  its 


being  the  product  of  corn*  the  gif( 
The  most  celebrated  beer  of  andant 
the  'I'ilu'nan  pota'Utm,*  so  named  a 
at  the  mouth  oi  the  NUe  where  bee 
pared  in  great  perfection.  The  u 
was  Ukewise  known  to  the  andent 
Germans,  and  probably  also  to  i 
ancient  nations  inhabitmg  tl^e  temp 
Pliny  says  "  Zgthmm  is  nmsde  in  E( 
and  ce"ria  in  Spain,  and  many  othi 
beer)  in  GauL"  In  our  own  count 
early  known  and  valued  as  a  here; 
art  of  ite  preparation  appears  to 
obtained  either  from  the  Romans  or  t 
According  to  Verstegan,  "  This  exi 
healthsome  liquor,  beere,  antiently 
as  of  the  Danes  it  yet  is,  was  of  tb 
invented  and  brought  into  use." 
are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  In 
Wessex  (a.d.  680).  Alebooths  wen 
by  law,  A.D.  728.  By  the  beginn 
18th  century  ale  was  drunk  general 
land.  By  a  statute  of  James  III,  o 
it  was  made  a  capital  oft'ence  to  mb 
beer  (a.d.  1482).  In  1492^  a  li 
granted  to  a  brewer  at  Oreenwid 
50  tons  of  that "  ale"  called  "  beer" 
the  distinction  between  the  two 
being,  that  the  latter  was  flavoured  i 
wood  or  others  bitters ;  whereas  a 
Ale  was  originally  made  from  barle 
yeast  alone,  and  those  who  put  i 
else,  were  held  to  sophisticate  the  li 
were  introduced  A J>.  1524 ;  and  ti 
modem,  or  hopp'd  beer,  may  be  tn 

By  statute  of  James   I  the   " 
"here"  was  taxed,  and  "one  qt 
best  thereof,"  ordered  to  be  sold  f 
(a.d.  1610).    Alehoutes  were  first 
1621,   and  during  the  reign  of 
were,   together   with  all  maU-Uq 
under  the  control  of  the  Excise 
By  the  Statutes  1  &  4  WUl.  IV  { 
vions  enactments  respecting  malt 
their  sale,  were  reduced  to  their  pi 
Beer    is    now  the  common   bevei 
European  countries  where  the  vi 
subject  of  rustic  husbandry. 

QuaL  Pure  malt-liquor  which 
gone  suffident  fermentation,  is  pei 
token  in  moderation,  one  of  the  i 
some  beverages  that  can  be  di 
is  the  most  nutritious  variety, 
moderately  mature,  is  the  one  b* 
to  the  debilitated  and  delicate; 
porter,  owing  to  being  less  rich  ii 
and  g^mmy  matter,  and  from  bd 
astringent  from  high-dried  oi 
malt  being  used  in  its  preparation,  i 
agrees  better  with  bilious  constii 
the  dyspeptic.  Much,  however, 
acquired  taste  and  habit  The  n 
some,  and  perhaps  the  least  ei 
beverages  obtained  from  malt,  are  tl 
as  Eait'India,   Scotch,  and  J9ao* 


1  tha  bo|it  M  ia,  mfortniiBtelT,  now 
.  A  Ute  writer  hu  dncribM  good 
iCritiDiii,  from  the  nigar  uid  maci- 
I  it  crmUiiu  j  exhilanitiiip,  from  iti 
i  itmgtbciuiig  and  narcotic,  from 
"      ■  .,.>         .      ^  thint- 


iil  slightlf 
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Me  rot  the  lout  importanb  In  general,  how- 
ever, when  the  nine  quantity  and  qaalit;  of 
niateriat*  are  einplajed,  and  tho  tanu  time 
alloKwi  for  the  maturation  of  the  liquor,  tlio 
chief  cauM*  of  tbii  diversity  will  be  found  to 
depend  on  tbe  water  ujied  in  the  hrewiog,  and 
the  method  followed  [n  the  preparation  of  the 
malt.  Thui,  Barariam,  Scotrh,  and  Burton 
altM,  diOer  in  style  from  other  alcg  chieflj  from 
being  fennented  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 
front  the  water  employed  in  the  breiving  being 
tliat  uaaally  denominated  'bard;'  whilit  por/sr 
and  tlaul  differ  ttam  all  thene,  benaase  they  are 
brewed  from  a  miitare  of  pale  and  roaitcd 
malt.  It  ii  from  cbubcb  like  thcee,  though 
apparently  trivUl,  that  tbe  many  varietjes  of 
malt  liquor  met  with,  at  the  present  day, 
orLginnte. 
MateriaU,  Mamf.,  ^.  See  Malt,  IIofs, 
,   Bbewino,  tx. 

Puritg.  The  leiding  chancteiistics  of  good 
tieer  are  transpaj«ncy,  a  lino  colour,  an  agrce- 
thle  «emi-Tinous  flavour,  and  the  property  of 
remaining  for  nevcral  bourn  exposed  in  a  glass 
it  cup  withoDt  becoming  '  flat '  or  insipid.  If 
r  the  materials  used  wens  good,  if  tbe  brewing 
r  was  slcilfully  condneted.  if  the  liquor  has  been 
■  carefully  stored  in  perfertly  sweet  casks  or 
esseli,  in  a  suitable  cellar,  for  a  sufficient 
ime,  and  has  not  been  tampered  with,  this 
I  will  almost  always  be  the  ease.  Hence  colour, 
'  truisparency,  and  Savour,  and  the  power  of  re- 
'  eisbng  eiposnrc,  are  teats  of  tbe  purity  and 
^  ^  ,'  quality  of  beer,  which  sliould  not  be  lightly 
(  of  table  beer.  Stoct,  buowh  I  treated.  There  are  none  more  simple  and 
.  M«  simply  richer  or  stronger  de-  |  effectual;  and,  togetlier  with  a  good  'palate,' 
of  porirr,  and  may  be  said  to  have  and  a  close  olmervunce  of  its  cllpet«  on  tlio 
iUDe  retatinn  to  the  hiKher  qualities  head  and  on  the  stomach,  will  readily  dis- 
la  that  porter  holds  witli  regard  to '  Unj^tsh  pure  and  wbolesomc  beer  from  '  doc- 
tritter  beer.  1  n  London,  puutlb  is  lured '  and  inferior  liquor.  If,  tberefaro, 
IK;  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  I  we  tind  a  sample  of  beer  pussesdiDg  the  above 
tltB  prcTailing  beverage  of  this  kind  ,  qualities  and  in  good  condition,  and  oti  test- 
by  the  masses,  of  whatever  cbiss, .  iug  it  for  its  alcohol  and  saccharinu  matter, 
goes  hj  the  name  of  beer.  find  these    substunces   in    such    quantities   as 

1  great  elawes  of  malt-liquor  above  fairly  to  represent  the  amount  of  malt  which 
o,  an,  independently  of  mere  ditfer- 1  sliould  have  been  used  in  the  brvwing  of  euuh 
itrength,  eicellence,  and  commercial  \  a  liquor,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
kctioallj  snhdivided  into  au  almost  contrary,  infi-r  it  to  be  pure;  because  the  oh- 
■  '■  ■■     -  -  --_    jp(^  f^  which  adulleraliou  is  practised— the 

.    saving  of  malt  and  hops — did  not  exist  in  this 
To  drmoAtlrale  the  purity  of  beer,  re- 
<iuires  on  elaborate  and  troublesome  analysis, 
which  can  only  he  perfcmncil  by  those  sccus- 
:    timed  to  chemical  operation.     I.I001I  and  puro 
1   beer  should  cimtain  nothing  hut  what  eiintN  iu 
:    the  nuilt,  tbe  lioim,  and  tlie  water,  from  which 
' :  is  brewed,  or  whieli  is  produced  froiu  theui 
n  tlie  imx4.>«seH  of  •  nuudung,"  '  fcniii'nlatiiiu." 


,  refreshing,  i  ntaaitsting, 

bncngB."     Iti  effects, 

dy,  or  in  eiceas,  for  the  moat  pert 

hoi«  of  other  intoxicating  liquors — 

LicrT,  and  crime ;  and  these  in  direct 

I  ai  it  defiatei  from  tbe  troe  standard 

and  eicellence. 

be  uiMroM  tarittit  lit  malt-liqnor 

in  commerce,  may  be  resolved  into 

rfiisn  HI  and  pobtib.  Alb  of 
ii  brewed  rbiefij  from  pale  malt,  and 
Dy  of  a  light  amber  colour.  Pale 
MDufaeturcd  fnim  tbe  finest  and 
Iried  malt,   and  the    choicest   hops, 

in  elects.  Uiuj  alb  differs  from 
1  being  sweeter,  stronger,  and  almost 

tbe  Savour  of  the  hop.     UilTER  alb 

BBBB  has,  as  a  mle,  less  body  than 
ikI  ii  more  highly  hopped.    Table 

imk.  liqnor  communly 
fbor  times  the  pivportio' 
eaeot  in  ordinary  beer  or 
I  from  ale  chiefly  in  its  being  artifi- 
weA  by  tbe  use  <i  roasted  malt,  wbicli 
l>  to  It  a  pccaliar  bitter  Oavour.  In 
iticogth,  it  stands  about  midway 
i^t  and  strong  alea,  althon^h  fre- 

Bwed   of   a   strength   very  slightly 


amb»  of  vaiivties.  Every  county, 
n,  and  almoct  every  brewer,  ii  din- 
1  by  the  production  of  a  dlllerenl- 
beer,  readily  perenved,  and  highly 
pd  hy  their  respective'  m.. 

ind  quality  of  the  materiitls  empliiyed 
lanufacture— the  temperature  of  the 
d  tor  mashing — the  dunitioa  of  the 
the  tcmperatore  at  which  tbefermei 
mndncted,  and  the  extent  to  wlurh 
1,  together  with  numerous  other  ci 
n,  which,  though  usually  of  an  act 
d  nneertain  character,  are  nevertb 
imX  to  afleot  the  ftavonr  and  quality 
iafc  Anonf  tiMse,  those  depending 
■Jmnn  of  tba  Innidiag,  tbe  lonl'it}    ' 


xmlitr.    ">l.l 


Ailuller-ilioji.  Until  the  year  IBCa.  nothing 
was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composiljon  of 
Ui^  hut  malt  and  hoi» ;  nnd  the  Act  5«  Geo. 
Ill,  cap.  5B,  imisisee  a.  i>cniilty  of^iilX)  on  r-~ 

brewer,   dealer, 


.all  r 


f  retailer  of  beer," 


.  .,   _.   _j  bia  posRCssion,  » 

mlb,  or  put  iiituany  worta  or  Wir, 
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any  mobues,  honey,  liqnorioe,  Titriol,  quassia, 
ooccalni  indicoi^  grains  of  paradise,  Qninea- 
pepper,  or  opiam,  or  any  extract  or  preparation 
of  these  substances,  for,  or  as  a  substitnte  for, 
malt  or  hops;"  and  a  fhrther  penalty  of  £600 
on  any  **  druggist^  or  vendor  of,  or  dealer  in 
drugs,  or  chemist,  or  other  person  whaterer," 
who  shall  "  sell,  send,  or  deliver  to  any  licensed 
brewer,"  &c.,  any  of  the  above  materials.  How- 
ever, by  the  Act  25  Vic,  caj).  22,  s.  20,  so  much 
of  the  above  is  repealed  as  rdates  to  hops. 
This  Act  provides  that— 

"  On  and  after  the  16th  Sept,  1862,  so  much 
of  an  Act  passed  in  the  &6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Third,  cap.  58,  and  (ff  an 
Act  passed  in  the 7th  and  8th  years  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  cap.  52,  and  of  any 
other  Act  relating  to  the  revenue  of  excise,  as 
imposes  any  excise  penalty  upon  any  brewer  of, 
or  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  becr>  for  receiving 
into,  or  having  in  his  possession,  or  using  or 
mixing  with  any  worts  or  beer,  any  article  for, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  or  as  prohibits  the 
sale  of  any  such  article  to  the  said  persons, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed:  provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  bo 
construed  to  extend  to  repeal  any  such  penalty 
or  prohibition  so  far  as  regards  any  article 
which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt, 
notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  also  a  substi- 
tute for  hops." 

Prior  to  this  an  Act  (10  Vic,  c.  5)  had  been 
passed  allowing  brewers  to  use  sugar  under 
certain  restrictions. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  brewer  may  use 
hops,  quassia,  wormwood,  gentian,  or  any  other 
simple  bitter ;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  use  any 
substitnte  for  malt,  such  as  unmalted  grain, 
sugar  in  a  liquid  state,  molasses,  or  any  sub- 
stance which  would  give  pungency  or  intoxicat- 
ing properties  to  &e  beer,  such  as  cocculus 
indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  tobacco,  &c.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  authenticated  fact,  that  beer 
is  commonly  and  sometimes  dangerously  adid- 
teroted.  The  cupidity  of  fraudulent  brewers 
and  publicans  frequently  induce  them  to  iritro* 
duce  other  ingredienta  than  malt  and  bitters 
into  their  liquors,  with  a  view  of  giving  them 
a  false  appearance  and  strength.  Thus,  to 
give  pungency — capsicum,  grains  of  paradise, 
ginger,  &c.,  have  been  added ;  to  give  intoxi- 
cating properties— opium,  cocculus  indicus,  to- 
baccco,  &c. ;  as  a  substitute  for  malt — molasses, 


adding  a  bladder  of  poiter-ezinet  (t 
termed  '  P.  £.')  to  each.  This  *P.E.*Mti 
ture  of  powdered  ooocnlns,  Spmish.islJ'i 
mel,  capsicum,  ftc^  boiled  up  with ' 
water  to  the  oonsistenoe  of  a  thin 
then  put  into  bollocks'  hladden. 

Exam^  T99U9  <fv.  The  analyaii  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  as  dmi^i 
is  a  matter  of  ooosideFable  ^fficuUj.  T 
therefore  defer  its  eonsidetatioii  ntil^ 
to  the  article  Pobtib,  as  that 
beer,  on  account  of  its  edloar»  is  noi 
one  most  difficult  to  ezamine,  but 
most  frequently  adulterated.  See  Ali^  i 
iHO,  Hops,  Malt,  Pobisb,  Ac. 

Beer,  hm'bm,     SyM,    Amsmm, 
formerly  much  drank  in  Londoo*  ~ 
a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  amther  mali^  m 
of  pale  maU,  with  about  6  Ibe.  of  h 
quarter.     It  was  generally 'tapped' 
few  days  after  it  had  done  '  working,' 
chiefly  used  mixed  with  bitten,  or  waM 

•PUBL.' 

Beer,  Wheat'en,   Wkeaf-mali  Bmr. 
Mvic. 

***  Besides  m&l4  liquor,  or 
so-called,  a  somewhat  similar  bevwagi^t 
of  inferior  quality,  may  be  prepared : 
vegetable  substance  rich  in  stareb  ni  fl^ 
as  noticed  in  our  article  on  BBBWivak  CM 
summer  beverages  also  pass  under  the  M 
but  in  both  the  cases  referred  to^  tfasiff' 
the  characteristic  ingredient^  or  thai  ^ 
vegetable  employed,  is  always 
in  pea-shell  beer,  potato-beer,  ^ 
Examples  of  some  of  these  are  given 

Beer,  Gin'ger.    8yn.    CkbbtibIa  ('-^ 

ZIKGIB'SBIS,  C.  Zm  eiBEBA'lA*,  G.  cux  i^ 
bbb*  (-Sr-e),  L.  Prep,  1.  Lmwip-mi^ar^ 
good  unbleached  Jamaica  ffinper  (w^-tar^ 
I  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  f  os.  (or  toHmi^ 
\  oz,);  2  or  8  lemtma  (sliced);  boiti^  ^ 
1  gaL ;  macerate,  with  frequent  stirring 
covered  veteel,  until  barely  luke^MKrah 
add  of  sf^***^>  li  or  2  os.  (about  }  a  ^ 
glassful),  and  keep  it  in  a  moderatd|j  ^ 
place,  to  excite  a  brisk  fermentation;  thf  I 
day  rack  or  decant  the  liquor,  and  itni 
through  a  jelly -bag  or  flannel;  aUov  t 
work  for  another  day,  or  two,  according  M 
weather ;  then  skim  it,  again  decant  or  ib 
and  put  it  into  bottles,  the  corks  of  w 
should  be  '  wired '  down. 

2.  Good  white  tugar,  18  to  24  2ft».;  ii 
juice  or  lime-juice,  1  quart ;  finest  Nmi 


treacle,  colouring,  honey,  &c. ;   to  impart  a 
false  appearance  of  age — sulphuric  acid,  alum, 

green  vitriol,  glycerin,  mustard,  &c. ;  to  remove  !  honey,  1  or  2  ibe, ;  brviaed  Jamaica  ^Mfi 
acidity — pearlash,  soda,  chalk,  kc^ ;  and  to  im- !  Ib, ;  pure  eqft  water  (that  baa  been  h, 
part  a  fnithy  head — alum,  foots,  table-salt,  &c.  |  and  then  allowed  to  settle),  q.  s.  BoQ 
The  publicans  generally '  reduce'  their  strong  I  ginger  in  3  galle,  of  the  water  for  half  an  I 
beer  with  wafer  (which  they  call  'liquor'),  and  |  then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and  the  b 


add  treacle,  together  with  a  mixture  of  copperas, 
eaU,  and  alum  (termed  '  heading '),  to  make  it 
bear  a  frothv  head.  The  cheap  beer  suld  in 
many  of  the  low  taverns  of  London  is  made  by 

iUviding  the  contents  of.  two  butts  between  \  ccovkw  vj  Mrmw*,  «wx  «\amix^vj  w^iMce  \ 
^'        ^utts,  tUUng  tiiom  np  with  wp.ter,  and  WvqimS^  tone  «&ia>it\n&i«3\.\MMx.  kltet 


with  sufficient  water  (see  above)  to  maki 
whole  measure  18i^aZ^.«.,and  strain  the  mi: 
as  before.  When  tlie  liquor  has  become  al 
cold,  add  the  white  of  1  ^g,  and  |jl»  s 
essetice  0/  lemons  «dA.  fftxoiB^lj  a^tate  tlw 


I  of  ths 
!  it,  wid'  f4aRi  the  boOlM 

m  crUar,  jut  m  ii  done  with 

It   wUl  be  md;  for  nM  in 

,  and  will  keep  gum  for  Mvenl 

'Uitod  for  immedute  qm,  aboat 

m^j  be  added,  m  in  f  ormnla  1 ; 
U  not  keep  n  veil,  or  be  quite 
.  and  tnm  from  depcwit.  Tlie 
A  emctxt  of  Iraian  maj  be  ic- 

hj  ertam  0^  tartar  (in  powder) 
d,  *  or.  I  aad  lemoa*  (lUced)  1} 
M  with  the  mgar,  ie. ;  bat  the 
k  ia  prcf nBble,~Pniif.  IS  gatU. 
Lnt  bnttlM,  or  3D  dot.  ar^amrj 

OMAiTxora: — a.  Into  «aeh  bottla 
■iri  turner  of  gitger,  I  drop ; 
ir  tnpillairr,  \  ot.  ;  (or  in  lien  of 

"t-ipoanful ;)  and  611  with  aerated 
t  tiK  '  bottling  machine,'  in  the 

di  battle  pat  into  or  tkrtt  Uimpi 
them  to  the  proper  heigfat  with 
llniw  in  (t{uickl;)  an  rfftrvemimg 
fattier,  ud  inatantlj  cork  the 
tan  the  cork  with  wire. 
I  cooling  and  refreahing  drink  in 
bo  J  and  aa  a  natoratiro  after 
i»  (atigiip,  Ac 

ijradocta  of  all  the  abore  for- 
■  iiiaiM(}i  it.  are  excellent  t  thooe 
'la,  of  the  veiy  fineit  deicription, 
■■aad  anperior  to  nine  tenth*  of 
*  the  bctt  in  the  ihopa.  Thei 
hi  bj  wiy  of  diitinction,  LlMO  - 
Vn-BISB,     IHFBBUL    U.-B..    &£. 

cIn  are  nude  b;  omitting  lome  of 
Tit,  and  particuLarlj  a  portion  of 
The  ipn^er-brer  vended  at  Id. 
Mi;  with'that  known  aa  QiaeKK 
UU  Por,  Ac.,  arc  frcneralW  made 
V  (I  to  I  U.  to  the  gal),  and 
md  with  a  little  eoane  ginger, 
I  with  S  Ht.  of  lugar  to  the  pal. 
\  3  feara,  if  not  hnttkd  for  ail 
weD-itored ;  and  with  3  Ibi.  to  the 
,  when  it  forma  a  eplendid 


See  Srmm  Bbib. 
iH.     Sf».  CiitBVia'u   (-viih'.)  I 

Aimi'iri,  C.  ABiKfici",  L.  1 
w.ia.,  uu,^cto/.pr„ce,ko,.; 
r,  1  gal.  1  rail  well,  and  when  ' 
add  of  jftiut,  i  a  wine-gliuaful ;  I 
daT  iottU  like  fpnger-beer. 
ef  epnKu,  ^  plnci  pimeafo  and 
ea),  of  each,  6  01.  ,■  hopi,  i  It.  ,- 
at  boil  the  whole  for  1(1  minatea. 
•M  if^ft^,  13  Itr.  (or  good  irtacU, 
'«)Mlw,llgalla.;mix  well.and, 
kMBI*^  ftrUMf  add  of  yeatt,  1 
ha  Bftii  iM  twnm^ai  hir  MhoBt 
Halt.  ^  / 

■     ~      ■■  ■/ 
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Begnrded  Ijy  aome  perKini  aa  an  a^rrecable 
'mmDwr-drink,'  and  often  Ibnnd  naefnl  during 
kmg  aaa-TOjragaa.  When  made  with  lama. 
t¥gar  it  ia  called  warn  btbdci-bubj  when 
with  moiit  angar  or  treacle,  bbowb  anpoi- 
BBBB.  An  inferior  aort  ia  made  bj  aainiF  lea* 
■ngar,  or  more  water,  if  made  with  1^  to  1| 
tt.  of  Ump-ngar  per  gal,  and  without  jcart, 
in  B  umilar  manDor  to  that  dcarrihed  under 
OivoBB-BnB(JVo.8),it  ma;  be  kept  a  tweUe- 

ontb,  at  longer,  in  a  modentel;  cool  place. 

Beer,  Sngu.  Sga.  Ckbbvh'ia  (-*Iih'-)  uo'> 
CHUI,  h.  Vtata  wairt  ngar  (I  to  2  M«.  to 
the  jTfit.)  and  a  little  ilop*;  aa  treaele-hocr. 

B«H,  TraB'ela  (trjlcl-).  ^.  Cibitis'ia 
Ffoia  uc'cBABj,  Ac,  L.  .Prep,  1.  Vrum 
■ '  or  molaue*.  |  to  2  Ui.  per  gal.  (accord- 
tbe  deaired  atrength) ;  hope,  J  to  {  ox,  / 
yeatt,  a  table-ipoonlnl ;  wafer,  q.  •,;  treated 

2.  Bopi,'i\Ui.;  ei>nand«rt,\o*.!Capiicitm' 

jNXii  (cnt  anuU),  t  aj. ;  nnter,  8  galla.  J  boil  f or 

10  or  15  miontea,  and  atrain  the  'liquor' 

through  a  coarw  aiere  into  a  baurel  containing 

;i>,  28  Ibe.;  then  throw  back  the  hopa,  Ac^ 

the  copper,  and    rcboil    tbem,  for  10 

itei^  with  B  wcood  8  galla.  of  (oo/er,  whieh 

:  be  attained  into  the  barrel,  aa  before ; 

next '  rummage '  tba  whole  well  with  a  etont 

■tick,  add  of  cold  water  21  galla.  (Mfflcient  to 

make  tba  whole  meaanre  87  galla.),  and,  after 

mixing,  itir  in  \  B  pint  of  jood /nu* 

laatlj,  let  it  remain  for  SA  honn  in  b 

moderately  warm  place,  after  which  it  may  be 

'   '  '  >  the  cellar,  and  in  two  or  thnw  daja 

,'    or    'tapped'    on   'dranght.'     In  b 

will  bo  fit  to  drink.    Very  anperior. 

—end.    1    barrvl,    or    36    galluna.     I'or    a 

rironger  &rar,36  lit.,  or  even  i  cmt.  of  treacle, 

may  be  uaed.     It  will  then  kevp  good  for  a 

twelvemonth. 

boleaome  drinki  but  one  apt  to 
prove  laiatira  when  taken  in  large  qnautitie*. 
See  Bbiwiho,  Uingbb  Ubeb,  Uowpibo,  Ik. 

BZE&8.  (In  pharauiey.)  Sgit.  CsuiTia'IJl 
(■vlzh'-e-e)  KESICi'tji,  L.  The  general  noter* 
and  preparofioB  of  tbeev  artirivH  have  been 
alreaily  noticed.'  They  arc  little  employed 
in  thia  uountry.  The  ingredieali  aliould  be  eo 
proportioned  tbHt  from  i-  to  ^  a  pint  may 
form  the  proper  dote.     The  following  are  «i- 

Beer,  AntlaeoTbn'tlc.  Syn.  CkBins'u  an- 
Tlat.ijkiic'TlCA,L.j  SlPlKBTTE',  Fr.  I'rep.  1. 
(I'.CoiL  183'J.)  Scvrvg-grau  i.nii  b*dt  0/ lie 
tpmce-Jlr,  of  each,  1  o». ;  kortr-radith  nml,  2 
oi. ;  (all  freali,  and  bruiacd  or  nliccd ;)  new  alt 
or  beer,  3t  pint*  (Bay,  1  gal.) ;  niBci-ratv  4  daya, 
)ireM,  atid  atrain  for  use. 

i.  (PI1.  Castr.  Buth.  1810.)  EorteToduh 
(trexh),  4  Iba. ;  Juniper  brrriet,  3  IhK.;  roo*  of 
ealamat  arotnatieat  and  bvdt  if  piiiut  abirt, 
of  each,  1  lb.;  ginger,  1  01.;  tgrmp  ("f  brown 
tugar).  6  IbH. ;  beer,  120  Iba.  (aay,  12  J<lH*.l  I 
'  'tys,  or  until  it  fermunta,  tfauu 
Sea  Auit  (.Uedinted). 
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BEERS— BEET. 


decani,  Btrain,  and  add  of  cream  of  tartar,  i 
lb. ;  Hmeture  of  mustard,  {JUmr  of  mmatard  2 
o^^  to  proof  spirit  12  ox.),  5  Iba.  (tay,  \  gal.). 
In  scurvy,  &c 
Beer,  dncho^na.    Syn.  A'ons-BiiB,  Babx'- 

BEEB;  CSBSYU'U.  0INCHO'VJi,&C.,L.     Frep. 

1.  Braised  cimehona-harh,  1  os. ;  proof  spirit 
or  ftmtM/y,  2  oz.;  mix;  tiie  next  dav  add  of 
newhoert  1  qoart,  and  in  8  days  decant  or 
filter. — Dose,    2  or  8  wine-glassfuls. 

2.  (Mntis.)  Cinchona^  4  oz. ;  sugar,  2  lbs. ; 
hoUiMff  water,  5  pints ;  when  lukewarm,  fer- 
ment with  a  little  yeast,  as  for  ginger-beer. — 
J>ose»  1  or  2  wine-glassftils. 

8.  (Ph.  Ferrara.)  Bruised  Peruvian  hark, 
li  ox. ;  einnamou,  2  drs. ;  nutmeg  (rasped),  7 
drs. ;  sugar,  25  oz. ;  geast,  2  oz. ;  water,  5 
pints;  mix,  ferment,  decant,  and  strain,  as 
before. — Dose,  8  or  4  wine-glassfuls.  They 
are 'all  administered  during  the  intermission 
of  agne. 

Bear,  PipeiiMwa.  iS^.  Cbbtib'll  CHniAPH'- 
ILB,  Ac.,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  J.  Parrish.)  Pip- 
sissewa  (chimaphila  nmbellata),  ^  lb. ;  wafer, 
1  gal. ;  boil,  strain,  add  of  sugar,  1  lb. ;  pow- 
dered ginger,  |  oz. ;  geast,  q.  s. ;  and  ferment, 
strain,  and  bottle,  as  for  ginger-beer.  In 
scrofulous  affections ;  especially  of  the  joints. 
— Dose.  Half  a  tumblerful.  It  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  some  American  practitioners. 

Beer,  Barsaparilla.     Sgn.  Lis'bon  di^et- 

BBBB,  SpAN'ISH  JABATB  ;  CbBSYIS'IA  SABfZM, 
C.  BABSAPABIL'LX,  IlTFn'SUlf  B.  PABA'tUM  FEB- 

jcentatk/eb,  Ac.,  L.  Prep.  1.  Compound  ex- 
tract of  sarsaparilla,  1\  oz. ;  hot  water,  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  of  good  pale  or 
East'India  ale,  7  pints. 

2.  Sarsaparilla  ^sliced),  1  Ih.;  guaiacum- 
hark  (bruised  small),  \  lb.;  guaiacum-wood, 
(rasped),  and  liquorice  root  (sliced),  of  each,  2 
ox. ;  aniseed  (bruised),  li  os. ;  mezereon  root- 
hark,  1  OS. ;  cloves,  (cut  small),  i  oz. ;  moist 
sugar,  8i  lbs.;  hot  water  (not  boiling),  9 
quarts ;  mix  in  a  clean  stone  jar,  and  keep  it 
in  a  moderately  warm  room  (shaking  it  twice 
or  thrice  daily)  until  active  fermentation  sets 
in,  then  let  it  repose  for  about  a  week,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Ohs.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
preparations  of  sarsaparilla  as  an  alterative  or 
purifier  of  the  blood,  particularly  in  old  affec- 
tions. That  usually  made  has  generally  only 
one  half  the  above  quantity  of  sugar,  for 
which  treacle  is  often  substituted;  but  in 
either  case  it  will  not  keep  well;  whereas, 
with  proper  caution,  the  products  of  the  above 
formulee  may  be  kept  for  one,  or  even  two 
years.  No  yeast  must  be  used. — Dose.  A  small 
tumblerful  8  or  4  times  a  day,  or  oftencr. 

Beer,  Stomach'ic.  Sgn.  Med'icated  publ; 
Cebetib'ia  BTOifACHlOA,  L.  Prep.  (Dr. 
Quincy.)  Centaurg-tops  and  Roman  worm- 
wood, of  each,  4  handf\ils;  gentian  root 
(bruised),  2  ox. ;  the  gellow  peels  of  6  Seville 
ora»^;  Spanish  angeUecHroot  and  Winter'* 
/ard,  ofoMcb  (bruised),  1  oz,;  new  ale,  or  beer. 


8  quarts  (say,  l^o^)  /  digest  for  a  I 

as  before.    One  or  two  wjbb  gJMrf 

in  the  morning,  and  an  honr  befon  i 

Beer,  8iilpkii''rio  Add.     S^  8i 

LEMONADE;     CeBBTISIA   AdDI  BUIl 

C.  aktiool'ica,  L.  iVep.  1.  IWi 
or  o^er  weak  mild  beer  (^  ale,  to  "M 
concentrated  sulpkurie  aeid  has  beoi 
the  proportion  of  about  1  dr.  to  erm 
pints )  the  whole  being  well  agitated 
and  allowed  a  few  hourt  to  settle. 

2.  Treacle,  14  lbs.;  brmieed  gu^ 
coriander,  |  ox, ;  capsicum  and  dose 
\  OS. ;  water,  12|  galls. ;  ffeaet,  1  ] 
ceed  as  for  ganger-beer,  and  whei 
mentation  is  nearly  oTer,  add  of  oU 
li  ox,  (diluted  with  8  times  its  wingfat 
and  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  li  os. 
in  a  little  water).  It  is  fit  to  drink 
days. 

Uses,  ^c.  It  is  taken  with  great' 
workers  in  lead,  especially  by  those 
in  white  lead  works ;  also  in  cases  of  1 
poisoning  by  lead  or  its  salts,  Ac  A 
f ul  twice  or  thrice  daily.  It  is  boA 
and  wholesome. 

Beer,  Tar.  Sgn,  Cebeyib'ia  fi'c 
liq'uid^  L.  Prep.  (DuhameL) 
pints;  tar,  1  pint;  AoM^y,  |  pint; 
pints ;  mix,  and  gently  simmer  togel 
hours ;  when  lukewarm  add  of  geesl 
let  it  ferment  for  86  hours,  and  stn 
toral,  anti-asthmatic,  antiphthisic,  k 
One  wine-glassful  before  each  meal, 
chial  and  chest  diseases,  and  indf 
sumption.    See  Beebs  (In  Fharmacj 

BEES'WnrO.  The  second  or  ps( 
so  much  admired  in  port  and  a  1 
wines,  and  which  forms  in  them  o 
kept  for  some  time  after  the  first  or 
has  formed.  It  consists  of  minute,  | 
fioAting  particles  or  lamellae  of  tui 
and  freer  from  astringent  matter, 
deposited  in  the  first  crust.  Sc 
Wines,  Ac 

BEET  (bete).     Sgn.  Be'ta,  L.; 
Bette,  Fr. ;    Bebte,  Mangold,  ] 
Oer. ;   Bietola,    It.    The  common 
plants  of  the  genus  '  beta,'  and  thi 
ChenopodesB  (DC).    There  are  said 
two  distinct  species  cultivated — beti 
and  h,  horten'sis—etuih  of  which 
several  varieties ;  those  of  the  first, 
we  have  chiefiy  to  consider,  product 
fieshy  root  (bebt'-boot,  m aii'oold-i 

Be't^,    L.;    BETTEBATEf    Fr. ;     BOT 

Ac,  Ger.),  which  is  both  sweet  and  : 
those  of  the  other,  only  succulent  lea 
varieties  most  useful,  and  now  the  n 
sively  cultivated  in  England,  are  ol 
tively  recent  introduction;  field* 
mangold-wurxel  of  the  Germans,  ha 
only  brought  under  the  notice  of  m 
turists  towards  the  end  of  the  last  o 
\     l\a\i'BiM(C    ^Qft  ^TvaxD  Best. 


BEET  KOOT--BELL. 


M6 


msA.  B.  ttuak"! 

m,  -BnTKKATB  c„   Baoirb 

B.  DI  SUITT^Ae,  ^.;  Hav- 
m.  If  AMsn-w^  Ac.,  Oct.  A 
pm^f*ri*  (Unn.),  ind  that  uni- 
bj  Engluh  hrmm.  Boot,  red 
whita  inule ;  eht«fl j  gmwii  ■■ 
r  cattle,  beinB  Tutl;  mperior 
turn  b«Mi  sted,  in  Oemuuij,  m 
*  faread  in  timet  of  uandty. 
i  and  eaten  like  ipinscli. 
^n.  Cir'LUAMT  BIBT,  Oabdib 
■B,    BXKC'-MITI,    &c.:    Bm'u 

riAA'au  B,  L.;  BmKRArB, 
w  sSUL  Ae,  a«r.  Boot,  tea- 
md,  and  of  a  rid  nd  ooloiir 
■d  IwnM  mncb  nwd  in  nkdi, 
oiAarir;  >l<o  madd  into  a  con- 
'  coofcction.  Hie  kind)  moat 
ilada  are  tlw  ihaiJi  Bid  and  tbe 
ID  Tarietifli  of  Cwtelnandari. 
^a.  Bi'ia  Mabit'ika,  L.  Said 
laiie^  for  dreuinE  ai  ipinach. 
^  B^-ra  alV  B.  tul- 
.  crcxa,  !>.;  Bim  bi^nchi, 
?r.  A  lab-variety  of  the  red 
vUte,  aod  lieni.«  preferred  for 
;  that  with  a  purple  crown  being 


etiei  of  beet  re- 
ttn  in  tlieir  genenl  propeiijea. 
BtuoorbotiA  detergent,  emol- 
Aiaw;  and  tbdr  rooti  contain 
i|n,  which,  bj  proper  treatment, 
ted  from  tbeni  of  eieellent 
I  pited  root  ii  ■ometimea  uw^  to 
■ad  foul  ulcers.  When  sliced, 
1  lult-kiii,  a  rerj  palatable  beer 
ti  with  it.  The  leaiei  of  each 
nand  and  eaten  liiie  <pina<'h. 
the  table,  after  being  carefally 
iitwul  whole — neither  aciaped 
,  aeeotding  to  their  iize  and  age, 
1  to  4  boon'  aimmcriDg  or  iMkuug;. 
tOj  Krved  in  alicea,  cold,  inter- 
other  winter  aalad- vegetables. 
t,  Ctstix,  fiai.Ai»,  ScQAK,  Ik. 


BUa'taring  Bettl*.    See  Cavthabu. 

BBLL.  ^a.  Campa'ha,'  Camfak'vla,* 
Ko'laV  TiiiTnn«AB'ui,oii,<  L. ;  Cmwhk, 
CLocKmTB,*Q"nM>T,'yr.i  Qlocii, Sobilli, 
Ac,  Ger.;  Bill,  Biu.a,  Belli,  Su.  A 
hollow  TBuel  or  body,  nmaUj  of  cast  metal, 
with  a  wide  cnp-like  month  expanding  ont- 
wardj,  so  formed  u  to  emit  tonnd  whni  luj- 
pended  and  struck  with  a  hard  •ubstwce.  Tlie 
word  is  also  ^iplied,  either  alone  or  in  compo- 
ntion,  to  lubatances  baring  the  Ague  of  a 
beU;  a*  beltt  (of  flowers;,  beU-animml,  b.- 
JUtmer,  b.-glan,  ka, 

Am,  Mamif.,  4%.  Bella  of  "the  common 
and  well-known  shape,  with  a  thick  Lp  tir 
■ooiidi-baw,  are  the  mciat  effective  known  in- 
for  producing  a  loud  and  mnncal 
•onnd.  snch  h  jon  want  when  yon  erect  a 
lai^  pnblic  clock,  or  put  up  ■  peal  of  church 

lU."     "After  trying  a  number  of  eiperi- 

mts,  at  Messrs.  Wainer's,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  deviatjng 
materially  from  the  ectsbliahed  jiroportions  of 
the  beat  old  Iwlja."  '  This  view  is  borne  oat 
by  the  researches  of  the  aorcmment  commis- 
sioner*' who  visited  the  Faria  Eihilution,  who 
report,  that  among  Uie  '  founders '  of  France 
and  Belgium,  there  are  no  traditiona  of  the 
art.  nor  any  discoveries  or  appliancea  of  modem 
sdencei  tending  to  the  improvement  of  bella, 
or  to  provide  efflcieat  intBtitutes  for  them  [ 
nor  is  there  any  known  improvement  on  the 
established  mode  and  nsnal  material  (bbohii 
or  bill-kral)  for  casting  them.  Sir  C. 
Barry. '  indeed,  accbrding  to  Mr.  Denniaon, 
"  seemed  rather  impreascd  with  the  merits  of 
cast-st«el  bcUsi"  but  both  Prof.  Wheatatone 
and  Mr.  Denniaon  ^fler  from  him  in  opinion. 
Undoubtedly  name  caat-ateel  bella,  of  amall 
aiie,  have  been  produced,  capable  of  yielding 
sounds  of  extraordinary  cleanieae  and  ricbneui 
but,  in  moat  caaca,  owing  to. the  difficulty  in 
giving  the  peculiar  molecular  condition  to  the 
metal  essential  to  a  high  degree  of  sonoroua- 
uess,  their  tones  aio  comparatively  harah  and 
dinagretable.  Well-annealed  glass  offers  a 
cheaper  and  better'  faaterial  than  steel  for 
large  bells  up  to  a  cestaio  size,  whilst  its  tones 
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sound  of  aa  Indian  gong  that  may  be  eadlj 
bfild  foipended  by  the  hand,  is  always  rich'and 
usually  as  loud  and  deep  as  a  bell  dP  ordinary 
construction  which  it  would  take  scTeral  men 
to  lift  The  Chinese  often  use  bells  made  of 
poroelaixi.  Small  hand-bells  for  the  tmlet  and 
boudoir  are  often  made  of  silver*  and  then 
yield  tones  whieh  are  remarkably  soft,  clear, 
and  pleasing.  The  tongue,  clapper,  or  hammer, 
of  bfonse  bells  should  be  of  iron;  and  steel 
bells,  of  bronxe.  Glass  and  porcelain  beUs 
require  the  striking  part  of  the  tongue  to  be 
of  box-wood,  the  proper  weight  being  given 
hw  a  ball  of  iron  cast  on  the  rod  immedUktely 
above  it  and  a  similar  one  screwed  on  the  end 
of  the  rod  immediately  below  it  In  idLcases 
the  hammer-head,  preferably  globular,  should 
strike  the  bell  near  the  verge,  and  should  be 
free  from  projections  or  asperities. 

The  casting,  ^cc^  of  bells  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  other  Articles  in  bronze,  of  corre- 
sponding size*  and  particukoly  of  cannon.  See 
Bell-mbtai^  Bbovsb,  &C. 

BSLL'-MXTAL.  5yj».  JE9  oaxfaisa"b.vu, 
L.;  MiTiiL  DB  csocHB,  Fr.;  Olooksvout, 
Gi^oCKnrBPBiBB,  Ger.  The  alloy,  usually 
bronte,  of  which  bells,  ^cc^  are  made. 

The  composition  ot  bbll-mbtal  varies  con- 
BideraUy,  as  may  be  seen  below : — 

1.  (Standard.)  Copper,  78  parts;  ti»,  22 
parts ;^  fused  together  and  cast  in  the  manner 
described  under  Bbonbb.  The  most  sonorous 
of  aU  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  easily 
fusible,  and  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  a 
vitreous-conchoidal  and  yellowish-red  fracture. 
According  to  Klaproth,  the  finest-toned  Indian 
gongs  have  this  composition. 

2.  (Founder's  Standard.)  Copper,  77  parts ; 
tm,  21  parts;  cmUmany,  2  parts.'  Slightly 
paler  and  inferior  to  No.  1. 

a.  Copper,  80  parts;  tin,  20  parts.*  Very 
deep-toned  and  sonorous.  Ueed  in  China  and 
India  for  the  larger  gongs,  tam-tams,  Ac 

4.  €k}pper,  78  to  80  parts ;  ^  22  to  20 
parts.  Usual  composition  of  Chinese  cymbals, 
tam-tams,  ^fcc. 

6.  Copper,  75  (  -  8)  parts;  ^  25  (  »  1) 
parts.^  Somewhat  brittle.  In  fracture,  semi- 
vitreous  and  bluish-red.  Used  for  church  and 
other  large  bells. 

6.  Colter,  80  parfai ;  Un,  lOi  parts;  gine, 
5i  parts  i  lead,  4i  parts.  English  bell- metal, 
according  to  Thomson.  Inferior  to  the  kst; 
the  lead  being  apt  to  form  isolated  drops,  to 
the  injury  of  the  uniformity  of  the  alloy. 

7.  Gp;^, 68 parts;  tin,  82  parts.*  Brittle; 
fracture,  conchmdal  and  ash-gray.  Best  pro- 
portions for  house-bells,  hand-bells,  Ac.;  for 

^  Tlie  resulting  alloy  probsblv  oonUioi  7  Ca  +  So. 

*  Mwe  antiiaoDy,  or  lome  other  meUl,  is  often  tdded, 
SB  ralMeqnenUy  noticed ;  bat  almji  to  the  injury  of  the 
sUoyu  bell-metiL 

s  £qiul  to  sbout  8  Ca  +  Sn.  In  ■omejnmp  the  pro- 
portion  of  tin  is  so  kiw  u  8S;  or  sren  90  parte,  to  100 
parts  of  copper. 

*  Ifeailf  eqnal  to  6  Ca  +  Sn. 
*XgaMltoMboat4Cu  +  8iL 


which,  howevBT,  2  of  copper,  a 
commonly  substituted  by  wie  foai 

8.  Copper,  72  parts;  <£%  26| 
li  part  Used  bv  the  Pkris  b 
bells  of  small  cloclcs  or  pendulas. 

9.  Copper,  72  parts;  tin,  26 
2  parts.  Used,  like  the  la^  fi 
bells. 

10.  Copper,  70  parts;  Hm,  26 
2  parts.     Used  for  the  belle 
Wishes. 

Conolmdimg  remarke.  Castings 
are  all  more  or  less  brittle;  and, ' 
have  a  colour  varyii^  torn  a  daii 
grayish-white,  which  i»  darkest 
cupreous  varieties^  in  which  it  tm 
on  the  yellowish-ied  or  bluish-red 
the  proportion  of  copper  in  ti 
deeper  and  graver  the  tone  < 
formed  of  it  The  addition  of 
'zinc,  causes  them  to  give  out 
sharper.  Bismuth  and  l»id  ar 
added  to  modify  the  tone,  whid 
affects  differently.  The  addition 
and  bismuth  is  ih«quently  made  b 
to  give  a  more  crystalline  grain 
AU  these  additions  are,  however, 
the  sonorousness  of  bells,  and  of  \ 
utility.  Rapid  refrigeration  ina 
norousness  of  all  these  alloys. 
D^Arcet  reconmiends  the  '  pieces ' 
to  a  cherry -red  after  they  are  cs 
having  been  suddenly  plunged  inl 
to  be  submitted  to  well-regulated 
skilful  hammering,  until  they  : 
proper  form ;  after  which  they  ar 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slow) 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by 
with  their  gongs,  &c.,  a  casing 
being  employed  by  them  to  sup 
tect  the  pieces  duriug  the  expo 
In  a  general  way,  however,  bdlf 
and  completed  by  simple  casting, 
cessarily  the  case  with  aU  very 
Where  the  quality  of  their  tona 
object  sought  after,  the  greates 
be  taken  to  use  commercially  pare 
presence  of  a  very  little  lead  oi 
metal,  greatly  lessens  the  sonoroi 
alloy ;  whilst  that  of  silver  increi 
last  metal  has  been  detected  1 
church  bells  remarkable  for  the 
their  tones — articles  of  silver 
been  cast  into  the  crucibles  of  thi 
votive  offerings^  by  the  pious  i 
former  ages. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  large  1 
uniform  throughout  its  whole  si: 
can  the  ep.  gr,  from  any  given  ] 
its  constituent  metals  be  exact! 
owing  to  the  many  interfering  d 
The  nearer  this  unifomuty  is  a] 
in  other  words,  chemical  combini 
plete,  the  more  durable  and  fin 
be  the  belL 
^     lu  g^HQtsX  v\.  ^a  ^ts^^  uficm 
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BEHZOIC  ACID  (-z5'4k).  RCjRfir  S^. 
Flowbbs  of  benzoin';  Ht'dbatbd  bbn^- 
z07l;  aoidum  bbnzo'lcum  (b.p.) ;  acide 
benzoYqub,  Flbubs  db  benjoik,  &c.,  Fr. ; 
Bbnzobsaubb,  &c.,  Qer.  A  substance  which 
h  commonly  stated  to  be  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  the  true  balsams.  Pure  oil  of 
bitter-almonds  suffers  g^radual  conversion  into 
this  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Prep,  The  acid  of  commerce  is  principally 
obtidned  from  gum-benzoin,  either  by  subUma- 
tion  (dry  way),  or  by  dissolving  it  out  by  means 
of  an  alkali*  or  an  alkaline  c»rth,  in  tne  form 
of  a  salt  (moist  way) ;  but  chiefly  by  the  first 
method. 

1.  By  SUBUMATIOK : — 

a.  Good  benzoin,  crushed  small  or  in  the 
state  of  cocurse  powder,  is  placed  in  a  cylindri- 
cal iron  pot  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  from  8  to 
9  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of 
from  1  to  2  inches  deep.  The  open  end  of 
the  pot  is  next  covered  with  a  sheet  of  soft 
and  loose  blotting-paper,'  which  is  attached  to 
the  rim  with  paste.  A  cone,  cap,  or  cylinder, 
formed  of  strong  thick  paper  (cartridge  paper), 
open  at  its  lower  end,  is  then  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  pot,  including  the  blotting-paper; 
and  this  is  also  attached  with  paste  and 
string.    The  apparatus,  thus  prepared,  is  then 

placed  on  a  sand  bath,' 
and  exposed  for  4  to 
6  hours  to  a  gentle  and 
uniform  heat.  It  is 
next  removed  from  the 
sand  bath,  and,  when  it 
has  sufficiently  cooled, 
inverted,  and  the  string 
detached,  when  crys- 
tals of  benzoic  acid  are 
found  in  the  paper  cone.  If,  owing  to  want  of 
care  in  manipulating,  the  product  is  either 
coloured  or  empyreumatic,  it  must  be  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  then  sub- 
mitted to  powerful  pressure,  and  afterwards 
resublimed.  The  simple  form  of  apparatus 
flgured  in  the  engr.  answers  well  on  the  small 
scale,  and  is  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Mohr. 

b,  (Ph.  D.  1850.)  The  subliming  pot  is 
ordered  to  be  of  sheet-iron.  It  is  to  be  fitted 
into  a  circular  hole  in  a  sheet  of  pasteboard, 
and  a  collar  of  tow  interposed  between  it  and 
the  flange,  so  as  to  produce  a  nearly  air-tight 
junction.  The  paper  receiver  or  cap  is  to  be 
cylindrical,  open  at  one  end  and  about  18 
inches  high,  with  a  diameter  at  least  twice  that 
of  the  pot;  and  it  is  to  be  secured,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  on  the  pasteboard,  and  fas- 
tened to  it  by  slips  of  paper  and  flour-paste.  A 
couple  of  inches  of  the  pot  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  corresponding  hole  in  a  plate  of 
sheet-tin,  which  is  to  l^*  kept  from  contact 
with  Uie  pasteboard  by  the  interposition  of  a 

i  Felt-Liebig. 

*  Onaa  inm  mate  on  vkich  stud  has  been  ipreadr- 
i%.  JBar. 


few  corks ;  and  a  heat*  only  jnat  i 
melt  the  benzoin  ia  to  be  applied 
six  hours. 

e.  (Process  adopted  utApaiiM 
London.)  The  be«t  gnm-benzoB 
an  iron  pot,  set  in  brickwork  ov« 
small  fire-place  (or  flueV  and  eoa 
by  a  conical  metal  neek,  with  a 
(technically  termed  a  '  house ')  line 
blotting-paper,  as  a  receiver  for 
A  piece  of  fine  muslin,  or  of  biboli 
interposed  between  the  top  of  the 
pot  and  the  receiver,  to  prevent  ti 
falling  back  into  the  former.  The 
is  conducted  rather  rapidly,  and  tl 
denses  in  beautiful  whiter  soft,  flex 
which  are  at  once  ready  for  the  ma 
the  process  is  conducted  more  slow 
duct  is  proportionately  acaly. 

Ohs,  Oood  samples  of  benzoin  y 
to  12},  or  even  12|  $,  of  *  flowers ' 
the  flrst  sublimation.'  This,  after  b 
in  blotting-paper  and  again  sub 
8i  to  10}  of  nearly  pure  benzoic 
loss  arising  from  a  second  sublima 
so  great,  that  the  utmost  care  sIkm 
to  avoid  its  necessity. 

2.  In  the  moist  way  : — 

a,  (Ph.  D.  1826;  Scheele's  IVoo 
parts  of  benzoin  and  hydrate  of 
powder,  are  intimately  mixed  to 
boiled  for  about  an  hour,  with 
water;  the  liquor,  after  filtration,  i 
to  ^th,  and  the  lime  saturated  y 
chloric  acid  ;  the  benzoic  acid  crv 
as  the  liquor  cools,  and  is  then  eil 
with  very  cold  water,  and  dried 
heat,  or  it  is  dried  and  sublimed  in 
already  explained.    The  product  < 
mation  is  extremely  white  and  pm 

Obt.  An  economical  and  produc 
but,  to  ensure  success,  a  perfect  mi 
dry  ingredients  must  be  first  mad 
wise  tiie  benzoin  runs  into  a  solid 
boiling  water,  and  the  operation  \ 
"  1  lb.  of  (gum)  benjamin  yields  1 
scr.  of  fiowers."    (Gray.)* 

b,  (Process  of  Stoltze.)  The  be 
solved  in  8  times  its  weight  of  ale 
lution  introduced  into  a  retort»  ai 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  weak  spiri 
is  g^radaally  added,  until  all  the  ti 
sent  is  neutralised ;  water,  equal  U 
the  weight  of  the  benzoin  emplc 
poured  in,  and  the  alcohol  remove 
tiou.  The  fioating  resin  is  now  ; 
the  residual  liquid,  and  washed  ^ 
water,  and  the  washings  added  to 
of  the  retort,  which  will  depoail 
benzoate  of  soda  on  cooling,  ai 
subsequent  evaporation.     From  1 

*  That  of  ft  gas-flftme  ia  recommended, 
small  gas-jets  aaswera  better. 

*  A  pas  with  a  ateam-jacket  answers  w 
manageable. 

s  A.  ttoaiLtity  wbich,  in  oar  ova  experi 
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,     itnrttinjcthealluli  |  water:— 3.  By  iU  ncutml  ulU  with  the  aUifc 
(■•   *l>*  hydrochloric),  BDd  bj    lie^  or  its  neutral  lolution  in  un  aJliali,  fnjina 
imatioiioftlieerudepracipitated   >  bolky,  floh-eoloariid  prpcipitat^  with  ih'" 
cliloridc  of  iron,  which  ii  injolubie  in  witra-  — 
thod*:—  4.  By  its  mlulioD  not  beiog  precipitntwi  by 

hippnrie  add  ii  wry  geatlj  .  «cetuto  of  Imd  until  aft,.r  ucntmlinition  with 
at  15  miantM,  ia  nitne  acid '  |  a  Rxrd  alknti,  when  tlic  acelatr  produce*  u 
water  i*  then  added,  lud  the,  "hitu,  flocculi'nt  precipitate  :— 5.  Byamiiture 
i  to  cobI  and  rrvatalllK.  Tiie  ,  of  ■Ifohul,  ammonia,  ond  wlation  of  chlorido 
lect«d  on  a  filter,  vuhed  with  a  I  of  bariuin,  neither  diaturbinK  >>  mliirion  of  llic 
WatvT,  dried  hj  pre«ure  in  bi- 1  free  acid,  nor  tliat  of  one  of  its  aalti  witli  the 
ind  laatlj,  purified  by  anblima-   alkoliea. 

It  ia  cbemieally  distinfcuiibcd  from  cinnimiu 
add  bjr  not  yiflding  t<Mcotial  oil  of  alni.indj 
when  It  i«  diiitillod  with  oxidixinp  agnitJi.  aa 
chromic  aind  or  a  mixture  of  bichniuialc  of 
I»t«Miuni  and  sulphuric  acid;  and  from  inc. 
pinic  acid,  hy  it>  different  deportment  with 
KHquicbloride  of  iron  (Tm*  3,  ante),  and  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  Kilution  of 
chloride  of  barium  (T.  5.  ariti). 

EMlim. — 1.  By  weighinK-  it  ■*  benioic  acid, 
obtained  either  by  precipitation,  or  by  very 
careful  «n hi Imation  in  a  f;la«  ajijarBtni: — 2, 
By  neutndiKiug  iti  alcohiilie  or  aqueoaa  foln- 
tion,  by  the  nauii  method  of  acidimetry : — 3, 
By  pn-cipitnting  it«  neutral  solution  with 
acetate  of  lead,  or  with  fe«qiiich1cirlde  of  iron, 
and  weifhinft  the  carefully  wailieJ  and  dried 
jirecipitate  cither  ai  benioale  of  lend,  or  a* 
ferric  benioate. 

Pur.  cfc.  White  crj-iUIllne  ailky  plates  and 
necdlea.  haring  an  animatic  odour.  Solubility 
in  cold  water,  1  in  300  j  in  hoilioR  water,  1  in 
12;  ioapirit.lin4.  Alao  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies  and  lime.  Borax  considerably  inerrasn 
ita  aolnbility  in  wat^r  ;  1  of  bennnv  acid  and 
1  of  bomi  arc  soluble  in  100  of  water.    It 

,  - -p....-  ~  . «nUinie«  without  reaidue  when  heated.     It  is 

.  ipemtore  a  litilc  above  it,  I  wimetimc*  met  with  adulterated  with  hipiniric 
boil  DRtil  heati'd  to  about  4<W ; ;  ai^'id,   wliicli  moy  be  caaily   iletected  by   i 


nrinp  of  horaea,  cows,  and  other 
animal*,  id  a  aimilarwayto  that 
arte  acid  ia  obtained,  only  allow. 
'  to  acquire  a  alight  def^ree  of 
«  enporation,  which  last  should 
;  a  heat  ttightJy  under  that  o: 
be  cmde  acid  thus  obtained  ii 
TJowly  direcli'd. 

qnantitie*  of  benzoic  acid  an 
tained  iu  thia  way  on  the  Con- 
ning to  the  pitwesa  buing  clum- 
ric  rally    of    inferior 


il  puriflcatiou,  be  rendetni  quite 
abtained  from  gum  benzoin.' 
Dm  obtainetl  by  sublimition  hea- 
nt  soft,  light)  feathery,  white, 
ds, which  are  ttanaparent  or  semi- 
«itl]  mai«  or  lens  of  a  motber-of • 
:  when  hy  slowly  cooling  its 
tin,  or  by  precipitation  from  s 
knioate,  it  fonni either  thin  plates 
•  diuling  white  cryatalline  pow- 
rakiDUS  when  cold,'  but  scquiroa 
air  odnur  when  gently  w-onned; 
4  i\t  Fahr.,  and  hepinB 


bright  y. 
lol,  diuolvc*  in  about  200  luirta 
f,  and  ahiiit  25  pari«  of  boiling 
>  the  action  of  onlinir;  nitrie 
n  boiling;  and  forms  ealbi  (uik'- 

the  hoaes-^Sp.  gr.  0-6flr.  Its 
1  is  Terr  suSocatin?  and  irrilat- 
«l;  of  4'S!7.  Added  to  fat  uud 
e*  It  either  presents,  or  graitiy 
«naion  of  rancidity. 
It  maybe  recugniied— 1.  By  its 
erties  (appearance,  faaibility,  vo- 
,  tv.)  ilrcBdy  enuincrateil : — 2. 

a>jliibility  in  Hi.lutiinia  of  the 
hj  being  preiipitati^  fmin  tbeiu- 
le  addition  of  one  of  the  stronger 
le  form  of  a  dazzling  while  pow- 

only  sparingly  rolnhle  iu  cold  I 
aeil  as  nil  as  talplmhc  and 


ilti-rcd  form,  by  its  dimiiiiahing  solubility  in 
cold  WHttT,  Hnd  by  its  exhaliug  an  oilour  of 
t'lnigain-U'nna,  and  alteraards  of  hydrocyanic 
aeiil,  wlirn  Hubliuicd.  The  presence  of  succinic 
acid  may  he  rendily  detected  by  its  greatly 
inerpauHl  solnhility  in  cold  water;  that  of 
augur,  iiot  iiiily  hy  its  incivused  solubility,  und 
partial    Tiilutility,   hut   also    1>y  tlie   odour  of 


carflim'l  Wing  erolved  on  the  apiiliciitii 
suincivnt  hvut,  und  tlic  residuuui  bring  bluck 
and  carlHHiaii-ouK ;  that  of  mnijilHir,  by  ita 
]ieru1iar  odour  wlien  gently  healed.  S\k-t- 
moivti,  a]>cinally  pre|iared  for  the  pun'O'Ci  !* 
alao  an  iwcaaiiiual  adnltcrant,  easily  delei-lvd 
by  itH  iii<olnbility  and  other  well-kiiown  yto- 
pi-rtiea.  AH  tliese  aulwtaneca  cither  di-tniy  or 
lurk  the  ]ir<i)ier  crvatalUiie  firm  of  ln'iizoic 


■.,  &T.    Its  chief  UB.'  in  medu-iae  ia  u«  a 

lunt  nnd  eiiM-ctOrant.     It   ia  nu  iugrc- 

"J  I  diu-nt  in  the  compound  tiuclun-  of  enmpbot 
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BENZOIC  ALCOHOL—BENZOL. 


aid  of  a  little  ammonia  or  potasoi;  in  old 
coaghs,  Ac. 

BSnOlO  AL'COHOL.  A  peculiar  oily  flnid, 
diieovered  by  M.  Cannixzaro,  and  obtained  by 
the  action  ol  an  alcoholic  lolntion  of  potassa 
on  pore  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

BBHZOnr'.    a  P.  (-K>yn';   -ao'-tn).     Sfyn, 

OnX-BBVZOIir^t,     BEW'jAlflWf*,    GUM-B.t»; 

Bmzoi'vuM,  L.,  B.  P. ;  Bkh join,  Fr. ;  BsK- 
zoBf  Ger.  The  balsamic  resin  exuded  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  the  styrax  ben- 
jKMa,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo^  Laos, 
and  Siam.  Several  varieties  of  benzoin  are  in 
the  market;  two  only,  however,  are  chiefly 
nsod  iu  medicine,  x>ne  in  afi^glutinated  masses, 
the  other  (fhmi  Siam),' in  tears,  being  the 
purer  and  having  the  sto)nger  odour. 

Firop,,  4v.  Odour  agreeable,  and  somewhat 
like  that  of  vanilla,  but  more  balsamic ;  frac- 
ture conchoidal;  lustre  greasy;  sp.  gr.  1*063 
to  1*092.  It  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  ex. 
hales  white  ftimes,  which,  on  condensation,  are 
found  to  be  benzoic  acid  contaminated  with  a 
little  volatile  oiL  Alcohol  dissolves  the  larger 
portion  of  it,  ether  much  less,  and  the  volatile 
and  fixed  oils  only  a  little.  It  contains  from 
9(  to  18,  or  (ocoaidonally)  nearly  20J,  of  ben- 
zoic acid^  according  to  the  quality.  It  bums 
with  an  agreeable  odour.  The  resin  and  its 
alcoholic  solution  striko  a  bright  rod  colour 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  green  colour  with 
chloride  of  iron. 

Utet,  ^'c.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  perfu- 
mery, and  as  an  ingredient  in  incense,  fumi- 
gating pastilles,  &c. ;  also  in  court-plaster,  in 
certain  cosmetics,  and  to  scent  the  varnish 
used  for  snuff-boxes,  walking-sticks,  &c.  As 
a  medicine,  its  general  effects  resemble  those 
of  the  other  true  balsams,  and  of  benzoic  acid. 
— Dose,  5  or  6  to  20,  or  even  30  grs.,  in  pow- 
der, and  usually  in  combination  with  some 
other  remedy;  chiefly  in  chronic  pulmonary 
and  bronchial  afiections,  whou  occurring  in 
torpid  habits,  and  unaccompanied  by  inflam- 
matory symptoms  or  gastric  irritation.  Also 
as  a  fumigation  in  the  s»me  diseases,  hooping- 
cough,  &c.  Like  benzoic  acid,  it  is  used  to 
prevent  rancidity  in  ointments,  pommades,  and 
other  fatty  preparations. 

BEHZOIHUK.    See  BsNZOiN. 

BEV'ZOL  (.zole).  CM^.  [6«fu(oin).o2n(ffi.] 
J^n.  Ben'zrne*,  BekzIvb,  Bbk^zOle^,  Ht- 
pbIdb  of  phe'n^l*,  PnB'iTEt,  &c ;  Bbitzo'- 
LBUic,  L. ;  Bbnzinb,  Fr.;  BnrzoL,  Ger.  A 
peculiar  ethereal  hydrocarbon  discovered,  by 
Faraday,  among  the  products  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  whale  oil  and  other  organic 
substances  (▲.».  1825);  and  subsequently 
shown,  by  Mitscherlich,  to  form  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  distillate  procured  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid 
and  hydrate  of  lime.  In  1848,  Mr.  C.  B.  Mans- 
field* ^Usoovered  its  presence  in  coal-tar  naph- 

i  This  onfortanste  chemiit  loit  hit  life  (Feb.  8S,  1865), 
ia  coaamneDce  of  beiag  severaljr  burned  whilst  expeh- 
meati^g  on  baaoL 


tha,  from  which  the  bonol  of 
now  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  obtained. 

JPrep.  1.  FVBS :— «•  A  aiiztare  « 
acid,  1  part ;  fitMh-tUk^d  2uim^  8  pari 
mitted,  in  a  coated  glass  or  earth— i 
to  a  heat  slowly  raised  to  redMHi 
portion  of  the  reralting  dlstiUataii 
parated  from  the  water,  and  careftd^ 
with  the  proper  preoantion%  at  a  ta 
not  exceeding  190^  Fahr.  The  p 
usually  stated  to  be  pure  bensol;  bal 
this  it  may  be  submitted  to  one  rrf 
and  rectification,  in  the  manner  ■ 
temperature  noticed  below* 

h.  From  good  commercial  benio) 
with  l-4th  or  l-5th  of  ita  weight  c 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  v 
decantation,  rectified  at  a  tempent 
195"  Fahr. ;  the  resnlting  distillate  i 
to  a  temperature  below'  32°  Fahr. 
mass  of  crystals  that  form  are  thi 
funnel,  kept  at  the  same  temperatnn 
after  which  they  are  pressed  betwei 
bibulous  paper,'  and  then  allowed 
by  simple  exposure,  in  a  close  ven 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmospl 
product,  after  rectification  at  a  ta 
not  exceeding  190^,  is  nearly  pure  hi 
may  bo  rendered  absolutely  pure  hy 
the  refrigeration  a  second  and  a  tl 
followed  by  a  final  rectification  at 
Fahr. 

2.  COMICBBCIAL: — By  submitting  1 
tar  naphtha  to  distillation,  either  s' 
after  it  has  been  agitated  with  a  li 
vitriol,  and  decanted,  care  being  tskei 
temperature  does  not  exceed  20(f  Fi 

Prop.  Pure  benzol  is  a  clear,  cdkw 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong,  chsi 
and  rather  agreeable  ethereal  odour, 
tral  to  test-paper;  exceedingly  volti 
temperatures;  insoluble  in  water; 
with  alcohol  and  with  ether;  high 
mablc ;  bums  with  a  brilliant  flams 
clouds  of  smoke,  which  rapidly  com 
fall  as  a  shower  of  fine  sooty,  cai 
matter ;  boils  at  176°  Fahr.  ^  scjidifiei 
a  snowy  white  camphor-like  mass,  or, 
slowly  refrigerated,  to  beautiful  ti 
cruciform  leaflets,  which  aggregati 
into  forms  resembling  fom-t'ronds ; 
40-1°  Fahr. ;  and  when  solidifles  bum 
phor,  without  previous  fusion.     Sp. 

>  Preferably  contiderably  below.  If  the 
not  rich  in  lieniol,  a  tempermtnre  so  Vxw  ai 
eren  4-6°,  Fahr.  may  be  neceaaarj  <w,  at  al 
Tantageona. 

*  Filtration  under  preesare  it  thoaght  by  • 
to  be  preferable.  For  thii  parpoae  a  '  Bt»n 
(or  a  limilarlT  conitmctea  apparaias),  wa 
ployed  by  Han8fi«^,  and  ia  recoamead 
lloipratt. 

*  Fownca,  Manifield,  Mnspratt.  and  ott 
MiUcherUch;  IST— Mr.  G.  O.  WiUiaan  (ia 
itf  A.,  M.,  ^  M.,**  5th  ed.).    See  Noit  I  (bch 

*  WilliNniB,Ure,lfiupntt|'88S— FovMB,: 
The  diiferent  ip.  gr.  and  boiling-poiats 

ibeniAl,^3«n!UboKa,caa«iL^beaM0VBted  to 


MDT,  Z-770.'  It  U  aiuflected  dnction  of  artifldal  lifcht,  &e.  &c.  In  the 
Tj  bydntod  adda,  tod  bu  no  pure,  or  aeuily  pure  form,  it  is  large);  I'ln- 
•Ikilina  metala.  Highl;  con- 1  pitted  in  tlie  Ltboralor;  and  iu  cheinii'il  aua- 
X  acid  rcadilj  dimlre*  it,  and  tjisii  n>  a  iolvcnt  of  m&ny  rcaiiii,'  muntii:,  wax, 
ion  nltrobenaol  ia  precipitated  caoiphor,  fat,  tliu  Sied  and  cBientJal  uil)^  sul- 
i  of  int«r.  Ita  Tapoor  ia  dan-  phnr,  plioHpliorng,  iodine,  KTcral  of  the  alka- 
imablv,  and,  when  mixed  with  loidi,*  &c.  &c,  Under  t)ie  name  of  hihzjne 
It  •xpkniTa.  Ita  aolTent  power  and  nEWilWE-cotus  it  has  boen  recently  vx- 
■'  nnmeroDB  liat  of  anbatuncM.  tensivrly  Teniini  for  t)ie  removal  of  ipota  of 
niol  hu  a  leaa  a^renbte  odoar,  grcaw,  paint,  &c.,  from  woven  fabricB,  wliieli 
qomtlv  *  alight  eoloor,  with  it  duva  uioat  readily  and  compli'tcly,  witliont 
wna  of  the  pTopertiea  jut  ami-  detriment  to  the  mnteriol.  Ah  a  iKinre«  of 
ding'  on  the  relative  amount  of  i'  artiRi^ial  liglit  it  hua  been  the  eubject  of  innu- 
ained  in  it.  merable  applii^tiona  nud  patents.     It  may  be 

afaoold  he  cnloarlcaa,  without  |  humcd  in  a  '  wicklesa'  lamp,  provided  a  projier 
r  Utmna  or  tanneiic  paper,  and  .  cap-bnmer  be  employed.  Alcohol  or  pyroxilic 
ig-inint.  sp.  gr^'  4o.,  already  spirit  containing  l-3rd,  or  even  I-lth  of  it, 
A  few  dropa  thrown  on  a  ilip  I  bnma  with  ■  rich  white  flame.  Air  driven 
'  )  of  whi'e  paper,  iWld  throogh  it  becomes  sufficiently  inflammable  to 
'  serre  aa  illuminating  gaa;  wLilAt  ordinary 
,  co«l-siw  by  merely  patwinjf  over  it  yields  a 
;  flame  of  greatly  inureiued  brilliancy  i  bnt  in 
1  all  these  applications  the  ifreutcst  powible  care 
it  Hccideuta.'    Ijoe  Napu- 


[irely  crapomto  by  limple  eipo- 
without  leaving  a  utaio  beliinil, 
f  diaaETCcable  or  foreign  odour  : 
I  vitb  a  little  ndphu  ' 
ttlrnir  it : — i.  It  (lionld  not  per- 
irdght  or  volume  by  agitatiou 
lid  water. 

Prom  tbe  phyMcol  and  other 
ndj  enameimted : — 2.  By  con- 
I  aniline  and  then  tealiofc  it  ae- 
OT  tlua  pnrpoae  a  little  of  it  is 
mmitnted  nitric  arid,  and  the 
oa  Sinned  is  precipitated  by  the 
Mer.  The  fiuid  is  then  agiutcd 
B  tiaaolve  out  the  nilrobeniol, 
r  ethereal  solul 


THi  (Coai-tar). 

BEHZOTL.  C,H,0.  The  radical  of  an  ei- 
tennve  sericii  of  romponndii,  of  which  tlie  hy- 
dride, C~HjOH  (essential  oil  of  hitter  almondt), 
and  benioic  acid,  UC^UjC),  are  the  most  im- 
portunt  membera. 

Baniayl.Hy'dTideof.  C^HgOH.  ^h.Ebbekci 

OEBITTIB  AUIONna,  ESHEHTU.I:0TL0EBITTBB 
ALMONLia,  VOLIIILR  OIL  Or  BITTEB  U.NOK'DS. 

Prrp.  I.  The  cniile  oil  of  liitter  almonds 
is  Bfritikted  with  a  modenifely  dilute  solotion 
Ibaik  of  ateiiml  and  hydrochloric  I  of  protochloridc  of  iron  which  lias  boi'B  pre- 
littlc  grmnulated  line  at  uace  viounly  mixed  with  frenli  liydrate  of  lime  in 
hnpBiserolTcd,  and  by  it)  action  I  eieess,  and  the  whole,  aftfr  havinfibeen  iiUeed 
ifDDnd  is  converti'd  into  aniline,  in  "  retort  connected  with  a  Buitable  receiver, 
■  Mit  alkaliiied  with  potass*  in  I  iasnlijectedtodistilliition.  Die  hydride  pnsses 
tfc«  alkaline  lioid  ogitiitoil  witli  I  over  mixed  with  water,  from  which  it  is  caiuly 
Hbneil  nIntJon,  on  evD|>oratinn,  [  separated  after  rqK»ie.  By  snbjecWng  it  to  a 
■idoe  (aniline),   wbicb,   after  the    second  ngitution  and  distillation  with  a  fresh 

•  little  water,  may  l>e  tested  with  |  mixtaru  of  the  protoehloride  and  hydrate,  and, 

•  <i  ailiLtion  fif  chloride  of  lime,  a^'  ciireful  iqiamtinn  from  the  water  which 
ixtBvde  pnriile  colour  will  he  de-  ■  distils  over  witli  it,  allowing  it  to  remain  for 
>AW  the  orlginil  liquor  was  ben- '  some  hours  in  contact  with  h  few  fragments  of 
^■■xd  it  In  this  way  very  minute  I  fnsed  chloride  of  calcium,  to  free  it  from  all 
Hal  uy  be  detected,  <  traces  of  adhering  water,  the  prmtact  will  be 
"■  II  ita  impure  or  commercial  i  nearly  chemically  pnrc,  providnl  the  whole  pro- 
Ij  M  >  nlrenc  for  gntta  perclia,  and  ce"s  has  been  couducti'd  with  as  little  avcesd  of 
IJi   b«t  it  leaves  the   first  in  a  '  air  as  possible. 

««  *rte,  and  the  tatter  irlutinous  ,  ,  ,„i„,  ,„,]  ™»l  «e  irsrcrlv  »(r«^fd  Hy  il  in  Ihr. 
"Oo  brat  in  applied  In  it  for  some  itnid  itHte,  bui  nsUlj  duaolve  in  iii  vapuai  U  Ihc  p«nt 
■■K^vnit  in  themanufnctnru  of    <>["U'<l*?'*ii"!>'      ,,         .v.,,.     ,  .,     u.. 

jJi,  '        .  .  i       f"'!*"-    DM  riimbuaiB.    ll=B«  11  is  invulusiik  f«  tlie  Kp.n.lU«i 

'■^•Ql^  11  a  matt.-nal  for  tlu-  iiro- 1  of  then.    It  mst  hr  (waioninll!  and  ninvmKBtly  tab- 
,  nilnUil  for  etiiet  in  the  prrpsraliuii  of  uauj  sllulioils. 
V™wi  tins  ID  ihe  l«t  an  ilune  new  '  with  the  savsBt.igB  nf  brmj  aiipJinihlf  in  many  cssi^s  ui 
~l  ">  K  VI  int  pnpirtil  w  iiT,  thHt  1  which  ether  nnwii  bp  napkinicd. 
WSi^   On  lilt  nrntiUT,  wc  Ihinli  it.     •  WMkmen«inilmtly  tuswdtotheiapmr  of  btiuj.l 

la  I  uirtmenl  n  ilUnBtibded.  rvsn  BlJ  iif  i* riuus  ptnilrB- 

«■  I  Hon  ind  tteaiHiiw.  of  a  InOj  ataminj  ''"""J^  '  J,"" 

tjptrKBCci  eje,  rtoneJy  resemliM  those  occiuiorallj 

oKiug  ft.™  ilK  luiiK-coniinunl  use  of  tcrj  minutfi 

I*  or  itrxclauM,  or  of  111*  oIcsJidUc  cilract  ol  niix 


l*>itjgIihabeBuko1i 
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BERBERINE— BEBYL. 


2.  (Liebig.)  Agitate  the  cmde  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  with  mercuric  oxide,  in  slight  cioess* 
and,  after  a  few  days'  contact,  rectify  the  oil 
from  a  little  fresh  oxide  of  mercury.  The 
product  is  quite  pure,  when  the  process  is  pro- 
perly managed.  The  bicyanidc  of  mercury 
thus  formed  may  be  either  employed  as  such, 
or  reconverted  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

Prop.,  Bf^,  A  rather  thin,  colourless  liquid, 
of  great  refractive  power,  and  characteristic 
and  agreeable  odour;  soluble  in  35  parts  of 
water ;  miscibic  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether ;  it  boils  at  3&6^  Fahr. ;  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  be- 
comcri  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallised 
benzoic  acid;  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of 
potassa,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  beuzoate  of 
potassium  formed;  with  the  alkaline  bisul- 
phites it  forms  beautiful  crystalline  compounds. 
Its  Hame,  and  tliat  of  its  vapour,  is  bright  but 
very  smoky.  Sp.  gr.  1*043.  It  differs  from 
the  crude  or  common  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
chiefly  in  the  absence  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  consequently  in  not  being  poisonous.  It 
has  hence  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
crude  oil  as  a  flavouring  ingredient  in 
cookery,  confectionery,  liqueurs,  &c. ;  but  is 
unfitted  for  the  purpose  owing  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  it  sufiers  unless  it  be  kept  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  the  air. 

Formiaie   of  Hydride  of  BenzoyU,     See 

FORHOBBNZOIC  ACID. 

BEB'BESUTE  (-een).i  C^Hi^NOf.  [Eng., 
Fr.]  8yn,  Bau'brbine*^,  Bkb'berite*  (of 
Tliomson)  ;  Brbbebi'ka,  L.  A  substance  dis- 
covered by  Buchner  and  Herbei^r  in  the  root 
of  the  common  barberry  shrub  {ber'beria  vuU 
ydr'isi  Linn.) ;  and  subsequently,  by  Bodecker, 
in  calumba-root ;  and  more  recently,  by  Mr. 
Pcrrins,  in  the  calumba-wood  {menigpermttm 
fenejttratum)  of  Ceylon,  which  contains  a  con- 
siderable quautity  of  it. 

Prep,  1.  A  soft  watery  extract  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  wood,  is  digested  in  rectified  spirit, 
with  trituration,  as  long  as  anything  is  taken 
up;  the  resulting  tincture,  after  repose,  b 
filtered,  and  the  alcohol  gradually  distilled 
off  until  the  residuum  has  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup.  The  crystals  which  form  as  the 
liquid  cools  are  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed 
with  a  few  drops  of  ice-cold  water,  pressed 
dry  in  bibulous  paper,  and  then  purified  by 
solution  and  crystallisation,  first  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  next  in  distilled  water. 

2.  By  digesting  the  root,  or  the  wood, 
(coarsely  powdered,)  in  rectified  spirit,  and 
then  proceeding  as  before. 

Prop,  Berberine  may  be  classed  with  the 
azotised  colouring  substances;  or,  from  its 
composition  and  its  possessing  feeble  basic 
properties,  with  the  alkaloids.  It  crystallises 
in  fine  needles,  or  in  stellated  prisms,  which  are 
yellow,  odourless,  very  bitter-tasted,  neutral 

'  Thii  BttbBtuiee  mutt  not  be  confounded  vith  bkx- 

MMEINK  or  BIMKMISM  (wMch  Mf). 


to. 


to  test-paper,  and  oootdn  12  eqnir.  oCi 
At  212r  Fahr.  it  aoqoirea  a  red  eokiir;  ~ 
covers  its  normal  yeUow  on  oooUng. 
higher  temperature  deoompoaei  it* 
pours  being  evolved.    It  U  ft«dj 
boiling  water,  and  in  aloobdl,  fram 
which  solutions  it  may  be  readily 
crystals.    It  require!  600  parti  of 
6&  to    dissolve  it,  and  very  modi 
lower  temperatures.    Its  ■olntioiit  nt j 
that.iu  alcohol  appears  green,  by  ] 
The    concentratwl   mineral  lieids 
Its  salts  are  more  or  less  ■olnUe. 

UteB,  ^c.    Chiefly  in  medicine^  & 
cases  to  those  in  which  the  use  of 
root  is  indicated.    It  has  been  hlg^ 
mended  in  dyspepsia  and  hearibon^ 
turbed  action  of  the  liver,  and,  coml 
iron  (lactate,  phosphate,  or  h^ 
chlorosis,  ansBmis,  &c.    According ' 
it  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  t£ 
lourless  diarrhoea,  and  the  derangoiiflil 
urinary    secretion,    which   oommonlj 
cholera. — Dote,  3  to  10  gra. ;  in  laigcri 
proves  laxative.    See  Caluxba,  Ac 

BERO'AMOT.       Syn,     BsBOAiiflJ^j 
Bbboamote,  Fr.;    Bbboaxottb,  FEv) 
The  bergamot-lemou,  or  fruit  of  tiff 
ga'mia;  also  sometimes,  coUoqniallj,  I 
grant  oil  obtained  from  its  rind. 
(Volatile). 

BE£'£T(bl$r'-re).  8yn,  BjLc'GA&iLi 
-se),  L.;  Baib,  Fr.;  Beebb,  Ger.  Ai^i 
succulent  or  pulpy  fruit  oontaining  fli 
naked  seeds  or  granules.  In  hoUaif,  mi 
hiscent  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  pulp|,i 
celled,  and  many -seeded;  the  seeds  bsiBffi 
and  for  a  time  connected  by  a  slender 
brane,  from  which  they  become  detafl^ 
maturity,  and  then  remain  dispersed  tl 
the  pulp.  It  is  disting^uished  by  it* 
&c.,  into  several  varieties. 

The  leading  berries  employed  in  3* 
economy  and  the  arts  are  noticed  iM 
alphabetical  places  (which  we). 

BEB'TL  (bgr'-rH).  8yn.  AqvaM 
(-rene') ;  A'qua-mabi'va,  Bsbtl'i;^ 
AiouB-MABiifE,  Bbbil,  Fr. ;  BlBtO 
Ger. ;  Smabagd,  It.  A  beaatiful  ^ 
which,  in  its  richer  forms,  is  ilsiM^ 
the  gems.  It  is  usually  of  a  green  e^ 
various  shades,  passing  into  honey-ydB' 
sky-blue.  It  is  allied  in  compositiOB. 
emerald;  but  occurs  in  much  larger tf 
than  that  gem,  and  owes  its  colour  to  cff 
iron,  instead  of  oxide  of  chromium.  ^ 
ing  to  Gmelin  its  composition  is — Silica^ 
alumina,  17'6J;  glucina,  13*4};  xed  c? 
iron,  '24}.  Other  (previous)  authorititf 
that  it  conUins  fully  14}  of  glueiiHUi 
lime,  and  1$  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  finest  beryls  come  from  Dauria^ 
frontiers  of  China,  from  Siberia,  am^ 
Brazil.  Some  of  gigantic  tiie  haif& 
found  in  the  U.  S.,  at  Ackworth  aad^ 
tWm,  l^ew  13L«savdD£a««  va&.  ix  Bo^p 


BERl-LLA-BEZOAR.  2ia 

X  22  X  15  I  u  nmukmbla  for  ita  narcotie  or  iotoiiMtiDg 
rriflwd  SyOO  lit.!  another,  12  power.  It  ha*,  hovETiT,  boea  thoaglit  doubt- 
icbM,  asd  wiHghed  1076  lit.  to\  irhetlier    iU    'lotnzmtmg  effect   : 


Tg4  coloarMl  lldor-ipKr,  and 
T]r*t>1a  of  phoaphata  of  iron,  are 
Dp  by  the  Impidariea  am)  pasted 
«  falae  berjU,  naeraldi,  topaiei, 
■.Pastk*.  Ac 
■.  Sea  Gluoina. 
IM*.  Sea  Outcnmnt. 
'0).  [Eng^Oer.]  S^  Bi'tli, 
B.  FirrsS'TBKC:  htja,  Fr. ; 
'XK,  Ac,  Oct.)  PfpiB  be'tel 
TICA  BBTXX  (Hiqnrl),  L,  A 
It  of  the  mat.  ont.  ^peracee, 
^and  the  Eaat-  It*  leave*,  whicb 
!mb)e  tboav  of  the  citron,  are  bitter, 
lie,  ititnulant,  asd  lialogi^Df 
omiDoii  Di»«tiiiitarr  ia  the  East, 
«wed  in  the  aama  way  aa  tobana 
rana  and  Amerimu,  bnt  moi^h 
Ij,  being  regarded  bir  the  Malkyii, 
le^  ai  an  sbaotnte  necc««ary  at 
nmniool;  formed  hj  dividing 
bIo  foar  or  (ii  equal  parti  or 
'  wUrh  U  rolled  np,  with  a  little 
L  link  or  leaf  of  tie  piptr-btlel ,' 
Htilotea  ■  '  qnid'  read;  for  nie. 
.  Betel.inthaK«ccDitoinedtoiU 
■  •ipedef  of  pleuiDg  eieitemeat 
ioB,  itinialatfa  Ihe  action  of  the 
lii^  tfomaeh,  and  kidneya,  correrta 
^aiihea  cutaaeoni  ptrr*pi ration, 
nMrire  diichargei,  incnues  the 
pbjwal  eiertioD  and  endurance, 
Iki  (ffecti  of  climate,  and  appears 
>  pneral  tonic  an  the  njitcm.    It 

*  tcrth,  and  tingea   the  laliva,  as 
e  ttootfa  snd  lips   of  a  brigbt  red 

•  littt  anhabitnatcd  to  its  luo,  it 
ftim,  utrine«s  anil  eimriatcs  the 
lfawM,iadten]poi-jrily  druduni  tlie 
«"t(.  The  Indians  coiiceivr  tliat  it 
od  fumu  the  tveth, 
Htkt  gDDit,  uTeeteus  the  breath. 


owing  to  the  piper-leaf  in  which  it  ii  wrspiK-d 
when  eaten  (chewed),  nther  than  to  aoj 
special  propert;  of  its  own.  See  Aseca 
CATicar. 

HSTTJLim  (.fi.Un:  be'.tii).  [Enp.,  Fr.] 
%■.  Bbtdli'sa,  L.  a  eryitullioB  •ubntance 
obtained  from  the  barli  of  the  white  birch 
(V»fa  aFba.  Linn.). 

BX'ZOAS  (-zore).  [Eng.,  L.  indecL  ;  pria. 
Fere.*]  ^riL  Be'eoab-stone  i  tiszoku'vva, 
La'pis  buoab'sicds,  A.C.,  L.;  BizOAB,  Bi- 
ZOASS,  Fr.  i  BBZOARariiH,  Oer.  The  Dime  of 
preternatural  concretiont  found  in  the  stoniarli, 
intestines,  Ac,  of  cerl^n  animals,  and  formerly 
Bopposed  to  possess  the  most  eitraonlinary 
antidotal  power  and  medicinal  virtues.  So  for, 
indeed,  did  this  belief  extend,  that  other  snb- 
stance*  regarded  aa  antidotei  wore  called 
BEZOAB'sicHf,  or  Otherwise  named  afler  tliem  ; 
whilst  the  adj.  sszoAa'Dtct  (bei-)  and  Bi- 
lOia'Ticiit  (Wmarrfija*,  Fr.j  brzoai'diau, 
L.),  came  to  be  ayaonyinons  with  antidotal. 
Cntain  beioars  were  once  valued  at  even  ten 
ight  in  gold.  They  were  not 
only  taken  internally,  but  also  worn  as  amuLetis 
The;  hare,  however,  long  since  fallen  into  dis* 
"ie  in  this  country. 
Among  the  leading  beioara  of  old  medicine 

Betoar,  OtT'inan.  Sg».  Bb'zoab  Gbbu ak'i- 
jx,    B.   cafbi'muh,   L.    From   the  Alpine 

goat 

BeniBT,   Hn'man.     £ya.    B.    BOa'lliia,    L. 

Fal-iL'ly  slated  to  be  found  occasionally  in  man. 
BMoar,  Hlcrocoa'mic.     Sgn.  B.  hiceocob'- 
ICUM,  L.     Hnman  nriimry  calculi. 
Beuar,   Xon'kay.     Sgn.  B.  aiu'is,  La'fis 
J  L.     From  certain  Hperii's  of  ape  or  monkey, 

obtained  by  giving  Hti  onictic. 

BsioBT,  Oc^dan'taL    5#>i.  Weht'krn,  b.  ;  It. 

■clUHNTi'Lit,   L.     Found  in  the  fourth  »to- 

ich  of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat  of  Peru,  &c, ; 

,  according  to  otlicra.  of  a  species  of  antelope. 

Befoar,  Oiien'tal.      Sgn.    East'bkk  b.;    B. 

iiehta'lb.  Lafis  b.  obirnha'lu,  L.  From 
the  foorth  rtiimach  of  a^pra^a'ijnu,  a  ipccies 
of  g(«t  Uihabiting  tliB  inoutit«'~"     "  " 


■,  Ot.  S^n.  B.  B 
nil  other  bovine  i 
r.Poi'cupina.     A'« 


Bli^ndiBBc  on  both  aexua.     Peron 
*  h  presiRed  bis  health  dnriDg 
•Bjtrnng  vo^^sge  by  the  liabitnal 
M,  vhilit  hii  compBDiooi 
^  Wamtlj  of  dvienU'rv. 

tWl.         %■.      ARB'CA.jil 

'T'«rir.Jf..BK'iti,4e..L.   The  «*c£ 

*An.pdn,  (are'™  cnfrcAa,  Linn.) 

■thehirt  or  flbnius  pericarp.  The  I  f^iii  to  lie  fi.uud  In  the  gall-bladdiT  of  the 
J  {>Ufi.JCT  of  commerce)  i*  aboot  Indian  ix-r.-nplnv.  Chi.'tly  from  Mulaci'a.  Una 
'"■•11  rmr;  the  buakul  uut  U  of '  nu  intensely  bitU'r  taste,  which  it  miiKirts  to 
■•Wgtnntmeg.    Tlic  whole  fruit ;  wuI't. 

'      Benar,  West'era.  Sec  Occibrmal  Bkkhab 

°nd"tnpl' l^R  ■  >l.lill«c  » !«.->■> !' 
jM«lr,  iln  lumc  of  til*  KMi  in 

ilogaet,  tymaymt*,  be,  uc  iDcoritcil] 
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BHAURTA— BILE. 


Of  the  preceding,  those  from  the  stomach 
of  ruminants  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hcan 
to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  have  a  composition 
and  appearance  closely  imitated  hy  the  follow- 
ing formula,  tlie  product  of  which  is  commonly 
sold  for  them : — 

BeKMur,  Facti''tioiu.  Trep,  From  pipe-clay, 
or  clay  and  chalk,  equal  parts,  made  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  ox-gall ;  a  little  hair  or  wool  hcing 
added,  and  the  resulting  mixture  pressed  hy 
the  liands  into  small  masses  of  a  flattened 
spheroidal  or  cgg-Iike  form.  These  g^ve  a 
yellow  tint  to  paper  ruhhed  with  chalk,  and  a 
grrcen  one  to  qnick-lime,  which  tests  are  used 
for  genuine  hezoors.  Like  the  latter,  they  are 
antacid  or  ahsorhent,  which  is  prohahly  the 
only  virtue  they  possess. 

Amongst  'chemical  betoar^  now  obsolete, 
even  on  the  Continent,  were — 

Beioar,  Ar'gentinef ;  B.  luna^be,  L.  Made 
by  distilling  butter  of  antimony  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  rilver.  Once  highly  esteemed 
in  epilepsy  and  head  diseases. 

Beioar,  Kin'eral;  B.  mineba'lb,  L.  Pow- 
der of  algaroth  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  a  red 
hot  crucible,  and  then  well  washed  with  water. 
Once  used  as  a  diaphoretic.  Other  similar 
preparations  were  B.  jovia'le  (from  ^t'li),  and 
B.  MABTIALE  (from  iron). 

Beioar,  Sat'nmine,  B.  of  lead;  B.  batitb'ni, 
L.  Made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
lead,  butter  of  antimony,  and  nitric  acid. 
Once  highly  esteemed  in  diseases  of  the 
spleen. 

BHAintTA.  In  Indian  cookery,  a  dish  made 
of  mashed  potatoes  and  onions,  strongly  spiced 
with  capsicum,  and  sometimes  also  with  curry- 
powder,  shaped  in  a  mould,  and  then  slightly 
baked. 

BIBASIC.  %n.  BiBAs'icus,  L.;  Bibabique, 
Fr.  In  chemistry,  ha^nng  two  bases,  or  two 
atoms  of  the  base  or  basic  radical  in  its  com- 
position. See  Acid,  NouENCLATrBB,  Salt, 
&c. 

BIB'EBOV  (btb'-ron^).  [Fr.]  A  sucking- 
bottle  or  *  artificial  mother.'    See  Bottles. 

BI'BIBIVS  (be'-).    See  Bebebbine. 

BIBOJLOnS  (-U-).  Syn.  Bib'Olub,  L.; 
Spowoietjx,  Fr.    Absorptive;  spongy. 

BICAB'BOVATE.  a  salt  in  which  only  half 
the  hydrogen  in  (hypothetical)  carbonic  acid 
(HsCOa)  is  reph&ced  by  a  metal,  e,g,  bicarbo- 
nate of  sodium,  NaHCO,. 

BICE  (bise).    8yn.  Blxtb  bice.     See  Blue 

PiGHSKTB. 

Bioe,  Oreen.    See  Gbbbx  Pigments. 

BIDESY  (be'-).  %».  Vi'dby.  An  alloy 
of  which  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is 
the  city  of  Bidcr',  near  Hyderabad,  India.  It 
was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
British  public  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  where  many  articles  made  of  it  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their  forma, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  their  engraved  and 
enchmaed  pattenu. 


of  each,  2  parts;  melted  together, ' 
usual  precautions,  under  anuxtnie  of* 
hee»*'waXf  to  prevent  ozidatioiL' 

2.  (Dr.  Heyne.)  Copper,  8  psfti 
parts;  tin,  1  part ;  melted togetber, I 
For  use,  the  resnlting  alloy  is  rsas 
to  every  8  parti  of  it»  16  parts  sf 
added. 

Prop,,  4^.  Colour,  between  tint  I 
and  zinc ;  does  not  conode  by  SKpoi 
or  damp;  yields  little  to  the  l»*mwif^ 
only  be  broken  by  extreme  vioknosk 
sesses  a  convenient  degree  of  fosibil 
that  of  zinc  and  tin,  bot  much  lower  1 
of  copper.  For  the  tamer  it  is  obbsU 
moulds  of  baked  clay ;  bat  olherviasi 
of  iron  or  other  himd  metaL  The 
black  colour,  which  the  finished  arti 
sess,  is  imparted  by  dipping  them  ill 
tion  of  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetrs^  m^ 
blue  vitriol.     See  Brass,  Baova,  \ 

BXDEr  (bld-^;  -a'— Fr.).  An  i 
bedroom  furniture  conveniently  fm 
laving  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
the  value  of  its  use  as  an  instramw 
sonal  cleanliness  and  health,  it  oflen 
means  of  medicating  the  parts,  ofta 
serviceable  in  piles,  prolapsus,  affeetis 
scrotum  and  prostate  gland,  stranguxy, 
suppressed  or  difficult  menstniatioii,  * 
Ablution,  Baths,  &c. 

BIEH'HIAL  (bi:«nV>^)-  '%»•  > 
L.;  BixyNAL,  BiBAmnrsL^  Ite  iw 
Fr.;  ZwEiJAHBiG,  Ger.  Occurring 
or  lasting,  two  years.  In  boiany  mi 
ing,  applied  to  plants  that  do  not 
flowers  and  seed  until  the  second  year 
of  their  growth,  and  w^hich  then  die; 
biennial  plant. 

The  existence  of  the  biennials,  lik 
the  annuals,  may  be  prolonged  by  art 
many  of  them,  by  carefully  remo 
flowers  ere  the  seed-vessels  begin  to  f 
be  made  to  bloom  a  second  season,  i 
for  several  seasons  following,  like  p 
See  Annuals,  Flowbbb,  Plants,  &c 

BIPFIK.  A  baked  apple,  flsti 
pressure. 

Brep,  The  applet  are  jilaced  in  a  < 
6  or  7  times  in  succession,  and  flattc 
time  by  gentle  pressure,  gradually  a] 
soon  as  they  are  soft  enough  to  bear 
which  they  are  taken  out,  and  as  eoo 
put  on  clean  dishes  or  glass  plates, 
or  tart  variety  of  apples  is  the  best  fc 
If  the  process  be  well  managed,  tb 
ance  of  the  prepared  fnut  is  very  ricl 
flavour  delicious. 

BIL'BEBBY.    The  whortlebeny. 

Bilberry,  Bear's.    Uva  und. 

BILE.      ^a.  Bf  LiSi'  Ch</lb,>  I 

^  These  are  very  nearly  the  uiupmUoas 
Hamilton  says  he  saw  nied  in  Inuk. 
*  Properly,  the  *  nil'  after  it  leaves  the  '|p 


-trvp.    1,  z$Hc,  0l  parts;  copper  and  lead, ^   «  ^vc\cUi,^:bAv^Ak\aAAtt^\9Q^^CbaiiA. 


BILB-BIRCH. 
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3ail>.  Ft.  :  Qaixr,  Ac..  Oer.    A 
vrctcd  hy  ihe  lirar,  fn 
-t  Sowing  from  the  intestinn.  uul 
r^tmting   into   tlie    giU-blaJdiir. 
jti  u  of  a  vtrf  complex  cbincter ; 
n  tlie  ■"■""<  ecanoDij  mppoir  to 
uc   the  ehjl«  from  tbe  chj'me, 
l>e  digestion  mnd  miiiniilMtuni  of 
bUMKMb  and  to  MiUt  in  eiciting 
■c  action  of  tbe  inlartinea.    The 
to  owe  thdr  «<dow  chiefly  to  tl: 
ale  i  ai,  witbont  it,  they  pOHcaa 
xj   colDnr.    Sareral  a  tbe  lob- 
h  enter  into   ita  compoution, 
naed  tram  tho«e  wMuh  do  lo,  i 
'hm,  under  their  mpectiitB  nam 
detection,  and  nie*  in  the  arte,  i 

oimali].     Bee  Oau- 

IllllellWi      Under  thtMS  terma  are 

leinded  all  thoae  (light  affiKtiDEU 


a  ncou  of  bile.  Penona  lubject 
f  ttuideKriptioDibuulil  bepuiicu- 
Itomndexceeaiti  boch  eating  lud 
ltd  •honld  more  eepeeially  >bun 
ei  of  food,  and  thaw  liqaon,  t/hivb, 
met,  tbisj  dud  are  apt  to  disa^is 
.  A  mnttoQ  chopt  alitt'itly  iinder- 
■  uecUeot  article  for  the  brealif  ut^ 
■1^  sf  Ulioiu  patienti ;  mil  good 
aim,  <jther  breited  or  loaited,  u 
IB]  be  retained,  ii  better  for  lUnner 
f  film  apparently  mom  delicate. 
A  hall  game  ami  Tcniaon.  form  a 
ij  tram  which  tu  cliooae  a  bill  of 
'  bnr  and  piatcr  tliuuid  be  pnrticu- 
U,  u  ireU  iLi  l«ili-d  meat,  hI^wh, 
Mj  or  rich  pudJiufr^,  iuui:li  butter 
DcM  irtidM  of  ju^trj',  aa  thi'y  art; 
Mtibk^  and,  bv  oti-rUiiking  tliv 
theitraaaeh,   very  upt  tii  ilr.Tnii(;i; 

thme,'  tolad't  (particulurly  cu- 
nr-rijK  or  unripu  I'ruit,  utw  bread 
hbagH  and  gm'u  vegutablus,  and 
ai,  beam,  autis  almiaids,  and  tbe 
a>  objectionaUe  fur  parties  with 
ladu  or  a  biliuus  tendency.     The 

bj  (uch  pertons  Hhould  be  pcr- 
nm  alum,  and  preferablr  preiEuvd 
taining  tbe  wholu  of  (h<!  bran  iu  I 
dd  be  two  ilayti,  or  at  the  least, . 
.  The  iiuantity  of  aniimil  tuod 
Kpt  for  the  UtHiriotu,  atiuuld  1k>  I 

kinda,  cicept  luuderati'ly  a1 
I,  kluuild  be  taken  a^  M-ldoiii  u 
.  Id  jfeneral,  avoided  allogetlie: 
awl  cltucoUte  prove  injiirioiu  t 
and  Uliunii.  Uut-dour  exerci) 
if  &«ah  air  are  eiuuiitial  to  tli 
b  pmami.  TboMwho  induliK  i 
V  attacked  with  affecti 


beaiy  drinkinff.    Above  all  tliinga  heavy  and 
late  aupperg  should  be  abandoaed;  indeed,  the 

bettor  plan  in  to  take  nothiog  more  than  a  hunl 
liiMuit,  ur  dry  onuit,  after  tea. 

In  t-enorul,  attacks  of  bile  may  be  pre- 
vented by  tlie  Eierdae  of  modi'rato  jndjfment 
and  tetuperance  in  living;  and,  in  thuso 
bitbcrto  aabject  to  them,  by  the  occasional  use 
aloetic,  mercurial,  or  valine  aperient;  and 
they  may  be  generally  rapidly  removed  by  an 
emelic  followed  by  a  do«e  of  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  or  ScidliU  powder.  A  tombler  of  pure 
cold  VRter  taken  on  retiring  to  rest,  and  ano- 
ther (or  even  two)  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
will  often  remove  both  the  tendenoy  and  the 
fit,  wbeu  all  the  usual  remedies  have  failed. 
Sec  AsEXverBT  Hsnicinsa,  ANTiBiuoDa, 
DrsFEFau,  Stomach  ArFECTions,  &c. 

BIL'IAST  AnXCnOBB  (y&r-e).    Sec  BiLB 
(a»li),  Cixocu,  Jauhdice,  Livrb,  &e. 

MUSS  (-Hd}.       Sym.  1Iii.i'na,   L.      Tliig 

Lme  has  been  looaely   applied  to  two  snb- 

inces: — 1.  Bile,  or  pure  bile,  freed  from  tlie 

ncus  of  tlie  gall-bladder,  and  gently  evapo- 

mttnl  to  dryness-     A  gummy  pale  yellow  ma^ 

white  when  powdered  :^2,  Tanro-cbolalic  or 

chulcic  acid.     Sec  Qall,  &e. 

BILlODB  (yiiO-  Sga.  Biuo'bVB,  L.  ; 
liiLTBUX,  Fr.;  GallIG,  UaLlICilT,  Ac.,  Oer. 
Peitainiug  to,  caused  by,  full  of,  or  liaving 
icess  of  bile.  See  Bils,  Uiliodbneds. 
BILIFH'EISS  (-e-Tn).  Cbolepyrrhine. 
BILIVEEDTVE  (-din).  A  green  colouring 
matter,  identical  with  chlorophyll,  found  in 
bile,  and  in  the  green  dcioctions  of  children. 

BILL  Of  FA^.     In  cookery,  dtmettic  eco- 

»omg,  Ac,  a  list  of  tbintj-a  ready  dressed  or 

prepared  for  the  table  (CAUIE,  o.  o'cn  RieiAV- 

liANT.  MEKP,  ic,  Fr.)  i  aL-o  a  list  of  articlei 

of  foud  in  s<.iuun.    For  Tablet  of  the  hitter, 

see  Food. 

BlifABT.    Sjfn.  BiNA"]iiua,L. ;  Bin.ubb, 

CoDSidtiug  of  two  parts.    In  chrmUtiy, 

nipouiideU  of  two  eleiiieiits,  or  of  two  bodies 

piTforiiiiiig  the  function  of  eiements. 

BmOCTJUJt  (Q).     Having  two  eyes.    In 

■lirt,  at  or  with  two   ejea,   as  liHoc'nlar 

''tion;    or  formed   with  two  eye-iaeces  or 

bes,  so  as  to  l>e  used  with  two  eyes,  as  a  i. 

ai'creicope,  h.  tttetvope,  4c. 

BIBCH.  Syn.  Bk'tui.a.L,;  Bocleiu,  Fr.; 

HlKKi:,  Ger.    The  common  name  ot  trees  of 

the  itenus  li'Ma;   appr.,  6.  afifl  (Linn.),  or 

while  birch;  oIm  its  *ooiL    Sci-  Betcusb, 

K>  I  and  Mom. 

m  I      Black  Birch.     Sgn.  Chbh'bt  b.,  Swbkt  u., 

ig'Mou.vi'AiN  siAiiou'iSJ-i  Bmtles'ti,L.    a 

■-  I  forest  tr.«  of  No-  Anierieu.     Wood,  u-'cd  for 

cubiuel-wiirlt :  hark  yields  a  volatile  oil  simihic 

in  o.loiir  oihI  t-iMe  to  that  of  gualtlieriaj  juice, 

obtained    by  lapping,  saccUariiie.  and    jieUU 

■White  Blrii.     Sy».   Biacii.  (or)  Commow 
;  Be'itla,  L.    a  tree  found  in  ttie  woort- 


^nliai  It  ^mattfrghMxaHtingarjot'lingliiad.     (V«x(,  neither  very  hard  nor  uu- 
■^A^aHta^^^HbOgAa^u        J nbteihtvea formerly -aneA'ia  itch  anddtopty  *■ 
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bark  febrifuge,  yields  a  pyroligneoos  oil  by 
distillation.    See  Oils  (and  above). 

BISD.^  [Eng.,  Sftx.]  Syn.  A'yis,  L.;  Oi8BA.it, 
Fr. ;  VooEL,  Her.  Any  fowl,  or  animal  of  the 
feathered  kind.  In  fashionable  and  gour* 
mandic  cant»  appr,  a  partridge.  See  Bibds 
{below), 

BISBliIlCE.  8yn.  Yis'cirs,  L. ;  Glu,  Fr. ; 
VoaELLEiM,  Qer.  iV^.  The  middle  bark  of 
the  holly  (fathered  in  June  or  July),  is  boiled 
for  6  to  8  hours  in  water,  or  until  it  becomes 

Suite  soft  and  tender;  the  water  is  then 
rained  ofE,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  heap,  in  a  pit 
underground  (commonly  on  layers  of  fern), 
and  covered  with  stones.  Hero  it  is  left  to 
ferment  for  2  or  8  weeks,  and  watered,  if  ne- 
cessary, until  it  assumes  a  mucilaginous  state. 
It  is  next  pounded  in  a  mortar  until  reduced 
to  a  uniform  mass,  which  is  then  well  kneaded 
with  the  hands,  in  running  water,  until  all  the 
refuse  matter  is  worked  out.  It  is,  lastly, 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered  with 
a  little  water ;  in  which  state  it  may  be  pre- 
served from  season  to  season.  In  about  a  week 
it  is  fit  for  use. 

Prop,  Greenish  coloured;  very  gluey,  stringy, 
and  tenacious;  when  air-dried,  brittle  and  pul- 
verisable,  but  capable  of  gradually  assuming  its 
previous  viscosity  when  moistened. 

Uses,  To  cover  twigs  to  catch  birds,  and 
other  small  animals.  It  is  said  to  be  discutient, 
but  is  now  never  employed  in  medicine. 

Obs,  Birdlime  may  also  be  made  from 
misletoe-berries,  the  young  shoots  of  the  elder, 
the  bark  of  the  wayfaring-tree,  and  some  other 
vegetables,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  above 
described.  Should  any  of  it  stick  to  the  bands, 
it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine. 

A  kind  of  pactitious  bibdlimb  is  made  by 
boiling  linseed  oil  either  with,  or  without,  a 
little  yellow  resin,  until  it  forms  a  viscid, 
stringy  paste  when  cold.  This  is  chiefly  used, 
spread  on  paper  or  cloth,  to  catch  insects. 
See  Flt-fapbbs,  &c 

BIRDS.  Syn,  A'yss,  L.  Birds,  besides  their 
value  as  food,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  organic  nature,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are 
the  best  friends  of  the  agriculturist  and  the 
gardener;  and  their  presence,  in  numbers, 
appears  essential  to  keep  down  the  innu- 
merable races  of  insects  that  prey  upon  our 
cereals,  fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables.  M. 
Florent  Prevost,  who  has  for  Mtj  years  pre- 
sided over  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Paris,  and  who  has,  like  the  ancient  Roman 
augurs,  examined  the  entrails  and  stomach  of 
fowls  with  scientific  curiosity,  avers,  as  the 
result  of   his  long  experience,  that  birds,  of 

^  Properly f  a  'chicken'  or  'young  firing  animal.' — ^It  is 

remarkable,  as  obterred  by  Webster,  that  a  nation  should 

lav  Mttde  uie  proper  generic  name  of  Hying  animals — 

'fowl'  ifugtl^fmglt  Sax.;  WMel^  6er.,  'DvA.\fiul^  Dan.; 

f9g^t  8w.;  from  the  root  of  the  Ltt,,  fiiffio,  ji^),  and 

Bulmtitate  the  name  of  the  yooog  of  those  animals,  at  the 

geaerteterm. 


whatever  tort,  are  an  immitigatei 
the  farmer,  and  that  the  detritos 
particles  found  by  inspection  of  tl 
hecatombs,  which,  by  the  aasisb 
Royal  Forest  Rangers,  he  has  saa 
altar  of  utility,  show  an  immense  pi 
of  insect  corpuscula  in  their  digei 
whilst  the  traces  of  cereal  or  ot 
products  are  infinitesunal  in  con 
is  found  that  even  sparrows,  rooki 
three  of  the  feathered  tribe  the 
cuted  by  the  farmer — are,  in 
faithful  and  vigilant  oonaervators 
and  crops.  In  one  of  the  smal 
Germany,  where,  owing  to  pa' 
being  given  to  their  destroyers,  tl 
of  sparrows  were  exterminated 
failed  to  such  an  alarming  ext 
became  necessary  to  offer  large  { 
the  re-introduction  of  these  usef 
other  parts.  In  some  of  the  agr 
tricts  of  France,  where  the  di 
small  birds  has  been  carried  on  w 
activity  for  years,  insects  have  so 
multiplied  as  to  attack  every 
around  them.  Even  the  forest- 
many  cases,  denuded  of  leaves  1 
are  rapidly  perishing.  Venomoi 
caterpillars,  previously  scarcely  k 
to  entomologists,  have  now  beco! 
and  cases  of  children  losing  the 
I  attacks  of  them  whilst  bird-n 
'  recently  been  published  in  the 
'  In  our  own  countrv,  the  extensioi 
'  clubs — associations  disgraceful  t< 
I  intelligence  of  the  nineteentl 
\  threatens  similar  results.  Alrei 
dener  finds  his  fruit-crops  lesse 
year ;  and  that  many  of  them,  pt 
the  smaller  and  sweeter  fruits,  ha 
precarious,  that  they  now  scax 
cultivation.  In  our  own  ne 
where  small  birds  have  for  sonv 
destroyed  by  bushels  at  a  time, 
impossible  to  raise  a  currant^ 
cheny,  or  plum ;  whilst  seedling 
culinary  vegetables  often  entire 
on  the  first  night  after  being  pi 
so  completely  deprived  of  the  succ 
of  their  leaves  and  stems,  that  t 
skeleton  of  network,  in  a  few  dayi 
dies.  But  this  is  not  all — the  ool 
diurnals  bring  us  continual  repoi 
grain-crops  in  the  neighbourhoc 
these  biixl-clubs  have  existed  fc 
of  time,  and  that  even  on  Ian 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.*  Did 
only  on  the  benighted  beings  wl 
cast  back  the  blessings  of  an  all-i 
ing  Providence,  it  would  be  a  jual 
but,  unfortunately,  it  affects  the  i 
and  threatens,  ere  long,  nnleas 

>  A  striking  fhtal  case  of  this  descriptioi 
"Time8"ofJanelS.186S. 
\    ^  ^ea  Vba  '"t!n&tA'*  «sA  ^^«c  Vnditti 
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pro**  m  natioDBl  nUnuty.  Tb* 
nraeij  for  the  evil,  at  pme&t, 
a  at  iaftmnatkiD  tending  to  ihow 
cr  aad  the  gmrdelwr,  in  dettrOj- 
a,  dcatroj  their  bwt  trieadr. 
n-  iafiwmalioo  mgeeH'ag  birdM, 
AST,  BiXB  [aati),  Qaxx,  Gbk- 
Knn  (Edible),  Vovinxr,  Pc- 
Taxidbbvt,  Tbomiho,  &C.J 
,  [^.]  A  amkll  bUcnit.  In  toolc- 
!cua  of  eonfeetian  made  of  (ffgi, 
ladc,  and  nitar,  thioiuIj  com- 


;-kft).  [Kng,  Ft.]  ay*.  BcccBt- 
ni  BU  coc^a,  Ii. ;  SwrxBACK. 
■ra,It.;  BucocBO,^  Zitgrallji, 
[■'  appr^  a  well-known  Tariety  of 
alhinflat 


n(» 


uis'l  ■.')  are  compoied  of  flour 
nlj.  Wb«n  made  of  flue  floor, 
BUBiray  Kcdi  an  added,  they  ire 

tailed  Ab'sxhi'tsx  bibcdits. 
nla  gcDcrall;  cunUm  a  little  niKar 
tswkich  almonda,  caranja,  maee, 
IB,  nd  otlier  artidw,  tecbnically 
igniafi,'  are  frequently  added. 
Ii  be  imall  teale,  tnicalla  are  made 
|llw  looT  and  water  into  a  doagh 
i^BW  procea  of  bwid-kueadiDg, 
l)MidMl«ithale>er,ai  in  making 
kad,  Tb  dongb  ii  then  tolled 
i^mI  cot  into  piecM  of  tbe  deeired 
kn.  Tbcai,  alt«r  being  rtamped,  are 
•Ibkeat  of  a  moderatelj  quick  oven, 
i*aiiBtei  (13  to  18,  according  to 
ImmlBdent  to  bake  them. 

hrp  jcale,  tlie  whale  mannul  pro- 

f  paring  the  dough  to  the  point 
uwlj  made  biwDita  are  reodj 
i  k  now  generally  performed  bj 
.    Hm    artirle«    ao    prepared    are 

tad  are  not  only  much  cheaper, 
\f  tqatl  quality  to  thnae  '  made  by 

tk  faakfhuDW*  of  her  IWBJMty't 
'Tarda  at  Deptford,  aoaport,  and 
Um  inganlona  machinery  invented 

T.  Orant,  i*  muplnyed.  These 
Ota  Bi*  laid  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
nallj  above  8000  ton*  of  aea-bia- 

MTing  of  npwarda  of  12,000f.  a 

the  east  tlut  would  have  l)een 
T  the  porpoae  on  the  old  syitem. 
■lt«r,  it  ii  (tilted,  thiit  wagoa.  and 
ear  of  atenaiU,  cuat  Hbont  If.  Gd, 
t  btKait;    whijit  uudir  the  new 

ooat  i>  only  6d. 

*anee  of  biacoit  to  cacb  ceamun  in 

lan  ia  1  tt.  per  day ;  ■ 


before  n^  we  obaerre  tbe  namet  of  npwardi  of 
imidred  different  kinds.  These  are  pro- 
duced by  Taryiug  the  nnmbsr  and  proportiona 
of  tbe  ingredients  uted  in  tbeir  composition, 
and  tbe  form  and  iiie  in  which  they  are 
turned  out  of  hand.  They  are  further  modi- 
fied by  tbe  rehttire  heat  of  the  oven,  u  well 
tbe  length  of  time  they  an  allowed  to 
nain  in  it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  waste 
of  space  to  give  particolar  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  ewh.  The  proportions  of  butter 
and  sugar,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  ttoni  1 
OS.  and  upwards,  to  flour,  I  16,  t  according  to 
the  dq^ree  of  richneea  desired.  Ja  a  few  cases, 
'"  or  both,  are  introduced.    The 

embnce  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
■■almonda,  caraways,  cassia,  cin- 
mon.  ginger,  mace,  nutmeg,  lemon,  orange- 

el,  orange-flower  water,  essence  of  peach 
nela,  vBoilla,  &c.  Ac  ;  many  of  wbich  give 
tbeir  name  to  tbe  biscuit. — AR'aow-BOOl 
usually  made  of  equal  parts  of 
arrow-root  and  flourj  HBAT'-BiacTlim,  from 
about  1  part  of  lean  meat  (minced  small  and 
pulped)  beaten  to  a  dough  with  abont  2  parts 
of  floor,  and  a  little  seasoning,  no  water  being 
BIBCDITa,  by  adding  1  to  8  drt. 
at  carbonate  of  soda  to  each  ib.  t>t  flour.  In 
lost  otber  cases,  tbe  mere  inspection  of  the 
biscuit  will  convey  to  tbe  experienced  biarait- 
baker  and  cook  sufficient  inrormation  to  enable 
exactly  similar  one,  or  at 
least  a  very  close  imitation.  The  richert  kind 
of  iroHSB-BiacciTB,  as  we  are  informed,  are 
mads  M  followi: — Add  the  whiten  and  yelks 
of  12  eggs,  previonaly  well  beaten,  to  1}  U>.  of 
flnely  powdered  sngar,  and  whisk  it  until  it 
riiM  in  bubbles,  then  add  1  lb.  of  tlie  flnest 
paitry-flonr,  and  the  grated  rind  of  2  lemons. 
Put  it  into  '  thspei,"  sift  a  little  sugur  over 
them,  and  bake  thvm  in  buttered  tin  moulds, 
in  a  moderately  quick  oven,  for  nearly  balf  an 
hour." 

Bibcdith.dbt'iled,  'axcookuT/,  are  captain's 
biscuits  {or  any  similur  kind)  buttered  on  both 
aidts,  peppered  well,  aud  then  covered  on  one 
side  with  a  slice  of  good  cheese  formed  into  a 
paste  with  mode  mustard ;  the  whole  being 
seanoncd  with  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  is,  hut ly, 
grilled.  Chopped  anchovies,  or  essenco  of  an- 
cliovles,  is  a  good  addition. 

BISKUIH.  Bi.  BiBUUTn,  Etainvbolicr, 
Fr.;  IliButriB,  WlBMBTH,  W.-uBTAU,  Oer. 
One  of  tbe  metals. 

Sourcet.  Bismuth  occurs  in  the  minvral 
kintsdum  in  tbe  metallic  slnte  (ma'titk  ma- 
MUTB),  and  in  cumbinntion  with  sulphur 
(bis'mCTHTms),  and  with  oiygen  (b.  tfoiBK, 
4c.).  That  of  commerce  is  moally  impiirttd 
from  Sanony,  where  it  is  chieHy  olitsinea  froni 
■  ■  luuth,   by   the   simple    process    of 


Tlie  ore,  sort«d  by  hand  from  tbe 


■ndi  b) 


tm  l^^t  MMir  Otm  m  aKSOB   'km-  /    >  A  frw  f-mcf  iltnili  will  be  fDiind  nnticrd  in  thcvt 
i^^if^mamr.  J MlpbabeUcal placet.    Sec  CaAcaniu,  Uicaaoova,  M- 
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gangiw^  and  broken  into  pieces  of  abont  the 
sise  of  note,  ia  introduced  into  the  ignited 
iron  pipea  of  the  furnace  (see  engr,),  until 


Bumuik-^tnuue  tn  Settum, 

(a.)  Eliqnation-tube.i 
(A.)  End  at  which  it  it  charfed. 
(c.)  Jfind  from  which  the  metal  flows. 
(d.)  Receiving-pan. 
(«.)  Water*trough. 
(/.)  Grare,  kc* 
ig.g.)  Draught-bolet. 

these  latter  are  filled  to  about  one  half  their 
diameter,  and  to  three  fourths  of  their  length. 
From  these  the  liquefied  metal  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  iron  pans  containing  some  coal-dust, 
and  from  these  into  a  trough  of  water,  in  which 
it  is  granidated  and  cooled.  It  is  subsequently 
remelted  and  cast  into  moulds  so  as  to  form 
'  bars '  varying  in  weight  from  25  to  56  lbs, 
each.  In  this  state  it  usually  contains  a  small 
admixture  of  arsenic,  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur ; 
fVom  the  first  of  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
exposure,  for  some  Ume,  under  charcoal,  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  It  is  best  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition  by  heating  to  redness,  in  a  covered 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  oxide,  or  subuitrate  of 
bismuth,  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal. 

Prop,  Colour,  grayish -white  with  a  reddish 
tint;  crystalline;  very  brittle  (amy  be  pow- 
dered); melts  at  about  480°  Fahr.,  and  does 
not  re-solidify  until  cooled  to  6  or  7°  below 
this  point ;  it  volatilises  at  a  strong  heat,  and, 
in  dose  vessels,  the  fumes  condense  unchanged, 
in  crystalline  laminsB;  little  acted  on  by  the 
air,  but  when  exposed  to  it  at  a  high  tem- 
perature bums  with  a  faint  blue  flame, 
emitting  yellow  fumes  which  condense  into  a 
yellow  pulverulent  oxide ;  when  slowly  cooled, 
in  large  masses,  it  forms  large  cubic  crystals, 
or  octahedrons,  of  great  beauty;  nitric  acid, 
somewhat  dilute,  dissolves  it  freely.  It  is 
highly  diamagnetic.  Sp.  gr.  9*8  to  9-83, 
which,  by  careful  hammering,  may  be  increased 
to  9*8827.  A  bar  of  bismuth,  when  heated 
from  82^  to  212%  expands  exactly  j\^  in 
length. 

tfiea,  ^e.  Bismuth  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  BTBBEOTYPS-MBTAI*,  BOLDER,  FBWTSB, 

TUBIBLB  MBTAL8,  and  Several  other  alloys. 
Added  to  other  metals  it  renders  them  more 
fusible.  An  alloy  of  tin,  nickel,  bismuth,  and 
silveTf  \m  said  to  hinder  iron  from  rusting.    A 


I  Several  of  tbeae  tubes  are  osnally  set  side  by  side 

vther. 

UgoMlfy  oae  to  each  etigiiation-tabe. 


\ 


mixture  of  ItumUik,  lead^  and  <m,  k 
ployed  for  taking  impressions  froia 
mg  moulds,  and  for  other  purposes 

Bismuth  salts  are  nsnally  insok 
composed  by  any  quantity  of  wate 
acid,  and  a  basic  salt.  They  an 
colourless^  and,  except  the  chk 
volatile.  They  are  eanly  recogoi 
following  reactions : — 

Their  saturated  or  oonceiitrate 
giving  a  white  piedpitate  on  di 
water: — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  bla 
or  gives  a  black  precipitate : — The 
tion  is  unaffected  by  the  addition  < 
acid : — Chromate  of  potassium  ghn 
precipitate*  which  differs  from  thai 
by  being  soluble  in  nitric  add,  and 
potassa. 

Biamuth,  Qiloridei  of: — 

Basic  Chlo'^ride.    Bi,CL.     Syn. 

KIDS  OF  BISMUTH,  PSABL -POWBII 
THI     8UB0HIX)Bl'l>UK,    L.       iVvp. 

solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  di 
another  of  bismuth  (prepared  by 
that  metal  in  nitric  acid) ;   and  th 
precipitate,  after  being  well  wasb 
water,  is  dried  in  the  shade. — ^nf 
Similar  to  those  of  the  subuitrate. 
Chlo"ride.    BiCl,.   %a.   Tebck 
BiaiiUTH.  Frep,  A  mixture  of  con 
mate,   2  parts;    bismuth,   1  part 
powder,)  is  exposed  to  heat  until  a] 
cury '  present  is  expelled,  after  whi 
once  put  into  bottles.  A  grayish-w! 
lar  substance. 
Bismuth,  Nitrates  of: — 
Basic  Kitrate.     BiOXO,.     89% 

WHITE,     BiSliUTH     8UBM1TBATB ; 
8UBNITBA8,  B18MUTUI  NITBA8,  L. ; 

Fa  ED,  B.  i>'£sPAQVB*,  Ac,  Fr.;  ] 

SCHMINKWBISS,  &C,  Gcr.  Prtffl. 
1  oz.;  ihiiriQ  acid,  1|  fl.  ox.;  di»ti 
3  pints ;  mix  1  fl.  oz.  of  the  watc 
acid,  and  dissolve  the  bismuth  in  tl 
throw  the  solution  into  tlie  remaii 
water,  and,  after  repose,  pour  off 
natant  liquor,  drain  the  powder  thi 
sided  on  a  linen  cloth,  wash  it  wi 
water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  hei 

Prop.  A  pearly  white,  iuodoro 
insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  solnt 
acid ;  long  exposure  to  a  strong  li{ 
grayish.  When  prepared  from  a  n 
tion,  it  consists  of  very  fine  micrO! 
talline  laminae ;  but  when  preparec 
solutions,  with  less  water,  the  c 
acicular,  and  mure  silky  and  lustro 
moistened  it  exhibits  an  acid  rei 
litmus  paper. 

Fois;  Jjcc  Like  the  other  salts  > 
it  causes  vomiting,  purging,  giddin 
insensibility,  &c.  I^ocerttiinantidol 
The  treatment  may  consist  of  an  < 
lowed  by  the  copious  use  of  emoUi 
as  weak  broth,  barley-water,  milk 
&C.*,   vnd.  va^)&«K^&ssd^«  ^\Msa.  ^ 


,   Ij  m   law  diet   and 


Id 

tonic,  and 

iotii  nf  tba  (tmnaeli  nnooc 

■aicdimae  of  that  ragan. 

\  nerroiu  character;  particnlarlj 

,  traaUcacHDe  nekneai  and  vooiit- 

r  vmterbmli,  and  geuetalljr  in 

■al     aflcctioni    aueodcd    with 

1  iiiteniiictent  fer^r,  ipanuodic 


a  10,  a 


a20p 


kt  with  4 
it  hai  long  been  cmplojed  in 
c  ifciii  illinaiia  Uader  the  name 
TB  it  ii  eomnuulf  nwd  bj  ladiea 
;  hat  it  ii  atated,  that  it  injnna 
.odng,  after  a  time,  puraljiU  of 
eaieU,  rendering  it  jeUoir  and 
•a  effect  which,  nnfoTtanately. 
ttcmpted  to  coDonl  ]>;  iCi  Treer 
iwnt  applicatiun.    In  ver;r  largo 

MtG  nitnte  and  the  banc  cbloridc 
paM  nnder  the  names  of  piabi- 
niBL-rowDSB,  owing  to  their 
1*^  and  beantv.  That  of  tbe 
oatTfT,  U  niiullf  the  furmirri 
futiaatn,  oiually  the  latter,  but 
Mljbolb. 

Riun.  An/EnfiunaMOuamaU 
tia.;  uilrie  arid,  6  oc;  iliuolve 
riling  man  acid,  if  neconarjr,  to 
t  lolutioD  of  the  Metal  i  to  the 
DliliDa  add  half  it«  Toluioe  of 
tm,  Slier  tliroii|;h  pawdcred  gliH, 
lit  until  cTjttuU  form. 
df  iDcheiD'aCr)-,  iind  a*  a  •onrve 
anda  and  tlie  >iibuilniu. 
Ui«i;- 

a  Oadla.  EUtj.  5jra.  Teb- 
luacTH,  Pbuiuxide  of  bik- 
n  either  thu  nuuCral  or  the  biiiiic 
ipnwue,  in  a  cmclUr',  to  ifeiitlu 
arc^  A  ftraw-yiiUow  pua~ittT,  of 
It  Kilnhilitj. 

D : — Bj  lEndually  dnipiiing  an 
el  biunvlbinu  nitrate  into  n  con- 
aliaa  of  putaaiiuiu  lijrdrate  per- 
nm  carbMiic  acid,  and  wn^liing 
tbe  rcaulting  precipiUte.    I'are. 

f  white  jMXrder. 
oaea  at  a  high  lenipemtnre,  anil 
powarful  Hni  on  ailinsuu*  uiutter 
'  imparting  colonr,  a  property  of 
mailer  and  gilder  ban  lunu-  uvikiled 
a  the  banc  nitrate,  it  haa  been 
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eompOMd  teroiide),  after  which  waah  it  in 
odd  water,  and  dry  it. 

Prop.,  it.  A  reddiah  powder,  inaolubie  in 
water.  Its  ulti,  of  which  liltU  are  known, 
are  called  aln'MUTUlTia.  When  heated  it 
loaca  oxygen,  and  a  biimuthate  of  bismuth  ii 
formed. 


lotia  SnlpUde.  BigSr  Tbiacompoand 
ve{BirM(]TaIsa),and  may  be  easily 
prepared  artitjciatly  by  eitbsr  fnsiug  ita  ele- 
ments together,  or  by  paaaing  aolphnretted  hy< 
dro(^;i  through  a  aolution  of  nitrate  of  biamntL 
Btannthow  Valarluuta.  ^a.  Bibhit'ihi 
vtiiXBiA'ma,  L.  Prep,  An  ai'id  solution  of 
itrate  of  UsffliUb  is  deoompoaed  with  a  boId- 
oQ  of  Talerianate  of  aoda  in  water  contMning 
little  free  valerianic  acid  [  the  preeipitale  ia 
carefully  waihed  in  distilled  water,  aiid  dried 
in  the  ibada.  Bacommanded  at  luperior  to 
tbe  Bubuitrata  in  soma  tbruu  of  gastrodyni^ 
dyapepua,  iutermittuita,  ^. — Dctt.  2to6gri., 

BU'nS  (ter).   [Eng,  Pr.]    %>>.  UtHBi^ 
er.     Frtp.  1.  Tbe  moat  compact,  beat  co- 
loured, and  well-burnt  portions  of  the  aoot  of 
beecLwood,  or  of  peat,*  are  selected,  reduced 
to  powder,  and  sifted  throngh  a  very  fine  lawn 
sieve.    It  is  then  di);o]|ted  iii  clear  warm  wuter 
lor  several  houn,with  frequent  stirring;  atirr 
which  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  liquid 
portion  if  decanted  from  tbe  sodiount.    Tbi* 
process  is  repeated  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
time.    The  paste  ii  next  punrcd  into  a  taU 
~  el,  which  is  then  Oiled  with  pure 
and  well  agitated.     The  groawr 
parts  only  are  now  allowed  to  sabside,'  aod 
tlie  supernatant  liquor,  containing  the  finer 
irtion  of  tlic  BiaTSE  in  auspenaioii,  is  poured 
F  into  another  viissi'l.  whrre  it  is  left  to  de- 
lait  its  contents.     Tlie  deposit  is  next  col- 
[^ted,  snd  csrefully  dried  and  powdered;  or 
i»  only  psrtiully  dried,  and  st  once  made 
to  cakes  with  giim-wnter,  or  isinglass- tile, 
id  then  sllowed  to  dry  and  birdco  for  ssle. 
2.  (l)r.  MacCulloch.)      The  tar-like  liquid 
obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  is 
againcarefnllydistiUedDnUI  all  volatile  matter 
baa  pussed  over,  and  a  brittle,  pitch-like  rest- 
duum  is  obtained,  wUicb  is  either  brown  or 
block  according  to  tliu  lime  and  temperatara 
employed ;  alter  which  tlie  bent  is  still  further 
prolonged,  bat  with  increased  rare,  until  the 
brittle  subiitance  becomes   pulverulent,    and 
rlrannceous.    It  is  then  groand  and  i-lutriuted 
itb  pure  cold  water,  aa  before. 
Utei,  ifv.  As  a  water  colour  to  tint  drawings. 


n  tbe  ID 


>  Jiidim 


toB'SSS. 

talda.   K,0^    SfM.   BtBUDTnic 

Bmnrrmic  acis.    Suapend  tt.'r- 

'     ■■  IDCrfpOtsSFO, 


esteemed  superior  when  the  subjects  are  in- 
tended to  be  afterwards  tinted  with  otlier 
colours.  It  occupies  tbe  same  place  among 
water  ci'lourH  that  browu-pink  doea  in  ail. 

Accnrdiiig  to  Dr.  UucCulKich,  tastre  from 
wood-tar,  whi-'n  cartfuUy  prepared,  has  great 
ileplb  and  beautj-  of  colour,  with  all  Ihe  6ne 


adut'r  cmpji 


in  EnxUuil. 
Jbrlhia  parpoae. 
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BITES  AND  STINGS— BITTER. 


properties  of  sepia;  bnt  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  oils  and  acids  have  not  been  removed  by 
the  process,  it  is  apt  to  collect  in  little  flocks, 
which  interfere  with  its  use. 

BITES  and  STUTOS.  Syn.  Mos'sOs  (-sOs, 
tinff.)  BT  Io'tOb  (-tOb,  9,),  L.  The  treatment 
of  the  bites  of  non-veuomoas  and  non-rabid 
animals  is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  lace- 
rated or  punctured  wonnds,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  that  of  the  bites  and  stings  of  venomous 
and  rabid  animals,  serpents,  insects,  &c,,  often 
require,  in  addition,  the  use  of  special,  anti- 
dotes to  destroy  the  vims,  or  to  prevent  its 
absorption,  or  to  neutralise  its  effects  when 
absorbed  and  to  promote  its  elimination  from 
the  system'. 

The  bites  and  stings  of  aktb,  bbbs,  wasps, 
HOBKBTS,  and  similar  insects  common  to  this 
climate,  may  be  treated  by  washing  the  part 
with  spirit  of  hartshorn  or  dilute  liquor  of 
ammonia,  or  eau  de  luce,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Should  considerable  inflam- 
mation ensues  and  the  part  become  much 
swollen,  a  thing  that  rarely  occurs,  leeches 
may  be  applied,  and  a  cooling  purgative  given. 
The  stings  of  venomous  reptiles  may  be  simi- 
larly treated,  excepting  that  the  strength  of 
the  solutions  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  lime, 
&c,  should  be  stronger  than  in  the  former 
case,  so  as  to  produce  some  pain  and  smarting. 
In  cases  where  the  venom  is  of  a  very  poison- 
ous description,  the  wound  should  be  flrst  well 
washed  with  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
seared  with  lunar  caustic  in  every  part,  includ- 
ing the  interior  and  deep-seated  portions.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  surface  of  the  wound,  both 
internal  and  external,  may  be  removed  with 
the  knife ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  small  joint,  as 
a  finger,  the  injured  portion  may  be  amputated. 
Prior  to  the  use  of  the  washes  or  caustic,  dry- 
cupping  or  suction  with  the  mouth  may  be 
had  recourse  to  with  great  advantage.  A 
ligature  placed  on  the  limb,  above  the  wound, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident,  will  im- 
pede the  absorption  of  the  poison  whilst  the 
other  treatment  is  in  progress.  A  similar 
plan  may  be  followed  after  the  bite  of  a  dog 
supposed  to  be  mad.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
lately  asserted  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
veterinarians,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  repeatedly  bitten  by  dogs  that  have  after- 
wards been  proved  to  be  mad,  but  from  having 
fearlessly  applied  caustic  to  the  parts,  they 
have  escaped  uninjured. 

The  poison  inserted  by  the  stings  and  bites 
of  several  venomous  reptiles  is  so  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  of  so  fatel  a  description,  as  fre- 
quentiy  to  occasion  death  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  before  any  remedy  or  anti- 
dote, under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  be 
applied.  Bnt  even  in  these  extreme  cases  it 
is  probable  that  absorption,  and  oonsequentiy 
the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  might 
be  considerably  impeded  or  lessened  by  the 
immediate  application  of  a  ligature  above  the 
par4  M$  before  described,  the  patient  accom' 


panying  the  treatment  by  swaHov 
quanti^  of  liouid,  by  wluch  parti 
would  be  produced,  and  the  fandi 
absorbente  for  a  time  nearly  sns 
few  minutes,  thus  guned*  would  p 
application  of  appropriate  antidote 
the  poison  might  be  neutralised  bei 
become  necessary  to  remove  the  li^ 
the  kidneys  would  be  in  full  acS 
tunately,  these  wounds  are  genen 
in  parte  of  the  world  where  pi 
measures  are  seldom  thought  of,  ai 
at  times  when  people  are  least  ; 
meet  them,  as  well  as  to  anddenl; 
pectedly  as  to  stegger  even  thoi 
who  may  be  in  no  absolute  danger 
Such  is  the  bite  of  the  East  India: 
oapbl'lo,  against  which  two  Atmti 
pillt  are  often  prescribed  by  the  £ 
which  are  generally  scarcely  swall 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  has  r 
patient  a  stiffened  corpse.  JSm 
favorite  remedy  in  India,  when  1 
ployed  both  internally  and  exten 
to  prove  sometimes  more  sucoeasfi 
of  the  FUPV-ADDBB  is  of  a  simila 
more  fatal  description  than  that  < 
When  the  venom  of  any  of  these  a 
a  rabid  dog,  is  once  fully  absorl 
system,  there  app(*ars  to  be  no  tn 
can  save  the  patient.  A  bottle 
wine,  or  i  a  pint  of  brandy  or 
with  twice  ite  weight  of  water,  i 
doses,  about  3  or  4  minutes  apart, 
remedy  in  India,  in  such  cases, 
to  impede  absorption. 

The  secret  antidote  so  long  sue 
ployed  by  Mr.  Underwood,  the  *  si 
Australia,  for  the  bites  of  the  WHi 

the   DIAMOND-SNABB,   twO  of  th< 

mous  of  that  region,  is  now  positi 
to  be  the  common  male  fern  ( 
fi'lix  moM,  Linn.).  Of  the  powd 
preferably,  of  the  green  leaves  < 
nearest  the  root,  he  prepares  a  s 
tion,  or  broth,  which  he  takes  oi 
liberally.  A  more  convenient 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  tincture 
digesting  1  ox,  of  the  dried,  or 
freth  leaves,  (bruised,)  in  a  pint  o 
or  strong  brandy  or  rum,  for  a  i 
in  this  stete  it  could  be  kept  fo 
of  time,  if  well-corked,  without  ( 

[See  Htdbofhobia,  Poisons,  S 
Stings,  Vbnom,  Wounds,  &c.»] 

BITT'EE.  [Eng.,  Ger.]  ^n 
L.;  Ambb,  Fr.  Taoting  like 
quassia,  or  other  similar  vcgetel 
bitter  plant,  bark,  or  root  (  «  a: 
see  below). 

Bitter  Applet.    Colocynth. 

Bitter  Cup.    A  cup  or  tumble 


\- 


^  Notices  of  sereral  chemical  and  near 
great  promise,  will  also  be  found  in  diCei 


BITTEBN— BITUMEN. 


Bittar  Pm^gimg-talt.  Sniplute 

Woodj  nigbUliMle. 

(-wnrt).     Oeotikn. 

The  *  mother- iriter'  a 
work*  from  which  the  chloride 
K-ialt)  bai  been  •epareted  by 

■ntoiiaitinft  piriimoai  tnixtnre 
wen*  dmggiita,  compcMcd  of  1 
Iraet  of  q»atna  ud  poieiUrvl 
im,  with  2  {ikrta  of  extraet  of 
t,  4  puta  of  Spaitit^  Uguorice, 
parts  of  Inaeir;  the  liquorira 
ed  with  ■  little  water  until  dii- 
■nhltion  evaporated  to  >  proper 
oreaddin^  the  other  ini^TedieDti. 
alCDt  brewen  kod  publicuu  to 
bitter  aod  apparent  strength  to 

■in).  Sf*.  Axi"bi,  ie.,  L. 
iHV  are  txnnmonlf  regarded  as 
•chic,  and  to  improve  the  appe- 
1  oceuionallj.andin  moderation, 
ii  esrlj  in  the  moraing,  or  half 
bonr  before  a  meal.  An  eieea- 
imloDged  nae  of  thein,  tends  to 
ammcb,  and  to  iuduce  nervoui- 
loold  not  be  taken  for  a  longer 
bont  H  or  10  dajii  at  a  time,  al- 
ar period  to  cUpie  before  again 

mo-t  nMful  and  (;pner;illy  em- 

L  ' 

I  the  liqaor-tradp,  a  compound 
deeping  vegetable  bittern,  anil 
>  ai  tavonrini;.  in  Heak  spirit, 
10  daji ;  a  little  *ngar  or  nyrup 
ksntlj  added  to  the  ot    ' 
tun.      In  that   of   tli 
I  the  menntiouni  in  utually  gin. 
it   rednred   to    a   corrmpotiding 
uu'DX-Birrut  and  wi.ve'-bi' 
ared  in  a  simiLir  way  with  con 
randy,  or  lumie  cheap  white  wii 
in),  as  the  caw  may  iiv.     Kui-Ji  i 
tally  his  own  furmulw,  which  liu  I 
lit  the  price,  and  the  palate  of 
—This  clan  (if  liijnorii  liim  biN-n 
1  with  beinf;  the  fertile  caune  of 
iperancp,  of  disease,  and  CTrn  of 
ir  oceaHional   use    as   l^niips  or 
alao  objectionable,  owing  to  thi! 
m  ddctmions  sabatance*,  wliivli 
Hrtv   Into  tbdr  eompomtjou. 


Ekdfxch,  Ebdturb,  ic„  Qer.  A  term  of  a 
very  comprebenrive  character,  and,  in  general, 
r»ty  looael;  appiiad,  including  a  rariety  of 
iuttammabte  mineral  antMtaiices,  of  which  or- 
pkattnm,  aapkHa,  and  ppiro/eM^  may  be  men- 
tioned aa  eiamples.  The  solid  bitumens  are 
now  eitcnsively  employed  in  tbc  manuferture 
of  ii^NMiiKHu  auutic  or  eemeiit  and  similar 
compositions,  which  are  used  for  the  lining  of 
watcr-cistenu,  and  for  various  other  hydninljc 

Tsesj  as  also  for  roofs,  floors,  pavements. 

For  tbe  Uit  purpose,  the  native  varieties 
asplialCic  rock,   consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
hltnmen  and  calcareous  earth,  when  tampered 
with  a  proper  qnantity  of  cm*hcd  granite,  or 
calcareous  aand  or  gravel,  ii  found  to  be  the 
lubstantial  and  dnrable.     The  plan  fol- 
lowed in  laying  down  such  pavemeiita  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  been   the  most  eilcnairely 
adopted,  is — Tlie  ground  having  been   made 
unitbrnily  amooth,  is  edged,  in  the  osoal  man- 
ner,  with   curb-itones    rising  about  4  inches 
ibave  its  level,  and  then  covered,  to  the  depth 
if  3  inches,  with  concrete  (made  with  about 
,-Gth  part  of  good  liydraulic  lime),  which  is 
well  pressed  upon  its   bed,  tbc  surfoce  boinjf 
Diitiv  ninootfaed  over  with  a  very  tliin 
.,  of  bydraolic  mortar.     On  this,  wlien 
perfectly  dry,'  the  '  bitaminon*  mastic,'  ren- 
dered seml-Huid  by  being  cactjonsly  heated  in 
a  suitable  iron  cauldron,*  is  evenly  spread  over 
so  as  to  form  a  layer  ttiree  quarters  ot  an  inch, 
-  *-     '        solid  work,  iuilf  an  inch  thick. 
]  Bsnd  is  lastly  gifted  over  and 
preued.down  on  tlie  surface,  when  tbe  work  la 
ipleto;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pavement 
3mcB  Bufficiently  compact  and  sulid  to  be 
)wu  open  to  foot  passengers, 
lie  aaphalto-bitninen  mine  of  the  Val  ds 
Travers,  in  the  Canton  of  Ncnrdiatel,  ia  said 
to  hf  the  ricbcit  and  most  extensive  in  tlie 
world  of  its  {wrticular  cbu.    The  calcareous 
Utumen  which  it  yields  contains  20J  of  oenrly 
pure  hitumeu,  and  80J  uf  carbonate  uf  limci 
ind  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  (;!-115}  approaching  tliat 
If  ortliiiary  bricks. 

Tlie  '  Val  dc  Tnivera  Comi>any,'  and  tbe 
'  Busteune  and  Gaujac  Company,  aro  tbosc 
iio  have  liitlierto  been  tbe  most  miccessful  in 
laying  down    nsphnltii-puve' 


&<.: 


>  On  iliiipoinl  dcprndfllKSBrmsiirihsworiL,  AUo- 

lulc  dryiHiie  »■  sine  ijiii  HUD  ib  Ihi- iirueos.  Tlicoikstie 
HiuPt  m»  be  Laid  dovn  la  dry  vusinftr-    ff  laid  in  vi-'t. 


in  ill  bed, 

a.^^a 

%t 

This  »  why  » 

cb  »t  tl» 

u.ph^ 

« 

emeulbhliUoa 

u^tWRla 

tulHre, 

•IS 

H^ttton 

ustarcorilie 

1  U  US>  III 

1^ 

Tzartt 

IT  V  nial-Isr  (3  lo  7  n  »%i  1kui|  comnwnl] 
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BITUMINOUS— BLACK  DYE. 


Brrn'MIVOnS.  %».  BmrxlKo'sirB,  L. ; 
BiTUHiKEUX,  Fr.;  'Erdpbohig,  Ger.  Of 
bitumen,  or  reflemblinf^  or  containing  it. 

BIX'EUrE  (-e-!n).  The  red  colouring-prin- 
ciple of  annotta.  Ifr  is  obtained  by  treating 
bixine  with  liqnid  ammonia,  with  anbseqnent 
free  contact  of  air. 

Prop^  See.  When  pure,  a  rich  deep-red 
powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalies,  and 
turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  to 
be  oxidised  bixine. 

BIX'IVB  (-til).  The  yellow  colouring-prin- 
dple  of  annotta. 

Prep,  A  solution  of  annotta  is  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipi- 
tate, after  baring  been  washed  in  cold  water, 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
decanted  liquor  or  filtrate  yields  crystals  by 
cautious  eraporation. 

JPrapt  S(c,  Yellowish  white,  turning  full 
yellow  by  exposure  to  air  j  soluble  in  water, 
and  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions; by  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 
hixmne*  For  a  correct  knowledge  of  both 
of  these  substances  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Preisser. 

BLACK.  8^%.  A'tbb,^  Nfom,  L.;  Nora, 
Fr. ;  SCHWABZ,  Ger. ;  Blao,  Bl£C,  I^lx.  In 
djfmngt  &c,  of  the  colour  of  lamp-soot,  or  of 
night ;  subH,,  a  black  colour. 

Bla^  Aah.  Tho  waste  Ive  of  the  soapmakers 
is  eraporated  in  large  iron  boilers,  the  salt 
separated  as  it  falls  down,  and  then  heated  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  until  it  is  partially 
decomposed  and  Aised,  when  it  is  run  into  iron 
pots  to  cool.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum  and  common  soap. 

Black  Coronra  (kiir-).     See  Black   Pis- 

XXNTS. 

Black  Dranght.  See  Senna  MnLTmiE  (Com- 
pound). 

Bla^  Drop.  See  Dbops,  Patent  Medi- 
cines, &C. 

BLACK  DYE.  8yn,  Teintb  NontR,  Fr.; 
SCHWAB2E  VABBE,  Ger.  The  following  are 
the  processes  and  materials  now  commonly 
employed  in  dyeing  black :— > 

a.  For  Cotton: — 

1.  The  goods,  previously  dyed  blue,  are 
steeped  for  about  24  hours  in  a  decoction  of 
gall-nuts  or  sumach,  then  drained,  rinsed  in 
water,  and  passed  through  a  bath  of  acetate  of 
iron  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  they  are  next 
again  rinsed  in  water,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air;  after  which  they  are  passed  a 
second  time  through  the  bath,  to  which  a  little 
more  iron-liquor  is  previously  added.  The 
whole  process  is  repeated,  if  necessaiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  sha4e  of  black 
desired. 

2.  The  goods  are  steeped  in  a  mordant  of 
acetate  of  iron,  worked  well,  and  then  passed 
through  a  bath  of  madder  and  logwood  for  2 
honn.    Less  permanent  than  No.  1. 

'  Biaek,  deqt  black;  u  oppo&e^  to  eJha,  whits. 


Obe.  About  2  mr.  of  eoand/poi 
or  4  o«.  of  sumach,  are  requiiei 
pound  of  cotton,  in  the  process 
The  first  should  be  boiled  in  the  « 
proportion  of  about  i  gaL  of  wata 
of  cotton*  The  snmach-bath  is  be 
mere  infusion  of  that  dye-stuff 
water. 

8.  (For  10  lbs.  of  cloth.)  Theg 
into  a  boiling  bath  made  of  3  Iba 
and  allowed  to  steep,  with  occaaiooi 
until  the  liquor  is  perfectly  eok 
next  passed  throngh  lime  watei; 
baring  drained  for  a  few  minute^ 
transferred  to  and  worked  for  a 
warm  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  copperai 
exposure  to  the  air,  for  about  n 
are  again  passed  throngh  lime  wat 
draining, '  worked'  fr)r  an  hour  in 
with  3  IIm.  of  logwood,  and  1  lb.  of 
are  then  '  lifted,'  and  i  lb.  of  oq 
added,  they  are  returned  to  the  ba 
well  for  about  30  minntes,  and  fini 
and  deep. 

Obe,  Instead  of  copperas  iron-U> 
used,  observing  to  take  li  pint  of  i 
the  ordinary  strength)  for  eveiy 
former  ordered  above. 

b.  For  Flax  and  Linen: — 
This,  for  the  most  part,  close! 

that  employed  for  cotton ;  but,  in 
a  mordant  of  iron-liqnor,  or  c 
followed  by  passing  the  goods  th 
water,  and  exposure  to  the  air,  ] 
dye-bath. 

c.  For  Silk  :— 

Silk  goods  are  dyed  much  in  tl 
as  woollens,  but  the  process  is  ooe 
less  heat : — 

1.  A  bath  of  nut-galls  is  give 
36  hours,  occasionally  working 
therein ;  they  are  next  taken  out 
well  aired,  after  which  they  are  ] 
few  minutes  through  a  bitth  cot 
phate  of  iron,  and  arc  then  ag 
rinsed,  and  aired.  The  steep  in 
bath  may  be  repeated,  if  ncccsM^ 
as  before,  by  tho  iron-bath  prcr 
nished  with  a  little  fresh  copperas, 
quantity  of  galls  to  be  taken  for 
varies  with  their  quality  from  i  ' 
of  the  copperas  (for  the  first  batli 

4  02. 

2.  (For  1  cwt.  of  silk.)  BoQ  22  fi 
Aleppo-galls,  for  2  hours,  in  90  to 
wattT,  observing  to  add  boiling 
time  to  time,  to  compenaate  for 
evaporation ;  to  the  clear  bath  a 
copperas,  7  lbs.  of  iron-filings,  an 
gum ;  digest  with  sgitation,  for 
when  the  ingredients  are  dissob 
silk  (previously  prepared  [*ganef 
of  its  weight  of  gall-nuts)  through 
about  an  hour ;  then  rinse  and  air : 
leave  it  in  the  dye-bath  for  6  to  IS 
.  tihia  immemmv.  ot  «\oe(k  toskj  Via 


«.  of  cilk.)  "nun  the  goods  for  an 
k  moriant  formed  of  1  lb.  of  oop- 
[.  of  nitnte  irf  irao  (djor*!),  with 
rr;  after  rinnog  in  cold 
im, '  work  '  them,  for  an  I 
■de  of  a  Iba.  oT  lo^nrood  and  I  lb. 
•n  tift  them  bom  the  bath,  add 
raa,  re-iinmene.  and  *  work'  them 

15  minntca  lon)ter ;  laitly,Tiiue, 
.    A  fnU  deep  black. 
M.)  For  the  mordant  nie  i  tb.  of 
M^  and  air;  for  the  'd;e-bith,'i 
i  Iba:.  of  logirood  to  which  i  pint 

hu  been  added;  aftsr  '  lifting  ' 
1  9  u.  man  of  copperai  to  ' ' 
:k  for  15  minolei,  a*  berore. 
Bt  adding-  2  lu.  ot  djer"!  nitrate 
M'monlant  the  aame  ingredienta 
«])  black ;  and  b;  mbnituting 


ara  fnrthv  softened  and  bcsntifled  by  paninfr 
them  for  16  minutes  thningh  a  hot  «^-batb 


(not  boiling),  when  the;  are  rinaed,  Ik.  (but 

—'  ■  fulled'),  ai  before.    A  heautiful  though 

_  Bniire  dyo.     With  maoagemenU  the  above 

I   quantitiea  of  th«  iogredieDta  will  dya  1^  or 

eren  1^  etel.  of  wool. 

2.  (For  I  eml.)  The  oloth  fpKrioniilj  dyod 
.  blae)  ia  '  galled '  with  5  lit,  of  nnt-galk,  and 
i  then  djed  in  a  bath  made  with  30  ^.  of  1<^ 
I  wDDd,  to  which  abnnt  6  Ibt.  of  copperaa  baa  bemi 
,   added ;  after  which  it  is  rinsed,  aired,  and 

'  fulled.'  a>  before.  This  ii  said,  bn  Lewis,  to 
'  be  tbe  nsnal  proportions  and  plan  adopted  by 
I    the  EagUsh  djera. 

3.  (For  1  evf.)  Ualie  a  bath,  m  before,  with 
'  f oatic,  2  A>. ;  logwoDd,6^.;  and  anmanb,  10 
I  lit. !  work  the  ^ilned)  ckith  for  3  hours  at  tlio 
L  boiling  heat,  or  near  it;  lift  it  out,  adil  anl- 
I   phate  of  iron,  10^  IbM,.  and  when  disaolvad. 

SIS  the  eloth  thrangh  it  for  2  honn;  rina^ 
Ir  well,  and  again  pniu  the  goods  throogh  the 
qap  for  the  urine,  and  omitting  |  bath  for  an  boor  ;  lastly,  rinse  until  the  water 
of  copperas  to  the  logwood-bath,  |  runs  clear.     Inferior  to  the  last,  hut  leu  ex- 
blae.black.    The  hut  may  also  be   pensive. 


1  carl,  without  prcviooa  bluang  or 
'rooHng.')— a.  Work  tbe  goods,  it  about  200° 
Fahr..  fhr  1  hour,  in  a  bath  made  with  6  to  7 
Um.  of  aun-wood ;  lift,  add  6i  lb*,  of  coppcru, 
and  again  work  the  gooda  for  an  hour,  after 
which  withdraw  the  fat,  and  allow  them  to 
itevp  for  10  or  1!  boors ;  next  drain  and  rinse 
tbum,  and  work  them  in  a  second  bath  made 
with  60  IIh.  or  logwood  for  1^  hour;  lift,  add 
3  Uu.  of  coppera*,  and  again  work  for  an  honr ; 
bistly,  rinw,  air,  and  finish  -.—b.  The  goods  are 
Gnt  worked,  fur  about  two  boun,  in  a  bath  of 
8  Ibi.  at  fustic,  in  which  6  Ibt,  ot  bichromate 
of  potath  and  4  Ibt.  of  alum  bave  been  dis- 
solved ;  after  eiponre  to  the  air  for  abont  an 
honr,  and  thorough  rinsing,  titey  are  worked 
for  a  second  two  honn  in  a  bath  made  with  45 
Ihi.  nf  logwood,  3i  Hit.  of  barwood  or  cam- 
wood, and  3  Ibi.  of  fustic  ;  thoy  are  then  lifted, 
and  3  Ibi.ot  copperas  having  been  aildedto  the 
hath,  are  again  immersed  and  worked  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  liour. 

6.  (For  10  lb*,  of  wool  or  w.-cloth.)     Work 
the  gwxiH  for  )  an  hour  in  a  bath  of  i  U.  of 

. ,.cam-woodj  lilt,  add  7  or  8  oi.  of  copperas,  and 

Mot  Ibe  dnoction  uf  logwood  and  after  working  them  for  20  minuti^,  withiliaw 
*"PI>n»s,9tt«.,adiU-d  to  tbebraler,  I  tbi'ftrc,  andleave  themin  tbeliqunrforlOor 
i^tbtlnis  lowered,  and  as  noon  as  |  IS  honrsi  next  rinmi  them  in  cold  water,  drain, 
Wiiiiiii*j!v«i,  the  cloth  is  rfturned  [  nnd  th.'n  work  tlipm  for  an  honr  in  a  bnth 
1^  ud  sgain  well  '  worked '  for  at  i  made  with  5  Ibt.  of  logwood,  to  which  1  pint 
■■■  It  ii  ihcn  taken  out  thoroughly  |  of  urine  has  been  added  j  lift,  add  4  ot.  of 
■ftswnwning  ird  of  the  decoction  I  coppcms,  work  them  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
'*''  ttwch,  20  Ibt.  The  whole  is  and.  lastly,  wash  and  dry  them. 
•|tto,bpU,,ud  sulphate  of  Iron,  2  6.  (For7(i..)  TaliBof  gaUs{bmised),  i /ft. ; 
•"»  »lth  a  pailful  of  cold  water, !  Ic^wood  chips,  H  f*.;  for  the  halh :  boil  or 
■i«fi*r»hichthegoodaarepntina  work  the  Roods  for  8  hours,  take  them  out,  add 
***'Wtked'ror  one  hour;  they  of  copperas,  i  lb.;  and  when  it  is  dissolved, 
^^M^  rinatd.  aired,  and  Bgun  work  tbe  goods  through  tbe  li4Uor  tor  at 
^*  tht  bath  tor  another  hour.  I  leatt  2  hours,  keeping  the  bath  nmrly  boiling  ; 
T1i>J--U.  .l—.J.  tl-  sDodv  an) again  take  them  oat,  wash,  and  air ;  theawlA 
'■»  'MH^d*4  tad  folded,  orjl  ox.  mora  of  coppeaa  to  the  bath,  vad.  yM 


Gnt  dyeing  the  goods  deep  blue 
nata,'  and  omitting  the  mine  and 
:h  case  one  half  only  of  the  hig- 

»  a  good  permanent  black  on  wool, 
tmds,  they  must  be  flnt  dyed  of  a 
1  (ke  indigo-vat,  or,  more  cheaply, 
n>-blne  process.  When  the  goods 
» annmon,  and  price  is  an  object^ 
noiQy  '  rooted '  instead  of  being 
[Usconsiiits  in  giving  tbem  a  dun 
ilNr  with  the  husks  of  walnnts,  or 
f  Ike  wslnnt-tne,  or  with  other  like 
iipat  inbitanccs. 

lort.ofwooL)  Good  logwood-chip^ 
i^Aleppo-galU.  IB  lb4.;  are  inclosed 
*  hg,  and  boiled  with  water,  q.  a., 
itan;  Jid  of  this  decoction  is  thru 
it  im  saotber  copper,  with  venligris. 
liHScinit  quantity  of  water  Imving 
i*.  *i  goods  (preriou'ly  dyed  dark 
I  JHMd  tfanugU  the  liqnor  for  two 
'  *  bsat  alLgbtlr  below  the  bulling. 
Wpcidi  are  next  liltfd 
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the  doth  tiiroagh  it  for  another  hour;  lastly 
air,  riiiM»  and  finish. 

7.  (For  5  25#.)  For  the  first  hath— hichro- 
mate  of  potash,  8  ot, ;  alnm,  6  oz, ;  fustic,  4 
OS. ;  for  the  second  hath — logwood,  4  Ibg. ;  har- 
wood  and  fhstic,  of  each,  4  oz, ;  to  which  add, 
after  the  lift,  copperas,  4  oz, ;  the  process  heing 
condocted  as  in  4,  6.  This,  as  well  as  the  two 
fbrmnlsB  immediately  preceding  it,  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  articles  of  dress  dyed  in  the 
snudl  way,  at  home.  When  the  articles  are 
only  re-dipped,  as  it  is  called,  a  proportion- 
ately  smaller  quantity  of  the  ingredients  may 
he  taken. 

Concluding  remarks.  In  dyeing  hlack,  par- 
ticularly on  wool,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  the  goods  out  of  the  dye-bath  several 
times,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  air.  This  is 
called  "  airing"  them,  and  is  done  to  allow  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  the 
ingredients  of  the  dye,  and  especially  on  the 
iron;  as  without  this  action  of  the  air  a  good 
colour  cannot  he  produced.  The  usual  propor- 
tions employed  hy  the  dyers  of  England  are 
6  lbs,  each  of  galls  and  copperas,  and  30  Jhs,  of 
logwood,  for  every  ewt,  of  cloth;  hut  these 
weights  are  frequently  increased  for  choice 
goods,  just  as  they  are  always  lessened  for 
common  ones.  l!he  other  astringent  sub- 
stances used  as  substitutes  for  galls  in  dyeing 
black,  are  taken  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
their  respective  strengths,  that  of  good  Aleppo 
gall-nuts  being  referred  to  as  a  standard. 

The  German  wool-dyers  usually  commence 
their  process  with  a  mordant  of  Salzburgh 
vitriol  (3  parts)  and  argol  (1  part) ;  and  after 
exposure  of  the  goods,  in  a  cool  place,  for 
24  hours,  work  them  in  a  bath  of  logwood 
(5  to  6  p.)  and  fustic  (2  p.) ;  after  which  the 
bath  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  verdigris 
(i  p.)  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  the  goods  again 
worked  through  it  for  about  \  an  hour. 
This  is  for  20  parts  weight  of  wool  or  cloth. 

Black  marinos  are  usually  mordanted  (hot) 
with  about  -^h  of  their  weight  of  copperas, 
and  then  airod  for  24  hours ;  after  which  they 
are  dyed  in  a  boUing  bath  made  with  about 
\  their  weight  of  logwood  with  the  addition 
of  about  2}  of  argol  or  tartar. 

As  black  is  the  shade  most  commonly  at- 
tempted by  amateur  dyers,  it  may  be  here 
necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  what  is 
said  on  mixed  fabrics  in  our  article  on  dyeiko  ; 
since  an  inattention  to  this  point  will  inevit- 
ably cause  the  failure  of  their  efforts. 

According  to  Muspratt^  a  mixed  fabric  of 
silk  and  woollen  may  be  dyed  black,  by  one 
process,  as  follows : — Work  the  goods  an  hour 
in  a  solution  of  8  oz,  each  of  tartar  and  cop- 
peras, and  wash  out ;  work  for  15  minutes  in 
a  decoction  of  4  Ibt,  of  logwood;  lift,  add  1  oz, 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  work  for  \  an  hour, 
and  dry.  And  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen : — Steep  for  six  honrs  in  a  bath 
made  of  2  Iht.  of  sumach ;  then  work  for  an 
hour  in  s  Bolntion  of  6  oz,  each  of  tartar,  svil-  \ 


phate  of  copper,  and  copperas  j 
work  i  an  hour  in  a  decoction 
logwood;  lift,  add  to  the  hath  1 
peras;  work  ten  minutes,  wash, 
a  very  deep  black  be  required,  1  i 
to  be  added  with  the  lo^^ood. 
MOBDAKTS,  Ac. 

BLACK  LEAD  (ISd).    See  Plvi 

BLACK  PICKKENT8.  Syn,  Pi 
asA,  L.  The  principal  black  pigi 
meroe  are  obtadned  by  carbonisinfi 
stances  (particularly  bones),  by  < 
dull  red  heat,  in  covered  venels  o 
with  the  air;  or  by  collecting  tin 
during  the  combustion  of  nnctiu 
and  bituminous  matters.  Artist 
teurs  also  prepare,  on  the  small  sc 
of  blacks,  many  of  which  are  nc 
at  the  colour-shops.  This  theyefl 
the  carbonisation  of  substances 
employed  for  the  purpose,  or  b 
ducing  to  powder  certiun  minenJ 
selected  on  account  of  the  peculi 
colour  which  they  respectively  po 
of  the  last  might,  however,  be 
priatcly  classed  with  browns.  T 
list  embraces  most  of  these  article 

An'imal-Black.    Bone-bhick. 

Beech'-Black.    Carbonised  beec 

Blne'-Black.  Vine-twigs  drio 
carefully  carbonised,  in  covered  \ 
of  the  proper  shade.  That  of 
was  made  of  wine-lees.  Pit-co 
burnt  at  a  white  heat,  then  quend 
dried,  and  well  ground,  forms  a 
and  durable  blue-black,  fit  for  m 
purposes.     See  F&AKKFOBT-BLAa 

Bone'-Black.  Sjfn,  I'yoby-bla 
merce) ;  Cab'bo  os'sib,  Ob  ub'ttj 
E'bub  u.  n.  (vcnale),  Ac.,  L. ;  N( 
Fr. ;  Kkoghenbohwabtz,  Ac.,  Gi 
ised  bones  reduced  to  powder.  T 
merce  is  usually  the  residuum  of  tb 
of  bone-spirit.  Inferior  to  true 
having  a  slight,  but  peculiar  re 
from  which  the  latter  is  quite  fi 
its  use  as  a  pigment,  it  is  exteusiv 
in  making  blacking,  as  a  mate 
moulds  of  founders,  as  a  clarifier 
of  liquids,  &c.  See  Itoby-blac 
HAL  Chabcoal. 

Cas'sel-Black,  Cologne'-Bhu:k. 

Coal'-Black.    See   Blue-blacx 

CASTLE-BLACK. 

Compo8i''tion-Black  (-zish'.Jin. 
lected  portion  of  the  residuum  of 
of  making  prussiate  of  potash  tn 
hoofs, — Used  both  as  a  pigment 
colour  organic  solutions,  which  i1 
than  bone-black. 

Cork'-Black.    Spanish-bUrk. 

Flo^'rey-Black,  Flob^b  d'Iuds. 
scum  of  the  dyer's  wood-bath, 
bloe-black. 

Frank'fbrt-Blaok,   NoiB    di 
'From  V\nA-VitVe»  ^fi«Ai«  caaAwiG&i 


BLACK. 


2SS 


tn  gitmid  ynj  flue.  An  excel-  bottom  altematelj.  Fiftj  to  eigb^  of  thene 
ment ;  abo  used  by  the  copper-  '  bags'  are  employed ;  the  last  one  being  left 
io  nuke  their  ink.  Se«  Blo-  open  to  admit  of  the  cucape  of  tbo  smoke, 
wbirb  bat  thna  been  made  to  travenv  a  space 
,  of  abont  400  yardii.  Ai  (oon  aa  the  higi  can- 
bun  any  coiuiderablc  qnantJty  of  black,  they 
r  are  removed  and  emptied.  The  black  depo- 
sited  in  the  la<t  bag  it  the  flneit  and  beit,  and 
:  it  becomespn^reuivelycouwasitapproacbea 
the  fumnce. 

Oil.  'Hie  state  of  minnte  division  in  wbieb 
:be  carbon  eiiiti  in  ffood  lamp-bladc  ii  such  a« 
'    cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter,  not  eren 
■    by  grinding  it  on  porphjiy.or  by  'elatriation' 
-~  'washing  OTer*  with  water.     On  this  Be- 
lt it  goes  a  great  way  in    every  kind  of 
'   painting.    It  may  be  rendered  drier  and  lew 
oily  by  gentle  calcination  in  eiose  vessels,  when 
it  is  railed  burnt  lamp-blaclc,  and  may  tlien  be 
.    osed  as  a  water-colour ;  or  its  grcasinoss  may 
1   be  removed   by  the  alkali- treatment,  noticed 
,   under  Indian  ink.    It  is  the  baus  of  Indian 
L    ink,  printer's  ink.  and  most  black  paints. 

Riui'unt  Lamp-black  a  the  soot  prodoced  by 


lack.  Reaemblea  iroTy-black, 
nwllj  sold  for  it.  It  waa  for- 
by  carbonising  the  reaidnum  of 
at  apirit  of  hartahom. 

.%a.  Cas'bo  xb'obib,  £' 
Tit,   L.;     Kore  n'lToiBK, 

KKMWAKTZ.    EOBLI   TOH 

FtOiD    waste  fragmenta   and 
iry.  by  careful  exposure 
I,    aTXiiding  eiceaa   of   h 

The  whole  having  been  allowed 
:  cold,  the  cmciblea  are  opened 
Dta  fvdaced  to  fine  powder.  Foi 
T  ODly  the  richest  coloured  por- 
icoaTii  selected,  and  thia,  ^ter 
1,  ia  (iTnond  with  w 
m  a  fitter  with  warm  water,  and 

very  rich  and  beautiful  black. 
ban  even  peach-stone  black,  and 
mu  the  reddiiih  tinge  of  bone- 
wfaite-lead  it  forms  a  rich  pearl- 


•  I  burning  the  chips  of  resinoos  deal     It  ia  o>- 
J  jectionable  chietlj  from   being  liable  to  take 
■A  (-ma'-}.     Sugar-black.  .  fire  spootnoeously  wlieo    left    for  some  time 

I.    8ipi.  FtrLl'ao  LDCEa'v.K,  F.   moistened  with  oU. 

L;  Hon  SI  TDM^B,  Ac,  Fr.;'  Xaagaiieae'-Bhick  (-neze'-).  Native  iia- 
^  Oer.  Frrp.  1.  (On  the  small .'  ojtide  of  tMngarmt.  Uurable  Hurt  dries  wcH. 
ical  hnnel  of  tin-plate  furnished  Bnr  caitle-Black.  From  the  richer- looking 
ij/t  to  convey  the  fumes  from  tbe  varieties  of  pit-coal  by  grinding,  and  elutria- 
•nspended  over  a  lamp  fed  with      '  ~ 

xal-Ur,  oi  crude  naphtha,  the 
'  1  anmngcd  as  to  bum 
Large  tpongy,  mush- 
icrsCiolis  of  an  exceedingly  light, 
(aibonaceoos   matter,  gnulaally 

Bliiaetotime.  The  funntl should 
tin  smoke-pipe  liy  mean*  of  wire, 
Tiboold  be  oied  for  the  joint*  of 

Wfisf.)    Onihe  large  scale,  Inmp- 
'paersUj  made  by  buniing  bone- 
>r  haed  from   itji   ammoi '  ' 
•I'ttr,  and  receiving  the        .    . 
^abcr.    In  the  patented  process 
llvtiii  and   Grafton,  the  cualUr 
■litilcd  with  lime-water  antil  the 
laiitd,  after  which  it  is  allow 
*>d  the  lime-water  having    bi- 
•  tsr  is  wathed  several  times  v.-i 
IIW  HBb-iileni-e  and  d<viinlatic 
\  tilli,  and  rwtified.    The  crude 
a  long 


Brown  black  or,  in  thin  layers,  deep 
:    brown.     It  is,  perhapa,  "themoat  useful  brown 

3!  and  so  anmngcd  as  to  bum   the  artiatcan  place  on  his  palette;  being  re- 
5  flime.     Large  tpongy,  mush-    markably  clear,  not  so  warm  as  Vandyke-brown, 
,   and  servinf;  as  a  shadow  for  blues,  reds,  and 
■   yellowB,  when   ghized  over  them.    It  aeema 
'   almoat  certain  that  Titian  made  hirf>e  uau  of 
this  material-"     Sec  Blge-black  (anti). 
Opot'ta-Blaak.    Carbonised  winc-lecs. 
Par'ia-Black, NoiB DK FtBis.   Fromtumer's 
bone-duHt,  treated  as  for  ivory-bhick.     Works 
well  both  in  oil  and  water.     It  ia  commonly 
-    sold  for  real  ivorj  -black,  and  for  burnt  lamp- 
'   black. 

Peach-stone    Black.       From    the    stonea   or 
I   kernels  of  pcachcB,  cherriea,  and  other  similar 
'    fruits,  treated  as  for  ivory-black.     A  bright, 
:    rich  black  ;  works  acU  with  oil;  with  white- 
lead  and  oil  it  makes  old  gray. 
Pif  coal  Black.    NewcMatk-bU.ck- 
PruB"Bian-Black.  (prtisli'-fiu).    Coniposition- 
,    bbu'k. 

Bice'-BlMk.  Rico-charcoal.  Inferii.r. 
Ens  "ilan  Black.  !>«e  LAMf-BLAClk. 
Soot'-Blaci  (liiiiit'-).  The  sout  of  ciiul. fires, 
a  furnace  to  heat  j  ground,  and  silted.  Useil  in  ci.mmcm  painty 
'  »«ariy  tbe  boiling-point.  Over  and  to  colour  whitcwiuih  ;  with  Venetian.nil 
hsiott  of  funnel  which  goes  into  .  and  oil,  it  makes  chocolate. colour ;  alao  used 
fips  or  muD,  which  thus  retteiven   to  make  gray  mortar. 

tna  d  the  bunwrm.     From  this       Span'lah  Black.    From   cork-euttings  oar- 
"fci  la  eonreyed  by  Wgc  pipe  to  ]  bonisi-.!.  as  lK)n...bU(*.     Rc^emhlo*  Frankfort- 


"fkHM  ordsBbars,  and  thence  I  black,  b 


works  mjfter. 


Hm    htOe    body,    but   for  wseliing 


BLACEBEBBT--BLACKIXO. 


drawings  ig  eqnal  in  ipcllowneH  to  Indian  ink 
and  bistre. 

Snn'derlaad  Black.    Neweastle-Uack. 

Turn'ttr'a  Blaok.    Ptois.black. 

YiBfl'-twig  BladL    l^nnkfort-blaGk. 

Wkaat'-Blaek  (hwete'-)*  Carbonised  wbeat. 
It  lias  a  good  coloar,  a  full  body,  and  dries 
hard  and  quickly  with  oil. 

BLACK'BSBBT.  The  popular  name  of 
m'biu  fruciico*8UM  (Linn.)  or  the  common 
'bramble.'  Fruit  (black'bbbbies ;  x6ke8 
SB  BONOB,  Fr.),  antiscorbutic  and  wbolesomei 
but  in  excess  apt  to  sicken;  twigs,  used  in 
dyeing  black ;  root,  astriogent,  formerly  used 
in  hooping-cough. 

Amei^ican  Blackberry.  The  rvfhua  viih'wut 
(Ait.).  Koot,  astringent  and  tonic;  officinal 
in  the  Ph.  U.  S. 

BLACKIKO.  i%Ji.  CiBAGB  (dos  bottes), 
NoiB  (pour  les  soulicrs),  Fr.;  Sckwabzb, 
ScHUHSOHWABZB,  Ger.  An  article  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hiti,,  4*0.  Blacking,  and  other  polishes  for 
leather,  were  undoubtedly  in  O)mmon  use 
among  the  ancients;  but  the  compound  to 
which  we  now  more  particuhirly  apply  the 
name  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Paris,  during  the 
reign  of  Chas.  11,  but  was  not  in  common  use 
among  the  masses  of  our  population  much 
before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

The  general  and  still  increasing  use  of 
blacking  as  a  polish  for  boots  and  shoes  by 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilised  coun- 
tries, has  given  an  extent  and  importance  to 
its  manufacture  which  a  stranger  to  the  sub- 
ject would  scarcely  be  led  to  suspect.  The 
princely  establishments  of  some  of  the  firms 
who  compound  this  sable  article,  cannot  fail 
to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
senger through  the  streets  of  Uiis  great  metro- 
polis; whilst  the  enormous  fortune  acquired 
by  one  of  their  late  msmbers,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  bequeathed  by  him  for  purposes  of 
charity  and  philanthropy,  has  invested  both 
the  donor  and  his  craft  with  an  interest  and 
notoriety  which  they  did  not  previously  pos- 
sess. At  the  present  time,  the  consumption  of 
blacking  is  greater  than  at  any  ibrmer  period ; 
and  of  this,  as  of  many  other  articles,  England 
is  the  principal  manufactory  for  the  world, 
alike  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  her  trade 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  this  product  of 
her  industry.  In  truth,  England  excels  all 
other  nations  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
shoe-blacking ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  other  coun- 
try is  an  equal  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
and  appearance  of  the  external  clothing  of  the 
feet 

Prep.    L  LiQtnD  BLAomra : — 

1.  Take  of  bone-black,  16  parU;  treacle,  12 
parts;  oil  of  vitriol,  3  parts;  sperm  oil,*  8 

^  Sperm  oil  is  eommonly  regarded  ss  the  hat  tat  btmck- 

im^i  bat  p^U  smI  oU  is  uoogfat  by  some  to  be  anile  ss 

good.    2b0m/-/r'Mr«f/ of  the  cunierBy  if  dear,  ii  IMS  ex- 


parts;  gum-uftbie,  1  pvt;  atfongfi^ 
sour  beer,  4S  to  50  parU  j*  (all  by  frf 
place  the  bone-black  ia  a  eapariflwl 
stone-ware,  or  enamelled  iroa  vesidifl 
oil,  and  nb  them  well  togdfari  ■ 
dually  add  the  treioleii  and  mIh 
patiently  grind  or  mb  the  nua^  ^ 
addition,  nntil  the  oil  ia  palMlK 
and  finally  for  some  timeaftermodMi 
complete  admixture;  then  caotia^ 
the  vitriol  with  abont  three  timea  ilt 
water,  and  add  it,  in  separate  portkai 
lormer  mixture,  obaerving  to  stir  th 
together,  as  raj^y  as  poaaihlai  on  « 
tion  of  the  add,  and  for  some  minri 
the  whole  is  added,  ao  aa  to  xeodcrt 
thoroughly  smooth  and  homogaDeiM 
stand,  covered  over,  ibr  two  or  thieei 
longer,  stirring  it,  in  the  mean  tim^  I 
20  minutes  daily ;  lastly,  having  diMi 
gum  in  the  vinegar,  add  the  solntNi 
ally  to  the  rest,  and  stir  the  wbobl 
briskly  for  some  time,  and  again  4 
3  or  4  days.  It  may  be  further  dBh 
will,  with  a  little  more  vinegar  or  beav 
water;  but  unnecc^isaiy  or  exceaifii 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  ricbaew  mA 
of  the  blacking  become  propertkw< 
duced.  If  all  the  ingredients  (av^ 
vitriol)  be  made  hot  before  admixli 
shining  quality  of  the  product  wiUtej 
improved,  and  the  proceaa  mqr  bi 
enod.^ 

2.  Ivory-black,  16  paita;  treadc^B 
oil  of  vitriol,  4  parts;  (diluted  wilk) 
2  parts;  oil,  2  parts;  gum-arafaioi  1 
soft  water  (for  the  final  dilution,  ii^ 
vinegar),  64  parts;  mixed,  &&,  M 
Excellent. 

8.  As  the  last;  but  takhig  only  6| 
treacle,  1  part  of  oil,  and  omitting  th 
arabic.  Good.  A  commoner  artiide  < 
blacking  does  not  selL 

4.  (Bryant  and  James's  IkdU- 
LiQUiD  Blaceino. — Po^eMi  dated  18fl 
of  India  rubber  (in  small  pieces),  18 
rape  oil,  9  Vbt,  (say  1  gal^ ;  diMolvfl 
solution  add  of  ivory-black  (in  very  1 
der),  60^.;  treacle, 45 /&#. ;  mix  1^0 
further  add  of  gum-arabic^  1  A.,  diai 
vinegar  (No.  24),  20  galla. ;  lednoa  t^ 
to  a  perfect  state  of  amoothneai  ais 
ture  by  trituration  in  a  punt-nilli  ^ 
compound  into  a  wooden  vessel,  and  ^ 
gradually,  of  sulphuric  acid,  12  ttit. ; 
the  stirring  for  \  an  hour,  repeating 
for  14  diiys;  then  add  of  gnm-anbic 

prnaire,  and  probablv  better  than  either  of  <tafl9 
olwt  oil,  and  refined  rape  oil,  are,  bowerer,  ^ 
generally  nted  by  the  biiickii^>makerL 

*  That  is,  3  to3i  timet  the  iMi^Al  oftlw^i^ 

*  Metallic  resiels  most  be  SToiSed. 

«  By  taking  the  'parts*  ordered  in  this  aafl 
formalc  as  so  many  ^  /««.,  Ui.,  i  cmtM^  aremC- 
portionB  of  each  infpredieni  for  any  mntily  id 
urom  aiofatt.,orai  pintt  up  to  S  toa9,m 
goUi.,  in]k\  \ie  «X  QiBSb  utea.*,  ud  so'  on  of  0 
qjMiBXVUfa.   ftps C«ati»ato%i< lairti \H*^ 


Ibr  i  >■  hoar  duly  fbr  14  daji 
I  tlH  lioaid  blacking  will  be  ready 
or  botUinff.  The  qiulit;  ia  vary 
It  thia,  probably,  doca  not  dapend 
Biea  of  thie  India  mbber,  bat  on 
■otMctoaaa  at  tbe  proportioiM,  and 
I  camplciMMai  with  whicb  tbaj 


,  .  .  « befoT.  . 
1  oa.i  (diaaolved  in)  itrong  viiie- 
bIx  well ;  the  next  daj  further 
rinegar,  or  itrong  Kmr  beer,  S  to 
J.  r.)  i  atir  briakly  for  a  ^  of  an 
lin  OHM  >  daj  for  a  week.  £i- 
bcaper,  bat  inferior  article,  ai«f 
Ibo  reUuetioni  and  — "' 


Mtc-blacking  (fee  Mow),  by  re- 
ik  mfficient  Tinegir,  woi  beer,  or 
m  it  tbe  liqnid  forui^ 
I  BLtcKise ! — 

in  from  good  to  roper-ncellant 
idc  £nim  any  of  tbe  preceding 
J  ^idy  omittiDg  tbe  Gml  dilo- 
ib*  TiDcgir,  aoar  beer,  or  water, 
oad  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  proceu. 
■A  and  Jainet'i  Ihdu-bcbbih 
ian9.-~ralt%t  dated  1836.}  Of 
«(il,iTOTy-b]acl[,  treacle,  and  gem- 
I  mat  ■>  for  tbeir  li(|aid  bUcking 

rinr),  bat  diaohiog  tbe  lait  in 
It  (i^  5  qnarti),  instead  of  20  ^tlli. 
<l  piiidiug  to  a  Roiiotb  pnite  in  a 
indtbea  adding  or  oil  of  vilriul, 
■  Wort.  The  inaiw  ia  to  be  itirted 
iBMk.  Then  it  will  be  fit  tor  aic,  or 

ludlenL 

!4hck,  1  ewt :  treacle,  28  lbs. ;  rape  ] 
rdi^nl).  Igal.;  mii.  as  btfoni; 
Mdot ritriul.  SI /&>.,- (dilQb^d  with) 

fk.,-^ithein  quickly  and  tliu- 
tnible  Mirriiig  with  a  ttrong 
V^  ud  a*  Kmn  as  admiitore  is 
4M  sUit  (till  fauiiag,  put  the  cover 
»,  ailHTi  it  tiU  the  next  day,  wlicri 
}U«Mtnii4{)  it  wUt  be  fit  for  use 
QmI  Mdiaaty.    Used  for  packets 

'  "ilMli  bat  adding  with  tbe  irory- 


§£ 


fCwieiti  (Ifn. 


?£■  *mls  <(  IklR  jK|uid  blarkln;.  tt  diA 
!l}^  a  u  ta  mde.    ir  nide.  ii  ihouLd 

IP**  I*  |a4*a  twe  ^aalitia  fi 


black,  &IL,  14  to  B8  Jfir,  of  cool-soot*  (sifted), 
omitting  DIM  half  of  the  oil,  and  diluting  the 
ritriol  with  an  extra  gaL  of  water.  Inferior. 
ChieSj  nsed  for  Id.  acd  id.  tHclielii.* 

G.  (OaBMaii  BLaCKlHO,)  Ivcwy-blark.  1 
part;  treacle,  t  part;  swaet  oil,  f  part;  mix, 
as  before;  thea  stir  in  a  mixture  of  hTdro- 
chloric  add,  1  part;  oil  of  vitriol,  i  part  (each 
iepnrately  diluted  with  twice  its  weif^ht  of 
water  before  mixing  them).  Tbii  forma  the 
ordinary  paste- blacking  of  Germany,  aecord- 
g  to  Liebig. 

a  [Witioiii  Vitriol)  As  I,  fi  (aaie);  bat 
with  tlie  omission  of  the  laat  ^  gal.  of  '  vint- 

Qmeludiwff  rtmarkw.  To  produca  a  flrel- 
te  article  of  blacking  it  b  abiolately  necei- 
ry  ttiat  theingredientabeof  the  best  quality, 
a  aaed  in  tbe  proper  proportiuni ;  and  that 
tiia  order  of  tbeir  admixture,  and  thafcneral 
ipnlalions,  be  conducted,  under  onlinary 
imttances.  in  the  manner  deaoribed  m  tbo 
flrat  of  the  above  formula.  Tbe  prnportiaos 
of  Um  treacle  and  t)ie  oil  (tbe  moat  expensive 
of  tbeingredients)BhnDld  not  bestinted;  and, 
'  '  that  of  tbe  Utter  may  be  safety  io- 
in  quantity,  withoat  materially  affect- 
ing the  polish,  and  with  manifest  advantage 
as  i!u  as  the  aoFtnen  and  duraliility  of  the 
leather  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  concerned. 
The  manipnlations  requind  in  the  manufacture 
of  both  )>aste- blacking  and  liqnid  blacking,  ate 
EBentially  the  sameg  tbe  diffrreDce  bi'twean 
the  two  articles,  when  the  same  materials  axe 
used,  depending  entirely  on  the  quantity  of 
liquid  added.  Thua,  as  noticed  before,  by 
diluting  paste-bUcking  with  water.  Tinker, 
or  brer-bottoms,  it  mny  be  converted  into 
liquid  blscking  of  a  nearly  umilar  qoality ; 
ami,  bv  nsing  less  fluid  matter,  the  ingre- 
dients of  liquid  blacking  will  jirodnce  psste- 
blatking.  ()ne  thing  must,  bowcYcr,  be  ob- 
served,and  that  is,  that  tbe  ivory -black  used  for 
liqnid  blacking  should  be  reduced  to  a  moch 
finer  powder  than  for  pastc-blackiiig ;  as,  if 
this  ie  not  attended  to,  it  is  apt  to  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  be  with  ilifllculty  attain  diffused 
tlirougb  the  tiiguid.  Persona  wiiii  object  to 
tlic  use  of  liUcking  containing  ml  of  vitriol, 
rosy  employ  formula  I,  5,  or  11, 6  (abovr).  The 
vitriol,  luiwever,  greatly  contributes  to  pro- 
mote tlie  shining  properties  of  tlie  blacking  ; 
and  in  small  quantitit;'',  or  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion, \»  not  so  injurioas  to  the  leather  ax 
i-cjinc  perwins  have  reprpucnttil  j  as  it  wholly 
I  nnitpK  ititcif  to  the  lime  of  tlie  tyme-phosphuto 
I  ooutiiined  in  the  ivorj-hlack,  and  ia  thus  nco- 
j  traliw-il,  insoluble  iiulphate  of  lime,  and  an 
acid  phiwpliBtcorauperiih"BphHtc,l>einit  formed. 
,  ItiHthe  latter  that  gives  the  eeidity  toawell- 
ile  sample  of  blacking,  and  not  tbe  aul- 


.,.„..  the 'oil  "is  DBiilua 
Inckings  ('J  is  distpuuhle. 
n»Ili|  guod  artitla  uia)  h 


pharie  uid  orifrituJI;  kdded  to  it.  Id  tbU  I 
w>j,  the  Urger  portion  of  the  ivory-UKk  ii 
radnced  to  ft  atate  of  estnmelj  minate  divi-  | 
^DD,  ind  with  the  other  ingredieata  formi  1 1 
itrongt;  idheaive  parte,  which  cling*  to  the 
mrface  of  the  leather,  uid  a  laiceptible  of  | 
receiving  ■  high  poUih  b;  irictJoa  when  in  » 
tcarcelr  dry  itaCc.  Thii  if  the  reuoD  whj 
lamp-bUck  ahonld  never  b«  employed  for 
blacking  to  the  eiclonon  of  the  neceiury  pro- 
portion of  boae-bliclc,  u  it  hu  no  euthy  bue 
to  absorb  or  neutralise  the  und,  which,  if  left 
in  B  fiM  itate.  wonld,  prove  very  hnrthl  to  the 
leather.  CHI  of  vitriol  i>  now  employed  in  the  ' 
mannfactare  of  ail  the  mora  celebrated  and 
eipeniive  blickinga;  and  that,  ^mplyliecaiiBe 
no  other  mlstance  i<  known  m>  effluent,  and  i 
■o  little  iDJurions  to  the  leather,  la  tlie  , 
common  blackings  of  Oermany,  hydrochloric  l 
acid  ii  often  nsed  to  the  entire  eicinaion  of  | 
oil  of  vitriol;  bat  blacking  w  prepared  poi-  i 
■euM  Mveral  dindrantHgea  from  which  tliat  I 
of  EoglaDil  ia  iree.  In  the  heat  Qerman  | 
blacking*  only  a  amall  portion  of  thia  acid  i*  i 
uaed,  ai  may  be  seen  by  refereoce  to  fbrmola  I 
JI,  6  <aionr).  The  addition  of  white-of-egg,  ' 
iainglaia,  and  almiUr  articiea'  to  blacking. ' 
alway*  provea  ii^jnrioni,  aa  they  tend  to  atiffen 
the  leather,  and  to  make  it  crack,  withont  at 
all  improving  iti  poliibing  propertiea.  Even 
gnm-arabie,  in  qoantity,  i*  on  this  accoont, 
objectionable.  Oil  baa  an  oppoaite  tendency, 
and,  la  already  atated,  the  quantity  com- 
monly naed  may  be  iacreaied  with  advantage. 
Bean  oil  *honld  be  particularly  avoided. 

Dr.  Ure  hai  recommended  the  uae  of  a  little 
copper***  in  blacking  j  with  the  object,  we 
preanme,  of  atriking  a  bUck  with  the  tea  in 
the  leather;  but  except  with  new,  or  nearly 
new  leather,  thia  effect  would  not  occnr,  whilit 
it*  preaenee,  if  not  objectionable,  woold  other- 
wiie  be  oaeleas. 

The  only  ia^nmtment  that  bu  been  in- 
trodnced  in  Uie  mannfiutom  of  blacking 
^nce  the  early  days  of  tiie  celebrated  Day  &, 
MarUn  ■*,  a  few  houri  after  the  concluaion  of 
the  miitare  of  the  ingredient*,  (bat  before 
adding  the  vinegar,  if  any)  to  simmer  the 
whole  very  gently,  fbr  about  8  or  10  minntea, 
observing  to  *tir  it  aasiduonily  all  the  time. 
The   Are   moat  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the 

en  covered  over  nntil  it  ia  quite  cold,  when 
ir  ID  honr'a  Inaty  atirring  will  flnlah  the 
pnxe**.*  In  thia  way  a  degree  of  maturity  and 
^  In  BeotUnd,  Haar-putn  Kimd  bj  lueping,  ii  oUta 

iDn^  intb  the  eBrft,  hoirvcr,  of  ptatlj  jaipuhn|  their 
poliihjaff  quUliea,  and  amitiE  fho  laliicT  to  npidlr  be- 
come icil.  ud  ts  eatk.  Fsilbtr,  nch  bliekiDf  witi  mil 
keep,  otUa  fTowiiig  mooldf  aad  hard  In  tvD  or  Ihns 

■  The  praiBrtlon  mommtnded  by  Dr.  Un  ii  1  h,  to 
each  II.  of  bone-Uwk.  diHlTol  i*  ID  putt  of  wita,  end 
lo  kc  added  irith  the  •ilriol. 


ivhich,  withont  (he  •{ . 

take   month*  to   aeqntn^  If,  Isdi 

Ai  it  i*  generally  uon  m 
meaanre  than  to  wtngh  Hqnid^ 
naefnl  to  remind  the  irwiii  i  Um 
nnmlten, 

1  gaL  of  oil  weigha   ( 

Wr     ,      It 


1 


■   „      U 


We  may  here  fhrther  remai^  thl 
ing*  of  different  home*  vmrj  cm 
lome  of  thur  propertiea;  ■■  tim 
even  the  same  maker  by  age.  Sea 
dry  off  rapidly,  and  give  a  very  br 
with  very  little  labonr ;  whilit  ol 
little  longer  to  '  dry  o^'  and  «oa 
labour  to  polish  them.  The  fan 
Kdnpted  to  haity  oae,  and  when 
liant  inrface  ia  desired;  the  tatte 
of  poliab,  withont  extreme  brillia: 
the  wearer.  The  flnt  bMt  maata 
meate  of  faabionable  life;  the  k 
the  middle  elaases  and  pedeatriala 
dirt,  mud,  and  the  varions  viciisit 
veiling  and  weather.  To  the  m 
'  blackings'  of  Everett,  Day  t  Hai 
the  other,  those  of  Warren,  B™ 
and  motf  of  the  smaller  mann&e 
nearly  all  the  paate-blacking  o( 
respectable  shops,  'nme,  howen 
the  qualities  of  these  two  classi 
ings  which  are  erode,  mmst,  ar 
these  propertiea,  and  become  drie 
brilliant  by  age.  The  practice  a 
the  flrat-claaa  West-end  boot  and  i 
is  never  to  use  a  blacking  which  0 
had  in  their  stock  at  leaat  a  twelv 

Blacking,  both  liquid  and  past 
stored  in  a  cool  and  moderatdy 
and  when  in  use  shonld  be  k^ 
otherwise  excluded  from  the  air. 
deaiccation  destroys  most  of  lU  ha 

The  present  annaal  value  of  I 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  662,6001.,  or  about  4H.  per  I 
whole  population ;  while  the  colh 
value  of  that  exported  is  abont  S5 
I  [See  Blickikb  Buja,  Bcnn-B 
'  uia  Snois,  LxATsi^  SDiiTBiru 
also  ielov.] 

Blacking,  Antonat'lc.    J^Sn 

BUOEIRO,     SfAM'HH     JAPAX,     ftl 

Onm-arabic,  4  oi. ;  treacle  or  ■ 
angar,  II  oz. ;  good  black  ink,  i  ] 
vinegar,  2  ot.i  rectified  spirit  < 
aweet  (dl,  of  each  1  ot. ;  disablve 
the  ink,  add  the  oil,  and  rub  them 
or  shake  them  together  for  som 
they  are  thoroughly  nnited;  th 
vinegar,  and  la*tly,  the  a^nriL 

nr  Ihu  nfiKSHij  (o  rln  it  tk* ' 
»  ql  ^UOl  &  JwaM  V  ^«wl  SB 


BI^DDER— BLATtCHING. 


I  OS. ,-  iodi^o  (in  flee  pov' 
iiaa  in  s  mortar,  or  banti, 
:h  mnffii-ient  motrilage  (made 
,  of  grum  in  ^  pint  of  ■trong 
a  Iliin  pK«t«  ;  mdd  Terj  g7«- 
ril,  1  ex. !  and  tritonte  ddUI 
plele,  adding  toward  tlie  end 
ocilage  ;  thca  f  urthiiT  add  of 
d  aiterwarda,  mccnaivelj,  ' 
o*. !   i«ctified  aplrlt,  1  a, 

itei  of  2  ^9S*  *>tli  ■  table- 
t  of  wine,  3  imrgt  Inmpi 
tnd  aofficient  &nel;  powdend 
ITS  the  reqairvd  colotir  and 
igixceaa. 

re  are  chiefly  nicd  for  dreai 
Ths  fint  two  are  applied  to 
1  ttae  tip  of  the  finger,  or  a 
1  allowed  to  dr;  oat  of  the 
1  i>  commonly  laid  on  with  ■ 
ruh,  Bod  wfaan  almoit  dry  or 
ita  polish  heightened  wilh  ■ 
ibfaer,  after  which  it  ii  lett  for 
hardeo.  It  may  *l)o  b«  (ued 
Eaded  black  Iwther  teiti  aod 
bain-  They  all  ponen  ^eat 
time ;  bat  are  odIj  adapted  to 
bar,  or  indoor  nie.  Tbey  thould 
>  the  leather  a*  thinl*  a*  poui- 
M  they  aDoii  craf k  off. 
b'mm.  Qood  glue  or  _ 
ibiCgSoi.;  water,  J  pint;  diit- 
;  add  of  iMcle,  6  or.;  ivory- 
Im  powder),  5  at. ;  and  gently 
k  CDoiitaat  trituration,  Dutil  of  a 
■Kswheccold;  when  nearly  cold 
Ulck  and  cork  tbem  down.  For 
!  nay  be  wanned  a  little  to  tt 
J.  Doea  not  reaist  the  wet. 
Hrt,  2  ec.;  becH-wax  (pure), 
1  of  ngar  candy  (in  fine  powder), 
a^  i  ot.;  lainp-black,  2^  oz.,- 
EDOvdrr),  i  01.;  when  Iboronghly 
I  nrilur  add  of  oil  of  tnrpuntine, 
penrit  into  pat*  or  tint. 
Uilfi.,-  loft  uap,  6  01. ,-  ivory- 
hiaian  blue,  1  oc. ;  (ground  in) 
t-i  oil  of  taipectine,  i 


thin  mcmbranott*  sac  or  bag.  in  an  aoinul, 
ierving  at  a  receptacle  for  Mime  secreted  flaid; 
appr.,   the  nrinMy  bUddur.     See  Calcvlvd, 

Ilin.UIlIAT10H,  RCPTCBK,  ic 

Bladd'ara.  (In  mmmenr.)  The  better  qoali- 
ties  of  these  articles  are  prepared  by  catting 
off  the  fat  and  loose  membnmes  atlached  to 
them,  and  waaLing'  tbem  Rrgt  in  a  neak  solu- 
' '  in  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  in  clear 
itcrt  they  are  then  blown  ont  andsufamitted 
Strang  pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the 
arm,  by  which  they  become  considerably  larger; 
they  are  next  blown  quite  tight,  dried,  and 
tied  up  in  doicna.  Commoner  qualities  aie 
merely  emptied,  the  loose  fat  removed,  and 
then  blown  out,  and  strung  up  to  dry. — Used 
ehiedy  by  druggists  and  oilmen  to  tic  over 
pots,  bottles,  and  jars,  sud  to  contain  pill- 
rd  extract*,  and  other  similar  sob- 
■taaccs;  also  in  surgeir,  to  cover  wounds,  sore 
heads,  &c—Obt.  Uladden  should  never  be 
purchased  unless  perfectly  dry  ijul  air-ti)f ht ; 
a*,  if  the  reverie  be  the  case,  Uiey  will  neither 
keep  nor  prove  useful,  but  will  rapidly  become 
rotten  and  evolve  a  moit  offensive  odour.  If 
porehased  whilst  damp,  they  should  be  at  onev 
hung  np  in  a  carrent  of  air,  hi  a*  (o  dry  t» 

BLAH*  (hUne).      A  boil;  a  sore;  a  pui- 


BLAIC  (bKJDj).  [Fr.]  In  rootrry.  a  dish 
,  which,  according  to  Mrs.  ttundell,  i*  formed  ot 
■  grated  liicon  and  luet,  of  each,  \  U>.  i  butter, 
1  lb.  I  2  lemons ;  3  or  4  canots  (cat  into  dice)  j 
3or4oDions;  and  a  little  water;  the  wlude 
.  being  simmered  for  a  short  time,  with  or 
1  without  the  addition  of  a  glasa  of  sherry  or 
'   marsala,  before  serving. 

BIi&SCHTHQ.     Sy».   Camiica'tio,  Deai.- 

ba'tio,    &c.,    L.  i    UlanchiiieKt,    &c.,    Fr. ; 

\   BLBtcuBH,  ic.,  Qer.    A  wbittning.or  muking 

,    while;    a  growing  white.      In   some  cases  it 

r    means  decortication.    See  Aluokus,  BLBAca- 

lO,  Ubcolobatioh,  &C. 

[.In    cootery,  en    operation   in- 
impart  whitcnes*,  plumpness,  and 
joints  of  meat,  ]H)ii!try.  longuea, 
I    pnlfltes,  Ac.     It  is  usually  performed  by  put- 
1    tiag  tlie  artidee  int-i  cold  water,  which  is  then 
gmdualiy   raited    to    the  lwiliii$;-point.  when 
'■  »W(  an  Bsed  by  laying  a  very    they  are  at  once  takeu  out.  plunged  into  cold 

■  n  the  leather,  evenly  spreading  |  water,  and  left  there  until  iguite  cold.  Tlicy 
■rhte,  aud  theu  polinliiug  it  by  are  Kubeequenlly  removed  und  «ii*d  dry, ready 
"  with  1  bmih,  or  a  Mitt  rubber,    for  lieing  drcssciL 

'«« witeiproof .  Numemu.  com- 1  Obt.  The  oi.oration  of  IJanching  niiat, 
t^  clssi  arc  vended  by  tbe  saiLers  i  ultbongU  it  renders  it  more  rightly  ncconlitig 
Intthe  msM  of  them  ere  imche- 1  to  the  notions  of  funhionable  life,  at  tilt  tame 
■f^hadlj  prepared,  and  cante  ills-  i  time  leascnsitsnutritiTO  qualities, by  aWtmcting 

■  le  Ihone  who  use  them.  Such  is  i  a  portion  of  the  soluble  aaliue  matter  which 
•»itb  the  products  of  the  abi.ve  I  it  contains,  capeciully  the  ph™(ihotci'. and  thui 
•tBsj  rely  on  the  rtatemcnt*  of  ,  deprive*  it  of  one  of  the  prlnc.p.d  feature 
iKtmbyedthetn  for  years.  The  which  distinguish  fresh  lueit  from  fidled  meat. 
■iWi  foe  both  hameia  and  cur- 1  Aninml  food.  Ufore  being  dre»-ed,  may  be 
r.  In  Han  Buu,  Ac.  I  w»»Ji«i  or  linseil  in  coJd  waU-r  without  raiuij, 
I  ^  Yw^f,  f- 1  VMmix.Fr. J  provided  it  be  quickly  done ;  hut  it  cannot  M 
~~  ""     '          '"-      '        '      ■    ■   ■     -  -  -  at  any  ttmperatore  macU 


^.,  a  laatked   in    i 
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below  ihe  boiHng-point  without  the  larfaoe, 
and  the  parts  near  it,  being  rendered  let*  na- 
tritioot.  Waiiliing  meat  when  fliBt  received 
from  the  butcher  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  act 
of  cleanliness ;  but  soaking  it  for  some  time 
in  water  is  unnecessary,  and  for  the  reasons 
stated,  should  be  avoided. 

Strong  acetic  arid  (concentrated  vinegar) 
poured  on  or  rubbed  over  hard  lean  meat, 
gradually  renders  it  soft  and  gelatinous.  Ordi- 
nary household  vinegar  has  the  same  effect, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  Tough  meat  thus  treated 
for  a  short  time  before  dressing  it,  becomes 
more  tender  and  digestible,  though  somewhat 
less  nutritious ;  whilst  the  taste  and  flavour  of 
the  vinegar  is  removed  by  the  heat  subse- 
quently employed  in  dressing  it. 

BIiAVCMAKOE'.  (blo<m«n<7zh't).  Syn, 
Blanomavoer  (bl5n^-m6n^-Klia),  Fr.  Lif^ 
rally,  white  fbod;  in  cookery ,  a  confected 
white  jelly.  It  is  commonly  prepared  by 
simmering  1  oz.  of  isinglass,  2  or  8  o«.  of 
lump  sugar,  and  a  little  flavouring,^  in  about 
a  pint  of  milk,  until  the  first  is  dissolved,  when 
the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  jelly-bag,  and  the 
strained  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify ; 
it  is  next  remelted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  poured  into  moulds,  which 
have  been  previously  rubbed  with  a  little  salad 
oil  and  then  wiped  out  again. 

Obs.  Good  gelatine,  or  strong  calves'  feet 
jelly,  is  often  substituted  for  the  isinglass. 
At  other  times  the  jelly  is  made  with  alwut 
\  pint  of  water  (instead  of  milk),  when  \  pint 
of  almond-milk,  or  of  cream,  is  added  to  the 
remelted  jelly.  Sometimes  ground  rice  or 
arrow-root  is  employed  in  lieu  of  isinglass, 
when  the  product  is  called  rice-blancmak&e, 
or  West- Indian  b.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Transpa^bent  blanchanqb  '  is  merely  cla- 
rified isinglass-jolly,  flavoured.  See  Crbax 
(Stone),  IsiNOiiASB,  and  Jelly. 

BLAVQUETTir  (blan^-kef).  [Fr.]  In 
cookery t  a  species  of  white  f  ricasee.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  delicate  species  of  white  wine, 
and  of  a  particular  sort  of  pear. 

BLAST^IVO.  In  civil  and  military  en- 
gineering, the  disruption  of  rocks,  &c.,  by  the 
explosiim  of  gunpowder,  or  other  like  mate- 
rial. 

BLASTHTQ  P0WDXB8  (Melville  and  Cal- 
low's). Prep,  1.  (Powder  No.  1.)  Chlorate 
of  potassa,  2  parts ;  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
1  ^rt ;  to  be  separately  careftilly  reduced  to 
powder,  and  lightly  mixed  together,  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  the  use  of  iron  instruments, 
percussion,  much  fKction,  the  slightest  con- 
tact with  acids,  or  exposure  to  heaC 

2.  (Powder  No.  2.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  5 
ports ;  red  sulphuret  (^  arsenic,  2  parts ;  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (prussiate  of  potash),  1 
part;  as  No.  1. 

^  This  may  be  5  or  6  bitter  almonds  (grated),  or  a  little 
cinnamoUfOraBfe,  or  lemon  peeU  Ike.,  at  will.    SomelimM 
these  are  omitted,  and  s  little  orange-flover  water,  roae- 
fniur,  or  eascDce  of  vuiUs.  added  to  the  remelted  ^eU^. 
'  A  miMDomerotibe  confectioners  and  eooki. 


8.  (Powdib  No.  8.)    Ghloni«  di 
and  f errocyanida  of  pctaHftina,  aqoal ; 

O&f,  llwse  oompoinids  are  not 
injured  by  either  talt  or  fresh 
requiring  to  be  dried  to  regain  theirs 
character.  Th^  pots—  f  nUy  dgfak  I 
force  0^  ordinary  powdar.  Obs  of  i 
vantages,  especially  to  tho 
is  the  very  trifling  amoont  of  «Kiki|j 
by  their  ezplosioii.  On  Um  otlMr  iQ 
extreme  facility  with  which  tiM^  «| 
attritioa,  contact  with  a  atriMig  adl 
slight  elevation  of  tempeimtvra^  iwli 
unsuitad  to  most  of  tho  purposM  of  4 
gunpowder.  On  this  aoeoont  thij  ^ 
be  prepared  in  small  qnantitioa  atatl 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Mr.  OdI 
inventor  of  them,  lost  several  of  Us\ 
and  was  rendered  a  cripple  for  Ufe^  Ij^ 
plosion  of  the  kind  refeircd  to,  which  ii 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  tealiiig  of  Idi 
A  straw,  or  small  strip  of  wood,  qb^I 
wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  aiipii 
small  heap  of  the  powder,  prednew 
taneous  explosion.  See  Oux-oono^ 
POWDER,  MiNure,  &c. 

BLEACH15Q.  (UCche'-).  ^a 
ba'tio  (-sh'o),  Inboi^'tio,'  Ac,  L.  i  Bh 
MENT,  Blanchibbaob,  Ft.  ;  BluooI 
The  process  by  which  the  ooloor  if  J 
natural  or  acquired,  is  removed,  mdlf 
they  are  rendered  white  or  ooLovIab 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  dseoU 
of  textilo  filaments,  and  of  dothia 
them. 

Hist,  Bleaching  is  a  very  aacM 
passages  referring  to  it  in  the  etriitf 
and  profane  writers  fully  testify.  Id 
bably  reached  a  high  degree  of  ov 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  flisfe  ^ 
empire,  and  was  certainly  practiaed  ^ 
long  before  the  comrnenoement  of 
history.  We  may  fidrly  assume  < 
white  linen  formed  part  of  the'tf 
which,  together  with  '*  jowels  of  ^ 
jewels  of  silver,"  and  *' precious 
Abraham  sent  as  pret^ents  to  the 
Rebecca  and  her  family,^  ftilly  thi^ 
lies  and  a  half  before  the  Exoda^- 
quently,  in  Scripture,  we  have  tpedaS 
of  "fine  linen,  white  and  cleen."  K^ 
the  earliest  Ghreek  historian,  tells  om, 
Babylonians  wore  "white  cloaki;!^' 
AtheniBus  we  read  of  "  shining  fine  0 
opposed  to  that  which  was  ''raw^ 
bleached.*  At  this  early  period,  and  ' 
centuries  afterwards,  the  opemtioaa 
ing,  fulling,  and  bleaching,  were  not  d 
separated.  The  common  system  of 
followed  by  diying  in  the  sun,  adopfcis 
ancients,  is  a  process  which  of  itsdC 
quent  lepetitioD,  deoolorisee  the  raw  9 


\ 


sBleaddngbf 
*  (7m.  zxiv,  B3: 

^  iltU».,\XtTI. 
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h.  They  are  tacked  together  endwise  either 
hy  hand  or  a  machine,  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
tinnons  piece  of  300  to  350  yards  in  length, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  cloth. 

c.  They  are  sing^^ 

d.  They  are  crushed  into  a  rope-like  form 
hy  drawing  them  through  a  smooth  aperture,' 
the  surface  of  which  is  generally  of  glass  or 
])orcelain — the  rope-form  being  given  them  to 
enable  the  water,  and  other  liquids,  to  pene- 
trate the  goods  more  easily,  and  to  allow  them 
to  be  laid  in  loose  coils  in  tiie  kiers. 

2.  The  pieces  are  bncked  or  boiled  in  milk 
of  lime  '  for  12  to  14  hours,**  followed  by  rins- 
ing or  cleansing  in  the  washing-machine. 

3.  They  are  soured  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,*  and  again  washed ;  similar 
machines  being  employed  for  each. 

4i  They  are  bucked  or  boiled  for  15  or  16 
hours  in  a  solution  of  resinute  of  soda,'  and 
then  washed  as  before. 

6.  They  are  chemicked  by  being  laid  in  a 
wooden,  stone,  or  slate  cistern,  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  7  ia  pumped  over  them,  so 
as  to  run  through  the  '  goods '  into  a  vessel 
below,  from  which  it  is  returned  on  them,  by 
continued  pumping,  so  that  the  cloth  lies  in  it 
for  1  to  2  hours ;  it  is  then  washed. 

6.  They  are  bucked  or  boiled,  for  4  or  5 
hours,  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda,  dissolved  in  5  galls,  of  water, 
to  every  35  lb»,  of  cloth ;  and  washed. 

7.  They  are  again  'chemicked,'  as  before; 
and  washed. 

8.  They  are  soured  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid;B  and  then  left  on  'stillages''  for 
5  or  6  hours. 

9.  They  are,  finally,  thoroughly  washed,  well 
squeezed  between  rollers,  dried  over  steam- 
heated  tin-cylinders,  starched  or  dressed,  and 
finished. 

This  is  the  usual  process  for  good  calicos. 
Muslins,  and  other  light  goods,  are  handled 
rather  more  carefully;  whilst  for  commoner 
ones,  the  sixth  and  seventh  operations  are 
generally  omitted.  The  whole  usually  occupies 
5  days;  but  by  using  Mr.  Barlow's  high- 
pressure  steam  kiers,  it  may  be  performed  in 
two  days.    Yams,  &c.,  may  be  bleached  in  a 

^  Generally  on  one  tide  only ;  but  for  {{oodi  to  be  snb- 
■e^uently  finely  printed,  on 'both  sides.  For  very  fine 
printing  the  nap  u  sometimes  removed  by  shearing  in- 
stead of  *  singeing/  an  ingenious  and  effective  machine 
being  employed  for  the  purpose. 

*  Such  apertures  are  also  used  instead  of  pulleys,  in  the 
btinsfer  of  the  rope  firom  place  to  place. 

*  The  common  nropoitions  are  about  1  lb.  of  quick-lime 
slaked  and  reducea  to  milk,  with  3  galls,  of  water,  for  everr 
14  or  15  lbs.  of  doth. 

*  This  is  done  in  a  large  iron  boiler  famished  with  a 
perforated  false  bottom  ofwood,  and  technically  termed  a 
*  kier.* 

*  This  dilate  add  or  addolated  water  has  usually  the 
sp.  gr.  1010.  or  2*  Twaddle. 

*  Made  with  about  17  /At.  of  soda-aah  and  8  M«.  of  resin, 
with  water,  50  galls.,  to  every  90  or  31  lbs.  of  cloth. 

7  Technically  called  '  chemick.'  The  strength  of  the 
solution  is  usually  of  the  sp.  gr.  10085,  or  V*  Twaddle. 

*  8p.  gr.  1-0185,  or  H""  Twaddle. 

'  Low  Btoobarpnpi  to  keep  them  from  the  gnraad. 


similar  manner  hy  Ant 
together. 

Obs,  Aooording  to  the  moat 
rities,  the  strength  of  oottoik-ftbn  ■ 
paired  by  its  being  boiled  for  two 
milk  of  Ume,  under  ordinary 
contact  with  the  air;  nor» 
bleachers,  even  by  aizteen  bonis 
strength  of  40  26«.  per  100  gsUa. 
that  Ume  is  less  iigmioni  tbui  'aodij 

Solution  of  canstic  soda,  sp.  gr.  11 
not  injure  it,  even  by  hoiUng 
pressure;  but,  in  practioB^  iodi^ 
ix>nate  oi  sodia,  it  used^  and  tbia 
second  bucking,  and  in  the  tlurd, 
one.    The  strength  now  never 
of  the  crystals  to  the  100  s*^U^  and  M 
less.  ] 

Experiments  have  shown  that  laaatm 
8  hours  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  Ha 
tuning  8  lbs.  to  the  100  galls.,  fblUi 
souring  in  sulphuric  acid  of  the  t^  fft  j 
or  for  18  hours  in  add  of  KttS^lii 
injure  it.  j 

By  the  improved  method  of  pti 
treating  the  goods  with  lime  or  iftiM 
chloride  of  lime  is  required.  Indeed  Hl 
that  where  300  lbs.  were  f  ormeily  fl^l 
30  to  40  lbs.  only  are  now  need.  AiM 
time  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  th^ 
solution  at  i°  Twaddle  is  mmally  npd 
the  best  and  safest  strength,  yet  1^ 
bleach- works,  particularly  for  inferiarai 
tender  goods,  this  is  greatly  incmMi 
up  to  5^  the  period  of  immersion  hria 
portionately  reduced,  as  it  is  not  safe  to 
the  goods  long  to  the  action  of  such  p 
solutions.  With  the  higher  streo^' 
are  passed  rapidly  through  the  liquid.  ' 
calender,  sufficient  time  only  ban^ 
to  soak  them  thoroughly;  then  ins.^ 
through  the  acid  or  souring,  foi^^ 
washing  as  before. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  w^ 
generally  performed  by  wash-stocks^ 
Lancashire,  dash-wheeb  or  washing"' 
with  squeezers,  are  almost  always 
purpose. 

Cotton  loses  about  l-20th  of  its 
bleaching. 

II.  Blbaohino  of  Idnen: — J 
bleached  in  a  similar  way  to  '  oottoiv 
process  is  much  more  troublesome  sn^ 
owing  to  its  greater  affinity  for  the  --^ 
matter  existing  in  it  in  the  raw  state— 
the  old  system,  several  alternate 
with  pearlash  or  potash  and  lengths 
posure  on  the  field,  with  one  or  two 
and  a  final  scrubbing  with  a  strong  M 
soft  soap,  constituted  the  chief  detail 
process.    In  this  way  a  high  degree  ^ 
ness,  though  not  an  absolutely  pan 
white,  was  ultimately  iffoduced.  Giti^ 
mg  or  crofting  is  still  extensively  ^ 
linen ;  but  it  is  more  generally  emplo^ 
\iot  Sk\3amtoil\asnft«  «sA  m  itynfttortarT' 
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the  ajstem  at  pmmt  Mlmoit 
ptcd  for  cottoD  gooit ;  whilit, 
mlUag  U  omitted  iltogether, 
■inft  coodnrtad  vbollf  by  the 
Tha  folIoiriDg  TUIci  exhibit 

the  new  tjtirm  u  at  preient 
dand  and  Scotland: — 


and  irremorable.  To  obviate  thi«  difficulty 
Mr  F.  M.  Jetminga,  or  Cork,  baa  lately  '  intro- 
doMd  tliR  joint  QMof  an  alkali  nnd  un  alkulina 
hypochloriM  (chloride)  in  Uie  place  of  the 
ordiDBTj  chloride  of  lime.  He  prefurea  a  lutli 
of  iolntion  of  loda  at  6°  Twaddle,  which  he 
raiwa  b;  the  addition  of  chloride  of  soda  (or 
of  putaah)  to  6  or  7°,  and  io  tliii  he  atcepa  the 
rlotb  (after  the  flrat  bucking  and  aouring)  Ibr 
lome  bonra,  heat,  or  conitant  aqueeiinif  be- 
tween roUera,  being  had  reconnr  to,  to  facili- 
tate the  adJoD.  Souring  and  waahuig  follow, 
•hen  the  goods  are  again  put  into  the  alkaline 
nd  chloride  bath,  aa  before;  after  which  they 
are  aoured,  and  backed  again  with  aoila.  Thcue 
lait  three  operationa  are  repeated  until  the 
cloth  ii  almost  white,  when  crofting  for  one 
half  to  one  fourth  the  time  required  by  the 
oiual  metbod  rendera  it  fit  fbr  the  final  buck- 
ing, and  tjuiahing.  Indeed,  it  ia  aaid  that  if 
the  proceia  be  very  eareftally  managed  it  ren- 
ders crofting  uniif  iiaiaij 

Raw  linen  loaea  about  l-3rd  of  it*  weight  in 
bleaching. 

III.  Oik-.—Silt  ia  uanally  bleached  by  fint 
iteeping  it,  and  then  boiling  it  in  iolutiona  of 
■bite  aoap  in  water,  after  which  it  ia  mbjected 
lO  repotted  riniingB,  a  little  indigo-blae,  or 
archil,  being  added  to  the  but  water  to  give  it 

I  pearly  appearance.  Wben  reqiurcd  to  be 
rery  white  (aa  for  glovea,  atockiaga,  Ac.),  tbe 
good*  are  caatioualy  subniitted,  for  2  or  3 
houn,  to  the  acliou  of  the  fume*  of  burning 
nulphur,   and    then    finiahed    by    riiuing,    ai 

Obt,  Boiling  or  salphuring  ia  not  requited 
for  the  white  *ilk  of  China.  Kaw  ulk  loiw 
from  4  to  &  oi.  i>er  It.  by  bleaching. 

IV.  Tool: — In  bleaching  raw  wool  it  i«  firtt 
deprived  of  the  yolk  or  peculiar  natnral  varniih 
with  wbicb  it  is  covered.  For  thia  purpoae  it 
i*  tteeped  and  itimd  for  abont  20  minntea  in 
rather  warm  water  (136"— 140°  Fahr.),  either 
with  or  withr)Dt  tbe  addition  of  1-ltb  part  of 
itale  uriue;  atter  which  it  in  placed  in  baiketa 
to  drain,  and  loon  afterward*  thoroughly 
rinaed  in  a  stream  of  WHt«t,  when  it  ia  agHin 
allowtd  to  drain,  and  ia  bung  np  to  dry.  Tbe 
further  operations  depend  on  circuinktances, 
wool  1>eiiig  BOnietimea  wliiteticd  in  the  fleece, 
or  in  the  yam,  but  atiU  more  frequently  and 
titen*i»ely,  not  till  woven.  When  it  ia  in- 
tended  ti>  aeud  it  in  the  lir»t  two  forma  white 
to  market,  it  ia  bung  up  or  apreiid  ont,  wbilat 
■till  wet,  and  *ulpburL-d  (aee  belo«) ;  after 
which  it  ia  either  at  once  riuned  for  aomc  time 
in  cold  water,  or  ia  previously  treated  with  a 
very  weak  bath  of  soft  soup. 

In  the  caiie  of  woollen  falirica  the  cjinTatione 

of  purifying  or  whitening  the  wool   Iwjoud 

only  ha  employed  j  the  removal   of   the    jolk,  an-,  for  the  moat 

—  , j«»  J  ••  when  earlier    purl,  mixed  up  with  the  weav in r  and  working 

tftWnw  dcA  become.  *cl,   of  it.    Tbe   jiecei  leave  the   1'»'>'1«   "/    t^ 
weaver  of   ■    dingf  gray  col.mr,  loailcd  wAh 
•mi^SS^^ir^^^'^^/"'''  ■'''*'  ""*'  '^"■—'"g-     '''•"■?  f"^^"  V"**  ^  *■"* 


bucked  for  12  or  16  hour*  in  a 
aboni  1  U.  of  pcarhuh  (or  aoda- 
i6  U*.  of  doth,  and  waahed. 
oc  aboDt  S  daya. 
n  milk  of  Umc. 
and    the    backing    continued. 


n   dilnta   aolphnric  add   at  2° 
with  aodk-aah  for  about  10  houn, 

aa  before. 

agun  with  aoda-aah,  aa  before. 

for  about  3  day*. 

Bad,  the  white  onea  taken  out, 

ti  again  hocked  and  crofted. 

d  or  simmered  in  a.  lye  of  soda- 

coly  2-3nl*  tbe  former  *trength, 

kkcd,  (or  8  hoora,  at  i°  Twaddle, 


ific*  13  to  15  daya,  according  to 

4irii*f),  kc. .- — Aa  the  preceding, 
awrbit  weaker  wilutlona. 
^  to  be  «ab>equently  printed  :— 
Hi  ia  milk  of  lime  for  10  or   1£ 

n*  in  dilate  hvdrocbloric  acid  of  r 

lltilaran,  and  wi 

Waitk  raiuatc  of  soda  for  about 

''*  Ined,  rebcaled  a*  before,  and 

^Wall'Tw..  for4hoixr». 
W*  *  I''  Tw,  Ibr  2  hours, 

4(1  (Ith  nda-a*b  for  about  10  hour*, 

■^^  it  in  So.  5. 

*|^uu!ia6, 1'orSboun;  washed. 

^Aiit  difleulty  in  bleaching  linen 
JJIJxlKltliat  it*  colouring  matter 
■^»wd  01  alkaline  aolutiuns  until 
**  '*!  wteij  opou  bj  light,  air,  and 
'"■•^  common  procesa  of  Rra«- 
£i— y?^  haaten*  the  operati 
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iViUing-mill,  where  they  arc  treated  with 
fnller*8  earth  and  soap,  often  preceded  with 
ammonia  or  stale  urine,  after  each  of  which 
they  are  well  washed  out  or  sconred  with  cold 
water,  and  arc  then  ready  for  the  dyer.  Whi-n 
it  is  intended  to  obtain  them  very  white,  or  to 
dye  them  of  a  very  delicate  shade,  they  are 
commonly  snlphnred;  after  which  they  are 
washed  or  milled  in  cold  water  for  Home 
honrs,  a  little  finely  {pxniud  incUgo  being 
added  towards  the  end,  to  increase  their 
whiteness ;  an  addition  also  made  when  the 
cloth  is  sniAciently  white  without  the  sulphur- 
ing process. 

The  usual  mode  of  BULPnuBiya  woollen 
goods  is  to  hang  them  np  on  pegs  or  rails, 
or,  in  the  case  of  tieece-wool,  to  sprrad  it  about, 
at  the  upper  part  of  a  close,  loily  room  or 
chamber,  culled  a  sulphur-stove.  In  each 
comer  of  this  room  is  set  a  cast-iron  pot  con- 
taining sulphur,  which,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  goods,  is  set  on  fire,  wrhen  the  door  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  is  shut  tight 
and  clay(HL  This  is  commtmly  done  over- 
night; and  by  the  morning  the  bleaching 
being  finished,  the  goods  are  removed,  washed, 
and  azured. 

Sulphuring,  unlets  very  skilfully  managed, 
imparts  a  harsh  feel  to  woollen  gfoods,  which 
is  best  removed  by  a  very  weak  bath  of  soap- 
and-water  (lukewarm);  but  the  action  of 
Boap  in  part  reproduces  the  previous  yellowish- 
white  tinge.  Milling  with  cold,  or  luke  warm 
water,  tinged  with  indigo,  is  the  best  substi- 
tute. 

Obt,  Raw  wool  loses  from  35  to  45}  of  its 
weight  by  scouring,  and  1  to  2}  more  in  the 
subsequent  operatiouA  of  the  bleacher ;  the  Iohs 
being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
the  staple. 

•^*  The  above  are  the  four  principal  appli- 
cations of  the  art  of  bleaching ;  but,  in  tech- 
nical language,  the  words  bleaching,  bleacher, 
bleachery,  bleach-works,  Ac,  when  employed 
alone,  are  understood  to  have  reference  oulv  to 
cotton  and  linen.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
enormons  extent  of  these  manufactures,  and 
from  the  process  of  bleaching  them  fonning  h 
business  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  or  printing  them.  The  following, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance  and  interest : — 

V.  Materlala  flnr  Paper : — Old  rags  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  pai)er-pulp,  are  now 
almost  universally  bleached  with  chlorine  or 
chloride  of  lime ;  the  former  being  generally 
used  in  Wance,  and  the  latter  in  England. 
The  process  usually  consists  in  (I)  lK>iling 
in  an  alkaline  lye  to  remove  grease  and  dirt, 
(2)  washing,  (8)  pressing,  (4)  deviling  or  tear- 
ing up  the  pre8«ed  cake  into  fine  shredx  or 
pulp,  (5)  chemiclcing,  with  agitation,  for  about 
an  hour,  in  a  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,* 


1  Thft '  Ktrcogth  *  vnriefl  with  the  eoknir  snd  qaslity  of 

the  THfrt.    nvm  2toi  ibs.  p«r  art.  of  rwg^  is  a  common 

proportkm;  butfbrdjed  ud  prints  ragi  us  much  as  7 


followed  by  (6)  wariiing,  (7)  M 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  1  or 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  son 
or  both,  and  (8)  a  final  wa^hiug  a 
For  the  common  kinds  of  paper,  tl 
included  in  No.  7  are  omitted ;  bii 
whole  of  the  lime-salt  be  remov< 
pulp,  the  paper  made  of  it  is  li 
brown  and  become  rotten  by  ag 
cases  rags  arc  bleached  before  b 
and  pulped.  Cotton-waste  it  U 
similar  way  to  rag^. 

In  France,  the  chlorine,  in  a  gaa 
passed  from  the  g^eraton  into 
cisterns  containing  the  pnlp,  whicl 
must  be  fitted  with  close  covers. 

VI.  Printed  Paper,  as  Bookt, 
liaptt  &c. — These  when  stained  oi 
may  be  whitened  by  (I)  wetting 
pure  clean  water,  (2)  plunging  1 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
thetn  through  water  soured  with  ! 
acid,  and  tlien  (4)  through  pure 
every  trace  of  acid  be  removed, 
may  be  further  improved  by  fuit 
them  into  a  weak  solution  of  son 
and  again  washing  them,  before  fi' 
them.  It  is  only  rare  and  valna 
works  or  specimens  of  art  that  an 
treatment,  which,  owing  to  the  ve 
paper,  requires  considerable  addres 
In  many  cases  a  sufficient  degree  o 
may  be  effectini  by  simply  exposi 
cle^  previously  slightly  moistened, 
of  burning  sulphur,  followed  by  \ 
through  a  vessel  of  pure  water. 

VII.  Straw,  Straw-plait,  and  a 
of  them,  are,  on  the  large  u 
bleached  by  (1)  a  hot  steep  or  b< 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  a  stn 
soda-ash,  followed  (2)  by  wasliing 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
effect  the  last,  the  goods  are  su" 
close  chamber  eonnected  with  a  si 
which  brimstone  is  kept  bumii 
small  scale,  a  large  chest  or  box 
employed.  A  piece  of  brick,  or 
iron  heater,  boated  to  dull  n>dne8; 
the  lx)ttom  of  an  iron  crock  or  ea 
few  frap:ments  of  roll  sulphur  th 
lid  iuhtautly  closc<l,  and  the  w] 
some  hours.  Cure  should  be  ta] 
inlialing  the  fumes,  which  are  ver 
OS  well  as  disagreeuble  and  anno] 
goods  are  now  also  frequently  ble 
use  of  a  weak  solution  of  chlorid 
of  water  strongly  soured  with  o: 
even  oil  of  vitriol,  followed  by 
rinsing  in  clean  water;  but  her 

or  erf D  8  Iht.  p^r  net.  are  often  employed 
bowtvvr,  to  prolong  tbe  proccM  with 'a  t 
than  to  hasten  it  by  usiiii;  the  chloride  id 
rixiiin};iilHr  cisienis  of  wood,  or  of  slate 
employed  as  the  bleach-vessels  Cistci 
brick-work  lined  with  gulta  percha  or  wit! 
men,  m«  cm\^Vsc4  Saa.  wMat  \R^-tul1 
admvra^Al. 
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a  short  time  after  sunset,  and  even  by  moon- 
light, and  perhaps  distinctly  by  bright  candle- 
light ;  but  after  a  short  time  this  power  is  lost. 
It  most  frequently  occurs  in  hot  climates,  and 
low  latitudes  at  sea.  Its  chief  causes  are  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  glare  of  the 
tropical  sun,  probably  coupled  with  gastric 
derangement.  In  some  cases  it  is  congenital, 
and  is  then  generally  incurable.  Tlie  treatment 
consists  in  avoiding  exciting  caus^  and  en- 
deaYOuring  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  general  health,  by  the  usual  methods. 
The  eyes  at  the  same  time  should  be  topically 
medicated  by  the  frequent  use  of  cold  water, 
or  mild  astringent  collyria.  See  Ophthaxmia 
(Chronic). 

BLXCTTEB.  8jfn,  Paf'ula,  Pub^ttla,  L.; 
PuBTULB,  Vbbsib,  &c,  Fr. ;  Blasb,  Blatter, 
Ger.  A  bladder  or  vesicle  caused  by  the  de- 
position of  serous  fluid  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  derma  or  true  skin,  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  a  yesicant,  or  by  a  bum, 
scald,  or  friction. 

Blister.  %».  yB8iCATo''BinM,  L. ;  Epis- 
PABTiQUB,  Vesicatoibb,  Fr. ;  Blasbn-pplab- 
TEB,  B.-BTOPF,  Ger.  A  substance  which  vesi- 
cates or  raises  blisters ;  in  pop,  lan^.,  a  vesi- 
cating plaster  or  similar  application. 

The  ute  of  blisters  is  very  ancient,  and 
appears  to  date  back  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  Indeed,  their  value  as  cutaneous 
stimulants  and  counter-irritants  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  by  the  medical  faculty  of 
all  nations  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
principle  sufficiently  established  with  regard 
to  the  living  system,  that  where  a  morbid 
action  exists,  it  may  often  be  removed  by  in- 
dudng  an  action  of  a  different  kind,  as  a  state 
of  excitement  or  irritation,  in  the  same  or  a 
neighbouring  part.  In  this  way  is  explained 
the  utility  of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and 
spasmodic  action,  and  it  is  this  principle  which 
regulates  their  application  in  pneumonia,  gas- 
tritis, hepatitis,  phrenitis,  angina,  rheumatism, 
colic,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach,  &c. — 
diseases  in  which  they  are  employed  with  the 
most  marked  advantage.  A  similar  principle 
exists  with  respect  to  pain ;  exciting  one  pain 
often  relieves  another.  Hence  bUsters  fre- 
quently g^ve  relief  in  neuralgia,  toothache,  and 
other  Uke  painful  affections.  Lastiy,  blisters, 
by  their  operation,  communicate  a  stimulus  to 
the  whole  system,  and  raise  the  vigour  of  the 
circulation.  Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in 
fevers  of  the  typhoid  kind,  though  in  such 
cases  they  are  used  with  still  more  advantage 
to  obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

Blisters  are  commonly  prepared  with  can- 
thar ides-plaster,  or  with  some  other  prepara- 
tion of  cantharides ;  and,  in  the  former  case, 
usually  have  their  surface  sprinkled  over  with 
powdered  Spanish  fly;  whilst  the  blistering 
surface  is  surroundea  with  a  margin  spread 
with  common  adhesive  plaster,  for  tiie  purpose 
of  imnang  them  to  adhere  to  tiie  part  to  which 
iAejr  gn  Mpplied,    In  order  to  prevent  tbe 


action  of  the  cantbaridei  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  Uadder,  or  urimi 
they  are  also  often  sprinkled  with  al 
deied  camphor,  or  better  BttD,  ate  i 
with  camphorated  ether,  which,  on  ifei 
tion,  leaves  a  thin  layer  of  campb 
surface;  but  care  must  be  talnai 
layer  be  not  too  thick,  as  in  that 
plaster  would  not  take  effect.  W& 
object,  a  piece  of  thin  book-musUn 
paper  (silver-paper)  is  frequently  } 
tween  the  blistering  surface  of  the  p 
the  skin;  the  efficacy  of  wMch  HM 
further  heightened  by  first  soaking  i 
or  paper  in  olive  or  almond  oiL 

llie  usual  time  an  ordinary  blirti 
tharides-plaster  is  allowed  to  remain : 
with  the  skin  is  from  10  to  12  has 
then  gentiy  removed.  The  sabseqa 
ment  depends  on  the  olgect  in  view, 
is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  dischaigi 
blistered  surface,  the  vesicle  is  cot 
point  of  a  pair  of  scissors  at  its  most  * 
part,  to  let  out  the  fluid  which  it 
followed  by  a  dressing  of  spermaoet 
simple  ointment ;  but  when  the  cas 
the  blister  to  be  kept  open,  or  to  be 
into  a  perpetual  blister,  as  it  is 
called,  the  whole  of  the  detached 
carefully  removed  with  the  scisson 
part  is  dressed  with  either  the  ck 
cantharides  or  of  savine,  at  first,  m* 
diluted  with  lard  or  simple  ointmen 
occasional  dressing  of  resin  cerate, 
to  Mr.  Crowther,  the  blistered  enrfi 
kept  clean  by  daily  fomentation  with  w 

Of  late  years,  to  obviate  the  ^ 
effects  occasionally  arising  from  tb 
blister,  various  compounds  having  c 
for  their  base,  as  well  as  fabrics  r 
them,  have  been  brought  before  t 
These  are  noticed  hereafter.  See 
Vesicants,  &c. 

Eztempora^'neonB  Blisters.  A 
best  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
lowing : — 

1.  A  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  thi 
vinegar  of  cantharides,  and  immedi 
its  application  to  the  skin,  covered  < 
piece  of  strapping,  or  preferably  a  pii 
gutte  percha  or  oiled  silk,  to  prevei 
tion.    Ruses  a  blister  in  from  5  to 

2.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  app] 
same  way,  has  a  similar  effect. 

3.  (Dr.  Darcq.)  Into  a  flat  i 
pour  from  8  to  10  drops  of  higl 
trated  liquor  of  ammonia;  cover 
with  a-  small  piece  of  linen  of  : 
diameter  than  that  of  the  glass,  aj 
apply  this  little  apparatus  to  the 
shaved  skin.  The  whole  must  be  1 
place  by  means  of  moderate  pressoi 
fingers,  until  a  red  ring,  about  2  c 
in  breadth,  is  observed  round  the  | 
it  is  oerlain  that  vesication  is  effecb 
tames  bgsx^^  ^  iM«Dd&  %x«  xoe 
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BLOTS— BLOWFITE. 


liqaor,  and  >dd  Ibe  jniMof  alugolemoni;  the 
nrit  daj  filter,  or  decant  the  clcftr  portion. 
Biith  the  above  ahonld  ba  kept  in  &  oool  place, 
otiierwiw  they  soon  spoiL  A  1ittl«  ipirit  of 
wine  (3  or  4  d.  <n.  to  tbe  put)  ii  lomeUmea 
added  to  them,  to  remove  thii  ot^ectinn.  Tbay 
■re  gfreitlj  inferior  to  th*  foUoiring; : — 

8.  Carininr,  1  oi.  t  atrong  liquor  of  amnmiia 
(not  weaker  than  -900).  1  oc ;  pat  them  into 
a  Btopjirrcd  bottle,  wt  ib  In  a  i'odI  place,  and 
occaniouallj  agitiite  it  for  two  or  three  days 
to  effect  a  •ohilion ;  than  add  of  roae-water,  1 
pint  i  and,  after  admixtare,  further  add  of 
e-ptit  de  row,  i  fl.  oc;  pun  rectified  apirit, 
1  tL  oa.  I  again  well  agitate^  and  aet  tho  whole 
aidde  for  a  week ;  hutly,  decant  the 
Una  tnan  the  dregi  (If  any),  fur  u 
Ver;  fine.  A  eheapcr  article  ia  made  by 
omitting  a  portion  of  the  carmine,  and  tlie 
whole  of  the  eaprit  and  apirit;  bqiI  a  atill 
inRtTiOT  nne,  hy  (ubatituting  lloE.of  ailrer- 
gmiu  cocliiueal  (in  powder)  for  the  rarminr. 
with  dijreatian  hr  a  week  in  tbe  ammonia 
previon-ly    dilated    with    ous    half     of    tha 

BLOTX.  To  prepare  nr  nire  hj  drying  and 
amokinfc;  now  onlf  applinl  to  fiah. 

BLOTEX.  ^.  BLOa'T'ra.  A  bloted  flah ; 
appr^  a  herring'  slightly  salted,  and  ouly  very 
aligbtly  dried  and  amoknl. 

BLOVFIFE  (hlo'-).  Syit.  CnAtnitEAn,  Fr. ; 
LolflKOBB,  Gor.  An  inatrument  by  mcana 
of  which  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  or  a 
gaa-jel,  la  directed  upon  any  aiibeUuce  plaei-d 
to  receiro  1^  which  ia  thni  inl^eutcd  to  un 
intenaehcat.  The  blowpipe  i>  to  the  artist,  and 
the  experimcntaliat,  what  the  wind-fiimaoG  ia 
to  the  artisan  ;  but  it  is  proportionately  more 
powerful,  eoDvonient,  and  economical. 

Beginner!  are  uniilly  unable  to  maintain  a 
continued  stream  of  air  from  tb»  jet  of  thia 
inatrument,  although  the  doln?  ao  la  really  a 
Tery  aimple  affiiT.  The  opemtion  merely 
depends  in  a  little  artifice  in  uring  it,  which  )a 
more  difficult  to  dMcrihe  thui  to  acquire. 
The  effect  int^dcd  tn  be  produced  ia  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  fur  miii,j  minutin,  if  ne- 
Ceaairj,  without  Intermption,  even  for  an 
inatant.  Thia  ia  done  by  simply  applying  the 
tongae  to  the  roof  of  tbe  mouth,  ansa  to  iuter- 
mpt  the  commanieatton  between  the  mnuth 
and  the  paange  of  tlie  noatrita;  by  which 
means  the  operator  ia  at  liberty  to  breathe 
throngh  tbe  not«^  at  the  same  time  tliat  by  the 
mnactea  of  the  Ifpahe  forces  a  continued  stream 
of  air  from  the  anterior  prt  of  the  month 
tbroQgh  th«  Uowpipe.  When  tbe  month 
hegina  to  be  empty  it  ia  repleniahed  by  tltu 
Innga  in  an  instant,  while  ths  tongue  is  with- 
drawn from  the  rtwF  of  the  month,  aad  re- 
placed again  in  the  aame  manner  as  ia  piT>- 
ROuncing  the  monosyllable  tut.  In  thia  way 
the  stream  of  sir  may  be  continued  for  a  long 
time  withont  fatigne,  prorlded  the  flame  be 
not  nr^ed  too  impetnonsly ;  and  even  ahCFuld 
it  be  to  mged  bo  other  inconvenience  will  'be 


felt  than  that  c/ alight  faUgu  d 
of  theUpa. 

Tbe  hottest  portiiM  of  tlw  fli 
by  the  action  of  tha  Uowpii 
tip  of  the  outer  white  Smm 
bIoo  the  property  of  rwpidly  be 
diaiuR  snbatancaa  plaacd  in  it  w 
ceptible  of  such  a  change;  as 
commonly  called  the  OZIDUni* 
interior  blue  flame  i^  for  >  like 


posaetaea  tbe  property  of  eitaa 
Irani  moat  bodiea  napaUe  of  bdoj 

Substances  to  ho  lubmiCtcd  to 
the  hlawpipe-Hame  are  placed  < 
which  is  cither  a  piooe  of  chanoa 
smaU  *p:ian  orfdatinum,  gold,  or 
case  may  require.  Sometimes  a  p 
is  used.  Kne-wDod  charcosl  ia 
thia  purpose;  and  the  aidea,  ni 
the  fitirea,  are  presented  to  the  f 
■  very  intense  beat  ia  required,  1 
operated  on  shoold  not  exceed  A 
a  pi'ppercorn. 

Fur  prodaeing  eitreme  degret 
flame  ia  blown  with  s  jet  of  oi; 
instrument  being  then  called 
BKiwviPE;  or  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  Ii  burned,   when    it 

OXT-HTDBOSKH    BLOTriPB.      Th 

ducurt  by  the  kat  ia  ao  great  that 
can  stand  eipoeure  to  it,  eren 
iTSctory  native  compounds  being 
fnied.  Gold  is  nitatiliaed,  and 
pidly  cenanmed  the  iustaiit  it  it 

The  principal  Tnrieties  of  tbe 
g^eral   use   are   figured  in  th 


1,  UnnialBf  I  Hfctf-j'<  ^'  tbe  cayJiji 


3,  Herj[i]14D'l      „ 

t  ?£»,■. : 

fl,  Oij-hjrdrofan  liloirpjpe. 
Betide  tbe  above  there  ttv    i 

rarietiea  oftbe  blowpipe  ocenaianK 
one,  in  which  the  air  is  eipellsd 
sure  of  a  column  of  water,  and  hei 

ia  blown  with  the  Tapoi 
alcohol,  ia  lumed  the  sfimt-xloi 
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BLUE-PIGMENTS. 


for  which  directions  are  given  are  of  a  mit- 
cellaneous  and  leu  nsnal  character. 

Allure,  Syn,  Azure  Blue,  A  name  frequently 
given  to  smalt*.  That  of  the  oil-painter  is 
ultramarine,  that  of  the  ancients  is  noticed 
helow.  See  Azubb  (p.  165),  Ultbakabikb, 
&c. 

Barth'a  Blue.    See  Sulphate  of  Indigk). 

Berlin'-Blne.    Prussian  blue. 

Blue  Bice.  Native  blue  carbonate  of  copper, 
prepared  by  grinding  and  elutriation.  That 
of  the  shops  is  generally  a  factitious  compound 
made  from  smalts. 

Blue  Carmine.  See  Casicikb  and  Sulphate 
OP  Indioo. 

Char'oaal-Blne.  CarboniHed  vine-stalks  are 
triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  salt  of  tartar 
or  pearlash,  the  mixture  put  into  a  crucible» 
and  heated  over  the  fire  until  it  ceases  to  swell, 
the  mass  being  kept  well  stirred  all  the  time ; 
when  cold,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid  becomes  blue,  and  a  dark 
precipitate  falls  down,  which  turns  of  a  bril- 
liant blue  colour  when  dried  and  cautiously 
heated. 

Chi'na-Blue,  5yn.  Botf*al  SmalU.  The  crude 
oxide  of  cobttlt,  or  zaffre,  is  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  potash,  and  about  eight  times 
its  weight  of  felspar,  the  mixture  submitted  to 
fusion  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  Ueed  to  paint  pottery, 
and  as  a  blue  pigment. 

Co'balt-Blne,  S^.  Cohaltic  Ax^ure,  This  is 
commonly  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing formula) : — 

1.  Zuffre,  1  lb.,  is  cUssolved  in  nitric  acid 
(diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water),  fib.,  by 
digestion  for  some  hoars;  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum 
redissolved  in  warm  water;  to  this  solution, 
after  filtration,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda 
is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  this 
last  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  mixed,  whilst  still  moist,  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  fresh-precipitated  hydrate 
of  alumina;  the  paste  is  then  dried,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  cherry-red  heat  in  a  crucible,  afler 
which  the  mass  is  cooled  and  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

2.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  preci- 
pitated with  ammonia-alum,  and  the  precipitate 
washed,  dried,  and  exposed  to  a  cherry-red 
heat,  as  before.  The  products  of  the  above 
formula  are  very  beautiful  and  permanent. 

See  COBALTO-ULTBAXABIKE. 

Egyp'tiaa  Ai'ure,  Alexam'drian  IHt,  Azure 
of  the  AnciaUt.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  1  lb.;  calcined  flints,  \\  lb.;  copper 
filings,  i  lb. ;  (all  in  fine  powder ;)  fhsed  toge- 
ther in  a  crucible  for  2  or  8  hours,  and  when 
cold,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  A 
beautiful  and  unchangeable  sky-blue  colour. 
Vfed  in  both  oil  and  fresco  paintins ;  and  as  a 
substitute  for  smalti,  of  which,  in&ed,  it  is  a 
variety. 


In'digo  (whieh  jmI 

rron-Bliie,  I\ir^ne  Blrnt. 
phate  of  iron  prepared  by 
tion  of  protoanlpiiate  of  iron 
phosphate  of  aoday  the  renlting 
washed,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 
sky-blue  oolonr,  but  without  mneh  41 
body.  1 

Bine  Lake.  See  Lakes  and  Suuq 
Indigo. 

Molybde'nnm-Bliie.  From  •nlpM 
molybdenum,  dissolved  in  nitric  ■e&d.tfi 
tin  filings  Mid  a  little  moriatie  wM. 
After  digestion  for  some  Ume^  the  dea 
is  poured  off,  and  evaporated  to  dijiMi 
resulting  powder  is  then  mixed  witt 
hydrate  of  idnmina  (as  in  making  oobil 
heated  to  a  very  dull  red,  and  wha 
agrain  become  cold,  reduced  to  powds; 
both  as  a  paint  and  an  enamel-eokMr. 

Monn'tain-Blne.  Native  carbonate  of  < 
mixed  with  more  or  lens  earthy  matttf,! 
to  fine  powder.  That  of  the  sbqw  h 
factitious. 

Par^ia-Blne.    Prussian  bine. 

Pow'der-Blne.    Smalts. 

Pms^slan  Bine  (which  see). 

Queen's  Bine.    See  Stohe-blub  (Mn 

San'der'a  Bine.    Ultramarine-aahes. 

Sax'on  Bine,  Saron  Assure.  A  oonma 
hydrate  of  alumina  and  Pmssian  bbi 
pared  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  sulphate  of  iron,  1  oz.;  and 
8  oz, ;  dissolved  in  water,  1  g^aL ;  add, 
taneously,  separate  solutions  of  pmsrf 
potash  and  common  pearlash,  uutU  tiMf 
to  produce  a  precipitate ;  after  repose  ( 
the  deposit,  wash  it  well  with  water,  ■ 
it 

2.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  pi 
tuted  with  another  of  prussiate  of  patei 
iustantiy  mixed  with  the  preci]ntato  * 
has  just  been  obtained  by  treating  t 
tion  of  alum  with  a  solution  of  peaxU 
mixed  precipitates  being  finally  treifel 
before. 

Smalts  (which  eee;  also  ChiKA-bUT 
EaTPTTAN  Azure,  ahove). 

Th^nard's  Blue.  See  Ulteaxabih 
baltic). 

Thnmb'-Blne,  CaJte'-blue,  Craum'-lUm 
blue,  Knob'-blue,  Meehflenburg-bUie  (a 
Qiiieen*9  blue.  Stone-blue,  &c  Names  p 
the  lump-blue  used  in  laundries,  whki 
according  to  the  quality  and  the  poC 
form  given  to  it. 

Prep.  1.  A  mixture  of  powdered  staK 
sufiicient  indigo  (in  impalpable  po«^ 
give  the  necessary  colour,  made  into 
dough  with  starch-paste,  and  then  farm 
lumps  or  cakes  of  the  desired  sue  and 
and  dried.  This  forms  the  ordinaiy '  i 
woman's  blue'  of  the  shops. 

2.  As  the  last^  but  substituting  0 
sulphate  of  potasn  or  bine  camine*  : 
\  ^  %et\aTk\Qo  ^JMsf^t^^V 
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thii  name  is  giyea,  is  made  from  sawdnst, 
which,  nnder  the  influence  of  a  high  tem- 
peratnre  and  the  enormons  pressore  of  600 
tont,  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  very  much 
exceeding  that  of  ordinary  wood.  It  has  a 
very  fine  grain,  and  is  onaflTected  hy  atmo- 
spherical variations ;  hat  its  principal  merit  is 
its  adaptation  to  moulding,  so  that  by  the  most 
economical  processes,  forms  and  impressions  are 
given  to  it  which  it  would  require,  in  any  other 
wi^,  considerable  labour  and  workmanship. 

BOLAS.  Sweet  light  cakes  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Rundle,  are  prepared  as  follows : — 
Into  flour,  2  lbs.,  pour  of  warm  milk,  }  pint»  a 
small  teacupfnl  of  yeast,  and  6  eggs;  make  a 
doagh,  add  of  butter,  1  lb.  (by  degrees),  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for  an  hour ;  then 
mix  in  of  powdei«d  sugar,  1  lb. ;  and  make  the 
mass  into  cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins 
previously  well  buttered,  and  ornament  the  top 
with  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel;  lastly  bake 
them.    See  Cakxs. 

BOLE.  8^,  Bc/lvs,  L.  ;  Tebbe  bolaibb, 
&c.,  Fr.  T^e  name  of  several  argillaceous 
minerals,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
yellow,  red,  and  brown,  which  they  owe  chiefly 
to  iron.    See  Ochbss  and  Rbd  and  Bsovrir 

PlOMEWTfl. 

B0L0O'irAPHI'AL(-lawn'-y&).  SeePBtALS. 

BOliUS.  [L.,  Eng.]  %».  BoL,  Fr.  Boluses, 
in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  are  small,  roundish 
masses  of  medicinal  substances,  which  are 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  piUs,  which  they 
resemble,  except  in  their  larger  size.  Those 
persons  who  object  to  swallowing  them  in 
their  common  state,  may  wrap  them  in  soft 
paper,  or  introduce  tiiem  into  the  emptied 
husks  of  raisins  or  grapes. 

Boluses  (boll,  L.)  are  prepared  with  the 
same  ingredients,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to 
pills  (which  9ee), 

BOV-BOV  (bdi\/-bony).  [Fr.]  A  sugar- 
plum.     See    CoNFECTiOKBBT    and    Sugab- 

PLUM8. 

BOVS.  9yn,  Os,  L.,  Fr. ;  Bein,  Kkoohbit, 
G^r. ;  BAv,  Sax.  The  hard  substance  forming 
the  interior  skeleton  of  animals,  or  any  single 
part  of  it. 

Comp,  According  to  Berzelius  .— 

Haman  bonei.    Ox  bones. 
Animal  matter  soluble  in 

boiling  water 
Vascular  substance  . 
Triphosphate  of  calcium, 
with  a  little  fluoride  of 
calcium        ... 
Carbonate  of  calcium 
Phosphate  of  magnesium 
Chloride*  of  sodium  and 
other  salts 


3217 
1-13 


}... 


33-30 


53*04 

11-30 

1-16 


57-85 
3-85 
205S 


1-20 


8-45 


100-  100- 

The  soluble  animal  matter  is  chiefly  fat  and 
gelatine. 

UMet,  S(i!.    The  bones  of  animals  are  em- 
ployed  for  varioas  pnrpoBca  in  the  arti,  mana- 


fkotoivs,  and  domeitle  eoonoiiiy 
good  meat  form  moat  excellent 
making  aonpe  and  graTiei^  m  ia  « 
every  cook.  In  Franoeb  wnp  I 
made  by  suhjectbig  bn^aed  bom 
heat  of  2  or  8  days'  oontinnanee. 
the  same  is  commonly  effeotid 
Papin's  digester.  When  the  eaH 
a  bone  is  dissolved  ont  by  digv 
large  quantity  of  very  dilute  hydr 
a  lump  of  gelatine  is  obtune^ 
being  well  washed  with  water, 
isin^ass  for  all  the  pnrpoiea  of  i 
and  jellies.  The  following  k 
recommended  by  Pronat  for  mak 
of  bones,  in  hospitals*  gaols,  and  i 
lishments : — 

The  bones,  crushed  imall,  are 
for  15  minutes  in  a  kettle  of  « 
fat  (which  b  fit  for  all  coram 
skimmed  off,  as  soon  as  cold.  1 
then  to  be  ground,  and  binled  in  I 
their  weight  of  water  (of  which 
used  must  form  a  part),  nntQ  ! 
wasted,  when  a  very  nntritiona , 
obtained.  Iron  vessels  shontd  a! 
in  this  process,  as  the  jelly  and  a 
copper,  brass,  and  the  other  coo) 
The  bones  of  fresh  meat  are  tl 
ductive;  those  of  boiled  meat  com^ 
those  of  roasted  meat  scarcely  afl!^ 
As  'boning'  meat  before  cooldi 
very  genend  practice,  a  quantity  o 
may  always  be  obtained. 

Bones  are,  for  the  most  part 

TUBNED,    BLEACHXD,  and   mTBD, 

manner  to  ivory;  but  with  less  ei 
their  inexpensive  and  coarser  cha 
fore  being  submitted  to  any  of  tiie 
they  are,  however,  first  submit 
boiling,  to  deprive  them  of  grease 

The  bones  of  living  animab  mai 
mixing  madder  with  their  food.  . 
young  pigeons  may  thus  be  tii^ 
colour  in  24  hours,  and  of  a  deep 
days;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani 
fortnight  to  acquire  even  a  rose  < 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become 
soonest.  In  the  same  way  extrad 
tinges  the  bones  of  young  pigi 
See  Blbachiito,  DTBDre,  Itobt, 

BOVE'-ASH.    Impure  triphoq> 
dum,  obtained  by  calcining  bones  1 
and  reducing  the  ash  to  fine  powdi 
make  pure  phosphate  of  calcium, 
pels,  &c. ;  also  sold  for  burnt  harb 

BOHE'-DUST.    Syn,  Boni-icavi 
^previously  boiled  for  their  greaw 
difierent  degrees  of  coarseness,  in 
is  sowed  along  with  the  seed  in  a  ( 
thus  treated,  is  said  to  yield  80  to 
more  weight  in  straw  and  gprain  i 
common  methods.    Turnip^  and 
soils,  it  renders  more  than  ordi 
ductive.    Bone  manure  ia  mneh 
\  w«ilt  ol  Xcit\u^»x««  'A.^^i^jarDfiSAt  v 
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gliized  or  yarnished  calico),  cut  by  a  pattern 
to  the  proper  size,  is  passed  rapidly  between 
the  engraved  cylinders  of  a  roUing-press,  by 
which  the  dedgn  is  given  to  it.  Paste  is  now 
applied  to  each  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  then 
plaoed  over  the  volume  previously  prepared 
to  receive  it.  In  many  cases  the  covers  are 
prepared  separately  before  being  embossed,  and 
are  afterwards  fastened  in  the  finished  state  to 
the  book  by  means  of  a  piece  of  canvas  or 
calico  previously  affixed  to  its  back  for  the 
purpose,  when  all  that  is  required  is  to  paste 
the  ends  of  it  to  the  inside  of  the  boards,  with 
the  last  blank  leaf  over  it.  Books  in  cloth 
■re  seldom  cut  at  the  edges*  unless  they  are 
otherwise  highly  finished. 

Half-binding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finished  with  leather  backs  and  comers, 
are  said  to  be  'half -bound.' 

LsATHRR-BiNDiNa.  A  book  is  only  said  to 
be  *  bound,'  or  'fully  bound,'  when  both  its 
back  and  sides  are  wholly  covered  with  one 
piece  of  leather. — ^The  leather  is  wetted  by 
immersion  in  water,  wrung  or  squeezed, 
stretched  on  a  smooth  board,  cut  to  the  proper 
size,  pared  thin  on  the  edges,  and  covered  with 
paste.  It  is  then  applied  to  the  book  (pre- 
"viously  forwarded  in  boards,  and  cut),  drawn 
tightly  over  it,  turned  down  on  the  inside, 
rubbed  smooth  with  a  folding-stick,  and  other- 
wised  adjusted ;  after  which  it  is  placed  in  some 
suitable  situation,  at  a  distance  from  a  fire,  to 
dry. 

Sough  calf  requires  to  be  damped  on  the 
grain  side  with  a  sponge  and  water  before 
pasting  and  covering. 

Mutna-leather  is  well  soaked  in  water  for 
an  hour,  taken  out,  beaten,  and  rubbed ;  after 
which  the  paste  is  well  worked  into  the  fiesh 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  is  first  '  grained '  by  rubbing  it  on 
a  board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and,  after 
being  pasted,  left  to  soak  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  after  which  it  is  drawn  on  with  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Bo€m  is  either  soaked  in  water,  or  left  to 
■oak  when  pasted. 

ScHOOL-BiNDiNa.  Originally  applied  to 
school-books  strongly  sewn  and  '  done  up '  in 
sheep-skin,  which  was  either  left  of  a  plain 
brown,  or  sprinkled  or  marbled  with  copperas- 
water.  Similar  works  of  a  cheaper  class,  are 
now  ofken  'done  up'  in  canvas, brown-holland, 
and  even  coarse  and  strong  coloured  glazed 
calico. 

CoHcUtding  remarks.  Numerous  patents 
for  improvements  in  binding  books,  several  of 
which  possess  very  gn:«at  merit  and  usefulness, 
have  been  obtained  during  the  last  30  years. 
Among  these,  one  known  as  '  Hancock's  Patent 
Binding,'  from  its  extreme  novelty,  simplicity, 
durability,  and  inexpensiveness,  deserves  a 
passing  notice  here.  By  Kr.  Wm.  Hancock's 
method  the  sheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves, 
and  being  properly  placed  together  and  ad- 
JusM  (by  setting  them  yertioally,  witih  t\ie 


edges  farming  the  back  of  the 
wards,  in  a  concave  mould  ■ofbni 
giving  shape  it  may  leave  the  n 
and  neariy  the  whole  lengtli  i 
firmly  secured  by  a  few  tonu  a 
the  book  is  sulgeeted  to  Uie  acti 
and  a  strong  and  qaick-drying  m 
rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back  « 
when  the  whde  is  left  for  S  < 
longer,  to  dry.  The  operation  i 
often  as  necessary,  after  which  1 
are  cemented  on  with  the  same  vi 
book  is  ready  to  have  the  boi 
The  sheets  of  books  that  camid 
'double  leaves.'  may  be  stfc 
through,  separately,  before  a^ 
the  mould.  In  this  way,  eevem 
operations  of  binding  are  diapen 
most  willingly  bear  testimony  tc 
and  durability  of  this  methocC  ai 
great  convenience  it  affords  ia 
books  to  open  perfectly  flat  npoi 
be  distorted  in  any  possible  mi 
injury  to  their  backs.  It  is,  on 
best  way  of  binding  books  for  tz 
Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  wl 
sive  volume  bound  on  Hancock's 
rest  were  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by 
journey,  but  this  one  remained  x 
after  five  yeafs,  during  which  1 
panied  him  in  his  travels,  exte 
tively,  to  upwards  of  23,000 
GiLDiNO,  Mabblino,  Spbdckli 

BOOTS  and  SHOES.  The  des 
and  shoes  forms  no  unimportai 
domestic  duties  of  a  large  esta 
on  it  being  properly  performed 
their  appearance  and  durability. 
St.  Crispin,  in  whom  we  plao 
reliance,  assures  us,  that  to  effc 
in  the  best  style,  all  that  is  b 
employ  very  little  blacking  (me 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  la 
brush  it  off*  whilst  still  damp, 
the  surface  wet,  nor  allow  the  b 
before  applying  the  polishing  br 
purpose,  a  portion  only  of  the 
should  be  attended  to  at  a  time, 
of  course,  to  be  carefully  brusl 
applying  the  blacking.  When  i 
restore  the  shape  of  a  boot  or  s 
to  dean  it,  boot  trees  may  be 
brushes,  we  are  told  that  there 
least  three — one  (dirt-brush) 
stiff,  but  not  wiry  nor  scratd 
mud  and  dirt ;  another  (blackinj 
fine,  flexible  hair,  and  plenty  of  r 
the  blacking;  and  a  third  (pd 
covered  with  long,  fine,  spring; 
stiff  hair,  for  giving  the  polish, 
ment  of  inferior  or  worn-out  In 
to  be  false  economy,  and  prow 
destructive  to  the  lighter  dasses 

The  occasional  use  of  a  little  < 
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either  by  purifying  native  borate  of  loda 
(tino'al,  tin(/ab),  or  by  gatnrating  cmde 
boracic  acid  with  the  alkali.  It  is  never  pre- 
}»ared  on  the  small  scale  unless  for  chemical 
analysis. 

iVt>p.     Crystals,    six-sided   prisms,  which  i 
contain  10  eqoiv.  of  water,  and  effloresce  in  I 
dry  air ;  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold,  and  in  6 ! 
parts  of  boiling  water;  solution  has  an  allca- ' 
line  reaction  on  test-paper;  by  heat  it  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  a  higher 
temporatare  fnses  to  a  ghiss-like  inbetance 
(see  Mow). 

JPur,  This  may  be  ascertained  by  deter^ 
mining  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required 
to  neutralise  a  given  weight  of  the  sample 
under  examination,  as  indicated  by  litmus 
paper.  Common  salt  and  alum  are  frequently 
mixed  with  borax  to  lower  the  value.  The 
first  may  be  detected  by  a  solution  in  hot 
water  giving  a  curdy-white  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia;  the  last, 
by  water  of  ammonia,  giving  a  bulky-white 
pulverulent  precipitate.  The  former  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  white  polverulent  pre- 
cipitate of  borate  of  silver,  which  is  thrown 
down  from  pure  borax. 

Uses,  See.  Borax  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in 
medicine.  Internally,  it  is  diuretic,  sedative, 
emmenagogue,  and  refrigerant,  in  doses  of  16 
to  40  grs. ;  externally,  made  into  a  gargle  for 
sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  detergent  in 
aphthae,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis-. 
solved^  in  rose-wateft  it  is  used  as  a  cotmetic  ; 
and  mixed  with  about  8  times  its  weight  of 
lard,  forms  a  useM  ointment  in  piles  and  sore 
nipples. 

Borax,  Olan  of.  Borax  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  melted  by  increasing  the  heat 
until  it  forms  a  vitreous  mass  on  being  cooled. 
Used  in  soldering,  and  as  a  flux,  particularly 
in  blowpipe  experiments. 

BO^'BIC  ACn).    See  Bobaoio  Acid. 

BORIC  AHHTDSIDE.    B3O,.     8yn.  Akey- 

DROITS  BOBAOIO  ACID,  BOBACIO    AVHTDBIDX, 

BoBio  oxiDB.  The  only  known  oxide  of  boron. 
It  can  be  produced  by  burning  boron  in  oxy- 
gen,  in  the  air,  or  in  nitrous  oxide,  bnt  is  most 
easily  and  economically  prepared  by  strongly 
heating  boracic  acid  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  water. 
It  is  a  brittle  vitreous  solid,  not  volatilised  by 
heat  except  in  the  presence  of  water.  Dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  boracic  acid.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  bums  with  a  green  flame, 
like  that  of  boracic  acid. 

BOltOV.  B.  The  base  of  boracic  acid.  It 
was  discovered  by  Homberg  in  1702 ;  but,  from 
attracting  little  notice,  was  soon  forgotten. 
It  was  rediscovered  almoet  simultaneously,  by 
Sir  H.  Davy»  and  by  Gay-Lussao  and  ThAiard^ 
in  1807-8. 

Prep.    Boron  is   prepared   by   a   process 
similar  to  that  employed  to  obtain  silicium : — 
Jbtammm  andpe^ecily  dry  boraeio  aeid,  ov, 
preferably,   haro-fiuonde  ^  fUtu»wm^  inli*\ 


mately  mixed  together,  are  pilaeed  ll 
adopter*tabe,  and  salmiitted  to  aloMJ 
When  oold,  the  loose  oork  tint  M 
mouth  is  removed,  and  hoi  mtefl 
in  successive  portioii%  until  the  iM 
is  detadied  and  all  its  aolnhle  poitiaBjl 
the  liquid  ia  next  allowed  to  mMIi| 
precipitate  washed  flnt  with  a  sMl 
ammoniac,  and  afterwards  with  abj 
residuum  (boron)  is  lastly  dried  in  I 
and  put  into  a  well-etoppered  phisL  < 
jFVop.,  se.  A  sdlid,  tutelesi^  iobbI 
powder,  of  a  dark  grayish-brown  eoloi 
sulphur  it  unites  at  high  tempeiata 
ing  sulphurets  (sulphides  of  baroD)i  i 
placed  in  chlorine  gas  it  siiiiiitsM 
flames,  and  a  gaseons  chloride  of 
formed.  The  oomponnds  of  boi 
simple  bodies  are  tmned  BO^xnniJ 

BO^BUBBTS*. 

OhM.  Among  the  moat  remtkaU 
recent  discoveries  in  chemistry,  aie 
MM.  Wohler  and  Deville,  rdafiive  to4 
boron.  Each  of  these  substanees  is  oi 
to  exist  in  three  very  liferent  fkM 
logons  to  the  three  known  stales  ii 
namely,  charcoal,  graphite,  and  diaai 
last  of  these  states  is,  of  coarse,  the 
teresting.  Crystallised  boron  pti 
hardness,  briehtneas,  and  refhietiw 
comparable  to  those  of  the  diamond; 
in  chlorine,  without  residue^  sad  1 
cxmistances  resembling  those  of  ths 
tion  of  diamond  in  oxygen ;  it  is  not  1 
by  any  of  the  acids,  and  i^psaitti 
least  alterable  of  all  the  simple  boA 
powder  is  already  used  in  the  arti^  h 
diamond-dust;  and  it  seems  not  ia| 
that,  when  obtained  by  the  chemiitla 
of  a  larger  size,  it  may  rival  even  thiJ 
as  a  gpem. 

Boron,   Terflu'oride   o&      See  Rx 
Acid. 

B0TT1£8  (b5t1s).    See  Olam,  Ii 
Lactation,  Phials,  PbobprobvIi  Ae 

BOTTUHO  (bStl-Ing).    See  Cotf 
L1QUOB8,  Wnrx,  &e. 

BOUGIE  (boo'-zhe).  [Fr.]  Afs.C 
Cebb'olus,*  Cande'la  FBOBATO'W^i 
iurgerjf,  a  long  slender  instmmeat,  M 
of  wax,'  introduced  into  the  uretteBt 
gus,  or  rectum,  in  stricture  and  oUf 
of  those  organs. 

Prep.  1.  (Prof.  Pickel's.)  Ambtf  * 
1  part;  boiled  oil,  8  parts;  mix,  ooQ 
and  farther  add  of  oil  of  tnrpentiB* 
spread  the  mixture,  at  8  snooesrivo 
upon  loose  spun-silk  oord  or  webt 
heat  of  150°  Fahr.,  and  repeat  tb< 
until  the  instrument  has  acquired  ^ 
size;  lastly,  polish  it,  first  witiinU^ 
and  afterwards  with  tripoli  ana  oil* 
the  original  receipt  of  the  onoe  ' 
French  professor  Hckel,  and  Is  still 
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(scalded  and  finely  chopped),  and  the  yelk  of 
an  egg,  and  fried,  they  make  excellent  caket, 
fritters,  Ac." 

BRiJf.  iSyii.  Fub'fitb,  L.;  Bbak,  Son, 
Fr. ;  Eleis,  Ger.  The  inner  husk  or  proper 
coat  of  the  cereal  grains,  sifted  from  the  floor ; 
appr.,  that  of  wheat.  Comp.  100  parts  of 
hran  contain  albuminoid  bodies,  13'80;  oil, 
6*56;  starch,  fibre,  &c.,  61*67;  ash,  611; 
water,  12*85. 

UseBf  Sfc.  The  bran  of  wheat,  diffused 
through  hot  water,  is  largely  employed  by  the 
calico-printers  to  remove  the  colouring  matter 
from  those  parts  of  their  goods  which  are  not 
mordanted.  A  handful  mixed  with  a  pail  of 
warm  water  forms  an  excellent  emollient 
foot-bath.  Infused  in  hot  water  (bran-tea), 
and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  and 
which,  taken  in  quantity,  proves  gently  laxa- 
tive. It  also  forms  an  excellent  manure,  and, 
from  containing  the  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  is  especially  adapted  as  a  '  dressing' 
for  potatoes.  It  is  fV^uently  mixed  with 
flour,  and  made  into  bread  (bran-bread),  which 
is  eaten  by  the  poorer  orders  for  economy,  and 
by  the  higher  classes  because  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  as  being  more  whole- 
some than  white  wheaten-bread. 

BRAH''DT.    Sun,  Spib'ittb  Gal'licus,  S. 

TI'NI   Gal'LICJI  {-sI;    B.   p.),  A'QUA   Vl'TJEf*, 

L.;  Ead-db-vib,  Fr.;  Bbanntwbin, CoGNAO, 
Ger. ;  BsAN'DTwnfBf.  A  well-known  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
the  wine  of  grapes.  The  name  is  also  often, 
though  improperly,  given  to  the  spirit  distilled 
from  other  liquors,  and  particularly  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  fruits;  but  in  this  case, 
usually  with  some  qualifying  epithet. 

When  flrst  distilled,  brandy,  like  other  spi- 
rituous liquors,  is  colourless  (white  bsandt), 
and  continues  so  if  kept  in  glass  or  stoneware; 
but  if  stored  in  new  oak  casks,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint 
from  the  wood  (palb  bbandt).  The  deep 
colour  that  this  spirit  frequently  possesses 
when  it  reaches  the  consumer,  is  imparted  to 
it  bv  the  addition  of  a  little  burnt  sugar  (cara- 
mel). Catechu,  or  terra  japonica,  in  powder 
or  solution,  is  also  sometimes  added  to  give  a 
roughness  to  the  spirit.  The  original  intention 
was  merely  to  imitate  the  appearance  acquired 
by  brandy  from  great  age,  when  kept  in  wood; 
but  in  process  of  time  the  thing  has  come  to 
be  overdone.  The  natural  colour  which  the 
spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  however  long  it 
may  be  kept  in  it,  never  exceeds  a  light  amber 
tint,  about  equal  to  that  of  pale  Jamaica  rum. 
Nothing,  however,  will  now  please  the  public 
taste  but  a  spirit  of  lively  and  full '  brandy- 
colour,'  as  it  is  called.  The  consequence  is, 
that  more  colouring  is  commonly  added  than 
is  compatible  with  a  rich  appearance  or  a  very 
fine  flavour. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  Aom  Fnnce,  and  are  those  of  Cognac 


and  Armagnac,  the  pterareoee 
given  to  the  former.  The  farai 
chelle  and  Bordeanx  come  next 
while  those  obtained  from  Porfcagi 
Italy,  are  veiy  inferior. 

llie  coMtiteMrft  of  pore  bnoid 
and  water,  together  with  small  i 
a  volatile  ml,  aoetie  acid,  aeetie 
thic  ether,  colonring  matter,  and 
is  from  the  presence  of  the  two  et 
spirit  derives  its  characteriatic  i 
vour.  The  amonnt  of  absolnli 
brandy  varies  from  45  to  65  per  i 
flrst  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or 
but  its  strength  decreases  by  agi 
time  it  ii  taken  from  the  bond 
sale,  it  is  seldom  strongs  than  I 
proof.  Pure  brandies  A  the  best 
when  new,  seldom  exceed  proof,  a 
rally  a  little  below  it.  The  reaso 
that  they  are  but  slightly  rectiflei 
lation  tends  to  injure  the  ethen 
which  the  flavour  of  the  brandy  d 

The  quality  and  flavour  of  thi 
ported  from  France  vary,  and  oft 
bly,  from  that  which  is  drunk 
tables  on  the  Continent;  thisprin 
firom  it  being  prepared,  or,  as  it  i 
termed,  'made  up,'  for  the  Lon< 
which  means  lowering  it  by  the 
plain  spirit,  colouring,  &c.  Thii 
any  extent  desired  by  the  Englii 
and  the  quantity  and  prices  of  th 
so  added  are  regularly  set  out  in 
The  strength  at  which  foreign  bi 
in  England  varies  from  proof  t 
proof.  In  large  quantities,  and 
the  strength,  of  course,  depends 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  spiri 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  15  or  Vt 
one  of  the  lut  year's  vintage,  of 
quality,  may  be  as  strong  as  2  n. 
u.  p.  These  matters  are  famil 
experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  Fremce  there  are  several 
brandy,  which  are  known  by  ni 
tive  of  their  qualities,  source,  and 

"Sau'de-vie  supSrieure^  is  o 
pale  white  wines  by  skilful  distil 
remarkable  for  its  rich  and  del 
It  forms  the  flnest  variety  of  CoQ 
both  'white'  and  'pale,'  of 
drinker,  being  seldom  t^fldallj 
deepest  tint,  though  long  kept  ii 
exceeds  a  pale  amber ;  and  henc 
thus  coloured,  it  is  frequently  < 
brandy'  by  the  uninitiated. 

"  Sau-de-vie  ordinaire,**  or  eon 
is  distilled  from  inferior  or  spoilt 
wines ;  average  sp.  gr.  about  0*S 
to  27  u.  p.).  It  forms  the  '  ordi 
of  the  taverns  and  hotels;  and 
'  made  up'  with  plain  spirit  to  ] 
very  large  portion  of  that  which 

Of  eaicVi.  ^  iSoA  ahove  variet 
liramBtQiua  de^c^ea  ^  c^ada2cL>asa«^ 
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dRyi,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  StrengUi  of  mix- 
ture, 22  Q.  p. 

A  liqnmir,  sold  in  London  under  the  name  of 
"brandy  improver,"  or  "brandy  etsence," 
contists  of  a  thin  sugar  syrupy  flavoared  with 
acetic  ether  and  essence  of  cayenne,  and  co- 
loured with  burnt  siig^.  It  is  said  to  heighten 
the  true  Cog^nac  flavour,  and  restore  lost  alco- 
holic strength. 

Brandy,  Britiih.  ^^ii.  Milt  Bbandt,  &c 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from 
spoiled  wine  and  the  dregs  of  wine,  both 
British  and  foreign,  mixed  with  beer-bottoms, 
spoiled  raisins,  and  similar  substances.  Malt 
and  molasses  spirit  were  afkerwards  employed, 
as  at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
was  long  considered  as  "  an  unpardonable  and 
wicked  misnse  of  these  articles.*'  Modem  ex- 
|)erien«e,  however,  has  proved  that  pure  malt 
spirit  is,  in  this  country,  the  most  convenient, 
if  not  the  best  kind,  to  form  the  basb  of  an 
imitation  brandy. 

Prep.  1.  To  12  galls,  of  maU  tpirU  (finest 
and  flawmrless),  at  proof,  add,  of  «ki^,  5  galU. ; 
crude  red  tarUur  or  wine^ttone,  f  lb.  (previously 
dissolved  in  1  gal.  of  hoilinff  water) ;  acetic 
ether,  6  fl.  oz. ;  lyemek  ftdmc'vineffar,  2  quarts ; 
IVenck  pimme  (bruised),  5  lbs. ;  skerry  wine- 
hottawu,  ^  gfal. ;  mix  in  a  sherry  or  French- 
brandy  cask,  and  lot  them  stand  for  about  a 
month,  frequently  '  rummaging  up'  the  liquor 
with  a  stick;  next  draw  over  15  galls,  of  the 
mixture  from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agita- 
t<}r.  Pat  the  'rectified  spirit'  into  a  clean, 
fresh-emptied  Cognac-brandy  cask,  and  add  of 
tincture  ofecdeeJm,  1  pint ;  oak  shavings,  1  lb. ; 
and  spirit  colouring,  \  pint;  agitate  occasionally 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  let  it  repose  for  a 
week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Prod.,  15 
galls,  of  BBAKDY,  17  u.  p.  Age  greatly  im- 
proves it. 

2.  Malt  spirit  (as  before),  99  galls.;  red 
tartetr  (diftscived),  7  lbs. ;  acetic  etker,  \  gall. ; 
wine-vinegar,  5  galls. ;  bruised  raisins  or  French 
plums,  14  lbs. ;  bittcT'Olmond  cake  (bruised  and 
steeped  for  twenty -four  hours  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  which  must  be  used  with  it), 
i  lb. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over,  with  a  quick  fire,  120  galls.  To 
the  distilled  spirit  add  a  few  lbs.  of  oak  skat>- 
ings;  2  lbs.  of  powdered  catechu  (made  into 
a  paste  with  hot  water),  and  spirit-colouring, 
q.  s.;  and  'finish'  as  in  the  last.  Prod,,  120 
galls,  of  spirit,  fxiWy  17  u.  p.  £qual  in  quality 
to  the  last, 

3.  Clean  spirit  (17  n.  p.),  100  galls. ;  nitrous 
ether,  2  quarts;  cassia  buds  (groimd)  4  ox.; 
bitter-almond  meat,  5  ok.  ;  orris-root  (sliced), 
6  oz. ;  powdered  cloves^  1  ox. ;  capsicum,  1\  ox. ; 
good  vinegar,  8  galls. ;  brandy  colouring,  8  pints ; 
powdered  catechu,  2  lbs.  ifuU-flaiooured  Jamaica 
rum,  2  grails.  Mix  in  an  empty  Cognac 
'piece,'  and  macerate  for  a  fortnight,  with 
occasional  stitring.  Prod^  106  galls.,  at  21  or 
22x1,  p. 

4,  Jfait  spirii  (17  n.  p.),  100  galls. ;  «a(«e]km 


2  lbs. ;  Hmeture  q^pamiOm,  i  pint; 
colomriug,  1  quart;  g^od  rmsn,  S  _ 
or  nitrous  ether ^  2  quarta.    IGz  n ' 

5.  Clean  spirii  (17  n.  p.),  89 
flavoured  C^gnao,  10  galb.  %  nit  ^\ 
drs.  I  oU  of  bitter  almonds,  S  dribi 
catechu,  1   lb.;  cremm    of  imrU 
lilb.;  Beemfo^s  eonemiratnd 
gal. ;  sugar  ooiomnng,  8  to  8  pintsf 
1  gal.    When  the  above  miztani  avK 
the  French  brandy,  eolmrin^  nd 
should  be  added  to  the  distllM  qMt 

6.  To  plain  spirii  (coloand)^  al 
add  a  litUe  iinotwre  if  eaiaekn,  m 
cient  quantity  of  tfa«-&«is  da  mmn^ 
oil  distilled  from  wme  Jem,  toflmMil 

Obs.  The  oil  referred  to  in  tha 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  tht 
wine,  either  dried  and  made  np  ialai 
in  their  wet  state,  mixed  win  abort] 
times  their  weight  of  water.  TUb  oftl 
be  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol,  as  it  in  ~ 
apt  to  lose  its  flavonr.  Brandy 
part  of  the  world  may  be  rery  cloaaly  ii 
by  distilling  the  oil  from  the  lees  of  f 
produced  in  that  particnlar  distriflt 
black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in  the  Unttii 
of  America,  it  is  very  commonly 
impart  the  roughness  of  brandy  to  ike  < 
spirit,  and  the  subsequent  adiditioB  of 
'fiavouring'  greatly  impnn'es  it.  A 
good  article  of  cider-spirit  thus  trei 
a  passable  '  mock  brandy.'  In  oooelndii 
may  remark  that,  as  the  strength  asd  fi 
of  ingredients  frequently  vary,  asd  m 
depends  greatly  on  skill  in  ™^"ipTf 
much  must  be  left  to  the 


ment,  and  discretion  of  the  operator, 
cases  he  must  recollect  that  a  certain  d 
of  '  age'  is  absolutely  necessary  to  giwa 
character  to  any  spirit.  Indeed,  to  aga  i 
one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  oUmt, 
be  referred  the  reasons  why  FxtnA  h 
and  British  brandy,  apart  from  bmto  i 
of  flavonr,  so  materially  differ. 

The  production  of  a  flavoured  BrifcIA 
closely  resembling  French  brandy  is  a  M 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  ingi 
chemist,  rectifier,  and  cellarman,  as  a  a 
of  proHt;  and  of  the  amatenr,  as  aflbrdb 
interesting  field  for  useful  and  amun 
periment. 

Brandy,  Car'away.  A  species  of  e 
commonly  prepared  as  follows  : — I.  Ctan 
seeds  (bruised),  4  oz.;  lump  ougmr%  2 
British  brandg,  1  gal. ;  macerate  a  ftrti 
occasionally  diiaking  the  bottle. — 2l  i 
1  lb. ;  carawags  (bruised),  1  os. ;  8 
almonds  (grated);  spirit'Colomrfng^  1 
plain  spirit  or  gin  (22  u.  p.),  \  gaL;  aa  b 
Some  persons  omit  the  colouring. 

Brandy,  Cher'ry.     Prop,    I.     Braadty 
cherries  (crushed),  of  each,  1  gaLi  hi 
lie  togetiier  for  8  days,   then    eiptesi 
liqnor ,  and  add  %  Umu  oC  lump  soger  i  Id  a  i 
i  ot  two«  ^AiC!iai\.>^  <2isax  Y3^3yGia.l<»' 
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d.  YbxiiOW  BtLkSia,  See  Fivs  Brass 
(above). 

e.  BiTTTOV-BBASS : — 1.  Copper,  8  parts; 
tine,  5  parts.  This  is  the  *platik'  of  the 
BirmingDam  makers. 

2.  Yellow  hraee,  16  parts ;  gine,  2  parts ; 
tin,  1  part.    Paler  than  the  last. 

8.  Copper,  25  parts;  tine,  20  parts;  lead,  8 
parts;  tin,  2  parts.  Pale;  used  for  oommon 
buttons. 

/.  For  TIKS  CABTnros  : — 1.  As  fine  hraee, 
according  to  the  colour  desired.    (See  above,) 

2.  Copper,  62  parts ;  sine,  85  parts;  lead,  2 
parts;  Un,  1  part. 

8.  Copper,  60  parts ;  nne,  86  parts ;  Un,  4 
parts.  Both  the  last  two  are  rather  pale  and 
brittle. 

4i  Copper,  90  parts ;  zine,  7  parts ;  tin,  2 
parts;  lead,  1  part.    lUch  deep  colour. 

5.  Copper,  91  parts ;  zinc,  5  parts ;  tin,  8 
parts ;  lead,  1  part ;  as  the  last. 

g.  For  QiLDiNa : — 1.  AAfiue  brase  (above), 

2.  Copper,  64  parts  i_zinc,  32  parts;  lead,  8 
parts ;  tin,  1  part. 

8.  Copper,  82  parts ;  zine,  18  parts ;  tin,  8 
parts;  Uad,  1  part. 

A.  For  SOLDEB: — l.;JVfM  braee,  12  parts; 
zine,  6  parts ;  Hn,  1  paii ;  melted  together. 

2.  Braes,  2  pairts;  zine,  1  part;  as  before. 

8.  Brass,  3  parts;.  «*»c,  1  part.  Very 
strong.  Used  for  soldeiing  tubes  and  other 
like  purposes  requiring  rg^eat  strength.  The 
above  alloys  form  the  <  H abd  soldbb  '  of  the 
braziers.  For  certain  purposes  a  little  siWer 
is  added  to  them,  when  the  compound  receives 
the  name  of '  biltbb-soldbb.' 

«.  ForTuBNiva: — 1.  Mne.  brass,  98  parts; 
lead,  2  parts  ;  melted  together. 

2.  Copper^  61  parts;  zinc,  86'parts;  lead^  8 
parts. 

8.  Copper,  65  parts;  zine,  83  parts;  lead,  2 
parts. 

j.  For  WiBB: — 1.  Copper,  72  parts;  zinc, 
28  parts;  the  resulting  alloy  being  subse- 
quently properly  annealed.. 

2.  Copper,  64  parts;  zinc,  84  parts;  as 
before. 

8.  To  the  last  add  of  lead,  2  parts. 

AnaL  This  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows : — 

a.  100  grs.  of  the  alloy  is  digested  in  nitric 
acid.  The  insoluble  portion  is  peroxide  of 
tin,  every  74  grs.  of  which,  when  washed  and 
dried,  contain  58  gprs.  of  metallic  tin. 

b.  Sulphuric  add  is  added  to  the  nitric 
solution  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  falls ; 
after  a  time  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
alcohol,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
Every  152  grs.  of  the  residuum  represents  104 
grs.  of  metallic  lead. 

c.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  lead  is  treated  with  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  preciintate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  mixed 

tntb  B  littie  galpbaretted  hydrc^gen,  dried,  and 


in  pore  nitrfi  Mid  imUl  tlM 
which  separates  aoqnireB  its  nata 
yellow  colour;  the  reaoUaiig  soliitifli 
diluted  with  water,  and  leptedyim 
potassa,  the  whole  being  boiled  imlflj 
cipitated  oxide  of  copper  beoonct  ol 
brown  or  black;  it  is  then  eoOtil 
filter,  washed,  dried*  ignited  in  a  ] 
crucible,  and  weighed  theraii  ioa 
after  it  becomes  ooUL  Erery  40  gnL 
of  copper  thus  obtained  represents  S 
pure  copper. 

d.  The  liqnid  poored  fitmi  the  pnd 
sulphide  of  copper  is  boiled  nr  i 
minute,  when  it  is  precipitafeed  with  a 
of  carbonate  of  sodium ;  the  whole  is  thi 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  predpitrf 
of  zinc  collected,  washed,  dried*  and 
Every  40  grs.  of  this  oxide  contains  I 
metallic  zinc 

Concluding  remarks.  In  the  adc 
his  formula  the  operator  should  be  cnt 
by  the  object  he  has  in  view.  Tl 
the  proportion  of  copper,  the  deepei 
the  colour,  and  the  greater  the  dois 
within  certain  limits,  the  tonghna 
alloy.  Zinc  lessens  the  specific  gra 
colour.  Tin  gives  it  hardness  an 
whilst  lead  toughens  it»  and  renden 
for  turning.  These  facts  are  known 
experienced  brass-founder.  See  Ajj^ 
PBB,  Mosaic  Gold,  Pbincb's  Mbtai^ 
&c. 

B&ASS'-COLOTJS.  Sgn.  Bbajm-] 
B.-BBONZB.  jprep.  1.  Qrind  copper  ' 
the- precipitated  powder  of  copper,  #i 
red  ochre.    Bed  .coloured. 

2;  Oold^oloured  breus,  or  Dutek  lea 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Yellow  or  gM 

Obs,  Before  application  these  po^ 
mixed  up  with,  pale  varnish,  no  m* 
worked  up  at  once  than  is  wanted  f 
diate  use.  They  are  also  applied  b 
them  over  any  surfkce  previonsljr  cov 
varnish  to  make  them  adhere. 

BRASS-PASTE.  iVep.  1.  Soft  so* 
rotten-stone,  4  oz. ;  beaten  to  a  paste 

2.  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  pi 
sweet  oil. 

8.  Eotten-stone,  4  oz. ;  oxaUc  aeii 
powder),  1  oz. ;  sweet  oil,  li  oz. ;  ti 
q.  s.  to  make  a  paste. 

Obs.  The  above  are  used  to  cle 
work,  when  neither  varnished  nor  1 
The  first  and  last  are  best  applied  wi 
water;  the  second,  with  a  little  spii 
pentine  or  sweet  oiL  Both  requir 
with  soft  leather.  See  Bbass-wobi 
&c. 

BEASS-STAIH.  Prep.  1.  Sheet-l 
into  small  pieces),  is  exposed  to  a  st 
for  2  or  8  days,  then  powdered,  i 
farther  exposed  in  a  like  manner  f 
days;  the  whole  is  then  reduced  to 
der,  and  ex^nsed,  a  third  time,  to  hei 
\  it  occaaV<ii\a\\^i\»  vieftil  Vci>Q(avQ&&M 
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moving  about;  they  wre  lastly  boiled  in  the 
Brazil-wood  bath  for  about  i  an  hour. 

Obs.  The  shadea  of  colour  given  with 
Brazil-wood  may  be  modified  by  varring  the 
ttrength  of  the  bath,  the  mordant,  oc.  The 
addition  of  a  little  alum  turns  it  on  the  pur- 
ple. A  little  alkali  added  to  the  bath,  or 
passing  the  goods,  after  being  dyed,  through 
water  holding  a  little  alkali  in  solution,  pro- 
duces what  is  called  false  crimson.  A  deep 
crimson  is  obtained  by  adding  a  little  logwood 
to  the  Brazil-wood  bath.  1  lb.  of  Brazil- 
wood, i  oz.  of  alum,  and  2  oz.  of  tartar,  are 
sufficient  to  dye  from  20  to  28  lbs.  of  cotton, 
according  to  the  depth  of  shade  required.  See 
Dtbino,  Rip  Dybs,  &c. 

BSAZTliDrE  (-zele'-ln).  Syn,  BBXKS^iJrKB, 
SapakIvb.  The  colouring  matter  of  Brazil- 
wood. It  forms  small  orange-coloured  needles, 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohoL  Alkalies 
turn  it  violet ;  acids,  yellow. 

BBA'^ZDrO.  The  operation  of  uniting  pieces 
of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &c.,  by  means  of  hard 
solder. 

JProe,  The  edges,  after  being  filed  or  scraped 
quite  dean,  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
hard  solder  and  powdered  borax,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water.  The  whole  is  then  al- 
lowed to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  exposed, 
in  a  dear  fire*  to  a  heat  suffident  to  melt 
the  solder.     See  AUToaBKons,  Soldbbhto, 

SOLDXBS,  &c 

BBEAD  (brSd).  8yn.  Pa'kib,  L.;  Paik, 
Fr.  {  Bbod,  Ger. ;  Bbood,  Dut. ;  Bb5d,  Dan., 
Swed. ;  Bbbod,  Sax.  Loaves  or  cakes  made 
from  ground  com,  and  constituting  the  staple 
article  of  food  of  all  civilised  nations. 

This  important  article  of  food  is  made  of  the 
flour  of  different  cereal  grains,  but  only  those 
that  contain  gluten  admit  of  conversion  into 
light  or  spongy  bread.  In  this  respect  wheat- 
flour  is  superior  to  all  others.  When  this 
flour  is  made  into  a  paste  or  dough  with 
water,  and  the  dough,  previous  to  baking,  is 
left  for  some  time  in  a  moderatdy  warm  place, 
a  state  of  fermentation  comes  on,  owing  to  the 
sugar  of  the  flour  gradually  undergoing  the 
process  of  conversion  into  alcohol,  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
during  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  beer.  In 
this  process  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  liberated,  and  the  toughness  of  the 
dough  preventing  its  escape,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  puffed  up  and  spongy,  and  a  light 
porous  paste  is  formed,  the  porosity  of  which 
is  still  farther  increased  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  just  described  is,  however,  tedious  and 
uncertain,  whilst  the  dough  has  a  tendency  to 
run  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  to 
acquire  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  less  nutritious,  and  less  easy  of 
digestion.  This  has  led  to  tbe  use  of  a  fer- 
ment, which  produces  a  similar  condition  more 
speedily,  and  with  greater  certainty.  Leaven 
iJT  dough  WMB  ongiDaUy  employed  for  tbiji\ 


purpose,  and  tha  bread  ao  madi 

called  LBATXVED  BEBADU  At  the] 
barm  or  yeast  is  aimoat  vuvena 
this  purpose.  All  that  is  oasentii 
loaf  of  bread,  is  to  add  a  proper 
yeast  to  the  dough,  and  to  allow 
for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  plaee^ 
as  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy,  to  i 
the  process  of  baking. 

In  preparing  his  dough,  tbe  m 
takes  a  part  of  the  water  needed  A 
and  having  rendered  it  tepid  or  lul 
to  Wf  Fahr.)  by  the  addition  of  be 
dissolves  his  salt  in  it,  and  addi 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  I 
these  he  forms  a  thin  dough,  wl 
aside  in  a  moderately  warm  ]^ea  ] 
the  purpose,  and  technicaUy  called 
ing  trough,'  •  prover,'  or  •  tryer,'  n 
begins  to  ferment  and  awell  up.  1 
is  called  'setting  the  spongy;'  an 
to  the  proportion  the  water  in  it ' 
whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  used, 
the  name  of  'whole,' '  half,'  or  'quai 
Here,  the  spongy  heaves  and  aweO 
mately  tbe  sorfkoe  bursts  and  buIn 
not  checked,  swdls  again  and  again 
manner,  and  would  continue  to  < 
the  whole  of  the  *  saccharine  n 
destroyed,  and  the  dough  had  b 
The  baker  is  careful,  however,  to  s< 
it  has  communicated  a  sourDesa  t 
After  the  first,  or  at  the  fnrthes 
second  or  third  '  dropping  of  the 
adds  the  remaining  quantity  of  I 
and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the ' 
then  kneads  the  whole  until  it  be* 
dently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear  \ 
of  the  hand  without  adhering  t 
'  dough'  is  now  left  to  itself  fbr  a 
during  which  the  fermentation  at 
The  inflated  mass  is  then  again  k 
into  pieces,  weighed,  and  shaped 
In  an  hour,  or  two,  these  unbaked 
up  to  nearly  double  their  former  s 
then  placed  in  the  oven,  and  bake 
this  operation  they  continue  for  a 
crense  in  size,  in  consequence  of  '■ 
of  the  pent-up  gas  by  the  heat.  A 
fermentation  is  checked,  and  the 
comes  too  solid  to  admit  of  furl 
tion. 

Such  are  the  prindples  and  pra 
art  of  baking.  The  operationa  m 
the  same  on  both  the  small  anc 
scale,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
described. 

AduU,  The  adulteration  of  bot 
bread  is  carried  to  a  fearful  extent, 
daily  in  London.  The  bakers'  fl 
often  made  of  the  worst  kinds  i 
fbrdgn  wheat;  and  other  cereal 
particularly  beans,  are  mixed  wil 
grinding  them  into  flour.  In  this 
fewer  than  n«  distinct  kinds  of  w) 
ax«   birauii^t  Sxi\A  >t^  Tsoa^^eiw- 
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once  or  after  some  hours,  it  is  potash ;  other- 
wise, the  alkali  present  is  soda. 

5.  Chalk, WHITING,  bubnt  bonxs,  plabtbr 
OF  Pabis,  and  similar  substances,  are  easily 
detected  by  calcining  a  little  of  the  flour  or 
bread  in  a  clean  open  vessel,  when  the  amount 
of  ash  left  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  adul- 
teration. The  quantity  of  the  ash  left  by 
genuine  bread  or  flour  is  very  trifling  indeed, 
About  2}. 

Concluding  remarkt,  A  number  of  pro* 
cessos  are  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  to 
make  the  different  ysrieties  of  fancy  bread, 
cakes,  puddings,  &c.,  which  vary  according  to 
the  peculiar  characteristic  it  is  desired  to  com- 
municate to  them ;  but  none  of  these  articles 
properly  belong  to  the  trade  of  the  common 
baker.  Thus,  some  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes 
arc  made  to  eat '  short,'  as  it  is  called,  or  are 
rendered  less  tenacious,  and  a  species  of  brit- 
tlenees  imparted  to  them,  by  the  addition  of 
starch,  rice-flour,  or  sugar.  In  pastry  a  similar 
effect  and  peculiar  lightness  is  produced  by 
butter  or  lard,  whilst  in  some  articles,  white- 
of-eg^,  gum-water,  irtinglass,  and  other  adhe- 
sive substances,  are  added  to  produce  an  exceed- 
ingly light  and  porous  mass. 

The  different  varieties  of  bread  made  in 
England  vary,  in  their  quality,  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  flour  of  which  they  are  formed. 
The  best  wuitb  bbead  is  made  from  the 
purest  wheat-flour;  ordinary  wubaten  bbxad, 
of  flour  containing  a  little  of  the  finest  bran ; 
8BCOHD8,  f^m  flour  containing  a  still  larger 
pro)K)rtion  of  bran;  and  common  house hold- 
BBEAD,  from  flour  produced  by  grinding  the 
whole  substance  of  the  grain,  without  any  se- 
paration of  the  bran.  The  last  variety  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
although  that  least  frequently  used.    Stmnel- 

BBEAB,  MAKOHBT  Or  BOLL-BBEAD,  and  FbENCH 

BREAD,  are  varieties  made  of  the  purest  flour, 
from  the  flnest  wheat,  a  little  milk  being  usu- 
ally added  for  rolls,  and  butter  and  eggs  for 
choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor  kinds 
of  bread  are  also  made,  varied  by  the  addition 
of  sundry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
palatable  ingredients.  The  Scotch  bhobt- 
BBEAD  is  made  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to 
which  butter,  sugar,  orange-peel,  and  spices, 
are  added,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
maker. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  bread  from 
damaged  or  inferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of 
alum  is  employed  by  the  fraudulent  b«ikor,  as 
already  noticed;  but  with  the  'best  flour'  no 
alum  is  required.  The  utmost  beauty,  spongi- 
ness,  and  sweetness  may  be  given  to  bread 
without  the  addition  of  one  particle  of  alum, 
provided  the  best  materials  alone  enter  into  its 
composition.  As  such  materials  are  seldom 
employed  by  the  bakers,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  introduce  4  or  5  oz.  of  alum  to  every  sack 
of  flour,  or  about  1  oz.  to  each  bushel ;  and 
verj  frequently  fully  double  this  quantity  of 
/Uam  is  employed.    Bat  even  this  ononnous 


quantity  is  oftan  not  the  whole  of  tk^ 
present  in  common  bread ;  for  the  ■■ 
order  to  cheat  the  baker,  pnta  in  the  '| 
in  the  shape  of  4  to  6  oz.  of  almn  to  llj 
whilst  the  baker,  nnoonectons  of  tbiii| 
sation,  subsequently  usAe  a  double  doH4| 
in  order  to  cheat  hiscoatomera.^  The| 
of  detecting  this  pemicioua  mdaltendl 
been  already  explained.  The  proper  iji 
of  salt  is  4  lbs.,  and  never  more  than  I] 
the  sack,  or  1  lb.  per  busheL  One  Mdtl 
best  flour,  with  4  or  5  lbs.  of  aalt.  jkiM 
360  lbs.  of  good  bread ;  and  a  sack  of  Hi 
345  to  360  lbs.  of  bread;  eaoh  being  mok 
bsked.  If  the  loaves  are  well-baked  er 
baked,  the  product  will  be  from  84&tei 
only ;  but  if  they  are  slack-baked  er  i 
baked,  from  370  lbs.  to  886  Iba.  of  on 
bread  may  be  obtained  from  1  sack  d 
white  flour. 

The  attention  of  chemista  has,  at  « 
times,  been  directed  in  search  of  some  ■ 
to  rectify  or  lessen  the  effects  of  bad  ke 
ing  and  improper  storage  on  grain,  sel 
damaged  or  inferior  artide  might  be  m 
serviceable,  and  available  for  hnmai 
Prof.  £.  Davy  recommends  the  addition  d 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  about  efciyi 
of  sour,  melted,  heated,  and  sinulariy  ui 
flour.  This  substance  materially  impcoil 
quality  of  the  bread,  "  even  when  aiadi 
the  worst  new  seconds  floor/'  whilst  it  k 
to  be  perfectly  harmless;  and  the  liei 
prepared,  for  temporary  use,  is  certainly  i 
jectionable.  What  effects  would  aria 
the  daily  consumption  of.  such  bread  fir 
ral  months  has  not  been  determined;  bsl 
doubtful  whether  it  would  prove  s^i 
Indeed  there  are  suflcient  reasons  for 
denining  the  adoption  of  such  bread  a: 
general  diet  of  a  people  for  any  very  Ifl 
ened  period.'  Our  own  experiments  is  1 
making,  extending  over  a  long  period  of; 
lead  us  to  prefer  carbonate  or  bicarboM 
soda,  for  the  purpose.  Theoreticallyi  tlM 
res^x)nding  salts  of  potassa  would  be  p 
able.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
bonates  of  potassa  and  of  soda,  will,  ptf 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  me^ 
either  substance  used  separately. 

In  times  of  scarcity  and  fsmine  ▼< 
substances,  besides  the  flour  of  the  ci 
have  been  made  into  bread,  or  hiw 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  lessen  the  Qtf 
of  the  former  required  by  the  peopK. 
this  purpose,  almost  every  amylaceoai 
table  at  once  plentiful  and  cheap^  bu,  i 
turn,  been  eagerly  appropriated.  A< 
beech-mast,  the  leguminous  seeds,  nan 

^  The  oommon  ezeote  of  the  bakers  for  nrini  s 
that  without  it  the  bresd  is  not  lafflcientlr  v 
please  their  customers,  and  that  the  batdui  i 
easily  parted  into  loaves  after  baking ;  bst  lie 
shown  that  clear  lime-water,  which  is  perfectly  la 
will  effect  tlie  same  olyect  if  sabsbtoted  fta  thi 
water  used  to  make  the  dougb. 


y. 


■I  KMiti^  md  dmilu  nibitancei, 
nplaycd,  atber  iu  tba  fintn  of 
t  into  ma  cmnlwon  or  jellj,  wbicb 
d  ni«tf*i<  td  water  to  fixm  the 
d-coiB  iato  a  doogh.  At  mch 
^  moat  mtritioni  and  valuable 
t  fiaia,  althoo^  maall^T  rajecttd 

im  bcMi  ntainad  in  tba  Aoai, 
m  ba^  added  to  it  in  «io«a 
,  a  lre««r  of  Constance,  doling 
"^T,  aaeeaeded  in  naimfactiiring 
itt  fuinaMODi  nudoa  of  beer 
una).  10  Iba.  of  tUa  nibatance, 
Mto,  with  )  lb.  ofyaa^  6  Iba.  of 
1,  and  a  bandfol  of  lalt,  produce* 
m  "F*"i  which  ii  Hid  to  be 
r;  and  nooriibiDg.'*    The  nntri- 

ef  hiawia'  giwni  ii  ihowo  bj 
ire  (oi^owinent  at  the  preunt 
zpgiuid  cattle, and  paitunlarlf 
n,  In  like  manner  Icebud.  Car- 
d  other  moaiee,  hire  been  made 
tilhcr  alone,  ar  mixed  with  Sour 
1^  va  (ued,  in  tbe  flret  caia,  in 

■ml,  in  the  nme  wa;  u  dour ; 
i  (Mt,  7  Ifaa.  of  mon  an  directed 
1  ia  lO  M- 13  galli.  of  water,  tad 
ig  ^iDooi  liquid  Or  jelly  to  be 
inwe  TO  Iba.  of  flour  into  doDgb, 
tm  fcrmented  and  baked  in   tba 

II  ii  Mud  tliat  floor  thoi  prodocea 
b  tta  weight  of  good  hoiiaebold- 
tafhr  iilu  ia  to  mil  1  lb.  of  lichen 
l*4^of  flour;  the  bittemev 
ka  baring  been  Snt  extncted  by 
I  h  cold  watar.  Bread  ao  prepared 
I  tMB  UgMj  rerommewled  for  the 
d  ijMffpSc  The  modcn  baker  ii 
Ait  «f  nixing  large  quant^^M  of 
littUkWead.  wheiuin  be  can  pur- 
■  atfifmg  prkcL  Hcaly  potntoei 
>4  IM  are  carefully  muhEd  or 
il  Ikt  iiy  floor  ia  worked  Uito  thin 
Mrti*bich  if  then  mixed  with  the 
I  it  mil  maoiifr.  FoT  inferior 
■latitfali  of  potato  polp  and  dry 
"b  wd.  Bread  ID  prepared  eU* 
•1  a  Mrient  in  apongincu,  and  in 
jdtnib-white  tint  which  formi  one 
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now  TBiy  genernlly  lurohirge  their  bread  with 
■Dch  an  exceai  of  wat«r  that,  in  many  caiee,  it 
only  poneaua  two  thirds  the  amoant  of  nou- 
rishment which  it  did  before  the  publication 
of  the  syrtem  just  referred  to,  Unfortanately, 
the  copidit^  of  diihonoet  tradennen  appean 
to  be  contuiDallj  impelling  them  to  avail 
themaelTCs  of  the  exertions  of  philanthropiata 
and  tbe  diacoveriea  of  uience,  in  order  to  in- 
ersase  their  proBt*,  regardleu  alike  of  the 
quality  of  their  commoditjei  and  the  health  of 
''omen.  Bread  containing  an  ezceai 
rapidly  become!  loar  and  mouldy, 
.  .  to  diaorder  the  digeative  (bnctioni 
of  those  who  eat  it. 

Prom  the  eiperimenta  of  Dr.  Colqnhoqn, 
appears  that  tbe  starch  of  flour  ii  partially 
eonrertad  into  engar  during  the  process  ot 
fermenting  and  baking  the  doogh,  and  tbiis 
contributes  to  the  •weetneis  of  the  bread.  He 
proposea  to  add  to  the  flour,  arrow-root,  the 
farina  of  potstoea,  and  limilar  amylaceous  lub- 
■tancea,  made  into  a  jelly  with  hot  water,  for 
this  pnrpose.  J>r.  Percival  has  recommended 
the  iddition  of  salep  with  the  same  inten- 
tion. 1  01.  of  lalep,  diuolved  in  1  qoart  of 
water;  !  Ibt.  of  flonr;  80  gra.of  salt;  and  2 
ois.  oF  yeast,  gave  3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread. 
The  same  wdght  of  materials,  withoat  the 
•alep,  gave  oidy  H  Ifaa.  If  too  much  salep 
is  added,  it  gives  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the 

In  reference  to  the  above  aubBtitnUona,  and 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  bread  produced  fntm 
any  given  weight  of  flour,  the  reader  should 
remember  that  the  mere  increase  of  the  weight 

bnlk  of  the  product  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments contnined  in  the  flour.     Thtse  remain 

e  tame,  in  all  coses ;  and  just  in  proportion 

tbe  product,  iu  bread,  is  greater,  will  be  tbe 
decrease  in  the  value  of  such  bread  as  food. 
So  alio  with  potatoes,  rice,  and  other  farina. 
cpoDs  anil  pulpy  subatsnces  nsnl  ns  substitutea 
for  wheat-flour.  Their  poverty  in  nitroge- 
Doua  mattfr,  or  flesh-former*,  is  so  great, 
that  the  greatly  increased  quantity  required 
Hs  food,  to  support  the  body,  apart  from  mere 
tlian    compensates    for 
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BREAD. 


bo  rafficiently  heatod  l)cfore  the  bread  is  put 
into  it,  in  order  that  the  gas  contained  in  the 
colls  of  the  *  sponge '  may  be  expanded  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible  by  the  heat,  and  the  resulting 
light  mass  quickly  rendered  sufficiently  solid 
to  prevent  its  subsequent  collapse.  The  heat 
should  also  be  maintained  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
bread  Is  submitted  to  its  action.  In  general, 
with  ordinary  kitchen  ovens  properly  bested, 
30  minutes'  baking  is  sufficient  for  one-pound 
loaves  and  cakes ;  and  15  minutes  in  addition 
for  every  pound  after  the  first,  for  larg^  ones. 
Thus,  a  1  lb.  loaf  requires  i  hour ;  a  2  lb.  loaf 
i  hour ;  and  a  4  lb.  loaf,  li  hour. 

It  is  the  common  ambition  of  the  English 
baker  to  give  that  peculiar  tint  to  the  crust 
of  his  bread  in  the  process  of  baking  which 
is  BO  higlily  esteemed  by  connoiMeurs,  and  so 
successfully  produced  by  the  Viennese  and 
Fftrisians.  It  has  been  long  known  at  Vienna, 
that  if  the  hearth  of  an  oven  be  cleaned  with 
a  moistened  wisp  of  straw,  the  crust  of 
bread  baked  in  it  immediately  afterwards, 
presents  a  beautiful  vcllow  tint.  It  was 
thence  inferred  that  this  peculiarity  depends 
on  the  vapour,  which  being  condensed  on  the 
roof  of  the  oven,  falls  back  on  the  bread.  At 
Paris,  in  order  to  secure  with  certainty  so 
desirable  an  appearance,  the  hearth  of  the 
oven  is  generally  laid  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  11  inches  in  3  feet ; 
and  the  arched  roof  is  built  lower  at  the 
end  nearest  the  door,  as  compared  with  the 
further  extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged, 
the  entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of 
straw.  By  this  arrangement  the  sti*am  is 
driven  down  on  the  bread,  and  a  golden- 
yellow  crust  is  given  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
previously    covered    with    the    yelk    of    an 

egg. 

Pure  whcaten  bread  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some articles  of  food,  and  has  been  justly 
termed  the  *staif  of  life.'  When  well  fer- 
mented and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  digestion. 
It  should  never  be  eaten  until  it  has  stood  at 
least  24  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  When  newer,  bread  is  apt  to  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  frequently  producing  indi- 
gestion, biliousness,  duLrrhcea,  dyspepsia,  and 
other  like  ailments.  Bread  prepared  from 
meal  coataining  the  whole  of  the  bran  is  tlie 
most  nutritious  and  digestible,  and  should 
alone  be  given  to  children  and  growing  per- 
sons, and  eaten  by  the  dyspeptic  and  delicate. 
See  Aleitbometeb,  Alum,  Floub,  Wheat,  &c. 

Bread,  Aerated.  For  a  full  description  of  the 
method  of  preparing  this  article,  see  Watts' 
*  Die.  of  Chemistry.* 

Bread,  Amer^ican.  From  American  barreled 
flour.  "  14  lbs.  of  American  flour  will  make 
21^ lbs.  of  bread;  whereas  the  best  sort  of 
English  flour  producer  only  18i  Iba  of  bread." 
(Mrs.  Rundell.)  This  arises  from  the  superior 
quality  of  the  wheat  used  in  its  production ; 


grinding,  by  which  mnch  water 
oif. 

BiMdyBee.    The  matter  ooUecteft 
to  form  the  bottom  of  the  luve.    It ! 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  wax.    Its 
formerly  thought  to  be  anti-i 

Bread,Bran.    1.  From  the  whoki 
out  utting  out  any  of  the  bran. 

2.  By  adding  about  8  ob.  of  bnatoi 
of  ordinary  flour. 

Bread,  Eztempomiaoai.  SeeUi 

BSEAD. 

Bread,  French.  Prep,  1.  From  flnei 
the  best  white  bread.  For  the 
and  for  those  intended  for  rolls  and  i 
bread,  the  spongy  and  dongfa  h 
wetted  with  milk  and  water,  an<~ 
a  very  little  butter  is  added.  "^Whoii 
or  small  fancy  loaves  have  lain  in  a  qiM 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tnm  thw' 
other  side  for  about  a  quarter  of  M 
longer.  Then  take  them  out  and  ^ 
with  a  knife,  which  will  make  tWl 
spongy,  and  of  a  flne  yellow  ;  whenuJ 
takes  off  this  fine  colour,  and  rendert  tU 
less  inviting." 

2.  French  Soup-brbad.  From  $m 
but  employing  fully  doable  the  nsud  ^ 
of  salt.  It  is  baked  in  tliin  loaves^  M  ■ 
nearly  all  crust,  by  which  means  U  ll 
more  soluble  in  hot  soup. 

Bread,  Hick's  Paf  ent.  This  is  m 
bread  baked  in  an  oven  so  arranged  Ik 
vapours  arising  during  the  prooesi  m 
densed  in  a  suitable  receiver.  The  SOH 
liquor  is  a  crude,  weak  spirit,  prodneed  i 
the  fermentation  of  the  dough,  ind  jpB 
littie  commercial  value ;  indeed,  idmU 
pay  for  the  expenses  attending  its  floHl 
Besides  which,  the  bread  prepared  imdh 
patent  was  rejected  by  the  vulgar,  whs  I 
to  the  shops  of  the  neighbouring  late 
professed  to  sell  their  bread  with  "tl 
in  it." 

Bread,  Household.  This  n^me  is  eoBfl 
given  to  bread  made  with  flour  tnm 
only  the  coarser  portion  of  the  bns^ 
removed;  and  to  bread  prepared  f* 
mixture  of  flour  and  potatoes.  The  &13 
are  examples : — 

1.  (Rev.  Mr.  Raggett.)    Remoffetk« 
bran  from  flour,  14  lbs.;    boil  tbs  b> 
1  gaL    of  water  until  reduced  to  7 
strain,  cool,  and  knead  in  the  flour,  adtf: 
and  yeast  as  for  other  bread.   Very  wholi 

2.  Flour,  7  lbs. ;  mealy  potatoes  («dl 
ed),  3  lbs. ;  as  before.  ObjectiottsUs  i 
reasons  already  given. 

Bread,  LeavWed.  (ISv"-).  Using  Iff^ 
stead  of  yeast,  and  in  the  same  wi^. 
lib.  to  each  bushel  of  flour  is  nsoallls 
oient.  The  more  leaven  used,  the  li^ 
bread  made  with  it  will  be ;  and  the  f 
and  sweeter  the  leaven,  the  lem  wan 
taste.    Leaven,  except  among  the  J«* 


aad  sJgo  Jtrom  ita    being  kUn-dried  Yi^fote  \  M^!\om/^  ims«  vkqucm^ 
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taaVUMOBii'-)-  The  eommon 
'  the  London  bmken  an — Floor, 
Ma  mH,  M  Ibi.  i  ilnm,  6  oi. ; 
mrm  vmter  for  Uw  ■ponge  (about) 
liiim  —  bai  been  alnad j  noticed. 
imtla.  nwtbltowinghubMD 
■  the  plan  Mmmonlj  adopted  by 
Tt  tor  tbtBz  beat  wbitc  bread : — 
^  doofrh  (hefore  the  yeast  wu 
jeaterdaj^  baking,  M  tnneh 
ter  u  umued  ai  will  be  required 
lb*,  at  Hoar  lata  a  ntfaer  thiu 
m  >a  tfaii  baa  risen,  80  lbs.  ara 
1  icaerrad  in  a  warm  place  as 
>'■  baking;  lib.  of  dry 
m  water,  i*  then  added 
n,  and  tbe  whole  lightly 
mo  aa  it  has  snffieientl;  riwn. 
D  loaTcs,  and  shortly  afterward! 
oafca  beinx  placed  in  (be  oven 
dng  each  othn',  n  that  they  msy 
f  lU  ronnd. 

naof ad.  Sfa.  SiTwitratA"vx- 
Prrp.  1.  Fmm  Jone^'i  patent 
whdleeooM  and  ucellenti  in- 
mfoUy  mmde  and  baked,  almost 


d  inw 


pnre  carbanate  of  ammonia  in«tead  of  the 
commercial  sesqnicarbonatv,  the  prucess  snc- 
ceedi  admirably,  and  the  reinltinf;  bread  is 
most  wholesome.  A  late  writer  recommends 
tbe  use  of  bicarbonate  of  amtDonis,  but  evi- 
dently does  io  in  ignorance,  u  in  practice  itia 
inapplicable^  as  we  hare  veritted  by  n 
carefally  conducted  eiperimenta. 

7.  It  has  been  at  rarioiu  ti 
knead  the  douKh  with  water  hifcbly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  on  which  I>r.  tJre  obaerres, 
that  "the  malting  bread  will  be  anmewhat 
»pon(ry."  We  hare  repeatedly  endeaToored  to 
make  bread  in  thia  way,  but  nerer  could  snC' 
ceed  in  producing  a  light  spongy  loaf.  The 
qnimtity  of  gas  in  the  irater  is  mncb  too 
trifling'  for  the  purpose,  and  tlie  greater  part 
of  it  escape!  in  the  process  of  making  the 
don{^h.eveD  thouRh  all  the  msteriala  be  well 
cooled,  and  the  Dperatioa  conducted  in  a  cold 
place.  The  only  way  of  obviating  the  difficult 
iduct   the   kneading    in    a   trough 


laidenble  . 


■ehbi 

nsU's  patent  flour.    Blightly  in 


i  Uem  well  together  with  the 
I  thoroughly  incorpoiated  ;  then 
Ms  into  a  doush  with  water,  as 
MiUe,  aud  at  once  bake  in  a  quick 
■  8  «  9  or.  of  wnter  are  requin  ' 
.  <(  Boor.    Answers  well  wbeu  e 

nil.;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  dr. ; 

(dngh  with  vster.q.  s.,  h>  whirb 
l^nxtiLorie  arid  (commercial)  has 
1  tad  fnither  proceed  as  before. 

SiPuiKT  BBEiD: — This  closcly 
hat  The  proportions  are— 
la;  larbonate  of  soda  and  hydro- 
iefiacb,  1  oi.i  water,  2t  ?>»>*- 
4«H  ng^Mted  b*  Dr.  Henrv,  in 
vu  patented  by  Dr.  Whiting  in 
lb  puportioni  be  not  observed,  or 
t  be  BAt  perfect,  the  qnulity  of  the 
n  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
amnau  salt  in  the  loaf. 
UR'iCAl.  IBIAD  : —  Carbonate  of 
I  Is  1  01.;  cold  water,  q.  s.;  dis- 
■"oor,  7  lbs. :  and  make  a  douzh, 
tbt  formed  into  loaves  and  buked 
i}.  M  before.— OA#.  To 
rtooate  should  be  recent,  and  free 
'Wte,  the  perence  of  wblch  in 
Ikktiai  whita  and  powdery,  and 
HHiy.  If  an*  of  tbe  last  salt 
>  Hi  tmd  will  have  a  yellowish 


at  a  very  low  temperature,  by  means  of  ma- 
cliinifry,  aa  ia  done  by  Dr.  Uauglish,  whose 
method  is  now  protected  by  letters  patent. 
This  method  ia  not,  however,  adapted  either 
to  domestic  use  or  the  small  scale.' 

Unfermentcd  bread  liaa  been  strongly 
recommended  as  being  more  wholesome,  and 
gpDcrdlly  bettor  adapted  to  bilious  and  dys- 
ptic  patients,  tbui  fermented  bread.  It 
ist,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  nnfer- 
nttd  bread  conunonly  met  with,  bas  n  slight 
iw-gmin'  taste,  which  is  vcty  disagreeable 
some  persons.  Bnt  thia  tmte  is  not  ncces- 
l  [  aarily  present,  being  cliietlj  dependent  on  had 
miini)>ulatiun,  the  use  of  inferior  fluur,  and  in- 
sufficient baking.  The  process  of  fermenta- 
iini  doubtless  modifies  the  coniUtion  of  the 
itorch  and  gluten  of  the  dou^b,  and  renders 
,hein  easier  of  digestion.  TMs  epecica  of 
bread  is  sadly  Biliilterated  with  a  variety  of  in- 
ble  messes.  See  Biscuits,  Brbad 
(anf^).  t'lOira.  UiNOEHUitKAD,  ke. 
BKEAKTAST  (briSk'-).  Sga.  JsKTAo'trmK, 
.;  D£JbC!ikb,  Dtisttvi,  I'r.;  FaiiHaTiiCE, 
tier.  The  first  meat  of  the  day ;  or  tbe  food 
lerved  at  it. 

Tbe  morning  meal— the  'enr/y  bit'  ot  the 
Germans— is,  perliaps.  the  most  important  one 
of  tlie  day.  Acconling  to  Enisuius  WiWn, 
it  is  Ufiualiy  "taken  at  eight  in-  nine."  The 
prqier  tinie  for  the  puriiosB  mnrt,  however, 
dciK'iid  upon  that  at  wMch  the  iMrty  rises. 
Alxmt  an  bunr.  t<>  an  hour  and  a  hulf,  after 
leaving  the  bed,  will  generally  lie  found 
tlie  most  opprojiriate  time  ftir  breokfai't,  and 
airtitsrs  to  be  tiie  one  iiointiil  out  by  nature. 
Slid  tlie  most  cundueive  to  luiiltli.  Ity  that 
time  the  powers  of  tlie  svstem  h«ve  fully  re- 
covered  from  tliu  inactivity  of  slwp,  and  tbe 
(unctjous  of  the  stomHch  and  other  viscera 
have  apiin  come  into  full  play.  The  appetvUi 
n«///  i/-of»/ljHilc»«fpliODorl>an(Ilih'ipr*r«»i.seeTf»Wa' 
'ogrlXc.  of  Chcmiitry.' 
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b  excited  and  seeks  appeasing,  and  both 
instinct  and  reason  direct  ns  to  the  social 
board.  If  abstinence  be  now  prolonged,  the 
physical  and  mental  energies,  unsupported  by 
the  supply  of  food  which  indirectly  gives 
them  birth,  gradually  lessen,  and  incipient  ex- 
haustion ensues.  The  fluids  of  the  stomach 
and  the  smaller  intestines  begin  to  act  upon 
the  coats  of  those  viscera,  instead  of  on  the 
food,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  hunger,  or  a 
loss  of  appetite  comes  on,  with  all  its  depress- 
ing consequences.  When  breakfast  cannot  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  period  after  rising, 
the  gap  should  be  filled  up  by  chewing  a  crust, 
a  biscuit,  or  the  like.  A  raw  egg  or  two, 
tucked  from  the  shell,  or  broken  into  a  tea- 
cup and  drank,  will  be  found  most  valuable 
for  this  purpose.  Raw  milk,  cheese,  salted 
fbod,  and  other  indigestible  matter,  should  be 
particularly  avoided  at  this  early  period  of  the 
day. 

The  articles  of  food  to  be  chosen  for  the 
breakfast-table  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  health,  the  occupations,  &c^  of 
those  assembled  round  it.  Coffee  appears  to 
be,  by  common  consent,  the  favourite  beverage. 
For  the  delicate,  the  bilious,  and  the  young, 
it  should  neither  be  taken  too  strong,  nor 
very  weak,  and  should  be  softened  down  with 
milk  or  cream,  and  well  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Tea  is  more  apt  to  affect  the  nerves  and 
stomach  than  pure  aachiooriod  coffee.  Green 
tea,  taken  thus  early  in  the  day,  often  acts  as 
an  absolute  ])oiBon,  though  a  slow  one.  We 
liavc  seen  severe  fits  of  vomiting  and  exhaus- 
tion follow  its  use. 

The  solid  food  for  breakfast  should  be  easy 
of  digestion,  and  nntritions.  Females,  chil- 
dren,- and  'pcraonB  leading  a  sedentary  life, 
should  confine  themselves  to  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  meal-bread  with  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  butter,  to  which  an  egg, 
or  a  small  rasher  of  mild  bacon,  may  be  advan- 
tageously added.  Parties  engaged  in  active 
occupations  may  extend  their  exploits  some- 
what farther,  and  add  to  this  bill  of  fare  a 
little  ham  or  cold  meat.  When  an  undue  time 
will  elapse  before  the  luncheon  or  dinner,  and 
particularly  during  the  colder  season  of  the 
year,  the  broiled  leg  of  a  fowl,  an  underdressed 
mutton  chop,  or  a  little  tender  beef -steak,  will 
be  found,  by  the  parties  last  referred  to,  most 
useful;  nay,  in  many  cases,  invaluable.  But 
excess  must  bo  particularly  avoided.  The 
object  is  to  take  enough  food  to  maintain  the 
system  in  full  energy  and  vigour,  and  par- 
ticularly to  avoid  offending  the  stomach  by 
overloading  it ;  a  misfortune  easily  effected  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Old  commercial  travellers 
— men  wise  in  the  mysteries  of  life  and  its 
enjoyments — are  scrupulously  careful  to  make 
a  good,  but  not  a  heavy  breakfast,  before  com- 
mencing the  arduous  duties  of  the  day.  See 
DejeOnbb,  Meals,  &c. 

Breakhat  Pow'der.      Syn,    Rtb'-coffeb, 
DiLLBJtr'iVB'B     c     HnKT*B     Econoil'icai* 


si 


BBKAXVA8T  POWDBB,  Ac       Rye, 

with  a  little  fat,  after  the  manner  i 
It  was  once  sold  at  8«.  6c<.  the  lbs 
formerly  ezteniively  used  •■  a 
foreign  coffee^  of  wUch  it  ia  one  oft 
est  and  best.    Since  the  reductioii  of 
coffee  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuMb^ 
be  by  the  grocers  to  adnlteimte  thafc  i 

BREAST  (Son).    See  Niprui. 

BREATH  (iBtid).  Seanselj 
more  disagreeable  or  ^sgoating  thai 
ing  breath.  Various  means  have  beM|| 
to  remove  this  annoyanoi^  dependi^^ 
pally  on  the  administration  of  SM^ 
which  by  their  odour  amother  it  fan 
but  these  require  continual  repetilfa^j 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  funetioBafj 
tion.  The  real  cause  of  atinkiagtaii 
generally  be  traced  to  a  disrascd  i 
to  decayed  teeth.  When  the  fo 
case,  mild  aperients  should  be 
and  if  these  do  not  succeed,  an 
be  given,  followed  by  an 
the  Abemethy-medieineM,  When  nttS 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  tlMI 
cleansed,  and  then  'stopped;*  or  11^ 
impracticable,  they  should  be  xemofdU 
this  is  impossible  or  inoonvauenU  m 
may  usuaUy  be  lessened  by  kes^lm 
scrupulously  dean.  Dirty  teeth  all 
cause  the  breath  to  smell ;  and  hcan  I 
of  the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  dld^ 
Occasionally  rinsing  out  tho  moatt  i 
little  clean  wator  to  which  a  far  ^ 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  of  ddip 
soda,  lias  been  added,  is  often  in  ttk 
method.  As  a  tooth-powder,  flnil 
charcoal,  and  particularly  aveca-noksi 
is  without  comparison  the  best.  iM 
such  as  the  following,  have  been  itafH 
commended  to  sweeten  and  puri^  tha  1 
— Cfum^atecku,  2  ox.;  wiUU  AyaTt 
orris  powder,  1  ox.;  aerolt,  5  or  ^ 
make  them  into  a  paste  with 
divide  the  mass  into  very  amall 
or  80  drops  of  oil  qfelovet  may  be  i 
for  the  orris  and  neroli,  at  wiU. 
may  be  sucked  at  pleaanre.  See  ^ 
Abomatib£,  Pastils,  &c 

BREWIVO.    The  art  of  maki^  hm 

The  only  ingrediente  allowed  kj 
enter  into  the  oomposiUon  of  beir  ■■ 
sugar,  hope  or  any  subsUtnto  fa  hv 
wator,  together  with  a  little  yeasL 

The  apparatus  and  utensib  leqniifd 
the  common  system,  in  brewing  bear,  9 

1.  A  copper  or  boiler  capable  of  ' 
fully  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  pnp 
be  brewed ;  with  a  gauge-atick  to  d^ 
the  number  of  gallons  of  flnJd  aft  •■ 
depth  therein ;  and  a  wooden  oonv  t 
over  it  before  the  boiling  comnuneaii  C 
not  in  use.  A  copper  capable  of  hoM3 
less  than  140  gidls.  is  a  eonvauaft' 
brewing  a  quarter  of  malt;  and  is  otf 
y'kn.Qi^ii  aa  %  ou&-9SQau^«s  tnrgi^ak 
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Tcrted  into  su^^ir,  and  tbe  action  of  the  second 
and  third  luashings  is  merely  to  wash  out  any 
of  the  remaining  sacrchHrine  matter  still  adher- 
ing to  the  crutflied  grains. 

In  practice,  as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  cop- 
pel  acquires  the  temperature  of  170^  45  galls, 
are  run  into  the  mash-tun,  and  1  quarter  of 
crushed  nmlt  gradually  added  to  it.  The 
whole  is  now  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mash 
liquor,  by  means  of  oars,  or  machinery,  the 
agitation  (mashing)  being  continued  for  30 
or  40  minutes,  when  36  galls,  more  water  from 
the  copper  are  added,  and  the  whole  again  well 
agitated,'  as  before.  The  mash-tun  is  now 
closely  covered  up,  and  the  mash  allowed  to 
repose  for  about  two  hours,  in  order  that  tlie 
'diastase*  may  exert  its  saccharifying  power 
upon  the  unconverted  starch  of  the  malt.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  Bet»  and  the 
wort  run  into  the  *  nnderback.'  It  generally 
amounts  to  about  60  galls.  Tlie  second  mash 
is  then  made  with  about  60  galls,  of  water,  at 
185°  F.,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  as 
before.  After  an  hour,  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  malt  drained  ready  for  the  third 
mash.  This  time,  only  35  galls,  of  water  are 
added  at  200°  F.,  and  the  whole  is  seldom 
allowed  to  stand  longer  than  liiilf  an  hour. 
It  is  then  run  off,  and  the  malt  allowed  to 
drain  as  dry  as  possible. 

In  some  cases,  the  worts  of  the  first  and 
second  mashes  only  arc  used  for  strong  beer ; 
that  of  the  third  mashing  being  kept  for  table 
beer,  or  as  liquor  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of 
malt. 

Pale  malt  and  mixtures  of  malt  and  raw 
grain  should  be  mashed  for  a  longer  time,  and 
at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  brown 
or  high-dried  malt. 

Inbtcad  of  making  second  and  third  mashes 
as  above  described,  it  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice in  Scotland,  and  is  now  becoming  com- 
mon in  England,  to  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the 
grains  in  the  mash-tun  with  water,  at  or  about 
the  temperature  of  180°  F.,  by  means  of  a 
simple  revolving  instrument  termed  a  'sjnrger,' 
and  to  let  tbe  liquor  drain  through  the  goods 
and  run  off  by  the  tap  with  the  lai^t  portions 
of  the  first  wort.  By  this  means  the  whole 
surface  of  the  grain  is  continuously  and  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  hot  water. 

When  sugar  is  used,  it  may  be  either  mixed 
with  the  malt  in  the  mash-tun,  at  the  time  of 
mashing,  or  put  into  the  underback,  just  be- 
fore setting  tbe  taps,  and  the  hoti  wort  run 
upon  it.  The  proportions  of  malt  and  sugar 
vary,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  latter, 
but,  on  an  average,  from  170  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  of 
good  raw  sugar  may  bo  taken  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  quarter  of  malt. 

2.  Boiuira :— The  wort  \»  next  transferred 
from  the  underback  to  the  copper,  and  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  as  soon  as  possible,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  expedition  being  to  prevent  the 
formatioo  of  add  in  the  wort,  by  exposure  to  the 


place  in  the  copper.    Af  ■oon  •■  the 
the  wort  commences  the  hops  aze 
the  boiling  is  continned  for  afaott 
hours.    A  longer  boiling  it  higUy 
able,  owing  to  the  eztractiun  of  a 
sinouB  bitter  from  tbe  hop,  and  tht 
losing  the  volatile  oU  npon  which 
depends.    For  mild  hem  tbe  worti 
dom  boiled  so  long ;  for  strong 
sometimes  a  little    longer.    The 

known  to   be   completed    when . 

'  clears,'  as  it  is  called,  and  albumiMj 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 

The  hops,  strained  from  each  woH^^ 
turned  into  the  copper  with  thefUkNill 

The  average  loss  by  evaporatioa  ta 
cess  of  boiling  varies  from  ^h  to  f  i ' 
original  bulk  of  the  wort.  The 
creases  at  the  same  time  in  abont  Ael 
5  to  4;  so  that,  if  the  gravity  he,9lkM 
32  lbs.  per  barrel,  it  will  at  the  mt 
operation  have  risen  to  abont  40  Um. 

3.  Cooling: — The  wort,  under  iheei 
system,  is  'run  off*  from  the  oopptfii 
<  hop-back,'  through  a  strainer  wUA 
back  the  hops.  It  is  then  poBfii 
large  square  shallow  vessels  called  'd 
where  it  is  freely  exposed  to  a  iiiinuit 
to  reduce  its  temperature  as  qnick^  i 
sible,  in  order  to  avoid  acidity  or  *m 
In  6  or  7  hours,  or  sooner,  the  toft 
should  fall  to  about  60°  Fahr.  In  «« 
ther  the  depth  of  the  liquor  in  tht 
should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches;  nd 
weather,  not  more  than  6  or  6  mebi 
soon  as  the  temperature  has  fsUoi  te 
60°  the  liquor  is  '  tunned'  and  'ycailBd 

The  loss  by  evaporatlcn  and  ooodc 
in  the  coolers,  varies  from  13  to  18  gv 
quarter. 

4.  Febhsvtation  :  —  The  oooM 
next  run  into  the  fermenting  tool  or 
(gyle-tuns).  In  small  brewings  thofr 
casks,  with  one  of  their  beads  remo^ 
under  any  form  they  must  not  be  uG 
fds  filled.  The  yeast,  previously  miia^ 
little  wort,  and  kept  until  the  whole  htf 
to  ferment  (technically  termed  'lobb*) 
added,  and  after  agitation,  the 
vered  up,  and  kept  so,  until  the 
is  well  established.  By  this  time  thi» 
rature  has  risen  from  9°  to  16^ 

The  quantity  of  yeast  employed,  a 
temperature  of  the  wort  wl^  it  \m 
differs  in  different  breweries  and  for  A 
kinds  of  beer.    It  seldom  exceeds  S  . 
barrel,  unless  the  weather  is  unnnally 
the  yeast  old  or  stale,  when  a  larger 
tion  is  required.    The  Scotch  hmrar 
rally  take  only  1  gal.  of  yeast  to  ihlly 
of  wort. 

In  England,  the  tempcratare  at  wh 
yeast  is  added,  varies  from  &5^  to  tt 
In  Scotland,  the  common  tempentan 
to  62°.    In  cold  weather,  the  Mat  m 


^tdjsd.  Id  eold  veatber,  lie  ii 
dddmI  at  6(f,  porter  at  64^°  and 
1 1t  6S'  or  7(r  Vthx.  In  '  warm 
rang  baer  ihcrald  be  4°  or  6°,  and 
r°  or  8°  cooler  thui  tbe'hemti' jiut 
On  the  amall  MmU,  1  to  li  pint 
r  tie  naed  to  eTei7  barret  of  atroDH- 
ad  )  pint  to  evnj  barrel  of  mild- 

ancemait  of  the  fennratatimi  i* 
f  I  line  of  •mail  babble!  forming 
■idea  of  the  tan,  and  in  »  short 
lii^  orer  the  wbole  fnrface.  A 
d'  loan  fonDS,  and  theo  a  'fine 
'  (bllowed  hj  a  '  light  trothj '  one. 
he '  head '  unune*  a  Jtutj  appear- 
ter  beeomei  jrellowith -brown,  and 
loorii  derrlojied.  Ai  loon  u  tbia 
tcpni  to  fall,  the  ton  ii  ikimmed 
S  bonn,  until  no  more  yeait  ii 
!h*  object  of  tbia  ii,  not  only  to 
Tiolcnca  of  the  fermentation,  bnt 
Bon  a  pemliar  bittemeH.  with 
iiM  portion  of  tbe  jeast  ii  jmpr^- 
K  beer  i«  then  pat  into  cuka ,  or 
'Mit  ii  calleil.  A  minnte  attention 
tagr  of  thii  proem  ii  nereuarj  to 
MflaniBi  and  ■  brilliant  hereraf^. 
kngirded,  aaamle,  that  the  lower 
ntot.and  thealower,  more  ref^ar. 
tempted  the  procea  of  fennenta- 
1  hiter  arill  be  the  quality  of  the 
1*1  tbt  Icai  likely  to  change  by  age. 
■n  ffait  ii  required  in  winter  than 
»  When  the  fermentation  become* 
ttt'nb-tan,' a  little  more  Mobb'  ia 
fiMAandtbe  whole  ia  well  'rouaed 
ilWcndrary.  if  the  temperature  riaes 
'^.  or  the  rennentalimi  become*  too 
^■vrtia  noled  a  little  and  ikimmed, 
■cednoed. 

*«Me:-Thia  cnn«;»ta  in  rnnning 
'  Am  Ibc  gjle-tnn  into  ciiiika.or  other 
**  liop^,  *o  tliat  the  yeut,  a*  it 
■•J  ■wk  off  Iho  one  tidn  of  tlie  top, 
'  *  »  nael  pUoed  below  to  receive  it. 
'  "ntigi,  the  beer  'a  often  at  once 


re  iloped  a  little  nntil  the  fei 
*  «  OMr,  when  they  are  akimmed, 

'••'■■  of  eleanain;;  ia  genenilly  eom- 
*<  ■Ml  M  the  '  aaccliaritie '  in  thp  fer- 
r  •»!  filhi  to  al«nt  HI  lb*,  per  barrel, 
'■•■ttniiation  wbicb  it  uwally  renrhen 
'vlnaTi.  Some  brewer*  add  a  little 
«v<eli(u-Honr(obontllb.pi:r  barrel) 
>w  ia  the  (jiyle-tun,  ahnrtly  before 
(l>  (piirken  the  diachHrKe  of  yea.4ti 
*t  clearly  aacertained  whether  audi 
' ''natageona,  or  the  contrary. 
^R^— Aa  aoon  aa  the  fermentntlon 
■ilAU  foanlly  takes  from  6  to 


cloiely  bnnged.  and  depoaitcd  in  a  cool  cellar, 
if  not  already  there,  to  matnre.  The  preftr- 
ence,  which  at  prreent  eiiat*  in  most  parte  of 
theUnitedKinRdom.ia  for  mild, frcahly-brewed 
maltliquora:  the  good  old  or  matnre-vatted 
boer,  being  now  iclJom  met  with.  Tliia, 
of  conrae,  ia  a  aonrce  of  incrcued  profit  to  the 
brewer,  ai  it  enablei  bim  totnm  over  hiacapi- 
tal  more  rapidly,  and  aaTei  the  risk  and  ri- 
penie  attendant  on  long  atorage. 

7.  RiPiniHa : — After  a  period  varying  from 
le  to  twelve  montha,  or  longer,  according  to 

the  natnre  of  the  brewini;,  and  the  condition 
of  the  cellar,  the  liquor  will  have  became  fine, 
and  aofficiently  mature  fiir  nae.  During  tbia 
period  the  caaki,  Iul^  ahould  be  occaaionally 
examined  to  aee  thnt  there  ia  no  leakage,  anil 
to  open  the  veIlt-llolc^  ihould  any  ooilnga 
appear  at  the  joiota.  Aa  eqnable  ■  tempcra- 
tnre  aa  pouible  ahuuld  he  maintained  in  the 
cellar,  by  ventilation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
employment  of  artificial  heat  on  the  other, 
oa  cirrumatancea  and  aeaaonal  chaugea  may 
render  nece»arj. 

8.  FlKWo  or  Clabitiiko  ; — Beer  which 
hai  been  badly  brewMl  or  badly  atoreil,  or 
which  from  other  cauiea  may  be  thick  or 
mnddy,  reqnirea  clarifying  by  artificial 
meana.  For  a  barrel  aboat  1  to  1}  pint  of 
brewer*a  flninga  (iainglaaa  or  flah-gelatine 
diaaolved  ia  aonr  beer)  ia  put  into  a  bucket, 
and  aome  of  the  beer  being  gradually  added, 
the  whole  ia  violently  agitated  with  a  whiak 
until  a  frothy  head  ia  formed.  The  mixture  in 
then  thrown  into  the  caak  of  beer,  and  well 

d  up,'  aner  which  the  bung  ie  re- 
placed, and  the  liquor  allowed  to  repoae  for  a 
eek  or  ten  daya. 

!<ometimea  the  above  method  i«  found  tt 
fsil  with  wenk  and  bad -conditioned  beer. 
Wlien  nucli  it  the  cnie,  the  addition  of  a  ten- 
apoonfnl  of  anlphuric  arid,  or  a  tal]la-ii]K>anful 
of  powdered  Ciitochu  (previoiuly  dijiaolved  in 
\  a  pint  cif  boiling  water),  followed  by  a|»itn- 
tion  for  a  ([unrter  of  an  hour,  will  KcnerHlly 
CHuav  the  'Uuinga'  to  clarify  the  liquor;  8  or 
3  ox.  of  tincture  of  catechu  (mixed  with  a 
little  water)  may  be  uaeil  in  the  aame  wny. 
A  handful  of  hope,  previoualy  boiled  fbr  liva 
'niitra  in  n  little  of  tlie  beer,  and  then  added 
the  bnrrcl.  and  the  whole  allowed  to  atiiiid 
for  n  few  dHVS,  before  procecelinK  tii  clarify  it, 
will  generally  have  a  aimilar  effect,  and  cnnae 
the  '  ttninRs'  to  act  with  cixtainty.  It  if  the 
■hiicncu  of  the  proper  qnnntity  of  aatrinpent 
iii.itter  in  beer  that  uaiially  render*  th"in 
incll'cctivc. 

G'K.  rommmlarii.  The  precedinn  ia  a  con- 
ciM  account  of  all  the  cweutial  operation*  of 
the  Bviitero  of  brewiiiR  at  iircacnt  pracli»ed  iu 
this  rouiilr)-.  On  the  \>\t^  acale,  cxtMi-ive 
and  costly  iii)parutn8  and  machinery  are  em- 
ployed for  tile  purpoae.  On  the  amnll  acale. 
various  modi  H  cations,  of  a  minor  cbHraitcr,  or 
Che  iKveral  procemea  licrein  detailed,  aro  tre- 
/acntly  adopted,  according    to   tlie   e'lreum- 
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itanoes  or  ing^nity  of  the  operator.  The 
principles  and  practice  of  brewing  beer  are, 
however,  easentially  the  same  nnder  all  the 
conditions  here  referred  to.  In  Scotland,  only 
one  mash  is  made,  and  that  at  a  temperatare 
of  about  180^  Fahr.,  with  one  third  of  the 
quantity  of  the  water  required  for  the  brew- 
ing. The  *mash-tnn'  is  then  covered  np  for 
aboat  half  an  hoar,  when  the  wort  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  operation  of  'sparging'  began. 
This  operation  is  continued  until  the  density 
of  the  mixed  worts  beoomes  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  quality  of  the  ale  then  under  process 
ofmani^cture.  The  '  gyle-tun'  (fermenting- 
tun)  is  set  at  from  6(f  to  6(f  Fahr.,  the  fer- 
mentation being  continued  slowly  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  days ;  and  the  ale  is  not  '  cleansed  * 
before  the  degree  of  attenuation  falls  to  about 
\  lb.  per  day,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  original  gpravity  of  the  wort  remains.  Scotch 
ale  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  superior  quality. 

Its  usual  original  gravity  is  from  84  to  45  lbs. 
per  barrel. 

In  Bavaria,  a  country  remarkable  for  the 

excellence  of  its  beer,  the  wort  is  made  to  fer- 
ment at  a  low  temperature,  until  all  the  sub- 
stances which  favour  acetification  have  been 

rendered  insoluble,  and  have  separated  frt)m 

the  liquor.    The  fermentation  is  conducted  in 

wide,  open,  shallow  vessels,  which  afford  free 

and  unlimited  access  to  atmospheric  oxygen ; 

and  this  in  a  situation  where  the  temperatare 

does  not  exceed  46°  to  60°  Fahr.    A  separation 

of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  thus  takes 

place  simultaneously  on  the  surface,  and  within 

the  whole  body  of  the  liquid.    The  clearing  of 

the  fluid  is  the  sign  by  which  it  is  known  tiiat 

these  matters  have  separated.  The  fermenta- 
tion usually  occupies  three  or  four  weeks,  and 

is  conducteid  during  the  cooler  portion  of  the 

year  only,  and  in  a  situation  removed  as  much 

as  possible  from  the  influence  of  atmospherical 

changes  of  temperature.  The  sedimentary  yeast 

(unterhefe),  and  not  the  surface  yeast  (ober- 

hefe),  of  tiie  Bavarian  fermenting  badcs,  is 

employed. 

The  beers  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as 

most  of  those  of  Cfermany,  become  gradually 

sour  by  contact  with  the  air.    This  defect,  as 

observed  by  Liebig,  does  not  belong  to  the 

beers  of  Bavaria,  which  may  be  preserved,  at 

pleasure,  in  half -full  casks,  as  well  as  in  full 

ones,  without  suffering  any  material  altera- 
tion.   This  precious  quality  must  be  ascribed 

to  the  peculiar  process  employed  for  fsnuent- 

ing  the  wort,  called  by  the  German  chemists 

<  untergahmng,'  or  fermentation  ftt>m  below ; 

and  wMch  "has  solved  one  of  the  finest  theo- 
retical   problems  that  had  long  taxed    the 

ingenuity  and  patience  of  both  the  scientific 

and  practical  brewer."    (Liebig.) 
In  the  ordinary  fermentation  of  grape-juice 

and  worts,  these  liquids  do  not  funush  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  equivalent  to  the  sugar  which 

tiwy  contain;  and  this  because  a  certain  por-  ^ 

tiOD  of  the  tagu  aerwet  tor  the  ozidjatum  ot\to%VVVMu  ^^Qi:i5ixi&Ks\i^w&.«k« 


the  gluten,  and  is  not  tranaformi 
rest.  But  wherever  the  liquor  faM 
the  second  period  of  tnuMconnaftii 
duct  in  alcohol  ought  to  be  equival 
quantity  of  sugar  present,  as  actoil 
in  all  fanneiitations  (sed&Dentaiy) 
not  accompanied  with  a  fonnalM» 
appearance  of  the  yeast.  Aceori 
Ure,  worts  furnish,  in  the  Bavaria 
from  10|  to  20}  more  alcohol  than 
the  ordinary  process  of  fennentid 
g&hrung),  or  that  excited  by  the  v 
hefe'  or  top-yeast. 

East-India  Ale  or  Fide  Ale^  for  i 
is  brewed  from  worts  of  a>qf».  gr.  of 
to  1*070.  For  the  best  varieties^  1 
of  the  finest  East  Kent  hops  ate  ui 
quarter  of  pale  malt.  The  pals  al 
beer  of  the  publicans  is  commonly  s 
liquor  (mere  table  beer),  bigUy  bi 
the  hop,  and  too  often  witii  qua 
wood,  and  other  still  more  objedii 
stances.  The  process  now  adop 
great  brewers  of  pale  ale  at  Barta 
combines  all  the  moat  admirabli 
both  the  Bavarian  and  Scotch 
brewing. 

Berlin  White  ale  or  Fide  beer 
from  wheat-malt  mixed  with  about 
barley-malt,  the  'wort*  being  boiled 
i  lb.  to  the  bushel,  and  aUgfatlj 
with  '  top-yeast,'  at  a  rather  high 
ture. 

The  desire  of  evading  the  dut^ 
discovery  of  its  being  only  neoessai 
|rd,  or  less,  of  the  grain,  in  the  fa 
this  portion  being  sufiicient  to  t 
sugar,  in  the  process  of  mashing,  t' 
the  unmalted  grain  fiorming  Uie 
This  plan  answers  well  men  t 
merely  intended  for  the  productio 
spirit;'  but  beer  so  made  is  ins: 
ferior  in  quality  to  that  hrewei 
malt.  Inferior  kinds  of  beer  hv 
made  from  other  ingredients  than 
among  which  may  be  named  the 
cheaper  cereals,  bran,  potatoes,  t 
root,  carrots,  parsnips,  pea-sheOi 
vegetable  substances  rich  in  starcl 
all  of  which  will  produce  beer  by  I 
with  water  in  the  common  way, 
9}  or  10}  of  barley-malt. 

One  quarter  of  the  best  bsrW 
by  skilfUl  mash'mg,  fully  84  lbs.  df 
or  soluble  sweet  extractive  msttei 
centrated  within  the  compass  oi 
(36  galls.),  gives  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*2 
process  of  mashing  about  ^ths  of  t 
of  sacchariue  (or  48  lbs.)  is  general] 
in  the  first  wort;  S^ths  (or  84 
second  wort;  and  f tn  (or  12  lbs.) 
wort;  the  streng^ths  c^  the  vor 
each  other  respectively  as  4^  8, 1 
age  gravity  obtained  by  tiia  eonn 
from  malt  of  current  qualitj,  nn 


■f  (a  tha  brawcT,  and  witboat 
qoalitj  of  the  bear.  The  kind 
c  «cd  will  depend  on  Uw  qiulity 
•  be  lnw«d,batU  ibaiild  be  re- 
kat>b«d*nguwiUi»t,tn7  more 
lit,  jidi  a  Mond  palaUUe  beer. 
•.  to  90O  Ibe.  of  good  nir  mtfti 
1  M  tkt  wretBge  eqninilent  of  a 
alt. 

[MiMiii  of  DtHbing  hu  been  pro- 
ctad,  the  wort,  after  learing  the 
d  aot  be  tanMd  bhw  by  Unctare 
r  b«  io£de  of  potaniam   idded 

■  little  Wid.  If  it  ton*  hlne 
Mnh  ba«  cecaped  eooTenion  into 
1  iSiaolnd  in  the  liquor. 
IpljiBt;  tbe  decimal  part  of  the 
itNntiag  the  ipecifie  gnnitj  of  a 
)  (tke  weight  in  ponndi  of  a  taairel 
xr).  we  oUain  tfaa  qointity  of  aac- 
iUr4  corraipoodmg  to  tbe  given 
d  bj  diTiding  tbe  juiat  weiftht  of 
nd  waltr,  per  baircl.  b;  304  we 
wfdtt  grarity.  Thne — 
itMmpleof  wort  to  have  a  specific 
11»5,th«i— 

IrfVLgr.-OUx  SGO  -19-8  Ib^ 

■  knd  of  wort  weigbs  379-8  Ibi., 
KIk,  br  tbe  waglit  of  a  barrel  of 
HHIba  for  the  weight  of  uMha- 
•Mter,  (hen— 

l+MO— 1-065  ipedfic  Kravitj. 
mIj  (tited  ia   worki  on  brewing 
lm  tanperatnrei  most  be  reached 
tii^ofbeeT,  during  tbe  progreu  of 
Afato,  in  order  for  the  liquor  to 
cfaiarteriitic  flaTonr.     Thai,  it  ii 
I— nild  beer  bcgini  ta  acqul 
the  heat  of  fermentation  arri 
■rrnBi  at  80°,  and  it  bighett  at 
■timeievenTeachcilOO'.   Did  ale  i 
in  it*  hot  flirour  at  a  temperatDr 
lag  TE°;  and  porter  at  l(f  Fahi 
\wmh  theee  tempentuM!!,  tbe  worts 

to  be  eet  at  from  10°  to  15"  lowvr, 
iag  dne  to  the  heat  generated 
ftemnUtion.  That  theH.'  sUti:- 
priDdpally  to  tbe  old  methodi  uf 
ihown  bj  the  fact  that  lamc  uf  tlie 
BiTaria,  Sootland,  and  Burtun-OD' 
nee  rich  and  high- liavmiivd  liquon 
orce  Taatlj  bcluw  thcne  abore  enn- 
<U11,  boweirer,  tbe  fact  must  nut  Ih 
hat  lince  tbe  introdui-tloD  of  thi 
B  (jatem  of  brewing  into  England, 
ehamcter  of  iti  becra,  hi  thi'j 
■onaBBer,  an  inferior  in  itrenpth  1 
to  tboM  of  a  former  period.  We 
■ek  aliDOit  in  vain  for  tliu  line 
I,  invigorating  old  beer*  I 

larger 


thoaa  fange  monopoliita,  the  'groat  breweia.' 
ft  only  object  appean  to  be  to  obtain  the 
largest  qnantity  poiuble  of  nccbarino  out 
of  the  qnart«r  of  malt,  and  to  eonvort  this 
into  the  largeet  poaible  qnantity  of  beer,  with 
little  regard  to  flavour  or  quality,  bat  an  ci- 
cenive  ooe  for  their  own  pmflti.  In  due 
course  thii  liqnor  ii  forced  on  tjieir  hclpleoa 
tenant^  the  publicano,  who,  in  th£ir  turn, 
iicdDoe'  and  'doctor'  the  liquor,  until,  by  tbe 
lima  it  reacbei  the  conMnner,  ita  mupidity 
and  low  itrength  wonid  have  led  even  a 
breWFT*!  dnyinan  of  the  laat  century  to  cast  it 
into  tbe  kenneL 

The  beet  timea  for  Irewing  are  the  epring 
and  inlnmn ;  u  at  tboie  penodi  of  tbe  year 
the  tempeiatnm  of  the  air  ii  «ach  ■■  to  permit 
of  the  eaay  cooling  of  wort*  rifflciently  low, 
witliont  having  recoune  to  artificial  refrigera- 
tion, sr  to  the  ooe  of  machinery  for  the  par- 
nee.    Old  ale  cannot  be  conveniently  bicweil 

Been  are  dw«ed  by  the  brvwert  into — 
Smali   irert — made    fn>m  wort*  not  ex- 
ceeding tbe  ap.  gr.  l-OSS,  or  9  Ibt. 

ISditUiig* — made  fhnn       '     ' ""         ~ 


liliKgt — made  fhnn  worta  of  the  «p.  gr. 
1-030  to  1-ffiO,  and  averaging  aboDt 
14  Ibe.  per  barrel. 
BIrmig  ittn — made  from  worte  of  tfao 
■p.  gr.  1-040  to  1-060,  extending 
bom  about  36  lb*,  per  bairel  np- 

The  denaitie*   of  the  woitt   employ^  for 
(Afferent  kiuda  of  bMr  vary  conaiderably,  as 

ill  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

Table  of  the  Deiuili—  ofBttr: 


' 

Pouada 

DBcriptiod. 

A. 

SpMIe  paTitir. 

Burton  ale,  CIb«  1 

40  to  43 

1-111  to  1-120 

..    2 

35  „  40 

1097  .  1-111 

„    8 

28  „  33 

1-077  »  1-092 

Ordinary  Jc      .    . 

25  „  W 

1-070  „  1-076 

Cmmon    „       .    . 

21 

l'»8 

!<™i.-h  ale,  aawi  1 

40  to  44 

l-lllto  1-122 

..    2 

33  „  40 

1-W2  „  1111 

Porter  (ordinary)    . 

18 

1-050 

„      (g,«,d)     .     . 
„      (dinibk') . 

18  to  21 

1-W.O  to  l-('58 

20  „  22 

1-05S  .,  1-060 

Brawn  .tout      . 

23 

1-064 

(beat) 

26 

1-072 

Table  beer     .    . 

12  to  11 

1-033  to  1-039 

SmoU    „      (com.) 

6 

1-017 

^  Mrtj  d>yi  hj  tbe  common 
■WW  My  111,  of  whom  the  1 


KiPOBTATion  OF   Bsmii:— Wlien  bwr    in 

■juortwl  from  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
lom.  either  aa  nicrcliandiae  or  ship*'  atoru^ 
'Jib  irea-er  (ir  eiportar  of  aucU  beer  w  aUowei 
nu-taia  dnwbuclc  of  duty.    Tbe  amooat  is 
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proportional  to  the  qnantity  of  malt  or  ragar, 
inferred  to  have  been  nsed  in  the  brewing  of 
the  beer.  Thus,  if  the  original  specific  gravity 
of  the  worts  from  which  the  beer  was  brewed 
were  not  less  than  I'OIO,  a  drawback  is  g^ranted 
ol  49»SdL  per  barreL  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
retam  of  the  duty  on  1|  bushels  of  malt,  with 
an  allowance  of  3d.  for  licence  duty,  now 
charged  in  lieu  of  the  abolished  hop  duty.  For 
every  additional  6  degrees  of  specific  gravity, 
from  1040°  to  1125''  indnsive,  a  further  sum 
of  6d.  per  barrel  is  allowed. 

[For  further  information  connected  with  the 
above  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate    articles — Ais,    Bkeb,    Dextbihb, 

DiABTASB,     FSBmKTATIOH,    MaLT  LiQUOBS, 

PoBTiB,  Sacohaboxbteb,  Spboiyic  Gbatitt, 

WOBT,  YbA8T»  &C.] 

Brewing  Uttn'tifs.  The  cleansing  and  pre- 
servation of  brewing  utensils,  beer  casks,  &c., 
has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical men  and  brewers'  chemists.  To  preserve 
them  sweet  they  should  always  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  setting  them  aside.  Contact 
with  soap,  or  any  greasy  material,  should  be 
darefully  avoided.  A  scrubbing-brush  and 
scalding-hot  water  are  generally  sufficient  to 
clean  them.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  every  particle  of  yeast  or  for  on  the 
sides  and  bottom;  and  after  being  well-drained, 
they  should  be  stowed  away  in  some  clean  and 
cold  situation,  properly  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air.  Should  they  become  tainted  or  mouldy,  a 
strong  lye  of  pearl-ash,  common  salt,  or  quick- 
lime, may  be  spread  over  them,  scalding  hot, 
with  a  broom  or  scrubbing-brush.  Washing 
them  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  about  7 
or  8  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  another  excel- 
lent and  very  efiective  method.  Fresh-burnt 
charcoal  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  each  case  the  vessels  must  be 
subsequently  thoroughly  washed  out  with  clean 
water,  as  before.  Steam,  assisted  by  the  action 
of  a  chain,  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
clean  casks  in  several  breweries.  Bisulphite 
of  lime  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
highly  recommended  for  sweetening  and  clean- 
ing vats,  casks,  &c.  It  is  also  said  to  prevent 
beer  from  developing  acidity.  See  Casks, 
Vatb,  Ac. 

BBICK8.  Brick-making  scarcely  comes 
within  the  province  of  this  work.  In  con- 
nection with  hygiene,  however,  we  may  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  both  hollow  and  waterproof  bricks; 
the  first,  for  ventilation  and  lightness;  the 
last^  for  preserving  the  dryness  and  integrity 
of  our  homes  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  season,  and  weather,  either  on  damp 
soils  or  dry  ones.  Workman's  "  Patent  Water- 
proof Bricks  "  received  a  strong  commendatory 
notice  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  "  Great 
IntemationHl  Exhibition"  of  1851. 

BRIBE  (for  Meat).  Prep.  1.  A  nearly 
jatDrated  solution  of  common  salt,  1  lb. ;  and 
Multpetre,  1  oe,;  in  so/%  water. 


\ 


2.  To  the  last,  add  of  sagair  or 
Bay-salt  is  recommended  when  ti 
be  kept  for  a  very  long  period 
LING,  Ac. 

Brine,  Bed-Cabbagt.  Bed-ca 
steeped  in  a  strong  solntioii  of  < 
Used  as  a  test  for  adds  and  alkal 

Brine,  Yi'olet.  From  the  petal 
violet,  as  the  last.     Uted  as  a  tea 

BBIOCHE'  PASTE  (bre-oshO. 
a  spedes  of  paste*  or  crust,  prei 
and  flour,  fermented  with  jeast 
little  salt,  a  large  quantity  of  sug 
half  as  much  butter  as  the  wdg^ 
used,  are  afterwards  added,  anid 
in.  Used  as  an  addition  to  soi 
casing  for  lobsters,  patties,  eggs, 

BBISK'HESS.  The  natural  fa 
sparkling  of  fermented  liquors  dc 
gradual  evolution  of  carbonic  aci 
the  l)ody  of  the  fluid,  by  the  pr 
mentation.  See  Maia  Liquo 
Wines,  &c 

BBISTLES  (bifslz).  The  i 
swine,  &c.  They  are  commonly 
immersion  for  a  short  time  in 
and  are  dyed  by  steeping  them  foi 
in  any  of  the  common  dyes  used 
wool. 

BBITAB'NIA    METAL    (-/&) 
ta'^nia.    A  superior  species  of 
for  teapots,  spoons,  &c. 

I*rep.  1.  Plate-brass,  bismuth,  i 
tin,  equal  parts,  melted  together 
suiting  alloy  added  at  discretion  \ 
until  it  acquires  the  proper  dcg 
and  hardness. 

2.  To  the  first  alloy,  prepared 
add  |th  of  its  weight  of  mctaUi 
fore  mixing  it  with  the  melted  ti: 

3.  Antimony,  1  part ;  brass,  4 
or  6  parts;    molted  together. 
Quebn'b  Metal,  Pewteb,  Ac. 

BBITISH  OITM.    See  Qxnn. 

BBITISH  WIBES.    See  Wik: 

BBOCCOLL  [Eng.,  L.,  Ger. 
COLI,  Fr. ;  Bboccolo,  It.  A  wel 
variety  of  caulidower.  The  qual 
mode  of  dressing  broccoli,  are  si; 
of  cabbages,  noticed  elsewhere. 
TABLES  (Culinary),  &c 

BBOHA.  Prep.  1.  Pure  < 
sugar  and  sago-meal,  of  each, 
British  arrow-root  (Le.  carefu 
potato^starch)  is  often  substitutec 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  fine  w 
lieu  of  sago-meaL    Made  into  a 
similar  wav  to  cocoa. 

BBOHIBE    (-mtd).      .S^     ] 

HyDBOBRO'HATB  * ;    BBOMl'DlHi 

TTTM,  Hydbobbo'mas,  L.;  Bb 
HUBS,  Fr.  A  chemical  componn 
with  another  radicaL 

JProp.,  ^.  The  soluble  bi 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  t 
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thr  dnt  of  theM  ii  iniolnbte  io 
\e  arid  iDd  in  ammonii  water 
mtntcil :  and  it  hat  h  111^:111  j'l  ~ 
^  cfaui^g  bi  a  violet  od  eipoiure 
L  A  fnr  diopi  of  liqoJd  clilorini 
a  a  bromide,  followed  bj  agita- 

■  miitnre  with  ■  little  sotpburic 
■bca  an  ethereal  aolation  of  bro 
I  tbe  odm  bromiilei  ne  the  re- 
~] 

n  (-Old).  Br.  e^.  BSOIK*; 
Bions'njK.L.i  £tk6ifK,Pr.  An 
nbrtucc.diKovsred  bjr  M.  Bolaid, 
fe,  in  ISIS. 

nirtDtofgiMOiu  chlorine  ii  paucd 
1  mcTjftalliMble  reaidunm  <rf  aea- 
d  taMfrn,  wbich  then  usanme*  an 
,in  cOAMqueace  of  bmniae  being 

■  iti  comtrinationi ;  nilpharic  ether 
itUMl  with  it,  and  the  miitare  ia 
■tmd,  in  a  cluae  reuel,  until  the 
rtim  tcmit  apon  the  nrAce-  This 
KB  of  erode  brumiue,  and  for 
ipoata  the  ether  may  he  at  once 
1^  a  vetj  gentle  heat.  To  render 
itic  potaaaa  ia  adikd  in  eiccu  to 
■nlution.  or  the  latter  !■  agilatad 
lion  or  pobun,  hy  which  means 

broniata  of  potaisiam  are  formod. 

ii  enparated  to  drjncw,  and 
D  a  dull  red  heat^  The  re- 
«zt  powdered  and  mixed  with 
le  of  manganew;  the  miitore 
plaeed  in  a  retort,  nlphnric  acid 
k  h>If  iU  weight  of  water)  i> 
Bed  Tapoon  immediately  Rrine, 
a  into  drapi  of  bromine,  which 
bj  planging  the  neck  of  the  re- 
>  the  bottom  of  a  amRll  receiver 
little  rery  cold  water.  The  bro- 
L  atratnm  buneath  the  water,  and 
Etad,  and  at  once  jnit  into  a  atop- 
;  or,  it  may  be  further  puri&ed  by 
ram  drj  chloride  of  cali-inm. 

A  dark,  feddith-colourcil.  voU- 
iMiiH  an  odour  intermediate  lie- 
if  efalorine  and  iodine,  but  much 
ithif;  and  offenaive.  It  suIidiSua 
^,  umI  4Kiili  at  about  1-15^  Fnlir. 
'  Kdnble  in  water,  more  wi  in  ulco- 
ndanEly  lo  in  ether.  Its  ai{ueoua 
tbt*  like  chlorine,  bnt  leta  power- 
bj^mgen  it  formi  qturodbu'mic 
rith  Uie  baact,  componnili  calkHl 

It*  ap.  gr.  ia  2-tr7G;  that  of  its 

b  readily  remgniaed  bj  its 
-,  and  roliLtiUt;,  and  by  the  coloDr 
r;  by  iU  giving  a  yellow iah- white 
■ith  nitrate  of  ailver.  which  ia 
I  fay  tfae  action  of  liglit ;  and  by 
■tnng  an  orange  or  yellow  colour 

■  ■  Md  tinga  to  lohilion  of  chlu- 


tg  IpJia^  mad  bms  ixenj 


adminiatered  in  gtiitre,  ■crofala,  Ac.,  in  the 
form  of  an  ai|ueoua  aolution  compoiod  of  1 
part  of  bromine  to  40  of  water,  of  which  6  or 
6,  dropa  i«  tho  dusc;  but  it  is  mure  nanalfy 
^iven  under  tlie  fomi  of  bromide  of  potuaaiuin 
(which  (M).  The  nolation  has  alao  been  Dsed 
aa  a  lotion.  It  ia  rery  poiaoiioiu;  the  anti- 
dotea,  4c.,  reaemble  thoae  for  iodine.  Siw 
Bbouidi,  Solutions,  Ac. 

BEOirCHITIS  (bron(f-ki'.).  [L.;  prinj.Or,] 
In  patXologg,  inflamuiatiun  of  Ibe  mncoua 
lining  of  the  broachiii  or  imaller  mmiBcatione 
of  the  windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  ia 
popularly  culled  a  'cold  on  the  cheat.' 

Symp.  The  naual  aymptom*  am  lioarMDeas 
dry  rough,  and  a  alight  degree  of  fever,  fol- 
'owed  by  eipectoration  of  mucua,  at  lint  thin, 
lOd  sfterwardi  thick  and  copioui.  Id  tho 
•everer  forma  there  it  more  fever,  congh,  and 
appmaion  at  the  cheat,  Isc. 

lyeaim.  It  generally  yictJa  to  aniall  and 
repeated  doaea  of  ipecacuanha,  and  antimonial 
diaphoretici;  a  light  diet  and  mild  purgative* 
'  ling  at  the  aamc  time  ailopti'd. 

BBON'CZOCXLE      (brong'-ko-aile).       See 

BSOirZE.  [En^.,  Fr.,  Oer.]  Sfit.  Sit,  h.; 
BsONzi^It.  Analloy  oftiaaDdcapper,reniark- 
able  for  the  exactness  of  the  impreaaiona  which 
it  take*  by  monlding  «nd  etamping,  a*  well  an 
for  ita  great  durability.  It  hm  hence  been 
alwaya  eitenaively  employed  in  the  canting  of 
bnta,  medal*,  atutue*,  tui.  In  aadent  time*, 
vhen  the  manofacture  of  ateel  wa*  ill-nnder- 
itood,  cutting  initrumenta  were  commonly 
inude  of  it  It  was  alao  Uie  general  material 
}r  coins  of  nmall  value  j  a,  uae  which,  of  late 
yearn,  bat  been  revived  in  several  of  the  state* 
of  Enrupe,  and  atill  more  recently  in  the 
of  tliesB  realraa.  Bell-inctal,  gnn- 
id  apeculnm-metal,  are  mere  varieties 
of  hronie. 

Preji.  On  the  small  acale,  this  alloy  ia  pre- 
pared in  crucililea ;  but  for  stRtacs  and  lai^r 
works,  on  revcrberatory  heartha.  The  fusion 
of  the  niixeil  metals  ia  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
possible  under  pouDde<l  charcoal,  and  the 
melted  inus  i*  frequently  stirred  tiigetlier  to 
produce  a  perfect  mixture,  before  caating. 

The  pro[:ortion*  of  the  materinU  *o  vary  in 
different  caatinga,  tliut  it  is  nlmo«t  impos«ilile 
t<)  lay  precisely  what  quantities  arc  tho  beat. 
The  t'nllowjni:  are  given  as  einmple« : — 

a.  For  EdoB'Tuom :— Copper,  100  parts; 
tin.  14  purt't.  When  akilfully  hardened  and 
temjicrcil  this  alliiy  ia  capable  of  receiving  an 
ed^  nearly  e<|Uul  to  thnt  of  ateel. 

ft.  For  OiLDiSQ ; — 1.  Copper,  82  pnrta  ; 
zinr,  If*  parts)  tin,  3  parts;  lead  2  |iarta. 

2.  From  copper,  83  jHtrte;  zinc,  17  parts; 
tin,  2  purt»;  lead.  1  part. 

c.  For  MBl>il8:~l.  Copper.  89  parts ;  tin, 
8  part*;  linp,  3  parts.  Tlii*  alloy  aa.-iumcB  a 
beautifol  antique  appeiinmce  by  age,  and  take* 
J  sharp  itn/iFcuion  bj  stamping. 

2.  (M.  Chaadtit.)  Copper,  95  pftrta;  tiu>  4 
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or  6  parts.  This  is  also  excellent  for  any 
small  castings 

d.  For  M0RTAB8 : — Copper,  93  parts;  lead, 
6  parts ;  tin,  2  parts. 

0.  For  Statitabt: — 1.  Copper,  88  parts; 
tin,  9  parts;  zinc,  2  parts;  lead,  1  part. 

2.  Copper,  82|  parts;  sine,  1(H  purti;  tin, 
6  parts ;  lead,  2  parts.  These  are  very  nearly 
the  proportions  of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Loois  XV. 

8.  Copper,  90  parts ;  tin,  9  parts ;  lead,  1 
part. 

4.  Coppei*,  91  parts ;  tin,  9  parts. 

Ob*.  Several  analyses  have  been  made  of 
ancient  outting-instmments,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  tin  varies  from 
4(  to  15( ;  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that 
more  dependii  on  the  exact  mode  of  tempering 
the  alloy,  than  on  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  ing^redients.  Lead  and  zinc  are  inad- 
missible in  bronze  for  this  pm^pose.  One  or 
two  per  cent,  of  iron  may,  nevertheless,  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ancient  bronze 
used  for  springs  contained  only  3^  to  4$^  of  tin. 
The  edges  and  lips  of  bronze  mortars  most  bo 
cArefally  tempered  by  heating  them  to  a 
cherry  red,  and  then  plonging  them  into  cold 
water,  as  unless  so  treated  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  broken  in  use.    Hee  Bbll-xjetal,  Brass, 

GUV-HXTAL,  &c. 

Bronso'-powder.  8^,  Bbokzb.  A  name 
given  to  various  powders  having  a  rich  me- 
tallic appearance,  which  thoy  retain  when 
applied  on  varnish,  or  when  mixed  with  it,  as 
in  surface  bronzing. 

Prep,  1.  GOLD-coLOnsBD  : — a.  FromDatch- 
foil,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  grind- 
ing. Cheap  and  looks  well,  and  is  very  durable 
when  varnished. 

b.  From  gold-leaf,  as  the  last* 

c.  Precipitated  powder  of  gold. 

d.  From  verdigris,  8  oz. ;  tutty-powder,  4 
OS. ;  borax  and  nitre,  of  each  2  oz. ;  bichloride 
of  mercury,  j-  oz. ;  grind  them  together,  make 
the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  oH,  and  then 
fuse  it;  when  cold,  roll  it  into  thin  sheets  or 
leaves,  and  grind  it  as  in  No.  1. 

2.  Ibov-ooloubsd  : — Rumbago»  in  fine 
powder. 

8.  Kbd: — Sulphate  of  copper,  100  parts; 
carbonate  of  soda,  60  parts ;  mix,  and  apply 
heat  until  they  unite  into  a  mass ;  then  cool, 
powder,  and  add  of  copper  filings,  15  parts ; 
again  well  mix,  and  keep  the  compound  at  a 
white  heat  for  about  twentv  minutes ;  lastly, 
when  cold,  reduce  the  'residuum'  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  wash  it  in  pure  water,  and 
dry  it. 

4.  SlLYBB: — Bismuth  and  tin,  of  each,  loz.; 
melt  them  together,  and  add  of  quiduilver,  1 
to  li  oz. ;  when  cold  powder  it. 

06#.  The  above  are  used  l^  painters,  japan- 
ners,  Ac    See  BisuLFHiDa   ov   Tin,  Fow- 

Z>XB8,  &0. 

BBQVZlVa.    The    procesi    of  giving 


to  the  sarfisoe  of  copper, 
metals.    The  following  methods 
mended  fbr  this  purpose : — 

1.  To  the  surboe  of  the  spedm 
roughly  cleaned  axid  polished,  evenl 
m  brash,  the  ciommon  croens-powde 
rouge'),  previously  made  into  a  i 
with  water.  When  diji  place  i 
ladle,  or  on  a  common  fir»-shon( 
it  over  a  dear  fire  for  about  < 
lastly,  when  sufficiently  eold»  pel 
plate-brush.  This  gives  a  very 
ance,  similar  to  tlMt  on  tea-oitt 
depending  on  the  duraMaon  and  t 
heat  employed. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  sobstitiituBg 
dered  plumbago  for  crocus  powd 
beautiful,  but  deeper  cokmrcd  ai 
mauent  tiian  that  produced  by  N< 

8.  As  the  preocNling,  but  em; 
tures  of  plumbago  and  crocus  in 
portions,  according  to  the  shade  d 

4.  A  dilute  solution  of  liver 
(sulphurated  potash)^  or  of  hydi 
ammonia,  is  applied  with  a  came 
to  the  medal  previously  slightly  wi 
dry,  the  surface  is  c&ther  lefl 
brushed  off.  If  liver  of  sulph 
used,  it  wUl  be  better  to  wash  it 
hot  water ;  but  without  the  sligh 
This  gives  the  appearance  of  1 
bronze. 

6.  Verdig^s,  2  oz. ;  and  sal-amn 
are  dissolved  in  vinegar,  1  pint;  t 
tore  is  diluted  with  water,  until  i 
slightly  metallic,  when  it  is  boH 
minut^  and  filtered  for  use,  Co 
&c  (thoroughly  clean)^  are  stef 
liquor  at  the  boiling-point,  untU 
effect  is  produced.  Care  must  be 
keep  them  in  it  too  long.  Whi 
they  are  carefully  wash^  in  ho 
dried.    Effect  as  the  last. 

6.  Verdigris  and  vermilion,  d 
alum  and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each, 
fine  powder);  vinegar,  q.  s.  to 
paste.  This  is  spread  over  the  1 
copper,  which  is  then  nniforml} 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  well  wash 
The  tint  may  be  deepened  by  r 
process.  The  addition  of  a  littli 
inclines  the  colour  to  a  chestnut-1 
little  borax  to  a  yellowish-brown. 
Chinese  for  copper  tea-urns,  &o. 

7.  Sal-ammoniac,  1  oz.;  era 
3  oz. ;  common  salt,  8  oz. ;  hot  ^ 
dissolve ;  then  add  of  nitrate  of 
dissolved  in  i  a  pint  of  water;  1 
with  it  repeatedly  moisten  the  ai 
in  a  damp  situation),  by  means  of 
Produces  a  very  antique  appeanu 

8.  Salt  of  sorrel,  1  oz. ;  sal  ami 
distilled  vinegar,  1  quwt;  dissG 
last.    Much  used  for  bronze  figm 

9.  A  vezy  weak  solirtian  of  I 


broote'Uke^  or  m  antiqoe  metallic  appeaxance,\^\a\ai»Lm,  v^vofi  isHSiiGkiL^uAs  ^^ 
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blading'  maetmu,  boldenv 
le«  of  ooppCT  and  brau. 
m  >iiil  mlphAte  of  copper, 
r,  1  pint ;  diaaolte  j  mab 
utitdea  with  it;  let  thorn 
jlvtdoa  of  Terdig™>  '  <"< ! 
rinegBT,  i  pinti  vhendrj. 
loft  linuli.  and  either  loiiie 
Mr.  I7i«l  for  tin  csitingi, 
properlj  cleaned)  are  eitber 
■bed  over,  with  k  loliitiiiD 
per  or  of  Tcrdiffiu.  Id  b 
eqiure  a  coating  of  pore 
od  arc  then  «aib«d.  Thii 
imn  and  ateal  nioda.    It  is 


appearance  may  be  ^reo 
r  aipoQiig  it  to  the  fumei 
of  aniBmiia,  or  Imouruiig 

time  in  •  wintioa  of  bjdro- 
oia.  gr  in  dihile  nitric  acid. 
a|.     A  term  connqtmlj  ip- 
ceu  of  iiapartiog  a  bnniiu- 
ippeanoca  to  the  proloiiuiDt 

■nrlaoH  <^  flgnra  mtide  of 
atei  of  iVi^  &e.  It  ii  ef- 
pingthem  a  coat  of  tul-wniih 
n  this  ii  ncarlj  di;,  appbiiiK. 
'  of  coUoB.  or  a  tamethair 
the  ordiiMtj  netallie  bronw- 

rcfetred  to.  Sometimei  the 
id  in  a  lit^  hag  of  miulio, 
s  the  lurfani.  The  article* 
nrd*  Tantithed. 
and  bj  mixing:  tbe  bronxe- 
1  ■  little  weak  {[qi>-*'*^>  '^ 
mtiBt  whMi  dry  and  hard. 


a,    FrotQ  broom -rtalks  burot. 

u  1  dinretic  in  dropsy. 

:  tt    Obtained    by  diMolving 

Mar,  and  filtering  and  evapo- 
tioiL    It  ooniitbi  prinripally  of 


a  darkeni 

S.  Fint  'gfall'  the  gnod^  then  tarn  them 

r  ■  (hort  time  through  the  black  bath ;  neit 

ve  them  a  monlanl  of  nlphate  of  copper, 

then  p«u  ti»em  throagh  a  decoction  of  foitic, 

afti>rwsrdi   througb   a   bath  of  madder,  and 

again   thrangli   the   ioluUoa   of  sulphate  of 

copper  1  drain,  dry,  rinse  wdl,  and  finish  with 

boil  tn  soap  ami  water.    This  gives  ■  oassT- 

3.  tirst  give  the  goods  a  mordant  of  alom, 
then  a  bath  of  madder,  and  next  a  bath  of 
which  a  little  green  copporas  has 
been  added.    This  gives  a  oivkuioii-bbowh. 

b.  For  LiHJV  ■- — This  varies  little  from  that 
oommonly  employed  fbr  cotton. 

g.  For  Silk  • — 

1.  One  of  the  above  mordanta  is  followed  by 
batb    made  by  mixing    eqnal    parts  of  the 

deooctions  of  logwood,  fustic,  and  Braiil-mnd, 
The  shade  miiy  be  varied  by  altering  the  pni< 
portions  of  (he  decoctions;  Brazit-vood  rei- 
dening,  logwood  darkening,  and  ftuticyellowiug, 
tbe  tint. 

2.  AnnottA,  4ot.;  and  pearlash,  1  lb.;  an 
diss(dved  in  boiling  water,  q.  s. ;  tbe  silk  is 
passed  throngfa  it  tor  two  hours,  than  taken 
out,  and  squreied  dry  t  it  is  next  passed 
tbrangh  a  mordant  of  alom,  and  then  thrangh 
a  bath  of  Brsiil-wood,  followed  by  another  of 
logwood  to  which  a  little  greea  copperas  has 
been  added. 


irWoOL:— 

.  Boil  tbe  doth  in   a   mixed  mordant  of 

m,  common  nit.  and  water,  then  dye  it  in  a 

bath  or  logwood  to  whicha  little  green  copperas 

.   has  been  added.    2oi.  of  alam,  and  1  oi.  of 

lalt,  ire  required  for  every  lb.  of  wool. 

2,  Boil  Uie   gnuds  in   a   mordant  of  ainm 
imd  eulphatf  of  iron,  then  pass  tbem  tbroagb 
s  bsth  of   madder.    The   more  copperas  tite 
erly  used  in  I  darker   will    be    the    die.     Qood   proportions 
SB  antadd,  Ac.  are  £  parts  of  slnm  and  3  of  copperas. 

CDBAIL.  [Ft.]  The  root  of  3.  (iive  a  mordant  of  slum  snd  tartar,  then 
ff»  lalCra),  cleaned,  dried,  and  |  pass  the  goods  through  a  madder  hath ;  next 
the  end.  Used  ss  a  tootb- 1  run  them  through  a  bath  of  galls  and  nnmach 
or  logwood  to  which  a  little  acetate  or  sulphate 
m.  Jul  (eoctis  camibns),  Jul'-    of  iron  baK  been  added. 

Oim.U>K,  Jus,  Fr.;  Flkibch- I  4.  Uordant  the  cloth  as  last,  dye  in  a 
In  eootrry.  the  liquor  in  which  '  maddtr  bath,  remove  the  cloth,  add  a  little 
imltd.  Broth  is  diatinguislird  ucctate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  aud  again  pass  it 
ita  inferior  strength  and  quan- '  tlirough  the  bath,  as  long  as  necessary. 
Ig,  Ac  It  cantiina  much  of  I  5.  liive  the  clotU  a  light  blue  ground 
of  the  meat  See  BoiuHa.  wilb  indigo,  and  then  a  murdanC  of  alam ; 
now,  and  lasUy  run  it  through  a  lutb  of 
I.     Eveiy  shade  of  brown  mny  '  madder. 

Imost  at  will,   by  miiturea  of        6.  A  mordant  of  alum       '  *  "*--  '"" ' 

w>  with  Uues  and   blacks ;  or  ,  by,  first  a  butU  of  inaiidi 
aite  dye*.     The  foUowing  are  ,  buth  of  weld  or  fustic 


I  liquor   has 

way  every 

\Miii  or  ace- 1  Moif  to  OA^ 

%  IbUo<rod        7.  Bod  fu. 


^._  ..usly    added.     In    tbis 

ladt,  troin  iiobdOb£  and  OlWi" 
cnnaiuuT,  may  be  produced. 
iic-chijH^  1  lb.,  fof  2  bouts;  peu 
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the  cloth  through  the  hath  for  1  hour ;  take 
it  out  and  drain;  add  of  green  copperas,  1^  oz. ; 
good  madder,  4  oz. ;  boil  for  a  iiliort  time,  and 
again  pass  the  cloth  through  the  bath, 
until  it  acquires  the  proi)er  tint.  Bbonze- 
BB0WN8,  and  erery  similar  shade,  may  be  thus 
given  by  varying  the  proportiuns. 
e.  The  following  are  called  sus'sTAimyE 

or  DIHBCT  BBOWNB  : — 

1.  Decoction  of  oak-bark.  It  dyes  wool  of 
a  fast  brown  of  various  shades,  according  to 
the  quantity  employed.  A  mordant  of  alum 
brightens  it. 

2.  I»fk»io»  or  decoction  of  walnnt-peeh. 
Dyes  wool  and  silk  a  brown,  which  is  bright- 
ened by  alum. 

3.  Horte-^keHnut-peelt,  A  raordsint  of 
chloride  of  tin  turns  it  on  the  bbonzx;  and 
sugar  of  lead,  on  the  BSDiMSH-BBOWir.  f 

4.  Catechu  or  Terra  Japonica,  V6t  cot- 
tons. Blue  vitriol  turns'  it  on  the  bUonze, 
and  green  copperas  darkeoR  it,  when  applied 
as  mordants.  Acetate  of  alumina  as  4  mor- 
dant brightens  it.  The  French  dolou#^  gab- 
MBLITB,  is  given  with  1  lb,  of  catechu,  4  oz.  of 
verdigris,  and  5  oz.  of  sal-ammoDiae.      * 

5.  Sulphate  or  chloride  of  manganese.  Dis- 
solved in  water  with  a  little  ^rtaric  acid,  it 
gives  the  bronze  tint  called  solitaibe.  The 
stuif,  after  being  passed  through  the  solution, 
is  turned  through  a  weak  lye  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  through  anotlier  of  chloride  of 
lime,  to  heighten  and  fix  it. 

6.  Prussiate  of  copper,  •  This  gives  a  fine 
bbonzb  or  yellowish-bbown  to  silk.  A 
mordant  of  blue  vitriol  is  commonly  first  given, 
followed  by  a  bath  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

BSOWN  PIO'MElirTS.  The  principal  and 
most  useful  of  these  are — HtiU>er,  terra  di 
Sienna  (both  burnt  and  raw),  Spanish  brown, 
and  some  of  the  ochres.  Brown,  of  almost 
any  shade,  may  be  made  by  the  admixture  of 
blacks  with  reds  and  yellows,  or  with  greens, 
in  different  proportions.    See  Bistbe,  New- 

CASTLB-BLICK,*  OcnBES,  SePIA,  &C. 

Span'ish  Brown.    See  Ochbes. 

BBOWV  PDTK.    See  Yellow  Pigments. 

BBOWV'IBQ.  In  cookery,  a  fluid  prepara- 
tion used  to  colour  and  flavour  gravies,  soups, 
&c 

Prep.  1.  Sugar,  4  oz. ;  and  butter,  I  oz. ; 
are  melted  in  a  frying-pan  or  ladle  with  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  water,  and  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued until  the  whole  has  turned  of  a  deep 
brown ;  the  heat  is  then  lowered  a  little,  and 
some  port  wine  (about  1  pint)  is  gradually 
poured  in ;  the  pan  is  now  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred  until  the 
roasted  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved ;  it  is  then 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  |  oz.  each,  of  bruised 
pimento  and  black  pepper,  5  or  6  shalots  (cut 
small),  a  little  mace  and  finely  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  I  pint  of  mushroom  catsup,  added. 
The  bottle  is  shaken  daily  for  a  week,  and  the 
clear  liquid,  after  6  or  6  days'  repose,  decanted 
'  Uuder  Black  FiGMurrs. 


into  another  bottle.    Keh-fiiToaredp 
pensive. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  nnng  rtRmg 
water,  instead  of  wine.  A  glanfnl 
may  be  added  after  bottling  it. 

3.  Sugar-colouring    1    pint;    nl^. 
mushroom-catsup,  i  pint;    apiei^  ^ 
cellent  for  all  ordinary  pfnrposaa. 

4.  Lump  sugar  (powdered),  8^ 
oil.  I  lb. ;  heat  as  before ;   then  add, 
wine,  1  quart;  Cape  winev  8  qnaitis 
6  oz. ;  mixed  spice,  4  oi. }  black  peppaftl 
mace,  1  oz. ;  mlt,  1  lb. ;  lemon  jnifl^  * 
catsup,  1  quart ;  mix  WelL 

6.  Good  spirit-oolonring  or 
and  mushroom-catsup,  of  emch,  1 
maica  pepper,  black  pepper,  and 
each,  4  oz. ;  cloves,  cassia,  amd  maec^ 
of  each  |  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered 
minutes ;  digest  for  14  days,  and  atnlM 

6.  Colouring,  8  pints ;  mnahroom-erii 
pint;  common  salt,  f  lb.;  ChiH  Hi 
(strongest),  |  pint ;  spice,  q.  a.  Hatf  •  || 
British  brandy  or  mm  may  be  addei 

Obs.  The  above  are  excellent  additta 
gravies,  soups,   &c;  and  of  thenuatfM 
most  admirable  saucea  for  fldi, 
game. 

Browning   (for  Gun-Barrels). 
following  are  current  formnlie  :-^ 

1.  Blue  vitriol,  4  oz. ;  tincture  of  i 
iron,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  disaolva^  wm 
aquafortis  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitiek  of 
1  oz. 

2.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirit  of  bU 
each,  1  oz. ;  aquafortis,  i  oz. ;  water,  1  ; 
as  last. 

3.  Butter  of  antimony  and  sweet  dU* 
parts;  well  shaken  together.    To  be  Ifl 

j  to  the  iron  previously  warmed. 

'  Obs.  The  above  fluids  are  rubbed  ci 
barrel  (previously  well  polished  and  dM 
off  with  whiting  to  remove  the  oil)L 
allowed  to  remain  on  for  some  hoorii  ori 
the  next  day,  when  they  are  rubbed  off^ 
a  stiff  brush.  The  process  may  be  rsM 
if 'neoeiisary.  The  barrel  is  next  wmm 
water  in  which  a  little  pearlash  or  soil 
been  dissolved,  and  aften^'ards  well  liM 
clean  water ;  it  is  then  polished,  eithsr 
the  burnisher,  or  with  a  brush  and  beti^ 
Sometimes  a  coat  of  tough  sheUsc  van 
applied. 

BBU'CEA*  f'BhVk).  False  cuspam  ( 
see). 

I      BBU'CIA.    CaH^^XA  •  4  Aq.    [Eng 

,  Syn.  Bbu'cine  ;  Bbu'civa,  L.  An  aUtak 
covered,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  i 
bark  of  bru^eia  anHdifsenter^ica,  and  aftei 
associated  with  strychnia,  in  mix  Doflnea 
Prep.  Ground  nux  vomica,  or  the  h 
brucia  antidysenteriea,  is  boiled  in  dihd 
phuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  deeootkm 
with  hydrate  of  lime  (in  exeees);  the 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  boiled  in  i 

\(«9.  ^.  *%EAY %aA  VIbA  \Aas0gu%  «SteB«i 


Baciss—Bua. 
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re  of  CTiid«  itiyehDii  and  bmrU 
tlw  fluid  cooUidDd  the  remainder 

^nporktion.  Thii  in  pandered 
in  cold  aloohol,  wbich  diuolvea 
i;  the  lolDtioii  famiahea  eryitalx 
I*  evminrktion.  It  mijr  be  further 
•erjMaUiwtion  fram  alcohoL 
abb  in  850  puti  of  cold,  and 
att  of  bot  watery  freelT  mluble 
Ided  to  the  dilate  uidi  nntil  tbcy 
id,  it  fomu  crjelalluahle  BtiU, 
A  br  evaparation. 

in  uatingnisbed  from  (try chnia, 
tnj  leipecta  it  reumblet,  bj  it* 
lity  in   both  dilute  atid  abaolute 

iti  inMlubility  in  etber.  With 
(  ■trik«s  a  tine  rad  coIquTi  whirrb 
U  nlphureLted  hydrogen  and  lul- 
1.    Iodic  acid,  chloric  acid,  and 

(bcDoie).  ^m.  Conrr'aio,  Cok- 
Comraiox,  Medbtbibsuhe,  Fr.; 
QrracHr.xo,  Sx,  Ger-  A  cou- 
t  in  papular  langnage  applied 
■Mi  in  which  there  i*  an  eitruviuii- 
Kd  owing  to  the  ruptnre  of  the 
A,  with  ctinaequent  discoloration 
tkn  of  the  part. 

Id  common  ca*ea,  mScicntlj' 
oa  maj  be  rubbed  with  a  little 
■  N^liniment;  or,  if  the  inUHm- 
eoaaidi'rable,  they  may  be  batbed 
tie  weak  guiilard  iratvr,  or  with 
il  witer.  In  more  nevere  cawa 
•  bt  applied.  See  CoBtDBluB. 
na  BUCK.  Sec  Vaunibheh. 
WICK  O&EEB.    Sue  Gbeks  Pio- 

D  (-Bin).  A  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
Inl  from  tlie  ruit  of  white  hrvouy 
Nea,  JarqO-  It  ia  obtuined  from 
tact  of  thi;  ripreitned  juice,  by  iio- 


filLrat 


and    < 


■.    A  yeiloniib -white  m«u.     It 
)BrK:itive;    and,    in    large   duwa. 
It  enteri    into   tho   coiDjKniti 
lack  mediriue*. 

aDSmSAK.       In     eootery, 
)Ia  podrida  vannutly  ^uvpurvd,  ai> 
it  and   bacy  of  tlic  maker  dii 

tandelL)  Take  kUcpi  of  cold  iiipai 
ikkly  until  bruwn,  and  put  thi'i 
o  keep  Ibem  hot  Tlii.'U  cleuii  til 
e  Eat ;  put  in  it  jcreeuH  and  ciirrol 
traledand  chopped  auiall) ;  u<ld 
*,  prpper,  and  iialt;  make  tliei 
d  pat  tLem  ruuod  tlie  beef  with 
Cold  bailed  pork  la  a  belter  m; 
nbbla  aod  aquenk  than  beef.  In 
hm  alioea  tboold  he  very  thin  and 


BnCKTHOEH.   Syn.    BHAn'Kr-a,  L.     Tho 

r*B»i'«i«cn/Aar'(wi(i[Linn.),  Berriei  (BiC'CJt 
BHAk'ni.  L.),  cathart^Pi  juice  of  the  berne* 
(buc'ccb  b.,  L.)  il  officinal  in  the  B.  P.  See 
RBAUnniE,  SvKuPB,  Ac. 

BUCE'WHEJIT.     Sue  WHiar. 

BOO.  Sg».  CVmejc,  L.  i  PcMAigfe  SV.j 
Wakzs,  Oer.  A  name  popularly  and  very 
loowly  applied  to  a  vaat  number  of  inaecta 
tliat  inteat  lionae*  and  phtnla;  in  loalogy, 
bemipterouB  ioiectB  of  the  genni  'cimei,'  of 
wliich  there  are  many  hundred  apeciea ;  appr,, 
the  bed-bug. 

Bug.  Sya,  Bbd'-bpo,  Hovsi'-b.,  Wail-b, 
WilL'-tOEBK*.  Ac.;  Ci'hex  DOHIS'TICra, 
C.   LBCTrLA"BIFB   (Liun.),   L.;   PUSAIBB,  Fr. ; 

BiTTWASzl,  HArewAKiE,  Gler.      An  Inacct 
wall  known  in  all   the  larger  towni  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  in  the  bnta  of  aqualid 
poverlj  everywhere,  to  require  a  deacriptiun 
It  in  idmoat  the  only  apeciea  of  the  bug- 
that  haa  uDdcvelaped  wiiigi.     Ita  intro- 
ion  to  Enghuid  is  bclirved  tu  have  occurred 
after  the  great  Fire  of  Liindou(A.ii.  1GG6). 
lun  blood  nppean  to  be  ita  favourite  food ; 
it  will  also  eat  grain,  seed,  flour,  dried 
paste,  aiie,  soft  deal,  beech,  osier,  kc.    Cedar, 
maliogany,  and  tiie  odarous  and  harder  woodg^ 
arc  uBuoJIy  avoided  by  thia  inaect.     Aroniatics, 
perfumes,  and  itrongodnurs generally,  are  un. 
'avorable  to  ita  propafpition. 

Exterm,,  ifc.  Variana  means  have  been 
idopted  to  prevent  the  acceuion,  ami  to  de- 
stroy or  drive  away,  tliese  enemies  of  "tared 
reet  reaturer,  baluij  sleep."  Amonif 
ertain  of  these  is  tfaoruugh  cleanli- 
rvutilation.  llie  fumiturv  brokera 
pat  articles  iufcated  nitii  these  inseebi  into  a 
uom  with  doora  and  windows  fitting  quitfl 
^lose,and  aulfjectthcm  to  the  fumea  of  burning 
inlphur  or  chlorine  gaa.  In  the  tmall  way, 
puisonons  washes  are  commonly  resorted  to. 
Kor  tbia  purpoitc  nothing  is  more  elTcctiva 
than  chloride  of  lime  or  chloride  of  zinc;  the 
latter  ln-in);  preferable  to  the  other  on  acconnt 
of  ita  being  comparstively  acrutlesa. 

or  have  been  recimmeniled  for  thia  parpoae : — 

1.  Corrosive  sablimati!  (in  powder)  and  hy- 
drochloric acid,  of  each,  1  ox.;  hot  water,  } 
pint ;  agitate  them  together  nutil  tlie  first  la 
comjiletely  dissolved.  It  is  applied  witli  a 
[uint-brush,  oheerving  to  ruh  it  well  into  the 
crui'bi  atiJ  joints.  This  ia  the  common  '  bug 
wuhh '  of  the  ahopa.      It  is  a  deadly  poison  1 

2.  As  the  lost,  hilt  aubatituting  2  oa.  of  sal- 
uiiitiioniHC  for  the  hydmchloric  ac^id. 

3.  Oil  of  turpentine,  Iplut;  niniphin-,2  oz.; 
diiwjlve.    Very  cleanly  and  elfertiye. 

4.  Tobacco- water,  made  bj-  steeping  2  oi. 
of  good  ahag  in  1  pint  of  worm  water,  for  a 

B.  Crude  pyn>li)(neons  acid, 

6.  Coal-lar  naphtha,  n.ia.  as  well  as  N,^  3 
(aief^)  dioiilil  never  be  n««l  by  cnnrtle-light, 
M  it  is  eitxnairely  iuDammahle.    Whuu  tto 
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Ill 


fmell  of  the  oomxnon  naphtha  is  objectionable, 
beniol  or  benane  may  be  used  instead.  The 
celebrated  nostrum  vended  under  the  name  of 
**  Insecticide  **  is  said  to  be  nothing  bat 
benzoL 

7.  Sulphurated  potash  (in  powder),  6  oz.; 
soft  soap,  i  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  \  pint,  or 
q.  s,  to  make  a  species  of  soft  ointoient.  The 
odour  of  the  last  three  (Not.  6,  6, 7)  is  rather 
persistent  and  disagreeable  i  but  they  ve  very 
effective. 

8.  Strong  mercurial  ointment^  soft  soap,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts,  triturated  to- 
gether.   Rather  greasy  and  dirty. 

9.  Scotch  or  Welsh  snuff,  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  soft  soap. 

10.  Sulphur,  or  souUls,  in  impalpable  powder, 
blown  into  the  cracks  or  joints,  or  scattered  in 
a  fine  dood,  by  means  of  a  hollow  ball  or 
balloon  of  vulcanised  India  rubber  filled  with 
it  and  famished  with  a  small  wooden  jet  or 
mouth-piece^  or  in  any  other  convenient  man- 
ner. Very  deanly  and  effective.  Dumont's 
*  Patent  Vermin  Killer,'  as  well  as  the  whole 
host  of  imitations  of  it^  is  of  this  kind. 

Obs,  Out  of  the  above  list  there  is  ample 
room  for  selection.  The  common  practice  is 
to  take  the  bedstead,  or  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture, to  |4eces,  before  applying  them. 

These  pests  exist  only  in  dirty  houses.  A  care- 
ful housewife  or  servant  will  soon  completely  de- 
stroy them.  The  surest  method  of  destruction  is 
to  catch  them  individually  when  thev  attack  the 
person  in  bed.  When  their  bite  is  felt,  instantly 
rise  and  light  a  candle  and  capture  them. 
This  may  be  troublesome,  but  if  there  be  not 
a  great  number  a  few  nights  will  finish  them. 
When  there  is  a  large  number,  and  they  have 
gained  a  lodgment  in  the  tbnbers,  take  the 
bed  in  pieces,  and  fill  in  all  the  i^iertures  and 
joints  with  a  mixture  of  soft  iu^'p  and  Scotch 
snuff.  A  piece  of  wicker-work^  called  a  bug- 
TBAF,  placed  at  the  head  of  t^  bed,  forms  a 
receptacle  for  them,  and  tfa«oi  they  may  be 
daily  caught  till  no  more  are  left.  Oil-punting 
a  wall  is  a  sore  means  of  excluding  and  de- 
stroying them.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these 
insects  are  so  fond  of  narrow-leaved  dittany  or 
pepperwort  {lepidium  twiereUe),  that  if  a 
bunch  of  it  be  suspended  near  their  haunts, 
they  will  settle  in  it,  and  may  be  thus  easily 
captured.  It  is  said  to  be  commonly  used  as 
a  bug-trap  in  some  of  our  rural  districts. 
Water,  poured  boiling  firom  the  spout  of  a 
kettle  into  the  cracks  and  joints,  is  a  cleanly 
and  certain  remedy,  which  we  have  often  seen 
employed;  so  also  is  a  jet  of  steam ;  they  are 
boUi  destructive  to  all  insects,  and  ^ml  be 
found  particularly  so  to  beetles. 

The  proper  time  for  attacking  these  pests  is 
early  in  March,  or  shortly  before  they  are  re- 
vived from  their  dormant  state  by  the  warm 
weather.    See  Ivbeots. 

Har'vait  Bug.    See  Acabi. 

BV'GLE  (bu'gl).  An  elongated  cylindrical 
ghu  betd.    See  Bjiad. 


BUVIOV  (-yttn}.  A 
swelling  on  the  ball  of  the  great  1 
fVom  pressure,  and  irritation  bj  t 
treatment  recommended  for  comi 
to  bunions ;  hot  in  ooneeqnmioa  o 
extension  of  the  diiaass,  the  e 
tedious.  A  bunion  may  often  \ 
stopped  and  removed  by  pcmltioin 
the  proper  time,  careAdly  opcm 
Uncet.    See  Cobks. 

BUH,  A  well-known  kind  of 
cake. 

Prep,   1.  BATH-Binra: — As  6^ 
little  candied  lemon  and  orange  p 
ting  a  little  grated  peel  and  a 
comfits  on  the  top  of  each. 

2.  Cbosb-buks  : — Fkmr,  2|  lbs.; 
I  lb.;  coriander  seeds,  oaana*  a 
each  (powdered),  q.  a. ;  make  a 
butter,  i  lb. ;  (mssol^rad  in)  hot  i 
work  with  three  taldeapoonfnlai 
it  befoM  the  fire  for  an  luKir  torii 
it  into  buns,  and  set  them  before 
tin  for  half  an  hour ;  bstly,  brusi 
with  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

8.  Madbiba-btikb  : — Batter,  8 
flour,  1  lb.;  powdered  sugar,  6 
nutmeg  (gyrated) ;  powdered  ging 
way  seeds,  of  each,  ^  teaspoonful 
together,  then  add  as  much  milk 
and  fisrment ;  lastly,  bake  on  tins 
oven. 

4.  PLAlVBUNB:~Flonr,2Ibs.;1 
sugar,  6  oz. ;  a  little  salt,  caraway, 
make  a  paste  with  y«ist,  4  sp 
warm  milk,  q.  s. ;  as  before. 

5.  PsNiTY-BUNB : — To  the  last 
rants,  well  washed,  i  lb. ;  and  wi 
by  steeping  a  little  saffron  in  it»  q 
light  yellow  tinge  to  them. 

6L  Rich  bttvs  :— Fine  flour,  3 
1  lb. ;  butter,  2  lbs.  (melted,  and 
rose  water,  4  oz.;  currants^  1  11 
pint ;  as  before. 

Oba,  The  great  secret  in  pro 
buns  is,  the  use  of  sweet  yeast  i 
currants  only,  and  thoroughly  wi 
last  in  a  sieve  or  oolander,  to  i 
before  adding  them  to  the  dough. 

BTTBOIABIBS.  The  common 
of  locks  and  bolts,  alarum-bells  a 
are  frequently  found  useless  h 
houses  from  burglars ;  but  a  light 
part  of  the  house,  or  a  small 
ground-floor,  with  the  means  of  i 
a  ^place  of  safety  from  its  enem 
seldom  known  to  fail.  A  oombin 
two  would  undoubtedly  be  doul 
The  bark  of  the  dog,  and  the  feai 
by  the  approach  of  the  light,  woi 
majority  of  rogues  of  commoc 
feeling.  A  dog  out  of  doors,  sjid  < 
accessible,  however  large  and  lie 
pacified  or  silenced  by  men  of ' 
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i  BbUb.*  ZVMte.  When  the 
■fteW  md  ili^bt  a  little  creoaote 
d  to  tbr  put.    If  s  Kwld,  the 

ba  flnt  pi«fccd  ntfa  ■  needle, 
t*v,  •nipped  with  >  pair  of 
rater  w&ieh  it  ccDtaini  tbould  be 
peaaad  oat.  Wben  < 
a<  a  finiiDant  fonnad  of  equal 
aoa^  baolioMi  ciatment,  ml  of 
d  vatcr.  maj  be  ued  instead. 
lit  fedi  Tcrj  hot  and  painful,  a 

W  applied  on  the  nu-face  td 
Erop*  of  CTCoaote,  or  of  tbe  Uni- 

fae  ipeead  with  a  knife.  Tliii 
1  ganeraDr  aaceeti  in  allaying 
ma;  be  fallowed  by  a  dretiing  cf 
itMicnt,  or  anj  rther  like  simple 
ntfiKHu  prcpaiation.  (hMul^ 
rfaat  ia  ooBiinoal;  awuited.  pro- 
'  •■;  Bmarting  or  pain :  whilit  it 
m  the  boning  letumtiim,  nod 
■rfaee  Mnn  aanunei  a  drj  icabb; 
ibieh,  bj   drcMins  with  wmple 

■  conua  off  and  leaTes  the  part 
tnuid  and  b«a]tbv  itate.    If  * 

iplied  it  H  be<t  to  keep  it  on  antil 
Unngin^  the  pari  into  veiy  cold 
Eatelj  after  the  receipt  of  m 
kind,  win  fMqnentl;  prerent  anj 
4f  being  Tcqnired.  In  all  cawa 
ifca  ihaald  be  adniiniiitered ;  and 
U  be  ntber  low  nutil  tbe  inSam- 

MUSS.  sUlbvi. 
HnDOU,  £(«i.  (Ind.  Ph.)  %a. 
■0  Tku.  SabUat.  CommoD  alt 
—(Mamai  part.  The  iiupijiiiated 
d  from  the  item  b;  incLaioo  (£■- 
,  IUd  Bemgaltntii,  Bntgal  tito). 
tlvfonnof  irrefcol'''  ■liininit  fng- 

■  ai  l«]Fe  a*  ■  pnt ;  more  or  Icks 
•dliRvnt  piwea  cif  fcravish  barki 

•  nliT  coIklt  and  aitriogent  taatc ; 
i  M  fmljr  n,  in  nater  and  in 
I  Mtriofcency  ia  due  to  the  preAcnte 
Md  f^lic  addi. — Pr<ip.  if  I'tft. 
IkoM  of  kino,  for  which  it  ban  been 
■lint  labatitute. — Prrp.     Same  an 


TW  pmce«  of  mukinp  butttr  by 
■  ifnitiiui  nf  churning  i«  eitr«iiielj  , 
'iiwfll  known.  The  chiof  <ibjei't4 , 
k  are  maintaiuiDp:  a  projwr  t<;ni.  ; 
■dacntain  detn^c  of  «x]ioeure  V> 
btiMK  cleanlinew  munt  aW  be 
lb  churn  and  other  ulenaila  licinft 
nldcd  out  with  water.  Wben  thu 
^H'  it  iboald  be  put  into  a  fre^b- 
^wtibtwUeh  fan*  been  itauiUog 


in  cold  watOT,  cold  wafer  ponrcd  on  it.  auil 
after  it  hai  acquired  aome  hirdneaa,  it  iiliould 
'  be  wbU  beaten  with  ■  flat  boanl  until  not  the 
leut  taste  of  the  bnttennilk  remaini,  and  tho 
water,  which  mait  be  often  changed,  becomeii 
quite  colourlem  and  taateleaa.  A  little  aalt 
maj  then  be  worked  into  it ;  after  which  it 
maj  be  weighwl  and  made  into  "  fimui,'  which 
abould  then  be  thrown  into  cold  water  con~ 
tained  in  an  earthen  pan  prorided  with  a  raver. 
In  thia  way  nice  and  cool  butter  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  hottest  weather. 

Dvoiartom  the  newly  aapaTHted  butter 
into  a  clean  veasel,  and  a  com  lichle  ii 
dimwn  acTcraJ  tjmea  ctoaawiie  thmngh  it,  to 
extract  an;  haira  that  may  adhere  to  it.  Thia 
operation  ii  performed  in  very  cold  apring 
water,  and  ia  followtd  by  tborongbly  waahing 
it  therein.  10  oa.  of  lalt  are  now  added  to 
every  atone-weight' of  the  batter,  nnd  well 

In  limmiUn,  tbe  milk  ia  generally  acnlJed 

copper  pana  OTer  a  charcoal  or  wood  fire, 
and  the  cream  collected  M  toon  ai  it  riaea,  or, 
and  more  frequently,  when  the  whole  hai  got 
cold.  It  ia  then  churned  in  the  uanal  way.  On 
the  imaJl  acale,  the  butter  ia  commonly  obtained 
from  thia  cream  hy  patiently  working  it  with 
the  hand  in  a  ahallow  pan  or  tub.  Without 
he  cream  ia  apt  to  abeorb  some  of  the 
from  the  charcoal,  which  impnrt  a  pecu- 
liar taate  to  the  butter.  Thia  ia  the  reaaon 
why  aome  of  tbe  DeTonahire  butter  baa  a  aligfat 
■moliy  flavour.  It  may  be  removed  by  tW 
rongh  waaliing  in  cold  water.  Of  late  yean, 
in  the  Urge  daiir-f  arma  of  Devonahire,  covered 
flnca,  with  openings  to  receive  the  bottoms  of 
the  pans,  Itavo  auiKraeded  open  fires,  hy  which 
the  danger  of  conLiniinaCiun  from  tlio  fomea 
ia  removed. 

Choice.  Freah  butter  bus  a  pleafont  oilnnr 
Dod  ia  of  an  equal  colour  thronglunit 
ita  Hubstunee.  If  it  smelLi  aoor,  the  butter- 
milk has  not  been  will  waahed  out;  and  if 
it  ia  streaked  or  vciuy,  it  ia  probiibly  mixed 
with  Rtale  butter  or  lard.  A  good  way  to  try 
hnttcr  ia  to  thrust  a  knife  into  it,  which  should 
not  smell  rancid  and  unpleasant  when  with- 
drawn. Rannd  and  atale  butter,  when  eaten 
in  quantity,  is  capable  uf  i>rodudng  dangerous 
symptoms. 

Pur.  The  cbcoper  kinds  of  bnttOT  are  fre- 
quiTll)-  udultcnited  witli  eomtnon  whcat-flonr, 
iiBtirical,  pea-Hour,  lard,  ke.,  aa  well  as  with  a 
large  qusntity  of  salt  and  water.  Tlie  trick 
ia  ciinciH'tcd  between  the  Irish  factors  and  the 
I  London  di^alem.  The  hiphcr  pric«l  article  is 
:  aclduni  mii«l  with  onrthinR  hejoud  an  eicesa 
[  of  salt  and  water,  notwithstanding  the  aa- 
'  sertions  of  alsmiists  to  the  contrary.  Tbe 
im-siniH-  of  lard  may  be  (Uttccted  bj'  the  flavont 
1  anil  i»leneiw  of  the  colour.  A  little  of  tho 
I  sample  adulU™ted  with  the  other  «nl^'«*" 
named,  if  melted  in  »  ghiaa  tube  or  phinl,  wiU 
Wprntc  into  strata,  which  are  Tcry  marked 
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Preservation,  1.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  stone- 
ware or  a  well-glazed  earthen  pan  set  in  a 
water  bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180°  Fahr., 
and  keep  it  heated,  skimming  it  from  time  to 
time»  until  it  becomes  quite  transparent ;  then 
pour  off  the  clear  portion  into  another  vessel, 
and  cool  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  placing 
the  vessel  in  very  cold  water  or  ice.  lliis  is  the 
method  employed  by  the  Tartars  who  supply 
the  Constantinople  market.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  preserved  perfectly  fresh  for  6  or  9 
months,  if  kept  in  a  dose  vessel  and  a  cool 
place.  This  is  the  plan  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  M.  Thenard.  Mr.  Eaton  states 
that  butter  molted  by  the  Tartarian  method, 
and  then  salted  by  ours,  will  keep  good  and 
fine-tasted  for  two  years. 

2.  Saltpetre  and  white  sugar,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
best  Spanish  great-salt  ^or  Cheshire  large- 
g^ned  salt),  2  oz. ;  all  in  very  fine  powder ; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  add  1  oz.  of  this  mixture 
to  every  lb.  of  butter,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate them  together.  The  butter  thus  pre- 
pared is  then  to  be  tightly  pressed  into  clean 
'  glazed  earthenware  vessels  (or  well-seasoned 
casks),  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuities.  This  plan 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  declares 
that  "  butter  so  prepared  will  keep  in  a  cool 
place  for  years;  and  will  bear  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  if  packed  (stowed)  so  as  not  to 
melt."  It  does  not  taste  well  before  it  has 
stood  for  three  or  four  weeks,  after  which  it 
acquires  a  rich  marrow-like  flavour,  which  no 
other  butter  ever  possesses.  A  good  method 
to  preserve  the  butter  from  the  air,  is  to  fill 
the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  then  to 
lay  on  it  some  coarse-grained  salt  to  the  depth 
of  a  i  to  i  an  inch,  and  lastly  to  cover  each 
pot  with  a  slate,  plate,  or  other  fiat  article. 
The  salt  by  long  keeping  runs  to  brine,  which 
forms  an  air-tight  layer  on  the  top  of  the  butter, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  very  easily  removed 
by  tummg  the  pot  on  one  side. 

8.  Fresh  butter,  21  lbs. ;  salt,  1  lb. ;  salt- 
petre. 1  oz.  These  are  the  common  proportions 
for  the  best  salt  butter  of  the  shops. 

4.  Fresh  butter,  18  lbs.;  salt,  1  lb.;  salt- 
petre, li  oz. ;  honey  or  fine  brown  sugar,  2  oz. 
Superior  to  No.  8. 

Conel,  remarks.  It  may  be  useliil  to  know 
that  rancid  butter  may  be  restored,  or,  in  all 
cases  greatly  improved,  by  melting  it  in  a 
water  bath  with  some  fresh- burnt  and  coarsely 
powdered  animal  charcoal  (which  has  been  tho- 
roughly freed  from  dust  by  sifting),  and  strain- 
ing it  through  clean  fiauneL  A  £tter  and  less 
troublesome  method  is  to  well  wash  the  butter 
first  with  some  good  new  milk,  and  next  with 
cold  spring  water.  Butyric  acid,  on  the  pre- 
sence of  which  rancidity  depends,  is  freely 
soluble  in  fresh  milk. 

The  tumip-fiavour,  arising  from  the  cows 
being  fed  on  turnips  or  cabbages,  is  said  to  be 
removed  by  one  or  other  of  tJie  following 
jnetbods: — 1.  When  the  milk  is  strained  into  \\ 
the  pans,  pat  ix>  every  6  gaUs.,  1  gaL  oi  boViingv     Q;aaXn   ^c*     ^\k\x«t-qi:£S&L 


water. — 2.  Dissolve  1  ok.  of  i 
spring  water,  and  put  a  i  pinl 
to  every  15  galls,  of  mUk. — 
i  pint  of  the  sour  cream  when 
put  it  into  a  well-scalded  igot, 
are  to  gather  the  next  cream 
and  do  so  with  every  fresh  adi 
these  methods  come  on  good  ai 
are  bound  to  say,  that  our  own 
not  confirm  their  constant  sm 
found  that  the  addition  of  a  hi 
the  water  used  to  wash  the  bi 
a  plan  as  any. 

Butter,  Aiicho'vy.  From  ai 
and  beaten  to  aposte),  1  part; 
spice,  q.  s. 

Butter,  Clar'ified.  Fresh  bi] 
water  bath,  allowed  to  settle 
portion  poured  into  an  eartb 
pot,  set  in  cold  water,  so  ai 
quickly  as  possible,  without 
crystallise.  It  keeps  a  long  t 
coming  rank.    See  Bttttsk,  K 

Butter,  Hon'ey.  ¥\ne  Narbi 
4  oz. ;  mixed  with  good  butter, 
delicacy  for  children,  and  by  th 

Butter,  Lem'on.    See  OnjJSi 

Butter,  Melt'ed.  Thiswell-k 
be  prepared  of  excellent  qualil 
Beat  up  about  1  oz.  of  fine  fio 
butter,  in  the  cold,  until  they 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  add 
spoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  put  tl 
small  saucepan,  and  continue 
in  one  direction,  until  it  simmi 
lastly,  remove  it  from  the  fi 
into  the  butter-boats  for  U£ 
should  be  filled  with  hot  ^ 
emptied  and  wiped  dry,  befG 
melted  butter  into  them.     See 

Batter,  Or'ange.  Prep,  1. 
oz.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  ' 
well  beaten  together  with  s 
fiower  water.  Sometimes  1  or ! 
almonds,  or  of  almond-paste,  i 

2.  Butter,  1  lb. ;  syrup  of  o 
Both  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy, 
is  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Batter  of  An'timony^J.  Ti 
timony. 

Batter  of  Caca'o.  See  Co'o( 
NTT  Oil. 

Batter  of  Vufmegs.  CoU 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  sti 
tillation  of  the  essential  oil  of 

Batter  of  Bo'ses.  Obtaini 
damask  roses.  It  separates  i 
water  in  the  receiver.  It  has 
is  hence  used  to  dilute  the  odoi 
bergris,  and  civet. 

Batter  of  Wax.  Prepared  b^ 
wax.    A  factitious  kind  is  alto 

Batter  of  Zinc**^.    Chloride 

BUTTEB-MILK.  The  Uqc 
after  the  butter  is  separated  fi 
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t  rrtva  U  not  cmlj  rnr  de- 
•edingly    -wholfaome  and  i 
ten  with  fruit,  padding*,  s 
id  to  pfisseafl  the  property 
Toa>   iiritubilitj  indnrfd  by 
LBking-      It    U    ID    ■dmirablr 
»tB>  dlabetc*.  and  many  ito- 
An  American  jdif  ridan  hu 
1  that   it  indoeca  longerity. 

Se«  Bkass,  OnjiiKS,  ic 

[EnfT,  Fr.]  Bgw.  Bo'TiRtB, 
htch  the  bjdrogpn  of  butyric 
by  a  baaic  radinL 
aiinin.  Prtp.  Saponify  butter 
nlation  of  canitic  alkali,  and 
reaolting  map  b;  adding-  a  K>- 
ic  arrid  ;  filter  and  diitil ;  nen- 
llatc  with  hydrate  of  barium, 
tLe  flrat  cryitalt  that  form 
barium  ;  the  neit,  caproate  of 
tha  last,  bntyrate  of  bariom. 
7  aolnble  in  water,  and  hence 
nitcd  fitna  the  othna. —  Uie, 
tin^  bntyric  acid. 
;-tIr'-)  Sfit.  BtnTB'iCTTB,  t.; 
"t.  Of  or  from  butter. 
USD,  HC,U^  Sgti.  Acmm 

L.  J      AOUta     BFTTBtQOB,     ft.  ; 

',  Oar.     An  oily  acid,  flnt  ob- 

■  bd^rate  of  barium  or  magiie- 
iag  nilphimc  arid  in  qaantit; 
koeit  to  derompOK  the  whole  of 
'     r  Uqaid  filtered,    ar.d  di 


all  it*  numerona  varietieg,  are  merely  eulti- 
Tated  gpet-imeni  of  the  wild  aea-eahbag."  of 
our  coaiti  {brat'iiea  olera'cra,  Linn.),  one  of 
an  extcnaive  and  valuHble  penns  of  pUnla  lie- 
longing  to  the  ant.  ord.  Cnicifenu.  After  the 
potato,  the  cabbage  is  danhtle«B  more  eiten- 
(ively  uied  by  the  ma«ic8  of  the  people,  than 
any  other  freah  vvgetable.  When  yoaii);,  and 
property  dreaaed,  it  forma  an  agreeable  and 
wholeaome  addition  to  animal  (bod.  the  groM- 
neaa  of  which,  it  ia  aaid,  it  tcndi  to  correct. 
It  (honld  be  eaten  only  when  frcih  gathered 
and  freah  cooked;  and  the  tinconaumed  per- 
il aa  the  water  in  which  it  hu  been 
boiled,  should  be  at  once  thrown  away.  Fer- 
troubled  with  a  weak  digcation,  of  who 
a  tendency  to  flatulence,  diarrhixa,  or 
warniB,  voald  do  well  to  avoid  them.  Their 
e  ia  particularly  aervic«able  in  acurry,  and 
nDmerous  akin  diaeaace. 
It  hai  been  aaaerted  that  cahbagea,  canli- 
flowera,  broccoli,  celery,  and  acveral  other 
culinary  Ti^tablea,  may  he  preaerved  in  a 
freab  atate  for  aomc  time,  by  cutting  tbem  ao 
that  they  may  have  about  two  inchea  of  atem 
led  below  the  Icavea,  acooping  ont  the  pith  as 
far  down  as  a  amall  knife  will  reach,  and  then 
Buspending  them  perpendicularly  by  meana  of 
a  cord,  in  an  inverted  position,  in  aome  cool 
sitnatton.  and  daily  filling  up  the  bottom  part 
of  the  atem  with  clean  cold  water.  In  tbii 
way  it  ia  atated  that  ■  supply  of  green  vege- 
'  'ilea  may  be  nadily  obtained  during  a  uvere 
ater.  and  on  Bhip-bnnrd.  Other  methoda; 
eluding   thoee    usnally    adopted    with    tlie 


:  removed  by  digestion  with  chlo- 
this  colonrlefa  liquid,  of  pungent 


butyric  add,   from   which  the '  aame  object,  aro  noticMl  onder  Tioetablbs 

(Culinary). 

Cahbagfi,  hroeroU,  &c.,  are  dressed  by  simply 
rowing  tlitm  into  lioiling  water,  ajid  aim- 
mering  them  until  tender.  A  few  miuutea  is 
aotficient  for  this  purpose.  A  pinch  of  anlt 
of  tartar,  or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ia  commonly 
added  to  the  wafer,  to  preserve  the  grcon  colour 
of  the  vepetablea. 

CACHOD  ABOHATISE  (kKshoo  &rSm£teza). 
[Fr.]  A  moulh-lozcnce  intended  to  sweeten 
and  i>crf  ume  the  breath.  Preparations  of  this 
deacription  are  much  uaed  by  amoker*  and 
hacciianals.  The  form  nnder  which  they  are 
generally  prepiireil  fi)r  sale,  is  tliat  of  li  to 
"Is.  neatly  ailvcred.  Orifiinnlly  they 
ipnueil  I'hiefly  of  eatn^bu  and  sugar, 

and  perfnincd  with  the  stronger 

aromntics!  but  at  the  present  day  the  catechu, 
from  which  tliey  derive  thdr  name,  is  not  on- 
frcquciitly  omittnl.  Tliiir  preiwralion  is  de- 
scril«-<l  elsewhere.    See  Ubeatb,  Lozksoes, 


nnelenitie  portion. 

Cbnmd. 

iwp  darifled  butter  ii 

■  W  nf  66°,  for  som 

I  III  oily  portion  which  separates. 

imc^Dil  weight  of  alcohol  of  the 

L  ud  ajritate  it  freijnentlr  for  Si 

'"poie  ponr  uff  the  clear  portion, 

^iU  Imtthe  oily  residuum  with 

™»«t»  of  magnesiun 

nlauli  off  the  ljuty...._    „ 

"  femied,  with  water ;  Instly,  hmt 
"H  Stty  matter  in  nlcnhol.  filter. 
'"^Ifagentle  heat;  the  residuum 

VM).  AnaJkaUneiubatance,  de. 
^  IWi^  In  iav'tw  tttpa'tirfja. 


\'SJ 


lid  llcri 


,  iuthe 


llmAf^cd,  Iti 


(Stromeyer.)  The  cadmo-iinric 
is'  dissolved  in  an  eiccaa  of  dilute  siil- 
■ie  or  hydroebhmc  srid,  by  Iieat ;  a  atrenm 
Caor.jnf  aalpharetted  hydrogen  ia  pasaed  tllToogh 
t,aadltbc  solutiou,   the  resulting  precipitate  (tvd- 
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phide  of  cadmiiUD)  dimolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residniim  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
precipitated  with  carhonate  of  ammonium  in 
excess,  and  the  precipitate  (carbonate  of  cadpt 
mium)  collected*  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crudble  apparatus  so 
arranged  as  to  condense  the  fumes ;  the  cad- 
mium sublimes. 

2.  (WoUaston.)  A  solution  of  the  ore  ob- 
tained as  above  ia  pUced  in  a  platinum  capsule, 
and  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc  is  plunged  into  it. 
In  a  short  time  the  cadmium  is  precipitated, 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  capsule* 
when  it  is  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

3.  (Herapath.)  When  zinc  is  obtained  by 
distilling  its  ores,  per  detcetmim^  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  metallic  fumes  evolved  bum  with 
a  brownish  flame,  and  deposit  oxide  of  cad- 
mium, which  is  subsequently  reduced  by  dis- 
tillation with  charcoaL  Thousands  of  pounds 
of  cadmium  are  yearly  wasted  at  the  zinc 
works  which  mtight  be  easily  collected  in  a 
similar  manner. 

JProp^  S^e.  Besembles  tin  in  most  of  its 
physic»il  TOoperties,  being  white,  soft,  and  mal- 
leable. Sp.  gr.  8*61.  Stromeyer  gives  its 
melting-point  as  442°  Fahr.,  but  Dr.  Wood,  an 
American  chemist,  states  that  the  metal  re- 
quires for  its  fusion  nearly  the  same  heat  as 
lead,  and  gives  it  as  about  600°  Fahr,  It  vo- 
latilises at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
giving  ofl*  orange-coloured,  suffocating  fimies, 
which,  when  inhaled  too  freely,  leave  a  dis* 
agreeable,  sweetish,  styptic  sensation  upon  the 
lips,  and  a  persistent  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth, 
with  constriction  of  the  throat,  heaviness  in 
the  head,  and  nausea.  The  alloys  of  cadmium 
are  said  to  be  brittle,  by  almost  all  who  have 
treated  of  them,  but  Wood  found  that  many 
were  extremely  tenacious,  as,  for  instance,  the 
combination  oi  2  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of 
cadmium,  which  is  perfectly  malleable  and 
very  strong.  The  anudgam  of  equal  parts  of 
cachninm  and  mercury  is  also  highly  malleable. 
Like  bismuth,  cadmium  has  the  property  of 
promoting  fusibility  in  certain  alloys ;  thus,  a 
remarkable  fusible  metal  may  be  formed  bv 
melting  together  cadmium  1  to  2  parts,  lead  2 
parts,  and  tin  4  parts. 

TetU.  Its  ores  and  salts  are  recognised  as 
follows : — 1.  Mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  re- 
ducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  charcoal  be- 
comes almost  instantly  covered  with  a  reddish- 
yellow  incrustation  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  com- 
monly forming  a  circle  or  zone. — 2.  Caustic 
soda  and  potassa  give  a  white  precipitate  (hy- 
drated  oxide)  in  solutions  containing  cadmium, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. — 3.  Am- 
monia gives  a  umilar  white  precipitate,  freely 
soluble  in  excess.— 4b  The  alkaline  carbonates 
give  white  precijntates  (carbonate  of  cadmium), 
insoluble  in  excess. — 5.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
g^  and  eolpbydrate  of  ammonium,  give  a 
pright  yellow  precipitate  (ralphide  of  cad- 


mium),  which  ia  inaolaUe  in  d 
kalies^  sulphides,  and  cyanide 
but  readily  solaUe  in  both  hjd 
and  nitric  acid,  especially  witA 
salts  of  cadmium  are  readily  disti 
those  of  arsenic,  by  the  predpil 
being  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and 
drochlorie  add,  and  being  oapal 
ing  a  white  heat  without  snbKm 

Cadmium,  Carlnmate  at  CdCc 
MH  CAB'BOiTAfl,  L.  Fromasolvti 
or  chloride  of  cadmiim,  and  an  al 
ate;  the  predjatote  bdng  ooll 
and  dried  oy  a  gentle  heat.    A  i 

CadnHum,  Cblo^'ride  ot  CdG 
dbochlc/'bats  of  OAPianif,  '. 
CADxiim ;    Cad'xii   ohlobi^ 

HYDB0CHL0"]U8,  L.       IV^. 

dissolving  carbonate  or  oxide  o 
hydrochloric  add,  and  crystaUit 
evaporation.  Prismatic  cryatak 
in  water. 

2.  (Turner.)  By  exposing  t 
the  last  process  to  heat.    Amot} 

3.  From  crude  cadmium  or 
hydrochloric  add,  as  last. 

Cadmium.  I'odide  ot  Cdl^  S 

DATB   OF    CADUniM;    CiD'lCn 

htdkio'das,  L. 

JPrep,  (Crookes.)  Cadmium  in 
pure  iodine  2  parts,  are  to  be  pi 
in  a  capadous  flask,  with  alcoho 
cover  them.  Action  commence 
tended  with  considerable  evda 
when  it  ceases,  heat  the  mix 
colourless;  then  filter  from  a 
cadmium  which  will  remain  nn 
porate  and  crystallise. 

Uaet,  In  photography  this  i 
been  employed  with  great  succe 
collodion.  Being  very  stable^  i< 
posed,  and  the  collodion  iodise 
serves  ite  sensitiveness  undimi 
many  months.  (See  Collodion 
it  is  used  occasionally  as  a  subst 
of  lead. 

Cadmium,  Ox'ide  of.  CdO.  ifi^ 
OF  CAPMiim;  Cad'hii  oxy'du: 
(Hydrated.)  From  sulphate  i 
cadmium,  and  a  solution  of  caui 
serving  to  well  wash  and  dir  t 
A  white  powder,  freely  soluble  i 

2.  (Annvdrous.)  By  ignltin] 
oxide,  or  the  carbonate  or  nitra 
That  from  the  first  two  has  a  pal 
that  from  the  nitrate  has  a  d 
and  a  semi-crystalline  appearam 
has  been  proposed  to  be  used  as 

Cadmiumi   Snl'phato    ot 
Cad'mii  svl'phab,  Cad'htuic  f 

KLAFBO'THRnTM  SULPHD^BIGin 

From  carbonate  or  oxide  of  cadn 
sulphuric  add,  as  the  diloride. 
2.  (Cottereau.)    Oxide  of  a 
culphuric  add,  q.8.;  disaolTa^ 
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olpbnric  >cid.  6t  paifi;]  theponDd  was  fbnndby  Licbl^  to  br  aiiBtatciI 
lix;  add  odtiiiiiii),7piirti;  belovmtheg{id«HrijiHoi]tof  coScoDuocd  — 
to    ilcyncfli,  rediMolve  in 

"""■'I'l'" 3S  grains. 

AlciaDdiian H 


TKpoTBtfl  bj  m  gentle  heat, 

acescent,  rectuigiilar,  prii- 
aj  aolnUe  in  «< ' 
JboaX 

Kxttr*allg  (^  to  3  or  4  fn. 
-  tpccVa  of  ti "- 

B  gn.  to  Utd, 
UAaof.  CdS.  Sjw.  Casxitv 
em*  natiTe  >■  OaEnroci'm. 
id  utiflciallj,  either  bj  fuing 
Aer.  or  by  pxiiiig  >  itreun 
hydrogen  through  >  nlution 
idtnte,  or  nilpbate.  When 
lily,  it  ii  of  a  bright  yellow  or 
wd  U  of  gmt  Talae  to  the 
wn  mad  in  making  Breworbii. 

Mr.    See  Sclvhisi  oi  Cad- 
id  YKLi.aw  Fioif  Run. 
(auiuasiffA)    BOHSU- 

%.)  SMtat.  Tropical  porti 
Tlwm.— Q^W  yart. 
[|«  Smiiu,  BoitdMe  ufiU), 
ngolar  lab-ipberical  or  OToid 
KB!  }  to  f  of  an  inch  in 
,  baid,  and  lead.eoloar«d, 
ijbetoni  vbite  nnrleni,  baring 

They  contain  a  fiiod  c" 

prindnle. — Proptrtitt. 
^—Tierapntic  luet. 
i  ilia  in  debility,  and  otbrr 


Mocha  .  .  . 
Cayenne  .  . 
St.  Dominiqne 
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In  Hyion  tea  it  eiiste  i 
from  2'B  to  3*4  per  cent. 

from  8-2  to  4-1.     tn  P      „    _  ___. 

it  !•  called  in  Brazil,  and  in  Ooarana,  it 

iti  in  the  proportion  of  'IS  per  cent. 

^Tvp,    1.   Coartely  powdered  raw  or  un- 

roarted  cotfce,  ii  boiled  in  water,  and  anbacetato 

of  lead  added  to  the  filtered  decoction  tu  throw 

dawn  tbe  eitrartiTo  and  colonring  matter; 

of  lead  i*  next  precipitated  with 

■nlpburetted  hydrogen,  and  tbe  liquid  fllterrd 

and  eraponted  by  a  gentle  heat ;  theresidunm 

ii  diuolved  ia  Iniliiig  water,  the  solntion  agi- 

.    tated  wita  (rnhly  burnt  animal  charcoal,  tlU 

tercd,  CTaporuted,  and  cryatal1i«?d.    By  redi«- 

■  Bolving  the  prodnct  in  hot  alcohol,  it  may  be 
I  obtained  in  white,  ihining,  lilky  fllamente,  aa 
!   thtt  lolution  codU. 

(H.  J.  VenmuD.)  Qnlck-lime,  !  Iba.] 
T,  q.  1.  to  form  a  hydrate ;  raw  colT^ 
-  (hmiwdj,  10  Iba. ;  mil,  put  it  Into  a  dliplace- 
I  meat  apparatui,  and  caune  alcohol  of  80}  to 
[  percolate  tbrongli  the  miiture,  until  the  fluid 
,    obtained    no    longer    eoataiDa    cadeino;    the 

■  mail  in  the  percolator  is  then  roughly  ground 
'  3  powder,  miicd  with  a  fretb  qaantity  of 
,uick-limc,  and  tbe  prore™  of  percolation  re- 

ici. — DoK.  10  to  15  gniuB  twice  '  pcated  with  frcph  alcohol,  ai  before.  The 
I  apirit  ia  next  distilled  from  the  mixed  tiuc- 
'  PWL«  OP  BoTDrc  {Fvhu ;  turca  in  a  retort,  and  the  reiidnnm  wiabcd 
MB^fai),  Take  of  bnnduc  ,  oitb  a  little  warm  water  to  remove  tbe  oil; 
Jrfthrfrihellaand  powdered,  1 1  the  evaporation  ia  then  gently  conducted  until 
tmr,  powdered,  1  oz.  Mix  tbo-  ,  a  cryatulllne  mast  U  obtained,  which  is  ftirther 
B«f  in  a  well-atoppered  bottle,  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  preaanrc  between 
BlOgn,  thrte  time*  a  day.  folda  of  blotting  paper.     It  Is  puriBed  by  re- 

[Kng.,  U]  C»?.  A  mrtfll  he-  ]  diasolving  it  in  Ixjiling  watiiT  or  hot  alcohol, 
■  alkaline  group,  diacorered  by  |  Ac.,  at  before. 

•  ■nneralwater  of  l>nrckheim  1^  i  8.  (A.  Vi^^l.)  An  extract  of  powdered 
Vtku  utaLTSia  (which  wer),  and  I  coffer  in  made  with  commercial  benzol ;  tLia 
I  tin  from  ettita,  (rreyiih-blue,  j  being  diatilled  off,  li-avea  an  oil  and  caffeine 
'it>A*rtcteriatiL-niy.  behind;  the  oil  ia  then  removed  by  a  littlo 

UD.  Syin,  CmououE'i'ic  icid.  ,  ethi-r  or  by  but  wiit<'r,  from  which  latter  liqaid 
*^.^iTO«eivd  by  Kunge  in  coffee,  ,  the  alkaloid  crystallises  on  cooling. 
«iiU  ia  combination  with  polaa- 1      4.  From  a  liot  infviaiou  of  tea-leuvea  by 
'f  of  potaMium),  and  caffeine,  and    treatment  with  snbacctiite  of  lead  aud  anlpbu- 
"InU*  in  aleobol.     If  aff  Ktaten  1  natwl  bydr>gen.  us  in  proccaa  1  (aiow). 

Prop.,  ^.  Soluble  in  lOO  parts  of  cold 
witter;  freely  noliihlv  in  hot  water  and  in 
water  nckliihited with  an  acid;  alishtly  solublo 
in  cold  alcohol;  it  fuat^K  nt  35!i°  I'alir.,  taxtea 
aiitflilly  bitUT,  and  postestea  fwble  baaic  pro- 
iK-rtica.  With  tbe  aulphuric  and  hydrucbloric 
aciiis  it  forma  .-n-Htallimible  .-ompimiids.  The 
iulta  of  caffeine  may  be  made  hy  diaaolving  it, 
to  natantion,  in  tbe  dilute  acid,  anil  evapu- 
■atiBg  tbe  aoJution   by  a  very  gentle  ^ctA. 


I.  CflJUflr    Ify:  Caffe'ika, 
*unn.    A  pecoUar  nitrogen  > 
•inonnd  hj  BoUqaet  in  cof 
4tt»  WMBUil  ptiDdple  of 


a^a4  iC  OvUHH,  intonona  of 
m  ia  SBinat  pmFtt 
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CAFFEONE— CAKES. 


It  forms  splendid  doable  salts  with  bichloride 
of  platinnm  and  terchloride  of  gold. 

Utet.  Caffeine  has  been  recommended  in 
those  pains  that  affect  only  one  side  of  the 
head  (hemicrania) ;  in  doses  of  1  to  8  gt%.  Its 
phynological  action  is  very  trifling,  notwith- 
stuiding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Cooley  took  20  grs.  daily,  of  pore  caffeine, 
ibr  above  a  month,  without  experiencing  any 
other  effect  than  a  very  slight  elevation  of 
spirits  after  each  dose,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  sal-volatile. 
It  has  been  used  lately  with  doubtful  success 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
opium.    See  Cofvbe,  Tba,  &c. 

CAFFE'OHE.  A  brown,  aromatic  oil,  formed 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee. 

CATSPUT  OIL.    See  Oils  (Volatile). 

CAKES.  A  species  of  fancy  bread  or  trifle 
familiar  to  every  one. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  operation  of 
cake-making,  the  various  materials  which  are 
to  enter  into  their  composition  undergo  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  preparation.  For  thb  purpose 
every  article  is  g^t  ready  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously to  its  being  wanted,  and  is  placed  be- 
fore the  fire,  or  upon  a  stove,  that  it  may  be- 
come gently  heated.  Without  these  precau- 
tions it  is  Impossible  to  produce  good  cakes. 
The  flour  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  warmed. 
The  currants  are  nicely  washed  in  a  hair  sieve, 
wiped  dry  in  a  cloth,  and  then  set  before  the 
fire.  Before  use,  they  are  dusted  over  with  a 
little  flour.  The  sugar  is  rubbed  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  eggs 
are  well  beaten  in  a  basin,  and  strained.  The 
butter  is  melted  by  being  placed  in  a  basin  set 
in  hot  water,  and  is  afterwards  well  beaten  up 
with  a  little  warm  milk.  The  lemon  peel  is 
cut  very  thin,  and  beaten  in  a  mortsur  to  a 
paste  or  powder,  with  lump  sugar ;  or  for  com- 
mon purposes,  it  is  grated.  The  caraways, 
ginger,  and  other  flavouring  ingredients,  are 
preferred  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  or  are 
made  into  an  essence,  by  digesting  them  in 
spirit  of  wine ;  the  first  is  the  most  common 
method.  The  milk  and  water  is  made  luke- 
warm. When  all  these  things  are  ready  and 
have  stood  a  sufficient  time,  they  are  put  into 
a  pan,  one  after  another,  in  the  proper  order, 
and  well  beaten  together,  by  which  the  light- 
ness of  the  cakes  is  considerably  increased. 

In  plum  cakes,  as  well,  as  in  some  other 
varieties,  a  little  yeast  may  be  added  after 
the  butter,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  rise  a 
little,  and  then  again  well  kneaded,  by  which 
not  only  less  butter  and  eggs  may  be  used, 
but  the  products  will  be  both  lighter  and 
more  wholesome.  Good  stale  b^^,  well 
soaked  in  hot  milk  or  water,  and  then  beaten 
to  a  paste,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve, 
forms  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  up  the  in- 
gredients with,  and  produces  a  very  light  and 
nutritious  cake.  Cakes  "wetted  up"  with 
milk  are  richer,  but  do  not  keep  so  well  as 
tboee  without  it;  they  get  stale  aoouei,  aiid\ 


when  in  that  state  are  fiir  fnm 
the  palate.  A  kind  of  floor  f 
maize  or  Indian  com  has  been  i 
duced  to  the  notice  of  oook^  bi 
adapted  for  puddings  than  fm 

COBN-FLOUB. 

Cakes  are  preferably  baked  on. 
little  "tin  shapes,"  which  shook 
buttered. 

Cakes  should    be    kept    for 
canisters;    wooden    boxes,   nnli 
seasoned,  are  apt  to  give  them 
taste.      Brown-paper   linings   i 
should  be  avoided  for  the  same 

BiSGTTITS,  BbEAD,  BlTK,  ICIVO,  i 

Cakes,  Al'mond.  Frep.  1.  Fi 
monds  (blanched  and  beaten 
paste),  fiour  and  powdered  sugar, 
7  eggs,  and  the  outside  peel 
(shi^ded  small).  The  almonds, 
peel,  and  eggn^  are  beaten  toge 
white  as  sponge  paste ;  the  fion 
in,  and  the  paste  put  into  but< 
and  baked  in  a  slack  oven,  with  [ 
nesses  of  white  paper  under  the 
two  over  them. 

2.  Almonds,  I  lb. ;  sugar,  \  lb. 
or  orange-fiower  water,  \  pint; 
3  eggs;  as  above.  Some  peisc 
cakes. 

Cakes,  Banchory.  Prep,  Froi 
dough  fermented  for  white  bread, 
as  in  making  puff  paste,  then  re 
thin,  and  cut  it  into  oval  or  triai 
or  other  shapes.  On  these  are  ; 
ture  of  currants  and  moist  sugar 
wetted  with  a  little  wine  or  bra 
paste  being  closed  up,  they  are 
tin  with  the  closed  side  downward 
A  little  powdered  sugar,  flavour 
died  peel  (grated),  or  essence  of  k 
over  them  as  soon  as  they  com 
oven.  In  the  common  cakes  o 
the  brandy  is  omitted,  and  Ian 
butter,  and  less  of  it. 

Cakes,  Bath.  Prep.  From  butt 
I  lb.,  5  eggs,  and  a  cupful  of  yeail 
add  powdered  sugar,  4  oz.,  and  o 
Bake  them  on  tins. 

Cakes,  Cheese.  Prep,  1.  Curd] 
new  milk  with  rennet,  drain  tl 
linen  bag,  and  add  \  of  its  wdj 
sugar  and  butter,  6  eggs,  some  gt 
and  a  little-orange  flower  or  rose 

2.  {Alfnond  Cheese  Cakee.)  ' 
add  as  much  blanched  almonds, 
smooth  paste,  as  there  is  butter, 
weight  of  macaroni. 

3.  {Lemon  Cheese  Cakes.)  To  1 
add  lemon  peel  (grated  fine),  ( 
lemon,  q.  s. 

Cakes,  Di'et  8yn.  Duet  vbjl 
Dissolve  sugar,  I  lb.,  in  milk,  | 
efsgs,  and  whisk  the  mixture  to 
then  cautiously  stir  in  floor,  1  It 


»  and  rind 

Prep.  Sggi,  1  donn;  rcae- 
■anftil ;  pcnrdocd  mgar,  i  lb. . 
utd  emrairaji,  i  os.  Drop  it 
ad  bake  ■■  baforc. 
Awp.  Sugar,  1  lb. ;  powdered 
lour,  2  Ibi. ;  water,  1  pint , 
■nJliI   crange  peel,  8  capi 

.Pnp,  Flonr  and  nigar,  ol 
h  1  doHn;  grtted  peel  and 
I ;  whiak  the  egg*  fa>  a  brigbt 
■Hj  add  the  Kit. 
twagh.   Prrp.  Beat  8 eggiand 

■Dgaz  )  hiMir ;  tben  add  fine 
OTMar  leedi,  8  at. 

iVvp.  1.  From  Sour,  41bt.; 
butter,  i  Ibt.;  caraway  wedi, 
Iraran  peel  (gnted),  1  oi. ; 
milk,  q.  1.     Let  it  riie  well 

ogli,  2  Ibe. ;  carraaCi,  1  lb. ; 
eggi ;  milk  (hot),  i  pint. 
Baku's  dnogh,  41bi.;  bntter 
,  of  each,  \  lb. ;  canwaj  seedi. 
Well  worli  it  together,  pull 
a  die  of  a  golden  pippin,  aod 
T  agwo.  This  most  be  done 
It  wUl  be  in  Inmpe,  and  beavj 

^aal  WRghta  of  floor,  bntter, 
cg^  cnmnta,  and  brown 
I  with  milk,  and  Kssooed  with 
toMg,  Ac.,  and  baked  in  a  quick 
«iWe»  "  pound  cake." 

Prrp.  1.  {Good.)  From  bat- 
Ew,  8  Ibe. ;  Liibon  lagar,  8  oi. ; 
uita,  of  each,  )  lb. ;  and  BOmc 
powdered ;  to  be  "  wctt*d  np  " 
If  of  jeaat,  and  a  Winchester 
k  (warmed) ;  bake  on  a  floured 

■)  From  fteah  bntter,  lifted 
td  corrant^  of  each,  1  lb. ;  18 
.  ^ioe*,  2  oi.  (rii.,  eloTsn,  mace, 


UiS.  ^ 

10  eggi;  corranU,  i  lb.;  and' a  little  white 
wine ;  bake  in  nnall  tin»  oolj  half  filled. 

Caket,  Pmmd.  Prep.  1.  Aa  plnm  cake ;  but 
niing  1  lb.  each  of  all  the  iDg^edieI]t^  except 
I  the  Kpicea. 

2.  Using  eqaal  part*  of  sagar,  flour,  cnr- 
lanta,  and  ntllana  niurn^  and  half  that  qnui- 
titj  each  of  butter,  brandy,  and  candled  peel, 
with  spicw  a>  required. 

Cakea,  Qae«m,  Prep.  From  about  1  lb.  each 
of  dried  flour,  lifted  nigar,  washed  eanwita, 
and  butter,  with  8  eggs;  the  whole  beaten  for 
an  hour,  made  into  a  batter,  and  baked  in 
litUe  tint,  teacnpa,  or  uncer^  only  half  filled. 
A  little  flue  sugar  is  freqoently  sifted  over 
them.  Nutmeg,  mace,  and  dnnuuon  are  also 
metimea  add^. 

CakM,  Bat'lBA.  Prep.  Beat  i  lb.  of  sweety 
id  1  01.  of  bitter  almonds,  in  fine  orange, 
roee,  or  ratiSa  waterj  mii  in  i  lb,  of  ponnded 
sugar;  add  the  whites  of  4  eggs  (well  beaten); 
r  a  moderate  fire  in  a  preserring- 
it  one  way  until  it  ii  pret^  hot, 
and  when  a  little  cool,  fomi  it  into  small  rolls, 
and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes ;  shake  some  Hoar 
lightly  on  them,  gire  each  a  light  tap,  put 
them  on  sugar  papers,  Ntt  a  little  sugar  on 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  very  slack  oven. 

CakM,  Eont  Prep.  From  flour,  2  lbs. ;  butter, 
sugar,  and  currants,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  S  eggs ;  i 
pint  of  milk  i  2  glasses  of  white  wine ;  and  1 
glass  of  biandj ;  drop  them  on  a  tin  plate,  and 
hake  them. 

Caksi,  Bavoy.  Prep.  From  floor  and  sifted 
sugar,  of  each,  I  lb.;  lOe^s;  and  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  (giated) ;  form  a  batter  by  degree^ 
put  it  into  moulds,  and  bake  iu  a  slack  oven. 

Cake,  S«ed.  Prep.  1.  (Plain.)  From  flour, 
1  peck ;  sugar,  \  lb. ;  allspice,  i  oz. ;  melted 
butter,  i  lb.;  a  little  ginger;  milk,  i  pint; 
jeast,  }  pint ;  add  seeds  or  currants ;  and  bake 
au  boar  and  a  half. 

(Oood.)  To  the  preceding  add  of  butter 
sugar,  of  each,  i  lb,  and  wet  it  np  with 
milk  previously  mixed  with  6  eggs. 

-    (Rich.)  Take  of  floor,  li  lb. ;  butter  and 

._„r,  of  each,  lib.;  8  eggs;  2  oi.  of  caiawaj 

seeds,  1  grat*d  nutro^,  and  its  weight  in  cin- 

Bake  2  bourH  in  a  quick  oven. 
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2  oz. ;  candied'  peel,  i  oz. ;  seaqoicftrbonate  of 
soda,  3  drs. ;  milk,  q.  8. 

Obs.  An  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  used  instead  of  the  aoda,  aUo  makes 
good  cakes.     Both  are  suitable  to  delicate 


stomachs,  especially  in  dyspepsia,  with  acidity. 
Cakes,  Sponge.    Prep.    From  8  eggs;  lump 
sugar,  }  lb. ;  flour,  i  lb. ;  water,  i  pint ;  the 
yellow  peel  of  a  lemon ;  mix  as  follows : — Put 
the  lemon  peel  into  the  water;  when  about  to 
make  the  cake,  put  the  sugar  into  a  sauoei>an, 
pour  the  water  and  peel  on  it,  and  let  it  stand 
by  the  lire  to  get  hot.    Break  the  eggs  into  a 
deep  earthen  vessel  that  has  been  made  quite 
hot ;  remove  from  the  hcat^  whisk  for  a  few 
minutes  j  make  the  sugar  and  water  boil  up, 
and  pour  it  very  graduallv  boiling-hot   over 
the  eggs;   continue  to  whisk  them  briskly 
until  they  become  thick  and  white ;  add  the 
flour  (quite  warm),  stir  it  liglitly  in,  put  the 
paste  into   tins  lined  with  white  paper,  and 
bake  them  immediatoly  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven. 

Caket,  Tea.  Syn.  Bbnton  Cakbb.  JPrep, 
From  flour,  I  lb.;  butter,  4  oz.;  and  milk,  q.  s.; 
bake  on  a  hot  hearth  or  slow  oven  plate. 

2.  To  the  hMt,  add  2  table-spoonfuhi  of 
yeast. 

Cakes,  Tlp'vj.  Prep,  Small  sponge  cakes 
steeped  in  brandy,  and  then  covered  with 
grated  almonds  and  candied  peel ;  or  almonds 
(cut  into  spikes)  are  stuck  in  them.  They  are 
commonly  piled  on  a  dish,  surrounded  with  a 
custard,  and  covered  wiUi  preserves  drained  as 
dry  as  iwssible. 

Cakes,  Wigg.  Prep.  From  i  pint  of  warm 
milk ;  }  lb.  of  fine  flour;  and  2 or  3  spoonfuls 
of  light  yeast.  Afterwards  work  in  4  oz.  each 
of  sugar  and  butter;  make  it  into  cakes,  or 
wiggs,  with  as  little  flour  as  possible,  add  a 
few  caraway  seeds,  and  bake  them  quickly. 

Cakes.  (In  medicine.)  Cakes  have  been 
usihI  as  a  form  of  administering  medicinal 
substances  to  children,  but  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose,  unless  by  quacks,  and  in  domestic 
practice.  In  preparing  them,  the  active  in- 
gredients are  added  in  such  proportions  to  the 
common  materials  of  a  sweet  cake,  that  one  or 
two,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  sufficient  for  a 
dose.  See  Ginobsbbead,  Wobh-cakes,  &c. 
GAL'AMBTE.  See  Zikc  (Carbonate  of). 
CALdHA'TIOV.  The  operation  of  burning 
or  roasting  any  solid  body  to  expel  its  more 
volatile  parts,  as  the  conversion  cf  chalk  into 
lime  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  roasting  of  the  ores  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Welsh  process  of  copper  smelting  and  in 
the  Silesian  mode  of  extracting  zinc  is  teclmi- 
cally  termed  calcihatiov. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  process  of 
calcination  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body 
operated  on.  Many  snbstances,  far  delicate 
experiments,  are  caleinod  over  a  spirit  lamp  in 
a  platinum  spoon  or  crucible ;  others,  in  iron 


mon  inniace.  When  tha  aeti<ai  of 
proves  injurious  as  in  the 
charcoal,  the  pvooess  is  perfinDsi 
vessels  or  chamben.  In  soau 
is  mixed  with  the  articles,  and 


burnt  together,  as  in  the  mani 
the  roasting  of  ores,  Ac    The 
ing  salts,  or  driving  oiF  their 
tallisation  by  heat,  ia  also 
GALODTATiov;  thus  ws  bftve  cslrinedi 

alum,  &c.^ 

CALCI^HER..  Aieverbentorji 
for  the  calcination  of  metallic  ores^  ] 
those  of  COPPXB  and  znro  (whidi 

GAL'CIUX.    [EngnL.]    Ca.  Ihil 

which  LIMB  is  an  oxide.    Thea|^  ill 

mical  curiosity  when  isolated,  it  ■ 

most  abundant  substances  in  n«tiii%  I 

very  large  portion  of  the  emst  of  ^ 

It  occurs  in  combination  wi ' 

fluor-spar;    with  oxygen  and 

as  chalk,  limestone^  and  marble; 

oxygen  and  sulphuric  mad 

metol  was  first  obtained  from  Binsl 

Davy,  in  1808;  but  little  ^^^ 

prop€9ties  until  Dr.  MatthiesssB  flitfV 

the  electrolytic  decompodtion  of  ths^ 

of  calcium.  ^^J 

Prep.  1.  By  the  action  of  a  powofln 

current  upon  a  paste  of  pore  UuBiil 

witii  mercury,  as  in  the  ori^iisl  ^ 

preparing  barium.  j 

2.  By  the  electrolysis  of  eUorilsrffl 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  ^ 

3.  (Caron.)  Fused  chloride  of  ■■ 
powder,  300  parts ;  distilled  siBC^ts^l 
lated,  400  parts;  sodium,  in  smsUfiff 
parts ;  the  whole  placed  in  a  eistf 
heated  to  redness  in  an  ordinary  fonMi 
action  is  very  feeble  at  first,  but  t^ 
time  zinc  flames  arise.  The  hest  ■■ 
be  moderated,  to  prevent  the  voktifi* 
the  zinc,  but  at  the  same  time  it  * 
maintained  as  high  as  posstUe.  W< 
crucible  has  remained  in  this  state  fBS 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  may  be  withdf** 
cooling,  a  metallic  button  will  be  9a^ 
bottom.  This  alloy  of  sine  and  calds" 
generally  contiuns  from  10  to  15(  of 
metal,  must  be  placed  in  a  coke  txOf 
heated  until  the  whole  of  the  vac 
off.  The  alloy  should  bo  in  pieces  mM 
possible.  When  proper  jvecantions  1 
observed,  a  button  of  OAiciuir  if 
only  contaminated  with  the  taoA^ 
contained  in  the  zinc. 

Prop.,  4v.  The  metal  helangs  to  t 
which  includes  barium,  8TSO]rTn7ii,s 
NEBIUM;  it  is  of  a  light  yelloir  eo 
rather  harder  than  lead,  and  veir  ■ 
It  melts  at  a  red  heat  It  tanunsi 
or  two,  even  in  dry  vr,  and  in  tad 
moist  BAT  it  breaks  np  like  oidiiisiy  Si 
sp.  gr.  is  1'55. 

Test9.    Salte  of  caldnm  in  aaht; 


reaaela  or  euihen  cracibles,  placed  in  a  com-\d»e&  Sb  "kVoXa  \s«o;!^Naaub  -^Mik.  «h^ 


■tjoB,  and  diiH^TMYsr^  readily 
:  acid.  Bolpbnrio  aei^  when 
itislBd  Kdntiaiii,  pm  an  im- 
fnajttnet  if  tite  tolntion  ii 
id,  the  predpttate  ma;  Kpuata 
inate  erjstaU;  »ni  if  it  ii  *«? 
pitatifm  wQl  ta^  plao^  becauu 
c  t«  wlabl*  in  iboat  600  timas 
FaUr.  With  nantral  lolaCionB, 
7  ^ntr,  oialata  of  aiiiBioninni 
ji  wfaita  ^eciiutaU^  nlable  In 
da. 

I'Klda  at  CaBr,.  djya.  Cu'cn 
Pnp.  (Mtgtudiv.)  To  a  w>- 
dde  of  iron  add  hjdnM  of  oil- 
I  tfiai ;  Slter,  (-rapomU  to  drj- 
t  in  water,  and  ^ain  Alter,  and 

]»"tU«  of.  CaCI.  8f».  Cii.'cTi 
B.  P.).  r*Kp.  Ujdrochloric  acid 
f  aach,  lOfl.  ol;  chalk,  fi  ox.; 
■ahitian  until  tin  lalt  becomra 
tha  midue  at  aboat  40V  F. 
Bad  in  aohituHi  u  a  reudnam  la 
lal  ptepaiationi  of  ainniania,  «■ 
id  carbonate,  and  in  making  car- 
r  the  action  of  bydnchLirie  add 
[be  Tcndinmi  ii  concentrated  and 
TitalHM,  or  entpoiated  to  drraess. 
m,  ife.  Thii  nit  erjrtalliiea  in 
trktedi  hexagonal  priimi,  tenni- 
7  aoue  pointa.  It  »  vrty  loliible 
ad  vatET,  the  latter  even  at  S" 
am  than  iti  mrn  weight,  and 
Inn  timet  It^  weight  of  this  ult. 
i4  the  cryirtalg  nnUergo  watery 
ka  diaolred  in  water,  they  pro- 
odd  ;  ud  hence  are  freqncDtly 
I  ta  ingredient  in  rumma  xnt- 
Imb  eryitala  contain  nearly  half 
A  of  wat«r.     They  ■»  TSrj  deli 


ig  readily  Into  the  Uijuid  state, 

fwhat  nwil  to  be  called  olenin 
d  Ihac  The  anhydrons  chloride 
■J  triable  i  ilightly  tnailncent ; 
letlil;  mlnhle  in  water,  and,  like 
bti  aalt,  Tery  delique«cent.  Iq 
Kf  dilncidc  of  caldnin,  either  fiued 
nti,  ia  continDally  naed  for  drying 
tt  ahnitiag  tho  water  from  ethe- 
J  Gqiidi  in  organic  aualyiin.  The 
now  gmeiallj  preferred  fVir  this 
it  la  BMn«  porona  than  the  fuiicd. 
'  ibo  ued  in  the  rectification  of 
i  to  ftnn  a  batli  for  heating  ■tone- 
tad  other  appamtoa  liable  to  be 
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Moor  and  Derbyihire,  and  in  tbe  eonerationii; 
cryatalline  nHnea  known  aa  Bine  John  or 
Derhyihin  spar  at  Caalleton.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  add  upon 
tim%,  ai  di ceded  under  Fluoxidi  or  Babiitv. 


TSBIO'DIS.  L.     Prrp.  1.   (Magendie.)  From 
■olntion  of  proliodide  of  iron  and  hydrate  of 
dcium,  Bi  directed  under  iodide  of  bariom. 
S.  DiHotre  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  hy- 
drlodic  add. 

iVop,  Uiei,  ^.    It  ie  a  deliqnencent  nl^ 

■ily  lolnble   in  water,   and   hai  a  bitterinh 

taste.  IthaibeenoMd  inaerofnione  ■ffectiooa, 

int«mal1y,  in  doeei  ranging  from  -^  to  S  ^., 

thrice  daily,  and  externally  in  ointmenta  con- 

'^ining  8  on.  or  leai  to  the  <%. 

Caldun,  Oi'Ma  at.    Bee  Lm. 

Calcium,  Fboa'phtde  of,    ^».  PHoarnu'iBT 

>  uiiHi  Cit'cn  pHospHUBi'Tini,  C.  rarm- 

{I'SUX,  L.  Frtp,  By  pauing  the  vapour  of 
phoHpharua  over  lime  (in  Bmall  fragmenta) 
heated  to  rednew  in  a  porcelain  tube.  A. 
igb  enhatance,  euppoaed  to  be  a  mere 
mechanical  mixture  of  phoaphide  and  pboa- 
phato  of  oJcium.  Thrown  into  water,  it  nif- 
fen  iuitant  decompnution,  and  phoephnrotled 
hydrogen  gai  eacapes. 

Caldnm,  SnlpUdea  of,  Caldum  forma  with 
nilphnr  at  least  three  different  compoonda: — 

1.  Calcdnm,  Protaanl'phlda  at  CaS.  Prrp. 
— a.  From  snlphate  of  lime,  etpoaed  at  a  tugh 
temperature  to  a  atroam  of  hydrogen  gaa. — 
i.  From  dried  gjpanm,  EG  parts ;  lampblack 
or  finely  powdered  charcoal,  4  parte ;  calcined 
toEether  at  a  atroDg  heat  in  a  covered  cru- 

2.  Caldnm,  Bindphide    of.      CaS,.     Pnrp. 

From  aolphnc  and  qnick-lime.  equal  nvtH  | 
watvr.  q.  a, ;  aUke  the  lime,  add  the  aulphur. 
and  boil  until  a  aalotion  is  obtttintd,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  crystals. 

3.  (Mdnm,  Pentaanlpblde  of.  CaSj.  iVrp. 
Aa  tbe  laat,  bnt  increaaing  the  quantity  of 
aulphur,  and  continuing  the  boiling  for  a  longer 
period.     Little  is  known  about  it. 

4.  Caldnm,  Cemmerdal  Snlphnret  of.  Syn. 
CoHxanciAL  bulphidb  on  CiLCtUM.  Prep. 
—a.  At  l,b  (abort). 

b.  Sulphur,  1  parti  hydrate  of  lime,  3  parts  ; 
water,  2i  pints;  boil  it  until  it  aolidiflea  on 
cooling,  then  poor  it  out  on  a  cold  marblo  alab, 
and  when  BoHd  hreuk  it  into  pieces  and  preserve 
it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

e.  (Quiboart.)  Qnick-lime,  7  parts ;  snlphnr, 
4parts;  mii,  and  heat  thecomponadforabonl 
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about  i  of  an  hour.  Made  into  an  embroca- 
tion, it  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  gout, 
scabies,  &c.  Its  solution  yields  pure  sulphur 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

CALCULA'TIOVS  (Useful).  1.  To  find  the 
Value  of  a  Dozen  Artielee,  Take  the  price  in 
pence  as  shiUings*  and  if  there  are  any  farthings 
in  the  price,  add  threepence  for  each.  Thus 
2s,  Sd,,  or  82  pence  per  yard,  is  £1 12t.  per 
dozen. 

2.  To  find  the  Value  of  One  Hundred  Arti- 
elee. For  every  fiEirthing  take  as  many  pence 
and  twice  as  many  shillings.  Thus,  lid.  each, 
is — bd.,  and  IQe, » IQe.  bd.  per  hundred. 

3.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Pound  at  any  price 
per  (hmoe.  Take  the  price  in  farthings  as 
shillings,  and  divide  by  three.  Thus,  5H.  per 
ounce,  is  21  fiifthingsj  taken  as  shillings, 
21  -7-  3  «  7*.  per  pound. 

4.  To  find  the  Value  qf  an  Ounce  at  amf 
price  per  Pound.  Take  the  shillingd  as  far- 
things,  and  multiply  by  three.  Thus,  at 
6f.-^  X  3  «  18  farthings,  or  ^d,  per  ounce. 

Obe.  By  reversing  Noe.  1  and  2,  the  price 
of  a  single  article  or  pound  may  be  found 
from  the  price  per  dozen  or  hundred.  For 
several  other  calculations,  useful  in  domestic 
economy,  chemistry,  &c.,  see  Bbbwing,  Deci- 
mals, Equivalents,  Mbasubbs,  Pbb-cent- 
AOB,  Weights. 

CAL'CULUS.  8yn,  Stokb.  In  medicine,  a 
hard  concretion  formed  within  the  animal 
body  by  the  deposition  of  matters  which  usu- 
ally remain  in  solution.  The  concretions  most 
commonly  formed  are  those  formed  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  and  termed  urinary  calculi^ 
and  those  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary 
ducts,  which  are  called  biliary  calculi.  Both 
of  these  give  rise  to  very  painful  symptoms, 
and  may  even  threaten  life. 

CAL'ENDAB.  8yn.  Calbkda'bittm,  L.;  Ca- 
LBSr^DBiEB,  Fr.  A  table  of  all  the  days  of  the 
year,  arranged  in  the  order  of  days  and  weeks, 
to  which  are  generally  added  certain  astrono- 
mical indications  and  dates  of  great  civil  and 
religfious  events.  The  most  remarkable  ca- 
lendars are  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  calendar 
qf  the  Oreeke,  the  Moman,  or  Julian  calendar, 
&e  OregoHan  calendar  (now  adopted  by  all 
Christian  peoples  except  the  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians), and  the  French  Bepublican  calendar, 
which,  having  remained  in  force  about  thirteen 
years,  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  I  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1806. 

Calendar,  Perpefual.  A  table  which  furnishes 
the  general  indications  necessary  to  construct 
a  calendar  for  any  year,  and  to  resolve,  without 
error,  many  difficulties  connected  with  the 
verifi<^tion  of  dates. 

GAL'SJETDESnTG.  The  process  of  finishing 
by  pressure  the  surface  of  linen  or  cotton 
goods.  It  is  usually  performed  by  passing  the 
fabric  between  cylinders  pressed  together  with 
great  force.  It  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
cylinden,  at  least,  shall  be  of  a  material  oom- 
biaing  considerable  hardness  with  a  slight  de 


gree  of  elasticify;  for  this  .pup 
cylinder  is  used.  It  is  made  by 
pressing  a  number  of  circiikr  i 
pasteboard,  each  with  a  squan 
centre,  upon  an  iron  axis,  so  as  ti 
cylinder,  which  is  tamed  perfect] 
true  in  a  lathe.  The  paper  cfi 
works  against  a  hdlow  roller  < 
iron,  heated  by  steam  or  met 
Before  the  final  rolling  in  thi 
machine  the  fabric  is  lightly 
passing  over  warm  cylinders.  { 
are  starched,  and  a  fictitious  a; 
stoutness  is  sometimes  given  to  { 
ploying  starch  thickened  with  pis 
porcelain  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  th 
ing  is  a  beautifol  effect  produced 
a  hot  cylinder  with  a  pattern  rai 
Glazing  is  produced  by  combined 
pressure,  the  rollers  being  made  t 
unequal  velocities,  so  that  one  side 
is  rubbed  as  well  as  pressed  by  th< 
surface  moves  with  the  greater  sp 
per  cylinder  is  preferr^  for  gh 
made  so  hot  that  if  the  machine  i 
the  goods.  The  old  method  of  glai 
in  burnishing  the  surfkce  of  the  £ 
polished  flint. 

CALICO.    See  Cottov. 

CALICO  PRnrriKG.  The  art 
figured  patterns  upon  calico,  by  n 
and  mordants  topically  applied 
blocks,  copper-plates,  or  engrav 
The  goods  are  eitWr  directly  prim 
or  receive  their  patterns  by  being 
a  colouring  matter  or  mordant,  i 
is  only  produced  upon  that  po 
ground  previously  prepared  for 
this  system  of  dyeing  has  been 
silks  and  woollens. 

The  mordants  are  thickened 
glutinous  substance,  as  fiour,  sta 
to  render  them  adhesive  and  to  ] 
spreading. 

The  following  are  the  princi) 
calico-printing,  each  requiring 
method  of  manipulation : — 

In  the  madder,  fast  colour,  or 
the  mordants  are  applied  to  the 
and  the  colours  are  brought  ou 
bath.  This  is  the  method  comm 
for  "  permanent  prints." 

In  the  padding  or  plaquage  st^ 
cloth  is  passed  through  a  bath  of  so 
mordant,  and  different  mordants  a 
printed  on  it  before  submitting  1 
bath.  By  this  means  the  colour  o 
and  pattern  is  varied.  Like  tk 
much  used  for  gown  pieces,  Ac 

In  the  reserve  or  resist-paste  ei 
coloured  figures  are  produced, 
those  parts  with  a  composition 
the  general  dye  afterwards  applifM 
ground  of  the  pattern.    In  this 
bath  is  indigo,  or  some   othsr 


CALOUEL-CAHEIU.  LUCIDA. 


ye,  or  rongtami  Mtglf,  ii  the 
preceding ;  it  eihibiU  bright 
irk  ptmnd,  which  are  pnMinixd 
th  acidDloni  or  diKhirge  mor- 
t  cloth  hms  been  puicd  throogb 
bath. 

T  primtimi,  conriita  in  printing 
1  a  mixture  of  djs  citrocti  ond 
1  mfterwKrdi  eipowng  it  to  thi- 


II- ^rriafuf ,  i«  >  metiiod  by  vhic; 
It  ue  produced  by  ■  miitare  c 
Jid  nlntion  of  tin,  cslled  by  th 


UL'OTTPE.    See  PnorooBipiiT. 

CALITM'BA.  Sgit.  Caluxka  B41111,  B.  P. 
CiLDu'DA-BOOT  J  KiLUUB,  Hind.  The  tow 
ot  a  plant  of  Easti'm  Afiiis,  citenuTely  u.-od 


Jwe.  10  to  20  graius,  three  0 
•  day.  The  botanical  name  of  thii  plant  ig 
Jaleorhixa  palmaJa,  or  Cocculut  po/nn/w. 
See  Cil-cnaisB  [Uloie) ;  alao  Isrrsiosa  and 

CALUX'U  WOOD.     Thii  wood,   whi<:h    ii 

□aed  oa  a  tonic  by   tho  Cingaleae,  ia  not  the 

prodnce  of  tbo   true   calumlu  plant,    but    of 

MeaitpermiUH  feaetlraimn.     It  containi   tUe 

in  applying  inch  [  allcaloid  bkubibinb  (whii^b  lee). 

_, magenta,    or   aniline  i      CALmfBUtE.    Sg».  CaLOM'Bini,  CiLm'- 

cloth,  and  fiiinfr  them  by  inch  i  bina.    A  bitti^r  lubitonce  diicovvred  by  Witt- 
ein,  albnmea,  or  lolnlion  of  India  i  atocii  in  calnmba  root 
■  ityle  of  priuling  hw  bevn  de-        Frep.     1.  Digeat  calnmba  root   (in  conne 

gnat  ritent  aince  the  introduc-    powdvr)  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  add  ; 

iplendid   maonti    and    pnrplea   eipreu,  filter,  boil  toone  half,  airain  filter,  add 
D  auilioe.  '  carbonate  of    nlrium,   in  alight  eicotia,    and 

TinformatioD  on  thia  anbjcct,  the  I  evaporate  to  dryneu  in  a  water  bath;  rcdu<» 
imd  to  Ure'i '  Dictionary  of  Arts,  the  residuum  to  powder,  and  digest  it  in  boil' 
a,  and  Mine*,'  and  U'>'i.'ilrg  '  Die-  ing  aloiliol ;  the  Utter  will  depuiit  cryatola  of 
lUfo  Printing  and  Dyeing,'  where 
1  tlu  Hveral  proceaaea  of  calico 
ly  treated  on,  and  moit  ably  and 
iocribed.    To  enter  largely  into 

ia  ttiLi  work   might   amose   the 

■oold  be  of  DO  practiial  value ; 
iililg  ii  an  art  only  prsctiied  no 
■Ii,  lad  by  men  who  obtnin  their 
•lidgt  of  it  in  the  laboratoiica  aud 
aM  of  the  factarieL 
Bl  SeeMncrar  (Cbloridea  of). 
BTISFBOCE'KA.    \ 
VTUaiSArTEA. ;  (Ind.Ph.)  Sf*. 
■SMvl.    One  or  other    of  these 


-Offch 


2.  (Wittitock.)  Kvaporate  tinctnre  of  »■ 
laniba  root  (made  with  rectified  spirit)  to  dry- 
neai;  disnolvc  the  residunm  iu  water,  and 
agitate  the  aolntJon  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
otiier;  after  rcpoae  for  a  ihort  time,  ducaut 
the  ethereal  portion,  diitil  off' moat  of  the  ether, 
and  set  tbc  liijoid  aaide  to  cryitulliae. 

Prop.,  Ifc.  Impnre  calumbine  occun  at  a 
yellow-brown  mau;  when  pure,  it  forma 
rhombic  priBmatic  crjatala  or  delicate  wbito 
□cedlea;  it  ia  only  >lij;htly  loluble  in  alvuhol, 
ether,  and  water ;  40  parts  of  boiling  rectiHvd 
spirit  take  up  only  1  purt  of  ealuinbine.  Its 
best  nolvent  is  acetic  acid ;  it  ii  h1h>  xiluhle  iu 
acidulated  and  alkalised  water.  Neither  nut- 
galU  nor  itictallic  Haiti  affect  ita  autntion. 
Coacentrated  aiiliibutic  acid  diaiolrca  it,  and 
iMumcn  fint  a  yellow,  and  then  a  red  colour, 
[ta  pnipcrtiei  indicate  tlint  weak  vinegar  or 
lour  wine  would  be  the  beat  meuitruum  fur 
titractitig  tlio  medicinal  rirtnea  of  calnmba 
root.  I>o»t.  1  to  3  gn.  twice  a  day  ai  a  tonic 
and  atomachie,  in  dyxpFpsia.  debilitated  etoniach, 
biliuua  vomi^ug,  hx. ;  and  in  the  lutcr  periods 
of  dysentery  and  diarrli<ca. 
CAIX    tliia  term  was  formerly  apjilied  to 


■ii.driBl(CuWro/!i.foWi'j').  Small   1 
iM  pitCM,    hrowuiah    externally,    ( 
ijiib  iDtrrulI}',  peculiar  nmoll,  and   < 
m.  MiMoa*.  acrid    taate.     Its  ac- 
»>  U  uide  in  a  gieculiar  extractive 
^^nittntn.—TroftTtin.  Altcn- 

i  dipborttic,  and,  iu  lar|^  dow«, 
Inajni/K'  um.  In  leproiy,  coiigti- 
rpliK  mercnrial  cai'lieiia.  avphilitic 
■biilantion*,  in  dyaente'ry.  diur- 
I  Annie  rheumatism,  it  has  been  '  ( 
■Htpd  benefit.  '  .    ,. 

4  Xidar.  IPulFit  Caloiropi-'.)  '  the  residnmn  iif  the  combustion  of  any  bub- 
^  not!  gf  mudar,  cillecti.'d  in  the    stance ;  or  to  any  KiilisUnco  whii'li  liud  U'en 

April  lod  May  from  wmdy  soili,  a    cii»Bied  to  a  utrotig  heat.     See  CiLCISAiiO!i, 
i  aiefilly  remove,  by  K-Biihing,  all    LlUf.&c. 
Imd  and  dirt,  and  dry  it)  tlieopcn'      CAHBOOE'.    See  Oahhoge. 
itupoFare  to  the  *nn,  until  the  I      CAHIIKA.  LIF'CIDA.  [L.andEng.]     Vnuya 

aniaiDtd  in  it  bceomci  xi  far  in- '  a  ruy  of  li^ht  (r)  fulls  upon  a  i|niHlraugiiUiT 
lat  it  ffmfi  to  flow  on  incisions  ,  kUim  priHin   (a),  it  ih  bent  by  two  rcllvctimis 

i«  it  The  bark  i«  then  to  be  care-  i  (at  e  ami  •!),  and  thrown  upwarda  where  it  may 
n4  dried  attd  reduced  to  powder.  I  he  reieiv.d  by  the  eye,  to  wliii'h  it  will  apiu-ar 
■A«rk«l  hotllM.— i>i>«.  As  an  1  describe.!  on  the  tublc  or  aheet  of  i«i«!r  (/). 
■K  S palM,  gndokll;  iucrcased  ,  ghwed  to  rec.rivo  it.  Tlie  point  of  a  pendl 
■  ■  aMRi  tance  daqy.  At  aa.  lined  to  trace  an^'  object  on  tlio  paper  ctui  also 
ijfclJiwaiM  /be  aeon,  and  by  its  mcani  the  picture  cuu  l>4 
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CAMERA  OBSOURA— CAMPHOR. 


eaiilj  copied.  When  the  prism  is  mounted 
on  a  ftand,  and  a  thin  brass  plate  with  a  small 
hole  through  it  for  the  eyepiece  adjusted  there- 
to,  it  forms  the  oamsba  luoida  of  the  opti- 
cians. The  image  may  be  magmfted  or  les- 
.tened  by  placing  a  lens,  so  as  either  to  inter- 
cept the  rays  before  they  strike  the  prism,  or 
More  Ihey  reach  the  eye.  An  ingenious  per- 
aon  wUl  readily  be  able  to  set  up  this  instm- 
ment»  than  which  a  more  nsefiil  one  cannot 
exist. 


t 
s 


CAMI&A  OBSCU'^RA.  [L«  and  Eng.]  An 
optical  instrument  for  producing  upon  a  screen 
the  image  of  a  field  of  view  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. It  was  invented  by  Baptista  Porta 
in  the  16th  century.  The  principles  and  con- 
struction of  the  camera  obscura  may  be  thus 
described : — ^A  convex  lent  {JB),  is  placed  in  a 
bole  admitting  tbe  light  into  a  diurkened  box 
or  chamber  (A),  which,  fifdling  on  a  white 
ground  (D),  produces  An  inverted  picture  of 
every  object  within  Its  range.  The  image  thus 
formed  may  be  restored  to  its  natural  position, 
by  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
two  lenses  instead  of  one,  ot  by  receiving  tibe 
rays  on  a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45% 
when  the  Image  will  be  thrown  on  the  floor 
in  its  original  position.  The  picture  may  be 
viewed  through  an  oblong  aperture  cut  iil  the 
box,  or  the  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a 
darkened  room,  by  placing  the  lens  in  a  bole 
In  the  shntter,  and  allowing  the  image  to  fall 
on  the  wall,  or  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
stretched  to  receive  it. 


* 


In  the  simplest  form,  when  intended  for 
taking  views  or  portraits,  the  image  is  thrown 
npon  a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  46°,  and 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  which 
means  it  is  thrown  npwards  against  a  plate  of 
glass,  also  placed  at  a  similar  angle.  On  this 
Li  laid  a  piece  of  semi-transparent  tracing  paper, 
on  whkh  tbe  object  is  distinctly  seen  painted, 
mad  may  be  tneed  ont  with  a  pendL    Vf  Vien 


the  oamem  Is  need  In  photogn 
provided  to  retain  €be  mtimm 
proper  position  in  the  box  or 
to  receive  the  image,  and  the  i 
is  adjusted  with  screws,  and  slii 
delicate  description*  Achromia 
also  employed.    SeePHorooEi] 

CAMTUUn.  The  name 
trade  to  rectified  oQ  of  turped 
for  burning  in  lamtM»  in  order  t 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  inflamx 
of  the  liquid.  Since  the  intn 
hydro-carbon  oils  from  coal,  sb 
leum,  camphiue  has  been  little 
ing.  T6  reotifjr  the  tnrpentins^ 
vapour  through  a  solution  of 
soda,  or  lime;  or  through  salpli 

CAKTHOR.  Cj^Uj).  8^ 
Lait'bil  cam'fhobj  Caxphc 
crystalline  substance  found  in 
though  only  obtained  in  large  < 
two,  namely,  Camphora  offMmai 
balanopt  etroma^ea.  The  fit 
known  as  the  laurel  camidior  tre 
Japan,  yields  the  camphor  of  ( 
latter,  the  Sumatra  or  Borneo 
tbe  peculiiir  fiuid  known  as  lion 

It  is  found  that  seveftd  of  uu 
by  carefully  distilling  oif  about 
Volume,  yield  a  species  of  cam 
lecting  this,  and  redistilling  tiu 
the  oil  2  or  3  times,  a  farther  en 
phor  may  be  obtained.  OO 
trettted  in  this  way,  yields  aboa 
phor^  oil  of  sweet  marjoram  ti 
sage  yields  13f ;  oil  of  lavei 
keeping  the  oils  loosely  corked, 
place*  they  produce  a  larger  ] 
camphor.  Aniseed  camphor  is 
portion  of  oil  of  aniseed,  setNU 
liquid  oil,  which  It  resembles 
flavour. 

Camphor,  Am'bar.  See  Pn 
lised). 

Cainphori  Com'merdal  (Cntde 
of  the  laurel  camphor  tree,  bro 
chiefly  from  China  and  the  ishu 
in  the  form  of  grayish  grains,  s 
crumbling  cakes. — Prep.  Tb 
Japanese  extract  the  camphor 
wood  into  small  pieces,  and  ' 
water  In  iron  vessels,  which  ai 
large  earthen  capitals  or  doo 
rice  straw.  As  t^e  water  boil 
is  volatilised  along  with  the  v 
denses  on  the  straw. 

Camphor,  Commercial  (X 
Whitb  oampbob;  Caxpro'b. 
100  parts  of  crude  camphor  aa 
parts  each  of  quick-lime  and  s 
both  in  powder,  and  the  mixtn 
thin,  globular,  glass  vessel,  si 
bath.  The  heat  is  then  can 
and  the  vessel  gradually  and 
ont  of   the   sand   as  tiie   an 


CAMPHOR- CAMPHORIC  ACID. 


sss 


I  mnond  ud  Kllowed  I 


!•  pronw  of  reAning  a 


eondnetcd  too  ilowly,  or  >t  ■ 
'  Fahr^  tlia  pralnct  ia  found 

■aUimiBg.  An  impro'einent 
— °**'~'.  U  mmplj  to  lublime 

.  large  and  wall-oooled  Teceirer, 
ic  pradnet  in  dow  wain  under 
sod  tlw  fiqnid  mwi  ■■  npidlj 

L  wUlc.  Mmi-eiTstaUiiM  «>Ud, 

eonmon  tanpentarM;  Inelf 
bI,  ether,  binlphnret  of  ctrbou. 
tl  acetie  acid,  and  ■affideiit]]' 
uot  1^  gr.  to  1  01.),  to  impart 
ic  onell  and  taitaj  100  parts 
p.  -S06)  dlatolre  120  [wrU  of 
cntiated  acatic  acid  diaaoWei 
bt  of  camphor ;  average  ap.  gr. 
I  at  S4r,  boUa  at  HXt  Fahr., 

Are  to^  bania  with  a  bright 
pvatca  alowl;  at  onlinarj  tern- 
I  erjitaUiaca  on  the  iotidc  of 
la  floaliDg  on  witfr  it  undcrgoea 
Ucj  morement. 

Ounpbar  is  ledatirei  narcotic, 
«nla^  and  anaphnidiuac.  i>oia. 
in  ibe  form  irf  [uU  or  bolui,  or 

BBukian  with  yolk  of  agg.  mu- 
Dad).  In  orerdoaei  it  ia  pniaon- 
t  intidota  ia  opiuiD  or  vine,  pre- 
nrUc.  It  la  aiwi  owd  eiWrDaU; 
SIimnlb^  and  mnbmcutionii. 
■  frtqucndj'  put  into  wardrobci 
JwUm,  to  keep  away  inserts;  il 
ukc  the  whiU  Stan  and  fire  ol 
mitf;  and  by  the  Tamiab-inakcr 
''w  KilnbiUty  of  copal  and  otbor 

'  -'■'      ■      ■"     (a   ita  weight  of 
I  dMompoaitiDn, 


td  with  a 


Ule  oil. 


mell' 


natnnd  camphor,  ammonia  girea  bat  a  iliebt 
precipitate,  which  ia  diaaolved  on  abating  th« 
'  are;  a  aimilar  aolution  of  artiflcial  uim- 
noder  the  like  treatment  givea  a  llorcu- 
precipitate.  wbich  rcmaini  nndiaaolved. 
See  FACTinoua  Caupoob  (beloio). 

Camphor,  ractl"tlona.  Syn.  Htsbociilo- 
UTB  o>  tub'pihtiii^  UroaocRLOBiTa  of 
I,  AaTiFiciAL  ouirBOB.  Prepared 
b^  passing  iry  hydrochloric  add  gaa  into  pora 
oil  of  tarpentine,  cooled  by  a  freeiing  miitara 
-  pounded  ice.  After  a  time  a  white,  ciya- 
ine  maaa  ia  formed,  which  nnat  be  dnunied, 
and  diied  bj  preaanre  between  folda  of  biba- 
loDs  paper.    It  may  be  purified  by  aolotion  in 

JVop.,  4^.    It  haa  a  eampboraceona  taat« 

and  odonri  borna  with  a  greenish,  aooty  flame, 
and  when  blown  oat  evolves  a  tarebinthinat« 
odour;  heated  a  little  above  tbe  boiling-pcnnt 
of  water,  alight  fumea  of  hydrochloric  acid 
IS  are  perceptible.  See  Cju<rBiHE. 
Camphor,  Hydrod)lo"rate  of.    Sg».  Mu"bi- 

ra  01  CAKPBDB;  CAMPHO'RJI  KTDROCBLO"- 
BAi,  L.  By  pasaing  hydrochloric  arid  gaa  over 
camphor,  in  amall  fragments,  ontil  it  ceaaea  to 
be  aliaorbed. 

.  ;,  Liq'nld.  Sgn.  Cavphob  on; 
Ci.EiiH  CAVPBo'iLX.L.Apale  yellowiah,  limpid 
fluid,  which  eaadea  from  JhyobaioMOju  anf^ 
matica,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo^ 
when  deep  indaions  era  nude  In  the  tmnk. 
II  ia  snppoacd  that  the  aryatalline  Sdiutba 
CAltPBOB  (aee  tsfow)  is  depoaitod  from  thia 
fluid.  The  liquid  camphor  haa  somewhat  the 
odour  of  CAJEFtJT  on^  and  might,  do  doubt, 
be  beueficially  employed  for  the  iame  purpoae. 
't  is  aumeliuiea  iinport«l  into  Europe. 
Camphor,  Bi'trate  of,     5ya.  Cahpbob  oil; 

I'LEUM  cabpho'b*  p*cii"niTK,  L.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolTing  campbor  in  nitric  add,  ia 
the  cold. 

Camphor,  Sul'pliite  of.  Fnnn  camphor  and 
■ulpbnrouB  acid  gaa,  aa  hydrochtorata  of  cam- 
phor. 

CamptaoT,  Snua tra,    %)>.   Bobheo  cak- 

PBOk,  UABD  C,  DBAGCm's  BBAIN  PltBFDME. 
Obtained  from  Dryobalanopt  aromafUa,  bdng 
found  in  natuial  fisturea  or  crevices  of  the 
wood.  It  reseinbles  ordinary  camphor  in  mont 
properticK,  but  its  odour  is  not  of  so  dltlnaible 
a  nature.     This  liind  ia  nut  seen  in  European 


tf  thjme  and  rosemary,  which  is 

J  Da  whdosale  druggists  and  per- 

^tnte  aonte  of  the  more  costly 

I  ud  by  the  fancy  soap-maken  ti 

■pi- 

aij  ba  beaten  in  a  mortar  fo 

ntaont  being  reduced  to  powdei. 
tM  broken  witli  the  pestle,  aud 

d  with  a  few  dnin  of  reL-tilied       CAKPHOS  CAE£8.    Svc  liALU  (Cnn>))hor). 

9^  it  may  be  readily  pulveriKcd.        CAXFHOS'IC   ACID.      II,C,gH„U,.       S^. 

-Iter  to  an  alcoholic  or  etlitreal   AciDVH    cibpbob'icdm,    h.     IVep.    From 

■Ophor,  this  drug  is  pn-cipitsted    cBinphur,    1    part ;    and    nitric    acid   (sp.  gr, 

»a  of  an  impalpable  powder  uf    1-33),   4  pacts ;  distillol  toRether  in  a  glaoa 

'■  retort,  with  a  gnidually  increadng  heat,  uutil 

vapours  cesie  to  l>o  uvolved  ;  the  ciimpbor  that 

bag  volatilised   is  then  added  to  that  in  the 

I   retort,  along  with  4  or  6  parts  more  of  nitrio 

_     ;    acid,  and  t^  processrepeatedagainandaKaio. 

k  win  la  >iigfc^y  £«gruit  (cani'   natil  20  parta  of  add  have  been  conaomed, 

mi  ta  fcM  btm  aa  add  or  tere-  /  wbea  crude  camphoric  add  cryatalTiaaa  oat  oC 

laa   iKBi  alBobeHa  aiiatioa  o/'/tAercmaiauig  Jignor,  on  couliug.    The  Cljatals 


r 
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CAMWOOD— CANDLKS. 


are  purified  by  washing  with  cold  distilled 
water,  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  until  a  pellicle  forms ; 
crystals  of  pure  camphoric  acid  are  formed  as 
the  liquid  cools. 

Prop^  <fc.  Small,  colourless,  lamellar  or 
acicular  crystals ;  acid ;  bitter;  ftisible  at  158*^ 
Fahr. ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  alcoholic  solution  not  precipitated  by 
water,  which  distinguishes  camphoric  acid 
from  benxoic  add.  Its  salts  are  ealled  oax- 
PHORATBS.  The  soluble  camphorates  may  be 
made  by  digesting  the  carbonate  or  hydrate 
of  the  metal  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
the  insoluble  camphorates  by  double  decompo- 
sition. By  distillation,  camphoric  acid  yields 
a  colourless,  crystalline,  neutral  substance» 
which  has  been  improperly  called  anhydrous 
camphoric  acid. 

GAM'WOOD.  This  dye-stuff  resembles  Brazil 
wood  in  its  properties,  and  Lb  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

CAF'ADA  BALSAX.  Stfn.  Bal'saxuk  Ca- 

VADBN^SB,    TbBEBINTH'iNA    CANADBK'sIS,    L. 

A  thick,  viscid  oleo-reain  obtained  from  the 
Ahiet  haUamea  (Lindley)>  a  tree  of  common 
growth  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  much  employed  as  a  medium  for  mounting 
microscopic  objects.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fectly transpnrent,  has  an  agreeable  odour 
(not  terebinthinato),  and  is  wholly  soluble  in 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it  forms 
a  beautiful  glassy  and  colourless  varnish,  much 
used  for  preparing  a  semi-transparent  copying 
}Miper. 

Canada  Balsam,  Facti''ti(mB.  8yn,  Balsa- 
mum  Caitadense  faoti"tium,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Yellow  resin,  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  gal. ; 
dissolve,  and  add  essence  of  lemon,  2  drs. ;  oil 
of  rosemary,  li  dr. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  nut  oil,  1  pint.  Both 
are  sold  in  the  shops  for  Canada  balsam. 

CAH^IES.    See  Candying. 

CAJT'DLES.  Candle-making,  once  a  rud3  and 
noisome  trade,  is  now  a  first-cla^js  chemical 
manufacture,  and  as  it  is  generally  carried  on 
in  large  works  under  the  superintendence  of 
men  trained  in  the  laboratory,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  processes  included  in 
it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We  will,  how- 
ever, briefly  describe  the  principal  kinds  of 
candles  now  in  use,  and  give  a  few  particulars 
respecting  their  manufacture.  Candles  are 
•either  dipped,  moulded,  or  rolled.  The  cheaper 
sorts  of  tallow  candles  are  formed  by  the  first 
process,  and  wai  candles  by  the  last ;  all  the 
other  kinds  are  moulded.  The  moulds  arc 
tubes  of  pewter,  well  polished  on  the  inside, 
eight  or  more  being  fitted  into  a  frame,  the 
upper  part  of  which  forms  a  trough  to  receive 


bar  placed  acrofls  the  top.  At  tiifl  \ 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  ^ 
moulds  are  ranged  doee  togetb 
benches,  and  are  filled  witli  h^  «i 
rial  fVom  can  running  along  litti 
above  them.  When  quite  ogSi  the 
withdrawn.  The  plan  of  pulling 
one  by  one  with  the  aid  of  a  bodfi 
superseded  at  the  factories  above 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  blowin| 
with  compressed  air. 

The  wicks  of  ordinary  taUow  i 
made  of  the  rovings  of  Turkey  d 
4  or  more  of  which,  according  to  fl 
thickness  of  the  wick,  are  wound 
fWim  which  they  are  again  run  o 
into  the  proper  lengths.  Of  kti 
wicks  of  the  best  candles  have  ' 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  req 
ing.  This  object  is  effected  by  ei 
wick  to  bend  over,  and  its  end  to  i 
the  fiame,  where  it  is  exposed  to  tb 
the  air.  This  bending  over  is  variou 
about. — 1.  By  twisting  the  wick 
strand  shorter  than  the  rest»  wt 
slightly  stretched  during  the  mould 
candle,  contracts  again  and  bend 
when  the  fat  melts.  2.  By  plaiting 
into  a  flat  wick,  which  naturally  ta! 
quired  curve.  Such  a  wick  is  genet 
in  a  solution  of  borax,  which  preser 
being  acted  upon  by  the  flame  ex 
extreme  point  at  the  edge  of  the 
very  flne  wire  is  sometimes  indu 
plaited  wick.  3.  In  Palmer's  p 
wicked  caudles,  which  were  fom 
used  in  lamps,  the  wicks  are  sato 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  ground  up 
they  are  then  twisted  tightly  roc 
which  is  withdrawn  after  the  candle 
In  burning,  the  ends  gradually  v 
stand  out  of  the  flame  on  either  si 
devices  are  sfud  to  be  employed. 

Candlee,  Com'poeite.  Mould  can 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hard  fatty  ac 
from  palm  oil  and  the  stearine  of  oc 
They  were  introduced  in  1840. 
positions  are  occasionally  used,  mu 
ture  of  spermaceti  and  hard  whil 
which  a  little  bleached  resin  is  add 

Candles,  Med'lcated.  These  bav 
posed  as  a  convenient  means  of  d 
active  prindples  of  certain  volatile 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  for  o 
partial  fnmigations.  They  are 
ployed  in  England. 

Candles,  Mercu'^riaL    From  the 
or  the  gray  oxide  of  mercury  nuxe 
and  a  wick  of  cotton  inserted   tl 
commended  by  Mr.  CoUes  for  pa: 


CASDLKSnCKS-CANDYISG. 


pndoeed  b;  S8  ItM.  oT  panfBn 

0  that  oflSOlbcof  ipeimaceti, 
rmx,  or  IM  lb*,  of  itearic,  or 
It  tmnpoaite  candle*  (Lethebj). 
iiKS  ddicstclj  tinted  with  red, 
rtnuoo,  and  rOK  coloar.  The 
dka  of  Priee'i  Fateot  Candle 
incd  ofthc  panffin  of  RaDgoon 

nnea'tL  Fram  spcTmaeeti 
Tbeaa  are  Toy  delicate  in 
.  nther  expeniiva.  They  bom 
mcKiiig'-poiiit  of  ipenniceti  ii 
.,  tfaej  will  not  bear  carrjing 
land  wilhoat  ottering.  Thcj 
InltaiTated  with  nmic  acid  or 

^le.  Under  thii  head  we  may 
«u  mti  of  candle*  monlded 
bUj  icidi  of  both  animal  ind 
n.  liie  principal  uiirce*  wheoce 
ictnrer*  deriTe  tbeir  acidi  are 
U  and  oocoa-DDt  oil.  The  pro- 
«d  tor  •eparatiDg  tfaom  are 
cribed  nnder  Stearic  Acid. 
i  of  tbe  fatty  acid«  can   now 

1  ai  to  imitate  and  almoit  rivul 
ud  ipennaceti ;  and  tbey  are 
>  a*  the  neiri;  obiolete  mould 
1  of  common  tallow.  They  are 
.;  thcj  do  not  greaae  tbe  band*, 
a  away  brigbtl;  and  iteadilj, 
[  off  any  offenriTe  odour.  Uu- 
a»  mow;  white,  but  a  yellow 
11t  ^Teo  tbem  by  gauibt^e. 
lew.  From  ordinary  tallow  or 
licb  baa  been  Ireed  from  mncL 
id  by  prcMure.    Theae  have  to 

odonr  and  ire  lO  apt  to  gut- 
will  probably  ultimah.'ty  dia- 
■e.  They  are,  however,  sold  at 
,  that  amon)[  the  lower  tlaaaea 
g  retain  their  bold.  For  dip 
•kM  are  immersed  in  melted  tal- 
rabbinK  with  the  band*,  are 
t  aad  allowed  to  burden,  after 
1  arranged  upon  tbe  "bniacbi'a" 
liog.  For  mould  candleii,  the 
I  omitted.  Great  care  ■*  taken 
on  that  yields  the  least  poHsihle 
I  after  burning. 

•I  of  "dippin):,"  the  "dipjunf; 
:  filled  with  biUow  of  a  proper 
Tom  the  bdler,  one  of  the 
ed  with  wickii  in  placed  upon  the 
pping  beam,"  and  preaaed  down 
e  melted  fat ;  it  ia  then  with- 
tum*  of  the  candlea  ju«t  toi 
'd  placed  on  one  aide  of  tli 
irpcne,  and  the  frame  remiivcd 
rbu  operation  ii  repealed 
-'  -  knffioent  nw.whi- 


made  of  tbe  flncr  kind*  of  tallow  only;  a  mii- 
tnre  of  3  porta  of  Bheep.  with  1  part  of  oi  tuet, 
being  preferred.    See  Wax. 

CAKHLESTICKS.  Metallic,  earthenware, 
and  porcelain  catidlesticka,  gnuffi'ra,  and  siiuf. 
fer-etanda,  are  recommended  to  be  cleaned  by 
pooring  boiling  hot  water  on  them  (previously 
placed  in  an  earthen  pan],  and,  after  wiping 
them  quite  dry  with  a  cloth,  to  clean  tbem 
with  a  jnece  of  waab  leather;  those  made  of 
silver,  or  of  plated  copper,  may  be  finally 
poliihed  with  a  Utile  plate  powder ,-  those  <i 
white  metal,  with  ■  little  whiting  or  fine  chalk, 
and  thoac  of  btaas,  with  a  little  rottcn-«tiine 
or  one  of  the  polishing  paate*.  For  articles  of 
this  kind,  made  of  bronze  and  pajuer  mache, 
the  water  ahonld  be  naed  only  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  tallow,  and  they  ibouM  be  only  gently 
dabbed  or  rubbed  off  wiUi  a  very  eoft  cloth  or 
ther.  Tbe  common  pnetic«  of  placing 
idleaticka  before  the  Are  to  melt  off  the 
l^rca-w  ia  i^jadtcioQa,  aa  the  solder  or  Japiui 
about  tliem  ia  almost  certain  to  be  il^ured. 
Hence  the  common  annoyance  of  damaged  or 
"  crippled"  candlesticka  in  houacs  where  tbers 


anta. 


CIVDTIBQ.  When  tbe  object  ia  simply  to 
form  a  confection  or  sweetmeat,  imbued  with 
the  aroma,  flavour,  or  medicinal  property  of  any 
substance,  candies  are  generally  prepured  vj 
■imply  boiling  lump  sugar  with  a  aafflcient 
quantity  of  the  infoaion,  decoction,  tincture, 
eipre««ed  juice,  or  Kometimcs  even  the  powder 
of  the  partJcukr  article,  until  a  portion  taken 
out  and  cooled  becomea  quite  aolid,  when  it  ia 
either  poured  out  on  a  marble  slab,  or  into 
tin.  marble,  or  paper  moulds,  dusted  with 
pondered  lump  sugar. 

When  the  oliji^ct  ia  to  preserve  tlie  form 
ind  clmracter  ot  the  vegi't^ilile  in  the  candy, 
lie  substance  i*  boiled  in  water  until  aoh, 
and  then  guiipeuded  in  concentraled  syrup  (in 
the  cold).  QUtil  they  liecoino  trBna[iarent; 
after  which  tliey  are  either  dried  in  a  current 

ceediiiK  lEl/Falir.  The  aj-rup  muat  be  kept 
fully  BiLturated  with  sugar  by  reboiling  it  once 
or  twice  during  the  process. 

Another  method  occasionally  employed  by 
confectioner*  for  almonda  and  the  like  it 


It  tbe  aubatHncea  iti 


aayrup 


oiled  until  it 


a  small  thread  between  the  opening 
tlngerm  and  to  stir  tbe  whole  until  it  ia  nearly 
net.    See  SUOAB  lioiLiHO. 

The  foUdwinft  arc  the  principal  candied 
articli's  kept  ut  the  ahoiw  :^ 

Candied  Al'mondi,  From  blanched  aluHinds. 
ronated  and  halved. 

Candied  Angel'ica,  Prrp.  1.  From  the  root. 
Doil  the  fresh  routs  (after  slicing  them  and 
removing  the  pith)  in  wiiter,  ti)  ileprivc  tbi-m 
i.t  part  of  their  bitterneas  and  aroinsi  tlien 
'  drain  them  and  put  tbem  into  aymp  '-"''-'  *" 


»„dj-  height,  ami  Imiliiig  hot ;  let  them 
aatil  iiMrfy  roid,  when  they  nifty  bo 
'fully  dried. 
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2.  From  the  stems.  From  the  tender  stems, 
stalks,  and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  as  last. 
Used  as  a  sweetmeat  and  dessert.  It  is  said 
to  be  cordial,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  aphro- 
disiac. 

Candied  A'prieoti.  From  the  f mit,  scaroelj 
ripe,  either  whole  or  cut  into  quarters,  im- 
mersed in  the  syrop  (hot),  without  any  farther 
preparation. 

Candied  Cif  roni«    From  the  peels. 

Candied  Sria'go.  From  the  roots,  slit  and 
washed. 

Caaditd  Qia!gtr,  From  the  roots  of  gneu 
ginger. 

Caadiad  Hbrelumiid.  From  a  strong  de- 
coction or  infusion  of  the  root,  sBid  lump  sugar, 
1  pint  to  8  or  10  lbs.  may  be  used.  Boil  the 
muture  to  a  candy  height,  and  pour  it  whilst 
warm  into  moulds  or  small  paper  cases  well 
dusted  with  finely  powdered  lump  sugar;  or 
pour  it  on  a  dusted  slab  and  cut  it  into 
squares* 

Caaditd  Lem'oa  Peel.    As  Candied  Citron. 

Caadiad  Or'ange  Plowmen.  From  the  flowers 
deprived  of  their  cufK  stamina,  and  pistils 
(2  oz.  to  each  lb.  of  sugar),  as  Candied  AlmcHids, 
but  poured  out  on  a  slab. 

Candied  Or'aage  FeeL  From  the  peel  of  the 
Seville  orange,  or  common  orange^  as  Candied 
Citron. 

Candied  Su'gar.    See  Sugar  BoiLiva. 

The  following  are  articles  of  a  more  special 
character. 

Caady,  Car'away.  1.  From  caraway  seeds 
(in  fine  powder),  i  oz. ;  sugar,  1  lb. 

2,  Oil  of  caraway,  1  dr. ;  sugar,  1  lb. 

Caady,  Diges'tive.  8^,  Livb-lono  oakby. 
Prep.  1.  Rhubarb  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of 
each,  1  dr.;  ginger,  i  dr.;  cinnamon,  20  grs.; 
(all  in  fine  powder;)  heavy  magnesia,  1  oz. ; 
powdered  sugar,  2  oz.;  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth,  q.  8.  to  form  a  lozenge  mass;  to  be 
divided  into  small  squares  of  18  or  20  grs. 
each. 

2.  As  the  lastk  but  adding  finely  powdered 
caraways,  1  dr.j  oil  of  caraway,  16  drops; 
and  sugar,  1  oz.  Both  are  used  as  heartburn 
and  digestive  lozenges. 

Candy,  Qin'ger.  Prep.  1.  From  ginger  (in 
coarse  powder),  8  oz. ;  boiling  water,  li  pint ; 
macerate  in  a  warm  place  for  2  hours,  strain, 
add  lump  and  moist  sugar,  of  each  5  lbs.,  and 
boil  to  a  candy. 

2.  Qinger  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  oz.; 
powdered  sugar,  2  lbs. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  to  make  a 
paste.    Stomachic  and  carminative. 

For  various  sweetmeats  which  might  come 
under  the  head  of  Candy,  see  Couvsctions, 
Baops. 

CAinrOV  METAL.    See  Quv  Mbtal. 

CAHTHAB1DE8.  %«.  Sfakibh  flies, 
BusTSBivo  7.,  Lyt'tm;  Caitthab'tb,  B.  p. 
The  Caatharii  v^dcatoria  of  Latreille,  com- 
monly known  as  the  SpanUhfiy^  is  an  insect 
ot  the  order  CaUopiera;  it  abounds  in  the 
Moatb  of  France  ^puiu,  and  Italy ;  and  baa 


spread  into  Germany  and  the  soiil 
When  alive  it  exudea  a  straogietii 
trating  odour. 

Pur.,  See.  These  insects  sbooU  1 
in  well-dosed  bottles  or  tin  eaa 
addition  of  a  few  drc^  of  oil  of  < 
strong  acetic  add,  or  even  a  few  d 
stance,  will  preserve  them  nncb 
length  of  time  in  dosed  vossels.  T] 
of  their  goodness  is  the  smdL  \ 
is  constantlv  adulterated.  The  ] 
wholesale  druggista  is  to  aart  oi 
worthless  files  for  powdering,  a 
pensate  for  thdr  deficient'  of 
power,  by  adding  1  lb.  of  eupaorU 
12  or  13  lbs.  of  flies.  When  a  sq 
is  required,  liquorice  powder  is  i 
5  lbs.  to  every  14  lbs.),  a!u>ng  with  a 
euphorbium,  and  suffident  bine  Ui 
coal  to  turn  the  ydlow  of  the  li^ 
greenish  colour.  The  best  mede  ( 
this  adulteration  is  by  the  micraeec 

Ant.  An  emedc  of  sulphate  of  si 
by  the  stomach-pump,  if  neoasi 
vomiting  may  be  promoted  by  copii 
ing  warm  bland  duaents,  such  as  bi 
tea,  milk,  Ac  Friction  on  the  ; 
volatile  liniment  and  ]audanum»aoi 
quent  administration  of  draus^ts 
musk,  opium,  and  camphoratedemi 
been  strongly  recommended. 

Tests.  By  the  microscope,  very  i 
tides  may  be  discovered  in  the  si 
intestines,  on  a  post-mortem  e] 
Orfik  thus  found  particles  of  caatl 
body  that  had  been  interred  nine  n 

Uses,  S^e.  Spanish  flies  are  used 
to  raise  blisters,  and  internally,  as  i 
and  diuretic,  generally  in  the  form 
In  excess  they  produce  strangury,  b 
satyriasis,  delirium,  convulst^is,  anc 
TiNCTiraKS,  Vebicaitts,  Ac 

CAFTHAEIDIH.  CJEL^fij  Isc 
picit)toxin.  This  substance  is  foui 
the  vesicating  principle  o^  the  \ 
Chinese  blistering  fly,  and  other  < 
insects.  Prep.  Pulverised  cant] 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  fbi 
with  twice  their  weight  of  chlor 
displacement  apparatus.  The  d 
then  drained  ofi*,  and  finally  displai 
hoi,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaf 
cantbaridin  crystallises  out,  satu 
green  oil.  In  order  to  purify  the 
it  is  laid  on  bibulous  paper,  wluch 
greater  part  of  the  oil,  and  then 
out  of  a  mixture  of  alcolud  and 
(Procter). 

Prop.  Prismatic  crystals,  melti 
volatilises  in  white  fumes,  which  si 
tate  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  an 
in  rectangular  prisms.  Cantharid 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
reform,  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  fiixc 
tile  oils.    Its  solution  in  any  of 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


rcnr,  U  not  eztuUted  bj  lolid  I 

IC.  4ra.  Ivsu  BCBBn,  Elu-  i 
M  rabber  ia  tlw  eflnercta  juice  J 
'mtti^a,  Sipiomia  tUutiea,  tha  i 
M,  maad  muj  otber  tni)Hcat  | 
nb  milkj  juice  ii  ipTcad  over  • 
ik(d  clay,  uid  ia  then  eipoaed 

nnak^  at  ■  Are,  or  torches  to  j 
L  daiTcs  iti  dark  colmiT.    Sac- 

joiea  urc  laid  on,  and  the  ope- 
t  repeated,  nntU  the  bottle*  ac. 
Uiicsneaa.  When  it  haa  become 
d  «id  dij,  the  cla7  ii  beaten 
sm  it  ia  eommoDlj  imported. 
Ibe  generml  piopertiei  of  India 

L,    Tba  fteeh  jnicc  haa  a  cream- 

■  and  Eoonatenc^  ia  coa^ilatcd 
a  miacible  with  watrr.  alcohol. 
tilba:  rp.  gr.  1-Oli  to  1-041 ;  it 
H  to  451  or  Mlid   caoatcbonc, 

or  rrapoiatioD.  By  eirltuting 
',  it  maj  be  piuti<i.d  aiicliaiig«l 
ibk  period. 

ebeuc  baa  a  ip.  gr.  ranging  be- 
ad -HI  i  it  melts  at  218"  Fahr. 
■i^  which  doai  not  again  harden 
.  ia  Doaltcred  bj  ehlnrine,  hydro- 
■itphnroai  acid,  flnoaUicic  acid, 
M&e  alkaHiie  ly«  (even  when 
BOit  nmilar  aabttanrei ;  oitric 
ibaiic  add  act  on  it  only  by  lon|;  | 
eoneantrated.  Some  ipecimeDS 
e  are  barder  tlmn  gutta  percba  | 
■llj  inelactic,  whilst  othen  never  : 
Gfy,  hot  mnaio  in  a  coadition 
rt  of  birdlime  or  printcn'  var-  . 

ttmta  of  eaontrhdiu:  are  rectified 
a  (which  ha*  been  wuhcd  with 
Ove  abMbcd  and  acidity),  chlani- 1 
1*  of  carbon,  ■  mixture  of  bi- 
■iboD  and  abMilate  alcohol  {9i . 
1  6  or  7  of  1\k  Iwt),  iDil  cuiut- 1 
tbeac  liquid*  di**olve  India  rub- , 
dw  eoU,  and  leave  it  unnltfnil 
a.  Tbe  flnt  two,  are,  hnwever,  j 
to  be  geoenlly  omplnj-ed.  Tbe  I 
EMgneable  odour,  but  arc  much 
tbe  re*t,  and  poiue»  the  ailvan- 
ig  the  film  of  caoutchouc  in  a 
jBgcr  condition  than  otber  fol- 
Dooi  oil  of  torptntinc  ii  innthir 
od  aolvent.  B«iuiil,  n-L'tified 
l-tar  naphtha,  crude  petroleum, 
ipntiiLe,  diMolve  Iwba  rubber  by 
1  and  trituration,  (with  hvat,) 
'  nercly  firm  witli  it  a  jcliitinous ' 
•  Krj  ilowly  and  imperfectly, 
h  nidDced  in  hanlni.ii-i  and  ela'- 
ata  and  flied  wla  alw  readily 
^ooc  (with  beat),  formioif  )i(.r- 
laaaiMlrtianaar  paatea;  aoalw. 

■  iifctila  oil^  bat  tlia  aolntion*  I 
^^  Aim  Air  "Itb  dilBcaltj:  j  1 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  proportie*  of 
I  India  robber  ii  the  great  amount  of  heat 
I  which  ia  disengaged  during  its  condensati'in 
j  by  pressuie  or  in  the  Murcine  of  its  eUiticity. 
I  During  the  process  of  kneading  the  raw  caout- 
!  cbonc  in  tbe  "masticator*,"  the  cold  water 
I  thrown  in  to  reduce  the  temperature  soon 
become*  boiling  hot.  When  no  water  is  added, 
I  a  temperature  so  high  i*  often  reached  a*  to 
occasion  the  melting  of  the  rubber.  This  is 
pvticuUrly  the  case  during  the  proccM  of 
"dry  kneading"  with  quick-lime.  A  tube  Si 
incbe*  in  diameter,  impaetly  secured,  wbh  sub- 
jected to  a  force  of  200  tons.  Tbe  result  was 
a  compresdon  amounting  to  1-lOth;  great 
heat  was  evolved,  and  tbe  cxeeeaivs  eluticitj 
of  the  aubatance  cansed  a  flywheel  weighing 
five  tons  to  rec^l  with  alarming  vi^ncu. 
Mr.  Brockcdon  atatea  that  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  an  onnce  of  water 
2°  in  about  fifteen  minutes  by  collecting  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  eiten*ion  of  a  smalt  thread 
of  csoutcboac.  Ho  rcfen  this  effect  to  the 
change  in  specific  gravity,  and  contend*  that 
the  beat  tbua  produced  is  not  due  to  friction, 
became  tbe  aame  amount  of  friction  is  occa- 
sioned in  tbe  contraction  as  in  the  eitension 
of  the  aubatance,  and  tbe  result  of  this  con- 
action  is  to  reduce  the  caoutchouc  thus  acted 
Kin  to  its  original  temperature. 
The  edge*  and  surfaces  of  India  rubber  are 
readily  and  perfectly  joined  by  mere  contact 
and  intense  pressure.  On  the  tmall  scale,  the 
edges  may  be  moistened  with  ether,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  some  other  solvent,  or  by 
iong  boiling  in  water,  and  immediately  pressed 
tight  together,  and  held  in  contact  for  some 
time. 

BUufie  tabtM  are  readily  formed  of  India 
rubber,  by  cutting  it  into  uniform  slips  of 
proper  thickneH-i,  and  winding  them  round 
rod*  of  politbed  glass  or  metal,  so  that  the 
edges  are  in  clo*e  cnntact  or  "  overlapping." 
A  piece  of  bipc  ia  then  woand  ronnil  outaido 
it.  and  the  whole  bailed  in  water  for  2  or  3 
hoar^  afler  which  time  the  edgea  will  be 
found  to  be  suflicicntly  adherent.  A  better 
plan  ia  to  immerse  the  "rubber"  in  a  mii- 
tnre  formed  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  95  parts, 
and  rectified  spirit,  &  parts,  nnUl  it  swells  into 
a  p^isty  ma<s,  which  may  then  be  moulded  into 
any  desired  form,  or  passed  through  the  die 
of  a  tubing  machine,  for  rbeniic:d  purposeR, 
brewing.  &c.,  vulcanizeil  India-rubber  tubing 
lins  now  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  unprepared  materiiiL 

Tbe  oneu  celebrated  "  Mackiutolies"  |aro 
made  by  spreaiiing  two  or  more  coata  ot'  a 
paate  mode  of  euoutchouo  and  rectlBud  c-m\- 
tar  napbtlia  over  the  «url'ai:e  of  the  »tutr  or 
cloth,  and  when  it  bus  beomc  purtially  dry, 
pro««iug  two  *nc)i  lurfucea  evenly  together 
by  pan^ug  the  goods  between  a  pair  of  cylin- 
]  di'rs  or  rollers.  The  articles  are  then  placed 
I  In  n  >Miv'  raim  tnr  (hccornpositicin  to  harden, 
nc  tbo  odour  of  the  naplitka.     OE 
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lHt«  yean,  vnlcanized  or  mineralized  rubber 
(coloured)  baa  been  used  for  tbia  purpoae, 
and  being  apread  on  the  outaide  of  the  atnff 
instead  of  the  inside,  forma  an  ornamental  and 
thoroughly  waterproof  materiaL 

India-rubber  thread  is  prepared  by  stretch- 
ing it  (previously  cut  into  coarse  filaments)  to 
5  or  6  times  its  length  in  boiling  water  or  hot 
air,  in  wbicb  state  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
This  process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  until 
it  reaches  16,000  or  17,000  times  its  original 
length,  wben  it  is  glazed  by  agitating  it  with 
powdered  sulphur,  or  Frencb  chalk.  This 
tbread  is  readily  joined  or  **  pieced,"  as  it  is 
called,  by  paring  the  ends  obliquely  with  a 
pur  ot  scissors  or  a  knife,  and  then  pressing 
the  clean  ends  strongly  tog^ber  with  the 
flngpers.  When  the  coarse  filaments  from  the 
cutting  machine  are  simply  stretcbed  with  the 
moistened  thumb  and  finger  in  the  act  of 
"  reeling"  to  about  8  or  9  times  their  length, 
they  are  said  to  be  "  inelasticatod,"  and  are 
ready  to  be  made  into  elastic  brtices,  elastic 
web,  and  other  like  elastic  tissues  and  fabrics, 
in  the  braiding  macbine. 

Caoatchoae,  Yul^caniied.  8^.  Vulcaviebd 
India  bubbsBi  Minb'salikbd  I.  b.,  Sul'- 
FHUSBTTBI)  I.  s.  The  discovery  of  the  singu- 
lar action  of  sulphur  and  the  mineral  sulphides 
on  caoutchouc  was  made  by  Mr.  Cbsirles  Good- 
year, of  New  Tork,  in  1842,  at  which  date 
the  manufacture  of  vulcanized  India  rubber 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  In  1848 
Mr.  Thomas  Hancock  patented  a  process  for 
vulcanized  India  rubber  in  these  countries, 
founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Goodyear.  A  sheet  of 
caoutchouc  immersed  in  melted  sulphur  ab- 
sorbs a  portion  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
undergoes  important  changes  in  many  of  its 
leading  characteristics.  So  prepared,  it  is  no 
longer  affected  by  changes  of  temperature ;  it 
is  neither  hardened  by  cold  nor  softened  by 
any  heat  insufficient  to  destroy  it.  It  loses 
its  solubility  in  the  solvents  of  ordinary  caout- 
chouc, whilst  its  elasticity  is  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  has  become  permanent. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  when  sulphur 
is  kneaded  into  caoutchouc  in  a  masticator,  or 
by  means  of  powerftil  rollers,  as  well  as  when 
common  solvents  (naphtha,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, &C.)  are  charged  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sulphur,  in  solution,  to  become  a  compound 
solvent  of  the  rubber.  In  these  cases  articles 
may  be  made  of  any  required  form  before 
heating  them  for  the  change  of  condition, 
technically  termed  "vulcanization."  It  is 
necessary,  however,  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
form  should  be  carefblly  maintained  both  before 
and  during  the  exposure  to  the  heat. 

"A  vulcanized  solid  sphere  of  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  when  forced  between  two  rollers 
i  inch  apartt  was  found  to  maintain  its  form 
uninjured.  In  fact,  it  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  to  be  able  to 
retain  any  form  impressed  upon  it,  and  to  re- 
turn to  that  form  on  the  removal  of  any  du- 


turbing  force  wbiek  )um  been 
upon  it."    (Brockedim.) 

Caoutebone  oombiiiea  witli  fton 
of  sulphur ;  the  qnaiiti^  of 
the  naphtha  paafee  ahoiud  BOti 
ceed  1(^  or  12|  of  iU  wdgfat 

The  temperatarea  for 
common  method  range  from  ttOT 
and  the  period  required  ia  one  ham 
according  to  the  temperatarok    A ; 
temperature  isi  howerer^  sniHriirt» 
ration  of  the  exposure  if  niiiGh 
the  compound  maai  is  aoftened 
the  eommon  aolventa  of  India  zaUNb : 

The  process  of  snlphoring,  or  i 
is  differentlv  condocted  in  diftnali 
tones.    Unoer  Mr.  Burke's  patent^  I 
or  amorphous  sulphide  of  antimo^j 
by  decomposing  a  aolutioii  of  en  ~ 
in  a  lye  of  potash  or  soda,  witfti 
acid)  is  employed.    Thia  powder  Imi 
with  either  India  rubber  or  gntU 
mixtures  of  them,  by  kneading  in  i ' 
tor"  for  2  or  8  hours,  and  nftar 
pression  in  a  mould  whilst  still 
poses  the  mass  to  a  steam  beat 
2S0°  to  280°  Fahr.    The  block, 
is  afterwards  cut  into  sheets,  ko, 
tages  possessed  by  the  product 
poMtesses  no  unpleasant  odour,  nor 
sulphur  effloresce  on  itssurfaoeb  as  Ia4 
vulcanized  India  rubber. 

Under  Mr.  Christopher  NMoTIi 
(1848)  1  part  of  sulphur  is  kneidil' 
parts  of  caoutchouc,  and  then 
moulds,  as  before.  He  also  vule 
by  exposing  it  in  a  cylinder  heated  ill 
jacket  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
phuretted  gases^  given  off  from  ai 
nected  with  the  apparatus.  The 
prepared  he  next  subjects  to  hydiidpiC 
sure  in  moulds,  at  a  temperatore  fm^ 
tween  220°  and  260°  Fahr.  ^^  _ 

Small  articles  or  sheets  of  Imfiaidbtai 
be  extemporaneously  vulcanised  it  MM 
temperatures  by  simple  immerte  ■ 
minute  or  two,  in  a  mixture  of  bii4^ 
carbon,  97i  parts,  and  protochkriii  ^ 
phur,  2i  parts;  after  which  tb^ne^^ 
washed  first  in  weak  alkaline  lye^  sai*^ 
pure  water.  Mr.  Parkes  empk}ys  100  i* 
of  97^  parts  of  the  bisulphide.  'Bk  ^ 
is  termed  "cold  sulphuring."  ^,_ 

An  excellent  method  of  vukaaS^^ 
commended  bv  Mr.  Parkes,  paiiieeMi 
cable  to  smaU  articles,  consists  in  b 
them  for  about  8  hours  in  a  dose 
taining  a  solution  of  polysulphids  ^  (| 
sium  at  25°  fiaum^  (sp.  gr.  l'197)b  «^* 
temperature  of  240^  Fahr.  It  is  efli>^ 
washed  in  an  alkaline  lye^  then  in  psi*  ^ 
and  dried. 

Among  the  many  appUeafions  of  v^ 

India  rubber  those  connected  with  ^ 

ticity  and  its  enormous  contractils  P"^ 

^esXeYi^Ad  axe  ^aa^as^s^^aA^  ^taSUiiC>    V 
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I  patent^  "tMvion  ipringi"  for 
DOT  ^nafs,  clock  ipringi,  emi 
A&.  warn  mmia  of  it.  Mi 
ithcr  pktcD^  bM  kniled  hinuelr 
vopartj  M  a  new  ■cehinical 
lengthi  of  CkOatebotK,  which 
IcaoiMd  pmriT  parehues,"  u" 
vvn  ^an  from  or  Ufted  to 
I  t«  uf  «ei{;ht 
)  whan  k  infficwDt 


m  of tbe 
1,  aadi  of  60  Ibi.  nin  600  lb*. 
:  ia  B  i«chM  loag,  and  oontaiiu 
r  roleaniKd  caontohoae.  Thcw 
if  •tiietcbad  to  the  limit  of  thnr 
of  tbeir  odLbhts  ■trength),  will 


t  is  thpQ  shaken  up  with  nitm-hydrorlilo- 
icid,  or  chlorinr,  in  the  proportion  of  a  ^ 
u.  .  pint  of  the  acid  to  1  ;gaIlon  of  th»  liquid. 
To  enable  the  dirt  to  bo  the  more  uaily  n>- 
mored  (nmi  the  bottom  of  the  itill,  common 
•older,  to  the  depth  of  aboat  1  an  incli,  is 
trown  in.— JVocf.  80J. 

Prop.,  ^e.  Mixed  with  alcohol,  caontchou- 
(dn  dissolve*  Kama  and  renos,  espeoally  eopiil 
and  India  mbber,  at  the  common  temperature 
of  the  atmoapLerc,  and  it  ipeedily  araporatea, 
learing  them  agaiQ  in  the  aolid  state.  It 
with  the  <nla  in  all  proportions.  It  haa 
ised  in  the  manafacture  of  vamiabei, 
IT  Itquefjing  oil  painta,  inatead  of  tur- 
a^  It  ia  Tery  volatile,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  in  close  vcaaela.  Accoiding-  to  tbo 
reaearchea  of  Uiuily,  Gregory,  and  Bonchanlat^ 
priaciple  1m  been  applied  to  re-  the  caoutcboncin  of  Barnard  consists  of  sevc- 
..--  .L-  i^^jg  on  itaips'  cables,  ral  liqnldi,  some  of  which  bave  the  compo- 
i  boata  are  towing  one  sition  of  oleflant  gaa,  and  othen  that  of  oil  of 
•  a  projeetilc  force.     A  namber   turpentine. 

■^an.  attad^  to  the  barrel  of  CA"PXBB.  The  flower  buds  of  various 
«etal  to  project  harpoons,  will  |  (pccief  nf  (^pparit,  particuUrly  C.  ipimna, 
ir,  if  nddeuly  relieved,  pnipor- 1  caper  tzee,  pitaciied  in  vinegar.  They  are 
ir  aggregate  forces.  By  aimilar  chiefly  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
balla  may  be  projected  200  yards  South  of  Fnnct!,  where  the  caper  tree  ia 
.  a  charge  of  No.  4  shot  can  be  largely  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The 
'"'''''*'  '  '  f  flower-bad*  are  picked  daily,  and  thrown  into 
,  a  cask  of  strong  pickling  vinegar,  until  it 
I  becomes  fall,  when  it  is  sold  to  the  dealer*  by 
the  collector.  The  furmcr  sort  them  into  dif- 
.  ferent  siiea  by  means  of  copper  sieves,  in  a 
■  similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  lead  shot  and 
I ;  gunpowder.    In   tbii   way  they   are   divided 


.  in  which  the  string 
ic  (the  reverae  of  the  nsnal  form), 
utoired  wfait±  tfarowa  a  SO-iacli 

|nat  impmvement  in  the  mai 
aartchODC  is  the  diaeovery  that  by 
be  proceaa  of  vnlcaniiation  for  a    _     . 

I  rt  an  increased  beat  and  under !  into  nompareillei,  capiieiiiu,  capoUi,  jminu, 
hard  black  sabatance  ia  obtaintd,  i  and  tkirdt.  of  which  the  former,  or  smallest 
e  like  ebony.  |  are  rt'^^rttcd  as  the  beat  \  but  much  depends 

—  i!.i upon  thp  quality  of  the  vinegar. 

Itit  lively  fiwn  eolour  of  capers,  so  much 

valued  by  the  ignorant,  arises  chiefly  from  tlia 

.    pretence  of  copper   derived    from    Ihe  sieves 

,   nsed  io  sorting  them.     In  many  uisc«.  copper 

IS  and  halfpence,  are  added  for  the 

.   purpose.    Thus   the   eye   la   gratified  at  the 

HicriBre  of  the  stomach,  and  an  inaidiona  poi- 

Bi>n  intrcHtucud  into  the  ayitcm,  simply  to  scna 

an  iinDHturul  ajipearance  to  a  rondiment  wliidi 

tantf  t  iietter  wiiltuut  it.     See  CofpBb. 

CAFILLAISE'.  [Fr.J  Simple  ajTop,  or  a 
coiieenCrated  solution  of  sugar  in  wati-r,  tta- 
vuund  with  oranK<'-flovir(T  water,  or  some 
other  siniilsr  aruniatic.  The  name  was  origi- 
nally given  to  a  niurilaginon*  Kymp,  prepared 

■  TBMd  with  a  Xtxife  cvuporatinp  '  by  addlngtoaninfuMim  of  inudeu-hair(.JiJiaa- 
1  ia,  the  entire  top  nf  wliLcli  can  tarn  rapillm  f'eamt)  some  supir  aiwl  orange- 
1  lar  tbe   pnrposc   of  cleaning  it]  lloweivwater. 

hat  ia  applied  in  the  usual  way,  |       CAp'NOMOa.     Sui'  KaPHOMOB. 
knometcr  rangea  to  about  mf       CAP'aiC  ACID.     HC,olI„0-     Sy-i.  Kc-Tic 

■  Mthiu  ia  Lett  in  the  still  but  |  AtiO;  AciiiiM  CAp'Eicca,  L.  An  acid  dm- 
^^  T)m  dark^olonred  fetid  .  covitmI  by  ClLi-vrcul,  and  ohtnined  by  decoin- 
hi  dUibd  orar  ia  iMxt  rectifled  ',  posing  caprate  of  liarium  with  diloto  sulpharic 
I  \0i.  ki  wd^  of  watar,  onoe  or !  acid,  orpriiasri^.r  hy  the  lupnuiflcation  ofbntUc 


■,   TKU"tl0na.      See    Coiraou- 
nPCnr.   An  extremely  light  fluid 


£t  tabber  or  caoutolioi 


p.  gr.  -eaolKitii 


tuyri 


II  when  it  ap|>eiira  eombinvA 
raproJc  and  cuprylic  acidl.     il  ift 
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also  procured  by  acting  upon  oleic  add  or  oil 
of  me  with  nitric  acid. 

Ob*,  When  butter  is  saponified  with  caustic 
potassa  or  soda,  and  the  rMolting  soap  decom- 
posed by  adding  an  acid,  in  excess,  and  dis- 
tilling the  mixture,  the  four  acids  above 
named  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  in  combi- 
nation with  water.  The  mixed  acids  may  be 
separated  by  saturating  them  collectively  with 
buryta,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
unequal  solubility  of  the  newly  formed  barium 
salts.  The  less  soluble  portion  (equal  to  about 
•^th  of  the  dry  mass)  contains  capric  and  ca- 
prylic  acid;  the  larger  and  more  soluble 
portion,  butyric  and  caproic  add.  On  the 
same  i^an,  tiie  two  g^roups  are  resolved  into 
their  separate  adds.  These  adds  are  deprived 
of  thdr  uncombined  water  by  means  of  chloride 
of  caldam.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  the 
term  rutic  add,  as  the  older  term  is  easily 
confounded  with  caproic  and  caprylic 

Prop,  Capric  or  rutic  add  crystallises  in 
fine  needles,  which  fuse  at  86°  Fahr.,  giving 
out  an  odour  resembling  that  of  a  goat.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Prep,  (Miller.)  Castor  oil  is  saponified  by 
means  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  afterwards  an 
excess  of  the  hydratcd  alkali  is  added,  amount- 
ing to  one  half  the  oil  used.  The  mass  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  and  an  oily  liquid  covered 
with  water  distils  over.  This  oily  liquid, 
which  is  the  octylic  alcohol,  is  rectified 
several  times  with  potassa  until  the  residue  is 
no  longer  coloured  brown. — Prop,  A  colour- 
less liquid,  of  powerful  aromatic  odour;  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  acetic 
add,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Its  boiling-point  is 
866*"  Fahr.,  its  sp.  gr.  *823.  The  caprylate 
of  ethyl,  erroneously  termed  caprylic  ether, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an  ag^reeable  odour 
of  pineapples. 

CAP'SICIHE  is  the  name  g^ven  to  an  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  captieum  or  Cayenne 
pepper.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  when 
quite  pure  crystallises.  It  forms  crystallisable 
salts  with  acetic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 

CAFSICUK.  [L.  and  Eng.]  Syn,  Cuil'i, 
Bed  feffbb.  A  gen.  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  SolantMcetB,  spedcs  of  which 
yield  the  fruits  which  are  used  to  form 
Cayenne  pepper  and  Chili  vinegar.  The  ofii- 
cinal  capsicum  of  B.  P.  is  the  fruit  of  the 
species  C,  fatiigiatum.    See  Pbfpbbs,  Tinc- 

TU&BS,  VIKBGAB8. 

CAFSULES.  This  term  is  now  commonly 
applied  to  small  egg-shaped  or  spherical  vessels, 
In  which  medicines  are  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  their  nauseous  taste,  at  the  time 
of  swallowing  them.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  gelatin,  mixtures  of  sugar  and  gela- 
tine, or  animal  membrane. 

Capaulea,  Gel^atin.    i^sp.  1.  By  dipping  the 

bulboas  extremity  of  an  oiled  metallic  rod  into 

a  strong  solution  of  gelatin.    When  the  rod 

18  witbdnwD,  it  is  rotated,  in  order  to  dlffuso 

the  Huid  jellj  equally  over  its  surface*    As 


soon  as  the  gda^noos  film  has  pa 
ened,  it  is  removed  from  tbeBMnU 
on  pins*  ftumishad  with  mitabb 
fixed  on  a  cork  table.  Wboi  sol 
the  capsules  are  placed  upright  n 
made  in  the  table  to  receive  thi 
liquid  with  whidi  thsj  are  to  be  I 
introduced  by  means  of  a  small 
They  are  next  closed  by  dropping 
mdted  gelatin  on  the  oriftoa  m 
parts  of  gelatin,  and  one  part  of  n 
the  common  proportioiia. 

2.  (Simonin.)  Oval  baUs  of  < 
requinte  size,  are  prepared  bj  ] 
into  a  wooden  mould,  coosistiBg  « 
and  arranged  for  the  reoeptioo  • 
these  balls.  These  are  aftenrar 
iron  needles,  affixed  to  rods  of  eoir 
in  rows.  The  balls  are  now  muft 
all  at  once  bv  dipjnng  in  the  us 
then  removed  from  the  needle^  a 
placed  with  the  needle  boles  dom 
gently  heated  plate,  when  the  wi 
and  a  round  capsule  is  left  bdiind. 

Capnilei,  Gel'atia  and  8«'gar. 
raud.)    Gelatin,  6  parts;  solution 
simple  syrup,  of  each,  1  part;  wai 
melt  in  a  water  bath,  remove  tin 
proceed  as  before. 

Capsules,  Olut^en.  These,  whic 
subject  of  a  French  patent,  an 
formed  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  fii 
stance  which  is  insoluble,  althoof 
by  water.  We  have  placed  theie 
twenty-four  hours  in  warm  wata 
them,  at  the  expiration  of  that  tii 
broken,  the  enclosed  medidne  bein{ 
enveloped.  The  mode  of  prepars 
secret. 

Capsules,  Mem^braaooi.  8gn,0B 
BULBS.  From  gut-skin  moistened  m 
over  an  oiled  bulb  of  glass  or  meCi 
in  the  common  way.  These  hai 
tented,  but  they  do  not  appeal 
improvement  on  the  common 
gelatin. 

Obe.  The  common  capsules  i 
about  10  or  12  grs.  of  balsam 
Those  of  the  shops,  in  nine  cases  oc 
filled  with  adulterated  copaiba,  1 
4-5ths  of  them  aro  filled  with  tn 
seed  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops 
balsam  are  added. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (capivi)  and  b 
or  a  mixture  of  them,  castor  oil  1 
oil,  aro  the  substances  most  usoi 
tered  in  this  way.  Baeem  eopa^ 
aro  offidnal  in  the  Ph.  Castr.  Ri 
has  proposed  to  g^rease  them  ani 
them,  per  anum.  Ricord  has  strc 
mendod  capsules  of  copaiba,  coated 
of  rhatany,  as  much  superior  to  1 
ones  of  copaiba  alone,  in  the  treats 
and  gonorrhoea.  They  may  be  eai 
y  b^  either  of  the  following  methods 


CARAMEL— CARBOLIC  ACID. 


DkSDStwc  of  extamct  of  rhatuij 
»ed  from  tiba  root),  9  pub; 
X  oagar,  1  pa>1  i  mucilage  of  gatn 
rt;   DMllad  to|     '       ' 


ing  Um  bo&a  of  tba  mf«i1«* 
«  miitDn  or  esmpnition,  uutcad 
iB,  and  thtm  fiiUowiiw  Ote  Mme 
I  IB  tor  Um  mmnatictan  of  the 


■]■■  arc  iMd  la  rit  wall  upon  the 
toBc  of  which  th^  coatribnta  to 
1  ta  att  with  greater  oertain^ 
Mads    of    ffopaiha    and    gelatin 


L  A  dark-lwowd  pfodnet  ob- 
•tinv  ewar-  It  ii  (bnaed  daring 
tf  aU       


commonly  a  proportional  weight  or  t*rm,  re- 
pmentiDg  the  numbtr  of  pert*  of  purp  gold 
in  £i  parti  of  the  alluy ;  pure  gnld  bcint- 
>poken  of  as  of  24  caraU  fine.  It  is  coniuionlv 
the  24th  part  of  tlia  "aaiaj  pound,"  and  ia 
nominally  subdirided  into  4  assay  grains,  and 
-ie«  agiiin  into  qoartera.     See  Asutim». 

CAB'ATAT.     Sf*.   Cauwat  hbeo;    8k'- 
MFA  ciBDt,  L.;  CAsn,  B.  P.    The  fmit  of 
Carui  (LinnA  an   umbelliferous 
Eagland  and  other 


lire,  and  are  especially  e ._ 

the  Batolent  colic  of  children.    Tbey  are  also 
largely  employed  as  an  adjuvant  or  coneetire 
_    in   TariODB   (mcinal    prHparatiom ;    and   as    a 
itaining  angar,   Savoring  ingredient  in  calces,  biscoita,  cordials, 
a  and  valt.    It  is  much  naed  tor  coflfectionery,  ic.    See  EuEflcsa. 
1^^    wines,   ^rita,    ud   other       CAXBAZOT'IC  ACID.    See  Picaio  Acn>. 

I     CABBOIIC  ACm.    H.C,H,0.     ^».  Phi. 
PasKic  ACID,   Phdoi,    Fhi- 

iXCOHOI,  HrSBATI   01   fHBHTLI,  Hi- 


ll 4L0°  to  U8°  Fahr..  as  long '  dbated  o: 


't  F&liiiiJi.     A  poweifu]  anti- 


septic gnhstaoce  obUuned  from  coal-ti 

Prtp.  Cnido,  beavy  cnsl  oil  is  agitated 
with  milk  of  lime,  allowed  to  stand,  and  the 
aqueous  portion  separated  from  the  undissolreil 
oil  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Tho 
oily  liquid  obtained  is  purified  by  distillation. 

I.  Crude  coal  oil  is  distilled  in  a  reUnt  ftir- 
nished  with  a  thermometer,  and  the  portion 
which  passes  orer  when  the  heat  rangea 
between  800°  and  400°  Fabr.,  is  collected 
apart,  and  mixed  with  a  hot  satorated  solution 
of  causUc  potass*;  after  standing  for  some 
time,  a  semi-cry stalhno  pasty  aiiua  forms,  from 
which  the  supernatant  liquid  is  docantcd;  the 
pasty  moss  is  uow  agitated  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  until  dissolved;  the  solution  thus 
farmed  sepanktcs  into  two  portions,  the  denser 
of  which  contains  carbolate  of  potussa;  this 
being  separatnl  h}^  dccantatiou,  is  decomposed 
by  bj'diochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  digested 
with  chloride  of  caldum,  to  remove  wstur,  and 
puriaed  hy  distillation;  the  disUllate,  by  re- 
frigeration, furnishes  crystals  of  the  acid,  which 
must  be  drainud,  dried,  und  prosorvcd  from  tbs 


Itn.  Frtp.  1.  (Onbam.)  Crude 
Matd  as  above,  is  phuwd  on  a 
P[Mi  ilisljiii  The  tmdecomposed 
eifUia  intmnediate  oompuunds 
wkk  eonsideiabU  facility,  and  what 
^■aias  on  the  dialyser  possesae* 
la  aknring  power  of  the  original 
■ri,w^gfat  tor  weight.    See  Uu- 

1*.)  Add  strong  alcohol  to  a  filtered 
Moa  of  crude  cmiamel  until  it 
pidaca  a  predpitate ;  collect  the 
\,  ■Ueh  is  caramel,  ou  a  filter,  wash 
■L  sad  iij.  Orabam  recommends 
^odaet  should  be  dissolved  and  pre- 
hw  w  five  tamen,  or  till  tlie  mass 
•^(nm  being  pliutic  at  first,  be- 

'.  PbkL)  Cane  togar  is  heated  in  ■ 
Mallis  vsesel  by  means  of  an  oil 
ITwUS/'  rabr.  as  long  as  aqueous 
np^  the  masi  being  occasionally  . 
i<t  a  ^atnla.  The  mass  is  thto  \  air. 
'■id  sod  ^gested  with  alcohol  for  i  2.  From  Kalicylic  acid.  Mil  intimately  to- 
ne bom  j  the  digestion  is  repeated  '  getbcr  eigual  weights  of  salicylic  acid  and  pow- 
W  to  k»^er  tastrs  bitter.  '  tiered  glass ;  introduce  the  niiiturc  into  a  good 

Idalioa  nmtaining  lUj  of  purified  Ucnnau  retort,  and  bout  on  a  sand  bath,  gra- 
(ttnaiy,  tod  forms  a  treinulou*  jelly  ■  duully  nusing  the  beat  till  it  bccomea  red  hot 
r-  Uraporated  ia  racao.  it  dries  up  at  the  lH>tlonu  The  vapour  is  coudcuicd  in 
A  lUning  mas«  tolublc  in  water;    any  coiivenii^t  receivur.     If  tbe  nutcrlHl*  arc 

■IttiDa  be  evaporated  to  di^-nm*  perfectly  dry,  it  soliiiiHus  to  a  mass  of  crystals 
I  "I  t  witet  hatli,  the  wliole  m'atttr  ,  as  ia>m  as  it  eondi-nscm  Init  it  there  be  a  trace 
i  iMoluUe  in  hot  or  wjld  water.    A   of  water  present  it  n^inttinsliiiuid.    The  slower 

poportion  of  caramel  suffices  to  i  it  dirtilU  over,  tbe  lighter  will  be  the  colour, 
Mfia  tint  to  water.  |  while  if  a  high  tenipciature  be  employed  it 

A  w«ight  of  4  grain*  used 
' '       "  h  are  tpoken  of 


o»er  nearly  black.    It  may  be  ri 

H^H,  wBioa  are  tpoaen  oi  as .  colourienn  and  auhydruns  by  rcutificatJon  over 
■Wfc  a^hL    Jtma^  m—ityrn,    qnick-iime. 
m4M  ^2M  grJmt  but  more/      Of  latti  JOTB  the  utMlQfactue  of  CUbcAlC 


2H 


CARBON— CARBONATES. 


acid  has  increased  to  a  great  extent-,  and  is  I  the  sesqi^hknide  by  nihUming  i) 
generally  found  in  a  pale  yellow  clear  lolntion,  throngh  a  tabe  filled  with  fra^w 
instead  of  as  a  dark  hazy  liquid.  The  pare 
anhydrous  acid  is  in  long,  colourless,  prismatic 
crystals,  often,  however,  on  keeping  turning  a 
bcAutiful  pink,  rose,  or  crimson,  and  which 
rapidly  deliquesce  in  moist  air,  becoming  con- 
verted into  a  colourless  refractive  liquid,  having 
a  faint  odour  of  roses  and  tar.  Carbolic  acid 
is  poisonous,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 

Uses,  The  extraordinary  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  carbolic  acid  have  long  been  kuQwn, 
but  its  extended  use  has  been  delayed,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  it  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  now,  however, 
principally  owing  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  F. 
Crace  CHilvert,  produced  on  a  large  scale,  and 
this  chemist  has  proposed  its  application  to 
many  valuable  purposes.  As  a  medical  agent, 
it  seems  to  have  all  the  useful  properties  of 
creosote  in  an  exalted  degree,  with  some  pe- 
culiar actions  of  its  own,  and  is  being  applied 
with  marked  success  in  the  Manchester  lioyal 
Infirmary  and  similar  institntioDs,  in  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  obstinate  vomiting  (even 
after  creosote  has  failed),  and  as  a  disinfecting 
wash  for  ill-conditioned  ulcrers  and  gang^nous 
sores.  It  has  also  been  applied  successfully  in 
cases  of  foot-rot,  a  disease  which  annually 
carries  oif  large  numbers  of  sheep.  It  has 
been  employed  for  the  preservation  of  gelatin 
solutions  and  preparations  of  size  made  with 
starch,  flour,  and  similar  materials,  and  of 
skins  and  other  animal  substances.  It  appears 
to  act  strongly  as  an  antiferment,  and  Dr. 
Calvert  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pow^- 
erful  preventives  of  putrefaction  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  Commercial  creosote  is  jf^e- 
quentiy  nothing  more  than  hydrated  carbolic 
acid. 

CAB'BOH.  C.  Syn. Casbo'vivm.Car'bo,!!.; 
Chasbon,  Fr. ;  Kohlbitstopt,  Ger.  Ati  ele- 
mentary or  simple  non-metallic  solid  body, 
very  widely  diffused  through  nature.  Its 
purest  and  rarest  form  is  that  of  the  diamond. 
Nearly  pure,  it  occurs  very  abundantly  in  the 
forms  of  graphite  and  anthracite.  In  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid,  it  ex- 
ists in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  waters  of 
most  springs,  also  in  limestone,  marble,  chalk, 
and  dolomite.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it 
enters  largely  into  coal,  peat,  and  lignite.  It 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  organic  matter, 
and  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  "organic 
element."  Charcoal,  lamp-black,  and  coke, 
are  more  or  less  pure  forms  of  carbon.  By 
strongly  igniting  lamp-black  in  a  covered 
crucible,  the  element  is  obtained  sufficiently 
pure  for  most  chemical  purposes. 

It  is  best  obtained  purest  by  burning  a  jet 
of  pure  olefiant  gas  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
chloride,  collecting  the  amorphous  carbon  de- 
posited, and  igniting  in  vtumo  at  a  red  heat. 

Forms  several  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.,  of 
wbjcb  the  foUowing  are  the  chief : — 


heated  tok  redness.    A 
liquid,  with  aromatic  odo«r. 

Carbon,  Saaqnlchloride  ol  Qfii, 
by  exposing  Ihiteh  Uqoid  with  ch 
glass  vessel,  to  the  direct  mya  cf  tin 
care  to  renew  the  chlorine  as  bag 
sorbed.  The  liquid  is  uhunatd: 
into  the  sesqaichloride  of  a^ihfm, 
white,  crystidline,  volatiile  rabstMi 

Carbon,  OiycUoridaot  CQClf 
bocabboh'io  acid,  PHOeOSNB  i 
sn>B  OF  OAXBOKTL,  Equal  meas 
bonic  oxide  and  chlorine  are  ex; 
direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  they  eomi 
come  condensed  to  half  thor  voh 
cf^ourless,  suffocating  gB%  whiii 
diately  decomposed  by  water  into  < 
hydrochloric  acids. 

Carbon,  Sulphide  of.  CS^  ^».  1 

OF  CARBON,  CaBBOV  DIStTLPHIlHm 

OF  OABBOir.  Bisulphide  of  iron  (t 
6  parts,  and  fresh  dry  cYu^rcotl, 
heated  together  in  a  stoneware 
nished  with  a  glass  tube^  bariBg  ti 
and  passing  nearly  to  liie  bottOD 
or  receiver  filled  with  pounded  ii 
sulphide  of  carbon  collects  at  tbi 
the  receiver,  and  is  then  purifi^  fn 
moisture  and  sulphur  by  distilling 
temperature,  from  fused  chloride  < 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  snlpfav 
mcuts  of  charcoal,  heated  to  brigb 
a  porcelain  tube,  and  eolleeting  tin 
before. 

Prop.,  Uies,  ^v.  A  colourless,  pi 
liquid,  haviqg  the  sp.  gr.  1*27-  ' 
ingly  volatile,  boiling  at  118*5°  Fa 
never  been  ^zen.  It  is  highly  i 
burning  with  a  pale-bhie  flame,  an 
sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gaset 
dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
substances,  and  by  spontaneous 
deposits  the  first  in  beautiful  cr 
solution  of  phosphorus  is  much  usi 
typing  objects,  which  are  coated 
ducting  film  by  its  means.  Its  refk 
is  remarkably  high,  and  on  this  \ 
employed  to  fill  hollow  lenses  for  f 
and  other  optical  instruments, 
intense  cold  by  its  evaporation,  i 
momoter,  having  its  bulb  covered 
if  dipped  into  this  fiuid  and  suspi 
air,  rapidly  sinks  from  60°  to  if 
into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  i 
— 81"  Fahr.  A  mixture  of  suljSii 
and  solid  carbonic  anhydride  fbm 
most  powerful  frigoriflc  agent  li 
phide  of  carbon  is  now  prepared 
scale,  and  extensively  employed  m 

It  is  stated  that  the  odour  M 
carbon  can  bo  readily  remov^ed  bi 
to  stand  over  mercury  or  oarroal 
tor  somA  \&,xci«,  icbii  ^«cl  TodiatiUi] 


Carbon,  Avtochloiide  ot     ObUined  fromV     CkBrBXnkTlL,^«ai\.V&^\&dk. 


CABBOKIC  ACID— CABBOKIC  AKHYDRIDE. 


■1  or  other  bane 
rhe  iiiimixi  hj  wbich  the 
'""**'-  uid  manj  other*  Mm 
eacribed  under  the  rapecti*! 
4  tiw  aaitliT  carbonatee  are 
)j  in  BBtnrc  In  fenerali  the 
m  MBT  be  foinwd  bj  adding  an 
ate  to  m  i«lt  of  the  metal  in 

earboBBtei  of  tbe  alkiUe*  are 
r;  tlov  of  the  other  bMB*  «ie 
part  faiaidnUe,  elMpt  tbe  water 
pid  witb  earbonie  acid.  Frmu 
nbo^  ashjdiiile  or  aohydrons 
n  be  aaiilr  Mpdled  hj  baa^ 
orbBnatea  ua  ea>lj  dirtin- 
m  ttOainag  ttattioM: — The; 

art  other  acidii  in  «mBecBM>  ■ 
I  nqnired  to  promote  tbe  disen- 
ha  gaa. — Tbe  gaa  ercdred  in  tbe 
fa  line  waMr  ^d  barjta  water, 
e  predpitatce,  which  redJMolvc 
tttrraomc^  and  Bn«r  tbe  xilii- 
koQed  are  not  Tepreeipitated  by 
mm. — l^kride  of  cMcinm  and 
■im  giTc  white  precipitate*  in 
It*  aeatnl  alkdice  carbonates, 
IB!  of  tbe  BlIrBlitie  luearbonatee 
lEtkn  i  and  tbe  precipitate*  are 
b  with  rSerrcacence  ia  aeetio 

»  qoaDtll;  of  the  metal  in  an 
rthf  arbiHiate  maj  lie  puily  de- 
Ihe  cnEnarj  rolnmetric  method* 
p  (which  ite),  and  the  qaantity 
ad,  bj  the  method  or  I'reaeDiiu 


commonly  naed,  a  weighed  aamplc  of  tic  lar- 
iHmate  to  be  esunined  is  placed  in  tbe  Hull  ta) 
along  with  a  little  water,  and  the  tmall  tulia 
(i),  filled  with  cither  sulphnriB  orhjdrtwhloric 
acid,  ia  earefiillj  introduced.  The  cork,  with 
it*  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (d),  i*  then  fitted 
to  tbe  flaik,  and  the  wbol*  apparatni  veiy 
aocaiatelj  weighed. 

On  inrliolDg  tbe  apparatna  the  add  e»capea 
over  tbe  aide  of  the  amall  toba,  aod  miiing 
with  the  liquorin  theflaak.eipela  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  carbonate,  whicb  ia  then  dried  b; 
pauing  over  tbe  chloride  of  calcium.  After 
efferreaoence  ha*  eeaaed,  beat  *liDnld  be  applied 
to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  flaak,  until  it  be  filled 
with  ataam,  to  eipe]  the  carbuiic  gaa  it  con- 
tain*. The  loaa  i^  we^bt  give*  tbe  weightof 
the  earbonic  arid  gaa  that  waa  confadned  in 
the  aample.  The  qaagtity  id  earbooic  add  in 
the  carbonatee  of  tbe  metala  that  do  not  con- 
tain water,  ma^  be  determined  by  beaUng  them 
to  redneaa  in  a  pUtina  crucible. 

USBOHIC  ACIS.  H,COr  Trve  carbonic 
acid  baa  not  jet  been  obtained  in  an^  «tjaf>e- 
tory  condition,  although  the  aolution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  (oTteD  called  carbonic  add), 
aohydnnu    carbonic    add,    is    genarallj 

Raided  aa  aucb.     It   forma  with  tiMea  an 

iportaot  leinea  of  lalte,  called  tbe  au'bonatea, 
by  doable  decompoiilJau. 

CA£BOSIC  ISXXSKIDB.  CO^  <%^ 
Cabbokic    AOm,   Cabbon  vioxidi,    Fixid 

ATS,  CnOES  SAX F  i  ACIPI  CABBOSlQIia,  Fr. ; 
KOBIXK  BADKK,  Qer.  A  compound  formed 
by  tbe  chemical  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Hut,  Van  Helmont  recogniied  carbonic 
aa.  Dr.  Black,  in  1767, 
constituent  of  limottone. 


lUlxnUTKT).     Tbe  apparatus ,  and   gave  it  the  name  of  fixed  a 


ar  prrfenbly  that  ahowi 
umiiKT,  may  be  used  inatvad 
nn^icated  ccutrinuiee  of  tlic 


sbowed  that  thecaustidtyof  altcalie*  depended 
on  it^  absence.  Bergmann  first  described  it 
as  an  add,  applying  to  it  the  term  aGrial  acid. 
Lavoiaier,  in  1776,  establiahed  ita  true  nature, 
and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  beara.  Faraday, 
in  1823,  by  pressure  at  an  eitremely  low  tem- 
perature, reduced  carbonic  acid  to  a  liqaid, 
and  a  few  yeara  later  Thilorier  and  Brunei 
obtuned  it  in  the  solid  form. 

fi'ai.  hilt.  Carlxinic  acid  is  a  constituent 
of  tbe  atmosphere,  ita  presence  being  easeutial 
isteuce  of  vegetable  life  on  tbe  globe. 
from  the  eurtli  in  many  situation^  as 
tbe  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy,  tbe  Valley  of 
Poison  in  Java,  and  near  tile  Lake  of  Luach  in 
Germany.  It  gives  to  many  mineral  springs 
Hii'ir  spurkliug  brilliancy,  and  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  bU  iiatnrsl  wster*.  Combined  with 
tbe  bajei,  lime  and  magnesia  especially,  it 
Ciists  in  large  qunnlitiea  in  the  crutt  of  the 
earth.  It  is  tbe  chief  product  of  combuation, 
and  one  of  the  prodaetB  of  fermentation.  It 
is  alwsjB  being  exhaled  by  animals  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  and  in  smaller  qnan- 
■Itict  by  plants  at  night  or  in  the  ahade.  U 
inag  tbe  terrible  " choke-damp "  or  "after 
adOT»   wiM  i>  tiMt  I  damp"  of  tbe  coal  miiica.     Jt  is  the  fat  ^^ 


■  Us  teat  tabs  K). 

ft  a»l(iiutlj  ku  ts  naialaiD  a  lU 

Oart  ftHaf,  Ual  vtih  aulfdiur 

t**Hf«ta(ik*lirii- 
■£jE^UMaUfri 


iluitini; 


•t  /rfaraj 
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engaged  during  the  effervescence  of  soda  water 
and  other  aerated  drinlcB,  and  the  canse  of  the 
freshness  of  newly  drawn  beer. 

Prep,  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  part,  dilated 
with  water,  4  or  5  parts,  is  ponred  upon  frag- 
ments of  white  marble,  previously  placed  in  a 
suitable  generating  apparatus.^ 

Carbonic  acid  is  rapdly  evolved,  and  may 
be  collected,  with  some  loss,  over  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough.  If  required  dry,  the  gas 
must  be  passed  over  fhigments  of  ftued  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  placed  in  a  large  tube,  or 
through  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add,  and  ooUeeted  by  displacement  or 
over  mercury. 

From  oil  of  vitriol,  1  part ;  water,  6  parts ; 
and  chalk  or  whiting,  1^  part;  mixed  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  applying  agitation. 

iVop.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  carbonic 
acid  is  a  colourless,  non-inflammable,  irrespir- 
able  gas,  possessing  a  slightly  pungent  odour, 
and  an  acidulous  taste.  Water  absorbs  its 
own  volume  of  this  gas,  and  by  pressure  may 
be  made  to  take  up  enormous  quantities,  form- 
ing carbonated  or  aerated  water.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  1*520,  hence  it  may  be  poured  A<om  one 
vessel  to  another  like  water.  By  a  pressure 
of  thirty  atmospheres  at  32^  Fahr.,  it  is  lique- 
fied, the  pressure  required  decreasing  us  the 
temperature  gets  lower.  At  — W  Fahr.  it 
solidifies  into  a  vitreous  transparent  mass. 

Carbonic  acid,  even  when  greatly  diluted 
with  air,  cannot  be  inhaled  without  insensibility 
following.  An  atmosphere  containing  more 
than  its  natural  quantity  of  the  gas  (1  part  in 
2500  parts,  by  measure)  acts  upon  the  system 
as  a  narcotic  poison,  hence  the  danger  of  over- 
crowded rooms.  It  is  a  non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion, at  once  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle, 
gas-jet,  or  even  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus, 
when  these  are  placed  in  a  jar  of  the  gas. 

Tetit,  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  ex- 
ting^shes  the  flame  of  a  burning  taper,  and 
forms  a  white  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  lime  and  baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic 
acid.  By  the  last  test,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  this  gas  may  bo  easily  detected  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  rooms,  &c.  A  lighted  candle  is 
generally  used  to  test  an  atmosphere  suspected 
to  contain  carbonic  acid;  but  it  is  found  that 
air  that  will  support  combustion  will  contain 
sufficient  of  this  gas  to  cause  insensibility. 

Ant,^  (fi0.  The  patient  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed  into  the  open  ur,  and  placed 
on  his  back  with  the  head  slightly  raised.  Cold 
water  should  be  dashed  over  the  body,  hot 
water  or  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  feet, 
and  ammonia  (carefully)  to  the  nostrils. 
Brandy-and-water  and  other  stimulants  may 
be  administered.  Continued  friction  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  also  very  usefuL    If  the 

^  A  large  flttk,  prorided  with  a  bent  gIftSf  tube  for  ecm- 
yvfia^  the  gai,  uid  a  tnbe^fannel  for  iBtrododnje  the 
acil  w  the  inoit  conreaient  form  of  appantoi.   A.  tubu- 
latpd  retort  maj  be  used,  but  the  generating  ftuk  or  bolUt  \ 


patient  has  ceased  to  breathe,  arii 
tion  should  be  attempted.  This 
by  gentiy  presnng  down  the  rib^ 
up  the  diaphragm,  and  then  si 
drawing  the  pressore.  The  inhi 
mixed  with  vei^  litUe  chlorine 
been  recommended.  Wells,  odl 
underground  apartments,  oontaii 
acid  in  poisonous  quantities,  miy 
this  gas  by  pumping  it  ont»  in  t 
as  water,  observing  to  allow  the 
to  ftdly  reach  the  floor  or  bottoB 
Fresh  slaked  lime  or  milk  of  Vt 
thrown  in,  wiU  have  a  like  eifoc 
ing  the  gas.  ¥Vee  venti]stion« 
can  be  established,  is,  howeveri 
cheapest,  but  the  most  efficient  i 

ASPHTXIl.. 

CAEBOno  OZI0X.  CO.  8^ 

OF  OABBOK,  CABBOV  MOVOXIIK 
OXIDB  OP   OABBOir;  Oxt'dUX   C 

L.  A  gaseous  compound  of  earl 
gen,  containing  less  oxygen  titaa 
in  carbonic  add. 

JPrep.  1.  From  carbonic  aeidga 
fragments  of  charcoal,  heated  to 
tube  of  porcelain  or  iron. 

2.  From  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  { 
with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  st 
ric  acid  in  a  glass  retort. 

3.  From  ferrocyanide  of  potas 
powder,  and  8  or  10  times  its  w( 
centratcd  sulphuric  acid,  heated 
a  glass  retort. 

Obe,  All  the  processes  except  tl 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  ( 
therefore  necessary  to  pass  the 
a  caustic  alkaline  solution  or  mill 
deprive  it  of  carbonic  acid.  It  ; 
passed  over  dried  chloride  of  cal 
prive  it  of  moisture.  It  may  be  od 
over  mercury  or  water,  as  the  la 
veiT  littie  of  this  gas. 

Prop.  Carbonic  oxide  is  colou 
ous,  neutral,  inflammable,  and  im 
is  extremely  poisonous,  !{■  mixed  « 
sufficient  to  cause  dangerous  dro« 
deaths  produced  by  the  combustio 
in  close  rooms  are  now  attribute! 
The  antidotett  &c.,  are  the  same  i 
ing  from  inhaling  carbonic  acid. 

CAE'BUEETTSD    HTDEOGXl 

DBOOBN. 

CAED'AMOH.  8y%.  Cabd'ax 
Mo'iTDM,  B.  P.  The  seed  or  i 
Elettaria  Card^mommm  forms 
cardamom.  It  is  warm,  pungenti 
and  stomachic,  and  is  largdy  use 
ment  in  the  East,  and  in  Europe 
vant  in  other  medicines.  8eve 
cardamoms  used  medicinally  and 
produced  by  the  genus 
to  the  natural  order  ~ 
fkmily. 

CKBTUXSkTCVU.     Mfldidna 


■  wUad   AKDDT   uiura,  ud 
tmrntA-nc  nantcH  and  tihg- 
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tin  (ipiriti  of  tin),  caati<nuly  dropped  id  nntil 
«J1  the  cumine  ii  pncipibtted  j  it  U  ccai«-t4>4 
drained,  and  dried,  u  before.    Prwi.  H  ot 

8.  (Awwnk  JMVCBH.)  From  cocbimal  (in 
powder).  1  lb.,  bnled  far  16  minute^  in  water, 
a  gaOM.;  cream  of  tartar  (in  powder),  1  oi,  i» 
then  added,  the  boiling  farther  contianed  for 
10  minntaa,  and  powdered  alnm,  1}  oi.,  tbrowa 
in ;  after  aaather  8  minatea'  boil,  the  beat  ia 
withdrawn,  and  In  S  or  6  rninutM  more,  Ibe 


■t  laeona  tn  ita  mannfaetnre   i 

n  aaj  ^aUij  cani 

Ian  OB  the  emplojment  of  the   1 


)   vhiefa  are  act  aiide  until   tbg  o 


e  falla 


i.  (Oti'mam  proemi.)    Powdered  cochineal, 

lb,  water,  4  galU, ;  Udl   Ifi   minntei^  add 

powdered  alnm,  1  oi.|  boil  S  minatea  loager, 

the  heat,  allaw  the  liqoor  to  aetHe  for 

ei,  poor  off  the  timz  pivtirai  into  por- 
ir  earthenware  TeaieU,  and  Mt  them 
aaide  for  3  or  4  dSTi.  The  cttmine  is  found 
depoaitsd  on  the  boUom  of  the  veaul,  and 
miut  be  now  emfnU*  drained  and  driol,  aa 
before.  The  decanted  liqnor  yield*  more  ear- 
mine  bj  ttanding:  In  freah  TeaeU.  Frodmrt. 
About  1)  OK. ;  beudei  i  la.,  or  mor^  of  an 
inferior  qnalitj  obteined  aa  a  Mooud  depoait. 

S.  (Jiv'uAprMeM.)    From  eochineal,  I  lb, 

and  earbmiate  of  potaah,  ^  ox.,  b<dled  in  water, 

7  galk^  Ibr  16  minuteai  tin  venel  ia  then 

remored  from  the  fir^  and  powdered  alnu, 

1  OL,  addtd;  the  liquor  i>  tbnl  well  aptated 

and  allbwed  to  lettle  for  about  16  minutea 

lon^r ;  the  clear  liqnid  ii  neit  decanted  into 

clean  copper,  and  iiinglaia,  i  oi.,  dimlved 

water,  1  pint  (and  (trained),  added;  ai  kmid 

■  eoagulum  fonoa  apon  the  karface,  the  heat 

ii  remuved,  and  the  liquid  ii  itrongl;  a^taled 

with  a  bone  or  lilvar  ipatnbs  after  which  it  ii 

■llowed  to  repoeO  for  liO  or  30  miuate*.     The 

depotited  carmine  moat  be  drained  and  dried, 

Oit.  The  beat  blick  cochineal  ii  generallj 
need  for  the  preparation  of  carmine.  For 
□rdinarj  qualitiG^  iinriti  ef  tin  (bichloride)  ia 
added  to  the  decoction  ■■  a  precipitaut,  and 
the  liquid  being  pnt  iota  suitable  Teaaela 
(waih-hand  liaaln*  Huwer  verj  wi^U),  a  depoait 
of  cmrmine  itowly  talEee  place.  Neither  expo- 
■aretosolarliftbtnor  artificial  hiat  in  advimble 
during  the  dijiog,  bat  tbe  latter  must  nevcr- 
theleM  be  effected  with  all  poeaible  expedition. 
Heuce,  the  finer  iliadei  of  carmine  can  only  be 
■ucceurullj  made  during  certain  lUtea  of 
weather  j  at  iu  very  hot  weather  the  liquid 
ited.  and  tbe  carmine  :  rapidly  Minn  or  fernienta,  and  the  deposit  ii 
collected,  dnuued  on  |  more  or  1cm  ditmolvedj  whilst  in  dull,  damp 
hied  no  ifaallow  plate*  nivnvd  J  weather,  it  i>  diffirutt  to  dr;  the  preci[ritAtd 


■"**■*'»  car^  deiterit^,  and  pa-  i 
nHowiiig  foraH  wiU  produce  ear-  ! 
Attt  hum  d«wD  to  ordinar;  aod  i 
rdmg  to  the  ikiU  poaieand  by   i 

■  OwHe'e  proett.)  Cochineal 
llhai^ii  boiled  in  pure  river  water, 
S  bonra,  when  refined  ailtpetr^ 
%,  ia  added  to  the  decoction,  and 
lid  for  t  or  4  minutei  longer; 
,4  fl».  ia  nert  added,  and  tbe 

naewed  Idr  10  or  U  mmntea  i 
BOW  removedi  and  Iha  liqnid 
llalfar  abaat4hoDra,  after  which 
mUd  with  *  ijphon,  into  ibaUow 
d^  and  Mt  a^de  for  thne  weeha. 
If  tUi  time  the  film  of  monld 
■ad  «a  theeorface  i>  deitaronil; 
mnred,  witiioDt  breaking  it  or 

■  Eqidd  beneath  it.  Tbe  renwio- 
n  rerj  eareluU;  removed  with  a 
te  idbering  raoiftore,  u  far  a* 
isid  oK,  or  tncked  ap  with  a 
I  raddimm,  which  i*  the  carmine, 


ntar,  1  pint,  U  added,  and  tbe  1 
bcaled  Jiir  i  hour  longer  j  when  ' 
k  cold,  alnm  (in  fine  powder), 
m  hi,  and  the  liqnid  agitata!  ■ 
t  ii  aitirtlj  diuoWed ;  after  ZO  c 
Ki  it  ia  decanted  into  another  t 
BiSad  by  beating  it  with  tbe 
gti  the  perfectly  clear  liqnid  in 


per.  The  product  bj  either  of 
Eoaea  rariee  from  91  to  lOJ  on 
Jm  «Dehineal  employed  in  them. 
Spirit  froeta.)  Cochineal,  1  lb., 
U  ^nntai,  in  water,  3  gsU«-, 
^Ik'.bBMt  added,  and  the 
riW  te  K  W  S  >uoiit>a  i  when 


■ufficieutly,whichiathcnaptti> become  mouldy, 
and  to  lose  colour.  The  rcnearches  of  I'ellctiur 
and  Cuventou  tend  ti>  ibow  that  tlic  HOlutlon 
uT  tin  uud  aa  a  precipitant,  ahould  be  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidation  or  cblorination,  to  pro- 
duce tbe  lichcat  ihadei  of  carmine.  That  firat 
dcpoaited  i^  in  all  caaee,  the  moat  beautilul, 
rod  tbe  qotlity  gradaaHy  deterionktea  a~  **" 


tdtalaOoa  otjprocem  pmcetdg.     6  Or  7  drs.  only  of  caruama 


r 
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of  the   verj  finest   quality  can  hence  be  ob- 
tained from  1  lb.  of  cochineal. 

Prap,,  3cc.  Pure  cannine  it  a  Ycrj  light, 
lustrous*  scarlet  powder,  entirely  soluble  in 
Hmmonia,  a  test  by  which  its  purity  is  readily 
determined.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  says  the 
pure  colouring  principle  of  cochineal  is  car- 
niinic  acid.  By  digesting  ammonia  on  carmine, 
until  all  the  colour  is  taken  up,  filtering  and 
adding  acetic  acid  find  alcohol,  till  the  whole 
is  precipitated ;  and  hutly,  carefully  wfishing 
the  predpitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  at  proof, 
and  dxyipg  in  the  sl^ade,  carmine  of  the  richest 
and  most  lustrous  liue,  may  be  obtainec^  even 
fnm  sapples  of  inferior  quality. 

I7m«,  4^.  As  a  pi^ent  in  velvet  and  n^inia- 
ture  p^ting,  and  fqr  tinting  artificial  fioifers, 
and  as  rouge  for  the  complexic^n.  The  pow- 
dered cQchineal  (carmine  grounds),  from  iniich 
the  coloured  liquoc  (1^4°^^  i^Qg^  carmine 
liquor),  has  been  decanted,  is  used  by  the  paper 
stainerisy  and  both  a^  used  in  the  preparation 
of  carsfinated  lake.  ' 

Blue  Cannine.    See  Ivdioo. 

Uq'uid  Carmint.  iSyn.  Fluid  cabmivs. 
Liquid  bouos,  Cabxinb  ink.  Prep.  1.  A 
solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  water,  or  spirits 
of  hartshorn.    Very  'rich  and  bef^utiful. 

2.  The  residual  IJquor  of  the  process  (xf 
making  carmine.  Inferior.  The  first  is  used 
in  velvet  and  minii^ture  painting,  and  lor 
tinting  artificial  flowers ;  the  second  for  coioD- 
mon  pnrjioses,  as  a  styiin  or  wash. 

Fnrpl^  Oarmina.    See  Mubexidb. 

GAKimriC  ACID.  CuHmO^.  Prep.  (W. 
De  la  Rufi.)  The  powdered  insects  after  treat- 
ment with  ether  to  remove  the  fi^t,  is  dig^ested 
in  water.  The  decoction  of  cochineal  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  impure  carminate  (^  lead  th^ 
formed,  after  being  washed  with  water,  is  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  decomposed  i>y  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hvdrogen;  the  wh^le  process 
is  repeated  with  the  decanted  solution,  so  ob- 
tained ;  the  second  solution  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  {in  vacuo  oyer  sulphuric  acid),  dis- 
solved in  abeqlute  alcbnol,  digestecl  on  some 
washed  crude  carminate  of  lead  (to  separate  a 
little  phosphoric  acid),  and,  lastly,  m^zed  with 
ether  (to  precipitate  some  nitrogenise^  matter) ; 
the  residuum  obtained  \iy  careful  evaporation 
(t»  taeuo)  is  p^re  carmiAic  acid. 

Prop.,  ^o»  A  purple-bfown  mass,  yielding 
a  rich-red  powder ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  slightly  sqlpble  in  etl^er;  and 
without  decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol;  it  is 
feebly  acid;  its  salts  are  termed  car^sinates, 
only  t«ro  or  three  of  which  have  been  examined. 
According  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  this  acid  con- 
stitutes tiie  pure  colouring  matter  of  cochi- 
neal.        _ 

CABOTIVX.  CuH^iO.  A  crystalline,  copper- 
red  substance,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Dameme  earota  {eoHva)  at  garden  carrot.    It 
/if  t/uteleBs;  odourless;  neutral;  fusible;  m- 
iUtanm^^^'   ■uMlaMe   in   ether  and  water 


slightly  soluble  in  alodhol;  arid 
in  the  mixed  and  volatile  <^ 

CAS'PETS.  Considerations  d 
and  economy  demand  a  few  word 
and  hearth-rugs.  We  are  asson 
perienoed  person,,  tl^it  before  p 
sweep  a  carpet,  ^  fe^r  handfuls  b 
leaves  should  be  sprinkled  over 
five  Qc  six  minutes  bfjfbre).  A  iii 
or  hur  brush  only  should  be  eoq 
the  carpet  tje  very  dirty,  wlien 
d^rpet-broom  may  l^  nsed  fln^ 
another  made  of  hair,  to  ttjke  < 
dqst  The  frequent  use  of  a  s 
broom  "  (those  mi^de  of  cane  or  b 
alluded  tq),  soon  wean  oH  ^  b 
best  carpet.  An  ordinary  elqtiie 
clean  one,  resembling  the  dirt  b 
shoes,  is  best  adapf^  for  sm 
When  carpets  are  very  dbty»  w 
cleaned  by  shaking  and  beatiai 
must  have  a  carpet,  take  it  up 
times  a  year,  instead  of  onois.  A 
literally  infects  the  room :  if  you 
enormous  quantity  of  orgiimc 
the  feet  of  people  coming  iBa 
saturate  it,  this  is  by  no  nieans 
(Miss  Nightingale^  In  Isyingd 
it  is  viery  advisable,  a^  first*  1 
floor  beneath  them  with  large  sfa 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  dust 
between  the  boards.  Old  drug 
matting,  or  any  similar  suhstaa 
the  same  purpose,  and  will,  n 
terially  increase  the  durebility  o 
by  preserving  it  from  th^  eontad 
floor. 

BBirasBLS  Cab^bts  msy  be 
ox-gall  (I  pint  to  a  pailful  of ' 
scrubbinff-brush  and  floor-doth 
rinsing  them  in  fresh  water  aj 
same  way.  They  shonld  be  pr 
fectly  freed  from  dus^  by  beatmf 
be  nailed  down  before  oommenci 
operations.  Great  ca^  should 
rub  them  as  dry  as  possible  witl 
floor-cloth.  A  small  portion  on 
done  at  a  time,  and  a  dry  wind; 
for  the  purpose.  4  caii^et  tn 
manner  ^iU  be  grei^ly  Refresh 
particularly  the  greens. 

KiDDIBM INSTEB  CABPBTi  wil] 

the  above  treatment  without  bee* 
as  to  get  speedily  dirty  again, 
some  measure  be  prevented,  by  b 
over  with  a  hot  weak  solution  of 
to  which  a  little  alum  has  been 
soap,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  ; 
instead  of  ox-gall,  but  it  is  b 
injure  the  colours,  if  produced 
When  there  are  spots  of  greas 
peting,  they  may  be  covered  wii 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
brush  until  the  stains  are  nmon 
\mx]At  Vm  tSbnxnd  with  warm  wn 


CABRAGEBN— CASE-HABDENINQ, 


iooa.     Socae  pcnons  nnph^ 
V  fnlki'i  earth,  mod  tarpentina, 
TfotK,     Bmsnl  npidlj  nFmoTM 
an,  uid  maj  be  advuitBgeoad; 
pnparatioBi  of  nap. 
M.    ^a.  I''muH  aowi  Cbok'- 
Cki»dtiu  critpui  uf  botmiMb, 
]g>  or  Haw««d.     It  ccoiMiu  a 
)■  of  •  peonUar  jell)',  called 
r  pcM^iB.    Thii  may  be  pnri- 
oa  with  diliitc  alfobid  ami  fil- 
paQj  ftm*  an  agreeable  article 
.  aacd  to  a  UmWd  eitcnt  for 
loon    in   e^ieo  printing.      1 
>(v^  ia  uad  in  tbe  fonn  of 


,  Vixrm,  Stkve>. 
%ia.  CAMfxA,  L.  Tk«  Med  it 
rf  djoretic;  tbe  expreaed  jniue 
a  anthetaiintie.  Scraped  nw 
■liaiea  rmplojnl  u  a  iiuDulant 
Mm  Bipplea;  tbe  boiled  nwt  w 
ona  end  IniDoim.    Aj  an  article 

I  TMBf  and  >cU  drwaail,  cairoti 
jgMtible, 

[H.  CuHhOt  Sf*-  >*!'>■ 
nawxB  GABMura,  Simowa* 
>id  »o]aoijof  iiuU0  of  Carlktt- 
laf  la  MAowrr,  farmnlj  macb 
,  paiticularT;  in  tfae  form  of  pink 
pof  atoekiofta. 

8iflD«er,  eibanitsd  bj  mubing 
r  (gr  nth  water  atidulatad  witb 
il  Aried,  roanrlj  pnlTurited,  and 
igntad  in  a  veak  lolutiaii  of  Cir- 
iH ;  piece*  of  dran  wbit*  ditton 
'  ibcD  inmwrited  in  the  KiliitiDn, 
■id  gndaaUf  adilud  in  (light 
aotlm  i*  next  waibed.  dried,  and 
'taah  quantity  of  dilate  lulutiDn 
>  tf  vdiom,  and  agitation  em- 
At  wbtde  of  the  eulonr  i>  again 
ht  Be*  aolation   i>  filtered  aod 

II  Ml  III  al  III  with  citric  acid  (or 
thi  canhaniin,  wliicli  falli  down 

liae-red  florlu,  ia   la«tlj  washed 
liUcd  ntcr,  and  dried. 
laAover  (dried  and  poadrred), 


important  apcdei  of  which  ia  Carikamm*  tine- 
toriuM,  tlie  lalflower.  The  Uoreta  of  thia  yieU 
■  beautiful  piuk  dju  (aee  about),  and  are  aome- 
times  natd  to  adalterate  bay  nffron.  The 
"  cake  aaSron  "  of  the  abop*  cowiata  entirely 
of  nlBower  and  mucilage.  Tbe  fniita,  vum- 
iwnily  called  "aeeda,"  TJeld  by  npreaaioa  tha 
naefnl  oil  known  in  India  aa  Kooaum  oil 

CAKDII  (PTTCHOna)  AJOWA>.  Ind.  Ph. 
Sjf».  Ajwiik  or  Ohdm  flint.  Maiital, 
'I>o[rinl  Africa  F  Uuch  cnltiiated  in  India. 
—  qgicinal  part.  Tin  truit  ( j>w<ai  PtyriafM. 
Ajtmmfr%it).  Occnra  in  liw  Ibrm  of  minnt* 
umbelliferoni  fruita,  which,  eiamined  witb  a 
lena,  are  leen  to  be  covered  with  prominent 
tabrrclei,  eitremelj  aromalio,  erolving,  when 
rnbbpd,  a  airong  odovr  reaembliag  that  of 
common  thyme.  Taate  nmewbat  bitter.  ■n4 
Very  pungent.  Ita  virtoea  rende  i*  a  volatib 
oIL — Properlie*.  Valuable  iitimnlanl.earniiaa- 
tive,  and  atitiapm-moilie. — T'Vrspealie  em. 
In  Satolence.  flatulent  colic,  atonic  dyapepiii^ 
and    diarrbcea,    it    ia    a    remedy    ot    much 

Oil  01  Ajwain,  or  Omuii  (Oltwm  Ptftlf- 
I),  llie  oil  obtainei)  by  diitillatio^  trout  the 
fniit.  Hecently  preparrd,  ciilonrleaa,  tntt  aaon 
acqairea  a  jellowiili  tinge.  It  bei  thf  odaar 
of  the  trnit,  and  an  acrid  burning  tfrtt.  Sp. 
gr.  abont  0->iS.—Dom.     1  to  8  dropa  on  wtfut 

in  emulaion. 

Aiwii»,  or  OMiiif  Watix  (Aquaf^ftiiM*), 
Take  of  ajwain  Irnit,  bmiaed,  SU  n.;  wal«r, 
8  gall*.  Uatil  a  gallon.— Z>dm.  1  t«  8  imU 
ooncea.  A  valuable  carminative;  abo  Mtfnl 
in  diigniaing  tbe  taste  of  dingreeable  drng^ 
eapecially  tutor  oil,  and  obviating  tbur  t«n- 
deaiey  to  cauM  nanaea  and  griping. 

CAKTOFB'TLLU.  CmUuU.  ^.  Clotb 
CAMrUoB,  Clote  bibih,  a  cryitalline  Hib- 
atancc.  iHimcric  witb  ordinary  camphor,  wbiek 
depoaitg  from  oil  ufclbvea  in  needlea. 

GASYOFE'tLinS.'    8ce  Clot«. 

CASCAKIL'LA.  Sf.  CucABiiis  cobtbx 
(B.  P.},  L.  The  bark  of  Crofen  eUttktria  or 
the  aea^ide  balaam,  a  trv«  growing  in  the  Ba- 
hama* and  Jamaica.  It  ia  an  aromatic  bitter, 
BtomB<.-hic.  and  tonic. — Dote.  10  gn.  to  30  gr*., 
in  the  funo  uf  powder,  infuaion,  or  tiiiclnre ; 
diurrUiui,  dyieutery,  dyapepaio,  low  fevera. 


J  1&{  of  uirbnuate],  q,  e.  j  inter inittentH,  &e. 
A  paatc;  aflur  Himc  himm  prL-aa  |  CASCAKIL'LIHE.  Sg:  Cabcabii.'ld'I. 
Bqnor,  nearly  ncutralii^  it  with  |  Prep.  (Davat.)  Casrarllla  ia  cihausttd  with 
at  in  cotton  aa  befiire,  and  add  j  cold  wntcr,  by  piTcolation.  prwijjilated  with 
a  iliglit  eieen;  tbe  next  day  |  acetate  uf  lead,  » ml  the  Hltrate  trv« ted  with 
Ctoi  and  waib  it  in  water  bulding;  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  filtered  li(|nid, 
.  of  carbonate  of  aodinm.  until  the  after  agitatiim  witb  animal  charcoal  and  filtra- 
it*i  out,  alicT  which  precipitate  >  tion,  ia  gtiiitly  eva)K)rated  to  dryiiee*.  'llic 
id,  a*  befbre.  t  powder   ia  reUiaaulved  in  hulling  alcohol  and 

Aa  amorphona,  brilliant,  green-  j  crystaliiaed  by  very  alow  or  by  i)iontaneou* 
aMriy  iDMuble  in  water,  wlnble  t  I'vaponilion.      It  haa  a  bitter  taate,  *     ' 

ikaiha  IfM,  glriBB  an  eqtinlly  1  by  tbe  f 


:  Duir.  1  U 


iHfleCted 

ture  of  galls- — 
in  dyipepria,  &c. 


ft,     ^aa.  flay'j«wrM     Inii-/     CASSSARD'SSTSQ.       Syn.     StERI. 
W  mm^^tltr  ji<*bA  i*»  mott  ■  rACuio.     The  operation  of  givii:^  a  hut 
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CASEIN— CASES. 


steel  to  iron  gopds.  Tools,  fire-irotii,  fenden, 
keyi,  &C.,  are  asuallj  case-liardened. 

Proee§9,  1.  The  goods  (finished  in  eveiy 
respect  bat  polishing)  are  pat  into  an  iron 
box,  and  covered  with  animal  or  vegetable  char- 
coal, and  ''cemented"  at  a  red  heat,  for  a 
period  varying  with  the  sise  and  description 
of  the  articles  operated  on;  these,  when  taken 
out,  are  hardened  by  plunging  into  water,  or 
oil,  if  they  are  of  a  delicate  nature. 

2.  (Mozon.)  Cow's  horn  or  hoof  is  baked  or 
thoroughly  dried,  and  pulverised;  to  this  is 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  bay  salt,  and  the 
wh(de  is  made  into  a  paste  with  stale  chamber- 
lye^  or  white  wine  vinegar;  the  iron  is  eovered 
with  this  mixture,  and  bedded  in  it,  in  loam, 
or  indoted  in  an  iron  box.  In  this  form  it  is 
laid  on  the  hearth  of  the  forge  to  dry  and 
harden,  then  it  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  blown 
till  the  lump  hav  a  blood-red  heat  (no  higher). 
It  is  hardened  ds  before. 

8.  Coat  the  goods  with  a  paste  made  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  prtissiate  of  potitoh 
and  loam ;  then  expose  them  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  when  it  has  fallait  to  a  doll  red, 
plunge  the  whoile  into  cold  water. 

4.  The  goods,  previously  polished  iuid 
finished,  are  heated  to  a  bright  red  and 
rubbed  or  spruifkled  over  with  prussiato  of 
potash.  As  sooft  as  the  pnissiato  appears  to 
be  decomposed  and  dissipated,  the  articles  are 
plunged  into  cold  water. 

O&r.  The  process  of  case-hardening  has 
been  well  conducted  when  the  surfsice  of  the 
metal  proves  soi&ciently  hard  to  resist  a  file; 
The  last  two  plans  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  common  method.  By  tiie  topical 
application  of  pmssiate  of  potash  (ferrocyanide 
of  potassium)  any  part  of  a  piece  of  iron  may 
be  case-hardened,  without  interfering  with  the 
rest. 

Caae-Hardening    Fowden.      Syn*      Casb- 

HABDEHINQ    COMPOSITIONS.     1.    PrUSSiate    of 

potash,  dried  and  powdered. 
2.  Pruasiate  of  potash,  3  parts;  sal-ammoniac, 

1  part;  mix. 

8.   Sal-ammoniac  and  bone-dust»  of  each, 

2  parte;  pmssiate  of  potash,  1  part.  (See 
€ibove,) 

CA'SEDT.  8^.  Ca'bbvh,  Ca'bsik,  Laot- 
▲LBu'icEN,  Albumen  of  milk.  The  nitro- 
genous principle  of  milk.  Cheese  made  from 
skimmed  milk  and  well  pressed,  is  nearly  pure 
caseine.    (Liebig.) 

Prep,  1.  The  curd  obtained  by  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  milk  is  well  washed 
and  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  to  let  the  oil 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  when  this  is  properly 
skimmed  off,  the  caseine  is  precipitated  by  an 
acid.  The  process  is  repeated  a  second  time, 
and  the  coagulum  digested  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  dned.  With  aU  these  precautions 
the  caseine  still  oonteins  some  saline  matter 
wbicb  caDDOt  be  jrembved. 
iL  Milk  iM  oo»guhted  by  hydrochloTic  icld. 


and  the  eurd  then  wdl  wiahed  «l 
acid,  and  finally  with  pore  water.  ' 
so  prepared  is  diascdved  by  digestiM 
Fahr^  with  a  large  quantity  d  m 
solution,  after  filtration,  ia  eoagib 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  ooagidnar 
with  water,  ether,  and  akoholt  ■ 
dried. 

Prop^  ife.  Coagulated  caaone  1 
dissolved  by  the  aUcaliea  and  alkalii 
ates.  The  most  remarkable  fiepeity 
is  ite  ooagnlatioB  by  certain  ■oimaliil 
as  in  the  prooesa  of 
rennet.    See  Laotajuit. 

OASKS.  Thecareand 
ia  an  important  alfiur  in  a  large 
It  is  found  that  they  last  kmgest  «h 
either  in  a  dry  sitni^on,  or  in  one  i 
very  moist.  Continual  vaxiatioiia  1 
one  to  the  other  speedily  lot  them, 
as  casks  are  emptied  they  shooU  b 
down  quite  ai^«tight,  with  aa  waA  < 
they  were  fall,  liy  which  neans  the 
preserved  both  sweet  and  aannd.  9 
of  the  hoops  beoome  looae,  they  shot 
mediately  driven  up  tight^  whi^  w3 
prevent  the  liability  of  their  being  k 
placed^  as  well  as  the  caskr  fouling  i 
ing  musty  from  the  admisaioAof  air. 
purpose,  those  out  of  uae  should  be 
ally  hauled  over  and  examined. 

Numerous  plans  are  adopted  fbr  < 
and  PUBiFYiN»  eABKS,  among  vhic 
following : — 

1.  Wash  them  well  ont  with  oQ 
diluted  with  ao  equal  weight  of  wafti 

2.  Wash  them  first  with  a  little  c 
lime  and  warm  water,  and  then  n 
soured  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

8.  Mateh  them  with  snlphnr,  or 
pbur  mixed  with  a  little  aaltpetre. 

4.  Unhead  them  and  whitewaah  ' 
fresh  milk  of  Ume,  made  pretty  atra 
plan  is  commonly  followed  for  biewi 

6.  Remove  the  heads,  and  c^iar  t 
of  the  Steves  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  of 
kindled  within  them. 

6.  A  simpler,  safer,  and  more 
method  of  charring  them  than  the 
wash  the  dry  casks  out  with  atra 

I  vitriol  (sp.  gr.  1*854).  This  not  on 
the  surface  of  the  staves,  but  penel 
all  the  cracks,  some  of  wkiich  might  i 
action  of  the  fire. 

7.  Steam  has  lately  been  applied 
sides  of  casks,  with  great  advantagi 
pressure  steam  is  driven  in  at  the  1 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cask  ia 
agitated  (a  heavy  chain  having  1 
viously  put  into  it),  until  all  the  dii 
smell  is  removed. 

8.  A  lye  of  peariash  or  soda,  mi 
milk  of  lime,  as  well  as  atnmg  hot  I 
other  similar  liquors,  have  hwa  ad 
some  peraona,  and  are  highly  qidken 
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n  of  alaiD  iMfcm  plaein^  tbem 
nnnt  their  ooloaTing  tbe  apf rit, 
with   oil   of  Titziol   ■  a  better 

jni—n'  411  nnuty  euki  with 
dd  3  or  4  Iba.  of  coanely  poir- 
bant  chMtnal,  and  agitate  wall 

11  tfaa  alwTc  prnaMM«  the  f[reat- 

■  ba  taken  to  leald,  or  kn^  and 
t  tbaoaLa  after  the  treatment  de- 

■  Bsnrua  (TraxnLi,  MAivHig, 

SP.  Tbe  exproaod  jnica  of  the 
r^  oaneaotntcd  by  heat  and  fla- 
I  ara^ilia.  It  U  wad  in  the 
Matondiawiit.  (StaielMt.) 
L  ApainDouibrabcnlliTntedin 
diM,  and  in  nanj  parti  of  Soath 
I  die  Mk»  at  tbe  itarchj  matter 
B  ill  roobu  It  belong*  to  the 
*  Bmpkoriiaetm,  and  ickrtotra  to 
dcT  the  namea  Maiukot  mliliuima 
ift»  mamiiot  (Homboldt),  and 
laaflel  (latut.),  the  forawr  being 
acnUj  adopted.  Tbe  Dame  "bit- 
ia  eooMoDlj  gifro  to  It  in  the 
^  to  dia^nguiib  it  from  ■nother 
e  Mme  genna,  MaaiJkat  o^  (Pohl), 
ha^g  no  poiaonon*  propsTties.  u 
^tiraet  caaaTB."  Tbe  moU  of 
yidd  the  atarch,  but  thou  of  tbe 
mt  are  tbe  licber. 
h  after  baing  well  waihed  and 
vaaped  or  grated,  and  tbe  pulp 
k  aabjeeted  toitrong  preMDiv,  to 
oiacMMnu  inica  which  it  containa. 
■ed  pnlp  la  neit  thorouj^hlj  dried 
It,  bang  conitantly  itlrred  tbe 
bj  which  anj  remaining  portion 
M  jniea  ia  either  Tolatiliud  or  de- 
It     DOW      foTTIig      CA1S1.TA     HKLL. 

fbrtber  ptepanid  by  grinding,  it 
BamaaTA  hsii,  or  ctuATi  tlods. 
aii|iiiiMi  il  pulp  ii  balled  on  a  hot 
ma  cauATA  bkbad  or  cabbava 
laTDDr  of  which  greatly  reeemblei 
A  cafr-cakca.    See  Tapioca. 

la  ioiday,  a  genoi  of  the  on- 
Z^p— iacM,  including  aeTeral  im- 
r*'T'~''  planta.  The  "  purging 
timJUmla  (Linn.),  produces  pods 
t  loft,  b1aeki«b  pulp.  (See  btloa, 
) 
lif.     Sjf».   Cassia  psxpakata, 

.FA  (B.  K),  L.  Frep.  The  casKia 
itX  broken  lengthwiae,  are  mucv- 
itteient  diitilled  water  tn  cover 
iz  boon,  cnnltantly  stirring;  and 
1  palp  itrained  through 
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CISTOB.  Sgn.  CkgK/'amK,  L.  (B.  P.). 
"Tbe  follielea  of  the  prcpnce  of  tbe  Caitor 
fittr  or  icowr,  filled  with  a  peculiar  lecre- 
•  "  {Ph.  L.)  ■■  A  pecnliar  tecr«tion  from 
the  prapntial  follielea."  (Pfa.  E.  and  D.)  It 
if  often  lophiatieated ;  a  fraod  readilydetected 
bj  the  "absence  of  the ' membranoue  partition 
in  the  int«rior  of  the  bast,  aa  well  aa  by  th« 
altered  smell  and  twte."  (Ure.)  Rnnsian 
.  which  is  very  rare,  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  tinctnre  of  l-lGth  part  in  alco- 
hol, being  of  the  ooloar  of  deep  •berry,  while 
that  with  American  castor  ia  of  the  colonr  of 
London  porter.  (I^reira.) — Dott.  1  to  8 
drs,  or  more,  in  powder  or  made  into  pills ;  in 
and  spaimodie  afrccliODa,'eapect^y  in 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  other  like  diseaiea  of 

CASTOEH.  8g*.  Caitobih'a,  CASToxnnf 
iMFHOB,  When  castor  ii  eat  into  small 
pieces  and  boiled  in  abovt  6  times  ita  wdght 
of  alcobol,  crystalline  substance  (ea^fona)  ia 
depodted  by  the  filtered  tincture  in  cooling. 
By  re-solution  in  aloohol,  it  may  be  obtained 
under  tbe  form  of  oolonrleas,  prismatii^  adcniar 
Tstab. 

Ot(.    Qenuine  Rasaian  castor,  altbongb  the 
Mt  expensiTe,  most   be    employed   in  the 
abore  pn>c«s,  aa  scarcely  any  castorin  can  be 
obtained  from  the  American  variety. 

Frof.,  1^.  Caalorin  has  the  odonr  of  castur. 
and  a  coppery  taste ;  it  is  inflammable,  and  ia 
Bolnble  both  in  ether  and  hot  slcobtd. 
CASTOEOIL.  SeeOiu. 
CAffTB.  In  preparing  eaata  and  moulds 
with  gelatin,  wax,  fusiUe  metal,  and  similar 
ibltancea,  it  is  important  to  use  them  at  the 
lowest  temperature  compatible  with  fluidity ; 
as  when  only  a  few  deareee  hotter,  the  water 
which  adheres  to  the  tUngs  from  which  tbe 
taken,  is  conrertedinto  vapour,  and 
produces  bubbles.  Fnuble  metal  may  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  a  teacup  until  jnst  ready  to 
the  edges,  and  then  poured  into  the 
I.  In  ttiis  way  beautiful  cuts  from 
moulds  of  wood,  orof  otheraimilarsnbBtancea, 
may  be  procured.  When  taking  impreaaions 
from  gems,  seaia,  hx.,  tbe  fused  alloy  should 
be  placed  on  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  stirred 
about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from  incipient 
cooling,  at  which  moment  the  gem,  die,  or  seal, 
should  be  imditenly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  very 
sharp  impreuion  will  tbeo  be  obtained. 

CATALEFBT.  Sj/a.  TsASCKi  CATAiip'sia, 
Catalep'sta,  L.  a  disesse  in  which  tbo 
organs  of  sense  and  motion  cease  to  exercise 
their  fnnctions,  and  tbe  heart  and  lungs  feebly 
perform  their  offices,  and  in  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible manner.  The  paroxysm  generally  couiee 
on  without  previous  warning,  and  its  duration 
varies  from  a  few  minotcs  to  severs!  days,  and 
if  medical  reports  are  to  be  credited,  BOmetimoa 
for  amucb  longer  period.  Dr.  Cullen  eerioosly 
that  tbis  disease  is  always  counter- 
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the  nostrils,  and  spiritooiifl  liquors  ii^eeted 
into  the  stomach,  with  general  friction  of  the 
hody,  and  free  acoess  to  pure  air,  are  the  best 
reniedies.  Electricity  and  galvanism  should 
also  be  had  reooarse  to,  when  the  neoesaary 
•pparatns  is  at  hand. 

CArAPLASMS.    SeePouLTiCM. 

CATABACT.  An  opaque  condition  of  the 
lens  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  common  caose  of 
blindness.  It  can  only  be  cured  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

CATABBH^  Sjfn.  CATABBa'us,  L.  The 
''cold  in  the  head,"  or  "cold  on  the  oh^t," 


of  domestic  medicine.  Influenfta  is  a  severer 
form  of  this  complaint,  and  Has  been  called 
epidemic  catarrh. 

The  conimoQ  symptonu  of  catarrh  are  a 
oopioos  discharge  frovd  the  eyes  and  nose,'  a 
koarseness,  and  generally  a  cough,  more  or 
less  severa  The  exciting-'  causes  are  sudd^ 
Ganges  of  temperature,  and  exposure  to  car- 
rents  of  cold  air  while  the  body  is  heated ) 
hence  the  Areqaency  of  colds  in  hot  and 
ehangeable  weather. 

ZWa<.  A  light  diet  shotfld  be  adopted,  and 
animal  food  and  fermented  and  spirituouif 
lionors  should  be  particularly  avoided.  Some 
nud  aperieiit  should  be  iSlministered ;  and 
when  the  sylnptoms  are  severe,  or  fever  or. 
headache  is  piresent,  small  diilphoretic  doses  of 
antimonials,  accompanied  by  copious  draughts. 
of  diluents,  as  barley  water,  weak  tea,  or 
gruel,  should  be  taken.  This  treatment,  ex- 
cept in  very  biid  cases,  will  generally  effect  a 
cure. 

CAT^ECEDTt  £E^.  Catbohu'io  aoid,  Rx- 
snrofra  TAir'i^nr.  When  cubical  gambir,  or 
cateohn,  in  powder,  is  treated  with  cold  water, 
a  portion  remiKns  undissolve.  This  is  cate- 
ohin.  By  repeated  solutions  in  alcohol,  it  may 
be  obtained  under  the  form  of  white,  silky^ 
acicnlar  cirstals. 

JPrdp,,  fe,  Catechin  strikes  a  green  coloofr 
with  the  salts  of  iron,  but  does  not  precipitate 
gelatin.  When  dissolved  in  caustic  potassa, 
and  the  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  japonic  acid  is  formed. 
If,  instead  of  caustic  potassa;  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  employed,  it  is  conterted  into  ratio 
add. 

CAT'ECEn.  Syit.  Cab'^hiw,  CuTCH,  Gaic'- 
BIB;  CAT'scmr  (Ph.  L.  £.  A  D.),  Tsb'ba  Ja- 
fon'ioa,  L.  ;  Caohoit,  Fr.  "  The  extract  from 
the  wood  of  Acacia  Caisekm,  or  from  the  IcHf 
of  Umearia  Oambir.**  (Palb  catbchu.  Cate- 
chu Pallidum,  B.  P.)  Also  of  the  **  kernels  of 
areca  i)atechm$  probably,  too,  fronol  dttier 
plants."  (Ph.  B.)  The  term  is  now  api^lied 
to  several  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and 
properties  to  that  of  Aeaeia  Catechu, 

There  are  several  varieties  of  catechu  known 
in  commerce,  of  which  the  principal  are — 

Catbchu,  Bombay.      Firm,  brittle,  dark 
brown,  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  a  glossy, 
semi-resinous,  and  uneven  fracture.    Sp.  gr. 
I'M    EicbaesB  in  tuudn,  6^. 


Catbohu,  BiiraiL.  BoslybR 
temail^;  pofoa%  and  BMre  frii 
preoedmg.    Sp.  gr.  i*2S.    Biohi 

CaTBOHIT,  liALABAX.  BoBwai 
appearance,  but  is  more  britth 
Sp.  gr.  1*40.    Bichnesa  in  tanaii 

Of  the  above  varieties  the  ft 
generally  empbyed  ia  meifieifl 
oommonly  passes  by  tfaa  name  of 
second  popolariy  paaaea  nndor 
terra  Japamiea  (Japan  earth). 
belief  that  it  was  of  mineral  orig 

Catbohu,  PAxa^  IB  propazel 
and  in  the  Bastern  Arcnipelaga 
occurs  in  cubical  reddish-brown  ] 
bitter,  and  astringent  in  taa 
solubte  in  bcnling  water  i  thtf  ac 
cold,  is  not  rendered  blue  by  iod 
parts,  only  60  sire  dissolved  hj  ec 
the  solution  is  bright.  Thir^  ] 
glass  preeipitate  tlM  whole  of  tl 
matter.~r«f/.  Sp.  gr.  1-39. 
catechu  being  ahrnidy  in  the  Ed 
1864,  retained  it  with  tiie  bhMd[  I 
is  the  one  adopted  by  all  other  ph 
and  is  preferred  in  the  artsaaid  a 
it  is  well  known  to  be  fsir 
the  pole  in  astringeoey,  and  i 
be  had  of  good  quality;  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  and  regret  thi 
rejected  from  the  '  British  Fbm 
(Squire.) 

Ettim,  It  is  often  of  impbi 
tanner  and  dyer  to  determine  th 
this  article  in  tannic  add  or  t 
following  are  two  simple  methods 

1.  Exhaust  a  Weighed  sample 
with  ether,  and  etaporate  by  tire  \ 
water  bath.    The  product,  which 
must  then  be  accurately  weighed. 

2.  Dissolve  the  sample  (in  po 
water,  let  it  cool  ont  of  contact  < 
filter,  and  add  a  solution  of  gelat 
a  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitat 
washed  and  dried  at  a  steam  1 
40$  of  tannin. 

Utetf  <^.  Catechu  is  exteasi? 
in  medicine,  both  internally  and  • 
an  astringent.  It  is  used  to  fli 
brandy,  and  by  the  tanners  aa  a  i 
oak  bark.  With  it  the  dyer  pr 
pensively,  many  of  his  most  plea 
Alum  mordants  are  mostly  emplo; 
with  catechu.  "  The  salts  of  ooi 
ammoniac  cause  it  to  g^ve  a  bbo 
which  is  very  fast ;  the  proto-ch 
a  BBOWNI8H  TBLLOW ;  the  per-d 
with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  cof] 
BBONZB  HUB;  acetate  of  ainn 
BBDDI8H  BBOWN,  and  With  nitiB 

A  BBDDIBH-OLIVB  OBAT;    nitrat 
DABK-BBOWB    QBAT.      Ibr  dveiB 

covFBB-BBOWN,   it   has    entirely 

madder ;  1  lb.  of  it  being  eqniva 

\  ci  t\na  twi^k"     VJit^  V-^<»a*  "W^ 


CATGUT— CAusna 


dpawd  I 
■rbaHtoi 


watar,  or  sada  into  a  boloi^  or 
MDge. 

Tba  pniMMd  and  twiitad  in- 
maim.  Pr^.  Tha  gnU,  taken 
Kai  tka  ""—-',  are  ttaorooghl; 
(raaa  ^hartnt  tmX,  and  weU 
B  watv.  Tb^  we  next  loaked 
■;■  m  water,  after  which  tbey 
;^k  mnd  waiftA.  with  a  cupper- 
ft  aanueiTcnlar  aotch,  bc^munt; 
at  tbe  aniBUa  and.  In  thii  waj 
ud  paitmeBl  mcmbranei  are 
•  Rata  B«  Uwa  pnt  into  fraah 
•kad  OBta  Dm  next  daj,  wben 
i«  Bcnpe^  tbe  iHgar  eodi  out 
well  WMhii^,  a^in  itoa|Ml  for 
cak  water,  ud  then  for  S  or  3 
■k  If*  of  peariaah  or  poUih  {£ 
aLJ.  Tbaj  are  LuUf  wuhed  in 
'  ^iiKHigh  a  poliibed 
naootb  and  equ>li*e 
i  after  wUicb  Ovsj  are  twiitad, 

aoeonling  to  tbe  porpowa  for 
■a  intcDded.  For  man;  porpowa 
1  gat  ia  djed  or  iulphored,  and 
.  aUve  oiL  It  impniTe*  bj  age. 
.  ink.  or  knj  of  tha  umple  djree  or 
•d  ta  eoloDT  it. 

Chisat  U  naplojed  in  Mveral  of 
la  rtri^a  of  barp),  rioUui  Ac^ 

(f  thii  inateriaL     Whipoord  ii 

Blgnt,  wfaicli  ii  aewed  together 
ith  Uw  SUodit  or  Krapingi,  after 
I  psl  into  a  frama  and  twigted. 
n  batnwkcc*  are  made  out  of  the 
<Ma,  4  to  12  of  which  are  twitted 
<il  Ibe  cord  ia  eatended  to  IS  to 
■plh.  It  ii  then  rubbed  perfccU; 
i  hta  bam  knota,  half  dried,  «ul- 
■a,  again  itrelclted  and  lulpbnred, 
bied  is  a  atatc  of,  tcnaion-  Clock- 
di  H*  made  of  the  uuaUeat  inlea- 

lac  odgut  is  made  nt  Venice  or 
1  Iba  intet^nea  of  tbin,  unuiry 
a  Bade  in  England  is  formed  from 
p  kiDid  fi>r  the  thftmblea,  and  ie, 
wr,  Coaree  catgut,  for  turning 
ii  nude  from  the  inteetinei  of 
iMo  4  or  6  ttripi,  by  forcioK  a  ball 
itk  projecting  kiuTea  placed 
tbu.  The«e  strip*  are 
ed,  and  nibbed  ■niooth  with  Gsh 
U  percha  and  vulcanized  IndiH 
new  ^^lied  to  many  of  the  pur- 
rlj  cidnnvcl;  occapied   by   cat- 

TlCa.  See  PntoxTTTM. 
TH.  The  purgative  principle  of 
Miiced  bf  L^aaigne  and  Feiiuullc. 
peooa  infndon  of  Koua  leiivvi  is 
BO  tbt  conriitance  of  a  lynip,  out 
rthdM  air;  thk  fluid  eztruct  i> 
A  b  akghal  or  Motiflad  spirit,  and 
'   \»  craporated  to 


PrOf,  ^,  A  reddUb-ooIonred,  nncrja- 
talliaable  niaai;  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
a  (nttoT,  ntnnoue  taate;  freely  acdiible  in  both 
water  and  alcohol,  and  itmngly  athartic. 
Two  or  three  gn.  cauae  naniea,  griping,  and 
purging.  It  hai  been  propoaed  to  employ  it. 
""Tnbinsd  with  arouiatin,  aa  a  cathartic 

CATHITESfi,  Small  tobe*  introduced  into 
the  bladder  for  tLe  purpuaa  of  drawing  off  it* 
eontente.      Tbey  may  be  r^aided  ae  huUow 

Aap.  L  Apiece  of  (month  catgat,or  ateel 
wire,  bent  to  the  proper  shape,  is  coated  with 
melted  wBi.  When  cold,  it  i*  dipped  repeat- 
•dtf  into  an  ethereal  eolution  of  Inilia  rublier, 
ntil  a  anfBcient  tliickneu  ii  obtained,  after 
hich  it  ii  dried  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  tbt-n 
boiled  in  water  to  melt  out  the  wai,  and  to 
allow  tbe  ratgat  to  be  witlidrawn.  A  lolution 
of  India  rubber  in  bianlpfaide  of  carbon  ii  now 
genenllj   employed  inatead   of   an    ethereal 

!.  From  dipt  of  India  rubber,  u  directed 
onder  Bodoibb. 

3.  A  amooth  tiuoe  of  ailk  ia  woven  over  a 
beot  wire,  and  then  cod«d  with  a  iniface  td 
India  rubber,  or  elattic  varnish,  and  Buislied 
ofl  aB  Iwlore.    8t«  BoOsiKa. 

OAtTDU.    Qruel  enriched  by  variona  addi- 

Pnp,  1.  Tluck  oatmeal  grael  laired  with 
■bout  one  half  ita  weight  of  good  mild  ale 
(made  hot),  and  aa  mofeh  angar,  and  mace,  nut- 
~n^,  or  ginger,  a*  will  make  it  agreeable. 

2.  To  the  Uat  add  an  egg,  weU  bealao. 

3.  Sugar,  3  or  1  lumps ;  hot  water,  a  table- 
ipooDlul ;  dissolve;  itdd  1  <sg ;  beat  well 
together  j  furtlier  add  a  glau  of  wine  and  a 
little  nntmeg  or  ginger ;  mix  well,  and  stir  the 
miitnre  ioto  good  grniil  (hot),  3  pint. 

Uiti,  Ijc.  A  nonriahing  and  rettorative 
miitnre  during  convalesctnce,  mneh  lued 
among  certain  cliaaei  after  accooebemrnt. 
It  is  an  excellent  doinestic  remedy  for  colde, 
Ac.,  unaccompanied  with  fever ;  for  which 
purpose  it  ahonld  be  taken  on  retiring  to  rest 
at  night,  preceded  by  a  doee  of  cantor  oil 
daring  tbe  day. 

CAHS'IIC.  Sfu.  CAra'TlcuM,  Ehchabot'i- 
cm,  Ii.  A  snbstance  that  corrodes  or  dcitroys 
the  texture  of  organised  bodies.  This  action 
is  populurly  termed  "burning." 

The  principal  csustitil  iire  nitrate  of  silver, 

and  quick-lime,  sulphate  of  cupper,  red  oxiilo 
of  mercury,  verdigris,  tinctare  of  aesquii^hlo- 
ride  of  inin,  chloride  of  linc,  chloride  of 
antimony,  nitric  acid,  Hcetio  acid,  and  carbolio 
acid. 

(/«.  CauBtics  Hre  empliyed  to  remove  ci- 
cresTcnpes.  morlud  growllih  grauutatJoDe,  Ac, 
as  corns,  wart*,  and  prond  Hesh;  and  to  opeu 
isfues,  Bbtce«ic».  Ac.  The  first,  second,  and 
fourth  are  applied  by  gpntly  robbing  them  OD 
ihe  pKTt  pretioialy  iiioiatcned  with  water  j 
'tbe  third  is  commojilj  mode  into  a  poite,  wtlla 
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two  small  bits  of  fi^m  galbanum  or  ammonia- 
cnm,  which  must  be  robbed  or  ground  till  they 
are  dissolved.  Theu  mix  the  whole  with  a 
Buffirient  heat.  Keep  the  f^loe  in  a  phial 
closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  set 
the  phial  in  boUiug  water. 

2.  (Keller's  Abmewiik  Cbmsnt.)  Soak 
isinglass,  ^  oz.,  in  water,  4  oz.,  for  24  hours; 
evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  2  oz. ;  add  rectified 
spirit,  2  oz.,  and  strain  through  linen;  mix 
this,  whilst  warm,  with  a  solution  formed  by 
dissolving  gum  mastic  (best),  i  oz.,  in  rectified 
spirit,  2  oz. ;  add  of  powdered  gum  ammoniac 
1  dr.,  and  triturate  together  until  perfectly 
incorporated,  avoiding  loss  of  the  spirit  by 
evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  (Uure's  Diamond  Cbmekt.)  Isinglass, 
1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  6  oz. ;  boil  to  3  oz.,  and 
add  rectified  spirit,  1)  oz. ;  boil  for  a  minute 
or  two,  strain,  and  add,  while  hot,  first  a  milky 
emulsion  of  ammoniac,  i  oz.,  and  then  tincture 
of  mastic,  6  drs. 

4.  Isinglass  soaked  in  water  and  dissolved  in 
spirit,  2  oz.  (thick) ;  dissolve  in  this  10  grrs.  of 
very  pale  gum  ammoniac  (in  tears),  by  rubbing 
them  together ;  then  add  6  large  tears  of  gum 
mastic,  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  rectified  spirit. 

6.  Isinglass  dissolved  in  proof  spirit  (as 
above),  3  oz. ;  bottoms  of  mastic  varnish  (thick, 
but  clear),  lioz.;  mix  well. 

Obs,  When  carefully  made,  this  cement 
resists  moisture  and  dries  colourless.  As 
usually  met  with,  it  is  not  only  of  very  bad 
quality,  but  sold  at  exorbitant  prices.  "  Some 
persons  have  sold  a  composition  under  the  name 
of  Armenian  remcnt  in  England;  but  this 
composition  is  badly  made ;  it  is  much  too  thin, 
and  the  quantity  of  mastic  is  much  too  small." 
( Eton.)  Methylated  spirit  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  pure  spirit  in  the  above  preparations. 
Mastic  and  mastic  varnish  are  also  used  by 
jewellers  as  cements. 

Cement,  Beale'i.  Chalk,  60  parts ;  lime  and 
salt,  of  each,  20  parts ;  Bamsey  sand,  10  parts ; 
iron  filing^  or  dust,  and  blue  or  red  clay,  of 
each,  5  parts;  g^nd  together  and  calcine. 
Patented  as  a  fire-proof  cement. 

Cement,  Boil'er.  Prep,  Dried  clay  in  pow- 
der, 6  lbs. ;  iron  filings,  1  lb.  Make  into  a  paste 
with  boiled  linseed  oil.  Uted  to  stop  cracks 
and  leaks  in  iron  boilers,  stoves,  &c.  See  Iron 
Cement,  Stbam-boileb  C. 

Cement,  Bot'any  Bay.  Yellow  gum  (Botany 
Bay  gum)  and  briekdust,  equal  parts,  melted 
together.  Used  to  cement  coarse  earthenware, 
&e. 

Cement,  Boftle.  Prep,  1.  Resin,  1  lb.; 
tallow  or  suet,  ^  lb. ;  melt  together,  and  stir 
in  the  colouring  matter. 

2.  liesin,  6  Ibis. ;  bees'  wax,  1  lb. ;  colouring, 
q.  s. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Red.)  To  each  pound  of  the  above  add 
whiting  (dry),  8  oz.,  and  light  red  (burnt 
ocbre),  4  os, ;  or  red  bole,  q.  a. ;  (all  in  ^no 

powder). 


4u  (Bhiek.) — a,  Tbeuhponndof 

No.  2,  add  ivory  black  (bone  bladsXi 
b.  From  Uadt  pitch,  6  lbs.;  ifonl 

whiting,   of  each,  1   lb.;    mitodl 
Used  in  the  same  wmy  as  oommoB 

for  bottle  corks«  cask  bongs,  && 

siat's  Cbmbitt. 
Cement,  Brim'atonB.  Melted 

alone,  or  mixed  with  redn  and 
Cheap  and  uaefbL 

Cement,  Brn'yot'B.    C\aj,  Z 
lime,  1  part ;  mix  and  expose 
red  heat  for  8  hours,  then  grind 
Recommended  as  an  hydraulic  om 

Cement,  Bnild'ing.  Sf*.  Asi 
lene'.      From  a  mixtnre  of  dsu 
broken  pottery,  flints,  or  ulieaon 
broken  bottle  glass,  and  wood 
a  considerable  heat  in  a  fiiniaof^ 
comes  partially  vitrified;  it  is  theti 
fine  powder,  sifted,  and  mixed  wi 
its  weight  of  qnick^lime^  also  in 
after  which  it  most  be  packed  (ti|^l 
to  preserve  it  from  the  air  and 
use  it  is  mixed  up  with  water  and  i 
Roman  cement. 

Cement,  Cap.    Prep,  1.  Besin,  B 
wax  and  dried  Venetian  red,  of 
melted  together. 

j     2.  (C.  G.  WUliams.)    Equal 

I  lead  and  white  lead.     Used  tat 

'.  electrical  purposes.  For  cementing  |^ 
necks  of  balloons,  &c.,   into  nttal 

;  ings.  No.  2  is  preferable  to  white  krfE 
and  may  be  depended  on  for  tenipMHl 

I  to  212°. 

j  Cement,  Cheese.  From  grated  dhl 
parts ;  quick-lime  (in  fine  powder),  & 
white  of  cfi^g,  q*  s. ;  beat  to  a  paste.  D 
earthenware^  &c 

Cement,  Chem'icaL  ^.  Son  €M 
Prep,  From  yellow  wax,  4  parts ;  el 
turpentine,  2  parts;  Venetian  red(«A 
1  part ;  melted  together.  Uted  u  a  1 
rary  stopping  or  lute  for  the  ends  or  j^ 
tubiss,  which  are  not  exposed  to  aid 
as  in  alkalimetry,  &c.    See  EilCiIDD 

MENT. 

Cement,  Chi'nese.  8yn.  ShiutUOO 
Liquid  olub.    Prep,    1.  Finest  pil» 
shell -lac    (broken    small),    4   oi.;  ' 
spirit  (strongest),   8  oc. ;   digested  fe^ 
in  a  corked  bottle  in  a  warm  place 
solved.    Very  strong  and  osefiil ; 
less.    It  should  have  abont  the 
treacle. 

2.  As  before,  but  using  rectified 
naphtha  as  the  solvent.  Inferior  to  til 
but  excellent  for  many  porpoaei. 

8.  (Without  spirit)  Pr9p,  JkaSm 
water,  f  pint;  shell-lac,  3  oi.;  boil  iH 
vered  vessel  until  dissolved,  then  €fvgO 
a  proper  consistence.  Cheap  and  latf 
dries  slowly. 

Uw^  4^e.    Employed  to  nMod  ghM* 


f 


lra«u>n  cement.  Tba  flnt  for. 
m  a  cnnent  M  itnnig  that  pMe* 
f  he  joinMl  ta^thpr,  rut  dopinf^ly 
[imin,  and  will  ■ftcrwudi  miat 
It  to  tmsk  tbnn  at  the  nme  place, 
the  iilande  of  the  Indian  Ocnn, 
niia,  and  tlie  Elaat  Indie*,  a  rimlkr 
ued  to  join  piecet  of  wood  for 
.  4c.  The  Said  i*  thiol}  imeared 
■(•  of  the  joint,  a  [Mere  of  verj 
ateipcaed,  and  the  wboli:  pmeed 
tber  and  maintained  u  natil  the 
liNiita  ■>  made  will  eren  bear  the 
xure  of  a  bow  witfaont  leparatiDg. 
Uj  adapted  for  khin^  rodi.  The 
the  eKond  fonnnla  ii  commonlT 
ID  «LCn.  That  of  the  lait  ii  macb 
'  dnggiiti  and  ailmen,  instead  of 
ing  paper  libel*  to  tin,  and  to  glau 
ed  to  damp. 

Qtp'fBtwm^'.  ^a.  Blood  cs- 
■B  baUork'i  blood  thickt^ed  with 
trrd  qniclc-lime.  Vird  to  Hcure  the 
rirtti  of  copper  boilrat,  to  mend 
ioinl^  Ac  It  D)n*t  be  a>ed  u  lOon 
«  it  nindly  get*  herd.  It  ia  cheap 
t,  ud  ii  tnited  for  muj  other  pur- 

Cnd.  JVr^.  1.  The  card  of  ikimmed 
iud  bj  tlie  additioQ  of  rinegu  or 
boten  to  B  paite  with  quick-lime,  in 

liugar,  i  pint,  to  ikinimed  milk,  i 
ik  card  with  the  white*  of  S  egg*; 
Bind  powdered  quick-time,  q.  i.  to 
M*.  i'*ed  for  mending  glais  and 
Mt  i  thej  re*i*t  TiLter  and  a  tooderatc 
tnt. 

;  CitlKi-.  Prrp.  1.  Black  retin. 
K^  wax.  1  Ifa. ;  melt,  and  add  finely 
HdwtU-driedbrickduit,  1  lb.;  mix 

■1  weight*  of  rain  and  brickdtut, 

>pa>er. 

'olikiuT<*andfork>  in  their  hutdles. 

t  into  the  hollow  of  the  hiinrilc,  and 

ii  pitfioailj   made   hot  enough  to 

I  toi^itian,  preiied  into  it<  iilace 

n^  md  the  whole  kept  upright  and 


psrt  (both  out  «mall)  j  bimlphide  of  carbon,  8 
part*!  niii  iu  ■  clo«e  vwncl  and  Jismlva  by  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath.  This  ia  to  be  gently 
warmed  before  it  is  applied. 

i.  Gatta  perchn,  1  lb.  ;  caontcbouc,  4  oi. ; 
pitch,  2  or. ;  ihell-kc,  1  or.  j  lineot^a  oil,  2 
oz.;  melted  togrtbvr.  This  must  be  melted 
before  being  applied. 

OU.  The  cemenU  1  and  2  *ro  rlaitic  and 
traniparent,  and  are  applicable  to  many  u«e«. 
The  others  3  and  4,  are  UMd  for  nniting  lea- 
ther, dotb,  Jx. 

Cement,  Elac'trieal.    Sj/n.    Chixical  ci- 
KBirr.     From  black  reain,  7  lbs. ;  red  ochre.  1 
plarter  of  Pari*,  i  lb. ;  (both  well-dried 
itiil  warm);    melted   ti^tber,  and   the 
heat  and  agitation  contioaed  nntil  allfrDthin); 
■lea,  and  the  liquid  run*  imooth  ;  the  Tefael 
then  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  mii- 
.rc  gtirred  until  cooled  Huffirientty.      I'led  to 
mcnt   the    plates  iu    galvanic  troaghs,  join 
chemical  veuclii,  &c.     S«a  ClF  Cemkht,  Sih- 
Qia'a  CixiMT,  Ac- 
Cement,  Engtaieen".  Prep.  1.  QTOundwhite 
lead,  mixed  with  as  muih  red  leads*  will  make 
of  the  conaiitence  of  putty. 
2.  EqaalweiKhtaofredleadand  white  lead, 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  proper  coD- 
Uitd   by  eugiueer*   aLd   other*  to 
make   metallic  joint*.      A  waaher  of    hempi 
jam,  or  canToe,  ame^red  with  the  cement,  la 
placed  in  the  joint,  which  ia  then  "brought 
home,"  or  acrewert  up  tight.     It  drie*  a*  hard 
u   stone.      It  alio  anawen  well  for  joinitig 
broken  stonea.  bowcTi'r  large.     Caterm  bnilb 
of   square  itunea,   pnt  together,  while  dry, 
cement,  will  never  leak  or  come  to 

Cement,  EitempDTa"iieoui.  1.  Sb  ell -lac,  mel- 
ted and  ran  into  Nmall  atlcka  the  size  of  a  quill. 
Uied  to  join   gUs*,  earthenwurc,   &q,    Tbi 


edges  I 


i,  ITwond.      See    Axuikiak    Cb- 

tilR.  White  of  egg  thickened  with 
*wrd  qaick-tinie.  i'tfii  tu  muid 
"n,  glui,  cbina,  marljle,  alabasler, 
XMDta,  Ic.  It  doe*  not  resist  long ' 
ta  Boiatnre,  nulesa  it  liaa  been  ei- 


akar,)    Caontchoac,  5  partsj  chloro- 

nU;  Hm^L^a,  and  add  gum  n 

4k  i  V*^      Elaitie   and   transpu- 


heateil  aufRciently  hot  to  melt  the 
blch  is  then  tliinly  imenred  over 
them,  and  the  jciut  made  while  they  are  *tiH 
bot.  Tbia  i*  the  cement  ao  cummonly  Tended 
In  the  strctta  of  Londou,  and  which  used  to 
mrpriae  ua  in  our  bo}'hood  dnya. 

2.  Teara  of  gnm  mastic,  used  in  the  same 
nay.     Commonly   employed  by  jewellers  and 

Cement,  nie'proof,  Prrp.  From  fine  rirer 
sand,  20  parta ;  litharge,  a  parts  ;  qnick-Ume.I 
part;  linaeed  oil,  q.  a.  to  form  u  thin  paste. 
A|>p!icd  tn  walli,  it  soon  acquires  a  >toiiy  hard- 
ness. It  is  also  uaeil  to  mend  broken  pii^L-eii 
'  of  Htonc,  stone  step*,  Ik.    Sea  BEAi.e'a  Ck- 

MENT,  4C- 

Cement,nonr,  Sv-  Pasib,  Flooh  rASTB, 
This  Uii-ful  and  well-known  article  ia  uiailf  by 
mining  about  a  tableipoonful  of  wheat  fl»ur 
with  cold  water,  (aay)  \  pint,  adding  thelatU'T 
graduolly,  and  tborougbly  stirring  m  each 
portion  before  pouring  in  more ;  the  veiwei  i* 
ihrn  placed  over  the  Are,  and  the  whole  assi- 
rfuiW/  stirred  until  it  boils,  great  care  bcitlR 
mtca  to  prei-ynt  caking  on  the   bottom,  (ff 
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burning.  Some  persons  add  about  ^rd  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  to  tbe  water, 
wbicb  is  said  to  strengtbcn  the  product;  the 
shoemakers  add  a  little  quantity  of  powdered 
resin  to  the  flour,  with  the  same  intention. 
The  addition  of  a  little  brown  sugar  and  a  few 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  prevent  it 
turning  mouldy,  and  is  said  to  preserve  it  for 
years.  When  too  hard  or  dry,  it  may  be 
softened  by  beating  it  up  with  a  little  hot 
water. 

Cement,  Trench.  Mucilage  of  gum  arable, 
thickened  with  starch  powder  or  farina;  a 
little  lemon- juice  is  sometimes  added.  Uted 
by  naturalists  in  mounting  specimens ;  by  ar- 
titicial-flowcr  makers;  and  by  confectioners* 
to  stick  paper,  wafer  papers,  ornaments,  &c., 
on  their  fancy  cakes.  Plain  mucilage  is  often 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Cement,  Gad'i.  Si^,  Gad's  irn>BAirLic 
CEMENT.  From  clay  (well  dried  and  pow- 
dered), 3  parts ;  oxide  of  iron,  1  part ;  mixed 
together,  and  made  into  a  stifE  paste  with 
boiled  oU.  Used  for  work  required  to  harden 
uuder  water. 

Cement,  Glass.  8ifn,  Glass  ?Lrx.  Prep, 
Red  lead,  8  parts;  fine  white  sand,  2  pari»; 
crystallised  boracic  acid,  3  parts ;  mixed  and 
fused ;  it  is  levigated,  and  applied  with  thin 
mucilage  of  tragacautli.  Used  for  mending 
broken  china,  &c.  The  repaired  article  must 
1)c  gently  heated,  so  as  partially  to  fuse  the 
cement. 

Cement,  Qibbs*.  Mr.  Gibbs  patented  in  1850 
various  processes  for  making  admirable  build- 
ing and  architectural  cements,  equal  in  hard- 
ness and  duration,  and  superior  in  colour,  to 
the  best  Roman  and  Portland  cements  at  pre- 
sent in  use.  His  materials  are  obtained  from 
"  the  vast  beds  of  (natural)  arg^laceous  marls 
and  marly  limestones,  or  marl  stones,  which 
contain  the  due  admixture  of  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina,  ft^m  which  hydraulic  cements  and 
artificial  stones  may  be  manufactured.''  These 
materials  he  finds  in  "  the  chalk  formation, 
the  Wealden  formation,  the  Purbeck  beds,  the 
lias  formation,  the  mountain  limestone,  and 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  coal-measures."  After 
duly  choosing  his  materials  according  to  the 
particular  object  in  view,  he  prepares  them 
"  by  burning  in  kilns,  and  grinding  in  mills, 
in  the  way  cement  is  now  manufactured." 
Marls  and  limestones  are  to  be  "  first  dried  in 
kilns  or  ovens,  at  a  heat  fit  for  baking,  until 
all  moisture  be  driven  ofE,  and  that  then  the 
calcination  be  prolonged  us  much  as  possible ; 
the  heat  being  kept  as  low  as  is  only  just  suf- 
ficient to  effect  complete  calcination — this 
being  indispensable,  to  avoid  the  commence- 
ment of  vitrification,  which  would  destroy  the 
adhesive  properties  of  the  cement." 

Cement,  Glne.    Prv/i.    1.    From  glue,  1  lb., 
melted   with  the  least  possible   quantity  of 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  black  resin,  1  lb., 
tmd  red  ochre,  4  on. 
2.  Qiao,  meJted  as  above,  and  mixed  VilYi 


about  ith  of  its  weight  each  of  beOcdi 
red  ochre. 

3.  (Ure.)    Melted  glue  (of  the 
used  by  carpenters),  8  parts ;  Unseedt 
to  varnish  with  litharge^  4  parts; 
thoroughly  together. 

4.  Qlue  (melted  as  last),  4  pviii 
turpentine,  1  part. 

Obs,  The  first  three  dry  in  about 
and  are  very  useful  to  render  the 
wooden  casks,  cisterns,  fte^ 
to  fix  stones  in  frames.    The  last 
cement  glass,  wood,  and  even  metsl 
other.    They  all  resist  moisture  «^ 

Cement,  Qrind  en*.    /Vtjp-    1* 
5  parts;  wood  ashes  and  hard  tsJlow, ( 
1  part ;  mdted  together. 

2.  Black  resin,  4  lbs.;  bees' 
melt,  and  add  of  whiting  (previoi^fl 
red  hot,  and  still  warm),  1  lb. 

3.  Shdl-lac,  melted  andappUedtol 
slightly  heated.     Used  to  fi^  pieoei 
&c.,  whilst  grinding.    The  last  is 
lenses  and  fine  work. 

Cement,  Eam'elin'i.  Svm, 
TIC.  From  siliceous  sancC  80  parts; 
Portland  stone  (in  fine  powder),  40 
lime-marl,  20  parts ;  litharge,  8  psrts;  | 
together.  For  use,  it  is  mixed  np  " 
oil  and  used  like  mortar.  When  tUi^ 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  eoverisgW 
ings  intended  to  resemble  stone,  tiw  fM 
of  the  building  is  first  washed  witk  li 
oil. 

Cepent,  Hensler*!.  Lithaige^  S  !■ 
quick -lime,  2  parts;  white  bole^  1  piiti% 
fine  powder) ;  linseed-oil  vamidi,  q.  ato  I 
a  paste.  Used  for  china,  glass,  fte.  Itii 
tenacious,  but  long  in  drying. 

Cement,  HoB'nle's.  Shell-lac,  2  paifi;  V^ 
turpentine,!  part;  i\ised  together,  sad  Co 
into  sticks.  It  is  used  like  etttmgaewi 
cement  for  glass  and  earthenware. 

Cement,  Hydraulic.  Hydraulic  mat%M 
cements  are  those  which  set  or  heoanM 
under  water.  Common  lime  does  aot  9 
this  property ;  but  limestones  contiiinBfl 
8^  to  25^  of  alumina,  magnesia,  sod. 
yield  a  lime  on  burning,  which  does 
when  moistened  with  water,  bat 
mortar  with  it,  which  hardens  in  a  fa^ 
when  covered  with  water,  although  jti 
acquire  much  solidity  in  the  air. 
septaria,  and  argillaceous  or  silioeow 
burnt,  either  with  or  without  the 
common  limestone,  and  then  ground  t^ 
der,  form  excellent  hydraulic  cenMOla- 
reniform  limestone,  commonly  called  "t^ 
stone,"  which  is  found  distributed  in 
nodules  or  lenticular  cakes^  in  beds  of  e^ 
the  substance  most  commonly  nsed  10 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  the  flr< 
in  question.  See  Gad'b,  Hiimoi^tf 
Pabkbb's  CBMBirra,  &c 

Cttin»nX,'b«a.    Tboa  cemflnt^  wlucb  li  i 


s 


■a,  U  rormed  of  the  boring*  or 
4t  iron,  which  (hould  be  dean 
nut,  miied  with  a  imall  qnan- 
moniac  and  flowen  of  ■nlpbnr. 
arrd  np  with  jait  cnougb  water 
moLrtra  it,  and  it  is  rammed 
H  joinla  with  a  bliiDt  canlking 
nmer,  ttltr  irbicb  tho  joint  is 
it!  holt*  ai  tightly  u  powible. 
1  and  boriapa  are  yerj  cram, 
n  bj  poDodiug  in  an  iron  mor- 
liut  ailed  off  before  me.  The 
■uod  proportion! : — 
»i>c  ^n  powder),  !  oi. ;  flowers 
a.;  iron  huringv,  6  Ibi.;  water, 

oniae,  2  oi. ;  lulphar,  1  ol  ;  iron 

uniae,  2  ox.;  iron  buringa,  7  or 
q.  a.  to  mix. 

n|t«,4Ibii.;  good pipeelay, 2 lbs. ; 
dtrrda,  1  lb.;  malie  them  into  a 

Tbe  dnt  of  theac  formi  ii  that 
iojtd  for  common  pnrpow*,  bot 
1  more  inlpbur  and  ul-ammotiiac 
fc  arc  told  bj  one  of  the  leading 
oodon,  that  the  ttrongeat  cement 
«t  mlphur,  and  with  only  1  or 
•mmoaiacto  100  of  ironbnringi 
fi>rmji  bat  that  when  the  woili 
3  drj  npidly,  as  for  the  itoam 
chinerj  wanted  in  haste,  Che 
il^mnraniac  ii  iocreased  a  little, 
lall  ijiiaiitity  of  SBlphor  is  added. 
maktu  it  set  quicker,  bnt  reduces 
As  the  powi-r  of  the 


nseque 


natter  introdmiil  tlie  belter.  Ni. 
etment  sbonlil  Ik  made  at  a  time 
Old  at  once,  because  it  soon 
m  iten  it  become  i|iiitc  hot  by 
B  s  hw  bouri,  when  it  contained 
1 1  have  been  iiiformHl  bj  worli. 
bn  much  sulphur  in  uned,  and  it 
I  together  in  qnanlity  all  nitcht, 
Ut  taken  place.  The  laat  form 
Kment  tlut  pet*  very  hard  when 


Ub.Hl(^ 

SfH.  Uur. 


iiiili>,  Ac. 
;.  Fro 


Obt.  This  cement  has  been  most  eiten- 
aively  appliid  aa  a  stueru.  It  is  susceptible  ol 
a  high  polish,  and  when  coloured,  pnidoc^'H 
beautifiil  imitations  of  momic,  and  other  iu- 
laid  marbles,  acagliola,  Ac.  It  ia  not  Hilaptt-d 
to  hydraulic  purposes,  or  for  eiposure  to  tho 
weather,  but  it  ia  admirable  for  internal  dccii- 
ntions,  and  from  its  extreme  hardnesH  is  very 
durable.  It  muj  be  coloured  or  tinted  of  any 
sbade,  by  ditfualng  minvral  colours  (levigated, 
if  in  powder)  through  the  wati-r  used  to  mii 
np  tbe  cement  with.  A  pleasing  tint  is  given 
to  tbie  cement  by  adding  u  litUe  solatiun  of 
green  copperas  to  the  alum  liquor. 
CMnaat,  lAb'oratoty.  ^a.  Cuexical  mab- 
C.  From  equal  parta  ot  pitch,  resin,  nnd 
pUster  of  Paris  (lUoroughly  dried),  mixed  to- 
gether. Uted  far  the  masonry  of  cliluriiie 
ihambem,  vitriol  works,  Ac;  nod  as  a  lining 
for  csaks  inteudi'd  to  hold  chloride  of  lime. 

Cement,  LM'tei-flz'lng.  Prep.  Copal  var- 
nisli,  ISjurts;  drying  oil,  6  parts  j  tnrpentine, 
"  parts;  oil  of  turpentine,  2  parts;  liquclivd 
lue  (made  with  the  leant  pouible  quantity  of 
ater),  5  parts ;  melt  togethr  in  a  water  iMth, 
and  add  fresh  slaked  lime  (perfectly  dry.  and 
'Cry  fltic  powder),  10  parts.  Vtai  bi 
attach  metal  letters  to  plate  glass  in  abop 
IndowB,  &c 

Camant,  Hahog'any.     Prep.    1.  Helt  beca* 

Ui  4  01. ;  then  add  Indian  red,  1  oi.,  and 

enough  yellow  ochro  to  prodace  the  required 

2.  Shell-lac,  melted  and  coloured  aa  above. 
Very  hard.     Both  are  nsed  to  &1I  np  holes  and    . 
crucks  in  mnhognny  furniture  by  the  eahhict 
■.n.    Btd  putty  ia  ulao  used  for  tbe  tame 
purpow. 

Cement,  Httta'siM't.  India  rubber  is  melt  til, 
either  with  or  witiiout  about  16^  "t  eith.-r 
,  iiuii-k-limo  (in  tine  {low- 
der)  is  gnidually  added;  and  tho  heat  con- 
tinued, until  chungc  of  odour  shown  lliat  coin- 
tnnation  has  taken  place,  and  until  a  proper 
cou«stcDce  ii  ohtnined.  Uted  as  h  watvrpruuf 
ind  air-tSgtit  I'overing  for  ciirka,  bungs,  Ac- 
Cement,  Mai'lne.  See  Mauine  ij}.VB  and 
Elastic  Ceukkt. 
Cement,  Opti"cianB'.  Prrp.  1.  Slirll-lac 
"  'ned  witli  rectilied  spirit  or  wood  iiuplitha. 


*  boiled 


2.  Hw 


I'ork. 


.  1   ' 


nelt. 


indstill  warm). 'lO: 


fliiliuK  (pruviouily  made  red  hut, 


II.  1   lb.;    melt  and  ndd    plu-t.T 

,  (dry),  4  Ol.     The  ubiive  lire  ustil  li. 

'lilc  i>iilii.liiiij,'  niid  (■ 


:in.    It  is  btuulifully  white,  a 

TUvDt,  for  which  rea'-nn  it  is  well  j  ting  theui.     The  laa 
snej  paper  work,  itliitli  requires  .  fiir  roujfli  iiurpoBCs. 

coluurlna  cement.    It  is  superior       Cement,  Oxyehlo"ri(le  of  Zlne.  (Sorcl.)  Pn-p. 
mtaL     (See  wtJi.)  In  wilutiun  ol'  chloride  of  liiic,  luarkiiig  from 

MAHu'bU.  Bakedgypanmorlsy  to  Co' of  llaume's  hvdron.etcr  {i.  e.  ry- vr. 
^  aUaped  ia  a  ntuiated  aoln- ,  l-ltK)  lo  Hijs),  diHi..lve  SJ  of  burui  or  wi- 
nd than  raooleined,  and  rednivil ,  aminuniac;  then  add  oxide  «f  tine,  wbieli  liua 
r/(A  imU-r,/  hirii  heated  ta  redimim,  niitil  tlie  mass  is  ot  v. 


lU-r,/  hiv. 
jproi 
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wci^ut  VL  uew  ury  quiciL-uuit^  tuwu  lu  Ywy  uu« 
powder,  and  to  every  ounce  of  the  mixture  add 
6  or  6  ^rs.  of  |X)wdered  camphor;  triturate 
the  whole  well  tojj^ether,  and  keep  it  in  wide- 
mouth  1-oz.  phials,  well  corked.  Used  to  join  i 
glasR,  earthenwun\  &c.  It  is  made  into  a  I 
paste  with  a  little  water,  as  wanted,  and  ap- 
plied immediately. 

Cement,  Park'er's.  This  cement  is  made  of 
the  nodules  of  indurated  and  nlightly  ferrugi- 
nous marl,  called  hy  mineralogists  **  septaria," 
and  also  of  some  other  species  of  argillaceous 
limestone.  These  are  hurnt  in  conical  kilns, 
with  pit  coal,  in  a  -  similar  way  to  other  lime- 
stone, care  heing  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  too 
much  heat,  as  if  the  pieces  undergo  the  slight- 
est degree  of  fusion,  even  on  the  surface,  they 
will  he  unfit  to  form  the  cement.  After  heing 
properly  roasted,  the  calx  is  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder  hy  grinding,  and  immediately 
packed  in  harrels,  to  keep  it  from  the  air  and 
moisture. 

Usei,  ^e.  This  cement  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  applied  at  once,  as  it  soon  hardens, 
and  will  not  hear  heing  again  softened  down 
with  water.  For  foundations  and  cornices  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  clean  angular  sand ;  for 
use  as  a  common  mortar,  with  ahout  twice  as 
much  sand ;  for  coating  walls  exposed  to  cold 
and  wet^  the  common  proportions  are  3  of  sand 
to  2  of  cement,  and  for  walls  exposed  to  ex- 
treme dryness  or  heat,  ahout  2|  or  8  of  sand 
to  1  of  cement ;  for  facing  cistern  work,  water 
frontages,  &c.,  nothing  hut  cement  and  water 
should  he  employed.  Under  the  name  of 
compo'  or  Roman  cement,  it  is  much  employed 
for  facing  houses,  water-cisterns,  setting  the 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  &c. 


.-—J.      ir» »_ 
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UE  tuo  kimm  xurmaumi, ur  uum  mmivi 

found  in  the  upper  ^▼irion  of  the 
tion,  or  in  the  shale  beds  of  the  I 
clay.  It  is  also  prepared  from  eeva 
mixtures  of  ferrug:inous  clay  and  Ui 
together.  It  must  be  kept  in  close 
mixed  with  water  when  used.  Sec 
and  GiBBs'  Cement. 

Cement,  Seal  Engra^Ten*.  Besem' 
ers'  cement.  Used  to  fix  the  pieci 
while  cutting,  and  also  to  secnn 
tools  in  their  handles.  It  grows 
improves  every  time  it  is  melted. 

Cement,  Sin'ger's.  Prep.  L  M( 
resin,  5  lbs.,  and  bees'  wax,  1  lb., 
finely  powdered  red  ochre  (highly 
still  warm),  1  lb.,  and  plaster  of  1 
continuing  the  heat  a  little  above 
and  stirring  constantly  till  all  f  roti 

2.  Resin,  6  lbs.;  dried  red-ochre^ 
cined  plaster  of  Paris,  ^  lb. ;  linsee 

Us^  to  cement  the  plates  in  volti 
to  join  chemical  vessels,  &c  No.  2 
applicable  to  troughs.    See  Elect 

MBNT. 

Cement,  Steam-boiler.  Prep.  I 
fine  powder,  2  parts ;  very  fine  sand 
lime  (that  has  been  allowed  to  : 
taneously  in  a  damp  place),  of  es 
mix,  and  keep  it  from  the  air.  Ut 
the  cracks  in  boilers  and  ovens,  ox 
steam  joints.  It  is  made  into  a 
boiled  oil  before  application. 

Cement,  Steam-pipe.  IV^.  Goo 
varnish  is  ground  with  equal  weigl 
lead,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  pipe 

Cement,  Transpar'ent.  See  Elabi 

Cement,  Tom'en'.  Prep.  Bees' 
resin,   |  oz. ;  pitch,  i  ox. ;  melt, 
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n  land,  1  nrt. ;  qoiek-Iimc,  ii 
•.;  bone  aahea,  14  Ibi.  'Ilii 
It  up  with  wmter  for  me.    Sa 

I'tKpnof.  Serettl  ccmpoand* 
nm  been  alickdj  noticed.  The 
vtcTpnwf  cemetit  of  Dihl  ^'  coa> 
tain  elaj  or  pipeclaj,  dried  by  ft 
md  powdered,  miuMl  np  to  the 
f  ft  pfttte  with  bailed  Un*eed  oil, 
»,  ft  little  oil  of  tnrpeutine.  It 
f  adding  a  little  red  or  jellow 
amilir  pigmeoti  It  ia  lued  tii 
iti  of  bnildingt,  rooTi  of  Temn- 


For 


broken 


taa  gienenllj  u«d  are  the  ce- 
»d  aboTc  u  Abmiriu',  Botast, 
E.  CHinai,  Cdkd,  Eoo,  Exteh- 
GuM  Olui,  HENeLEB'e,  Hcb- 

Miai.udpABABOIJC.    ForBFAB, 

I  milar  maieriftl),  tbe  Alabiit£B 
iffdallj  adapted;  the  Eea  ftod 
cnosn    will,    howeTer,  aniwer 

IDtpOB.  For  CLOTH,  LEATUIU, 
B,  ftsd  USRT  VAHCX  WOIK,  the 
U*  cenenta  are  (hi  EiuiSTIC 
FURX  FuacH,  and  JaFAVm. 
A  adapted  for  cnuiiCAL  and 
I  inAUiva,  and  fur  sialiks 
■  thoH  termed  Bottlb,  Bxim- 
i  CuuCAt,  EHJCTUICIL,  Labo. 
linuAi/fl,  and    Vaslei'b.      The 


■4rr  the  heada  AncKt 
bmas'g,     FiHEraoor,    Gad's.  , 
iaiu>'i,   KvDRAruc,   Keike's, 

H,  FaREIH'D,  Pkw'H,  PokTLlNO, 
iTD,  and  WAIRHFBOOr.       Tlllf    ce- 

ta  xnAL-woHii,  &e-,  in  different 
lotiead  nmler  the  h(«di  Coffek- 

maa',  E:<oi!'bsbs',  Ubindedb', 
a-nxisa,  Ofticiakb',   I'lumb- 

•nd  ToHNEita'.    S«a  Glcb,  Lute, 

OTB-CBIIKKT,  &C. 

.'TIOT.  TbeprcKViaofiinbeJdinR 
in,  or  onTeriiii;   it  with,   eoiue 

iD)iaution  ujiuUe  uf  actiDf*  on  it 

,  aiMl  in  thin  Htatc  eipotio);  it  to 
Iron  ii  aiDVurti-d  into  atvel,  and 

anmnr'a  pon«Liin,  by  ceiuenta- 

iXM,  Sjfn.  Cbntackih'a.  The 
tin  matter  of  Er^tkaa  ciralan- 
loion  ecouiu;.  Ciiinbiiied  witli 
acid.  It  haa  been  bijjhly  recoiii- 
fabrifugv. 

.  ^.  Fntnr'ii'E.  Tlic  inaohihlu 
^mrj-ttm  pun.  It  la  ideulicHl 
I.  Dr.  John  ^pliM  the  tvnii  U> 
Mi  wUeb^  like  baeactBtb.  awdl. 


crilTI.  8g<t.  Cera'htx,  L.  A  thi.k 
Bpecies  or  ointment  coiituuing  wax.  Ceratiu 
are  intermediate  in  coniiatence  between  oint- 
menta  and  plaaten ;  but  are  lou  frequently 
employed  than  either  of  Uiow  prepunLtiona. 
Tbc  medicinal  tDgrcdiunta  which  enter  into 
the  ccratea  are  vary  anmerom ;  indeed,  almost 
every  kind  of  medicine  capable  of  eivreiHiiig  a, 
topical  effect  ma;  be  prcacribed  in  thia  form. 

It  ii  a  general  cuatom  with  the  dmirgiata 
to  Ofe  a  leia  quantity  of  wax  for  their  ceratea 
than  that  which  ii  neceatary  to  giTe  them  a 

oper  nnuiatence,   and  in  many  cfttea  it  ia 

litted  altogether,  ami  ita  place  supplied  by- 
hard  met  or  atearinc,  and  frequently  by  com- 
mon reain.  Lard  ii  alio  very  generally  lub. 
(tituted  for  olive  oil.  Indeed,  in  no  claaa  of 
pbtLrmacentical  proparationa  are  the  ioitmc- 
tioni  of  practitiuneia  and  the  collegea  more 
commonly  diircgardei  The  operation  of 
melting  the  ingredients  aboold  be  performed 

a  water  bath  or  ateam  bath,  and  the  liquid 

m  ahonld  be  assidaously  itirred  until  cdd. 

All  the  medicated  cerate«  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  the  active  ingredienta,  in  the  form 
of  fine  powder,  mft  eitract,  (olntion,  ic.,  as 
maybe,  to  either  aimple  cerate  or 
ipermacrti  cerale,  in  the  proportiona  indioated 
the  head  of  "Doaca"  appendi-d  to  every 
article  of  importance  noticed  in  thia  work. 
The  miitnrc,  which  mutt  be  complete,  may  be 
effected  by  working  the  articlea  together  on 
a  marble  or  glau  alab  or  tile,  or,  atill  better, 
by  trituratioa  In  a  cleun  wedgwood  mortar. 
In  iomc  caaei  the  aimple  cerate  ia  melted  by  a 
gentle  beat,  and  the  wliolc  atirred  or  triturated 
nntil  nearly  aolid;  in  others,  digestion  with 
heat  ia  employed. 

Cerate.  Sga.  Sih'ple  cibate,  Sixflb 
DBss'siNO;  CiKATru  (i'b.  L.),  C.  bih'flbz 
(111.  L.  1824).  Prrp.  (I'h.  L.)  Yellow  wfti, 
■Sioz.;  melt  by  a  eentle  heat;  add  olive  ml, 
1  pint;  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  solidify. 

Uied  as  u  simple  emollient  dreinug.  The 
corresponding  preparalions  of  the  other  ool- 
lef-eswill  be  found  noticed  under  OlHTHEtin. 
The   ceralHiH  limpleji  of  the  Ph.  E.  i*  bfxb- 

Cenrte,  Ac'etata  of  Leftd.    Sgn.  Ck'satv  ov 

SrOAH  or  LKAD;  CEUA'TDH  PLtril'BIACBTA'lia 
(Pb.L.),L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  White  wax,  6  01.! 
olive  oil,  Itlfl.oz.;  melt  tii^ether;  ftdd,ftcetato 
of  lead  (in  fine  powder),  5  dm.,  previonaly  tri- 
I  turatfll  with  olive  oil.  2  fl.  ot^  und  stir  till 
I  they  unite  (b.'giu  to  solidify).  Uted  as  a 
'  :ooliiig  drusnin);  U)  bums.   cxeuriHtiuns,  and 


intlunKnl  H 
Cerate,  A 


.nte  of  Bi 


iL.  1  dr.; 


roup.  &c. 

Cerate,  Anen'ical.    Sgn.  Cbba'tuh  arsRH'- 
ICI,  C.ACIUi  ABBBNIO'BI,  L.     Prfp.     1.  (I'h. 
U.  K.)  Arsenioui  acid  (in  very  fine  puwdtr), 
20  gn. ;  ample  cerate,  1  ox. 
2.  (Sir  A,   Cooper.)      ArscniooB  add  auii 


k  .  I 


to  indolent  tumours. 

2.  (Compound;  C.  B.  OOMPOfl'lTUK,  L.) 
Pnpp.  ( W.  Cooley.)  Belladonna  cerate,  1  oz. ; 
iodide  of  gold,  12  grs. ;  carefully  triturated  to- 
g<»ther.  U^sed  as  a  friction  to  scrofulous  and 
8yphilitic  tumours,  and  to  remove  syphilitic 
and  rheumatic  pains.  A  most  active  and 
excellent  preparation. 

Cerate,  Brown.    See  Plabtebs. 

Cerate,  Caca'o.  Sjfn.  Caoa'o  pommadx. 
Prep,  Batter  of  cacao,  white  wax,  and  oil  of 
almonds,  equal  parts,  melted  together  and 
strained.  Used  as  a  cosmetic  for  chapped 
hands  and  lips,  &c 

Cerate,  Cal'amine.   8yn,  Turnxb's  gebatb, 

HbALINO  BALYB  ;  CbBATUM   CALAMl'VM  (Ph. 

L.  &  E.),  C.  la'pis  calamiha'bis  (Ph.  L. 
1788),  L.  JPrep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  wax, 
7i  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  pint;  melt  together,  re- 
move the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  when  thej 
first  begin  to  thicken,  add  prepared  calamine, 
71  oz.,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  cool. 

2.  (P.  K)  Prepared  calamine,  1  part; 
simple  cerate  (Ph.  £.),  6  parts ;  mix. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)    See  Oiktkbnt. 

4.  (Commercial.)  Hard  suet,  5  lbs. ;  lard, 
8  lbs. ;  melt,  and  sift  in,  gradually,  calamine, 
4  lbs. ;  agitate  well  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until 
the  whole  is  perfectly  mixed,  and  after  one 
minute's  repose,  pour  it  off  into  another  vessel* 
the  coarse  sediment  that  has  fallen  to  the 
bottom  being  carefully  avoided;  lastly,  stir 
assiduously,  until  it  is  nearly  cold.  This  forms 
the  TmuiBB's  cbratx  of  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists. In  many  cases  nothing  but  lard  and 
calamine  are  used. 

Uses,  4^.  When  honestly  prepared  with 
genuine  odamine,  it  is  a  most  valuable  desic- 
cant  and  astrinsrent  application  to  excoriations. 


fine  powder),  1  ob.; 

mix. 

2.  (Parrish.)  Cantharidea,  U  f 
10  parts ;   yellow  wax  and  iwii^ 
parts;     incori>orated    by    fusion, 
used  to  keep  blisters  open,  and  ti 
issues,  and  indolent  ulcers  and  tumi 

Cerate,  Chalk.    Syn.  Cbba'tux 
Prep.    1.    Chalk   (thoroughly  dr& 
fine  powder),  2  drs. ;  simple  ceratey 
mond  oil,  8  drs.    Used  in  piles,  and 

2.  (Acetated.)  See  Kibklaxh'i 
Cbbatb. 

8.  (Compound;  Ceba'tvx  ob 
POs'iTDic,  L.) — a.  To  simple  ch 
1  oz. ;  add  powdered  catecho,  1  dr. 
and  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

6.  (U.S.  Hospital.)  Lead  plasfai 
oil,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  white  wax,  8  oa 
gether ;  add  solution  of  subacetate  of 
thoroughly  incorporate,  and  then  f 
chalk  (in  fine  powder),  5  oz.  0 
astringent.  UsefiU  in  inflamed  sor 
tions,  piles,  &c 

Cerate,    Cher'ry-laiir'eL      %ik 

LAFBO-OBBABI,  C.  CALMAKB,  L.    Pn 

Simple  cerate,  1  oz. ;  cherry-Uinrel 
As  an  application  to  boms. 

Cerate,  Cincho'na.     Sym,    Babi 
Cbba'tvm  ciNOHo'irA,  L.    Pr^, 
of  bark,  2  drs. ;  simple  cerate,  1  oa 

2.  (Van  Mons.)  Simple  cerate,  i 
phor,  li  dr. ;  melt  together  by  a  { 
then  add  gradually,  decoction  o 
bark  (concentrated),  1  oz.,  and  tri< 
cold.  Used  as  a  dressing  for  ill- 
ulcers. 

Cerate,    Cin'nabar.    Syn.    Csbj 

BBITK.  C.  CIKKABA'BIB.   C.  HTDBAI 


;.    Both  tbe  abora 
I   tojueil  ^lIdil 
nd*   knd    tdcmn  of  tbe  recMm, 
nrethim)    npeciillr  in  thou  of 
meter ;  uid  In  pi^«,  Ac 

'pCE.      %■■   CrPBu'TIDCBRATZi 

u'fsi;  C.  c.  AXKom'Ti.  U 
iiaoT.)  Simple  cenU,  8  parta; 
I  iolntion  of  animoiuDnit  of  cop- 
Ai  a  itimnbuit  dreuing  for  in- 
;  and  in  pionpbtbdiui*,  &«• 
laatlc  Sfm,  Cou>  cmAX,  Cb- 
I'liZn  i   CEai'nrii  coeuiT'icua, 

I^KOB  TBIGID*.  L.;  POMltADB 
r.  JVip.  J.  (XI  of  iweet  atnunidi, 
>  wax  and  ipcTiiiaceti,  of  eaub, 
poor  tb«  miitare  into  ■  mubfe 
I  nortar,  wbich  has  been  heated 
for  aoiDC  timi  in  boiling  water; 
Hj,  me  water,  10  fl.  Oi.,  inidu- 
ig  until  an  ennUiion  u  formed ; 
'  add,  ail  of  bergamot,  i  ot.}  oil  of 
Ir.;  and  continne  the  itiirm^  or 
oitil  the  whole  bai  beeoine  coldi 
'  lait,  add  otto  of  tomi,  1  dr.;  ml 
\  \6  dnpa. 

■InwDd^Soi,;  ipermaceti,  G  dn.  i 
On.;  TOW  water,  BtoLi  balm  of 
■Be),fld»>[a. 

•  hit,  with  MMnae  of  Tanilla,  IG 
■K  of  ambergrii,  10  dropa- 
)  White*  ax,  1  part  J  ail  of  almondi. 
M  water,  3  paita;  ai  before. 
■hi.)  White  wax  and  batter  of 
■d,  I  pat  i  <m1  of  ahnondi  and  roee 
i^lparta. 

I  abora  arc  mod  ai  agreeable  and 
rilieDla  tor  irritable  inrfacea,  Meo- 
n  nipple^  &c    See  Cold  Cbeui 

«n^       5jW.    CBS^'im  CROTO'WIB, 

(CaTiDtoa.)     I^rdj  G  (larts;  wax, 
it,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  crotOD 
CaaJ  ai  a  raunter- irritant;  bat 
let  the  boweliL 

iKlwd'a.    Sue  Lbad  Ceutb. 
iHloek,     Sy».  CBmi'Tux  ct/Kii, 

St.  R  Boip.)  S)i«niia<^ti,  2  oz.; 
9  oa.  ]  melt,  anil  add  of  hemlock  i 
[  <a.  Uted  Tur  invoteiate  canccr- 
oj^  and  other  lorea. 
n'lf,  Sgit.  Ctajftvu  ubl'lib, 
L.  Simple  cerate.  3  parts;  bouvy, 
of  lemon  gnus,  C  droju.      Uied 

birar.)  Olive  <wl,  \  lb.;  wsi  a. 
(or  gnlbanum   plaster),   of  earli,  j 
and  Md  hanej,  1  lb.    As  a  cooling ' 


XB)  CHA^DK  nUTBl'LB,  C. 
ttirm.'L,  it^  J.  iMulpiatter, 
t  mi*tm.   J^  tlit  In  clialk,; 
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4m.;  mix  well,  then  add eradnally,  ODuInnl'i 
eilraet^  t  ot.;  distiUed  vinegar,  4  oz.;  and 
liiT  imtil  cold. 

2.  (Paris.)  Lead  plaster,  8  ox.;  oQve  oil  and 
challi,  of  each,  4  oi.;  sngar  of  lead,  3  drs., 
(dissolved  in)  distilled  rinegar,  4  S.  ox.  As  a 
cooling  dieuiog  to  irritable  ntcera  and  exco- 
riated parts. 

Cerate,  Lead  (Compmisd).    Sgit,  Qotr'LABD'e 

CSBATS;       CEU'tIJII      plum's!      COKPOs'lTrit 

(Ph.  L.),  L.  Pnp.  (Ph.  L.)  Olive  oil,  16 
fl.  ot  i  yeUow  wax,  8  oz. ;  mell,  remove  the 
vessel  tioni  the  Are,  and  when  they  begin  to 
thicken,  add  gradnally,  lolatloD  of  snbacctata 
of  lead  (slightly  wiimied),  6  fl.  oi.;  and  stir 
comtantly  ontil  the  whole  is  nearly  eokl; 
then  add  camphor,  1  dr.,  dissolved  in  <divo  oil, 

4  fl'  01.  (by  heat),  and  stir  until  the  eemtc  is 
qnite  cold.  Uvid  in  similar  cases  to  KlBE- 
LiKs's  OEBAtB  (which  iBd).    See  aln  Acbmtb 

or  LXAD  CiSATI. 

Cerate,  Mar'ahall'i.  Frtp.  1.  lUm  oil  and 
calomel,  of  each,  i  oi.;  acetate  of  lead,  1  oz.; 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercnry,  4  oi. ;  trito- 
rated  (ogether  in  a  wedgwood  mortar. 

2.  (Paris.)  Palm  oil.  G  ox.;  calomel,  1  oiv) 
acetate  of  lead,  i  01.;  citritic  ointment,  2  di<  j 
as  the  last.    Apphed  to  the  eyes,  Ac. 

Cerate,  I[ercD''riaL  Sgit^  CEKa'TTH  mbb- 
cchia'lb,  C.  HTD&aB"erBi,  L.  Pnp.  1. 
(Quibonrt.)  Strong  mercurial  ointment  and 
simple  cerate,  equal  parts. 

2.  (Pb.  L.  1746.)  Strong  mercorial  oint- 
ment and  yellow  wax,  of  each,  6  oi. ;  laid, 
3  oi.    Both  are  naed  as  dresiinga  to  venereal 

8.  (Componnd;  Ckba'titii  mbbcvbu'lb 
ooHFoa'ixnif,  C.  KTi]iuB"aY&t,  L.)  Pnp. 
(Ph.  L.)  Mercorial  ointment  (strong)  and 
componnd  soap  centte.  at  esch,  6  oz. ;  camphor 
(in  powder),  It  oz. ;  triturate  ti^ether.  Alte- 
rative and  diacutient ;  tued  to  disperse  indolent 
tumours  and  swellings,  and  m  a  resolvent  in 
enlarged  joints,  &c. 

I  Cerate,  Xeto"plnm.  Si/ii.  CKBi'icit  hbto"- 
'pll.L.  Fivp.  (Dr.Barham.)  Hog-gum  (from 
i£Aiu  Metopiitm),  end  l&id,  of  each,  4  Oz.; 
'  wliite  wax  and  root  of  Sweet  Aristdochia 
(powdenKl),  of  each,  2  ai. ;  yellow  rosin,  1  oz. ; 
in  stiir  joints  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Cer»te,Mei'ereoii.  Sgn.  CKEi'Ttrti  kez'rbki, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Kitract  of  meioreon,  1  port; 
(dissolved  in)  ahM^hol,  G  isrts;  add  bees'  n-ax, 

5  parta;   olivu    oil,  11  pikrts;    melt  togctbei 


e  the  beat  u 


\X\  all  tl 


cubol  19 


used  to  lieep  up  the  dischnrtte  from  blistered 
surfuceH,  and  as  a  stimuiaut  application  to 
indolent  tores. 

Cerate,    Hea'tral.      See    KiBKLiSD'a    Ck- 

Ce^tfl,  Hftrate  of  Mer'cnry.  %■■  Cir'- 
Ml.tS  CSBATE;  Cjsa'ttk  HrDaAK"o«M  »i- 
raA'Tia,  L.    Ih-ep.     (St  B.   Hosp.)     Cittiuc 
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CERATE. 


ointment  and  simple  cerate,  eqoal  parts.    See 

OlVTKSVTS. 

Cerate,  O'piiim.  Syn,  Laud'anux  osbatb, 
An^odyki  c.  ;  Ceba'ttxm  o"pii,  C  opia'tum, 
C.  AHODT'irujf,  L.  Prep,  1.  Tincture  of 
opium  and  olive  oil,  of  each,  2  drs.;  simple 
cerate,  1  oz.;  digest  with  heat  until  all  the 
spirit  and  water  is  evaporated,  constantly 
stirring  the  mixture  all  the  time. 

2.  (Gilbert.)  Wine  of  opium,  1  dr. ;  simple 
cerute,  1  oz. 

8.  (Lagneau.)  Opium  (in  fine  powder), 
i  dr.;  yoU[  of  1  egg;  mix,  then  triturate  it 
with  simple  cerate,  1  ox. 

UtM,  The  above  are  applied  to  punful 
swellings,  piles,  and  ulcers,  and  in  chronic 
ophthalmia,  &c. 

Cerate,  Phosphora'ted.  %».  Cera'tttm  fbos- 
pho'bi,  C.  phospho&a'tum,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Phosphorus,  6  grs. ;  simple  cerate,  3  oz. ;  heat 
together  in  a  phial  placed  in  a  water  bath, 
with  frequent  agitation  for  2  hours;  and 
after  repose  for  10  minutes,  pour  off  the  clear 
portion,  and  stir  it  well  until  cold. 

2.  (Foy.)  Phosphorated  ether,  6  parts; 
simple  cerate,  24  parts. —  Uses,  Both  of  the 
above  have  been  recommended  as  frictions  in 
obstinate  cutaneous  affections,  and  in  rheu- 
matism  of  the  joints. 

Cerate,  Pitch.  Syn.  Cebatuit  pi'cib  Bub- 
QWDI^CM,  L,  Prep,  (BeraL)  White  wax,  3 
parts ;  suet^  4  parts ;  Burgundy  pitch,  6  parts ; 
melted  together.  A  mild  stimulant  anid  de- 
tergent dressing.    See  OiNTifENTB. 

Cerate,  doin'ine.  Syn,  Cera'tvk  qjjivijr, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  5  or  6  grs. ; 
simple  cerate,  1  dr.  Applied  to  the  denuded 
dermis  (endermically). 

2.  Sulphate  of  quinine  and  olive  oil,  of  each, 
1  dr.;  simple  cerate,  6  drs.  As  a  friction. 
Both  are  used  in  intermittents. 

Cerate,  Bes'in.  8yn,  Basil'icon,  B.  cebate, 
B.  ointment,  Yellow  b,,  Cit'einb  cerate  ; 
Ceba'tum  citbi'num  (I*h.  L.  1788  ),C.  besi'na 
pla'v^  (Ph.  L.  1746),  C.  bbsi'n-B  (Ph.  L. 
1809  and  since),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow 
resin  and  bees'  wax,  of  each,  15  oz. ;  melt,  add 
olive  oil,  1  pint;  strain  through  a  cloth,  and 
stir  the  mixture  until  cold. 

Obs.  The  above  is  the  formula  of  the  London 
College,  but  the  basilicon  of  the  shops  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  in  this  manner.  The  following 
forms  are  those  conunonly  used  in  tradc^  but 
the  products  are  much  inferior  to  that  made 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

2.  (Commercial) — a.  Yellow  resin,  10  lbs. ; 
bees'  wax,  2  lbs. ;  linseed  oil,  7  lbs. ;  melt  to- 
gether, and  stir  until  cold. 

b.  Ajb  the  last,  but  using  nut  oil  instead  of 
linseed  oiL 

c.  Nut  oil,  1  gaL ;  bees'  wax,  6  lbs. ;  yellow 
resin,  14  lbs. 

d.  Lard  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each, 
3  Ihg,;  yellow  resizi,  9  lbs. ;  ae  before. 

l^su,  ifC'  ThiB  cerate  is  a  mild  ■tunulant., 


? 


detergent,  and  digestive  appliertii 
such  if  employed  to  drew  foul  a 
ulcers,  blistered  surfaoea,  boms,  k 
oorreeponding  prepamtioiia  of  tin 
leges,  see  Oiktmbnts. 

3.  (Compound;  DBSH'unt'B  a 
ba'tum  BBBi'irjB  ooMPoe'innf, 
(Ph.  U.  S.)  Resin,  suet,  and  bees'  i 
1  lb. ;  turpentine,  i  lb. ;  flax-seed 
oil),  \  pint;  as  above.  Bather  i 
lating  than  resin  oente,  bat  used  I 
purposes. 

Cerate,  Boee.  Sgn.  Lcp  saltb; 
bosa'tum,  L.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  (Ml  ( 
16  parts;  while  wax,  8  parts;  al 
1  part;  digest*  with  a  gentle  hea^ 
ciently  coloured,  then  strain,  and 
oance  of  the  cerate,  add  otto  ii  roi 
See  Lip  Salye. 

Cerate,  Sav'ine.    8jfn.    Cxba'ti 

h.  £. ;  and  Ph.  L.  1886),  L. 
Ph.  £.)  Bees'  wax,  1  pari;  kx 
fresh  savin  (leaves,  bruised),  2  ] 
together  until  the  leaves  beoome 
strain,  with  pressure^  throogl 
cloth. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  183a)  Lard,  Slbs;  s 
1  lb. ;  bees'  wax,  i  lb. ;  as  last, 

8.  (Ph.  L.  1851.)     In  the  B.  P. 
ration    is  included    among    the 
(which  see) ;  in  trade,  however,  tb 
(Ph.  L.  1836)  is  still  generally  retai 

Obs.  The  preparation  of  this  cer 
caution,  as  the  active  principle  of 
being  volatile,  is  injured  by  lung  be 
high  temperature.  The  leaves  i 
boiled  until  they  are  crisp,  butasthii 
time,  the  essential  okX,  and  conseq 
odour,  is  nearly  all  dissipated.  A  1 
is  to  express  the  juice  from  the  lei 
add  it  to  the  wax  and  oil  melted  tO| 
just  beginning  to  cooL  As  usuaQj 
in  the  shops,  this  cerate  has  a  fi 
colour,  and  the  odour  of  the  fresh 
neither  of  these  is  derived  from  th 
the  common  process  of  making  it 
is  caused  by  the  addition  of  powd 
gris,  and  the  last  by  adding  a  lit 
essential  oil  of  savin  to  the  comp 
nearly  cold.  The  preparations  of 
Colleges  have  only  a  very  pale  g 
and  even  that  rapidly  changes  by  i 
the  air.  A  uniform  green  colour  mt 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  adulters! 
unadulterated  compound,  howevi 
prepared,  is  of  a  dingy  g^reen  cdk 
intensity ;  and  after  it  has  been  m 
time,  it  fkdes  on  the  surface,  and 
portion  becomes  streaky  and  mottlei 
quantity  of  colour  is  obtained  froi 
by  long  digestion  in  the  fat  and  wa 
vessels,  at  a  moderate  heat,  tha 
boiling.  In  this  way  a  lively  gxc 
times  produced,  but  it  zamdlv  ehi 
.  manner  iust  mentioned. 
^     T\xa  tcKksrirm%  ^l»n&a  vb^  VksM 


■  «h(de«k  draegifti  fbr  the 
'  th'M  cn«t«  :— 
nwtiof  cach,Slbs.i  jellowvax, 
iMtn  togvtlieT  in  an  cartben 
<a.  of  dictiUed  Terdiffrii  (pre- 
doirn  Biiooth  iD  ■  mortar  with 
11  ot  tw«et  oil)  1  itnin,  whilit 
!  MrthnipiA,  and  when  the  whole 
(k^addof  oilufuvin,  I  oi.,  sod 

TC^  4  Iba.  i  ycUow  wu,  2  lb«. ; 

boil  nntil  the  leava  become 
nln,  and  add,  of  green  (nntment 
]),  S  Ila. ;  wheo  cooled  a  little, 
if  oil  of  Miin,  3  dn.,  and  stir 
uld.  Pmd.  131  Iba- 
Sarin  eerate  and  ointment  are 
jvA  to  keep  np  tlie  diachargt 

(perpotiul  blint^n),  fur  wliicb 
pnenUr  to  prepantionn  of  can- 
Iw  pnctiee  of  eolooring  tlii> 
■idigri*,  which  is  gcnenl  in  trade. 
'  ancirij  i.'enRUn!<l,  ai  ib  tlieru- 

b  tlwTcbj  altered.  The  copper 
tid  by  borninit  down  a  little  in  ■ 
SoHan  crndliU,  vaihing  out  the 

Uttle  dilnt*^  nitric  aeid,  placiiig 
a  *  giau  tube,  and  applrln;;  the 

SmCopfcb  ind  OlKTMEKTa, 

l*^  &■>.  CEEA'Tm  Bllt'pLIX. 
l{Ph.  E.)  Spermaceti,  1  part; 
1  parta;  oliTS  oil,  B  porta;  melt 
I  tat,  and  itir  nnttl  cold.  Thi> 
k  Amlar  to  IJIKFLS  OlicnfiHT 
tMrnpUx)  B.P.  (which  He}. 

In.  Sjnt.  CoKForiiS  bdap  n- 
u^  uro'iiia  (Ph.  L.  1836), 
icoana'iTi'M  (Ph.  L.  1851),  L. 
(Th.  L.)  Boil  ILtliarce,  IS  oi.,  in 
Kgw,  1  gaL,  nntil  iliMsolTed.  «llr- 
imIIjj   tbt;n  add  of  Curtile    tonp. 


in  boa  until 


1  the 


;  thn  add,  Kroduall;,  ben'  kiu, 
lad  alive  oil.  1  pint,  prcvioiuily 
itbr,  and  itir  until  nearly  cold. 
Sou  CuiTE  I'uBTEn  (Emplai- 
iSifOMii)  B.  P.  (nhicb^er). 
Wt]  DiitUlecl  vin.var,  6  gulll.  -. 
Ua;  map,  3}  Ibii.i  yellow  wiu, 
nMl,Spinta.  MiiiuBliove.  GoihI 
1  mi  nuj  be  uiied  Ln^lL-ad  cif  olirc  ull. 


e  f'.11n»ed  in 


fTMoi  11  apt  to  mmrnrry.  Wlivn 
:aM,  the  cerate,  on  iinliii)?,  tefM- 
«>  portion!,  and  ii  conimimly  full 
Ir partieleii.  Tu  preient  thia,  cui 
taken  to  we  imp  of  the  bet 
lii  nuihap  cannot  be  t(ot  over  by 
and  itimn)(,  aa  i*  p'nenilly  ttu] 
9  only  remedy  la  the  addition  of 
MU,  pnrioiuly  nielted  nith  ion 
tm  ar^orating  to  a  propxr  con- 
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chiefly  depends  on  the  length  of  time  it  i* 
kept  hentid  after  the  addition  of  the  oil  und 
ivaporation  proceedg,  u  the  colour 
t«nce  inereaae.  It*  uiuhI  colour  is 
lively,  pale  chocolate-brown,  buc 
occasionally  it  is  much  paler.  This  ariws  from 
its  containing  an  undue  qnantity  of  moirturc. 
When  it  hai  been  kept  heated  for  a  |ieriixl 
beyond  that  usually  adopted,  it  attainn  greater 
hardnem,  and  ia  then  frequently  culled  Lard 
soap  cerate  (Ce&i'tcs  sifomis  DDRm);  bnt 
by  over-boilinB  it  ia  apt  to  become  gritty. 
U*—.^e.  Soap  cerate  ia  resolvent,  cooling, 
d  demrcatiie,  and  ii  chiefly  employed  as  a 
cooling  dresung  for  sctofolona  iwelUnga.  ie. 
It  may  be  npread  on  linen  and  applied  like  a 
_i.._.-_  jj.  .^  sometimoa  uied  a*  a  support  for 
limha,  and  forms  an  excellent  dreaa- 
ing  for  soft  eorna. 
Cerat*.  Spermacs'tL     5ya.  Wbiti  cebatb, 

WUITS  LIP  ULTB,  SiMPta  0.;  CSBATUK 
SIK'PLKI  (ITl.  E.),  C.  ILBW  (Ph.  L.  17tt), 
C,  spiBMi'TiB  cb'ti  (Ph.  L.  1788),  C.  ciTa'cu 
(Ph.  L.  1809,  and  since),  L.  Frtp.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
permsceti,  2  or. ;  white  wax,  8  oi. ;  melt  by 
gentle  he«t;  add,  olirc  oil  (warm),  1  pint, 
id  stir  with  a  spatula  until  they  cool. 

2.  (Ph.  K.)    See  Sixplb  Ceraii. 

3.  (Ph.  n.)  The  correspinding  preparation 
'  the  Pb.  D.  is  classed  under  OiMmnit,  and 
intains  bird. 

4.  {Commerrial.)  On  the  large  scale  lard  or 
Let  is  aubatituted  for  oil,  by  which  means  Ihb 
axis  required.  The  following  ia  a  good  fonn 
here  a  cheap  article  is  wanted,  and  it  that 
immonly  adopted  in  the  wholesale  trade : — 

Clarified  mutton  auet,  Bt  Ibs.i  w bite  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each,  }  lb, ;  aa  above. 

Oil.  The  malerials  should  be  melted  by  a 
very  gentle  heat  (that  of  a  water  bath  ia  lieat) 
in  a  clean  stoneware  vessel,  and  aa  aoon  aa 
perfect  licjuef  action  taken  place,  the  heat  iboald 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  lluid  cerate  stnunvd 
into  a  clean  vessel,  and  Htirrvd  with  a  clean 
wooden  apiitalBuntilic  soliilifies.  Tofacilitate 
the  cooling,  the  vcaael  may  be  plaee<l  in  cold 
water  or  in  a  current  of  cold  air.  In  Ibia  way 
the  produi^t  i»  rendered  bath  whiter  and  finer 
than  when  the  liquid  niasH  is  allowed  to  cool 
by  itself.  liy  uddinR  a  little  Howera  of  benzoin 
with  the  nil,  or  a  little  nitric  ether  when  the 
cerate  i«  about  half  n>ld,  tbia.  aa  well  aa  other 
like  prrgnrHtions,  will  keep  for  year*  wtttioot 
becoming  rancid  or  aufferiug  any  material 
change  of  uoniUtiun. 

"f:  ifff.      KinoUiont  and  cooling.     It  is 

inonly  eraployeil  aa  a  wft,  cooling  dressing, 

■plication  to  cbniiH,  chil- 


a,  &c. 


r  ami  eOMMawv  ef  ao^  rente  'lad,  of  each,  i  lb. 


Cerate,  Snl'phnr.  Si/a.  Cbba'itm  srLPur'- 
KiB,  C.  BrLi-nrKi'TUM,  L.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
Washed  sulphur.  2  purUj  cerate  of  (ialen,  7 
part«{  nlmoiid  oil,  1  l>nrt;  mix.  In  itch,  kc. 
of  Cerate,  Sul'phidB  of  Ber'enrj.  frep.  {S«i 
hrmuT.)  IVi^oH' renin,  #o;i.i  yellow  wi  "  - 
F  ';«rrf.  nt  pu.-h   i  ih  .  "..rmilion,  20  gra. 
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CEREBRIC  ACID— CHAIRS. 


dressing  to  unhealthy  ulcers.  See  Cinkabas 
Cerate. 

Cerate,  Tobac'oo.  Vrep»  Bees'  wax,  3  oz. ; 
yellow  resin,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  6  oz. ;  tobacco, 
juice,  4  oz. ;  mix  and  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  add  bergamot,  2  drs. 
V»ed  to  destroy  pediculi.  &c. 

Cerate,  Touch.  Syn,  Cbsa'tuh  pbo  tbo^tu, 
L. ;  Cbbat  poub  lb  touchbb,  Fr.  Prep, 
(Soubeiran.)  Spermaceti  and  yellow  wax,  of 
each,  1  part  \  oUve  oil,  IG  parts ;  melt,  add 
caustic  soda,  1  part,  and  stir  until  cold.  XJ9ed 
in  hospitals  for  practising  the  touching  in 
accouclicmentd. 

Cerate,  Tamer's.    See  Calamine  Cbbate. 

Cerate,  Ver'digriB.  S^n,  Cbba'tuk  xsm'- 
6INI8,  C.  ou'PBi  diacbta'tis,  L.  Frep,  1. 
Resin  cerate,  19  parts  i  verdigris  (in  fine  pow- 
c(er),  1  part. 

2.  (For.  Ph.)'  Wax  and  rosin,  of  each,  6 
^rts ;  Venice  turpentine,  5  parts ;  linseed  oil, 
2  ]mrt8 ;  vcrdigiis,  1  part.  Vned  as  a  mild 
escharotic  and  stimulant  to  fungous  ulcers, 
warts,  corns,  &c. 

Cerate,  White.    See  Spebxaceti  Cbbate^ 

Cerate,  Zinc.  Synt  Ceba^tuk  sino'i,  C.  z. 
(^Xy'di,  L.  Prtp.  1.  Oxide  of  zinc,  20  grs. 
spermaceti  ecrate,  1  oz.  lined  in  sore  nipples, 
excoriations,  &c. ;  and  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

2.  (Compound;  dBBA'TI7M  aiNCi  COMPOSI- 
TUM,  L.) — a.  To  the  last,  add  calomel,  10  gfrs.  \ 
Used  as  the  last,  and  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

b.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Zinc  ointment  and  com- 
pound lead  ointment,  equal  parts.  Coolirig, 
astringent;  in  exek}riations,  and  as  a  dressing 
for  ulcers. 

e,  (H  uf  eland.)  Oude  of  zinc  and  lycopodium, 
of  each,  15  g^. ;  simple  cerate,  ^  oz.  In  sore 
nipples,  ulcerations  of  the  breast,  tetters,  Slc 
It  acts  best  when  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
of  spermaceti  cerate. 

CESEB'&IC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  com- 
pound, first  noticed  by  M.  Fr^my,  obtained 
along  with  oloo-phoephoric  acid  when  the 
brain  and  nerves  are  treated  with  hot  alcohol. 
It  is  solid,  whiter  crystalline  j  freely  soluble  in 
boiUng  alcohol,  and  forms  a  solid  gelatinous 
mass  with  hot  water ;  fusible  with  decompo- 
sition, exhaling  a  peculiar  odour,  and  leaving 
much  charcoal  behind.  It  has  been  found  also 
in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  seminal  fluid,  and  in 
pus.  With  the  iJkaliesit  forms  insoluble  salts 
termed  cerebrates. 

CEB£BlU)L£Uf.  When  oleo-phosphoric 
acid  is  boiled  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  a 
fluid  neutral  oil  and  phosphoric  acid,  which 
dissolves.    The  former  is  cerebrolein. 

CFSDr.  HCUHaO,.  (Urodie.)  Sy*.  Cb- 
BOTio  ACID.  Wlicn  pure  bees'  wax  (bleached) 
is  digested  in  boiling  alcohol  for  some  time, 
a  solution  of  myricin  and  cerin  is  formed. 
The  former  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools, 
and  the  latter  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  decanted  portion.  Cerin  is  a 
white,  cr/stalllsable  substance,  soluble  in  16 
porta  of  boiUng  alcohol;   it  fuses  at   144^ 


Fahr.;  and  is  readily  aaponifiad  wiihj 
alkaline   lyes.      It    greatly 
wax,  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms 
80S. 

CE'KinX.     Ce.     A  metal 
1803  by  Hisinger  and  BeraeliM^  ia ! 
ral  named  eerite. 

CE'SDMEL;    iV«p.  (Van: 
1  oz. ;  honey,  4  oz. }  melt  togrethcr  ^ 
until  cold.    An  excellent  applicatioai 
table  ulcers,  abraided  surfaoei^  ssBij 
&c. 

CERO'TIC  ACID.    See  Cnov. 

CETDT.    QhUmO^    Cherxenl 
name  to  pure    spermaceti.    Am 
spercaceti  in  boiling  alcohol,  ana  a 
crystals  that  are  deposited  as  tht 
cools.    Bright  pearly  crystris,  meltiaf  | 
and  subliming  at  670°  Fahr.    Sea  ' 

OBTI. 

CETEASIC  ACID.    Ufix^i 

tbab'ik.    The  bitter  principle  of 

{Cetraria  tslandica).     It  exists^  ia 
state,  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  ~ 

Frep,  1.  Iceland  moss  (bnusa^ 
rectified  spirit,  6  parts;  boil  in  s 
vessel  for  half  an  hour  j  exprea  ik$, 
whilst  hot,  filter,  and  distil  off  the 
dissolve  the  residuum  in  boiling  ■ 
cant  the  clear,  and  let  the  solution  eoali| 
lastly,  collect  the  crystals  and  ^si—Wt 
out  of  contact  with  aur. 

2.  (Herberger.)  Iceland  moss  (h/^ 
powder),  1  lb. ;  alcohol  (-BSS^  4  Ibai  1 
before,  cool  until  vapours  cease  to  riflb* 
the  tincture,  add  hydroehloric  aed,  4 
(dissolved  in)  water,  2  oz. ;  let  it  nA 
night  in  a  closed  matrass;  then  deem^ 
the  deposit  on  a  filter,  press  it  ia  bi 
paper,  and  whilst  still  moist,  wtih  U 
both  alcohol  and  ether;  lastly,  porifyllfc 
gestion  in  boiling  alcohol,  as  before. 

Prop.y  S^ci  Pure  cetraric  add  oceor* 
the  form  of  minute,  shining,  acicnlsr  ec 
it  is  intensely  bitter,  non-volatile^  9 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  cold  tf 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  formiiig 
salts,  which  give  a  red  colour  witkti 
salts  of  iron,  and  a  yellow  one  with  so4 
lead.  The  compounds  are  called  etiknt 
Dote,  2  to  4  grs.  every  three  bootf 
febrifuge ;  1  to  3  grs.  thrice  daily,  ss  » 

CHA'BEBT'S  OIL.    ^  Chabebt'0 

BEUILAT'IO   OIL;   CyLBUK    EMPTBBUJU^ 

Chabebti,  O.  contba  taniam  Cbabv 
Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  From  m 
matic  oil  of  hartshorn,  1  part ;  oQ  of  I 
tine,  8  parts ;  mix  and  distil  over  three ; 
only  in  a  glass  retort,  and  keep  it  b 
stopped  botties.  In  tape-wonn.— Zta 
teattpoonfuls  in  water,  night  and  d 
until  4  to  6  or  even  7  oz.  £ive  been  ta 
cathartic  being  also  administered  fiom 
time. 

\     COAIRA.    The  black  leather  work  ol 
\iK&\.teea>  &Am  ^b^I  ^  T»ri»iR«i\r|  %a 
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CHALTBEATES— CHARCOAL. 


the  addition  of  a  saccharated  solution  of  lime, 
indicating  abience  of  phosphate.    (B.  P.) 

Uaett  ^.  In  medicine,  as  an  absorbent, 
antacid,  and  desiccant ;  in  acidity,  heartburn, 
dyspepsia,  and  other  like  stomach  affections, 
and  in  diarrhoea,  depending  on  acidity  or 
irritation;  in  the  latter,  generally  combined 
with  aromatics,  astringents,  or  opium.  It 
fbrms  a  valuable  dusting  powder  in  excoria- 
tions^ ulcers,  &c.,  especially  in  those  of  chil- 
dren.— Doee,  10  grs.  to  a  spoonful,  in  a  little 
water  or  milk,  or  made  into  a  mixture  with 
mucilage  or  syrup. 

CSutlk,  Bed.  A  natural  clay  contfuning 
about  18}  of  protoxide  and  carbonate  A 
iron. 

CHALTB'EATES.  Sffn.  Chaltbea'ta,  Feb- 
buoin'ba,  L.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  noticed  under  the 
name  of  that  metal.  Those  most  frequently 
employed  in  medicine  are — isoN  7iLnf08 ; 
Qubyevne's  moN;  the  black  oxide,  mag- 
VBTio  OXIDE,  and  sebquioxidb  of  ibon  ;  the 

AMSf  ONIO-CHLOBIDS  and  SESQUIOHLOBIDE ; 
the  GABBONATE  and  BACGHABINE  CABBOKATE  ; 
the   ciTBATE    and    amkonio-citbatb  ;    the 

IODIDE,  LACTATE,  and  SULPHATE;  the  TAB- 
TBATE,  AMMOKIO-TABTBATE,  and  POTASBIO- 
TABTBATE    OF    IBON;     and    the    CHALYBEATE 

MIKBBAL  WATEBS.  For  the  doscs,  &C.,  see  the 
respective  articles. 

CHAIC'OMILE.  Syn,  Akthe'hib,  L.  The 
flowers  of  the  Anthemit  nobilis  {AnthenUdi* 
Flores,  B.  P.).  They  are  bitter,  stomachic, 
and  tonic;  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
tormittents,  &c  They  are  an  effectual  remedy 
for  nightmare;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Schull, 
the  only  certain  remedy  for  that  complaiut. 
— Doee,  10  grs.  to  i  dr.,  or  more,  in  powder  or 
made  into  a  tea.  Fomentations  are  also  made 
with  it    See  Extbactb,  Oils,  Pills,  &c. 

CHAXPAaVE'.    See  Wives. 

CHAPS.  These  are  too  well  kno^-n  to 
require  description.  Chapped  hands  are  com- 
mon amongst  persona  witb  a  languid  circula- 
tion, who  are  continually  "  dabbling  "  in  water 
during  cold  weather.  Chapped  lips  generally 
occur  in  persons  with  pallid,  bluish,  moist  lips, 
wlio  are  much  exposed  to  the  wind  in  dry, 
cold  weather ;  especially  in  those  who  are  con- 
tinually moving  from  heated  apartments  to 
the  external  air.    The  application  of  a  little 

COLD  CBEAM,  POMATUM,  BPBBMACETI  OINT- 
MENT, LABD,  or  any  similar  article,  will  gene- 
rally prevent  chaps  on  the  lips,  and  chape  and 
chilblains  on  the  hands.  Persons  employed  in 
oil  and  tallow  works,  or  about  oil,  and  who 
have  consequently  their  hands  continually  in 
contact  with  greasy  matter,  never  suffer  from 
these  things.  A  little  oil  or  unguent  of  any 
kind,  well  rubbed  on  the  hands  on  going  to 
rest  (removing  the  superfluous  portion  with  a 
cloth),  will  not  only  preserve  tbem  from  cold, 
but  tend  to  render  them  both  soft  and  white. 
See  Chilblains. 
CMAM  (Potted).     The  flesh  of  t\ie  Solmo 


Aljnnm*  (Linn.),  or  txont  of  the  i 
in  the  lakes  of  lAplandp  pns 
common  process  of  potting. 

CHAK^H-SOUZ  [Fr.].  Sm 
COAL  (helow). 

CHAftrcOAL.  Chareoal  is  m 
ring  organic  siibstMioes,  8iid&  m 
blood,  &C.,  and  is,  in  other 
fixed  residuum  of  vegetable  or  ai 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  oi 
with  atmospheric  «r. 

There  are  several  dilEerent  Tui 
coal,  the  chief  of  which»  howvi 
and  animal  charooaL 

Charcoal,  AnimaL  Sfu.  Aia 
Bone  black,  Itobt  black,  C 
LIB.  The  charcoal  obtained  by  i 
in  close  vessels,  but  often  appUct 
any  charcoal  obtained  from  anim 

Commercial.  Bones  (deprive 
grease  by  boiling)  are  broken  t 
put  into  small  cait-iron  pots,  vai 
to  I  an  inch  in  thickness.  T 
being  filled,  are  dexteroosly  plao 
mouths  together  and  then  mtei 
A  number  of  these  vessels  are  the 
by  side  and  piled  on  each  other 
resembling  a  potter^s  kiln,  to  th 
100  or  150,  or  even  more.  Hu 
kindled,  and  the  heat  kept  up  sti 
or  12  hours,  according  to  circum 
the  process  is  completed.  The  i 
allowed  to  cool  before  opening  tb 

A  more  economical  method  is  h 
as  under : — 

Bones  (previously  boiled  for 
are  introduced  into  retorts  sin 
used  in  gas  works,  and  heat  beinj 
volatile  products  are  conveyed 
pipes  to  cisterns  where  the  condei 
is  collected.    As  soon  as  the  proo 
tion  is  finished,  the   solid  resu 
retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  is  rem 
their  lower  ends  into  wrought-i 
which     are     instantly     closed 
covers,  and  luted  over.    These  m 
to  the  ground  by  a  crane^  and 
cooL 

The  bones  having  bet^n  ca 
g^und  in  a  mill,  and  the  res 
powder,  sorted  by  sieves  into  tv 
gpranular,  somewhat  resembling 
for  decolorising  liquids,  and  th 
fine,  to  be  used  as  a  pigment, 
sold  under  the  name  of  animal 
second,  as  bone  or  ivory  black 
and  other  fine  varieties  of  aninu 
fully  described  under  the  head  o 

MENTB. 

Uses,  S(c,  This  crude  animal 
sesses  the  valuable  property  od 
and  other  saline  matter  from  syi 
aqueous  solutions,  especially  ot) 
the  same  time  Uiat  it  decokx 
power  as  a  dccoloriser  may  be  te 
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CHARGES— CHEESE. 


Fresh  carbonised  bread  forms  an  excellent 
charcoal,  both  for  a  prophylactic  and  a  tooth 
powder. 

Charcoal  varies  in  its  qualities  according  to 
the  sabstance  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  that 
of  the  soft  woods  (willow  or  alder)  is  best  for 
crayons  and  gunpowder ;  that  of  the  hard 
woods  for  fuel,  and  for  blowpipe  supports. 
That  made  by  a  low-red  heat,  not  exceeding 
cherry  red,  and  which  has  a  dull  surface,  is 
the  most  yaluable.  If  the  heat  is  carried 
much  beyond  this  point,  the  charcoal  acquires 
a  brilliant  surface,  and  deteriorates  in  quality. 
Chestnut  charcoal  is  preferred  by  smiths  for 
forging,  as  it  not  only  bums  slowly,  but 
dei^ens  as  soon  as  the  blast  ceases.  Areca- 
not  charooal  is  preferred  as  a  dentifrice  j  but 
the  willow  charcoal  or  box-wood  charcoal  is 
usqally  substituted  for  it  by  shopkeepers. 

Ant^  ^.  Poisoning  or  suffocation,  resulting 
fW>m  respiring  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal, 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  the  treatment 
briefly  pointed  out.    See  Casbonio  Anhy- 

SBIDB. 

CHAB'OES  (for  Cattle).  See  Vbtbbikaby 
Mbi>icike, 

CHAB'KnrO  (Surlkce).  The  operation  by 
which  the  surface  of  wood  is  carbomsed,  to 
prevent  its  decay  from  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture.  Stakes  and  piles  are  generally  thus 
treated  before  they  are  driven  into  the  ground. 
Casks  are  charred  on  the  inside  by  coopers 
when  they  are  intended  to  hold  water.  In 
both  these  cases  the  fire  is  commonly  applied 
directly  to  the  wood.  A  new  method  has, 
however,  been  lately  employed  with  apparent 
success.  This  consisto  in  washing  the  wood 
with  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  In  this  way, 
not  only  the  outer  surface,  but  the  surface  of 
all  the  cracks  and  holes,  gete  carbonised, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  heat  is  employed. 
It  succeeds  admirably  with  musty  casks  and 
vats. 

CHEESE.  Syn,  Ca's BUir,  Ca'befs,  L.  The 
eurd  of  milk  compressed  into  a  solid  mass. 
That  of  commerce  is  usually  salted  and  dried, 
and  in  some  varieties  it  is  also  coloured  and 
flavoured. 

The  process  of  cheese-making  is  one  which 
is  eminently  interesting  and  scientific  and 
which,  in  every  gpradation,  depends  on  princi- 
ples which  chemistry  has  developed  and  illus- 
trated. When  a  vegpetable  or  mineral  acid 
is  added  to  milk,  and  heat  applied,  a  coagulum 
is  formed,  which,  when  separated  from  the 
liquid  portion,  constitutes  cheese.  Neutral 
salts,  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  sugar,  and  gum 
Arabic,  as  well  as  some  other  substances,  aUo 
produce  the  same  effect;  but  that  which 
answers  the  purpose  best,  and  which  is  almost 
exclusively  used  by  dairy  farmers,  is  rennet, 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  last  stomach 
of  the  -calf.  Alkalies  dissolve  this  curd  at  a 
boiling  heat»  and  acids  again  precipitate  it. 
The  solululity  of  cheese  in  milk  is  occasioned 


free  alkaHea.  In  freah  milk  flu 
may  be  readily  detected  by  A 
possesses  of  restoring  the  oolov 
litmus  paper.  The  ad^tion  of 
tralises  the  alkali,  and  to  pn 
curd  inean  insoluble  state.  11 
of  cheese  -  making  is  thai  m 
Liebig  :^ 

**  The  acid  indispensable  to  tl 
of  milk  is  not  added  to  the  nil 
paration  of  cheese,  but  it  is  form 
at  the  expense  of  the  milk-siigii 
small  quantity  of  water  is  left  fa 
a  small  quantity  of  a  calTs  stoi 
hours,  or  for  a  night;  the  wsl 
minute  a  portion  of  the  mnoom 
to  be  scarcely  ponderable ;  tlus 
milk;  its  stete  of  tranaformatii 
nicated  (and  this  is  a  most  impc 
stance),  not  to  the  cheese,  but  to  1 
the  elements  of  which  traaspo 
into  lactic  acid,  which  neutnJii 
and  thus  causes  the  separation 
By  means  of  litmus  paper  the  p 
followed  and  observed  through 
the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  i 
soon  as  the  coagulation  begins, 
is  not  immediately  separated  fi 
the  formation  of  lactic  add  * 
fluid  turns  acid,  and  the  chees 
into  a  state  of  decomposition. 

"  When  cheese-cunl  is  kept ; 
a  series  of  transformations  take 
sequence  of  which  it  assumes 
properties;  it  gradually  becon 
parent,  and  more  or  less  8oft,t 
whole  mass ;  it  exhiblte  a  f eebl; 
and  develops  the  characteristic 
Fresh  cheese  is  very  sparing 
water,  but  after  having  been  lei 
two  or  three  years,  it  become 
all  the  fat  be  previously  re' 
completely  soluble  in  cold  watei 
it  a  solution,  which,  like  milk 
by  the  addition  of  the  acetic  or 
The  cheese,  which  whilst  fresh 
turns  during  the  maturation, 
it  is  called,  to  a  stete  similar  t 
it  originally  existed  in  the  i 
English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  che 
nearly  inodorous,  and  in  the  su 
French  cheese,  the  caseine  c 
present  in  its  unaltered  stete. 

*'The  odour  and  flavour  of 
owing  to  tbe  decomposition 
the  non-volatile  acids,  the  mar 
acids,  and  the  volatile  butyric  i 
caproic  acids,  are  liberated  in 
the  decomposition  of  glycerin 
imparts  to   cheese  ite  charac 
odour,  and  the  differences  in 
aromatic  flavour  depend  upon 
of  free    butyric^  capric,  and 
present."    In  the  cheese  of  cei 
districts,  valerianic   add   has 


by  tbepreeence  of  alkaline  phosphates  and  otWong  wVClii  \i2^«  qVda^  %c)da  '^ 


CHSSSB. 


traction  of  cream  from  the  milk— the  tepara- 
tion  of  tbe  cord  from  the  whey  with  or  without 
oompreMion  —  the  mltinpf  oi  the  cord — the 
collection  of  the  curd,  either  whole  or  broken, 
hefore  preidng — ^the  addition  of  cokmring 
matter,  as  annotta  or  aafiVon,  or  of  flavooring 
— the  place  and  method  of  storing^ — and  the 
length  of  time  allowed  for  matniation,  all  tend 
to  alter  the  taste  and  odonr  of  the  cheese,  in 
some  or  other  particular,  and  that  in  a  way 
readily  peroeptihle  to  the  palate  of  the  con- 
noisseur. No  other  alimentary  substance  ap- 
pears to  be  so  seriously  affected  by  slight 
Yariatk>ns  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  made,  or  by  such  apparently  trifling 
differences  in  the  me&ods  of  preparing  it. 

Var.  The  varieties  of  cheese  met  with  in 
commerce  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  g^reatly 
from  each  other  in  richness,  colour,  and  fla- 
vour. These  are  commonly  disting^hed  by 
names  indicative  of  the  places  in  which  they 
have  been  manufactured,  or  of  the  quality  of 
the  materials  from  which  they  have  been  pre- 

Sired.  Thus,  we  have  Dutch,  Gloucester, 
tilton,  skimmed-milk,  raw-milk,  cream,  and 
other  cheeses;  names  which  explain  them- 
selves. The  following  are  the  principal  varie- 
ties met  with  in  Europe : — 

Chebsb,  Bbick-bat.  From  its  form ;  made 
in  Wiltshire  of  new  milk  and  cream. 

Chbssb,  Chxddab.  a  fine,  spongy  kind  of 
cheese,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  which  contain  a 
rich  oil ;  maoe  up  into  round,  thick  cheeses,  of 
considerable  size  (150  to  200  lbs.). 

Chbbsb,  Cbbshisb.  From  new  milk,  -with- 
out skimming,  the  morning's  milk  being  mixed 
with  that  of  Uie  preceding  evening,  prev^usly 
warmed,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  broaght  to 
the  heat  of  new  milk.  To  this  the  rennet  is 
added,  in  less  quantity  than  is  commonly  used 
for  other  kinds  of  cheese,  (hi  this  point, 
much  of  tbe  flavour  and  mildness  ot'  the 
cheese  is  said  to  depend.  A  piece  of  dried 
rennet,  of  the^size  of  half-a-crown,  put  into  a 
pint  of  water  over  night,  and  allowed  to-  stand 
until  the  next  morning,  is  sufficient  for  18  or 
20  gallons  of  milk.  In  large,  round,  thick 
cheeses  (100  to  200  lbs.  each).  They  are  gene- 
rally solid,  homogeneous,  and  dry,  and  friable 
rather  thsin  viscid. 

Chbssi,  Cottevham.  a  rich  kind  of 
cheese,  in  flavour  and  consistence  not  unlike 
Stilton,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in 
shape,  being  flatter  and  broader  than  the 
latter. 

Chxbbb,  Cbbaic.  From  the  **  strippings  " 
(the  last  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  oow  at 
each  milking),  from  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream,  or  from  raw  cream  only,  according 
to  the  quality  desired.  It  is  usually  made  in 
small  oblong,  square,  or  rounded  cakes,  a 
gentle  pressure  only  (that  of  a  2  or  4  lb. 
weight)  being  applied  to  press  out  the  whey. 
After  twelve  hours,  it  is  placed  upon  a  board 
or  wooden  trencher,  and  turned  every  day, 
antn  drj.    It  ripeDM  in  aboat  three  weeki.    A 


little  lali  is  genendlf  added,  and  I 
little  powdered  lump  ngar. 

Chbme,  DxBBTBsna.  A  omII 
variety,  very  similar  to  Dnnlop  ehi 

Chbbsb,  Dwxop.  Bidi.  whil 
tery;  in  round  fbrms^ weighing tn 

eoibs. 

Chbbsb,  Dutch.  (HoUand.)  C 
form.    5  to  14  Um.  each.    TboM 
are  very  highly  salted;   those  I 
less  so. 

Chbbsb,  Olouobstxb.  SiogleGI 
mUk,  deprived  of  part  of  its  oe 
Qlo'ster,  from  milk  retaining  the  * 
cream.  Mild  tasted,  semi-bottefy 
without  being  friable ;  in  larger  n 
forms. 

Chbbsb,  Gbbbv  or  Saox.  Fron 
with  the  juice  or  an  inihsion  or  < 
sage  leaves,  to  which  marvgold 
parsley  are  frequently  added. 

Chbbsb,  QBuriBX.  A  fine  di 
cheese  made  in  Switaerland,  and 
sumed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  fi 
and  exhibits  numerous  cells  of 
magnitude.  Its  flavour  is  pecnUa 
generally  liked  by  English  people. 

Chbbsb,  Likoolv.  Fnnn  nei 
cream;  in  pieces  about  2  inches 
and  will  not  keep  over  2  or  8  mon 

Chbbsb,  Nbubchatbl.  A  mn 
variety  of  Swiss  cheese ;  made  d 
weighs  about  5  or  6  oi. 

Chbbsb,  Nobfolk.    Dyed  ydl 
notta  or  saffron ;  good,  but  not 
cheeses  of  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs. 

Chbbsb,  Pabmbsan.  (Puma, 
the  curd  of  skimmed  milk,  hai 
gentle  heat.  The  rennet  is  adc 
120°,  and  an  hour  afteniards,  I 
milk  is  set  on  a  slow  Are  until  hei 
160*^  Fahr. ;  daring  which  the  ea 
in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches  c 
then  thrown  in.  About  a  fa 
making,  the  outer  crust  is  cut  ofl^ 
surface  varnished  with  linseed  oil, 
coloured  red. 

Chbbsb,  Boqttbfobt.  From 
tbe  best  prepared  in  France.  I 
sembles  Sulton,  but  is  scarcely  ot 
ness  or  quality,  and  possesses  a  ] 
gency  and  Amvout. 

Chbbsb,  Slipcoat  or  Sobt. 
white  cheese,  somewhat  resemblii 
present  use  only. 

Chbbsb,  Stiltok.  The  ridu 
cheese  made  in  England.  From 
which  cream  taken  from  other  n 
in  cheeses  generally  twioe  aa  hi( 
broad.  Like  wine,  this  cheese 
proved  by  age,  and  is  therefore 
before  it  is  2  years  old.  A  spa 
ance  of  age  is  sometimes  given  tc 
it  in  a  warm,  damp  cellar,  or  bg^  s 
with  masses  of  frnnenting  straw, 


CHEESE— CHELSEA  PEXSIOXER. 


!iniii>,  from  M  Iba.  to  80  1I-. 
id  anil  homy. 

H.  Tba  prineipkl  cbeeaa  made 
■K  Uic  Orajcre,  the  Nenf- 
t  Scbabnefter  or  green  Gheeae. 
iramd  mth  mrlilot. 
STFKixjAir.  In  imall  billi  or 
L  lb.  tmA.  It  ibriTn  iti  peca- 
m  the  rani  being  allowed  to 
Ij  patrid  before  being  prened. 
v  TolU  nf  abont  1  lb.  eieh. 
Vn-naiKX.  Reeemble*  poor 
colter.  Tb«  outride  it  generaltf 
,  n^staie  ti  mddle  or  red-ocbre 


From  c 


:  it  will  not 


Checw  bu  been 

ef  diet,  bnt 

it  k,  when  of  good  quality, 
ritioni^vholefome,  and  digwtibU. 
■  bod,  I'heeee  diseeti  more  readily 
■tkaMd,  and  the  neglect  of  this 
ene  rman  why  it  froqaentlj  dii- 
Idicate  itomaclii.  It  u  rendered 
la  Ut  many  pklatca  by  toasting  it, 
laH  digeftible  by  that  opention. 
f  dxeH  i>  caieia  or  ccagnlated 
n  labatance;  it  tfaervfore  caaaot 
BitritiDU,  prorided  it  is  properly 
Via.  lui  d,  earefnlly  Ireed  froni 
nik  by  eipiHaicin,  and  the  addi- 
I  ii  ■  niitare  of  cawin  and  batter. 
■Dibc  pbmjihate  oTIime  aiid  part 
teeofioikof  themilk.  (Liebig.) 
a  Ha  oiDdiment.  eipedally  when 
L  il  pgwnfolly  promotee  the 

Ii  &t  ftomaeh  in  pcrfurming  itH 
dima    ButCcn     ' 


ifrtmariM.  It  ia  narpriHtn);  that 
tatat  freqneDtly  made  an  article 
BunficCurv,  expeeiiilly  by  Iuhim^- 
rt  in  the  eonntry. 


ipreading  a  thin  film  of  butter  over  the  enid 
lurface,  and  corering  it  with  a  clotb  or  pan, 
o  keep  off  the  dirt  This  remove*  tUc  objac- 
ion  eiiiting  in  small  fkmiliea  agsinst  pur- 
chasing  a  whole  clieeee  at  a  time.  The  com- 
mon practEce  of  buying  imall  qnantitiea  of 
cheeee  should  be  avoided,  as  not  only  a  higher 
prire  ii  paid  for  any  given  qoality,  bnt  thera 
IS  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  exactly  the 
nme  flavour  twice  mnning.  Should  cheese 
become  too  diy  to  be  agreeable,  it  may  be  used 
for  stewing,  or  for  nuking  grated  cheese  or 
Welib  rarebits. 

Mae,  Ap'ple.      The  pomace   or   gmnnd 
apples  from  the  eider  preu. 

Cheeae,  Dam'aim-  Pntp.  From  damsoni 
boiled  with  a  little  wat«r,  the  pnip  poned 
through  B  lieve,  and  then  boiled  with  abont 
one  fourth  tbe  weight  of  lugar.  until  the  mix- 
ture solidifies  on  cooling;  it  is  next  poured 
small  tia  moulds  previously  duited  out 
sugar.  Cherry  checee,  gooseberry  dlecK, 
plum  cheese,  &c.,  are  prepared  in  tbe  same 
way,  uiing  the  respective  kinds  of  fruit. 
They  are  all  very  agreeable  candies  or  confec- 


Cheeae,     Taetl'tlana      Boqne'brt        Pnp. 

1   (RouUe.)    TheglotenorwheatiskDeadedwith 

:   a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solntion 

'    of  starch,  and  made  up  into  cheeses.     It  ii 

1  that    this   mixture    soon    acouirea    the 

le,   eniell,   and   nnctaositj  of    cheese,  and 

.    when  kept  a  certain  time  is  not  to  be  distin- 

lislicd  from  the  cblebrated  Roquefort  cheese, 

which  it  pusHcxiies  all  tbe  peculiar  pungency. 

y  slightly  varying  the  process,  other  kuids  of 

'   cheese  may  be  imitated. 

Cheesa,  I^gn'mlnn.  The  Chinese  prepare 
an  actual  chee<ie  from  peas,  called  "  tao-foo," 
which  they  sell  in  the  streets  of  Canbin.  The 
paste  from  steeped  ground  peas  is  boiled,  wliicb 
causes  tbe  starch  to  dissolve  with  the  casein ; 
after  ttrainin);  the  liquid,  it  is  coagulated  by 
n  solution  of  gypsoiu  ;  this  coagulum  is  workid 
lie  oprmCions  [  up  like  sour  milk,  salted,  and  presaed  into 
•sag  are  ail  eicveaiugly  simple, ;  moulds, 
hoiou,  and  will,  in  most  ca^i's,  Cheeae,  Toasfed.  Thin  much  relished  article 
tha  oatla;  fur  tlie  milk.  Besidi-s,  i  is  seldom  well  prepared.  The  following  haa 
■nfreqaently  colonredwith  stains  I  been  recommended  us  an  excellent  receipt: — 
>,  which  are  injnrioiu,  and  even  i  Cut  tbe  elievse  into  Hiices  of  moderate  thick- 
le  risk  of  taking  which  is  not  •-u-  ness,  and  put  them  inio  a  tinned  copper  sancL-- 
len  it  is  maile  at  honie.  Svverul '  pan,  with  a  little  butter  and  cream ;  Mminer 
nearly  lost  their  lives  from  eatini:  vcn-  crntly  until  tlicv  are  quite  di««il»ed,  then 
Md  aith  siinotlH,  fur  im^Unce.  mii.,vc  tbe  sau«imn  from  the  tire,  allow  tiM 
ce,  tbongh  harmtrsi  in  itself,  i^  *hule  to  cool  a  little,  add  some  yulk  •.(  ega, 
ultentrd  with  red  kud,  so  thut .  well  beaten,  add  spin;,  make  ihr  eraayianA 
mgsr  may  very  innocently  intm- '  inti)  a  '•  shape,"  and  bruwn  it  btfi.re  the  fire. 
Ifol  poison,  when  he  only  intends   See  Kurutrx. 

w  colour  of  bii  goods.  CEZL'SEA    PEH'BIOHEB.       Prrp.     »r.'m 

bole  cheeae  is  cm,  and  the  con- '  (mm  iruaiacum,  i  <a. ;  rhubarb,  1  ta. ;  erram 
iILUia  generally  found  to  beeoiiiGWif  tartar.  2  at.:  flw.^rs  of  Hulphur,  4  'O-i 
An,  and  to  loae  flavonr  before  it  nntinecs,  2  in  nurnVr  i  (ail  iu  imwwry  ;  i"'""'.  ■ 
Tlfah  bnt  Bcncnted  In  cutting  IJ  II..,  or  q.  »■)  niwi''  "'f  "■  el«t.>«r>  i.y 
[■Wl'lJ  «tr  a  fcw  daji'  conaump-  beatinif  ibem  t<wwther  in  a  m.>ft«r.-J'««'-  } 
^  dM^  ^  iMysby  tlu  n-  to  :e  alJ^-i-paoutiiit,  mglit  aud  miirtiintc.  •<■ 
«aaf jdbaft  JBlir  A^p  thaadry,   goat  and  cbnaiie  rLcuDattam-     Ttie  iuum:  it 
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CHELTENHAM  SALTS-OHICOBT. 


said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  tbo  circam- 
itanoe  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner  having  cured 
Lord  Amherst  with  it. 

eHELTEHHAM  aALTS.    See  Salts. 

CHEMIQUE  or  CHEMIC  BLUE.    See  Jx- 

DIGO. 

CSHEROOT'.  A  species  of  cigar  imported 
from  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  dis- 
tinguished by  extreme  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  delicacy  of  flavour.  The  cigars 
now  so  commonly  sold  as  cheroots  in  England 
are,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  inferior  tobficco, 
and  are  often  much  adulterated  articles. 

CHEK'BIBS  are  the  fruit  of  different  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cereuut.  They  are  regarded 
as  wholesome,  cooling,  nutritive,  laxative,  and 
antiscorbutic.  Brandy  flavoured  with  this 
fruit  or  its  juice  is  known  as  cherry-brandy. 
Morello  cherries  preserved  in  brandy  are  called 
brandy  cherries.    See  Bsandt,  Fbuit,  &c. 

CuB^T  LAUBIL.  Syn.  Lau'bbl.  The 
CeratfU  Lawro-Cerawt,  a  shrub  common  in 
every  garden  in  England,  and  often  con- 
founded with  the  true  Laurel  or  Sweet  Bay, 
which  does  not  possess  any  of  its  deleterious 
properties.  Leaves,  occasionally  used  instead 
of  bay  leaves  in  cookery.  The  distilled  oil  and 
distilled  water  are  both  poisonous.  See  Oil, 
Water. 

CSHI'CSA.  The  red  colouring  matter  deposited 
by  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  Chica 
in  cooling.  U»ed  by  the  American  Indians  to 
•tain  their  skin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
oil,  fat»  and  alkaline  lyes,  and  slightly  so  in 
boiling  water. 

Chi^    See  Maize-bieb. 

CHICOKT.  Syn.  Wild  buc'cobt;  Ciohob'- 
lUM  IirTT^BUB  (Linn.),  L.  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Compotitm,  It  is  indi- 
genous to  this  and  manv  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  is  exteosively  cultivated  for  the 
take  of  its  roots,  which  are  sliced,  roasted,  and 
ground,  to  form  the  chicory  of  the  shops. 
Nearly  100  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
consumed  in  Europe.  Much  of  the  chicory 
used  in  Britain  is  of  home  growth ;  but  still 
more  is  imported  in  a  raw  state  from.  Holland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  A  blue  dye 
has  been  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  this 
plant. 

The  FBBSH  BOOT  OB  OHICOBT  {rafdix  cM- 
eo'rU  rg'oeiu)  is  reputed  to  be  alterative, 
attenuant,  diuretic,  febrifuge,  hepatic,  resolv- 
ent, and  tonic;  and  in  large  doses,  aperient. 
It  is  now  seldom  used  in  medicine,  although  it 
appears  to  possess  similar  qualities  and  equal 
activity  to  those  of  dandelion.  "  An  infusion 
of  the  root,  mixed  with  syrup,  becomes  thick ; 
forming  the  oomicb  sacoho-ohioobibb  of 
Lacarterie."    (Fee.) 

The  BOABTBB  BOOT  is  prepared  by  cutting 
the  f^-grown  root  into  slices,  and  exposing 
it  to  heat  in  iron  cylinders,  along  with  about 
li }  or  2$  pf  lard,  in  a  simiUr  way  to  that 
Mdopted  for  coffee.  When  ground  to  powder 
•nUl  it  coDstitates  the  onicouY  of  tVie 
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grooen  (ohioobt  oowwem,  suoooi 
DIX  chico'bu  toibbxbao'xa*  b. 
tbi^ta)  ;  80  generallT  employvd  bo 
stitute  for  coffee  and  aa  aa  adnlta 
article.  The  addition  of  Ipaitol 
roasted  chicory  to  10  or  18  pv 
forms  a  mixture  which  yields  a  be 
fuller  flavour,  and  of  a  deeper  i 
that  f^imished  by  an  equal  qnantit 
unmixed  cofibe.  In  this  way  a  li 
of  cofibe  may  be  used*  but  it  sbook 
bered  that  the  article  anbatitated 
not  possess  in  any  degree  the  pecul 
soothing,  and  hanger-staying  pi 
that  valuable  product.  The  use^  ! 
a  larger  proportion  of  diicory  tki 
named  imparts  to  the  beverage 
flavour,  intermediate  between  thai 
and  liquorice;  whilst  the  contii 
roasted  chicory,  or  highly  diieoi 
seldom  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  i 
and  derange  the  bowels.  "Then 
doubt  that  roasted  chicory  must»  y 
largely,  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
(Pereira.) 

Pur.,  4^.  The  ground  chieoty  q( 
like  ground  coffee,  is  almost  unife 
terated.  Pigments  are  added  to  i 
it,  and  various  vegetable  substance 
its  value.  The  following  articles 
reported  to  have  been  detected 
chicory,  or  to  have  been  known  to 
adulterate  it : — Venetian  red,  red^ 
clay ;  roasted  acorns,  beans,  cami 
dog-biscuits,  damaged  bread,  danu 
horse-chestnuts,  mangel  wurzel,  pa 
rye,  and  sugar;  coffee  flights  (oc 
coffina  (roasted  lupins),  Hambi 
(roasted  peas  coloured  with  reddl 
marc  of  coffee ;  exhausted  bark  (f 
yards),  logwood  dust,  mahogany  d 
has  also  been  asserted  that  the  sec 
of  bullocks,  horses,  and  doga,  ha 
plied  to  the  same  purpose;  but  o 
is  not  sufficient  evidence.  The  < 
avoid  being  thus  cheated  or  poiaoc 
the  chicory  whole,  and  to  grind  it 

Boasted  chicory  is  highly  hy| 
absorbent  of  moisture,  and  aboul 
be  always  kept  in  dose  vesaela 
canisters),  the  same  as  coffee.  I 
become  tough  or  soft,  or  the  powi 
gcther,  it  is  unfit  for  use ;  but  ii 
it  may  be  recovered,  by  exposing 
in  an  oven  until  it  again  beoomea  ] 
or  brittle. 

Tests, — 1.  Powdered  chiocny 
water  turns  it  reddish-brown  i 
sinks,  leaving  light  imparities  eil 
or  diffused  through  the  liquids- 
decoction  tested  with  tincture^  ai 
iodine,  gives  a  brown  coloor; 
purple,  blue,  or  black,  it  indica 
sence  of  roasted  peas^  beaas^  rye*  o 
like  substance,  containing  stardi.' 


CHILBIiAIN— CHIMKEYS. 


mold  not  miter^allj  albct  the 
oisa  it  blnub  or  bisckuh,  it  in. 
wieaw  ot  TOHtad  aoorn^  oak- 


powdaii  ahonld  not  ba  bUckrned, 
liaUf  darkened  by  tioetura  td 
Haa  of  nd  pnunate  of  potwb ; 
ihowm  tfat  ptCMOM  cf  fermgi- 
ag  iBkttcr.'-S.  The  dij  powder, 
itod,  aboatd  mt  Imtc  aiore  than 
th  wUch  ihoold  ha  of  ■  grayiih 
v,  tbaceotraiyiiidiAteiUiepre- 
I4  Tcd  clu,  oehrp,  or  the  like. — 
IT*  may  m  tdded  ■ttention  to 
knr,  uu  appeftruic^  both  to  the 
id  uidcr  the  microampe ;  b;  the 
Ention  may  bo  eaiily  detected. 

n.  Bf%.  FxB'HiOk  L.  Ad  Id- 
ndling,  of  a  puiple  or  land  colour, 
F  the  letiaD  of  cold.  Chilblaiiii 
4  oduiTeiy  attack  the  extremi- 1 
■dj,  Uld  «i«  genenlly  conflned  to 
.  tM^  and  heeli.  The  commoD 
n  hehing  ud  iirilatioii,  more  or 
,  ofba  acoompanied  with  (hooting 
tidenieH,  aod  tumefaction  of  the 
An,  eapeeiaUy  tboie  of  a  icro- 

■  ud  dderl  J  penon^  are  generally 
aHt  to  chublaidB.  The  common 
bUu  ■•  htddiogthe  handa  or  feet 
lUr  npaanre  to  cold.  The  Hodden 
apnature  partially  dntroyi  the 
Iki  minute  miracial  tsshU.   and 

■  tte  jottper  flow  of  blood  through 
W  bat  preTentirefi  of  chilblatna 
•leki  or  itockingii  good  water- 
nioUen  glorei,  eierciae,  and  tric- 
Mt  by  promoting  tiie  circulatiun 
a  the  eitnmitie^  and  protecting 
aadtodei  of  temperature.   When 

■  (see  formed,  the  bent  treatment 
tk  itimnlante,  as  ifMrita  of  winu 
,  oil  of  turpentine,  opodeldoc. 
eaMpboiated  oil,  hartuhom  and 
uanu  reeommend*  bathing  the 
hite  muriatic  acid,  juit  etrong 
ally  priek  the  ikin.  When  the 
I  have  ulcerated,  they  are  com- 
[IBH.  Id  thii  state  they  sliould 
lb  a  little  reria  cerate,  or  rlemi 

fnagpni    granolatiotii   appear, 

■  mnoT«d  by  toncliing  tlicm 
of  vXier  or   Une  ritriol.      Svc 

rol  CKiLii;.un.— Tlie  follow- 
.  itrODgly  recommended  by  dif- 
,  and  may  all  prove   niefol   in 


the  above  night  and  morning,  and  when  dry, 
U  tonehed  with  a  little  lim^  iritltment,  cohl 
cream,  or  pomatum. 

i.  Soap  liniment,  2  01.;  tinetore  of  can. 
tharides,  1  01.  j  oil  of  eajeput,  2  dra. 

6.  Oil  of  turpentine  2  01.;  camphor,  3  dra.] 
oil  of  c^epnt;  1  dr.  The  application  of  the 
'-)t  two  i*  accompanied  by  gentle  friction. 

6.  (Db.  OiuTKS'  Fbivbhtite.)  Sulphate 
of  copper,  20  gni. ;  water,  1  oa.  Am  the  fltat 
"iree. 

7.  (Luiirai'a  Balbah.)     See  Chilbuix 

8.  (LtHnxna' KiiCKDi).  Hydrochloric  acid, 
01.;  water,  II  01.    Aa  No.  3. 

9.  (UoBTOK'fi  LraiHBKT.)  Calomel  and 
imphor,  of  each,  I  dr. ;  ipermaceti  ointment, 
dn.;  oil  of  turpentine  uid  cocoa-nut  oil,  of 

each,  2  dia.     As  No.  5. 

10.  (RUBSUH  BBMBDr.)  Tfae  rind  of  per. 
feebly  ripe  cncumbera,  dried  with  the  soft  paiti 
ittached.  For  ow,  they  are  placed  with  the 
nner  eid(^  previouily  soaked  in  warm  water, 
iver  the  soft  porta.     (Med.  Zeituug.) 

11.  (Swboiadb's  Fastb.)  Bitt«r  alnonda, 
i  01. ;  honey,  6  ob.  ;  powdered  camphor  and 
flour  of  mustard,  of  each,  ^  oa. ;  burnt  alum 
and  olibanum,  of  each,  1  01. ;  yollu  of  3  egga  j 

paste.     To  be   applied    night   and 
morning. 

12.  (Vahce'b  Cbsam.)  Ointment  of  nitrat* 
of  mercury,  I  01.;  camphor,  1  dr.]  i^oftDr- 
pentine,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  olivei,  4  drs. ;  mix  well 
together.  To  be  applied,  hy  gentle  triction, 
2  or  3  times  doily. 

Ob:  All  the  preceding  preparation*  are 
I  tended  for  chilbl^ns  before  tliey  break. 
The  tinimenta  of  ammonia,  camphor,  opium, 
aoap.  and  turpentine,  aa  well  si  tbc  compound 
iphor  liniment  of  the  British  Phonna- 
copteis,  are  also  excellent  preparationa  for  the 
same  purposes. 

13.  (Wahlkb's  OremEHT.)  Black  oxide  of 
iron,  bole,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
resin  cerate,  1  01,  For  broken  chilblains. 
We  have  found  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
calamine  cerate  and  reain  cerate  aniwur  quite 
as  well.    See  (Jbilatb,  Ointmiu't. 

CHII'DBEir  (Cara  of).    See  Impakct. 

Children  (Diaaaiea  ot).  See  the  respective 
heads,  and  Uiskaubb. 

CHIL'tlES.    See  CAPaicim,  Peppbbb. 

CHIM'BEXS  were  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land until  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and 
tor  a  couBiderable  period  the  principle*  of 
their  construction  were  ill- understood.  \Vhen 
the  air  inside  and  outside  a  chimney  is  at  the 
same  temperature,  an  equilibrium  eiists ;  there 
is  no  draught  in  the  chimney,  because  the 
downward  tendency  of  that  within  is  counter- 
acted by  the  upward  prcesure  of  that  without. 
Let  a  lire  be  kindled  in  the  grate  i  hot  Mr  is 
evolved,  the  chimney  ia  heated,  the  air  it  oon- 
tuina  suffers  expanaioQ,  and  a  portion  is 
m- 1  expelled.  I^ecbimney  Dowcootainia  Btnalln 
•JilweigbtotairtbmaitAiiibKtvtti  tlie  utenul 
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■nd  intemftl  oolnmns  no  longer  eqaibaUuDoe 
each  other,  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced 
upwards  from  below,  and  its  place  ii  occupied 
by  cold,  and  consequently  heavier  air.  If  the 
firt)  oontinnes  to  bum,  and  the  chimney  retains 
its  temperature,  this  second  portion  of  air  is 
diiposea  of  like  the  firsts  and  the  ascending 
current  continues,  so  long  as  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air. 
Should  the  reverse  happen  to  be  the  case,  as 
sometimes  occurs  from  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  the  column  of  air  within  the  chimney 
rapicUy  contracts  in  volume,  the  deficiency  is 
filled  up  from  without*  the  column  of  air  be- 
comes heavier  than  one  of  a  corresponding 
height  on  the  outside  of  it,  or  in  the  apartment, 
an£  obeying  the  common  laws  of  gravitation, 
it  fUls  out  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney  or  fire- 
place, just  as  a  heavy  body  sinks  in  water,  and 
has  its  place  occupied  by  air  from  above.  In 
this  way,  a  descending  current,  of  more  or  less 
intenrity  and  duration,  is  established,  and,  if 
there  is  a  fire  in  the  gp'ate,  the  chimney 
"  smokes,"  or,  if  the  g^te  is  empty,  perhaps, 
the  smoke  from  neighbouring  chimneys  finds 
its  way  into  our  apartments.  By  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  fire>place,  and  the  throat 
and  fine  of  a  chimney,  an  upward  current  may 
be  constantly  ensured  so  long  as  there  is  a  fire 
in  the  grate,  or  the  air  of  the  apartment  is 
warmer  than  the  external  atmosphere. 

Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  scientifi- 
cally investigated  the  construction  of  chimneys. 
He  showed  that  more  heat  is  obtained  from 
the  fire  by  reflection  when  the  coverings  are 
placed  in  an  oblique  position.  He  also 
directed  that  the  fire  itself  should  be  kept  as 
near  to  the  hearth  as  possible,  and  that  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  should  be  constructed 
much  narrower  than  was  then  the  practice,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  so  much  heated 
air  as  happened  with  wide  throats.  By  con- 
tracting the  open  part  of  the  fire-place  im- 
mediately over  the  fire,  as  by  lessening  the 
width  of  the  hobs,  or  by  bringing  the  throat 
of  the  chimney  closer  to  the  fire,  and  by  con- 
tracting the  throat  of  the  chimney  itself, 
within  certain  limits,  any  desired  amount  of 
draught  may  be  obtained.  When  the  space 
above  the  fuel  is  too  small,  the  throat  too  near 
the  burning  Aiel,  or  the  throat  itself  too  con- 
tracted, the  draught  of  a  common  chimney  is 
often  too  strong,  and  much  fuel  and  heat  is 
wasted.  When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
draught  \e  commonly  too  languid,  the  fire 
draws  badly,  a  portion  of  the  smoke  escapes 
into  the  room,  and  all  the  usual  annoyances  of 
a  smoky  chimney  are  suffered.  By  a  proper 
attention  to  these  conditions,  a  common  fire- 
place may  be  adapted  for  the  combustion  of 
bituminous  or  easy  burning  coal,  or  of  anthra- 
cite, and  varieties  of  coal  that  require  a  con- 
siderable draught.  It  may  even  be  converted 
into  a  wind  furnace ;  whilst  the  inconvenience 
of  smoky  chimneys  may  be  always  avoided, 
aw^  itr^^Q  exiBtmg,  easily  cored.    Thia  ia  pre- 


luming,  however,  thai  a  raftdoi 
air  exists  in  fitmt  of  tlie  fire-placf 
apartment)^  not  only  for  the  oor 
the  fuel,  but  alao  fat  the  apwaid 
the  chimney.  Many  chimneyi  a 
from  the  apartment  being  bouI-tbi 
the  supplv  here  alluded  to  is  not  | 
may  be  further  stated,  aa  a  n 
g^reater  the  length  of  a  chinmejr,  t 
will  be  tiie  draught.  Henoe^  toe  i 
the  upper  rooms  of  a  hooae  ol 
whilst  the  fires  in  the  rooms  bt 
bum  pleasantly  and  Tigoroualy. 
are  commonly  relieved  by  a  ddi 
cowl,  of  which  numerous  variet 
before  the  public  The  more 
tortuous  the  course  of  a  chimDe 
likely  is  it  to  be  afiected  by  edds 
of  wind  from  neighbouring  bniklii 
See  FiBES,  Qbatb,  Sxokb,  Stotx. 
CHI'NA.  In  the  purchase  of  ( 
and  earthenware,  care  should  t 
select  those  patterns  which  in  case 
can  be  the  most  readily  matchei 
or  rare  patterns  should  be  avoided 
such  be  broken,  it  will  generally  b 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  fro 
possible,  to  replace  them. 

China,  glass,  and  earthenware 

dirty,  are  best  cleaned  with  fine! 

fuller's  earth  and  warm  water, 

rinsing  in  dean  water.    A   littli 

soap  may  be  added  to  the  wate 

fuller's  earth.    See  PACKnro,  Po 

CHIN'OIDnnB.    See  QvnroiDi 

CmKOIUrE  BLUE.    See  Cta 

CHI'TIEr.    This  name  has  beei 

hard,  insoluble  matter  forming  tb 

elytra  of  insects.    It  is  obtained  1 

elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  w 

ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies. 

CHXTTICK'S  BEKEDT.  Di 
remedy  for  stone  consisted  of  a 
administered  in  veal  broth.  (Pai 
CHLORAL.  CsHCljO.  A  pe 
first  obtained  by  Liebig,  by  t 
chlorine  on  alcohol. 

JRrep.  (Liebig.)  Anhydrous  ale 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  dry 
passed  through  it,  at  first  in  the  o 
wards  with  the  application  of  a 
until  the  chlorine  passes  uncbai 
the  liquor  on  raising  it  to  the  b 
rature ;  on  cooling,  the  whole  foi 
line  mass  of  chloral  hydrate;  i 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  agitated  wit 
its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  on  u 
beat  a  little,  an  oily  stratum  of  ii 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  purific 
it  for  some  time  (to  drive  oflf  fr^ee 
acid  and  alcohol),  next  distillini 
equal  volume  of  oil  of  yitriol; 
rectifying  it  from  somo  powderei 
the  process  being  stopped  as  soo 
.face  of  the Ivme  becomes  dry. 
\     Prop.,  ^c.    Ct^mi  \a  %a^  ti& 
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4»miiKm  Mdt.  AnhydroDi  chlorides  are  gene- 
rally prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  haaea. 

Chair^  TuU,  ^e.  Moat  of  the  metallic 
chknidea  are  lolable  in  water.  Many  fnse 
when  heated,  and  volatilise  unchanged*  but 
others  are  completely  or  partially  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat.  All,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  alkali  and  earth  metals,  are  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  They 
are  recognised  by  the  following  reactions : — 1. 
Heated  with  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and 
carily  detected  by  its  colour,  smeU,  and  bleach- 
ing properties : — 2.  The  soluble  chlorides  may 
be  readUy  detected  by  their  solutions,  slightly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  giving  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate  (chloride  of  silver),  insoluble  in 
nitric  add,  freely  soluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia, 
and  blackened  by  the  light : — 3.  The  in- 
adluble  chlorides  may  be  tested  by  digesting 
them  in  a  little  liqaor  of  potassa,  when  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  will  be 
formed,  which  may  be  treated  as  just  directed 
(2) ;  or  the  chloride  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
add,  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver  as 
before. 

CHLOKIX'ETET.    See  Chlosombtst. 

CHLOBIVA'TED  UXE.    See  Lihe. 

CHLOBIVA'TXD  SODA.    See  Soda. 

CHLO'^SnTE.  Syn.  Chlobik'ivh,  L.;  Chlobb, 
Fr.;  Chlos,  Qer.  An  elementary  substance 
discovered  1^  Scheele  in  1774^  and  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  body.  In  1809,  MM. 
Qay-Lussao  and  Thinard  suggested  the  pro- 
bability of  it  being  a  simple  substance ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Sir  H.  Davy,  shortly  after- 
wards, to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  foreign  chemists. 

Nat.  kisL  It  exists  in  nature  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  consti- 
tutes rock  salt  when  deposited  in  inland  beds, 
■ea  salt  when  dissolved  in  masses  of  water. 
The  sea  also  contains  chlorides  of  potassium, 
caldum,  and  magnesium.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  several  well-known  minerals.  It  has  been 
met  with  in  the  air  of  volcanic  districts,  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric  add. 

iVup.  Strong  hvdrochlorio  acid  is  poured 
on  half  of  its  wdght  of  finely  powdered  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  previously  placed  in  a 
glass  flask  or  retort;  chlorine  gas  is  imme- 
diately evolved,  even  in  the  cold,  but  much 
more  rapidly  on  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat»  and  is  ocdlected  in  clean,  dry  bottles  by 
displacement.  The  tube  conducting  the  gas 
is  so  arranged  as  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  chlorine,  bdng  heavier 
than  the  air,  displaces  the  latter  without 
.mixing  with  it.  The  bottle  is  known  to  be 
taU  by  the  gas,  easily  perodved  by  its  green 
colour,  overflowing  the  top  of  the  vessd.  The 
bottle  is  then  closed  up  with  an  accurately 
fitting  stopper,  previously  greased,  and  an 
mofiy  ofiit  put  in  iti  place,  which  is  lobM- 


qnently  treated  in  like 
gas  entirely  from  hydrodilori 
passed  through  a  wash  bottle 
small  quantity  of  water;  and 
quite  dry,  it  is  passed  over  ta 
calcium.  When  the  preecace  i 
no  object,  dilorine  may  be  coUee 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  aate 
of  common  salt,  in  the  pne« 
The  mercurial  trough  cannot  hi 
the  chlorine  rapidly  acta  upon  1 
becomes  absorbed. 

CommereiaL — From  oil  of  ▼% 

of  each,  7  parts,  cautiously  mixc 

to  cool ;  chloride  of  sodium  (ec 

parts,  mixed  intimately  with  pa 

ganese,  3  parts.    The  dilute  ad 

a  retort  or  other  generating  v 

powder  added.    The  gas  oomei 

first,  but  the  application  of  a  gea 

it  to  rush  forth  in  large  quant 

years,  owing  to  the  general  demi 

ing  agents,  numerous  new  mc 

taining  chlorine  have  been  pa 

view  of  adopting  a  continuous  p 

Propn  Uses,  ^c.  Chlorine  is  a 

a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  a  ] 

eating  odour.    It  is  one  of  the 

stances  that  are   gaseous    at 

pcrafures,  being  nearly  2^  heavi 

spheric  air — «p.  g^r.  1*47.     It  i 

considerable  extent  in  water, 

60°  Fahr.  absorbing  about  twi 

It  is  non-inflammable^  but   it 

some  of  the  elements  is  atte 

phenomena  of  combastion;  thi 

copper  leaf,  powdered  antimon 

and    several    other   substances 

chlorine  immediately  inflame. 

sure  of  4  atmospheres,  it  is  oo 

yellow,   limpid  liquid.      Moist 

cooled    to  32°  Fahr.  condense 

cr^'stals,  containing    35|    pari 

and  90  parts  of  water.    The 

able  property  of  chlorine  is,  iti 

stroking    almost    all    vegetabl 

colours,  and  the  putrid  odour  ( 

organic  matter;  hence  its  value 

agent,  and  as  a  disinfectant  i 

When  first  proposed  as   a   b 

by  Berthollet,  it  was   used   m 

way  as  sulphur  is  now  in  ble 

goods;  afterwards  a  solution 

water  was  employed,  but  the 

ment  was  Tennant's  patent  of 

gas  with  lime  to  form   "chic 

With  the  bases  chlorine  formi 

series  of  compounds  called  chlo 

Tests,  Free  chlorine  is  readil 

from  other  g^ases  by  its  colo 

odour,  and  bleaching  properties 

solution  dissolves  gold  lea^  an 

of  silver  gives  a  white,  curdy  p 

CHLOILITE.    A  salt  in  whtc 

of  chlorous  add,  HCIO},  is  repk 
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the  application  of  the  heat.  On  the  common 
plan  Uiere  ii  great  danger  of  explosion,  or  of 
tbe  liqnid  in  the  still  being  forced  over  into 
the  receiver,  owing  to  tbe  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  the  vapoura  are  elimi- 
nated* and  the  ingredienti,  in  oonaeqnence, 
swell  up.  The  method  we  have  sncoMsfhlly 
adopted  on  the  large  scale,  is  to  employ  a 
very  broad  and  shallow  capsule-shaped  still, 
having  a  flat  rim  round  it,  with  a  head  or 
capital  ftimished  with  a  corresponding  rim  at 
its  lower  part.  In  use,  a  flat,  endless  band  of 
vulcanised  India  rubber  is  placed  between 
the  two  rims,  which  are  then  held  air-tight 
together  by  means  of  small,  iron  clamps.  The 
application  of  heat  is  also  delayed  for  some 
time  after  the  admixture  of  the  spirit  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  the  process  is  inter- 
rupted as  soon  as  the  first  violence  of  the 
reaction  has  subsided,  by  which  time  the 
whole  product  of  chloroform  will  have  passed 
over  into  the  receiver.  If  the  distillation  is 
continued  beyond  this  point,  the  remaining 
product  is  water.  On  the  small  scale,  a  very 
capacious,  flat-bottomed  retort  or  cucurbit 
should  be  employed.  A  similar  refrigeratory 
may  be  used  to  that  noticed  under  ether. 

CHLOSOHTPOHrTSIC  OAS  (NOCl)  and 
CHLOSOVI'TSOUS  OAS  (SfifiU)  are  two 
peculiar  compounds,  formed  when  nitric  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed. 

CHLOSOM'£T£B.  Syn.  Chlobiic'eteb. 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  employed  in  chlo- 
rometry.  The  chlorometers  in  common  use 
are  graduated  measures  and  tubes  precisely 
simihir  to  those  used  in  acidimbtbt,  alkali- 

aCSTBT,  &C. 

CHLOSOM'ETST.  Syn,  CnLOBiH^STBT. 
The  estimation  of  the  available  chlorine  in 
the  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  which  is 
valued  and  sold  in  this  country  by  its  per- 
centage of  that  element.  The  plans  genentlly 
adopted  are  applicable  to  the  so-called  chlorides 
of  soda  and  potassa,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime.  Most  ol 
them  depend  on  the  oxidising  effect  of  water 
when  undergoing  decomposition  through  the 
action  of  chlorine. 

Dalton's  Process.  The  test-solution  is  pre- 
pared as  follows : — Pure  protosulphate  of  iron 
(previously  dried  by  strong  pressure  between 
■  uie  folds  of  cloth  or  bibukras  paper),  78  gprs., 
are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  2  ok.,  and  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
added.  This  quantity  of  protosulphate  requires 
for  complete  peroxidation  just  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  liberated  by  10  grs.  of  chlorine;  in 
other  words,  the  solution  exhibits  the  indirect 
effect  produced  by  exactly  10  grs.  of  the 
bleaching  element. 

Exactly  60  grs.  of  the  sample  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  be  examined  are  next  weighed,  and 
well  mixed  in  a  glass  or  wedgwomi  mortar 
with  tepid  water,  2  oi.;  and  the  mixture 
poured  into  a  graduated  tube  or  chlorometer. 
Tbe  tabe  2B  next  filled  ap  to  0,  or  leio,  mth\  exacW^  van^^^  \a  >3bfc'\3i\R^taqa 


the  washings,  of  the  mortar,  ni 
well  mixed,  by  placing  the  thn 
orifice  and  shaking  it  HieBQlotiai 
of  lime,  thua  formed,  is  next  gn 
cautiously  added  to  the  KdntioB  cf 
iron,  previously  notioed»  unUl  tl 
completely  peroxidised,  wluch  mq 
when  it  ceases  to  beaffwted  by  a 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  When  a  i 
latter  test,  placed  npon  a  white  | 
to  give  a  blue  colour  on  being  ti 
the  point  of  a  glass  stiner  or  id 
the  liquor  under  examination,  en 
solution  of  the  chloride  has  been  i 
number  of  measure!  thus  oonsamei 
be  carefhUy  read  off  from  the  mH 
of  the  chlorometer,  from  whira  ti 
of  the  sample  may  be  estimated  si 
As  100  of  the  chlorometer  diriao 
exactly  60  grs.  of  the  chloride  ua 
nation,  each  measure  will  contah 
and,  consequently,  the  number  o 
consumed  will  represent  half  thst 
gnrains  of  the  chloride  exanuned 
weight  of  the  chloride  thus  used 
contained  10  grs.  of  chlorine— tt 
quantity  of  that  substance  remui 
oxide  the  test-solution  of  sulpnst 
Thus :— If  80  measures  of  the  lit 
chlorometer  have  been  consumed,  tl 
will  represent  40  grs.  of  chloride  o 
10  grs.  of  chlorine.  By  diridini 
this  number,  the  per-centage  of  c 
be  obtained.  In  the  present  in 
would  be — 

1000 

=26J. 

40 

Crum's  Process.  Equal  weight 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed  tc 
cast-iron  borings  digested  in  the « 
until  saturation  is  complete ;  a  lar 
iron  being  purposely  employed,  an< 
kept  at  the  heat  of  boiling  wat 
time.  One  measure  of  the  adlotl 
4Xf  on  Twaddell's  scale  (sp.  gr.  1'2 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
(sp.  gr.  1-048).  This  forms  the 
When  mixed  with  6  or  8  parts  of 
quite  colourless,  but  chloride  of  lii 
the  production  of  peracetate  of 
gives  it  a  red  colour. 

The  above  proof-solution  ii  next 
12  two-oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  t 
the  amount  of  ^th  of  their  capi 
are  filled  up  with  bleaching  liquii 
strengths;   the  first  at  -^th  of 
Twaddcll,  the  second  -^ths,  and 
Hths  of  1".    They  are  then  well 
and,  after  agitation,  arranged  side 
a  tray,  furnished  with  holes  to  r 
(Sceeii^r.)    To  ascertain  the  ttr 
unknown    sample   of   bleaching 
proof-solution  of  iron  is  pnt  u 
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Hme  piupufUon  (ftb).  Th« 
Hied  np  with  tin  blnchiD(( 
s,  mod  pl*Md  bcride  that 
dy  prepared  which  it  n 
ir.  Tha  iiQiiiber  on  that  phial 
nngrth  of  the  ample  under 
twcUllta  of  a  d^rea  of  Twad- 
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meedinf  method  ii  admEiably 
k  Mlvtioni,  mch  aa  are  conployed 
eztik  fabiica,  and  ii  well  adapted 
pUeitj)  to  the  porpo'ci  of  prat 
ideed,  it  it  quite  aitoniihiDg  to 
aaae  and  accnrac;  it  ii  applied 
opnatiTa.  Tbii  gives  it  great 
i.  It  haa  heen  for  aome  time  in 
EH  Iba  bdcacfaing  hmiaea  of  Scot- 

B  ]b.Cnm,tfa*  tuga  of  atren  gth 


ration  on  stoat  cloth,  noleai  it  ii  packed  more 
loosely  than  mnal. 

Uaj-Luuac's  ladigo  Procew.  One  part  of 
the  beat  indign  i*  diaHWed  in  a  parti  of  vtrang 
■ulphuric  acid,  bjr  the  aid  af  a  gentle  he^it; 
thia  aolution  is  then  mixed  with  distilled  watw, 
in  mch  proportitm,  tliKt  1  n^nie  rf  eUntina 
gas  ahall  eucti;  dacolunr  10  volamM  of  this 
KtlnUoD.  Eadi  mMaore  ao  decolonrtd  ii  called 
a  degree,  and  each  degree  ia  dirlded  into  flfths. 
5  gn.  of  the  best  chloride  of  lime,  di»alTed  in 
600  gr.  measnre*  of  water,  poaseea  the  abova 
power,  and  indicate  l<f  or  proof;  or  in  other 
words,  will  decolour  10  time*  iti  volume  of  tba 
indigo  solution. 

06t.    This  method  of  eUorometry  ii  oMee- 
tionable,  and  liable  to  error,  from  tha  indigo 
solution  ilteriug  bj  keeping.   When,  however, 
the  proper  precanUona  are  used,  it  ma;  be 
safely  tnutod  for  weak  bleachhig  liquors. 
Arseaions  Acid  ProMaa.    This  dependi  on 
e  convenion,  br  oiidation,  of  aneniou*  add 
to  arsenic  aeii(  in  the  pr«aence  of  chlorine 
and  water. 
To  prepara  the  test-liqnor,  pure  aneiJoua 
lid,  100  gra.  are  dissolved  in  about  4  fLoi.  of 
pnra  hjdrochbric  acid  (fi-ea  from  anlphurooa 
ttcid),  and  the  solntion  dUated  with  water  until 
b^ng  poured  into  a  graduated  10,000  graina- 
measnre-gbun,  it  oocopies  the  volnme  of  7000 
grains   meajure  marked  on  the  acale.    Each 
1000  Ifains  measure  of  tbis  liquid  now  con- 
tains 14'89  grs.  of  araeniona  acid ;  oorreapond- 
ing  to  10  grs.  of  chlorine,  or  -^th  gr.  of  chlorine 
for  ever;  divinon  or  degree  of  the  acale  of  the 
chlorometflr. 

100  gra,  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  ez> 
amined  are  next  dissolved  in  water  as  beforcs 
and  ponred  into  n  tube  graduated  up  to  2OO0 
grains  measure.  The  whole  is  now  wdl  shaken, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  uniformly  turbid  solution, 
and  half  of  it  (1000  grains  measure)  trans- 
ferred to  a  graduated  chlorometer,  which  is, 
therefore,  thus  filled  up  to  0°,  or  the  len  of 
the  scale,  and  coDtaina  exactly  60  gra.  ot  the 
chloride  of  lime  under  examination ;  whilst 
each  degree  or  division  of  the  scale  contuns 
only  1  gr. 

1000  i^ins  measure  of  the  artenlona  add 
test-liquor  are  now  poured  into  a  glass  beaker. 
and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  in- 
digo added  in  order  to  impart  a  faint  but  dis- 
tinct blue  colour  to  it ;  the  gUss  is  then  shaken 
K)  as  to  give  a  circular  movement  to  the  liquid, 
and  whilst  it  is  whirling  round,  the  chloride  of 
lime  solntion  from  tbe  ctiloromcter  is  gradually 
and  CHiitloiisly  added,  until  the  bluo  tinge  given 
to  the  aracniaUH  acid  test-liqnor  is  destroyed; 
cure  being  t-iken  to  stir  the  mixture  well  during 
,  the  whole  process,  and  to  >top  as  soou  as  the 
j  decoloriiatioD  is  completed. 
[  Irf;t  us  suppose  now,  that  in  order  to  destroy 
I  tbe  blue  colour  of  the  1000  grains  measure  of 
.  the  arseiiiou'  acid  test-liquor.  »0  divisions  or 
degreet  of  the  chJoriJe  of  lime  solution  hate 
been  employed.     These  00  diriaioiu,  th««foie> 


r 
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CHLOROPHTLU-CHOCOLATB. 


oonUined  the  10  gn.  of  chlorine  reqmred  to 
deitroy  the  colour  of  the  test-solntion ;  and 
■inoe  each  division  represents  i  gr.  of  chloride 
of  lime^  46  gn.  of  chloride  of  lime  (10  grs.  of 
chlorine)  were  present  in  the  90  divisionfl  so 
employed,  from  which  the  per-oentage  strength 
may  be  astertained.    For — 

45     :     10     :    :     100     :     22*22 

The  chloride  of  lime  examined,  therefore^ 
contained  22^  per  cent,  (nearly)  of  chlorine. 

Obi.  This  method  is  extremely  simple  and 
trustworthy  when  properly  employed ;  bnt  to 
ensure  accnraqy,  certain  precautions  most  be 
adopted.  Instead  of  pouring  the  test-liqaor 
into  the  solution  of  Uie  sample  (as  in  alkali- 
BMtiy),  the  solution  of  the  sample  must  be 
poured  into  the  test-liquor. 

Another  process  is  that  of  Dr.  Ure,  as  fol- 
lows:—  Liquor  of  ammonia,  of  a  known 
strength,  tinged  with  litmus,  is  added  to  a 
soluthm  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chloride 
under  examination,  until  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  is  neutralised,  which  is  known  bv  the 
colour  being  destroyed.  From  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  consumed  the  strength  of  the  sam- 
ple  is  estimated, 

CELD^'SOFHTIiL.  The  green  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe 
flruit,  and  juices  of  most  plants. 

CHLOBO'818.  Syn.  Qbxbn  siCKinESB.  A 
disease  which  principally  affects  young  un- 
married females. 

8ymp.  Langour,  listlessness,  fatigue  after 
the  least  exercise,  p^pitation  of  the  heart, 
flatulency,  indigestion,  acidity  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  constipation  (g^endly),  appetite  for 
unnatural  food,  general  debility,  &c.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  skin,  at  first  pale,  assumes 
a  peculiar  g^reenish  tint,  the  respiration  be- 
oomee  affected,  the  foet  and  legs  swell,  and 
various  organic  affections  of  the  viscera  ensue. 
During  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  the 
catamenia  are  usually  pale  and  scanty,  and 
return  at  irregular  hitervals,  and  as  it  pro- 
gresses th^  disappear  altog^ether. 

IVeoL  This  shoidd  be  tonic  and  restorative. 
That  recommended  under  Akjemia  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage.  See  also  Appetitb, 
Atbopht. 

CHL0"S01J8  ACID.  HGO^  Sjfn.  AciDTnc 
0HL0S(/8UX,  L.  Prep,  lYom  chlorate  of 
potassium,  4  parte;  arsenious  anhydride,  3 
parte;  nitric  acid,  12  parte;  (diluted  with) 
water,  4  parte;  Iraated  together  in  a  glass 
flask,  furnished  witii  a  bent  tobe,  and  placed 
in  a  water  bath.  It  must  be  collected  in  the 
same  way  as  chlorine,  or  passed  into  water, 
when  it  forms  a  solutkm  of  chlorous  acid. 

Pn>p^  4^.  Chlorous  add  is  a  greenish-yel- 
low gas,  non-condensable  by  a  freeaing  mix- 
ture of  salt  and  ice,  but  liqueftable  1^  extreme 
cold.  The  aqueous  solution  undei^foes  gra- 
dual decomposition,  yielding  chloric  add  and 
chlorine.  Chlorous  add  possesses  powerful 
axidimBgand  bleadliiiig  prppertiMi  with  \^ 


bases  it  fbrms  salte  called  CKum 
are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  fall 
add.  Thej  may  be  recognised  by 
of  chlorous  add  gaa  whni  aeted  • 
The  use  of  the  arsenioas  aesi  h 
the  mtric  add  employed  in  the  p 
taric  add,  or  otiier  deodorising  ij 
substitoted  for  it 

CEOCOLATS.  8^  Crooo 
Choooll^tl,  Mexican;  Choooi 
beverage  or  paste  made  from  the 
of  the  HkMroima  Cacao,  or  Ooc 
speaking,  the  term  ''choodate" 
to  all  genuine  preparations  of  co 
now  generally  used  to  distinguisi 
contain  sugar,  and,  common^,  fli 
stances.  Of  late  yean  great  i 
been  paid  to  the  manufactura  of 
England;  our  prindpal  makeia 
the  finest  descriptions  of  cocoa, 
varieties  of  tfaemannfactarad  arfti 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  their  1 
The  different  kinds  of  cocoa,  and 
of  roasting,  sweating,  Ac,  are  dei 
Cocoa,  to  which  article  we  lefe 
also  for  particukn  respecting  the 
chocolate. 

Prep.  The  cocoa  nibs '  are  gro 
consisting  of  stone  or  metal  rolls 
usually  heated  dther  by  charcos 
steam,  so  as  to  soften  or  radt  the 
The  warm,  smooth  paste  whidi 
the  mill  is  then  placed  in  a  mix 
incorporated  with  refined  sugar, 
vanilla  or  other  flavouring  sab 
trituration  is  continued  until  the  ^ 
converted  into  an  entirdy  homog 
which  is  finally  shaped,  by  mean 
moulds,  into  various  forms^  as  I 
teblets,  lozenges,  Ac. 

Obe.    Chocolate,  prepared  as  a1 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  I 
trade  as  plain  cho(x>i.atk.    T 
fiavour  it  with  vanilla,  doves,  ai 
and  f requentiy  scent  it  with  n 
bergris.     With  these  additions 
SpAirisH  OHOOOLATS.     In  ffenei 
too  large  a  quanti^  of  the  last 
The  Fturisians,  on  the  contrary, 
vouring,  and  that  prindjmlly  v 
employ  the  best  kinds  of  cocoa,  a 
siderable  qnanti^  of  refined  sn| 
pared,  it  is  called  Fbskch  chooc 

Proportiong.  1.  Fbxnch  Cboc 
proportions  used  for  the  beat  d 
said  to  be — ^2  beans  of  vanilla,  ai 
best  refined  sugar,  to  every  8  Iba.  < 
cacao  nuts. 

2.  SpAVIBH  CHOCOLAn  : — ^1 
forms  are  said  to  be  common^  ai 

a.  Caracas  cocoa,  11  lbs.;  80| 
lbs. ;  vanilla,  1  ox. ;  cinnamon  (c 
doves,  I  dr. 


\ 


1  The  bruiied,  routed  leedi^  freed  frca 


M-i  Bnaiatic^  M  aboTc 
>71li&;  &nin,q.«.  toabMrb 

■oooxATM.  4h.  Caoooui 
Vt.  a  TMiety  of  Fnneh  or 
to  UgUj  flanxtnd  irith  ra- 
>«ins  praportioiii  hare  been 


1  a>.  ;  doTW,  1  dr. ;  matki  10 

powdrr  by  mbtnng  it  with  ■ 
(■«  adding  it  to  tiw  p«ta. 

pandfran  Um  eak*  l«lt  ifter 
if  thm  oil,  Bod  tUi  ii  fteqnmtly 
I  TOMtad  KCd)  of  KTonnd  poa^ 
oUd  tcmr,  to  *Iu£h  a  (nffidgnt 
Atrior  brown  ngar,  or  treacle 
ati  M  added  to  makg  it  adben 
Mot  iwret  almondi  are  alio 

abvre   pangi^ib  waa  written 

■  a  lait  usprDYement  in  Eng-liih 
wk  the  dwaper  nrti  of  certain 
Hi  madi  adulteiBted.  OenoiDe 
■U  dianlTC  JD  the  moath  withont 
i  Aoold  leaia  a  peculiar  len- 
b(M  i  after  btnling  it  witL  water 

AoBld  hM  torai  a  jeUj  when 
4oa  itarch  or  flour  it  pment. 
gf  ■aimal  (at  maj  generally  be 
1  ^May  or  nmdd  flavonr.    See 

Chocolate  it  antriUre  and  whole- 
I  ia  moderation,  bat  ii  lonietimpi 
I  with  weak  atomachi,  cepectall  j 
m  caoly  Bffect«l  bj  oilr  •nb- 
■tiUe  fgod.  Wben  thii'U  the 
■f  the  (iinple  plan  recommended 
t,  ducolate  may  generally  be 
■pBnity,  aren  by  the  dyspeptic. 
it  aromatlei  mixed  with   the 

■  of  chocolate  improrc  the 
idcr  tk«m  more  itimnlant  and 
oe  narrooa  lymptmn*  and  hrud 

I  taken  In  the  loliil  form,  or 
bcrerage;  or,  combioud  with 
I  into  tnrioiu  artielea  of  con- 


m  TULa  in  prepaivd  by 

7flQ«ly  the    "     "    ' 
adding  to  il 
lug  water.     Thi*  ii  worked  I 
paiba,  and  the  jog  immodiateiy 
k    '"■"■"g   vilk-and-water.     A 
Mi*  ^tb  i^  maani   that 


eylinder  of  wood  in  the  emalaion,  raiua  the 
froth  rei7  qoicklj.  Sugar  may  be  put  in  with 
tb«  icnped  chocol*t<^  or  added  afterwardi  at 


Chooolato  ahonld  never  be  made  for  the 
table  before  it  ia  wanted,  becanae  beating  it 
injoroi  tlie  fiavour,  dMtroya  the  froth, 
and  aeparatei  the  body  of  the  chocolate,  tho 
oil  of  the  nnt  being  obierred,  after  a  few 
minnt««'  boiling,  or  aven  itanding  long  by  the 
fire,  to  riae  to  the  top.  Thia  ia  one  ^  the 
[wincipal  reawni  why  chocolate  offendi  the 

Prepaiationf  of  chocolate,  intended  dther  a« 
nntritioni  artidea  of  food  for  conTaleaoanti,  or 
as  rehidea  fbr  medicine,  are  common  among 
the  pharmacopiBial  and  magiatial  lotmnle 
'  the  ContineDb     The  following  are  a  Un 

ample.!— 

Chsoolato,  Iramafla  Pnp.  (Weiglebt) 
Cocoa  beam  and  lugar,  of  each  16  oa. ;  einna- 
~~on,  \  oi. ;  clorea  8  dn.;  caidamoma  and  ra- 

11a,  of  nch,  1  dr. 

Choeolata,  Chr'ragMa.    Sea  Whits  Cmooo- 

LTB  (Not.  1  and  S). 

Chocolate,  Chalyb'aatt.     Am.    TwaKoan'- 

ma  OBooouTB  i  CHotwLa^t  CBUXBaa'TAi 
C.  Mab'tib,  L.  Fnp.  1.  (TroDMaao.)  Span- 
i*h  chocolates  16  oa.;  carbonate  of  Iran, }  oa.; 
mix,  and  diride  into  l-oi.  cakta.  Ona  at  a 
nnia,    amenorrhfea,    chloroaii^ 

a.  (Fteninin.)    Iodide  of  iron,  8  dra.  i  aho> 

Jate,  16  ox.    For  |-oi.  cakei ;  ai  above,  and 

acrofnloiu  and  glandular  affectiani. 

Chocolate,  Onarana'.   %«.  Paullih'u  oho- 

coi^tb;    CKOCOi.A'Ta.    liXui^iM,    C.    sva- 

Kalt's,  L.    Pnp.    From  gnarana  and  white 

n^ar,   of   each,   1   oi.,   tritoratod    together, 

and  afterwardi  thoroughly  mixed  with  good 

ptun   cliocolate.  IS  oi.     Recommended  aa  a 

reatoratira   in   debility,  chloroaia,  and  other 

diieasei  of  debility,  eapecially  those  of  a  ner- 

Chocolate,  loe'land  Koaa.   Sg».  Cbocoia'u 

OBTSUt'lS     ISI.aHD'lCX,     C.      LIOHIir'U,      L. 

Prep.  1.  (P.C.)  Simple  chocolate  (P.C).  38 
parti ;  nigar,  £9  parta ;  dried  jelly  of  Iceland 
mou,ll  parts;  mix. 

2.  (CideL)  Chocolate,  4  Ibi.;  sngar,  8  Iba.; 
Iceland  moss  (freed  from  its  hitter,  and  pow- 
dered), Ii  lb.;  tra|[acantb  a    *     ' 


ich,4  0     .  ,    ,        . 

arm  mortar,  or  ground  with  a  mailer 
urm  >iab  to  a  paate.     Kecommendcd   in  , 
loiiary  affections,  general  debility,  wenki 


iMch,  *c.    See  Cocoa  (Iceland  Mosi). 

Chocolat^  Par-gltlTe.  Sya  CKOCOLi'Ta 
pub'oawb.  C.ciTBiB'Tici,L.  Frep.  1.  Jalap, 
1  OI.  J  chocolate,  9  oi.;  mix,  and  divide  into 
1-dr.  ™ke».— ito«.  1  to  2  cakea,  as  a  purge. 

2    JaUp,  2  o». ;  calomel  and  sugar,  of  each, 
1  01.  (  triturate  together,  then  add  chocolate, 
ans   that    20  m.  i  for  1-dr.  cskea. 

of  "mil-/      3.  Scammony,  2  ilrs.;  cbocolate,  3  01.;  1« 
aotcbtdjl  doten   cates.     The  last   two  are  givea  i» 
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WQrmf . — Do9e  (for  an  adalt).    1  cake»  taken 

Chocola'ta  cum  bal^bp,  L.  Prep,  1.  (P.O.) 
Chocolate,  16  oz. ;  powdered  aalep,  \  oz. 

2.  (Cadet)  Cacao  paste  and  tagar,  of  each, 
1  lb. ;  powdered  aalep,  1  os.  Arrowroot  choco- 
late and  tapioca  chocolate  are  made  in  the 
tame  manner.    (See  60^010.) 

OioooUte,  Sim'ple.  8ifn,  HToniyio  c, 
Hoaf oeopath'io  0. ;  Chooola'ti,  C.  bih^puex, 

C.  BALU'TIB,    L.;    ChOOOLAT   DS   BAKTi,   Ft, 

Prep,  (P.C.)  Caracas  and  Marag^nan  cocoa, 
of  each,  96  lbs. ;  sugar,  160  lbs. ;  cinnamon,  1 
OS.  (to  2  01.) ;  triturated  together  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  formed  into  cakes  or  powder. 

Chtfoolate,  Yaailla.  ^fn,  Chocola'ta  crx 
TAXIl'i^,  L.  Prep,  1.  (P.C.)  ChocoUte 
(plain, — P.C),  16  oz. ;  vanilla,  i  dr. 

8.  (Cotteran.)  Cocoa  paste,  6  lbs.;  sugar, 
10  lbs. ;  vanilla,  11  drs. 

See  forms  previously  g^ven. 

Choeolate,  Ver'miftige.  Sifn,  Chooola'ta 
TBBMiFu'oA,  L.  See  PuBOATivs  Chocolate 
(Nos.  2  and  5,  aboi^), 

Chooolate,  Whita.  Syn,  Whitb  cocoa, 
Cab'baobbk  c.  ;  Chooola'ta  ctx  chok'dbo, 
Pab'ta  oaca'o  cum  chon'dbo,  p.  g.  c.  ii- 
CHEn'b  cabba&hen'o,  li.  Prep.  1.  As  Ice- 
land moss  chocolate,  but  employing  carrageen 
moss.  t    . 

2.  (Ph.  Dan.)  Roasted  and  decorticated 
cocoa  seeds  (reduced  to  a  subtile  mass  in  a 
warm  iron  mortar)  and  powdered  white  sugar, 
of  each,  2  lbs.;  powdered  carrageen  (debit- 
terised),  3  oz. 

8.  (Cottereau.)  Sugar,  6  lbs. ;  rice  flour,  If 
lb. ;  potato  starch  and  butter  of  cocoa,  of  each, 
\  lb. ;  gum  arabic  \  lb.  (dissolved) ;  tincture 
of  vanilla,  \fL  oz. ;  boiling  ii-ater,  q.  s. ;  tri- 
turate to  a  stiff  paste.  The  above  are  highly 
nutritions,  and  are  recommended  as  articles  of 
diet  for  convalescents  and  debilitated  persons. 

CHOKE-DAMP.  8yn.  Afi<bb-damp.  The 
term  applied  by  miners  to  carbonic  anhydride 
(carbonic  acid)  and  other  irrespirable  gases 
and  vapours  evolved  in  mines.  See  Cabbonic 
Acid,  Fibe  Damp,  Vektilatiok,  &c 

CHOLALIC  ACID.  C^YL^O^,  Syn.  Chol'ic 
ACIO.^  A  non-nitrogenous  acid  existing  in 
b&e.  It  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  the  re- 
sinous mass  precipitated  by  ether  from  an 
fllcoholio  solution  of  ox  bile  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  for  24  to  86  hours,  till  the 
amorphous  potassa-salt  that  has  separated 
begins  to  crystallise.  The  dark-coloured  soft 
mass  is  then  removed  from  the  alkaline  liquid, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
added.  A  little  ether  will  cause  the  deposition 
of  the  CHOLALIC  ACID  fiom  this  solution  in 
crystals.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of 
sugar,  it  strikes  a  purple-violet  colour;  this 
eonstitntes  PMtenkofer's  test  for  bile. 

CHOIiElC  ACID,     ifiyn.  Taubo-cholal'jc 

>  This  name  ii  genenlly  sppKed  to  another  compoond. 
Caouc  Acw, 


ACID.  A  peeoliar  oonjngated  < 
cholalic  add  with  a  ■oMtanet  a 
which  contains  both  nitrpgcB  aid 
combination  with  soda,  cholsie  ad 
a  principal  ingredient  in  hile. 

CEOL'SBA.  This  wind,  whid 
rivation,  can  be  only  applied  e 
bilious  affection  of  the  «*«i"««^ 
has  been  of  late  years  Toy  km 
to  a  malignant  disease^  the  most 
racteristic  of  which  isa  total  aiM| 
functions  of  the  Uliaiy  ocgBBS. 

Cholera,  Sn'^gUah.  %».Cok'j 

Bu/IOUB  C;  ChOL'KEA  VOB'bU% 
characterised  by  bilious  vomiting 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  paii 
Diarrhoea  is  the  most  eommaa 
the  disease,  and  ought  to  be  attsi 
out  delay,  particularly  if  the  weat 
Cholera  most  frequently  oeeort 
end  of  the  summer  and  early  in 
when  the  increased  heat  of  the  m 
the  liver  to  an  inordinate  aecretk 
which  the  whole  system  beoom 
with  it.  Among  secondary  ai 
causes,  are  sudden  changes  of 
checked  perspiration,  and  the  ni 
tible  food,  and  food  and  beveiaga 
incipient  decomposition.  It  is  u 
panied  by  fever,  thirst  and  sere 
sometimes,  by  cold  sweats,  extn 
feeble  pulse,  &c.,  under  which  the 
in  24  hours. 

Treat,  In  roost  cases  this  coo 
dangerous,  and  yields  to  proper  ti 
few  days.  As  soon  after  the  001 
of  the  attack  as  possible,  some  1 
should  be  administered.  Opiatei 
ployed,  both  topically  and  by 
Jeremie's  solution  is  stated  to  I 
cious  in  the  diarrhom  which  so  g 
cedes  cholera.  A  teaspoonfiil  oi 
danum,  rubbed  over  the  region  of 
and  bowels,  is  a  simple  applicatif 
generally  allay  the  pain.  10  to 
laudanum,  mixed  with  a  table-spo 
brandy,  or  a  few  grains  of  cayenne 
also  be  taken  every  hour,  if  the  p 
Should  the  stomach  reject  the 
the  vomiting  be  apparently  incKS 
ing  warm  diluents,  a  few  spoonfii 
water,  or  of  a  mixture  of  lem 
water,  may  be  taken  instead,  m 
ness  abates.  Dr.  Copeland  reoon 
of  turpentine  in  violent  attaeki 
nally  and  as  an  external  applii 
form  of  warm  epithems.  When 
of  the  symptoms  has  abated,  to 
ters  (as  calumba,  gentian,  oran 
may  be  advantageously  had 
Calumba,  in  the  ftrm  of  a  weak  : 
joined,  tf  necessary,  with  anmi 
haps,  the  most  valuable  affeni 
for  the  after-treatment  of  &b  1 

DlABBHOCA. 
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•Menoe,  from  6  to  10  or  20  droiw ;  in  a  little 
camphor  julep  or  pUin  water.  The  physicians 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  ascribe  to  the 
▼irtues  of  this  drug  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  lives  during  the  last  epidemic.    See  Sumbul. 

18.  (Dr.  Stevens's  Saline  Powders.)  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  i  dr. ;  conmion  salt»  20  grs. ; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  7  grs. ;  for  a  dose. 

14b  (Sir  M.  Heme's  Bemedy.)  dyeput  oil. 
in  doiea  df  20  to  80  drops,  every  two  or  three 
hours.  The  oil  excites  the  nervous  system 
and  equalises  the  circulation.  The 'late  Sir 
M.  Tierney  and  others  prescribed  it  frequently, 
it  is  said  with  considerable  success. 

15.  (Common  Remedies  of  the  Shops.) 
These  generally  consist  of  chalk  mixture,  with 
a  little  laudanum,  and  some  aromatic  or  car- 
minative, as  casna,  cinnamon,  cardamoms, 
nutmeg,  or  peppermint.  In  a  few,  some 
astringent,  as  tincture  of  catechu,  or  extract  of 
logwood^is  added. 

T.  C^CE^fl. Ufi.  Thissub- 


On  boiUttg  a  ehromate  in  hydro 
mixed  with  alcohol,  chromic  acU 
free,  and  then  decompoaed,  fermi 
solution  of  chloride  of  chromiu 
retted  hydrogen  and  lalpharoa 
similar  dianges.  With  aoetate  i 
chromates  give  a  yellow  prac^ 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  reddish- ~ 


stance  is  found  in  the  bile,  brain,  nerves,  blood, 
Ac,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of 
biliary  calculi  {^aU^omes), 

Note, — ^The  remedies  containing  astringents 
are  the  most  efficadoos. 

CHOL'IC  ACID.  8^.  Gltco-oholal'io  acid. 
A  peculiar  acid,  existing  as  cbolate  of  sodium, 
and  associated  with  choleic  acid  in  the  bile. 
It  is  a  conjugate  compound  of  cholalic  acid 
with  a  nitrogeoised  substance  called  glycocin. 

CHiMTDKni.  Qelatin  obtained  from  car- 
tilage.  It  differs  from  ordinary  gelatin,  in 
being  pcecipitable  by  acetic  acid,  alum,  and 
aoetate  of  lead. 

CHXO'MATl.  8yn.  Chxo'xab,  L.  A  salt 
in  which  the  hydrogen  of  (hypothetical)  chro- 
mic acid,  HCrOy  is  replaced  by  a  metal  or 
other  basic  radi(»d. 

Chromataa: — 

JPrep,  The  insoluble  chromates,  as  those 
of  barium,  sine,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  Ac, 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  those 
bases  with  neutral  ehromate  of  potassium. 
The  first  three  are  yellow ;  the  fourth,  brick- 
red  ;  and  the  fifth,  reddish<brown,  or  ruby  red 
when  crystallised.  The  soluble  chromates  may 
all  be  made  by  direct  solution  of  the  base  in 
the  add,  or  by  double  decomposition.  The 
chromates  of  commerce  are  prepared  IVom 
dther  chrome  ore  or  ehromate  of  potassium. 

^r<n)^  Uses,  ^v.  The  chromatei^are  charac- 
terised by  their  yeUow  or  red  colour,  the  latter 
predominating  when  the  acid  is  iu  excess ;  and 
except  those  with  the  alkaline  bases,  they  are, 
forthe  most  part,  insduble  in  water.  Both  the 
ehromate  and  the  bichromate  of  potassium  are 
extensively  used  in  dydng  and  calico-printing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  conjunction  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidising 
agent,  and  in  the  manufactory  for  bleaching 
sperm  oiL  The  bichromate  of  ammonium  and 
potassium  are  used  in  photography. 

They  are  readily  recognised  by  the  following 


of  mercury, a  redone. 
CESOHE  ALUK.  See  AxmiE 
CHBOHE  GSEEV.  See  Qbu 
CHBOHE  BED.  See  Bid  Pi« 
CHBOHE  YELLOW.      See  Ch 

Lead. 
CHBOHIC  ACID.      See  Chxc 

DBIDB.    

CHBO'HIUH.  Cr.  A  m(*til  d 
native  ehromate  of  lefd  by  Vani|ii 
It  is  found  in -the  state  of  ond 
with  oxide  of  iron,  in  aome  abnni 
Shetland  Islands,  and  daewbcre ; 
of  lead,  it  constitutes  a  very  beauti 

Prepared  in  an  impure  oonditioi 
very  infusible,  hard  metal,  by  1 
oxide  with  charcoal,  at  a  white  he 
crucible. 

Chromou  Chloride.  Crd^iS^ 
BIDI.  Prep,  Ignite  the  chronuc  * 
current  of  dry  hydrogen.  A  wl 
mass,  soluble  m  water  (evolving 
and  yielding  a  blue  solution,  wl 
atmospheric  oxygen  with  a<itonishi 
acquiring  a  doep-green  colour,  and 
the  state  of  oxychloride  of  chroi 
the  most  powerful  reducing  or 
agent  known. 

Chromic  Chloride.  Cr^CV  B 
CHLOBIDB.  Prep.  Pass  dry  chl 
mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromiu 
coal,  heated  to  redness,  in  a  poi 
The  chloride  collects  as  a  sublimat 
or  violet  colour,  in  the  cool  pjirt  o 

Dissolve  chromic  oxide  in  hydr 
and  evaporate  to  dryness;  th 
chromic  chloride.  It  forms  a  dark 
containing  water,  which  is  ovolvn 
at  a  temperature  of  40(f,  tumin 
red. 

Chromium  Qzidea : — 

Chromona  Oxide.  CrO.  8yu. 
OF  CHBOMIUM.  This  oxide  has  : 
obtained  in  a  satisfactory  maunei 
drate  is  prepared  by  the  addition 
hydrate  solution  to  a  solution 
chloride  or  sulphate.  A  brown 
der,  speedily  passing  to  a  deep  f 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and 
blue-coloured  salts  with  the  ari< 
sorb  oxygen  with  avidity,  whil 
passes  into  a  higher  state  of  oxid 

Chromic  Oxide.  Cr^Q,.  Sp^.  i 
Prepared  by  igniting  potassium  1 
a  red  heat  and  well  washing  the 
aa  hydrate  by  cautiously  adding  i 
hydrochloric  add  and  alcohol  e 
^VxkQimi^  iKj^>ann.  ^  ^^owaaXA^^ 
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vity,  11  the  richest  in  lugar,  ferments  the  most 
freely,  clarifies  spontaneously  the  quickest, 
and  keeps  the  hest  after  fermentation.  They 
contain  a  minute  quantity  of  eztractiye  mat- 
ter which  is  not  present  in  other  apples.  The 
juice  of  sweet  apples  ferments  tumultuously, 
clears  with  difficulty,  and  the  resulting  cider 
does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  produced  from 
tiie  first  variety.  The  juice  of  sour  apples 
contains  less  sugar  and  more  acid  than  the 
other  two^  and  consequently,  not  only  pro- 
duces  the  weakest,  but  the  worst  cider;  it, 
however,  **  fines  "  weU,  although  it  '*  stores  " 
hadly.  Sour  and  "  rough-tasted "  apples  are 
usuidly  preferred  by  farmers  for  making  elder. 
This  preference,  which  is  very  decided  in  the 
West  of  England,  may  be  readily  accounted 
for.  The  sour  and  rough-tasted  apples  con- 
tain less  sugar,  and  more  malic  acid,  than 
some  of  the  other  varieties,  and  the  presence 
of  this  acid  impedes  the  conversion  of  the 
alcohol  of  the  cider  into  vinegar;  a  change 
which  their  rude  mode  of  operating  renders 
otherwise  inevitable.  But  cider  made  with 
such  apples  never  equals  in  qiuility  that  pre- 
pared at  a  low  temperature,  from  fruit  abound- 
ing in  sugar,  provided  equal  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  manufacture  as  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting malt-worts  into  beer. 

The  process  of  making  cider  varies  in  differ- 
ent places,  but  in  every  case  essentially  consists 
of  the  collection  of  the  fruit,  the  expression  and 
fermentation  of  the  juice,  and  the  storing  and 
management  of  the  fiermented  liquor. 

The  collection  of  the  fruit  should  not  be 
commenced  before  it  has  become  sufficiently 
mature,  and  should  be  performed  with  greater 
care  than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
apples,  after  being  gathered,  are  usually  left 
for  14  or  15  days  in  a  bam  or  loft,  to  mellow, 
during  which  time  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  mucilage  is  decomposed,  and  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  developed.  If  this  "  ripening  " 
is  allowed  to  go  too  far,  Igss  arises,  notwith- 
standing the  vulgar  prejudice  in  its  favour. 
The  spoiled  apples  are  then  separated  from  the 
sound  ones,  as  they  not  only  impart  a  bad 
flavour  to  the  cider,  but  impede  its  sponta- 
neous clarification. 

The  expression  of  the  juice  is  the  next  step 
In  the  process  of  cider-making.  The  apples 
are  crushed  or  ground  in  mills  consisting  of 
two  fluted  cylinders  of  hard  wood  or  cast  iron, 
working  against  each  other.  The  common 
practice  is  next  to  sprinkle  the  pulp  with  ^th 
to  ith  of  its  weight  of  spring  or  river  water, 
and  then  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  tubs  or 
wooden  cisterns  for  12  or  14  hours,  during 
which  time  incipient  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  cells  of  the  mem- 
brane takes  place,  by  which  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  juice  is  facilitated.  This 
plan,  though  general  among  cider  manufac- 
turers, is  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  future 
liquor;  as  not  only  is  a  portion  of  the  newly 
formed  alcobd  kit,  but  the  skins  and  p\pa 


often  impart  to  Ha 
employing  moire  eAeient  eroslt 
this  system  of  vatting  is  rendn 
cessary.  A  machine  famished 
ing  circular  rasp^  similar  to  thi 
ing  potato  starch,  is  admirably 
purpose. 

The  pulp  of  the  emshedor  i 
now  placed  on  a  kind  of  wid 
hair-cloth  or  coarse  canvaa  ' 
being  allowed  to  drain  into  i 
receivers,  is  subjected  to  poi 
g^dually  applied,  in  the  ck 
Uquor  which  runs  off  first  is  i 
usually  kept  separately;  whi 
follows,  especially  the  portk) 
much  pressure,  tastes  of  the  **] 

The  expressed  juice  or  mi 
above,  is  next  put  into  clean  c 
bung-holes,  and  freely  expose 
the  shade,  where  they  are  placet 
with  flat  tubs  under  them  to  < 
They  are  now  constantly  att 
kept  quite  full,  in  order  that 
forms,  may  froth  over  and  he  c 
the  surface  of  the  liquor.  AA 
for  weak  cider,  and  8  or  10  < 
cider,  or  as  soon  as  the  sedimei 
the  liquor  is  "  racked  ofi'"  in 
which  have  been  (according  i 
practice)  previously  sulphured 
match.  The  casks  containin 
cider"  are  then  stored  in  a  cdL 
or  other  cool  place,  where  a  1 
temperature  can  be  ensured,  t 
mature  or  ripen.  By  the  folio* 
cider  is  commonly  fit  for  ua 
"  re-racked  "  for  sale. 

The  marc,  or  pressed  pulp,  is 
spriukled  with  ^  or  i  its  weigl 
re-pressed.  The  resulting  he 
mented,  forms  a  weak  kind  < 
moil,  water  moil),  which  is  r 
mestic  use  in  the  same  wa^ 
The  refuse-pulp  (apple  marc,po 
apple  cheese)  is  uaed  as  food  fo 
cattle,  and  is  very  acceptable  1 

The  storing  and  managemc 
matters  of  vast  importance  to  t 
the  factor,  the  wholesale  deale 
tier.  The  principles  by  which 
directed  are  precisely  similar 
are  explained  under  the  heads 
MENTATION,  and  Malt  Liqfc 
indeed,  refer,  with  slight  mod 
fermented  liquors. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cid 
examined,  to  see  whether  i 
sparkling.  If  not  so,  it  sbool 
a  similar  way  to  beer,  and  left 
The  night  before  it  is  intend 
bottles,  the  bung  should  be  ti 
cask,  and  left  so  until  the  ne] 
filled  bottles  should  not  be  oo 
the  day  after;  as^  if  this  is  doi 
\(^  \:ba  XMA.'Cie^  ^«i^  \s«»du  >g 


aiictj  generallj  chOMD 
.  to  wirv  down  tlie  eorli^  aad 
h  tinftnl,  after  tba  DunnsT  of 
9W  bottlcm  >t  ■  timi  ma; 
plmc«  to   ripen.     When 

tion  of  the 


the   . 

»  or  1     .    , 

leTore  corking 
in  effect,  the  ItMtlai  ma;  be 
IT  S  hoan  aftsr  being  filleil. 
'or  long  keeping,  thii  practice 
miaailiTc.  Tbe  tnttleo  abxl 
I  in  ■  cool  cellar,  when  the 
gteatlj  improveid  b;  age. 
ig  ibonUl  be  of  good  qnalitj, 
laat,  and  at  loot  a  twelve- 
■en  ont  of  condition  it  ii  nnfit 

!nder,  when  of  good  qnalitj, 
onditioD,  U  donlAleu  a  tctj 
tr.  Cider  conimuen,  living  in 
M,  appear  to  eqjoj  ilmott  an 
dutleta,  and  ofcen  from  otiier 
arc  common  in  other  paitd  of 
At  tbe  Mme  time,  howeTer.  it 
tioD,  that  tbe  drr  colic  oi  belly- 
tUmmm)  ia  far  from  iin«Ramon 
ic^  but  is  wholly  confined  to 
h  earlji  liard,  or  inferior  cider, 
nl^  unripe  A^C.  We  believe 
aea,  it  maj  be  referred  to  the 
anun  eider  haiiog  acted  on  the 
m  capper  of  tbe  articles  or 
which  it  haa  rome  in  nmtact, 
it  bu  distolved  a  very  minute 
birt  eider  contains  from  8J  to 
t«  ileolkal ;  ordinary  dder,  from 

nmarkt.  Much  of  the  ei- 
ler  depends  upon  the  tempcrtt- 
Ihetennentation  ii  caaiineted;  a 
■rarlooked  b;  the  mauafacturere  ' 
Instead  at  the  ■pple-juiee,  aa  j 
expressed  from  thv  fruit,  being  . 
Ml  Btaation,  where  tbe  tempe- ; 

not  exceed  60°  or  sr  Fsbr.,  it 
A  eipoMd  to  the  taR  heat  of 
this  waj  much  of  the  atcobol 

deeompoution  of  the  lugar  ia  ' 
I  vinegar,  by  tbe  absorption  of ' 
tjgen,  and  thus  the  liquur  ap- ' 
nliar  and  uDwholuome  sciilitj-, 

eider  diatricta  by  the  name  of 
When,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
is  rondneted  at  a  law  lempe- 
the  whole  of  the  angar  in  cou- 
cofaol,  and  this  remains  in   tbe 

gf  nndngaiDg  the  process  of 

The   acetous  fermuDtatian,  by 

ia  emverted  into  vin^ar,  pro- 
Mj  at  a  tempenton  of  about 
d  i*  Inmr  temperatures,  the 
■  oltoUy  (kmar,  Bnli]  ml  46° 


(Liebig.)  It  is  therefore  evident,  thnt  if  the 
saccharine  juice  of  apples,  or  any  other  frnit, 
is  made  to  undergo  tbe  vinous  ft-rmentation  in 
a  coot  situation,  less  of  the  spirit  reiDlting 
from  the  transformation  of  the  augar,  will  be 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  and,  conHeqoentlf, 
more  will  be  retained  in  an  unaltered  state  in 
the  Uquor,  to  improve  its  quality,  and  by  Its 
conservativg  and  chemical  action,  to  preserve 
from  future  change.  Thia  is  tbe  princijal 
use,  other  cireumitaaeei  Ijeing  alike,  of  tba 
difference  in  tbe  qunlity  of  the  cider  made  by 
persons  liviag  la  the  same  diatiict.  The  one 
has  probably  a  cooler  barn  and  cellar  than  tbe 
otbar,  (o  store  his  liquor  in,  and  is  more  careful 
to  keep  tba  pulp  and  juice  coal  during  the 
esrly  part  of  the  proreas.  In  Devonshire,  tbe 
pressing  aiid  fermentation  are  condncted.in 
situations  where  the  trmperatore  varies  little 
from  that  of  the  eiteroal  sir,  and  flactaates 
with  ill  its  changes ;  the  resnlt  ia,  ttiat  Devon- 
rider,  of  the  best  class,  will  ivrely  keep 
than  4  or  6  years,  and  seldom  improves 
the  second  or  third  year ;  whilst  tbe  cider 
of  Ucrefonishire  and  WorcesterBhire,  where 
these  operations  are  more  carefully  attended 
to,  will  keep  for  SO  or  30  yean. 

When  the  pressing  the  apples  for  tbe  juice 
deferred  until  late  in  the  season,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  fermentation  ia  slng- 
'i.    Though  the  juice  has  been  set  on  tba 
system,  in  Kovember  or  Dacemher,  the 
working  hardly  commences  until  March.     At 
I  the  cider  ii  sweet;  it  now  rafndly 
becomes  pungent  and  vinous,  and  is  soon  ready 
l>e  racked  for  nae.     If  the  fermentation 
1  coutinueK.  It  it  B|[wn  racked  into  a  elein 
cask  thst  lias  been  sulphured;  or,  two  or  three 
IS  of  the  cider  are  put  into  a  cask,  and  a 
imstone -match  burned  in  it.     The  cask  ia 
la  agitated,  after  which  it  ia  nearly  filled 
th  the  cider.    By  thia  process  the  fermenbt- 
tion  ii  checked,  and  the  dder  in  a  short  time 
becomes  fine,    (ircat  care  mnat  be  taken  that 
the  sulphuring  be  not  overdone,  as  it  is  apt  to 
impart  a  slightly  unpleasant  Havour   to  the 
liquor.    If,  on  thefiret  operation,  the  fermenta- 
tion is  not  checked,  the  procesa  of  '  racking ' 
is  repeated,  until  tlie  liquor  becomes  clear,  and 
ia  continued  from  time  to  time,  till  tbe  cidir 
is  in  a  quiet  state,  and  fit  for  drinking. 

A  common  pmcticc  in  Uevouahirc  is  to  add 
a  atuif  called  'atum,'  sold  by  the  wine-coopers, 
or  an  article  called  ■  antiferment,'  sold  by  the 
druggists,  for  the  purpose  of  cheeking  the  fer- 
mentation, but  a  much  better  plan  is  that  de- 
Bcribed  above. 

To  improve  the  flavonr  of  weak  cider,  or  to 
render  ordinary  cider  more  vinous,  various 
plttus  are  followed  by  the  cellarroen  and 
.    ...  .-   .,__■.  ._.:.  .„  j^i  to  each 


with 


vater). 


hogahead  \\  gal.  of  good  hramly  or  i 
2  07..  of  [londcred  catrchu  (dissolved  i 
10  Iba.  of  pood  moiat  sugar  or  honey,  \  ot.  eacn 
of  latter  atmomU   nnd  cloves,    and  4  M,  01 
mustard  seed  (nil  jrt  puwder).     TbcM  niiut  ^ 
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well  'nuniiiaged'  into  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  occasionally  stiired  np  for  a  fortnight, 
after  which  it  mnet  he  allowed  to  repose  for  8 
or  4  months,  when  it  will  usually  he  found 
perfectly  'bright,'  and  no  bad  substitute  for 
foreign  wine.  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
the  liquor  must  be  '  fined '  with  a  pint  of  isin- 
glass finings,  or  a  dozen  egg^  and  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  fortnight.  If  the  cider  is  preferred 
pale,  the  catechu  must  be  omitted,  and  instead 
of  isinglass,  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk  is  to  be 
used  as  '  finings.'  When  desired  of  a  pinkish 
tint»  1  oz.  of  cochineal  (in  powder)  may  be 
added,  instead  of  the  catechu. 

About  18  cwt.  of  November  apples  com- 
monly yield  one  hogshead  of  cider.  In  Deron- 
shire,  about  6  sacks  or  24  bushels  are  the 
common  quantity  for  the  hogshead  of  68 
galls. 

The  best  cider  made  at  the  present  day  is 
that  of  Normandy,  Herefordshire,  and  New 
Jersey  (U.  S.),  and  next  that  of  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire.    See  Aktifebment,  Fbb- 

XBKTATION,  &C, 

Cider,  Champagne.  This  name  is  given  in 
the  United  States  of  America  to  a  fine,  pale 
variety  of  cider,  much  used  for  bottling,  which 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  inferior  champagne. 
The  best  variety  comes  from  New  Jersey. 
The  name  is  also  applied  in  this  country  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  following  is  a  g^ood 
form  for  a  '  made  '  cider  of  this  class : — 

JPrep.  Good  pale  vinous  cider,  1  hhd.; 
proof  spirit  (pale),  3  galls.;  honey  or  sugar, 
14  Iba.;  mix  well,  and  let  them  remain  to- 
gether in  a  temperate  situation  for  1  month  ; 
then  add  orange-flower  water,  3  pints ;  and  in 
a  few  days  fine  it  down  with  skimmed  milk, 
i  gal.  A  similar  article,  bottled  in  champagne 
bottles,  silvered,  and  labelled,  is  often  sold  to 
the  ignorant  for  champagne. 

Cider,  Made.  An  article  under  this  name 
is  made  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market,  it  having  been  found 
that  the  ordinary  cider  will  not  stand  a  voyage 
to  the  metropolis  without  some  preparation. 
The  finest  quality  of  '  made '  cider  is  simply 
ordinary  cider  racked  into  clean  and  well-sul- 
phured casks ;  but  the  mass  of  that  which  is 
sent  to  London  is  mixed  with  water,  treacle, 
and  alum.  The  cider  sold  in  London  under 
the  name  of  Devonshire  cider,  would  be  re- 
jected even  by  the  farmers'  servants  in  that 
county. 

Cider,  Bai'flin.  This  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  to  raisin  wine,  but  without  employing 
sugar,  and  with  only  2  lbs.  of  raisins  to  the 
gaL,  or  even  more,  of  water.  It  is  usually  fit 
for  bottling  in  10  days,  and  in  a  week  longer 
is  ready  for  use. 

Ci'dfTUn.    Syn,  Cidsb  moh..    See  above, 

CIDEB  SFISIT.    See  Bbaudt. 

CIOAE'.  8jfn,  Sioab'  ;  Cigabbb,  Fr.  ; 
CiOABBO,  Span.  A  small  roll  of  tobacco-leaf 
VBfd  for  smoking.  The  leaf  is  stalked  or 
stripped  of  its  midrib,  and  damped  Vfore  \t 


pasiea  into  the  hands  of  the  cig•^ 
envelope  or  skin  is  cat  from  a 
lnt>kenleal^  and  is  quickly  roDed 
cient  tobacco  to  fonn  the  insidii 
the  loose  end  of  the  envelope  a  m 
of  paste^  c<doored  brown  with 
generally  used.  Only  those  wk 
great  pnictice  can  make  dgan  of  i 
A  ftill  account  of  the  mannlkcti 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  c 
Althongh  cigars  of  British  nttke 
pete  in  point  of  flavour  with 
factored  in  tobacco-growing  esi 
have  obtuned  a  high  degree  of 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  tki 
and  from  their  compamtiTe  che 
information  respecting  the  ads 
cigars,  and  the  infioence  of  thi 
health,  see  Tobacxx). 
CI0AB8'.     (In  pharmaeif,)    i 

GATED  CIQABS,  M.   OIOABnTH'. 

nistration  of  medicinal  agents  in 
cigars,  is  of  recent  introdnctioo,  s 
only  very  limited  use.  The  n 
stance,  if  of  a  saitable  descrip 
leaves  of  plants,  is  made  up  intc 
like  cheroots,  and  then  smoked  : 
manner.  In  some  cases,  oommc 
paper  cigars  (cigarettes),  are  n 
moistening  them  in  a  preparatiooi 
to  be  administered.  When  the  i 
perty  of  the  tobacco  would  profS 
is  first  exhausted  by  soaking  audi 
water. 

Cigars,  Aromat'ic.  Syn.  Abox 
ETTBB;  Cigabett'js  abomaT'icb; 

BTTB8    ABOMATIQUBB,   Fr.       Atod 

lavender  flowers,  &c.,  made  int( 
Smoked  for  their  odour;  and  in 
face-ache,  &c.    See  Scbhtbd  Cifl 

Cigars,  Arsen'ical.  S^.  Ci< 
bbnica'leb,  L.  Prep,  Dissolve 
soda,  1  x^rt,  in  wator,  80  parts 
unsized  paper  into  the  solution,  an 
small  rolls,  3  or  4  inches  long.  I 
monary  consumption ;  4  or  6  wh 
times  a  day. 

Cigars,  Balsamic.    Syn,  Baia 

BTTBS;    CiGABB'iB    BALSAM'ICJB, 

B.,  L.  Thick,  unsized  paper  is 
solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried ;  i 
is  brushed  over  first  with  tincture 
and  when  again  nearly  dry,  wi< 
tincture  of  benzoin ;  in  about  ha 
is  cut  into  pieces  (1^  x  4  inche 
into  cigarettes.  Uted  in  hoarsi 
voice,  asthma,  &c. 
Cigars,  Belladonn'a.    8ym.  Bn 

OABETTE8  ;      CiGABETT'ji    BBLXu 

Prep.  1.  Belladonna  leaves  mad 
ettes  of  1  dr.  each. 

2.  (Compound— <y.  B.  coirFOSl 
belladonua  leaves,  4  parts;  mo 
tincture  of  opium  (Ph.  L.^  1  psr 
made  into  1  dr.  cigarettes^  as  bd 

Used  aa  %:ei  ignA^xa  «b&  wodi 


\ 


CISCHONA— CITBIC  ACTD. 


{lu.  boaping-eoiigli.  tooth- 
tic  douloorenx,  Ic 
ar.  ^».  Caxtbob  ciqab- 
r'x  CAMrMo'MM,  L.;  CiOiR- 
KM,  Fr.  .ZVip.  1.  Bibnloiu 
wiUi  £  or  S  dropi  at  euence 
railed  into  eigiiettei.  For 
■ly  plMced  in  m  tnbolar  eigar- 

These  are  made  by  looidj 
large  atraw  vith  imall  frag'- 
ir,  rlajng  the  open  end  with 
irml  or  Ubnlooi  paper,  and 
■ed  tmd  with  a  tun,  to  alloir 

M  abore  uc  med  nnlighted, 
!  wr  thnngh  them  into  tlio 
tben  becomet  verj  ilightlj 
a  TBpodr  of  eamphor.  In  cold 
'aporiiatioD  U  promotai  by 
irette  for  a  feir  minatM  in  the 
be  hoDKBopathisU  regard  them 
tt  cholera,  and  the  common 
■m  to  pnacii  the  *une  virtne 
eaatagioDi  dipeaMi  genenUj', 
jphm  and  acarlet  fever.  They 
mfiojtd  onener  thin  3  or  4 

liat.  SfM.  Cioibb'x  HTOfl- 
ram  henbaoe  Uavci,  a>  directed 
ant  CiBisa. 

n^'iiaL  SfK.  Cioabb's  ns- 
Pnp.  (Pud  Bernard.)    Ordi- 


1  of   t 


raking  them  ii 


■Uch  I  little  opium  is  generally 
pnpartiOD  maj  be,  of  comnive 
tr.;  rectified  ipirit,  20  dropi; 
kadutnm,  15  drops ;  with  this 
m  are  to  be  e<]<uilljr  Dioiiteceil 
itf  U  inch  of  the  mouth  end, 

•TMM  afflicted  with  ijphilitic 
the  throat  and  palute,  ai  a  cnn- 
dt/auTCorial  famigatioo.  For 
iid  to  tha  tue  of  tobacco,  mild 
ind  of  their  nicotine,  ma;  be 

fed.    ^B,     PraFU'-HIDDIOiKS! 

ovAr'icx,  L.  Prep.  1.  lly 
iiailj  ci;nr«  with  a  >tron);  tinr- 
11a.  to  which  a  little  gum  bciiziiln 
r  be  added.  Some  pemon*  add 
iltj  of  camphor,  or  of   oil   of 

■as;  the  tobacco,  of  which  the 
!  nadr.  or  the  ciRSis  theni»clveq, 
«,  in  a  very  strong  infuiiun  ol' 
than  allowing  them  to  dr;  b;  ■ 


■>>iia  sMd  •  HT-  agieetbk 
ut^f  Imt  an*  ^la  to  iatoii- 


qnickcr  than  anpropnred  eieare  of  equal 
itrength  and  quality.  They  lora  much  of 
their  fragrance  h;  age. 

Clgan,  Stramo  nltm.  S^  Dati/ri  cioam  j 
CiSAKOX  BTBiiio"uii,  L.  From  thelearcaof 
Hatmra  ttrammiiiim,  or  preferably  thoee  of  tha 
eattern  ipecie^  2>atera  <!-'-'-     ■'—  ' 

CnrCHOMA. 

cncEOaicnnE.   ■  ^    n 

cnroHOHiDiBi;.   r  "*"  Qt^i'"- 


CniCHOTATiaE.  Sgit.  CiKCHOTim.  See 
Appendix. 

CIVBAKEUr.     C„H„Oj.     Sf».    Oil  or 

LUAV  OP  PiBV.    A  volatile  oil  existing  in 

Jiam  of  Pern. 

CIBBAJOC  ACID.  HC,HtO^  -^  colour- 
leM,  transparmit,  cryitalline  aabctanee,  ob- 
tained fixim  oil  of  cinnamon,  liquid  atorai, 
balsam  of  Peru,  and  balsam  of  tolu.  It  is 
freely  dinoWed  by  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
'    water.     At  248°  Fahr.  it  fusee,  and  at  SOf 

hr.  it  snblimce  unchanged.  Distilled  with 
dichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  coDTcrted  ioto  benzoic  acid.  Its  iiJts  ore 
called  cinnamates.  .      . 

CISSAKOV.  Sua.  CimAMOM  Bask,-  Cix- 
tMOXi  coHtax  (B.  P.),  L.     Tlie  inner  batk 

shoots  from  the  truncated  stock  of  the 
CimumoHiBiii  ZtylanicKHi,  imported  from  Cey- 
id  distinguished  in  comoierce  ai  Ceylon 
Qon.  The  best  is  obt^ned  from  farsiiEbat 
■bout  three  years  old. 

Uied  in  medicine  at  a  carmituttive  and 
Bstringeat,  cbielly  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
edicioes,  e.g.  with  chalk,  in  diBrrboea. 

Date.  10  to  20  grains. 

Oil.  Owing  to  tho  high  price  of  this  drujj, 

hat  become  u  general  practice  to  luhatitato 
the   bark  of   cassia   {Catna;    Corlex   cimta- 

mi  caiiia)  for  it,  which  >o  closely  reaembles 

n  BavouT  that  the  uninitiated  regard  them 

the  same.  Cassia,  howerer,  is  not  only 
thicker  and  coarser  than  cinoamou,  bat  its 
fracture  ie  sliort  and  resinous,  and  it«  flavour 
litiog  and  bot,  whilst  it  lacks  the 
peculiar  sn-cotith  taste  of  cinnamon.  The 
thicknosa  of  cinnamon  seldom  exceeds  that  of 
good  drawing  paper. 

CITEATE.  A  salt  in  which  the  hydn^en 
of  citric  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal  or  other 
basic  radical. 

dT'KIC  ACID.    HjCjHjOj.   Sffit.  Acre  or 

LEMONS,  COSCHETB  A.  OV  L.  ;  AC'lDPM  Ll- 
MO'SIS,  ACIDUM  CiT^RlCUM  (B.P.),  L.  j  ACIDE 

ciTBitiUB,  Fr.;  CiTitOKBNBAiiBH,  Gcr,  An 
acid  jieculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  ie 
obtained  in  large  quantity  (*om  the  juice  of 
lemons,  and  otlier  fruits  of  the  genus  CitnH  ,-  it 

is  found  in  gooseberries,  currants,  4c.,  in  con- 

iuni'tioD  with  inalic  acid. 

Frrp.     The  citric  acid  manufacture  consists 

in  separating  it  from  the  mnciUge,  sugar,  sod 
olber  foreign  matter  with  which  it  i»  combvuai 
ia  tbe  juice  of  temoOB  and  llmea. 


r 
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CITRIC  ACID. 


1.  (Ph.  L.  1836,— Scheele'i  procew.)  Take 
of  lemon  joioe,  4  pints ;  prepared  cbalk,  4^  oz. ; 
dilated  Biilpharic  acid,  274  ^'  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  2  pinta.  Add  the  chalk  by  dcgreea  to 
the  lemon  juice,  made  hot,  and  mix  well ;  set 
by,  that  the  powder  may  subside,  and,  after- 
wards, pour  off  the  supernatant  liqoor.  Wash 
the  precipitated  citrate  of  lime  frequently 
with  warm  water ;  then  pour  upon  it  the  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  the  distilled 
water,  and  boil  the  whole  for  15  minutes,  in 
glass,  stoneware,  or  lead;  press  the  mixture 
strongly  through  a  liuen  cloth,  and  filter  it. 
Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  set  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form. 
To  obtain  the  crystals  pure,  dissolve  them  in 
water  a  second  and  a  third  time;  filter  each 
solution^  evaporate,  and  set  it  apart  to  crys- 
tallise 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1831.)  Merely  placed  in  the 
matfiPiA  iTKKiipft 

3.  (Ph.  £.  1841.)  Similar  to  that  of  Ph.  L. 
1836,  except  that  the  washed  citrate  of  lime 
is  ordered  to  be  squeezed  in  a  powerful  press, 
and  that  the  filtered  solution  of  citric  acid  is 
ordered  to  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
and  if  the  precipitate  is  not  nearly  all  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  to  add  a  little  citrate  of  lime 
to  the  whole  liquor,  till  it  stands  this  test. 

4.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Same  as  that  of  Ph.  L. 
1836. 

6.  (Ph.  D.  1851.)  Included  in  the  materia 
medica. 

6.  (Dr.  Price.)  The  crude  juice  is  saturated 
with  ammonia,  potassa,  or  soda  (carbonates), 
or  with  the  ammoniacal  product  distilled  from 
gas  liquor;  chalk  150  parts,  or  hydrate  of 
lime,  90  parts,  are  then  added  for  every  192 
parts  of  citric  acid  contained  in  the  liquor, 
and  the  whole  stirred  well  together ;  heat  is 
next  applied,  and  the  ammonia  distilled  into 
another  quantity  of  lemon  juice ;  the  citrate 
of  lime  thus  obtaine<l  is  then  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  process 
conducted  as  before.  When  potassa  or  soda 
is  used,  the  distillation  is  omitted,  and  the 
expressed  liquor,  after  filtration,  used  to  de- 
compose fresh  lemon  juice. 

7.  (Ordinary  manufacturing  process.)  To 
crude  lemon  or  lime  juice,  mixed  with  water,  is 
added  ground  chalk ;  the  precipitate  is  washed 
to  free  it  from  the  impurities  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  citric  acid  is  not  sufficiently 
white,  it  is  decolorised  by  digestion  with 
animal  black. 

Obt.  if  the  lemon  or  lime  juice  be  allowed 
to  ferment  a  short  time,  the  mucilage  and  other 
impurities  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  separate 
and  subside.     See  Conclwling  remark*.;^ 

Frop^  Vies,  ^c.  Citric  acid  forms  rhom- 
boidal  prisms,  which  are  clear  colourless, 
odourleM,  sour,  and  deliquescent  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  agreeable  add,  at  once 
cooling  and  antiseptic.  It  is  much  used  in 
medicine  as  a  substitat^  for   lemoiL   yoice. 


and  to  form  dEenreaeing  drnq^ 
Ac 
17  grra.  dtric  acid,  in  cryital^  cr  | 

lemon  juice, 

are  eqiuTalent  to 

f • 

25  gra.  bicarbonate  of  potaah; 

20   „    carbonate  of  pciaah; 

15   „    carbonate  of  amnuaia; 

20   „    bicarbonate  of  soda; 

35    „    carbonate  of  soda. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potaiaa  is  tiNft 
preferred  for  making  aaline  draM 
citric  acid;  and  when  flayoiuredwnl 
tincture  of  orange  peel  and  dmple ; 
syrup  of  orange  peel  alone,  it  fonai 
delicious  effervescing  berenga,  O 
in  pure  crystals  or  in  lime  jnioe  U  m 
by  the  calico-printer,  being  tiie  bH 
'  resistant '  for  iron  and  alumina  mm 

Pur.  Citric  add  ia  frequentlr  i 
adulterated  with  tartaric  acid;  ut 
easily  detected  by  dissolving  the  a 
little  cold  water,  and  adding  to  the  ■ 
small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potssaL 
taric  acid  be  present,  a  white,  crjitdl 
cipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  pn^ 
agitation.  When  pure,  it  is  devoid  d 
is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dsa 
by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  i 
and  what  is  thrown  down  from  ito 
solution  by  acetate  of  lead,  is  fiat 
nitric  add.  No  salt  of  potassium  in 
anything  with  citric  acid  except  tM 
When  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  eii 
are  added  to  lime  water,  a  clear  liqoU 
which,  when  heated,  deposits  a  wfalte 
soluble  in  acids  without  effervesoinee. 
action  of  nitric  acid,  dtric  acid  ii  e 
into  oxalic  add. 

JEgHm,    See  Aoisimxtbt  and  Ln 

TSwff.     See  above. 

Concluding  remarks.  The  preps] 
dtric  add  has  now  become  an  i 
branch  of  chemical  manu&ctuie, 
large  consumption  of  this  article  b 
operations  in  the  arta.  In  oooda 
difierent  steps  of  the  proceas  soi 
ezpertness  and  care  are,  however, 
to  ensure  success.  The  chalk  employ 
should  be  dry,  and  in  fine  powder,  is 
the  juice,  fh)m  a  weighed  sample, 
latter  is  perfectly  neutralised,  and  thi 
consumed  is  exactly  noted*  The  p> 
citrate  of  limo  is  next  thorouffhly  wi 
water,  and  the  sulphuric  add,  d&lnt 
or  8  times  its  weight  of  wato*,  i 
warm,  is  poured  upon  it,  and  t 
mixed  with  it.  The  agitation  is  oi 
renewed  for  8  or  10  hours  or  longer, 
solution  of  dtric  add  is  pomed  d 
residuum  of  sulphate  of  lime  tliaaroiigl 
with  warm  'water,  the  washings  bo 
to  the  lici^uid  add.    This  last  is  th 
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CITRON— CIVET. 
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%  or  bj  high- 
le  gTsvitj  of  I'13,  irhea  the 
td,   At  >  lo««r  tcmpersti 
pact  U  ummed,  and  >  ] 
the    (nrfkce  at  the  liq< 
r«  >t  this  part  oT  the  pro- 
tch  msj  b(  carboniKd  and 
nint  tbe  isonceBtrated  *oIn- 
to  wrnrm  and  clean  eiTBtal. 

ia  a  drj  apartment,  when 
does  not  fall  below  tamper' 

of  4  daj*  the  nyitali  an 
mwral  from  ihepani.  Thej' 
wnrd,  mdiuolTed  in  as  little 
.  »nd  after  bein^  allowed  to 
lionra  to  depoait  imparitiea, 

and  crjatalliaML 
Llie  Kcond  cryatalliiatioD  ii 
Lj  pore  for  the  market ;  wbeo 
M,  ■  third,  or  even  a  foorth 
a«t  be  had  reeonne  to.  The 
mm  the  aeveral  pans  are  now 
T,  and  «  wcimd  or  third  crop 
incd  from  them,  by  evapora- 


boilar.    i*    lued  ai  an  antidite  to  the    manchlneel 

atroo,  m  of.    See  Oil. 
Cttmn  Pad.    This  ii  prepared  in  the  nme 
waja*  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  which 
it  for  tbe  mnat  part  reaemblet. 

Citron.  Sym.  LEic'oir  colour.  The  term 
applied  to  a  pate  and  deiicate  ihade  of  jellow. 
See  Vkllow  Dyxo,  &c. 

Crrvovsas.  See  Liqnsuaa  and  Oiu 
(Lemon-jtraM). 
CirSTTB.  A^uosof  plantibelonging  tothe 
itural  order  Auramtiaeea,  the  *pe«ei  of  which 
yisld  QufOl  fmita.  From  aim*  Auramliiim, 
its  varietieii.  all  tbe  varioui  dacriptiOTii 
leet  orange*  arv  obtaiued.  Tbe  ipraea 
igaradia  or  TmU/arit  yields  the  bitter  or 
Seville  oraaf^ ;  C.  Limonttm,  and  its  varietiea. 
yield  tbe  lemon* ;  C.  Limella  is  the  source  of 
the  lime  ;  C.  mtdiea,  of  the  citron ;  C.  Deea- 
mami,  of  the  shaddock;  C.  paradui,  of  the 
forbidden  fniit;  C.  PaMpelmtu.  of  the  Fam- 
pelmooae;  and  C.  japanica,  of  the  kmnqoat. 
(^tnu  Bergamla.  (Ind.  Pb.)  Sfu.  Tut 
LniB  TRKi.  Sabilat.  Commonly  caltiratad 
in  ladiaand  other  tropical  rountries, — C^lcinal 
oae  of  difficnlty  in  obtaining  pari.  The  frnit  (time)  closely  reaemblea  the 
•  nlations,  ii  the  employment  |  lemon,  but  is  nnaller,  with  aimoother,  thinner 
Iphorie  acid  to  decompose  the  I  rind,  and  of  somewhat  leu  fragrant  odonr. 
Tita  of  lime;  tbe  consequence  I  Its  jnice  (lime  juiet)  has  the  esme  pnngent 
t  a  little  of  that  salt  is  taken  up  {  acid  taste,  and  contains  the  same  iufijedienta, 
Xrie  acid,  and  materially  oli-  i  ss  lemon  juice,  though  in  tomewhat  diSetvot 
[sUliaition.  40  parts  of  dry  proportions,  that  of  the  citric  acid  being  largier, 
and  tbat  of  the   mucilage  lees  in  qaaoUty. 


:  Commercial  sulphnric  acid 
isMially  of  the  ap.  gr.  of  VfHB, 
n  nqnires  49  lbs.  of  this  acid  | 
k,  of  chalk  employed  in  the 
neti»,  it  ii  found  thst  n  very 
of  talphnric  arid  a  preferable 
met  of  undecompoud  citrate  of 

^op  d  cry* tall  is  called  '  brown 
ai  k  chieflv  sold  to  the  oilic)- 
•liDaalittie  nitric  ai'iil  is  added 
aef  Ibe coloured  cmtalo,  for  the 
A(«iBg  them,  bnt  in  this  way  a 
t)  a(  malic  acid  ii  formed.  A 
("ia  to  blnu-h  the  citrate  of, 
Hf  it  in  ahallow  reaselt  to  tbe 
*Bel  with  a  weak  aolntion  of 
•*<ad  to  re-wash  it  before  di>- 
<nlbtlitanlpharic  acid.  A  safer 
"lotbeonde  citric  acid,  die.-nt 
*«oaI,  and  again  coiicenlmtt 
'Ikenjatallisin^  poirit- 
■jriet  yiehla  about  6^J  of  crvs- 
'*Bi\  i  galls,  yield  fully  1  lb. 

"•limn  Jcici,  Liur  Jvitr, 

^  firut  of  the  citron  tree 
")  b  atidalona,  antiseptic,  and 


Much  of   the  arUcle  imported  into  England 

of   lemon  jnice  is  obtained 

from  the  lime, — Proprrtia  and    UtM.   Very 

aimilar  to  thoae  of  the  lemou,  the  juice  being 

equally  refrigerant  and  antiscorbotie ;  indeed, 

''  is  preferred  by  many  tropical  proctitlouen. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  lima  ia  procurable  in 

most  every  portion  of  tbe  tropica,   and   ii 

nsidercd  more  effectual  than  preserved  lemon 

juice. 

Lime  juice  may  be  idvantngeonsly  employed 
the  mannfocture  of  citric  acid,  the  propor- 
tion of  thiaacid  being  larger  than  in  lemon  jnice. 
CIV'ET.  Si/n.  CivEi'iA,  Ztbktk'dk,  L. 
perfume,  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  (Fi- 
rra  eiorf/o.— Linn.),  a  fierce,  carnivoroua 
idrupad,  somewhat  reaemhling  a  foi,  fonnd 
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_..  of  pouch  be  twee 

and  the  neiual  nrgnns.  "  Several  of 
these  iinimBla  have  been  brought  into  Holland, 
and  afford  a  conaidcrable  branch  of  commerce, 
especially  at  Amsterdam.  Tbe  civet  ia 
B.)ueezed  out  in  auuimer  every  other  day,  in 
winter  twice  a  week ;  the  quantity  procured 
at  once  is  from  2  acruple*  to  1  diathra  or 

Civet  ia  frtHiuently  adolteratcd  with  sper- 

mawti  and  butler,  and  a  simiUr  subeUnce  to 

civet    but  of  a  darker  colour,  obt^nod  from 

/the  ixflecat.      When  pure   it   hai  an  odour 

I iatermediHte  between   thut  of  muik  and  Wa- 
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CLAIRET— CLOTHES. 


bergrii^  bnt  jeii  refined ;  a  pale-yellow  colour ; 
an  acrid  taste ;  and  the  consistence  of  honey. 
It  is  ased  in  perfumery. 

CLAIBET.    See  Liqueur. 

CLAB'ST    RAGS.     Syn.    Toubnbsol   bn 

DSAFBAU,  Fr. ;     BezBI^TA    (XERU'lBI,    L.      1. 

Heoes  of  clean  linen  coloured  with  Auvergne 
— or  ground  archil. 

2.  Pieces  of  linen  dipped  into  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine, 
Ac.  Used  to  colour  jellies,  confectionery,  the 
rind  of  cheeses,  &o, 

CABIFICA'TIOH.  The  act  of  clearing  or 
malring  bright;  commonly  applied  to  the 
process  of  < clearing'  or  'fining'  liquids 
by  chemical  means,  instead  of  by  filtration. 
The  substances  used  for  this  purpose  arc 
popularly  known  as  '  clariflers '  or  *  finings.' 

The  substances  employed  in  the  clarification 
of  liquids,  operate  by  either  mechanically  em- 
bracing the  feculous  matter,  and  subsiding 
with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  by  in- 
dudng  such  a  change  in  its  nature  or  bulk 
that  it  ^subsides  by  its  own  density,  in  each 
case,  leaving  the  liquor  transparent.  Albu- 
men, gelatin,  the  acids,  certain  salts,  blood, 
lime,  pUster  of  Paris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &c, 
serve  in  many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  is  used,  under  the  form  of  white  of  egg, 
for  the  clarification  of  syrups,  as  it  combines 
with  the  liquid  when  cold,  but  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  rapidly  coagulates  and  rises  to 
the  surface,  carrying  the  impurities  with  it, 
forming  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed  with 
a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueun^  particularly  the  red  wines 
and  more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under 
the  form  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  water 
or  weak  vineg^,  is  used  to  fine  white  wines, 
beer,  cider,  and  similar  liquors  that  contain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  either  spirit  or  astrin- 
gency  (tannin),  to  induce  its  precipitation, 
sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone, 
or  after  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  or 
gelatin,  both  of  which  it  rapidly  throws 
down  in  an  insoluble  form.  A  pernicious 
practice  exists  among  some  unprincipled  manu- 
iacturers,  of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and 
potassa  to  clear  their  liquors;  especially 
those  that  are  expected  to  sparkle  in  the 
glass,  as  '  cordial  gin,'  &c  For  this  purpose,  a 
little  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  water,  is  first 
mixed  up  with  the  fiuid,  and  afterwards  a 
little  more  than  i  its  weight  of  sulphate  of 
potassa,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  and 
the  liquor  is  again  'roused'  up.  By  stand- 
ing, the  sulphate  of  lead,  formed  by  this 
mixture,  subddes,  and  leaves  the  liquor  clear. 
Bullock's  blood  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
isinglass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red  wines, 
beer,  and  porter.  Lime,  alum,  alcohol,  the 
acids,  and  heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagu- 
lating the  feculendes,  and  thus,  by  increasing 
their  density,  induce  their  subsidence.  Plaster 
ofFluiB  acts,  paitlj  liko  the  above,  and  parU^ 


like  albumen,  or  gdatm,  t 
and  forcing  down  the  nifc 
Sand  is  often  sifted  over  Uqo 
cordials  and  syrapa),  Ibr  the  sin 
acting  by  ite  gravit^,  but  appe 
useless,  as  it  iinkB  too  rapidly. 
plants  are  darifled  by  keet^  wk 
the  albumen  th^  eontun.  H 
frequently  used  to  dear  eider  i 
strip  of  isinglasi  is  genenttj 
danQr  coffee.  See  Wuri,  Bi 
DIAL,  CoFFBS,  FzviHOfl,  Inruu 

CLAT.  Clay  is  formed  froi 
gration  of  fels^thio  roeka,  by 
action  of  air  and  water.  Its  p 
moist,  and  its  capability  of  bd 
by  heat,  are  properties  which  n 
able  for  many  useful  purposes 
kind  of  clay  is  kaoUn,  or  Chi 
consists  almost  entirdy  of  ailioafei 
It  is  found  in  China;  bnt  a  p 
substance  is  obtained  from  dq 
waU  and  some  parts  of  France, 
white  day  nearly  free  from  ire 
large  quantity  in  the  island 
Potter's  clay  is  found  in  n 
Britain;  that  of  Devonshire  ai 
is  much  valued.  Brick  day  oo 
proportions  of  iron;  hence  the  di 
of  the  bricks  used  in  different 
Alumikium,  Fulles'b-xabth, 

CLEAKlVG.  In  domestic 
best  way  to  clean  a  house  is  t 
by  a  daily  attention  to  small  tl 
allow  it  to  get  into  such  a  sta 
and  disorder  as  to  require  great 
deaning^  Some  mistresses,  i 
servants,  seem  to  have  an  idei 
should  undergo  regular  dean: 
washing  and  scrubbing  match 
three  or  six  months,  on  which 
house  is  turned  almost  inside 
most  uncomfortable.  All  this  i 
and  indicates  general  dovenlL 
^Chambers.)  For  hints  upon 
Cabpets,  CLornss,  &c. 

CL£AHUH£SS.  SeeABLUi 
and  Sickness. 

CLOTHES.  Economy  and 
quire  due  attention  to  be  paid 
of  clothing,  but  more  especially 
are  the  most  exposed  to  dirt  an 
The  following  remarks,  hai 
chiefly  to  woollen  articles,  ma 
to  the  reader : — If  very  dusty, 
a  horse  or  line,  and  gently  be 
cane;  then  lay  them  on  a  < 
table  and  well  brush  them,  fii 
brush,  to  remove  the  spots  o 
coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next 
one,  to  remove  the  dust  and 
properly.  If  clothes  are  wi 
with  dirt,  dry  them  before  I 
and  then  rub  out  spots  with  tl 
hard  brush  should  be  used  as  li 
\«iid  ^b«ik  '^Y^  %.  >Aii^  \aw9 


CLOTHIKO-COBALT. 


MS 


mntlj  amptojcd,  ndn  rander 
■re.  SpotB  of  [■llimi  nii«iii 
f  be  takan  off  witli  the  nail, 
't  ba  done,  bare  a  hot  iron 
battwn  paper,  lij  tha  paper 
'  the  gTflUa  u,  ttieD  put  tbe 
pot;  if  the  pfaia  oomee 
er,  pttt  oa  another  piece,  till 
iL  Slotha  maj  be  prevenUd 
I,  by  pottiBg  a  few  dorei  or 
lox  or  doact  with  them.    See 


In  oar  chanjtaabla  cUmite 
L  be  taken  to  clothe  the  body 
rhen  tba  ikin  ii  chilled,  the 
[ud  ID  iiii  iiMii  il  and  injorioiu 
Lntemal  orgiD*,  eauiDg  cold* 
n*.  Tba  OT^iiai;  material* 
e  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
generally  cnqiayad  br  nnder- 
rtudi  iti  mfnieii  and  warmth 
idaptitd  linen  ie  not  nearlj 
,  k*Bpe  iti  eolonr  btrtter;  it  ie 
V  and  altboogb  it  wtan  moch 


■  talk  rtqninTi^  p«at  patience  and 
a.    SpeiM  cobalt  and  robalt  gUm-e 
■re  the  orat  from  which  the  metal  ii  commoDly 
extracted. 

Pnp.  1.  DiaolTOOiide  of  cobalt  in  hydio- 
chlorii;  acid,  and  pau  nalpharetted  faydrogea 
gat  through  the  eolation,  notil  all  the  BrwDiv 
it  thrown  downj  fllt«r,  and  boil  with  a  little 
nitric  add,  then  add  carbonate  of  potauinm,  in 
exeee^  and  digett  the  precipitate  in  a  lalntiDn 
of  oxalic  add,  to  remove  any  oxide  of  iron; 
waih  and  dry  tbe  rviidunm  (oxalate  of  cobalt), 
and  eipoee  it  to  great  heat,  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible Uned  with  charcoal;  the  product  u  pore 
-letallic  cobalL 

2.  Mix  equal  parta  of  oxide  of  nibalt  or 
reaited  Conuih  cobalt  ore,  and  eolt  ioap,  and 
eipoie  then  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  covered 
cmcible. 

3.  Piue  hydrogen  gai  over  oxide  of  cobalt 
itrongly  heated  in  ■  porcelain  tube. 

JVf,  Ute,  4v.  Cobalt  il  a  white,  brittle 
metal;  onchanged  in  the  air;  feebly  acted  on 
by  dilate  hydrochloric  and  inlphnric  acida; 
bu  a  high  melting-point,  and  ii  etrongly  mag- 
netic; ip.gT.  8'G.  It  il  leldom  emjdoyed  in 
the  metallic  itate,  fnm  the  great  diStnlty  of 
reducing  it*  oree,  hot  it*  oxide  (black  oxide)  i* 
lately  employed  in  the  art*.  It  form*  wilt* 
with  the  arid*,  which  are  lotereiting  from  the 
remarkable  change*  of  colour  which  they  ex- 
hitrit^    See  Ikk,  tJMALT,  Zkrrax,  and  belov. 

Char.,  TuU.  Solutions  of  the  alt*  of  oobalt 
are  known  a*  follow* ; — 1.  Ammonia  give*  * 
blue  predpitate,  *llghtly  lolnble  in  excel*, 
'  '  ig  a  browDuh-red  coloor.^S.  Fota**a 
give*  a  bine  prvcipiCate,  taming  to  violet  and 
ben  the  aolalioni*  heated.— 3.  Carbonate 
amonium  and  carbonate  of  aodiam  give 
pink  precipitate*;  that  from  the  fanner  i* 
•uluble  in  exceaa. — i.  Cyanide  of  pota**iam 
give*  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate,  loluble  in 
eice**;  and  the  ulear  •olation,  after  being 
buili-d,  ia  Dimffectcd  wlien  mixed  with  bydco- 
cbloric  acid. — 5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  pro- 
ducer DO  change  in  acid  aolutiona. — 6.  Snlph- 
ydiatc  of  Kmmuninm  givee  a  black  precipitate 
iu  neutral  iKjlution*.— 7.  Melted  with  borax, 
before  tlie  blun'pipi',  it  give*  a  head  of  a  mag- 
niGcvnt  blue  culuur,  sliuoat  vei^iig  OD  black, 
if  much  i*  pmuut.  Pboaphatii  of  *odiam  and 
amioonium  givea  wmilitrbead;  but  the  eolonr 

Cobalt,  Ac'eUte  of.  Co(C,UjO^  Frep. 
id  Hower-bud*,  and  i»  ritecmed  Frum  the  cnrbouute  or  jirotoiide  and  acetic 
V  ttw  tooth-ache.  I'md  to  An-  <  acid.  It  furui«  u  Hyiupatbetic  iuk  wbii^b  turn* 
md  coofectiuncry.  j  blue  when  heati-d. 

.    Sa  Ekekxh.  Cobalt,  Car'bonate  af.    CuCOp    Prsp.    liy 

:  nneliei  of  thin  valnable  anh-  adding  uii  alkuliiie  curbonnte  to  a  aolntion  of 
1  opnveniently  deeciibrd  under  I  tli«  ntimte  ur  i>ul|>liiite.  A  pule  pi-acb-coloured 
da  AKIHSaciTK.  Lioxetb,  and  I  powder,  itoluble  in  atida.  It  contain*  *oine 
«h«*>).     SMalaoFciL. 


Mrt*  are,  in  cold  and  variable 
et  eaacntial  to  comfort;  the 
ltd  by  wearing  dannel  next  the 
wnrlriil,  and  tbe  ibght  *tlmn- 
li*iDg&om  it*  ronghnei*  tend* 
in  in  healthy  action. 
ifa.  Cabtom'tlluic  (B.  p.), 
>«-bad*  of  the  Caryopkyllut 
Uon.),  or  clove  tree,  collected 
pa^  dried,  and  laioked.  Clove* 
;  itimnUnt,  carminative,  and 
ai  wcgrding  to  aame,  poe*e*g 
Mitaaa  They  an  chieliy  used  a* 
ia  compound  medicine*.  A  few 
a  doeet  or  box  prevent  muthi  or 
igftar*,  woolleui,  kc. 
UNn  pnrtico  to  ulultente  tbii 
■me  manner  a*  cinchona  bark. 
Ueh  the  oil  hu  been  dixtlltcd, 
ribbed  between  the  hand*,  pre- 
Bcd  with  a  little  iweet  oil,  to 
r  eolonr.  after  which  they  are 
I  ftoh  apice  for  ule. 
waC  The  nnripe  fruit  of  tbe 
■J  are  frequently  iniporttnl  pre- 
ltd  mother  of  cluvce),  and  are 
:lbic  and  antlipaeuiodic. 
I     Sym.  Ou 


Cobalt,  Chlo"riae  of.     CoCl,.     Sgn.    Hv- 

IOC HLO" KITH  OF  C.,  MD"BIAT«  Of  U.       PlTp. 

Hw  ^^^  «=,  ".*■  ditfolring  the  cerbonate  or  protoxide  in 
af   t/ie    two  j  bydnKhloric  acitlj    the  fuluUon  depoiilt  deep 


d  by  Bra; 
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rose-red  crystals  on  standing,  which  contain 
water.  By  evaporating  the  solntion  hy  heat» 
anhydrous  hlae  crystids  of  the  chloride  are 
ohtained.  Both  of  them  yield  a  deep  rose- 
red  solution  with  water,  which  is  turned  green 
by  a  litde  acid.  This  solntion  forms  a  well- 
known  mipathetic  ink,  the  traces  of  which 
become  blue  when  heated.  If  the  solution 
oontains  eitlMr  chloride  of  iron  or  chloride  of 
niekel,  the  traces  become  green.  (Klaproth.) 
The  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  to 
the  above  solution  forms  a  sympathetic  ink, 
which  by  heat  gives  a  very  rich  greenish- 
yellow  colour.  (Ure.)  The  addition  of  a  very 
little  common  rait  makes  the  traces  dirappear 
with  greater  rapidity,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  heat.  In  each  case,  when  the  paper  is  laid 
aside,  m<nstnre  is  absorbed,  and  the  writing 
once  more  dirappears.  If,  however,  much 
heat  has  been  UMd,  the  tnuses  become  perma- 
nent. 

Cobalt,  Hl'trate  of.  CoCNOgV  Prep,  As 
the  last,  substituting  nitric  for  hydrochloric 
add ;  it  forms  deUqoescent  crystals. 

Cobalt,  Oz'alate  ot  CoCfi^.  Prep,  As 
the  acetate,  ft'om  oxalic  acid  and  the  carbonate 
or  protoxide ;  or  hy  double  decomposition. 

Cobalt,  Oz'idei  of.  Of  these  there  are  two, 
the  protoxide  and  the  sesquioxide;  besides  an 
acid  compound  of  cobalt  and  oxygen,  to  which 
the  name  cobaltic  acid  has  been  given. 

1.  Cobalt,  Protox'ide  of.  CoO.  Sifn.  Oxidb 
ov  COBALT,  Gray  o.  of  c,  Black  o.  of  c, 
COBAi/r  BLACK.  Prep,  1.  By  precipitating  a 
solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  cobalt  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  washing,  drying,  and 
igniting  the  powder  which  subsides. 

2.  By  boiling  powdered  bright*wbite  cobalt 
ore  (from  Cornwall)  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
very  gradually,  until  the  clear  liquor,  after 
the  impurities  have  settled,  becomes  of  a  rose 
colour ;  and  then  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls ; 
wash  and  dry  it,  as  before. 

Prop,,  ^o,  A  gray  powder,  turning  black 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  strongly  basic;  and 
forming  salts  with  the  acids,  having  a  fine  red 
tint.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent 
blue  colour  it  communicates  to  glass,  and  by 
tlus  character  its  presence  may  be  readily  de- 
tected before  the  blowpipe ;  the  substance  to 
be  examined  being  fused  with  borax  on  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire.  Used  to  make  blue  colours 
for  painters,  staius  and  glazes  for  enamellers, 
glass-melters,  potters,  &e.  In  medicine,  it 
has  oociuionally  been  given  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

2.  Cobalt,  Sewiniox'ide  of.  Cofi^  l^n, 
Pebox'ide  of  Cobalt.  A  bUck,  insoluble, 
neutral  powder,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 
of  cobalt  and  of  chloride  of  lime;  or,  by  heat- 
ing the  protoxide  to  redness  in  an  open 
vesseL 

Cobalt,   Fhoa'phate  ot     Co^P04V    '^^• 


whi<^  when  heated  alov  vMk  ci^i 
weight  of  ffdatoDons  •'■■"'■■t  pnd 
pigment  (ooBAur  blvi;  oobaut 
biitb),  almost  equal  in  beanty  to 
(S9B  below,) 

Cobalt,  Sol'phata  ot    Co80«. 
sulphuric  add  on  the  metal,  or  bj 
the  oxide  in  the  add.    It  foras  i  ' 
tals,  soluble  in  24  parts  of  water. 

Cobalto-Ultmuurlaa.    A  fine  Unti 
prepared  by  mixing  freshly  pred| 
mina,  8  parts,  with  phosphate  or  s 
cobalt,  1  part;  dzying  Hbe  nuztnrs^ 
slowly  heating  it  to  redness.    By 
colour  is  pure  blue,  but  by  artiftBial' 
violet    Bee  Blub  Pioickvti. 

COCCULUS  nroiCUB.    Sfm. 

BIBS,  iBDLiK  00CKLB8,    LbTABT 
OBAIVB;  Bac'gaObIBVTA'LIB, 

CATOB'nis,  &c  L.    The  fruit  of  the 
paniculatot  a   shrub  whidi  aboBaiii 
randy  shores  of  Malabar,  and  ssfw 
islands  in  the   IncUan  Ocean.     Ths 
should  fill  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 

It  is  a  dark,  tough,  hard  wrioJdil 
about  the  size  ei  a  cheny,  and  pOMSMii 
tensely  bitter  taste.    The  beny 
two  parts,  the  husk  and  the  kenid,  thil 
being  hard  and  difficult  to  brdsi 
latter  soft  and  containing  a  large 
of  fatty  matter. 

Uees,  S^e,  Coccalus  indicus  is 
all  animals,  and  to  most  vegetable 
never  employed  internally  in  medidsih 
ointment,  formed  by  mixing  the  posto~i 
lard,  has  been  used  to  destroy  psdaV' 
in  porrigo.  Its  active  prindiie  ii  ffl 
toxin,  a  peculiar  needle-shape^  o^ 
substance,  possessing  all  the  poisoooosp* 
ties  of  the  berry  in  an  exalted  degrei^i* 
which  it  contains  about  2  per  cent  Iti  ii 
on  the  system  are,  to  produce  giddinflS^ ' 
vulsions,  and  insensibility,  frequcolly  ^ 
in  death.  A  small  portion  of  the  cuui* 
dicus  imported  is  used  by  poachen,  aoi*' 
smaller  quantity  to  destroy  venmn,  thi 
maining,  and  by  far  the  greater  psrii  kl 
employed  to  adulterate  b^  and  effi  ti 
'*  In  our  own  analytical  experienee,  it  \ 
seldom  found  this  substance  in  beer  path 
from  a  respectable  house.  We  have  diti 
it,  however,  in  beers  purchased  in  the  h 
localities  in  London  and  elsewhere^  baft 
every  reason  to  suspect  that-  the  adotte 
had  been  added  by  the  publican  himsdl^  i 
form  of  an  extract  known  in  the  tnds  I 
name  of  'B.  £.'  or  black  extmet"  Q 
ness.) 

Chemists  and  druggists  are  liable  to  \ 
penalties  if  they  are  found  supplying  m 
imlicne,  or  any  extract  of  the  same,  to  b 
or  publicans.    See  Bbbb,  Pobtbb,  &e. 

COCH'IVEAL.  Sy»,  CocTcus  (B.  P. 
Gbaka  fhta,  Span.    The  Ooceue  CaeU  (1 


As  the  acetate,  substituting  phosphoric  for  I  an  insect  found  upon  the  caetiuea  of  1 
Mcetic  add.     An    insoluble  purple   powdeir,\\t\ao^%i«i)(.'<«sl'QA%aik^^viB(»&.  *tW 
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m«d,   mt«   tsiMhad  off  tfae 
jmgtiAAl  hr«t.    Tb««nti 


ilTCr-frrmj  coloiir ;  uid  blaci 
1  mi^leT,  and  at  ■  rcddiih 
rtHtxa.  Hu  former  u  that 
th. 

ic  oochiiwal  lui  tbc  ip.  gr. 
loalj  incraued  in  wri^t  bj 
ig  it  with  gmn-wiUr,  and 
in  &  fakg,  fint  with  nlphata 
m  with  finely  powdered  bone- 
»  itiap.  gr.iiniMd  to  1*85, 
'  ttma%  leaded  by  aboat  ISJ 

diiiMal  ia  pritidpallj  nted  to 
csnDitH^  aiid  in  djeing.  It« 
lie  ii  frcelj  lolable  in  water. 
T«rie^  of  •emrlet  and  crimKin 
n  ptenooily  prepared  with 
ixT  mofdanta.  It  ii  alio  Died 
a,  tinctmea,  and  confectionery. 


boafnng-coagh  and  neaimjgia. 
60  gn,,  in  powder,  confection, 
iee  CxuiKa  and  Casidiiic 

ID.  Sfu.  Cocobtub'ic  acid. 
btty  acid,  obtained  bj-  the 
t  cocoA-nrr  oix.   See  Stukic 

-ko],  ^FB.  Caca'o.  An  ili- 
Me  farmed  of  the  roaited  leedi 
tm  Caau,  a  tree  belonging  to 
ia  BgtlmeriaaKt.  Thii  defini- 
ifplicable  to  chocolate,  bnt  we 
<  the  preparatiani  cnntwning 
rearing  lubttancei  ander  tliHC 
<Bi«eet«iivd  and  cheap  prepa- 
JOCOl.  Tbe  cocoa.Kccd  or  berry 
iB&inidcd  with  tlic  eoeoa-jiut, 
<U  of  a  palm  {Cocom  nitnfrra). 
Ii  anatire  of  Mexico,  and  it 
M  eiteniiTely  jfrown  tbran^rb- 
erica.  Braiil,  Peru,  Vcnnurla, 
kr,  Or«nada,  Demem,  Eue- 
lil,  and  Surinam;  with  lome 
adia  Iilandi,  fomnoat  amnnK 
rinidad.     It  hu  alio  bern  io- 


Madagaicar,  Honrlion,  th( 
.utralia,  and  ihe  Phi  lipping 
aUowinft  i<  a  lint  of  the  priii' 
looa,  in  the  order  of  tln-ir  coin-  ■ 
-Caraeeaa,  Hnrinam,  Trinidad,  i 
i<a,  Uaminic*.  Oiiayagail,  Ve-  i 

BruU,  St.  Lncia.  It  »eina 
■xnc  of  tiie  higheit  kindi  of 
d  tbeir  way  into  thii  country, 
ued   by    the   inluthitauts    of 


what  ii  termed  the  iweating  pro?e«.  Thn- 
are  fint  placed  on  a  doping  floor  or  in  baakcti, 
BO  that  the  chief  part  of  the  patp  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  may  draiu  off,  and  are  then 
abut  up  in  a  clow  box,  and  left  for  21  to  48 
haun,  according  to  the  leann  and  weather, 
after  which  they  are  tnmcd  oot  in  the  aan  to 
dry.  Upon  aaicepeiformaDceoftbeiweatin); 
proccM,  which  may  be  likened  to  malting,  the 
Talne  of  the  cocoa  greatly  dependi.     When 


of  raaiUngia  effected  in  a  metal  ^lindv,  with 
bolea  at  each  end,  tbroogh  which  the  raponr 
generated  ii  allowed  to  ewapc.  When  the 
>ma  ii  lofflciently  developed,  the  leedi  are 
lied,  and  then  paiied  to  a  'kibling  mill,' 
which  remoTC*  the  hnika  and  ddni  flram  the 
'  nib>'  (lee  btloK), 

Pref^  Conttiluattt,  i^e.  Cocoa,  when  an* 
adnlterated.  forma  a  wholeeome  and  hi|;hly 
bcTcrage.  Iti  actire  principle  i'l 
tit,  an  ■lka]<Hd  greatly  naembling 
.  tbe  actire  principle  of  coffee  and  tea. 
A  pecniiar  conrrete  oil,  called  cocoa-batter, 
or,  more  correctly,  bnttn*  of  cacao,  ii  another 
important  niaititiuntv  forming  more  than 
half  the  Wright  of  the  leed.  The  prewnce  of 
about  80}  of  albnmen  givei  to  ooooa  iti  natri- 

AduU.  Mncb  of  the  cheap  itnff  aold  aa 
genniae  oocoa  ii  ahamefblly  adnlterated.  Out 
of  6B  lamplea  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  examined 
by  the  '  Lancef  comminion,  39  contained 
coloored  earthy  lufaatancea,  ai  reddle,  Vene- 
tian red,  ani1>er,  Ac.  To  lome,  chalk  or 
pluter  of  Piria  had  been  added,  for  the  por- 
poae  of  increaiing  the  weight.  Many  of  tbe 
uruplcB  coniiited  of  ingar  and  itarch,  with 
only  anfficicnt  cocoa  to  impart  a  flannir. 
Cocou  containing  a  moderate  amonnt  of  ar- 
row-root or  other  atarch  muat  not  be  couoi- 
dered  adulterated  article*,  for  it  ii  impoaiible 
to  render  cocoa  aoluble,  or  rather  emnlaive, 
without  the  addition  of  tome  diOuaible  sab- 

Cocoa,  Flake.  Tbia  ia  formed  by  grinding 
the  nibs  in  a  mill,  conaiiting  of  two  conea, 
working  one  inaide  the  other.  Pure  flake 
cocoa  ii  nDtB  diluted  or  amalgamated  article; 
in  other  worda.  it  contains  no  angsi,  and  but 
a  trace  of  htarch. 

CocaaHiba.  The  bruiaed,  roaated  aeedi,  freed 
from  husk  and  membrane.  They  ought  to  be 
of  a  dnll-red  or  f^uyiah  colour,  but  are  fre- 
quently given  a  hrigUt-reil  colour  by  a  coaling 


of  Ver 


g  tbe  aeedi  are 
ih^  ud  aftar  having  Iwn  lor 
H  ■!•  mtBwi,  aw)  tba  Mmdn 


Cocoa,  Sol'nhle,  From  meoa  niba  and  lub- 
ancet  wliich  are  readily  goluhle  or  diffnaihlc 
.  water,  gronnd  together.  Sugar  and  lago 
I  or  arrow-root  are  the  dilucnta  need  by  reapect- 
able  makers  but  all  kind*  of  atarchea,  colonrel 
with  Venetian  red,  are  used  for  the  tnuhy 
articlea  whiuh  are  lold  to  the  poor.  No  form 
of  coco*  i*  nmUy  aolulile,  but  by  tbe  additton 
'or easily  diSiaible  aubatancM  an  article  ii  pro- 


!« 


2.  Cocoa,  Homceopathio.  A  kind  of  folii- 
Ue  cocoa  prepared  with  arrow-root,  bat  with- 
out sugar. 

3.  Cocoa,  IcELAyD-Moss.  From  cocoa  and 
Iceland  moss,  freed  from  its  bitter  principle, 
cetrarine.  Thiti  form  of  cocoa  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hewett,  and  ia  said  to 
form  a  very  valaable  article  of  diet  for  in- 
▼alids. 

4.  Cocoa,  Mabayilx^.  This  is  stated  to  be 
"  the  perfection  of  prepared  cocoa."  It  con- 
siflts  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  sago  flour,  the  last 
two  being  in  g^reat  excess. 

6.  Cocoa,  Cabaccab.  This  is  similar  to 
the  last*  being  a  mixture  of  coooo,  sug^,  and 
■ago  flour,  ^e  cocoa  used  in  its  manuflicture 
is  said  to  be  imported  from  the  Caraccas,  on 
the  north  coast  of  South  America,  and  to  pos- 
•ess  a  peculiarly  delicious  flavour. 

The  amount  of  flour  or  starch  in  these  so- 
called  soluble  cocoas  frequently  exceed  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  20  per  cent. 
Thev  have  been,  not  inaptly,  called  "  soupa." 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  a  new  variety 
of  soluble  cocoa  has  been  brought  into  the 
market.  It  is  sold  under  various  names,  thus, 
*  Theobromine,  or  Concentrated  Cocoa,  '  Cocoa 
Essence,' '  Cocioatina,'  &c  We  have  examined 
many  of  these  varieties,  and  flnd  them  to  con- 
■ist  of  pure  cocoa  deprived  of  about  two  thirds 
of  its  fkt.  It  appears  very  suitaUe  for  people 
of  weak  digestion. 

Obs,  No  warm  drink  that  we  take  ap- 
proaches cocoa  in  its  nutritive  character,  be- 
cause, while  performing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
exhilarating  work  of  coflee  or  tea,  it  presents 


L.  AfishoommoaiiitlMMid 
hemisphere^  from  aboot  4tf  to  71 
The  flesh  forma  a  moat  wholesoflM 
article  of  food.  The  beat  fiah  i 
about  the  neck ;  and,  when  fresk 
by  the  redness  of  the  gills,  frei 
eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  fir 
flesh.  The  fish  so  largely  impart 
foundUmd  (NewfoukdIiAVD  n 
beheaded,  split  open,  gutted,  and 
are  caught  by  millions  on  the ' 
CoD-BOUMSB  are  pickled  in  brine  i 
into  isinglass.  The  spawn  b 
CAVIABB,  and  the  liver  is  botii 
boiled  for  its  oil  (see  below). 

Cod  is  oekeballt  cookbd  1 
but  is  sometimes  baked,  or  cut  h 
broiled  or  fried.  Cod's  head  a 
with  oyster  sauce  is  a  favorite  d 
and  anchovy  sauce  are  also  good 

COD-LIY'ER  oil.  8wn.  Hoi'b 

B.  P. ;  (yUCVM  JBCOB^IB  ASBL'k 

DB  MoBUE,  Fr.  The  oil  obtan 
liver  of  the  common  cod  (plmm 
paraium). 

Prep,  1.  The  livers  being  i 
the  fish,  are  piled  on  layers  of  fli 
in  tubs  perforated  at  the  hot 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  consi 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 
putrefy,  the  oil  runs  oat  and  flow 
holes  in  the  tuba  into  vessels 
ceiveit. 

2.  The  partially  deoompoaed  11 
pieces,  are  heated  in  iron  pots  v 
and  the  oil  ia  poured  off  and  atf 
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to  latyPBhr^l^wlikhtMt- 
.  down  iDto  ■  Daifnnn  pvlpji 
kia  iB>ai  u  immMlimtelv  tniu- 

faagB,  vhcnee  the  cnl  dnuu 
tion,  whila  atm  wvm,  thii  nil 


H  Dale  jellow,  pal 
•  tetter  U  the  D 


v  cstnmielj  duagneable. 
iniiig  opiniaiu  1i>t«  b(«n  ei- 
cal  men  u  to  tb«  reUtiTB  Talu 
biQirii  and  jcUaw  vMiatic*. 
nr  oil  ■■  Mid  to  be  prepared  bj 
into  tbe  <a\,  and  then  eipoiing 
Dr.  Letbebjr  hM  applied  the 
testa  to  thU  nQch-minted 
H  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
Dfoeone. 

■e*.  Cod-lirer  oil  hu  acqiiued 
oo  for  ita  imwdial  powen  in 
(omptioa,  icnifaloiia  and  other 
tioni,  chronic  gont  and  rbeume- 
Ub  diieiee,  and  (eveial  other 
■•  gnwrallT  rappoeed  that  the 


«the  p 


-Dr. 


id  the  elemeate  of  the  bile.  Oar 
<  lad  n*  to  infer,  that  one  of  iti 
cnMituenta  ii  free  phoaphonu. 
s  dl  MDtaina  Ml<r  iXi  of  thia 
edl  II  aboiit  09  of  photiphoric 
Ik  marked  action  of  miniitc  doaea 
1  on  the  ufrTDiii,  raacnlar,  and 
tm,  a  well  koown  to  prerj  ex)ie- 
OB,  The  diSralty,  boweier,  of 
■ate  a  foim  adapted  for  adminia- 
Utherto  prcTcnted  phonphoruH 
■nIj  tmplojed  aa  a  tlienpeutic 
I  oMKle  u  TcmoTpd  by  the  cm- 
'  cod-liTBT  oil.     Nature  haa  here 

£ieiiiHly,  whicb  Uieingi^nnity 
to  produce  ariifldally.  Thin 
»ia  oot  bj  the  facta,  that  cod- 
■  Aow  formi  of  acrofala  and  other 
A  da  not  jicld  to  iodine,  and  thi 
■a  tf  tbe  oil  an  tbn  moat  actli 
B  the  Buatf^  phoaphonu.  W 
nkitnaionable  to  cooclude,  that 
fl  cod-liTer  oil  depend!  oi 
'fte  Binote  qnantitiea  of  iodine, 
■dthc  Flementa  of  tbe  biU,  i  "  ' 
■*  not  oo  anj  one  aejiarately  i  and 


Codeia  Ii  left  in  aolotion,  and 

obtained  in  Octahedral  eryitala  b;r  ipontane- 

■1  eraporalion.     It  ma*  be  fiirther  porifled 

bj  aolDlJon  in  ether.     B;  the  addition  of  ■ 

water  to  the  elber«a)  aolution,  and  apon- 

oa  evaporation,  it  ma;  be  obtained  quita 

pure  and  in  a  crjatalline  atate. 

ObM.  Tbu  morphia  ma^  be  rccorered  bj 
diluting  the  precipitate  m  weak  iolntioB  ot 

Prop,  Ife.  Fnaly  aolable  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  aolnbia  in  SO  parte  of  onld  and  17  parte 
of  bcnling  water.    Ita  aolution  in  the  latter,  bj 

K'dde  large,  tnitipweitt 
I  add*  it  fbrmi  cirabd- 
liMble  nlta.  Theee  poaaeM  the  dngnlar  pro- 
per^ of  ptodndng  a  ganeikl  and  violent  itch- 
ing of  the  aarftce  of  the  body  when  «■<■"■"■-- 
(end  iatomallj.  The  aame  lymptonu  fre- 
qoentlj  follow  tbe  eibibilion  of  □{riiun  and 
hjdrochlonte  of  morpbia.  and  are  referred  to 
the  pretence  of  oodeia.  The  commerdal  ma- 
riate  of  morphia  b^nentlj  oootaina  3}  to 
4g  of  codeia. 

TtttM.  It  ii  diatingniahed  from  morphia  bj 
rt  becomiogf  bloe  on  the  addition  of  aeaqni* 
chloride  of  iron,  nor  tnming  red  with  nitrio 
acid ;  and  by  not  being  preinpitated  bj  aro- 
monia,  when  diaaolved  in  hydrochloric  add 
and  miied  with  a  large  qoantity  of  water. 
Unlike  morphia,  it  ia  iaaoloble  in  weak  aoln- 
tiOD  of  poUaa.  and  ia  aolnble  in  ether.  The 
•alta  of  codeia  are  known  by  tinctore  of  galli 
g  down  a  enpioQi  precipitate  tram 
their  aolutioni;  thia  i^mw  not  occor  with  the 
aalta  of  morphia.  It  ia  diatingaiahed  from 
by  ita  aqoeona  aolntion  ihowing  an 
alkaline  rmetion  with  teat-paper. 

(XV'TSS.  The  teedt  or  berriee  of  the  Coff^ 
araiica  (Linn.)  or  ooffee  plant;  a  ahrub  of 
the  natural  order  CiaeAoaon*,  anb -order 
Coffiea,  indigenoua  in  tbe  low  moantainoni 
diatricta  of  Arabia  Felli,  and  largely  cnltivrnted 
in  varioui  other  parte  of  the  world.  Abont 
40  millioni  of  pounda  of  coffee  are  annually 
coniDDiad  in  thii  country,  and  the  conaamptiou 
for  the  whole  world  baa  been  ettimated  at 
about  GOO  miltiona  of  pounda.  The  aeedi  are 
muted  and  groand,  and  naed  in  tbe  form  of  a 
decoction  or  infoiion.  The  term  coffee  ia 
applied  to  tbe  prepared  beverage  aa  well  aa  to 
the  Med*.  Tbe  THlnable  propertiea  of  coffee 
are  inunly  dae  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid 


(a  far  it 


t  knuK-i 


(Cooley.)— Dow. 
Tiler,  lyrap,  or  orange  jniuej 
nnlaion  with  1  fl.  oi.  of  pep- 


Frep.,  1(0.  The  Sneat  kind  of  coffee  ia  that 
called  mocha,  from  Aden,  bnC  that  in  common 
line  ii  principally  Fupplied  from  the  Britiah 
plantatioDi  in  tbe  WvaC  Indies.  The  aelection 
being  miide,  tbe  berrlea  are  carefully  roaited 
in  revolving  cylindem  by  a  gradually  applied 
beat,  until  the  aroma  ia  well  developed,  and 
the  toughneaa  deitrojed.  Too  much  heat  ia 
avoided,  aa  the  volatile  and  aromatic  proper- 
tiea of  the  coffee,  and,  eonaequently,  tbe 
rjdaroar,  nra  (hereby  injured}  whilal.  Oil  ttw 
jotlifT  bnaii,   if  the   berriee    ara    routed  too 
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little,  they  produce  a  beverage  with  a  raw, 
green  taste,  very  liable  to  induce  uckness  and 
vomiting.  When  properly  roasted,  coffee  has 
a  lively  chocolate-brown  colour,  and  should 
not  have  lost  more  than  18}  of  its  weight  by 
the  process.  If  the  loss  exceeds  20{,  the 
flavour  suffers  in  proportion.  The  roasted 
coffee  should  be  placed  in  a  very  dry  situation, 
and  excluded  from  the  air  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  loses  flavour  by  keeping,  and  also  power- 
fully absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
by  reason  of  its  hygrometric  power. 

Qual,,  S^c.  Coffee  promotes  digestion,  and 
exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  when  strong, 
generally  occauons  watchfulness,  but  in  some 
phlegmatic  constitutions  induces  sleep.  Drunk 
in  moderation,  especially  if  combined  with 
sugar  and  milk,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  whole- 
some beverage  known.  The  various  qualities 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  persons, 
such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
moving dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be 
wholly  imaginary*  In  a  medicsd  point  of 
view,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  cerebral  stimu- 
lant and  anti-soporific,  and  as  a  corrector  of 
opium.  As  a  medicine,  it  should  be  strong, 
and  is  best  taken  only  lukewarm. 

Adult,,  ^c.  The  principal  substances  used 
for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,  are  caramel, 
roasted  chicory,  roasted  locust  beans,  roastod 
com,  &C.  Chicory  being  now  charged  with 
the  same  amount  of  duty  as  coffee,  is  not  con- 
sidered, in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  an  adulte- 
ration ;  nevertheless,  when  we  contrast  coffee 
with  chicory,  we  at  once  see  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  former  over  the  latter,  thus : — 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  whilst  chicory 
is  the  root  of  an  herbaceous  plant,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  more  virtues  exist  in  fruits 
and  seeds  than  in  roots. 

Coffee  contains  three  active  principles,  viz. 
an  essential  oil,  caffeia,  and  tannic  acid,  and 
these  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
system,  retarding  the  waste  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  exciting  the  brain  to  in- 
creased activity,  and  exhilarating  without  in- 
toxicating. Chicory  contains  none  of  these 
constituents. 

Coffee  exerts  on  the  system  highly  bene- 
ficial physiological  effects;  chicory  possesses 
medicmid  properties,  which  are  not  desirable 
in  an  article  ik  food. 

Chicory,  therefore,  is  very  objectionable, 
and  when  a  dealer  sells  a  mixture  of  coffee 
and  chicory  for  pure  coffee,  as  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  he  is  guilty  of  selling  an 
adulterated  article,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
accordingly. 

The  adulteration  with  caramel  or  chicory 
may  readily  be  detected  as  follows : — 

1.  A  spoonful  of  pure  coffee  placed  gently 
on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  cold  water  will 
float  for  some  time,  and  scarcely  colour  the 
liquid;  if  it  contains  caramel  or  chicory,  it 
vful  npdly  absorb  the  water,  and,  sinking  U> 


the  bottom  cf  the  glaatt  oodu 
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reddish-brown  tint  as  it  filla. 
of  applying  this  tett  ia  by  maOj  i 
spoonful  of  the  suspected  coffee  wll 
glassfhl  of  cold  water,  and  then 
glass  upon  the  table.    If  it  is 
rise  to  the  surface^  and  icuvely 
liquid,  but  if  caramel  or  chiecnyii] 
will  sink  to  the  bottom*  and  the 
tinged  of  a  deep  red,  as  befbie. 

2.  The  brown  colour  of  deoootioni 
of  roasted   coffee    beoomea 
treated  with  a  per-salt  of  iron;  andal 
green,  flocculent  predpitate  is 
colour  of  chicory  is  only  deepena^ 
otherwise  altered,  and  no  predpitaliiii 
under  the  same  treatmenL     A 
chicory  and  coffee  retaini  a 
colour  after  the  precipitate  has  i 
the   liquid    appears    browmah-j 
fracted  light    The  addition  of  a 
ammonia  water  aids  the 
precipitate. 

8.  Under  the  microscope  the 
chicory  may  be  readily  detected  1 
form,  and  ready  separation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  by  the 
abundance  of  the  pitted  tissue  or 
which  are  absent  from  coffee,  and  I7I 
of  the  spiral  vessels,  which  are  nrj\ 
coffee.  The  most  characteristic 
however,  and  that  by  which  diiaiyi 
easily  identified,  is  the  lactieifefM 
Roasted  com,  and  other  amylaoeom  1 
way  also  bo  detected,  in  the  same  n^^ 
peculiar  size  and  character  of  thai  ■ 
grains. 

Roasted  com,  beans,  Ac,  may  In  W 
by  the  cold  decoction  striking  a  bhi  4 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  Pure  coffM  ia  ■ 
deepened  a  little  in  colour  by  this  ibMh 

Obt.  A  few  years  ago  the  attatia  il 
scientific  world  was  drawn  to  tbi  fH 
roasted  coffee  leaves,  as  f uruishiBl  M^ 
for  a  beverage  unexcelled  in  ezcdl0Mi  \ 
coffee  berry  itself.  It  appean  that  thali 
prepared  for  use,  may  be  purchased fv^V 
lb.,  or  packed  ready  for  export  at  >d.J 
"  That  this  preparation  contains  a  ^""^ 
amount  of  the  nutritious  prindplei  ^  ^ 
evident  from  the  analysis ;  bat  as  tki  > 
can  only  be  collected  in  a  good  if*^ 
expense  of  the  coffee-bush,  it  ii  ''j 
whether  the  coffees  produced  bj  tki  * 
be  not,  after  all,  the  cheapest,  as  it  ^ 
is  the  best."  (Jury  Report,  £zMbitio">. 
Coffee  for  the  table  is  beat  prepan'  ^ 
aid  of  a  IVench  cafetiere,  or  ooA*  ' 
furnished  with  a  percolator  or  stiaii'f' 
will  permit  a  moderately  rapid  flltii^ 
produce  this  beverage  in  poMM 
necessary  to  employ  the  best  natetf^ 
preparation — fresh  roasted  and  fmh  ^ 
"At  least  1  oz.  of  coffee  ahoold  bi  * 
.make  8  common-sized  coffee-capMih  ^ 


COFFEE— COKB. 


asi 


tA  rtrong,  th*  qojuttitr  of 
donUcd."  (Coolcj.)  Min; 
rinkcra  ^jiDot  tolente  the 
bicli  ■•  ■  donbtfal  improrer 
revulin^  f&nlt  of  the  coffee 
'      ''    wmt  of  >treD([tb  Bud  | 


fliTotir.  Ths  inniiioD  it  llionjht  to  contain 
the  Iktter,  and  the  decoction  the  former;  a 
planiible,  but  nroiieoui  idea,  iinc«  both  of 
tbem  were  carried  off  by  tbe  ^t  water. 

A  much  better  methifd,  and  one  we  can  re- 
Lperieace,   ia   to   divide  tlw 


ic«-pot  abould  be  heated  pre-  i  eoAee  into  2  parla.    Boil  the  flrat  portion 
;  in  the  ccffee,  which  may  be   the  coffee-pot,  Tor  4  or  6   minDte^  than  add 

a  little  boiling  water.  Tlie  I  the  other  portion,  and  allow  it  to  infnae  alowiy 
'  of  bmlilig  coffee  ii  quite  i  for  abont  10  minatea,  the  colTee-pot  lid  bting 
■II  ita  flaTonr  and  aroma  i> '  kept  well  cloaed.  Tbia  gnet  a  coffee  poawai- 
bj  bailing  hot  wat«r.  In- 1  ing  a  flavour  wbicb  even  Hie  French  cannot 
cfu  and  agreeable  nutter  in   eiral. 

Inble;  it  cornea  off  with  the  '  Coba,  Enanee  of.  A  bigblj  concentnted 
fnalon,  and  needa  do  boiling."  ,  infmion  of  coffee,  prepared  b;  percolatioa  iritb 
Tejodice,  hooerer,  induce  the  boiling  water,  geotly  and  quickly  enporated 
li  to  boil  her  coffee,  it  ihonld  ta  about  Ird  or  Itfaof  ltabulk,andnuied  with 
acred  for  ■  miuQle^  aa  long  or  a  thick  aqoeous  extract  of  chicory  and  ayrap 
ijniva  it  conaiderablj.  of  burnt  lugar,  ao  aa  to  give  the  whole  tba 

a  prepared  in  a  common  pot, ,  oonsalence  ot  treacle.  The  proportionj  of  the 
:  flnt  made  hot,  the  boiling,  drj  iogredieuti  ahould  be-— coffee,  4  partaj 
poored  over  the  powder,  and  !  chicory,  2  parti ;  burnt  angar  (caramel).  I 
mly  tbe  plan,  put  in  flrat.  It '  part  It  ahoold  be  kept  in  well-corked  bo(- 
.ept  atirnd  for  4  or5  minutea, '  tlea  in  a  cool  place.  Thia  prepanttion  ia  very 
lid  ba  poured  oat  and  returned  I  oonvenient  for  making  eit«mporaneoua  coffee; 
poalion  repealed  3  or  4  time*, ,  bot  tbe  beverage  ao  made,  though  nperior  to 

allowed  to  lepoaa  (or  a  few  I  much  ot  that  sold  at  coffec-bonua,  ia  iDferior 
generally  become  fine  of  itaelf.  i  in  flavoor,  aroma,  and  {uqaancy.  to  that  we 
'  '     ■-■--'•'      -"J  accortomed  to  drink  nt  bome.     Mnch  of 


.mplj 


'  well  atirred  up  teveml  timea 
Tning  it  up  to  aettle  for  nae. 
■etimaa  eluifled  by  adding  a 
■,  a  amall  piece  i^  clean  eel- 
'  a  ipoonful  of  white  of  egg. 

1  cantoining  the  made  coffee 
th,  ind  to  apriuklc  over  ita 
opfnl  of  cold  water,  which  from 
rity  dcacendi,  and  carnci  the 
I  it.  Another  plan  touieCimea 
np  %  cloth,  pretiaualy  lUpped 
I,  round  the  cofl'ee-pot.  Thii 
Boolj  pnctiied  by  the  Arabiana 
nrbood  of  Yemen  and  Moka, 
liflai  the  liquor,  unleu  a  very 
tf chicory  iapreaent.  Jtahould 
kit  tbe  nae  of  iainglsH,  white  of 
<  utifleial  Buinga,  remove  much 
a^  and  vivacity  of  the  liquor. 
.  Bbii  are  remarkable  for  the 
f  of  thrir  coffee,  generally  allow 
J]  laige  coffee-cupful  of  water, 
McatTeeboth  newly  ground  and 
.  A  thred  of  lafrron,  or  a  little  |  a  little  CHmuiel. 
antly  added,  whilitt  tbe  perco-  j  6.  Covfbi,  (iaitMAir.  Syn.  ScCCOBI  O., 
tiigeneraUy  employed.  When  ■  Ciucobi  o.  From  chicory  or  succory.  Uind 
da  eommoD  coflee-pot,  he  gene- 1  both  for  foreign  coiTce,  sud  to  adulterate  it 
M  water  into  £  parti.  Thefintl  OU.  All  the  above  arc  roasted,  licfors 
nra  baiting  bot,  and  allowe  it  to  '  grinding  them,  with  a  little  fat  or  huJ.  Tbow 
(ninntta;  he  tben  poura  thu  1  which  are  larger  than  coffee-berries  are  cut 
piHBbIa,  and  binli  the  grounds  |  into  amall  sltcus  before  being  roasted.  They 
tim  wUh  the  remaining  half  of  ;  pOMess  none  of  the  cihilarating  prapertias  or 

IBM  aa  tUa  hai  dapodtod  tbe  i  medicinal  virtues  of  foreign  coffee.        

liHnli^  nd  tniiad  with  the  COISB.  See  MiDiu  and  ELECTBOTYnva. 
tl^fti  vHUt  jaoemt  a  to  ob-  COKE.  CIiaiTfd  or  carboniied  coaL  T^ 
tf  lt»  t^mtgti  t  wall  at  tbe  I  principle  of  iU  tasia-alaKtMie  it  uhuIh  to  tiub 


the  lo-called  '  Eiaence  of  Coffee*   i 
tieade  and  burnt  sugar,  flavoured  w 

Cofba,  Baule'a  Patent  This  is  prepared  by 
mixing  condensed  milk  with  a  very  concen- 
trated eaience  of  coffee  and  evaporating  at  ■ 
tow  temperature  (ia  canto,  if  poaiible),  antil 
the  mixture  acquirea  the  consistence  of  a 
lymp  (coffee  lyrup),  paste  (coffee  paste),  or 
candy  (coffee  caudy).  The  kst  msy  be  pow- 
dered (coffee  powder,  dry  essence  of  coffee). 

CoSta,  BubtUtntaa  fbr.  These  are  nQmc^on^ 
but  are  now  seldom  employed,  owing  to  tbe 
cheapness  of  tlie  genuine  article,  and  tbe  strin- 
gency of  the  revenue  laws.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  following  : — 

1.  Comi,  AcOBIt.  From  acorns  deprived 
of  their  shells,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted. 

2.  Coffee,  Bkait.  Horae-beani  roaitj>d 
along  with  a  little  honey  or  sugar. 

3.  CoFFKR,  Beet-hoot.  From  the  yellow 
beet-ruot,  sliced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and 
gronnd  with  a  little  coffee. 

4.  CoTFlK.   Dakdelion.     From  dandelioD 
'ed,  dried,  roasted,  and  ground  with 
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coke  in  ovens. 

2.  Gas  COKE;  dtrtilled  coeb.  The  cinder 
left  in  the  pns-retorts.  Gruy;  producca  a 
weak  heat,  insutlicient  to  smelt  iron. 

3.  Shale  coke;  mineral  carbon.  From 
bitaminous  shale,  bumt^  in  covered  iron  pot«, 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making 
bone-black;  or  in  piles.  Black  and  friable. 
Used  to  clarify  liquids,  but  is  vastly  inferior 
to  bone-black,  and  doca  not  abstract  the  lime 
from  syrups.    See  Fuel,  Pit-coal,  &c. 

COLCHICnr'A.  S^n.  Col'chicine,  Col- 
CHi'ciA.  A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by 
Gieger  and  Hesse  in  the  seeds  of  the  Colehi- 
cum  autumnaU  or  common  meadow  saffron. 
It  also  exists  in  the  corms  or  bulbs. 

Prep.  Macerate  the  bruised  seeds  in  boiling 
alcohol,  add  magnesia,  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, and  filter.  By  cautious  evaporation 
colchicine  will  be  deposited,  and  may  be  purified 
by  re-solution  and  crystallisation  in  alcohol. 

Prop^  ^e.  Odourless;  bitter;  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 
It  is  very  poisonous,  i^th  of  a  grain,  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12  hours.  It 
differs  from  veratria  in  being  soluble  in  water 
and  crystalline,  and  in  the  non-production  of 
sneezing  when  cautiously  applied  to  the  nose. 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  this  alkaloid  of  a 
yellowish-brown ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  of  a  deep 
Tiolety  passing  into  indigo-blue,  green,  and 
yellow.    It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

GOL'CHICUIC.  Syn.  Mea'dow  saf'tbon; 
CoLCHicux  AUTUMVALB  (Linn.),  L.  The 
ran^nt  and    dried    mrma    or   bnlhs   (aolrhini 


an  atmosphere  at  a  tempentoii 
healthy  standard,  a  seniatioa  d 
exi)erienced,  produced  by  the  pft 
caloric  or  heat  of  the  body  int 
mt.'iliuiu.  If  this  abstraction  of  cs 
the  (jnantlty  produced  by  the  y 
the  temperature  of  the  body  deer 
ginks  below  the  point  at  which  t 
of  life  can  be  performed.  This  d 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  gradual ; 
sensation  of  coldness  changes  int 
nation  for  voluntary  motion;  ne 
drowsiness,  followed  by  numbnes 
sibility.  At  this  pointy  if  the  su 
rescued,  and  remedial  measures  ] 
to,  death  inevitably  and  rapidly  ei 

The  prevention  of  the  effects  of 
in  the  use  of  ample  food  and  dot] 
tioned  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
exposure  to  be  endured,  and  the  I 
wearer.  The  circulation  of  the  \ 
be  promoted  by  active  exerci»e^  i 
position  to  sleep  shaken  off  by  ina 
exertion.  The  principal  endeavoi 
to  keep  the  extremities  and  chest 
this  can  be  accomplished,  no  dan 
feared. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  prodoced 
cold,  the  patient  i^onld  be  laid 
remote  from  the  fire,  and  bathe 
salt-and- water,  or  water  to  which  i 
or  vinegar  has  been  added;  afta 
body  should  be  wiped  diy,  and  i 
duously  applied  by  the  hands  of  tb 
(warmed) ;  as  many  operating  at 
convenientiv  do  nn.     G^nfl*  ■Hmn 
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A  Buiw-whit«,  bland  o!nt- 
niriatenoe  of  goad  lard,  and 
•iitate  tar  tbmt  eici  plant 
no  object,  Mpeciall  j  for  as- 
e  ikcb  It  i*  nnnmoDlj  •old 
■•  m  haling  ■pplication  to 
•d  mi&ew  gaxTtUj.  The 
ire  RiTcn  nndcr  tb«  head  of 
■  (irhkli  •««).    Tha  follow- 

rnmbDlL)  From  vbite  mz, 
oit,*ta.;  Toae-water,  a  oi. ; 
f  Tcaea,  6  dnpii.  Halt,  and 
in  tta*  oil  of  almonda  bj  a 
olrr  tbc  boru  in  the  raac- 
Ml  to  be  wannad  a  little  and 
t«d  al;  laMly,  add  Uie  <nl  of 


Wopka.  at  BinntnBham,  «j»  :—••  Although 
daring  Kverat  weeka  after  the  addition  of  tbe 
lalphnrir  arid  to  the  treacle  beer,  drank  at  tbe 
vorka,  littte  advantaf^e  leemed  U)  be  derived, 
jet  the  eaaee  of  lead  colic  became  gradoall* 
Iwa  frequent,  and  aince  October  of  that  jMr, 
or  during  a  period  of  flileeo  month»,  not  a 
angle  eaae  of  lead  eblic  has  occnrted  amongit 
tbe  people."  (■  lancet.')  See  Svlpbifuo 
Bm  and  SdilFsttbio  Aois. 

Oolie,  Spaanud'ie.  Harked  b;  a  flootoating 
pain  about  the  naiel,  which  goea  awaj  and 
retuma  bj  itarta,  often  leaving  the  patient 
for  Kime  time.  The  bellj  U  aiuallj  soft,  and 
the  intcntinea  may  oflen  be  felt  in  Inmpa, 
which  move  about  nnder  tha  band,  or  are 
wbolljabseut  faratime.  It  ia unaccompanied 
by  flatalency.  The  remediea  are  warm  fmieD- 
Col'ica,  L.  The  belly-ache  i  tatione,  warm  cljiten,  and  carminative^  ae- 
ame  ia  popolariy  given  to  all  companied  by  amall  doees  of  camplior  and 
lominal  pain*,  without  refe-    opium. 

.     There  are  Kveral  varietiea         CoUft  StnMTk'oeona.       Harked   by   aavere 
noticed  below.  griping  puna  and  constipation  of  tbe  bowela. 

The  remediei  ace  powerful  cathartics,  aa  fall 
doaei  of  calomel,  aloes,  eolocynth,  jalap,  &«, 
followed  by  puigatave  iilts,  aa  lulphate  of 
magueeia,  or  mlphate  of  soda. 

COLLCDKHr.  Sy».  Coe.lo'diuk,  L.,  B.  P. 
A  viscid  Haid  formed  by  lUssolving  pyroiylin 
(ScbOnbein's  gnu-cotton)  in  a  mrxtare  of  ether 
and  alcohoL  Id  nrgmy,  it  ia  oaed  in  its  natural 
state,  and  combined  with  certain  elastic  and 
medicinal  Babatanres.  Ia  phologn^ltji,  it  is 
Dsed  In  combination  with  agenta  that  render 
it  sensitive  tO  the  action  nf  tight. 

Collodion.  8n,  Pliih  coLUisioir.  The 
rollowing  are  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
plain  c^odion  for  surgical  purpotei : — 

Prep.  1.  (Ph,  U.  S.)  Nitrate  of  potaaaa, 
in  powder,  10  oi. ;  sulphuric  acid,  81  fl.  oi. ; 
triturate  together  in  a  wedgwood  mortar  until 
ucifomily  mixed;  then  add  of  fine  carded 
cotton  (free  from  impurities),  |  oi. ;  and  by 
means  at  the  pestle  or  a  glawi  md,  saturate  it 
thoroughly  with  the  liquor  for  a  period  of  about 
'  lates;  next  transfer  the  cotton  to  a 
itaiuiug  water,  and  wash  it  in  aue- 
pirtiODH  of  pure  water,  with  agitation 
ana  pressnre,  until  the  washings  cease  to  affect 
litmus  paper  or  a  solulion  of  chloride  of  b*. 
nam  ;  it  is  then  to  be  spread  out  and  dried  by 
a  very  gentle  hest,  and  ilixMilvcd  by  agitation 
iu  a  stoppered  bottle  with  rectified  sulphuric 
ether,  1  quart,  to  whiph  rectified  spirit  (alcohol), 
I  fl.  oz..  has  been  previously  added. 

2.  (Hittlhe.)    Nitrate  of  potasaa,  40  parte  j 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  60  parts  j  carded 

cotton,  2  parts ;  proceed  m  last  until  the  dry 

measfor  tlie  spasinixlii'  i  cottou  is  obtsioed,  then  take  of  the  prepared 

fail,  after  the  bowels    cotton,  8  parts;  rectified  sulphuric  ether,   IS-*) 

IvacHted,  small  doses  I  parts;    mix  in  a   well -stoppered    bottle,    and 

^aj  ba  administered,    agitate  it  for  some  ininntes  ;  then  add.  gradn 

■WMtnad  water   very    ally,  rectitied  alcohol,  1  parti  and  conUnue  bo 

»■  anljAaric  add,  had   shake  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  ncquir™ 

n    Mr.  BuMoa,  Uk/»  ajmipjr  conaiiUncf.     It  may  be  now  paaaed 


i  by  improper 
a.  The  treatment  may  be 
noommended  for  bilious  or 

In  thia  variety  the  pain  Is 
tnnaient,  acompanied  by 
«a,  and  vomiting.  Tbefieces, 
,  dark-colonred,  and  offensive. 
adie*  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue 
cynth,  or  aloes,  followed  by  a 
f  of  Epwm  salts  or  Glauber's 


It  Harked  by  constipation, 
tUfteniion  of  tbe  bowel*  by 
by  B  rambling  noiae,  Ac.    It 

dneed  by  the  use  of  indiges- 

nd  slops.    The  remedies  arc, 

aetnre  of  rhubarb  combined 

jt  iX  essence  of  peppermint. 
affmd  relief,  au   Aheniethy 

I,  waahed  down  with  a  glass 

Ur,  aa  peppermint,  cinnamon, 

JMatbepain  iaextreme,  warm  '  vessel  c 

tla  belly,  or  a  canuinative 

nlly  give  relief. 

■t.      ^U.      PLnHn'BB'H    COLIC, 

LuDC;  Col'ica  picto'nuu, 

y-sche.  It  ia  marki'd  by  oh- 
aa,  acrid  bilious  vomitinfpi, 
out  the  r^on  of  tlio  navel, 
IS  in  the  inteatinea,  and  a  ten- 


^«lw  AAU  Wbita-kmd  llbroagb  a  cloth ;  but  a  better  Way  to  prevent 
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loie  is  to  lot  it  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
decant  the  clear  portion. 

3.  (Lauras.)  This  process  only  difiPera  from 
No.  2  in  the  following  particulars : — The  cotton 
is  immersed  for  12  minutes,  then  rinsed  2  or 
3  times  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  4  parts^ 
and  water,  200  parts.  LIstly,  it  is  plunged 
again  into  simple  water,  and  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  IT  to  86°  Pahr. 

4.  (B.  P.)  I^yroxyUn,  1  part;  rectified 
spirit,  12  parts;  ether,  36  parts;  mix  the 
ether  and  spirit,  and  add  the  pyroxylin. 

6.  (Parrish.)  Thoroughly  saturate  clean 
carded  cotton,  ^  oz.,  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  4  ii.  oz.,  previously 
mixed  and  aUowed  to  become  co(d ;  mac«;rate 
for  12  hours;  wash  the  cotttm  in  a  large 
quantity  of  uniter ;  tlien  free  it  from  the  water 
by  successive  washings  in  alcohol,  and  dissolve 
in  ether,  3  pints. 

Oht,  For  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  water.  The  ordinary  commcrcia] 
oil  of  vitriol,  s]>.  gr.  1'84>  may  be  used.  IVo- 
fessor  Procter,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  preference 
to  the  process  with  the  mixed  acidH  (No.  5), 
and  directs  that  the  cotton  should  be  aUowed 
to  macerate  for  four  days.  In  drying  the 
cotton  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
an  explosion. 

Utes,  S^e,  In  turgery,  plain  collodion  is  em- 
ployed as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection to  abraded  surfaces.  On  drying,  it 
unites  the  former  closely,  and  preserves  the 
latter  fh>m  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  being  transparent^  it  ad- 
mits of  the  progress  of  the  wound  being  in- 
spected when  necessary.  Such  is  its  adhesive 
power,  that  a  piece  of  cloth  cemented  with  it 
to  the  dry  palm  of  the  hand  will  support  a 
weight  of  25  to  30  lbs.  The  i)arts  to  which  it 
is  applied  should  be  freed  from  moisture.  See 
CoLouKKD,  Elastic,  Medicated  and  Vesi- 

CATINQ  COLLODIOKS  (Lelow). 

CoUodioA,  Blis'tering.  See  VESiCATiira  Col- 
lodion. 

Collodion,  Ck>roared.  S^n,  Collodiux  Tiirc- 
TUM,  L.  Frep.  (CuUn.  IIosp.)  Collodion,  2 
oz. ;  palm  oil,  1  dr.;  alkanet  root,  q.  s.  to 
colour  (say  15  grs.);  digest  and  decant  the 
clear.  Colour  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  skin  than  that  of  common  collodion,  whilst 
it  is  more  flexible ;  but  it  is  weaker  than  the 
latter. 

Collodion,  Elas'tic.  Frep.  1.  (Lauras.)  Heat 
together  Venice  turpentine,  2  parts ;  castor  oil, 
2  parts;  and  white  wax,  2  parts;  add  sul- 
phuric  ether,  6  parts ;  and  mix  all  with  the 
product  of  No.  3  (above),  that  is,  to  the  col- 
lodion formed  with  8  parts  of  prepared  cotton, 
125  ether,  and  8  alcohol 

2.  (C.  S.  Band.)  Dissolve  prepared  cotton 
(No.  5,  above),  2  drs.,  in  sulphuric  ether,  5  fl. 
oz.;  thfn  addy  Venice  turpentine,  2  drs.,  and 
complete  the  solution  by  slight  agitation. 


Obe.    The  collodion  made  hw  €iAm\ 
above  processes,  when  applied  to 
forms  a  transparent  peHicJe^  mon 
more  difficult  to  remove  Uian  that  of 
collodion. 

Collodion,  Xdl'loitod.  Ithasbeai 
to  medicate  collodion  in  several  wtjs\ 
practice  has  not  found  much  fitvov 
medical  professioiL.  The  foUowiBg  |j 
tions  have  been  described :—  ) 

Collodion,  Aconitb.  From  umM 
by  a  similar  formula  to  that  of  »*^"1 
{below). 

Collodion,  Billadohha.  Fnp,  II 
select  belladonna  leaves,  powdered,  I 
ether,  12  fl.  oz.,  with  alcohol  (dSQ,  4 
for  six  hours.  Pack  in  a  percolator,  ai 
on  alcohol  till  a  pint  of  tincture  is  sU 
in  this  dissolve  pyroxylin  (gun^^ottcri 
and  Canada  balsam,  ^  oz.     UaedMMAm 

for  BELLADONNA  FLASTBK. 

Collodion,  Canthabidin.  See  Ti 
iNO  Collodion. 

Collodion,  Iodine.  Prep,  Diaolfi 
and  Canada  bulsam,  of  each,  ^  ot.,  in  cd 
1  pint.  Used  MB  a  substitute  for  loDm 
ment. 

Collodion,  FhotograpVic  Thers  i 
many  methods  adopted  for  prepsriif 
graphic  collodion,  that  a  large  vohut 
be  filled  with  notices  of  them.  Wi 
merely  give  Mr.  Hardwich's  fonni^  vUl 
much  esteemed  by  practical  phoihn 
The  preparation  of  a  sensitive  tm 
whether  positive  or  negative,  indite 
distinct  operations,  namely,  the  fonMl 
the  pyrox}'lin  or  gun-cotton,  the  otwiori 
this  into  plain  collodion,  and  the  fioil  fi 
of  iodising  the  collodion. 

1.  Collodion,  Poeltive.  (Hardwidi.)  li 
the  FYBOXYLIN  : — Take  sulphuric  sdii 
1845,  at  60°  Fahr.,  12  fl.  ox.;  nitrie  to 
gr.  1-45,  at  60^  12  fl.  oz.;  water,  4  i 
mix,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  fi&  to 
then  immerse  cotton,  300  grauu.  (' 
cotton  is  foimd  to  gvlatinisc  or  diiioN 
acid  mixture,  the  quantity  of  water  bto8 
and  may  be  reduced  to  3  fl.  ox.)  Ths 
should  be  well  pulled  out  in  pieces,  ** 
about  30  grains  each ;  and  should  b0 
the  acid  for  about  8  minutes,  the  Yt0^ 
covered  over.  It  is  taken  out  with 
spatula,  squeezed  to  remove  add,  wM 
at  least  24  hours  by  a  stream  of  wft^ 
squeezed  in  a  doth,  and  pulled  out 
To  form  the  plain  collodion  :— Shftlj 
dry  pyroxylin,  48  grains,  with  aloohO 
'805,  1|  fl*  oz.,  and  then  add  ethtn 
'725, 4i  fl.  oz.  The  solution  shonld  b« 
to  rest  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  ^ 
fluid  should  be  decanted  fVvm  the  ^ 
To  prepare  the  iodising  BOLUnov : — 
iodide  of  ammonium,  1|  dr.;  iodid0 
mium,  1^  dr.;  bromide  of  amnoCl 
grains ;  powder,  and  dissolve  inaloobo 
\'^^  \a  '^Ai^,  V^  ^  QL.    '^W  coD^ 


COLLODION— COLL  YliI0M. 
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tiiV  Uw  Mlution  to  it  in  th< 
L  part  Milntion  to  S  parts  eol- 
■iiifil  (mllodkiD  ihoiild  be  kept 
X  w»A.t  before  ming.  If  re- 
«diata  UM,  idd  a  few  dropt  of 
olntioo  of  iodine,  formed  by 
nuBS  af  iodine   in  1  fl.  oi.  m 

Uidwid  Teoomtnendi  that  the 
betng  eo&Tcrted  into  pjroiyUn, 
Mad  In  tiling  Tor  two  hoai 


1  (2  < 


a  the 


ly  heiag  aftenriirdt  repe«t«dly 
ied.  The  purett  nitric  add.  ip. 
1  ba  employed,  but  the  ordiiuT; 
Ltphnrie  acid  (dl  of  vitriol)  ii 
c  ba  DM.  To  purify  the  KTUBB, 
of  a  oertaia  oxoniwd  principle, 
lecompoae  the  iodising  aalutioii, 
h  rennnmeiidj  the  foUuwing 
e  the  b)Mt  muhed  ether  of  com- 
itate it  tboronghly  with  a  *nuU 
nte  aulphune  acid,  and  theo  in- 
tt  a  retort,  and  diitil  over  ooe 
Eobcd  oied  ii  of  the  itrength  of 
aUolutu  alcohol ;   it  shonld  be 

a,  lac'atiTa,  (Hardwich.)  To 
rBOXTUH  : — Take  of  lolpliaric 
1-M5,  at  eO',  18  0.  01. 1  nitHc 
k-4T5,  at  6Cr,  6  B.  la.;  water,  SI 
hSDOgraiiu.  Uii,aiidaUow  the 
to  Ml  to  IbCf  Fahr.  The  weight 
jUb  (Mght  to  be  375  Enini.  To 
an  oouADioa  :— Take  alcohol, 
.  I  galloa;  ether,  ip.  gr,  '729, 1 
Ilia,  1900  graini.      Saturate  the 


L  (PaUMinm  lodiur.)  Iodide  of 
IHgrduj  alcohol,  ip.  gr.  '816, 
IMb  uid  diaaolve  in  the  aicohul, 
itttti  to  lH^.—t.  (CadmiaiD 
Uda  of  cadmium,  17U  groing ; 
p.  -BIS,  10  A.  01.  Dinolie  in  thu 
tm,—e,  (Bromo-iodiier.)  Bromide 
■ittfnini;  iodide  of  aniinomum, 
I  kdid*  of  cadmlani,  90  graiiu ; 
P-m  10  fl.  01.  PulveriMQ,  and 
w  coll  To  leniitiie  the  callo- 
■  IkM  parti  one  part  uf  either  a,  b, 

H  c(  the  practical  direction*  given 

'■^o(  RMiTiri  couflDio.t  apjily 

LLODioH.     Nothing 

t  practice  will  ever 

g  collodion  for  pho- 

Utboogh   formula-   of 


nunn  c 


'  **■••  SHW  he  naed,  il 

elht  thsrMiilUareei 


CoILmUod,  Vee'lcaUng.     Syn.    Bus'TBRiNa 

COLLODIOII,   CaHTUAIt'lDIII    C. ;     COLLO'UIVK 

Tm'lOAHB.  L,  Prep.  1.  (Tichborne.)  Coarsely 
powdered  cantharidea,  6  ox.,  are  pUced  looaely 
in  a  diaphkoement  apparatua  (provided  with  a 
tap  to  regulate  the  How),  and  treated  with 
ether  from  methylated  apirit,  13  fl.  oi.,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  2  0.  oi.,  preiiouily  mixed 
t(^ther.  After  the  fluid  hai  paawd  thtongh, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  debrit  hii  retained 
by  absorption  7  fl.  oa.,  which  muat  he  diiplaced 
l^  the  ^aduol  addition  of  methylated  ipirlta 
of  wine,  7  fl.  oz.  If  properly  managed,  there 
il  uot  the  leaat  danger  of  the  admiituro  of 
the  apiriU  with  the  percolated  menstruum,  as 
the  animal  anbatance  of  the  fliei  swells  con- 
aidcrably  ander  the  prolonged  influence  of  the 
apiriti  of  wine,  so  that  the  same  bulk  will  be 
insnfflcient  to  quito  dispUce  the  ether.  The 
ethereal  eolation  ihonld  be  made  to  measure 
^tly  15  fl.  01.  with  a  little  spirit^  and  may 
then  be  canverted  into  a  coUodion  by  the 
■dilition  of  pyroiylin,  \  oz. 

"**     The  glacial  acid  playi  a  double  part 

preparation.      It  dissolve*   the  csn- 

tharidin,  and  at  the  same  time  givet  to  the 

collodion  fllm  the  essential  property  of  poro- 

ty.     Ordinary  collodion  is  nseless  ai  an  es- 

pient,  for  it  produces  a  tough  and  contractile 

fUm,  which  really  screens  the  akin  from  the 

action  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bliiteriog 

material. 

8.  (Iliich.)    Cantharidin,  16  gn.;  pyroiy- 

1,  20  gr*.  i   ractified  ether,  \\  oi. ;   ac«tia 

her,  i  OI.  i  dissolve. 

3.    (tEtUnger.)     Ether  of  eantharidea  and 
collodion,  equal  part*. 

Utt.  Veiicating  colktdion  ia  naed  m  m 
itant.  No.  1  was  introduced  in  1862,  and 
hai  many  advantagea  over  the  other  two. 
Air.  Tlchborne  thua  described  the  moat  effec- 
tual method  of  naiog  it  in  the  'Pbarm. 
'  mm.'  1 — "  The  part  upon  which  the  hliater  ii 
<  be  raised  should  be  painted  with  the  vesi- 
,nt  to  the  dcsiml  citeiit,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  bliHtvr  produced  slwaya  pxtendii  to  about 
one  tenth  uf  an  inch  beyond  tlie  margin  of  the 
npace  covered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give 
[1  coating  of  coniiiderabtu  thirliness,  and  lo 
ensure  thia  resnit  the  brnah  shonhl  be  passed 
over  and  over  again,  until  about  \  dr.  haa  been 
used  to  the  square  inch,  or  less  when  operst- 
ing  upon  a  teudtr  epidermis.  It  is  desirable 
to  place  over  the  intended  blister  a  piece  of 
oil  silk,  or.  what  is  still  better,  a  piece  of  sheet 
gntta  pcrcha,  somewhat  larger  tliaa  the  sur- 
face painted,  as  this  will  atop  the  eihalationi 
of  the  skin,  and  so  render  it  moist  and  per- 
meable. In  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  if  thu  cuticle  ia  bard,  the  collodion  ahould 
be  wiped  off  with  a  little  cotton-wool  moistened 
with  ether,  when  thu  blister  will  almost  in. 

COLXOIS.    See  DiALTHiB. 
C0LLTR1UK.   [L.]   In  mediciM  and  pLw- 
mac^,  a  topical  remedy  for  diacases  of  the  eje. 
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COLOCYNTH— COLOUBINO. 


Formerly  the  term  collyrinm  was  applied  to 
any  medicament  employed  to  restrain  de- 
fluxions. 

Collyr'iQm,  Dry.  8yn,  Ete  powdeb  ;  Col- 
ltb'ittm  sic'cum,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dapaytren.) 
White  sagar,  1  dr. ;  red  oxide  of  mercary,  10 
grs. ;  oxide  of  zinc,  20  gn. ;  mix. 

2.  (Lagneau.)  Sngar  candy,  2  parts;  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  1  part. 

8.  (Falconer.)  Chloride  of  barinm,  1  gr, ; 
sugar  candy,  1  dr, 

4.  (Radius.)  Calomel  and  white  sugar,  of 
each,  \  dr. ;  opium,  10  grs. 

6.  (Recamier.)  Oxide  of  zinc  and  sug^r 
candy,  equal  parts. 

6.  (Velpeau.)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
sugar  candy,  equal  parts. 

7m  (Wiseman.)  Acetate  of  soda,  10  grs.; 
powdered  opium,  1  gr. ;  sugar  catidy,  i  dr. 

Obi.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
ingredients  in  the  above  preparations  should 
be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  careful 
trituration  in  a  wedgwood  mortar.  For  use, 
a  small  pinch  is  placed  in  a  quill  or  straw,  and 
blown  into  the  eye  previously  opened  with  the 
fingers.  On  the  whole,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  unnecessary  preparations,  and  are  unsafe, 
except  in  skilful  hands. 

OoUyrium,  Liq'uid.    See  Water  (Eye). 

CoUyrium,  Unct'uouB.  See  Ointment  (Eye). 

COL'OCnrTH  (-sXnth).  Stfn,  (Coloctnth 
pina?.,  CoLOCTNTniDis  pulpa,  B.  P.)  Bit'- 
TEB  AP'pLE,  Bitter  oourd.  Bitter  cu'cum- 
BEB,  Peeled  coloctnth;  Coloquint'ida, 
Coloctnth'is  (B.  p.),  L.  The  decorticated 
fruit  or  pulp  of  the  CitruUug  Colocynikis 
(Schrad. — Ph.  L.),  or  Citcumis  ColocyntkU 
(Linn. — Ph.  £.  &  !>.)•  It  is  an  acrid,  drastic 
purge  and  hydragogue,  and  cannot  be  given 
alone  with  safety;  but,  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  it  forms  some  of  our  most 
useful  cathartic  medicines. 

COLOCTNTH'nr.  Syn,  Coloctnth 'iuM, 
L.  The  bitter,  purgative  principle  of  colo- 
cynth.         

COL'OPHENE.  Formed  by  distilling  oil  of 
turpentine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
A  colourless,  viscid,  oily  liquid ;  with  a  high 
boiling-point ;  and  exhibiting  a  bluish  tint  by 
reflected  light. 

GOL'OPEOVT.    See  Resin. 

COLDXTB  BLnrDKESS.  Sifn,  Dal'tonism. 
A  curious  defect  of  vision,  from  which  the  eye 
is  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours.  It  is  of 
three  Kinds  :^l.  An  inability  to  distinguish 
any  colour  properly  so  called,  the  person  being 
only  able  to  distinguish  white  and  black,  light 
and  shade.  2.  An  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  or  between  these  and  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  hues,  such  as  green,  purple,  orange, 
and  brown.  8.  An  inability  to  distinguish 
nicer  shades  and  hues,  as  grays  and  neutral 
tints.  The  first  form  is  rare;  the  second  and 
third  are  common.  Dr.  Qeorge  Wilson  found 
timt  ot  1164  persons   examined  by  "him  Vn 


Edinburgh,  65,  or  1  in  177,  wem 
of  these,  21  ooi^fbaiided  red  « 
brown  with  green,  and  25  bine  i 

OOL'OUBnrG.  Syn.  Bbanv 
Brewbb'8  c,  Spibit  a.  Cab'av 
bi'na,  L.  Prep.  Brown  snga 
an  iron  vessel  over  the  fire^  1 
black  and  bitter,  stirring  it  wdl 
after  which  water  is  added,  and 
a  syrup.  In  the  nuiking  of  bn 
white  sugar  is  more  frequently  x 

Ob*,  Some  persona  use  Imu 
solve  the  burnt  sugar.  Care  x 
not  to  overbum  it,  as  a  great 
thereby  rendered  insoluble.  Th 
not  exceed  430°,  nor  be  less  th 
Fahr.  The  process,  for  nice  e 
best  conducted  in  a  bath  of  i 
which  a  little  bismuth  has  hi 
reduce  its  melting-point  to  about 
powdered  resin  or  charcoal  or  a  ; 
put  upon  the  surface  of  the  me 
the  oxidisement  of  the  alloy.    Sc 

COL'OUBS.  White  light  fion 
a  compound  nature,  and  may  b 
into  rays  of  different  colours,  f 
guished  seven  primitiyb  colc 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  ycllov 
red.  Sir  D.  Brewi^ter  is  disp 
that  four  of  these  colours  are  rea 
and  that  three,  namely,  blue,  ye 
alone  deserve  the  name  of  pri 
colours  of  natural  objects  are 
result  from  the  power  possessed 
faces  of' absorbing  some  of  the 
of  light,  while  they  reflect  or  tn 
case  may  be,  the  remainder  of  thi 
an  object  appears  red  because 
causes  to  disappear  the  yellow  i 
composing  the  white  light  by 
illuminate.  Black  and  white  ai 
strictly  speaking. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  black  w 
or  quenches  a  large  proportion  o 
of  white  light  falling  upon  it.  i 
to  be  white  when  it  receives  th 
and  reflects  all  the  rays  with  modi 
Gray  may  be  regarded  as  a  lui 
or  dark  white.  The  names  gi\ 
are  far  from  being  satisfact«)ry, 
many  thousand  shades  may  be 
by  a  practised  eye,  it  is  a  que 
there  are  fifty  names  which  woi 
same  idea  of  shade  to  any  ten 
the  world.  The  names  taken 
coloured  objects,  as  indigo,  violet 
amber,  emerald,  &c.,  are  the  least 
M.  Chevreul  has  devised  an  ing 
of  naming  and  classifying  ooloi 
ploys  only  6  f^ndamentid  nam 
those  of  the  three  elementary 
yellow,  and  blue ;  and  of  the  th 
colours,  orange,  green,  and  vii 
direct  union  of  the  elementary  i 
.colours,  €  tertiary  oQlours  are 
^  aTTaA%«a  \i\\^  t«€i^«  -«j(^!qqs%  ^ 


COLTSFOOT— COMBINATIOX. 


lecl,  cammemnng;  with  the 
he  right,  thus : — Red,  red- 
lo*r-iHange,  jellow,  jellov- 
raen,  bloci  Uue-violet,  violet. 
moMtic  dida  a  completed 
.  betwcea  tLe  red  and  red- 
:Ihi  red-onoge  and  orange ; 
1  earch  of  the  other  conplM. 
rrle  of  72  coloan  i*  not 
null}  eiirtc,  compoKd  dI 
ihmdes  are  lUstinguiahed  by 
!»  kre  red.  1  reid,  2  red,  8 
red,  &r.  Each  of  the  7i 
er,  20  djflerent  degrees  of 
titest  that  can  be  discerned 
o  the  most  intense  depth, 
nm  and  black.  These  de- 
called  tone*  or  Cinta.  Tlie 
•nea  to  the  chromatic  circle 
iber  of  tints  to  1440.  To 
tbeae  tintf,  we  have  mcrelj 
r  of  the  shade,  and  afler  tt 
r  tooe^  aa,  for  example,  3 
'.  Bj  miiing  each  of  the 
ly  or  hlaek,  so  aa  to  darken 
est  a  tots]  of  14.440  colours 
niii  part  of  the  Bjitem  is 
to iuuieces8ar]r.  Mr.U'N'i 


green  oolour;  by  intercepting  the  bine  raja, 
the  remaining  jellaw  and  ted  will  give  an 
orange;  and  so  on  of  other  eases;  so  that  red 

*Dd  green,  bine  and  orange,  are  oompleiibk- 
TA£T  COLOUBS.  If  WD  look  for  Some  tim^ 
with  one  eje,  on  a  bright-colourod  object, 
as  a  warer,  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  ind 
BUbseqnentl;  turn  the  same  e;e  to  another 
part  of  the  paper,  ■  similarly  shaped  spot  or 
mark  will  be  seen,  hat  the  colour  will  rary, 
thongh  it  will  be  always  the  same  under  like 
circumstances.  Thns,  if  the  original  spot  or 
wafer  be  of  a  red  colour,  the  imaginary  one 
will  be  green ;  if  black,  it  will  be  white ;  the 
imaginary  colour  being  always  complementary 
of  that  first  gazed  apon.  The  colour  so  per- 
ceived is  often  called  an  ACOisEinui  coloub, 
distingnish  it  from  the  real  colour.  It 
>  general  maiim  in  design  that  "colonn 
look  brightest  when  ooar  their  oomplementary 

Colour*,    Dmg'giati'    Bhaw.       See     Show 

BoTTLia. 

Colonn,  Tlama.     See  Fiseb  (Coloured). 

COLTB'FOOT.     This    popular    herb    ia    the 

Tuailago  farfara  of  Linnaius.     Jt  is  a  demul- 

'   bitter,  and    is    slightly    stomachic    and 

It  is   much   esteemed   by  the  lower 


Jonnt  of  ChcTreuI's  clasaifi- 
og  list  of  colours  aud  oo- 
h  are  prettv  well  defined  in 
itith  the' names  of  the 
to  thia  ingeuioDH  system. 
it  U(t  the  fulloning  eiani- 


1 13  and  U  tnneit. 
mmge,  2  to  3  tune. 
7  lone, 
e— G  orange,  18  torn 


ni,  FiaiUNis,  ^c,  refer  to 

NM'aiy.  Sgm.  Accidbht'al 

otlteT  which,  by  blending 
the  prrceptiou  of  wliitenest. 
<r,  all  colours  are  proilui^ed 
!  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
[tDportions ;  and  by  inter- 
iiTBan  of  these  coloured 
t  B^t,  tkaa  which  meet 
ttf  tttnmaining  coloured 
m,  by  interceptiug 


I  U  wUtg  Ogbl^  tbe 


'he  h 


the  basis  of  mOHt  uf  the  British  herb  tobaccos, 
and  have  been  recommended  to  be  smoked  in 
asthma  and  difliculty  of  breathing. — HoM. 
One  or  two  winc-glasafuls  of  the  tea  or  decoc- 
tion (1  uz.  to  the  pint)  ad  liitUim. 

COLtlK'BIC  ACU).    See  Tavtauo  Acid. 

COLTIK'BIDM.     See  T*nt*lui(. 

COMBINATIOII.  1q  chemUlry.  the  uuion 
of  disHiDiitar  aubstnnrcs.  The  great  general 
lawn  whii'h  regulatu  all  chemical  combinations 
admit  of  being  laid  down  in  a  manner  at  once 
sim]ile  and  concise.     The  laws  of  CohbIhitioh 

"  1.  All  chemical  compounds  are  definite  in 
their  nature,  the  ratio  of  tlieir  elements  being 
constant. 

"2.  When  any  body  ia  capable  of  nniting 
with  a  second  in  sevenil  proportions,  these 
proportions  tnar  n  simple  relation  to  each 
other. 

"3.  If  a  body.  A,  unite  with  other  bodies, 
B,  C,  1).  the  quantitiuB  of  B,  C,  U.  which  unite 
witli  A,  rcprcBcnt  the  rehitions  in  which  they 
anitc  among  Ihouisclves,  in  the  event  of  union 
taking  place. 

"4,  The  combining  quantity  of  a  compound 
is  the  sum  of  the  combining  quantities  of  Ita 
comjionents."    (Fownes.) 

There  is  a  remarkable  relation  between  the 
speciflc  gravity  of  a  boiiy  in  llie  gaseous  state 
and  iU  chemical  e<)uivali-nt  or  oimbiiiing  pro- 
portion—a relation  of  such  a  kind  that  qnan- 
titics  by  weightof  tlie  varioua  gases  expressed 
by  their  equivalents,  or,  id  other  words,  qoan- 
by  wfight  triijcli  combine  occupj,  nader 
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tnre,  either  equal  Yoliimet  or  volumes  bearing 
a  simple  proportion  to  each  other.  Tfaii  rela- 
tion accourits  for  the  law  of  combikatiov  bt 
TOLVn  diicovered  by  Gay-Lnssac,  and  thus 
ezpresied: — 

When  gates  combine*  chemical  nnion  in- 
Tariably  takes  place,  either  between  equal 
Tolames  or  between  Tolumes  which  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other. 

Gerhardt  assumes  that  equal  Tolumea  of  the 
elementary  gases  and  vapouns  when  compared 
under  similar  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, contain  the  same  number  of  atoms. 
See  Affikity,  Atomio  Thkoby,  Equiva- 
UPfw,  Ac 

COHCEVTRATIOV.  The  vohitilisation  of 
part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increaM  the 
strength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
only  be  performed  on  solutions  of  substances 
of  greater  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which 
they  arc  dissolved.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids, 
solutions  of  the  alkalies,  &C.,  are  concentrated 
by  distilling  off  their  water. 

In  pharmacy,  the  term  covcektbated  is 
commonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
possessing  more  than  the  asual  strength. 
Thus,  we  have  concentrated  infusions,  decoc- 
tions, liquors,  solutions,  tinctures,  and  cssenceii, 
most  of  which  are  made  of  8  times  the  com- 
mon strength.  This  is  generally  effected  by 
using  8  times  the  usual  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients, with  a  given  portion  of  the  men- 
struum, and  operating  by  digestion  or  perco- 
lation; the  latter  bMng  generally  adopted 
when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
struum is  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added,  to 
make  the  product  keep.    See  Decoctick,  In- 

TU8X0K,  &C. 

COH'CBXTE.  A  compact  mass  or  cement, 
eomposed  of  pebbles,  lime,  and  sand,  employed 
in  the  foundations  of  buildings.  The  best 
proportions  have  been  said  to  be-— (K)  parts  of 
coarse  pebbles,  25  of  rough  sand,  and  15  of 
lime;  but  Semple  recommends  80  parts  of 
pebbles,  40  parts  of  river  sand,  and  only  10 
parts  of  lime.  The  pebbles  for  concrete  should 
not  exceed  about  i  lb.  each  in  weight. 

OOHDIMSKTS.  Substances  taken  with  the 
food,  to  season  or  improve  its  flavour,  or  to 
render  it  more  wholesome  or  digestible.  The 
principal  condiments  are  comvon  salt,  tine- 
gab,  LBlCOir-JUICE,  8PI0B8,  ABOHATIC  HEBB8, 
OIXv    BUTTBB,    SVOAB,    HOKET,    and    SAUCES. 

Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  promote  the  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  but  their  excessive  use 
tends  to  vitiate  the  gastric  juice,  and  ii^ure 
the  stomach. 

COVFEC'TIOH.  iSR^.  Ck>KTEGTXO,  L.  Any- 
tlung  prepared  with  sugar;  a  sweetmeat,  or 
candy.  In  medtcine,  the  name  is  oommonly 
applied  to  substances,  usually  pulverulent, 
mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  elec- 
tuary, with  powdered  sugar,  syrup,  or  honey. 
In  tbe  'London  Pharmacopoeia'  (1836  and 
1861)  both  covBisviB  and  SLBCtUABiBft  axe 


pears  to  be  some  little 

them.  ] 

In  the  preparaiwm  of  confMioasi 
diy  ingredients  should  be  reduced  t»4 
powder,  and  passed  tkroogh  a  iM 
coarser  than  80  hdea  to  the  ineh|| 
pulps  and  synipa  used  to  mix  thca  ^ 
be  perfectly  bomogcneooa,  and  of  t^ 
consistence.  The  mixtore  sboaldWI 
and  complete,  in  order  that  the  tliw^ 
constituents  may  be  equally  M 
throughout  the  mass.  The  couUtem 
newly  made  confection  should  be  srfl 
solid  to  prevent  ^  separation  of  thi 
dlcnts,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  aUn 
being  easily  swallowed  without  prenn 
tication. 

Confections  should  be  preaertei  k 
jars  covered  with  writing  paper,  and  |l 
a  cool  and  not  too  dry  a  situation.  11 
this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  moall. 
top.  If  at  any  time  the  mass  fenMi 
swells  up,  the  f cimentative  process  M) 
rested  by  placing  the  jar  in  a  hath  of  1 
water,  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  thi 
becomes  pretty  hot;  when  it  sbodtf 
moved  fVom  the  heat,  and  stinvd  oeoM 
until  cold.  Should  Uie  sugar  oTiftdl 
of  the  confection,  or  '  candy,'  as  it  ii  i 
the  same  method  may  be  followfd.  0 
mass  may  be  well  rubbed  in  a  mortarM 
hard  lumps  of  sugar  are  broken  dovib  < 
uniform  ransiRtencc  again  produced.  0 
large  scale  it  may  be  passed  tknN|l 
mill. 

As  remedial  agentt,  the  officinal  eosfc 
possess  little  value,  and  are  chiefly  si 
vehicles  for  the  administrati<Hi  <tf  non  - 
medicines.      See    Coksbbteb   sad  Be 

ABTE8. 

ConfectioB  of  A'coma.  ^s.  Conn 
sem'inum  queb'cits,  L.  Prep,  (B 
Powdered  acorns,  8  oz.;  redcorslsadoa 
of  each,  li^  oz. ;  confection  of  dog-ion»  1 
synip  of  red  roses,  q.  s.  to  make  a  CBofi 
— Dose.  1  dr.,  every  4  hours;  is  ^ 
diarrhosa,  &c. 

Confection    of  Al'maada.      St/n.  Ai 

PASTE,   COKBEBVE   OV  ALMOKM ;   OOS^ 

amyg'dal£  (Ph.  L.),  Coksbb'ta  Alltel 
BUM  (Ph.  K),  Covrac'Tio  AMrGPA* 
(Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U 
almonds,  8  oz.;  white  sugar,  4  oa.;  F** 
gum  arable,  1  oz. ;  macerate  the  ■!<* 
cold  water,  then  remove  the  skins,  ^ 
them  with  the  other  ingredients  until  • 
to  a  smooth  confection.  Hio  Ph.  S- 
similar. 

Utet,  Sfc.  To  prepare  mmMWt  ^ 
ov  AuroKue.  A  little  of  this  paste  €f 
triturated  with  a  sufficient  portion  ^ 
and  strained  through  a  piece  of  cali^^ 
emulsion  of  almonds.  '*  Thia  tauht^ 
keep  longer  sound,  if  the  almond^  if* 
\&caA«d  QD&ui'C^bk«d\«  dried,  and  mbfaed ' 


incladed  under  this  head,  though  Uicie  i.p-\fia\«i^-^aw^«s«\A  lamaLa^'i^^^^ 


CONFECTION. 


SSB 


teljr  pawJmd,  and  the  mixed  in-  i  me.  In  preparing  the  latter,  it  is  a  eofflmoit 
kept  in  %  weU-ctfippered  bottle."  I  plan  to  make  ■  strong  inlnnior  or  ilecoctiou  of 
«  nine  rllect  mej  be  irriTtd  at  |  the  anSroa,  and  to  oae  it  to  mii  ap  tile  other 
ell  drying  the  blunched  almondu  i  infcrodirats,  adding-  the  aiomatifs  liiiit.  (See 
t  tibctn  with  the  pnm  and  mpa. :  4,  i.)  When  the  price  of  preoipitnttJ  chalk  it 
1  of  en-n  a  amall  quantitj  of  I  an  objection  to  ita  uie,  prepared  chulli  may  be 
nip    caiMea   the    conrecljon    "  to  i  n*ed  inetpad.     There  ia  much  SDiict;  evinced 

memldj,   or  ranad,  or    both."  |  lif  the  wholeule  drapgUti  to  preuire  thia 
I  confection  of  a  rich  eokrar,  without  aa  undae 

if  Al'n^  &fm.  Coimcno  |  expenditure  of  uffmn,  which  ii  freueral]; 
■.  JVrp.  1.  (Sk  B.  H.)  Alom  l  cconomiwd  on  aecoant  of  iti  coitlinOH.  This 
'der),  1  dr.;  conoerre  of  nwea,  I  confection  ia  cordial,  atimalant,  autacid,  and 
I  carnunatiTC— i)iMe.  10  to  60gra.,  either  nia 
Alnnuldr.;  cnncerve  of  roapt,  1  !  holna  or  itirred  up  with  a  glana  of  water;  in 
1  dr.,  2  or  3  timea  a  da; ;  in  lenil  |  diarrhrea,  aciditf  of  ttomach,  heartliam,  and 

*n  artringent  in   diarrh<£a  and    aiij  like  aRection,  if  accompauied  by  looaenea 

lu.  I  of  the  boweli.    In  diurrhceH,  Englinli  cholera, 

Anmfttle.      Sfn.    Arokatic  ,  and  tlntulent  eolic,  i  f^.  of  powdered  opinm 

Co^iTec'tio  AB0I(;1T'ica  (Pli.  L.  I  may  he  added  to  each  dote. 
m"Bir>  ABo>AT'ictni  (Ph.  E.},  i     Confection  of  Buk.     Sir*.  Covibo'tio  cik- 
1.  (Pb.  L.)     Nutroecu,  rinnamun,  I  Cho'nx,  L.     Prep,     1.  Yellow  bark  and  white 
DO,  of  pach,  2  oz. ;  cloves,  1  oi.;  |  augar,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  capsicum,  1  dr.;  limpL* 
i   OI. ;    prepared    chalk,  16   m. ; '  Rfrnp,  4  ox. 

S  Ihs.;    rednce  the  whole  to   a  ;      2.  (St.    B.    Hoxp.)       Tellow    hark,   6  dn.; 
tdet,  and  ke«pit  in  aclobccl  veasel.    ginger,  |  dr.;  treacle,  3|  ni. — Ihie.     1  t«  6 
dfornre,  mix  it  with  wat«rto  the  |  dn.,  where  the  uae  of  bark  ia  indicated. 
i  a  eiinfeciion.  ,      ConfeetlDn  of   Caa'iia.      Sfn.    CoNric'rio 

.)  Aimnatic  powder  (Ph.  E.),  1  cab'bii  (Ph.  L.),  L,  iVrp.  (Ph.  L.)  I'ro- 
rforangt  iieel,  i  parta;  mil.  |  pared  cataia,  i  lb.;  manna,   8  Ot.;  prepared 

>.)  Aromatic  powder  and  aimplc  '  tamarind*,  1  oz.;  aymp  of  roaea,  8  fl.  oz.;  mix 
idi,  6  OI.  1  clariflpd  lionej,  S  oz. ;  j  with  lient,  and  cTapar«t«  to  a  proper  con- 
Ain,  1  01. ;  mix,  and  add,  oil  of  aiitence. — D/ur.  S  dra.  to  6  dra. ;  or  more,  ai 
iBpa.  I  a  Uiatire. 

■oriaL)— a.  Hav-raflron,  -  caa-iia,  I  Conftetion  of  Cat'echiL  A'n.  Covfio'tio 
it,  of  each,  4  oi.;  rnrdaoioin*,  CAT'kChd  cOmpob'ita  {Ph.  D.),  L.  Prtp. 
i,%ia.i  precipitated  chalk,  2  lba.i(Pli.  D.)  Compound  powderofcatecba,  &ai. ; 
i.tlba.;  oil  uf  natme;;,  2  dn.;  oil .  aiinple  ayrup,  5  A.  oi.^£>a>F.  10  gra.  to  SO 
in.;  reduce  the  dry  ingmliuuta  to  I  fir*-;  a>au  aatriugent,  in  diarrhica,  ^ ;  either 
r,  ud  paM  it  thnni)[h  a  sieve  (NO  i  alone  or  coctbiaed  with  chalk, 
to  add  the  oili,  and  after  well  Confectiaii  of  Capailia.  Sfn.  Coni'kc'tio 
■a  ia,  pau  the-  whole  throu^i  a  I  COI'ai'b.e,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Bertou.)  Copaiba  and 
.  i-i.-j  ^  holea  tu  the  inch),  to  |  liowdcred  eubebs,  of  each,  2  oz.;  alum,  1  oz.; 
I  opium,  5  gra. ;  mil  welL 
.  _     .,.._.  E. ;  pow-  I      2.  (Swwliaur.)    Turpentine,  1  ot. ;  copaiba, 

^Bai.;  precipitated  chaik,  2  Ibe. ; :  )  oz. ;  inlx ;  add  mucilage  of  gnm  arable,  1 
■■  t  Iba,  1  oil  of  cloves  and  casMis,  of  '  oz. ;  triturutc  to  an  emulsion,  and  further  add, 
tialrfnatmeg,  2  dra.;  eaaencv  of]  conserve  of  ruae^'l  oz. 

^In.;  boU  the  aalfrun  turmeric  in  ;  8.  (Traill.)  Copaiba,  2  oz. ;  oatmeal,  q.  a. 
'  ntiT,  placed  in  a  bright  copper  to  forin  an  electuary ;  then  add,  ooDierve  ot 
1  tnanei,  then,  without  ktnuning,  I  roaea,  1  oz. 

^  aUreh,  and  augar ;  mix  well,  I  4.  (Voght.)  Copaibo  and  powdered  cubebi, 
~  '"    '   J  onlll   the    miituro  be- 1  of  each,  4^  dra.;  yolk   of  1  egg;  i 


latt  aiiaixture. 


>•  Miff,  then  brvak  it  up,  dry  it 
'  1?  the  heat  of  a  uteum  or  w»t<'r 
>  iriact  it  to  tine  powdtr.  whicli 
■rtthtijogh  a  fln<>  neve,  as  iH'fiire  ; 
1  IbctiiTe  are  now  t<>  he  added,  mid 
I  id  tailed,  and  jiasapd  through  n 
<%  it  ibotdd  br  placed  iu  a  ]»r  or 
1  li^ld  up   cloav.       Very 


Iwfo 


,  )  OI.  All  the  above  are  excellent  me- 
ti  in  gniiorrlKea.— Dmc.  1  to  3  drs.,  tlirec 
ur  times  a  day,  made  Into  bnluaci,  and 
eJ  vtitU  the  fre<ii  emptied  skin  of  a  prune 
e  U^ng  swallowed ;  iu  gonorrhica.  gleet 


Confection  of  CrewB  of  Tar'tar.     Sgn.   Con- 

'  FRCTION  or   BITAU'TRATE  or   rOTAB'BA;  COM- 

I  fec'tio  toTAs'a*  bitabtea'tis,  L.    Prfp.  1. 
Crcum  of  tartar  and  piiwderod  augar,  of  each, 
I    powder,  as  I  I  OI. ;  niinple  ajTUii,  2  oz. ;  1  nutmeg,  grated. 
moBl;  called   — Duic.  2  drs.  to  6  drs. 

a'rnVu  otnrwMma'xig I     H.   (St.  B.  Ho»p.)      HiUrtrato  of  potaBWL 

ffth  ati^  miMtd  ap  lemdy  for ,  and  simple  'fnjji,  of  each,  it  OZ. ;  gingOT,  1  dt. 


■thwholaole  trade  thia 


Mafa.mVi 
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^-Do99.  li  dr.  to  6  drs.    Both  arc  laxatiTef 
well  aiUpted  for  women  and  children. 

OonflKtion  of  Hemlock.  Syn,  Covwb&tio 
OO'irii,  L.  Frep.  (Marshall  HalL)  Fresh  hem- 
lock leaves  beaten  np  with  an  equal  weight  of 
migtLtd — Dose.  10  to  20  grs.,  as  a  bolus,  2  or  8 
timet  daily,  where  the  use  of  hemlock  is  indi- 
cated. The  confection  of  other  narcotic  plants 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

OonflKtion  of  Hips.  8y»,  Cov'sxbtx  oj 
BiP8»  CoimcnoK  ov  doo-bosb,  Conbxbyx 
oj  D.-B.;  Cokfsc/tio  bo'bjb  oaki'njb  (Ph. 
L.),  Covsbb'ya  Bo'sjB  fbuo't^b  (Ph.  £.),  L. 
JPrep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Hips,  1  part;  refined  sugar, 
2  parts ;  host  the  hips  in  a  stone  mortar,  rub 
the  pulp  through  a  sieve,  add  the  sugar,  and 
mix  thoroughly. — Dote,  60  grains  or  more. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  without 
the  seeds  (carpels),  1  lb. ;  pound  it  to  a  pulp, 
add,  gradually,  powdered  white  sug^,  20  oz. ; 
and  l^t  them  together  until  thorouglily  in- 
corporated. 

•   8.  (Ph.  £.)     Pulp  of  hips,  1  part;   white 
ingar,  8  parts ;  as  No.  1. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Pulped  hips,  2  cwt. ;  fine 
white  sugar,  8  cwt. ;  incorporate  them  without 
applying  heat. 

dbe.  Both  this  and  the  confection  of  red 
roses  have  a  brighter  colour,  if  made  without 
heat,  or  touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the 
small  scale,  it  is  generally  made  by  beating  the 
ingredients  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  but 
in  large  quantities  by  grinding  in  a  mill. 
Gh'eat  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  seeds 
(carpels)  with  the  hair  surrounding  them, 
before  pulping  the  fruit,  as  they  are  apt,  like 
the  hairs  dt  cowhage,  when  swallowed,  to  pro- 
duce vomiting,  itching  about  the  anus,  &c. 
This  conserve  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  forming  pills.  It  is  very  apt 
to  can^y  by  keeping. 

Confection  of  Ipecacuanlia.  i^.  Confio'tio 
IFXOACXTAK'hjb,  L.  Prep,  (Bories.)  Ipecacu- 
anha, 12  grs.;   sulphur,  20  grs.;  orris  root, 

1  dr. ;  syrup  of  mallows  and  manna,  of  each, 

2  oz. — Doee,  A  teaspoon  Ail,  2  or  3  times  daily ; 
in  hooping-cough,  dyspepsia,  &c 

Ckmfection  of  Jal'ap.  Syn,  Cokfr&tio 
JAl'apje,  C.  j.  compob'ita,  L.  Prep.  (St  B. 
Hosp.)  Jalap,  4  drs. ;  ginger,  1  dr. ;  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  8  oz. ;  treacle,  5  oz. — Dose.  1  to  3 
drs.,  as  a  purgative. 

OonfBctloB  of  Xer'cary.  iS^.  Confic'tio 
btdsab'gtbi,  C.  mbbcxtsia'lis,  L.  Prep  1. 
Stronger  mercurial  ointment  (Ph.  L.),  1  part; 
conserve  of  roses,  8  parts. 

2.  (Dr.  D.  Davis.)  Mercury  and  manna,  equal 
parts ;  treacle,  q.  s. ;  triturate  until  the  globules 
of  mercury  disappear. 

Dose,^,  The  same  as  those  of  mercurial  pill. 

Oonfisetlon  of  Hi'tre.  Sif».  Confbo^io 
POTAb'bje  ititba'tis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Nitre, 
1  part;  confection  of  roses,  6  parts;  oil  of 
juniper,  a  few  drops. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  As  the  last  without  the 
Juniper.    Both  are  used  in  gonorrbQuu  \ 


OonflBetiini  of  O^piuB*    S^fB,  C 

O'PU  (B.  P.),  EliBCTUA''BIUK  (/ni 

Xi.  Preip,  1«  (B.  P.}  Compoad 
opium,  102  grs. ;  symp,  1  ok. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  P6wdmd  opinm,  6 
pepper,  loz.;  ginger,  2  ok.;  eaiM 
tragacantht  2  St%, ;  reduce  to  finej 
keep  it  in  a  doaed  vcMel ;  for  «i^i 
degrees,  hot  syrup,  16  fl.  ok.  (t.  a, 
the  powder  to  each  fl.  ok.  of  synqp 
tains  1  gr.  of  opium  in  eveiy  86  gn 

3.  (Ph.E.)  Aromatic  powder,  6  0 
8  oz. ;  opium,  diffused  in  a  little  sli 
syrup  of  ginger,  1  lb.  Contains  1  g 
in  every  48  grs. 

Uses^  i(o.  This  oonf  ectbn  is  inft 
substitute  for  the  onoe  oelelvBted  , 
philonium,  and  theriaca  of  the  oU 
poeias.  It  is  stimulant  anodyne^  ai 
— Dose,  6  to  80  grs. ;  in  flatulent 
diarrhoaa  unaccouipanied  by  few. 

Confection  of  Or^mge  Flow'en. 
vbo'tio  tlob'um   aurav'tii,  L. 
Orange  flowers,  1  part ;  white  sugi 
beat  together  to  a  confection. 

2.  (Tadei.)  Orange  flowers,  1  pi 
syrup,  8  parts;  evaporate  to  a  p 
sistence.  Both  are  used  as  agreeab 
or  vehicles  for  other  medicines.  1 
the  best  article. 

Confection  of  Or^aage  PeeL    Sjp^ 

TION  OF  OBAVGB,  CONBBBTB  OF  DBA 
CoNFBC'tIO  AlTBAlf'TII  (Ph.L.),  ( 
AUBAN'tII      (Ph.     E.),       CONBBB'Vi 

tio"bum  (Ph.  L.  1824).  L.  Pre, 
and  E.)  External  rind  of  the  fra 
separated  by  rasping,  1  lb. ;  beat  it 
mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle  tos 
add,  white  sugar,  3  lbs. ;  and  best  tha 
until  incorporated. 

Uses,  Hfc.  This  confection  is  sn 
tx)nic  and  stomachic;  it  is  much  « 
a^unct  to  bitter  and  purgative  po* 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  sesquioxide  of  ir 

Confection  of  Pep'per.    ^^ya.  Cora 

BLACK  FEFPEB,  CoHBEBTB  OF  B.  P.; 
PASTE  ;    CoNFEC/tIO   FIP'eBIS  (B.  1 

Ni'oBi  (Ph.  D.  &  Ph.  L.  1886)t 
A^BIUM  FIP'BBIS  (Ph.  £.),  L.  Prtf. 
Black  pepper,  in  fine  powder,  2  pa 
way,  in  fine  powder,  3  parts;  danft 
15  parts ;  triturate. — Dose.  60  to  19 

2.  (PIlL.)  Black  pepper  and  deei 
each,  1  lb. ;  fennel,  3  lbs. ;  white  tag 
reduce  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  b 
covered  vessel;  for  use,  add  it  ffvti 
honey,  2  lbs. ;  and  beat  the  whoSs  i 
(t.  «.,  2  oz.  of  honey  to  each  7  oi.  of 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  but  usio( 
powder  instead  of  elecampane,  and 
making  a  confection. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Black  pepper  and 
root  of  each,  i  oz. ;  refined  sogar,  1 
of  fennel,  i  fl.  oz. ;  honey,  2  ok.;  od 
of  each  of  the  above,  1  to  8  dn.«t« 
tVmoa  ^^';3«  ^ca  ^  Q£  ^  laontibui; 


CONFECTION. 


Btp'pamlBt.  SyH.  Comfectio 
u'tx.  L.  Oreen  pcpiXTiniut, 
igar,  13  ox.  ADti-emet]c  and 
io  colic,  dlurhiBi,  &e. ;  in  the 
,  or  maide  into  a  miiture. 
I  Baa'iM.  %■.  Cu^nc'Tio 
•np.  (Dr.  Wation.)  Itnrdcred 
buD  of  cvfiaitiB,  k  oi. ;  boney, 
to  S  dr*. ;  in  pileii  and  g)««t. 
Twd  with  ■  litUe  ronfectiou  of 
ilch  rifectmllj  coTtTi  the  tuU- 

Bv'm*.  ^d.  Cokfictiom  of 
jspic'tio  mo'bm  (Ph.  L.  &  D.), 

P.),    COKtIRTA  B.    O.    (Ph.   L. 

cji.  1.  (U.  p.;  Freab  ml-noi' 
i-bitc  fogu',  3  IIm.  j  niii  u  roo- 

Freih  petali,  1  parCj  «Dgar, 

-a.  Frah  petal*,  3  oz. ;  sngBr, 

al^Ioi.;  mteT,  2fl.  01. ;  niace- 
!t ;  then  add  refined  sugar,  t4  oi.  j 
■aM,  aa  before. 

.  Mtringent  and  tonie,  bat  is 
al  aaan  elegant  veliiole  for  more 
to.  It  krapi  wrll.  and  don  not 
■Itction  of  bipi. — Doie,  1  to  Z 
» ipooD,  athernloni'DT  comhiued 
s  lUght  case*  nf  diarrho.'S,  TOmit- 
mer,  tc    t<«e  CoHBEUVi. 

rflas.       Sgl.    CUKFtCTlOllc'T* 

frrp.  (Ph.  L.)  Fnah  rue  (liruineil), 
I  laorel  berries  of  each.  1|  ..i.; 
ppaum,  (  (11.;  bbit-k  pepiXT, 
7,  IS  UL  1  water.  (|.  a.  j  mh  tho 
■U  to  a  fine  puwdL-r,  Ihi-n  add. 
•  ■gipenum,  previoui'l)'  dinnolved 
I  ind  hone;  over  x  alow  tire,  and 
I  lb  Ph.  L.  1836,  dried  rue  wa* 
!  and  antitpi 


anden,  4  oi. ;  rub  them  together,  and  by  a 
«ic»C  aeparatv  10  oi.  of  the  miitd  iwwderj 
alio  boil  flpi,  1  lb.,  andfreab  liquorice,  braiited, 
3  M.,  in  n-atcr,  3  ]pint^  until  it-dured  to  one 
half;  prtM,  itrain,  and  evaporate  tbi-  Htniinwl 
liquor  in  a  water  halh  to  £i  R.  oi.;  ILuu  udd 
sugar,  21  lbs. ;  dissolve,  and  further  add,  pre- 
pared  tainarinda,  eaaalit,  and  prunen,  of  eauli, 
\  lb.!  remove  (rom  tho  beat,  and  ivlion  tbe 
whole  luks  ronnideTBhly  cooled,  add  the  lifted 
powder,  by  degrevn,  and  Mir  until  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  iueoqwiated. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  S.nna,  8  ot.  j  corianders,  i  oi.  j 
liquorice  root,  3  01. ;  tig*  and  pulp  of  prunes,  irf 
each,  1  lb.;  nthiU  sugar, 2t  lbs.;  water,  3}  pints. 

3.  (Pli.  U.)     Keuna    leaver  in  fine  puwdrr, 
az.i  coriander!  (in    Sne  powder),  1  oc;  oil 

of  camway,  )  dr.;  mii,  and  add  tbem  to  pulp 
of  prunes,  S  ox. ;  pulp  of  tamariuds,  2  oi. ; 
hrowu  sng»r,  8  oi.  i  water,  2  li.  oi.  j  pravioimlj 
broaght  to  a  smooth  paste  by  the  heat  of  a 
wuter  Uth. 

Utei,^c,  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  pnrgative,  and  well  adapted  for 
persons  snfleriDg  from  piles,  and  at  a  laxative 
during  preifiiancy.  Tliu  dose  is  1  dr.  to  1  oi., 
'  Ven  at  bedtime  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Oi*.  Tliere  is  no  one  plmrniacopt^ial   pre- 


Jithen 


rulsii 


—Doif. 


pamtioi 


Bcult  ti 


good  quality  than  c 

absolute  cost  uf  an  article  prepared  according 
of  tho  Colleges,  is  greater 
than  the  price  at  which  many  wholeaale 
houses  are  vending  the  drug.  Dr.  Fitrii  very 
truly  remarks  that,  "  the  directions  of  tbe 
Pharniacopieia  are  very  rarely  followed."  Con- 
sidemble  <|uiintitie9  ure  manufactured,  into 
whicb  unsound  and  spoilt  apples  enter  as  a 
principnl  inKnilicnt;  whihtt  tbe  sulistit'ition 
of  julap  fertile  whole,  orapertionofthc  senna, 
id  a  very  common  practice.  We  have  seen  the 
foUowing  forms  euipluyed  in  tbe  trade. 

4.  Powdered  senna, pulpot'taniarind!',  cassis, 
and  pnines,  of  eacli.  II  lb.;  powdered  corian- 
ders, J  lb. ;  SpBnish  juice,  i  lb. ;  simple  syrup, 
12  lbs. 

5.  As  tbe  above,  hut  omitting  the  cassia 
pulp,  ami  adding  2  IIps.  more  tamarind  pulp. 
Hotb  thcHi:  aitii'les  are  labeUe<l  "P.  L."  and 
sent  ont  as  genuini*.  and  that  when  nu  com- 

to  price  eiistn.    The  cheaper  article 


nHnK'nany,    Sga.  Cokfec'tio 
>  (E  P.),    ELE('ir.\"Brn  e<MH- 

"■D.).   Pnp.    (B.  P.)    Scanimony,  I 
H  H  parts  ,'  ginger,  in  Due  piiw.  | 


w  foUo" 


161b->.;  tn^ 
coriander 


n  prunes  and  tHmarinils,  of  each, 
pecies  (a  eunipound  of 
1.  mixed  with  11  lbs.  of 


'tis,  and  s 


engthei 


■'■■^  4nk  LxB'mra  ele 
sAiur  at  sntXA;  Conno'i.^   . 


all  ground  to  a  flnc  powilrr),  ISj  lbs.  To  thi 
is  freiiuently  added,  of  rotten  or  inferior  apphss, 
i  cwt.,  which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and 
tamarinds.  This  article  is  commonly  labelled 
"  Co.\P.  Sehsi  Veb."  by  its  manufacturer. 
Confection  of  Sponge,    ^t.  EtBc'TfARY  of 

Bl  BKI  BliONClK;  CoNPKC'tIO  81'ONO",  C.  H. 
„  1-8't«,  L.  rrrp.  1.  Burnt  sponge,  3  purU; 
'-)  contectUia  of  iirnDgc  peel  and  hips,  uf  eacb, 

■  part;  timplc  syrup,  q.  a. 


r 
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2.  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Barnt  sponge,  niado  into 
a  confection  with  syrup  of  orange  peel.  The 
first  form  produces  the  most  agreeable  con- 
fection.— Dose,  of  either,  |  dr.  to  2  drs.,  twice 
or  thrice  daily ;  in  scrofula,  &c. 

ConfJBCtion  of  SteeL  Prep,  1.  Conveo'tio 
pbb'bi  bssquiox'idi,  L. — a.  From  confection 
of  orange  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Ph.  L.),  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  white  sugar,  3  oz. ;  syrup,  1^  oz. ; 
mix. — Dote,  1  dr.  to  3  drs. 

b,  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  1  oz. ; 
treacle,  q.  s. — Dose,  i  dr.  to  1  dr.  Both  are 
given  in  the  usual  cases  wherein  iron  is  indi- 
cated; especially  in  ansomia,  chlorosis,  and 
amenorrhcea. 

2.  (Confbc'tio  Fbb'bi  Tartabiza'ti, — St 
B.  Hosp.)  Cream  of  tartar,  li  oz. ;  tartrate 
of  iron,  2  drs. ;  ginger,  1  dr. ;  treacle,  2^  oz.,  or 
q.  s. — Dose,  1  dr.  to  2  drs.,  2  or  3  times  daily. 

Confection  of  Snl'phnr.    S^n,   Bbimstovb 

AND    TBRACLE;     CoNPBC'tIO    SULPHU'Bre,   L. 

Frep.  1.  Sublimed  sulphur,  2  oz.;  treacle,  4oz. 
— Dose.  A  spoonful  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  or  longer,  as  an  alterative  or  purifier  of 
the  blood ;  in  skin  diseases,  &c. 

2.  (St.   B.   Hosp.)     Precipitated    sulphur, 

1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,'2  drs. ;  honey  or  treacle, 

2  oz.    As  the  last. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Sublimed  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  cream 
of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  4  fl.  oz. 
— Dose.  1  to  2  drs. ;  as  a  laxative^  in  piles, 
gonorrhoea,  &c. 

OonlSBCtionofTin.  iS^n.  Confsc/tio  btak'ki, 
L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  Form.)  Powdered  tin,  1  oz. ; 
confection  of  roses,  2  oz.;  mix. — Dose.  2  to 
4  drs.,  every  morning;  in  worms. 

Confection  of  Turpentine.  Sj/n.  Confec'tio 
TEBEBiNTH'nfJi,  L.  Prep,  (B.  P.)  Oil  of 
turpentine  1  fl.  oz.;  liquorice  powder,  1  oz. ; 
triturate  together,  then  add  clarified  honey, 
2  oz. — Dose  and  vse,  as  the  last. 

Confection  of  Worm-seed.  Syn.  Confeo'- 
TIO  CIM'-B,  C.  B.  OINiB,  L.  Prep,  1,  (Ph. 
Slesvico-Holsat.  1831,  and  Ph.  Suec.  1845.) 
Worm-seed,  2  oz. ;  heat  it  in  a  pan  over  a  gentle 
fire,  add  white  sugar,  boiled  to  a  low  candy 
height^  4  oz.;  and  stir  together  until  they 
be<»me  dry;  then  pick  out  those  seeds  which 
are  covered  with  sugar,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  the  others. 

2.  Powdered  worm-seed  and  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  equal  parts. — Dose.  1  to  2  drs.,  night  and 
morning,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge ;  in  worms. 

COVFECTIOITEBT.    See  Candies,  Dbops, 

LOZEKaEB,  SUGAB,  &C. 

COHOELA'TIOV.  The  coDiversion  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat.  See  lOB  and  Refbiqeba- 
tion.         

COVQLUTUSrUM  (Bney  Clarks's).  Sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  4  ox.;  dissolved  in 
water,  1  pint.  Used  as  an  astringent  lofaon  in 
veterinary  practice,  and,  much  diluted  with 
water  (a  dessert-spoonful  to  |  pint  or  more  of 
wMter),  as  a  collyrium  in  chrome  infiammaUon 
oftbeeye9. 


COmA.    C^HijO.    4rs.    Co 
cine.    An  aUutloid,  discovered 
hemlock.      It  exists  in  every 
plant,  but  is  present  in  the  laigi 
the  seed. 

Prep.  (GKeger.)  The  seeds  d 
their  alcoholic  extract^  is  distiD 
and  potassa.  The  conia  passes 
receiver,  and  floats  on  the  top 
which  also  contains  a  little  oods 
It  is  purified  in  the  way  directet 
tile  bases.  (See  AlblaIiOID.)  ^ 
holic  extract  is  employed,  abont ' 
of  potassa  should  be  used. 

Prop.,  ^.  Pure  conia  is  ai 
liquid,  smelling  intensely  of  hem 
of  a  combination  of  the  odours  o 
mice ;  volatile  at  common  temp 
dens  turmeric;  boils  at  abont  2 
readily  distils  over  with  water  ai 
*89;  with  the  acids  it  forms  i 
which  are  erystallisable.  6  Ibi 
9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds  yielded  1 
(Gieger.)  40  lbs.  of  the  ripe  b 
yielded  2^  oz.  of  hydrated  conia. 

Conia  is  remarkably  poison 
placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit, 
minutes ;  5  drops,  poured  into  t 
dog,  killed  it  in  leas  than  a  mi 
been  employed  in  some  convnli 
medic  diseases,  but  is  now  seldo 
cinally.  *•  The  plaintive  cries,  tl 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs 
always  preceded  death  (caused  bi 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cruel  pains  wl 
of  poisoning  brings  on."  (B« 
and  Henry.)  The  treatment  mi 
commended  under  Aconitb  and  '. 

COir'SERVE.  Syn.  Conseb'tj 
vegetable  matter,  as  fiowcrs,  herl 
and  seed,  beaten  with  powdered 
consistence  of  a  stifi'  paste,  so  a 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
freshness.  Conserves  are  made 
confectioner  and  the  druggist;  b 
SWEETMEATS;  by  the  o^cr,  ch 
cles  for  more  active  medicines. 
College  of  Physicians  now  inclad 
serves  and  electuaries  under  the 
of  CONFECTIONS.  The  term  a 
ever,  in  some  cases,  scarcely  appn 
word  confection  has  a  more  gei 
tion,  and  implies  any  sweatmeal 
tioD  in  which  sugar  is  the  prindp 
See  Confection  and  Electuabi 

ConBerve  of  Ac'etate  of  Potas'ii 

SEB'VA  FOTAS'Sf  ACETA'tIB,  L.  1 

Acetate  of  potassa,  \  oz.;    solpi 
1  dr.;  juices  of  scurvy  grass,  I 
dandelion,  of  each,  2  oz.  (reduce 
by  gentle  evaporation  ?) ;  sugar, 
a  conserve.    A  teaspoonf  ul,  2  or 
as  a  diuretic  aperient;  in  obstr 
bowels,  &c. 
Oonierre  of  Al'monds.    8ee  Ooi 


COSsnPATlON. 


Avp.  (Giordaan.)  Fmh  aii' 
parte;  wtcr.  16  putsj  mace- 
buVTS,  tlarifj  the  liqoar,  add 
:  «n^  tiM  root  in  the  ^np,  and 
Jiii  atale  (nnhction),  or  <r 
Cm^  •■  an  igrecablc  tonic 


Sjra.  Conaas'Ti 

ct,  i-.     -Ptty,    (SeUe.)    " 
taa*.  and  vatcT-trtfuil, 
*b-jaicc,  cqaal  parti;  powdncd 


k."TMm.  Sf:.  Cohhir'ta  a"bi, 
ri.  It.  I^ip.  From  freaL  amm 
w-pint  or  vafcc-robiti),  i  lb.; 
Aa  a  diuretic  and  aUcnnant  in 
■  Mpectoiatit  in  chronic  coujchi. 
^pooDfal.  giadually  inci*BHd. 

'  Bnam.    Sg».  Coksfs'ta  ko- 

\^.  (VaD  Mom.)  Braom  flawen, 
V,  X  parts.— ZtaM.  1  to  I  tf*- 
c  3  timea  a  day ;  in  dnipiy,  gout, 

H^    6m  Co5FECTioir. 
tf  I«Ttad«r.      %a.    Cokbeb'ta 
,  L.     I^TcndtT  HowcTt,  1   part ; 
Wtf  iBgaTi    S   parts ;   btaten   to- 
^•olli  paste.     Uird  to  nrertm 

la  a  amilar  * 


tf>9'p«n«lBt.      Sec  COXFECTIOK. 

d  lamfmrnxj.      S^  Conbib'ta 
liL    Ai  CoBSEBTE  or  Lavkmikb. 

llflMiL       1.    See  COKFECTION. 

■tu'm   CoKiiMVi   or    Roe  IS. 
JoTu  lemA,  L.)  iv*7>.  (Hosp.  F.) 


•TtTM'Tm,  L.  J¥(j..  (Th.  L.  1788.)  Frr™ 
tbe  pulp  of  the  fmit,  1  part ;  raftar,  3  parts. 
Artrlngcnt.  Uaeliit  in  aimple  diarrhira,  &c.; 
either  alime  or  comhined  with  cballc. 

CoBacrra  of  Bqnlll*.  Syn.  Cohsib'ta  ten'. 
LX,  L.  Prrp.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  Fre.ii  nqoilU,  1  oi. ; 
■ugar,  6  Di.  Ihuretic,  attennant,  ind  eipec- 
torant;  in  dropay,  chronic  cong-hi.  &c. — I)e*». 

Cm*em  of  Tun'arlnda.  Sj^n.  Coxbib'ta 
TaHiBiKD'OBm,  L.  Prtp.  (P.  Cod.)  l^ma- 
rind  pulp,  S  oi. ;  white  anpir,  fl  oi. ;  erapoiale 
br  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  to  the  conuatence 
'  honey. 

Gonaerre    of   Ti'olati,       fiya.      Cokcib'ta 

o'li,  C.  T.ODOBi'T«,  li.  Prrf.  (Soubt'iraii.) 
Flowen,  1  part ;  lof^r,  8  parts  j  beat  to  a 
pa*t&  Demulcent  and  laxative ;  nsnl  as  a 
puif^  for  in^uita,  and  by  ladies  to  pnfama 
the  breath. 

Conaerra  of  Va'tar-erMi.  Sfn.  Cokver'ta 
iSTrx"Tii,  L.  li-ep.  (Ph.  Qrncs,  1H37.) 
ram  fresh  water-CTVsaea,  *i  tho  tart.  In 
scurry;  taken  ai^  liMfaM. 

Conaerra  of  Torm'wood.  Sec  Cohbbbtb  of 
Sea  WoRinroos. 

COHSTIPATIOK.  Sjm.  CoranrVTio,  Oi- 
mpt'iio,  L.  Snr^eona  diiting^ish  between 
CDstirenrss  and  constipation.  The  first  appljea 
to  thai  condition  of  the  body  in  which  the 
bowels  art  tardily,  and  in  which  the  facei  aro 
abnormally  and  inconveniently  indurated;  the 
lart  implies  the  absence  of  the  proper  alvine 
cvacDationi.  The  one  rapidly  undennines  the 
health ;  the  other  destroys  life  in  a  period 
varying  fnim  a  few  dajB  to  3  or  4  weeks.  In 
po)>u1aT  language,  however,  the  words  are  Ire- 
quently  used  synonymonsly.  "Hie  use  of  bread 
ing  alniii,  and  wnter  containing  much 
'ry  liard  water),  and  the  want  of  anffl. 


'nt     I 


■   of  0 


Pnatviml.     When  the  affection  is  merely 
identaloracciaioniil,  a  dose  of  some  aperirat 
»thartic  in  the  only  treatment  oeceanry; 
but  when  itia  habitnal  it  calls  for  farther  atten- 
tion. Onvtbcnvfitmay  generally  be  •ecuredby 
idnptinga  diet  tree  from  astringents.  — ""  "" 


4tfa.  An  eueUent  substitute  for  I  and  ripe  fruit;  particularly  avoiding  the  n 

j  of  over-rooked,  salted,  or  dried  animal  food. 
ti'ln'lB.  ^gn.  Cokbib'ta  ba-  Brown  breadmay  beealm,aaitactsaaBSeDtle 
rUf.  (PIi.  Han.)  Frpah  aarin, '  laiHlive,  from  the  brsn  it  contains.  Thoocca- 
filpaits.  As  an  eoimcnugogue. ,  lional  use  oF  sjierieut  and  emollient  enemata 
*«.  ke.  Three  jiarta  of  augsr  may  U.-  had  recourse  to;  hnt  their  habitual 
ItTtaiMi  III  .  admiiiiBtrntiiin.  na  well  as  that  oF  purgative 

DffanyOraaa.  Sgn.  Cosani'Ti  luedidnfs  irencrally,  by  the  mouth,  is  not  to 
1^  C  C,  ■OKTBft'BiB,  L.  iVqj.  he  rccomiiLcndeii.  The  bowels,  accartomed  to 
UK.)  Vimb  scorvy  gns*,  1  lb. ;  I  the  ciintimiul  uao  of  stimulants,  art  bnt  lan- 
»  StiBdaat  and  antiacorhutic.  |  gnidly  or  scarctlv  at  all  withont  their  appli- 
•  rf  Ih  WonSraod.  SyM,  Con- ,  cation.  In  femuW,  especially  of  the  higher 
BBfll  MlBifl'lu,  L.  Prtp.  (Pb. :  classes,  the  want  of  proper  exercise  is  coui- 
ha  MB  ««rB«ood,  ai  tbe  last. !  monly  the  chief  caune  of  this  affection.  With 
n  dyi-  i  aiich"|)i'"'oni',  a  abort  wslk,  two  or  three  timea 
/daily,  "ill  often  do  nondL'ts,  particularly  it  k 
iMfj  ratrWij  little  ripe  fruit,  a  few  niains  or  tamarinda,  or. 
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CONSUMPTION— COPAIBA. 


•till  better,  2  or  8  drum  figs,  be  occasionally 
eaten.  In  some  eases  of  obstinate  constipa- 
tion a  cold-water  dressing,  placed  over  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  or  the  abdomen,  will  cause  the 
bowels  to  act  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 
MThen  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels  arises  from 
a  deficiency  of  bile  (one  of  the  most  common 
causes),  no  remedy  is  more  natural,  or  more 
effective,  than  inspissated  ox-gall.  In  cases 
complicated  with  nervous,  hypochondriacal,  or 
hysterical  affections,  in  chlorosis,  dyspepsia, 
depraved  appetite,  and  numerous  other  ail- 
ments, this  remedy  frequently  succeeds,  after 
the  most  active  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
have  been  tried  in  vain. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  constipation  of 
infants,  castor-oil  (i  teaspoouful  occasionally), 
or  manna  (i  to  i  oz.,  sucked  at  will),  may  be 
given.  The  introduction  (very  gently)  of  a 
Uttle  slip  of  writing  paper,  parsley  stalk,  or 
suet,  is  a  method  sometimes  adopted  success- 
fully by  nurses.  Friction  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels  with  the  warm  hand,  or  a  piece  of  soft 
flannel,  should  also  be  employed.    See  Gall, 

PUSGATIYB,  &c 

COSrSUMF'TXOH.    See  Phthisis. 

COHTA'GIOH.    See  DisivviCTiLNT. 

COVTU'SIOV.  A  hurt,  or  injury  to  the 
flesh,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  blunt  in- 
strument or  by  a  fall,  without  breach  or  appa- 
rent wound.     For  trealmenl,  see  Bbuibe. 

COFAI'BA.  Sy».  Copai'ta,  Copaiva  bal- 
sam, Capiv'i,  Balsam  op  capiv'ij  Copai'ba 
(Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. ;  Baumb  db  copahu,  Fr. ; 
CoBAiYA  BALSAM,  Ger.  *'  The  oleo-resin,  of  a 
brown  colour,  obtained  by  inciHion  from  the 
trunk  of  Copaifera  multijuga.**  (B.P.)  Most  of 
the  balsam  of  commerce  is  obtained  froxn.  Para 
and  Maranhao.  It  is  packed  in  casks  containing 
from  1  to  It  cwt.  each,  or  in  large  bottles,  or 
in  cylindrical  tin  boxes. 

Prop^t  Purific.,  Sfc,  Copaiba,  though  usually 
called  a  '  balsam,'  is  not  correctly  so  named, 
as  it  contains  no  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  It 
is  correctly  described  in  the  B.  P.  as  an 
'oleo-resin.'  Considerable  variation  exists  in 
the  colour,  odour,  consistence,  and  transpa- 
rency, as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  oil  and 
resin  yielded  by  different  samples,  scarcely 
any  two  of  which  exactly  agree.  The  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  *950  to  *996.  Brazilian  copaiba  is 
thin,  dear,  and  pale ;  whilst  the  West  Indian 
variety  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  less  transparent, 
and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  somewhat  tere- 
binthinate  smell.  Some  varieties  are  opaque, 
and  continue  so  unless  filtered.  This  is  often 
a  most  troublesome  operation.  The  opacity 
generally  arises  from  the  presence  of  water, 
which  it  retains  with  great  tenacity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  we  have  found  to  answer  on 
the  large  scale : — Place  the  casks  upon  their 
ends  in  a  warm  situation,  and  leave  them  so 
for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  con- 
venient. They  may  then  be  tapped  a  little 
above  the  bottom,  when  the  contents  of  some 
of  tbem  will  generally  be  found  quite  tna\ft' 


parent,  and  may  be  dxswn  off  m 
being  taken  to  avoid  •*i*Viny  i 
The  oopaiva  that  remains  fool  n 
through  one  or  more  kmg  Canto 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  > 
over  a  suitable  receiver,  in  a  i 
that  adopted  for  oils ;  a  few  po« 
powdered  charcoal  bang  mixf 
first  6  or  6  gallons  thrown 
rapidly  fill  up  the  pores  of  the 
the  Inlsam  soon  flow  dear  a 
"  bottoms  "  of  the  casks^  contai: 
and  impurities,  may  be  ponre 
can  or  jar,  and  allowed  to  settle 
when  the  copaiba  may  be  pom 
and  filtered.  A  sudden  change 
will  frequently  turn  a  transpar 
this  arUde  opaque  or  milky ;  if 
fore,  deemed  fit  to  send  oat  1 
sale  trade,  unless  it  stands  t 
ascertain  this  point,  a  common 
fill  a  small  bottle  with  the  c( 
leave  it  out  of  doors  all  night 
situation. 

JPkr,,!rest*,^e.  Thissnbstoni 
adulterated;  indeed,  ftdly  one 
for  copaiba  does  not  contain  10{ 
balsam.    This  is  particularly 
that  sold  in  capsules,  at  low 
shops.     Pure  balsam  a£  copaiba 
nised  by  the  following  character 

1.  (Ph.  £.)  It  is  tmnspai 
turpentine  odour  when  heater 
2  parts  of  alcohol;  and  dissoh 
of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  oa 
lucent. 

2.  (Chevallier.)  A  drop  of  the 
on  a  piece  of  unsized  paper,  an 
all  the  essential  oil  is  expelled, 
transparent,  well-detined  spot;  bt 
has  been  adulterated  with  a  ^tt, 
rounded  by  an  oily  areola. 

8.  (Planche.)  2^  parts  of  I 
with  1  part  of  solution  of  an 
'965,  forms  a  mixture  which 
and  transparent  in  a  few  momc 
be  heated  to  212^  Fahr.  with 
opaque. 

4.  (Vigne.)  Boiled  with  50  tu 
of  water  for  1  hour,  it  should  Icn 
its  weight. 

5.  (Adder.)  By  agitating  \ 
sample  with  a  lye  of  caustic  aoc 
the  mixture  aside  to  repose,  tlu 
a  time  rises  to  the  surface*  t 
oil  present  (if  any)  forms  a  aoa] 
below. 

6.  (*Joum.dePharm.,'1842.) 
may  be  adulterated  with  &0  per 
oil  (nut,  almond,  or  castor  oil 
ceasing  to  give  a  clear  adutioii 
of  alcohol;  but  it  combines  Ihu 
nesia  and  ammonia.  Excess  of 
ever,  separates  the  oil  in  all  cm 
YmX  fot  ^«XAK:^x^^  VX»  ^1^  ^Sa 


rblcli* 


<e  nnitic  potaib  bu 


NLm  of  copaiba  it  conuileml 
^,  dinretic,  imd  artrin^nt ; 
IP  I—  ■  soit  of  upeciflc  power 
be  mncoiu  membranei  of  the 
[UB.  It  ii  honce  m  fmTorite 
rhma,  ai  aoon  ■*  the  flnt  in- 
ptoBi*  have  nibdded,  inti- 
Kithing  meunrai  being  pre- 
—Dam.  20  to  60  drop*  on 
nt«r,  or  made  into  an  emnl- 
>f  egg  or  gum  arable,  3  or  4 
«  ■tomkcb  will  bear  it.  Thi' , 
dropi  of  >«nt  spiritH  of  nitre 
have  bern  recommended,  to  I 
.  By  adding  I  it,  of  oil  of 
tii)  to  each  ui.  of  the  baliaoi, 
)M  far  frucD  diiagreeablc,  and 
the  itomacb.  Copaiba  i)  alao 
L-a   and  pilla.     Se«  (jArsFi-xs, 

PllLO,  &C. 

oi  prvparationi  of  this  artieU 
iDch  iiamei  u  >  aolable  co- 
■olntioD,'  '(alt  of  copaiba,' 
me  appear  to  pweu  eqnal 
Ttaintj  of  openttion  to  the 
A»  tbe  whole  virtue  of 
lidne  depmdi  OD  tbe  euential 
ba  Talne  of  an;  of  theie  pre- 
e  estimated  bv  the  quantitj  of 
di  B  foand  in  tfaem.  In  the 
two  article!  above  named,  tbe 
mull  indeed,  and  in  the  lait 

forma  are  cnrreiit  in  tlie  trarto 
M  (adnlteration)  of  ba)»am  of 

sopuba,  4  lb*. ;  eiatoT  oil,  3  lb>i. ; 

DM.;  cairtoroil.  llba.;  fellow 

ita  of   baUam   of  copaiba    and 

tadd,  Venice  turpentine,  1  lli. 
f  Canada  and  copula,  and  mil 

Ibcj  nntoil.snw.!  veliowTVHm, 
h^D,  1  lb.      Vird  to  All  thu 

;  and  to  fell  in  tbe  lower  {huIs 
m  tbe  BianDractaria);  districta. 

non  COPAIBI  {brlotr). 

ai'tloM.     Sgn.   C0PA1'B\  P*c- 

MTV  COTXl'VS  rACTl"TIl11,  L. 

a<iil(waTm),  Tqnsrta;  coiuibu 


. ;  pondered  Iwnzoin, 
t  with  tbe  outor  oil 
1  Marij  ooU  add  tbe 


oila  of  rosemary,  joniper,  and  Mvin,  of  each, 
Idr.;  eaientiul  oil  ofalmoudii,  SOdrops. 
4.  CanitUabaUam,  3]bi.;  Venice  tnrpiiitiDe. 
I  1  lb.  J    oils  of  fennel,  juniper,  and  ravin,  of 

Ilml  chieflj  to  Bit  capaulea.  It  ii  readily 
dUtingniabcd  from  boUun  of  copaiba  by  tbu 
jnoper  terta.  (See  above.)  Train  oil  or  nnt 
oil  in  irequeutly  tabatjtuted  for  the  caator 

Cepalba  and  SaHL  Sfn.  Copaibi  cth 
POTABsi,  L.  Frep,  Carbonate  of  potaua  and 
water,  of  eacb,  equal  part* ;  diuolve,  and  add, 
gmdnally,  transpan-nt  baliani  of  copaiboi  until 
the  fluid,  at  Bnt  milky,  tama  quite  clear. 
RenemblcB  misciblc  copaiba  (lec  betom). 

Ctpalba,  Xia'dbli.  Prtp.  From  balaam  of 
co)Biba  (inire  and  transparent),  miied  with 
half  its  volume  of  aolation  of  potaaaa  made  of 
doable  the  strength  ordered  in  the  B.  P. 

Oil.  Aa  dlfi'et«nt  tampUH  of  copaiba  often 
rcquiTG  slightly  dificruut  quantities  of  the 
solution  of  potoui,  it  it  best  to  mix  tlie  two 
gradually  and  cantiously  togother.  IJhonld 
tbe  mixture  be  opaquf,  a  little  more  of  one  or 
other  of  tlie  ingredients,  as  tbe  case  may  be, 
will  render  it  clear.  No  heat  mntt  be  need. 
Tliii  article  Li  miscible  with  water,  with  which 

fJH'uis  a  kind  of  milk ;  and  from  cunt^ning 
all  the  volatile  (nl  of  tbe  copaiba,  is  a  very 
valuable  preparation.  ]t<  activity  is  coniidered 
equal  to  that  of  the  balsam  ilaelf,  and  it  ia 
ipveo  in  aimilar  doRd. 

Copaiba,  Sol'nbla.  Byn.  Copai'ba  soLn- 
BIL'la,  L.  Prep.  1.  Heat  miscible  copatlw  in 
an  earthen,  glag>,  or  bright-tinned  copper 
vessel,  to  nearly  the  boiling-pMnC,  pour  it 
while  still  hot  into  a  H')iariitor,  cover  it  up, 
and  allow  It  to  cool  vury  alowly.  After  a  few 
da^H,  dtuw  off  the  cK-ur  portion  from  a  cock 
ur  hole  placed  at  or  near  the  bottom  Of  tbu 
vcimel,  observing  to  reject  tlie  S^^ttv  drops 
which  paw  tlirongh,  and  to  stop  the  itream 
before  say  of  the  floating  oil  (olmm  eopaiia) 
reachea  tbe  orilirc.  A  very  little  concentrated 
liL|uor  of  potasAu,  added  before  applying  the 
lieut,  renders  it  more  aoluble.  Thick,  tiana- 
parent,  soluble  in  )>nre  water,  and  resemblea 
the  natural  balsam  in  appearance. 

2.  Ilalsam  of  ivpsiliaaud  solution  of  potaaaa 
(H.  P.),  eqiul  partH,  by  volume;  mix.  Coil  for 
a  few  miuuten.  and  then  proceed  aa  before. 
Thinner  lliau  the  taut. 

lYop.  Lena  itowcrl'iil  than  miacible  cnpiuba. 
bnt  it  xita  better  ou  the  atuiuaeh,  and  is  aliuut 
fimr  times  as  stronj;  as  ipecitic  solutjun  of  co- 
!  paiha.     See  SOLUTION. 

'  Copuba,  BM'in  of.  Sgn.  Coeu'ex-XMi'sA, 
'  L.  The  residuum  of  the  process  of  distilliug 
I  the  nil  of  eopniha  from  the  l>alsam.  It  eonainta 
I  principally  of  copaibie  acid.  It  has  been  re- 
,  comiiictided  fur  gonorrliica,  hut  is  nearly  inert. 


ai<.: 


x  Oil. 


Copaiba,  Salt 'of.  Sya.  Sal  toPAi'sa,  L. 
liere  are  two  jirepamtions  Hold  under  UlU 
imt';  the  <iue,  cniije  co|Hubic  acid ;  tliCotliUT, 
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uens  iiipUiiih  piipvr»  auu  lorms  iwiia  wiui  luo 
bBMefi,  (^illi'd  copuihutcs. 

COTAL.  .S//W.  Coi'Al',  Ovm  copal.  A  iv- 
Binoiii)  subMtuiii'O,  which  cxiuleM  H]M)ntaneoui*ly 
from  viiriovw  tn'cs  lu'lonpiij^  tn  tho  j^tMiera 
Hipiuniva^  Ouihuuriiuy  and  2Veti//j/lofjium. 
The  varietieii  eoQiinoiily  mot  with  in  com- 
mcrco  arc  East  ludiaii  copnl,  or  animc,  whicli 
18  the  produce  of  Jfymenaa  CourJtarll,  and 
Wewt  ludian  co}ml,  obtained  from  numerous 
8l>ecie8. 

Prop,  When  of  good  quality,  it  is  too  hard 
to  be  scratched  by  the  nail,  has  a  couchoidal 
fracture,  and  a  sp.  gr.  ranging  from  1  "OoS  to 
1*072.  Unlike  other  resins,  it  is  dissolved  with 
difficulty  by  alcohol  and  essential  oils;  and 
this  property,  combined  with  its  extreme  hard- 
ness, renders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes.   See  Vabnibh. 

COFFES.  Cu.  Sjfn,  Cu^'piiuai,  L. ;  Cuivbb, 
Ft.;  Kuppeb,  Qcr. 

Sources,  •  Metallic  copper  (native  cop^icr) 
is  found  in  many  ports  of  the  glolx?,  diiiiised  I 
in  isolated  partides  in  the  form  of  thin  lamince,  i 
in  loose  grains  intermixed  with  quarts  (copper  I 
sand,  copper  barilla),  in  dendritic  pieces,  and  ' 
in  solid  blocks,  occasionally  of  many  tons  | 
weight.  The  richest  deposits  of  native  copjier  '■ 
are  those  of  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America,  i 
More  frequently  and  more  abundantly  it  occurs  j 
aa  an  ore,  e.  g.  red  oxide,  black  oxide,  green  ' 
carbonate  of  copper  or  mal'achite,  blue  car- ! 
bonate  of  copper,  vitreous  sulphide  of  copi)er,  | 
purple  copper,  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  cop-  j 
per  arc,  with  iulphur,  antimony,  or  arsenic,  i 
and  other  metals  (true  gray  copper  ore  or 
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of  sulphur  is  expelled.  4b  Thacd 
lated,  coarse  metal  is  meltod,  wit] 
of  matters  rieli  in  oxides  of  co| 
'roast IT*  and  *retiuery  slagrs'  (j 
remaining  opiTution.^,  Nos.  5  ai 
ivelv),  aiiul  native  cjirlranates  of  ci 
containing  oxide  of  copper.  The 
a  rcguliis,  termed  'metaU'  wh 
about  75}  of  coppi^r,  and  metal  sla 
The  metal  should  be  in  the  sta 
metal,'  compact  and  brittle,  wi 
metallic  lustre  and  a  dark  bluish 
It  is  t:ipped  oil  into  sand  moulds 
of  reguhLt  obtained  by  the  last  i 
roasted  in  a  furnace  thn>u;j;h  whit 
The  temiK*rature  is  sf>  regulal 
reguluM  may  be  melted  in  from  6 
The  slag  is  skimmed  off,  and  afte 
heat  is  lowered,  to  allow  the  regnli 
It  is  again  melted  and  tapped  into 
the  product  being  called  *biii 
6.  This,  the  last  operation,  is  term 
From  6  to  8  tons  of  blister  ooppa 
melted  in  a  furnace,  and  kept  expoi 
15  hours  to  the  oxidising  intlueno 
The  slag  is  skimmed  off  thrx>ugh  1 
ing.  When  the  oxidation  has  bee: 
prolonged,  anthracite  or  free-buro 
pure  as  possible,  is  thrown  upon  tl 
the  metal,  and  after  a  short  time  t 
of  a  long  birch  or  oak  pole  is  plun 
molten  mass.  This  part  of  the 
termed  *  poling.'  The  wood  in  c 
the  copper  is  rapidly  decomposed ; 
evolved,  wluch  causes  the  metal  to 
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i  hj  decoiupowng  (ulphite  of 
clrcuotjiM  appantu.  It  doa 
od.  wbriva*  mtHt  vaijetie*  of 
fiper  do  oontuii  that  metal, 

a-IBOT  COPPIB,  OaASVUATM 
biEiig  the  Tcflned  cnpper  from 
U>  cc4d  wkter.    In  imalt  piece*, 
bdedg«.    ITmiI  to  make  callmine, 
of  eopper,  Ac 

:  IX  rx-ATzs  OK  von.  ThoMol 
i^  •imcaled}  am  ganenlly  em- 

I  n  powms. — a.  A  lolution  of 
dl^Mr  U  Iwated  to  the  boiling;- 
cqutated  witb  cUitilled  liuc  j  the 
opfKT  ii  thcD  Hpurated  fniui  the 
Inr  dilute  mlphuric  ML-ii),  wuiied 
id  dried  bj  eipoinre  to  a  mode- 
Copper  baji  s  briUiunt  jrcllowuli- 

in-i .  ityptic  tiute,  and  emitd 

a  tidoar  when  ruljbed ;  ii  verj 
ductile  ;  nncbaDged  in  dry  air  j 
it  non  bocoiiw)  coTensI  with  s 
i  {carbonate  of  mpper) ;  iligbtl; 
inte  Mdphuriv  and  hjdrocliloric 
iaVIe  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  (>u[- 
^dride  being  evolved):  dilute 
&aldT«  it  rndilj  with  copious 
utrie  oxide;  hetited  to  redneu 
It  lapidljr  becomea  coriTed  with 
I  (oude)  i  it  fiuei  at  a  fiiil  red 
^•bd*  ai«  either  octahedra  or 
I  ap.  gr.  8-H  to  S-96 ;  it  form* 
mooDds  (allojs  and  «!!«)  with 
,  w  of  wliich  are  more  or  lent  pol- 
alU  are  vitber  blue  or  grvcn,  and 
■  (when  neatral)  are  imluhle  in 

!ttiIUc  nipper  mav  be  ree<^Dl>i'd 
I  fmjunia;  its  oiidci^  wLlta.  fu:., 
>fai|  eharactfti  and  rcaetions: — 
a  rf  copper  poMcas  a  bine  or  green 
h  tluj  ivtain  even  wheu  cuntidtr- 
ailli water: — With  cauglic  pataaaa 
Blht-blne,  bulky  precipitate,  turu- 
b-bewn  or  blauk  on  bailing  tlie 
^•^-  ""'  carbonatf  of  ammonium 
UA-white  predpitate,  aoluble  in 
Eig  a  rich  dcup-blue  solution  : — 
tm  <i  potauinm  give  a  like  preei- 
bble  in  exceai  ; — Ferroeji'iinide  of 
inaarcddiah-brown  prvi'ijiitati':  — 
Ihjdiogen  and  nilphydrutc of  am- 
lUKkiib-brownorblai'koii.^s:— :i 
l«f  iniD,o<i  immersion  in  an  iicidii- 
«,  ijnickl;  becomea  coati'd  with 

K  Copper  la  generally  wbioiibd 
ni  ol  black  oiid^  but  wimetiines 
■1:— B;  throwing  it  down  fnnu  tti 


(ncarljji  or,  more  accorately,  every  39-7  parti 
are  equal  to  317  of  pure  luetatlic  copper:— 
By  immersing  a  piece  of  polished  stt-cliu  Hie 
solution,  and  weighing  the  reaulting  proci|n- 
tate  of  the  copper  (see  oiore).  Iicu  di^licatc 
than  the  preceding. 

Copper  can  be  separated  from  tbe  other 
melalB  by  mesas  of  the  following  proccaiei : — 

From  lead.  Bj  adding  aalidinTic  acid  to 
the  nitric  aolution,  and  evaporating  to  dryneaN, 
when  water  digested  on  the  reiidnam  will 
diutJve  ont  the  nilphate  of  copper,  but  luavo 
the  Hulphate  of  Imd  behind.  From  thia  aolu- 
tion the  oxide  of  copper  may  bo  thrown  down 


1,  vaafae^  dried,  ignited  i 
m,  aod  wrighvl  therein  »*  . 


from  an  acid  lolutioi 

From  silver.  By  digesting  it  in  tbe  atate  of 
fllinga  or  powder  in  a  solution  of  chloride  nf 
line,  which  dissolves  the  first,  hot  leaved  the 
last  anclianged. 

Copper  may  be  separated,  in  a  tiate  of  great 

purity,  from  ABTIMONT,  AOSEHIC,  BIBUUTH, 
-  -  AD,  IBOS,  TIB,  ziBC.  ic,  as  it  exist*  in  bell- 
'tal,  brass,  bronze,  gon-mctol,  mosaic  gold, 
and  other  commercial  alloys,  by  fusing  it  in  a 
crucible  for  about  half  an  boor,  along  with 
copper  scales  (black  oxida)  and  ground  bottle- 
glass,  or  other  like  Bui.  Tbe  pure  metal  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruribL;,  whilst  tbe 
impurities  are  either  volutilited  or  dissolved  in 
the  flux.  The  proportions  fai  reSning  com- 
nerciol  copper  nre,  metal,  10  parts;  copper 
cutes  and  bottlo-glass,  of  each,  1  put.  The 
Society  of  Arts  conceived  tliiii  process  to  be  lo 
valuable,  that  they  presented  one  of  tlieir  gold 
medals  b>  ita  inventor,  Mr.  Lewis  Tlinmpson. 
Uiei,  ^B.  The  ordiimiy  uses  of  copper  are 
'tW  known.  In  mtdicite,  3  or  4  gra.  of  the 
lings  or  powder  were  formerly  given  in  rhon- 
inatism,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia.  Some 
if  its  salts  are  stiti  used  us  astringents,  emo- 
ics,  and  caustics.  ltd  alloys  arc  uf  great  value. 
With  line  it  furms  BRASS;  witb  tin,  BBONiB, 
'lUIAI,  aCS-llETAL,  and  SFSCOLDM- 
L.  Whitj)  cofpek  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  Oeuiah 
BiLVEB  is  a  mixture  of  nickel,  line,  and 
copper. 

'  '  Copiier  in  tbe  metallic  state  is  almost 
It  uU  its  conipuunds  are  poisonous, 
idotes  are — the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or 
ixed  with  water.  The  bydratcd  sul- 
phides of  iron,  iron  liliu)^  and  ferrneyauido 
of  polossium  have  alno  been  strongly  recom- 
uciidcd,  and  are  cxbibit^tl  In  tlie  same  way. 
'iugar  is  likewise  highly  spoken  of  as  on  anti- 
dote.    In  all  cases  u  strong  emetic  should  be 

Obt.    Culinary  anil  pharmaceutical  vessels 

e  very  ciininionly  made  of  cupi-er,  but  too 

niucli   eaation  eaanot   he  exercised  in  tlieir 

'laployiuiiut.    Afid  ajTups,  vegelablu   juicca. 
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aqaeous  extracts,  soaps,  stews,  &c.,  prepared 
in  copper  saucepans,  or  boilers,  receive  a 
metallic  contamination  proportional  to  the 
length  of  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  metal.  Sach  vessels  are  frequently 
tinned,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  cppper 
from  contact  with  their  contents,  but  this  film 
of  tin  is  necessarily  very  thin,  and  soon  be* 
comes  imperfect  by  constimt  use.  MThen  copper 
▼easels  are  allowed  to  remun  wet  or  dirty,  or, 
more  especiallv,  greasy,  a  poisonous  green  rust 
forms  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  similar  to 
verdigris.  If  articles  are  prepared  in  them  in 
this  state,  serious  consequences  may  ensue. 
Cases  of  poisoning  from  this  cause  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  instances  of  vomiting 
following  the  use  of  such  articles  arc  almost  of 
daily  occurrence,  without  the  reason  being 
suspected.  We  have  occasionally  seen  con- 
fections and  extracts,  prepared  in  copper  pans, 
deposit  a  coating  of  that  metal  upon  the  knives 
used  to  stir  them.  The  ashes  of  the  inspissated 
juices  of  fVesh  vegetables,  and  especially  the 
pulps  of  fruit,  prepared  in  vessels  of  this  metal, 
have  exhibited  the  presence  of  copper  on  the 
Application  of  chemical  tests.  Ketchup  is  fre- 
quently rendered  poisonous  in  this  way.  The 
roost  wholesome  material  for  culinary  utensils 
is  thin  sheet  iron,  or  tinned  iron-plute  (tin), 
which  is  very  durable  if  kept  clean  and  dry 
when  not  in  use.  Copper  vessels  of  every  kind 
should  be  cleaned  out,  immediately  before  use, 
even  though  they  may  not  appear  to  require  it, 
and  on  no  account  should  they  be  employed  for 
any  fluids  that  are  the  least  ncidulous,  or  that 
may  have  to  remain  long  in  theni. 

Copper,  ITea'tral  Acetate  of.  Cu(C2H302)2. 
<9yji.  Nob'mal  ou'fbio  ACirrATB,  Acetate  of 
COPPER,  Crys'tallised  ter'digris.  Fref. 
Dissolve  common  verdigris  or  cupric  hydrate 
in  hot  acetic  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  highly  con- 
centrated solution ;  Alter,  and  place  in  a  cool 
sitaation  to  crystallise. 

Frojp,  Beautiful  dark,  bluish-green  prisms, 
which  dissolve  in  14  parts  of  cold  and  5  parts 
of  boiling  water. 

Copper,  Ba'sic  Acetates  of.  Sy%,  Ba'sic 
ott'frio  acetates,  Sub-ac'etates  of  copper. 
Common  verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
acetates  which  have  a  green  or  blue  colour. 
One  of  these  (sesqvibasio  acetate)  is  ob- 
tained bv  digesting  powdered  verdigris  in  tepid 
water,  filtering,  and  leaving  the  soluble  part 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  adding  liquor 
of  ammonia  in  small  portions  to  a  boiling  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  till 
the  precipitate  is  just  redissolved,  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  cool.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystal- 
line mass,  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water.  The 
green,  insoluble  residue  of  the  verdigris,  after 
treatment  with  tepid  water,  contains  another 
acetate  (tsibabic  acetate);  this  may  be 
formed  l^  digesting  neutral  acetate  of  copper 
witli  the  hydrated  oxide.    A  third  salt^Bi- 


on  a  large  scale  in  Frsnee  by  ex:; 
to  the  air  in  contact  with  fen 
lees. 

Copper,  Ammo^'Blo-cnl'i^iala  il 
phatb  of  cupBAmcomuM,  Cu'i 

OF  AVMO' VU  ;  CU'PBI  AXXO^nC 
CUIYBB  AMMOiriACAX»  Fr.;  KUT 
Ger.  Frep.  Sulphate  of  ooppe 
quicarbonate  of  ammomom,  1|  < 
ther  until  carbonic  add  ceases 
then  wrap  it  in  bibalons  paper, 
the  air. 

iVir.  Pulverulent;  dark  Ui 
tense  heat  it  is  changed  into  ot 
at  first  sesquicarbonate  of  amma 
wards,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ben 
It  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  splend 
solution,  from  which  the  salt  i 
by  alcohol  in  blue  crystals.  Thi 
the  peculiar  property  of  dissolvii 
(cotton,  paper,  &c).  The  oelh 
precipitated  from  the  solution 
flakes  by  the  addition  of  acids. 

Utet,  ^e.  It  is  occasionally 
pyroUchntf,  In  wtedicine,  it  has 
.chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  Ac, 
principally  UMd  as  an  injectioo, 
foul  ulcers,  and  as  a  coUyrium, 
the  cornea. — Done,  \  gr.,  gfraduall 
5  grs.,  twice  a  day.  Great  care  i 
in  drying,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  < 
portion  of  its  weight,  but  to  I 
inferior  colour.  Both  the  ingn 
be  separately  reduced  to  powder  1 
them. 

Copper,  Ar'senite  of.  Cu(AsOj) 
Pigments  (Scheele's  Qreen). 

Copper,  Carlionate  of.  CuCO,.  * 

CARBONATE  OF  COPPER,  DiCARBC 

CUPRI  CARB0NA8,  L.  Prep,  Add 
soda  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  sul 
per,  and  warm  the  mixture  till  t 
flocculent  precipitate  becomes  • 
sumes  a  green  tint.  Used  as  a  p 
Green  Foments  and  Verditsi 

Ohs.  As  prepared  above,  the  ci 
tains  2  equivalents  of  water.  1 
green  mineral,  mal'achitb,  has  s 
position,  but  contains  only  1  eqs 
Another  carbonate  (tribabio  * 
occurs  as  a  natural  ore  in  larj^ 
crystals,  of  the  most  intense  bio 
yet  been  artificially  imitated. 

Cuprous  Chloride.  CuCl.  8g%, 

OF  COPPER,  SUBCHLORIDS  OF  OO 

By  exposing  the  neutral  chloride 
the  action  of  heat. 

Prop,  White  ;  fusible ;  slifl^t 
water;  and  decomposed  by  exp 
air. 

Copper,  Chloride  o£    CuCV   £ 

CHLORIDE    OF    COPPBR.      iVif.    \ 

scales  or  black  oxide  of  copper 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  wSaA 
%,iLd  crj^tallised. 


BABIO  ACETATE,  BLUB  YBBDIQBie)  IS  pTepaxed.\      Propn  ^.    Qrrae^  %iQkR9JkK  < 


COFFER— COPPERAS. 


Ue  in  aleohcd,  the  tame  of 
I  gn^  When  geatij  hCBted. 
nd  aanuuei  ilia  farm  of  a,  jel 
powder  (uraiDBOue  cdfbic 
aaaiaa  at  cartMa);  at  a  high 
ioutm  half  iti  chlorine,  and 
ud  into  cnpnRU  chloride. 
L  Cn^.  ^a.  losiDi  or  oor- 
■  twcopnn;  (Vfu  loni'Drit, 
■dding'  ioiUdti  of  potuaam  to  a 
phste  of  copper,  and  uruhing 
1  the  free  iodine  from  tbe  pre- 
A  gt«eaiih-«liite  precipitate. 
)  To  a  eolation  of  anlphite 
■t,  and  protoanlphate  of  iron,  3 
dntiun  of  iiididH  of  potawum, 
Irj  tli«  pr«dpiC>te.    Thi*  ia  tbe 

!  of  copper.' 

a.    Ca(NOi|V    ^-  NiTUTi 

r^pw  ki'tku,  L.    J'rfp.     Bj 

copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  to 
MiMingtadTjneiii;  rediHoliing 
ter;  fllterukff,  evaporBting,  and 
itallue ;  or  from  black  oxide  of 
ic  acid  in  the  wme  manner. 

tie.  Ueep-blae  priiiiiatic  cr;>- 
da  in  water  and  deliqueicent, 
hoL  OcDcially  nied  in  medi- 
',  in  iqjectioni,  or  a*  a  canitie, 

firao   iDtenuIlj.  diuoWed  in 
iqaidi. — iMtt.  4  to  1  gr. 
la.  Cufi.   Sya.   KuaiiDBor 
s'tPB,  Simoim;  Cdfri  bdb- 

Pnp.  Add  ^rape  nugar  to  a 
ibate  or  acetate  cHF  copper,  then 
■tiG  potaaea,  in  eieeu  j  the  bine 
I  to  eboUitiun  deposita  the  aub- 
nut  then  be  ooUected,  wiubed, 

Fcuw  anger,  27  parti,  in  water, 
oared  orer  bjdraled  oxide  of 
ti  in  the  compreued  and  itill 
parti;  a  aalution  of  canntic  po- 
a,  in  water,  60  parti,  is  tlien 
M  wbtde  man  well  agitated 
ba  Ofdinar;  tempentnro,  and 
|lt  Unen.  If  the  dark-btoe  W- 
atti  (continuallj  itirrinif),  OTer 
ifajdnMii  cuproui  oxide  ii  discn- 
Hqnor  become*  nearly  colourleaa. 
I,  te.  A  inperb  red  powder,  i 
k  luitre.  It  often  occur*  in  I 
(parent,  mby-red  crjBtala.  asso- : 
icr  am  of  cupper,  aod  can  be  I 
ii  rtate  bj  artiflnal  mi«ni.  It 
igBent  and  a  bronze,  and  ai  a 
and  enamels,  to  whicb  it  f^vci 
nr.  Bj  heat  it  ii  conrertcd  into 
le.  With  ammonia  it  fumu  a 
loi,  irbicta  i»tjidljr  boMmei  bine 


to  loea  weight  the  convcruon  is  completed,  and 
the  oiids  appean  ai  a  heavy,  black  powder. 

By  halting  in  the  air  the  hydrated  oxide 
thrown  down  from  lolntioni  of  copper  by  pure 

By  adding  canitic  potaoa,  in  aireia,  to  ii 
Kdntioii  of  a  cnpric  lalt,  and  heitiug  the  whole 
to  ■  bi^Iing-point;  the  precipitate  ii  then  col- 
lected, waibed  and  dried.  A  heiTy,  dark- 
brown  powder. 

Unt,  ^e.  Protoxide  of  copper  ii  unchanged 
by  heat,  uiileia  combuatible  matter  ii  preaent, 
wben  it  readily  parte  with  iti  oxygen;  hence 
its  general  me  in  oboamic  analvbib  ai  a 
aource  of  tbat  element.  It  comiuunicatei  a 
beautiful  green  colour  to  glaia  and  cnamelx. 
With  the  acidi  it  prodocea  the  ordinary  salti 
of  copper. 

Cn^ Snlphate.  CuS0,.6Aq.  S^.  8vh- 
•HiTn  o»  corrx^  Bldb  oof'fikis,  B. 
'IT'BIOL;  Cn'PBI  srL'PBAB,  L.;  Sduatr 
II     CCITBB,    Ft.;     KuPFKlt     riTBlOIt    QcT.  J 

Niii.1  TooTu,  Hind.  Frtp.  (Commer- 
ciaL)  Tbe  •olpbace  of  copper  of  commerce 
ii  obtained  by  tbe  oxidation  of  native  ml- 
phide  of  copper  (coffbk  fibitei)  ;  by  the 
joint  action  of  air,  heat,  and  moiiture,  the 
copper  ii  converted  into  an  oxide,  sud  the 
lolphur  into  autpharic  acid.  Tbe  reiulting 
■alt  ii  waihed  ou^  and  the  lolotiDn  eTiponced 
and  cryitalliaed.  Tbo  water  found  in  and 
iisuing  tVom  copper  oiinei  often  fumiihe*  mch 
'lution  ready  to  the  handa  of  the  mannfae- 
rs.  A  large  quantity  of  aulpbato  of  cop- 
la  alio  obtained  ai  a  occondary  product  in 
tbe  reflniug  of  silver,  and  ia  occaiionally  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  in  aulphuric  acid  an  oxy- 
cldoride  of  copper,  made  for  the  parpoie,  by 
exposing  aheeti  of  copper  to  tbe  joint  action 
of  air  ind  hydrocbloric  acid. 

(Pure.)  Ily  the  direct  lolution  of  the  metal, 
or  preferBbly,  of  its  oxide  or  carlwnale,  in  aul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  pnrifjing  the  couiuierciai 
suit  by  recry^italliaation,  &c. 

Prop.,  Uta.  4t!.  Fine  blue  oryitala,  slightly 
eftlore«'ent,  having  an  intensely  atyptic  and 
metallic  taste.  By  heut  the  blue  9.dt  lows  ita 
waif  r  of  LTyatalliaiitioD,  and  becomes  a  white, 
anhydroui  powder.  It  diisolves  in  4  parts  of 
water  at  &f  Fabr.,  and  in  2  parts  at  212" ;  U 
Iniolnble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  ia  decom- 
posed at  an  intense  heat  into  protoiide  of 
erjpjwr,  sulphuniua  acid,  and  oxygen.  It  haa 
liceu  UMd  to  prevent  tbe  dry  rot  in  timber, 
and  in  dyeing-  It  is  largely  employed  as  a 
source  of  metallic  copper  in  the  ELEoruoTCPB. 
limin  is  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  it  by 
the  farmer,  to  prevent  tbo  'smut.'  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  ityptic 
(in  solution)  and  caustic  (in  lubslanro)  to 
destroy  '  proud  Hesb  ;'  and,  less  frequently, 
u  an  astringent  or  tonic  (from  1  gr.  to  2  grs.), 
and  an  emetic  (3  or  4  grs.  to  10  or  12  gn.).  It 
is  Biceedinfflv  poinonDES. 

OOF'PEBAB.  Tliit  is  h  generic  namo  for  the 
OLraJiTEa.     When  utcd 
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COPPERINO— CORK. 


without  a  qualifying  adjective,  it  generally 
means  sulphate  of  iron. 

Copperai,  Blue.  Crude  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  CoPFEB  {above). 

Copperas,  Calcined\  From  green  copperas, 
heated  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot  until  it 
becomes  white  and  dry.  Used  as  an  astrin* 
gent  and  /  drier,'  and  in  making  ink  and 
dyeing. 

Copperai,  Green.  8yn.  Copperas.  Crude 
sulphate  of  iron.    See  iBOir. 

CopperaSt  White.  Crude  sulphate  of  zinc 
See  Zivc. 

COPlPEBnrO.  Iron  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  copper  by  merely  immersing  it 
(previously  scoux«d  clean)  in  an  acidulated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  after  which  it 
must  be  rinsed  in  clean  water.  This  film 
soon  rubs  off,  but  still  it  lasts  long  enough  to 
deceive  the  tamvelling  tinker's  customers,  who 
imagine  that  their  copper  kettles  are  properly 
repaired.  Metals  may  be  conveniently  coated 
with  compact  copper  to  any  desired  thickness 
by  means  of  voltaic  electricity.      See  Elec- 

TBOTTPB. 

COFSOUTE.  %N.  DxTNo'sTONB,  Fobsil 
If  ANUBS.  This  mineral  is  the  petrified  dung 
of  carnivorous  reptiles.  (Buckland.)  Copro- 
lites  are  found  in  all  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata.  They  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lime,  for  which  reason 
they  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  manures.  Thoy  form  the  bases  of 
Lawes'  supebphobfhate  of  copbolite  ma- 
KUBB.  The  nodules,  after  being  washed,  are 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

C0PTI8TEETA.  (Ind.  Ph.)  iSTyn.  Copns, 
or  MiSHifi  TITA.  Mab.  Mislunel  mountains, 
east  of  Assam.  Officinal  part.  The  dried 
root  {Copiidu  Madix\  imported  into  Bengal 
from  Assam,  in  small  rattan  baskets,  each  con- 
taining from  1  to  2  ounces  of  the  drug.  This 
consists  of  pieces  of  a  woody  rhizome,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  small  goose-quill  and  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  length,  often  contracted  at  one  ex- 
tremity into  a  short  woody  stem ;  the  surface 
is  usually  rough,  irregular,  more  or  less  annu- 
lated,  and  marked  with  the  remains  of  rootlets 
in  the  shape  of  short  spiny  points.  Externally, 
yellowish-brown;  internally,  much  brighter, 
frequently  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  exhibit- 
ing on  fracture  a  radiated  structure.  Taste, 
persistently  bitter,  and  when  chewed  tinges 
the  saliva  yellow.  Contains  neither  tannic  nor 
gallic  acid,  but  abounds  with  a  yeUow,  bitter 
principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. — Prop, 
Pure  bitter  tonic. — Therapeutic  U9e$,  In  de- 
bility, convalescence  after  fevers,  and  other 
debilitating  diseases,  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  in 
mild  fonns  of  intermittent  fevers. — l>o*e,  10 
to  16  grs.  of  the  powdered  root^  thrice  daily. 

Tincture  of  Ckiptii  {Tinctiura  CopUdia), 
Take  of  coptis  root,  in  coarse  powder,  2^  oz. ; 
jnvof  spirits,  2  pints.  Macerate  for  7  daysiua 


press,  filter,  and  add  sntBdent  p 
make  1  pint. — Dom,    |  to  2  fl.  ( 

InftudoB    of  Coptfti    (Jn/Wm 
Take  of  coptis  root^  in  coarse  p< 
boiling  water,  1  fnnt.    Infuse 
vessel  for  2  hours,  and  strain. — ^j 
fl.  oz.,  thrioe  daily. 

COB'AL.  8ym,  CobaIi'liu]^ 
prehensive  term  for  all  calcan 
structures  secreted  by  the  mi 
polypes,  or  zoophytes.  The  i 
commerce,  whicii  is  so  lai^gely 
beads,  ear-rings,  and  other  onm 
described  as  the  internal  skeleton 
rubrum. 

Coral,  Bed  (Faeti"tiirai).    By 
bu'bbxtm  FAon^Tiuic,  L.     Pir 
coloured  with  a  little  sesqukm 
rose  pink,  and  passed  through 
by  the  druggists  for  powdered  ei 

Coral,  Prepared'  Bod.  ^ 
bu'ebum  fbepaba'tum.  Levig 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  i 
absorbent,  and  is  still  occasiooi 
as  a  dentifrice.  It  consists  almc 
carbonate  of  lime,  coloured  witl 
iron,  and  possesses  no  advants 
chalk.  It  is  prepared  in  a  umil 
chalk. 

C0BD1AL8.  S^^n,  Cabdi^ AOi 
stimulating,  restorative  mediciD 
to  raise  the  spirits  and  promofa 
tion.  The  principal  oordud  med 
ticed  under  the  heads  TnrcruBi 
See  also  Patent  Medicikbs. 

Cordials.  Aromatised  and  iwe 
used  as  beverages.     See  LiQUiui 

COBIAN'DEB.      ^,  (Cobia 

COBIANDBI    FBUCTTS,    B.    P.); 
C.  SEED;   COBIANDBUV  (Ph.   L. 

*'  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Corimd 
dried."  (B.  P.)  Coriander  is  d 
confectioners  and  distillers  as  a  i 
gredient.  In  the  East  it  is  mud 
a  condiment,  being  an  ingredie 
POWSEB.  It  is  aromatic,  csn 
stimulant;  and  more  effectosU 
taste  of  senna  than  any  other 
Dose,  20  to  60  grs.;  chiefiy  u 
rective  or  adjuvant  in  compound 

COBK.     The  outer  bark  of 
Suber  or  cork  oak,  a  tree  commo 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.    The  \ 
from  the  younger  branches  of  tb 
employed  for  tanning.     See  Alo 

Cork.    A  stopple  or  plug  for  i 
cut  from  the  above  substance, 
practice  of  employing  inferior 
purpose  of  stopping  the  moothi 
often  productive  of  considerable 
air  being  only  partially  exchk 
contents  suffering  in  conseqasn 
largo  bin  of  valuable  wine  has  i 
this  cause,  in  less  than  a  year, 
than   tour    'Cape.'      Chemical 


c/oied  vessel,  withoccatfionidBgitatioui  stca\i\,\Q(iXAak  tniSst  ^xcnxi  k  vau^aat 


lied  'TelTet  corks,'  mud  of 
lOBlitiea  are  ini  ported  from 
t  abottld  be  spared  to  obtain 
irk  for  catmecting  tbe  eom- 
iliB-tubea   med   in  orgnaic 

•ta  bave  iem  mtde  to  in- 
iDg  ^y  macbineryT  bet  tlioy 
id  to  mpenede  hand  laboar. 
L  thin  braid  tnbe,  Sleil  to  a 
1  for  pierriaif  tiolea  through 
ilbea  of  diUerrnt  lizci,  which 
ler,  are   ^eacnll;  mM  toge- 

into   the   laborator;   by  Dr. 

Cla'tta,  L.  a  homj  iniila- 
■id,  with  a  eentnl  nuclciu, 
Lt  the  base.  The  common 
i*  contiDued  preaiore  over 
if  tb«  boDea,  from  tight  or 
tOM.  The;  are  of  two  Iciadi, 
The  firtt  grow  on  the  ei- 
if  tbe  joint*;  the  Ual,  betn«-ii 

la  coniiata  in  keeping  the  feet 
mt  ablution  with  wa: 

at  easy,  aoft  boot*  a 
tter  precaution,  rami 
Tcn  after  they  appear  to  have 

lonuned. 

After  foaking  the  feet  in  warm 
!tw  minute*,  pare  tbe  corns  a* 
Ue  irith  a  ihaip  knife,  taking 
■ka  them  bleed.  Tbej  may  now 
«  with  a  little  Itinar  cauitic,  or 
r  a  Uttle  conceutnU'd  acetic  acid 
liicgar.  The  Uat  tno  do  not 
in.  TliB  fir«t  Li  n"e<l  by  merely 
m  the  corns,  preTiuiuly  slightlv 
U  water;  the  others,  br  moiiten- 
•  «ith  them,  by  means  of  a  small 
i,  tr,  preferably,  a  rod  of  ^la!»i ; 
Of  ttkrn  Dot  to  allow  the  lii|uid 
iMighboDTiiig  parti.  Thistr^at- 
lid  CToy  3  or  4  days  for  10  dayi 
H  locoaipanied  by  the  uje  of  »<ift, 
I  viC  geneiall;  effect  a  core.  It 
(•■mauled  to  mnore  Urge  conu 

■  if  Bik,  applied  ai  clo«e  to  tht'ii 
■lUe,  and  tightened  daily  until 
f  i  but  this  plan  is  tcdiotu,  and 
■naWst,  and  is  not  always  buc- 
Mtber  mode  of  citirpation  a,  the 

of  1  mill]  blister,  wliicb  wiU  frc- 
■etbm  with  theakin  out  of  theii 
iUi  rue  tbe  expo>ed  sorfaee  muel 
■ilb  a  little  limple  ointment.    Suit 

1*  lanored  by  applying  ivy  leaf. 
Mbd  In  Mrong  vinef^r,  clianging 
noj  aonSngi  or   by  plurinR   n 

■^etntA  ipread  on  a  bit  of  lint 
i  Mnh  Um  tost.     One  of  the 

■  teiMdBwIbrbaid  corns,  and 
Mfaid  te  aaetiaa  of  b^b  medi-l 
U^ibwmr  ^paa  &it  toe er pmrt  j 


affected  a  smaU,  circular  piece  of  soft  leather, 

.  still  better,  a  piece  of  amadou,  iprcod  with 

diaobylon,  or  some  other  emollient  plaattT,  and 

having  a  hole  cut  in  the  ceutre,  corresponding 

■       -Bsiieof  tliccom.     (Sir  B.  Brodie.)     By 

ncans  the  pressure  of  the  Boot  or  shoe  Is 

equalised,  and  the  apei  of  !!ic  corn  protoi'ted 

from  iujury.     Tliu  following  arc  among  the 

useful  of  tbe   r ~  ~" 


Conn,  Oaos'tlc  for.  Frep.  From  tinctureof 
dine  and  chloride  of  antjmony,  of  each,  I  dr.; 
iodide  of  iron,  3  gra. ;  mil.   It  ia  applird  with 

camel-hair  brush,  after  paring  the  corn.     2 

4  applications  are  said  to  clTect  a  cure. 

Ob*.  Hoat  of  the  remeiUoa  noticed  below 
r^Ily  net  as  isustics. 

Corna,  Lo'tlon  ftr.  Prrp.  1.  A  solution  of 
1-amuouiac,  1  port ;  in  proof  apirit,  4  parts. 

2.  A  concontmted  aqueoui  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  To  be  applied  night  and 
Doming. 

Com  Flaitan.  Frvp.  1.  From  white  dia- 
chylon, 3  parts;  yellow  resin,  S  parts;  verdi- 
gris. 1  part;  melted  together,  and  spread  on 
■  ithcr. 

2.  From  galbanum  plaster,  1  oz.;  verdigril^ 
1  dr. ;  as  the  last. 

From  reain  plaster,  2  oz.;  black  ^teh, 
;  verdigris  and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each, 

4.  To  the  last  add  powdered  opiuni,  I  dr. 
Recommended  to  allay  puu,  ^. 

5.  (W.  Cooley.)  A  piece  of  apread  adhesive 
plaster  is  placed  upon  a  table,  and  a  pieoe  of 
card  paper  having  a  round  hole  cat  in  it  the 

of  the  central  portion  of  the  com  is  laid 
uiion  it;  the  exposed  part  ia  then  softened  by 
holding  a  piece  of  healed  iron  for  a  sccoud  or 
two  nt^ar  it ;  the  card  paper  is  then  instantly 

is  aprlnliled  over  the  part  which  has  been 
warmed.  As  Boon  aa  the  whole  ia  cold,  tbe 
loose  powder  is  aliukei]  oft,  and  the  plustor  is 
ready  for  use.  Very  cleanly  and  convenient. 
Two  or  three  applicatiuns  seldom  fuil  to  efibct 


6.  (.Wechiwical  Corn  Plabtkhb.)  From 
common  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  bnckskin, 
amadou,  or  vulcanised  India  rubber,  cut  into 
pieces,  and  a  circulorholccorreapondiDgtothe 
sixe  of  the  corn  punched  In  each- 
Corn  Sol'vent.  Prtp.  1 .  Carbonate  of  po- 
tnssa  or  pearlaah,  contained  in  an  open  jar  or 
liottic.  Bet  in  a  damp  place,  until  it  deliifuesoes 
into  an  oil-like  liquid  (oU  of  tartar).  Applied 
by  mcaua  of  a  feather,  or  a  small  piece  of  rag 
dipped  ill  it  is  hound  on  tlie  corn. 

2.  Hydrate  of  potasia,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  oz. ;  disiMdve.     Aa  No.  1. 

3.  Carbonate  of  potaasa,  with  sinalta,  ochre, 
or  btile,  q.  a.  to  give  it  the  requireil  oolonr- 
It  must  be  kepi  dry.  in  a  well-wirked  bottle. 
A  ploeh  is  placed  on  thccom.  and  confined  by 

as  ofnilheiiive  pJmiler  or  rag. 
CarboaaCc  ofetula,  1  oz.,  finely  powdered 
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CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE— COUGH. 


and  mixed  with  lard,  (oz.    Applied  on  linen 
rag  evci  y  niglit. 

6.  (8ir  H.  Davy's.)  CarlMnnte  of  potaasa, 
2  partu;  salt  of  boitoI,  1  |)art;  each  in  fine 
powder;  mix,  and  place  a  sinall  quantity  on 
tlie  corn  for  four  or  five  succcflsivo  nights, 
binding  it  on  with  a  rag. 

Obit.  Cure  nmst  be  taken,  in  all  cases,  to 
pure  the  com  nioderati>1y  close  liefore  applying 
the  remedy ;  but  in  no  caw  should  anjf  of  the 
ahoM  be  appUed  to  a  raw  turf  ace, 

Corni,  FommAde'  fbr.  Prep,  1.  Powdered 
venligris,  1  dr. ;  savine  ointment,  7  drs. 

2.  Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  3  drs. ;  lard,  6 
drs. ;  verdigris  or  smalts,  q.  s.  to  give  a  slight 
tinge  of  green  or  blue.  A])plied  on  a  piece  of 
rag.  

COESO'SIYE  SUBLIMATE.   See  MsBcrsT. 

COBUH'DUH.    See  Em kby. 

COSMETICS.  8yn,  Coamet'ica,  L.;  Cos- 
HETiQVBS,  Fr.  External  applications  em- 
idoyed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  re- 
storing personal  beauty.  The  term  is  generally 
understood  to  refer  to  substances  applied  to 
the  cuticle,  to  improve  the  colour  and  clear- 
ness of  the  complexion ;  but  some  writers  have 
included  under  this  head  every  topical  appli- 
cation used  with  the  like  intention.  Hence 
<!Osiiietics  may  be  divided  into — cutaneous 
C08UETIC8,  or  those  applied  to  the  skin;  haik 
COSMETICS,  or  such  as  are  employed  to  promote 
the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair;  and 
TKETH  costfETiCB,  or  Buch  Bs  are  used  to 
cleanse  and  bt'autify  the  teeth.  See  Bald- 
ness, CosMETiQUE,  Dentifrice,  Depila- 
tory, Hair-Dye,  Pomhads,  Tooth  Powder, 
&c. 

'  COSMETIQUE.  [Fr.]  Hard  pomatum, 
formed  into  a  cake  or  stick  for  the  toilet.  It 
is  sometimes  coloured  black  or  brown,  the 
pigments  being  added  in  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

1.  (Black — Cosmbtique  Noir.)  From  good 
lard,  5  parts ;  wax,  2  parts;  (or,  hard  pomatum, 
7  parts ;)  melt,  stir  in  levigated  ivory  black, 
2  parts ;  and  pour  it  into  moulds  of  tinfoil ; 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  placed  in  paper 
sheaths. 

2.  (Brown — Cobmetiqus  Brun.)  As  the 
last,  but  using  levigated  umber  for  *  plain 
brown,'  and  levigated  terra  di  Sienna  for  '  au- 
burn' and '  chestnut' 

8.  (White, OR  Plain— Cosmetique Blanc.) 
The  same,  without  colouring  matter. 

Obe,  They  are  generally  scented  with  musk, 
ambergris,  or  cassia. 

Ute.  The  above  are  used  to  colour  mous- 
taches, eyebrows,  whiskers,  Ac.,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  hair  in  its  place.  The  labels  on  the 
packets  before  us  have — **  pour  fixer  et  lisser 
les  cheveux.'*  The  application  must  be  re- 
newed daily,  as  the  coametique  is  gradually 
removed  by  £rictioii«  and  perrecUj  so  by  soap- 
and'water. 

CDfASnni     A  cryittlliMhle  lubstance 


acid.  It  11  banc*,  Texy  nlubli 
Hydrochlorate  of  cotamine  ii  lol 
talline. 

COT^roV.  8;/%.  GoBBTFinc,! 
of  which  textfle  ikbrics  are  ms 
hairs  covering  the  aeeda  of  oerti 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Jfia 
Bfallow  family.  Our  oommerd 
pears  to  be  derived  from  four  ^ 
vix. : — 

Goaiypinm  arboreiiiii.  Tha 
an  IncUan  species.  Unlike  the 
plants*  it  has  the  dimensions  o 
The  cotton-hairs  are  remarka 
silky,  and  are  woven  by  the  nati 
fine  muslin,  used  fbr  turbans  by 
classes  only. 

Ooaiypium  Barhadenaa.  The 
or  '  Bourbon  cotton  plant.'  This 
which  yields  all  our  best  cotton. 
American  islands  wluch  fi^nge  ti 
Charlestown  to  Savannah,  this  | 
duced  the  celebrated  'sea-island  i 
is  unrivalled  for  the  length  of  iti 
strength,  and  silkiness. 

GoHypinm  harbacenm.  Theea 
plant  of  India.  It  produces  the 
of  commerce. 

Gosiypium  PeruTiaanm  or  aen 
species  supposed  to  be  indigenoo 
It  furnishes  the  South  Ameriesi 
cotton,  as  Pemambuoo,  Peruvian 
and  Brazilian. 

Identif  See  LiNSN. 

Dyeing,  The  fibres  of  cotton 
the  same  afiinity  for  mordants  an 
ing  matter  of  dyed  stuffs  as  lin 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Linen,  &c. 

COTTOV,  QUV-.    See  Pyboxyi 

COUaH.  iSy».  Tub'sib,  L.  Tb< 
violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
generally  symptomatic  of  otbe 
but  is  sometimes  idiopathic,  oi 
disease.  Many  cases  of  cough  < 
the  extension  of  catarrh  to  the 
bronchia),  which  thus  become 
mucus  or  phlegm,  which  they  ( 
throw  off  by  the  convulsive  ' 
coughing.  In  some  cases  it  is 
vitiation  and  inspissation  of  th 
arising  IVom  the  imperfect  actioi 
Borbents;  this  is  the  common  c 
dry  cough  of  old  people.  Idiopat 
not  considered  dangerous  in  itsi 
running  its  regular  course,  but  it 
ductive  of  most  serious  consequenc 
inducing  the  inflammatiiin  <^  soi 
laying  Uie  foundation  of  phthisis. 

Cough  is  sometimes  attended 
expectoration,  and  at  other  times 
out  any ;  it  has  hence  been  distill 
moist  or  mucous  cough,  and  dry  e 

Treatment,  That  of  common  eal 
oonaiiU  m  aUayin)^  the  initatioi 


oMIiMd  ihmi  tiia  mothtr^Uqwin  of  op\in\c\^oM3Xile«  \k^  ^rKv^jcffiOkXA  woiil  w^ 
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inka  and  kmn^ea.  which  act 
a,  and  ajinpatheticallT  apoo 
I  bnmehiM.  Amon^  tli«  fint 
id,  almond  milk,  barlej  water, 
nie^ffnia  anbie,  and  a  miztnre 
aada  into  Itnengaa ;  among  the 
It  innooMit  and  oonvenignt  ii 
the  abape  of  loMiigei,  a  or  3 
aDck«d  wbenereT  ^  coogfa  ia 

li^it  diet  ihsnld  be  ad^Ud, 
■l^gbtlj  nlaud  b7  the  I 

and  a  mild  and  equable 

aa  much  aapoanble.  Wben 
lot  mraeed,  reoonne  maj  be 
if,  followed  bf  imall  doeei  of 
I,  and  extract  or  tinctnn  of 
liU  pill.  When  a  cough  it 
night,  and  unattended  with 
•e  of  laudanani,  or  tincture  of 
n  going  to  reat,  will  generallj 
In  the  treatment  of  diy  congb, 
alang  expeetoranti  are  naeful, 
oiacani,  itjiai,  and  beuioia, 

nanotiea  and  aedativea,  a* 
■k,  and  opiuni.  A  diaphoretic 
wry  naefnl,  eapeeiallj  in  the 
pie.  Sec  DUDOBT,  Emfuiov, 
Kte. 

k6&-).  Syt.  Cu'viBiir.  The 
le  or  the  fruit  or  beau  of 
fa  (tonqnin  beau).  It  «iiiti  in 
lant%  at  Melilatm  afficiaalU, 
itei    and  A»tlkoxa»iMiim  ado- 

tbe  iliced  tonqaiu  benna,-  hy 
icC  alcohol;  ttniniug  through 
ling  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
^ij  reaidoe  depo«i''-  "-  -•-"•' 


which  1 


1  i.-uL'MAMiii,  wuma  niu4b  uc 
ht  oil  by  preaaure,  and  then 
n  bet  water. 

>,  brilUaut,  colourleaa  ae«dlei ; 
hhr,  and  dialiUing  tt  a  higher 
tbont  decompositioQ.  It  hoji  a 
ud  burning  taatc;  it  is  vory 
i  m  onld  water,  more  freely  in 
aho  in  •]cob<d. 

IIHATTS.  In  medicine  aud 
'ucu  applied  to  the  surfnc? 
I  Mtahlish  a  teconilarj  morbid 
niew  of  relieTing  one  already 
vnfbl  and  apaimodic  aSectiuni, 
puDi,  and  cramp;  in  rheuma- 
•lelled  and  painful  jointa ;  in 
tfaiM,  apnuTu,  tangnid  gland  u- 
d  taauy  other  caaen,  this  claan 
W  pTOTpa  extremely  valnnble. 
fitaat*  which  are  best  known 
Kard  ponlticea,  hartahom-and- 
tofamaouia. 
ms,    SeePLaFm. 

TUa  rabataace  waa  formerly 
ifa  qnantitiea  by  the  lalico 
>4r>  ■  tmatnra  of  aulphate, 


"J-/' 


teited  aj  a  antwtiCute  for  it,  aud  has  the  ad- 
tantage  of  deaulineai  and  economy. 

COVXAGE.  ^.Cow-iicHi  1Iccc'ni(11i. 
L.  E.  A,  D.),  L.  "The  hain  of  tliD  fruit 
Jfamw)  pruriau  "  (Ph.  L,).  "  The  bun  (rom 
the  poda  "  (Ph.  E.).  "  The  bairy  down  "  (Ph. 
D.).  It  occaiioui  rioleut  itcliing  when  it 
conies  in  contact  with  the  akin,  which  can 
only  be  allayed  by  a  aolution  of  green  vitriol, 
or  bj  oil.  It  ii  freqaently  adtniniitered  aa  a 
Tcrmiihge,  made  into  a  coiifectian,  by  acraping 
the  bair  o6r  a  pod  into  treacle,  ayrop,  or 
honey,  for  a  morning  dose,  which  ia  repeated 
for  3  or  4  succesiive  days,  fallowed  by  a  brisk 
purge.  It  acta  more  ^ectnally  if  its  oilmi- 
niitmtion    haa    been    preceded  by   a   gentle 

COTS,    See  Daibt. 

C2AB.     See  Shbll-fibk. 

CSACK^ELa  Small,  brittle  cakes  or  bis- 
cuits, made  by  first  boiliug  and  then  baking 
paste.  Prep.  To  flour,  1  pint,  add  a  little 
grated  nntmeg,  the  yolka  uf  2  eggs,  2  or  3 
ipooufuls  of  roae-water,  and  cild  water,  q.  s. 
o  make  a  paste ;  then  roll  iu  butter,  i  lb.,  and 
make  it  into  ibapea.  In  one  hour  put  them 
kettle  of  boiling  wat^r,  and  boil  them 
until  they  awim,  then  throw  them  into  cold 
water;  take  them  out,  and  when  dry,  hake 
them  on  tins.  Tboae  of  tbe  ahopa  cuutain 
leaa  butter,  and  the  roso-water  is  omitted. 

CKACK'HUTS.  Thin  and  ivait  cokes  or 
ifen.  Prep.  1.  Plour,  1  lb. ;  sugar,  |  lb. ; 
melted  butter,  1  lb, ;  6  or  7  eggH,  wcU  beatcu ; 
make  a.  piute  with  a  glassful  ot  laiiin  wine  and 
a  little  water;  add  carawuya,  roll  it  out  ai 
tliin  aa  paper,  cut  it  into  ahapea  with  a 
tumbler,  wash  the  pieces  with  tbe  white  of 
egg,  and  dust  them  over  with  powdered  sugar. 

2.  At  tlie  Uat,  but  utiag  i  lli.  more  flour. 
CSAltF.    See  Sfabub. 

C£Af  £  ia  cleaned  by  rinsiug  it  in  oi-gall 
id  ivater,  to  remove  the  dirt;  afterwards  in 
ire  water,  to  remove  the  gall ;  and  laatiy,  in 
little  Kum-water.  to  atiffen  and  wisp  it.  It 
then  clapjied  between  the  hands  uuiil  dry. 
CSAT-FI8H.  See  Shsll-hisu. 
CEAI'OBS.  Colouring  siibatances  made  up 
tu  amall  cylinders  or  any  other  convenient 
form  for  use  in  writing  or  drawing. 

Crayons,  Draw'ing.  Pivp.  1.  Spermaceti, 
m, ;  boiling  wuter,  1  piut;  agitule  together 
.11  they  form  a  species  of  emulsion;  add  hone 
ash,  1  lb.  (or  more,  previoualy  reduced  tu  au 
impulpable  powder),  and  colouring  iantt<'r,  q.  a. 
M  give  the  proper  tint ;  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  paste,  and  form  it  into 

i.  Piperlay  and  the  fln.-nt  prepared  clialk, 
equal  parta ;  or  pipeclay  ahme,  q.  s. ;  colouring, 
Hufficicnt  quantity  ;  make  them  into  a  paste 
ith  pale  mild  ale. 

3.  White  cnril  or  Cnatile  soap,  cut  into  thin 
ahavings,  1  oi. ;  boiling  «uter  1  piut ;  dinaolve. 

and  when  cold,  add  grnJuaDy,  as  niDch  rectv 
al  spirit  of  wine  lu  will  render  the  liiinii 
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Imrely  transparent.  With  this  fluid  make 
eqoal  parts  of  the  flncRt  elutriated  clay  and 
chalk  into  a  stiff  paste,  adding  colouring  mat- 
ter, q.  8.,  as  before.  For  common  qualities, 
the  spirit  of  wine  may  be  omitted,  but  the 
mass  will  then  dry  more  slowly. 

4.  Curd  soap,  li  oz.;  gum  arabic,  \  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  li  pint ;  dissolve,  and  use  it  as 
the  last.  General  Lomet  uses  a  similar  mix- 
ture to  work  up  the  softest  varieties  of  hema- 
tite, with  which  he  thus  forms  superior  red 
crayon. 

5.  (Process  of  the  Brothers  Joel,  of  Paris.) 
Shell-lac,  3  parts ;  spirit  of  wine,  4  parts ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  2  parts ;  (Hssolve;  add  pure  clay, 
6  parts ;  colouring  matter,  q.  s. ;  form  the  mass 
into  crayons,  and  dry  them  by  a  stove  heat. 

6.  Palo  shell- lac,  5  partH ;  wood  naphtha,  12 
parts ;  dissolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the 
colouring  powder,  previously  stirred  up  with 
an  equal  weight  of  flne  pale-blue  clay ;  dry  by 
a  stove  heat,  as  before.  When  this  process  is 
well  managed,  it  produces  crayons  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  Parisian  houses. 

Obs,  The  composition  may  be  formed  into 
crayons  by  simply  rolling  it  on  a  slab ;  but  to 
ensure  their  solidity  the  manufacturers  gene- 
rally employ  a  metallic  cylinder  of  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  with  one  end  open  and  the 
other  firmly  secured  to  a  perforated  plate, 
having  holes  of  the  same  size  as  the  intended 
crayons.  The  crayon  comjKwition,  in  the  state 
of  a  stiff  paste  or  dough,  is  introduced  into 
the  open  end,  and  is  forced  down  and  tlirough 
the  holes,  by  means  of  a  small  plug  or  piston, 
that  exactly  fits  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and 
which  is  driven  by  the  ecjuable  motion  of  a 
small  screw.  The  pieces  that  \)&ss  through 
the  holes  are  then  cut  into  lengths  and  dried. 
Tlie  substances  employed  as  colouring  mat- 
ters for  crayons  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
choice  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  skill  and  fancy 
of  the  artist.  The  pigment  having  been 
selected,  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  shade  or 
tint  by  admixture  with  other  pigments,  and 
by  *  dilution '  with  a  proper  quantity  of  elu- 
triated or  i)repared  chalk.  As,  however,  crayon 
colours  do  not  admit  of  being  mixed  together 
at  the  time  of  using  them,  like  liquid  cxilours, 
it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  different  shades  of 
each  colour,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  at  once 
to  produce  any  effect  he  chooses. 

Crayons,  Black.  From  prepared  black-lead, 
ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.  Black  chalk  and 
charcoal  are  frequently  made  into  crayons  by 
simply  sawing  them  into  suitably  sized  pieces. 
They  may  then  be  put  into  a  pipkin  of  melted 
wax,  and  allowed  to  macerate  for  an  hour; 
after  which  they  should  be  taken  out,  drained, 
and  laid  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  to  dry. 
Drawings  made  with  these  crayons  are  very 
permanent,  and  if  warmed  slightly  on  the 
wrong  side,  the  lines  will  adhere,  and  become 
almost  as  durable  as  ink. 

Crayokb,  Blue.  From  indigo,  smalts,  Prus- 
aiMn  blue,  verditer,  &c. 


CuATOVg,  Bbowv.  From  iimb«( 
bomtX  ^rm  di  Sieniui  (nw  and  ¥■ 
len's  earthy  brown  ochre,  Ac.;  ndi^ 
liar  shades,  from  a  mixtnra  cf  hla^ 
and  either  of  the  above  colonn. 

CsATOKB,  Gbeev.  FromamixtoMi 
yellow,  or  yellow  ochre^  with  blaek 

Cbatoks,  Pubpls.    From  any  of 
brilliant  bluea,  mixed  with  canmiii 
vermilion. 

Cratokb,  BxD.  FromeamuiMbfli 
lakes,  vermilion,  hematite,  and  M^ 
earthy  or  mineral  coloors  comraoB^ 
pigments.  Crayons  of  red  chalk  m 
pared  in  the  manner  pointed  out  ft 
of  black  chalk. 

C&AT0K8,  Whitb.     From   pure 
chalk. 

Cbaygns,  Tbliow.  From  kiog^ 
Naples  yellow,  orpiment,  yellow  oeta 

Crayons,  Lithogniph'ie.  JPrep.  t 
soap,  7  parts;  white  wax,  6  parts;  i 
gentle  heat,  and  add  lamp-blaek,  1  pi 
it  melted,  with  constant  stirring,  tat 
minutes,  then  let  it  cool  a  little,  si 
into  moulds. 

2.  White  wax,  4  parts ;  sheD-lac  i 
tallow  soap,  of  each,  2  parts;  lamp 
part ;  as  last. 

3.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  ban 
soap,  of  each,  equal  parts ;  lamp-Usek 
colour. 

Ohs.  Some  makers  melt  the  soa^  i 
lamp-black,  in  an  iron-ladle,  over  a  k 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  blaie  fn 
seconds  before  adding  the  shell-lse^i 
no  sooner  thoroughly  incorporated  i 
heat  is  increased  until  the  mass  sgui 
when  it  is  at  once  removed  from  the 
stirrc>d  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  bi 
into  the  moulds.  This  methcd  leads  ti 
and  los«,  without  any  correspon^ng  w3 
Tliese  crayons  are  used  to  draw  di 
lithographic  stones. 

Crayons  for  Writing  on  Glass.  J 
From  French  chalk  cut  into  soitsb 
Marks  made  with  these  crayoni^  i 
scured  or  rubbed  out,  may  be  sere 
revived  by  simply  breathing  on  the  g 

2.  (Bnmquelle.)  Spermaceti,  4  par 
3  parts,  wax,  2  parts,  are  melted  to| 
a  cupb;  and  red  lead,  6  parts,  and  csr 
potassa  (in  fine  powder),  1  part,  Si 
the  mass  is  kept  melted  and  stirred 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  poured  i 
moulds  (tubes)  of  the  thickness  of  a 
pencil,  and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  poin 
mass  may  be  screwed  up  and  do« 
tube,  and  cut  to  a  point  with  a  1 
crayon  is  thus  obtained  which  wD 
write  upon  clean,  drv  glass. 

CREAM.     &>».   Cbem'ob,  C.  lac^ 

lac'tis,  L.    The  oleaginous  portkm 

which  collects  in  a  tldn  stratum  npoi 

1  face,  when  that  fluid  is  left  nndist 

xaome  \ai£a«    1^^  Tu^n&iu  VBNaAaiia«^ 


ilnff,  the  fkUj  i^alHiln 
■g  butter:  vhiltt  the  liqnid 
ag  of  c— am,  wniin,  and  ■ 
[■■lUiiting  tbt  TNidnnni,  ii 
k.  Tliu  ■epantion  u  effected 
wh0ii  the  craam  hii  become 
d  coafinlBtad  by  ban^  kept  ■ 
Lng«  which  ocean  id  coiue- 
DTeraiao  of  lomB  of  the  ingar 
ito  iBctie  aci^  which  pred^u- 
aa  matter  oaQtained  in  the 
if  the  milk  with  which  tlie 
On  tbeae  umple  hcti  chieny 
esiful  manafsctnre  of  batter. 
ided  for  chDmiDgthoQldthere- 
itil  it  tnrni  ilightl;  Kmr,  and 
odltion  above  referred  to,  u 
er  will  Msdil;  'come.'  If 
,nitc  iweot,  the  opention  will 
L  witl  freqneatl;  fail.  When 
le  dalrj  mmidi  declare  the  milk 
;  '  bewitched,'  and  relnctKDtl; 
ic  operation-  The  addicion  of 
IT  Tinegar,  ii  the  proper  remedy 
1  will  auM  the  almoit  imme- 
1  of  the  batter. 

.  U  •Dipended  in  ■  lineD  big,  and 
In,  it  ^idaallj  become*  drier 
J  the  Kparmtion  of  t)ie  liquid 
laa  forma  what  ii  knowo  hj  the 
a  cbeeM.  Bj  the  ■pplicatjnn 
ore,  the  Kparation  of  the  whej 
ilclj  effected,  ind  the  product  i> 
r,  Int  will  keep  longer. 
m,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view, 
did  in  the  mme  U^ht  ai  batter, 
rted  iato  batter  in  the  pmceu  of 
I  thit  avcount  mnrh  cream  aboald 
B  tt  once  by  pcrM>n>  of  delicate 
n  fatinx  eresm  with  fruit,  p?r- 
Hj  iirare  of  the  Urge  quantity 
e,ntil  thej  find  it  diNxgri-e  with 
,  vhcn  thtr  condiineut   i«  blaaied 


1  of  thux 


0  talieit 


iJee 


'■Nd.  Prtp.  Prom  iwept  almonds, 
r  ihMiuli,  4  in  no.  j  Ii1unc)u-<1  uud 
Mmtu  to  a  tmooth  paate,  addiuK  H 

>t  >iter  to  prcreat  oiling;  aud, 
•  put  of  CRam.  aad  enoueh  pow- 

■pr  to  iweeten;   the  whole  i) 

I  ta  ■  (roth,  the  giuues  filled  with 
"i  Mme  of  the  froth  placed  on 
■ek.   tiome  paraona  ikdd  the  juice 

U'if.  Pnp.  To  the  lust,  ndd  the 
Spi  heat  it  ^ntlv  over  the  tire 
MtB^  kaeping  it  weU  atirreil, 
'  idl  S  or  3  ^lanfnla  of  braudy. 
it  iito   imall    cups    or    shallow 

nt  Frtf.  Cream,  1  quart ;  cunaia, 
l||idof  half  a  lemaa;  boil  for  5 

I I  liMl,  ttka  (Mt  the  tpxa,  and 

»  aMT  M^^rt  ^^  adith.  I 


■tfcw  ponnded  ■agar  over  it,  and  bake  it  uatil 

Crftau,  Choe'olBtt.  Prtp.  Chocolate,  scraped 
floe,  1  oz.;  thick  cream,  1  quart;  augar (bi^it), 
6  ox.;  heat  it  nearly  to  boil iog,  then  remove 
it  from  the  Are,  and  mix  it  well;  when  cold, 
add  the  whitea  of  S  or  10  oggi ;  whiik  rapidly, 
and  take  up  the  froth  on  a  sieve;  aerre  the 
cream  in  glauen,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the 
top  of  them. 

Crtam.CoffBe.  Pny.l. ABtlieUut,omitting 
the  chocolate,  and  naing  a  pint  of  the  itroDgert 
made  coffu. 

i.  Add  a  teacnpfnl  of  very  clear,  eoneen- 
tiated,  made  coITve  to  1  piot  each  of  clariRed 
calfa  feet  Jelly  and  good  cream;  awectenwith 
lump  BUgar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it 
ioto  ahapea  or  glaaaea  when  nearly  cold- 
Cream,  CoLl.  See  CoBitETio  Ciftan  and 
GuAiiniaTRD  Cbbah  {beUia). 

Cream,  Coatorpb'lu.  After  ■  village  near 
Edinburgh,  where  it  ia  commonly  wade. 
Pnp.  The  milk  of  3  or  4  conaecutive  dayi, 
together  with  the  cream,  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  aour  and  coagulati^j  the  whey 
ia  then  drawn  otT,  and  freib  cream  added.  It 
is  eaten  with  augar  and  frai^  especially  with 
atrawbcrries  and  raopberriea. 

Cream,  DsT'ouhlre.  Prtp.  1.  (Ditonhsibi 
Riw  Che«v.)  From  aour  cream  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  freih  cream,  and  iweet- 
eucd  with  augxr.    Eaten  with  fruit. 

2.  (DiTOABHiBB  Scald  ID  Chiak,  D. 
Clofted  C.)  The  milk  of  yesterday  ia  aet  in 
a  poliNhrd,  shallow,  brass  pan,  over  a  clear  iin 
free  frem  amok^  and  gradually  beated  untJI 
very  licit^  care  being  taken  not  to  let  it  boil; 
when  the  nndulationa  on  the  surface  look 
thick,  and  form  a  ring  round  the  top  of  the 
fluid,  tlie  liui  of  the  iHittom  of  the  pan.  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool; 
the  next  day  it  ia  skimmed  off  for  sate.  Uied 
with  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  excellent  with 
both ;  it  is  alao  eaten  with  augar  and  fruit, 
■nd  ia  mode  into  butter.     See  CitElH  (aiar«). 

Cream,  D'Uotte'a.  Sg-a.  Cuystixlibed 
caEAH,  VeoETABLE  c.  Tlie  ingenious  manu- 
facturer whoae  anagrammatic  powers  have 
converted  his  patronym  of  EMiott  into  one 
Icits  familiar  to  vulgar  English  cars,  prepare* 
thia  really  elegant  hair  cosmetic  aa  follows  : — 
Oil  of  almonik,  8  az.,  and  spermaceti,  \  ol.> 
are  melted  together ;  and  bergamot,  neroli, 
and  verbena,  of  eacli,  5  dro]»i,  and  huile  an 
josraio,  10  dropa,  are  then  stirred  in.  and  tlie 
mixture  ia  at  ouce  poured  into  siuall,  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  to  cryritnllise.  If  preferred 
harder,  |  dr.  more  spermaceti  may  be  used, 
but  the  precise  quantity  to  produce  the  beat 
cryatalline  appearain'e  depends  greatly  on  the 
.  soiison  of  tbe  year,  more  bclug  re<iuired  in 

Cream,  PMtl"tiona.  Si/n.  Mock  cbiah. 
I  Prep.  1.  Ucftt  3  eggs,  with  3  oi.  of  sugar, 
I  ami  A  einalt  piece  of  butler,  until  the  ccraihV- 
iiat-oo  it  complete;  then  add,  wwm  milk,  1^ 
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pint;  put  thoTemel  into  another  containing 
hot  water»  and  atir  it  one  way  until  it  acquires 
the  congistence  of  cream. 

2.  Arrow-root,  1  spoonful;  wet  it  with  a 
little  odd  milk,  then  add,  (pmdually,  boiling 
milk,  i  pint;  mix  well,  and  fVirther  add,  of 
fresh  butter,  1  os. ;  sugar,  li  oz. ;  cold  milk,  } 
pint ;  and  continue  stirring  until  the  whole  is 
quite  cold. 

Cream,  loe.    See  Icb. 

Cream,  Fniit.  Prep.  From  pulped  or  pre- 
served fruit,  1  lb. ;  cream,  or  (rood  raw  milk, 
1  quart;  sugar,  q.  s.;  boil  for  1  minute;  coo], 
and  add  a  glassful  of  brandy.  A  froth  is 
raised  on  these  creams  with  a  chocolate  milL 
It  is  taken  off,  and  placed  on  a  hair  sieve,  and 
some  of  it,  after  the  glasses  are  filled  with  the 
cream,  placed  on  the  top  of  each.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  raspberries,  of  currants,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  frait,  also  make  delicious 
creams.  In  winter,  raspbeny  jelly,  jam,  or 
syrup,  may  be  used.  A  glass  of  good  brandy 
improves  these  creams. 

Cream,  Tnr'nitare.    See  Polish. 

Cream,  Chran'nlated.  Sjfn,  Gsaktiatsi) 
COLD  CBSAic.  Prep,  (Owen.)  Almond  oil, 
6  oz.,  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of  each,  2  oc, 
are  melted  together,  and  a  little  otto  of  roses 
added ;  the  liquor  is  then  poured  into  a  Urge 
Wedgwood-ware  or  marble  mortar,  previouBly 
warmed,  and  containing  li  to  2  pints  of  warm 
water ;  brisk  agitation  with  the  pestle  is  then 
had  recourse  to,  until  the  oleaginous  portion 
is  well  divided,  when  the  whole  is  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a  gallon  or 
two  of  clean  cold  water ;  lastlv.  the  granulated 
cream  is  thrown  on  a  muslin  fitter ;  and  as  much 
water  as  possible  is  shaken  (gentiy)  out  of  it ; 
after  which  it  is  put  up  for  nse. 

Cream,  Lem'on.  Prip.  From  cream,  1  pint ; 
yolks  of  3  eggs ;  powdered  sugar,  6  oz. ;  the 
yellow  rind  of  1  lemon  (grated),  with  the  juice ; 
mix,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  until  cold. 
If  desired  white,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  should 
be  used  instead  of  the  yolks. 

Cream,  Or'ange.  Similar  to  lemon  cream, 
but  using  oranges. 

Cream,  Pitta^'chic.  From  the  kernels  of 
pistachio  nuts,  as  almond  cream. 

Cream,  Baip^berry.    See  Fbuit  Cbeam. 

Cream,  Safumine.  Syn,  Csbh'ob  pluh'bi 
acita'tib,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Kirkland.)  Cream, 
1  oz. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  1  dr. ;  mix. 
Cooling,  sedative,  and  astringent;  a  useful 
application  in  certain  cases  to  irritable  ulcers, 
sore  nipples,  kc    It  is  poisonous. 

Cream,  Scotch  Sour.  Prep.  (Qray.)  Skimmed 
milk  is  put  over  night  into  a  wooden  tub,  with 
a  spigot  at  the  bottom,  and  this  tub  is  put 
into  another  filled  with  hot  water;  in  the 
morning  the  small  tub  is  taken  out  and  the 
thin  part  of  the  milk  {*  wigg ')  drawn  off  until 
the  tiiick,  sour  cream  begins  to  come.  This 
process  requires  practice  as  to  the  heat  of  the 
water ;  when  it  succeeds,  skimmed  milk  yields 
j3oaW/  one  half  of  this  cream,  which  is  eaten 


with  iiigar  as  a  ddicacj ;  it  is  a 
gaishable  from  cieam  faj  its  tiilq 
for  doable  the  price  cC  fiwsh  ndlk. 

Cream,  Stone.  8^  Cmmmm  w 
Prep.  From  vAngiBm,  |  oc,  I 
boiling  water,  a  teaenpfnl,  addia| 
pint,  and  sngar,  4  oc;  atnned  ■ 
cold,  and  then  poured  over  fridfe  a 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  glaa  dishi 

Cream,  Tanz'aeiim.  Ara.CuB' 
ACi,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  OoUier.)  Ai 
dandelion  roots  (slioed),  spriiiklad 
of  juniper,  and  then  preaaed  fbr 
— Voie.  A  table-apoonfol  twice  orf 
as  a  stomachic  and  tonic,  in  dynsf 

Cream,  Yaailla.  Prqt.  I.  BoC 
vanilla  (grated),  and  iainglaH^  i  a 
1  pint,  until  the  latter  is  disaolw 
add  sugar,  6  oz.,  and  cream,  1  ph 
nearly  cold,  then  poor  it  into  i 
blancmange. 

2.  Cream  and  stitmg  iainglass  jd 
1  pint ;  sugar,  6  oz. ;  eesence  of  m 
mix  as  before. 

Cream,  Yel'vet  Prep,  Asthel 
stead  of  vanilla,  flavour  with  tin 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  abont  a  teaco^ 
wine. 

Cream,  Whipped'.  Prep.  From 
of  12  eggs;  cream,  1  quart;  pais 
pint ;  essence  of  musk  and  ambeigi 
10  drops ;  essences  of  lemon  and  oral 
each,  3  or  4  drops;  whisk  to  a  fro 
the  latter  on  to  a  sieve,  fiU  the  fji 
the  cream,  and  then  pile  the  froth 
of  them. 

CSyASOTE.    See  Kseasoti. 

CByATnrE.    See  Kbeatini. 

CSEAT'UrUIE.    See  KBBATnmr 

CB£ME.  [Fr.]  ^».  Cbbax. 
is  applied  to  several  compound  i 
cordial  liquors,  especially  by  tk 
liqueuristes,  who  pride  themselvM  « 
perior  quality  and  cream-like  smo 
their  manufactures.  Like  the  oor 
English,  they  are  mostly  dilute  sih: 
tised,  and  sweetened.    See  Liqitbv 

CREHIC  AdD.  A  brown  snb 
covered  by  Berzelius  in  c«rtain  nun 
It  is  a  modification  of  Hinnrs,  and  i 
by  the  decay  of  v^table  matter. 

CBICK'ETS.  These  insects  n 
stroyed  by  putting  Scotch  snnff 
holes,  or  by  placing  some  pieoH 
wafers  for  them  to  eat. 

CBDrUM    ASIATICUIC.    (Ind. 
bitcU.  Low  humid  localities  in  I 
Concans,  and  other  parts  of  India 
tivated  in  g^ardena ;  Ceylon,  the  Mo 
Cochin    China. — Officntal    pari. 
root  (Crini  Radix) ;  bulbous,  with 
stoloniferous  fusiform  portion  iwmi 
crown  of  the  bulb ;  emits  an  nnpk 
cotic  odour;  readily-   dried   in  a 
reducible   to  powdo*  after  desieea' 
\pert%es.  Enn&^c*,  V^  vooSSl  ^owa^a 


CBOTON  OIL-CBUCIBLG. 


zn 


EUu  of  tlw  fmb  not  of 
i   oold   wat«r,  »  od 


Stnun    wHli  pna 
Mv.   From   2  to  4  fluid 
Btj    miiiiito*.   until    the 


the  wktcr  for  t 


(Ph.  L.  t  D.),  L.  Tba 
m  tha  Hodi  of  Orofon 
f  cnte*.  Thii  oil  t* 
mud  ■  powerful  load  irri- 
kt.  Babbed  on  ths  ikio, 
IT  amption,  and  fraqnantl j 
J  (dilntcd  with  tlirica  ita 


rvAv'cHi  i.iBT]f"eu,  C. 
rs*CH»'ua,  L.  An  in- 
kllecting   Uie  Urjiix  and 

sciitlj  laborioiu  and  anf- 
aoeompanied  b;  wheeiiog-, 
hrillDOH  of  the  voice,  and 


by  leerhea  or  mpping, 
'  tlw  tnebea,  ahonld  be 
oooraa  to,  when  the  ii^mp. 
r  violant  local  irritaDta,  aa 
d  in  atnmg  acetic  add,  or 
jiplied  to  the  lanie  pmt. 
1  of  irritable  conntitation, 

•  aTOided.  Dr.  Larroqne 
td  Tomiting,  in  the  craap 
1.  HarotU  and  H.  Bondct 
plan  with  great  (ucceu. 
lit*  in  making  the  patient 
p  Tomit  a  gmt  nnmber  ot 
day,  ao  aa  to  detach  the 
h«l  the  larjni  nearlj  as 
d.    For  thii   pntpoae,  M. 

•  or  otber  of  Uie  following 

.  It  (p.)  ^np  of  ipecacn- 
m,  •  tn.t  i^nipofipen- 

■Ht  aMUfMarviM 


a  aufflcient  nnmber  of  vomitingi.  In  thia 
maimer  he  aaji  he  ha*  been  alwayi  able  to 
inake  the  patient  expectorate  a  certain  quan- 
titj  at  fklw  membrane.  Thii  treatment  ia 
ucompanied  bj  the  owi  of  amall  doaei  of 
calomel,  leechea  to  the  throat,  and  bliater*  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  i  hat  it  ii  the  opinion  of 
M.  Marotte  that  the  vomitinga  alone  efTecl  tbe 
cnre.  Oot  of  26  casea  that  occoired  at  the 
HajMtal  dea  Bnfan^  the  onl;  aothentinted 
caie  of  core  amnnf;  all  these  waa  eStcted  bj 
emetica.    (H.  Boadet.) 

The  cmap  i*  ■  very  dangeroua  diteaae,  and 
medical  aid  tfaonld  be  immediately  aonght 
wbarerar  it  can  be  procnred.  It  ii  princi- 
pally eouflned  to  infiinc;,  or  to  children  under 
9  yean  of  age ;  bat  occarionalljr  attaeka 
adnlU.  One  of  onr  early  (rienda,  a  Joaag 
medical  practitioner  of  great  promiie,  died 
of  it,  preDiatorely,  after  only  aboat  SO  hoar** 

CRITCIBLE.  ^n.  HiLTDia  roT;  Csnct- 
BULUM,  L.i  CK£rEET,  Fr.  A  Teaaet  nard  by 
metallnrgittt  and  cbeiniata  for  holding  mb- 
■tanca  whiljt  they  are  expoaad  to  a  high 
temperatare.  The^cmciblea  oommonly  uwd 
fuaing  melAla  are  formed  of  clay,  or  a 
Lore  of  plumbago  and  olay.  For  certain 
porpoeea,  craciblei  of  platinum,  gold,  ulver, 

}n,  porcelain,  and  time,  are  employed. 

Crudblea,  Xarth'en.  SgiL  Ci^i  cRVanLMt, 
From  fire-clay,  roiied  with  ailica,  coke,  bornt 
day,  or  other  infiuible  matter. 

Mann/.  The  materiaili,  baring  been  gnand 
and  kneaded,  are  ((enerally  moulded  by  hand 

on  a  wooden  block  of  the  ihape  of  the  cavity 

the  crucible.   Another  method  of  ihaping  a 

irible  conaiati  in  ramming  the  ingriNlienta 
into  a  BuitHble  mould,  formed  of  steel  or  gun- 
metal.    (See  tngr.) 

I  >.  Eiteraal  lUel 


'?«iL™5 


u 


Tucihlea  are  somctimea  formed  by 
pourini^  '  elip,'  that  is,  clay  mixed  with  luffi- 
■  T  to  five  it  the  (smsislence  of  cream, 

ua  mouliU,  made  of  a  ipecies  of 
atucco.  A  aeriee  of  theae  mould*  are  placed 
npon  a  tnble  and  filled  with  the  aemifluid 
compoaition.  By  the  time  the  whole  (aay  60 
or  60)  are  filled,  the  '  alip  ■  may  ho  poured  out 
of  the  one  first  filled,  leaving  only  a  very  email 
qoantity  behind  to  give  tlie  reqniaite  tliick- 
neu  lo  the  bottom.  The  aecoud  and  third 
ma^  tbeo  he  treated  in  the  asme  waj,  \mtiV 
ibe  whole  number  have  been  attended  to,    ht 
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CRUCIBLE. 


«Rch  monld  a  perfect  cracible  is  formed,  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  water  of  that  portion 
-of  the  '  slip"  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
fltacco,  and  the  cracible  is  either  thicker  or 
thinner  in  proportion  to  the  time  this  absorb- 
ent action  has  been  allowed  to  go  on.  70  or 
80  cmciblos  may  thus  be  easily  made  in  less 
than  15  minutes.  The  moulds  and  their  con- 
tents are  next  placed  in  a  store  or  slow  oven. 
In  a  short  time,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
clay  in  drying,  the  crucibles  may  be  remoyed, 
and  the  moulds,  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
dry,  may  be  again  filled ;  by  care  they  will  la^ 
for  years. 

Earthen  crucibles  are  used  both  in  the 
burnt  and  unbumt  state.  Small  crucibles  are 
generally  kiln-burnt  before  they  are  used,  but 
the  large  Stourbridge  clay  '  casting-pots,' 
which  are  extensively  employed  in  brass  foun- 
dries, are  never  previously  burnt. 

The  following  kinds  of  earthen  crucibles  are 
much  used  in  the  arts : — 

Gmoibles,  Cornish.  From  Teignmouth 
clay,  1  part;  Poole  day,  1  part;  sand  from 
St.  Agnes's  Beacon,  Cornwall,  2  parts.  When 
smaller  and  less  ref!rae|ory  crucibles  are 
needed,  the  same  mixture  is  employed,  with 
the  addition  of  an  eighth  part  of  China  clay, 
or  Kaolinite  from  St.  AustelL  These  crucibles 
are  generally  made  round,  and  of  two  sizes, 
of  which  one  fits  into  the  other;  the  larger 
being  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
8^  inches  high  outside  measare.  They  are 
coarse  in  g^n,  and  of  a  grayish-white  colour, 
spotted  with  dark  specks.  They  are  always 
kiln-burnt.  Of  all  crucibles,  none  are  more 
generally  useful  for  metallurgical  experi- 
ments. 

Cruciblas,  Hessian.  From  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  Almerode  clay  and  sand. 
They  are  generally  triangular  in  shape,  so  that 
the  melted  metal  may  be  conveniently  poured 
out  from  each  corner.  They  are  usually  sold 
in  'nests'  of  six  crucibles,  fitting  one  in  another. 
In  the  character  of  their  body,  and  in  compo- 
sition and  qualities,  they  closely  resemble  the 
Cornish. 

Cmcibles,  London.  From  a  very  refrac- 
tory clay.  They  have  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  are  dose  in  grain.  They  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  assaying,  as  they  resist  the  action  of 
fused  oxide  d  lead  much  better  than  most  clay 
crucibles.  Being  verv  liable  to  crack,  they 
require  to  be  used  with  care. 

Whitb  Fluxiito-pots.  From  a  peculiar 
kind  of  foreign  clay.  They  are  manufactured 
by  the  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company, 
and  are  much  esteemed  by  metallurgists,  being 
well  moulded  and  very  refractory.  They  have 
a  smooth  surface,  and  withstand  the  action  of 
fiuxcs  satisfactorily. 

Cmoibles,  Stoorbridge-day.  From  Stour- 
bridge clay,  4  parts;  burnt  clay,  obtained 
by  pounding  and  grinding  old  glass  pots, 
9  parti;  pipeday  and  coke-powder,  of  each, 
Ipurt. 


Anstey's  Patent.  From  Stoi 
2  parts;  hard  gas-ooke  (preii 
and  sifted  ihroogn  a  Aew  of  |1 
1  part. 

Oftf.  Then  emeiblM  of  Ste 
are  made  large  enough  to  hold 
or  more  of  melted  braii.  They  i 
and  not  baked.  For  nee^  thag 
placed  on  the  Aimaoe^  bottom 
burning  coke  gradually  heaped 
and  the  firing  continued  nntil  t 
full  red  heat.  They  are  then 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  put  in  ■ 
mouth  upwards.  If  placed  in  tk 
the  month  upwards  at  first,  tb 
crack.  After  they  have  been  o 
allowed  to  become  cold,  they  axe 

Crodblee,  FlaVhram.  Theee 
sable  instruments  in  the  labo 
analytical  chemist.  They  are  dt 
in  the  ignition  of  precipitatei 
fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonat 
render  them  sduble,  a  prdim 
thdr  analysis.  The  moat  ordina 
platinum  crudble  is  that  of  a  e 
bottom.  They  are  always  provi 
which  are  sometimes  so  eoMstmi 
may  be  used,  when  separated  ft 
bles,  as  capsules  for  ignitions  and 
Platinum  crucibles  are  not  acfci 
bonated  alkalies  at  a  high  tem 
they  are  liable  to  be  seriously  da 
caustic  alkalies.  Predpitates  of 
dncible  metals  must  never  be  igi 
crucibles,  as  the  reduction  of  the 
infallibly  destroy  the  vessels. 

Cmdblfli,  Gold,  are  exceedinf 
many  operations,  on  account  of  t 
they  stand  caustic  and  carbonate 
nitric  add,  which  destroy  plati' 
crudbles  respectively.  Their  d 
their  great  expense  aind  ready  foi 

Crudbles,  Silver.  These  ar 
for  fusions  of  alkalies,  being  mo 
on  than  platinum  crudUe^  and : 
analyses,  from  their  cheapnei 
weight.  They  are  easily  destro 
by  adds. 

Crudbles,  Plnmba'ge.  %». 
Blacklbad  Gn  Blue  pots.  F 
ground  and  sifted,  mixed  with 
fractory  day  to  render  it  plast 
shaped  by  hand  on  an  ordinary  f 
or  by  moulds  of  metal  like  that 
under  the  head  of  EAJiTHnr  Cbi 

JPropn  Sec,  Gk>od  blacklead  c 
when  of  tne  largest  nze,  suppoi 
and  most  sudden  alternations  o 
without  cracking,  and  may  be 
pcated  heating  and  cooling.  ' 
within  as  well  as  without,  may 
smooth,  so  that  partidos  of  mel 
not  hang  about  the  sides.  ^ 
almost  univeraally  need  for  m 
cious  metals. 


CRUMPET— CRYSTALLISATION. 


ia  in  Geiman  j  and  FnniM  of 
IMS.  Tbe;  mn  fonnnl  of  the 
f  white,  thin,  and  hud  por- 
n  not  cnck  vlmi  heated,  utd 
QttlB  acted  en  hj  the  mott 
si  TMgcnU.  For  Knn*  op«a- 
nada  {datinam  aaafalea,  pai^ 
e  igmtioD  of  the  precipitates 
iMifale  metali.  The;  do  not 
f  matter,  and  are  not  porous. 
B  exedlcntlj  adapted  for  deli- 
btttiiBg,  tha  whitenea  of  the 
ig  tbe  change*  of  eolonr  in  a 
qoid  moat  diftiiu.-tl7. 
■.  Ueed  ehieflj  fcs  preparini^ 
iti^  aa  nlphide  of  iron,  calric 
aod   aba   (or  pnparing  pare 

A  eort  of  muffln  or  tea-cake, 
tpaa^.  Ftrp.  Prom  flour,  S 
a  doBgih  triEh  warm  milk-and- 
litUa  ealt,  3  egpi  (well  beaten), 
all  of  jeaat,  miitsl  to  the  con- 
I  batter  i  after  itaoding  before 
ihdrt  tim^  to  rise,  it  ii  poored 
ina,  and  baked  iIoitIt  t«  ■  fine 
be  teble,  rmmpeta  are  toanlxd 

ridei^  buttered,  [liled  on  a  hot 

le  psrte  with  which  pie*,  tarti. 


mUk,  q. 


f  nan  floor,  1  lb. ; 
,  i  lb.;  a  fgg.; 
baking. 

txvwt,  fO>  ItllT  Piu,  Ac.) 
bat  onng-  6  oi.  of  lard  for  the 
iutead  of  3  c^rh. 

I    Plum  fluor.  1  Ih. ;  butter  and  :  oui  me 
k,  2  01. ;  e?L'9,  2   iu  no. ;  nwde  '  thercoi 


from  one  another  by  the  lelative  pontinna 
and  iengtha  of  the  three  ue*  about  which 
the  planea  or  facci  arc  amngedi  while  the 
different  flgnrei  of  anj  particular  lyetem  are 
dirtingniihable  b;  the  ammgcmeDt  of  the 
planea  in  reaped  to  the  azea.  Thtia.  the  enfae 
or  heiahedroD,  the  rhombic  dodecahednin,  and 
the  octabedron,  all  belong  to  the  t^ular  •;■- 
tem,  which  ii  chuwctoriMd  b;  3  equal  aiee 
enttjng  one  another  at  right  anglss.  But  in 
tbe  cube  each  pUna  cuta  1  axie,  and  ii  piirallel 
to  2  Km;  in  the  dodecahedron  each  phue 
cuts  2  aien,  and  is  parallel  to  a  third;  while 
in  the  octahedron  each  plane  cuts  the  8  aiea. 
The  namea  and  dcflnitiaiu  of  tha  iii  ajataV 
line  (pl«tlu  are  giren  below : — 


1.  RianuB  BTSTix. 

5.  Sqitabk  pKisifjiTio  a. 
2  equal  aic*. 

3.  RiaBT  PKIHKATIC 


r  Tlie      3      K 
A    equal  aod  r 


4.   BaOMBOHIDBAL 


•"■iTheS 
B.      f   *^'"' 

-  r 


equal,   but  not 
^   rectangular. 

1  «i-  r-t-ngular  t<.2.  [^^\^  ^ 
6.  Dqcslt  o.  p.  i.  f  !2^™i.. 

None  rectangular.    J    '«*»'W°'"- 

CBT8TALLIUTI0H.      The  act  or  prwoMi 

b;  which  crjitali  are  formed.    Tho  frequent 

reference  to  this  mibject  in  the  pagM  of  tbii 

work,  and   the   conBtant  employment  of  the 

proccsa  of  cryBtalUwtion  in  the  munufactnra 

ofnlts,  kc.,  in  the  laboratory,  leem  to  point 

out  the  neccMity  of  a  few  eiplanatory  remarlil 

inder  this  bend.       When   fluid  aub- 

I  stancee   are   nntfereil   to  piui  with   adequate 

lole  I  Rtowneas  to  the  aoliil  slato,  or  when  lolutioHa 

the  I  of  lolidii  are  slowly  concentrated  by  evspora- 


qoiUty  i*  improved  if  tbe 

i  the  butter  is  eniplnynl 

ander  PDTP  PiiTB.     For  further  |  tion,  or  the  aolyent  powen  of  the  meni 
(tetm,  cooealt  the  ouukery  books  '  gradually   lca»cnrd    by    cooling,    the   oltimate 
te.  Kandell,  niid  Sovrr.  |  particleii  of  matter  frequently  so  arrange  them- 

■nS.    S«e  RErHiOEH.iTION.  j  *clve«  as  to  form  regular  geometricsl  bodies, 

,  A  iohd  body,  liaTiii);  anfpilar  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  cryatatt. 
hrm.  The  plane  surlnre^  by  Tliia  wouilerful  property,  which  ia  pnaaraiaed  by 
aliabomxlfd  are  termeil  fuei'*  ;  a.  greet  Tiriety  of  substances  in  the  minend 
linfttaight  line*  or  edges  i  and  kiUKdum,  and  by  nenrly  all  aaliue  bodies,  ia 
net  iu  pointa,  and  fonn  angles.  '  resorted  to  for  many  usefiil  and  important 
■  CTyatal  ia  an  iuinKiiuiry  line  ,  purposes  in  the  chemieiil  arts.  It  is  by  meana 
^h  its  centre,  and  terminating  ;  of  crj'atiilliaation  that  the  majnrity  of  aaltx  are 
'  Middle  of  two  facrs  or  of  two  .  obtained  iu  a  atstc  of  iiurity ;  for  in  the  art  of 
aoutgle^i  and  axes  (jTminating  |  passing  into  tbe  cryBtalline  state,  the  foreign 
1*  of  a  eryital  are  named  limilnr  ,  sabatancca  with  which  tbey  are  united  arc  left 
1  tbe  aie*  of  a  crjital  are  pro-  '  behinil  in  the  mother-liquor. 
.and  placed  in  a  right  position,!  ^Its  are  crystalUacd,  citlier  by  allowing 
■c*  an  ofaaerred  to  group  them- 1  their  hot  and  autoroteil  solntiuns  to  i-ool  aliiwly. 
Ngnlar  and  beautiful  mnnner  :  or  bv  simplv  evaporating  the  menstnin  a>  Imiit 
■MB,  and  to  be  aU  io  related  to  ,  a«  cl^aUls  form,  I n  tlie  Brst  cmc,  the  liquid 
ii^Mi  B  connected  aariei,  pro- .  is  commonly  evapomttd  until  ■  pellicle  apjiuars 
"-|ll  iiilllli  !■  II  Tha  multi- 1  on  the  surface,  when  the  vessel  is  sot  aside  m 
■  iC  ajriMk  Iwre  Iwen  diitri-  soma  sheltered  aitiutioD  until  oold,  at  which 
wria^Mi  a^  nkaiiblr  into  ail  time  tbe  cryitali  arc  collected,  and  the  proccN 
^^  ^MhHC    ^ktfwgui^Mble  jrepeaUid  for  tre»h   cryatais.     In   the  MCoa& 
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case,  the  crystals  are  asnally  removed  from  the 
liqaid  us  soon  as  they  are  deposited.  The  first 
method  b  adopted  for  those  salts  that  are  con- 
siderably more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  Epsom  salts,  Ac, ; 
the  last  method,  for  those  that  possess  nearly 
equal  solubility  in  both  cases«  and  also  for 
many  salts  which  are  not  required  in  handsome 
crystals ;  thus  common  salt  and  chromate  of 
potash  are  crystallised  in  this  way.  Many  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  their  salts,  are  obtained  in 
crystals,  by  allowing  their  solutions  (generally 
alcoholic  or  ethereal)  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. By  repeating  the  processes  of  solu- 
tion and  crystallisation  two  or  three  times  with 
the  same  body,  the  crystals  obtained  by  the 
last  operation  will  usually  be  found  to  be  quite 
pure. 

Manv  solids  may  be  readily  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  state  by  melting  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  cool  verv  slowly.  Thus,  iodide  of 
sulphur  is  crystallised  by  melting  it  in  a  flask 
placed  in  a  siJt-water  bath,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  whole  becomes 
cold.  Sulphur  and  many  metals  are  crystal- 
lised by  pouring  them,  in  a  state  of  fasion, 
into  a  hot  vessel,  having  a  plug  in  the  bottom, 
which  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  surface 
becomes  cool,  when  the  liquid  portion  runs 
out,  and  leaves  the  under  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  mass  of  agglomerated  crystals.  Perfectly 
pure  wax,  stearine,  and  spermaceti,  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  when  treated  in  this  way. 

CBTSIALLOID.    See  Dialysis. 

CU'BEBDT.  A  peculiar  substance  obtained 
from  cubebs. 


CITBSBS.    Sjfm.   Cuvn  pbv 

(B.     P.    &     U.    &),    CUBEIB 

The  immatnie  uid  stalked  fi 
embeba  or  Oabeba  ^teimmiU. 
stimulant^  stoiiiaehie»  and  arooi 
other  peppers;  they  are  abo 
appear  to  possoM  a  spedfls  i 
the  urino-genital  orgaoa. — Ihm 
in  affections  of  the  Uaddflr  and  ] 
and  in  gleet  and  leaoorrhoBa; 
the  early  and  inflammatory  afai 
rbcea,  in  piles,  &c  Thej  aag 
water,  milk,  or  bitter  ale. 

CU'CUMBEE.     The  f  ndt  ol 
•oHrnu  (Linn.).     Uaed  as  a  aa 
It  is  somewhat  indigestible,  bat 
dressed,  with  plenty  of  oiL  it 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  evil 
The  practice  of  pouring  off  the 
extracted  from  the  encumber 
not  be  too  strongly  oondemned. 

BIUX. 

CUD'BEAB.  8^%.  FSBSIO.  A 
tained  from  Leectnora  tarUm 
lichens,  by  a  process  nearly  si 
used  in  making  aschil.  The  lid 
with  stale  urine  or  other  ammo 
and  suffered  to  ferment  for  8  or  • 
which  the  whole  is  poured  into 
and  exposed  to  the  air  until  the 
has  disappeared,  and  it  has  assi 
colour.  It  is  then  ground  to  poi 
is  confined  to  a  few  cases  of  silk  < 
it  is  employed  to  yield  shades 
maroon ;  upon  wool  it  gives  dee; 
The  colours  produced  by  it  are 
Like  archil,  there  are  two  van 


Prep,  From  cubebs  (from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expelled  by  distillation),  by  digestion  in  dye-stuff — ^blub  oudbxax  and  b: 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  resulting  tincture  to  See  Abchil. 
one  fourth,  Altering,  and  then  evaporating  the 
remaining  fluid  almost  to  dryness.  The  resi- 
duum is  left  in  a  cold  place  until  it  assumes  a 
semi-crystalline  appearance,  when  it  is  thrown 
on  a  filter,  and  the  fluid  portion  (the '  cubebino' 
of  M.  Cassola)  allowed  to  drain  ofl*.  In  24 
hours,  the  substance  left  on  the  filter  is  dis- 
solved in  4  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  *90),  the  solution  allowed  to  deposit 
its  undissolved  resin  (still  maintaining  it  near 
the  boiling  temperature),  after  which  the  clear 
portion  is  decanted.  The  crystals  deposited 
as  the  liquid  cools  are  cubebin.  It  is  purified 
by  redissolving  it  in  boiling  concentrated  alco- 
hol, and  the  i^dition  of  a  little  boiling  water 
and  animal  charcoal,  when  long,  white  needles 
will  be  deposited,  if  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool  very  slowly. 

Prop,^  S^o.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  strikes  a  fiiae  crimson 
colour  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  un- 
altered for  some  hours;  a  property  which  db- 
tinguishes  it  from  piperin.  Its  physiological 
action  has  been  but  little  studied.  Acconling 
to  Dr.  GOrres,  this  for  the  most  part  resembles 
timt  of  cubebs. 


CULM.  In  mineralogy,  a  slatj 
THBAOITB,  occurring  in  Walei 
Devon.  The  term  is  also  applii 
pure,  shaly  kind  of  coal. 

CUHASIN.    See  Coumabdi. 

CUmV.  Syn.  Ctmibi  SBMIB 
L.  The  fruit  (seed)  of  Cmmim 
It  is  carminative  and  aromatict  I 
way  and  anise.    See  Plabtbb. 

CU'MIHOL.  A  colourless,  trsDi 
powerful  odour.  It  exists  with  c 
of  cuiciir.    See  Cmnc  Acid  and 

CUKOL.    See  Cumic  Acid. 

CU'PELLATIOV.  The  procesi 
gold  and  silver  and  their  alloys 
the  CUPBL.    See  Abbatiho. 

CTJFPnirG.  This  method  of  tD| 
is  performed  as  follows : — 

The  skin  being  softened  by 
sponge  and  warm  water,  and  the  b 
extraneous  substances  being  pr 
moved,  one  of  the  small  bell-liks , 

PINQ-OLAB8B8;     CUCITBBITU'MI)^ 

Mr  contained  in  it  rarified  by  1 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp^  is 
applied  to  the  part  From  fbs  lb 
\  ^l^nx^uil  Naovoxa.  \«aiiafi3a.  ^3Mk  «BS|k 


CUBABDre— CUBRT. 


il^  wtdcb,  bj  iiir>iii  of  *  ipring, 
*  (4  iacUkma  U  the  nine  mo- 
:h  of  thMe  incinatu  Meg  regn- 
of  a  aertw  wUeb  protrude*  or 
kaoaU^  aocorffing  to  tbe  racu- 
Dt.  or  tlw  qaantnj  of  Uood  to 
Tbc  cmpping-gliH  li  noir  >g*i 
D  >  nttcient  qnantitj  of  bloo 
tad  in  the  cnp,  it  b  removed  by 
SBf  the  nail  of  one  of  the  fln- 
I  npper  edge,  b;  which  meaD*. 
red  to  enter,  the  cap  become* 
!  part  bdiig  muhed  with  wan 
Tc  anj  clota  of  blood,  utotht 

aa  before,  and  tlie  operatio 

1  a  xilDrieiit  quntity  of  blood 

Somethoe*,   capedalljr   when 

toalp^  the  eupe  &1I  •»  rapidljr 

0  become  detached  almoit  im- 
>iu  applied-    Thii  method  of 

b  mqaenUj  called 

H  gUein  ate  applied  without 
lancet  or  acaiiBaitor,  the  ope- 

1  '  VST  CDTPisa,'  and  ii  moeh 
a  apeedj  iiritation  of  the  ikin 
Itar  the  relief  of  oppre«nve 
1  puni,  te.  To  obtain  the  ftill 
ii  opciwtiim,  the  mpa  ihouid  be 
main  npoD  the  part  until  the}' 


■oned  wound! ;  u  it 
bf  ahatractinB  the  poiaon,  but 
Mate  the  glaiaei  exerdwi  od  aud 
It,  in  prerentiDg  the  alieorptiou 

a  operation  of  cuppiag.  a  buin 
qtongo,  and  clean,  aofl  tiweln, 
rided.  In  clnmi;  hand*,  ciip- 
aellj  a  mere  and  painral  opera- 
I  ii  not  the  eaae  with  tbc  akiirul 

fcod  copper  diiea  not  eihauit 
or  ta  the  rap  before  applying  it. 
MM  it*  month  rapidlf  over  the 
wp.  When  it  it  held  arrr  the 
;  a  few  eecoDda,  the  cotnpreiiBion 
J  the  rap  upon  the  okiu   ia  fo 

chtcki  the  flow  of  th?  blr^wl  to 
an.  A  good  rapper  aiao  removes 
hint  ijolliiig  the  conteate,  and 
I  wLole  opnation  qaicltly  and 
V  era,  however,  few  pemms,  who 


■■■<■  IcBp;  alUuniBh  it  i*  I 
Apridaab  to  raiil>  the  a 
r  Mm  mM  ^oaH  taam  of  pmpei 


.  -  .  jniaU 
tomblera,  may  be  mbatitated  for  the  tlrat ;  and 
amall  inciaiona  by  mcana  of  a  thnmb  lancet 
[U  anawer  the  purpoae  of  the  other. 
The  ciatrlcea  of  tbc  arariflcataoua  leave  per- 
manent marlia  on  the  ahini  on  which  account, 
when  blood  ii  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  or 
neck,  the  glaaaet  thould  b«  applied  boliind  the 
can,  and  a  portjou  of  hair  removed  iu  auch  a 
manner  that  the  part  may  be  covered  bj  what 
remains. 

A  mott  convenient  cupping  apparataa  ii 
mannfactured  by  Mr.  Bigg,  the  eminent  aur- 
gical-inatrament  maker  of  Leieeater  Square, 
conaiating  of  cupa  and  an  eihauiting  ayringe, 
ao  arranged  that  the  nae  of  the  apirit-lamp  ia 
rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  operation  of 
cupping  may  be  performed  nearly  aa  expertly 
by  an  ineiperienccd  nurse  aa  by  the  most 
accompliahed  prot'esaional  operator.  It  is  in- 
valuable  in  places  remote  from  town. 
CUBABIXX.  The  vegeto-alkaline  base  uf 
uara,  nmi,  woorara,  woarali,aT  wonraliithe 
arrow -poison  of  Central  America. 

CDSCUmV-  The  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter of  turmeric,  obtained  by  digesting  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  powder  in  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  clear  ethereal  solntion  ta  dry- 
neas.  A  hruwniah-yellow  mass,  yielding  a 
bright-yellow  powder.  It  ia  acarcelj  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  both  alcofad  and 
ether.  Boracic  and  hydrochloric  adds  redden 
'it,-  alkalies  luiD  it  reddish  brown. 

CTIKD.  Coagalated  naein.  See  Chbibi. 
CUE'SAXTS.  The  enrranti  of  our  garden 
ire  varieties  of  the  Riha  mbrmm  and  Sibet 
nigrum,  (Linn.)  Tlie  first  iucludea  kbo  cuk- 
aiNTBand  wuiTii  cuhr»kth;  the  fruit  of  both 
of  which  are  gently  aciduloua,  cooling,  and 
wholeaome.  The  juice  nmkea  excellent  wine. 
The  fruit  of  the  laat  (buck  cubkahtb, 
qi;i>bt-bbbbixb)  ia  aperitive,  and  has  been 
~  in  calcaloui  aflectii>ni  j  tliu  juice  ia  made 
wine,  jellii-F,  jams,  loienges,  ic.  The 
young  leaves  are  uaed  aa  s  substitute  for  tea  i 
one  or  two  buds,  or  balfa  amall  leaf,  impart  to 
black  tea  the  flavour  and  Ingrance  of  green. 
The  curranta  ofthegrocen  (Zamte  CnasAHTij) 
are  a  small  variety  of  dried  grapes. 

CUA'SX.  Si/n.  CuKBiE.  A  nutcd  diah  in 
Indian  cuokiry,  much  estevmcd  Uirouglinut 
the  EB«t.  Curries  ure  simply  stews,  ol'  which 
lually  forma  a  cliarai'leriatic  ingredient, 
highly  flnvuured  with  fried  onions  and  curry 
swdcr,  to  which  sliced  applea  and  lemon  juice 
re  aomctiines  added.  They  are  made  from 
rery  varicly  of  fish,  meal,  poultry,  game, 
c,  acconliiig  to  the  funcy  of  the  partita. 
Cnr'rj  Powder.  Prep.  (Kitchener.)  From 
jriander-seed,  1  lb- ;  turmeric,  i  lb.  i  cinna- 
lon-seed,  2  oi.;  CHjeniie,  ioi.;  mustaid,  1 
■. ,-  gn/iirid  ginger,  1  ox. ;  alhpice,  i  Ol. ; 
tagreelc-teed,   2  oi,;    all   dried  thurOOgUj, 
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poanded  in  a  mortar,  rubbed  throogh  a  dere, 
and  mixed  togetlier. 

Obs,  The  above  matt  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  substitute  for  Indian  curry  powder,  which 
contains  many  ing^redients  not  to  be  obtained 
in  England.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
closely  corked  or  stoppered.  The  curry  pow- 
der  sold  at  the  present  time  consists  of  cori- 
ander seed,  turmeric,  cayenne,  f  enugreek-seed, 
and  a  largre  proportion  of  sago-flour.  , 

CUS'COVOrX.    See  Abioivb. 

CUSPA^'BIA.  %«.  CnBPABLLBABK(B.P.), 
AVGOSTU'^RA  B.;    Cob'tBX  ▲N008TU''&fi,  C. 

cuspa^'blb,  CUBPA.BIA  (Ph.  L.  A  £.),  L. 
'<  The  bark  of  GaUpea  cutparic^*  (Ph.  L.),  or 
OaUpea  qfficinalu  (Ph.  E.).  A  valuable  drug, 
imported  directly  or  indirectly  fh>m  South 
America. — Doie,  10  grt.  to  30  grs.,  as  a  tonic, 
stomabhio,  and  febrifuge,  in  similar  cases  to 
those  in  which  cjlsoabilla,  calumba,  and 
OIKOHOKA,  are  commonly  given. 

Angostura  or  cusparia  ^rk  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse,  in  consequence  of  nux 
vomica  or  iklse  angoetura  bark  having  for- 
merly, in  several  instances,  been  mistaken  for 
it,  and  administered  with  &tal  results.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  these  two  barks  have 
been  pointed  out  by  M.  Gibourt,  and  are  as 
follows : — 


Chaneteis. 


False  Augottura. 


Trnc 
Angoatora. 


Form . 


f  Thick,  rngous,  rolled 
•<  upon  itself.  Edges 
L     eat  perpendicularly. 


^FUt  or  rolled 
up,    little 
wrinkled, 
edges     be* 
Yeled. 


Colour 


f  Brown,  or  greenish- " 
yellow,  presenting 
protaberanees  or  ex- 
crescences, product^ 
by  the  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  corky 
layer,  which  has  a 
still  more  yellow  co- 
lour. 


Gra 


rrayii 
yelio 


ish- 
.ow. 


lUmelion 
with  Nitrie 
Jdd, 


I  Very  bitter 


I       Bitter. 


itrie  > 


Bed  colour  when  drop-  0        Yellow 
ped  upon  the  bark..      }        colour. 


CU8PAB1V.  Stfn.  Avoobtu'^biv,  Akoos- 
tu"ba.  The  bitter  principle  of  Cusparia- 
bark.  It  is  neutral;  crystallises  in  tetrahe- 
drons; is  easily  fhsible;  soluble  in  rectified 
spirits,  in  acids,  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It 
is  precipitated  of  a  whitish  colour  by  tincture 
of  galls. 

CUS'TA&D.  A  composition  of  milk,  or 
cream,  and  eggs,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
variously  flavoured.  Custards  may  be  cooked 
either  in  the  oven  or  stew-pan. 

Prep,    1.  (Soyer.)  Milk  (boiling),  1  pint; 


sugar,  2  ox. ;  thin  yellow  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; ^      ^^^^ 

mix,andtet  it  aaide  for  a  short  time-,  t\iea\^''^xia!bV. '^^'^^^^U.''^Jy"^^ 


take  egga,  4  in  no*  beat  themi 
add,  gradually,  the  nulk  (nol 
the  mixture  tnrongli  m  edandi 
flU  the  custard  cnpa  wiUi  it  j 
to  be  placed  over  the  fire  in  a 
taining  about  one  inch  of  hot 
there  for  12  minutea,  or  till  i 
The  above  is  for  vx»Aisf  en 
forms  a  good  basis  to  receive  a 
flavouring  ingredients,  as  fresih 
peels,  essences,  orange-flower-w 
other  spirits,  Ac 

2.  (BundelL)  As  the  last,  b 
instead  of  milk,  or  equal  par 
with  2  additional  eggs.  Very 
last,  any  suitable  flavooring  i 
added  to  it. 

8.  (Almobd  Cvbtajums,— 
either  of  the  above,  adding  1 
almonds,  4  oz.;  bitter  do.,  6  in 
a  smooth  paste. 

4.  (Bakbd  Cubtabdb, — ^Ri 
cream,  1  pint,  with  4  eggi ;  flav 
nutmeg,  and  cinnamon,  and  adu 
wine,  rose-water,  and  sugar;  bs 

6.  (CoFFBB  Cn8TABi>8,— Soy< 
and  strong-made  oolfee,  of  each, 
2  oz.;  dissolve,  and  add  it,  g 
eggs  (well  beaten),  and  proceei 
Chocolate  custards  and  cocoa 
made  in  the  same  way. 

6.  (Cold  Cttbtabd, /or  imvah 
legg;  sugar,  a  table-spoonful; 
gcther;  and  add,  gradually,  o 
ring,  cold  water,  i  pint;  rose 
spoonfuls;  and  a  little  grated 
agreeable  and  nutritious  demolc 
glassful  every  2  or  3  hours,  or  a 

7.  rLBMON  Ctbta&db, — ^Rn 
No.  1  (nearly),  using  a  little  mo 
In  the  same  way  orange  ousts 
but  using  orange  peel. 

h.  From  candied  lemon  peel  u 
of  each,  2  oz.,  beaten  in  a  moi 
and  added  to  [either  No.  1  or  2) 
and  citron  custards  may  be  mai 
manner.  A  little  orange-flower- 
sals,  or  sherry,  may  be  also  add< 
They  are  best  baked. 

8.  (Obakgb  Custabds.)  As 
a  and  b, 

9.  (RiGB  Cubtabdb, — Rand< 
cupful  of  the  best  ground  rici 
milk  until  dissolved,  then  mix  i 
of  cream;  flavour  with  nutmeg 
little  brandy,  and  put  it  into 
dish. 

CUTCH.    See  Catbchu. 

CUTTLE-FISH.      The  bone 
officinalis  of  Linneus,  or  comi) 
(CUTTLB-FIBH  BONB;  OB   BB'pLI 

the  law-stationers  to  erase  in 
paper  and  parchment,  an  applii 
to  most  schoolboys  of  the  ptese 
Reduced  to  powder  (pvl'tim  wt: 


CUTS— CTUIDINE. 


1,  aad  lanat  ba  bvmtcd  aocord- 
liridcd  pu-la  riiouU  be  drawn 
t,  >drd  held  K>  with  nnall  (nacMof 
■dhcsve  pUator  (tnteluu  aenMi 
If  tb*  iMLTt  b  Govand  with  Uoad, 
bat  wiped  with  ■  dunp  iponge. 

■ithod  U  to  mr  the  parts  np. 
:■  of  a  Uttla  cnanle  or  a  spirit- 

of  enaaote^  will  geoeratlj  itop 
b  p(0*ided  it  u  applied  to  the 
dea  of  the  wooDded  Tcawla.  A 
a  pboc  ft  piece  of  lint,  moiitened 
,  aa  the  troand,  preriooilj  wiped 
DDT  a  drop  cv  two  of  that  liquid 
tcellent  method  U  to  cover  the 
hi  of  collodion.    Friar"!  babam, 

eop>l  Tamiih,  tioctnre  of  galli, 
cr,  black  ink,  te^  are  popnlar 
lied  ia  the  ^hm  waj.  A  bit  of 
ad  from  a  falaek  beaTer  bat  U  an 
ttif  to  stop  tb«  bleeding  from 
«ea    I17   the   laior    in   faring. 

■  aid   to  pemcm  the  Maie  pro- 

I,    ^m.  CTuU,  L.    A  lalt  in 
fAvgen  of  cyanic  acid  ii  replaced 
cMbei  banc  ndiai. 
AOD.     HCKO.     8,11.  AcisuH 

lb  JVrp.  L  Cfanarie  arid,  de- 
li water  of  criiitaUitatioD,  ii  dii- 
itah,  and  the  product  collected  in 

p)  A  mrrent  of  mlpharettcd 
Ii  ii  paiinl  thioogh  water  in  which 
■Iter  ii  diifnKil,  the  proceei  being 
brfon  all  the  cjanate  of  ailver  ii 

%  Cfanie  add  ia  a  lini|uil,  enlonr- 
it  reddena  litmni ;  ii  kiut  to  the 
■M*  a  modified  •ulphnrou*  odoar. 
kat  which  ii  alwayi  perccircd  when 
■ha  are  decompoied  bj  aa  acid ; 
Ii  with  the  baaca,  culled  CTAKaTSei 
Blact  with  water,  it  imffen  decom- 

■  bw  hoari,  and  ii  converted  into 
I  if  annKMiia ;   it  cannot  be  pre- 

"     >,  ai  ihortly  after  its  pre- 
nodj  paaiei  into  a  wbite, 
to  whicb   the  name    »- 
tm  bem    glTcn.     Hy    diatillatiua, 
iMince  ii  reeonrerted  into  cyanic 

Ok    ^  Ctui'dut  i  Cian'iDO. 

tni,  la    The  cninpDunil  Tormed  by 

rf  maogcn  with  a  metal  or  other 

hiCuaooi 

VMdtabaaa 

tlnritaiL   SIf,  Cbcvb  ctanikk 

'* — ' — 'laof  pctaMnm,  4  parta. 
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oontinoally  ttined  until  the  iron  rod  cotnts 
ont  covered  with  a  white  cnut,  when  the 
beat  ia  withdrawn,  and  after  a  few  momestK' 
repoaethe  iupernataot  liquid  portion  ii  ponred 
ont  on  a  clean  iron  ilab.  This  erode  uiiied 
cyanide  ii  qoita  aa  luel'ul  aa  tlie  Uiore  ri> 
peniive  one  of  Liebig-,  and  ii  equally  tic  for 
techni»i  applicationa,  ai  electiDtypliifr.  )nld- 
ing,  lilveriDg,  Ic.    Dee  Ctuhidx  or  Poiib' 

CTASnn.  A  baie  diacoreicd  by  Mr.  O, 
Williama  in  chikouki  blub.     See  btloK. 

Cyaaiae,  I'odlda  of  %s.  Chik'ouhb  bleb. 
The  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  npon  chiooliac 
iae  to  iodide  of  amylcliiooline.  Addiiiou 
of  eiceiB  of  ioda  to  an  aqueoua  lolntioii  oftlii* 
iodide  prodncea  a  black  reiinoni  preripitate, 
which  diaaolvea  in  alcohol  witb  a  niagnifli'enc 
blue  colour.  Tbii  precipitate  ii  the  lonisi  or 
cTajIIXB,orCHiHOiJI(iBI.P>.  Uanj  attonipta 
been  made  to  Uie  it  in  dyeing;  Uiey 
have,  however,  failed  ou  accoont  of  the  inata- 

lily  of  the  colour. 

CYAa'OOUr.  CN  or  Cy.  A  highly  im- 
portant compound  radical  or  qnad  elemenl, 
diacovered  by  IL  Oay  Luanu:  in  1816. 

Beit  obtained  by  careftilly  igniting  dry  eya- 

de  ofmercuiy  inaamallretort,  and  collecting 
tbe  ga*  over  mercery. 

Prop.,  l(c.  A  culoorleai  gaa,  poiseanng  a 
pungent  and  peculiar  odour,  r««embling'  that 
of  peacb-kemeli  or  prmaic  acid ;  nnder  a 
prvwiure  of  aboot  4  atmotpherea,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  46°,  it  assume*  the  liquid  form 
(Faraday),  and  tbii  fluid  again  becomea 
gaeeoui  on  withdrawal  of  tbe  preunre  J  water 
aluorbn  nearly  5  time*  ita  bulk  of  cyanogeu  at 
60^  Fahr.,  and  alcohol  iibout  £3  timea  iU 
ith  hydrogen  it  forma  hydrocjanic 
acid,  and  with  tlic  metali  a  most  intcrrntlng 
and  important  claia  of  bodies  called  cyanides 
or  cyHuurutti  when  kindled,  it  bumi  witli  a 
beantiful  purple  Sams,  carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen being  evolved.  Sp.  gr.  1'806.  See  Ul- 
DHOciiKic  Acid,  Ac. 

Forini  a  bromide  and  iodide  when  the  cya- 
nide of  mercury  ii  distilled  with  bromine  or 
iodine,  and  which  are  coiuurlesB,  volatile,  hi)(hly 
poiKmons  aolidi;  and  two  isomeric  cbluri ilea, 
one  a  very  volatile  Uquid,  prepared  by  paaiing 
chlorine  over  inoiat  cyanide  of  mercury,  and 
the  otiier  in  wliite  volatile  needles,  prepared 
by  eiposiiig  n(|ueoui  hydrocyanic  acid  to  clilo- 

CYAirn"BIC  ACID.  HjCjNjO,  %». 
Pybo-d"[1IC  afiDf.  A  peculiar  acid,  dis- 
covered by  Scbeele.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
decompoeitioD  of  the  soluble  cyanatci  by 
dilute  Bcida,  01  of  urea  by  heat.  iiX. 

CTllEIL    See  Cidbb. 

CT'DONIHE.  The  peculiar  gnm  of  quinc* 
seed.  It  roiembiM  baasorin  in  moat  of  ita  pro- 
perties. 

CT'KIDIHE.    An    1 


ily    base,    bomologoui 


Mi 4 Mdi,  1  yufc  ara mtited  tthl ritb  aniline,  obtained  by  tbe  acUoa  oE  iiun 
mhm  ««Afe  at  M  rtd  ita^  vxdj  Bliogs  tad  Meetie  «cid  on  aitro-cymoL 
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CTMOL— DAMP. 


'  CniOL.  A  pecaliar  bydrocmrbon  found  in 
oil  of  cnmin,  in  admixture  with  cominoL  The 
two  bodies  are  separable  in  a  great  measure  by 
dbtillation,  cymol  being  the  most  yolatile 
portion  of  the  olL 

CTVAPUrS*  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
JSlhuta  cjfnapiMm,  or  fooVs  panlmf.  It  pos- 
sesses no  practical  interest. 

CTsrnix.    GsNHtSOji.    a^    ctbt'io 

OXIDB.  Obtained  from  cystic  oxide  calculi 
(in  powder)  by  digestion  in  solution  of  am- 
monia. By  spontaneous  eraporation  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  deposits  small,  colourless 
crystals  of  cystic  oxide.  It  forms  a  saline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  de- 
composed  by  the  strong  alkalies. 

CT'TXSDfE.  A  purgative  bitter  principle, 
extracted  ih)m  the  CyUtua  Labwnmm  (Linn.), 
or  common  lahumum,  and  some  other  plants. 


DAGUEBBE'OTTPS.    See  Photogbapht. 

DA'^HLIA  DTE  (daleV&)«  The  shade  of 
colour  which  is  commonly  termed  '  dahlia '  is  a 
reddish  lilac.  It  is  produced  by  combining  a 
blue  or  purple  with  red  when  a  compound 
colour  is  used.  Upon  wool  and  silk  it  can 
be  obtained  directly  by  means  of  archil  or 
cudbear,  either  alone  or  'blued'  by  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  Upon  cotton 
indifferent  sliades  of  dahlia  are  obtained  by 
macerating  in  sumac  liquor,  working  in  tin 
solution,  and  dyeing  in  logwood  mixed  with 
some  re<l  wood. 

DA^HLXKE.  A  species  of  fecula  obtained 
from  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  inuline.  It  is  not  employed  in 
the  arts. 

DAIBT.  The  place  where  milk  is  kept,  and 
cheese  and  butter  made.  The  best  situation 
for  a  dairy  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling- 
bouse,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sheltered  from 
the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Ample 
means  should  be  provided  to  ensure  venti- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  fiies 
and  other  insects.  The  temperature  should  be 
preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  in  an  equable 
sUte,  ranging  from  45*"  to  55*"  Fahr.  To 
lessen  the  influence  of.  external  variations  of 
temperature,  the  walls  should  be  double,  or  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  the  windows  pro- 
vided with  shatters  or  doors.  In  summer  the 
heat  may  be  lessened  by  sprinkling  water  on 
the  floor,  which  will  produce  considerable  cold 
by  its  evaporation.  Dairies  bmlt  of  mud  or 
'cob'  are  preferred  in  the  West  of  England; 
and  this  preference  arises  from  the  uniform 
temperature  they  maintain,  on  account  of  the 
great  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  theur  being 
very  bad  conductors  of  heat.  In  large  dairy- 
farms,  where  butter  and  cheese  are  made,  the 
dairy  is  generally  a  separate  building,  and 
divided  into  8  or  4  apartments;  one  of  which 
is  called  the  'milk-room;'  a  second,  the  'chum- 
iag-room;'  a  third,  the  'cheese-room,'  contain 


'  drying-room,'  where  the  dieesi 
dry  aid  harden.  To  thsM  ■; 
scullery,  furnished  with  boikr, 
scalding  and  deaoing  the  dairf 

Clea&neas  is  very  essential 
rations  of  the  daily,  and  in  noi 
in  the  milking  of  the  oowa.  ' 
arms  of  the  mUkmud  should  bi 
lously  dean,  and  should  be  we 
soap  and  water  after  touching 
sick  cow,  as  withont  this  preea 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  heall 
milk-cans  should  be  scalded  oa 
well  as  aU  the  other  daiir  nta 
kept  clean  and  dry.  Bcxore  p 
on  the  shelves  of  the  dairy,  it  she 
through  a  hair  sieve  or  a  aeaii 
dean  cheese-doth,  as  by  this 
stray  hairs  that  may  have  fallei 
pail  will  be  taken  oat. 

The  average  prodooe  of  a  z 
plied  with  good  pasturage,  is  i 
daily  from  LadNr-day  to  Michac 
that  time  to  February  about  \ 
Cows  of  good  breed  will  be  pro 
to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  if 

BUTTBB,  ChBBSB,  CbBAM,  Ac 

DAXATCUS  BLADSS.    See 

BAKP,  under  any  form,  shot 
A  humid  atmosphere  or  sitnado 
commonest  causes  of  agues,  asti 
tism,  and  numerous  othier  dlseai 

Damp  Linen  is  very  injurioui^ 
especially  avoided.  In  travelli 
expected  that  the  bed  has  not 
nired,  a  good  plan  is  to  slee 
blankets.  To  ascertain  this  poii 
be  warmed,  and  a  cold,  dry, 
immediately  afterwards  introd 
the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  poeil 
has  remained  a  few  seconds, 
examined,  when,  if  it  is  found 
dimmed  by  steam,  it  may  be  fi 
that  the  bed  is  well  aired ;  but 
should  be  the  case,  it  should  be  s 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
linen,  as  articles  of  dress,  the 
obviate  any  ill  effects  is  to  kee] 
motion,  and  avoid  remaining  n 
in  a  warm  apartment,  or  in  a  d 
air,  until  sufficient  time  has  di 
of  the  escape  of  the  moisture, 
evaporation  is  the  reduction  of  tl 
of  the  body;  hence  the  depra 
damp  linen. 

Damp  Walls.  Ivy  planted  aga 
wall  of  a  house  is  said  to  exd 
If  a  wall  is  already  damp,  ivy  pi 
it  will,  when  grown  up^  cause  it 
provided  the  brickwork  is  sound, 
uess  does  not  arise  fhnn  moii 
upwards  iVom  the  fonndatioii. 
when  ivy  is  propagated  ihmiflowi 
it  will  not  adhere  to  a  wall  at  a 
^  over  this  difficulty  is  to  ent  i 


ing  the  cIieeM-preM^  A».|  and  a  four^  t^Q\tVA  luteicfii  q1  ^s^  ^Nran^.  Ti 
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brm  will  take  hold  iml  cLng  { parra'  The  gpccica  Datura  Slramonium  ii  on 
most  aDjthing.  [  important  medicinal  plant,  tlie  Iravn  >nil  aeed* 

•pccie*  of  luui!]  Iilack  pTuin,  Iwing  officinal  in  H.  P.  It  ii  anodyne  and  Mda- 
le  preparation  of  tarti,  &e.  tive,  bnt  not  liypnotir.',  tlinngh  it  will  oIlcQ 
bcr  apt  to  dixagree  with  deli-  [  induce  itlcpp  by  relieving  pain.  It  alTecta  tlie 
id  aim  to  affect  tlie  bon-elj.  :  conntitutioii  iu  mnch  tlic  «amQ  way  ai  Leila- 

'  cloniu. — Dote.  1  til  1  or  5  ffrn.,  in  aitboia,  gont, 
lie  practice  of  dancing  ai  on  [  limduciio,  nearal^nc  and  rliMimatic  paiu*,  &e- 
s^ae  most  be  almost  ua  old  j  In  fpatmodic  aitliuiu  smoking  the  leaf  often 
e  iuelf.  I'^t,  notwitlMtaud- 1  inveii  instantanvous  relief,  but  mnit  ba  ex- 
aaA  proralcnce  amongst  nil  ]  hibitnl  with  care,  oh  tlie  whole  plant  ii  in- 
haroua  und  refined,  tlie  pro- 1  teniciy  {loisonoiu.  So  antidote  ii  known, 
tagea  of  ita  caltivattoa  are  of  .  Another  species,  nnniely.  Datura  tatula,  tc 
lie  cbarKctcr.  In  a  hygienic  |  now  preferred  for  cignri  or  cigarettea. 
an  claim  no  i>n'ferenee,  ai  an  Cigars  are  made  froni  Datura  S/rataontam 
:  moTV  Muiple  oiiea  of  walking  .  more  frequently  thun  from  Datura  tafula. 
ulit,  frLiUi  the  aaioriationa  it  They  Hre  recomiaendcd  for  aithnui.  Seo 
ec,  and  the  heated  and  con-  Asiuka,  Cioabs  (t^tramonium),  D&tubia 
!  in  which  iti  votaries  com-  ]  {Moir). 

to  indulge  in  it,  it  bcconiei  DATD'BU.  Sgx.  DiTcr'auTE,  Datl'bis'a, 
nt  of  iiuTnursiiity  and  eon- '  IlYOacv'AUtSI,  An  organic  alkali,  diaeo- 
lebiated  i'Tclo|ia?d[et  hai,  i>er-  |  vvred  by  Ueiger  and  Heaie  in  Datura  Stra- 
It  truthfuily,  defined  dancing  uonidtR  or  thom  npiiic.  It  occun  bIbO  in 
amnwineDt  for  the  idle  and  |  Ilgatci/amai  uiyer  or  lienlwnc.    It  ii  heat  ob- 

-  taincd  ftoni  the  leeda.  Datoria  dioaolvea  in 
.  Sfu.  PiaH-i-nEii;  TaBAx'.I-  |  SSHO  porta  of  cold  and  72  porta  of  lioiling 
t  D.t,  L.  A  common  British  .  water;  it  ia  very  aolnblv  in  alcohol,  lew  lo  in 
itnrol  order  Coatpimla.  It  is  ether.  It  tartea  bitter,  dilatea  the  pupil 
otalu<t<<  b;tlif  names  Taraia- 1  atrongly,  and  i<  very  poiaonoua.  It  may  be 
T.  dttu  leoaii,  and  Ltottodon  '  nnhliuied  unaltered,  and  may  Iw  obtained  in 
in.).  Itarnot  [Taraxavi  Sadix,  |  pristnatic  cryataU  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
ftA  in  lueilicine,  U'ing  diuretic  iti  alcoholic  eolutian.  With  the  addi  it  fomu 
ia  roaateil  and  Utvd  ai  coffee,  aalta,  which  are  moatly  cryatalliiable.  • 
«d  with  an  c<|Dal  wraght  of]  DEAfBISB.  Ac  imperfection  or  ahience  of 
EODKtitnte*  the  article  once  ao  i  the  seme  of  hearing.  When  deafheas  ia  preaent 
mitT  the  name  of  'dandelion  ininfancy  and  childhood,  it  ia  accompanied  with 
ilai  mixture  pniKirtd  with  Hio-  -,  diimbneaa,  or  imperfect  articnlaUon,  in  conae- 
c  '  dandi'liiHi  chiici>lat<! '  i>f  the  '  quence  of  the  impoaHbilitj  of  conTeying  a 
mehed  knvea  are  iiHil  in  HaluiUi,  knowledge  of  the  Founda  ncccsuiry  tor  the 
■ted  jnice,  extract,  and  ilecov- .  exercise  of  the  imitative  facolty  of  apeeeh. 
ijtd  in  niedieitie.  and  am  run-  [  llvafneas  frequently  ari<ie!i  from  aome  imper- 
ta^ent,  aperitive,  and  deob- 1  t'ection  or  ohatrocUon  of  tlie  |Kuaage  leading  to 
nd  Toaited  dmidilion  runt  ran- '  thii  memhruno  of  tlie  tympanum  or  drum  of 
1  mulertlu:  name  of  'daudcliun  { the  ear.  In  aomc  cnaca  thia  peasage  ia  totally 
d  with  coffcL'  unlewi  it  liat  jire-  oix-lmled  by  a  meiiibraiie,  or  gome  ualforma- 
k  ebiroiy  duty.  Sec  Drcui'. '  tion  of  the  lube,  which  may  frequently  be 
r,  Ac.  '  :  KOlDved  by  a  iiur};ical  ojirrutiDn.    Even  in- 

lUnEBT.  Si'i:  Voltaic  ELEC-latancca  of  partial  oliliteration  of  thtapaaaage 

I  have  occurred,  which  luve  been  sueccatfufly 
A  peculiar  Iritti-r  iirincilih', !  treated.  Tlie  redearehe^  of  Mr.  Yearsley  have 
Vanqnelii)  in  llie  Daiikim  mtsr-  ■  cstaliliHlled  the  tiwt,  that  enlarged  tousila  are 
nra.  It  11  ]>r<i:'uri.'<l  l>y  H'[ia- 1  a  very  common  cauM>  of  deufiteiis;  and  wiiea 
IB  Uaia  the  ulenbidii'  tinrtiirc  <,(  surli  la  the  rasi<,  their  exciaion  will  genenilly 
TaparatiMi ;  aileniBrdi',  ililiitins  elFei't  a  cure.  To  llii»  form  of  the  affection 
'ith  KaUT,  filtering,  and  nddin;;  Mr.  Yvarnley  uppllcH  tlk'  term  *  throat  deaf- 
ad.  A  yelUiw  »u1»tuurc  falls  |  ni'ss.'  Another  etuH)  of  deafness  is  the  pre- 
•huidecoiniWH-dliyindphiiretUil  aitiie  of  forclfju  boilifs  in  the  aural  passages, 
^  daplinin,  under  the  lurui  of  or  tlw  accumulation  of  hardened  wax.  In 
Bi^traa>pan;nt,nidiBted  needlii,  theau  cases  the  1iest  treatment  is  to  ii^ect 
•*tile;tpariiii!ly  soluble  in  cold-  warm  water  into  the  car  by  means  of  a  proper 
I  Bliiku  in  tinf  water,  unit  in;Byring<p.  When  dcaftiess  arises  from  iinper- 
»  bauc  proiHT- '  fcctimi  of  the  tympiinum  or  drum  of  tho  car, 

i  tlie  effects  of  the  uppliention  of  the  artifliial 
?M<«>-Ani.i;STBAtf(/-|mciul)mnatjnipuni  invented  by  Mr.  Yeuislcy 

tL.    A  gtBv*  ot  pluati I  (moieteaed  atttoa  wm.>\)  are  ^Deially  imme- 
laair  «r«ig>;  or  \diro-  (diate  aud  tratjr  mulderfaL     By  its  ud  penotu 
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prtnriously  so  deaf  as  to  be  incapable  of  bcariopf 
their  slmro  in  conversation  liavo  been  enabltrd 
to  hear  an  ordinary  whisiK?r.  Insects  may  be 
destroyed  by  poiirin^j^  a  spoonful  of  warm  olive 
oil,  or  camphorated  oil,  into  the  car  over  night, 
rebiiniug  it  there  until  t)io  next  morning  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  when  it  may 
be  washed  out  with  a  little  mild  soap  and  warm 
wat<?r.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
natural  secnition  of  wax,  or  a  dryness  of  the 
aural  }>assnge,  mild  oleaginous  stimulants  may 
be  employed.  For  this  purpose  a  little  olive  or 
almond  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, oil  of  juniiier,  or  camphor  liniment, 
have  l)cen  added,  may  bo  used  with  advantage. 
A  piece  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  glyce- 
rine is  an  excellent  application  in  such  cases. 
Wlien  deafness  is  accompanied  with  continued 
acute  pain,  or  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
inflammation  of  the  t}  inpanum,  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  internal  ear,  probably  exists, 
and  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon  as 
]>08siblc.  The  deafness  that  frequently  accom- 
panies a  violent  cold  is   generally  caused  by 


blancc  of  death,  iho  action  of  tl 
heart  continues,  thongh  in  a  b 
ceptible  degree.  By  placing  a  a 
piece  of  highly  pouihed  metal 
over  the  month  of  the  patien:^ 
moisture  will  appear  upon  the  i 
most  feeble  respiralaon  takes  plac 

DEBILITY.  S^n.  Debc'ith 
ness;  languor;  feebleness.  Whi 
from  a  diseased  action  of  the  ^ 
occasional  use  of  mild  aperients^ 
bitters  and  tonics,  may  be  had 
When  from  a  general  laxity  of  t 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  fever,  v 
of  blood  to  the  head,  a  course  o 
generally  proves  advantageous. 
Atrophy,  &c. 

DECAHTA'TION.  Theoperati 
or  drawing  off  the  dear  portioi 
from  the  impurities  or  grosser  nu 
subsidc>d.  It  is  commonly  perfi 
by  gi'Htly  inclining  the  vessel,  o 
of  a  syphon  or  pump.  In  the  lal 
much  ri'sorted  to  in  the  puritici 
cipitatcs,    or  other  similar  ojwra 


obstructions  in  the  Eustachian  tubes,  und  goes 

off  as  soon  as  the  secretions  n^tum  to  a  healthy  I  repeat(>d  odulcoratioii  or  washing 

state.     In    some   furms    of  deafness  blisters   for  which  purpose  it  is  preferable 


behind  the  ears  are  useful.  A  clove  of  garlic 
wrapped  in  cotton  or  gauze,  or  a  few  drops  of 
the  juice  introduced  into  the  ear,  is  oxtremely 
efficacious  in  nervous  deafness.  When  imper- 
fect hearing  depends  upon  obtundity  of  the 
auditory  iicr\'e,  or  an  extensive  obliteration  or 
malformation  of  the  internal  ear,  it  scarcely 
admits  of  cure. 

BeafhesB,  Taylor's  Bemedy  for.  Prep.  From 
oil  of  almonds,  1  lb. ;  garlic,  bruised,  2  oz. ; 
alkanet  root,  ^  oz.;  digest  for  a  week,  and 
strain.  A  little  is  poured  into  the  ear  in 
deaiiiess. 

DEATH.  In  cases  of  sudden  death  inter- 
ment should  he  deferred  till  signs  of  putre- 
faction begin  to  appear,  esp<'cially  when  no  I  if  necessary.  To  facilitate  the  s> 
gradation  of  disease  has  preceded,  as  in  I  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  glass 
cases  of  apoplexy,  hyst<?rics,  external  injuries,  i  cinders  or  ])ieces  of  raw  potato  i 
drowning,  suffocation,  &c.  No  sooner  has  i  A  spoonful  of  strong  oil  of  vitr 
breathing  apparently  ceased,  and  the  visajro  I  rapidly  remove  any  kind  of  dirt 
assumed  a  ghastly  or  u  death-like  hue,  than  |  littles.  Decanters  which  have  bi 
the  patient,  after  his  eyes  are  closed,  is  too  i  by  hoUling  hard  water  may  !«  cU 
often  hurried  into  a  coflin,  and  the  body,  |  si)oonf ul  of  hydrochloric  acid  (*  spii 
scarcely  yet  cold,  is  preci]ntated  into  the  ;  diluted  with  3  or  4  times  its  weig 
grave.  So  extremely  fallacious  are  tbo  signs 
of  death,  that  the  semblance  has  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  reality.  By  prompt 
means  and  judicious  treatment,  many  persons, 


from  bi-iug  Ie?s  troublesome  and 
mic;il.  In  these  cases,  after  a  si 
having  been  allowc-d  for  the  sabsi 
precijntate  or  powder,  or  for  th 
ihu  supernatant  fluid,  the  latter 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  frei) 
water,  which,  aft*r  suiBcient  agits 
larly  treated,  and  the  whole  0}K!ra] 
as  often  as  necessarv. 

DECANTXBS.  There  is  often 
culty  experienced  in  cleaning  dec 
cially  after  jwrt  wine  has  stood 
some  time.  The  best  >vay  is  to 
out  with  a  little  ]x;arlash  and  i 
adding  a  spoonful  or  two  of  freah- 


See  STorrERS. 

DECABBONISA'TIOlf.  ThU  o 
performed  on  cost  iron,  to  con 
soft  iron.     The   articles    to  be  • 


when  in  such  a  condition,  have  1hh.mi  happily  |  are  packed  in  flnely  powdered  h 


native  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  irca 
oiteu  added,  and  exposed  for  son 
strong  red  heat,  by  which  the  cxci 


restored  to  their  families  and  friends.  The 
effects  of  soimd  upon  animal  life  is  astonishing. 
The  beat  of  a  drum,  for  instance,  has  had  a 

very  beneficial  effect  upon  persons  in  a  state  I  is  abstracted  or  burnt  out.  The  p 
of  suspended  animation.  At  ono  time,  a  what  resembles  annealing  or  ceme 
scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved  the  means  i  DECAT'.  See  Eremacausis. 
of  resuscitating  a  person  who  was  supposed  i  DECIUALS.  SifH,  Decimal 
to  be  dead,  and  who  had  exhibited  the  usual !  Fractions  which  have  for  their  i 
recent  marks  of  the  extinction  of  life.  In  1 10, or  some  power  of  ten;  as  10( 
cattea  of  catalepsy  or  trance,  having  the  acmA^^^  UTnu^x  c^  ^^j^bet^  \sl  ^3Hb 


inal  to  tlio  nmuber  ot  &gana 
lor.  Thui,  -i.  -25,  -ISfi,  re- 
•xtA-^-WAr-  Thedenomi 
is  U  never  written,  the  dot 
•  first  fignre  of  tbe  niinieT*b>r 
ralnc.  Ciplien  placed  on  the 
.  di«iinal  fraction  do  not  niter 
i.  'oOt  '600,  arc  each  equal  i 
placed  on  the  left  hand  of 
£  its  value  In  a  tenfold  pro- 
I,  -OS,  -003,  respeetiTel;  aniwer 

fraetiona    A,  ^Ji.  «id  ^W. 

tbe  left  hand  ode  of  the  dot 
is  a  whole  nnmber. 
il  arBiKACiioy  OF 

FTi,  care  bcint;  taken  to  pUce 
ndex  eacli  other  according  to 
Talaea;    a<,   tcm   onder  tau, 
r  bandreds,  &c. 
IIOS  or  DECUIAU  ispcrformGd 

Ijr  pointing  off  ax  many  fl^rei 
t  •■  there  arc  decimnla  in  the 
mnltiplicaod  pnt  to^tlier. 
I  PECIKAXS.  As  the  hut,  bnt 
a  manj  fignrfi  in  the  quotient 
1  nlaec*  in  the  dividend  exceed 
Gtuot.  If  there  are  not  flfpirca 
qnatU'Dt,  the  dcSciencj  mnst  be 
dnng  left-hand cipben.  Ciphi'n 
to  the  ri^ht  linoil  ciFtbe  dividend, 
dcr,  when  thiire  air  more  fi^rM 

than  in  the  dividend,  hy  which 
■aj  be  carried  on  to  nny  extent. 
■Ktion  is  reduced  to  >  decimal 
the  Dnmcrator  ^ncrewcd  luBi- 

^ihcn)  li;  tiie    denominator. 

jt  ■  decimal,  of  any  denomination, 
■•Itipljiog  it  by  the  unmber  of 
I  next  Imi  denomination,  and 
I  Many  ^acen  to  the  right  hanil 
:  decimala,  and  i<o  on  until  the 
hKuUd.    Thus,  -63^1  oi.  is  == 


JKt  on  tbe  attention  of  operative 
i  Mglected  nlneation.  An  Btten 
i  e(  the  abore,  and  a  few  hoari 
«&  Baka  tha  matter  familiar 


IStSi 


The  effect  of  decoction  in  water  differ* 
greatly  from  that  of  infuaion.  At  the  t«m- 
pentore  of  213°  Fahr.,  the  cisential  oili  and 
aromiticpriDcipleaofyegctiibleiiare  diuipated 
or  decompoMid;  while  by  infudion  iu  lint 
—  '-^,  in  covered  vessels,  thej  reinnin  for  the 
port  nnii^ured.  Tlie  solvent  powera  of 
boiling  water  ore,  however,  much  greater  tlian 
those  of  hot  water ;  aod  many  vcgelabla  prin. 
Iplea  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  oac  ore  freely 
solnble  in  tha  otlier.  Tliis  is  the  rase  wi^ 
many  of  the  alkaloid),  un  which  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  several  vegetabli^a  depend.  On  tho 
olhcr  band,  the  solutions  of  muny  snbHtaiiccB, 
though  more  readily  mode  by  boiling,  ue 
Epcedily  weakened  or  rendered  inert  by  ebul- 
lition, in  conseqnence  of  the  active  principles 
being  cither  volatiiiscd  along  wiLh  tha  stt^m, 
r  oxidised  or  decomposed  iy  eiposnra  to  the 
tmnspbere.  This  is  particularly  tbe  case 
ith  substanees  abonndiog  in  extractive  or 
astringent  matter.  When  the  medieinol  pro- 
perties of  vegetables  arc  volatile,  or  are  injured 
'  ~  strong  heat,  infusion  shonld  be  had 
so  to,  in  preference  to  boilingj  bnt 
when  a  solution  of  the  filed  cnnstitnents  U 
alone  souK'ht,  decoction  is  prefcmblc. 

The  Kulistjinres  employed  for  making  decoe- 
ions  should  bo  well  braised,  or  reduced  to  a 
rery  coime  powder,  or,  if  fresh  and  soft,  they 
liiould  bu  sliced  small.  In  the  furmer  case. 
my  very  fine  powder  or  adhering  dust  sliould 
X  removed  with  a  sieve,  m  ita  presence  tends 
i>  innke  the  product  thick  and  diaagreesble, 
and  nlso  more  troubleaomo  to  strain.  Tha 
vessel  in  which  the  ebullition  ia  conducted 
shnnld  be  furnished  with  an  accnrntely  fitting 
cover,  tho  better  to  exclude  tho  air ;  and  tho 
opjilicutiun  of  the  heat  should  be  so  conducted 
tliHt  the  llnid  may  be  kept  simmering,  or 
only  gently  lioiling,  as  violent  boiling  is  not 
only  quite  unnecessary,  but  absnlntely  injurious 
to  the  qnahty  of  tho  product.  In  every  case 
tbe  lir|uor  should  be  stmincil  whilst  hot,  but 
'  boiliug,  and  the  liest  metliod  of  doing  this 
>  employ  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  a  coarse  flannel 
lag.  Ingeiieraliitisfoondthnt,  as  decoctiona 
Dol,  a  sediment  is  formed,  in  consequence  of 
he  boiling  water  digwlviug  a  larger  portion 
f  vegetable  mntter  than  it  can  retain  in  so- 
iilion  wlicn  cold.  This  deposit  for  the  most 
art  eon.titits  of  tho  active  principles  of  tlie 
iilution,  nnd,  unless  when  otherwise  ordered, 
hoiild  be  mii^lcil  with  the  eleor  liquid  by 
agitiition,  when  the  decoction  enters  into 
extemporaneons  compositions,  or  when  the 
dose  is  taken. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  eliullitioB 

nnotlier  point  demanding   some  attention. 

L<mg  boiling  ia  in  no  cose  necessary,  oud  should 

.■oided,  especially  in  decoctions  prepared 

oroniatic  vegetnbles,  or  those  abounding 

ttroctive.    The  Colleges,  in  such  eases, 

direct  the  inf-redient*  "to  be  boiled  for  a 

■  I nhort  time,"  Or  "for  10   minnteaj"   or  thej 

j limit  the  period  o£  the   ebullition  by  atataim 
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the  qmntity  that  must  he  volatilised,  as — '*  hoil 
to  a  pint,  and  strain."  The  last  method  is 
£^erally  employed  for  those  suhstances  that 
do  not  suffer  by  lengthened  boiling. 

In  preparing  compoand  decoctions,  those 
ingredients  should  be  boiled  first  which  least 
readily  give  up  their  active  principles  to  the 
menstruum,   and  those   which  most   readily 
part  with  them  should  be  added  afterwards. 
In  many  cases  it  is  proper  simply  to  infuse  the 
more  aromatic  substances  in  the  hot  decoction 
of  the  other  ingredients,  by  which  means  their 
volatile  principles  will  bo  the  better  preserved. 
Distilled  water,  or  perfectly  clean  rain  water, 
should  alone  be  used  for  decoctions,  extracts, 
and  infusions.    Spring  and  river  water,  from 
oontaining  lime,  have  much  less  solvent  power. 
The  aqueous  solutions  of  organic   matter, 
from  the  nature  of  their  constituents,  rapidly 
ferment    or  putrefy,   at  the    ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  Neither  decoctions 
nor  infusions  are  fit  to  be  used  in  dispensing, 
unless  made  the  same  day.    They  should,  con- 
sequently, be  only  prepared  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  any  unconsumed  portion  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the 
dispenser  to  risk  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  patient,  by  employing  an  article 
of  dubious  quality. 

It  has  of  late  vears  become  a  general  prac- 
tice for  the  wholesale  houses  to  vend  prepa- 
rations under  the  name  of   '  Concentrated  De- 
coctions,' which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  are  stated  to  be 
of  8  times  the  pharmacopoiial  strength;   so 
that  one  drachm  of  these  liquids  added  to 
seven  drachms  of  water,  forms  extemporaneous 
decoctions,  professedly  resembling  those  of  the 
•  pharmacopoeia.      The  decoction  of  aloes   is 
made  of  only  four  times  the  usual  strength, 
as  the  nature  of  its  composition  would  not 
permit  of  further  concentration.    Such  pre- 
parations are,  however,  very  imperfect  sub- 
stitutes for  the  freshly  made  decoctions.    Tlie 
extreme   difficulty   of   forming  concentrated 
solutions   of  vegetable    matter    with    bulky 
ingredients,  too  often  leads  to  the  omission  of 
a  portion  of  the  materials,  or  to  the  practice 
of  concentrating  the  liquid  by  long  evaporation. 
In  the  fir^t  case,  the  strength  is,  of  course,  less 
than   it  should  be;  and  in  the  second,  the 
quality  is  injured,  and  })erbap8  the  preparation 
is  rendered  nearly  inert  by  the  lengthened 
exposure  to  heat,  and  the  consequent  volatili- 
sation   or    decomposition  of   its  active  con- 
stituents.   The  common  practice  of  adding  a 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  to  these  prepa- 
rations, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve them,  is  also  objectionable,  as,  in  many 
of  the  cases  in  which  decoctions  are  prescribed, 
this  article^  even  in  small  quantities,  exerts  a 
prejudicial  action.     Some  concentrated  decoc- 
tions have  been  recently  offered  for  sale  which 
do  not  contain  alcohol,  being  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuxDUB  acid,  or  8ulpUte  off 


Deooetioii  of  ll'o68.  Ara.  Coi 
▲.,  BuAkx,  ov  uvB ;  BiLum 
Dboootuic  aj/oe8  (Ph.  B.),  D. 
TUic  (B.  P.  k  Ph.  D.),  L.  JPm 
Extract  of  liquorice,  1  oa. ;  extn 
aloes,  powdered  myrrh,  uid  HJ 
I^  dr.;  carbonate  of  potassa,!  c 
cardamoms,  8  ozs.';  water,  a  soAd 
powder  the  extract  of  aloes  •■ 
put  them,  together  with  the  cu 
ash  and  extnuit  of  Uquoricev  \ 
vessel,  with  a  pint  of  distillfl 
gentiy  for  five  minutes,  then  ad 
let  the  vessel  with  contents  ooo 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  and,  cove 
closely,  allow  the  ingredients  ti 
hours,  finally  strain  through  fl 
as  much  distilled  water  over  i 
the  strainer  as  will  make  the  pi 
80  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Aloes,  myrrh,  i 
each,  1  dr.;  extract  of  liquori 
bonate  of  potassa,  40  grs.;  m 
boil  to  12  fl.  oz. ;  strain,  and  adt 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  4  fl.  oi, 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  As  No.  1  (am 
hepatic  aloes. 

A  warm  cathartic. — 2>ote.  j 
habitual  costivcness,  dyspepsia,, 

Obs.  fiy  boiling  the  safiron 
the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  CoUi 
whole  of  its  frag^rance  is  disnpi 
plan  is  to  macerate  it  in  the  tin 
days,  previously  to  adding  the  li 
coction  of  the  other  ingredieo 
tincture  has  been  strain^  off  fr 
the  latter  may  be  washed  with  a 
remove  any  adhering  colour  and 
may  be  added  to  the  decoction, 
of  the  tincture  produces  a  dep( 
ginous  and  feculent  matter,  a 
dissolved  out  of  the  liquorice,  ft 
some  houses  omit  the  latter  altog 
ply  its  place  with  an  equal  quan' 
treacle,  and  a  little  colouring.  ] 
the  liiiuid,  after  being  once  obti 
continue  so  for  any  length  of  ti 

4.  (Wliolesale.)  Solazzi  juic 
(carbonate  of  potassa),  4  oz.; 
5i  oz.;  myrrh  (small),  6  oz.;  v 
boil  to  3  galls.,  strain  throng' 
and  add,  of  compound  tincture 
10  pints;  previously  digested 
saffron,  2|  oz. ;  mix  well,  and 
oil  of  nutmeg,  16  drops ;  oils  of 
way,  of  each,  10  drops ;  and  oi! 
pimento,  of  each,  5  drops;  ii 
the  clear  portion  from  the  sed 
serve  it  in  a  cool  place. 

6.  (Concentrated;    D.  A.  C< 
L.) — a.  Lump  sugar,  8  oi. ;  oo 
carbonate  of  potash,   2  oc; 
myrrh  and  saffron,  of  each,  2i 
tincture   of  cardamoms^  i  a 
x'^vut^*,  hoAl  tha  first  five  in  tl 
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1  dr^  ii  occasionally  added  to  render  it  more 
aperient. 

Decoction,  Bit'ter.  Si/n,  Deooctuu  aica'* 
BUic,  L.  Prep.  1.  Dried  tops  of  lesser  cen- 
taury and  wonnwood,  and  leaves  of  germander, 
of  each,  8  drs. ;  water,  li  pint;  boil  to  a  pint. 

2.  Gentian  root,  ^  oz. ;  water  1(  pint ;  boil 
10  minutes,  take  out  the  root,  slice  it,  and  add 
it  again  to  the  decoction  with  dried  orange 
peel,  i  oz. ;  boil  to  1  pint,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Bitter  Sweet.     8jfn,     Anti- 

SAB'TBOUB  AP'OZEM;  AfOZ'EMA  DULCAMA'^BjB, 

L.  Prep.  (Tronsseau  and  Reveille.)  Dnlca- 
maro,  1  dr. ;  water,  16  oz. ;  boil  to  9  oz.,  and 
strain.  To  be  taken  in  three  doses  during  the 
day.  Every  other  day  the  quantity  is  to  be 
increased  until  12  drs.  or  even  2  oz.  are  taken 
daily,  "  so  thot  the  patient  may  begin  to  feel 
dryness  of  the  throat,  and  some  disorder  of 
vision  and  digestion ; "  and  '*  continue  at  this 
quantity  for  several  weeks  in  succession.'*  In 
obstinate  skin  diseases.     See  Decootion  of 

DULCAMASA. 

DecoctioB  of  Blue  Cardinal  Flowers.  8yn, 
Dbcoctuu  lobel'i.c,  D.  l.  stpiiilit'ic.c,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Root  of  LohelM  syphilitica, 
1  handful ;  water,  12  lbs. ;  boil  to  7  lbs.,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Swediaur.)  Dried  root,  5  oz. ;  water, 
12  lbs.;  as  last.  Alterative,  purgative,  and 
diuretic. 

Obs.  This  decoction  was  strongly  recom- 
mended hj  Swediaur  in  certain  complaints. 
He  gave  half  a  pint,  at  first,  twice  daily,  and 
afterwards  4  times  a  day,  unless  it  acted  too 
strongly  on  the  Iwwels,  when  the  frequency  of 
the  dose  was  diminished,  or  it  was  discontinued 
for  3  or  4  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again, 
until  the  cure  was  effected. 

Decoction  of  Bran.  Syn.  Decoctuh  fur- 
FUBis,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  bran,  i  lb. ;  water, 
li  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint.  In  diabetes ;  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  as  a  demulcent  and 
laxative  in  cough  and  sore  throat. 

2.  Bran,  1  quart;  water,  1^  gal.;  boil  5 
minutes,  and  add,  cold  water,  q.  s.  to  bring  it 
to  the  proper  tem^x;rature.  As  an  emollient 
foot-bath. 

Decoction  of  Broom.  Syn.  Decoctxth 
bfab'tix  cAorinN^iirM ;  D.  8copa"bii  (Ph. 
D.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.)  Broom-tojw  (ib-ied), 
^  oz. ;  water,  \  pint;  boil  10  minutes,  and 
strain.    (See  below.) 

Decoction  of  Broom  (Componnd).  Syn.  De- 
cocrrM  bpab'tii  CACTTMnrnrM  c,   D.  sco- 

PA"BII  (Pll.  E.),  D.  8.  COMPOS'lTUM  (Ph.  L.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (l*h.  L.)  Tops  of  broom  (recent 
and  dried),  juniper  berries  (bruised),  dandelion 
root  (bruisetl),  of  each,  |  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
1|^  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Tops  of  broom  and  juniper,  of 

each,  i  oz.;  cream  of  tartar,  2}  drs.;  water, 

1^  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  as  last.    The  above 

are  diuretic  and  laxative. — JDose.  ^  to  1  winc- 

fflasstiil,  3  or  4  times  a  day ;  in  dro^^y,  cape- 

^£iie  belly  (ascites). 


Deoootioii   of  Box^doflk.    Sgn. 
arc'tii,  D.  babda'itjb,  L.    iVvp. 
root,  6  oi. ;  water,  5  pats ;  m 
and  strain. 

2.    (Wood.)   Dried  root,  2  oi.; 
pints;  boil  to  2  pints,   i^ 
alterative ;  a  pint»  or  more,  diily,  ii 
cases  in  which  nrsaparilla  ii 

Decoction  of  (UlMge-tow  Bn^| 
Tvsc  Geoffbotji  (Ph.  E.  IBIT), 
1CI8  (Ph.  D.  1826).     Pnp.    (Fh. 
of  the  cabbage  tree  (bmieed),  1  ob 
quart ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  stniB. 
narcotic,    and   anthelmintic. — ^Z)Mi 
table-spoonfuls,  for  an  adult;  1  to! 
inls,  for  a  child,  followed  hj 
castor  oil ;  in  worms,  &c 

Decoction  of  Calnmba  (( 

DeCOCTUX  CALUlc'BiE  COMPOS'im^J 

(Ph.  U.  S.  1831.)  Calomba  and 
each,  2  drs. ;  orange  peel,  1  dr.; 
grs. ;  carbonate  of  poiassa,  30  gn.j 
{  fi.  oz. ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz.,  strain,  an^ 
add  of  compound  tincture  of  hTniik% 
Bitter,  tonic,  and  stomachic. — UttL] 
table-spoonfuls,  3  or  4  timet  duly. 

Decoction  of  Ceylon  Xoa.  ^  Oil 
fu"ci  avyla'cei,  D.  floca"bijb  CAlif 
Prep.  From  Ceylon  moss,  2  dn. ;  viii 
or  whey,  1  pint ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz.,  SM 
It  may  be  swcotoncd  and  flavooraL  \ 
tation  of  tlie  mucous  membruui  ^ 
phthisis. 

Decoction  of  Cham'omile.    Syn. 
akthe'midis,  D.  ohamxueli,  L 
momiles,  1  oz. ;  lioiling  water,  1 
for  10  minutes,  simmer   gently 
minutes  longer,  and  strain  with 
below,) 

Decoction  of  Chamomile  (CompoaQvi 
DeCOCTUH  CHAai^MELI  ooHPOfinn 
Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Cbamonfll 
(dried),  \  oz. ;  fennel  seed,  2dn.;  *■ 
oz. ;  boil  a  short  time,  and  stnun.  B 
above  are  bitter,  stomachic,  and  teDiCt 
is  vermifuge.  They  arc  chiefly  nied  • 
tations  and  clysters. 

Decoction  of  Chlret'ta.  iSyji.  ^ 
CHiBATTi,  L.  Prep.  From  chiwftt* 
rata,  5  drs. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  8  os 
utes  and  strain. — Dose.  -J  to  1  wi** 
2  or  3  times  daily,  as  a  stomachf^ 
flatulency  and  acidity,  especially  i^ 
pepsia  of  gouty  iiersons. 

Decoction  of  Cincho'na.  See  DiC^ 
Babk. 

Decoction  of  Col'ocynth.  &/n»  ^ 
coLOCTNTH'iDia,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  ^ 
cynth  pulp,  1  dr. ;  water,  8  oz-;  boK- 
utes,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  of 
orange  peel,  1  oz.;  sulphuric  ethe^ 
Dose.  2  to  6  drs.,  2  or  8  times  m 
dropsy,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Colts'foot.  &[s.  V 
•C^&%\lAnt'tST&,  \a.    Prep.   ^^fEnsa^ 


\ 


all  to  •  fiat  and  ftnin. 
.n   I'hronie  cougbi  and  chest 
eiuoUieut    and   dmnulL'CQt. — 
cnplhil,     ad     taUum.      (Sec 

Soltilbot  (Coatponad).     Si/n. 

ILAOOCTS  COVFOSITni,  L. 
Colt^Dot  flowcn,  6  oi. ;  0^, 
!»,  of  encb,  2  oz.;  wit^r,  12 
a  to   4   pinta;   odit  li<|nuricr 

biul,  and  ■train.  Ai  tlit-  lust. 
icUoB.     See  Detoctiox  or 

v'sieui  Hon.  >^ya.  Decoctcv 
ti,  1..  i*/*?).  From  tlic  moss, 
\  pint  ;  iKiil  to  a  pint. — Dott. 
,  tarce  tiinoi  ■  tlav;  >u  a  vrr- 
;a.  Mr.  >•««■  bwoglit  it  for- 
Ij  Tot  cani'cr. 

'ot'toa  Boot.  Sya.  DccocTm 
Prrp.  (Dr.  BiiuL-lirllc.)  Inmr 
A  of  the  cotton  plant,  4  iiz. ; 
btul  to  a  pint. — ZJuir.  A  nine- 
DaUj,  a*  in  eminenaKOguu  j  cr, 
0  minutes  t»  jimdiiu;  uterine 
r  which  pnrposi'  it  i«  tuiil  to  bo 

Paadall'oB.  8ga.  DECOrmt 
P.>.L.  rrep.1.  (U.P.)  ¥it,li 
(bruited),  1  ot. ;  KsttT,  lA  pint; 
and  ttnin. 

Herb  and  root  (frc«b),  7  oz.; 
ti  botl  to  i>  pint.  Aperient,  sto- 
nic. — Dotf.  1  to  3 1).  ui,  or  more, 
Inlj. 

e  BtcoctleB.  Si/B.  Di:rocTrir 
:ini,  L.      DenMT'.iim  of  barb,  1  r 

of  Kt-liitc  of  i.iiini.>n;a,  I  v  ■  I 
lfK\oa,lot.~Duir.  2or3t;il 
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3.  (Pb.  D.)  Twigg  of  mwly  nifrhtslitidc, 
1  M.;  WHtfT,  1  pint;  boil  10  ininutm  in  a 
covered  vepjel,  and  strain.  It  alioold  meiunre 
about  16  fl.  01,  Altcnitivp,  diBplioretic,  and 
dinretic. — Dotr,  A  wine-glassful,  or  mon;  2  or 

3  times  a  duy;  in  clironio  coughg  nnd  cliniiiic 
eliin  dii>oa»es,  anil  in  most  oftbuac  catn  ivhcrein 
narsaparilln  provcii  useful.  Sou  DscocTlO-f  OP 
UlTTEB  Sweet,  oUo  htlor. 

Decoction  of  I>alcaua"Ta  (Campound).  Sgn. 
Decocicji  ]>rLCDiA"H.ii  compob'itum,  L. 
Pr^p.  1.  (Aupistiii.)  Duloamunl  (bitter  iwcet), 

4  dn.;  burdork  root,  liqnurico  root,  •assafrai 
cliipi,andKnBiacuin  H-oui1,i>f  carl],2dn,;  wutir, 
illB,;boiltolGfI.oi.,  and  utrain.— Dom,  I  to 
i  wine-glass  ruin,  3  or  3  times  n  day. 

3.  (F(iy.)  Aa  the  lait,  but  using  dnleatnani, 
!  01. — Don.  (to  1  witic-glaasfiil ;  in  simitar 
-nsuB  to  tbose  in  wliicli  ttic  tiinple  dcenctioQ  i* 
^vrn;  especially  in  cbroiiic  riteumntism  and 
■ciiereal  affections. 

Decoction  of  El'der  Bark.    Si/tt.  DBCocrru 
siiiBc"oi,  D.  a.  coBTins,  L.    Firp.  1.  (Kj- 
n.)     Inner  Inrli  of  elder,  1  oi.;  water 
ilk,  of  cacb,  1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  and 

2.  (Collier.)    Bark,  1  oz.;  water,  ISfl.ocj 


boilt< 


t  pint. 


Bj3bl 

d  Dos-gran.  Si/b.  UccocTrif 
U;PiiiiSECiiiESDi:sT,Fr.  Fftii. ' 
W»  loot  (Triluua  rrpeiu),  1  01-  j  ! 
a^tn.;vster.  l<iaartj  I^iil  20 
ittnin.  Aturient  anil  pertoralj, 
tihnam.     {»:v  bflair.) 

>  ■<  Ilv-gnn  (lodnret'ted).    ftvii. . 

BUiiSls  lODrKE'lf  M,  L.  Frrj:  | 
)  DmKtioDafdot'-gra:i!<.3211.i[^;< 
fpmint.Ioz.i  ioilii^  of  potassium,  > 

•  ^T  rapfnls,  cuj  lidilum, 

'  rf  Dof-vood.  S^n.  Dbcoitv.m 
i^ni,!.  i',-<ji.{l'li.l-.S.)    Dot:- 

W*l),loi.;  wat.T,  1  l-ilit!  l<ii;. 
i>>»Jn.-»ia  wbilst  Iwt.    Tonir  nnd 

*■  iKiiie-|tlaa*rul, 
■<II«lMmi"ra.  Si/».   azconion 
■"B,  D.  or  woour  sroHTs  n.M)Ei 
iincuu"Bx  (Ml.  U  E.  4  D.),  L. 

*  b.)  Woody  nifthttbode  or  hitter 
'■•  4o«i),  10  dM.;  water,  H 
;*Mwditntiiu 

fl  JMcMwa  (clKiRP^  >>mll).. 
't'ti.m.i  baa  to  a  pint.  Had 


3.  (I'ereira.)    Hiirk,  1  oz. ;  u-atw.  1  quart; 
boil  tu  one  liair. — Don.  One  wine-glaasftal  3  or 
day;  ai  an  aperient  and  resolvent 
clironic  disorders,  in  dropsy,  and 
cutnnoous   nffcrtious;   or,  2  wioe- 
gUusfuls,  as  before,  as  a  liydrogogoe  cathartic 

DecMtlon  of  Elacom'pose.    Sgn.  DETomDc 

ELKs"ii,  J),  isi'm!.  L.  Prip.  (Ph.  U.  8.) 
EteenniiEine  root,  J  iiz.;  water,  I  |HDt;  boil  a 
fiw  ininntee,  and  strain.  Tonic  nnd  rxpecto- 
r.nnt,  and,  in  some  eiisca,  dinretii-  nnd  diaphore- 
tic.— hoH:  A  wiue-Klu4iful  every  hoar  or  two, 
{Sti-  htlov.) 

Decoction  of  Elccampana  (Compoimd),  S^n. 
Drnx'Trji  nir.EMi  coMroHirM,  D.  isvlx 
c,  li.  JVfjJ.  (K"tiiT.)  Kleeampane,  1  oz.j 
b,vssn|>  and  urouud  ivy,  of  eneli.  2  (In. ;  wnter, 
Ipint;  lioil  IS  ininateii,  i>train,  nnd  add  of 
l>i.ni7, 2  67..— Date.  1  to  3  tnUi-spoonfuls;  a« 
tlit'last. 

Decoction  of  Elm  Bark.  Sya.  DiuiicTnt 
FL'»l[lt.l'.),L.  J'rrp.  Kim  h:irk  (cot  in  small 
pieces),  1  or.. ;   distilled  water,  lU  ox.;  Iwil  to 


i.i«r.) 


(Sc« 


Decoction  of  Elm  Buk  (Compound).  Sjin. 
IlEioCTiM  TIMi  coMPoaiTisi,  i..  I'rep. 
(Jeffrey).  Simple  deeoilioii  of  elm  Imrk,  8 
pinl-i;  liqnoriiv  root,  Hissafnis,  and  gnniaeum 
chip?,  of  euth,  1  ot. ;  meiercon  root,  3  ibrs. ;  Iwil 
for  one  liour,  and  itnin.  More  active  tliau 
the  last. 

HeoKtion  of  Er'got.  Syn.  DECOcmn  «»■ 
sot'.k,  V.  EEcA'iia  roBHc'ii,  L.  Prep-  tV** 
sirs,}    Ergot  «l  rye  (bmiaed),  1  dt, ;  water. 
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6  fl.  ox. ;  boil  10  minates,  and  straiu. — Doie. 
Ono  third,  at  intervals  of  half  an  bonr,  nntil 
the  whole  is  taken ;  ns  a  partarifacient. 

Decoction  of  Fern  Soot  Syn.  Decoctum 
piLi'ciS;  D.  KADicis  P.,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Wood.) 
Dried  fern-root,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  to  16 
fl.  oz.,  and  strain.  By  wine-glassfuls,  fasting, 
nntil  it  excites  slight  nausea;  as  a  vermifuge, 
more  particularly  for  tapeworm. 

Decoction  of  ^gs.  ^n,  Decoctuic  fici,  L. 
JPrep,  (Cadet.)  Pigs  (chopped),  1  oz. ;  water, 
1  pint;  boil,  and  strwn.  Demulcent  and  pec- 
toral ;  taken  ad  libitum.    (See  below.) 

Decoction  of  Pigs  (Compound).  Syn.  Db- 
COCTTM  Pici  coMPoaiTinr,  L.  Prep.  (Foy.) 
Figs  and  raisins  (chopped),  of  each,  2  oz. ; 
liquorice  root,  \  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  quart ; 
boil  15  minutes,  and  strain.    As  the  last. 

Decoction  for  Ene'maa.  Syn.  Decoctum  pbo 
SNBHA'tb,  L.  Barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  is 
commonly  used  under  this  name.  See  Decoc- 
tion OP  Mallows,  &c. 

Decoction  for  Fomentft'tions.  Syn.  Decoc- 
TJTSL  PEO  POMEKTO,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.) 
Dried  leaves  of  southernwood,  tops  of  sea  worm- 
wood, and  chamomile  flowers,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
laurel  or  bay  leaves  (dried),  .\  oz. ;  water,  1 
pint,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Galls.  Syn.  DECOcrrsi  oal'l£, 
(Ph.  L.)  Prep.  From  galls  (bruised),  2^  oz.; 
water,  1  quart;  boiled  to  one  half,  and 
strained.  As  an  astringent,  fomentation, 
enema,  or  injection,  in  prolapsus  ani,  piles,  and 
leucorrhoea. 

Decoction  of  Guaiac'un.    Syn.  Decoctum 

OUALiC'l  (Ph.  E.),  D.  Q.  C0MP08ITUM  (Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Prep.l.  (Ph.E.)Guaiacum  shavings, 
3  oz. ;  raisins  (chopped),  2  oz. ;  water,  8  pints ; 
simmer  down  to  5  pints,  adding  towards  the 
end,  sassafras  (rasped  or  sliced),  and  liquorice 
root  (bruised),  of  each,  1  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Quuiacum  wood,  3  oz. ;  sassa- 
fras, 10  drs. ;  liquorice  root,  2^  oz. ;  water,  10 
pints ;  as  the  last ;  to  strain  5  pints. 

Ohs.  The  above  form  the  once  celebrated 
*  Decoction  of  the  Woods.* — Do^e.  A  teacupful, 
3  or  4  times  daily,  or  oftener,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  after  a  course 
of  mercury,  &c.  Although  its  virtues  are  of  a 
yery  dubious  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
frequently  does  good,  especially  when  perse- 
vered in  with  a  sudorific  regimen. 

Decoction  of  Hairy  Horehonnd.  Syn.  De- 
coctum BALLOTiR  LANAT^,  L.  Prep.  (Reli- 
mann.)  Siberian  or  woolly  horehound  (Bal- 
lota),  1^  oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  one 
half. — Dote.  A  tumblerful,  or  more,  twice  a 
day ;  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  dropsical  affec- 
tions, especially  the  latter.    Sec  Decoction 

OP  HOEEHOUND. 

Decoction  of  Hartsliom.    Sec  Hixtubes. 
Decoction  of  Hellebore.    1.  (Decoction  op 

BLACK  HELLSBOBB;  DeCOCTUM  nSLLEBOSI 

KIOBI,  L.)    Prep.  1.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)    Black  j 

hellebore  root^  2  drs. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boll  15  i 

aiinnte9»—I>99€,  1  fl.  oz.,  every  4  bonra*,  Vn\ 


dropsy,  wormB,  chronie  skin  dii 
ring  in  non-irritable  hahits. 
2.  (Dbcoctiov  of  whtcx  I 

COCTUM  TEBATBJ;  Ph.  L.  &  D. 

1836.)  White  bdlebore  (bi 
vrater,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint 
add  of  rectified  spirit,  3  fl.  oz. 
in  itch,  lepra,  psoriasis,  scald-l 
destroy  pedicoli.  In  most  ca 
diluted  with  water,  and  should 
to  the  unsound  skin. 
Decoction  of  Horehonnd. 

DECOCTIOir  OP  HOBXHOUIID; 
BUBII     COMPOSITUH,    L.       P 

Griffith.)  Dried  horehound  i 
gare\  1  oz. ;  liquorice  rool 
(bruised),  of  each,  i  oz.;  b 
pint ;  macerate  for  8  or  4  hour 
and  strain.  An  excellent  dei 
toral. — Dose.  1  to  2  fl.  or., 
coughs,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Horae-chest'a 
Decoctum  hippocastajtei. 
Wood.)  Horse-chestnut  barl 
dcred),  10  drs. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
and  strain.  Uted  for  decoct 
bark.  A  little  liquorice  ro 
added.    (See  below.) 

DococtionofHorse-cliestnntS 
Syn.  Decoctum  hippocastaic 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Phoebus.)  Hors( 
1^  oz. ;  water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  hi 
strain,  and  when  quite  cold,  a< 
ether,  1  to  2  drs. ;  syrup  of  or 
To  be  \ised  during  the  intermix 
in  wine-glassfiilfl  at  a  time. 

2.    (Spielmau.)      Ilorse-chei 
willow  bark,  of  each,  ^  oz.;  i 
ticus  and  root  of  water  avens, 
water,  16  fl.  oz.;  boil  to  one 
last. 

Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss,  i 

OF  LIVERWORT;  DeCOCTUMCEI 

D.LicirENisTsLANDici  (Ph.D. 
rPh.  L.  1824).  Prep.  1.  (Ph 
(Iceland  moss),  5  drs. ;  water, '. 
a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)    Iceland  moss, 
11  pint;  boil  for  10   minutci 
vessel,    and    strain.     Nntritic 
pectoral,  and  tonic. — Dose.  1 1 
3  or  4  hours ;  in  chronic  affecti 
and  stomach,  especially  pulmc 
tion,  old  coughs,  dyspepsia,  ch 
and    dysentery.     It    may   bo 
sweetened;   milk  is  frequentl; 
Tlie  bitter  matter  may  be  remo 
the  moss  for  some  time  in  pret 
or  in  cold  water  to  which  a 
bonate  of  potash  has  been  \ 
out  this  is  done,  it  is  inteni 
nauseous. 

Decoction  of  Indian  Ba'el.  8 

OP  JDOLB  MARMELOS;     DeCOC 

Ftotr  t\i^  dried  Musv\w  fruit  of 
(^ln!9^SiSx\>a£V),^  «t.\  ^waN«t»V 


ininDtei ;  add  m 
,  atTBin,  and  idd  of 
■mall  teacapfal,  3 
It  ;  i  OI.  to  I  Oz.,  or 
ilthelmintic  parge. 
a^arillk    Sfa.  Di- 
li.    Pr^.    (Pereira.) 
iUa  (AwKdrnuu  /■■ 
innt;  boil  to  a  pinL 
ad    toaic—Doie.     Bf 
tiuD  of  tanaparilla. 
Cob.     Sf».  Dbcoctuh 
ereira.)     Carrageen    or 
erate  in  lukewarm  water 
t  ont  and  draiu  it,  and 
.'or  milk),  3  pinta,  for  15 
broDgh  Unen. 
abore  weight  of  mou  is 
ga    {mneilago   ckoadri)  u 
.J  be  flaTOund  with  lemon 
id  Conn*  a  moat  nutritioiu 
L      It  U  taken  in  the  nme 
if  Iceland  mon ;  and  is  f  re- 
in CDOkeTT,  a>  a  gnbititute 
jII  the  preparation  of  Uanc- 

da^Mi.    See  Lisboh  Diet 

(■'niper  BerriM  (Compoiud). 
(  jcxifKKi  coupoaitra,  L. 
tloip.)  Juniper  berries  2  oz. ; 
r,  3  in.;  water,  4  pints;  boil 
in,  tml  add  comjiouud  irpirit  of 
OL     Diaretic. — Dok.  ^  or   3 


r  Ua'H 


,  (Compound).  Syn. 
»  KiaFos'iTTii  (Ph.  D.),  Ij, 
I  Liueed,  1  oz. ;  liqaorice  root 
Lj  wMer,  H  pint;  boil  for  10 
mnd  leuel,  and  strain  whilst 
J*  and  demukent,— Dow.  A 
liHiltm;  in  fcunorrhmt,  dja- 
ttj  iSectioni,  ir.  It  may  be 
^  Imon  peel,   and   Bweetened- 

'  %'«irie«.  Syn.  Decocti-m 
t  L  Prtp.  (I'h.  D.  182C.) 
l(ilioed),  11  oi.;  water.  IG  ti. 
VBOti  md  itraiu.  A  mild  de- 
•  ttba  either  sloue,  by  wiuc- 
Wdii  a  Tehicle  for  more  oc- 

Uta,     Se«    LtBBOH    Diet 

'HftewNk    See  Decoction 


(RlVX^D 


DBCocrni 

D-XL.    Prep.     1. 

,.  ^i.  10  in.;  water,  li 

lf««M(  Jm./   WtT.  IpiDtll 


mOK.  SM 

boil  to  10  ft.  01.,  adding  towards  the  lait,  ein- 
namon  (in  powder),  1  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Logwood,  1  oz.;  water,  |  pint. 
Aatiiugeut  and  tonic. — liatm.  1  taUe-ipoon- 
fol   to  a   wine-gUuiful ;   in  dlarrluea,  aa  re- 

Sacoctton  of  Mad'der.  Syn.  Dicoctckku- 
BLB,D.B.TracTOHi«,L.  Prtp.  1.  (Dewoca.) 
Powdered  madder.  1  ox. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pat;  timmer  for  16  mlnntei,  and  add  of 
eloTCi  (bruised),  1  dr.;  when  coU,  itrain, — 
Hate.  A  wine-gluaful,  2  or  8  timea  daily ;  in 
amenoTTbcea,  chloroii*,  Ac. ;  or  over;  3  honn, 
me  previooi  to  the  expected  men* 
itrual  discharge. 
2.  (W.  Cooley.)  To  the  kat  add  ammonio. 
itrate  of  iron,  3  dra. 
8.  (St.  Marie.)  Pondered  madder,  \  oz.; 
hopi,  1  dr.;  Engliab  walnut  learea,  3  dn. ; 
■uter,  I  quart;  boil  to  1}  pint,  atrain,  and 
hen  cold,  add  of  tinctare  of  tartrate  of  iron, 
dr. — Date.  2  fl.  oz.,  night  and  morning ;  in 
Bcrofula,  lix. 

Decection  of  Kallowi.  Sim.  Comcoir  sx- 
)CTioi(;  DEcocmi  coiriciTin,  D.  fbo 
skma'tk  (Ph.  L.  1787).  D.  itiLTi  ook- 
jaiTi-M  (Ph.  L.  1836),  L.  Prep.  {Ph.  L. 
1836.)  Common  innllowa  (dried),  1  oi.;  cha- 
momile flowera  (dried),  }  de.;  water,  1  pint; 
boil  lo  minutes,  and  etraiu.     JJuA  chieB;  for 

Decoction  of  Iblt.  S^*.  Dioootuh  bi'ns, 
.  DYKBfl,  D.  SUJ.TI,  Ii.  Frtf.  (Swadiaar.) 
Ground  malt,  3  oz. ;  water,  1  qoart;  boil  to  a 
pint,  and  atraiu.  An  oz.  of  lyrup  of  lemo&a, 
or  uf  saffron,  may  lie  added  to  the  cold  deeoc- 
Uon ;  or,  a  little  liquoricB  root,  with  the  malt. 
Deinulceut  nnd  huative.  A  eupful  ad  lSiU%m. 
luruaioQ  of  malt  (aweet  wort)  ii  a  more  con- 
venient niid  elegant  prepamtion. 

Decoctioii  of  Kanhmallow.    Sg:  Dbcoc- 

TUll  ALTHi'*  (Ph.  D.  1826  and  Ph.  E.  1813), 

L.    Frep.    (Pb.  D.  1826.)     Dried  root  and 

herb  of  marahmallow.  4  oz.;  raiaina  (atoned), 

I.;   water,  7  pints  (wine  meaiure);   boil 

down  to  S  pinta.  strain,  allow  it  to  depoait  the 

diment  and  decant  tlic  clear  liquid.     Demul- 

■nt. — Hoie,    A  cupful  ai  iiiiliim,  in  coughs, 

lids,  calculons  affections,  and  other  diieases 

of  the  urinary  or(^ns.     Seo  MlXTCsaa. 

Decoction  of  Mat'lco.  Sgn.  Ducoprnu  ma- 
Tico'.sia.  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Jeffreys.)  Matico 
l«ive«,  1  oz.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  12  minutes, 
mid  strain.  Aatringent. — Doie.  1  ft.  oz.,  2 
or  3  tiiuus  a,  day  ;  iu  hatmorrlia^c  and  other 
disclmrges. 

Decoction,  Mercn"rial.  Sun.  Dbcoctdw 
nvuEAEOi-ai,  U.  mebccbiale,  L.  Prtj?.  1. 
Quicksilver.  4  oi. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  in  a 
glass  or  earthen  vessel  for  an  hour,  adding 
water  to  replace  tlwt  lost  by  evaporation. — 
Dose.    A  ti'iicupfiil. 

2.  Mercurial  pill.  1  oz.  [  water,  1  quart; 
boil  to  a  pint— Bm*.  A  mine-glaaatul.  Both 
ivcro  fornmrly  Ukett  for  woraU  and  the  itcVl. 

3.  GuTtMureflaUimate,  IgT.;  (lUvolved'tn) 
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spirit  of  wine,  80  drops;  extract  of  sarsa- 
piirilln,  3  dni. ;  decoction  of  sarpapanlla,  8  fl. 
oz. ;  mix. — Vosp,  Quo  large  table-spoonful, 
3  times  a  day ;  in  syphilis  and  obstinate  skin 
diseases. 

Decoction  of  Hczere'on.  Si/n,  Decoctum 
MEZEREi  (Ph.  E.  and  Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Prep, 
(Ph.  K.)  Koot-burk  of  mezereon,  2  drs. ;  li- 
(luorice  rfK)t,  4  drs. ;  water,  1  ({uart ;  simmer 
to  \\  pint,  und  ntniiu.  Stimuhiut  and  sudo- 
rific.— Dote.  A  wine-glassful,  or  more,  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
M'.rofulu,  Kocoudary  syphilLs  lepra,  and  some 
other  cutaneous  affections.  Much  boiling  in- 
jures the  virtues  cif  meziTeon.     (See  beloiv.) 

Decoction  of  Hezere'on  (Compound).  St/n. 
DEccx^Trai  mexebei  compositum,  L.  JPrej). 
(Van  Mons.)  Mezereon,  2  drs. ;  bitter  sweet, 
•t  drs. ;  burdock,  2  oz. ;  water,  2  quarts ;  boil 
to  3  pints,  add  of  liquorice  root,  2  drs.,  and 
strain.  As  the  last,  and  in  obstinate  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

Decoction,  Harcotic.    Si/n,  Decocttm  ako- 

DTNUM,    D.   NABCOTICTTM,    L.      Prep.      (Hosp. 

Form.)     Common  nightshade   (dried),  1  oz. ; 
poppy  heads,  3  in  no. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  10 
minutes,  and  strain.    As  an  anodyne  fomenta- 
tion, used  warm. 
Decoction  of  Ki'tre.      Sj/n.  Decoctum  2fi- 

TKOSra,  D.  NITRATUM,  D.  FOTABSJ-:  NITEATI8, 

L.  Prep.  1.  Nitre,  4  oz.;  white  sugar,  2 
oz.;  cocliineal,  20gr3.;  water,  li  pint;  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  strain. 

2.  (Hosp.  Form.)  IJarley -water,  1  pint; 
nitre,  5  drs. ;  dissolve.  Diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
iind  refrigt^rant.  A  wine-glassfiil,  frequently ; 
in  gonorrha'a,  sore  throat,  acute  rhemnatism, 
scurvy,  Ac. 

Decoction  of  Oak  Bark.  Syn.  Decoctum 
QiEHcOs  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  li.  Frep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Oak  bark  (bruised),  10  drs. ; 
water,  1  qimrt;  l)oil  down  to  a  pint,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Oak  l)avk,  1^  oz.;  water,  1^ 
pint;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain.  Astrin- 
gent. Used  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  &c.,  und  as  a 
wash,  and  as  an  injection  in  ]>ilei<,  lcucorrha".i, 
hemorrhages,  prolapsus  ani,  &.('. 

Decoction  of  Oats.  Sj/n.  Watcr  gruel; 
Decoctum  kv^yx,  L.  Prep.  1.  (CuUeu.) 
Oatmeal,  1  oz. ;  wat«r,  3  qnurts;  boil  to  a 
quart,  strain,  and  when  cold,  decant  the  clear 
liquid  from  the  sediment. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Washed  groats,  4  oz. ; 
water,  4  pints;  boil  to  a  quart.  Nutritious 
and  demulcent.  Taken  ad  lihiiitmt  to  promote 
the  action  of  purgatives,  and  as  an  enema, 
either  alone,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
substances.  It  is  too  thin  for  fooil.  Sec 
Gruel. 

Decoction  of  Fareira.  Stfn.  Decoctum 
PARBIRJ3  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Pareira  hrata  root  (sliced),  10  drs. ;  water,  X\ 
pint;  hoil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Sir  B.  Brodic.)     Pareira,  4  te.  *,  v?ateT 


3  pints;  boil  to  a  pint^  aslast   llaj 
given  in  gonorrhoea,  lencorriiai, 
inflammation  of  the  blndderd — ^ZtaMiJ 
first,  ^  to  1  wine-glassfiil,  8  or  4 
of  the  second,  ttSont  twice  thifc 
more.    It  is  commonly  comhinsd 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus ;  and  wha 
phosphates  are  present  in  the 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  may  he  i 
Pareira. 

Decoction,  Fec'toral.     See 
Barley. 

Decoction  of  Pellitory.  DecociiS 
turi,  L.    iVep.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  BA| 

1  oz.;  water,  1\  pint;  boil  to  a  d 
strain.  Used  as  a  gastric  stinralanln 
gargle  in  the  relaxation  of  the  ovals. 

Decoction  of  Pome'granate.  Sfk 
tum  grana'ti  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prtp.  \ 
Pomegranate  rind  (fruit-bark),  S  olj  j 
water,  1^  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  sai 
Astringent.  U*ed  as  a  gargfle  and iiriM 
sore  throat,  leucorrhoKW  ^ ;  and  m 
in  diarrhcen,  dysentery,  &c. — Dote,  ] 
or  more. 

Decoction  of  Pomegranate  Boot  4 
coctum  gravati  badicis  (Pli.  L.),  L 
1.  (LMi.  L.)  Root-bnrk  of  pomcgraasts^ 

2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pil 
strain. 

2.  (Collier.)  Bark  of  the  root,  3  ol; 
1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half.  This  is  tba 
form  used  in  India. 

Dose,  ij'f.  A  ^'iuc-glassfal,  liiUi 
until  the  whole  is  taken,  a  light  dM 
dose  of  castor  oil  having  been  tabs  (I 
previously.  In  tapeworm.  Dr.  CoIEar ' 
mends  the  whole  of  the  last  prepantioi 
given  at  2  doses,  at  the  intervsl  of S 
It  purges,  and  in  5  or  G  hours  fremMC 
I  pels  the  wonu ;  if  this  docs  not  take  i 
should  be  persevered  in.  "  Look  for  t 
of  the  taenia  (tapeworm) ;  for  if  tba 
expelletl,  you  have  done  nothing." 
Oil  of  turpentine  and  kousso  are  A 
frequently  g^ven  in  taenia  in  this  cotf* 

Decoction  of  Fop'pies.  Stfu.  Du:^ 
rorpY-iiEADS,  Fomentatiox  of  r- 

COCTl'M    PAPAVERIS     (Ph.    L.    E.    ^ 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Poppy-heads  (b 
oz. ;  water,  2  quarts ;  boil  for  15  mx^ 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  D.)  As  the  last,  but  -" 

3  pints  of  water.  Ut&d-  as  an  cmoIU^ 
tation,  in  painful  swellings,  cxcoriiiB 
The  addition  of  a  1  pint  of  yincgsr 
promote  its  efiicacy. 

Decoction  of  Qnas'sia.  ^ya.  C 
QUASSIA,  L.  Prep.  From  quassia  chi| 
1  dr. ;  water,  1^:  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint 
synip  of  orango  peel,  2  oz. — Dote. 
glassful,  occasionally,  as  a  stomacl: 
See  Infusions. 

Decoction  of  Qnince.     %«.  Dsccx 
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ooil  for  lOminntef,  and  jinn  cool  plii«.  fbrn  »rek.  In  a  Tew  duTi  itit 
maUient  and  (heatLinf;  niually  fouiiil  na  clenr  idJ  lirillinnt  a«  lirandy, 
or  woanded  raiface*.  m  with  verj-  littlB  solirocnt,  and  vill  lii*p  for 
&C. ;  and  tn  the  ilim  in  I  any  Icngtii  of  timo  uniiijurud.  Some  nianu- 
lucmorrhudal  tumoun,  {  fachirors,  instead  i>riraiihing  the  mot,  plvp  it 
ared  with  ■  little  Ins  i  a  second  and  third  watiT,  boiling  it  eavti  time 
be  luirdreuer  a*  ■  faando- 1  aud  evanoraUnir  the  mixed  liqiion. 

2.     (Eltcmporaueoui.)      Kitract  of  aania- 

Syn.  Rici  TATSB,  KiCB  I  parilln,  6}  oi.,-  wnter,  12  fl.  oi.;  ili.solvis  udd 

OSt'kx,   L,     Frfii.  Rioe. ,  rwtifiod  apirit,  SJ-  fl.  vt.,  and  water,  q,  a.  to 

art :  iMiil  to  one  half,  and  i  nulce  the  n-holc  i^xactly  mcajurc  a  pint. 

t.     A  pood  drink  in  teven,  i      Oti.  1  drorhm  of  tbja  decoction,  mixed  with 

T    alnni!    or    awrcteucd   nud  [  7  dcncliina  of  water,   forma  a  aimilar  prcpHra- 

ittle  lemon  peel.  '  tion  to  the  Dccoctnm  Sarau  of  the  Ph.  L,  and 

auuHlk.     SyM.  Dmoctth  ;  ii  now  very  frequently  aubstitntcd    f.ir  it  in 

L  eI),  D.  iiBBiriBTLi.x  (Pli. '  dinpcnsing.    Sec   SAiiaAPABiLi.A,    Extbacts, 

(Ph.  L.)  KanaparilU  (ilicMt), ;  and  Mou: 

qoaita  i  boil  to  h  qnart,  and  |      Decoction  of  Banaiwrlllft  (Compeiuid).    Si/a. 

i  DeCOCTUU  SABZ.H  COUFOB[TrV  ^Pli.  L.  &  k.), 

jarsiparilla,  3  or. ;  boiling  di*-  j  I),  s»Ba*pAEiLi,s  c.  (Pli.  D.),  L.  Prtp.  1.  (llu 
IBiit>;  niocente  fur  S  houra,  in  I  L,)  DucuctionofHinapanlla  (boiling), ipiuts; 
y  coTvr:rd,  and  placed  in  a  warm  ,  mcnuifrai  chijn,  gnaiacnm  wooil  (rsiipcd),  and 
stake  out   the  root,  liruiae  it, ,  fn^sh   liquorice  root  (bniised),  of  each  10  drs.; 


1  to  t!ic  liquor,  boil  d 


(root-bark),    3   dn.;    boil   fur   15 
a.  (I>h.  E.)     Ai  tho  but,  bnt  nain»  4  its.  of 


3.    (Pli.    D.}     SaiMpaiilla    (alice<l),    2   oz.; 

isafraa.  guaiacnm  turnings  an'l  liqaorice  runt 
(liruiacd),  of  i.'ach,  S  dr. ;  mczcreon  root-bark, 
1  dr.;  boiling  water,  li  pint ;  digest  for  an 
hoar,   thcu   boil  for   10   minutee,  cool,   and 


It  Bcdidnal    virtue*  of  (anajiarilln 

■  wtuUj  in  the  bark,  or  cortical  por- 

bAirtfon  quite  nnnecpimrj-  to  brui»e   1 

■ikdin  the  Ph.  E.    By  tho>e  honuB   I 

bW^lj  in  decoction  of  iunainrilln,  scram, 
tthi^dom  iplit  or  cut;  the  bnndlea  in  |  4.  (Eitcmporaneoni.)  Componnd  citmct  of 
kftit  mide  up  brin;>  limply  untied  and  I  tiarsamrilla,  7^  dn.  j  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
|li|B,  to  allriiT  at'  the  free  expoinn;  of  i  di-iolro. 

iHttodie  •clri'nt  actiun  of  the  Hater,  i  Oit.  Tliii  decoction  is  an  imitation  of  the 
K  ]fa  tlie  Thole  of  the  soluble  )iortion  nncc  ju.°tty  celebrated  '  Liabon  Diet  Uriak,' 
p  ni  i«  (itricted,  wliilot  the  tecnlent  It  is  ultcratire  and  diaphoretic. — Dour,  A  tcn- 
ptapemdi-a  tlio  wochI  is  only  jurtiully  .  cupfiit,  or  more,  3  or  i  timvs  a  day,  either 
IWggL  Inonlini;  to  Soobeiniii,  a  mere  ihmt:  with,  or  after,  n  mercurial  coarae  ;  and 
iBiitecftnble.  The  Jon  is  atcncuiiful  in  ey]ihili:s  ■'■^urry,  icrolnla.  chronic  rheuma- 
pttteliSarl  times  a  day.  ti«ni,  li-pm,  paoriaaia,  nud  aereral  other  skin 

pBlMptrmnni  docortion  of  snrsaporilta  diwaies,  and  especially  in  cacheiin,  or  general 
P^V&ulvinj:^  nz.cf  the riniplr  extract  had  buhit  of  Ixxly.  During  its  vfe  the  shin 
D)kt<l  hn  water.  See  Sabsapaiulla,  should  be  keptwnrm.  Hce  SAnE.u-ARiLLAund 
[Ife  Uh,r. 

^^  il  luuf  villa  (Concentrated).  Decoction  of  Sanftpaiilla  (Concentrated  Com- 
I*  BWCIO  iigz.t:  coscr.NTnATCJt,  L.  pound).  Sfis.  DKCoCTUMaABZi  conroBrnrx 
BM>,(Wkbi1e.)  hir^:iiiariiL-i  (Janmicn),  coNCKXTBATru,  D.  iiiBi)AFASti.u:  c.  c,  L. 
1  "j*  fhn4  in  a  lar>_'c  .mil  well-rlcanM  Tlieru  is  a  very  eonaidemble  trade  done  in  tliia 
IpUb.iElruiKigh  tinilii>{;  H'uti-r  ndded  iirtiele,  in  cnnscqucnco  of  cmnpound  decoction 
l?*'''iiti"tluii  left  timaii-rati',  wit iioul  of  Bnrraparill.ibeinK  taken  in  large  do^ef,  both 
•|M»  iar  i  hourt,  aftur  which  it  it  aloue  and  in  combination  with  other  remeilic*, 
■J*  ikM  an  Irnur,  aiid  the  clear  liqnor  and  the  phannai-opcciiil  i>repaniliou  spoiliuB  if 
■V"""!!  mother  clean  n>|.pcrp(ini  the '  kept  longer  than  aliout  IS  lionn",  iu  warm 
"WirjllwfH  draintd)  i<  tlien  washed  vk-cutiier.  like  the  eoueentratcil  simple di-cor- 
^*W  *itli  bnlin^  wntiT.  nntil  the:  tion,  it  it  raid  to  be  of  8  times  the  usual 
^'•''"■"'T  tolonrel t  tiv H-ashinpi : strentrtli.  «'  that  wlien  miicd  with 7  time* ita 
MJS"*""  Moonion.  and  the  whole:  weight  of  w!iler,U  f.>nns  a  similar  preiMrali.m 
TP*  •  iricklj  ms  possible  (.■  (ij  pint.a  ;  I  to  tlio  Decoclnm  Salia-  C.mpositmn,— Ph.  L.J 
?■■*»•  ml,  and  reclified  spirit  of 'tor  whieh  it  is  viTy  ireneridly  snbrtitnte.1  in 
?;.7,lHh<her added!  after  agitation,   disticnsiiig.  .„    ,     ,. 

'"*fc*«lfcta  ■  will-eorkcd  iB'rftfcJ  JW/,.  1.  nrjiolesilc.)  SnrEnpnrilU  (rcil  Ja- 
'■"  w,M««^:p^/K!-m /'»■■•»■=')'  »«""'■;  uit^scrcoH  root  (not rool-Unti, 

w~~  p^-^       /.->;&=,;  iUfuorice  root  (bruiscd),161ba.  Tbi;  mc- 
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zereon  and  liquorice  are  first  laid  (loosely)  on 
the  bottom  of  a  clean  copper  pan,  and  the  ban- 
dies of  sarsaparilla  (untied  and  loosened)  packed 
over  them,  in  horizontal  layers,  alternately  at 
right  angles  with  eacli  other.  Three  or  four 
boards,  with  as  many  iron  l-cwt.  weights,  are 
next  placed  on  the  top  of  the  whole.  Water 
is  now  run  in,  to  about  ten  inches  higher  than 
the  ingredients,  and  heat  is  applied  until 
ebullition  commences.  The  materials  are  now 
allowed  to  macerate*  witliout  boiling,  for  3 
or  4  hours,  after  which  the  liquor  is  gently 
boiled  for  about  an  hour,  care  being  taken 
to  add  fresh  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
to  keep  the  whole  well  covered.  The  decoction 
is  next  run  off,  and  set  evaporating  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  ingredients  are  then  washed 
with  successive  portions  of  boiling  water, 
by  allowing  it  to  descend  from  a  species  of 
shower-bath,  afler  the  manner  of  '  sparging,' 
described  under  BsBWiNa.^  This  is  repeated 
until  the  water  runs  off  nearly  colourless,  the 
smallest  quantity  being  employed  that  will 
effect  the  object  in  view,  'nie  whole  of  the 
liquid  is  now  evaporated  without  delay,  until 
reduced  to  8i  galls.,  when,  after  cooling,  2  drs. 
of  essential  oil  of  sassafras,  dissolved  in  2  galls, 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  are  added,  and  after- 
wards, 1  pint  of  essence  of  guaiacum.  The 
liquid  is  then  placed  in  a  suitably  sized  barrel, 
set  upon  its  head,  and  fitted  ^ith  a  small  cock 
(not  placed  too  near  the  bottom),  and  allowed 
to  repose  for  a  week,  by  which  time  it  becomes 
clear  and  brilliant,  and  fit  for  sale.  This  is 
the  form  adopted  by  the  large  metropolitan 
drug-houses  most  celebrated  for  this  prepara- 
tion. The  product  that  may  be  drawn  ofi'  fit 
for  sale  is  something  over  10  galls.  The  re- 
siduum, forming  the  '  bottoms,'  consists  chiefiy 
of  fecula.  The  latter  is  well  stirred  up  with 
3  or  4  galls,  of  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  settle. 
The  clear  decanted  'washings'  are  used  as 
water  or  liquor  in  making  the  next  batch  of 
decoction. 

2.  (Extemporaneous.)  Compound  extract  of 
sarsaparilla,  7|  oz. ;  boiling  water,  12  fl.  oz. ; 
dissolve,  then  add  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  21 
fl.  oz.;  mix  well,  and  further  add  of  water, 
q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure  a  pint. 

Obs.  To  conduct  this  process  successfully, 
several  large  copper  pans  are  required ;  one  of 
which  (to  boil  the  ingredients  in)  must  be 
capable  of  containing  from  140  to  150  gallons 
at  the  least,  and  the  others  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  liquors  as  they  are  drawn 
off.  Those  for  the  evaporation  should  be  very 
shallow,  in  order  that  it  may  proceed  rapidly; 
and  the  whole  should  be  heated  by  steam.  An 
excellent  plan  is,  to  employ  large  wooden  vats, 
and  to  apply  the  heat  by  means  of  pipes  laid 
along  the  bottom,  and  supplied  with  high- 
pressure  steam.  This  method  is  less  expensive 
than  the  use  of  double  steam  pans,  as  above. 
When  essence  of  guaiacimi  is  not  used,  24  lbs. 
ofguBwmm  shavings,  from  which  the  du&t  baa 

1  Stepofit^C^. 


been  dfted,  are  boOed  wiUi  th 
dients,  inatead.  Thoas  desbtm 
TOoportionsof  the  ingredienti  c 
Colleges,  may  do  lo  by  taking  m 
given  quantitiei,  and  proceeding 
following  are  apedal  preparatki 
Feltz'b  Deoootiqn  ov  StABai: 
Af'ozbm  of  Fbltz;  Dioocnn 
ichthtoool'lA,  L.;  Ptibavi  I 
Prep.  From  sarsaparilla  fslioed 
glaM  and  crude  antimony  un  po 

1  oz.;  water,  5  pinta;  boil  to 
strain.     Uted  in  akin  diseaaea. 

JAUPSHAin>'s  Dbooctiov  or  £ 
Syn,  DscocTUic  baiulb  gux  lun 
Ptibakb  db  JAtrpBRavD,  Fr.  J 
Sarsaparilla  and  China  rooC^  d 
senna  and  sassafras  chips,  of  eac 
barb  and  Peruvian  bark,  of  eai 
bonato  of  potassa;,  1  dr. ;  water, 
mer,  gently,  for  several  hours, : 
pints;    when  cold,  decant  the 

2  fl.  oz.,  two  or  three  times  dailj 
&c. 

Vivaohb's  Decoction  of  S 
St/n,  Decoothc  BABZiB  oxni  sm 
SAins  DB  ViNAGHX,  Fr.  Prep.  { 
parilla,  China  wood,  and  guaia 
each,  1|  oz. ;  crude  antimony  (t 
2  oz. ;  water,  6  pints;  macerate 
(7  in  hot  weather),  boil  to  o 
sassafras  chips  and  senna,  of  ei 
fuse  1  hour  longer,  and  strain 
decant  the  clear,  llecommende 
secondary  syphilis,  and  varioi 
affections. 

Zittmann's  Decoction  opS 
Si/n,  Decoctitic  Zittmahni,  L. 
ZiTTMANN,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  (Stbo 
TiON ;  D.  Z.  roETE,  Ph.  Bor.  1 
parilla,  12  oz. ;  vtrater,  72  lbs.  (s 
digest  24  hours,  then  add  (suspei 
white  sugar  and  alum,  of  each,  6 
4  drs. ;  cinnabar,  1  dr. ;  boil  to  S 
towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
liquorice  root,  1}  oz. ;  aniseed  ai 
of  each,  |  oz. ;  finally  strain,  witl 
after  some  time  decant  the  clear 
formula  in  the  '  Ph.  Suec.'  1& 
that  in  the  '  Hamburg  Codex ' 
24  lbs.  of  water  to  be  used,  an( 
be  reduced  to  16  lbs. 

2.  (Wbakeb  decoctiok;  D. 
Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  Add  to  the  res 
of  the  last  preparation,  sarsai 
water,  72  lbs.  (say,  5}  galls.) ;  t 
adding  towards  the  end  of  "Uie  j 
peel,  cinnamon  bark,  liquorice  re 
moms  (all  bruised),  of  each,  3  drs. 
&c.,  as  before.  In  the  '  Ph.  Suec 
the  above  weights  of  lemon  peel 
root  are  ordered ;  and  in  the  '  Ha 
(1845)  24  lbs.  of  water  only  are 
the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  down  t< 
\      Obs.    Bn(^  \!bft  ahiQ^Q  are  lue 


DECOCnON'. 


whtd  eompcmid  decoctioii  of 
ministerfd  in  En^nd.  The; 
noM  ad  IMtam.  A  traos  of 
«  lietected  in  tbo  itroofer 
properly  preparad.     See  SIb- 


U.  Prep.  (Pb.L.)  Senega  or 
diL.  i  water,  1  qnu-t ;  boil  to  a 
. — Xtev.  i  to  S  wine-gUHfiili, 
ne«  daily;  id  humoral  utlinm, 

drop^,  &c  It  i>  atimuliuit, 
nd     diuretic,     and,    in     tai^ 

and  citbuiic.  It  is  frc- 
ud  with  ammonia.  It  is  the 
Qjed  by  the  Senega  Indians 
ite    of   the    nttlcmake.     (Dr. 

Siman'ba  Bark.  Syn.  Decoc- 
as,  L.  Prrp.  (Dr.  Wright.) 
k,  2  dn. ;  water,  Si  H.  oz. ;  boU 
Ml  ttnin.  Touie.—DoM.  1  to  2 
onie  djaenterj  and  diarrhcsa. 
C8«a)Ua(CompoiiDd).    i^.  Di- 

LK  COMTOHTOX,  L.  Prtp.  (Ph. 
SqmlU,  3  dn.;  jaoiper  berriei, 
not,  3  oi. ;  water,  4  lbs. ;  boil  to 
lis,  and  add  of  iweet  ipiriln  of 
I.  la  ctacotiic  congbs  ami  other 
■OBI,  unaccompanied  with  active 
J  •nnptoin*. — Dew.  1  to  3  fl.  oi.. 
ice'duly. 

.)f  ItutlL  Syn.  Dkcoctujc  ax'xij 
(rniA'Go  am'tli  (Ph.  E.  A.  D.), 
(Ph.  I.,  i,  E.)  Starch,  t  oz. ;  odd, 
ntiT,  1  pint,  RDiI  boil  for  a  ahnrc 
(  DabliQ  pn-paration  i*  nearly 
■tniig.  Card  at  an  enema  in 
diarThma,  and  eicnriatioiu  of  the 

,lidsriric.     Syn.   Deciktuh 
,  L    The  old  name  of  Clic  c 
tioiuof  samparilU  and  siiuiHC 
ifh'eL    Sgn.  AKiltlciM,  ooat'b 
ocmc  as'vi,  L.    Frep. 
loMclj  in  a  piece  of  mailin  and 
D  cow'*  milli,   11   pint;  adding 
Itit,  white  ingar,  1 
tian    and    plithici 

sfTam'ariBd).     Syn.   Decocttu 
irsi,   L.     Prrp     '"         ■    ■      •■ 
L  innt ;  hoil  foi 
leuant  drink  ii 


a  and  Ben'na.     Syu. 


(n. 


'rtp.  Tamarind),  6  dn. 

i  WBter.lt  pint;  boil  i 

el  nntil  reduced  to  16 

IB  lor  IS  honia,  leDaa,  4  dra. 

M  qf  nmp  of  tioleta,  1  oi.    j 

JMl       rtwi     A   inae-g^Mtttul,  a 


Decortton  of  Tar.  ^%.  Tah  water  j  Db- 
COCTuu  pi'cis  Liii'triD.E,  L.  Pnp.  Tor,  1  oz. ; 
pint ;  boil  to  I  piut— Z)o««.  A  pint, 
.  lUiiy;  in  chronic  catarrh;  and  ai  a 
wash  in  chronic  akin  diieaaoa,  eipecially  thoic 
of  the  head.  In  children. 

Decoction,  Ton'ic.     S^».    SraKvarHsitiira 

tCOCrlOS;   DBCOCTCTt  BOBOBAJfS,  L.      Prrp. 

1.  Peruvian  bark  (bruised),  i  oa,;  Virginian 

HnnkG  mot,  2  dra.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  to  oni.- 
lalf,  itrain  whilit  bot,  and  odd,  spirit  of 
iniinmon,  \\  fl.  oz.  j  dilated  sulphnric  acid, 
I  dr. — Date.  2  oz.,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
2.  Decoction  of  bark,  5  oz.;   tincture   of 

bark,  6  drs.;  aromatic  coDfection,  |dr.;  sal- 
'ointile,  1  dr. — Hate.   1  or  2  table- ipoonfolt 

nigbt  and  morning  ;  eapedally  in  diarrhon. 

Daeoctlon  of  Tor'meDtU.    Sgn.    Obcoctcu 

lEHKSTlL'!.*  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prtp.  (Ph.  L.) 
Tormentil  root  (bruised),  2  oz,;  water,  1| 
'ut;  boil  to  a  pint^  and  strain.    Astringent. 

■liott.  I  to  2  fl.  oz.,  ia  chronic  diarrhcea, 
&c. 

Decoction  of  Tnr'niarle.    Sy».  Decoctctu 

<niBCU'll4  L.  Prrp.  From  turmeric  root  (in 
'  '),  11  oz.;  water,  1  pint;  boU  for  5 
1,  and  strain.  A  mild  aromatic  atimu- 
laut  and  stomachic. — Dote.  A  wine-glassful, 
ai  libilum.  It  ia  principally  used  us  a  tost  for 
alkalies,  which  tnm  it  brovn.  Unsized  paper 
dipped  into  it  and  dried  forms  tbe  tnrmcric 

st-paper  of  the  chemist. 

Doeoctiou   of  Terbe'na.     Si/n.  Decoctvh 

ISBS'SM,  L.    From  verbena  (vemin),  2  oz.; 

iter,  1^  pint ;  boil  to  1  pint,  and  strain. 
Obi.  The  Verbe»a  officinalii  was  formerly 
highly  recommended  by  EtmuUcr,  Hnrtmau, 
De  HaSn,  Morluy.  and  others,  In  scrofalii, 
cephalalgia,  ix.,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
neglect.  More  recently,  a  decoction  of  the 
plant  has  been  higlily  extolled  by  Bosbanov, 
and  others,  na  an  anti. febrile. 

Deuctlon,  Tnl'nerary.  Si/n.  Decoctum 
Tri:SEHi"iiicM,  L.  Prep,  Krom  ground  ivy 
and  brnad-liisved  pliintain,  of  endi,  ^  oz. ; 
water,  3  pints;  boil  to  1  quart,  strain,  and 
add  sugar,  1  oz.  A  popular  pectoral  and 
tonic,  especially  in  old  cuuglis;  also  to  heal 
wounds, — Von.  \  a  tcucupful  or  moic,  twice 

Decoction  of  Tal'nnt  Bark.  Sya.  Decoc- 
TTB  JiOLASu'ls,  L.  Frep.  (Pb.Gen.)  Green 
bark  of  walnuts,  I  oi.;  w«tcr,lpinti  boil  for 
15  minutes,  and  stmln.  An  an  nnti<sy]ihiHtic 
Before  the  general  introduction  of  sarsapariUa, 
it  was  niiicli  esteemed  in  mrat  ctiaes  In  whidi 
that  drug  is  now  taken.— iJo*s,  ^c  Tke  same 
as  those  of  comp.dec.  of  sarsaparilbu  Pinrsou 
says,  that  "when  the  pntaroen  (crcen  rind)  of 
the  walnut  has  licen  omitted,  either  intention- 
ally or  by  accident  (from  Decoctura  Liisitani- 
ciun),  the  same  good  effecta  have  not  followed 
itB  uiie  us  when  it  contained  this  Ingredient. 
DococUon  of  Walnnt  Leavai.  Sya.  Decoc- 
JTrU  JUOLASD'IB  jr|>LI0"BOlJ,  L.     Prtf.  ^»c- 

'griiT.)    Waluat  leaves,  I  handful;  water,  l 
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quart;  boil  15  miuntcK,  nnd  strain.  Deter- 
sive, (Uaplioretic,  and  alterative. — Dose,  ifc. 
As  the  last,  especially  in  chrouic  rheuinatiaxu, 
secondary  sypliilis,  <S:e. 

Decoction  of  Wa'terdock.  Syn,  Decoctuh 
Emi'cis,  D.  K.  A(iUAT'ici,  L.  Prep,  (A.  T. 
Thomson.)  Root  of  common  i\-atcrdock 
{Rumex  ohtutifoUus),  1  c»z. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
l>oil  for  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

Obs,  This  decoction  is  astringent,  and  was 
onco  much  celebrated  as  a  rvmcily  for  scurvy 
and  some  other  cutaneous  affections.  **  It  is 
the  only  remedy  which  proves  eiHcacious  in 
that  disease,  when  the  ulcers  arc  healed,  and 
the  i)aticnt  is  attacked  with  asthma."  (Lin- 
na>us,  on  the  scurvy  of  the  Laplanders.) 

White  Decoction  (Sydenham's).  Syn.  1I.\bts- 
noKX  DRINK  ;  Mis'tuiia  cok'nu  tsti.  Prep. 
Prepared  burnt  Imrtxihorn,  2  oz.;  gum  arable, 
1  oz. ;  water,  W  pints;  boil  to  1  quart,  and 
strain.  Mucilaginous ;  demulcent.  Taken  ad 
libitum. 

Decoction  of  Whor'tleberry.    Syn.    Decix?- 

TION   OF   UEAU-BEUKr,   I).  OF   rYA-UBSI ;   DK- 

cocTUM  rv-K  UEBi  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Pnp. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Whnrtleborr}'  leave?,  1  oz. ;  water, 
1\  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Uva-ursi  (the  leaves),  \  oz. ; 
water,  \  pint ;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

Dose^  ci'v'.  1  to  3  fl.  oz.,  two  or  tliree  times 
daily ;  in  ])hthisis  and  purulent  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs,  uniiecompanied  with  active 
inflammation;  especially  in  chronic  afTectious 
of  the  bladder. 

Decoction  of  Willow  Bark.  *yy».  DECOCTUsr 
BALicis.  I),  s.  COKTU'IS,  L.  Prt'p,  1.  (Wil- 
kinson.) Willow  bark  {Salix  lafifolia), 
bruised,  1^  o/. ;  macerate  in  water,  2  lbs.,  for 
6  hours,  then  lioil  fur  15  minutes,  and  strain. 
Tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifuge. — Dose.  A 
wine-glassful. 

2.  (Nieman.)  Willow  bark  (Salix  alba),  V, 
oz. ;  water,  2  pint ;  boil  to  one  half. — Vosr.  1 
to  2  fl.  oz.  Both  arc  used  as  substitutes  for 
decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 

Decoction  of  Win'ter-green.  Syn.  Decoc- 
tion OF  PYHOLA,  D.  OF  UMBELLATL'D  WINTEB- 
GBEEN,  D.  OF  PIFSI83EWA  ;   DeC0CTI'3I  CHIMA- 

TniUE  (Ph.  L.),  D.  PYROLJ!  (Ph.  D.),  L. 
Prep.    1.  (III.  L.)     Cliimaphila  (dried  herb), 

1  oz. ;  water,  1^  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Wintcr-greon  (dried  leaves), 
^  oz.;  water,  }  pint;  l)oil  10  minutes  in  a 
covered  vess<>l,  and  strain.  Tonic,  stomachic, 
alterative,  and  diuretic. — Dose.  1  to  2  11.  oz. ; 
in  dropsies,  scrofula,  debility,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c.;  and  in  those  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs  in  which  uva-ursi  is  commonly  given. 

Decoction  of  Wonn'eeed.  Syn.  Decoctvm 
SANTOsrici,  L.     Prep.    1.  Wormsced,  bruised, 

2  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  down  to  16  fl.  oz., 
and  strain. 

2.  (Dr.  R.  E.  Griffith.)  Frcah  leaves  of 
wonnsecd  {Chenopodinm  anikelminticum, — 
Linn,),  1  oz, ;  water,  1  pint ;  orange  v^\,  *l 


drs.;    boil  (10    mimitet),  and  ih 
above  ore  bitter,  stomacluc,  and 
— Dote.    A    wine^laMfnl  twiee  i 
worms.    It  is  also  used  as  an  iajeil 
aacaridos. 

Decoction  of  Tax^row.  JS^ra. 
MILLBFOLII,  L.  Prep.  Fromnnlfb 
tops,  1^  oz.;  water,  1^  pint;  boQ 
and  strain.  Astringent,  tonic,  wok 
— Do*e,  A  wine-glassfnl,  thrict 
dropsies,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  a  \ 
to  bruises,  &c. 

DECOLD&ATIOV.  The  Uand 
moval  of  the  natnral  colour  of  air 
Syrupy,  and  many  animal,  Tegv 
saline  solutions  sro  decolonrsd  c 
by  agitation  with  animal  cbareos 
sequent  subsidence  or  filtration.  \ 
rapidly  lose  their  natural  colour  1 
to  light,  esjiecially  to  the  direct 
sun.  In  this  way  castor,  nut, 
si'vernl  other  oils,  arc  whitened.  I 
partially  deodorisi>d  and  deooloon 
tion  through  animal  charcoal.  ( 
linens  are  still  commonly  bleacb 
joint  action  of  light,  air,  and  moi 
pecnlinr  way  in  which  light  pn 
elleci  has  never  been  satisfact'.iril; 
The  decoloration  of  textile  fabric 
bodies  generally  is  called  bleac 
Blanch iNO,  Bleacuino,  Oiub* 
Stkits,  Sugar,  &c. 

DECOHPOSr'TIOH  (-zMb'-nu). 
mistry,  the  n>solution  of  eomponnd 
elements,  or  the  alteration  of  tlic 
constitution  in  such  a  manner  tba 
ductit  are  formed. 

DEFECAIION.  The  reparation 
from  its  lees  dregs,  or  im]Airiti< 
itideiice  and  deeantation.  It  is  coa 
ployed  for  the  purification  of  falin 
and  glutinous  or  unctuous  liquids,  ( 
scale,  in  preference  to  filtration;  ' 
it  is  l)otli  more  ex|XHlitioui«  and  i 
See  Clakipication,  Decavtatio: 
Tioy,  &c. 

DEFLAOSA'TION.  The  sudden 
of  any  substance,  for  the  pnrpose  o 
some  change  in  its  composition,  t 
action  of  heat  and  ox^-gen.  Thi 
commonly  performed  by  projecting 
hot  crucible,  in  small  |)ortions  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  ni 
IxkIv  to  l>e  oxidised. 

DELIQUESCENCE.  SponUnec 
tion  by  absor])tion  of  the  moistnr 
m(^s])herc.  Deliipiesoent  salts  are 
by  exposure  gradually  assume  the 
Thoy  should  all  be  kc])t  in  well-cl 
or  jars. 

DELntlUlE  TBEHEVS.  [li.] 
ncss  of  drunkanls ;  a  disease  of  tl 
suiting  from  the  excessive  and  pr 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  particnlar 
spirits.      The  early   aympiomg  a 
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ticiiM  haxua  the  patient. 
•i^Iits,  heius  eitiaordinary 
li  under  all  the  ntraiige  dt'- 
a  ptraciiu,  irhicli,  howeTCr 
id*il,  operate  on  bioi  witii  ull 
lea  till  Lc  bccomeo  fariously 


oJjr.  Sle«pl»MnHi  luid  bh- |  dilate  mlphuHc  acid;  the  wloarinR  miittn' 
-  -  follow.  At  lenfrtli  fri^tit-  prtfipitateii  bv  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  tlio 
alkaloid  by  putusxn.  Ilie  ilkaliud  la  tlieii  dis- 
■oItmI  ill  nbsalnte  Blroliol,  and  the  solution 
tiiusforuipd  is  cvnpornted;  one  ponnd  yields 
about  one  draclim. 

Prop.,  jv.      A    lif[lit-yeI]owiBh  or  wliito, 
odourless  iwwder;  citrcmi'ly  arrid  and  bitter; 
sporcelj  soluble  in  wutcr;  dissolTM  in  ctlicr, 
ind  rendity  in  alcohol;  auil  has  an  iilkallnc 
'cnction.     Its   alcoholic  solution   proilnn's  n 
tiuming  and  tingling  snumtioii  whcu  riililiei) 
on  the  skin,  nnd  a  simlhiT  sonsatinn  is  pro- 
duced in  larious  pirts  of  the  body  when  it  in 
tukun  in  doses  of  a  few  Rrains.     It  lias  liccii 
exliibitt'd  in  nenni))^ia  niul  rhuumittism  by  ]>r. 
TurnbuU. — J}oir.    i',  gr.  every  three  hour*. 
madu  into  u  pill  with  1  ;.t.,  iMch,  of  the  ex- 
)f  benbuiie  and   1i<iuarice.     It  is  aliui 
itcrually  under  the  fonn  of  ointmeot 
and  lotinn. 
DSHUL'CESTB.       Jn  mfdielae,  substances 
liich  are  calculated  to  soften  and  lubriratc 
the  parts  to  wliich  they  are  niiplied.    Tliongh 
iiit;   tlic   Daina  signification  as  tho  Ronl 
i.   it   is  desirable   to    restrict   the 
to  such  ua  aro  intended  fiit  exti-T- 
nal  application,  and  to  ineludi-  unilcr  thcabovo 
bead  only  nu'li  as  are  inli'ndvd  for  internal  ci- 
hibition.    The  iirincipal  deiQulcriits  rts  gum 
nrabir,    gum   trugacanth,    liquorice,    Itaney, 
row-root,   peurl  barley,   inn^oss,  gelatine, 
ilk,  almonds,  spornuiecti,  almond  and  olive 
1^  anil  most  other  inurilAginons,  amylnceotu, 
mccharine,    and    oi!y   snlntaiices.      For  use, 
mnde  into  urciLAaEB,  DKCOcnoitB. 
and  form 


and  tfae  lundi  are  usually. 
tremiUoiU-  A  similar  aSee- 
\j  produced  by  the  abuse  of 
mvntal  anxiety,  night  watcli- 
1.  An-unjing  b>  Dr.  Arm- 
ifKrlni;'  the  fiimes  of  ardent 
Icr  (<Qinc  elrmmatanees,  pro- 
a.  I'eraons  who  liave  under- 
eratinns  under  tlie  influence  of 
more  Uable  tn  attacks  of  tliis 

'.  lA  drltrinm  tremens  consists 
lieious  use  of  opium,  laudanum. 
ntber  large  duief,  frequently 
/>  6(>  drops  of  laudanum  may 
luiiir  nr  two  dnring  the  lit,  its 
arirfiiUy  vntehed.     The  objeet 

■Uriet  skvp,  from  wliicU  the 
r  u~.ikea  frue  from  the  worst 
the  disease-     DlupborettC'i  and 

may  alM>  be  gireu,  and  a  lii;bt, 
t  adipt-il  tliroDghont.  Deple- 
J  bleeding,  shonlil  be  particn- 
Aii-'iholic  slimulauts and  wine, 
It),  have  prored  useCtal.  Under 
It,  the  patient,  nuless  of  a  lery 
xidT,  cir  mncli  dthilitat«l  by  pre-  |  these 
5.  wuaily  recHTers-  He  i>.  lion-  ■  KXTL! 
^1(  to  Ti'lapH's  and  mibjequeiit .  suitable  beverii)r's  in  ilysentcry,  diarrhosi. 
th  Or  U-il  i>reTented  by  judivious  catarrh,  diwasi-i  of  the  urinary  orgaiiB,  and  all 
tmtnt.  other  diwaMcs  wtieru  diluents  nre  useful.    Sec 

riEiCID.   Sga.  Pbock'm 


•I  pvrpo.i  ..  ,       .  ,  . 

■—.—.it  is  identical  with  mleriv   in  a  given  space.     Itisrommonly  nsedsynony- 

lln.  &f».  Dei'diime,  Ubl'-  ever,  refers  to  roinpamtirc  weights  of  cqnal 
Kfit.  Aoalkalniildiwoveralb;  hulk:'.  Tliut,  quirksilver  i^  said  to  have  u 
ndriHoUc  iu  IMI/iMnivM  ilapig-  deniiity  greater  than  that  iif  copper,  and  aleo- 
llnanm.  Iiol  one  h-^*  than  tliat  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

I  Ibtlnvked  seeda  (in  powder)  ore  DEHtl'mCES.  SgK.  Dextifucia,  h. 
KUt  nter,  ind  preswd  in  a  clotli ;  ^ulistancos  aiiiilicd  to  the  tcctli,  to  cleanse  and 
n  ttiSUHia  is  then  aikUil  to  the  benntify  tliiim.  Tbe  most  useful  form  of  den- 
■xtioo,  the  whole  in  boiled  fur  a  tifriers  is  tlint  of  powder  (tooth  rovriiiK) ; 
^  Ud  rrtilten-d;  the  n^'iduam,  hut  liquids  [tooth  WUHE3).  and  electuaries 
!.»dl»a)liwi,  iadigesti-din  lioilinii  (totiru  iUKCTfABiES,  tooth  riSTKB),  iiru 
^  ilixolreH  ont  the  alkaloid,  and  also  em|daycd.  The  solid  ingredients  nsed  in 
t  "(un  hv  gentle  evaiioration  and  dentifrices  should  not  be  bo  liard  or  gritty  us 
bi  injure  the  eiwmel  i.f  Ibe  tei-th ;  nor  so  sort 
Iniwl  Imt  nnsbellcd,  seed*  arc  or  iidliesire  as  to  nilhcre  to  the  gunl^  after 
1  dilnc  aulphuiic  and,  tlic  tiltered  rin'in^  tlie  mouth  ont  with  water-  rnmicc- 
ipiUW  with  earlionatc  of  iiotnssa, .  »toiio  (in  fine  powdw)  is  one  of  those  snb- 
n^piWe  ^gcited  in  alcohol  as  i  stancen  that  ueH  entirely  b^  meehanieal  altri- 
I  tion,  and  is  hence  an  objtt-lionablc  iiigreilieiit 
*)  A>  dnitaoUe  utnct  of  tho  I  in  t.wUi  powder  inteudi^  far  daily  use.  It  w, 
•Wrfft  ^ota  mljihnrie  arid,  JhcHViw,  Fcr/A-cnerolly  present  in  thevaiious 
~  in  I adverthtd  dentifricos,  which  arc  remftiKutiK- 
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for  their  rapid  action  in  whitening  the  teeth. 
Bath  hrick  is  another  substance  of  a  similar 
nature  to  pniniccs  and,  like  that  article,  should 
be  only  occasionally  employed.  Cuttle-fish 
bone,  coral,  and  prepared  chalk,  are  also  com- 
monly used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  last 
is  rather  too  soft  and  absorbent  to  form  tlic 
sole  ing:redient  of  a  tooth  powder.  Charcoal, 
which  is  80  very  generally  employed  as  a  den- 
tifrice, acts  partly  mechanically,  and  partly 
by  its  chemical  property  of  destroying  foul 
smells  and  arresting  putrefaction.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  newly  burnt,  and  kept  in 
well-closed  vessels,  ontil  used,  as  by  exposure 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  loses  Jts  antiseptic  powers. 
Powdered  rhatany,  cinchona  bark,  and  catechu, 
are  used  as  astringents,  and  are  very  useful 
in  foulness  or  sponginess  of  the  gums.  Myrrh 
and  mastic  are  employed  on  account  of  their 
odour,  and  their  presumed  preservative  action, 
and  power  of  fixing  loose  teeth.  Insoluble 
powders  have  been  objected]  to  on  account  of 
their  being  apt  to  accumulate  between  the 
folds  of  the  gums  and  in  the  cracks  of  the 
teeth,  and  thus  impart  a  disagreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  mouth.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a 
reddish  or  flesh-coloured  tinge  is  commonly 
given  to  them  with  a  little  rose  pink,  red  coral, 
or  similar  colouring  substance,  when  any 
small  portion  that  remains  unwashed  off  is 
rendered  less  conspicuous.  Some  persons  em- 
ploy soluble  substances  as  tooth  powders,  which 
are  free  from  the  above  objection.  Thus,  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  cream  of  tartar  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  grittiness  of 
their  powders  and  their  slight  solubility  in 
water.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  common  salt 
are  also  frequently  employed  as  dentifrices, 
and  possess  the  advantage  of  being  readily 
removed  from  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  little 
water.  Among  these  substances  that  chemi- 
cally decolour  and  remove  unjileasant  odours, 
the  only  ones  employed  as  dentifrices  arc 
charcoal  and  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda. 
The  first  lias  been  already  noticed ;  the  others 
may  be  used  by  brushing  the  teeth  with  water, 
to  which  a  very  little  of  their  solutions  has 
been  added.  A  verv  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  commonly  employed  by  smokers  to 
remove  the  odour  and  colour  imparted  by  to- 
bacco to  the  teeth.  Electuaries,  made  of  honey 
ond  astringent  substances,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  diseases  of  the  gums.  The  juice  of 
the  common  strawberry  has  been  recommended 
as  an  elegant  natural  dentifrice,  as  it  readily 
dissolves  the  tartareous  incrustations  on  the 
teeth,  and  imparts  an  agreeable  odour  to  the 
breath.  Sec  Paste  and  Fowdsb  (Tootli),  also 
Washes  (Month). 

DENT'IKE.  The  tissue  of  which  the  teeth 
are  composed. 

DENTTTIOV.    See  TEBTniNO. 

DEOB'STBUElJrT.  In  medicine,  a  substance 
which  removes  obstructions,  and  opens  the 
natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as 
the  pares,  lacteal^  and  glands,    lodme,  mcr- 


enry,  samparilla*  and  aperin 
stroents. 

DECSOBiaES.  Any  subftai 
power  of  destroying  fetid  efSv 
chloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  i 
lead,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fred 
coal,  are  the  most  effective  a 
deodorisers.  Peat  charcoal  ha 
recommcudcfl  for  deodorising  n 
the  large  scale.  When  it  is  mi 
substances,  their  fetor  is  immedii 
and  a  compost  produced,  whic 
stituted  for  guano  for  agricott 
See  DisnrFECTAKT. 
DEGXIDATIOV.  See  Bedu 
DEPIL'ATOBT.  A  cosmeti 
remove  superfluous  hairs  tm 
skin.     Depilatories   act   cithei 

(mechanical    DEFILlATOBIES), 

(chemical  depilatories).  T( 
belong  adhesive  plasters,  that,  oi 
from  the  skin,  bring  away  the  b 
The  second  class  indndes  all  tl 
which  destroy  the  hsdr  by  1 
action. 

Lime  or  orpiment,  and  gen 
them,  have  formed  the  leading 
depilatories,  both  in  ancient 
times.  The  first  acts  by  i 
causticity,  and  also,  when  an  al 
by  rcKluciu^  that  also,  cither  wh 
to  the  caustic  state.  The  actio 
meut  is  of  a  less  certain  charad 
is  even  dangerous  when  applic 
sensitive  or  an  abraded  surface, 
of  starch  is  to  render  the  paste 
and  manageable. 

In  using  the  following  prepi 
which  are  in  the  state  of  powdei 
with  a  little  warm  water  to  the 
a  paste,  and  applied  to  the  par 
soap  lye  is  used  for  this  purp 
persons  spread  the  pulpy  mass 
paper,  and  apply  it  like  a  pltsi 
15  minutes,  and  sooner,  if  n 
ensues,  the  whole  should  be  wi 
warm  water,  and  a  little  cold  ci 
or  spermaceti  cerate,  applied  to 
application  of  the  liquid  prepai 
rally  accompanied  with  gentle 
being  taken  to  prevent  them 
the  adjacent  parts.  All  the  f 
the  object  satisfactorily,  with  [ 
mcnt ;  but  some  are  much  mon 
others.  A  small  wooden  or  bo 
best  for  mixing  them  with, 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  b 
liquid  must  be  added  to  then 
before  their  application;  and 
should  be  mixed  than  is  requi 
diatc  use. 

Depilatory,  Arsen'icaL  Orpi 
of  arsenic)  forms  the  principal 
many  fashionable  depilatories, 
not  tree  from  danger.    The  fiallc 


DEKBITION— DEW-POINT. 


-Wl 


D.)     Fiamii 


■od  mlphnr, 
wpiDHiii^  <t  |Kna ;  qnlf  kUme, 
EB,  32  part* ;  boil  to  the  con- 
a.  Veiy  naitic 
:*s  D.  i  'Poimi  BrsTiLi.'} 
I,;    quicklime,  10  n.;  itarch, 

.     D.;      OKTSXTAt     BTSIU.)- 
'  OK.  i  Orpiincnt,  i  dr.  ;  (trong 
lb. ;    boil   togetlier  in  a  clnn 
n    >    ftather  dipped  ioto  the 

tiaah.  £  ob.  ;  orpimeDt,  3  dn,  ,- 
tm,  i  pint;  bwl  together  u 
r  the  moat  cmoitic  and  coiue- 
±  oertBin  of  depUatoi;  prepara- 
I  the  rest  of  ita  claai,  open  to  the 
atMlniiigoTpiiiient.  (See  No.  7.) 
:  ■  Pate  iiiLA.taiEM.')  To  No. 

■>.;  'Pastxefiutoku.')Ot^- 
<}QicUiiiie  and  itareh,  of  each, 

*  Satov  irn^TOiKE.')  Tnrk- 
md  fofl  aoap,  equal  parti.  Must 
iBtil  aboat  to  be  applied.    (See 

■  S.;  TcxKiflH  xrmi.)  Orpi- 
amekllme,  9  parU.  For  lue,  it 
'ak  uap  leci,  uul  a  little  pow- 


..',  and  applied  ._  .... 
1(id  oir  in  2  or  3  minutm  with  a 
fc.   Teij  effective  and  nafe. 
r.CMcuTfa.     Syit.  Mason's  i>.; 

fnUMlBE      VE       CaZE.IATE,     Ft. 

Ifint  1  part ;  carbonate  of  aoda, 
ti,  8  F*it*i  mix.    Applied  lu  an 

V.tklWt.     Prep.     1.  QoiDklime, 
**  (iij)  ind  liver  of  sulphur,  of 
>■;  in  ndaced   to  a  fine  powder; 
l^tu  a  clow  bottle. 
UR  D.)    Ai  No.   1.,  hut  («lour«l 
''m  laak  or  light  red- 
^■Uuu  we  applied  in  the  name 
'  ■iil'i  Depilatory. 
titOtft.     See  Absoikai.  De- 
(*«]. 

>^lJiranl'phata  of  Lime.  Prrp. 
Kiqiicklime  auil  water  to  a  thick 
VW  into  the  miitnre  25  or  30 
*««rffulphnrett«d  hjdrogenpu. 
JJjnw*  to  be  abimrlwd,  stop  tlio 
*■  plpj  man  U  iipread  on  paper. 


DepUatoij,  Bayer'a.  Frep.  Qaicklime,  2  oi. ; 

•alt  of  tartar,  4  oi. ;  chiirroal,  i  oz.  hen 
actiTe  than  Chinne  DcpilHtorj. 

Sepllatorr,  Sedwood'i.  Prrp.  A  strong  bo- 
lntioD  of  sulphide  of  bjriuin.  mLidc  iuto  a 
paite  witli  powdered  atarrli,  und  applied  im- 
mediately. Mr.  Kedvood  uyi  thia  i>  "  the 
best  and  lafest  depilatory." 

Sepflatory,  So'iaata.  8e«  CmiiEai  Dbfil- 
ITOBX  (aboM). 

DepUatory,  Bpolaaoe'i.  Prtp.  Freshly  pre- 
pared Bulpliide  of  calciaiD  and  quicklime,  equal 
parti.    Almoat  equal  to  Redwood'i  (oiom). 

DEPOSITIOV  (gf  Xat»I«).     See  Euotbo- 

DEE'BTSHiaE  KECK.  See  OomiKi. 
DESICCASTS.  Sg».  Dmiccui'tia,  U  la 
pharmacologic,  snbata'nces  that  check  •ecretion 
and  dry  sorei  of  abraded  (urfoce*.  without 
acting  as  ityptics,  or  congtringing  the  flbrei 
of  the  parte  to  which  they  are  applied.  See 
ASTBmaBina. 

DBSICCATIOH.  5^.  ExsiccA'Tloir.  The 
evaporatioD  or  drying  off  of  the  aqueous 
~  ''  of  solid  bodies.  Plants,  and  cfaemical 
preparations  are  deprived  of  their  humidity 
:po9Uie  to  the  sun,  a  cnnent  of  dry  air, 
.tmosphcre  rendered  artiflcially  dry  by 
luric  acid,  or  by  tba  direct  application  of 
by  means  of  a  water  bath,  a  sand  bath, 
common  flre.  Plsaks  and  timber  ire 
seasoned,  on  the  large  scale,  in  this  way, 
by  which  a  condition  may  he  produced,  in  2 
or  3  days,  which  ou  the  old  STstem  is  barely 
sttainsble  in  as  many  years.  "Endeavours 
mode  (a  enforce  tbe  importance  and  value 
of  the  drsiccatioD  of  woods  to  the  builder, 
ihinet  maker,  srchitfcC,  and  civil  engineer, 
I  lont;  buck  as  1B4.%  hat  without  Success, 
[nee  that  period,  certain  persons  have  airailed 
themseltes,  commercially,  of  our  ideas  and 
(perimcnts  on  the  subject,  witliout  any 
cknoviledgment,  dther  verbal  or  petunisry. 
Cooley. 

DESTEVFEH.  Sgn.  DCSTKHFES.  Colours 
ground  up  with  size,  gnm,  or  white  of  egg,  snd 
water,  as  in  scene  painting.  The  nrt  of  eiecu- 
ting  work  in  distemper,  is  called  '  distemper 
paintinff.' 

DETSS'QEITT.  An  agent  having  the  power 
removing  offensive  mattiT  from  tlie  skin. 
Tlie  name  is  now  generally  restricted  to  appli- 
lat  t«od  to  eleiiuae  foul  wounds  and 

Detergent.  CoUier'a.  rrrp.  From  liquor  of 
piitiusa,  2  (L  dm.  i  rose  water,  51  fl-  oi.  i  spirit 
of  rosemary,  i  fl.  oz. ;  mil.  One  ot  the  best 
applications  known  to  free  the  head  from 
flcurt',  when  the  hair  is  strong  and  healthy. 
The  bend  should  be  afterwards  sponged  with 
di-aii,  w.ft  water. 

DETWTA'TIOK.      See  Fclshsatiiio  Cojt- 

DEUTOX'IDE.     See  Oiideb. 
DEW-POUIT.     The   temperatnre  at  -wWcli 
dew  begins  to  form,  as  obaervod  by  a  'Cun- 
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to  poflsew  doaUe  tlie  Teloettj  of 
sulphate  of  potaMa*  and  nlphali; 
aprHiti  doable  the  veloctty  of 
and  sulphate  of  magrnena.    Bnti 
Q^imed  belong,  as  regards  diffiuioiwl 


mometer.    It  Tariufl  with  tho  Immidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

DEXTKnr.  CelTioOs.  Si^h,  Stabch  GTiac, 
Dextrtna,  Dextrintm,  HR1TI8H  oiac.  A  so- 
luble subHtance  rcsemliHnf*  >?uin,  formed  by  the 

action  ofdiluUiitcids  at  the  boiling  tem|>eniture,  I  volatile  clasv.    The  compatatinly ' 
and  by  infusion  of  mult,  at  al)Out  160°  Falir.,  on  '  as  regards  diffasion,  is  represented! 
starch.     It  is  also  formoil  when  potato  starch  '  order  of  chemical  substances  (i 
and  some  of  the  other  farinas  are  exposed  to  a  >  the  absence  of  the  power  tO( 
hcatDf  about  400^    Sec  Diabtabe  and  Gum  ■  are  slow  in  the  eztieme.    Amo^gi 
(British).  |  are  hydrated  silicic  arid,  hydrafeedi  ~ 

DEX'TSO-SACEKIC  ACID.    See  Racemic  I  other  metallic  peroxides  of  the 


when  they  exist  in  the  sokible 

starch,  dextrine,  and  the  gums, 

nin,  albumen,  gelatin,   regetaUe 


Acid. 

DIABSTES.    See  Ubine. 

DIACHTLOV.    See  I'lastebs. 

DIALT^'BER.     In  practical  chemittry^   an  i  extractive  matters.     Low  diffunl 
instrument  for  separating  '  erystidloids '  from  |  the  only  property  which  the 
'  colloids,'  introduced  by  the  late  Prof.  Gra-  <  merated   possess  in  oommon. 

ham.     In  its  most  convenient  form  it  consists  I  tinguished  by  the  gelatinoas       ^ 

of  a  hoop  of  gutta  percha,  over  which  a  <  hydrates.  Although  often  large^  I 
circular  piece  of  parchment-paper  is  stretched.  |  water,  they  are  held  in  solutkn  ta 
The  paper  is  ap])lied  to  the  hoop  while  wct>  feeble  force.  They  appear  ""g^Vij 
and  is  kept  stretched  by  a  second  hoop,  by  an  the  capacity  of  acids  and  bases,  aril 
elastic  band,  or  by  a  few  turns  of  string.  The  ordinary  chemical  relations.  Bat,«! 
instrument,  when  complete,  resembles  an  ordi- 1  hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregil 
nary  tambourine.  It  is  distinguinhcd  as  the  ,  the  chemical  indifference  referred  ti^ 
'  HOOF  dialtseb.'  The  fluid  to  be  '  dialysed '  j  to  be  required  in  substances  that  en  I 
is  poured  into  the  hoop  upon  the  surface  of  the  \  in  the  organic  processes  of  life.  11 
parchment-paper,  to  a  siimll  de])th  only,  such  i  elements  of  the  body  are  found  in  f 
as  half  an  inch,  and  the  dialysor  is  then  floated  >  As  gelatin  appears  to  be  its  type^it  il; 
ujMn  water  iu  a  large  glass  ba^in.  Another  '  to  designate  substances  of  thiielMi 
form  of  dialyser,  termed  the  <  bulb  dialyseb,'  <  loids,'  and  to  speak  of  their  peeaU 
consists  of  a  small  glass  bell-jar,  the  mouth  of '  the  '  colloidal  condition  of  mattov'  i 
which  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  parchment-paper.  I  to  the  colloidal  is  the  '  crystalline  9$ 
This  is  suspended  or  otherwise  supported  in  a  |  Substances  affecting  the  latter  ln^ 
large  veseel  of  water  in  such  a  manner  that ;  classed  as  '  cbystal'loidb.'  The  4 
the  parchment-paper  septum  just  dip;*  below  '  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  intimate  molM 
the  surface.  See  Dialisis  {below)^  Pabch-  stitution."^  A  certain  propertj  of  I 
VENT-PAPEB.  I  substances  comes  into  play  inoita|M 

DIALTSIS.  In  practical  chemistry^  the  '  in  assisting  diffusive  separatiou.  a 
method  of  separating  substances  by  '  diffusion ' '  of  starch,  that  of  animal  mncos,  of  |i 
through  a  septum  of  gelatinous  matter.  When  I  vegetable  gelose,  and  other  solid  eaU 
a  solution  having  asp.  gr.  greater  is  introduccil '  drates,  all  of  which,  strictly  ipeiUi 
into  a  cylindricid  glass  vessel,  and  then  water  insoluble  in  cold  water,  are  theiMh 
very  cautiously  poured  upon  it,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  layers  of  liquid  remain 
unmoved,  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  lower 
liquid  will  gradually  pass  into  the  supernatant 
water,  though  the  vessel  may  have  been  left 
undisturbed,  and  the  temperature  remain  un- 
changed. The  gradual  passage  of  a  dissolved 
substance  from  its  original  solution  into  pure 
water  taking  place,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
sp.  gr.  of  the  substance  which  o])poses  this 
passage,  is  called  the  'diffusion  of  liquidR.* 
From  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  diffusion,  the  late  Prof.  Graham  derived 
the  remarkable  results  upon  which  the  method 
under  notice  is  based.  Different  substances, 
when  in  solution  of  the  same  concentration, 
and  under  other  similar  circumstances,  diffiise 
with  very  unequal  velocity.  "The  range  in 
the  degree  of  diffusive  mobility,"  says  Prof. 
Graham,  "exhibited  by  different  substances, 
appears  to  be  as  wide  as  the  scale  of  va^wur-  . 
^Qf.    Til  us,  hydrate  cf  potasfta  ma>f  V  saiOi  \ 


meable  when  in  mass,  as  water  iii  Irf  ti 
highly  diffusive  class  of  substanoei.  B 
jellies  greatly  resist  the  pasnge  cf  1 
diffusible  substances,  and  cutoffentii^ 
colloid  substances  like  thenisdvci  th 
be  in  solution.  A  mere  film  of  tiw  ji 
the  separating  effect.  Now,  pudnN* 
when  wetted,  acts  just  like  a  layer  of 
mucus  or  other  hydrated  colloid,  by  !■ 
the  passage  of  crystalloids,  but  not  of 
consequently  this  substance  may  be 
dialytic  septa  (see  Dialyseb,  o^mi 
following  experiments  recorded  by 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  resolti  *% 
be  obtained  by  dialysis : — 

1.  Half  a  litre  of  urine  was  pbi 
hoop  dialyser,  which  was  then  lost 
c<m8iderahle  quantity  of  pure  water, 
for  24  hours,  the  urine  gave  iti  aj 
constituents  to  the  external  water.  T 
evaporated  by  a  water  bath,  yielded 
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iw!ly»dirortiK!«puriouiprep«nitionji,con- 
_  chiefly  of  emeiy  poiriler  or  powden-d 
qnutz,  under  the  name  of  diamond  dast.  The 
fiutitioua  articles  acquired  ■  very  ahart  and 
bad  notoriety.  Instemd  of  iharpunin?  cntting 
IngtmiTienti,  Hiey  infiiilibiy  dealroyed  tlicir 
ed^re,  and  were  ]iartic:nlariy  unfortunate  in  ton- 
-ertioir  mzon  into  sawi. 

SIAPEH'TX.  ai/».  Pntris  DlAf  iirri.  Pnp. 

I.  (Ph.   K.   17**.)     Biy-beiTie^   birth-wort^ 

gentian,  ivory  dnjt,  and  myrrh,  equal  parti. 

An  excellent  warm  tonic,  eipeciatly  useful   in 

the  debility  and  rickcta  oF  cluldren.     The  aub- 

■taoce  BQld  under  tbia  name  iu  the  ahopi  ia  an 

ferior  mixture.  Died  principally  aa  a  tonic 

in  veterinary  practice.     The  folloKlng  are  the 

commonly  adopted  ia  ita  preparatioD  : — 

Turmeric,    4    lbs.;    laurel    berriea    and 

miutBrd,ofeach.3  1bB.;  gentian,  2  lb*,  (all  in 

Sue  powder);  mix. 

3.  Bay-berriea,  gentian,  mnatard,   and   tur- 
eric,  equftl  part*. 

4.  Oeutian,  6  Iba. ;  bay^benriea,  1  lb.     Thi« 
the  farmula  generally  used  by  the  farriers. 

Sometime"  muatard,  1  lb.,  ia  added. 

DIAPHOKEriCS.    Sg:  Sctdorif'ics;  Du- 

iOBETICA,  SiTDOBiViCi,  L.     Hedleiuea  which 

promote  or  increase  the  ]>erapiration.    Those 

that  produce  this  effect   in   a    very  marked 

degree  arc  more  particularly  called  'sadoriflca.' 

The  principal  diaphoretics  are : — warm    dilu- 

eub^  aa  barley-water,  gruel,  tea,  kc. ;  salti  of 

the  alkalies,  a<  the  citrates  of  potasaa  and  soda, 

acetale  of  potaasa,  acetate  and  carbonate  of 

la,  sal-ammoniac,  nitre,  tc;   prcpara- 

anlimony,  as  antimoniat  powder,  tartai 

Ac;   also  alcohol,   rampbor,   Dover'a 

,  ipecacuaTiha,  opium,  wine,  Ik. 

ue  of  diaphoretics  ia  indicated  in  nearly 

all  diseasea  accompanied  by  fcrer  and  a  dry 

kin,  and  parCicularly  to  febrile  and  pectoral 

.Sections. 

SrAPHRAOH  (fnm).  A  partition  through 
ir  across;  a  dividing  substance.  In  analamg, 
.he  term  ia  applied  to  the  midriff,  a  musde 
separating  the  chest  or  thorax  from  the  ab- 
domen or  lower  belly.  In  aitronomif  and 
epticf,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  circular  ring 
placed  in  n  teleBCO[ie  or  other  inatrnment  to 
cut  olT  tlic  marpiniil  portions  of  a  beam  of 
light  In  etertrieilji,  the  name  is  commonly 
iiaed  to  denote  the  porous  partition,  cell,  or 
vessel,  that  separatea  tlii>  fluid  containing  the 
]iositivp  plate  from  the  fluid  whii-li  surronmls 
the  ni'ipitive  plate,  in  a  conatant  voltuc  bat- 
tery. Tliin  partitiiins  of  aycaroore,  or  other 
poroUH  wood,  arc  accaiiiotiBUy  used,  but  cclli 
made  of  thin  biscuit  ware  are  the  most  con- 
venient and  duiahle  diaphragms.  Plaster  of 
leed  by  the  abranionof  dia-l  Paris,  animal  membrane,  c«arM  and  tightly 
Eh  otlur  in  the  proccsn  of  mlT^canva^ic..  are  usod  also  for  the  purpose, 

p .  ..      _  .     .._  tJie    I'hialer  cellsarealnotormedby  (arrmmding  an 

and  Imled  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  hoop  of  pape^ 

,_^,   ,_    ,   kind  of  irnd  pourinj?  piaster  of  Paris  miied  np     "' 

AMMVnof  tba  latter  Ar^  a  j  water,  iato  the  spare  between  the  two. 
kiamtiim  iKmimiftpanonM  to  ' ELEcTaoTTFB. 


■ilicat^  of  loda  into  dilated 
1  (the  BCtd  being  mainlaiued 
■  aoliitian  of  ailiea  ia  obtained. 
to  hjdraeUoTie  wdd,  tnch  a 
M  dijaride  of  aediom,  a  salt 
I  ialio  to  gelatinise  when  the 
sd.  and  rttbenriie  modifies  ita 
r,  such  a  lolntioD.  placed  tbr 
iljaer  of  parchment-paper,  waa 
f     of    its   liliric  acid  (ailica) 

hjdrochlnric  acid.  After  4 
iljacr,  the  liquid  ceased  to  b« 
nte  of  silver.  All  the  chlo- 
,  with  DO  ftartbcr  loss  of  ailica. 

wma  a  pure  solution  of  silicic 
lid    be  boiled  in  a  Oaak.  and 
M«ntnted,  without  change, 
e  of  dark-coloured  porter,  with 

•neniaas  acid  added  (T{),ii«th 
IS  add),  was  pUced  on  a  hoop 
Ma  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
arthenware  basin  containing  'i 
V«r.  After  24  houn  Che  hitter 
Ltrcd  a  slight  tin^e  of  yellow, 
n  concent  rated  and  precipitated 
i  hydrogt^,  npwacds  of  one  half 

■nie  lUamond  is  pore  carbon. 
CD  the  nrbiin  of  charcoal  and 
i^y  in  being  limpid,  colourless, 
rsetive  of  light,  properties  which 
nfnred  to  its  crystalline  form, 
nd,  consequently,  the  value  of 
itimated  in  caratjt,  one  of  which 
I  grains;  and  the  price  of  one 
futd  to  that  of  another  of  equal 
■ncy,  purity,  form,  Ac,,  is  as 
dI  the  reapective  weighta.  The 
1  rf  tavan  dukondb,  that  are 
i(  is  about  £2  for  the  flnt  carat ; 
:  DUXOirD  is  equal  to  Chat  of  a 
■1  of  double  weij-ht,  nclusive  of 
vntmanship.  "  To  estimate  the 
noi^ht  diamond,  asrertatn  it* 
at^  double  that  weight,  and  mul. 
in  of  this  product  by  £2."  (Ure.) 

I  omt  is  worth  £S 


£12S 


HWwthan.    It  poMesaes  t 
^■y  rf  poBiMng  the  KBina,  _ai 


&(« 
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DIARRHCEA— DIGESTION. 


DIABRHCE'A.  A  purging  or  looseneu  of 
the  boweb.  The  causes  of  diarrhcHi  are 
various,  but  among  the  most  common  are  the 
presence  of  irritating  matter,  worms,  or 
acidity  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  and  exposure 
to  cold  (especially  cold  to  the  feet)  or  sudden 
changes  of  climate  or  temperature. 

Treaim.  In  general,  it  will  be  proper  to 
administer  a  mild  aperient,  for  which  purpose 
rhubarb  or  castor  oil  is  usually  preferred.  The 
dose  of  the  first  may  be  from  20  to  30  grains 
in  sugar,  or  made  into  a  bolus;  that  of  the 
second,  from  i  oz.  to  i  oz.,  with  a  little  mint 
or  [^permint  water.  After  the  due  operation 
of  this  medicine,  opium,  astringents,  and  ab- 
sorbents, may  be  taken  with  advantage,  but 
not  in  exces^iive  doses,  as  is  commonly  the 
practice.  The  first  and  second  are  indicated 
when  great  irritability  exists,,  and  the  third, 
in  cases  of  diarrhcea  arising  ii*om  the  presence 
of  acidity.  Chalk  mixture,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added,  or  the 
compound  powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  are 
excellent  medicines,  and  will  generally  quiet 
the  bowels.  A  small  piece  of  catechu  or  hard 
extract  of  logwood,  sucked  in  the  same  way  as 
a  lozenge,  is  a  pleasant  method  of  taking 
either  of  these  powerful  astringents,  and  will 
generally  cure  cases  of  simple  diarrhcea  arising 
from  excesAive  peristaltic  motion,  or  want 
of  tonicity  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. 

In  hUiou9  diarrhaa,  characterised  by  the 
bright  yellowish-brown  (rolonr  of  the  dejec- 
tions, a  dose  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  assisted  by 
mild  diluents  and  demulcents,  and  warmth, 
generally  proves  efficacious.  Small  duscs  of 
opium  are  also  useful  in  some  cases. 

In  catarrhal  diarrhaOt  cAiflous  diarrhoea, 
and  the  like  varieties,  characterised  by  the  de- 
jections being  nearly  colourless  and  consisting 
chiefiy  of  water  and  mucus;  or  white  and 
milky,  showing  the  entire  absence  of  bile ;  or, 
being  entirely  liquid,  limpid,  and  serous  (in 
some  cases  resembling  the  washings  of  fiesh), 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  treatment.  The 
majority  of  the  be^t  authorities  regard  ptirg- 
ing  as  injurious  in  these  varieties,  and  rely 
chiefly  on  warm  baths  and  warm  fomentations, 
with  the  internal  administration  of  mild 
salines  and  diaphoretics,  followed  by  astrin* 
gents,  tonics,  snd  occasional  doses  of  opiates. 
Choleraic  diarrhaa  demands  a  nearly  similar 
treatment. 

The  diet  in  every  variety  of  diarrhoni  should 
be  light  and  non-irritating.  Glutinous  broths, 
beef-tea  and  arrow-root,  are  among  the  best 
articles  which  can  be  taken.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  little  dry  toast.  Arrow-root 
(genuine),  either  with  or  without  a  spoon- 
ful of  port  wine  or  brandy  (preferably  the 
former),  will  of  itself  cure  all  ordinary  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  if  accompanied  with  repose  and  a 
recumbent  posture. 

Among  external  remedies,  warm  and  st\m\i- 
jMtuiff  fonientatioDS,  liniments,  kc^  to  tVie  cp\- 


gastrinm  and  abdomen,  will  be  foMi 
adjuncts  to  other  treetme&t  A  i|| 
two  of  landanwn,  used  as  a  friction  4 
I  rally  allav  pain,  and  in  many  cum  ij 
i  bowels  when  all  other  remedicahntlj 
in  viun. 

Dr  A8TASE.  A  peculiar  azotiMd  « 
contained  in  malt,  which  effects  d»  ai 
of  starch,  first  into  dextrin,  and  I 
grape  sug^. 

Prep.  A  cold  incision  of  malt  ill 
158°  Fahr.  (to  coa^late  in  albvart 
I  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  alcohol  iii 
the  filtered  liquor,  when  diastase  b 
tated,  under  the  form  of  a  taitdi 
powder,  which  is  freely  solnble  in  ml 

Prop.,  4*^.  Diastase  seems  to 
vegetable  albumen,  bnt  very  little  i 
respecting  it,  ai  it  has  never  ben 
state  of  purity.  One  part  of  diaiti 
pable  of  converting  2000  parts  of  rti 
grape  sugar.  Malted  barley  is  mid  ft 
■g^Tjth.  part  of  this  substance;  yet  ti 
portion  is  quite  sufficient  to  conveit  t 
of  the  malt  into  sugar  during  the  on 
mashing,  in  the  manufacture  of  M 
Bbewino,  Dbxtbin,  &c 

DICTAHIA.  A  nutritions,  dietiCi 
Prep,  (Beasley.)  Sugar,  7  oz. ;  poiat 
root,  4  oz. ;  dour  of  brent  baikj  (: 
monococcum),  3  oz.;  Trinidad  aod 
chocolate,  of  each,  1  oz.;  vanilla,  15 1 
turate  together. 

DIDTMIUM.  Di.  A  rare  mdi] 
associated  with  cerium  and  lanthuiu 
Swedish  mineral  ccrite.    See  CEBiirK. 

DI'ET.  Food  or  victuals.  In  uudid 
regulated  by  certain  rules,  or  prmri 
the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease.  Thi< 
part  of  medicine  is  no  inconsidenUe 
and  deserves  a  much  greater  ihare  d 
than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A  grMt 
of  diseases  might  be  removed  by  the 
ance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  witti 
assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  i 
patience  of  the  sufierers.  On  all  oeci 
may  come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  tot! 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  performtd  i 
a  duo  ob^^ervance  of  the  non-natonU 

Writers  on  dietetics  (dietetica,!' 
taken  much  trouble  to  divide  and  di* 
numerous  articles  of  food  suitable 
various  conditions  of  the  body  in  ^ 
disease;  but  little  practical  adviiitf 
resulted  from  their  labours.  Low  diA 
diet,  full  diet,  milk  diet,  farinaceoQi^ 
diet,  and  vegetable  diet,  are  tefmi  wW^ 
most  circumstances,  are  suffirient^  ^ 
be  almost  self-explanatory. 

DIGES'TIOH.  In  chemutry  and  f^ 
the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to  i 
and  continuous  heat,  llie  best  cBgC 
thin  glass  fiasks  and  beakers,  aod  tb 
convenient  source  of  heat  is  the  m 
\)\^eil\Qu  \«  o(^n.  performed  to  eoR 
olO[Ur«i\«e  xiLQdlV|\M^i^»kViBaa(.ix«Na>W 
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wonndi  or  tumoan,  indaee  or 
itioD.  All  ■timnlftting  appU- 
ttiii  eiaaa.  U«t  u  a  mart 
lire    agmt.      The   action   of 

«Md  to    tbat   of  DlBCUniHTH, 

rawlre  tnmoun  and  indora- 

i^r*-  DiaiTA'uA.  A  Tcge- 
ffiinovend  W  M.  Boyer  io 
ret,  or  purple  fiuglove. 
iendie.)  Foxglore  leavei  (po<r- 
;  digei(«l  in  ether,  flnt  in  the 
beatcd  nnJcr  prcvure;  when 
{un  berome  cold,  the  liquor  ii 
).  Bod  the  ether  ii  iluliUed  off 
i  tbe  Rridanm  u  diuolved  in 
nd  tolutioD  treated  vith  hj- 
lead,  the  whole  ^ntlj  evapo- 
t,  and  the  dry  reiidaiim  tgaia  ' 
;  ether ;  from  thi*  lolution  the 
id,  by  evapontiou  and  repeated 
I  CTjnalline  form. 
■ud  Henij.)  Foiglove  leaves 
1  and  powdered),  21  lb*.,  ure 
:tiSed  ipirit,  and  tJia  tini'tan' 
I  tincture  pre»i;  the  npirit  is 
off,  and  the  reaidoal  extract 
iiUlled  water,  i  pint,  acidnlnted 
1.  in.  of  acetic  icid,  a  gentle 
dojed  j  aome  animal  chBrcoal  i» 
i  the  whole  filtered ;  the  fllmte 
I  with  waler,  sod  partlj  ncutra- 
wnii;  ■  frMh-niude,  iitron);  de- 
lii  neitaildcd;  a  eopions  preci- 
inaita  of  digitalin  eunae«;  the 
mhed  with  water,  and  miieil 
aihal,  after  which  it  la  triturutcd 
[ia  Bne  powder)  and  eii-uiu-d  t»  a 
tht  whole  ia  nOH'  di^-c^teil  in 
Klare  treated  with  uniiual  char- 1 
pmted;  the  dr<r  rvtiduum  in, 
>ith  euld  aniphuric  ether,  wliich 
•■  bKign  matter,  aD<l  lcuvi.fi  the 
t«.8ni.  oT  the  dried  leaves  yield 
.ofthediKitaliu. 
ifbite,  inodorouii,  imrons  iDawen, 
Ii  it  cnratallisva  with  difficulty, 
ttr,  uid  eicitea  violent  muezin;; 
loi  diiKilve*  freely  in  ulohiil; 
!  in  cold  ether ;  lud  talnit  2t 


a  (olut 


it  i> 


■line ;  coni.'entnitcd  culourle»s 
dd  diMotvca  it,  fnnuin);  a  eha- 
tioa  which  paaiea  from  yellow 
.   (HomolU.)     It  i*  one  of  the 


casea. — Dote.  ,\,  to  ,'„  gr.  j  either  made  into 
pills  or  diwolted  in  alcohol  and  formed  into  > 
mixture.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty connected  with  diipenaing  gnch  unajl 
quancitiea,  it  ii  now  aeldom  employed  in  t^" 
country. 

DILL.  %■.  AiriTi<vi((Ph.L.&G.),L.  The 
fniit  (»eed)  of  AHethna  grarxolmt,  or  garden 
dill,  AtutkifnctM,  Ii.  P.  Dill  is  an  aromatjc 
itimulant  and  carminative.  The  CoaBavka 
employ  it  a«  a  condiment;  and  in  thii  country 
it  ig  frequently  employed  to  hmghten  the 
reliah  of  aonpa  and  picklet^  eipecially  cn- 
cumbera.  Dill  witxx  ia  ■  favorito  remedy 
ie«  to  promote  the  necretion  of  milk, 
relieve  the  flatulence  and  griping  of 
infanta.— i)o«.  Of  the  powder,  10  (tr«.  to)  dr, 
or  more.  Oil  of  dill  (olidk  abithi)  and 
dill  water  (aqua  aheihi)  aie  offidn&l  in  the 
pharntacopfEiaa, 
DDi'DKHTB.  Sg».  DiLvmnA,  L.  Aqatout 
jMora;  to  named  becanaa  they  inereaie  the 
flnid  portion  of  the  blood.  Tea.  twrley-water, 
'Hter.gruel,  and  aimilar  articles,  are  Che  mo«t 
common  diiuenta,  after  pnre  water.  The 
coploui  use  of  dilncnta  ia  recommended  ia  all 
acute  inflammator;  diieiiies,  not  of  a  cougeative 
cliaracler,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  dinre- 
tice  and  sadorifics. 

-amvrsB.  tiuia.   See  Piue. 

DIOB'lU.       ^1      BOCEOO,    BtTEU;     FOLU 

Biuosus,  F.  DioBMj;,  L.;  BrcHU  (Ph.  L,), 
HuocD  (Ph.  E.),  Diosui  (I'h.  L.  1836).  "  The 
leave*  of  Barotma  ttrratifoUa,  B.  emnlala, 
and  B.  cmata"  (Ph.  L.)  Thete  apeciei 
were  all  included  by  De  CandoUe  in  the  genua 
Diotma.  Buchu  ia  principally  employed  in 
chronic  affection*  of  the  urino-genital  organs, 
esiH.-cially  that  of  the  mncon*  membrsne  of 
the  blailder,  sttendM  with  copioui  disduirge 
of  mui-uii. — Dote.  !!0  gr*.  to  \  dr.  of  the  pow- 
der, taken  in  wine;  or  made  into  an  infuaion 
or  decoction. 

The  otTiciual  bucha  ]eBve<i  are  "ghibroua. 
glandnlar;  either  lincar-lauceolate  with  siusll 
serrations,  or  ovato-iihlonK.  ohtn*e,  crenated. 
ohovote,  Rcrralcd."  (Ph.  L.)  Their 
odour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  roc,  and 
their  inrXt  U  warm  and  mint-like. 

DIOS'MIHE.  A  hitter  eitrartive  matter 
obtaimd  liy  Itranili'  from  bucliu  U'avea.  It  if 
very  Boluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  and 

SISGDTIENTB.  In  turgerii,  anhstance*  or 
K;;ontf  which  disperse  iir  resolve  tumours,  &c. 
See  Dii;khth-B9. 

UISmrEd'AITT.  An  agent  which  alworba. 
neiitmlises,  or  destroy*,  putresceul  etBuvia 
.ta,  and  llias  removes  the  ciiuavH  of 
infm-tion.  The  princiiml  diainfwtiint*  are 
chliirine,  the  s..-rall«l  chlorides  of  lime  and 
swla.  chloride  of  zinc,  oiouc.  carholic  acid,  the 
Hlbnline  manj-Bniites  and  perii.anganates.  peat 
churooal.  the  fumes  of  nUric  nitrous,  auil 
talpbaroaa  ac'idt,  beat,  and  ventilation,  'vaa 
art  two  arc   the   toost   efficient  Util    «u\Vl 


leithiT   and  niiiLsin 


e^ 
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DISLOCATION— DISTILLATION. 


applied.  The  clothing,  bedding,  &c,  of 
patients  labouring  under  contagioua  diseases 
maj  be  effectually  disinfected  bj  exposure  to 
a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  for  about  an  hour.  Neither  the 
texture  nor  colour  of  textile  fabrics  is  injured 
by  a  heat  of  even  250°  Fahr.  (Dr.  Henry.) 
It  is  a  practice  at  some  of  the  workhouses  to 
bake  the  clothes  of  the  paupers  who  have  the 
itch,  or  who  are  infested  with  vermin.  Quick- 
lime rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  several  other  noxious 
gases,  and  is  therefore  commonly  used  as  a 
wash  for  the  walls  of  buildings.  Acetic  acid, 
camphor,  fragrant  pastiles,  cascarilla,  brown 
paper,  and  other  similar  substances,  are  fre- 
quently burnt  or  volatilised  by  heat,  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  unpleasant  odours.  The 
sulphates  of  iron  and  lime  have  the  property 
of  rapidly  destroying  noxious  effluvia.  A* 
quantity  of  either  of  these  sulphates  thrown 
into  a  cesspool,  for  instance,  will  in  a  few 
hours  render  the  matter  therein  quite  scent- 
less. Of  gsscous  disinfectants,  ''sulphurous 
acid  gas  (obtained  by  burning  sulphur)  is  pre- 
ferable, on  theoretical  grounds,  to  chlorine. 
No  agent  checks  so  effectually  the  first  de- 
velopment of  animfd  and  vegetable  life.  All 
animal  odours  and  emanations  are  immediately 
and  most  effectufdly  destroyed  by  it." 
(Graham.)  See  Aictibeftio,  Dxodobisbb, 
FumoATiON,  Infection,  Ozonb,  also  the 
DiaiNFBCTiNO  Compounds  given  below. 

Disinfecting  Compounds.  1.  (Sir  Wm. 
Bubnbtt'b  i5i8infectino  Liquid.)  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Sec 
Zinc. 

2.  (Collins*  Disinfecting  Powdeb.)  A 
mixture  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  2  parts,  and 
burnt  alum,  I  part.  Uted  either  dry  or  moist- 
ened with  water.    See  Lime. 

3.  (Condy'b  Disinfecting  Fluids.)  So- 
lutions of  the  alkaline  manganates  and  per- 

'  manganates.    See  Manganese. 

4.  (Ellebman's  Deodobising  Fluid.) 
This  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  per- 
chlorides  and  chlorides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. 

"  In  a  report  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  1859,  Drs.  Hofmann  and 
Frankland  stated  that  the  percliloride  of  iron 
was  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  deodoriser 
that  could  be  applied  to  sewage."    (Beaslcy.) 

6.  (Lababbaqub*s  Disinfecting  Solu- 
tion ;  LiQUOB  BODJE   CHLOBINATf,  Ph.  L.  & 

D.)  A  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  '  chloride  of  soda.'  M. 
Labarraque  made  known  this  valuable  disiu- 
fectant  in  1822,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
French  'Society  for  Encouraging  National 
Industry '  for  its  introduction. 

6.    (Lkdoten'b  Disinfecting  Fluid.)    A 

solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  1  part,  in  about  8 

parts  of  water;   or,  of  litharge,  13^  oz.,  in 

nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1'38),  12  oi.,  previuuaV^ 

diluted  with  water,  6  pints.    Sp.  (^.  V40. 


7.  (Sibbt'b  Dnnmcnxa  C 
A  mixture  of  sulphate  < 
lbs.,  sulphate  of  iron,  40  Ifaa, 
sine,  7  lbs.f  And  peat  eharooalt  . 
into  balls. 

h.  Sulphate  of  iron,  20  puti] 
zinc,   10  parts;  tan  or  waste 
powder),  4  parts;  tar  and  oQ,  oft 
as  before.      Used  far  deodoriwi 
&c 

DISLOCATIOXr.  Sv»,  LirxAi 
CATio,  L.  The  forcible  displai 
bone  from  its  socket^  dtber  b 
disease.  The  latter  happens  whei 
forming  the  joint  have  been  < 
some  indepenaent  organio  affectii 
sidcrable  share  of  anatomical  ] 
required  to  detect  the  nature  o 
dents;  and  it  is  much  to  be  h 
students  neglect  to  inform  the 
ciently  on  the  subject."  (Sir 
In  common  cases,  the  bones  may 
replaced  by  forcibly  extending  tli 
should  be  done  as  early  as  posab 
inflammation  sets  in.  The  lati 
combated  by  aperients,  local  ble 
eraut  lotions,  &c  Dislocation 
exist  without  the  fiict  being  n 
swelling  and  inflammation  beinj 
other  causes. 

DISFLACE'MEHT.    See  Peso 

DISTEM'FEB.  A  disease  i 
usually  characterised  by  a  mnui 
nose  and  eyes,  and  a  short  drj 
lowed  by  wasting  of  the  flesh, 
strength  and  spirits.  At  leng 
suflcrs,  and  fits,  paralysis  of  the 
or  convulsions  come  on.  Li 
emetics  are  the  best  remedies, 
much  diarrhcea,  astringents  may  1 
given.  The  violence  of  the  fits  i 
gated  by  the  administration  of  an 
and  by  the  warm  bath.  The  di 
contagious  disease,  and  is  genei 
weakly  and  very  young  dogs, 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  ai 
lowed  by  recovery.  Impatience 
eyes,  obstinate  diarrhora,  spasmodi 
a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  an 
eruption,  are  also  bad  symptonw. 

Distemper  Powders  (Blaae's). 
of  these  is  said  to  be  *awrum 
bisulphide  of  tin.    That  of  anotb 
nostrum  is  a  mixture  of  mercm 
with  a  little  rhubarb  and  ipecacni 

DISTniLAIIOV.  Theevapora 
sequent  condensation  of  the  vapi 
by  means  of  a  still  and  refrigen 
similar  apparatus.  Dbt  siarr 
term  applied  to  the  distillation  ( 
per  »e,  or  without  the  addition 
other  volatile  fluid.  Destbuctt 
TiON  is  the  distillation  of  substi 
peratures  sufficiently  high  to  deoo 
b>j  ^Vi\c^  \3ck«ax  QSAments   aie  ■ 
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tba  wrpaxatiao  of  nhcUiiMa 
:  btnUng-p^^ti,  bj  dUtSlling 
I  >  grsdnallj  incnanng  heat, 
e  product*  which  come  ai 


OB',  Snix,  Ik. 
Tbe  ut  of  the  distiller ;  the 
■piritnona  liqi 
Ic 

r  diatillatiim,  m*  oirried 
r  Orrat  BHIud,  m j  be  divided 
si  operatiani,  Tii.:— 1.  The 
DBtian  of  a  uceharine  inftiBioD 
T^etAblc  iDBtten,  a*  molt, 
,  £c.  2.  The  cooling  of  this 
3.  The  ftrmenlation,  or  piO' 
la  engar  of  the  cooled  wort  is 
tleohol.  4.  The  wpantion  of 
■mad  bj  mcaug  of  a  stilL  and 
Bjr  the  flnt  opeiation.  ibe 
a  fbrmatiDD  of  the  ilcobol  ere 
K  second,  they  are  broaglit  to 
Doat  faTonble  to  the  tnnsfor- 
kca  place  id  the  third,  aftur 
cBains  to  free  the  product  of 
OD  from  the  fareig;n  mstter  with 
isociated;  this  is  dooe  in  the 
coTTCctIf  spealiing,  ronititntvs 
of  the  process  which  can  be 

principles  of  the  flnt  three  of 
:  opeiationi  ire  noticed  in  the 
FSG,    PEBUByTXTION,    &C.        It 

Men,  that  the  amjlaceoos  or 
r  of  the  fctaio  is  flirt  'sarcbsri- 
niids  cunverted  into  alcohol, 
BB  pncantions  are  necenarj  to 
occH  snrceairul  and  economical 
Ibe  diitilleries  of  Great  Uritain 

snslopons  tiactharine  hnhstniu'es 
i,  m  whicli  ca't  the  v^etahle 
pr)<»ciitlal  t'>  the  fiTinalion  of 
wdjpment,  and  merel; reqiiirea 
ninsatiT  of  a  proixT  icmpera- 
aij  to  be  sabjiilvd  to  immediate 
L  In  genenl,  howeTer,  the 
pint  in  I^gLind  are  the  vurious 
Bii  lariejr,  r;r,  msiie,  and  rice 
•■winl;  emploiicd.  Tlicse  are 
1  niicd  with  bruised  null,  in 
foitioni,  and  are  maHhed  in  a 
MTto  milled  (Train.  The  fennen- 
in<d  on  nntil  tbe  ilenntv  of  the 

Ml  bj  an  in>tniiurnt  culled  a 
'"■   WTien  tliiii  point " 


mitteil  t 


ilillHt 


generally  called  '  low  wines,'  and  haxe  a  ipe- 
dflc  gravity  of  abuat  -975.  By  rectification 
or  'doQbling.'  a  cmdo  milky  spirits  abounding 
in  oil,  at  first  comes  over,  fijlowed  by  clear 
spirit,  which  is  received  in  ■  separate  TesaeL 
""  >ces8  is  continued   until  tlie  alcoholio 

of  the  distilled  liquor  has  considerably 
diminished,  wbCD  the  remaining  weak  spirit 
that  distill  over,  called  'faints,'  is  caught 
separately,  and  miicd  with  the  low  viiujs,  pre- 
psmitory  to  another  distillation.  ThestrongHst 
spirit  passes  over  flret,  and  the  condensed 
liquor  gradoalty  becomes  wesker,  nntil  it  ceases 
to  contain  slcobol.  By  receiiing  in  separate 
vessels  any  px-en  portion  of  the  prodact,  spirit 
if  any  required  strenjirlh,  within  certain  limits 
nay  be  obtuiiied.  The  same  object  is  more 
onvenieiitly  efl^ected  by  ■urronntling  the  top 
of  the  capital  of  the  still  with  a  water  bath,  of 
tomperataTC  corresponding  to  that  of  alco- 
}Iic  vapoor  of  the  strength  it  is  desired  to 
obtain.  Thns,  if  ws  keep  the  temperature  of 
at  abont  198°  Fahr.,  we  shall  obtain 
proof  spirit ;  if  at  192°.  a  spirit  20  o.  p. ;  and 
o  on  for  other  strengths. 

It  is  found  from  experience,  and  is  rvadily 
iccoanted  for  by  theory,  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  con- 
dncted,  the  stronger  will  be  the  product,  and 
the  less  quantity  of  oil  or  other  volatile  matter 
iTer  along  with  It.  To  pniraoto 
been  proposed  to  carry  on  the 
process  in  cactw,  bat  on  the  large  scale  this 
'iiu  never  been  adopted.  The  distillation  of 
■he  wash  is  asually  jierformcd  in  a  separate  set 
if  stills  to  those  employed  for  the  rectification 
of  tho  tow  wines.  For  very  strong  and  taste- 
less spirit,  a  thinl  and  even  a  fourth  rectifica- 
tion is  employed,  coigointly  with  other 
metbial',  to  alutruct  the  water,  and  to  remove 

flavour.    A  purtl.tci  of  soap  is  generally  pnt 
tbe  still  with  the  wuih,  to  preveut  cicessive 
frothing. 

We  have  miid  that  the  processes  of  mashinfc, 
ic,  in  tlic  di>ttill(-ry,  are  similar  to  those 
.diiptol  in  brewing  beer.  Vfe  may  add,  that 
■I  richnesa  in  alcohol,  and  not  flavour,  la  the 
ibject  aimed  at  in  the  distiller's  wash,  not 
inly  is  a  large  quantity  of  nnmaltcd  gr^n  cm- 
ployed,  but  the  process  of  boiling  tbe  wort 
with  lu)ps  ia  omitted  nlti^^ber.  The  wort  is 
only  '«et'ut70°rahr.,  and  the  fermcn- 
and  Httenuuti'in  of  the  liquor  jmaheil  as 
poaniltle  by  large  and  repeateil  df>seB  of 
'  of  the  porter  brewers. 


It   01 


Imiqi* 


.   that 


MoTtheaeetoos  tcrnieutation. ;  from  dumaifni   tfrain  is  eontaniinBtcd  with  a 
i  iMn  its  ilcoholie  value.  '.  hijchlr  ucrid  iind  vohitile  fatty  substance,  which 

'•pBcoaofdii'tiltingotr  the  spirit  I  i«  i«w(Tf  ully  intoiicatinp,  and  irritating  to  the 
■sW  'waih  '  or  '  wort,'  n  liydro-  evi'i-  ami  niMtrils,  and  poanwses  iin  odour  very 
flajtd  to  ascertain  the  '  str>'ii}:th  '  {  >imiluT  tii  that  of  »n  ulcuhiilie  solution  of  r^a- 
'tefwM  over.  As  soon  as  this '  nogen,  Thio  uiiivIk'  gut  riil  of  by  dilutjnn  with 
•*Mlb  pdat.the  operation  is  waU-r  and  skilful  n-ctiflcation,  when  most  of  it 
'lki*qBBt  WMh'  moored.  The) pamet  over  with  the  first  and  last '  ninuiuK^ 
■W^fto  tnt  dUUlatioa  sre^tAe  izitenneduite  portion  bcipg  leu  loaded  witU 
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it.  Another  plan  is  to  filter  the  spirit  snccet- 
sively  through  6  or  7  separate  vessels  contuning 
pine  or  willow  charcoal,  hefore  rectifying  it. 
In  some  distilleries  the  contaminated  spirit  is 
well  agitated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
olive  oil,  and  after  repose  decanted,  diluted 
with  water,  and  rectified  as  before.  The  ordi- 
nary com  oil  or  fusel  oil  of  raw  spirit  is  gene- 
rally, for  the  most  part,  intercepted  by  a  self- 
regulating  bath  arranged  between  the  still- head 
and  the  refrigeratory. 

The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  from  yarious 
substances,  and  even  from  pure  sugar,  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  several  opera- 
tions are  conducted.  By  theory,  pure  sugar 
should  yield  51J-  of  alcohol;  but  in  practice 
11*925  galls,  of  proof  spirit  is  the  largest  quan- 
tity which  has  yet  been  obtained  from  112  lbs. 
of  sugar.  By  the  revenue  authorities  this 
weight  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  afford  Hi  galls, 
of  proof  spirit.  The  average  product  is,  per- 
haps, about  1  gal.  of  spirit  of  this  strength  for 
every  10  lbs.  of  sugar.  According  to  Harm- 
stildt,  100  lbs.  of  starch  yield  35  lbs.  of  alcohol, 
or  7*8  galls,  of  proof  spirit ;  and  100  lbs.  of  the 
following  grains  produce  the  accompanying 
quantities  by  weight  of  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  *S^27, 
or  containing  45^  of  pure  alcohol : — wheat,  40 
to  45|;  rye,  86  to  42$  {  barley,  40} ;  oats,  36} ; 
buckwheat,  40f ;  maize,  40} ;  the  mean  benig 
3*47  galls,  of  proof  spirit.  It  is  found  that  a 
bushel  of  good  malt  yields  2  galls,  of  proof  spirit, 
and  that  the  largest  quantity  of  proof  spirit 
obtained  from  raw  grain,  mashed  with  I 
or  i  of  mult,  does  not  exceed  22  galls,  per 
quarter. 

The  distiller  is  allowed  to  produce  worts 
from  any  substance,  and  at  any  specific  gra- 
vity, provided  such  gravity  can  be  correctly 
ascertained  by  the  saccharomcter  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  He  is  not, 
however,  allowed  to  mash  and  distil  at  the  same 
time.  See  Alcohol,  Brandy,  Fisbmenta- 
TiON,  Fusel  Oil,  Gin,  Still,  &c. 

DISTOR'TIOHS.  Sec  Spine,  Stbabismus, 
SuBOEBY  (Popular),  &c. 

DIURE'SIS.    See  Ubine. 

DIURETICS,  i^n.  Diitbetioa,  L.  Medi- 
cines which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine. 
The  principal  diuretics  are — aqueous  fluids, 
which  act  by  increasing  the  watery  portion  of 
the  blood,  and — substances  which  promote  the 
action  of  the  kidneys.  Most  of  the  first  pro- 
duce copious  diuresis,  if  the  skin  is  kept  cool. 
Among  the  last  are  acetate,  bitartrate,  and 
nitrate  of  potassa;  oils  of  juniper,  turpen- 
tine, cajeput,  and  copaiba ;  dilute  spirit^  and 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre;  decoction  of  common 
broom,  &c. 

DIYXDIYI.  An  astringent  substance  im- 
ported from  Jamaica.  It  contains  above  5} 
of  tannin ;  whilst  gall-nuts  contiun  less  than 
3*5},  and  the  best  oak-bark  only  1*35}.  Hence 
its  value  in  tanning. 

DOBEREIHE&'S  LAHP.  A  portable  appa- 
ntuB  far  obtuning  instantaneous  Ught  \i^  tYie 


action  of  a  let  of  li jdrogen  on  a  i 
spongy  platinunL 

DOCIMACT   or  D0CZXA8V 
Aasayino. 

BOOBS.  Much  annqyanee  isi 
perienced  from  the  cmking  of 
may  be  prevented  by  rubbing  a 
a  mixture  of  tallow  and  black 
hinges ;  or  by  applying  to  tbem 
a  little  sweet  <H1,  onoe  or  twiec 
trifling  trouble  and  expense  (a  p 
twelvemonth)  will  be  amply  re 
noiselessuess  and  greater  durabi 
vent  the  noise  of  doors  slamming 
of  vulcanised  India  rubber,  ooi 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  reodve  tli 

DOSE.  In  medicine  the  qua 
prescribed  at  one  time.  The  i 
cinals  vary  with  the  sex,  age, 
constitutional  strength,  habituat 
syncrasies  of  individuals.  Diff 
stances,  especially  of  dimate,  ex 
portant  influence  on  the  activity 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  Eng! 
northern  countries  of  Europe  bei 
doses  in  their  own  climates,  th 
remove  to  wanner  latitudes.  W 
appears  to  promote  the  action 
cinals,  whiUt  cold  acts  in  a 
Nor  does  the  same  rule  apply  to 
Calomel,  for  instance,  is  generall 
by  children  thau  by  adults;  while 
them  more  powerfully,  and  req 
to  be  diminished  considerably  bt 
cated  by  mere  calculation  or  anali 
medicines. 

Prescribers  ought  not  to  fa 
action  of  medicines  is  not  simpli 
to  the  amount,  but  that  eadi 
dose  below  which  it  either  prod 
or  one  contrary  to  that  which  « 
produce.  Dr.  Paris  remarks,  " 
doses  are  disposed  to  produce  loc 
general  effects ;"  and  Dr.  Barlow 
opinion  that  "practitioners  of 
cially  in  the  treatment  of  chr 
from  requiring  an  obvious  effect  I 
administered."  Adult  women  a 
quire  only  three  fourths  the  full 
The  following  rules  and  taU 
framed,  chiefly  with  reference  ti 
Dr.  R.  K.  Griffith  correctly  c 
scheme  can  be  devised,  founded 
to  which  there  are  not  many  en 

I.  Formula  ofDr,  Yoi 

For  children  under  12  years,  th 
medicinee  must  be  diminished  ta : 
of  the  age  to  the  age  ineretued  In 
2  years,  the  dose  will  be  l-7th  * 
adult, 

2 


for 


2  +  12 


s:1.7 
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•eal  Zbilr  iff  OArsnri. 
lappoaa  tlia  do«e  to  be  li  or 

requit*         A  or  6  gniiu- 

V  4  or  B  grmioH. 

H  I  or  10  ftnini. 

J  or  16  grain,. 

„  I  or  1  drachni. 

„  j  or  2  •cnplri. 

B  fbU  doM,  or  1  or  1  druhm. 


jicat  TaiU  of  Phobbus. 

S6  50  2S-40  80  le  12  8  6  2 

f    t    1      I  1    i  iii 


'v.]  Sfn.  Sdcchb  baTB.  A 
mich  employed  b;  hydio- 
r  tbe  Tcllpf  of  local  affectioni, 
lealtbT  ptimuliu  to  tint  whole 
racbe  «nui(t<  of  ■  lingle  jrt  of 
ing  in  aiie  frms  the  thicknen 
It  of  ■  man'!  1110 ;  it  i*  pro- 
E>t  force,  filing  from  above, 
'  lidp,  Dpon  R  pnrticulAT  part  uf 
BlTH  (Shower). 
nOHS.  See  Fowsek. 
L  Sfa.  Dsji'ciNK.  Ked  BMW 
tLOOn.  A  pecoKnr  Tcgetable 
fred  bf  U.  MeWnlrc  io  <lra. 

n'lUood  ii  diuolveil  in  ak'ohol. 
ihaml,  canrentrati^,  and  pn^ 
«U  water ;  the  red,  iiponpv  pre 
vtdird,  neulrai;.ed  witli  dilut. 
■(un  liberated,  and  well  wubed 

DncoDiiie  baa  a  tine  ml  enloi 
BdeRHu,  aud    flexible ;  it  tuiu.-* 

Tie  imallcit  ijnantity  of  cxr- 
'■  a  Utering  paper  ma;  lie  dc- 
fbtf  af  dracouine,  tliu  jellow 
Ij  imiog  red. 

UUD.  .sy».  S*sori«  11114- 
rwli  nd.rolournd  n->iii,  iibtniiit'il 
pmnirf  the  (reim<  CoJaHHi.   Itt 

Imp,  ii  a  ^rk  bnlwlli^h.red 
riglit  red.  It  ia  friiible.  Iireaki 
«  fracture,  and  bu*  ■  >p.  Kr.  nol 
1196  or  1197,  Wlien  |<urc,  il 
"I  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oiK 
ni,  faaiuparirnt  H)lationii.  Adul- 
■ititiaiu  dngoD'a  hliiod  in  only 
•  udjacki  t^  rich  colour  of  the 
I    cliicS; 

'Fnp.  1.  Shell- 
N  fttm  1^  be.  and  add, 


mix  well,  itir  in  red  aander'a  wood,  11  lb.,  and 
Venetinn  red.  }  lb.  (botb  in  fine  powder);  aud 
form  the  maaa  into  aticka- 
S.  A*  the  laat,  omitting  tbe  red  Tenntian. 
DBAUOHT,     S^.  Hahbtus,  L.    A  linRle 
doee  of  lii|uid  medicine,  tuually  diapenaed  in  one- 
~  .a-half-oance  or  two-ounce  phiala.  DrmugUta 
atmoit  eicliuirely  eitemporaneona   com- 
ponndis  and  differ   from  'miiturea'  only  in 
containing  one  doee;  whereai  mi itnres contain 
leveral.    The  latter  bave  now  very  generally 
■nperaeded  draogbti  among  all  but  the  higber 
dauea,    wbrn   tbe   daw   is   to  be   freqaentl; 
repeated.     Draughta  poue«a  the  advantagea  of 
extreme  convenience,  and,  fWim  only  one  pbial 
being  opened  »t  a  time,  of  preaerving  the  pre- 
paration better  thnn  when  it  ia  eiposed  to  the 
~ '~  bj  the  freqaent  removil  of  tbe  cork.  They 
uaually  taken  from  a   wine-glaaa,  which 
th^  aboQt  ltd!  fill. 

In  the  preparation  of  drsnght*  the  aame  pre- 

utiona  are  obKrred  aa  are  pointed  out  nnder 

MiiTTBE  i  rrgsrd  bi'ing  had  to  the  inereaHd 

irthodoae.    Th«  ingredienta  iif  a  lix- 

LXtnre,  for  example,  containing  (lay) 

12  doses,  may  be  equally  dintrihuted  among  > 

iKht-pbinln,  after  which  each  may  be 

filled    np   with    diitilled  water,   or  any  other 

simple  vehiele.     In  moat  c»e^  a  little  aynip 

may  be  advuitaffooiuly  added.     Id  many  In- 

'ancea  no  addition  will  be  rei^uired.  the  diieea 

'  cacb  form  of  preparation  being  the  aame. 

The  following  lire  uivfnl  formnliD,  which  will 

rve  01  eiampiv*  fcjr  othen  of  the  cUiH-     The 

imber  might  be  easily   multiplied,  and,   in- 

deeil,  might  be  extended  in  aa  to  include  }th( 

of  the    whole    materia   medica;    bnt    mch  • 

plun  would   lead  ti>  nselcas    repetltiona,  and 

occupy    much    apace.     See    MiXTCBB,    Pbb- 

Dranght,  Abemathy'a,   See  Abebketut  Mb- 

Draoght,  Ace'tate  of  A]iuna"iti*-  Sy». 
HArsTua  AUXUMJi  acetatis,  L.  Prrp,  1, 
(St.  R.  HoHp.)  Solution  of  acetate  of  Buiniouia. 
4  fl.  dra.  I  water  to  iHokc  li  fi.  oz. 

2.  (Dr.l'ariii.)  Camphormiiture,  IJ  fl.ox.; 
]ii|uor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  4  fl.  drs.  i  anti- 
moninl  wine.  20  drop« ;  mix.    Aa  a  refrigerant 

(I  dinph'iretir  in   febrile  aA'cctionai    lakoa 


lute  in  th,'.   .      ^ 

Draught,  Ac'etats  ofPotu'M.     Sifn.  Hat's- 

TCfl     POTASfl-t     ACKTITIB.     L.  Pn'p.        (Mid. 

Il.^ap.)     Acetate  i.t  puliuiKi,  SO  gri.j  bicarlw- 
nute  of  potnaMi.  2U  gr«.;  peppermint  water, 
1  fl.  az.     Diuretic,  anlai^id,  and  laiatire. 
Draught,    Anunoni'acaL       Sji.     HAUsrrB 

AHSiOMACALia.       H.       AMMOKl.E.       L.  PrfJ>. 

(Itrandr.)  Liignorot' ammonia.  2U  to  30  drop* ; 
e<mij>nunil  tincture  of  canlomoma  and  tinc- 
ture of  p'nlian,  of  each,  i  H.  dr.;  camphor 
■     ure,  U    H.  ■  -        •       ■    -' 


r 
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drope;  pimento  water  and  syrnp  of  poppies, 
of  each,  2  dn. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Copland.)  Nitre,  6  gn. ;  landanum,  12 
drops;  compound  spirit  of  ether,  1  fl.  dr.; 
syrup  of  poppies,  2  fl.  drs. ;  camphor  mixture, 
9  fl.  drs. 

3.  (Ellis.)  Tincture  of  opium,  16  to  25 
drops;  syrup  of  poppies,  2  fl.  drs.;  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  1  fl.  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1\  fl.  oz. 

4.  As  the  above,  but  substituting  a  like 
quantity  of  solution  of  either  acetate  or  hy- 
drochlorate  of  morphia  in  lieu  of  the  lauda* 
num.  All  the  above  are  g^ven  as  soothing 
draughts  to  allay  pain  and  produce  sleep, 
especially  the  last  thing  at  night.  No.  4  is 
to  be  preferred  if  there  are  febrile  symptoms 
present. 

Draught,  Antac'id.  Ifyn,  Haubtus  ant- 
ACIDU8,  L.  Prep.  1.  Bicarbonate  of  soda, 
20  grs. ;  tincture  of  calumba,  8  fl.  drs. ;  tinc- 
ture of  hops,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
2  fl.  drs. ;  water,  6  fl.  drs.  To  improve  the 
appetite  in  heartburn  and  dyspepsia ;  taken  1 
hour  before  a  meal. 

2.  Liquor  of  ammonia,  16  drops ;  syrup  of 
saffron,  2  fl.  drs.;  infusion  of  gentian,  3  fl. 
drs.;  water,  7  fl.  drs.  As  the  last,  taken 
occasionally,  especially  in  debility,  low  spirits, 
&c. 

3.  (Collier.)  Compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, 1  fl.  dr.;  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia  (fluid  magnesia),  9  fl.  drs.;  simple 
syrup,  2  fl.  drs.  Twice  a  day;  in  dyspepsia, 
heartburn,  &c.,  especially  in  gouty  patients. 

4.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Magnesia,  1  dr.;  pep< 
permint  water,  li  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  orange 
peel,  1  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia,  &c.,  with  acidity 
or  diarrhoea. 

6.  As  No.  1,  but  using  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa  for  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  acidity, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  accompanied  by  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

6.  Prepared  chalk,  30  grs.;  spirit  of  nut- 
meg and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each,  12  to  20 
drops;  syrup  of  saffron,  3  drs.;  cinnamon 
water,  1  fl.  oz.  In  acidity,  with  extreme  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels. 

Draught,  Anti-arthrit'ic.  8ifn.  Haubtus 
ABTi-ABTUSiTicrs,  L.  Prep,  1.  'Hncture  of 
colchicum  seeds  (Ph.  L.),  1  to  li  fl.  dr. ;  syrup 
of  orange  peel  2^  fl.  drs. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  In 
gout;  taken  over-night,  followed  by  another 
in  the  morning. 

2.  (Brande.)  Wine  of  colchicum,  ^  fl.  dr. ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  15  grs.;  cinnamon 
water,  |  fl.  oz. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.    As  the  last. 

8.  (Sir  C.  Scudamore.)  Magnesia,  18  gn, ; 
Epsom  salts,  li  dr.;  vinegar  of  colchicum, 
li  fl.  dr.;  simple  syrup,  1  fl.  dr.;  cinnamon 
water,  9  fl.  drs.    As  the  last. 

4.  (Sir  H.  Halford's  Gout  Peeventite.) 
From  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  1^  fl.  oz. ; 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  1  fl.  dr.;  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  15  grs. 

J>njight,  Anti-Bflthmafic  Syn.  HAU&TUft 
Airri'ASTHMATicuB,  L.     Prep>    VVnegaT   of 


squills,  I  fl.  dr.;  ipefcnanha  vim^ 
cinnamon  water,  l^fl.  os.  EzpeelR 
to  be  taken  three  timee  Vuly  i 
attack. 

Draught,  Anti-emetle.  %».  & 
Ti-BXETicus,  L.  jPrep.  1.  Juieei 
liquor  opii  aedatiTua,  10  drops  (or 
15  drops);  ether,  20  dropa;  oq 
drs. ;  water,  q.  a. 

2.  (Haubtus  Airn-sinn7cus 
P.C.)  Bicarbonate  of  potassa,  80 1 
juice,  4  drs. ;  tjrap  of  lemon,  1  m 
oz. ;  mix  quickly,  and  tie  down  thi 
check  nausea  and  vomiting.  Hm 
given  effurveecing. 

Draught,  Anti-hyiter'ie.  Ays. 
AKTI-HTSTEBICUS^  L.  Prep.  Opt 
tassium,  1  g^.;  lettuce  water  (dis 
oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  1| 
5i  fl.  oz. ;  for  6  draughts.  One  t 
when  the  fit  is  expected,  and  a  seec 
an  hour.  Should  the  fit  come  a 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
minutes  until  8  or  4  have  been 
administered.  The  symptoms,  b 
tense,  are  generally  either  at  ones  i 
greatly  alleviated  by  this  treatmsDl 

Draught,  AntiUth'ic.  %».  Hav 
LiTHious,  L.  Prep,  1,  (7enablei 
8  grs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  gn 
water,  8  fl.  oz.    For  a  draught;  in 

2.  (Dr.  Paris.)    Carbonate  of  sod 
tincture  of  calumba,   1   fl.  dr.;   i 
quassia,  1  fl.  oz.;  water,  3  fl.  drs. 
si  a  and  gravel,  attended  with  the 
diathesis. 

Draught,  Anti-nenral'gie.     Sgn, 

ANTI-NEU&ALGICUB,  H.  NABCOTUTJi 

( Jeston.)  Narcotine,  2  g^ ;  diluted 
acid,  20  drops;  infusion  of  rosei, 
One  every  2  hours  in  the  intermiMii 
ralgia. 

Draught,  Antisep'tio.  J^  Hait 
BEFTICU8,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Colliei 
tion  of  ycllowj  bark,  1  fl.  oz. ;  ( 
opium,  5  drops ;  spirit  of  pimento 
of  each,  2  fl.  drs.  In  putrid  fevec% 
&c. 

Draught,   Antiipasmod'ic.    %•. 

ANTIBFASMODICUS,  L.  Prep,  1.  (I 
Tincture  of  castor,  1  fl.  dr. ;  sulph 
10  drops;  peppermint  water,  11  fl. 
In  hysteria,  and  that  species  of  irre 
cular  action  dependent  on  debility. 

2.  (Dr.  Gregory.)    Fetid  spirit  d 
i  to  1  fl.  dr.;  camphor  miztuitb 
syrup  of  saffron,  1  fl.  dr.     In  cases  c 
with  low  spirits,  debility,  Ac 

3.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Musk  miz 
drs. ;  liquor  of  ammonia,  16  drop 
of  castor,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppM 
miz.  Three  or  four  times  daily, 
and  convulsive  affections,  after  the  1 
been  well  cleared  by  some  aperient 

y    4.  ^A.  T.  Thomson.)      Oil  of  i 
\^so^\  inaiiSQiaAas  ^  ^BEV\^daMtai 


mint  water,  10  fl.  dn. ;  mix. 
•puaik  of  tb«  itonuch. 
'ri^tl.      Sym.  Hadbtcs  ape- 
p.      1.    (Paiia.)    InfnuoD  of 

of  aeiuim,  of  emch,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
w.  1  dr. ;  mix. 

Mom  Mlta,  4  dn. ;  tiQctare  of 
. ;  'jrup  of  ginger.  1  fL  dr. ; 
l>tile,    SO    drop*;    infouoii  of 

)  Tsrtiate  of  potun,  3  dn. ; 
m  mud  lyrup  of  ■afTron.  of  each, 
of  aenns,  11  oi.  The  abave 
■ntii,  And  ID  their  compocition 
iMDbla    the    ordiniry    •'bUck 


■civo  ^  Tl.y^a,  (Dr.  Barker.) 
potaaaa.  73  gn. ;  carbonate  of 
«ater,  q.  a.;  diuotf«  the  two  in 
a,  niix  xhe  ■olutioni,  and  drink 
dngt  in  the  aame  va;  aa  aodA 

^.}  Uicarbonatc  of  aoda,  1  dr. ; 
XM  tit  aoda,  2  dn.;  diMolve  in 
f  •  glwafiil  of  cold  watdr;  and 
sother  liko  quantity  of  water, 
BtioD  tartaric  acid,  40  gn.,  and 
ft  peel,  11  d.  dr.;  and  diink  it 

Potaoio-twtiate  of  soda,  8  dn. ; 
t  Boda,  40  gra. ;  diiiolve,  and  add 
L  oc  S  table- (poonfnla. 
.)  Crram  ot  tartar,  3  dn. ;  car- 
da,  H  dra. ;  throw  them  intu  a 
ottle  Ihm  parU  flUed  with  cold 
inmediateljr,  and  wire  dOKT  "'"" 
lart  throe  are  eiiiaplei  of 

1BTESCI90    &£II>L[TZ   WITEB,  and 

£ne  aperients.  The  method  of 
I  naj-  be  raried  by  mixing  the  drj* 
[ia  toe  powder)  oD  apii'Ofofpapei 
Bg  the  miitnre  luddenly  into 
nh  fUUd  with  water,  and  drinking 
Ukt  cSerreMing.    See  C. 

lif'patita.  See  DiynaB  DBAroHT. 
,  iimtt'ic.     Sg».  Akouaiic  a>t- 

MR;  U^UnrS  ABOM:kTICT-i,  L. 
liani^  confection.  1  Jr. ;  apirit 
ak  t  <b. ;  rrmp  of  rofTruii,  2  dm. 
ntir,  9  a.  dn.  Eiivllent  in  ilva- 
ik  Kidit J,  and  in  diarrhu'U,  prectdvd 
linl. 

ilOt  COlC  MM.  —  St.  B-  Hoiip.) 
nibttian,  1  dr.;  infaiion  of  rliubiirb 
■WD  mter.  of  nch,  G  II-  lin.  In 
■•Idjipepua,  rapeciully  whi^n  there 

■d  Mficncj  of  hilc- 
■■i  tKk"|(Bt.     Syn.  HAtTXTtrs  a- 
Jl*  frtf.    1.  Taunin,  Sgn-j  rre- 
7>lidr.:  ample  ajrup,  2  H.  dn.  i 
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S.  (Thonuon.)  Eitnujt  oflogwood,  ISgn.; 
tinctnre  of  catechu,  1  fl.  dr. ;  cinnamon  water, 
IB  fl.  dr*.     The  above  are  excellent  remedie* 

diarrbcc*  (preceded  by  a  purf^tive),  and  in 
djKnter]',  &i:.    One  may  be  taken  after  each 

Draught,  Black.    See  MiZTtrai. 

Dratight,  Cwa'phOT.     5yii.  Hadbtcb  cav- 

Hoa*.  L.     Frtp.     (Guy's  Hoep.)    Camphor. 

gn- ;  rectifled  spirit,  q.  i.  to  powder;  white 
sugar.  1  dr.i  muciiage,  3  dra.;  water,  1(  fl. 

t.     Anodyne  and  dinplioretic,  &e. 
Draught,  Caa'tor  Oil.     avn.  Hadbtfb  olbi 

icmi,  L-     Prep.    (Guy's  Hoap.)    Caator  oil, 

dra.;  yelk  of  tgg,   C|.  a.  (t  in  no.);  aimplo 

(rup,  1  fl-  dr-;  cassia  or  cinnamon  water,  1 

,  ox.    Aperient. 

Draaght,  Cathar'tle.  £jn.  Haiistubcathab- 
TTCCs,  L.  The  following  are  given  aa  addi- 
tions to  tboae  nnder  Apisiiht  d.,  and  other 
heads  -.—Prpp.  1.  (Dr.  Thomson.)  Tartnts 
if  potaaaa,  6  dn. ;  tincture  of  senna.  1  fl-  dr. ; 
nfanoo  of  senna,  141  B.  dn. ;  ayrupof  saflroii, 
1  fl-  dr- ;  mil.      -  ■      ■• 


I  the  tr 


nrnfr. 


LhL 


■b)   Odk  nLrtnrt,  11  fl.  < 


2.  (ThomMio,)     Epeom  salts  and  manna,  of 
each,  2  drs. ;  infusion  of  rosea,  14  fl.  dn. ;  di- 
sulphuric  acid,  10  drops.     In  inflamma- 
tory atTections,  and  to  check  vomiting  in  low 

9.  (Thotnuon.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 
dr.;  powdered  rhubarb,  20  gn.;  peppermint 
water,  12  fl.  dn.  In  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
costivenesa  and  addity,  taken  an  hone  before 

4.  (TbonuoD.)Ca»toroi1,5fl.dn.;powdcred 
gum,  20  grs.;  rose  water,  I  fl.  oz. ;  compound 
tincture  ut' lavender,  8  drops;  syrup  of  poppies, 
1  fl.  dr-  Id  colic  and  calcnlns.  The  abovu 
difier  from  aperient  draughts  simply  in  their 
grwiter  strength. 

Draught,  Chalk.  Si/ii.  HAFSTUa  okbt^i!, 
L.  Prep.  1-  From  powdered  gum,  chalk, 
and  simple  ayriip,  of  each,  1  dr.;  aromatic 
water  (hs  that  of  caraway,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
pimento,  or  peppermint),  11  fl.  oz. 

2.  (CnAI.TBKATIU>  C-  D.  ;  HaUBTUS  CEETA  BT 

FEURl.  L.— I'Hria.)  Chalk  mixture,  7  d.  dn.; 
compound  mixture  of  iron,  3  fl.  dn.;  semjui- 
carbonate  of  Hmmonia,  G  or  6  ^s.  In  diur- 
rhrea,  piirticularly  in  that  arising  from  debility 

3.  (C.  D-  WITH  BnTBAJini  HaCSTITS  CHKT-E 
COM  UUKO,  L.)— a.  Simple  chalk  mixture  (see 
aboee),    IJ    il.   oz.;     powdered    rhubarb,    12 

t.  (Lond.  IIo»p.)  Commercial  powder  ot 
c^lialk  with  opium,  13  grs. ;  rhubarb,  15  grs. ; 
syrup  of  saflrou  nnil  eoiopound  tincture  of 
ninliinioms,  of  eaeli,  1  dr. ;  caraway  water,  10 
fl.  iln.  In  lii-arthnm,  dys])ep«ia,  and  etitain 
lorma  of  iliorrhrea. 

Draught,  Chlo"nne.  Sy«,  HArsTTH  cnw- 
D.«..  I.  j>rrp.  (Copland.)  Chlorine  water, 
H  n.  ot.  ;  mix,  and  add  ot 


'"Ml^  1  1.  ir.f  Indmnaw,  IJ/i 

Jyrap  ofpoppiog,  I  h,  dr.     One  every  fi  Iioots 


r 
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in  the  worst  form  of  typhus  fever,  and  other 
patrid  dUeancts  &c. 
Drttiight,Cit'rftt6ofAmino'']iiA.  ^i».Hau8TUB 

AK MOKLfi  CITRATIB,  U.  A.  BISQITICABBONATIB 
SFFEBTB80BN8,      L.       ^fep,       (Gu/s     Hosp.) 

ScRquicarhonate  of  ammonia,  20  gnrs. ;  water, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  dinsolve,  and  add  of  lemon  juice,  \  fl. 
oz.  An  Hg^reeable,  cooling,  saline  draught  in 
febrile  cases. 

Draught,  Cit'rata  of  Potas'HU  %».  Haubtus 
FOTAflSf  CITHATI8,  L.  IVisp.  From  carbonate 
of  potus8a,  24  grs.  (or  bicarbonate,  29  gprs.) ; 
water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  lemon 
juice,  6  fl.  drs.  As  the  last.  20  grs.  of 
citric  acid  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lemon 
juice. 

Draught,  Corchlcnm.    See  Auti-abthbitio 

DRAUGHT. 

Dnuight,  Copai'ba.  Syn.  Haubtus  copaiba 
L.  Prep,  (8t.  B.  Hosp.)  Balsam  of  oopaiba, 
I  fl.  dr. ;  mucilage  (thick),  4  fl.  drs. ;  pimento 
water,  3  fl.  drs. ;  water,  5  fl.  drs.  In  gonor- 
rhcea,  &c. 

Draught,  Cough.    See  Miztubb. 

Draught,  Diaphoret'ic.  Syn.  Haustub 
DIAPUOBBTICUB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Collier.)  In- 
fusion of  scrpentary,  \\  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
serpentary,  1  fl.  dr.    Tonic  and  diaphoretic. 

2.  (Thomson.)  Sosquicarbonatc  of  iwtassa, 
20  grs. ;  fresh  lemon  juice,  4  fl.  drs. ;  tartrate 
of  antimony,  \  gr. ;  water,  11  fl.  drs. ;  syrup 
of  poppies,  1  fl.  dr.  Antifebrile  and  diapho- 
retic. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nirt,  6  fl.  drs. ;  camphor  mixture,  10  fl.  drs. ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  10  gprs.;  syrap  of  tolu,  \  fl. 
oz.  Anodyne  and  diaphoretic.  All  the  above 
are  used  in  inflammatory  affections. 

Draught,  Din'ner.  iSyn.  Appbtitbdbauoht; 
Hauhtuh  dictub  ante  cibum.  Prep,  1. 
Tinctures  of  cascarilla,  hops,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  spirit  of  sal-volutile,  ^  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  capsicum,  20  drops;  syrap  of  orange 
peel,  2  drs. ;  water,  1^  fl.  oz. 

2.  Compound  tincture  of  gentian,  \  fl.  oz. ; 
sal-volatile,  \  a  teaspoonful ;  cinnamon  water, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  1 
teaspoonf  uL  Either  of  the  above  to  be  taken 
an  hour  before  a  meal. 

Draught,  Diuretic.  Syn,  Haubtus  diu- 
BBTicuB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Collier.)  Tincture  of 
jalap,  2  fl.  drs.;  vinegar  of  squills,  1  fl.  dr.; 
peppennint  water,  10  fl.  drs. ;  mix. 

2.  (Copland.)  Acetate  of  potassa,  \  dr.; 
infusion  of  quassia  and  cinnamon  water,  of 
Cjich,  6  fl.  drs.;  vinegar  of  squills  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  of  each,  \  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Nitre,  8  grs. ;  tincture  of 
digitalis,  16  drops;  infusion  of  roses»  13  fl. 
drs. ;  syrup  of  roses,  1  fl.  dr. 

4.  (Turner.)  Nitre  and  powdered  gum,  of 
each,  16  g^^. ;  almond  mixture,  \\  fl.  oz.  The 
above  are  usc^  as  diuretics  in  dropsy ;  the  last, 
also  in  scurvy,  and  in  the  incontinence  of  urine 
of  cbUdren. 

JinjigbX,  Donoraa's.     %ft.    D&at3QB!£  ot 


htdbiodati    op  absmc  aid 
Haubtus  htduodatib  amdui 
OTKi,  L.    iVvp.    (IXmofin.) 
driodata  of  arsenic  and  nocny  i 
2  fl.  dra.;  dtrtilled  water,  H  fl. 
ginger,  |  fl.  oi. ;  mil  Ibr  4 
night  and  morning ;  in  lepra. 
and  some  other  oMiaate 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
metallic 

Draught,  Stbrrai'eiBg.  Fnp. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  soA,  80  gia|i 
peppermint  waterp  1^  fl.  oa. ; 
peel,  2  fl.  dn. ;  tincture  of 
tartaric  or  citric  acid*  26  gn. ; 
last,  and  drink  whilst  eflTerfieeing. 
tonic,  and  anti-emetic ;  in 
&c.    (Seeaa^.) 

Draught,  Emet'ie.  fi[y».  HAUBm; 
L.  Prep,  1.  Sulphate  of  sinc^  li| 
grs.;  water,  9  fl.  drs.;  diseolTe.  bi 
poisoning,  and  at  the  oonuneneaaii 
attack  of  ague. 

2.  (Copluid.)  Ipecacnanha,  80  m 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia,  80  gn. ;  n 
capsicum,  SO  drops;  oil  of  cfauM 
drops;  mint  water,  2  fl.  oa.  Asari 
emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  lanii 
other  narcotics. 

3.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Antimonial  wl 
drs. ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  6  fl.  drs. ;  « 
drs.  For  unloading  the  stomach  ii  I 
cases. 

4.  (Mid.    Hosp.)     Tartar    emctifl^ 
ipecacuanha,  20  grs. ;  syrup,  2  fl.  dia] 
10  fl.  drs.    As  the  last. 

6.  (Dr.  Fickford.)  Sulphate  of  line,! 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  4  drs.;  wato^ 
When  it  is  also  desired  to  act  rapidif 
bowels. 

6.  (Rodier.)  Sulphate  of  oopp«;3 
water,  2  fl.  oz.    In  poisoning  by  \uim 

7.  (Sprague.)  Ipecacuanha.  SO  ga 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia,  20  grs.;  ton 
capsicum,  1  fl.  dr. ;  peppermint  witv,- 
In  poisoning  by  narcotics. 

8.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Ipecacusahi,  \ 
ipecacuanha  wine,  2  fl.  drs. ;  wata^ 
drs.  For  unloading  the  stomach  ii  o 
cases. 

9.  (Trousseau.)  Ipecacuanha,  8  grl. 
of  ipecacuanha,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  ^  i 
draughts.  Qne  every  10  minute^  c 
miting  occurs. 

DnuightyS'ther.  iS^a.  HArsruiM 
L.  Prep,  (Neligan.)  Sulphuric  ether, ! 
spermaceti,  3  grs.;  rub  together  (ei 
and  add  of  peppermint  water,  10  fl.  4 
excellent  stimulant  and  antispamodiQ 
symptoms  being  absent. 

Draught,  Ezpw'tonuit.    Bgn,  Hiim 

peotobavb,  L.    Prep,  1.  (OoUier.)  1 

of  ammoniacum  and  almonds*  of  eM 

drs. ;  tincture  of  squilla,  12  dnpa    1b 

\ 'ueA«,  cloQiuc  cou^hs^  Ac 


DRAUGHT— DBA,  WINGS. 


f.  1.  'nnetnncfheDlMiie.SO 
ap  of  mAoo,  1  fl.  dr.;  mler, 
djn«  and  nporiflc  CTairf  to 
Batemcnt,  uid  indocs  ileep, 
ta  inadmiinble. 
AXO  IQT^LU  D.  ;  H^iTeTm 
•ciuJL.  L.— Dr.  Btm.)  Ei- 
k  S  gr*. ;  tinctora  of  •quills,  10 
itjie  i^d,  6  dmpt ;  water,  I| 


A.  Prep.  1.  (Dotunan.)  Cj- 
ttm,  1  gr. ;  *7nip  of  lemoni,  \ 
ntcr,  7i  fl.  OL  For  8  dnnghti. 


™{or 


imple 


.;  Wkter,  8t  fl. 
bangbla-  One,  two,  or  three 
in  piftrodjnia.  and  ill  those 
nu  and  hjgleriral  ollections 
I  iiiMiiii  irritability,  mental 
ji  a  caaa  that  came  onder  oar 
h  life  wu  an  absolate  bardeo 
T^ef  wa*  aflbrded  by  the  first 
4  or  &  efinted  a  comparative 
almort  erer;  other  remedy  bad 

HMC'l.      Sjn.   ]ut.KN:iI0'8   OOK- 

tSKt.vaB.Ti  Haebtus  coiiula- 
k  Prrp.  From  tartar  emetic, 
of  pCfi[nec,  S  fl-  dn. ;  oran^- 
1^  fl.  01.     Efery  two  boon  in 

u'attn,  %■.  HicrtTTB  laxahb, 
8ee  Apkbtit't  DHAroHTs. 
pbcd.)  InrnnDTi  ot  eeana  and 
rtnrm  of  gentian,  of  each,  6  fl. 
•  of  pntaiu,  20  to  30  gn. ;  ei- 
Bcnm,  30  to  40  gn. ;  compound 
«damom«,  1}  fl.  dr.  ApcriEnt, 
d  aHiratiTe. 

Iv'phU.  SjfM.  HAraTTB  hos- 
Vi^.   (Brera.)    Morphia,  ^  gr. 


freah  lemon  juice,  }  fl.  oi. ;  peppermint  water, 
1  fl.  01.;  laodanaiD,  25  drops  j  symp  of  toln, 
1  fl.  dr.  To  pTucure  sleep  in  the  majoriiy  of 
diieaaea.     (Sec  abore.) 

Drantht,  Hni  Vom'lea.  Syn.  HArBn-3 
waciB  TOMici.  L.  Prep.  (l)r.  Joy.)  Niix 
TOtnio  (in  fine  powder),  3  gr*. ;  powdureil 
gnm.  iidra. ;  componnd  tincture  of  cardauiiiiui, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  cinnamon  water,  lU  fl.  dra.  Djurstic, 
mvcotic,  atimulant,  and  ionic  j  in  paralyaix, 
'  npoteace,  debility,  Ik.,  nniecompanied  by 
ifiammatioQ  of  tlie  nerroos  centrei.  Stv 
Stbichmia. 

Draught,  Befri''rannt,  8gn.  Haestitb  iib- 
FRIsaoASB,  L.  Frep.  1.  Carbimate  of  poloiua, 
£0  gn.  i  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  spirit 
of  nutmeg,  |  fl.  dr.;  water,  1}  fl.  oz. 

"    (Thomson.)     Nitre,  12  gn.i  almond  mix- 


te  of  potOMU,  20  grt.  ; 
e,  20  drop*;  ivrup  of  orange 
incture  of  orange  peel, }  fl.  dr. ; 
;  mix,  and  add  a  large  tttble- 
□on  Juice.      In   indanmutory 


1  fl.  dr.; 

of  acetic  acid 
At    bed-tin 


ly^dSoL 


11  t 


laybe 


Imttle.  ^m.  HArBTPB  hab- 
ofiAiCT,  L.  Fnp.  1.  (St.  B. 
^Dom,  II  to  20  drops  ;  fl;rriip  of 
lldr.;  pimento  water,  3  fl.  dra. ; 
l    To  isdoce  sleep  in  slight  cilbcb, 

.  Tboinnn.)      Camphor  mii 
ibnin,  86  diopa  1  •nlpharic  ether 
■ftm,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.     lu 


<•.)    Carbonate  of 


t  11-  o«' ;  water.  1  fl. 

I    fl.  dt-i    symp  of 

stara  of  hemlock,  10 

inibtbOitj. 


EirBBTaBCIHO- 

'ie.  See  Dihvbb  Dsausbt, 


i,X)gn. 


peel,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
water.  H  fl.  <> 
ipoooFnl   of  1 


Dranght,     Saline'. 
Drauoht,  to. 
Srangbt,  Sto 

Sranght,  Ton'le.  Syn.  STsBHS-THBiciira' 
lAuoHT  [  Haustob  Tosicua,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Collier.)  Dianlphate  of  quinine,  2  gra. ;  tinc- 
ture of  orange  peel.  1  fl.  dr. ;  diluted  sulphuric 
add,  6  drops;  laudanum,  10  drops;  intusion 
of  caecarilla,  11  U.  oz.  In  pyroeia,  he.,  1  hour 
before  dinner. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Infusion  of  yellov 
irk,  \\  fl.  01.  i  coinpoaud  tini-ture  of  cin- 
chona, 1  fl,  dr. ;  powdered  cinchuna,  40  gra. ; 
lyrup  of  orange  peel,  \  fl.  dr.  In  intennittents 
ind  arute  rhenmatiains. 

3.  (Thnmaon.)  Infnsion  of  casearilU.  \\ 
fl-  oz- 1  tincture  of  caacarilla  and  ginger,  of 
each,  1  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia,  ariaing  from 
intemperance. 

4.  (Walton.)  Infusion  of  cascarilln,  9  fl. 
dra. ;  tinctures  of  rhnbarh  and  ginger,  of  each, 
1  fl,  dr.;  sjnip  of  aaffion.  \  fl.  dr.;  ammonia- 
citrate  of  iron,  6  grs. ;  tjnctnre  of  capsii^m,  5 
dmps.  In  anemia,  and  delriUty  accompanied 
by  pslenesB  and  relaxation. 

Dranght,  Tar'mifligs.     Si/n.  Hapsttb  tbb- 

MIFTQCS,     H,     AKTHKLMINTHICFS,     L.       Pnp. 

(M.  Levnfher.)  Caatflr  oil,  4  drs, ;  eaaenfe  of 
tarpcntine,  2  drs. ;  mint  water.  2  fl,  oi. ;  *yrup, 
1  H.  oi. ;  powdered  gum,  2  drs.;  for  an  emul- 

DRAT'IKQS.  Chalk  and  pencil  drawings 
mav  be  flied,  so  as  not  to  auff'er  from  sliglit 
alirasioii,  by  niaahing  them  with  skimmed  milk, 
or  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little 
iainglaaa  or  gum.  When  the  flrrt  is  used,  great; 
care  mu»t  be  taken  to  deprive  it  of  tlie  whole 
of  tlie  cream,  as  the  latter  subsUnce  would 
the  drawing  to  look  etreaky.     An  easj 


Iwayo 


of  applying  these  fluida  ii  to  ponr  thetn 
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DRENCHES— DBOPS. 


into  a  shallow  vessel,  and  to  lay  the  drawing 
flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  after  which 
it  should  be  gently  removed  and  placed  on 
white  blotting-paper,  in  an  inclined  position, 
to  drain  nnd  dry. 

DREHCHES/  Si^n.  Duivjlb,  In  veterinary 
practice,  these  terms  nre  applied  to  liquid  me- 
dicines or  mixtures  which  are  administered  to 
horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  chiefly  to  the  latter. 
A  drench  for  a  uoksk  should  not  be  less  than 
half  a  pint,  nor  more  than  a  quart ;  about  a 
pint  is,  perhaps,  the  best  quantity;  that  for  a 
cow  or  ox  should  measure  about  a  quart,  and 
not  more  than  about  5  half-pints.  See  Vete- 
BiNABY  Medicine.  . 

DBES'SnrO.  In  the  industrial  aHs,  a  pre- 
paration of  gum,  starch,  size,  &c,,  employ^  in 
8ti£Fcning  or  '  finishing  off '  textile  fabrics  and 
paper.  In  turger^y  the  term  is  appropriated 
to  any  application  to'  a  wound  or  sore,  made 
by  means  of  lint,  linen,  or  leather.  SiiCFUS 
BKBSSIHO  is  simple  cerate  or  spermaceti  cerate. 
Among  cooke,  the  stufiing  of  fowls,  pork,  veal, 
&c.,  is  commonly  culled  '  dressing.' 

DRIVES  (Summer).  See  Gingbb  Bbeb, 
Lemonade,  Surbbet,  &c. 

DROP.    See  Meabubeb. 

DROPS  (Confectionery).  These  arc  confec- 
tions of  which  the  principal  basis  is  sugar. 
They  differ  from  lozenges  chiefly  in  the  ingre- 
dients being  combined  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Occasionally,  they  are  medicated. 

JPrep,  Double  refined  sugar  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  pas5Uid  through  a  hair  sieve  (not 
too  fine),  and  afterwards  through  a  gauze 
sieve,  to  take  out  the  fine  dust,  which  would 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  drop.  It  is  then 
])ut  into  a  clean  pan,  and  moistened  with  any 
favorite  aromatic,  as  ruse  or  orange- fiower 
water,  added  slowly,  stirring  it  with  a  paddle 
all  the  time,  from  which  the  sugar  will  fall  as 
soon  as  it  is  moist  enough,  without  sticking. 
The  colouring  (if  any)  is  next  added,  in  the 


liquid  state,  or  in  very  fine  powder.    A  small,    Candy. 


consisting  enentiany   of  two 
covered  with  bollowa.    A  sheet 
and  soft  compoeitioiiy  on  being 
the  rollers,  is  at  once  converted  iBto 
symmetrical  drops*  the  npper  end 
being  moulded  by  the 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lollen. 

INO,    CONFECTIOX,  EBflSNCI^  SXAOi: 

tioner*s),  Sugab  Pluxs. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  thi 
eonfeetumery  drops  ^pt  in  the 

Dropa,   Aoid'nlntad.       8gm. 
Prep,    Tartaric  acid,  i  ox.,  di 
little  water,  is  added  to  each  Ibi  ef 
above ;  with  essence  of  lemon, 
gonelle  pear,  to  flavour,  as  desired. 

Dropiy  Chocolate.    Prep, 
is  reduced  to  fine  powdor  by 
added  to  powdered  white  iogar,  I 
the  mixture  is  made  into  drops 
being  taken  to  avoid  heating  it  a 

Drops,  Cof 'fee.    Prep,    A  d 
trated  infusion  of  coffeei,  1  oc,  is 
lb.  of  sugar. 

Drops,  Fmit.    These  are 
to  the  general  description.    (See 
flavouring  essences  (volatile  oils  or 
lemon,   orange,   citron,  raspbeny, 
IK>ar,  kc.)  not  being  added  until 
melted,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  posdbl^ 
evaporation.    Tlie  colouring  matter 
uny   of  the  transparent '  stains' 
ployed  for  cakes,  jellies,  and  conl 
this  way  aro  made  the  majority  of 
class  fruit  drops  and  bon-bons  of 
bakers.    In  some  cases  the  plan  if 
adding  the  clarified  concentrated  j 
of  the  fruit,  to  the  sugar.    Ons 
raspberry  and  currant  (red  and  bhdk} 
are  made  in  this  way. 

Drops,  Gin'ger.  Prep,  F^m  c«H 
tincture  of  ginger,  as  above.  An  voMm 
is  made  in  the  way  described  under  Qi: 


prepandi 


ths 


jne^t 


polished  copper,  or  tinned-copper  pan,  fur- 
nished with  a  lip,  is  now  one  half  or  three 
parts  filled  with  the  paste,  and  placed  over  the 
fire,  or  over  tlie  hole  of  a  stove,  or  preferably 
on  a  sand  bath,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with 
a  little  bone  or  glass  spatula  until  it  becomes 
liquid.  As  soon  as  it  almost  boils,  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  if  it  is  too  moist,  a  little 
more  powdered  sugar  is  added,  and  the  whole 
stirred,  until  it  is  of  such  a  consistence  as  to 
run  without  too  much  extension.  A  tin  plate, 
very  clean  and  smooth,  and  very  slightly  oik>d, 
being  now  ready,  the  pan  is  taken  in  tlic  left 
hand,  and  a  bit  of  bright  iron,  copper,  or  silver 
wire,  about  4  inches  long,  in  the  right.  The 
melted  sugar  is  next  allowed  to  fiill  regularly 
on  the  tin  plate,  the  wire  being  used  to  remove 
the  drop  from  the  lip  of  the  pan.  In  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards  the  drops  are  taken  off 
^nth  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  arc  at  once  put 
into  bottles  or  tins.    On  the  large  scale, '  eon- 


Drops,  Jargonelle'.  Fruit  dropi  IHg 
with  essence  of  jargonelle  pear  (aoimo 

ACETATE  OF  AMYLE). 

Drops,  Lem'on.    Acidulated  dropiiiE* 
with   essence  of  lemon.     They  art  « 
stained  with  an  infusion  of  turmerib 
above.) 

Drops,  Pep'permint.  From  the  viita 
fined  sugar,  flavoured  with  EngliA  < 
peppermint  or  its  spirituous  soIotioD  (■ 
of  peppermint),  or  with  peppermint  w*^ 

Drops,  Raap'berry.  See  Finx  ^ 
{above), 

DROPS (Med'icated).  8yn,QmM,1*' 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  oompotf*!  3 
cines  that  are  only  taken  in  small  doM^ 
the  present  time  they  are  almoet  c^^jj 
confined  to  empincal  and  domeitic  90^ 
The  plan  of  directing  liquidB  to  be  u^'JJ' 
dropping  is  objectionable,  becaiuetiM^ 
different  fluids  vary  in  aize^  and  V"*^ 


£ectioaery  drops'  are  moulded  by  a  muc\\\iic\t\i«x  S»&q«sqs:»^  Vj  >2&ft  ^oa  ^^bc^ 


rpentine,  of  each,  I  ii, ;  mil. 
,  Bod  to  kllaj  pain, 
benziun,  cutdr,  uid  opium, 
oiaential  oH  of  UMf uiCida,  5 
lat,  and  in  i<««fti— »  uruiog 


nnctiuna  of  unbergrii,  amt- 
1  opiaiD,  of  tmeb,  1  oi. ;  ten- 
im  of  ■nlphuT  aod  oil  of  roe. 

In  mtooie  daafneu. 
v.)     Camponnd  ipiritof  ImIih, 
Donda,  &  dis. ;  Oi-gall,  10  dn. ; 
90  draft.     In  cue*  comjili- 
lened   wax,   fetid  di«ctiarG«i 

Smith.)  Oi-gaU,  3dn.i  bol- 
I.  In  fetid  nlceracions  of  ttiH 
dmpi  uf  the  above  an  poured 
a  pirce  of  cotton  wool  moint- 
ia  introduced  iotlead.    The 

either  tloae  or  dilnted  with 
:iencj  oftlienaLiml  nrLTetioiu 
■ad  in  ■ufficicnt  quantity  to 
nt  pauage*.    See   Ukajkcbs, 

,  ly^.  fVom  white  anenic, 
ti  1  ■)>■ ;  diuolve. — Dote.  J  to 
twice  a  day.    3ve  Solittiok 

butm). 

IjM,  Sfn.  OmS  UtODTHA, 
DO*  of  acetate  and  hjdrochlo' 
>  are  commonly  vended  in  the 

idd.  Sy.  G\ms  intacidx, 
'.  C.  Ho*]!.)  Liquor  of  potaaui, 
lend  mjrrh,  1  02.;  triluiaii: 
tbonnighly  incorporutvd,  odd  of 
nil,  1  0.  ox.,  Qiii  well,  place  the 
Moppered  bottle,  and  the  ncit 

clear  portion.  Antacid,  tonic, 
;  Mefnl  in  Tarious  indicationa. 
1 10  drop!,  or  more,  in  water. 
hjRai^  Sg:  UriTs  um. 
JVip.  Cjinide  ofpotauinm, 
(d  ipiiit.  G  &.  dr«. ;  aymp  of 
,  t  L  dxt.—Dote.     10  drupa  to 

when  the  atlick  ii  expected, 
ccuonallj  aa  reijuired ;  ia  Lyi' 
n,  gaitrodynia,  &c. 


8.      (QBBKX'd        A.VrUOOMUTIO        DllOFd.) 

Merely  a  diigalaed  iiolution  of  corToaivB  sub- 
limate. If  o«C  of  the  other  '  antiacorbutio'  and 
'anti-TSnereal  drops'  advertiKd  by  qoacku 
hHTe  a  like  compoiition. 

Dropa,  AntlacTafnlooi.  ^it.  Qctt£  amti- 
acuoprLoa^,  L.  Pnp.  1.  lodiue,  10  gn.  j 
iodide  of  potauium,  1  dr.;  water,  1  H.  oz. 

i.  (Anguitin.)  Cliloride*  ofirunand  bariuoi, 
of  each,  i  dr. ;  dlitilled  water,  1  0.  OE.—Ihin. 
10  to  30  dropa,  2  or  3  timea  a  day. 

Dropi,  Antiipaamod'le.  5ya.  Uunx  um- 
BPASMODICs,  L.  Prep,  Tinulurei  of  ca«ti>r, 
Taleriau,  and  aiiaftetida,  of  each,  8  dri. ;  tine- 
tore  of  eapaicoin  and  balaun  of  Peru,  of  euuh, 
1  dr.;  campbor,  20  gn.i  acetate  of  morphia, 
3  ^rs.— .DoM.     10  to  20  dropa,  aa  required. 

Dropt,  Batajoan'a.     See  Kectobu.  DKOfii. 

Siopa,  Battlaj'i.    See  Liquob  (Jfu  Ski>a- 

Dnpa,  Bitter. 

GOUTTIS    ASfKltl 

u^ica  (nipedj,  lib. ;  liquor  of  potauti.t  B.oi.; 
biatre,  1  dr.;  compoand  apirit  of  wotmnood, 
82  d.  oz. ;  digert  10  daya,  eipreas  the  tincturv, 
and   filter.     A  moat  DniciEntific  preparation; 


large  doiei  it  is  poieoHom, 
Drop,  Black.      Sj/n.   Akhbthohq'b    blaoe 

DBOF,     LAHOABTSn'i    B.    P.,     QCU^BB'S     B.     D, 

TorsTALL'd  B.  s.,  Bbaithwait^s  eiirctHi 
B.  It.;  tiuTTA  HiQKA,  L.  This  Celebrated  pre- 
paiBtian  waa  originally  prepared  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  by  £dward  Tooatall,  a 
medical  practitioner,  [n  Che  connty  of  Durham, 
and  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  for- 
mula passing  into  tbe  poascasioii  of  a  relativ« 
of  hia  (John  Wulton.  of  ^hildon),  waa  found 
among  hia  bratticr's  papem,  and,  by  the  per- 
tiiiaaion  of  'I'humaa    Kicbanlaon,    ol    Biahop's 

to  Dr.  Annatrong.  who  aubm-qoently  published 
it  in  hia  work  on  typbaa  lever. 

Prep.  1.  (Origiual  foimnla.)  Opium 
(sliced),  t  lb.;  good  verjuice,  3  pinta;  nut- 
mega,  1|  oz.;  aaffron,  ^  oz. ;  boil  them  to  a 
proper  Cliickneaa;  then  add,  of  augor,  i  lb., 
and  jeaat,  2  tcaapoonruU.  Set  tlie  whole  in  a 
warm  place,  near  the  Are,  for  6  or  8  weeba, 
then  pUce  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomea 
of  tbe  coniiatcncG  uf  a  ayrwp  ;  Lutly,  dvcaut, 
filter,  ami  bottle  it  up,  adJing  a  "  " 


utli  boCllv.     To  j-ield  : 


1  of  : 


2.  (ACETCM  Opii,  L.— Pb.  U.  S.)  Opium 
San.  Uurrx  asti-iSoz.;  nutmegli  oz.  (both  in  coarae  powder); 
i  JVep.  1.  Sipreised  juice  of  saffron,  t  oz.  j  distilled  vinegar,  24  fl.  ot.; 
1  ec;  salt  of  tartar,  1  oz. ; '  digest  on  h  sand  b^th  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
W  oecauou^y  for  a  few  Loara, '  4»  hours,  and  strain ;  digest  the  residuum 
I  days  decant  the  clear.— iJiue.  I  with  an  c<|nal  qnantity  of  distilled  vinegar  for 
>  ta  K  tcBipoODfol,  twice  a  day.  I  24hi<urai  tbun  put  the  whole  into  a  percolator, 
Mv  milk.  I  and  return  the  filtered  liquid  as  it  paaaes  until 

rf  MH«t  *  *«-I  ammonio-' it  runs  clear;  afterwards  poor  on  the  material 
^1*1.1  witar.  10  L  dra.—;/miIidii'tiJJcil vinegar,  nntil48fl.  oz.oflUtered 
im^  wmtm,  fliguarabaU  be  obUniacd;  in  tbLt  diasoWe tugat. 
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13  OK.,  and  gently  evaporate  the  whole  to  62 
fl.  ox. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Opiam,  10  os.,  and  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  1  quart,  are  digested  together 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  after  sufficient 
repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted.    This  is 


remarkable  propertj  of  losog 
colour  in  the  tan,  and  leoofcrii 
shade.  They  are  taken  in  gm 
driasis,  and  nervous  oomplainti 
from  10  to  60  drv^w. 
Drops,  HoopiBg-Oongk.     <SKfa. 


the  form  commonly  adopted  by  the  wholesale  >  pebtussicjb,     L.      Prep,     1    ( 


trade  in  England. — D099,  5  to  10  drops.  It 
is  usually  considered  to  be  of  fully  4  times  the 
strength  of  laudanum. 

Drops,  Carmin'ative.  8yn,  Guttje  casmi- 
NATIYX,  L.  Prep.  (Radius.)  Oil  of  mace, 
1  dr.;  nitric  ether,  8  drs. — Daee,  6  to  10 drops 
on  sugar ;  in  flatulent  colic,  &c 

Drops,  Cham'omile.    See  Esbbitcb. 

Drops,  Dalby^s.  See  Patent  Medicines 
(Dalby's  Carminative). 

Drops,  Dnrande's.  S^.  Guttje  .bthebis 
TEBEBiNTHiNATJE,  L.  Prep.  (M.  Durande.) 
Rectified  sulphuric  acid,  3  parts;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  part. — Doee.  20  to  80  drops,  or 
more ;  in  the  passing  of  gall-stones. 

Drops,  Dntdi.    8tfn.  Habblbx  dbops,  Tub- 

PBKTIirB  DBOPS;   BaLSAMUK    TEBBBIKTHINJE, 

L.  The  genuine  or  imported  '  Dutch  Drops ' 
is  the  residuum  of  the  rectification  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  resin, 
and  collecting  the  product  in  different  por- 
tions. At  first  a  white,  then  a  yellow,  and 
lastly  a  red  oil,  comes  over.  The  last  is  the 
balsam.  The  article  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  in  this  country  is  prepared  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  formulfe  : — 

1.  Oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  oils  of 
amber  and  cloves,  of  each,  15  drops. 

2.  Balsam  of  sulphur,  1  part;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 5  parts.  This  last  is  the  form  most 
generally  employed.  They  are  all  regarded 
by  those  who  use  them  as  detergent,  diuretic, 
stimulant,  and  vulnerary. 

Drops,  Female.  Syn.  EMscBNAaoouB  dbops  ; 
GuTTJB  bmmbkaoooa,  L.  Prep.  -(Brande.) 
Compound  tincture  of  aloes  and  tincture  of  va- 
lerian, of  each,  2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  1  fl.  oz. — Dote.  A  teaspoonful 
in  water  or  chamomile  tea;  in  obstructed 
menstruation,  &c 

Drops,  Fit.  Sjfn.  Soot  dbops;  TiNcrruBA 
PULioiNis,  Guttje  p.,  L.  Prep.  From  wood- 
soot,  2  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar, 
i  lb. ;  soft  water,  4  lbs. ;  digest  a  week  and 
filter.  Reputed  antispasmodic,  and  also  useful 
in  scurvy  and  certain  skin  diseases. — Dose.  A 
teaspoonful  or  more,  occasionally,  in  water. 

Drops,  GoMen.  Si/n.  Db  la  Motte's  o.  d.  ; 
Bestuohefp's  kebyous  tinctiibb;    Qvttm 

AUBBiB,  L.  ;    ElIXIB  D*0B,  GorTTES  D'OB  DU 

G^v^BAL  Lakottb,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  (Original.) 
Chloride  of  iron  (obtained  by  distilling  iron 
pyrites  with  twice  its  weight  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate), 8  OK. ;  alcohol,  7  oz. ;  expose  the  mix- 
ture in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  until  it  becomes  decoloured. 
2.  Chloride  of  iron,  1  part;    alcohol  and 


Tincture  of  assafcetida  and  eomp 
of  camphor,  of  each,  4  fl.  os. ;  00 
ture  of  hark,  5  fl.  os. — i>0f«.  A I 
or  8  times  a  day. 

2.  (Potestates  Socdu.)  OOd 
carbonate  (not  sesquiearb.)  of  aa 
strongest  rectified  spirit  (alcohol), 
8  or  4  days,^  and  decant  the  < 
Do#tf.  10  drops  to  1  dr.,  appU 
tion. 

Drops,  Infiuitile.  Several  am 
native,  and  absorbent  preparatioi 
by  this  name,  will  be  found  nndi 
ic. 

Drops,  Jes'nits'.  ^m,  Euxi 
BBUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Gum  goaii 
balsam  of  Pern,  4  drs. ;  root  of  1 
o^;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  ' 
for  14  days. 

2.  (Quincy.)  Copaiba,  1  os. ;  gi 
2  drs. ;  oil  of  sa«afras,  1  dr. ;  1 
i  dr.;  rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  01 
week. 

3.  (Walker's.)     Copaiba,  6  ot. 
cum,  1  oz. ;  chio  turpentine  and 
of  each,  |  oz. ;  cochineal,  1  dr. ;  n 
1  quart;  digest  a  week.     See  ' 
Benzoin  (Comp.). 

Drops,  Koechlin's.     Prep.  (An| 
lution  of  ammonio-chloride  of  cop 
cury,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  10  fl.  drs. 
venereal  affections,  scrofula,  kc.— 
sp(x>nful  after  each  meal. 

Drops,  Lav'ender.  Syn.  Red  di 
LAVfiNDUiiX,  L.  The  same  as  con 
ture  of  lavender. 

Drops,  Life.  8yn.  Salmon's  dbi 
GuTTi  viT^  L.  Frep.  Tinctc 
8  fl.  oz. ;  antimonial  wine  and  wi 
1  lb. ;  opium,  3  oz. ;  saffron,  \  os. 
camphor,  and  nutmegs,  of  each,  2 
for  10  days  and  filter.  Anodyne 
retic. — Doee,  20  to  60  drops. 

Drops,  Mercu^'rial.  Syn.  Gutt, 
OTRi  bioulobidi,  L.  Prep,  1.  I 
mercury,  2  grs.;  hydrochloric  ac 
rectified  spirit  and  distilled  watc 
i  fl.  oz.— Dose.  12  to  20  drops. 

2.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  2  gn, 
niac,  3  grs. ;  compound  decoctioo 
rilla,  2  fl.  oz. — Dose.  A  teaspoonfn) 

3.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Corrosive 
1  gr. ;  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  i  d 
and  add,  tincture  of  bark,  2  fl.  os.- 
the  last.  They  are  all  taken  S 
daily,  as  alteratives  in  scrof nla,  sjpl 
&c.  It  should  not  be  measiDsd 
s^^n« 


ether,  oi  each,  8  parts.    These  drops  liave  ^«\     'fimrfiia^  'AmrAiS v    Ka.  ^nj^acna 
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with  ipirit  of  wiiu,  and  antl-bytterio  dropi  (anti)  ii  bIm  an  <zodl«dt 


TflB,  Sgra.TooTS-Acnrao 
UAiCJE,  L.  JVvp.  1.  ( 
fin  fine  powder),  1 4r. ;  n 
r  fl.  dim. ;  agitata  together  o< 
hoar, 

■nd.)  Powdered  oinom  and 
till  10  gn. ;  ola  of  cloireii  aod 
1, 1  dr. ;  Uchlv  netified  ipirit 
itbo',  of  eacb,  |  fl.  01. 
k)  A  mtantei  etliereal  aolti- 
r,  to  which  a  few  dropa  of  liqnor 
idded. 

E.  QriiSth.)  Wine  of  opium, 
drne,  and  oU  of  peppenoint, 
Uitd  aa  m  frictioti  OQ  the  cheek 
1  aa  applied  to  the  teeth. 
'  A  coDcentnted  ethereal  tioe- 
V  and  pellitoij. 
.)  CnmMote,  6  dn.;  rectified 
liiKtnrc  of  cochintal,  2  dn. ;  oil 
(dr. 

lore  Bjfl  applied  to  the  tooth 
hair  pencil,  or  a  little  wad  of 

WDol  U  mcnitened  with  them, 
gr  BgwDrt  tlie  tooth. 
Kal.  jSfi*.  BATXMAM'a  p.  s.; 
«AIXB,  L.  Prrjp-  1.  Paregoric, 
letmc  of  castor,  4  S.  01.;  Un- 
b;  tinctare  of  lafihmor  of  cochi- 

cil  of  aniseed,  IS  dropa. 

OB. ;  oil  of  aniaeed,  1  dr. ;  cam- 
wridneal,  1^  dr. ;  opinm,  )  01. ; 

proof  ipitit,  1  gal.;  digt<t  tOt  a 

D.«f  Rtaim.)  Camphor,  catcchn, 
iim,  and  red  tanden  wood,  of 
oil  of  antMcd,  i  S.  dn. ;  .proof 
wine-gsUoiu;  digoet  10  days, 
iMt.  A  teaipoonful,  or  more,  io 
.  hoaiKliea,  Ac  aauatcd  bj  an 

■■■tie.  1^.  GCTTX  BSEUIU' 
^.  1.  Iodide  of  potBUium,  1  dr. ; 
■acam,  S  fl.  oa. ;  dluolre.— Z>ok. 
ifi.  In  both  chronic  and  occa- 
itilD,  aniited  with  the  copioua 


^Bik,  altentive,    reiolvent, 
HkUd,  beaidea  rbenmatisui,  have 
ith  adnntigs  in  amenorrhcca,  in 
M  ■flettioIU^  in  glandular  tnell. 

MMi't.    See  WiRB  07  Qpirv 

'Htn,  ^B.OcTxa  BiDAnTx,  L. 
■<(  iHWa  nd  hydTocMoTBto  of 
W  fan,   Bonacan'a  drop,  -"' 


Thejb 


Dropa,  apilbnrr'i.  Prep.  1  (Dr.  Parii.) 
From  Incbloride  of  mercury,  gentian  root,  and 
dried  onnge  peel,  of  each,  2  dn. ;  precipitated 
■nlphnret  of  antimony  and  red  landm  wood, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof  cpitit,  16  fl.  01, ;  digiat 
ten  daya,  and  itnun. 

2.  Le»igated  crocns  mrtallomm  ('  erocul  of 
itlmonj"),  6  dn. ;  cormaive  mhlimato, «  gra. ; 
red  nndera,  \  dr.;  gentian  root  and  dried 
orange  peel,  of  each  %  dn. ;  brandy  (or  eqoal 
parti  of  recL  ip.  and  water),  IG  fl.  oa.;  digeat 
as  ■jefore.^'Awff.  G  to  80  dropa ;  a*  an  anii- 
ecorbntic,  Ic. 
Dropa,  StaeL    See   TnrcruBi   at  Snqui- 

Dropa,  Toa'le.  Prtp.  (Collier.)  Elixir  of 
vitriol,  1!  &.  dr. ;  tinctnre  of  calnmba,  6  fl.  dre. 
A  tmpooniiil  three  timee  daily,  in  a  wtn*' 
gluafhl  of  cold  water. 

Sropt,  Torrlngtau'i.  See  Tracimi  <a 
BKHZom  (Camp.). 

Drepa,  Tan  Swieten'a.  An  aromatiiad  aoln' 
tionof  cornNiveiobliinate. 

Drop,  Tard'a  Vhlte.    Prep.  Froni  qnieUI- 

r,  4  01. ;  nitric  acid,  16  fl.  01. ;  diuolve,  add 
■eaqnicarbonate  of  ammonia,  7  01. ;  eTapoiate 
■ad  cryitalliie;  then  diaaolTo  the  reaoltdng 
nit  hy  the  beat  of  a  wnd  bath,  in  4  timei  ita 
weight  of  roae-water.  Very  poiataioaa. — Dott. 
'  to  16  dnrpa,  ai  an  aatiMorbulie,  intivenerMl, 

Dropi,  Torai.  Sgn.  Oimx  iHTSXLinir- 
TIC4  O.  TXBMirues,  L.  Prtp.  1.  Creaaote, 
Idr.;  oil  of  tnrpeDtine,7,  fl.  dn. — Bon.  A 
teaipoonfbl,  S  oc  4  timea  a  daj. 

2.  (Peichier.}  Oil  of  male-fern,  3  fl.  dra. ; 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  C  fl.  dn.  Aa  the  lait  t 

tape-worm. 

8.  (Schwartz*.)     Barhadoea  tar,  1   fl.   oa.; 

actnre   of   aHafmtida,   1^    fl.  01.  —  Dote. 

)  to  40  dropi,  three  timea  a  day;  in  tape- 

DEOFS  (Scouring).    Prtp.  1.   Oil  of  tor- 

peaUne  and  oil  of  lemoni,  equal  part*.  Both 
of  the  ingredienU  should  have  been  recently 
diitilled  or  rectified. 

2.  Oil  of  lemon  bottomi,  H  Ih.j  oil  of  tnr- 
pentinc,  1  quart ;  mix  well,  and  diitil  by  the 
'     '  a  land  )»th,  until  B  pinta  have  come 
aa  long  as  the  diitjllate  is  clear,  pale, 
eet.     Uied  to   remove  paint,   greaie, 
ic,  from  tloth. 

DROPSY.  Sgn.  Htdbopb,  L.  An  unna- 
tural collection  of  aqueooa  fluid  in  any  part  of 
the  bodj.  Dropsy  hm  received  diHareot 
names,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
aficcted  by  the  disease.  When  it  occurain  the 
cellalar  membrane  it  is  called  AHAHIBGA  ;  when 
in  the  cavity  ofthe  abdomCD,  laciTIBi  in  the 
cavitv  ofthe  craninin.HiDBOCiPBAtnai  in  the 
scrotum,  hIDIiOCELK;  in  tho  uterui,  HTDBO- 
mbtha;'  and  in  tlie  cheat,  htbbotBOB*X. 
!  Dropsy  it  mostiy  a  symptom  of  extreme  is.- 
bilitj  and  a  brolcen-down    conatitntioD)  nnft 
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frequently  follows  lengthened  attacks  of  ex* 
hansting  chronic  diseaseii. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  is  connected,  and,  more 
especially,  upon  those  which  have  caused  it. 
The  acute  inflammatory  forms  of  dropsy  gene- 
rally require  depletion.  In  most  other  cases, 
tonics  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
To  promote  the  absorption  of  the  accumulated 
fluids,  diuretics  arc  commonly  resorted  to. 
Confirmed  dropsy  (especially  hydbocefhalus 
and  nTDBOTHOKAx),  occurring  in  patients 
either  much  debilitated  by  previous  disease 
or  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  is  seldom  curable. 

DBOWHIHQ.  The  cause  of  death  from 
iiibmersion  in  water  is  the  entire  seclusion 
of  air  from  the  lungs,  by  which  the  afiration 
of  the  venous  blood  is  prevented.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  deprivation  of  air,  venous  blood 
circulates  through  the  arterial  system,  whilst 
the  pulmonary  vein  ceases  to  convey  oxygenated 
blooid  to  the  heart.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  the  course  of  4  or  5  minutes  afbcr 
the  access  of  air  has  been  cut  off,»life  becomes 
extinct.  Many  cases  have,  nevertheless,  oc- 
curred of  persons  being  submerged  for  15  or 
20  minutes,  and  even  longer,  and  where  per- 
fect insensibility  has  existed,  in  which  recovery' 
has  taken  place. 

iVvp.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  humau 
body  is  less  than  that  of  water,  so  long  as  the 
lungs  are  partially  filled  with  air;  and  this 
difference  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  float- 
ing with  the  mouth  and  nostriln  free  for 
respiration,  provided  the  face  is  turned  u])- 
wards  by  throwing   the   head   back    on   the 

shoulders,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  head 

is  sustained  by  the  water.     When  a  person 

throws  himself  into  the  water,  the  body  rises 

rapidly  to  the  surface  and  assumes  nearly  the 

erect  position,  the  upi)er  part  of  the  head, 

down  to  a  little  below  the  eyes,  remaining 

above  the  surface  of  the  water.     This  arises 

iVom  the  greater  density  of  the  legs  and  thighs 

compared  to  that  of  the  chest,  which  acts  as  a 

species  of  float  or  buoy  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  this  situation    the  head  may  be  thrown 

back,  so  that  the  face  may  form  the  exposed 

portion,  as  before  mentioned,  when  respiration 

may  be  carried  on  without  inconvenience  in 

still  water,  and  regularly,  but  sufficiently,  so 

as  to  sustain  life  for  some  time,  even  in  a 

rough  sea.    The  adoption  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution would  have  saved  thousands  of  valu- 
able lives. 
Another  point  which  should  be  remembered 

by  every  person  in  danger  of  drowning  is, 

that  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of 

residual  air  in  the  lungs,  in  a  nearly  deoxidised 

state,  and  that  if  this  air  is  expelled  by  two 

or  three  forced  inspiraUons,  and  a  deep  inspi- 
ration if  then  taken,  a  largper  quantity  of  vital 

air  will  be  introduced  into  the  lungs,  and  the 

biood  will  continae  aSratcd  for  a\>TopoTl\ona\i^ 
longer  time;    and,  conaeqnenUy,  ft  \onge!^\^T^MA«it^i^^fe\?w^!w«8a*2ft!^,  'N^'^ 


period  will  elmpee  before  tnothcr  i 
berequired.    If  we  prepare  odthIi 
two  or  three  forced  inspiratiiiii^i 
a  full  inspiration,  we  may  remidft 
minutes  before  a  second  attempl 
need  be  made.    Thia is  the  plani 
pearl  fishers,  and  other  divers  whoi 
able  for  renudning  beneath  the  i 
water  for  some  time.    Apenonili 
shipwreck,  or  expecting  immediate  i 
in  any  other  aituataon,  fhonld  ' 
to  tins  expedient,  which  would 
dreadful   effects    of    attempting 
whilst  under  water. 

Treat.  The  first  object  ia  tiie 

the  animal  heat.     For  this 

clothes  should  be  removed,  and ' 

being  well  dried,  surrounded  with 

In  the  absence  of  a  warm-air  bAI 

may  be  laid  between  weU-beated 

bottles  of  hot  water  applied  to 

armpits.    (Hntle  friction  with 

or  the  hands  should  also  be 

ployed.     Meanwhile  attempts 

to  excite  respiration  artificially;  nil 

apparatus  is  at  hand,  slight  ahoeki^ 

city  should  be  kept  up  at  the 

the  appearance  of  returning  life,i 

or  convulsive  tvritching,  a  vein  myN 

The  throat  may  be  tickled  with  Ot  I 

a  feather,  to  excite  vomiting,  andata) 

of  warm  water  administered.    If  ik^ 

swallowing  exists,  atable-spoonlhl  rf  v| 

or  brnndy-and-water  may  be  8^**^ 

no  8>inptoin  of  returning  animstirfl 

these  means  of  recovery  should  be  pai 

for  three  or  four  hours.  J 

In  the  treatment  of  this  speciM  tim 

nasal  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  aramtM 

&c.,  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  tbik 

of  toltacco  smoke,  both  of  which  !■ 

found   highly  prejudiciaL     Ihe  pnd 

holding  the  body  with  the  held  M 

which  is  sometimes  adopted  by  thflfd^ 

ignorant,  under  the  idea  of  alloaiagtk 

to  run  out  by  the  mouth,  is  still  ■■ 

g^rous  and  absurd.    The  snppontiui  Al 

is  inlialed  by  drowning  persons,  iniM 

is  perfectly  fallacious.  The  peculiiraH 

of  the  glottis,  or  upper  portioo  of  th 

pipe,  is  such  as  to  prevent,  by  tin  9 

closure  of  the  epiglottis,  the  enfcniHi ' 

than  a  very  trifiiug  and  accidental  fV 

water,  which  is  altogether  too  ianW 

produce  any  very  ixgurions  dMtL  * 

FUYXIA. 

DBUGS.  Substances  used  in  mfi^ 
by  druggists,  and  compounded  by  ip^ 
and  physicians.  Our  continentel  acil 
wiser  than  oniaelvos,  not  merdy  HV* 
persons  engaged  in  selling  and  a$ 
drags  and  pharmaceutical  prepsntio' 
be  tully  qualified  by  previous  ednerti 
training  for  the  task,  but  also  thsttlii 
ax^A!C^eA  >i\i<c^  ii^  wA^voa  shall  be  i 


DBClOrOND  LIGHT— DUMBNESS. 


is  anlgect  hm«  abo  engaged 
gqreriiment  and  legiala- 
t  of  thi)  26tli  June,  184S, 
ipcintod  to  cuimne  tbe 
artid««  of  this  ijan,  before 
>■■  the  Clutaini  for  home 
opj  of  the  order  (ddrei>ed 
id  other  officer*  undiT  tbia 
uid  will  be  uieful  to  the 
;  to  eitabUih  a  ataudsTd 
of  the  anbitaaceii  luuned 

BrjkannsT./utM.  IBiS. 
an  la  lie  aithled  tc  cnlir  vhen 
.  to  affofil  the  pcr-ccuU^  u 


ITX: 


Jijft,  mDd  SJ  oTfHjI. 


■.»^ofy■■^udSt^o[ 


•b4  o(  Uh  MwHiiid  tp.  gr.  not 

i  Mcdkisa"  an  bj  liar  luliJFi 
u  Mktt  iMdiciiul  pnpinli 
d  to  HH  the  Caitnai-hoiuc 
mM  Ac  ndectul  nad  codiIcib: 

.  nl  nf*  to  )ie  nKd  Cor  mK 


Srtritary  to  llu  Trnwtry. 
SI.     Sec  Lcaat  (Arti- 

Ste  JiKTinescr,  Ik- 


Bopptmaod  drjingoil;  ai 
d  iMd  ud  dljing  oiL     The 


4.  From  wbitecoppenu  and  sugar  of  lead,  of 
each,111j.;parewhit«lead,21b).  For'whiteg,' 
and  opaque  light  colours,  gniyi,  fc:,  Uryew 
are  employed,  na  the  name  implicg,  to  increase 
the  drjiog  and  hardening  propertiei  of  oil 
piiDts.  A  little  U  beat  nji  with  tbem  ut  tlio 
time  of  laiiiiig  them  with  the  oil  and  tnrpcD- 

DBXIHG.     See  Desiccatioh,  4p. 

DBTINO-OIL.    See  Oil^. 

SKT-BOT.  A  peculiar  discow  that  attacks 
wood,  and  renders  ib  brittle  and  rotten,  It  ia 
gBnerall;  ranaeil  by  daiupneH  and  tbe  snbie- 
quent  development  of  the  (porta  of  fangi,  par- 
ticularly Umte  ol  JHenliut  lacrsauHU  and  coi- 
talorand  Polj/panu  deitnctor.  The  dry-rot 
principully  attucka  '  ill-aeaaoned'  timber,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  ilupg  and  baldly  Ten- 
tJIated  bnilding*. 

Prtrt.  Varioua  meana  have  been  proposed  to 
preveat  the  attacks  of  diy-mt,  aiid  to  irreat 
ita  progreaa  wlien  it  baa  cotntneDced,  among 
irhich  the  process  colled  >  Ktikizinq'  (Eyan'a 
patent)  ia  that  most  gcDerally  known  and  moat 
exteneivelji adopted.  lb  conaiets  in  immeraing 
the  timber  in  a  bath  of  corroaire  niblLmate. 
The  proceaa  termed  'Paysiziho'  {Payne'a 
patent)  condsts  in  first  filling  the  porea  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  caldam,  under  presanre, 
and  next  forcing  in  a  solution  of  anlpbate  of 
iron,  by  which  an  insoluble  sulphate  oflime  is 
formed  iit  the  body  of  the  wood,  which  ia  thoa 
rendered  nearly  as  hard  as  stone.  Wood  so 
prepared  ianow  largely  employed  in  our  public 
works  and  milways.  Sir  W.  BumeU'a  pro- 
cess (jiaten  ted  in  1836)conaista  in  impregnnting 
the  timber  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
Mr.  J.  Ilethcll's  process  (patented  in  1838) 
consista  in  thoroughly  impregnuting'  the  wood 
with  oil  of  tar  containing  creosote  and  a  cmdo 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  commonly  called 
'pyroliguitc  of  iron.'  Tltc  impregnation  is 
ell'ectcditiflstrongcylindricnl  vessel,  connected 
with  A  powerful  air-pump,  so  that  in  the  firnt 
iustauce,  n  vucuuni  being  formed,  and  siih- 
seqnently  a  prcsauro  of  several  atmospbures 
applied,  the  liqaiil  may  aa  much  as  poasible  he 
lorced  into  all  the  pores  of  the  wood.     The 
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DUB'BmO.  Frrp.  1.  By  boiling  tbe  vrnato 
cuttings  of  sheep-skins  in  crude  cod  oil.  2. 
Ulackresin,  2  lbs.;  tallow,  1  lb.;  erode  cod  oil 
or  train  oil,  1  gal. ;  Iniil  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Utcd  by  the  curriers  to  drcas  leather, 
and  by  shocmjkcrs  and  others  to  softtu  leather, 
and  to  render  boots  and  shoea  waterproof. 

DUCK.    See  Poultiit. 

rDCTILlTY  is  tbe  property  ol  being  drawn 
out  in  Iciisth  without  breaking.      Si'c  MktalS. 

DDLCABIA'aA,  See  NiOUTaniOB  (Woody). 

BVUB'SESa.  S^.  ApnoSlA,  it.  As  »i>eeob 
ia  an  aeqaimd  and  imitative  faculty,  persoTiB 
vbo  OTO  either  bora  deaf  or  become  to  in  eu\y 
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DUNGING— DYE-STUFFS. 


infancy  are  also,  necessarily,  domb.  The  first 
step  in  treating  dumbness  must  therefore  be 
Erected  to  the  removal  of  the  deafhess  on 
which  the  imperfection  rests.  The  exertions 
of  modem  philanthropists  have,  however,  been 
so  far  successful  in  such  cases,  as  to  enable 
the  deaf-mute  to  converse  with  those  around 
him  by  signs.  Those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject may  consult  an  admirable  treatise  on 
'  Deaf -dumbness,'  by  M.  £.  Hubert- Valleroux, 
of  which  an  excellent  translation  appeared  in 
the  '  Medical  Circular/  vol  ii,  for  1858.    Sec 

DlAFNBSS. 

DUVOIHO.  iS^.  CLBAKsnra.  One  of  the 
principal  processes  in  the  arts  of  calico  print- 
ing and  dyeing,  its  object  being  to  free  the 
doth  from  loose  matters,  which  would  interfere 
witii  the  dyeing.  After  the  thickened  mor- 
dants have  been  applied  to  the  fabric,  and  pro- 
perly fixed,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  now 
useless  thickening  matter,  together  with  the 
excess  of  mordant,  which  has  not  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  cloth.  Formerly,  a 
bath  formed  of  cow-dung,  diffused  through  hot 
water  (180°  to  212°  Fahr.)  was  always  used  to 
wash  away  these  loose  matters;  but  now 
various  manufactured  substances  arc  success- 
ftdly  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  best 
dung  substitutes  are  the  arsonite  and  arseni- 
ate  of  soda,  the  silicate  of  soda,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  Experience  proves  that,  in  the  case 
of  these  substitutes,  a  final  wince  in  cow-dung 
before  dyeing  is  advantageous.  A  process 
very  similar  to  'dunging*  is  employed  after 
dyeing,  to  dear  and  give  purity  to  the  undyed 
parts.  This  subsequent  process  is  distinguished 
by  the  term  'clearing.'  Cow-dung  has  been 
used  in  '  clearing^  operations,  but  its  employ- 
ment is  not  to  be  recommended.  Bran  scalded 
and  mixed  with  water  is  employed  for  certain 
goods,  but  bleaching  powder  is  the  most  gene- 
rally used '  clearing  agent.' 

DUTCH  UQ'UID.    See  Olepiant  Gab. 

DTEIHO.  The  act  of  tinging  or  colouring 
absorbent  materials,  by  impregnating  them 
with  solutions  of  colouring  matters  or  dye- 
stuffs.  The  colouring  matters  which  impart 
their  tints  without  the  intervention  of  otlier 
substances  are  called  'substantive  colours;' 
while  those  which  require  such  aid  are  called 
'adjective  colours.'  The  bodies  employed 
to  fix  and  develop  the  latter  class  are  called 
'mordants.'  The  exact  way  in  which  dye- 
stuffs  act  upon  fibrous  materials  has  not  yet 
been  Investigated  as  fully  as  it  deserves ;  the 
generally  received  opinion  is  that  the  fibre 
has  a  chemical  aflinity  for  the  colouring  matter 
in  the  case  of  substantive  dyes,  and  likewise 
for  the  mordant,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  an 
affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  of  adjective 
dyes.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  fibres  have 
pores,  which,  when  expanded  by  heat  or  che- 
mical agents^  admit  partides  of  colouring 
matter.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  different  materials  'take'  dyes  in  ^{Lex- 
eo( proportions;  thus,  silk  tad dvooI take  tYi^X    'STL-^TSll^.     "^^ut  tAod 


ooal-tar  dyes  in  Uie  moat  pecfeeb 
cotton  requires  the  interrentki 
powerful  mineral  or  animal  mm 
takes  the  colouring  matters  of  m 
so  well  that  the  deepest  tints  a 
produced.  Silk  and  oonov  ■ 
greater  difficulty,  whilat  Lnm  li 
disposition  to  take  dyes.  The  opi 
take  place  in  dyeing  are  'mordaaki 
'  dunging,' '  dyeing;'  and  'dearia 
of  these  operations  is  noticed  nnd 
After  the  fabric  has  been  mm 
generally  hung  up  in  a  room  tin 
current  of  steam  and  air  is  pass! 
of  which  the  union  between  the 
mordant  is  quickened  veiy  oonsid 
exposure  to  moist  air  is  the  step  i 
to  which  the  term  '  ageing*  is  i 
operations  of  'dunging^  and  ' 
noticed  above  (see  Dniranra). 
proper,  which  follows  the '  dnngn 
by  running  the  fabric  through  tl 
the  dye-stuff,  the  colour  beuig  i 
or  less  by  the  nature  of  the  i 
Under  the  names  of  the  differei 
means  used  to  dye  such  colours 
described.    See  Black  Dn,  Bu 

The  following  particulars  re 
production  of  the  more  common 
prove  interesting  to  the  reader 
requires  some  general  informatio 
ject: — 

Black  is  usually  produced  b 
galls  with  an  iron  mordant.  O 
silks  are  dyed  with  logwood  am 
being  used  as  a  mordant.  The  1 
dyed  black  on  a  blue  ground.  1^ 
arc  first  dyed  blue  with  indigo  u 
with  sumac,  logwood*  and  green 
peras.  Cotton  and  linen  goods  a 
in  a  very  similar  manner. 

Blub  is  commonly  produced 
either  in  the  form  of  sulphate  o 
solution.  Prussian  blue,  with  a  { 
or  tin  as  a  mordant,  gives  a  very  i 
blue.  Of  late  several  blues  of 
have  been  produced  from  coal*tsi 

Red  is  obtained  in  various  sh 
cochineal,  safflower,  lac-dye,  ma 
wood,  i^dth  a  tin  mordant. 

Pubflx.  Until  the  last  few  ] 
was  dependent  for  his  purples 
cudbeer,  but  he  has  now  at  hii 
magnificent  series  of  aniline,  or  coi 
ranging  from  the  most  delicat 
*  mauve,'  to  the  full  crimson-pwi 
'  magenta.'    See  Pubplb  Dtb. 

Yellow.  The  most  importan 
are  made  from  quercitron,  fast 
amotto,  and  French  and  Persian 
further  information,  see  Blbaoh 
PBIVTINO,  &c. 

DYE&'S  SPIBITS.    See  TiK  1 
DTES.    See  Uyixsq,  and  the 


DTBENTGRT— DYSPEPSU. 


f.  By*.  Bumsr  flitx;  Dy- 
A  di*e«se  aiuiDg  from  influn- 
DncooB  membraiie  of  the  largie 

chaTmcterited  bj  itooli  con- 
at  blood  and  mncu,  or  othci 
,  accompanied  with  griping  of 

taUtiwed  bj  tnennii*.  There 
re  or  leu  tenor,  and  tho  Datura] 
er  retained  or  diicharged  !□ 
tlla  (aiyliala).  The  commDn 
liaeaae  are  manb  miumii,  im- 
^Nrire  eihaiution,  and  fatigue, 
e^ianue  to  the  cold  and  damp 

■  eommon  djienterir  of  this 
illj  gXTen  way  to  gentle  aperi- 

or  nlta-utd-maiuw),  to  cleanae 
Qowed  bj  mild  opiatea  or  nor- 
irritation.  The  cliroaic  ■j'mp- 
It4]ii(ntly  han^  aboat  Tor  Hnoe 

eombated  by  mild  tonics  and 
en  (luTk,  cainmba,  auarilla). 
dul;beat«a  (ammonia-citrate  of 
t  inm,  wine  of  iron,  raccbirine 
na)  will  lie  found  useful  daring 
Thronghont,  the  diet  ihonld 

ioM  djsenterr.  of  ivinps  and  hot 
KTcre  and  often  fatal  disease,  in 
n^n^  ijmptonii  are  coiuplicatod 
Bt  or  tjidioia  fcTCT.  Itt  treat- 
mi  and  difflenlt,  and  dependB 
i^noiul;  meeting  the  aereral 
thcj  dfrelop  themaelve.  Apcri- 
rtio,  ind  niuscanti,  followed  b; 
be  irmediei  generali;  relied  on. 
rnptom*  mast  be  treatwl  oceord- 
aSanuiiBtarj  or  patrid  tcadenry. 

of  the  diieane  frequently  gives 
ic  Him.^  of  the  alKtainiual  vis- 

te.    It  is  reinrded  liy  lome  as 
nt  withcrat  lufBcient  ruBson. 
nun'A.   See  MEitaTBUiTioH. 
U.    [L.]     Sym.  DIBFEP'ST.  I.V. 

This  eouiplobit  p«rvule«  evuTj 
tj,  sad  ir,  perhaps,  of  ali  others, 
mL  Few  indeed  are  tbere  who 
t  it.  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  [ 
)  ijaptom*  of  dyspepsia  arc — 
wtite,  sadden  and  transit^nt  di>- 
X  stomach,  frniacnt  eructations, 
Uucluc  pains,  ocea^ionol  vomlt- 
(Mnlly,  eoativcneis  or  diarrhcea. 
M  head  is  affected,  aiid  dimness 
bltTidon,  mnscE  volitRntei,  and 
<^  sn  experienced,  sloug  with  a 

othtrijiuptoms,  depending  on  a 


;  rf  the  fanctioui  □ 
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■  rfdyiMpuaara  noroeroos.  In 
>i^  n  mdctj  it  ii  a  common 
rfaNpjB^^snwiD  the  Jniuriea / • 


proper  exerciu!,  both  of  bodj  and  mind.    In 

the  studtons,  and  thoae  who  lead  a  sodentaiy 
life,  it  is  nsually  cansed  by  eiceasive  mental 
exertion  or  smziety,  or  by  the  fatigues  of  bnsi- 
nets,  and  the  winC  of  snfflcient  bodily  exer- 
tion and  of  puoe  air.  Id  tbe  lower  ordera  of 
■odety  it  generally  rcsnlts  from  inebriety,  or  a 
deficiency  of  proper  food  and  clothing,  bad 
Tentilation,  4c ;  and  is  not  nnireqnently  occa- 
lioned  by  the  physical  paoeisljcingoTeT-tued, 
cipecially  soon  after  meals. 

Tlie  treatment  of  dyspepsia  depends  less  on 
medicine  than  on  the  adoption  of  regnlor 
habits  of  life.  Moderation  in  eating,  drinUng, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  passions;  early 
rising,  due  exercise,  and  retiring  to  rest  at  an 
enriy  hoar,  will  do  much  to  restore  the  tone 
both  of  the  stomech  and  nerves.  Excessive 
itudy  end  mental  exertion  should  be  avoided, 
ind  reconrse  thoulil  frequently  be  bad  to 
society  and  amusements  of  a  lively  and  inte- 
resting cliaracter.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
mild  aperients  should  be  t«ken,  md  if  diar- 
rliam  is  present,  antacids  and  absorbent)  may 
be  hod  recoune  to  with  advantage.  The  sto- 
mach may  Iw  strengtliened  hy  the  nso  of  mild 
'"'ten,  tonics,  and  stimulanti,  and  sea  bathing, 
ttw  ahower  or  tepid  bath,  may  he  token, 
en  convenient,  to  strengthen  tbe  nervous 
(em.  When  dyspepsia  is  a  secondary  or 
sympt«matic  disease,  the  cause  shonld  l>e 
songht  out,  and  the  treatment  varied  nccord- 
i>;ly.  Among  the  aperient  medicines  most 
litable  to  dyspepsia  nuy  he  mentioned — 
Epsom  salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  Seidlitz 
puwden,  eocb  of  which  shonld  he  taken  largely 
diluted  with  water.  An  occasional  dose  ofthe 
'Abernethi/  Medieinei'  (which  lie)  ha*  also 
beeu recommended.  Among  antacids,  are  the  bi- 
carbonates  and  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda, 
either  of  which  may  he  talccn  in  doses  of  half 
tenspoonful  dissolved  in  water;  or  if  the 
flints  are  depressed,  one  or  two  teospoonfals 
of  spirit  of  sal-volatilc  will  be  more  appro- 
priate; and  incases  accompanied  by  diarrhcca, 
a  little  prepared  chalk.  As  bitters,  the  com- 
pound infusion  of  orange  peel,  or  of  gentian, 
a  excellent.  As  tooics,  small  dusea  of  bark, 
of  Bulpliate  of  quinine,  to  which  chsljbeates 
may  Ik  added,  if  Uiere  is  pallor  of  countenance, 
or  a  low  pulse,  with  no  disposition  to  fever  or 
headache. 

^Vhen  dyspepsia  is  complicated  with  hysteria, 
liypochondriosis,  or  chlorosis,  the  treatment 
noticed  under  tliosc  heads  may  be  conjoined  to 
that  above  recommended,  when  it  depends 
on  constipotion,  or  a  deficiency  of  bile,  the 
mildest  and  most  effective  of  oil  remedies  will 
he  foond  supplied  in  inspisnoted  ox-gall.  "  In 
all  coses  of  incipient  constipation,  ox-gall  is 
a  remedy  of  undoubted  efficacy  ;  and  even  in 
protracted  cases,  when  hope  has  almost  fled— 
hut  where  evidences  ot  strangulation  are  not 
--equivocally  monifeal^l— it  should  never  be 
itted  by  tlm  practitioner.  In  habitual  ot 
'nic  ojnsfi/Mition,  ncpompftnlcd   bj   \n4\' 
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gestion,  clay-coloured  stools,  and  a  feeling  of  I  lanihanmn,   and    ^ymlum, 
oppression  after  food  has  been  taken,  it  acts   eabthb  pbofeb, 
with  almost  specific  certainty.     When,  how- 
its  healthy 


ever,  the  liver  begins  to  assume 
action,  its  employment  should  be  discontinued, 
and  it  will  then  produce  all  tlfb  symptoms  of 
regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach.  This 
state  will  be  readily  recognised  as  a  favorable 
omen  of  returning  power."  (Dr.  Allnatt.) 

D7SPN(EX  Difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is 
generally  symptomatic  of  some  other  affections. 
When  it  occurs  in  persons  of  a  nervous  or  irri- 
table habit  of  body,  perfect  quiet,  a  semi- 
recumbent  posture,  fresh  air,  and  some  small 
doses  of  ether,  ammonia,  or  opium,will  gene- 
rally effect  a  cure.  l*hose  of  a  full  habit 
require  aperients  and  depletion.  To  prevent 
attacks  of  the  kind,  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  use  of  stimulautfl,  should  be 
avoided. 

DYBU"EU.  [L.]  Sifn.  Dtb'uey.  Difficult 
urination.  It  is  generally  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
Tlie  treatment  depends  on  the  exciting  cause. 

EAK  (Inflamma'tion  of).  Si/n,  Otitis,  L. 
This  affection,  when  it  attacks  the  internal 
part  of  the  ear,  is  generally  accompanied  with 
confusion  of  sound,  deafness,  and  more  or  less 
fever.  It  is  most  frequent  among  children, 
and  is  commonly  produced  by  exposure  to 
draughts  of  cold  air,  and,  occasionally,  by 
foreign  matters,  as  cherry-stones,  insects,  &c., 
having  got  into  the  external  ear.  In  such 
coses,  the  removal  of  tlic  offensive  matter,  and 
due  attention  to  warmth  and  cleanliness,  with 
a  dose  of  laxative  medicine,  will  be  all  the 
treatment  required.  The  pain  may  generally 
be  relieved  by  throwing  warm  water  into  the 
cur  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  fomenting  the 
surrounding  parts  with  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads  and  chamomile  flowers.  Should  this 
treatment  not  succeed,  a  drop  or  two  of  lauda- 
num, with  one  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  and  u 
little  oil  of  almonds,  may  be  dropped  in  the 
ear,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  introduced 
afterwards.  Cases  of  acute  infiammution  of 
the  internal  ear  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
adults,  which  assume  a  very  serious  clinructer, 
and  demand  the  most  curct'ul  treatment.  See 
Deafness. 

Earache.  Pain  in  the  ear  may  arise  from 
various  (pauses,  amongst  which,  in  the  absence 
of  organic  disease,  cold,  and  that  peculiar 
derangement  of  health  popularly  called  *  ner- 
vousness,' are  the  most  common.  In  the  one 
case,  the  proper  remedy  is  warmth ;  in  the 
other,  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  body  to  the  healthy  standard. 

EABTH8.  In  chemitfty,  a  group  of  metallic 
oxides.  The  principal  earths  are  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  berylla  or 
glncinu,  yttria,  zirconia,  and  thoria.  The  first 
four  are  termed  alkaline  i^artus  ;  the  re- 
mnifider,  together  with  the  oxides  of  tA\c  \cr^ 


The  term  earik  was  very  looidy 
the  older  chemical  and 
and  the  practice  is  still  eomaoB 
vulgar  at  the  present  day.    Tlmk 

SABTH  (chalk);  ALVKUfOUE  E., 
s.  (alumina);  BQUUfi  s.  (bole); 
phate  of  lime);   fulueb*!  e.  (u 
chiy) ;  ESATT  S.  (baryta) ;  Jirix  1« 
Japoniga  (catechn) ;  bbalbd  i. 
are  names  even  now  freqiKiitiy 
both  in  trade  and  in  books. 

EAU.  (Fr.)  Water.  This  woij 
English  synonym,  is  applied  to  nunfll 
stances,  differing  in  their  oompodti 
properties,  and  uses,  of  which  Um 
are  a  few  useful  examples : — "Rau 
or  river  water ;  Eaf  ss  wn,  Ht . 
water;  Eau  de  tovtatsu.  Eat  Ml 
spring  water ;  Eav  db  ftitb,  wdl  m 
water;  Eav  de  biti^be,  river  wata 
DiBTii^E,  distilled  water;  Eav  H 
rose  water;  Eau  de  tie,  braadj;  1 
Cologne,  Cologne  water;  Eau  iTBi 
Hungary  water;  Eau  Bism,  hotr 
Eau  fobte,  aquafortis ;  Eau  di  UTiai 
suds;  Eau  dk  bekteub,  scented  wata; 

Eauz,  in  perfumery,  are  solntkai  4 
fragrant  essential  oils  in  spirit,  as  en  < 
logne,  eau  de  bouquet,  &c. ;  or  they  avB  i 
waters,  largely  charged  with  the  odoM 
ciplcs  of  plants,  as  eau  de  roee^  cai  A 
d'oranges.  Sec. 

Eauz,  of  the  liqucnriste,  are  «■ 
spirits  or  cordials. 

Eau  Medicinales  are  either  nmpki 
solutions  (htdboles,  HTDBOnnm  i 
TiONS  FAB  l'eau),  or  distlUcd  witer  { 
DI8TILLEEB) ;  or  thcy  are  vinooi  or  ib 
tinctures  or  solutions  of  essential  oQl 
matics,  or  more  active  drugs.  See  Cou 
Haib  Dye8,  pEBSUMEBr,  Sfibiis,  Tiica 
Watebs  &c 

EB'LAimb:.     Tlie  yellowiih-red,  c 
lisable,  solid  substance,  which  is  left 
in  the  retort,  when  wood   sprit  is  i 
from  quicklime.     It  is  insoluble  in  «* 
sublimes  without  fusion  at  278*"  Fsbr- 

EB'OHT.  The  wood  of  the  Diotj^r^ 
oxiflouy  an  East  Indian  tree,  of  tb0 
order  EhenacecB,  Two  other  specie 
same  genus,  namely,  DioMpyrtu  S^ 
D.  Eheiiaster^  yield  respectively  If - 
EBoyr  and  the  bastabd  eboxt  o^ 
Pale-coloured  woods  are  stained  in  - 
of  ebony  (FAcrriTious  ebony),  by 
them  with  or  steeping  them  in  a  i^ 
coction  of  log^'ood  or  of  galls,  and,  t^ 
washing  them  over  with  a  solution  of 
or  acetate  of  iron.  They  are  then  r 
clean  water,  and  the  process  is  repe 
required.  The  wood  is  lastly  poUibed 
nlshcd. 


•etali  erbium,  terbium,  norium,  ceT\\\m,\    'EBOUai'TUSBL,  Tta  ^^ato  A\ 


EBtTLLITION. 

inid  mriring  tconi  Hi  lapd  |  ntars  aod  more  quietly  io  veuela  w 
■aur   bj  heat.    Ebnllition  |  and   ipicnlar    anrfacca,    tb&n   i 
tiqilidi    ftt  Tcrj  tllfferent   nnooth  or  polished  onei.    The 
brmpentim*  being  railed   of  water,  u  marlied  on  the  icale  of  the  ther- 


Uoder  the 
lUug-point*  am  ccmtant, 
hem  tli«  chemift  U  often 
.   Uqntda  whteh  mach 

The  btaUng-point  of  the 
owever,  Ttaj  conndenbly 
T"  «<"""— I      The  eaniea 
on  Hre  incmued  or  (Uini 
reaaore,  the  greater  or  1( 

>nd  the  character  of  the 
Thna,  boiling  water 
fTM*  vheo  the  barometer 
ler,  or  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
rometer  i«  higher,  io  flue 
•ottom  of  a  valley  or  mine. 
apte  and  beanti^I  eiperi- 
tf  the  effect  of  dimioiihed 
og  the  boiling-point  of  a 
ater  ia  made  to  boil  tor  a 
msk  or  retort  placed  ovpr  a 

boa  been  eipelled,  and  the 
trom  the  neck.  A  tightly 
1  inacrtcd,  and  the  kmp  al 
I  withdrawn.  When  the 
:  may  be  renewed  at  plea- 
ible  time  h;  the  afliuion  of 

by  condeniing  the  vapour 
partial  Ticnnni.  Liqnidi  in 
Vf  to  1-10°  lower  than  their 
)inta  ikhen  heated  is  vacuo. 
table  fumiihBB  very  exact 
tJDg  the  cflbct  of  iacreaaing 
brtling-point  of  water  :— 


iling-point 

mometer,  is  ai2°Fahr.,  bat  ii  „ 
under  eominon  circumstances,  it  variea  from 
212'54°  to  215'6°;  whilit  in  perfectly  pare 
and  loiooth  ghiu  veaieli  water  may  be  heated 
to  221°  I'ahr.  withoat  boiling.  That  the 
eleration  of  the  boiling-point  in  thii  eaie  ii 
0  tiie  natore  of  the  aniface,  may  be  at 
demonstrated  by  throwing  into  water, 
about  to  boil  in  a  glaW  matrau,  a  little  iron 
filings  or  coanely  powdered  glaa^  when  ebol- 
tition  will  eomtnenee  with  almMt  eiplotiv* 
violence,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tern  peiatore 
of  the  Bald  will  udIe  aboac  2°  Fahr, 

The  bmiing-point  of  water  contained  In 
ordinary  veaaela  may  be  ruied  con^doiably 
above  212°  Fabr,,  by  the  addition  of  saline 
matter,  aa  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  Hr.  C.  O.  Williama'a  excellent 

Handboolt  of  Chemical  manipulation  i' — 

TiBLi  II. — Boiling-poiiitt  of  Saturaltd  &?!«• 
lioiu  ofvarioia  Salltat  tit  orditiaiy  Aimo- 
tpfierie  Prttmra.    By  C.  O.  Willlixb. 


Nmmr  cfStU. 

S«l«,^i.t. 

Chloride  Of  calcium 

.  3S6°  Fahr 

.  256      „ 

Xitrateofsoda       . 

•  216      ,. 

.  236      „ 

Common  aalt . 

.  224      » 

Cream  of  tartar 

.214      „ 

23'4S'l 
I     23-937 

I    avMi 

I  25-014 
I  25'-16S 
I  25-992 
2fi-529 
I    27-068 

I   27-r.u 

'    2S-183 

I    28-741 

:    29-331 

'    29-922 

30-BI6 

31120 

31-730 


The  above  aolntions  are  anitahle  for  chemical 
batha.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  they 
fiiniieh  in    tlicir  boiling- polata  temperatures, 

nearly  aa  can  be  ohteincd,  10°  above  each 
otlier.  They  were  chosen  bv  Mr.  Wilhams 
becuuae,  in  '  fiactionating*  volatile  anbatances, 

'  usual  to  separate  the  diatilled  products 
by  ilifferencei  of  temperature  equal  to  10^ 
"ahr.  In  long  operations  it  is  found  inconve- 
ietit  to  employ  n  aatumted  saline  solution  for 

bath  (by  which  the  highest  teroperaturo 
ould  be  obtiiinwl),  as  the  constant  evapora- 
ion  of  the  water  induces  the  crystallisation  of 
.he  salt.  It  ia  hence  usual  to  keep  it  con. 
aiderahly  below  that  point. 

The  foUowinE  table,  campiled  chiefly  from 
the  pages  of  Dr.  MiUrr'a  ■Elements  of  Che- 
miatry,'  gives  the  boiling-poiuta  of  several  in- 
'ereating  lubstunces. 

Tablk  \U.~Boilijig.fointii  ofrarioui  Liqvidt 
at  tie  ordinary  Almoijiheric  Pretture. 

Liquid  carbonic  acid 

Ijiquid  Bulphi- 

Chloric  ether 

Aldehjd      . 

Ether 

llisiilpharet  of  carbon 

Bromlae 


69-4  ,. 
94-8  „ 
118-B  „ 
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BoUinff-foiHt. 

.      148^  Fahr. 

.      1731  „ 

.      176-8  „ 

.      184-7  „ 

.      243-1  „ 

609-    „ 

.      662-    .. 

Nmu  ^  SuitUtnee. 

Wood  spirit 
Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -815) 
Benzol 
Batch  liquid 
Acetic  acid 
Sulphur  (melted) 
Mercury     . 


EBTJLIIOSCOPE.    8y».  Ebullition  alco- 

HOLOXXTIByTHSBMO-ALOOnOLOlUTKB.  ''This 

instrument  is  essentially  a  thermometer,  and 
its  application  to  alcoholometry  is  hasod  upon 
the  fact  that  the  hoiling-point  of  a  spirituous 
liquid   b    scarcely  altered  by  the  presence, 
within  certain  limits,  of  the  substances  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  which,  by  increasing 
its  spedflc  gravity,  render  the  ordinary  alco- 
hdometers  or  hydrometers   useless  for   the 
ourpose  of  indicating  its  alcoholic  richness. 
The  ebullioscope  was  invented  by  the  Abb^ 
Brossard-Vidal,  of  Toulon,  and  udi  its  original 
form  consisted  of  a  spirit-lamp  surmount^  by 
a  small  boiler,  into  which  a  large  cylindrical 
glass  bulb  was  plunged,  having  an  upright  stem 
of  such  calibre  that  the  quicksilver  contained 
in  ibem,  by  its  expansion  and  ascent  when 
heated,  raised  before  it  a  little  glass  float  in 
the  stem,  which  was  connected  by  a  thread 
with  a  similar  glass  bead,  hanging  in  the  air. 
This  thread  passed  round  a  puUey,  which, 
taming  with  the  motion  of  the  beads,  caused 
an  index  to  move  along  a  graduated  circular 
scale,  which  represented  on  its  face  the  per- 
centage   of   absolute    alcohol    in    spirituous 
liquors  of  diiferent  boiling-points.    This  form 
of  the  apparatus  being  found  inconvenient  and 
Uableto  get  disarranged,  various  improvments 
were  made  in  it  by  MM.  Conaty,  Lercbour, 
and  others.    The  modification  of  the  instru- 
ment now  in  use,  and  known  as  Field's  Patent 
Alcoholoxsteb,  was  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ure>  and  can  scarcely  be  improved  on.    It 
consists  of  a   thermometer    having    a    very 
minute  bore  and  a  larg^  bulb,  similar  to  that 
employed  to  determine  the  height  of  moun- 
tains from  the  boiling-point  of  water,  but  in- 
stead of  thermometric  degrees  being  marked 
upon  the  scale  the  per-centago  under  proof  is 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stem,  and 
the  per-centage  content  of  proof  spirit  on  the 
right-hand  side.    These  commence  at  178*5'' 
Fidir.,  the  temperature  at  which  'proof  spirit' 
boils,  and  which  here  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.    The  succeeding  numbers  are  based  upon 
the  boiling-points  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water.    The  little  boiler  being  charged,  and 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  (35  grs.)  being 
added,  to  prevent  loss  of  alcohol  by  evapora- 
tion, the  thermometer  is  set  in  its  place,  and 
the  spirit-lamp  lighted.    When  the  mercury 
begins  to  rise  out  of  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  'damper-plate'  is  pushed  in  a 
little  way,  to  moderate  the  heat    The  eye  is 
now  kept  steadily  on  the  instrument,  and  as 


MOO  «f  th$  liquor  boiif  fraely,  aiid.UxQmereux^\Cw^B).^ 


becomes  rtationaiy  in  the  it«n,fl 
is  carefiilly  noted,  and  the  dampv- 
home  to  eztingaish  the  flame. 

"The  ebnllioicope  is  adjosted 

boiling-point  of  water  nnder  m 

pressure  of  28*6  inches.    Wha 

is  either   higher  or  lower,  bflti 

alcohol  boil  at  a  somewhat  dite 

tare,  to  meet  which  a  banuMfa 

is  attached  to  the  thennometcr 

a  small  subudiary  scale.    It  is 

cessary,  prior  to  commencing  Um 

testing  any  liquor,  to  chaige  th 

with  pure  water  only,  and  to  fia 

meter  in  its  place.    When  the 

freely,  the  mercary  becomes  stat 

stem,  exactly  opposite  the  true 

indication  at  the  time.    ShonUt 

the  line  29*5,  no  correction  will 

but  should  it  stand  at  any  other 

below,  then  the  various  boiUng-p 

reference  to  that  boiling-point 

latter  case,  the  boiling-point  of 

the  barometrical  indicator  must 

the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid 

when  opposite  the  line  — ^29*5  wi 

true  strength.    Thus: — the  bai 

at  30  inches,  and  the  indicatu 

point  being  72  u.  p.,  SO  on  the  i 

be  placed  against  72  u.  p.  on 

meter,  when  against  the  line  o 

seen  69-6  u.  p.,  the  real  strength 

tested. 

"  When  a  spirit  is  stronger  Ht 
proof,'  its  boiling-poiut  varies  ' 
its  alterations  of  strength  to  re 
lioscope  of  much  practical  value 
applicable  to  the  strong^  spir 
fore  necessary  to  dilute  them 
their  own  bulk  of  pure  water 
them,  and  then  to  double  the 
cation,  as  sugrgested  by  l>r.  I 
plan  is  always  to  do  this  whei 
stronger  than  20  u.  p. 

"  By  means  of  the  ebulliosco{ 
content  of  beer,  wines,  and  s] 
variety  and  class,  may  be  res<j 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
poses;  and  by  methods  which 
after  point  out,  the  amount  of 
tractive,  or  sug^,  in  cordialin 
liquors  and  wines,  may  also  be 
"The  ebullioscope  (Field's  Ai 
employed  by  us  in  numerous 
investigations  connected  with  ] 
was  made  by  Mr.  Long,  of  Litt] 
and  is  an  instrument  which  s 
hands  of  every  wine  and  spiri 
licensed  victualler,  as  weU  as 
gentleman  who  feels  interested 
of  the  liquors  in  his  cellar.  ' 
is  accompanied  by  a  osefol  ) 
of  directions  and  tables,  whiel 
accurately  got  up^  as  we  and 
late  Dr.  lire,  expressly  for  Mr« 


EDULCORATION— EQG. 


4se 


V.  The  affmioD  of  water  on 
the  parpoae  of  Temavini;  tfae 
that  flotd.  EdnlnmCion  ia 
by  Bgitatiog  or  triturating 
water,  and  remoTiog  the 
eace,  by  deeantatioa  or  Ql- 

method  commonl;  adapted 
.tea  and  otlier  powdera  wliich 
■ter.  Tba  wailiin^-bottle  is 
rament  for  tbc  edatcoraliuu 
n  ita  limpleat  fonn,  it  it  a 

two  bent  gbu  tnbei,  oue 
piHnt  and  reaching  to  the 
tie,  the  otber  onljr  catering 
shea.  B;  blowing  down  the 
water   ii  forced  oat  of  the 

VSDILU,  L.  A  famil;  of 
a  the  'apodal'  Mctioa  of  the 
At  leaat  three  apeciei  of  ecli 

nmnti^ — the  '■harp-noaeJ,' 
,'  aod  the  'inig.'    Tlie  first, 

in  •trrama  and  lakes,  attuiliB 
■ — tometimeg  26  Iba.  or  even 
Lig"  ia  coiuidered  aupiTloT  to 
lie  table.  Ai  arCIeIca  of  food, 
e  laxative  and  far  from  whole- 


mpporting.  A  gluaa  of  w[ne,  be*r,  or  porter, 
■imtlarly  treated,  along  witli  n  biscalt,  liu  been 
recom mended  ua  a  light  and  nutritions  lun- 
cheon or  Bnpper,  wi-ll  anited  to  tlie  dcbiliUt.-d 
and  dyipeptic.  Raw  eggi  may  be  advantagc- 
ooaly  snbititnttd  for  cod-liver  oil  in  all  the 
canea  in  which  this  laat  is  ordered,  oocutring 
in  personi  with  delicate  or  irritable  atniQacha. 
The  addition  of  freali  sakd  oil  vastly  incrcaaea 
their  medii^inul  virtnea.  A  fresh  egg  ia  raid  to 
contain  about  the  mine  amount  of  nouriahnient 
as  H  oz.  of  fresh  meat  and  1  oz.  of  wheatun 
bread,  but  in  a  more  digeatihlc  f»nu. 

Zgg.  White  of  (iLBniiEK  ovi),  is  officinal  in 
the  B.  P.  Yelk  of  egg  {iiileU«4  eti)  ia  an  in. 
gredient  in  the  hbakdy  miitdbb  (mihtcba 
SFIBITUB  TINT  OALLioi)  of  tbs  London  College. 
It  ia  alio  a  popular  application  to  chaps,  cracked 
nipples,  abrasions,  Ac.,  and  ia  largelv  used  to 
render  oleaginous  substancea  miacibla  with 
water,  in  the  preparation  of  emulsions. 

The  average  weight  of  tbc  nen-lud  egg  of  a 
hen  is  about  2)  oz.,  and  its  ap.  gr.  is  1080  to 
l'0!K>i  the  white  gen  cmlly  weiglia  about  IJoz.; 
the  'yolk,  a  tittle  under  j  oz. ;  and  the  shell 
,Dd  skin,  i  oz.  Dr.  Front  found  that  an  egg, 
in  being  kept  for  2  years  in  a  diy  situation, 
oat  511  -fV  prs.,  from  the  evaporation  of  a 
,)ortion  of  its  water  through  the  aheli.  By 
boiling  in  water  an  egg  loses  from  2J  to  3J  of 
ita  weight. 

Choier.  The  la^er  end  of  a  new-laid  egg 
fepls  cold  when  plaiiHl  against  the  tongue. 
Xen-laid  cgga  appear  semi-transparent  when 
placed  between  the  ejo  iind  a  strong  light,  and 
buvo  u  small  and  perceptible  division  of  the 
akin  from  tbc  shell,  which  is  tilled  with  air. 
Tliifi  mode  of  examination  among  the  trade  ia 
called  'candling.'  When  tlicy  shake  they  are 
stole.  Tlie  eggs  of  turkeys  and  pca-hena  are 
much  esteemed  for  some  purpoflee;  those  of 
ducks  and  geese  are  conrse  and  inferior. 

Prei.  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time  by  c:icluding  them  from  the  air.  One 
of  the  cleanest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing 
tbJH  is  to  puck  them  with  tlio  email  end  down- 
wards, in  cleon  dry  salt,  in  barrela  or  tabs,  and 
til  place  them  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation.  We 
have  eaten  egga  thm  preaerveii  tliat  were  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  old,  and  that  had  been 
for  some  months  on  sliipbo^ird,  in  a  tropical 
cliinntp,  and  which  yet  retained  all  the  peculiar 
sweituesa  of  new-laid  eggs.  With  a  like  in- 
tention, eggs  are  placed  in  vcsseLi  containing 
milk  of  lime,  or  strong  brine,  or  are  robbcil  over 
witli  butter,  lard,  or  gnni  wntcr,  all  of  whtcli 
act  by  cit'ludiug  the  air.  Kggi  fur  keeping 
ahould  never  be  loid  on  their  aides,  and  when 
kept  in  the  air  should  l>c  occiihinnatly  turned 
to  prevent  the  yolk  attaching  itself  to  the 
side,  instcnd  of  floating  iutliealbiimen.  Some 
persons  pl.ice  the  eggs  in  a  netting,  or  on  a 
tieve  or  colander,  and  immerse  them  for  an 
instant  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  before 

.  packing  them  aifsy.     Tlie  practu'u  of  pacVintt 

■'JMP  MttmlUii^  Mod  if  verj  l^ffs  in  daiap  Urate,  or  EUiytliing  <Ak  tttftt  cftifr 


Mfc  the  simples  of  the  Ph.  L. 
I  formerly  considered  'good 
Mid  ia  even  now  used  by  the 
tion  for  stiff  joints.  For  tlie 
generally  dressed  by  atewing, 
ar  potting,  which  is  done  in  the 
lib  being  cat  into  pieces  2  or 
ndmelt^  butter,  onions,  sweet 
OTT  sBocc,  added  at  will.  The 
a  diitlnrt  and  gigmtic  species 
imily.  Ita  ficsh  ia  coarse  and 
th  nteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
1  cnst  of  Devon,  on  which  it 

CnCE.  The  rapid  escape  of 
Inblilei  from  a  liiiaid.  Set 
niii,&c 

GDCE.  Tlie  spontaneous  con- 
iT^alline  solid  into  a  dry  pul. 
.  Cijitala  which  in  a  dry  atmo. 
<>r  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
i  ma  with  a  mealy  powder,  are 

I  OTt¥.  L.  A  body  produced  in 
'Mtdi  and  certain  other  animals, 

'«Tiibr_fo'  of  the  same  species,  or 
"di  a  similar  animal  may  nlti- 
^Ktd.  The  egga  of  the  common 
'  >n  nutritions   and  easily  di- 

wlea  lightly  cooked  by  huiting, 
^  «  little  salt,  are  admirably 
i^ncntforthe  sick  and  delicate, 
■ri  or  fried,  they  are  rendered 
^  nd  poMcaa  no  advantage  in 
**  WAgr'a  meat.  A  new-laid 
thltD(itf  tea,  eoflee,  or  ehoco- 
SBI^idiMt  la  the  bieaiOtt 
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conrey  a  flavoar,  shoald  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  shells  of  eggs  are  porouf^,  and  readily 
admit  the  passage  of  gaseous  substances,  espe- 
cially of  fetid  odours.  It  is  from  inattention 
to  this  point  that  a  large  portion  of  the  eggs 
imported  fi'om  the  coast  of  France  have  a  less 
delicate  flavour  than  those  of  our  poultry 
yards.  Damp  chopped  straw,  as  well  as  most 
other  organic  substances  exposed  to  warmth 
and  moisture,  readily  ferment  or  putrefy ;  and 
during  fermentation  a  considerable  increase  of 
temperature  takes  pUice,  as  any  one  may 
readily  perceive  by  examining  the  common 
hotbeds  in  our  gpELrdens,  which  are  merely 
masses  of  orgaidc  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. Eggs,  as  long  as  they  retain  the 
embryo  of  the  future  chick,  in  a  vital  state, 
possess  in  themselves  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth,  which  tends  materially  to  promote 
the  decomposition  of  the  substances  they  are 
packed  in,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
moisture. 

Egg,  Elas'tic.  Take  a  good  and  soand  egg, 
place  it  in  strong  vinegar,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  12  hours;  it  will  then  become 
quite  soft  and  elastic.  In  this  state  it  can  be 
squeezed  into  a  tolerably  wide-mouthed  bottle ; 
when  in,  it  must  be  covered  with  water, 
having  a  little  soda  dissolved  in  it.  In  a  few 
hours  the  cf!;^  will  be  restored  to  nearly  its 
original  solidity ;  after  which  the  liquid  may 
be  poured  off,  and  the  bottle  dried,  the  whole 
being  kept  as  a  curiosity  to  puzzle  one's 
friends  for  an  explanation  how  the  egg  got 
there.    (*  Parle  ur  Pastime.') 

Egg  Flip.  Prep.  1.  Boer,  1  pint ;  eggs,  3 
in  no. ;  sugar,  2  oz. ;  nutmeg  and  ginger,  q.  s. 
to  flavour ;  the  eggs  are  broken  into  one  half 
of  the  beer,  the  sugar  added,  and  the  whole 
beaten  well  together;  the  mixture  is  then 
placed  in  a  clean  warmer,  and  heated  over 
the  fire  to  nearly  the  boiling-point,  and  stirred 
one  way  all  the  time,  care  being  token  not  to 
let  it  either  boil  or  curdle  ;  the  other  portion 
of  the  beer  and  the  spices  ore  then  added,  and 
the  whole  mixed  well  together. 

2.  As  above,  but  adding  a  glass  of  spirit. 
Some  persons  also  add  a  little  lemon  peel. 

Egg,  Olaire  of.  Prep.  Separate  the  whites 
from  the  yolks,  and  whisk  them  to  a  froth, 
let  them  stand  24  hours,  and  strain  them 
through  muslin.  Used  as  a  glaze  or  varnish 
by  bookbinders  and  others. 

Egg,  Idquld.     Prep,  (Jaync.)     From   lime, 

1  bushel  (slaked  with  water);   common  salt, 

2  or  3  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  i  lb. ;  water,  q.  s. 
to  form  a  mixture  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg.  Used  to  preserve  eggs,  wliich  it  is  stated 
it  will  do  for  two  years,  by  simply  keeping 
th(!m  in  it.  Once  patented.  Simple  milk  of 
lime  answers  quite  as  well. 

Egg  Wine,  As  egg  flip,  but  using  equal 
parts  of  whit-)  wine  and  water,  instead  of 
beer. 

SLATDINE.    A  fatty  compound  oi  eMCCw 
ncid  and  glycerin,  formed  by    t\\e  actiou  oi\«\>as'<iircL\V, 


nitrous  add  or  nitnte  of  merein 
It  is  neutral ;  melU  at  9(f  lUv. 
soluble  in  ether,  scarcely  so  in  i 
one  of  the  componeoti  of  omn 
By  saponification  it  it  reaolvad 
constituents. 

ELAIV.    See  QuEnr. 

ELAIOICETSB.  8^  Olbo 
instrument  for  ascertiuniiig  the  i] 
of  oils.    See  Htpbomjtbb  and  i 

ELALDEHTD.  A  ^eculis 
substance  which  forms  m  AU 
kept  for  some  weeks  at  a  tempi 
Fahr.  It  melts  into  a  colour 
about  38^  in  which  state  it  it 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is 
aldehyd,  but  its  vapour  has  aboa 
the  density  of  that  substance,  w\ 
combines  with  ammonia  nor  cc 
with  potassa  and  solution  of  sili 
hyd. 

ELAOP'TEHE.  See  Oil  (Vdal 

ELAT'EBHr.      8y».  MoxoBI 
active  principle  of  blatebiitv. 
covered  by  Dr.  Clutterbnck  in  1 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  in 
late  Mr.  HenneL 

Prep,  1.  (Dr.  Morries.)  Ehi 
gested  in  hot  alcohol,  the  resul 
filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consi) 
oil,  and  then  thrown  into  boil 
water.  When  the  whole  is  cold 
tate  is  collected  and  purified  b^ 
it  in  alcohol  and  precipitation 
before. 

2.  (Hennel.)    The  alcoholic  e 
terium  is  digested  in  ether,  and 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  crystali 
solution  cools. 

3.  An  alcoholic  tincture  is  e 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  ond  t 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  liquor  o 
water  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
elatvriu  separates  as  the  liquid  co 

Obg.  Elaterin  forms  deUcate^ 
crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste ;  it 
about  865''  Fahr.;  tastes  bittn 
neutral;  insoluble  in  water;  i 
readily  in  hot  alcohol.  Its  med 
is  similar  to  that  of  elaterin 
only  in  its  greater  activity. — Dc 

ELATEBIUH.  iSTyn.  SQUiBTUri 
In  pharmacy,  *  the  fresh  unripe 
wild  cucumber,  '  Eebalimm  q| 
lliclmrd,'  Ph.  L.  (Momordies 
Linn.).  According  to  present  uss 
is  more  generally  applied  to  the  i 
posited  from  the  juice  of  the  wil 
It  is  thus  applied  in  Ph.  E. 
beloip.) 

Elateriom.  B.  P.  ^Tyji.  Extbac 

BlUlf,  E.  07  BQUIBTIXO  CUCniBB 
TUM  BLATEBII    (Ph.  L.),  ELAtBH 

\es.\>:^,\A.   T>CL<&l«cQ!lsnffie  of  tiM. 
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Xi.)  BUoe  ^rild  cncnmber 
ripe  in  tli«  long  direction, 
«*,  *«y  8«ntl7  expreued, 
'  nev«  ;  then  ut  it  mnde  far 
lie  thicker  part  hM  nbddaL 
iMttADt  Haid  being  rajectcd, 
ovtian  with  &  gentle  heat, 
ha  otlier  collrgM  are  euen- 

uck.)  The  cnnunben  (rullj 
DKitadinmnf,  and  ■prinklsd 
nd  thejniee  allawedtoiitntin 
re  into  nn  earthenware  venel. 
tnmdinff  pulp  are  next  placed 

the  apllt  f  mit,  and  waihed 
cold  water.  The  mihintts 
1  the  aame  veuel  with  tlie 
■  sUowed  to  repoie  for  h  tew 
dear  portion  is  decanted  and 
ead  thinly  on  fine  Uuen,  and 
a  to  the  air  and  a  gentle  beat, 
LOatiiiie  or  a  bright  liglit. 
«.  Forbr  frniti,  by  this  pro- 
( gr*'  of  platerinm. 
rum'  Hall.)  The  fruit,  alit 
ilaecd  in  hemp«n  or  honeliair 
ittcd  to  iligbC   pressure  in  a 

The  jnice,  at  it  rnoi  off,  pauca 

hair  uere  into  a  cylindrical 
',  when  it  ii  allowed  to  remnin 

when   the  clear  nipematant 
1  oS,  and  the  thick  portiaa  < 
Anient  ii  poured  on  a  pi 
1  on  linen,  and  allowed  to  di 

b  dried  by  a  gentle  heat 
fodnet  hai  a  in^en  coloar,  and 
I  tiurt  elaterinm  of  commer 
blfeiior  arUcli!  i^  obtained  frc 
lied  from  the  lint  nediincnt  by 
ihallow  pani,  and  allc 


Dote,  -fgp.toi  gr..  fiinncd  into  a  pill  with 

extract  of  gentian  and  liquorice  inwdcr;  as  a 

hydmgogue  and  cathartic  in  dropsies,  twice  a 

day,  repMted  uvery  other  day  tbr  a  week  or 

ten  daji.     Its  nic  muat  be  avoidc*!  when  tllere 

b  debility  or  any  inSamniBtory  symp- 

I^rger  ilosea  Uuo  |  gr.  of  pure  ela- 

are   poiaonoui.      The    aniidotet   are 

I,  followed  by  demulcents,  opium,  and 

itimnlanti. 

ELUIB.    Syn.  Saueccus  (Ph.  L.  &,  E.),  L. 

A  large  ahrab  or  iiDnll  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Caprifoliactcr.  It  is  iniligenona 
ax  Enropc,  nnd  has  long  been  valued  for  itt 
medicinal  properties.  "Tlie  recent  flowers  of 
the  SaaAuciu  ni^ro"  (Ph.  L.)  or  common  elder 
■re  regarded  as  diapiioretic  and  pectoral,  and  a 
diltillell  water  (ILDES-FLOWEB  WATBB;  AQUA 

lAKBUci)  is  made  of  them.  The  inner  bark 
if  the  same  tree  is  purgatire  and  emetic,  and 
a  used  in  dropsv;  the  lc?aves  are  purgative; 
bo  juice  of  the  fresli  berries  is  made  into  wine 
m>BB  winb),  and  is  largely  nscd  to  make 

rs  POST  wiss,  snd  to  adultciato  the 

Sec  Waibbs  (Distilled). 
-JIPAHE'.     Sun.    iMtTLA  (Ph.  L.).  L. 
not  of  Inula  BeltniHta  "  (l^i.  L.).     A 
t   plant  of  the  nat.  order   Compotitit.     Tonic, 

■  dinphuTBtic,  and  expectorant.— iJoir.  20  gts.  to 
:  1  dr.,  or  more,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
,  decoction ;  in  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  Sk.  It  is  now 
L    seldom  used. 

ELECIBIC.  Syn.  Electbical.  EibiUt- 
ing  the  effects  of  blectbicitt  when  '  eicitod ' 
by  friction ;  pertuning  to,  derived  from,  or 
[irodncud  by  electricity. 

Electric.     SgB.     ISBCLATOB,  NOK-Co»Drc- 

rOR.    A  eutatnnce  which  may  nnder  ordinary 

a  a  sold  in  thin  calies.   cin'VTiiiutances  be  readily  made  to  evince  elcc- 

■  trical  properties  by  friction.     Electrics  do  not 
is-ily  [lulvcrised   traUEimit,  or  conduct;  clectriiUtyj   whilst,  on 

1  forms  with  rectified  spirit  a  the  other  hand,  akelecthics  are  goiid  trans- 
iMind  tinctnre.  Elaterinm  ob-  mitters  or  condnctora  of  electrical  nctlon.  Tho 
Mood  deposit  (SLATEBIUK  HI-  {  most  perfect  electrics  am  shelMae,  sulpbnr, 
k  sad  inferior.  Alcohol  dissolves  |  amber,  jet,  resinous  bodies,  gnnis,  gun-cotton, 
fl^of  ?ood  elaterinni.  "  When  I  glass,  silk,  diamonit.  ngnte.  and  tourmaline; 
r  rectified  spirit,  tho  solution,  |  dry  fur,  hair,  wood,  feathers,  and  paper ;  tur- 
1  sad  poured  into  iKit  dilute  so- 1  pentiiio  and  various  oils;  dry  atmoKpberic  air 
■OB,  deposits,  on  cooling,  minute  and  other  gases,  stcnni  of  hij:h  cksticity,  and 
iUm   crystals     (of     KLATEUlK),  I  ice  Ht  0'  Fjhr.    The  mo<!t  perfect  anclcctrics 


m  ith  to  ith  of  the  clntcriuni 

'  {h.E.) 

nme  a  ftno  sample  of  vlaterium, 

skeny  mnrilage  falls  down  soon 
rUdi  materially  injures  it^  quality 
lacb     Englbh   elaterinm  Is  tlie 


■twKMiltkat  ■ 

**wjglaiti.si 


conductors  are  the  metul^  chan^oal,  and 
suline  fluids. 

Electric  Eel.  The  OynolBn  rleetricHi,  a  flsh 
liaviiiK  the  power  of  (riving  violent  electric 
'shocks'!  which  jiowur  it  exerts  !or  killing  or 
stunning  itn  prey.  It  ia  an  iuhnbitant  <if  the 
frcjili-wutrr  hkes  and  rivers  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  America.  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Electrical  Uacbine,     An  instrument  for  the 

excitation  und  collection  of  electricity.    The 

,  terai  in  only  apptied  to  coiitrii'ances  in  wbicb 

I  friction  j's  t^uiiumcdittteenuBeof  the  electrical 

dUtnrbanfc;  tfiOfCH'liichiict  througH  cliemioA 
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force,  magnetism,  or  heat,  being  known  by 
TariouB  distinctive  names,  as  '  voltaic  battery,' 
'  eloctro-magnctic  macbine,'  '  induction-coiV 
*  thermo-electric  pile,'  &c 

The  electrical  machines  in  common  nse  are 
composed  of  a  hollow  glass  cylinder,  or  circular 
plate  of  glass,  turning  on  an  axis,  and  rubbing 
against  two  or  more  leather  mbbers  covered 
with  silk,  the  electricity  being  collected  by 
sharp  points  fixed  in  a  metal  rod  standing  on 
a  glass  pillar.  A  description  of  these  instru- 
ments, however,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
present  work,  which  docs  not  aim  at  giving 
information  that  may  bo  easily  obtained  from 
other  sources. 

Cylinder  machines  arc  seldom  made  of 
greater  size  than  13  inches  by  9,  and  are  about 
as  powerful  as  an  18-inch  plate  machine.  The 
latter  are  commonly  mode  up  to  3  and  4  feet 
diameter,  and  will,  with  a  suitable  condenser, 
give  15-inch  sparks  in  air. 

ElECTRI"CITy(.trl(s'-it-e).  The  name  given 
primarily  to  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
and  secondarily  to  that  department  ofphifsical 
science  which  embraces  all  tliat  is  known  re- 
specting this  particular  force.  Many  theories 
respecting  the  nature  of  electricity  have  been 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  elec- 
trical phenomena.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin supposed  the  existence  of  a  single  homo- 
geneous, iuipondcrable  fluid,  of  extreme  tenuity 
and  elasticity,  in  a  state  of  equable  distribution 
throughout  the  material  world.  This  fluid  is 
assumed  to  be  repulsive  of  its  own  particles, 
but  attractive  of  all  other  matter.  When  dis- 
tributed in  bodies,  in  quantities  proportionate 
to  their  capacities  or  attraction  for  it,  such 
bodies  are  said  to  be  in  their  '  natural  state.' 
When  we  increase  or  diminish  the  natural 
quantity  of  electricity  in  any  substance,  excita- 
tion is  the  result,  and  the  substance,  if  '  over- 
charged,' is  said  to  be  electrified  *  positively ;' 
or  if  'undercharged,'  'negatively.'  These 
theories,  and  all  others  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  electricity  is  a  form  of  matter,  have 
been  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  elucidation 


rfbdii 


binary  componiidi^  oontainiiig 
lents  of  thdr  componeiitik  whidi  i 
ther  by  Teiy  powerful  affiutiaL 
of  electrical  power  required  to 
sition  varies  greatly  with  < 
solution  of  iodide  of  potasaam,! 
of  lead,  hydrochloric  acid,  waltr 
little  sulphuric  add,  and  pan 
very  different  degrees  of 
the  resistance  increasing  from  tilt' 
tioned  substance  to  the  lui,  wUel| 
has  been  demed  can  be  decompoM&r 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  cM 
fluidity.  When  a  liqaid  is  eleetadl 
components  are  disengaged  solely  it  I 
ing  surfaces,  where,  acoording  to  I 
figurative  mode  of  speech,  the  cmfl 
and  leaves  the  liquid,  all  the  inteiBd 
tions  appearing  quiescent.  The  tcm 
and  'cathode'  have  been  proposed  M 
for  the  surfaces  which  are  supposed  ti 
and  let  out  the  current  of  paativi  d 
The  anode  is  therefore  directly  agnsil 
site  the  positive  pole  of  thebattei7,fli 
ing  to  the  improved  nomcnclatuzc^tti 
electrode ;  and  the  cathode  againrt  i 
tive  pole,  or  electrode.  The  bodiei  v 
set  free  by  the  action  of  the  cnnentsi 
ions ;  those  which  go  to  the  anode  audi 
the  positive  electrode  being  diitiaga 
the  term  anions,  and  those  which  9 
cathode  and  appear  at  the  negatifs  1 
by  the  term  cathions.  This  nomendi 
however,  been  but  partially  adoptii 
making  but  slow  way,  if  any,  manyfi 
the  old  t'Crms  of  electro-positive  te 
and  electro-negative  for  catfaioos. 

The  relative  decomposing  effeds] 
by  the  same  current  in  different  do 
are  exactly  expressed  by  the  chenied 
lents  of  the  electrolytes.  Thus,  if  a 
be  made  to  traverse  acidulated  water,! 
]K)tassitim,  and  chloride  of  lead,  ik 
electrolytes  will  suffer  decompodtioi 
same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  s 
tent;  for  the  curront  which  decompoi 
parts  of  water  will  separate  into  (bore 
166  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  sod  U 


of  electrical  phenomena. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  two  kinds  of 
electric  forces  aro  recognised,  and  distinguished  |  of  chloride  of  lead.    The  electrolTitid 
as  negative  and  positive,  but  they  ore  both  '  lie  salts  is  now  carried  ont  on  a  higl 
assumed  to  be  analogous  in  principle,  and  very  |  the  beautiful  arts,  which  we  notice  ■ 
generally  assumed  to  be  simply  due  to  dificrent  |  general  head  of  Electrottfx. 


£L£CTBO-PLA''TnrG  and  GODlI 
Eleoteotype. 
ELECTBOFH'OBUS.     A  simple  ieoi 


analogous  motions  of  matter.    For  a  full  expo 
sition,  however,  the  reader  must  refer  to  some 
of  the  especial  works  on  the  subject. 

ELECTBO-CHEM'ISTBT.  Ttiat  branch  of  for  exciting  electricity,  genenOljued 
chemistry  which  treats  of  the  agency  of  dec- 1  cheniical  laboratory  for  charging  ■> 
tricity  in  effecting  chemical  cliangcs.  I  den  jars  when  gases  have  to  be  eqft 

ELECTBO-ETCHHSra.    See  ETCHnro.  >  the  electric  spark.    To  constraet  it,  a 


ELECTBOL'TSIS  (-trol'-e-sis).  Eleotro-che- 
mical  decomposition.  The  voltaic  current  has 
the  power  of  loosening  and  separating  the 
constituents  of  certain  compound  bodies  when 


tinned  iron  is  made  into  a  rirclfi  ^  ^ 
inches  diameter ;  a  raised  border  iithx 
up  for  about  half  an  inch,  ud  the  ' 
edge  is  turned  outwards  over  a  wire  t 


these  arc  interposed  in  the  circuit.  The  sub- 1  a  sharp  border.  A  mixture  of  c^  ) 
noes  which  are  thus  susccpUble  ot  decom-  \  vf^\j^\V,  oi  ^^>\-\8j^  Voaiae  t"?**'! 
ition  are  termed  electrolytes.    Tbey  wre  «Ji\\  xeivn,  \%  TD3^ikfc\J^  \g,^\i^^>&c^&D%^i^ 
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m  wdl  f  oaed  uid  thoronghly 
luBtjampacituKi  ii  panrad  into 
nits  All  it,  mud  kept  melted 
hsTc  diMpp«u«d.  Another 
nwtrament,  leTTiiig  the  Mine 
Qondiictar  of  an  dectric  mn- 
of  wood,  isther  anuller  than 
te,  ronndetl  at  the  edge,  and 
vith  tin-foil.  An  innilitiiig 
>r  ■  piece  of  itont  gliiM  rod,  U 
w  cenbv  of  thii  wooden  diac. , 


I  sligbtly  wumed.  Tlie  re- 
is  ci^tcd  bj  brating  it  ob- 
Iblded  piece  of  wum  flanni^l. 

been  done  for  aboot  ■  minute, 
cover  of  the  initrument  ij  to 
the  T«tinoQi  plate,  lod  tonclied 
If  the  corer  is  thcu  vukA 
nd  the  knuckle  appmnched,  a 
k  of  poutkve  cl«:tricitj  will 
the  corer  be  oj^in  replaced, 
UMcd,  a  aecoiid  ipark  will  pin. 

TepeMeil  manjr  tinici  wiUioat 
the  reainoo*  plate.  Uj  receiving 
th  the  knobi  of  a  Lejden  jar, 
DC  enongh  to  give  a  powerful 
lode  *  gueom  mixture,  mty  be 
led.  Uther  fonn*  liavo  been 
t,  but  the  CMeutial  part 

FTPK  fijrn.  Electbo-uei'al- 
ix'o-vi.u'tic.  The  art  of  work- 
bj  the  ud  of  electricity.  Strictly 
term  elcctnitjpe  is  only  eppli- 
branch  of  '  electro-metallurgy  '— 
ditet  to  Uie  productiou  of  topics 
platca,  medali,  roitu,  and  other 
Lt  11  DOW  commoDly  euijjloycd  in  the 
tad  by  OUT  drfinitluu.  According  ' 
lied  lignifieation  of  the  term,  the 
ratyp<  includes 


the  copper  of  the  electrode  and  the  tulpliuric 
addtoformtulphato  of  copper.  The  chemical 
forces  called  into  action  b;  t!ii!  current  are  so 
beautifully  batanecd,  that  in  the  last  experi- 
ment the  quantity  of  copper  supplied  by  the 
positive  electrode  exactly  equals  the  qoanUtj 
withdrawn  irum  the  solution  and  deposited 
upon  the  negative  electrode.  Thewhola  ortof 
electrotype  consists  in  applying  the  metali 
thus  released  from  their  solutions  to  artistic 
or  usefnt  purposes.  To  obtain  compact  sud 
brilliant  deposits,  many  precautions  have  to  be 
observed.  Tho  solutions  must  be  kept  satii. 
rated,  or  nearly  so ;  the  mould  to  lie  cupied,  or 
object  to  be  coated,  must  not  be  too  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  line  plato  of  the 


prisfi^Iu.^If  a  current  tmm  a 
taj  be  passed,  by  uvana  of  pUti- 
m,  thnx^h  water  to  which  some 
idd  bas  been  added,  electrolysis 
kkjdngeii  appearing  at  the  cathode, 
a  It  tM  anode.    If  into  the  acid 

•  ojilali  or  sulphate  of  copper  be 
i^tlMnlysis  will  »til1  go  on,  but 
(iktelsDitDU  of  ibc  water,  namely, 
il  h  trolved  ;  fur  the  hydrogen,  on 
wd,  vill  take  the  plaee  of  the  rojipcr 
■ti<^  ud  the  copjHT  thus  lil>vratcd  ; 
l>(<>ittd  on  the  pUtiuum  pbte  or , 
a  Wditntes  the  negative  elettrode.  j 
■nnt  nay  be  continued  until  all 

*  n  ibstiacted  from  tho  solution. 
'VlBMl  be  repeated  witli  a  (^JppeT 
^fositiK  electrode,  and  it  will  be 
tMlKtf  the  gasei  will  be  evolved. 
■KHMnb  will  take  the  pincc  of 

tMMt  t^dn  wta  combine  witbj\ 


battery  ;  in  fine,  the  power  employed 
carefnlly  regulsted  according  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  In  all  arrangements  tho  moulds  or 
objects  which  receive  tlie  deposits  act  aa  ne- 
gative electrodes,  and  are  consequently  in 
connection  with  the  linc  of  the  battery  or 
generating  cell, 

£leclrotgpepromm.  Although  reguline  de- 
posits of  many  metals  can  be  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  voltaic  ebctricity,  we  shall  only 
treat  of  thoee  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum.  When  copper  is  deposited,  the 
object  is  generally  to  produce  a  substantial 
copy  of  a  medal,  an  engraved  plato.  Or  other 
work  of  act ;  but  when  solutions  containing 
the  preeioni  metals  are  electrolysed,  the  de- 
poaiti  are  nearly  always  uaed  for  covering  the 
surface  of  inferior  metals.  We  shall  notice 
tlic  operations  connected  with  the  deposition 
of  copper,  and  those  relating  to  eteetro-plating 
under  separate  heads. 

1.  UkposITIOS  OS  COPPKR: — 

The  moulds  or  models  intended  to  leeeive 
the  dcpo»itcd  metal  may  be  formed  of  rariuas 
matoriuls.  For  mediiLi  and  similar  small 
works,  moulds  of  fusible  metal,  white  nai, 
,  stosric  acid,  and  guttu  pereba,  are 
ccmmauly  used.  The  first  are  formed  by 
dropping  or  pressing  the  medals  to  be  cojiicd 
upon  the  meltod  metal,  tailing  care  that 
the  former  are  qiiito  cold,  and  that  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  bright  or  free  from 
oxide.  To  make  a  mould  in  gutto  perciia, 
the  material  mnst  be  softened  in  warm 
water,  and  then  prcitded  upon  the  medal  by 
means  of  a  stroiiK  screw  press.  With  the 
other  matFriiln  the  manipolatiun  Is  very 
eaj^y.  A  riblMin  of  canlboaid  or  thick  papor 
is  placed  roaiid  the  modal,  so  at  to  fiirm  a 
rim  I  the  matvriul,  which  bos  been  melted 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  is  then  poured  on,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  quite  cold  and  bard, 
when  it  is  cautiouHly  removed.  For  lai^o 
works,  moulds  nt  phistcr  of  Paris  arc  usuiilly 
employed ;  these  rciguire  to  he  aatnratiid 
with  wax  or  tallow,  by  standing  them  in 
II  Bhallow  vesnel  contmning  these  sulistoncca 
,in  a  mclt*'d  sUto.  For  copying  seals  ond 
small  cohm,  impruMiUDs  in  onlinary  swlitiK- 
loov  be  uiicil  as  electrotype  mouhls.    ^OQ- 
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metallic  moaldi  miut  be  CMted  with  loiiw 
■abitaucG  which  bu  the  pTOperty  of  coQ- 
(Incting  electricity,  before  they  cm  b«  nied  *b 
n^atire  electroilpa.  Hie  labstuice  commonly 
employed  is  plainbago  or  black-lead.  It  muit 
be  in  the  condition  of  un  impalpable  powder. 
It  ii  rub1>ed  briakt;  oyer  the  lurfnpe  of  the 
monid  {wax,  eteuine,  plaiter,  Ac)  bv  meBne 
of  a  itrong^,  fine  cumel-halr  brnih,  till  the  whole 
prsMntsthe  well-known  black-leadpoliih.  Tlie 
■dbt-Bion  of  the  plumba^  may  be  often  pro- 
moted by  breathing  Blightl]^  on  the  moold. 
To  caou  it  to  adhere  to  le^ag-wai  imprea- 
•ioni,  the  wax  may  be  ulightly  moiatened  witb 
■pirits  of  winei  or  eipoud  to  the  vaponr  of 
ether.  Delicate  moulds  and  objects,  wbicb 
annot  well  be  black -leaded,  may  be  covered  with 
a  conducting^  film  of  ailver,  by  first  dipping  them 
in  bisolphuiet  of  carbon  holding  abiiut^th 
part  of  phosphomi  in  lolution,  and  then,  after 
a  few  aecondi,  immeniDg  them  in  a  weak 
•olntiou  of  nitrate  of  ailver,  and  allowing  them 
to  dry  in  the  light.  Metallic  moulds  require 
no  preparation. 

The  voltaic  apparatns  utod  may  now  be 
deacribed.  The  unRle-cell  arran^ment.  osed 
for  small  works,  is  formed  on  the  principle  of 
DanieU's  ConsUnt  Battery.  It  coasistj  of  a 
vessel  of  glasa. earthenware,  or  wood,  containitiK 
a  smaller  cell  of  thin  biscnit  ware,  or  other 
porous  material;  a  rodorplate  of  amalgamated 
line,  placed  within  the  porous  cell,  and  a  wiri> 
connecting  the  line  with  the  mould  to  be 
copied;  the  latter  being  plai-cd  in  the  outer 
TcaseL  The  annexed  fignre  represents  a  con- 
venient form  of  the  single-cell  :~ 


t.  aail  Ultd  ■ 

lulphuric  add  (1  add  -f  ( 
anted   soIuLioB  of  nd^ 


•trcogtth  or  &t  rapneu  •ulatiga 

To  connect  the  mooldi  wil 
positire  element,  itont  copper 

iif  tliin  ahnet  capper  are  em] 
isse  of  a  non-metallic  moald, 
lead  directly  to  the  pluiubagi 


vhat  a 
liagom 


meat.    The  n 


]  the  ai 
tended  to  the  [ 
leeting  wires, 
nod  edges  of  metaUie  moulds,  i 
with  sealing-wai  varnish,  or 
docting  snbatance,  to  prevent 
the  deposiL  Before  ii  monld  : 
uopper  BolntioD  it  is  advisable  1 
i-hould  be  arranged,  so  that 
may  occasion  immeiHate  volti 


lhe< 


effected  until  after  the 
solution  may  act  chemically  on 
Lhe  mould,  and  caoae  tfae  ie\ 
liark  and  dirty-  When  a  mool 
la  the  solution  long  enongh  to 
^ilete  coating  of  copper,  it  mi 
vith  impunity  for  examinati 
thing  is  going  on  well,  thedepi 
present  a  briUiaut,  light,  coppt 
face.  When  samciently  thick, 
removed  with  care,  washed,  id 
IStlectrotype  medals  may  be 
vraah-Ieather  and  the  plate  bra 
Variona  natural  abjecU,  sucb  a 
&,c.  I  small  works  of  art,  nc 
rbituettea ;  chemical  vctla,  pi 
tlaaks  and  retorUj  and  nnmi 
iirticles,  may  be  rendered  lea 
ing  them   with    copper  tiy  I 

moulds   are   to  be  operated  npon.     In  this  I      II.   Dlpoamox    o?   TS> 
arrangement  the  copper  solution  is  electrolysed    TIU  — 
In  a  separate  vessel,  termed  the  decomposttiort  |     The  eolations  generally  obj 
eeU,  uxd  the  current  gener»t£dbjmiewmorB\wA3to»tejaiw\i\^«aii«  mi' 
oeUi  of  «  JMniell'a  or  Smee'B  tatterj-    TWiR\tt'<As  «i5M»\«&,  »ie  '4ini« 
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nn»>cj»iudB  of  pataMiam. 
re  irhat  chemiiti  call  doable 
',  «;Ulide  of  potuaiani  ig 
of  patBaiilun  and  cy»nogea ; 
e  of  potaacam  u  cfaaide 
ith   cyanide  of  potauiain. 

thiB  doable  Mlt  u  eUctro- 
■  at  one  elcctroda  and  cja- 
nr,  while  a  proportioDatc 
plie  cjanide  of  poUHiQin  it 
ution.  But  if  the  poutiTc 
r«T,  the  FjaDOgiiD  combinca 
19  rjnnide  of  ailver,  whicli 
8Tat«d  c:pinidL>  of  potauiuin, 
i«  atren^ii  of  the  KilQtioD. 
rition  of  copper,  the  ippa^ 
■ting  or  gilding  ma;  be  the 
deeompofitioQ  cell  aod  bnt- 
itj  of  econonuiing  aolutiotii 

Mm,  howcrer,  ied  to  certaiu 
the  apparatos.  The  singlc- 
nMiliaU,  BB  before  (aoc  oiaM), 
■\  of  glau  or  earthenwfire, 
of  poniu  bi*cnit  ware ;  but 
■ilvned  or  ^Idcd  ii  placed, 
■olntion  in  the  latter,  while 

in  the  outer  vessel,  with  the 
ieid.>  Tbeiinc  iiiuualljeTn- 
rm  of  a   cylinder,  complettly 

porom  coll.     In  the  bdttery 

decomposition  cell  muy  be  of 
I ;  tbe  silver  or  gold  employed 
tnngth  of  the  solation  may 
ittt.  or  ingots. .  For  platiiig 
ingla  cell  of  a  DaDicll's  battety 
!  decomposing  power ;  gilding 
cconiplished  by  nsing  3  luch 
<iy  arrangement  in  inui'li  more 
live,  and  cconomicil  than  tbc 

nle,  electro-plating  is  carrioil 
rats,  occMioDilly  holding  from 
ona  of  solution.  Silver  phite.' 
a  powerful  voltiic  or  magneto 
,  ate  placed  at  iuUrvnls  in  th 
n  the  poaitire  electrodes  and 
dent  of  snrface  with  tlicarticl 
ltd  face  them  on  both  Hidt 
iM-pots,  cmet- frames,  forks, 
X  as  the  negitivc  eli'ctrode^ 
led  by  copper  wires  from  brass 
livayi  over  the  vatH,  and 
E  battery.  The  articles  plated 
ncd  of  nickel  lilviT  u  " 
duuen  on  account  of 
ilitj  of  great  importance  when 
I  costing  of  noble  inetal  bai 
ihjM*. 

In  titieles  for  plntiug,  they  ai 
solution  of  potasno,  to  free  tl^oi 
k^  at*  tiien  qnickly  dipped  i 
<lksadi*(tcTutiii<  ojnm  ibc  lii 


red  nitrons  add,  to  remove  any  oxide  that  may 
have  formed  on  the  surface,  and  after  tliis 
weU  washed  in  water,  to  remove  everj-  (race  of 
idiL  They  are  then  saspended  from  copper 
wires,  and  dipped  into  a  solution  of  murcury  in 
cyanide  of  potasiiium,  or  some  other  mercurial 
solution,  and  aflerwardH  washed  in  water,  its 
before.  The  amulgamBtion  of  the  surface 
effected  bv  the  lost  operation  promotes  the 
adhesion  o'f  the  film  of  ailver.  Tlie  nrlicles 
having  been  weighed,  are  now  immersed  in  the 
silvering  aolatioii,  and  left  until  a  aiifficient 
amount  of  Oliver  has  been  deposited  on  them. 
Their  condition  at  atty  time  may  he  ascertuucd 
by  weighing  a  teHt-olfjei-t  removed  from  the 
solution.  In  some  elet-lro- plating  eatablish- 
>DtB  the  silvering  solntion  is  kept  constantly 
:rr«l  by  simple  meclianieal  arrangcmcnta ; 
others,  continual  motion  is  given  to  the  sus- 
pended articles.  On  being  removed  from  the 
vats  the  plated  articles  are  weU  brushed  with 
brashes  of  tine  brass  wire  attached  to  a  lathe, 
and  cleaned  with  fine  C^is  sand ;  they  are 
afterwards  polished  on  revolving  brashes  with 
rottenstone,  then  by  hand  with  soil  leatberand 
ronge,  and,  lastly,  with  the  nalied  female  hand. 
A  lasting  polish  is  given  to  some  articles  by 
bnmishing  frith  a  bnrniaher  formed  of  higlily 
polished  hardened  steel,  bloodstone,  agate,  or 
flint.  The  process  of  electro -gilding  Ou  the 
large  i«aia  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  electro- 
plating or  silvering,  but,  of  caiurse,  plates  of 
gold  are  suspended  in  tlie  solution  ijistcad  of 

Various  solutions  for  silverini;,  plating,  and 
platinising,  have  been  recommended.  We  give 
below  those  generally  employed. 

1.  Solvent  solution.  Cyanide  of  potassium, 
2  oi. ;  distilled  water  or  ruin  water,  1  pint; 
diosolve.  Other  proportions  may  be  employed. 
Uifd  as  a  :genctal  solvent  for  salts  of  silver, 
gold,  and  platinnm. 

2.  Silver  sohitioii.  Oiide  of  silver  ?*  (not 
dried),  1  oz. ;  the  solvent  solution  (No.  1),  1 
pint.  U>td  (nr  the  singlo-ccll  np^tamtDs;  its 
Blreiigth  being  ajaintained  as  the  deposition 
proceeds  by  a,  fresh  supply  of  oxide  from  time 
to  time. 

Cyanide  of  silver  dissolved  in  solvent  solu- 
tion (Xo.  1).  This  is  tlie  solution  gcaenilly 
employed  for  plating  with  a  separate  decompo- 


n>  tkai  « 


as  the  KOcond  silver  sol  ution. 

Cyanide  of  gold  dissolved  in   solution    of 
cvanide  of  potasoinin  (No,  1).     Uted  aa  last. 
'  4.  Platinum  sohitioii.    The  double  chloride 
of  platiunai  and  potassium,  dissolved  in  hoIu- 
tiou  of  caustic  polassa.    Other  solutions  have 
been  proposed,  but  tliis  appciirs  to  be  decom- 
posed with  the  greatest  case. 
The  above  sketch  of  the  electrotype  art  u 
'  Pnvipitalel  from  aatt  sulution  of  nitrste  of  »il*H  Vl 
,  -iRH  alliinr:  n-aliT.    ii  sbonliJ  tic  well  wuhcd,  Uld  ftl- 
wrMj  la  tMIlM  Willi  dittilied  water. 
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necessarily  very  imperfect.  For  minute  de- 
tails respcctinp:  manipulation,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  excellent  treatises  on  the  subject 
that  have  been  written. 

ELECTUAltT.  iSyii.  Electuabiux,  L. 
KlectuaricH  (electuabia)  are  formed  of  Hght 
iwwders,  generally  vegetable^  mixed  up  with 
honey,  syrup,  or  sugar,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
stiff  paste.  In  the  present  Pharmacopccia  they 
lire  incladed  under  the  title  Confection,  but 
this  arrangement  is  manifestly  improper,  as 
the  words  are  not  synonymous.  In  Conserves 
and  Confections,  the  addition  of  the  saccha- 
rine  matter  is  in  much  larger  proportion, 
and  is  designed  to  preserve  the  vegetable 
matter ;  in  Electuaries,  the  syrup  is  designed 
merely  to  communicate  the  required  form. 
(Dr.  Murray.) 

The  preparation  of  electuaries  is  similar  to 
that  of  confections  and  conserves,  and  the 
same  precautions  must  be  observed  to  reduce 
the  dry  ingredients  to  very  fine  powder  before 
adding  them  to  the  syrup  or  other  substances 
used  to  give  them  form.  Care  mu&t  also  be 
taken  to  difi^e  the  ing^redients  equally  through 
every  portion  of  the  mast:,  by  patient  and 
laborious  stirring.  The  neglect  of  this  point 
has  often  led  to  disagreeable  consequences, 
from  some  portion  of  the  electuary  being 
nearly  inert,  while  another  portion  has  pos- 
sessed increased  activity.    See  Covpsction, 

CONSEBVE,  LiNCTUS,  &C, 

Electoary  of  Ac'etate  of  Fotaiaa.    See  Con- 

BEBTE. 

Electuary  of  Al'um.  Si/n.  Electuabium 
ALUMIKI8,  L.  JPrep,  1.  (PhoBbus.)  Alum, 
1  dr. ;  extract  of  logwood,  4  drs. ;  balsam  of 
Peru,  6  drops ;  water  of  sage,  q.  s.  Astringent 
and  antiseptic ;  in  diarrhcea,  sponginess  of  the 
gums,  &e, 

2.  (St.  Marie.)  Alum,  1  dr. ;  catechu  and 
extract  of  bark,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  conserve  of 
roses,  6  drs. ;  simple  syrup,  q.  s. — Dose,  A  tea- 
spoonful,  every  4  hours ;  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
leucorrhoca,  hsemorrhages,  &c.  See  Confec- 
tion. 

Electuary,  An'odyne.  Syn,  Electttabium 
ANODYKUM,  L.  Frfp,  See  Conpection  op 
Opium. 

Electuary,   Ar'abic.     Sj/n,    Electuabitm 

BABZ£  COUPOSITTM,  E.  AbABICVM,  L.  ;  ElEC- 

tuaibb  Ababiqi%  Fr.  Frep.  From  sarsa- 
parilla,  5  oz. ;  senna  and  China  root,  of  each, 
3  oz. ;  dried  walnut  peel,  1  oz.  (all  in  fine  pow- 
der); honey,  q.  s. — Dose,  1  to  4  drs.  See 
Tbaitement  Ababique. 

Electuary,  Aromatic.  Sj/n,  Electuabiuh 
abomaticum  (Ph.  E.).  This  preparation  differs 
from  the  aromatic  confection  of  the  other 
British  colleges,  in  not  containing  chalk.  It 
is  aromatic  and  stomachic,  but  not  antacid  or 
absorbent    See  Conpection. 

Electuary,  Bath.    Stfn.  Electuabium  avti- 

CACHECTIGTTM,    E.  MABTIALE,   E.   PERBI  COM- 

P03iTVM,lu  Pne^.  From  blacksmitlis' c\mkcT«,  \  uiOl  ^vxw^'qx.  tsaA\!c\\s 
Tcdnced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  ma^cyg^;^u.vTi^&x^'t^acMu 


into  an  electnaty  with  hoiMy  or  In 
afterwards  adding  powdered  giagi 
bonate  of  magnesia^  of  each,  1  oa«l 
of  the  mixture. — Date,  Atrnpn 
and  morning  every  day,  for  S  or  4 
again,  after  an  equal  interval,  i 
thooght  neceuazy ;  at  a  ehalybMti 
in  worms. 
Electaary  of  Bitar'tnto  of  ?Mi 

ElECTUABIUM  POTA8SX  TAKIBATB 

(Monro.)    Cream  of  Tartar,  1  oi, 
ginger  and  conserve  of  rooes,  of 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s. — Dom. 
as  a  bydragogue  purge.    It  is  ^ 
laxative  in  common  casei.    See  { 
OP  Cbeam  OP  Tabtab. 
Electoary,  Black.    Stfn.  Tbovw 

TUABT,  TbOUBBBAIT'B  BLACK  TOO 
TUABirM    NIOBUM,    E.  7BBBI    TA 

Prep,  From  sesquichloride  of  ii 
tannin,  1  dr. ;  confection  of  rosei^: 
of  orange  peel,  1  oz.  Tonic  and 
— Dote,  6  to  80  grs. 

Electaary  of  Black  F^'per.  S 
TioN  OP  Peppeb. 

Electuary  of  Burnt  Sponge.    &f 

ABIUM    BPONGLE   USTJB,    L.      Pre^ 

Burnt  sponge,  10  grs. ;  rhubarb^  4  gi 
of  roses,  q.  s.  For  a  dose,  to  be  ( 
and  morning ;  in  scrofula,  glanduli 
&c.  See  Confection  op  Spoiiob. 
Electuary  of  Cas'sia.  Syn,  El 
CA88IJE  (Ph.  D.  1826.),  E.  c.  PIBTC: 
L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Fresh 
and  syrup  of  orange,  of  each,  1 1 

2  oz. ;  tamarind  pudp,  1  oz. ;  mix, 
rate  to  a  proper  consistence. — Doi 
1  oz. ;  as  a  gentle  laxative  for  chi 
a  vehicle  for  other  cathartics.  !! 
shops  18  commonly  made  with  eq 
tamarind  and  cassia  pulps,  mixed 
manna,  and  flavoured  with  a  fe 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  without  s 
tion.    See  Conpectiok. 

Electuary  of  Cat'echu.    Syn.  £i 

CATECHU,     CONFECTIO     C,    C.    JJ 

Prep,  (Ph.E.)  Powdered  catechi 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  cinnamon  and  nutm 
1  oz. ;  opium  (dissolved  in  a  little 
dr. ;  syrup  of  fed  roses  (evaporate 
sistence  of  honey),  1^  pint.  Sec  C 
and  heloto. 
Electuary  of  Catechu  (Compos 

ElECTUABIUX  CATECHU  COMPOBIT 

See  Conpectionb.  Both  the  abovi 
gent,  aromatic,  and  anodyne. — L 
to  1  dr.,  or  more;  in  diarrhoBa,  dyi 
Electuary,  Cathar'tic  &p^,  sl 
cathabticum,  L.  Prep.  1.  0( 
senna,  1^  oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  \ 
of  roses  or  of  orange  peel,  q.  i* — £ 
spoonful,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  is  pil 

3  tcaspoonf  uls,  as  a  gentle  laxative: 
and  in  skin  diseases,  gonorrhiBi,  A 
aiA  «V9&\V&Ti\i  TSAdlduA.     It  ni] 


L  to  Bbdimuiial  cogorgeinmL 

L  TAiMaiASM  ooxFoumi,  L. 
)  Valerian  TOot  Knd  miatlitoe 
id.  1  oa. ;  honey,  1} 
^  q.  a.  to  make  an  electiurj. 
d    rhemnatic    headaehi!,  Ae. 

Zhar'oaaL  ^pt.  ELicrrutnni 
CABSOirti,  ConiCTio  c,  L. 
p.  F.)  Confection  of  aenna,  2 
I  cfaarcoal,  }  di.  ;  carbcmatt  of 
ru  of  onugt  p«el,  q.  i. 

Electuary  of  unni,  2  oz. ; 
Mai  and  carbiniBte  of  khU,  of 
Both  the  iboTe  uc  giren  in 
patioo. — Dett.  1  to  3  teupoon- 
r.  See  Tooth  Electdakt. 
s  Chol'ar*.  %ii.  Ei.BnuA- 
tLXKicim,  L.  The  prejiarBtioDs 
er  tlii*  name  *n  numeroiu,  in- 
lic  confection,  and  KTeral  like 
ittringent  prepiiBtions.  This 
siTcn  to  the  Amoncan  remedy 
■mA  at  page  835. 
I  CUeko'na  Bark.     Sgn.  Euc- 

■K;  Ex-EOttTAKIfK  CmCKOH^, 
From  yelloiv  bark  and  siiDplo 
b.  1  OS. ;  conierre  of  red  ro»e« 
I  of  onnf^  peel,  of  cacb,  ^  oi, 
rifoge. — £oM.  1  to  4  dn.;    in 

I  FaniTian  liark,  1  oz.;  lyrap 
•i,H*-  As  the  la«t.— nw.  A 
;  more,  S  or  4  time*  d*ily.     (See 

i  OBckona  (Compaiuld).  3^». 
t  ciacHoss  coHFOeiTUu,  L. 
nsNTLAimy, — Copland.)  Yellow 
xmleeUon  of  ro«>,  J  oz. ;  diluted 
id,   1   dr.;    •ynip   of  ginger,    IJ 

»tn, — Sannden.)  Powdcr.'d  Pc- 
•Dngcpeel,  uulconuTics  ofroics 
■di,  6  dn.  J  crabi*  eyca  (or  pre.  i 
1, 1  dn. ;  ijtnp  of  catechn,  q.  a. —  | 
a^oDBfol,  2  or  3  timea  daily  j  in 
AM,Ae.  1 

:  CuKBU,— Pierqiiin.}  Peruvian 
I  ntKba  and  balautn  of  tolu,  of 
.;  ijt^  of  romfrcy  (Sgnpigtiim 
lim.),  q. ».— SoM.  As  Ihu  U»t; 
■f  Ufiod,  hamorrhngea,  &c. 
I  CutM,— Deweeel)  Pi'nivlan 
.;  ilom,  1  dr.  (better,  4  dn.); 
h^'t.  ApiecetbeiiieoFauuliiut, 
9tn,  dnnng  the  iotermi-aiun  of 

>  IUli,--CadeL)  Peruvian  bark, 
litf  icon  and  confection  of  opium, 
^\  yiBp  of  cinnamon,  ij.  a. — 
■fVMn^  OT  tmwt,  twice  u  dny ; 
(  ■*  UlK.  "fbr  <^ '™™'^™  "V 
■'«7Jm>  ia  drbUify,  mcaia,.  / 
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pauied  b;  ncrrooi  excitement^  &c.,  in  ths 
abaence  of  f exer. 

6.  (Quann's.)  Red  bark,  1  oz.;  ammoniatcil 
imn,  1  dr. ;  made  into  an  clectnary  witii  equal 
parta  of  oiymel  of  aqailla  and  ayrup  of  the 
'  Ave  root* '  (diuretic).  Tonic,  febrifnge,  and 
pertoml. 

7.  (Wtrn  SAL-AitMOiTiAC,— P.  Cod.)  Gray 
bark,  2|  01. ;  hjdrocblonite  of  ammonia,  1  dr. ; 
honey  and  ayrup  of  warmwood,  of  each,  S  oz. 
In  intermittent*  occurring  in  acrofulons  aub- 

8.  (WiTB  Sod*,— p.  Cod.)  Powdered  cin. 
choDi,  1  01. ;  carbonate  of  aoda,  2  dn. ;  thin 
mncila^,  q.  a.  to  mii.  Toutc,  febrifage,  and 
■lomacbic. — Dote.  2  dn.,  2  or  3  timei  a  day ; 
in  agnea,  complicated  witli  acidity  and  dy>- 
pepiia. 

9.  (Wits  SiruniTB,— Cadet)  PemTian 
bark,  1  dr.;  aulpbur,  craba'  eyea  (cbalk),  and 
speimaceti,   of  each,  2  dra.;  eitnct  of  opium, 

iserre  of  rosea,  4  dn. ;  aymp  of  mil- 

.    .  Highly  pmiaed  in  debility  from 

phthiaia. — Doie.  A  teoapoonfnl,  2  or  S  timea  > 

day,  a»i&ted  with  the  liberal  uae  of  raw  or 

'ightly  boiled  egga  and  cod-ilTer  oil. 

10.  (With  Tra,— Cadet.)  Femrian  Urk, 
oz-i  tin  fllingi  and  Talerian  root,  of  each, 

i  oz. ;  aymp  of  aaffron,  q.  a.  In  epilepay, 
womiB,  Ac. — Dott.  A  t^aapoonfiil,  moming  and 
■ening.  See  Connection  of  Babx. 
Eleotnary  of  Copallu.  iS^r.  KLEcrrABnrx 
COPAIBX,  L.  JVep.  1.  Cop^ba  and  powdered 
cubeba,  equal  part* ;  conaerrea  of  roae*  and 
oniDge  peel,   of  each   (in   eqoal    qnautitiea), 

2.  (Caspar.)  Blanched  nlmonda,  6  dra.j 
iwdercd  manh-niallow  root,  1  dr.;  catechu, 

J  dr. ;  bulaam  of  copaiba,  3  dn. 

3.  (Iticord.)  Confection  cf  almonda,  1  oz.; 
copaiba,  i  oz.;  hardcitraet  of  rbatauy,  Sdn.; 
lyrap  of  orange  peel,  q.  a.  All  the  above  mo 
cicellent  in  gonorrhtsa,  gleelo.  Ice.  The  laat 
two  agree  better  with  the  stomach  than  moat 
other  like  prepantiona.— Diwf.  1  teaapoonfol, 
or  more  (rapidly  iucrcuaed  to  2  or  3  dra.),  3  or 
4  timca  daily.     See  CoKFk'CTlOH. 

Electuary  of  CowTiage.   Sgn.  EiscmrABruM 

)L[ciioa,  E.  ui-cfNX,  L.     Prtfi.    1.  Uip  the 

podi  of  dolichoi  in  treacle,  allow  thom  to  drain 

a  moment,  and  then  acrape  off  tliu  bain  for 

2.  (Chamberlain.)    Aa  the  last,  nearly. 

3.  (Correa.)  Cowhage  (the  bain  or  seta.), 
40Krs.;  ajrup,  ^oi. 

4.  (Ellia.)  Cowbuge  (bain),  1  dr.;  honey, 
q.  a. 

5.  [Guy'a  Hoap.)  Cowlinge  (liaira),  any 
quantity,  nirule  into  an  eUttuary  with  treacle, 
q.  s.  In  worma. — Dote.  Fur  u  child,  a  tea- 
spuaiifiil;  for  au  adult,  a  tnbte-apoonful ;  in 
the  itioniing,  fasting,  and  ut  night,  for  3  or 
■I  days;  foUciwcd  by  a  doae  of  castor  oil,  to 
nliioh  H  U-Bspooafu!  of  turprutine  may  be  nd- 
yantageoasly  etlded.     See  Cowdaog. 

ilectmuy  ot  Cn'bobs.     Syn.  KLECirABlUil 
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oubebjb,  L.  Prep.  1.  See  Elbgtuabt  of 
Copaiba. 

2.  (Bend.)  Cubcbs  and  copaiba,  of  each, 
2  oz. ;  powdered  aliim»  1  oz. ;  extract  of  opium, 
6  or  6  g^ra. ;  mix. 

3.  (Bouchardat.)    Cabebs,  1(  oe.  ;  copaiba, 

1  oz.;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  ^  fl.  dr.;  oil  of 
peppermint,  8  or  10  drops ;  powdered  sugar, 
q.  s. 

4.  (Badius.)  Cabebs,  \  oz. ;  honoy,  1  oz. 
In  gonorrhoea,  mucous  discharges  fh>m  the 
vagina,  bladder,  &c. — Dote.  1  teaspoonful, 
afterwards  increased  to  2  or  3  teaspoonf  als, 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  See  Confection  of 
Copaiba,  Electuaby  of  C,  &c. 

Electuary,  Demnl'cent.  ^n.  ELECTUABim 
DXMITLCXNB,  L.  Prep.  From  spermaceti, 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  syrux)  of  tolu,  of  eacb, 

2  drs. ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  1  dr. ;  con- 
fection of  roses,  G  drs. ;  nitre,  ^  dr. — Dose.  A 
piece  tlie  size  of  a  small  filbert,  frequently; 
as  a  pectoral  and  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, &c. 

Electuary,  DeoVstment.  Syn.  Electuabium 
DEOBiiTBTTENS,  L.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Confec- 
tion of  senna,  1-^  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ; 
sulphur  and  syrup  of  ginger,  of  eacli,  6  drs. ; 
borax,  8  drs. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  2  drs. — Dose. 
A  teaspoonful,  or  more,  nightly ;  in  the  obsti- 
nate constipation  of  females,  painful  and  sup- 
pressed menstruation,  &c 

Electuary  fbr  Dys'entery.  Syn.  Electua- 
bium ANTI-DTSENTXBIOUM  (Ph.  E.  1744),  L. 
Electuary  of  catechu,  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  Locatel's  balsam. 

Electuary,  Emmen'agogne.  Sifn.  Electua- 
bium EMMENAGK)OicrM,  L.  Prep.  From 
myrrh,  1  dr.;  ammoniated  iron,  1  scrup.; 
syrup  of  ginger,  q.  s.  to  mix. — Dose.  ^  dr.  to 
1  dr.,  night  and  morning ;  in  deficient  or  sap- 
pressed  menstruation. 

Electuary  for  Epilep'sy.  Sifn.  Electuabium 
anti-efilepticum,  L.  Prep.  1.  See  Elbo- 
TUABY  OF  Cinchona  (Comp.),  No.  10. 

2.  (Dr.  Mead.)  Powdered  cinchona,  1  oz. ; 
valerian  and  tin  (both  in  powder),  of  each, 
\  oz. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  to  mix. — Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful, night  and  morning. 

Electuary,  Feb'riftige.  See  Electuaby  of 
Cinchona,  &c. 

Electnary  of  In'digo.  8yn.  Electuabium 
INDIGI,  E.  piqmenti  indici,  L.  Prep.  (Phoe- 
bus.) Powdered  indigo,  4  drs. ;  aromatic  pow- 
der, -^  dr. ;  syrup,  1  fi.  oz.  or  q.  s.  In  spasmodic 
diseases,  especially  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
hysteria,  and  the  convulsions  of  children.  It 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage  in  that 
species  of  impotence  in  which  strychnia  is 
useful.  The  above  quantity  is  to  bo  all  taken, 
in  divided  doses,  during  the  day.  To  be  of 
permanent  advantage,  it  should  be  continued 
for  several  weeks. 

Electuary  of  Ipecacnanlia.     See  Confec- 
Tioir. 
Xtoetoaiy  at  Jid'ap.    See  Cootectiois  . 
JSaotauy  of  SemiM.    Masiisla3>s  dii  zjl- 


NBTTI;   ElBOTUAUUK  TlBlfWI^ 

hbbalib,  L.  lVq».  From  manv 
of  casna  and  oil  of  almonds,  of  i 
butter ofcacao,^ OS.;  KcnneswH 
syrup  of  marsh-malloir,  8  fl.  efc 
orange  flower,  q.  s.  A  diaphoMtio 
Dose.  1  to  4  teaspoonftils,  or  noi 
Electuary  of  iMi'xel  Bfli^rlBi.   f 

TION  OF  KUB. 

Electuary.  Len'ittTO.  See  OoB 
Senna. 

Electnary,  Kahomed'a.  Prep,  ] 
ccr's  currants,  2  os. ;  powdered  ■ 
powdered  ginger,  1  dr.;  finely  y» 
sicum  and  cloves,  of  each,  20  gm 
3  drops;  conserve  of  roses  and  sjn 
of  each,  in  equal  parts,  q.  s.  to  mu 

2.  (Bateman.)  Cuxrants^  1 
•^oz.;  ginger,  \  dr.;  symp  of 
croton  oil,  1  drop. — Dose.  1  or  2 1 
early  in  the  morning ;  in  dyspepsia 
constipation.  The  first  fornmlaij 
most  useful  medidnc,  particolari 
livers. 

Electnary  of  Male  Fern.     ^ 

BIUM   FELICU)  MABIfl,  L.      Prtp. 

of  male  fern,  3  drs. ;  conserve  of  r 

2.  (Radius.)  Ethereal  extract  < 
\  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz.  The  1 
to  be  taken  at  night,  and  the  re 
next  morning.     In  worms. 

Electuary  of  Ifi'tre.    8y%.    Ei 
FOTASsf   nitbatis,   L.     Prep. 
Nitre,  3  drs. ;  confection  of  roses,  \ 
A  piece  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  wh 
of  nitre  is  indicated.     See  CoNFlC! 

Electuary  of  O'pium.  See  Cos 
Opium. 

Electnary,  Pec'toraL  St/m.  El 
fectobale,  L.  Prep.  \.  (H 
From  conserve  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  con 
der  of  tragacanth,  4  drs. ;  flowen 
1  dr.;  syrup  of  tolu,  q.s. — ^Z>OMi 
HhUum. 

2.  Oxymelofsquills,sympofnuu 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  a>'nii 
each,  \  oz. ;  powdered  lump  si^ 
the  last. 

Electnary  of  Pep'per.  See  CoNi 
c^ove. 

Electnary  for  Files.     Sj/n.  Ei 

n^MOBBHOIDALE,    L.       Prep.      1 

fbction  and  Electuaby  of  Peff. 

2.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Cream  of  ts 
precipitated  sulphur  (pure),  3  dn., 
of  senna,  2  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  pe 
q.  8.  to  mix. 

3.  (Dr.  Graves.)    Confection  d 
sulphur,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  balsam  of 
cream   of  tartar,  of  each,  i  os.; 
ginger,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  symp  of  < 
q.  s. 

4.  (Hosp.  F.)  Confection  of  » 
black  pepper  and  precipitated  snlpl 

\^  ox.\  Qf)\  «A  cxvWVsa*  I  dr.;  syiuj 

\\ail^  V^EGKIft  «EA  '<Q«&^\KSadUA«k>St  ^ 
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ccm,  often  remore  Ui«  affection. 
ipooafol,  tbTM  or  ToDr  tiom  t 
be  ^fficnlly  ezperieiiced  in  pro- 
ecipitated  salpbor,  wwlicd  sub- 
nuy  be  kdrtntageonsly  substi- 

t  Poau^nji'ftU.  j^  Gi.B(7TiF- 
.Tl.  li.  Avp.  1.  From  the 
•. ;  aaeaf (Btido,  i  dr. ;  croton  oil, 
Mrre  of  raun,  1  oz. — JJom.  A 
igbt  And  marning. 
Extrmct  of  the  raot-btrk,  6  dn. ; 
t  fl.drs.i  lInd«D  iratcr,  3  fl.dn.; 
ah,  q.s.  to  nuke  in  elrctn:irjr. 
M9  tKBcn  at  once;  tlie  rpmainiJer 
Both  are  given  in  tupc-worm. 

'cy.  (SanoilFTiO  Powdered  rlia- 
n2pluite  of  potiw^a,  1  dr. ;  cream 
In.;  pulp  of  tBinarindi,  3  oz. — 
Bpoonfn^    u    fl    mild    gtoinachli? 


at  8^'a».    See  Cossscnos  or 

tf   SqKlUl.      ^r»-    ELECTTABim 

Prwp.  I.  O^mel  of  iquilU,  2 
1  of  tartar  and  potrdci^  ■ngu',  of 
—Dote.  1  to  2  teaipoonfnlg,  u  a 

expectorant ;  in  old  coagliB>  ia:. 
a.)    :i({uilL',    Ditre,    gum   ammonl- 
Intiate  Pntartratc)  <ii  poUsiii,  of 
;  nl-aminoniar,  2U  f(T». ;  Bjmp  of 
.  t^Dote.  2  dr».,tl.™.- times  a  daj; 

Sec  CONSEBTE  OF  &QCILL3. 

'  of  SteeL  Sya.  Electuabiuu 
CULTDBATT'U,  L.  Pnp.  1,  (Dr. 
Pattnio-tartrate  of  iron,  \  oi.\ 
cd   roiei,    1    oz.;    Kjrup,    q.  e.    to 


M  tmpoouf ol,  Ihiifc  u  dav. 
S. 

ffBtiB'nIant.  Sipi.  ELSCTTAUirii 
i,  L  Pnp.  From  gum  ummoni- 
iia)),loz.;  vinegar  of  «jailK  J  oz.; 
kigmtlt  heal,  and  Hprmd  on  k'acbor. 
•  the  ch«t  oT  pit  of  thv  ■tfimacli,  a« 
mtn'-irTitant  and  aiitiapai-iniidit-; 
bcotitut  lo  tumid  glBiidii  nod  iudu- 
MH.    It  ii  wrongly  called  an  el(rc- 

T.Stanwble.    Sgn.  Dinner  elkc- 

EuCTUlKIirjf    BIOXACHICCV,    CoN' 

"""TnTt.  L.  Prtp.  1.  Rhubarb, 
■1  Btmt  df  cLunonule,  of  eucli,  1 
Mh  (f  oamgf  peal,  4  dn. ;  «yrup, 

Mi  noUu,  of  cacb,  1)  dr.; 

~%  UitopBs 


■   (Compound}.     Sg». 


fection  of  hips  [Uld  lyrup  of  orange  peel,  of 
each.  \<n. 

8.  Green  peppermint,  lump  sugnr,  and  con- 
fection of  orange  peel,  equal  parw. — Date.  A. 
tca'poonful,  an  hour  before  a  nical.  Thcj  arc 
■11  czcellcnt  atomacliici,  and  arc  uwlol  to  im- 
prove the  appetite,  and  in  djtpepaia. 

Electnarr  of  Snl'phuT.  Sec  Con^ectios 
I  SCLFHUB,  and  btloto, 

Eleetnu?   of   i 

ELEITTUABirH     81: 

Pirp.  1.  Sulphur,  (  o 
1  oz.;  confcctioDa  of  eenna  and  black  pepper, 
of  each,  i  oz. ;  eyrup  of  Ringer,  1  fl.  oz.  An 
excellent  medieioc  in  piles. — 2>ote.  A  tea- 
tpoonfnl,  twice  a  day, 
S.  (With  BokaxO  Flowers  of  sulphur,  1 
.;  cream  of  tartar.  It  oz.;  borai,  i  oz. ; 
confection  of  senmi,  2i  oi.;  ij-rHp  of  oniDKe 
peel,  q.  b.  to  mix. — Dote,  1  to  3  teaspoonfuli, 
"Keasea  of  tlie  uterine  organa  and  lower 
1b.    See  Confection. 


fTis, 


i,  &c. 


Electuary  of  Tia.    Sec  Coneectio^t  oi 
Ueetnai?  of  Tin  (Compound).     Sja.  Euc- 

TAEIUU    BTAXKI  COUrOSITCH,  L.       JVbJ).       1. 

Powdered  tin,  1  oz. ;  confection  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  oz. 

2.  (Dr.  ChcstoD.)  Tin  HUngB,  4  drs.;  ear- 
mate  of  iron  (Besquioiide),  1  dr.;  conterrB 
'  irormwood,  3  dn. 

3.  (Foy.)  I'uwder  of  tin,  1  oz.j  extract  of 
omiwood  and  powdered  jalap,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
>ai[)Ound  aymp  of  chicory,  q.  s.  In  worms. 
•Iloie.  A  tublc-apcxinful,  or  more,  for  2  or  3 
iccessive  mominga,   fasting;    followed  by  a 

purge. 

Electuary  of  Tor'peotine.     Sjb,   Electo- 

ABIi;iI    TEUEB[>-TU1K£,    L.       Pfep.       1.    (St.    B. 

Hasp.)  CouinioD  turpcDtinc.  1  ox.;  Iionej,  2 
oz.—Doie.  1  to  2  tcaspo(>Drula ;  in  comptuDtB 
of  the  urinary  orgaiiii,  norms,  &c. 

2.  (Uadius.)  Turpentine,  soap,  and  rhubarb, 
of  each,  1  dr.;  tyrup  of  wormwood,  q.  a. — Jiote. 
Tliroe  tcaspoonfuls  a  day;  in  dropsy,  normi, 

3.  (K.  Olei  TEBEBiNiniiJii,— Copland.) 
A»  Confection  of  Tuqicntiuc,— 111.  U.     See 

CONFECTIO.V. 

Electuary,  Ver'mifnge.    Sga.  Electcabiuii 

AXTllELUlKTICITlt,  E,  VEHMWCOOlt,  L.      Prep. 

1.  (Bre^mer.)  Worm-seed  and  tansy-seed,  of 
cacli,  4  ilm. ;  pondered  valerian  rout,  2  dra. ; 
jabip  and  sulpliate  of  potusso,  of  each,  1}  to 
2  dr'. ;  oxjTUL-l  of  squills,  q.  e.  to  mix.— Z><M«. 
A  tenspooofol,  or  more;  repeated  night  and 
momiijg,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

2.  (Itosenstein.)  Wonu-sccd,  10  gra.;  sul- 
phato  of  iron,  4  grs. ;  jalap  and  honey,  of  eadi, 
20  gr-.  For  tno  doses,  us  tlic  last,  a  or  3  dra. 
of  confection  of  senna  are  often  substituted  for 
.ilanaail  iioaer. 

i  common  salt,  3  drs. ', 
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flonr,  2  oz. ;  lione^',  q.  8.  to  form  a  stiff  paste. 
Used  88  a  suppository  in  ascaridos. 

4.  Flowers  of  snlpbur,  4  oz.;  powdered 
jalap,  1  oz. ;  ix)wderod  bark,  1  oz. ;  symp  of 
buckthorn,  q.  8. — Dose.  Two  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls,  every  morning  ^^]y»  ^^  Coir- 
PECTioy  and  Electuaby  of  Tin,  Tubfen- 

TINE.  WoBM-BEED,  &C. 

Electuary  for  Wormi.  See  VEBHinrGX 
Electuary  (above). 

EL'EMEVTS.  Syn,  Elehxittaby  bodies, 
SiMPLB  B.;  Elementa,  L.  In  chetnUtty, 
those  substances  or  bodies  which  have  hitherto 
resisted  every  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  decompose  them,  or  to  resolve  them  into 
simpler  forms  of  matter.  Earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
simple  bodies,  of  which  all  others  are  com- 
posed, and  they  still  constitute  the  'four 
elements'  of  the  vulgar.  The  imaginary  prin- 
ciples or  elements  of  the  alchemists  were  termed 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  About  sixty -four 
different  kinds  of  matter  are  at  present  recog- 
nised as  elementary  bodies.  They  are  sub- 
stances having  the  most  diverse  characters. 
Tlic  great  majority  exist  in  the  solid  state; 
bromine  and  mercury  are  liquid ;  while  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  are  gaseous. 
About  four  fifths  of  the  elements  are  metallic, 
as  instanced  by  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c. ; 
the  remainder  are  non-metallic,  as  instanced 
by  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c,  A  list  of 
the  known  elements  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Atomic  Weights  (which  tee). 

EL'EMI.  Si/n.  GumelemI;  £l£MI(B.P.). 
"A  terebinthinate  concretion,  from  an  un- 
certain plant."  (Ph.  I  J.)  Mexican  elemi 
is  known  to  be  the  produce  of  a  spt^cies  of  the 
genus  Elaphrium,  Manilla  elemi  is  pro- 
bably the  product  of  Canarium  commune. 

Trop.f  <fc.  Tlie  elemi  of  commerce  is  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  brittle  without,  but  soft 
and  tough  within ;  it  has  a  warm  bitter  taste, 
and  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  partaking  of 
fennel  and  juniper.  It  is  only  partially  trans- 
parent even  in  thin  plates,  is  very  fusible,  and 
has  a  density  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
water.  It  contains  12^  per  cent  of  volatile 
oil  (oil  of  elemi).  It  is  used  to  give  toughness 
to  lacquers  and  varnishes,  and  in  medicine  in 
the  preparation  of  elemi  ointment. 

JVtr.  Tlie  elemi  of  the  shops  is  often  adul- 
terated, but  more  frequently  a  factitious  kind 
is  sold  for  the  genuine  gum.  This  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected  article 
to  heat,  along  with  a  little  water,  when  the 
factitious  fragrance  of  the  spurious  article 
evaporates,  and  the  coarse  terebinthinate  smell 
of  the  resin  used  to  adulterate  it,  or  which  is 
sold  for  it»  becomes  readily  distinguishable. 

Elemi,  Facti^tions.  Prep.  1.  Yellow  resin, 
8  lbs. ;  melt»  add  Canada  balsam,  2  lbs. ;  with- 
draw the  vessel  from  the  heat,  and  further 
add,  of  oil  of  juniper,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel, 
1  dr.;  oil  of  nutmeg,  |  dr.  \ 

2.  Tellow  redo,  7  Ibfl. ;  Canada  ba\BaTn,l\\).  \\ 


juniper  oil  botftomi^  4  dn.;  oflef  ■ 
mix  as  before. 

EL'EMIV.  The  crpibiJXat  m 
elemi. 

ELIXIS.  In  pkarmaey,  a  mi 
applied  to  varioni  compoimd  tiaet 
preparations  supposed  to  oontaiB 
sence  of  other  subatances.  (It  is 
to  several  popular  remedies.)  1 
the  alchemists  were  solutions  ( 
their  fraitless  attempts  to  trannn 
metals  into  gold. 

Elixir,  Ac'id.     iflR^   Euzn 
Prep.    1.  (DippeU's.)   Snlphnrie 
dropped  gradually  into  rectified  s| 
5  parts ;  placed  in  a  large  flask,  an 
coloured  by  digestion  on  animal 
saffron,  of  each,  1  part. 

2.  (Haller^s,— 111.  Sax.  1837.) 
phuric  acid  and  rectified  spixit,  of  \ 
as  before. 

8.  (Vogler's.)  From  sulphori 
nitrous  ether,  equal  parts,  as  abo 
gent  and  antiseptic. — Dote.  A  U 
water. 

Elixir  of  Alices.  Stfu.  Coxpoui 
OF  ALOES;  Elixib  alobb,  L.    Sec 

Elixir  of  Aloes  (Compouid).    i 

ALOES  COMPOSITTM,  L.      PTep.  (D 

Acetate  of  .'potassa,  inspissated  ox-gi 
aloes,  and  myrrh,  of  each,  2  drs. ; 
1  dr.;   brandy  (or    proof  spirit), 
digest  a  week,   and  stnun.    St» 
laxative. — Dose.    A  teaspoonful, 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  Ac, 

Elixir,  Anti-aathmaf  ie.  %ii.  E 
A8THMATICUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Oil 
camphor,  and  balsam  of  toln,  of  < 
cochineal,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gi 
week,  and  filter. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  powdered  O; 
— Dose,  A  teaspoonful,  to  allay  ii 
sisted  by  an  occasional  dose  of  sp 
cine ;  in  asthma,  clironic  coughs,  I 

3.  (Boerhaave's.)  Aniseed,  assr 
campane,  liquorice  root,  orris  root 
flag  (calamus),  of  each,  equal  p 
into  a  tincture,  with  brandy. — 1 
40  drops. 

Elixir,  Anti-scrofulous.  Syu.  E 
SCBOFULOSXnff,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P. 
ammoniated  tincture  of  gentian. 

TUBE. 

2.  (Desforges.)  Guaiacum,6cs 
bark  and  pellitory,  of  each,  8  ( 
5  drs.;  orange  peel  and  benzoin,  of  < 
hay  safiron,  i  dr. ;  rectified  sprit  i 
of  each,  i  pint ;  digest  a  week, 
Used  as  an  application  to  scorbntiG 

Elixir,  Boerhaaye't  Atthmitle. 
asthmatic  Elixib  {above). 

Elixir,  Boerhaave'i  '^'oertL  8^ 

BOBBUAATII,  E.  B.  TI8CBBALE.  L 

Han.)    Aloes,  myrrh,  and  gaStoo, 


y&i.  This  piepantion  "hu 
uod  Ld  viswnl  obftrnetion." 
Doae.  1  to  3  tewpcnnfab. 

r**.       ^m,    KUXIB   CLi.VDXB.i, 

Salt  of  tartar,  ul-ammoninc, 

HBd  Rivrrb,  of  eacli,  1  oz.; 
tor,  11  piut,  digat,  with  igl- 
nira,  and  filter.  . 

Carbonate  of  patam,  1  oi.; 
,  mjnrii.  aaffron,  and  Thuborb 
nch,  2  dr*.;  water,  18  fl.  oi. 

dafi^  and  dccsnt. — Iio$e.  1  to 
-  in  ammoirtuEil,  cousUpitEDn, 

olntTiietioni,  Ac 

t,      Sgn.  Eijxn  akti-tatab- 

■Wp.       1.     See   AXn-ASTHHATIC 

.)  ExtnctB  of  bleued  thiitle 
,  of  each,  1  dr.!  dierry-Ianrol 
;  fiHiiiel  water,  1  fl.  oz. — Doie. 
lUa,  3  or  4  timei  a  day.  It  ' 
icmedy  in  cooghi  occniring 
leal,  or  initaUe  paCioata.  8 
C&CTAHHA,  LBITBOH'S  ElIXIB, 

r^      Sgn,   EuXIB   SALmB,    E. 

nTVX,  T^cnrsA  bcnx  cox- 
ui  U  an  ■TOmatiied  and  swiet. 
f  Mil  HI,  to  wbicb  otbcT  cathar- 
dlj  added.  Xcarlj  ereiy  drug- 
own  formnU  for  thi)  article. 
am  tboK  cmplojed  in  the  Lon- 

Eait  India  seima,  IJIb.;  jalap, 

TiMdaiidaniKed,ofe<icli,  lib.; 
. ;  i«d  laDdeTi  wood,  S  oz. ;  aalt 
.;  tnacl(,7  Ibi.;  rectified  spirit 
■Ul.i  water,  3;  galli.    All  the 

I  bni>^  ■□J  maMratcil  in  the 
fiirUdafi,  wbvD  tbu  wbole  is 
Auocd  through  a  flannel  Irag. 
tlnooi  to  mn  throi^b  Hltcring 

Aalarb,  and  aniseed,  of   each, 
nd  anwBji,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  red 
|lb.i  brawn ingfar,  ?  Ibt.;  proof 
*.;  u  the  last. 
it  IbL;  iniaecd,  7  Iba.;  rhnbarb 

II  Dm.  ;  coriander  teed,  6  Ibi. ; 
ud  red  randers  wood,  of  each, 

I  fairk  lad  jalap,  of  each,  3  Ibs.j 
100  ^lU.;  di;;(cat  for  14  da;«, 
.  ud add  iDDlii'Ma,  81  Iba,;  tan 
ilW  clarify  ta    strain  throngh 

if  ipirit  in  tbe  lait  two  famiuiio. 
tf  l^irit  of  wine  and  water  are 
lb  mailer  boiues. 
■i)    Senn^  f  lb.;  aniai>ci!, 
I*  of  tacb.loz.  adra.;  ji 

■■)  pnof  spirit,  6  pints;  

^  then  add  of  treacle  Ult  oi. 
'■i]  ^aand  Btrsin. 
4>^^1  lb.;  foaiacom  ibavin; 
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I  lb.  i  stoiud  raislDs,  2  Ibt. ;   proof  apirit  or 
biandj,  9quart»;  macerate  for  10  days. 

7.  (Swinton'a.)  Senna,  1  lb. ;  jalap,  3  lbs. ; 
coriander  seed,  nirawaj  seed,  liqnorice  root, 
and  elecampane  root,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  moist 
BDgar,  2  lbs.;  rectiflcd  spirit  of  wine  and 
water,  of  each,  I  gal . ;  a*  the  lart. 

Oht.  Daff/s  cliiir  is  ■  faToi-ite  pargc  with 
dranknrd',  and  is  a  common  and  vay  popnlnr 
ri!Q]edy  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  diarrhuia, 
ic. — Dote.  1  to  4  tablc-fpoonruls,  or  more. 
liHrir,  Devil's,  Sgn.  Elixib  cafsici  cox- 
laiTDii,  L.  Prep.  From  pods  of  cnpaienm, 
and  doTca  (hroiBCdJ,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  ginger 
and  saffron,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  cantbaridei,  S  drs. ; 
proof  spirit,  7  Ibi.;  digest  for  10  days. — Dote. 
i  dr.  to  3  drs.,  in  miitures.  It  la  stimulating, 
auti -choleraic,  and  aphrodiaiac. 

ElliiT  of  Garlic.  Sga.  Elixis  Allii,  L. 
Frep.  From  garlic  roots  (bruined),  80  in  na  ; 
rectiEedapirit,liiint;  digest,  distU  to  dryness, 
and  repent  the  process  with  the  same  spirit 
from  fresh  rootv,  a  second  and  a  third  time; 
lastly,  add  camphor,  2  dr.  Diapboretie  and 
pectoral. — Dote.  A  teospoonful,  twice  a  day; 
in  asthma,  old  coughs,  diarrhcea  from  debility. 


Eiixia  Oabi,   L.; 
_  Prep.    1.   iijnb. 


tmtSfmmlm  iM«  <a  meb.j 


Elixir,  Qanu's. 
Elizjb  de  GAsrs,  Fr. 
1  oz.  i  aloes  and  saffron,  of  earh,  \  oi 
mon.  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof 
spirit,  1  quart ;  digest  a  week,  add  water, 
'  ".  oz.,  and  distil  orer  1  ijuart;  to  the  distil- 
1  (aI:Ci>olat  db  QabUs)  add  of  ijrap  of 
idenhair,  2  lbs. ;   oran^-flowcr  water,  1( 

I.  (Foy.)   Compound    tincture  of   saflVon, 
inta  ;  syrupof  niaidenfaiiir,  10  pints;  mil; 
1  caramel,  q.  a.  to  colour,  diasolved  in  orange- 
tlower  wattr,  \  pint. 

I.  (P.  Cod.)  AlnesHudsaflrou,  ofcech,  loz.; 
inyrrh,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
lutiucfc,  \  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  12  pints;  orange- 
lower  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  3  days,  distil 
G  pints,  and  add  to  the  distillate  (alcoolat 
~"t  OAEirBj,  of  ayrup  of  capillaire,  7i  [nntsi 
id  colriur  witli  aalTron,  q.  s. 

4.  (Soubciruu.)  Somtriue  aloea  and  suffron, 
of  each,  1  01. ;  myrrb,  caneila  alba,  citron,  anil 
nutmc;:s,  of  ciich,  \  oz. ;  apirit  (ap.  gr.  '923), 
20lbs.;  orange-flower  water,  IC  H.oz.;  mace- 
rate as  last,  distil  10  ll>s.,  and  odd  to  the  distil- 
late (.ILCOOLAT  LE  GAurs),  tit  syrup  of  capil- 
'aire,  121 1I». ;  omiij>e-flower  wutcr,  8  fl.  oz. ; 
vith  salTron  q.  s.  tn  colour. 

5.  (Tliitrry.)  Aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  of 
.'ach,  2  lira. ;  nutmcf;,  4  drs. ;  cnndlu  nlba  and 
■loves,  of  eac'h,  1  oz. ;  spirit  (-nei).  13  Iba. ; 
draw  over  12  llis.  of  'uleoolat ;'  add  to  thore- 

.due  of  the  distillation,  rose  n-aler,  10  lbs. ; 
distil  6  lbs.,  aud  add  as  much  of  this  aromatic 
'at«r  bi  the  alcoolat  as  will  raiitc  its  sp.  gr. 
>  'HDO.  Then  to  every  11  lbs.  of  the  ahoTO 
liicJ  liyu.ir,  add  of  siii>plc  syrup,  15  lbs. ;  tinc- 
<ro  of  i-aailU  aud  ontngu  p(>cl,  of  each,  Z^  ft. 
;  fresh  milk  (skiauDod),  1  lb.  j  and  tioetu'n 
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of  saffron,  q.  s.  to  colour ;  digcsfc  with  agitation 
for  two  days,  and  filter.  Used  as  a  stomacliic, 
carminative,  and  stimulant,  in  doses  of  a  wine- 
glassful.  Tliat  prepared  without  distillation 
forms  an  excellent  stomachic  purge.  With 
the  exception  of  that  from  the  2nd  formula,  the 
products  may  he  regarded  as  agreeable  cordial 
liquors,  rather  than  medicines.  It  is  much 
employed  on  the  Continent. 

Elixir  of  Gold.  Sjfn,  Elixir  aubii,  L.; 
Elixir  d'ob,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  De  la  Motto's 
Golden  Drops. 

2.  Terchlorido  of  gold,  20  grs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  6  fl.  drs. ;  ether,  3  fl.  drs. ;  dissolve.— 
Dose,  5  to  15  drojjs,  taken  in  distilled  water ; 
in  gout>  scrofula,  nervous  diseases,  cancer, 
indurated  glands,  secondary  syphilis,  kc.  This 
last  preparation  is  often  confounded  with  the 
gouttet  d'or  du  General  de  la  Motte  ;  but  the 
two  are  evidently  distinct  articles.    See  Drops. 

Elirir,  Sailer's.    See  Acid  Elixir  {above), 

EHrir,   Hoifinaxi'fl  Visceral.     Sjfn,  Elixir 

HOFFMAlfNI,   £.  H.  YISCEBALE,  L.     Prep,     1. 

As  Elixir  op  Oranqb-feel, — Ph.  Bor.  1847. 

2.  lliin  outside  peel  of  orange  (dried), 
rnvrrh,  and  centaury,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  extracts 
of  carduus  bcnedictus,  cascarilla,  and  gentian, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  white  wine  (sherry),  1  quart. 
Aromatic  and  stomachic. — Dose,  A  dessert- 
spoonful, or  more. 

Elixir  of  Ipecac'oanha.  Syn,  Elixir  ife- 
CACUAi^HJE,  L.  Prep.  (Cadet.)  Powdered 
ipecacuanha  and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each,  4  drs. ; 
flowers  of  benzoin,  opium,  and  saffron,  of  each, 
2  drs. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  1  dr. ;  camphor,  40  grs. ; 
alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  \\  pint;  digest  a 
week,  and  filter. — Dose,  1  to  2  drs.,  as  a  sti- 
mulunt,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  sto- 
machic ;  in  chronic  coughs,  astlmias,  and  old 
colds,  and  in  certain  forms  of  deficient  appe- 
tite, dyspepsia,  diarrha)a,  &c 

Elixir  of  Jal'ap.  Syn.  Elixir  jalapjs 
cOMrosiTUM,  L.  Prep,  From  jalap,  4  oz. ; 
scmnmony,  4  drs. ;  gamboge,  2  drs. ;  proof 
spirit,  1  quart. — Dose.  \  dr.  to  3  drs.,  as  a 
purgative ;  especially  in  worms. 

Elixir,  Lettsom's.  Prep,  (Augastin.)  Oil  of 
aniseed,  1  dr.;  camphor,  1^  dr. ;  benzoic  acid, 
opium,  and  safiron,  of  each,  2  drs.;  ipecacuanha 
and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each,  4  drs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  2  lbs. ;  digest  10  days,  and  filter. — Dose. 
5  to  15  drops,  for  a  child ;  |  to  1  teaspoonful, 
for  an  adult;  in  ordinary  coughs,  hooping- 
cough,  &c. 

Elixir,  Live-long.  Syn.  Elixir  of  long 
LIFE;  E.  LOJTO-E  VITJ5,  L.  Prep,  1.  See 
TnrcTURE  OF  Khubahb  hmn  Aloes. 

2.  (Elixir  Vitje  Matthioli.)  A  mixture 
of  several  aromatics  and  stimulants,  mode  with 
rectified  spirit. 

Elixir  of  Myrrh.  Syn,  Elixir  hyrrhje, 
Tj.  See  Tincture  op  Sayinb  (Comp.),— Ph. 
L.  1788. 


Bor.  1847.)  Orange  ped,  6  ql;  i 
2  oz.;  carbonate  of  poCasa,  1  OL 
wine,  4  lbs. ;  macerate  6  dayik  m 
tincture,  and  add  of  extraets  of  bad 
carilla,  gentian,  and  wormwood,  of  « 
dissolve,  and  after  repose  for  i 
decant  and  filter.  An  excdM 
bitter  and  stomachic. 

2.  (Moscati.)  Orange  peel,  1  « 
rilla,  \  oz.;  waters  of  citron  ped  ) 
wood,  and  rectified  spirit,  of  ead 
digest  a  week.  Resembles  the  IssL 
either).    A  table-spoonfdl  to  a  wfaa 

Elixir,  Paregor'ic.    %».  Elixib 
CUM,    L.     See    Tikctusb    or 
(Comp.). 

Elixir,  Paregoric  (Scotch).  Sg 
FAREGORiouM  ScoTicujc,  L.  See 
OF  Opium  (Ammoniatcd). 

Elixir,  Pec'toraL  l^n.  Elixir  i 
L.  (Ph.  E.  1745 )  Balsam  of  to 
gum  benzoin,  1^  oz. ;  saffron,  \  os. 
spirit,  32  fL  oz. ;  digest  in  a  gentle 
days,  and  filter. — Dose,  |  to  1  ti 
(See  above,) 

Elixir,  PolVehrest.  Syn,  Elixir v 
TON,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  E.  1746.) 
(gum),  6  oz. ;  balsam  of  Pern,  i  os. 
spirit,  23  fi.  oz. ;  digest  as  last,  strat 
oil  of  sassafras,  2  fl.  drs.  Pectoral 
rheumatic. — Dose,    10  to  60  drops, 

Elixir,  Paracelsns's.  See  Elixib 
TATis  {)>elov?). 

Elixir  Proprieta'tis.   [L.]    Syn, 

bus's     elixir    OF    FROFRIETY;    E 

PROPRIETY  DE  Paracelse,  Fr.  A 
paration,  nearly  corresponding  to 
pound  tincture  of  aloes  of  modem 
and  which  is  now  sold  for  it.  Prep, 
beiran.)  Tincture  of  myrrh,  4  oz.; 
of  aloes  and  saffron,  of  each,  3  oi 
Pharm.'  1847.) 

2.  (Elixir  Profristatts  cum  A 
The  last,  slightly  acidulated  with  oil 
and  filtered. 

6.-"Ph.  Bor.  1847.— Aloes  and 
each,  2  oz. ;  saffron,  1  oz. ;  spirit  (ip 
2  lbs. ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to 
macerutii  4  days,  and  filter. 

3.  (Elixir  Proprietatis  Tarti 
E.  p.  Alkalizatum.)  From  elixir 
tis,  alkalised  with  salt  of  tartar,  an 
Tlie  last  two  are  old  preparation!*  i 
inquired  for  in  this  country,  except 
remote  from  London. 

Elixir,  Badcliifo's.  Prep.  1. 1 
trine  aloes,  6  drs.;  rhubarb*  1  dr.; 
(cassia),  cochineal,  and  zedoaiy  roc 
1  dr. ;  syrnp  of  buckthorn,  2  L  os 
1\  pint ;  digest  10  days,  and  stnin 

2.  As  the  Ibist,  but  substituting  p 
1  pint,  and  water,  \  pint,  far  tl 
Aromatic,  stomachic,  and  aperient- 
to  4  drs.;  in  similar  cases  to  thosi 


Elixir  d'Or,    Sec  Elixir  of  Gold.  . ,. 

Miir  of  Or'sLage  Peel.    Syn,  Elixir  >jj-yi>Ki¥^«^'Baxx.\tf  \a\akjgiu 
SAinsojiUM:  coictositvm,  L.    Prep,  1.  (Pm    "EMx  t^'B*?!^*   ajj^^'^Msao 
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de  TOse,  S  fl.  OK.;  .Ipiriti 
•rarry  grus,  of  CBch,  1  fl.  o  . 
imps :  cmmphOT  and  cocbinenl 
er).  13  gn-i  pavdarcd  ingar- 
Igcst,  with  freqaent  iBiUttion, 
i  mft«r  repoac  dee&nt  tha  cImf, 
v^  a  piece  of  muslin.  Uied 
a^llcation  in  Mnrry  of  the 
to  pcrf  am*  the  tneath. 
Ctmuunon,  3  oi. ;  ^ngcr,  2  ot 

!■ of  peppenniut,  1  oi 

pari.   1  dr.  j   otto  of  raei, 
ncti&ed  spirit,  ii  pintM;  dig«it 
ler.      Vktd  u  m  tooth  axmetic. 
im.     Tincture  of  aloct  and  rhn- 

tia.       SlfH.    GUZIB    OV   KKAI.TB. 

1  tinrtnra  of  kuhr  of  old  phar- 
tm's  EuxiB. 

>B'monj.  Sjnt.  Elizib  bcak- 
Av^.  (Ualboart.)  BcftmmoDj 
:  proof  ■jHiit,  8  &•  OE. ;  mil  in  a 
L  apply  IwBt,  let  the  (pint  on 
if  mgar,  4  oz. ;  when  the  whole 
(mel^-d  dinni},  eitin^iih  the 
thn  add  of  ijnip  of  violeta,  S 
ntl,  and  after  nUGcient  repou 
■•T  portioii  from  the  dreg*.  The 
Id  be  IS  01.,  containitig  IS  g». 
per  OL — Doie.  1  to  3  Jewert- 
milk  or  aromatiaed  vator;  or 
a  ennlnou   irith  aromstici  i   in 

■b^l.    Prep.    1.  (Oiigioal  For- 

n.;  cocMnnt,  J  nz. ;  iwcctfi^ncl. 
tnre  of  lerpentary,  1  pint  (old 
it  of  aniwcd,  1  gal.  (old  mcaa.}; 

■  :  d]Holvcd  in  water,  1  pint  (old 
fit  10  dap,  and  tilter. 

ni  opve,  i  OI. ;  ginger,  red  urn- 
■ad  cunphor,  of  cai-li,  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
>.;  oilof  iweet  finncl,  Idr.;  tine- 
ijtitaij,  1  pint ;  proof  iipirit,  E 
ttr,  1  qnait;  as  la<t.  StiTnulunt, 
iiqiucetie,  and  ppctoml. — Dale.  I 
wtoU;  in  rhcst  affwtion'i,  ucttoub 
b,  in  the  ftbunce  of  inflaiuniBtory 

ItaMh'ie.    Compoand  tincture  of 

■  foimerlT  u  called. 


(Acid 


(ktsa'a.       Prcji.       1.    Hi 
^  miiwd),  1  lb. ;  gcutina  to 
"iii(ep*el,6oz.;  «iT]«!iitnrj, 
^nalicaslioi.;  cardamomH,  j. 
■lUftllniit;  brandy  orproof  spirit, 
SpK  a  reek,  and  Rtraio. 
Vi  al  gentian    (compound),    and 
](Mf  ifirit,  of  each,  1  quart ;  ti 
(fntaiy  and  ayrup  of  safiron, 
1;  Gactana  of  aloea  and  rhnburh. 


rectified  ipirit,  32  fl.  ox.;  ai  before,  fitiran- 
lant,  tonic,  and  itomachic. — Da$e.  SOdropato 
a  teaipoonfnl. 

Elixir,  Tcm'ic.  Sya.  Elixtb  soboba!:b. 
See  XincTTTBt  o?  Chows  Babk  (Comp.,— l*h, 
Bor.  1847).  '^ 

Hiilr,  Tooth.  Sgn.  Elixib  dehtipbiccx, 
L.  Prrp.  1.  (Lefandini&re's.)  Goaiaeum 
raspingn  and  cIoTca,  of  each,  1  ot;  pclhtoiy 
of  Spain  and  nutmeg,  of  each,  2  dra.;  oil  of 
rottmary,  20  dropaj  bergamotte,  10  or  13 
diopa;  brandy,  1  quart;  macerate  n  fortnight, 
and  filter. 

S.  Cinnamon,  cloven,  and  nutmeg,  of  each, 

dr.;  vanilla,  j  dr.;  camphor,  10  grs, ;  tine- 

re  of  pcllitory,  2  fl.  oz.;  brandy  or  proof 
■pirit,  i  pint;  digest  lu  before.  See  Ahti- 
RCOBBITTIC  end  ItoM  EuxiBg  (dAom). 

Birir,  Vli'ceraL  Si/a.  Elixik  tibckrile, 
L.  SccBasRiuATB'BondHoFFius'BELixias 
(oiow). 

Ellzir  of  Vifrlol.  1.  The  old  name  for 
aromatic  Sin,pnrBiC  Acn>  (which  nc). 

2.  (Mynaiclit'a.)      See    Tisor— " 
Aromatic). 

3.  (Seourcr'a.)  Dilute  aalpboric  uid  (1  to 
5).     Uted  to  Hconr  nietala. 

4.  (SWBET  E.  OF  v.;  E.  Viruou  Dntci, 
L.)  The  old  oamo  for  aromatic  SPtBTF  or 
ElBEB  (which  ue). 

5.  (Virgani's.)  Fnp.  From  g^it  of  anl- 
phoric  ether,  2  lbs, ;  aromatic  tincture,  3  Iba. 

Elixir,  VoToneiJe.    Capsicum,  1  oz.;  nitre, 
}!.;  sal-ammoniac,  2drt.;  nitro-hydrochlorio 
id,  2  fl.  drs. ;  vinegar,  IJ  pint;  native  white 
rose  naphtha,  or  pctrolcnm,  1)  fi.  dr.;  olive 
1.  1  fl.  OI. ;  oil  of  peppermint  (Mitcham),  15 
oz.  ]  itrongcst  rortiBod  spirit,  6  quarts ;  di- 
gest 12  days,   with   coustaot  agitation,  and 
"ter.—Dote.     2  ten  spoonfuls,   every  15  ml- 
itca;  iu  eholcr.i,  diiirrlicEa,  &c. 
ELLAOIC  ACID.      ilCiH.U^.Aq.      When 
I  aiiueoui  iiifuiiinn  of  nut-galls  la   left  for 
me   time   eipoM^d   to  the  atmosphere,  the 
tannic  acid  gradually  diaappeara,  aud  ia  re- 
placed by  gallic  ucid,  and  iin  iniolubU  gray 
powder,  to  which  tbe  term  ellagic  neid  wa« 
applied  by  Clievreol     It  is  solnblc  in  alkaliei^ 
forming  aolta,  and  ia  prM^pitated  by  adds. 

EIH.  Si/H,  Ului's,  L.  a  genua  of  tree* 
forming  the  tvpc  of  the  natural  (^er  Vlmarea. 
Tbe  interior  bark  of  tlic  fimm  cainpeitru,  or 
commoit  taail-Uated  elm  {Ulmi  cortfi),  is 
officinal  in  B.  P.  Tliis  eubEtuDFC  is  demul- 
GCnt,  diaphoretic,  and  dinretie,  and  slightly 
febrifuge,  astringent,  nnd  tooic.  It  liai  t>cen 
employed  in  Hgiicx,  and  as  a  eubstitutc  for 
sarvaparilla  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  is  now 
little  U9cd.  Tlic  leaces  of  the  dm  tree  are  re- 
ported to  be  vulnemry.    See  DECoenoir  and 

ELUTKIATIOH.  Cleansing  by  waahinfr. 
The  term  is  romnionly  applied  to  the  operation 
ol  wasliiDg-  insoluble  pOM-dera  with  water,  to 


1^  Hijjaas(faiij|iiiiiiaiiifi  I    fi'i  f   i  ij  iiiifi     (Jicm   fnim    foreign   tnttter,  m  tive 
M#wnim4  efeme^  edrs.;j  coaiaer  por^oa.     It  ia  Dsually  pert onocd  bj 
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grinding  or  triturating  the  mass  with  a  little 
water,  until  reduced  to  a  very  tine  powder,  and 
this  past«  is  suddenly  diffused  through  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  contained  in  a  deep  vessel, 
fWnn  which,  after  the  suhsidencc  of  the  grosser 
portion,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  another 
vessel,  and  allowe<l  to  do})osit  the  fino  powder 
it  still  holds  in  suspension.  When  this  hus 
taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  liqnor  is 
decanted,  and  the  sediment  drained  and  dried. 
The  coarse  sediment  deposited  in  the  tirst 
voAsel  is  now  suhmittcd  to  a  fresh  grinding 
and  diffusion  through  ^vater,  and  the  entire 
operation  is  repeated,  until  the  whole  of  the 
pulverisahlo  portion  is  washed  over.  The 
proper  length  of  time  for  the  liquid  to  remain 
in  the  tint  vessel  depends  solely  on  the  density 
of  the  powder  and  the  degree  of  fineness  re- 
quired in  the  product;  heavy  powders  sub- 
siding almost  immediately,  while  light  ones 
often  take  several  minutes  to  deposit  the 
coarser  portion.  Sometimes  three  or  more 
vessels  are  employed,  and  the  muddy  liquor, 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  first,  is 
poured  into  the  next  one,  and  this,  in  a  short 
time  longer,  into  the  thinl,  and  so  on,  until 
the  last  vessel  is  filled,  by  which  means  pow- 
ders of  different  deprees  of  fineness  are  ob- 
tained, that  d(>]X)sit(Kl  in  the  hist  vessel  being 
in  the  minutest  stntc  of  division.  The  elu- 
triateil  paste  or  moist  powder  is  then  drained, 
aud  dried.  On  the  small  scale,  the  trituration 
is  performed  with  a  stone  and  muller,  or  in  a 
mortar ;  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,  driven 
by  either  horse  or  steam  power.  Antimony, 
chalk,  bistre,  and  other  pigim^nts,  as  well  as 
various  other  substances  insoluble  in  or  un- 
acted  on  by  water,  are  commonly  obtained  in 
the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder  by  elutriu- 
lion,  or  '  washing  over,'  as  it  is  called  by 
amateurs  and  operative:*. 

ELYDO&IC  PADTTmO.  A  method  of 
painting  invented  by  M.  Vincent,  of  Mont- 
petit,  in  which  the  x^igiuents  arc  mixed  up 
witli  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  water.  It  is  said 
to  add  the  fresh  appearance  of  water  colours, 
and  the  finish  of  miniature  painting,  to  the 
mellowness  of  oil  colours. 

EUBALM'ING.  S^/n.  MrMMiFiCATiON. 
Tlie  preservation  of  the  dead  iKxlies  of  ani- 
mals.   See  Mummy  aud  Putkefactiok. 

EMBOS'SING.  The  formation  of  ornamental 
figures  in  relief  on  c/oM,  leaiher,  paper,  and 
wood,  has  now  been  bronu:ht  to  such  perfec- 
tion, as  to  place  this  species  of  decoration 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. KuBosSED  CLOTU  and  paper  are  now 
employed  by  the  bookbinder  to  cover  even  the 
low-priced  volumes  that  pass  throu^^h  his 
hands;  whilst  the  embossed  leatiieb  that 
encloses  the  album  or  ornaments  our  furni- 
ture, frequently  bears  the  richest  j^ttems  of 
the  arabcstiue  or  moresque.  Cloth  and  paper 
are  usually  embosse<l  by  machinery;  teather 
And  icood,  more  fni-quoutly  by  hand  Uibour.       y 


A  fluid  medicino  for  extennl  uA 
Embrocationi  do  not  differ,  mta 
liniments  and  lotiona,  and  are  ap| 
same  manner.  (See  those  prefB 
helow,) 
Embrocation,   Gnettonias.     %i 

CATIO  TEBEBIVTnnrX  CrjC  ACIDQ^ 

(Dr.  Paris.)  Oil  of  tarpentins  u 
of  each,  li  ox.;  dilate  ralpbniii 
drs.;  agitate  together  until  miid 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Embrocation,  lyzich's.  Olive  o 
with  alkanet  root),  5  fl.  oz.;  ofl 
rosemary,  and  turpentinet  of  eid 
bruises,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Embrocation,  Roche's.  Prrp,  L 
Olive  oil,  mixed  with  half  its  wi 
oils  of  cloves  and  amber. 

2.  Olive  oil,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber, 
of  cloves  and  lemons,  of  each,  1  dr. 
ing-cough. 

iBmbrocatlon,  Ward's.    See  Esn 

EUBROID'EST.  Gold  and  s 
work  of  this  description  may  be  e 
a  little  spirit  of  wine,  cither  alom 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
quently  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
mon  ])ractice  of  using  alkaline  or 
is  very  injurious,  and  frequent 
the  beauty  of  the  articles  instead 
tliera. 

EM'ERAU).  Sifn,  Smabagdfs;  ] 
Fr.  Tliis  beautiful  deep-green  j 
next  to  the  diamond  in  ^-alne.  Tbi 
brought  from  Peru,  but  fair  n 
found  in  Bavaria,  Siberia,  and  Ind 
emerald  weighing  4  or  5  grs.  iswor 
poimds;  one  of  10  grs.,  alwut  £2  p 
of  15  grs.,  £3  to  £4  per  gr. ;  and  m 
portion  to  the  increase  in  size.  On 
if  of  pure  water,  is  worth  aboat  i 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  Vaoi 
purest  s[H>cimens  consist  of  65  pari 
uhiminu,  13  glucina,  2*56  lime,  and 
of  chromium,  to  which  last  the  gc 
rich  green  colour.  Sec  Beutl,  Go 
&c. 

Emerald  Green.    Sec  Gbcex  Pio 

EMERY  is  an  impure,  amorphoo 
and  opaipie  variety  of  corundum,  ai 
of  alumiiuu  with  a  small  per-ccnta 
and  peroxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in 
i<iles  of  Greece,  and  other  localities, 
its  name  from  Cape  Emcri,  in  th 
Xaxos.  Its  hardness  is  i$o  grei 
scratches  and  wears  down  nearly  i 
except  the  diamond;  hence  the 
powder  for  cutting  and  polishing 
various  other  hard  substances.  F 
cial  purpose.",  the  lumps  of  cmer 
from  the  mine,  are  broken  into  { 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  are  t 
under  stampers,  similar  to  tlioa 
imunding  metallic  ores.  The  coan 
tVien  avlvicd.  WacroL^V  sieves  corerec 
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Ml 


difiennt  ^im.  In  Uiii  wtrnte  I  mafrneiU,  added  En  ilij^ht  eiwsi;  tlie  dcpotit 
fjoftha  ahopi.or  floor  emery. '  i«  theo  Uirown  oo  a  HlCer.  wuhcd  earefnlly 
MMe>,  it  ia  aftemrd*  pKparod  I  with  very  cold  wttler,  and  dried  i  it  U  neit  UIb- 
■olved  ill  rectiflod  •pirit  nnJ  iientr«1i«e*i  with 
u«  formed  by  melting  emerj  I  (Ulute  salpburic  acid;  tlic  tihercil  lolation  is 
e  bras'  wax,  ami  after  thoroof  h  ,  deeolonrcd  with  animal  clmrciwl,  ogaiu  filtered, 
in(C  it  into  aolid  lumpi  of  anit- ;  and  again  precipitated  bj  di;j:uitiaa  with  mug- 
'  to  dreu  theedgea  df  bufTand  neiia;  tlie  lait  di'poiit  form)  a  ralourleu 
'  nlution  ivith  rectified  ipiiit,  nliich,  by  geiiUa 
ia  jirep«ral  by  bmshiDg  tlie  i  cnporation,  gives  op  itii  cinctia  as  a  yellow- 
cotton  cloth  over  witb  Uquid  ,  ith-white  pidTcrulsnt  mau,  which  may  be  ren- 
(r  the  eixu>T7  powder  over  the  '  dercd  perfectly  white  bj  rediMolvin^  it  in 
iU  warm-  '  alcohol,  &c.,  ai  before.     The  proceu  ia  reu- 

ia  made  Id  the  aame  way  n  dered  esaier  by  first  digeiting  the  powdered 
kith    are  oaed  either  with  or    ipecacnaaha  in  etlicr. 

he  avne  ny  aa  glaia  paper.  b.  (P.  Cod.)   Alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacn- 

are  made  of  [nccea  of  wood  in  aiiha,lpart;  H'ater,  10  parta ;  diiaolve,  filter; 
i>d  arc  uaed  for  the  aame  pnr-  add  cnlciccd  magneaia,  1  put;  er«p<iratc  to 
paper-  dryness  wuh  the  product  on  n  filter  with  vecy 

I  si«  formed  of  emery,  of  tlie  cold  water,  5  parta ;  dry  it  again,  and  diMoIve 
■neaa,  mixed  with  about  half  it  in  boiling  alcoliol;  eTapcratc  the  filtered 
oil  Stonrbridge  loim,  and  water  tjnrture  to  dryneas,  rediuolve  the  reaiduum  in 
atiir  paste,  which  ii  forced  into  a  little  water,  acidnlate  (tligbtly)  with  dilute 
■  by  a  powerful  pre«.  The  lulphoric  acid,  dccdour  with  animal  charcoal, 
lorooiibly  dry,  are  eipoied  iu  a  ,  filter,  precipitate  with  liquor  of  ammonia,  and 
nrt  time  to  a  tempentnre  joat  drv  the  precipitate  by  a  gentle  heat. 
hlte  heat-  In  ttaii  way  '  disci'  c.  (Ph.  Suec  18*5.)  Powdtred  ipecacuanha, 
gcDanUly  made.  For  '  wlieett,'  1  part;  wutcr  acidulated  with  aulphnric  add,  6 
am  ia  nted.  Another  methoii,  partij  dif;cst,AltcT;addlime,  I  part.anderapo- 
eiittlD;;-itonca'  generally,  ia  to  i  rate  to  dryueai  over  a  water  Inth ;  the  re- 
a  emery,  previooaly  moiatened  -"'■■■•"■  •-  "■ —  ~ 
to  monldi,  with  strong  preuurc, 
iMmt  any  other  addition,  and  formula, 
•t  nearly  a  full  white  beat. 
&l».   EvETiy,   Emetisj. 

'  alkaloidal  body,  existing  In  ai 
cfivF  priiiciplc  of  I]iecacuinlia. 
Icdieinal — Ex£Ttc  estract.) 
ia(in  coiirw  powder)  is  iligcsted 

uil  then  in  rectified  ipirit  for  3 
e  alciiholie  tincture  ii  noit  ex 
mporatcd  (distilled)  to  dryiiess . 
I  ii  diHolved  in  diatiiled  water, 
tim  precipitated  with  acetate  ol 
KJpUe  ii  then  difluiwl  tbrongh 
B,  it]  a  tall  glais  veaael,  and  bu). 
'idngta  it  paa^ed  throngli  it,  tc 

lit  kadi  after  wliich  thu  liquor 
,llt««d,  evaporated  to  the  o - 
>  lUtk  ajrap,  and  spread  in  a  tl 
<■  |Ilta  of  glass,  uiid  allowed 
■Ml  (if  wtrm  air,  or  hj  a  gentk- 
mi.  The  maceration 


<Miik,   1    part;   rectified    spirit 

■hi  aikc  a  tincture,  distil  off  the 

j^Wcolddiiitilleii  Kutcr,  5  parts; 

™«,ud  eranorate,  Ac  as  hcfurc. 

ttlk.L 

j:)  lithe  last,  nearly. 

™^«  inpare  emetia  i*  brown- 

■V*CM^  and  emetic  in  doses  of 


Prop.,  &c.     Pure  emetia  ia  white,  pulvem- 

.   lent,   inodorous,   and   hitter;  fusible  at  12!^ 

.    Fahr. ;    very   soluble   in  nlcobol  and   boiling 

water,  but  only  slightlj'  so  in  ether,  oil»,  and 

'   cold'  water.     It  restoree  the  blue  colour  of 

I   redduucd  litmus,  niid  psrtiidly  neatralisea  the 

sciil',  foriniuf!  acarcitlj  crystalliaable  ailtis.    It 

Is  nildened  by  nitric  acid,  and  this  red  colour 

is  deepened  by  ammnnla.    Tinctoro  of  iodine 

,   produces  H  reddish  precipitate  in  an  alcoholic 

I   solution  of  einotia.      With  tiuctare  of  gnllt 

I   this  solution  behaves  like  moqihia ;  bnt,  nmika 

'    the  last  subatauce.tho  salts  of  iron  produce  no 

>  change  of  colour  in  it.  Tlicsc  reactioni,  com- 
'  bined  with  its  emetic  properties,  are  safficient 
'  for  itn  identification. — Dote.  White  and  pare 
I   emetia  is  emetic  in  doaea  of  ^  to  -f^  gr.    The 

>  hxge  doses  ordered  in  ccrtnin  phnrmikccntieal 
(i):iipi1ation9^  evidently  in  error  of  the   dif- 

.   fcrence  between  the  strenaths  of  the  pore  and 
the  impure  or   medicinul   emetia,    have,   in 
several   cases  which   liui-e   been  reported  on, 
produced  very  MTiouH  eonietiuenees. 
EMETICS.  Sya.  Vomits,  A>ACATniKiirs ; 
.   An'acaihabti(:i,   Euetica,   VouiToniA,   L. 
which  induce  vomiting.    Tlie  prin- 
cipal cmelicB  are  iiKcacuanha  and  tartariaed 
antimony,   and  their  iiri'iumtions ;   und   the 
'.    sulphiili's  (.t  nine  und  copper.    Of  these  the 
first  is  c.uimonly  emplojeJ  either  in  substance 
la  On  CMTse  pow>   or  infused  in  wine  (ipecaeanuba  wine),  when 
-_jd  ler  M  boiin  in  da-   it  w  ;aerc/y  irisfjod  to  evacuate  the  conlenU 
"i**y  J^paftkr  witA  calcintKljof  the  atoiuaeb,  when  that  orgnn  U  i»  fc  *** 


EMETINE— EMULSION. 


■rcl   Btato  or  ovorlniiard  ivltli  fmul;   iinii 

in.'ii  uuJ  touiuli's.  Tartiir  cuittio  (lurta- 
d  aiitimao]')  (iliasolriMl  in  waUr)  iinil  oiiti' 
,Ui  wiiip,  eitliiT  Blonc  or  combined  with 
urnaiihu,  ara  piv(i<niblp  ttthe  cominencc- 
,t  of  fcvpra  niiJ  othiir  iDQaiuiDator;  tli«or- 


'C  of  the 


I,  relaxation, 


i  III  cunit'ijueucc 

deiirciHinii  iif  thu  inuwulnr  power  and 
ulaticm  which  raiuinouly  follow  their  dbp. 
en  poimm  \>a^  been  taken,  tulpliato  of  zinc 
enenilly  prcferreil  ai  an  cmi-tiv,  on  aeoount 
lif  imiinptncM  and  completeness  of  it* 
ou,  nnJ  its  cSeets  ceasing  an  noon  ns  it  is 
tod  from  the  stuniiii'li.  Suliihnte  of  copper 
lujiloyeil  in  tlio  same  caica  at  sultihntc  of 
,  but  its  nclioii  is  more  violent  and  dis- 
Hihle,  wliilbt  its  intense  metiillic  tB<ite  it  a 
it  objection  to  its  use.  25  to  30  pi.  of 
cr  of  tlu;  abore  sulpliiites  nre  disrolreil  in 
■  I  H.  01.  of  warm  whUt,  and  n  fourth  of 

Kolutiun  is  giren  every  ten  minutes,  until 
OQS  vinuiting  eUHUCi.  In  the  absvuec  of 
^r  sabHtanees,  wlien  an  iniinnliaU  cmetie  ia 
lircil,  It  teaslMonful  of  Uinir  of  mustard  (an 
cli'  niwaya  at  hAUd),  stirred  up  with  li:ilf  u 
,  of  warm  n'ater.  und  drank  ut  a  drauj^lit, 

geiieraUy  act  easily  unil  elTcctivcly,  and 
>ro  the  stonmi-b  bcfure  utbcr  remcdici  cun 
ilitained  and  applinl. 

lie  opcratinu  of  emi>tieB  is  powerfully  pro- 
ed  liy  drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  cspe- 
ly  at  wann  oi'  tepid  water.  The  latter,  in 
,  is  itaeU  an  cinetie,  wl^eu  takvn  in  qnan- 
.  Its  xw.  will  also  prevent  tliat  drcadfal 
iuiuj;  and  retelling,  which  make  omcties 
nueli  dreodi-d  by  the  nurvoiu  nud  deli- 

1ie  timely  odniiuistration  of  an  emetie  at 
conimetieuiuent  of  fevers  and  other  inflam- 
ary  affectinns,  will  fnniueiltly  caiuc  <»|non9 
ihoresia,  and  produce  a  cure,  or  at  least 
itly  mitigate  the  severity  of  tile  symptuou. 
psics  liave  also  lieeu  curinl  by  vomiting  i 

swelled  testicle,  bubo,  aud  other  glandulur 
lliugs,  linvo  occasioniill.v  been  disiiersi^d  by 

action  of  emetics.  Visi'crul  obatructions, 
botli  sexes,  bave  sIko  yielJi^  to  tho  uiuie 
itment.  SniHll  und  repnited  doses  of 
ties  are  frequently  udmiiii tiered,  with  nd- 
togc,  to  produce  nausea,  in  innny  diseases 
the  Inngs  and  stoiiiacli.  Certain  chronii 
obitinute  disvnses,  as  rhenmnUsin  and 
inia,  are  sometimes  relieved  by  emetics 
in  every  other  line  of  treatment  ha: 
!d. 

Imeties  should  bo  n^'oidcd  in  plethoric  habits, 
hernia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  visceral 
trnmatiou  is  EiupcctMl.  They  aluiuld  alau 
pvon  with  grcit  cantion  to  young  ebildren 

females,  and  to  tho  nervous  and  delicate, 
inch  eases,  wino  or  powder  of  ipecaeuaalia 
lid  alone  he  emiilojed. 
metic  Caps.      Sj/h.    Aktihokial  errs ; 

1<LA     i:^GTIC.I,    CAI.ICES     rOUITORII.     L. 

U  I'ujM  ucidc  <k  inctalKc  nnlimoii)-.    Vfinc 


Emttte  Tartu.     Sre 

ElfBTm.    See  Ehbtu. 

ZMMZa'ABOSUn. 
I.    Hedieine*  which 
tho  power  of  promoti 
charge    wlien   cither  retaiiMd 
There  ore,  probkbly,  few 
this  specific  power  on  thi 
of  repeated  """■""[p-g' 
tlieir  inflncuce  ( 
parts   contiguoDi  to  tbe    . 
uterus  itself.    Among  the 
arranged   under   IJiia   clai 
hellebore,  birthwort,  borai,  .__ 
boge,  gin,  iodide  of  potaiwnm, 
nicrcurinli,  the  peppen,  me,: 

(gencmlly),    stimulaling    di 

g>>o»efoDt,  stinking  orocbe,  wine, . 

Of  the   above,  ergot   and 
only  articlei  which  vxereiie  a 
till)  uterus,  and  (hat  rather  i 
expulsive  energy  thtu.  in 
strnul  fimctiaD,  thoiigh 
ously  employed  for  tin  * 
of   the   other   i    '  " 
purgative*,  or  poawn  i 
or  local  powen  of   i) 
increase  the  pelvic  drvotatioD, 
citcment  in  the  ncigbboiiring ' 
cases  of  a  dangeroni  and  ' 
"         many  writen  on  p 


tho  anciiMsful 
thia  class  of  mG^cince,  tlu 
previously  prepared  fur  thui  nM 
rating  it,  if   there  is   eitb 
debility ;    and  an  oppoBite 

pnrsueil  when   there  is  an 

arterial  action.  In  the  majori^i 
restoration  of  the  discba^e  is  1 
butablc  to  a  proper  regulation  at 
than  to  any  specific  power  '  " 
admini!il«red. 

EHOLLIEVTS.   8fi 
pharaiiK^  aud  Ihrrapeiitie; 
oleaginous,  saponaceous,  or  e 
applied  to   surbicea  (generally 
BOltCD  and  relax  th«ir  flbrcs.     ( 

EKDL'SIIf.   Sgn.  gndTun. 
KulMtancv,  forming  a  1ar( 
white  pulp  of  both  biiter 
It  is  yellowish -wliite,  soluble 
coagulated  by  heat  and  aicoboL 
markable  property  is  its  at  " 
by  which  the  vohitile  oil  of 
cyanic  add,  with  other  prodvtK  n*  ^ 
It    has    never  been  obtained  in  >  rtl 

ElilTL'SIOIT.     Suit.  Ehfuia  L.  1 
fluid,  fornied  by  the  lucchani 
oil  a^^d  watflv^  h<f  mcana  of 

^tlaTKBt\lBb\KmWMa<j^  -^pMtt  it.' 


m  Hittnrm  (irlui 
<Saa  of  omiiliiaiu,  the  oilj  or 
aita  mr*  iudbUj  iDiiiended  b; 
ge  of  gam  srmbir,  almnndi,  or 
tr.  of  the  flnt,  nude  witL  equal 
td  wkter :  1  oa.  of  the  Kcond 
UDber) ;  wnd  one  in  no.  of  tbe 
dra.  of  may  oil  into  an  enuliion 
.  of  wMer,  gisdnallT  adiled.  In 
Md  of  the  alMV«  tuhatancei,  a 
ttif  en  ia  emylojred,  by  whicfa  a 
olauo  ia  formed.  In  all  caiei, 
K  otber  Tiind  aubctance  ibunld 
•  nortar  before  auf thiiig  gIk. 

gd  in,  taking  care  nut  to  add  it 
bn  it  can  be  inbdned  bj  tbe 
dning  this  port  uf  Che  muiipa- 
inre  ■tujold  bvgiu  to  umme  n 
idUng  appcaiBiive  at  tlie  edgei, 
I  water  iiia>t  be  Imniediately 
vith  it,  before  adding  the  re- 
e  oiL  From  the  want  of  thii 
■a  BOtDOMm  for  an  emulaion  sod- 


a  fay  too  halt]'  an  eSiuian  of  tlic 
w  ttoid  of  the  miitore.  If  an; 
cid  liqnid  i*  to  be  added,  it  mabt 
J  end  of  tbe  proceei.  Indeed,  the 
an  add  liciaiil,  even  a  <lti;htly 
tf,  will  often  eniinly  duslroy  an 
lixtoRi  of  copiibft  arc  frequentl]' 
the  addicjon  of  (pirit  of  nitric 
Aitanii  which  might  be  avoided 
Sag  it  with  one  or  two  faiti  of 

Bt  method  of  prvpariiig  emulsiona 
d  (nm-resiiu,  ia  tu  pat  tbe  Eirtirle 
Ui  or  wedgmroud  mortar,  u  ' 
I  (bant  4  times  ita  weiglit  uf 
tlidi  a  then  to  he  igniti^],  and  the 
toibd  nntil  an  equil  coniwtcnce 
L  Tbe  liqnid  i<  then  to  tie  added 
«d  tbt  whole  patiently  trituruted 

I  mil  raid.     Yolk  of  egg  

}  be  added   to   the    flnid 
lUdtsnd,  a«  in  tbe  common  met>iod, 
Mlkal  nnnbion  may  be  made  without 

MMe  of  Kdnble  laltR  in  an  cmul«on 
ftaat  tb«  lepjration  of  the  olc^igi- 
■^  S;irit  produce)  the  same  uffict 
rtiAlitDude  with  yolk  or  uiudlage; 
lathwin^  with  au  lUuli.  Tbe 
fl  tkcH  anhatancvs  to  cmulaiun! 
tttntan  aroided  an  much  oi  poa- 
wUtu  rf  wa^  apemuiccti,  oil  of 
<«nl  briNM  of  cmuba,  are  tbe  uir- - 
■* -         d  with  yolk 


■ome  ^mplfl  flicd  oil,  beG>re  proceeding  to 
operate  on  them.  Scammony  ia  generally 
formed  into  an  emnliion  with  milk  ;  and  rain 
of  jalap,  with  almondi  and  wutcr. 

The  following  funuuln,  for  certain  cmnl- 
rioD^  are  merely  given  here  for  exempleB. 
Votioni  otben  will  bu  found  under  Mutdbb, 
Lotion,  Wash,  &ic. 

~  ililoii  of  Al'aundi,  i^m.  Xiul  oi  ai- 
I,  Alho^d  mixtusr;  Eiccuio  A.ma- 

DALX,  MlBTTRA  1.,  L.  Prtp.  1.  Blonclinl 
ulmoadi,  1  oz.;  beat  them  to  a  amooth  paate, 
odd,  gradually,  water,  }  pint ;  and  when  tlic 
whole  iithoronghly  incorporated,  atraia  through 
~  piece  of  ganze. 

2.  Ai  the  Iiit^adding  angu,  1  01.;  orajrup 
iither  aimple  or  flavoured).  It  fi.  ot  See 
.JtVTaioy  or  Oil  op  Aluokiib  {btlain). 
Emnldon  of  Aaaafiet'ida.  Sy».  Kxvixia 
ABBif(Etii>£,MidT[;RAA.,  L.  Avji.  (Daclow.J 
Aasafcctidn,  1  oz. ;  powdered  gum,  2  oz.;  oilof 
olmoDde,  3i  fl.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz.  Auti- 
apeamodic. — Do4f.  1  or  8  table-apoonliili ;  in 
hyateriial  affectiona,  &c. 
Emulaion  of  Cam'phoT,   Sfn.  TiKVieioctu- 

%0&M,  E.  CAMFUOUTA,  UlSTVOA  CAII- 
10B.C  (Ph.  E,),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Fb.  Caatr. 
Buth.  IHIO.)  Camphor.idr.i  triturate  with 
.ilk,  i  n,  01.,  graduaUy  addcdj  then  further 
Idofwater,  7tfl.  oz. 

i.  (t^i.  £,)    Camphor,  20  gr^.;  lonip  augar, 

iiz. ;  triturate  together,  and  add  of  blanched 

ultnonda,  }  oz.;  again  triturate,  then  gradually 

add  of  water,   1    pint.      Stimalant,    antiapas- 

inodic.  and  diapburctic. — Doie.  1  0,  oz.  tu  2 

£mnMan   of  Caa'tor  OO.      Sy*.    Gutruio 

.EI   XICIMI,    UUTt'BA    O.    R.,    L.       Prep.    1. 

iHtor  oil,  1    01.;    tliicli    mucilage,    H   oz.; 

Bjmp  of  oran-e  peel,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  ra, 

S.  Ab  tbe  Inst,  but  using  milk  isstcad  of 

itor. — Date.  t)nc  tliird ;  as  an  nperient  for 
ffinalcs  wlio  object  to  talring  the  unprepared 


oil. 

Emulaian  of  Copollik.     Syn.   EurLSios  or 

lFIVI;     EuCLSIO   COnlBM,    .MlSICKA   c,  L. 

rrp.  1.  Balaam  of  copuiba  aiid  aj'mp  of  orange 

peel,  of  cacb,  2  oi.;  yolka  of  6  eggs;  milk,  14 

a.  (Bernl.)    Copaiba  and  mucilnge,  of  each, 
oz. ;  water,  12  fl. oz.-Do«.   i  oi.  to  1  oz, 2 
'  3  times  a  day;  where  tbe  ubu  of  copaiba  ia 
iudicaled. 

Emulaion  of  Gum.  Sya.  EitVLa\o  acacim, 
MiDTCKA  ACACLS  (Pli.  E.),  L.  Preji.  Fnim 
aweet  almonds  (bluiivliod),  10  dra.;  wliite 
sugar,  5  dm.;  mucilngc,  'J  fl.  oi. ;  wutiT,  1 
(mart.  Leinulceiit.  hi  cougbM,  4e.,  ad 
libi 


"M 


of  Oil  of  Almonds.  Sgn.  Ejh'mio 
OLEI  AMYQPALi,  L.  Frep.  Froin  oil  of  nl- 
iuouiU,3  dm. ;  thick  mncilugc  and  simple  Kyroii, 
of  Ciith,  5  dri. ;  rose  whUt,  1  fl.  Oi. ;  di.tilled 
water,  3  or  -1  fl.  oz.  An  clegnut  und  etBi-ieiit 
.  nmOify  aiile  ioti,  I  tub'tituU-  tor  uinioutl  milk.  Scu  UutLSlOS 
D  t^trnTnilume  of  f  of  ALllOS'Da  (ntope). 
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ENAMEL. 


Smiilsion     of    Fern'Tian     Balmn.     S^, 

EmULBIO  BALSAICICA,  E.  BALBAMI  PXBITTIAin, 

L.    Prep,  1.  As  emalsion  of  copaiba. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Balsam  of  Pern,  i  oz. ;  oil 
of  almonds,  6  drs. ;  powdered  gum,  1  oz. ;  tri- 
turate together,  and  add,  gradually,  rose 
water,  4  fl.  oz. — Dose,  1  or  2  table-spoonfuls ; 
in  old  asthmas,  chronic  coughs,  winter  coughs, 
&c. 

Emulsion  of  Scam'mooy.  ^yii.  Exitlsio 
8CA1CM0KII,  MlSTTRA  8.  (Fh.  £.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  rPh.  £.)  Resin  of  scammony,  7  grs. ;  new 
milk,  8  fl.  oz.    For  a  dose. 

2.  (Flancho.)  Aleppo  scammony,  7  grs. ; 
BUg^r,  2  drs. ;  new  milk,  8  fl.  oz. ;  cherry-Uurel 
water,  5  drops.  For  a  dose.  Purgative; 
in  torpor  of  the  intestines,  dropsy,  worms, 
&c  The  formula  of  the  Paris  Codex  is 
similar. 

Emulsion  of  Spermace'tL  Syn,  Emulsio 
OETAOBi,  MiSTUBA  c,  L.  Prtp.  Ab  emulsiou 
of  wax.    Demulcent. 

Piwniaion  of  Tur'pentine.    Sun,    Emttisio 

TEBBBINTHIKJI,    MlBTUBA    T.,    L.       Prep.     1. 

Chio  turpentine,  2  drs.;  white  sugar,!  oz.; 
yolk  of  1  egg ;  milk  of  almonds,  4  fl.  oz.  In 
gleets. — J)Me.  2  table-spoonfuls,  3  or  4  times 
a  day. 

2.  (Clossius.)  Venice  turpentine,  11  dr. ; 
yolk  of  1  egg;  peppermint  water,  4^  fl.  oz. 
(See  bel<no.) 

^iwniaion    of   Oil   of    Turpentine.       Si^n. 

EMULBIO    OLBI    TXBKBIVTHINf,  Ml8TT7BA    O. 

T.,  L.  Prep,  (Carmichael.)  Rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  yolk  of  2  eggs ;  emulsion 
of  almonds,  4  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  2 
fl.  oz. ;  spirit  of  laTcnder,  4  fl.  drs. ;  oil  of 
cinnamon,  5  or  6  drops. — Dose,  1  fl.  oz.,  twice 
or  tbrice  a  day ;  in  nephritic  pains,  and  that 
variety  of  ophthalmia  termed  iriditis.  (See 
iibove^ 
Emulsion  of  Wax.    Si^n,    Emttlsio  CEBiB, 

£.  CEB£  ALBJi,  MiSTUBA  C,  LAC  C,  L.    Prep. 

(Guibourt.)  White  wax,  1  oz. ;  powdered  gum, 
li  dr.;  water,  24  fl.  oz. ;  simple  syrup,  4  fl. 
oz. ;  put  the  syrup  and  g^m  into  a  wnrm 
mortar,  add  the  wax,  and  triturate  with  a 
warm  pestle  until  united ;  then  add  the  water 
(warm)  g^radually,  and  continue  the  agitation 
till  the  whole  is  quite  cold.  Demulcent.  Ad 
libiium, 

EB'AH'EL.  a  species  of  vitreous  varnish, 
coloured  with  metallic  oxides,  applied  in  a  tbin 
stratum  to  brightly  polished  metallic  surfaces 
(copper  or  gold),  on  which  it  is  fascd  by  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  urg^  by  the  blowpipe,  or  by 
the  heat  of  a  small  fiimacc. 

The  bssis  of  all  enamels  is  a  highly  trans- 
parent and  fusible  glass,  called  'frit,'  'flux,' 
or  '  paste,'  which  readily  receives  a  colour  on 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  It  may  be 
made  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  for- 
mula) : — 

Prep,  1.  Red  lead,  16  parts ;  calcined . 
borax,  8  jNirts;  powdered  flint  glass,  12  parts;  I 
powdered  fUuUf  4  pnrts;  fuse  in  a  HcasvMx^ 


enunble  lor  12  honn^  thn  poar 
water,  and  reduce  it  to  a  pow«r  I 

ware  mortar. 

2.  Tin,  8  perte;  lend,  10  pufcii 
in  an  iron  pot  at  a  dull  elinTy<fi 
scrape  off  tiie  oxide  as  it  (bcnii  i 
obtain  it  quite  free  from  andeooHi 
then  reduce  it  to  fine  powder  by  | 
elutriation.  In  thie  state  it  it  B 
enamellem  as  '  flux '  or  '  ealdne.' 
this  *  caleine '  are  nest  mixed  «! 
weight  of  pore  sand  or  powden 
1  part  of  sea  aalt^  or  other  alki 
the  mixture  is  then  partially  tarn 
sian  crucible,  by  which  it  uadi 
vitrification. 

8.  (Cbaptal.)    Lead  and  tim 
calcine  as  above,  and  take  of  the  * 
or '  calcine '  and  groond  flints,  of  * 
pure  carbonate  of  potash,  2  par 
ceed  as  before. 

4.  (Wynn.)  Flint  glass,  3  ol; 
oz. ;  as  last 

5.  (Wynn.)  Red  lead,  18  parts 
calcined),  11  parts;  flint  glass,  1 
but. 

a  (Wynn.)  Powdered  flints,  10 
and  white  arsenic,  of  each,  1  part; 

Obs,  The  precise  qualities  of  k 
of  the  above  processes  depend  g 
the  duration  and  deg^ree  of  hn 
By  increasing  the  quantity  of  ssn 
flux,  the  enamel  is  rendered  mors 
the  opacity  and  whiteness  is  inere 
addition  of  oxide  of  tin.  The  « 
should  be  avoided,  or  it  should  be 
ingly,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  ensa 
and  lose  colour. 

Enamel,  Black.  Prep,  1,  CU 
(protoxide),  12  parts;  oxide  of  eob 
mix,  add  an  equal  weight  of  whi 
fuse,  ns  before. 

2.  (Clouet)  Pure  clay,  3  parts;  \ 
iron,  1  part    A  fine  black. 

3.  Peroxide  of  manganese,  3  ps 
1  part;  mix,  and  add  it,  as  reqmn 
flux. 

Enamel,  Blue.  Prep.  1.  Wbit 
'flux,'  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobsl 

2.  Sand,  red  lead,  and  nitre,  ( 
parts;  flint  glass  or  ground  flint 
oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part,  more  or  le 
ing  on  the  desired  depth  of  colour. 

Enamel,  Brown.  Prep.  1.  Mi 
parts;  r^  lead,  16  psrts;  flint 
parts ;  as  before. 

2.  (Wynn.)  Manganese,  9  parts 
84  parts ;  flint  powder,  16  parts. 

3.  Red  lead  and  calcined  iron, 
part;  antimony,  litharge,  and  san< 
parts.  To  be  added  in  any  requirn 
to  white  '  frit,'  according  to  the  eol 
A  little  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffre  u 
added  to  alter  tlie  shade. 

Enamel,  Green.    Prep.    1.  '  Fla 


;  hat  addiBg  icd  oiida  of  iron. 


wpaient  '  fri^'  uj  qnantity 
BBBi,  q.  (.  to  eoloor.  Coloui 
itaad  a  gnat  b«ai ;  in  eommnii 
,  It   freqnentlj  tomi   on  the 

it  '  flnx,'  5  oi. ;  bUek  oxide  of 

10  grm. ;  Wade  of  cbnuniam,  ] 

I  the  emerald. 

!  mod  yellow  EUmel  mixed  in 

ipattioni. 

I,  A*p.  Bine  eDRme1,2  pu'ti; 

>  cnunci,  of  «Mb,  1  put.    See 

k 

■g*.     Prep.    1.  Red  leid,  12 

Mtc  of  inn  Mul  oiide  of  anU- 

L  put ;  flint  powder,  8  parti ; 

,  powder,  mud  melt  with  '  Sdi,' 

tad  kad.  12  pert*;  oiido  of 
ti;  flint  powder,  8  parti;  red 
n.  1  part;  calcine,  then,  add 
to  arCTj  3  parti  of  Uiii  mix- 

pU,  Prrji.  I.  '  Flm' or  ■  frit,' 
tide  of  gold,  pnrple  precipitate 
nnidB  of  mangancie. 
littc  gTeen  vitriol,  antimony, 
B,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  red  lead,  GO 
I,  cool,  powder,  and  add  rose 
I*),  19  OS. ;  laflre,  1  oi. ;  crocoi 

boimx,  9  01. ;  and  of  a  com. 
of  gold,  tilver,  and  mercurj', 
rring  the  mdtcd  maw  w  itb  a 

the  time,  then  place  it  in  mi- 
boit  tbem  to  the  action  of  a 
Faisace  fur  M  boon.  This  ii 
purple  enamel  uud  in  tlie  mo- 
t  SL  Pitet'a  at  Eome. 
L    Frtf.   1.  'P«kte'  or  'flux.' 

tha  Rd  oxide  or  prot')iide  c^ 
lU  (be  oalonr  pan  into  the  gieeo 
B  tbe  parti^  peroiidatiun  of 
hB  tbe  beat  bcini;  niaed  tno 
L  fekw  maj  be  reitoreil  by  the 
■TBtbonanoa*  matter,  ■■  tellon', 

fat  the  glu)  or  ■  tlni '  with  the 
1  of  pild,  or  with  the  purple  pre- 
*aB».  Thrie  lutatanc™  prodncB 
^inr&uiig  to  erimion  or  purplo 
■•>il«dl«hue.  Tlio  enamel  often 
>tttl»qute  coloui  Inn,  and  after- 
iwittii^tine  at  the  lamp, 
n.)  Bilphate  of  iron  (calcined 
")J  •  aiitaft  of  6  parti  of  ■  Hui ' 
"  1  •(  eohothu,  8  parts.    Uuk 


^4*m)w)iUe 


(or  ite  elementi),  S  parU;  'flux,'  90  parli; 
miz,and  add  lilier  le*f  or  oxide  of  litTer,!  pHrt, 

buunel,  Tran(pa"rait  The  •  ftif  or  'floi' 
deKjribed  above. 

Enamel,  Wdet.  J^wp.  1.  Purple  enamel,  2 
ptrUj  red  enamel  (No.  8),  S  parti;  'frit,'  6 

2,  Saline  or  alkaline  'frit'  or  'flux,'  any 
qnantity;  peroxide  of  manganeae,  q.a.  tocoloar. 
A«  the  tint  depend*  on  the  metal  being  at  the 
maximnm  of  oxidation,  contact  with  oily  or 
carbonaceoui  labataDcee  (honld  be  parUcnlarlT 
-"oided.  ' 

Enamel,  irUte.  Prrp.  1. '  Oilcine'  ((hnn  2 
parts  of  tin  and  1  pert  of  lead),  1  put ;  fine 
cryitilglaiior  'frit,'2parti;maaguiese,afew 
graina ;  powder,  mix,  melt,  and  pour  tbe  foaod 
lau  into  clean  water ;  again  powder,  and  fuse, 
id  repent  the  whole  process  8  or  4  times, 
roiding  contamination  with  imolie,  dirt,  or 
oxide  of  iron.    A  Bne  deed  white. 

2.  Washed  diaphoretic  antimony,  1  part ; 
fine  glass  (free  from  lead),  3  parti ;  mix,  and 
proceed  as  bcfbre.    Very  fine. 

3.  Lead,  30  partij  tb,  33  parts;  cilciDO  as 
before,  then  fuse  60  puti  of  this  '  calcine ' 
with  an  equal  weight  of  flints,  in  powder,  and 
100  parts  of  salt  of  tartar.    A  Sue  dead  white 

3inel. 

Oil.  For  white  enamel,  the  artidea  mnst  be 
perfectly  free  from  foreign  admiitare,  ai  Uiil 
would  impart  a  colour.  When  well  managed, 
either  of  the  nbore  forma  will  produce  a  pirte 
■■■    ivui  the  CPU. 

,  Yellow.  Superior  yellow  enameb 
■re  lesa  easily  produced  than  those  of  most  other 
colonra;  they  require  very  little  flux,  and  thai 
mostly  of  n  metallic  nature.  Tbe  following 
come   highly   recommended    by    experienced 

Frrp.  1.  From 'frit'  Or  ■  flux,' fused  with 
,ide  of  lend,  and  a  little  red  oxide  of  iron. 

2.  Leid,  tin  uhes,  litharge,  antimony,  and 
sand,  of  each,  1  ox.;  nitre,  4  oz. ;  mix,  foae, 
end  powder ;  and  add  tbe  product  to '  dax '  or 

rit.'  q.  I. 

3.  White  oxide  of  antimony,  alum,  and  eal- 
Dmoniac.  of  each,  1  part;  pure  carbonate  of 

lead,  1  to  8  parts,  or  q.  *.  (ijl  in  powder);  mix, 

ind  expose  them  to  a  heat  auScientty  high  to 
decompose  the  aul-ammaniac,  Uird  as  tbe 
last.    Very  bright  coloured. 

4.  (Wyuu.)  l{<!d  lead,  B  oz. ;  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  tin,  cslcined  togetlier,  of  each,  1  ox. ; 

ii,  and  iLdd  of  'llui'  (No.  g),  15  oz. ;  mil 
eQ  and  Tuse. 

5.  Pure  oiide  of  silver  ndded  to  themetallio 
luxes.'  The  suits  of  silver  arc  also  used,  hat 
«  more  difficult  to  manage.     It'  a  Chin  Hlin 

of  oxide  of  silver  be  spread  over  tbe  surface  of 
'  coloured,  exposed  to  a  mo- 
derate beat,  then  withdrawn,  and  the  film  of 
reiloced  silver  ou  the  surface  removed,  the 
put   tinder  wilt   be  found   tinged  of  %  bne 


iptrc   aaaer  win   t 
FtujJetammeljjcUow.     (Cloaet.) 
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ENCAUSTIC— ENEMA. 


ENCAU'STIC.    Seo  FAiSTUsa  (Encaustic). 

EHE'HA.  Syn.  Cltbteb;  En'eka  (jtl. 
Enbm'ata),  L.  a  medicine,  nsoally  liquid 
(sometimes  gaseous),  thrown  into  the  rectum 
or  lower  bowels. 

Clysters  usually  consist  of  some  weak  gluti- 
nous or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  which  the  active 
ingredients  are  added ;  or  a  decoction  or  inhi- 
sion  is  made  of  the  medicaments,  which  is  then 
used,  either  alone,  or  after  the  addition  of  a 
little  gum,  starch,  or  sugar.  The  proper  vehicle 
for  astringent  vegetable  matter,  metallic  salts, 
and  the  mineral  acids,  is  pure  water.  Olea- 
ginous and  resinous  substances  arc  made  into 
emulsions  before  being  employed  for  enemas. 
In  all  cases  the  fluid  is  administered  wann. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  forming  a  clyster,  for  an 
adult,  may  vary  from  i  to  j^  pint ;  that  for 
an  infant  within  a  month  old,  should  be  about 
1  fl.  oz. ;  for  a  child  of  one  year,  about  2^ 
fl.  oz. ;  from  one  to  seven  years,  from  3  or  4 
fl.  oz. ;  and  from  seven  to  twelve  or  fourteen, 
6  or  7  fl.  oz. ;  after  that  ago  to  puberty,  ^  pint 
may  be  employed. 

The  quantity  or  dose  of  the  active  ingredients 
in  a  clyster  should  be  4  or  5  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  same  medicines  when  taken  by  the 
mouth;  as  it  is  generally  regarded  that  the 
Busccptibility  of  the  rectum  is  only  ^th  that  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  to  exert  a  like  absorbent 
action  it  occupies  5  times  as  long  as  the  latter 


8cnna»  varions  purging  nlfti,gi 
marshmallowsp  decoctaon  of 
water,  Ac,  are  oommonly  enp 
the  peristaltic  action  of  tb 
destroy  worms. 

3.  (Demulcent  and  EmcQi 
of  starch,  gum,  iringlasi»  glnei 
or  combined  with  opium,  are 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  ai 
tion ;  and  also  to  rcstnun  din 
when  combined  with  aafezingi 
catechu,  or  oak  bark. 

4.  (Nutrient.)  Animal  jdl 
milks,  &C.,  are  frequently  usee 
convey  nourishment  to  the  bo 

5.  (Sedative.)   Tobacco  inl 
and  tartar  emetic  (in  solutic 
to  relax  the  powers  of  the 
spasms,  depress  the  circulatioi 
syncope. 

Enemata  or  clysten  are  noi 
employed  in  our  large  towns, 
the  higher  classes;  but  a  grcn 
among  many  persons  against  I 
from  a  fastidious  and  mistskei 
introduction  of  improved  a] 
years,  by  which  the  adminin 
remedies  is  attended  with  lei 
exposure  than  formerly,  has  r 
the  repugnance  which  previou 

Clysters  are  invaluable  whe 
to  evacuate  the  bowels  as  spei 


viscus.    The  dose,  and  the  interval  between  its 

repetition,  should,  therefore,  be  proportionately  i  and  when  the  stomach  will  n 
increased.  Narcotics,  as  opium,  tobacco,  &c^  I  ministration  of  a  purgative  b 
should,  however,  be   given    in  only  twice  or !  well  as  in  cases  requiring  a  di 


thrice  the  quantity  that  would  be  exhibited  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Enemata  are  usually  administered  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  bladder,  or  elastic  bag,  fiirnished 
with  a  rectum  tube ;  but  many  ingenious  and 
elegant  pieces  of  mechanism,  adapted  for  self- 
administration,   are  made  by  the  instrument 


of  the  lower  bowels,  as  in  dyse 
Ad  a  mere  laxative,  an  injectioi 
milk-and-water,  or  water  gmc 
be  found  sufficient.  By  the  ac 
table-s]X)onf  uls  of  common  sal 
salad  oil,  or  molasses,  to  this  la 
will  form  an  excellent  purgative 
in  most  cases,  induce  a  full  dif 


makers.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  coats  of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of  |  cases,  the  patient  should  be  di 
a  rough  or  improperly  shaped  pipe,  or  one  that  the  injection  for  as  long  a  time 
is  too  long.    The  extremity  of  the  pipe  or  tube  |  not  to  attempt  to  empty  his  boii 


should  also  be  perfectly  smooth  and  well  rounded 
(rather  spherical  than  pointed),  and  in  using  it 
no  force  should  be  employed.  A  neglect  of 
this  point  often  produces  very  serious  conse- 
quences, especially  in  young  children. 

Tobacco  smoke  may  be  administered  by 
means  of  a  double  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  with 
air  from  a  small  funnel  under  which  the  lierb 
is  burning, — and  gaseous  matter,  by  connect- 
ing the  rectum  tube  with  a  smaU  gasometer, 
exerting  a  trifling  pressure  on  the  confined 
gas. 

The  number  of  substances  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  enemata  is  very  great.  The 
following  are  some  of  them,  arrang^  according 
to  their  effects : — 

1.  (Anodyne  and  Narcotic.)  Opium,  henbane, 
&c.,  are  employed  to  allay  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
stomachy  uterus,  bladder,  &c. 


after  the  reception  of  the  medi 
tation  of  the  bladder,  rectun 
anodyne  injection  or  enema  oft 
relief.  In  diseases  of  the  lowei 
are  also  of  almost  indispcnsabl 
in  the  dislodgmcnt  of  ascarid 
rectum;  nor  are  they  less  bei 
cases  of  sudden  sinking  of  tb 
where  deglutition  is  impossi 
prompt  stimulating  impression 
save  the  patient;  under  such 
clysters  of  some  of  the  diffusib 
proved  of  the  greatest  benefit' 
The  injection  of  large  quai 
matter  into  the  bowels,  as  well 
use  of  clvsters  (even  of  warm 
deemed  by  the  highest  media 
be  ii^urious,  and,  occasionally,  ( 
practice  should  not*  therei^ 


omacn,  uterus,  oiauaer,  oc.  i  praci^ioe  snouia  noii,  vnereiun, 

2,  (Aperient  or  Cathartic.)  Aloes,  co\oc^nt\kA  «to^  'm\ft  ^  Vii\&\.  Tda\m 


\g  fommln  emtmee  the  whole 
BXnuiJ.)  of  th£  'Britilh  Flur- 
>dl  u  a  tew  oUien  In  common 

Jba'an.  ^ra.  EnKA  albu- 
p.  (Bicord.)  Induionof  liniecd, 
■  of  2  or  3  eg^;  mix.  Jn 
n,  and  as  a  iiniri«nt  eljiter  in 
■bttnacli  diieawa.  Tbc  rcawn 
Iw  jolfc*  of  tha  «ggi  ii  not  very 


Mi.  Sj/a.  Eksma  ALois  (B.  F.}, 
m  alon,  3  Kmp. ;  carbDoatc  of 
a  i  macilage  at  ■Urcli,  }  pint 
Gallic  BisraorThiEa,  &e.  It  sLould 
rd  wbea  irritabiiitj  of  tlie  rec- 
tr  ^oiUl^  dints ;  nur  iu  iiilem 
it  a  t«Ddntrj  la  prolapnu  iiiii  or 

4rae.  See  EsEiu  of  Ofittx. 
■pasnwdlc  Si/a,  EImua  asti- 
L.  Prrp.  From  tinvtoTB  of 
0.  dm  i  Uailanuni,  30  to  GO 
groel  or  barie;  water,  \  pint. 
-    ■■     a  of  th«  bawela.     (Sec 


.    fjn».  FlTIO  CLTBTZR, 
ICCi    K-VEJUl    ASaAFlBTlDA    (B. 

BH  (1^1.  E.  k  D.),  L.  Frep.  1. 
etida,  30  grs. ;  WHtcr,  4  oz. ;  nih 

BUXOL 

To  atbartie  enema  (Fb.  E.),  odd 

■MafsUda,  2  H.  dn. 

Warn)  water,  12  B.  oa.;  timrtDri! 

SlLdn. 

S<Mp.)  Auartetida,  2  dn. ;  yolk 
arlqr  viter,  7  fi.  oi.  Stiiaafaiit, 
t,  uA  carminatiTe.  An  rxuellent 
ijMfria,  Hutulent  colic,  liooping- 
Uilc  coaTuleionx,  wornis  iu  tlic 
!l%   Ac     See    Hcwrma-coiCR 

M)l'wu.t.     SyH.  EsBit\  AHTBiy- 

Fr^  1,  Tinctura  of  catecbo,   1 

kiwttat,9a.ot. 

itafttwtaiiy,  jdn.;  nynip, ornuule 


*^'       - 

*  f.)  QectuaiT  of  taU-cliu.  2  dra. ; 
1  Ebc  »ttT,  of  cacL,  ii  a.  o7..  Ill 
h,iriiiii|^  from  a  ri'luxed  eonililion 
"^  d  tke  lower  bovreln;  mid  iu 
Ilk  luh  ie. 

'  Cn'^ir.      Syn.    ExEltA   C.vU- 

*  "i;.  1.  Camplior  liiiiiatut.  4  tl. 
^1  >^ ;  water  gmel,  7  fl.  oi- 
1*^  1  dr.  i  netifled  tpirit,  2  dm. ; 
*%Nlnd,  then   add.  gradually, 


MA.  4i? 

Aiuid;iicv   antlapaamodic,    and    diuretic    In 

difficult  or  obstructcil  iiii<:luritiou. 

Entau  of  Cat'toi  Oil  Syn.  £x»ia  oiEt 
■rcisi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Hi»p.  F.)  Ca»tor 
oil   uiil  mucilnge,  of  each,   1   oi.;  gruel,   i 

2.  Castor  oil,  1  oi. ;  liquor  potoasa,  2  fl.  dr. ; 
U-iturate,  and  odd  of  honey,  1  oi.;  wlieii 
mixed,  further  add  of  hot  gmel,  i  pinti  and 
■gitatfl  until  cool  enough  to  be  ndminis- 
tereil. 

Enema,  Cathar'tic.    i!^^h.  FcBOATiru  clts- 

IXl    EmkA   CATlIABTILtm    (B.  P..  Pli.  E.  & 

D.),  E.  lAiATiTUM,  E.  prnoAriTCM,  L.  Tlieio 
'-  been  alrondy  vlluUt.-d  to.  By  increaainfc 
.nantity  of  the  active  ingredients  a  mild 
loiatii-e  or  aperient  I'lyster  ia  convcrtod  into 
an  active  pnrjfHtive  or  iiitburtie  one. 

-PHy.  1.  (ill.  F^)  Scuutt,  i  OZ.J  bmliuK 
water,  16  ll.  oi.i  infasc  in  hour,  then  add  of 
Epuom  laltB,  i  oi,;  sugar,  1  oz.;  when  dia- 
tolTi'd.  furtlKT  add  of  olive  oil,  1  ox. ;  and  mix 
tbem  by  agitatiun. 

2.  (Ph.  V.)  Kpsom  Biills,  I  oi.j  olive  nil, 
ll.  01.  i  mucikge  of  burloy,  16  H.  oi.     Sume 

eucmu  of  aulplute  of  msj^esia,  B.  P.,  ex- 
cept tlmt  in  the  latter  muciLtge  ij  atarcb  is 
ibatitutcd  for  mucilugc  Dfliaitey. 

3.  (Ph.  D.  1B26.)  Manna,  1  oz.;  com- 
pound decoction  of  clmmoniilc,  i  pint;  dii- 

'    !,  and  add,  of  olive  oil,  I  oi.;  Epiom  nlt^ 

Compound  decoction  of  mallow*,  4  pint  i 
Epsom  salts,  >  oz. ;  swrat  oil,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mil,  ai 

OiJ.  Tlicab 
sei  where  th 
indicated. 
Enema  of  Chlo"ridfl  of  Lime.     Sy».  Ekska 

ILOUDI      CALCIS,      E.      AMIPTTTBBiCIl'S,     L. 

Prep,  1.  Chloride  of  lime,  10  gra. ;  tepid  water, 
'  fl.  oi.i  tritonitc,  llion  add  of  barley  water, 
plain  tepid  wati'r.7  fl.  oz, 

2.  (I'enjira.)  Clilorideof  lime,  10  tolGgra., 
elided  to  a  common  enema.  As  a  deodoriner, 
u'hen  the  alvine  evacuutiuus  aro  unniiuallj 
fetid. 

Enama  fbr  Col'lc.  Si/n.  Ekeua  aniicou. 
ft;ii,  L.  Prrp.  From  oil  of  cajeput  or  pepper- 
mint, IS  drops;  dissolved  in  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  60  drops  ;  laudanum,  35  drops;  iufusian 
of  ebamomile,  1  pint. 

Enema  of  Col'ocynth.  Si/n.  Eneua  colo- 
CTSTiiiDia  (I'b.  L.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (I'll.  L.) 
Extract  of  eolm'yntb,  i  dr.;  soft  soap,  1  oz. ; 
Lritunitj^,  and  odil  of  wafer,  1  pint. 

2.  (I'll.  L.  1836.)  Aa  the  but,  but  uung 
coiupoand  eitr.iet  of  coloevnth. 

3.  (Uuv'h  lloxp.)  Cnbiynth  pulp,  1  dr.; 
water,  J  pint ;  Iwil  ao  oa  to  atruin  i  pint ;  and 
add  of  common  silt,  i  oz.;  syrup  of  buckthorn, 
1  fl.  oz.  All  eflieicnt  vucma  in  colic  and  obsti- 
nate coDstipati<iii,  in  the  ulwcnco  of  spaams  and 
iaflainniatory  HyiiiptouiH. 

Enema,  Ctaa'mon.  Sya.  K.sejia  cohucvk, 
L.     Gratl  or   barley   water,    «tb«  w'rtt   <ff 


-U8 


^EBtA. 


without  the  addition  of  a  little  common  nit  or 
oil,  are  generally  so  called.  The  first  are 
simply  laxative;  the  latter,  purgative.  De- 
coction of  mallows,  linseed  tea,  or  water  gmel, 
are  also  commonly  used  as  the  vehicle. 

IVvp.  1.  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Barley  water, 
1  pint ;  common  salt,  1  oz. ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Water  gmel,  10  to  15 
fl.  oz. ;  common  salt,  1  oz. 

8.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Water  gruel,  8  to  12  fl.  oz. ; 
salt,  1  oz. ;  linsc^  oil,  2  fl.  oz. 

Enema  of  Copail>a.  Syn,  Eneica  copaibje, 
L.  Frep,  1.  From  halsam  of  copaiba,  2  drs.; 
liquor  opii  scdativus,  15  drops ;  yolk  of  egg, 
q.  s. ;  barley  water,  7|  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Collier.)  To  the  last  add,  of  extract  of 
opium,  1  gr. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  4  fl.  drs. 

8.  (Velpeau.)  Copaiba,  2  drs.;  laudanum, 
20  drops ;  yolk  of  1  eg^ ;  water  gruel,  8  fl.  oz. 
In  ascarides,  gonorrhoea,  and  some  afiections 
of  the  lower  bowels  and  bladder,  when  the 
stomach  rejects  the  balsam. 

Enema,  Domes'tio.  Sifn.  Ensha  DoiissTi- 
omc,  L.    This  name  has  been  applied  to  an 


2.  (tf.  Nasw)  Strang  uMi 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  |  fl.  di 

8.  Yolks  of  2  eggs ;  brown  i 
oil,  of  each,  1  os. ;  mnttoo  bttitl 
nourish  the  body,  when  ■fimi 
taken  or  retained  bj  the  stoiaai 

Ettema,  Ol'ly.    See  TSswma.  ( 

Enema  of  O'pimn.  8y»,  Ri 
E.  OPII  (B.  P.  and  Ph.  L.\  X 
DYinric  (Ph.  £.),  L.  iVv/>.  1, 
cilage  of  starch,  2  fl.  oz.;  tuict 
dr. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Starch,  i  dr. ;  « 
2  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  when  cool 
tincture  of  opium,  i  to  1  fl.  dr. 

8.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Landanm 
water,  6  fl.  oz. 

Obs.  The  above  are  the  ord 
leges,  but  in  practice  the  quantii 
is  frequently  doubled;  this  sb 
be  done  with  great  care.  Opio 
used  in  dysentery,  colic,  cholei 
painful  affections  of  the  iiitesi 
&c.    The  bowels    should    be  c 


enema  of  warm  water,  either  with  or  without   their  administration,  and  in  infla 


the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  honey,  or  milk. 
The  effect  is  laxative. 

Enema,  Emollient.  Syn,  Enema  emollieks, 
E.  DBliULOBNS,  L.  Prep,  Prom  decoction  of 
linseed,  barley,  or  starch,  1  pint;  linseed  or 
olive  oU,  1  oz.  Soothing  and  laxative ;  in  ex- 
coriations of  the  lower  bowels.  20  to  40  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  added  when  there  is  much 
pain  or  looseness. 

Enema,  Feh'riftige.  St/n.  Enema  tbbbivu- 
OUM,  li.  Frep.  1.  (Collier.)  Water  gruel,  12 
fl.  oz. ;  sugar,  1  fl.  oz.     In  low  fevers. 

2.  (Brande.)  Vinegar,  2  fl.  oz. ;  infusion  of 
chamomile,  5  or  6  fl.  oz.    In  typhus. 

Enema,  Fe'tld.   See  Enema  of  Assafcetida. 

Enema  fbr  Hoo'ping-congh.  8i/n,  Enema 
PBBTUSsiCTrLABB,  Ji.  Prep,  1.  Sce  Assafce- 
tida Enema. 

2.  (M.  Reiken).  Assafcetida,  8  grs. ;  yolk  of 
1  egg ;  water,  i  pint. 

Obs.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  10  or 
12  clysters  for  children  under  1  year;  5  or 
6  for  those  under  3  years ;  and  2  or  3  for  those 
under  7.  Two  clysters  are  prescribed  daily  in 
hooping-cough.  According  to  M.  Reiken,  this 
is  more  successful  in  removing  hooping-cough 
than  any  other  remedy.  To  ensure  success,  it 
should  not  be  administered  until  the  feverish 
symptoms  have  passed.  M.  Reiken  sometimes 
uses  an  ointment  of  assafoetida  as  well  as  the 
clyster. 

Enema,  Laz'atlTe.  See  Enemas  (Catliartic, 
Common,  &c.). 

Enema  of  Lead.  S^n.  Enema  plumbi,  L. 
Prep,  (Dr.  Newbold.)  Acetate  of  lead,  6  grs. ; 
tepid  distilled  water,  6  fl.  oz.  In  strangulated 
hernia ;  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Enema,  En'trient.   8yn,  FssDiNa  oltstbb  ; 
Enema  nt7tbien8,  L.    Prep,   1.  Strong  beef 
tea,  12  fl.  oz. ;  thickened  a  little  with  arrow- 
root  or  hartehom  shavings. 


plaints  they  should  not  be  used  i 
hours.  Clysters  containing  op 
small  quantities,  are  dangerous 
young  children ;  yet  there  are  < 
they  sometimes  succeed  when  e 
mcdy  has  failed.  This  is  part 
the  low  chronic  diarrhoMi  of  inft 
childhood.  A  case  of  this  kinc 
the  family  of  the  writer.  The  f 
attendant,  as  well  as  the  physidai 
abandoned  the  little  sufferer  t 
inevitable  death,  as  beyond  the 
ther  assistance.  A  small  opim] 
g^ven,  and  the  child  recovered 

Enema  of  Oz-galL  S^n,  Ens 
F.  BOVis,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Allnatt 
gall,  2  fl.  oz. ;  water  gruel,  8  fl.  c 

2.  (Dr.  Clay.)  Ox-gall.  2  fl 
4  or  6  fl.  oz.  To  soften  indi 
and  in  costiveness  arising  from 
bUe. 

Enema  of  Fop'pies.  Syn.Esvu 
L.    Prep,    1,  Decoction  of  Pc 

2.  Poppy-heads  (with  the  se 
water,  i  pint;  boil  to  12  fl.  oi 
Anodyne ;  as  a  substitute  for  opi 

Enema,  Por'gatiTe.  See  Cath 
(above), 

Enram,  Sim'ple.  Barley  wate 
thin-made  starch,  and  deooctioi 
are  frequently  so  called,  from  hem 
for  simple  laxative  enemas,  or  : 
for  more  active  substances. 

Enema  of  Soap.  Syn.  Enbm 
Prep,  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Soft  soa] 
water,  1  pint ;  dissolve.  To  sofl 
feces,  &C.;  and  as  a  deterge 
ulperations  of  the  rectum. 

Enema  of  Starch.  Sj^n.  Enk 
See  Simple  Enema  {above). 
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Inetnre  of  eapticDm,  1  fl.  oz.; 
»  thin  arrow-TOot,  i  pint;  mii. 
eeially  the  cold  itagei. 
AadcLof  ctber,  aiLdn.;  landa- 


Dtae'eo.  SfM.  Exisa  TtsAci 
DO.  lirrzivit  tabaci  (Ph.  D. 
■p.  1.  (B.  P.)  Tobuni  leaf,  ::o 
•Met,  8  oz. ;  iufiue  half  an  hour, 

TohACOO,  Ifi  to  30  gri. ;  boiling 

I    »l)Ut. 

Tobacoo^  1  KTnp.;  boiliiig  water, 

LSS6.)     Tobacco^  1  dr. ;  boiling 

o  clyster  !■  a«ed  ia  atmipilutnl 
■to   conitipation,   retention   of 

ia  Tiolrntlj  depreHing  and  re- 
en^  laintiDg,  and  even  death, 
■rlj  or  injadiciouily  Mdioinia. 
>  not  to  b«  forgntten  tlmt  2  in,, 

1  jt  dr^  of  tobacco,  iufuied  in 


anvTcd  fat 


m,  will  not  nre  more  than 
'  (HnniL)    Three  part*  of  Vir- 
ue  eqaal  to  icven  parti  of  an; 
Dmt.) 
Tar'pntlBe.    Spa.  Tcbfektinb 

SSIU    TIKEBIXTllINf    (I'h.    L.), 

-    Strp.    1.  (B.  P.)  Oil  of  tnr- 
— idlag«  of  ataroli,  15  ox. 


CBcli,  J  ll.  01.  In  «u«p*iiilfd  niilmati.iii.  Sinne- 
tirne*  a  wine-^'lu shrill  cf  ><nnclv  i<  aihi.-il. 

EKQBA'-nKG.  Tiie  art  of  proil.i<-iiiB  ,\t. 
■igns  or  ligareji  on  mclal,  n-ooil,  £c.,  t^'  iiicitiun 
or  corrouon,  aauailj  for  the  pnrpoto  of  IwiiiK 
aobiequentiy  iirinted  on  |np«r,  calico,  or  otlier 
matcriale.  The  incvlianiral  openttioni  of  tlie 
engTJver  do  not  come  within  ihe  province  nf 
thii  nrork.  Suvenl  of  tltu  inHteriuta  whirh  lie 
euipli>yd  in  hia  trade  will,  however,  li-j  found 
□oticcd  under  their  r.s|wctivi>  heuda. 

There  i»  this  iniiiortiiTit  difffrence  Letirei'u 
engmrin^  on  inetiil  plates  and  wowl-engrav- 
injt :  in  tbp  Ibnni-r  iill  tlie  lines  and  dots  tint 
an.-  to  print  blai'k  iiro  hollowed  out  with  a 
gnivinp-fiol.  or   '  hitlcn  in'   hj  a 


that  ai 


hitter  all  tiiu 

the  impn-sfi 

which  prmlncc  lue  imf 

ofthehluck. 

Caata  of  wuud-blocki 
nscdiiiattradoftheiirig 


.  appear 


cut  kwny,  and   tlie  line 
nprint  ure  left  on  the  lac 


or  '  atereoa,"  are  ofti-n 
lul  lilockg  when  u  great 
numuer  oi  iinprcsaiou*  i«  required.  To  pi»- 
ducu  tliem  atucco  nioulda  arc  prepared,  aud 
Irom  these  the  caata  in  type  mt'tal  are  taken. 
TlLc  caata  are  aiually  aliout  J  in.  thick,  end 
liave  to  lie  acrewed  upon  wooden  blocks  to 
bring  them  to  the  heiii:ht  of  the  types  wliich 
are  printc<l  with  them.  Aa  koou  aa  one  cant  is 
worn  out  aniitlicr  may  be  taken,  and  Ihe  ori- 
ginul  block  ia  thua  preacrred  in  the  state  in 
whieli  it  left  the  ongrnver'a  hanii». 

For  the  reprodnctinn  of  engraved  inetuUic 
plates  the  electbottfs  FBOCEia  is  cominnnly 
employed.  Woodcutji  are  abio  copied.  thoa);h 
lesa  frequently,  hy  thia  process.  Tlie  mmlo 
by  which  the  jnatage-atanip  plates  are  mul- 
Uplieil   ii  OK  follows: — 240  'ijueen'a  heads' 


)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  yolk  .  or  atauii>9  (n  [wnnd's  worth)  are  engraved  iii 
ritnntc  Ingether,  tlicn  udd  of  de-  j  one  steel  plate.  Tliis  pUte  ia  then  hurduncd, 
Bby,  19  fl.  ox.  I  and  an  imjireaaion  of  it  taken  on  a  (oftened 

>)  JU  Iha  last,  but  using  simple  i  steel  roller.  Thia  roller,  in  its  turn,  ia  also 
tdoTlnricy  warcr.  hardened,   and   softened    ateel   platea    bein); 

D.)  CKI  irf  turpenUne,  1  fl.  oz. ;  pasted  under  it,  an  impression  precisely  liko 
FUrkj,  l(i  tl.  oz,  I  llist  uf  tlie  original  plate  ia  produced  on  eacli 

iiKinn.)  Oil  nf  turpentine,  ^  H.oz.; ;  of  them.  Tlieie  plates  are  tlicn  budcned  and 
piiv,  1  B.  oz.  i  harlej  nater,  6  or  7  |  employed  fiir  printing  the  penny  postage 
•KuUes,  and  a*  an  antispasmodic    stumjis  for  aitle.     Thuy  last  o  lon^' lime-  ntid 

intnuli^tyn 

<Valfi|t.  SgH.  Enema  aktbbl- 
"■EtiMii/roi-icL.  Frii:  1,  Cai- 
■.iBncilage,  ]  oz.t  decoctiim  of  the 
■W  fcta,  7  fl.  oz.     In  worms  ;  espe- 

J»J  (H  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oi. ; 
>**d),  \  pint.  In  am.-ariiici'. 
'  wnill,)  ^nctnre  of  tcsqnichlo- 
"^  1  dr.;  wntcr,  7  or  8  fl.  oz.  In 
■  'fl«Uly  when  .lecunintr  in  child- 
'S^ititj  BBtd  being  proportjinisli'lv 

?> 


when  they  are  worn  out  they  are  deatroyed. 
and  tiieir  place  in  lupplied  by  fresh  one^  wliich 
ore  produced  by  tlie  vyiiuder  before  referred  tis 
which  cuntiunes  rtady  to  anpply  any  nnmlxT 
that  niiiy  be  rci|uin.'d.  Unuk-uote  platea  an* 
reproduced  iu  tlii'  same  manner.  See  El.BC- 
Tmiivfi:.KT.HIN(i,  ir. 

ENTEKITIS.  Seel>-FLAllllAllo\  OFTiiE 
Bowels. 

EHTOZO'A.  I>aruBitic  nnimHl)  which  infest 
tlie  bodies  of  otiicr  nnimals.     t>eu  WuBMS. 

£KUE£'SIS.     S--a  iritiNs. 

EPHUL'TES.     Sec  NiLiiimARE. 

EPIDEIIt'IC.  Oininion  to  iniiny  peojile.  In 
j,athotaji<i,  uu  ejiidemic  disease  (XFIUEMIU; 
which  seizi'a  a  number  of  peo- 


^  mm^  i^f  Mmd  bat  mfer,  o/ybot  irltJcJt  ia  not  dcpenilcnt  on  nnyloctil  L-atuK, 


n 
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£PIGASTBIC— EPITHEM. 


but  on  some  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
air.  When  a  diseaso  is  peculiar  to  a  people  or 
nation,  and  appears  to  depend  on  local  causes, 
it  is  said  to  be  'endesiio'  or  '  evchobial.' 
Thus,  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  first,  and  the  a^es  of  low 
countries,  and  the  g^tre  of  the  Alps,  as  exam- 
plesof  the  other. 

EPI0A8TSIC.  In  anatomy,  pertaining  to 
the  XPiaAs'TBiuii:,  or  the  part  of  the  abdomen 
over  the  stomach. 

"ESILSP^SY,  8yn,  Falling  bicknsss;  Epi- 
LXFBiA,  MoBBUS  OAsncxjfl,  L.  The  popular 
name  of  this  disease  arises  from  the  patient, 
when  attacked  by  it,  suddenly  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  other  leading  symptoms  consist 
of  oonyulsions,  stupor,  and,  generally,  frothing 
at  the  mouth.  It  comes  on  by  fits,  which  after 
a  time  go  ofl",  leaving  a  certain  amount  of 
lassitude  and  drowsiness  behind.  Sometimes 
certain  peculiar  symptoms  precede  the  attack. 
Among  these,  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  of 
a  current  of  cold  air  from  the  extremities  of 
the  body  towards  the  head  (auba  efileptica), 
palpitation,  flatulency,  stupor,  aQd  an  inde- 
scribable cloud  or  depression,  are  the  most 
common.  The  occurrence  of  these  symptoms 
are  not,  however,  uniform,  even  in  the  same 
patient;  but  it  generally  happens  that  the 
party  falls  down  suddenly,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning. 

Epilepsy  is  often  symptomatic  of  other 
affections,  as  excessive  irritotion  of  the  primtu 
vioB  from  worms,  indigestible  or  noxious  food, 
or  poison ;  or  it  depends  on  local  injuries,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  head,  accompanied  with 
lodgments  of  water  on  the  brain,  tumours, 
pressure,  &c.  Violent  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  sudden  frights  or  fits  of  passion, 
violent  mental  emotions,  the  sudden  suppression 
of  old  evacuations,  and  in  childhood  difficult 
teething,  are  also  common  causes  of  sym- 
pathetic epilepHy.  OccasionjiUy  it  arises  from 
mobility  of  the  seusorium,  induced  by  plethora, 
or  by  excessive  debility.  In  such  cases  the 
treatment  must  be  energetically  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

When  epilepsy  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  or 
primary  affection,  or  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
apparent  cause,  more  especially  when  the 
attack  commences  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  fits  are  frequent,  it  is  generally 
hereditary,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  its 
terminating  either  in  apoplexy,  or  lunacy,  or 
imbecility. 

The  treatment  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  is 
principally  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  and  the  diminution  of  nervous 
irritability  by  sedatives  and  tonics.  Among 
the  first,  camphor,  ether,  henbane,  hemlock, 
musk,  oil  of  ciyeput,  opium,  and  morphia,  and, 
more  recently,  hydrocyanic  acid,  have  been 
principally  relied  on.  Among  the  second, 
bark,  coscarilla,  quinine,  strychnia,  valerian, 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  arsenious 


tealoui  advocates.  The  ohieelio 
last  prejpanlioii  ii  the  danger  of 
the  patient,  by  tingiiig  the  done 
dull,  leaden  hue.  In  eases  aBOi 
plethora,  a  low  diet»  daily  ooM 
and  the  frequent  nae  of  aperiti 
sional  blistning*  capping;  and  i 
measures;  are  indicated ;  wl 
marked  by  inanition  and  debOi 
opposite  course  nnut  be  ad(^ 
disease  is  complicated  wiUi  m 
course  of  mercniy  may  be  giv 
with  scrofula,  iodinet  iodide  of 
cod-liver  oil,  asaiated  by  sea-bi 
proper. 

Among  other  methods  of  teei 
mentioned  the  adminiatration 
emetic  or  purgative,  twice  n 
morning,  when  the  stomach  ii 
first  has  now  few  supporters;  ' 
is  said  to  be  often  producl 
benefit. 

During  a  fit  of  epilepsy  the  c 
can  be  done  for  the  patient  is 
sufferer  ixgnring  himifielf,  and  \ 
part  of  his  dress  that  presses  on 
or  chest.  When  premonitory  q 
a  brisk  emetic,  a  large  dose  of 
ether,  a  cold  plunge  or  shower  1 
contra-indicated),  or  any  thin 
gives  a  sudden  shock  to  the  s] 
its  tone,  frequently  prevents  tl 
the  fit. 

Epilepsy  more  frequently  at 
than  adults,  and  boys  than  gi 
turns  are  (frequently)  periodic 
roxysms  commence  more  fre<] 
night  than  in  the  day,  being  i 
nected  with  sleep."  It  is  somei 
feited  by  street  impostors  in  o 
the  charity  of  the  passers-by. 

EPIPAS'TICiS.   SeeBusTBBi 

EPITHEM.  Syn.  Epithe: 
external  liquid  medicine  for  loc 
as  an  embrocation  or  lotion, 
confine  the  term  to  those  prepi 
are  intended  to  be  applied  by  m 
dipped  into  them.  See  LncDiEii 

Epithem,  Astrin^'gent.    Syn, 
8TRINGENB,  L.    Prep,  1.  Powde 
powdered  catechu,  1  dr.;  mix. 

2.  (Brera.)  Powdered  bole  a 
each,  1  oz.;  vinegar  of  roseate 
IHiste.  Both  arc  applied  to  tl 
forehead  to  stop  bleeding  at  the 

Epitfiem,  Gly'^oeiin.  Shfn.  Ei 
CEBINJB,  L.  Prep,  (Mr.  Starti 
1  oz. ;  rose  water  and  lime  water 
4  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  gum  traga 
form  a  thin  mucilage.  In  snl 
excoriations. 

Epithem,  Yeaica'ting.  8mk 
TE8ICAT0RICM,  L.  Prep.l.  (Al 
barley  meal,  made  into  a  paste 


.^    .  and30to40gr8.  armoreofpov 

ftcid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  have  cac\i  t!hclt\^Qavgfa!Q£u£<m«&^dQib«^^ 
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L.  174fl.)  Spanuh  fliea  (in  fins  I  EQITIBE^C  ACID.  In  chrmUlrg,  a  nib- 
dwb«*tflanr,eqn>lp«rtc,iiiadeinto  bUdco  identical  with  ^roiriTic  acio  (whiub 
fciines>r.q->-     AiafaUiter.  \tee). 

,  TaTatn*.  ^m.  EPRHBUi.  to-  IQUIT'ALZVT.  (Equivalixci.)  In  ino- 
MMMOKiM,  L.  JPrrp.  (Hi.  L,  17M.)  \  dcrn  chemirtij,  tho  fquivalent  of  n  Uxly  Ii  Uiat 
tBrpantma  and  water  <rf  ■mmonm,  wei|;l]C  of  it  wLich  will  eiuotty  roplau?  in  n 
L     An  eiecllcnt  connter-iiritaiit ;   com]x)Dnd  1  atam  of  liyilrog^cn  or  1  atuia  of 

or  nittumt  th«  wldituin  of  a  little :  either  of  the  otlwr  mouiTulcnt  eleiueiita  (tt 
'■TMle,btlovi). 

TaiU  tf  Uu  Elememlt,  orrangrd  aeeordinff  to  their  Squicaleacy, 


•■ 

IKTalnl. 

Trinknl.             Tetrinlnt. 

Uuinlnl. 

^ 

O^pm 

Boton              Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Buiam 

Odd 

Silicon 

Pliosphonit 

Seli»ii..ui 

Stnmtinm 

Tin 

V.nJdinni 

(^Idnm 

Tungsten 

UngMdnm 

Tborinum 

AntimoDj 

ZLno 

Niobium 

Bitmath 

O^minm 

Tact^um 

Iruliuin 

« 

LiDthaninm 
Vltrinni 

Alominium 

Khodium 

Glncinnm 

I-hitinnm 

« 

Ckdminm 

PnlladiuiD 

Uertmy 

Lead 

Ower 

Cobalt 
Sickel 
Uranium 
Cerium 

lint  ekmeals  arc  those  nliicli  re- 
I  atom  of  hjdrofccn  in  chemical  com- 
lintba  ratio*  uf  their  atomic  wcii'htg. 
■a  of  ■  divalent,  trinlcat,  tetrivalent. 
M,  and  heiiralent  element  re])tacci< 
i4f,  or  ii  BquiTalent  to,  two,  three, 
^  or  u  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  any 
■mint  element.  (For  fnrthcr  in- 
■MtUi  nlgect  coomlt  the  works  on 
q  t^  Fovnca,  Miller,   Kny-Sliuttle- 

1&  Aceoi^g  to  Prof.  Mosandcr, 
timm  uoallj  called  yttria  is  a  inixtare 
rila  d  thm  metal) — yttrinm,  erbium, 
Hm,  BUch  diSer  In  the  character  of 
riK  nd  is  lome  other  important  par- 
ifc  Ac  kit  ii  a  powcrfbl  kasi' ;  the 
iwrmik  onea.  The  Utter  nreeepa- 
le  difficalty,  and  [iosscbs  ua 


Wow  bnming;  docay. 
I  applied  by  Liebig  to 
Doaition  wliich  moist  or- 

g 1,  when  freely  eipoaeJ 

*J^  ^  lk»  oiygen  of  whicli  it  it 
^p  bnid  or  dntroyed,  wltliout  any 
*^Wfi«n  of  temperature.     See   I'c. 

'  4^  Ihoi  01  xn,  Sfchbeu 
*■«  CooHruB  K,  Obhtetbical 
aAPOlL.    Tb«  dlwaied  seedi  of 


Ixring  aubject  to  tlui  attacks  of  a  de«cription 
of  ucsruH  membling  tlic  cheese  mite,  bat 
mucli  Bumllcr,  which  deatroya  tho  whole  of 
the  internal  portion  of  the  grain,  leaving 
nothing  but  tbe  Bhcll,  uud  a  considerable 
qnantity  of  ctcTcmentitious  matter.  To  lire- 
veut  this,  tbe  ergot  oliould  be  well  dried,  and 
then  placed  iti  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  und 
cloMly  preserved  from  the  air.  'Die  addition 
of  a  few  cloves.  Or  drojw  of  tbe  oil  of  ch^vcs, 
or  Rtront-  acetic  acid,  or  a  little  camphor,  or 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  will  preserve  tbiil 
substance  for  years  in  close  vessels.  M.  Unrtin 
proposes  to  steep  the  dry  erguC  in  strong  mn- 
cilage,  and  then  to  <lry  it  on  a  sheet  of  white 
iron.  This  oi)cratiou  lie  repeats  once  or 
oftencr,  and  linnlly  preserves  the  jircparcd 
aud  thoroughly  driiil  ergot  in  u  WL'll.corked 
Rlass  thuk.  ('  Jour,  dc  Cliimie  ^cd.')  The 
nthoUwilo  drnggists  i^'ncrally  keep  it  in  wvll- 
covereil  tin  caniiiters  or  tin  boxes. 

Ergot  of  rye  is  much  used  to  restrain  Qturinc 
lii'morrhage,  aud  to  accvlcratv  the  contraction 
of  tlie  iiteruH  in  protracted  labour,  it  is  aisu 
much  iiM'd  «s  nu  emiuenagogue. — IJoie.  To 
facilitate  lahutir,  20  to  mi  s^n.,  ^tlier  in  jiowder 
or  made  into  an  infusion ;  repeated  at  intervals 
of  20  or  :iO  luiiiutei  uutil  3  or  4  scruples  have 
been  taken.  In  other  eases  (leucorrluai,  lue- 
morrhagiB,  &c.)  the  dair  is  &  to  11!  gm,  tlirco 
times  duly,  for  ii  jKiriiid  not  lunger  than  u 
trcckorU-ii  ibtyK  at  a  timo.  Sec  UxoocTIOK, 
MlXTiucT,  IsFVKOX,  Oil,  TiKCTVKK,  ic. 
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IsnaOTIKfi-ElitPTIOKS. 


E&'OOTUnS.  %».  EROOTiNi,  L.  Vrep, 
1.  (ik>njean'8.)  Powdered  erfi^t  is  exhausted 
with  cold  water,  by  displRccmcntt  and  the 
resulting  solution  is  heated  in  a  water  batli 
to  about  200"  Fahr.,  and  filtered;  the  filtered 
liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  H^Tup,  and  when  cold,  is  treated  with  recti- 
fied spirit,  in  conNiderablo  cxccsh,  to  precipi- 
tate its  plummy  matter;  after  repose,  the  clear 
]M)rtion  is  decanted,  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract. 
Prod,  15}.  According  to  M.  Bonjean,  this 
preparation  possesses  all  the  'hemostatic' 
without  any  of  the  'poisonous'  qualities  of 
ergot.  It  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  a  bitter 
tast«,  and  an  odour  somewhat  rcsumblins: 
that  of  roasted  meat.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
red,  limpid,  and  transparent.  Dom.  4  to  10 
grs.,  either  made  into  a  pill  or  dissolved  in 
water. 

2.  (Wigger's.)  Powdered  ergot  is  first  di- 
gested in  ether,  to  remove  the  fatty  matter, 
and  then  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture is  evaporated,  and  the  resulting  extract 
treated  with  water;  the  undissolved  portion, 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  filtered,  yields 
])iire  ergotine  by  gentle  evaporation.  Prod. 
\\ji*  It  has  a  brownish-red  colour;  is  resi- 
nous, acrid,  bitter,  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  poisonous.  It 
evolves  a  peculiar  odour  when  warmed.  Its 
therapeutical  action  has  not  been  determined. 
See  KxTBACT. 

EE'SHHTES.  <9^».  Erbhina,  L.  Substances 
applied  to  the  pituitary'  membrane  of  the  nose, 
for  the  puriwae  of  producing  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  nasal  mncus.  When  they  are  given 
to  excite  sneezing,  they  are  callcKl  sternu- 
tatories or  PTARMIC9.  Asarabncca,  euphor- 
bium,  several  of  the  labiatcB  (herbs  vel  flores), 
sal-ammoniac,  powdered  sugar,  subsulphate  of 
mercury,  tobacco,  and  white  hellebore,  are  the 
principal  substances  of  this  class. 

Krrhines  act  as  local  irritants,  and  are 
occasionnlly  employed  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  eyes,  face,  ears  and  brain;  as  in  amau- 
rosis, ophthalmia,  deafness,  weak  sight,  head- 
ache, &c. 

Errhine,  Al'nm.  Syn.  Errhinum  AiUMiins, 
L.  Prep,  (Kadius.)  Alum  and  Armenian  bole, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  kino,  i  dr. ;  red  oxide  of  iron, 
2  drs. ;  (all  in  powder ;)  mix  and  triturate.  In 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  little  is  snuffed  up 
the  nostrils. 

Errhine,  HsBmostat'ic.  Syn.  Erruiktm;  hjs- 
BfOSTATici'S,  L.  JPrep,  Prom  powdered  cate- 
chu, 1  dr. ;  opium,  6  grs.;  sugar,  2  drs.  As  the 
lost. 

EEUPTIOm  (of  the  Skin).  For  brevity  and 
convenience,  Ihese  cutaneous  affections  msy  be 
divided  into  6  classes : — 

Eruptions,  Animal'cular.  Tliese  are  due  to 
the  pi-esence  of  minute  irarasites  (acari),  which 
burrow  and  breed  in  the  scarf-skin,  and  occa- 
sion much  local  irritation.    See  iTcn. 


In  these  the  surface  is  raised  into 
vatioos  or  pimples,    which 
themselves  on  the  surface^  ud  ti 
only  appredaUo    by  the  tondL. 
usually  aooompanied  with  a 
degree  of  cnttneoiu  irritmtum  i 
itching,  in  attempting  to  reUrte 
are  frequently  converted  into       .   . 
painful  sores  and  excoriatian^  wfahh( 
difiicult  to  heal. 

Treat.  In  simple  cases,  when 
much  disarrangement  of  the 
these  eruptions  commonly  yield  toi 
sional  use  of  mild  saline  aperient^  i 
or  tepid  bathing,  or  frequent 
wsrm  soap  and  wat€r.    Seapbatiuiy  i 
powerful  remedy.     Stimulants  of 
should  be  avoidetl,  and  ripe  fndt 
tables  should  form  a  prominent  _ 
diet.    Lemonade,  mode  by  squeemifj 
into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  si 
mixture  with  a  little  sugar,  is  one  ( 
beverages  on  these  occasions.    To  i 
itching,  brisk  friction  with  a  soft 
may  be  had  recourse  ta  followed  li;f ' 
a  lotion  formed  by  adding  the  juice  of  I 
or  a  wine-glassful  of  dlstUJed  Tinem( 
pint  or  a  pint  of  water,  either  with  or  ^ 
the  addition  of  a  table-spoonftil  of  _ 
Occasional  single  pimples^  depending 
causes,  generally  require  no  pii  ~ 
ment.    See  Lichex,  PBx:itiGO,  Bid  i 

ToOTHRASn. 

Eruptions,  Pns'tnlar.  Sym.  Mil 
PLE8.  These  are  distinguished  by  the 
(pustules)  containing  an  opaque  ydM 
or  matter  (pus,  lymph).  "Tliey  sie^ 
rally  developed  on  a  ground  of  infliimi' 
and  the  degree  of  this  inflammatka  m 
skin  is  the  basis  of  their  diviiioa  iabi 
groups,  termed  technically  'DfPimtt' 
*  ECTUYMA.'  The  former  presents  tbeai 
degree  of  inflammation,  and,  somstiiwi^ 
is  scarcely  any  redness  of  the  skin;  tbv 
is  always  accompanied  by  considerdiB  ii 
mation  and  redness."  *  "The  littls  fei 
attain  their  full  size  in  the  coarse  of  t 
three  days,  and  either  dry  up  without  tev 
or  more  frcijucntly  burst  and  then  diy* 
ing  a  hard  cmst^  which  offers  lUSsM 
variety'  of  colour,  being  sometimes  jell 
sometimes  brownish,  and  sometinMS  J 
black."  The  latter  form  is  popobriy-  ' 
as  '  crusted  tetter.'  In  ecthyma  ths  p 
"  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a  qdit  p" 
surrounded  at  their  base  by  a  hrosd  ^ 
nnlness.  They  are  usually  separstei  >^ 
tered  like  impetigo,  scattered  orer  * 
parts  of  the  body,  and  followed  iSA^ 
hard  black  crust  or  by  a  sore." 

IWaf.  The  inflammation  and  wa  '* 
generally  alleviated  by  the  applusli*''' 
lotion  formed  of  rectified  spirit  of  i^ 
part;  and  water,  5  or  6  parts;  to  «^ 
tBLU?-«VQouful  of  distilled  Tinegv  <» 


£niptioJi8,  Fap'nlar.    ^n.    Dey  ri^i»i*i».\  adAnA.   TVi<i  croa^A  to  %»£»«  ''MBLte 


^     ■ 
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traabkaome,  may  be  Tmored  by 
Btuion  (V  nn  eioolliant  poultice ; 
!  trrmte  b«Dg' BftennrclB  applied 
ticm.  When  tbe  eonititntion  is 
KButorry  (■■  It  ninillf  i*  ia  im- 
Utire  traatmcDt  may  bo  nilopted ; 
r  Md  aebiUUtcd  (m  it  mually  ie 
tomiea  ud  ■  mora  liberal  diet. 


aag  U  bImi  highlf  OMfoL    See 

le»1r.  £Vh.  DBiTirrni.  Tliii 
I  inflBinmatory  enndiciou  of  Che 
■BKA),  «hi<'h  commoDl;  nuikca  iU 
■  m.  inull  dull  red,  nlmon-rcd,  or 
i  tpat,  jli^tiy  niiwil  .iliove  tlic 
■ommodiii};  akin,  eonnticntiag  h 
fanpla-likv  proiniiii-iicc.  aboat  tlic 
t  pea.      Upon  'Uiu  (nrtiue  af  thii 

tbe  ■CBrf->kiTi  becomei  (lightly 
•ud  after  ■  little  wliile  s  very 
(bcalar  icsle  i«  prfKlneed.  which 
thii  li  I  HI—  by  tbe  additiun  of  freiii 
after  aammtiig  TaiiooB  voloan  in 
viatisa  of  the  diieaie,  ultimately 
id  fall*  off,  either  leaving  ■  prmiB- 
aor&ee,  or  being  folkxred  by  cropg 
te  Kil»',  wbirb  alio  fall  off,  and 
I  in  rapid  laccnaion.  ThiJ  cUm  ol 
I  more  ohttinata  than  any  of  the 
liea,  tad  often  defies  medical  iliill. 
nhr  form  gcnemlly  miuirui  spci'iiU 
Id  all.  hoveTer,  enduivoun  diould 

ratori!  tbe  gcner.il  health  of  the 
la  Dunner  which  existing  circum- 
ij  indicate.  Ttie  red  meats,  ri|>e 
■llBiiiliiilii  TcgKtubles,  ghnnld  form 
itHB  of  tbe  diet;  and  ua-bathing, 
,  nliJntntted,  or  iodurctted  baths, 

taken  daily,  if  pouible.    Dry 
1  Ifib.fanuK  and  daily  exercii 
M,  an  alao   highly    recommended. 
nn,  PtoMuig,  TETTEsa,  ic. 
«,Tadc'nlar.     Sgn.  Watesi 
hHcoMit  of  little  veadet  or 
idwitb  a  amall  quantity  of  a  t 
riadoatkaa  llqnid.    Tliey  remit  from 
'■tini  to  that  which  producer  ordi- 

ibljaaiiiiraid  or  outward 


ulrsady  pointed  oat,  anislcd  by  (octi  ipecinl 
rcmediei  n>  tlie  pnrticalar  ea>c  or  circum- 
■taucea  inajilcinnnd.  Aiittphlo^intii-dortonica 
.  be  hud  recourae  to,  aoronliiip  tci  tho 
itJoii  of  the  •ystciu,  and  loivl  irritation 
allaynl  by  tbe  iiaual  menus.  Simple  easel  fre- 
quently yield  to  a  dose  or  two  ol'iome  saline 
and  a  ['hanife  of  dioL  See  Eby- 
PEUFTTiars,  RirpiA,  Titiezs,  and 
Skik. 

EBTALEKTA.  The  meal  ofleotili  {Eretm 
ieiu, — Liun.),  variously  doctored  with  other 
■iihitBucei.  In  iome  caie*  tiia  article  iold 
under  tbe  name  doea  not  contain  a  particle  of 


lentil : 


ail. 


Prep.  I.  (l*aria  Erralcnta.)  ludian-com 
meal  (fliu'),  mid  bean  flour,  of  eacb,  14  lbs.; 
aalt  iind  aii);ur,  of  eacb.  1  lb.,-  mil,  and  poui 
tlir  cniiipiiutid  tbrongb  a  sieve. 

Z.  (Wurtori'g.)  Lentil  [lowiior,  1  part ;  diir« 

DT  Turkey  millet  tlour  [Sarghitia  vulgare),  2 

•   parti.    Some  persons  assert  that  it  containa 

I    a  large  quantity  uf  the  flour  of  Indian  com. 

I    See  ItBTALEHIA  ond  LSNTIU. 

EE7V"G0.    fi^B.  KHYNuim,  L.    Tho  root 

'    of  the  JBryngnin  cam/iettre,  a  plant  common 

middle  and  soutliern  Europe.     It  Is  aweet, 

>matic,  and  tonic,  and  formerly    ei^oyed 

.   much  repute  in  gonarrhmii,  suppresssd  men- 

atcutttion,  and  visccnl  obitructiona  generally, 

)    cspecinlly  tho'o  of  tlio  gu1l-1>1nddcr,  liver,  and 

>rns.     Candied  itjiiko   (xBrMOJUX  COSUI- 

m,  KurHOii  BiDix  coxuiTi),  according  to 

Lindk-y.  "  has  the  credit  uf  lieing  a  decided 

apUrodiaiar,"    ami   box  a  cunslderable    sale. 

'    E/yagium  aqiuUicum  (bitter  rnako-wccd)  aitd 

E.  mariUnmm  (wa  cryngo,  sea  toUy)  Aimisb 

tbe  cryngo  of  the  I'h.  U.  S.    See  Cahiit. 

ESTSIP'ELAS.    Syn.  St.  AnTnonr'BjiKs, 

,   Tub  BoaE.    A  peculiar  form  oF  inHammalion, 

nhicb  chiefly  attacks  the  skin,  and  is  gcnc- 

I   rally  accomjianinl  or  followed  by  an  eruption 

.   of  a  very  red  colour,  sometimes  vesicular,  and 

by  tumefactiotl.      It  commonly  attacks  tlia 

'   head  and  face,  and  ia  at  its  tieigbt  from  the 

-  third  to  tbe  aiitb  day,  but  the  diuvtion  and 

-  progroas  of  the  syinptoma  are  variable.  From 
I  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  emption 
'  Dsually  scabs  or  scales  off.  Sometimes  Buppn< 
•  ration  occurs,  especially  of  the  eydids  and 
,   scalp,   and  durin;;  the  hitter   stages  of  tlio 

^^■ea  vtawla  ponr  oat  the  watery  diaeose  tbete  U,  in  geneml,  a  tendency  to  de- 
^Hndi  and  so  raise  tbe  scarf-skin  i  liility.  In  many  cases  erysipelas  is  attended 
'tkaaiitife  layer,  in  the  form  of  a  1  by  typhoid  aym|itums,  and  is  then  a  dangerous 
M^itehio  some  situaUona  iaconicnJ, ,  aud  often  fatal  disease. 

"^■tttncnt  of  •  aphere."  They  pre-  i  Treat.  AiHrienti  and  diapborcticn,  assiatcd 
■tnri(tjinp<»Dt  of  number  aadaiie;  I  by  a  cooling  diet.  When  tbe  inflammatory 
"otfutew  to  be  tcarcrly  diiccrnlble  I  symptoms  run  higli.  blistering  and  capping 
luetioa,  whilst  othem  increase  I  are  frequently  hud  recourse  to.  Local  irrita- 
H  of  K  ben's  egj;.  Tliey  are '  tiou  may  be  sabdoed  by  milk-and-water,  or 
■  Invene  ratio  of  their  size;  ,  cooling  or  cvajioratingloUoTis.  or  by  sprinkling 
ahaodalit,  aud  the  <  starch,  hair-powder,  or  arrow-ruot,  ou  tlic  part. 
1  Tho  tendency  to  debilitv  in  tlie  latter  stages 
ta  ehicdj  In  tbe  duo  at- 1  kliould  be  combated  with  bark,  quinine,  or 
•  ■  ■  •»  ofbealth^  'other  like  toaica.  When  ahlverings,  aicMieM, 
'  tiid  deliriam,  tUtcai  tlic  Iiciubt  of  Uio  A\v 


^■■Mni  Tn7  ahandaii 

■■■Wrandlfeir.     , 
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onlcr,  wine,  bark,  ammonia,  and  other  ttimn- 1  Ac ;  and  into  OAvmc  MCEABi 
lants,  arc  usually  prescribed,  and  depletion   canstic,  pure  potasn,  lAanoig  i 
-   -  *  —  nitric  acid,  Ac ;  but  theie  ^ti 


must  bo  avoided.  The  same  treatment  is  also 
adopted  in  the  gangrenous  forms  of  the  dis- 
eiisc,  to  which  doses  of  opium  and  calomel  are 
also  commonly  added.  When  suppuration  and 
sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane  have 
taken  place,  it  is  usual  to  make  incisions  to 
give  exit  to  the  discharge,  and  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  the  limb.  These  may  be  about  li  inch 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  inches  apart,  and 
should  1)e  mode  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
dimensions  of  the  limb.  Mr.  Higginbottom, 
of  Nottingham,  applies  (freely)  lunar  caustic 
to  the  inflamed  skin,  and  also  to  the  healthy 
skin,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more  beyond 
it.  'Pile  result,  in  many  cases,  is  a  complete 
cliongo  of  action  in  the  part,  and  a  resolution 
of  the  disease.  Iodine  paint  is  often  success- 
fully used  in  the  same  way. 

Erysipelas  is  generally  symptomatic  of  a 
debilitated  or  bad  constitution.  It  is  also  a 
common  sequel  of  surgical  operations  in 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  hospitals,  where  it 
often  appears  to  be  contagions.  In  these  cases 
cleanliness,  venialation,  and  change  of  air,  are 
the  only  remedies.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  this  disease  should  never  be  tampered 
with,  but  the  best  medical  advice  sought, 
whenever  it  can  be  procured. 

EBYTHORE'TIH.  S(/n.  Rbd  besin  of 
snuBABB.  A  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  sub- 
stance, forming  one  of  the  three  resins  found 
by  Schlosberger  and  Da>pping  in  rhubarb.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol;  less  so  in  ether; 
with  ammonia  and  potossu  it  forms  soluble 
compounds  of  a  rich  purple  colour.    See  RniT- 

BABB. 

EBTTH'RIC  ACID.  Prep.  The  lichen 
JRoceella  iincfaria  (Canary  or  herb-archil)  is 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
dried  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ^"urm  alcohol, 
and  filtered ;  as  the  solution  cools,  crystals  of 
erythric  acid  are  deposited. 

Prep.,  Sfc.  Feebly  acid;  colourless;  in- 
odorous ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  chloride  of  lime  turns  its 
solutions  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

EBTTH'RIHE,  Amabythbinb,    Ebythbi- 

LIKX,     PSEUDO-EBYTDBiyB,    and    TeLEBYTU- 

bivb.  Substances  obtained  by  Kane  and 
Heeren  from  Boecella  iinctoria,  Parmelia 
roccella,  Leeonara  Tartarea,  &c.  They  ore 
of  little  practical  importance. 

ESCHABOTICS.  Syn,  Ebchabotica,  L. 
Substances  that  destroy  the  texture  of  living 
organic  bodies,  with  the  production  of  an 
'eschar*  or  'scab.'  Escharotics  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes — meekanieal  and  che- 
mical. Among  the  former  are  actual  cauteries, 
as  a  heated  iron,  moxas,  &c. ;  among  the  latt(*r 
are  all  those  substances  commonly  known  as 
caustics.  Some  writers  have  subdirided  che- 
mical escharotics  into  sboding  bbchaboticb, 


little  practical  value.  "  In  can 
heated  iron,  this  shcmld  be  at  a 
at  this  temperature,  it  oeomi 
the  patient^  from  its  caum^ 
death  of  the  parte  to  which 
"  The  sarronnding  sorfiace  shoo 
by  some  oon-oondoctor  of  be 
wot  paper  or  cloth,  as  the  sod 
of  steam  will  produce  a  U 
around  the  bum,  and  will  mm 
pam."  (Dr.  R.  £.  Griffith.) 
SoLunoK,  Ac. 

ES'CULEHTS.    Substances 
The  more  important   escnlew 
under  their  respecUve  heads. 

ESCUOJC  ACID.  A  pecnlia 
M.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the 
It  is  but  little  known,  and  has  z 
to  anv  use. 

ESPBIT.     [Fr.]     Spibit. 
commonly  applied  to  alooholi 
the  essential  oils,  and  to  vario 
aromatic  essences  sold  by  the 
druggists    as    articles    <k    thi 
Essence,  Spibit,  Ac. 

ES'SEBCE.  %N.  EBSEirnA, 
and  characteristic  portion  of  i 
that  on  which  its  most  remark 
depend.  The  term  has  beei 
applied  to  various  preparation: 
contain  these  essential  prinripl 
disencumbered  of  grosser  ma 
systematic  writers  generally  res 
cation  to  the  volatile  oils  obtaii 
table  substances  by  distillation, 
solution  of  them  in  alcohoL  In 
perfumery,  the  word '  essence'  is 
ccntrated  preparations  that  dil 
each  other.  Thus,  concentratec 
coctions,  liquors,  solutions,  and 
frequently  called  'essences'  by  t 
them ;  but  the  term  '  fluid  extp 
more  a'^propriate,  if  those  ahre 
are  not  deemed  sufficiently  she 
tive.  We  shall  here  confine 
brief  notice  of  the  principal  oomp 
or  those  that  undergo  some  prep 
being  merelv  extncted  from. 
distillation  slong  with  water, 
be  considered  under  the  article  < 

The  concentrated  preporatioi 
maceutist,  termed  '  essences,'  a 
pared  by  digesting  the  ac^ve 
ingredients  in  rectified  spfarit  o 
with  or  without  the  additaon 
portion  of  water;  or  they  are  ext 
formed  by  dissolving  a  portion  o 
oil  of  such  substances  in  the  spin 
are  made  the  essences  of  lavenc 
ger,  &c.  Wlien  it  is  desired  omb 
aromatic  and  volatile  portion  oft 


nucai  oscnaroracs  mco  mtusiHa  jiiiuiiAtLuri:!^:^,  \  \ua  lanrwr  «x^  'QdroaArj  a&iQanea  u 
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domea  OTcr  loaded  with  t 
rotliermlatile matter.  Inthii 
1  moat  of  Ube  fVagiaot  eneDcei 
t  and  drtifcgiat,  vhon  uinple 
iiaai  utial  oUa  in  alcobol  ii  not 
.  manj  eaaaa  tlia  active  prmci- 
BtUanta  am  partlj  Tdatile  and 
it  laaat  do  not  readilv  ToUtiliH! 


the  active  priDfipIci  of  tliow  ■nbftancM  were 

moat  lolnble.    This,  he  ironld  immediately  b«i 

by  reference   to   their  properties  is  rectified 

■pint  of  wine.    He  would  ncit  lia*e  to  decide 

on  the  proper  atrength  of  his  euence.    In  this 

he  mnst  be  goided,  either  b;  the  strength  of 

the  like  preparations  of  other  malcers,  OT  br 

judgment  of  what  wonld  be  nsefnl, 

coDTeoient.   Suppose  he  decided  that 

DCo   ihonld   represent  1-lOth   of   its 

weight  <rf  the  solid  iDgredient.      Ho  would 

then  take  2  oi.  of  ambergris  or  mjrrh,  and 

£0o<.  of  rectified  ipidt,  which  he  would  digest 

together   for  10  dkjs  or  a   fortnight  in  the 

nunnor  described  shove.      Had  the  required 

preparation   been   an   essence  of  senna,  (for 

example),  he  would  probably  recollect,  or  might 

eaiily  ascertain  by  reference,  that  tho  aetive 

propertiea  of  KDna  arc  soluble  iu  both  water 

and  weak  spirit.    Then,  to  make  an  essence  4 

mes  as  strong  as  the  tincture  of  the  pharma- 

pceia,  ?  ot.  of  senna,  and  1  pint  of  proof 

irit,  sboold  be  employed,  with  due  digestion, 

before.'    The  same  applies  to  other  prepara- 

ms.    See  Comcektratiob,  Deooctiov,  Ix- 

TBIOH,  LiquoB,  Spibit,  Tihctdhe,  lus. 

aerating  reqnirea  much  greater       XMance  of  Ac'oBtte,     ^h.   Ebbbiiti&  aco- 

1  skill  to  cnaure  soecess  ttuui  the   kiti,  L.    Frep.  From  aconite  (herb,  dried  and 

"  powdered),  8  oz.  j  rectified  sjMrit,  16  oz. ;  ma* 

cerate  for  4  days  at  a  temperature  of  68'"  Fahr, 

press,  and   strain ;   the  mare  or  reeidnnm  is 

again   macerated  with   {a  little)   spirit,  and 

pressed  as  before,  so  that  the  weight  of  tbe 

mixed  tjnctores  may  amount  to  double  that  of 

the  berh.— ZtoJB.  8  to  8  drops.    See  Tktctcm. 

EsMnee  of  All'ipice.    Syn.  Ebbesce  oe  fi- 

EHTO;  EbsBHTIA  riUSKTf,  L.     Prep.  From 
sential  oil  of  pimento  or  nlUpice,  1  tl.  oz. ; 
strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  pint;  agi- 
tate nntil  perfectly  united,  and  the  next  day 
decant  the  clear  portjou,  if  there  is  any  scdi- 
Uied  to  make  jumento  water,  and  by 
cooks  and  confectjoncrs  as  a  '  flavouring.' 
£sisnce  of  Al'mondi.     Sgn.    EasiKCE    or 

TTTEB  AI.UO!,-DB,  K.  OE  FEACS  KIKKCLB,  E, 
Y  BATAEIA,  E.  OT  HOTEAD,  QtrmTEBBEHCB  OV 

.,  Alvohd  ELATora;  Esbehtia  akeodaia 
:.  A.  AiuBx,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  essential  oil 
of  nlmoiids,  aa  the  last. 

2.  (Pereira.)  Essential  oil  of  almonds,  1  fl. 
D2. ;  rectified  spirit,  7  fl.  oz. 

Uki,  Sfe.  It  is  added  to  wine,  cordiala,  per- 
fumery, pastry,  ki:.,  to  impart  an  agreeable 
nutty  flavour  or  aroniH.  It  is  also  employed 
to  prepare  cherry  .laurel,  peach-kernel,  end 
bitter-almond  water.  A  largo  quantity  is  con- 
sumed by  tbe  confectioners,  and  by  wino  nicr- 
■l  tkm  maj  be  resdilj  prepared  chants  to 'improve'  their  aherries,  and  to  give 
^Bainanl  directions  given  above.  Capo  wine  a  sherry  flavour.  It  should  he  used 
in  very  nmall  quantities,  as  it  is  very  powerful. 

.  ...        and,  in  qvinntity,  poisonous.     A  few  drops  MO 

■^nnlag  tha  characteristic  in-  aufGcient  for  several  pounds  of  pastry.  The 
•  1h«  «M  It  dasind  to  form  an  tirst  fonniiU  is  that  used  in  trade.  The  second 
^■hniii  «c  of  aqnfa,  and  no  is  somttimea  used  by  the  druggiita,  and  la  oo- 
'jWtii fcii  hr  Himffi^tntioos,  jcagitmally  vended  under  the  name  ot  *COS- 
■■KMMriB  w^tt  ntattioam  I  i&aduv^fsast'rninudntiSGTirax. 


I  alccuhol 
ha  ea««.  for  instance,  with  the 
c{  ergot  and  Jamaica  ginger. 
gestaon  alone  sfaonld  be  adopted. 
leiple  of  arganic  aabatancca,  of 
siral  to  oblMll  a  concentrated 
•nnoiiB  or  oly.  or  little  soluble 
(wlueh  is  moatlj  the  ease),  the 
Md  Bfnrit  of  wine  sboold  alone 
In  the  preparation  of  essences 
■ban.  the  method  by  percohition 
t  ia  prefeimbk  to  that  of  simple 
d  ezpreaaion,  when  the  nature 
Uenta  and  other  cirenmittince* 
ticsble^  aa  it  is  not  only  more 
%  K  more  eoDoentrated  solntion 
le  obtained,  At  the  same  Ume, 
reader  abonld  remember,  that 
■ting  requires  much  greater 
'"  '0  cnaure  aooceu  than  the 

eoniman  cause  of  the  failures 
I  facqacntlj  met  with  in  the  pre- 

d^nt*  for  the  preparation  of 
1  videi^  the  same  operations  of 
■dering,  or  slicing,  as  directed 
mi,'  previous  to  digestion  in  tbe 
B  menstniDin ;  and  the  leugth  of 
hoold  be  allowed  to  infuse,  when 
ahme  is  adopted,  should  not  be 
id^;  but  this  time  may  be  ad- 
r  attended  to  a  fortnight,  or  eveu 
abg  the  whole  of  this  period  fre- 
lisa  akoold  he  employed,  and  when 
mU  are  so  bulky  a*  to  absorb  tlie 
hi  fitid,  the  Te«el  which  contains 
U  h  ssnirelj  fkstened  by  a  bung 
■NHd  with  bladder,  and  inverted 
Mlt  di^.  By  this  means  every 
Ihi  iigie^eBts  will  be  equally  ex- 
hs  ictiaD  of  the  menstruum.  In  all 
ilhastbod  of  diiplacemfut,  or  per- 
<|(ATaUe.  For. the  essences  used 
M  ad  (br  flavouring,  not  only  m 
h  prftetly  taiteleas  and  sccntlt 
AWaho  quite  devoid  of  colour. 
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CKNTIMTEn    rSr-I"^'<r     OF     BlTTEll    ALMOl^DS,* 

&c.  Tin?  diroctimirt  for  ]mrifvinj?  the  almond 
oil  fmrn  liydrooyniiic  acid  before  dissolving  it  in 
the  spirit,  driven  in  more  than  one  recent  book 
of  receipts,  are  absunl,  as  in  this  way  the  oil 
loses  much  of  its  characteristic  odour  and 
flavour,  and  by  keeping  gradually  l)ecome8 
nearly  destitute  of  both.  See  Essential  Oil. 
Essence  of  Am'bergrli.  Siftu  Essentia  An- 
bb£-ori8e;e,  E.  a.  sucplkx,  Tinctvba  a. 
CONCENTBATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Ambcrgris  (cut 
very  small),  6  ilrs.;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint; 
place  them  in  a  strong  bottle  or  tin  can,  secure 
the  mouth  very  firmly,  and  expose  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  an  equally  warm  situa- 
tion,  for  1  or  2  months,  fre(}uently  shakinpr  it 
during  the  time;  lastly,  decant,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

2.  (Guibourt.)  Ambergris,  1  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  3  oz. ;  digest  10  or  12  duys. 

3.  (Redwood.)  Ambergris,  2|  drs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  14  days.  Chiefly 
used  as  an  element  in  other  perfumes.  The 
first  is  the  formula  employed  by  the  London 
houses. 

Essence  of  Ambergris  and  Musk.  Syn.  Con- 
centrated TINCTTBE  of  a.  and  M.;  E.  AMBB£- 
GBISBJE  (ODOBATA),  E.  A.  ET  MOSCHI,  E.  BEGIA, 

L.;  Essence  botai^,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  AmU'i-gris 
(cut  small),  J  oz. ;  1  or  2  freRh-eini)tietl  mu»k- 
])ods  (or  musk,  12  grs.);  rectifiinl  spirit,  1  pint; 
proceed  as  in  No.  1  {abort). 

2.  Ambergris,  24  oz. ;  bladder  musk,  i  oz. ; 
spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultan),  1  gal. ; 
OS  last. 

3.  Ambergris,  2^  oz.;  bladder  musk,  1  oz. ; 
spirit  of  ambrette,  1  gal. ;  as  before.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  above,  especially  of  the  last  two, 
is  very  powerful,  and  is  much  esteemed. 

4.  Ambergris,  ^  oz. ;  musk  and  lump  sugar, 
of  each,  i  oz. ;  triturate  together  in  a  wt'dg- 
wood-ware  mortar,  adding  oil  of  cloves,  20 
drops ;  true  balsam  of  Peru,  30  drops,  and 
enough  essence  of  jasmine  or  tuberose  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  perfectly  smooth  pa^te;  then  put 
it  into  a  strong  l)ottle  with  rectified  spirit,  1 
quart ;  observing,  before  adding  the  whole  of 
the  last,  to  rinse  the  mortar  out  well  with  it, 
that  nothing  may  be  lost  ;  lastly  digest  for  6 
or  8  weeks,  as  directed  in  No.  1  {abore). 

5.  Ambergris  4  drs. ;  musk,  1^  dr. ;  sand,  3 
oz. ;  triturate,  then  add,  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  1 
dr. ;  oil  of  rhodium,  i  dr. ;  essence  of  roses  and 
can  flcurs  d'orangc,  of  each,  ^  pint;  rectified 
spirit,  1^  pint;  digest  as  before  (or  not  less 
than  14  days),  and  decant  and  filter.  The  last 
two  arc  very  fine,  though  inferior  to  Nos.  2 
nnd  3. 

6.  To  the  kst  (No.  5),  add  civet,  1  dr.;  salt 
of  tartar,  3  dra.;  and  nn  additional  pint  of 
rectified  spirit.  Inferior  to  the  above,  but 
cheaper. 

Obs.  Essence  of  aml>ergri4  is  used  as  a  per- 
fume, and  is  added  in  small  quantities  to 
sweet'Scentcd  spirits  and  wines,  to  improve 
their  Bavonr  Aud  aronm.    A  very  smnW  qunoi' 


tity  of  any  one  of  ibem  iddc 
watAT,  can  de  Cologne;  tooUi 
powder,  wash-balli,  or  a  hogs 
communicates  m,  delidoas  iragfi 
bbbgbis  and  Eflsxirci  Rotau 

IiMiiee  d'Amlmtte.  [Fr.] 
OP  X vsK  SBiD,  Spout  of  v.  b.  ; 
bbbttb,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Mosk  s 
a  clean  pepper-miU),  1^  lb. ;  n 
pints;  digest  for  8  or  4  wee 
place,  and  filter. 

2.  Musk  seed,  4  lbs. ;  roctific 
digest  10  days,  add  water,  2  qi 
over  1  gal.    Very  fine. 

Essence  of  Azmnoiii'fteiiBL 

■  TBATED  TIXCTURX  OP  AXKOXIA 
I  AMVOiriACI,    TlNCTUKA    A.  CO 

I  Prep,    1.   Ammoniacam   (in  1 

>  bruised  in  a  very  cold  marble  n 

I  its  weight  of  coarse  and  well-i 

,  sand  or  powderod   glass,  and 

i   pint,    gradually  added ;  the 

continued  until    the   whole  ii 

smooth  paste,  and  is  then  pla 

mouthed  bottle,  and  spirit  of  wi 

thcr  added ;  the  whole  is  thee 

ther  for  a  week  with  constant 

after  sufficient  repose  to  settle,  i 

transparent  liquid   is   decantei 

bottle  for  use. 

2.  Gum  ammoniacum,  1  lb., ; 

cream  with  boiling  winter,  f  pi 

I  the  mixture  lias  cooled  a  little,  i 

I  strong  bottle,  and  rectified  spi 

I  pint,  is  cautiously  added ;  the  i 

I  corked  down  close,  and  the  wl 

for  a  few  days ;  the  bottle  is  n 

moderatelv  warm  situation,  tha 

may  subside,  after  which  the  ch 

ix>ured  off"  through  fianuel  into 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  used 

for  the  gum  in  substance,  for  exi 

j  preparing  emulsion  of  ammoni 

I  of  a.,  &c.   It  is  representeil  to  p 

I  same  amount  of  medicinal  virt 

I  weight  of  the  solid  gum,  on  w 

has  a  considerable  sale.    The  ] 

first  formula,  when  well  manag 

ful  pale  brownish-coloured,  in 

turc;   that  of  the  second  is  i 

sightly.    Tlie  preparation  gener 

the  name  of '  concektbatbd  E£ 

liOyiJLCTm'    (SBSBlfTIA    AXUQ] 

TBATA,  L.),  and  represented  as  i 

ns  the  gum  in  substance,  is  gem 

by  the  first  formula  given  aboi 

OP  AMafoxiACUH.    A  stronger 

prepared  by  a  similar  process,  h 

ammoniacum  to  a  pint  of  the  str 

spirit.    As,  however,  a  clear 

strength  is  somewhat  difficult  t 

I  very  seldom  attempted  by  the  d 

I  therefore  generally  content  tb 

'<  sending  out  the  liquid  at  hall 

I  ftttem^^tVoaNv^^  1\^  \ah«l  to  e 


Akdo'vica.  A/a.  EukrtiiI 
Prrp.  1.  Ancl>ovi«,  1  lb.,  art 
^  to  a  pulp  in  >  irrd^wood- 
nortar,  and  poued  tbrniigh  a 
WW  irirr  lieve;  meanwhile  the 
ler  portion  that  will  doI  i<au 
ina  are  boiled  with  vnter,  1 
niniitea,  and  itiaiaed;  to  the 
,  lalt  aaA  Oaar,  oT  each,  9^  oz., 
Aa  pnlped  anchoviei,  are  nilded, 
i  nmmrred  for  3  or  4  iniantei. 
4  ia  remoTed  from  the  flre.  and 
e  mixture  limi  cooled  a  little, 
f  T'megv,  i  pint,  i*  mixed  in;  it 
L  aod  the  corka  tied  orer  with 
eitber   '  waied'   or   'capanled,' 

.(~«W- 

■,  7  llu. ;  water,  9  pints ;  lolt  and 

I  lb.     ProdacI,  SO  111. 

M,  add  of  Cayenne  pepper,  \  oz. ; 

lentOD  (giateil),  and  tnuihrooni 

Veiy  UTonrr. 

itiali  anchoviei  (piclded  Bpmta) 

atd^  tiaag  with  hrrring  liqnar, 

pi  at  anehovj  barreli. 

>  a  aauce  and  rondiment ;  when 

it  haa  a  fine  flavoiu'.  That  of 
mUj  coloured  with  Venetian  red 
ale.  An  infiuion  of  rochineiil,  or 
I,  would  form  a  more  appnprinto 
1  would   be  perfeetly  hannlesL 

■ltd  SAt7CI. 

iMfld'ICa.      £)«.      EMEHTIi,  is- 

'rtf.  (Van  Moni.)  Aiigelim  root 
tut;  ivetiSed  i^rit,  8  perta; 
i;  di^^eat,  and  diitU  or^r  G  parts; 
iminatirt^  and  alexipliarmic. — 
mitpoaatiiu. 

ia'laaed.  Sgn.  H^ehtia  anisi 
laruT  d'axiss,  Fr.  Oil  of  auiae, 
lad  apirit,  4  parts;  inii  (B.  P.). 
dnatir,  and  csniiinatirc. — Dott. 
■a.  CmJ  alio  to  flavour  1ii|ueura, 
aiitrril  water.    Hee  Spibit. 

^•IjM.  5)r«.  EaSKNTIAANODYIIA, 

L  Hud  aqueou*  eitract  of  opiam 
Idc.;  powdered  cinnamon,  i  dr. ; 
St,lL(B.;  digeitaneek.— Dmc. 

itrfhrnbane  (recent).  S  tin.;  rec- 
Jloi.;  M  lut.— Dott.  10  to  30 
nlic,  wdative,  and  itaiiapaaiiiodic 


Wkpui^' 


,  (rte.  ^.  Kmestia  ANTi- 
iL  Prtp.  1.  Cyauuret  uf  int-is- 
Ljfowdertd  angir,  1  dr.)  recliliod 
Hfvu^.of  MCh  4  H.  drs. ;  agi- 
•  «til  dinlved.— 2Xm«.  10  to  ^0 
*nnkrt  in  hyateria, gutrodynia, 
^««R  (Antilijiteric}. 
g)  toaaUaa  rrtiD  rfibit  oi 

"lAhi    4h-  SOIiinHH  OP  TALE- 

"  ' —     ~ I  wm  ouo- 


voHDi.     U>eJ  to  flavonr  liqnonn  And  rnurec. 
tioueiy. 
Euanee  of  Ar'nlca.  Sgn.  Essiktu  abkic£, 

E.  A.  7M)HrK,  TlBOTTBA    A.    I.  COKCESTBATA, 

L.  Pr»p.  (Ph.  Baden,  IBll.)  From  arnica 
flowcra,  M  EBBBSCB  ot  ACOHITB.  It  representa 
half  it>  weight  of  herb. 

EaMUM,  Aromafie.  ^a.  EaasstiA.  abo- 
VATICA,  L.  Prep.  From  liay  (affnm,  1  dr.  g 
and  rectified  spirit,  6  tl.dra,;  digeiited  together; 
to  the  Altered  tinctnre  i>  added  oil  of  cinnamon 
and  powdered  white  angur,  of  each,  1  dr.;  ethar 
(rcet),  2  fl.  dr<. ;  oil  of  □□tmrg'  and  eaaiiQce  of 
ginger,  of  each,  t  dr.;  aller  agitation  and  a 
few  dayi*  repose,  the  clear  portion  i*  decanted 
into  a  stoppered  phial. — Dote,  S  to  IB  dnp^ 
on  sugar  or  in  a  glass  of  wine  or  uchIc  spirit) 
in  cholcro.  diarrhu«,  ipasmi,  &e, 

KaaneeofBark.  5yn.  Emextia  civanoirii, 
E,  COBTICIS  c,  L.  Prep.  1.  Resinons  extract 
of  yellow  hark.  4  drs. ;  rectified  spirit.  It  B.  ox. ; 
liocture  of  orange  peel,  \  fl.  oz. ;  acetic  acid 
(Ph.  L,).  1  fl.  dr.;  digeat  u  week. 

2.  Disulphate  of  quinine,)  dr.;  resinous  ei* 

tract  of  bnrk,  2  dn. ;  rectified  spirit.  2  fl.  ol.  j 

before. — Dott.  12  drops  to  a  teaspoonfuli 

a  febrifuge  nnd  tonic. 

EtHiica  of  Bear.     £ya.    Ehsencb  o>  beu 

EAn.&c.  Prtp.  1.  From  lean  beef  (chopped 
small),  1  lb. ;  water.  1  pint ;  place  them  in  a 
bnttlo,  which  they  will  only  Imlf  fill,  snd  agi- 
tato them  violmtl;  for  linlf  an  hour;  then 
throw  the  whole  on  a  sieve,  and  receive  tba 
liquid  in  n  jag;  next  boil  the  undisulved  por- 
in  water,  1  pint,  for  20  niinntea ;  strain, 
the  decoctinn  with  the  cold  incision,  eva- 
porate tliG  liquid  to  tlic  consistence  of  a  thin 
lyrnp,  adding  spice,  salt,  &c.,  to  tsste,  and  pour 
the  essence,  whilst  boiling  hot,  Into  bottle*, 
jars,  or  (still  better)  tin  cddk,  which  inoat  tlien 
be  at  once  lienucticolly  corked,  sealed,  or  sol- 
dered up.  and  stowed  away  in  a  cold  place.  In 
'.bis  atnt«  it  will  keep  a  long  time. 

2.  (Ellis.)  Take  of  lean  beef  (slieed),  a 
lutBcient  quantity  to  fill  the  body  ot  a  porter 
bottle  :  cork  it  up  loosely,  and  place  it  In  a  pot 
if  cold  water,  iittoching  the  neck,  by  means  of 
k  striog,  to  the  handle  of  the  pot;  boil  for  1) 
o  2  hours,  tlien  decant  the  liiiuid  and  skim  it. 
Spicc^i,  Ealt,  wine,  brandy,  kc.,  may  bo  Hdd*d 
on  before.     Highly  nutritious  and  sQstsining. 

Essence  of  ^r'gamot,     See  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence,  Bit'tsr.  Syn.  Essentia  amaba,  L. 
Ffep.  (l*h.  Den.)  Wormwood,  4  ports;  gen- 
tiau  root,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  blessed  thistle, 
of  each,  1  part;  rcctifiiid  spirit,  43  parts; 
digest  a  week.  Tonic  and  stouiochic. — Dott, 
\d     ■    -  • 


a  of  Calam'ba.     Syn.    EsaEHliA  cA- 

L.     See  IsFOBiOK  op  CALrMD*. 

e  of  Cam'phoT.   Syn.  Camphobdbofs, 

LlQTlOH  OI  CAMPKOB,  COK  CENT  BATED  FBMBSaE 
C,  COSCBSTBATBD   SOLrTI0»  Ot  C,  COKC. 

Afl  Tnm  ^^  tll(Talerianttej Liquor  c,  L.   c.  coscsxTRiTZU,  L.     Pre)). 
<i«tf  m  amava    or   M-  'I.  Vamiihor  (deaa),  4i  oz.j  rurtiScd  aylnt,  V 
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f^.;  diMoIvc.  Tliis  forma  the  'xsnxcB  ov 
CAVpnoR*  and  *uQroB  caicfhobje'  of  the 
whoh»alo  houBcu.  About  ^  fl.  dr.,  added  to 
7t  fl.  dnu  of  cold  distilled  water,  forms  (by 
agitation)  a  transparent  aqueous  solution  of 
camphor,  fully  equal  in  strength  to  the  filtered 
'liiSTTBA  camphoilr'  (camphoT  julep)  of  the 
Ph.  L.  Tlie  above  made  with  weaker  spirit 
forms  the  '  spirit  of  wine  and  camphor'  of  the 
shops. 

2.  Camphor,  1  oz.;  rectified  spirit,  10  ox. 
(by  weight) ;  dissolve.    This  forms  the  *  COK- 

CENTSATED    ESSENCE    OF    CAHPHOB  '    of    the 

wholesale  druggists.  10  or  12  drops,  added  to 
1  fl.  oz.  of  pure  cold  water,  make  a  transparent 
camphor  julep»  ns  before.  There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  these  solutions  of  camphor  sold  by 
the  liondon  houRcs,  who  charge  a  considerable 
price  for  them.  They  are  very  convenient  for 
preparing  extemporaneous  camphor  julep  or 
camphor  mixture  in  dispensing. 

3.  (Fonlred.)  Tincture  of  camphor,  13  fl. 
drs.;  tincture  of  myrrh,  i  fl.  dr.;  rectified 
■pint,  18i  fl.  drs. ;  mix.  1  fl.  dr.,  added  to  4 
fl.  oz.  of  neuter,  forms  camphor  julep.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  bleach  the  tincture  of  myrrh 
with  animal  charcoal,  but  this  interferes  with 
its  proper  action. 

4.  (Homccopathic.)  See  Choleba  bemedies, 
Nos.  6  &  7,  page  835. 

6.  (Houlton.)  Spirit  of  camphor  (Pli.  L.), 
1  fl.  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  7  fl.  oz.  1  fl.  dr.,  to  3 
fl.  oz.  of  water,  forms  *  camphoe  julep.' 

6.  (Iledwood.)  Camphor,  1  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  2|  oz. ;  disijtolve,  and  add  of  water,  ^  oz. 

7.  (Swediaur.)  Powdered  camphor,  1  dr.; 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  12  fl. 
Of. ;  dissolve.  1  part  of  this  solution,  added  to 
4  parts  of  water,  forms  '  cahphob  xixttbe.' 
Bee  Camphob. 

Essence  of  Cap'sicam.  See  Essence  of 
Cayenne. 

Essence  of  Cur'away.  Stfn,  Essentia  cabui, 
L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  caraway,  as  essence  of 
ALMONDS.  Its  applications  and  uses  are  similar. 
An  inferior  kind  is  prepared  by  macerating  the 
seeds  in  proof  spirit. 

Enenoe   of  Car'damoms.    Syn,    Essentll 

CABDAUOMI,    £.    C.    CONCENTBATA,    L.      Pfep, 

From  lesser  cardamom  seeds  (ground  in  a 
pepper  mill),  6^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
1  gal. ;  digest  for  a  fortnight,  press,  and  filter. 
Obs.  This  preparation  is  very  convenient 
for  flavouring  cordials,  pastry,  &c.,  and  is  very 
powerful.  In  the  laboratory,  it  is  frequently 
substituted  for  powdered  cardamoms  in  making 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  adding  no  inert  matter  to  the  pre- 
paration, whilst  it  imparts  the  characteristic 
odour  of  the  seeds  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
When  used  in  this  way,  it  is  not  added  to  the 
extract  until  it  is  nearlv  cold  and  about  to  be 
taken  from  the  pan.  The  tests  or  shells  of  the 
seed  should  be  separated  from  the  kernels,  as 
the  former  big  quite  inert,  and  if  XLscd  occaaotl 
a  Jo88  of  spirit  for  no  purpose. 


Eswnce  cf  ftiwrflla,  %■.  I 
CABiLUB,  lu  IVvp.  1.  Casori 
12  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint;  pnc 
digestion  or  peroolatira.  Ilia 
times  the  strength  of  tbe  infoM 
(Ph.  L.). 

2.  See  iNFUSioir  (Conoentratei 

Esstnoe  of  Cai'da.  4^  ^"i 
L.  Prep,  From  oil  of  caariai 
allspice  or  almonds. 

Essence  of  Cay«a3le^     ^a. 

CATENVB  PEPPBB,  E.  OF  CAP8K 
TBATED  B.  OF  a ;  ESSENTIA  CAFK 
CAFSICI  CONCENTRATA,  L.  Fr§ 

cum  (recent  dried  pods,  biniised)^ 
fied  spirit,  1  gal.;  digest  14  da 
filter.  Some  persons  prepare  it  I 
of  displacement. 

2.  Capsicum,  i  lb.;  proof  S] 
digest,  as  before.    Weaker  than 

8.  (Kitchener's.)  Cayenne  p 
brandy,  1  pint ;  digest,  &c^  as  h 

Obs,  The  product  of  the  fin 
transparent,  dark-coloured  liqm 
intensely  burning  taste.  One  drc 
to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power 
several  seconds ;  and  a  few  drop 
the  rich  pungency  of  cayenne  to 
tity  of  soup,  sauce,  or  any  othe 
forms  the   *  essence   of   cates 

*  CONC.  ESS.  OF  CAYENNE  PEPPEl 

don  houses.   It  is  principally  used 
ing,'  and  to  make  soluble  cati 
also  in   dispensing.     It  is    fall; 
strong  as  the  'tinctuba  capsi' 
The  product  of  the  third  f  ormnls 
sivcly  for   culinary  purposes, 
fruit  of  Capticum  annuum  (capi 
C,  h<KC€dnm  (bird  pepper),  and 
(Guinea  pods,  red  pepper),  are  in* 
used  for   this   preparation,  but 
those  preferred  for  medicinal  j 
others  have  similar  properties, 
pungent  and  acrimonious;  hence  1 
given  to  them  in  the  preparatk 
pepper.    See  Pbppeb. 

Eissence  of  Ca'drat.    See  Oil  ( 

Essence  of  Csrery.  Stfn,  Essin 
SEED;  Essentia  apii.  Ess.  a. 
Prep.  1.  From  celeiy  seed  (bruise 
4^oz.;  proof  spirit^  1  pint;  digei 
uud  strain. 

2.  (Concentrated.)  Celeiy  see 
tified  spirit,  1  pint;  digest  as  I 
fine.    Both  are  used  for  flavonrii 

Essence,    Cephal'ic.    See   Hi. 

BENCE. 

Essence  of  Cham'omile.  iSpfs. 
DBOPS;  Essentia  ANTHiiuDn^ 

HELI,  £.  C.  ALBA,  L.      Prtp,  1.  T 

oil  of  chamomile,  as  essence  of  si 
machie  and  stimulant. — Dote»  & 
\  fl.  oz.,  shaken  with  about  1  pint  o 
forms  an  excellent  extemponmsos 


\ 


si.  ^  lb.  i  i»oof  Bpri^  1  giL ; 
lanxnmle,  3}  fl.  oi.;  macerate 
fcaloured.  SomepertatuoM 
wood,  inatcad  of  tbe  gentian 
L  Both  tbe  aboTS  are  ito- 
e,  and  are  faTOmito  remedie* 
it^  djapepma,  Ac — Bott,  A> 


dm^ta.    See  lanmcm  (Con- 

I'aUMB.  5j«.  Kmbktu  cm- 
XB  c  covcsKTEATcrs,  L.  Frfp. 
inn^mon,  ai  Btsszio  or  jill- 

,  S  oi-i  rectified  (pint,  }  pint; 
ligeat  >  week,  and  itrain.     In- 


bntioa  with  other  aabalanct 


8w»-  EsaxsTU  < 

'nf.   1.  (White.)   From   oil  of 

XCX  OF  JXUFICB.      Vted  u  a 

d.)  Clorea  (bmited),  3i  oi.; 
pnt;  water,  1  pint;  digiat  a 
is.  Inferiar  to  the  lost.  It  ia 
ig  M  nrrvnoH  or  cuites  (Ph. 
•ed  in  diipenging. 
Urn.    Sea  Corns. 

CVguc  (koae'-jlik].  S^. 
He*.  Prtp,  Fmm  brand;  nil, 
Jed  Ipirit,  18  fl.  DE.  For  Ba- 
ifirit  to  imitate  brand;.    See 

DdagsA.     8g».  Co^cBnTBATiD 

Sn;     EUXITTU    COLONIEKSI^ 

sosTKAU,  L.  Frep.  1.  By 
itheqvaatily  of  theingredienta 
\mi)a-n  wiin,  and  nung  the 
Ucdqiirit. 

■oo  and  cedrat,  of  eachi  2  dn. ; 
)l,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  bergamotte,  1  oz. ; 
ii  t  n.  01. ;  pnreit  rcctificil  spirit, 
j  u  1  eondeiued  perf  ame. 
'  Cbtti'fcot  Pr*p.  1.  (Rjan.) 
1^1 01.;  rertified  spirit  und  com- 
v  id  benuMn,  of  each,  3  oz, ;  dis- 
I  ■  few  daji   decant   tlie   clenr 

BquI  put*  of  baUain  of  tolu 
dUBctoreof  ben«ND,n'ith  donblc 
•(netifled  ([nriL 

*  <(  tola,  6  fl.  01.;  compound 
■■■■i  S  fl.  oa. ;  powdered  sugar 
t&j  htj  mSbau,  1  dr. ;  digest  a 


4S» 

ferer,  U  ii  more  likely  to  kUl  tbim  cnro 
in  theae  compbinta.    Tbo  kit  i<  tbe  bert 
formala. 
Evance    of  CalMbi.    Bg».  Coxcentsitio 

IBBmOB  OP  CTBBBS  ;   ESSBKTI*  CTBBB*,  B,  C. 

coBCKBTRATi,  L.  Pnp.  1.  CubebB  (bmiBod, 
or  preferably  ground  in  a  pepper  mi]l),ilb.j 
recUfled  apirit,  1  pntj  digeit  14  d»j»,  preu, 
and  filter. 

2.  (Wboleaale.)  Cnbebi,  4i  Ibi.;  rectifiod 
ipirit,  1  gal.  Iliie  esaenco  haa  a  very  large 
sole,  and  if  carcfbllf  prepared  from  a  good 
SBuiplo  of  the  drag,  is  n  moit  excellent  pro- 
pnwtion.  ETery  fl.  oi.  repreecnta  2}  dn.  of 
cabobg. — Dote.  1  to  3  dn. 

Etience  of  Cahebi  (Oleo-raainanB).  Prep. 
(Dublanc)  Oleo-resinona  eitiact  of  cube^ 
1  01. ;  rectified  ipirit,  3  oz. ;  disiolve.  A  very 
Bctire  and  concentrated  form  of  adminiitering 
cnbebs,  which  muat  not  be  confounded  with 
the  preceding  preparation,  which  ii  tbe  one 
alwayi  meant  when  '  Emence  of  Cabeht '  ia 
ordered. — Dote,  ^  dr.  to  I  dr. 

Esaeace  of  DHL  £yn.  Dili;  dhofs  ;  Ebbbr* 
:iAyrTni,L.    Frep.    1.  From  oilof  dill,M 


kihiK  hrt  BBkM  emitted  by 


2.  OU  of  dill,  extract  of  dill,  and  (alt  of 
tartar,  of  each,  i  ox. ;  rectifl^  spirit,  1  pint; 
digest^  and  etraio.  Both  the  above  ore  aro- 
matic and  anti-flatulent.  The  flnt  i*  commonly 
Died  aa  an  adjauet  to  other  mediciiice,  espe- 
cially to  pnrgotiTca  for  cliildren.  The  accoud 
ii  a  popolBr  tonic  and  Et«machic  in  the  flatn> 
lent  colic,  dyspepsia,  &£.,  of  womeu  aud  ehil- 
'  'en.— 2)o»«.  A  few  dropi,  on  sugar. 

EaKnce  of  Er'got.    See  LiquoB  o>  EltGOT 

'Kyi. 

Eueitco  of  Ergot  (Ethereal).   %b.  EgsEKTii. 

ESQOTK  ITIIEHEa,  E.  8EC1I.IS  COBHCTI  I.,  L. 
Prqi.l.  (Mr.  Lever.).  Ergot  (powdered),  B  oz. ; 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  2  it.  oz.;  digest  a 
week,  express  tbe  tincture,  filter,  und  alundon 
the  liquid  to  apontancous  evaporation  ;  lastly, 
dissolve  tbe  rosidunm  in  ether,  1  fl.  oi.  Tins 
eipcnsivonnd  tronblesome  formula.  Tlio 
followiog  modification  of  it  is  both  simpler  and 
less  expensive, 

2.  Ergot  (gronnd),  8  oz. ;  ether,  IG  fl.  ox.  t 
prepare  a  tincture  aa  before,  ami  by  a  genllo 
beat  distil  olf  tlie  ctlicr  iu  a  retort  connected 
vith  n  wt^U'Coolcd  refrigerator,  until  16  fi.  oz. 
iholl  have  passed  over;  continue  the  evo- 
lorntioii  at  a  reduced  beat  until  the  re- 
nainder  of  the  ether  has  passed  oif;  loatly, 
ilissolve  tlie  residuum,  as  soon  as  cold,  in  ether. 
fi.  oz, 

06s.  Each  fi.  01.  represents  3  oz.  of  ergot. — 
Dote.  10  to  30  drops  as  a  parturifacieiit,  taken 
gar ;  3  to  5  dropa  as  a  hEemostatic  and 
iiingoguc,  in  hmmorrliagee,  HoodingB,  &,c. 
It  posaesses  nl!  the  acrid,  narcotic  principle  of 
Che  ergot,  but  less  of  the  hamoslalic  principle 
than  the  ordinary  essence,  whilst  it  is  much 

FtxKXLj  EeassTU  rasiomd,  L.  Prfp.  From 
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oil  of  fennel  {¥\xnicultim  dutee),  as  BSSBircx 

OF  ALL8PICK. 

Essence  of   Gen'tian.     See    Ivtubios   op 
Oeittian  (Conccntnited). 
Essence  of  Qin'ger.    Sifn.   CoycENTBATED 

TINCTUBE  OF  OIKOBB,    ESSENTIA  ZINOIBBBI8, 

TiwcTUBA  z.  coycBNTBATA,  L.  Frep,  1.  Un- 
bleached Jamaica  ginger  (bruised),  5  oz. ;  rec> 
tified  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  a  fortnight,  press, 
and  filter. 

2.  (Oxiey's    *  CoVCEIfTBATBD     XflSENCl     OF 

Jamaica  oikgeb.')  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  essence  of  cayenne.  The  above  possess 
only  about  4  times  the  strength  of  tincture 
of  ginger  (Ph.  L.) ;  and  though  vended  in  the 
shops  as  essence  of  ginger,  scarcely  deserve  the 
name. 

8.  As  No.  1  (next  article,  below),  but  using 
double  the  quantitv  of  spirit.     Very  fine. 

4.  (Kitchener's.)  Ginger  (grated),  3  oz.; 
yellow  peel  of  lemon  (fresh),  2  oz. ;  brandy, 
1|  pint ;  digest  10  dsys.  For  culinary  pur- 
poses, &c.    See  below. 

Sssenoe  of  Ginger  (Concentrated).  S^n. 
Essentia  zinoibebis  concentbata.  Prep, 
1.  Jamaica  ginger  (best  unbleached,  in  coarse 
powder)  and  siliceous  sand,  equal  parts,  ure 
sprinkled  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  q.  s.  to 
perfectly  moisten  them,  and  after  24  hours  the 
mass  is  placed  in  a  '  percolator,'  and  after  re- 
turning the  first  runnings  2  or  3  times,  the 
receiver  is  changed,  and  more  rectified  spirit 
poured  on  gradually,  and  at  intervals,  as  re- 
quired, until  as  much  essence  is  obtained  as 
there  has  been  ginger  employed. 

Obs.  The  quality  of  the  product  of  the 
above  formula  is  excellent,  but  the  process 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  manage.  The  mass 
remaining  in  the  percolator  is  treateil  with 
fresh  spirit  until  exhausted,  and  the  tincture 
so  obtfuned  is  employed,  instead  of  spirit,  for 
making  more  essence  with  fresh  ginger.  The 
last  portion  of  spirit  in  the  waste  mass  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  water.  Coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  sand,  in  which  case  the  product  has  less 
colour ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  little  of 
the  flavour  is  lost. 

2.  (Wholesale.) — a.  Best  unbleached  Jamaica 
ginger  (as  last),  12  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  2^ 
galls.,  are  digested  together  for  14  days,  and 
tlie  expressed  and  strained  tincture  reduced  by 
distillation,  in  a  steam  or  water  bath,  to  exactly 
1  gB\,i  it  is  next  cooled,  and  transferred  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  stoppered  bottles,  and 
the  next  day  filtered. 

Obs.  The  product  of  the  last  formula  is  a 
most  beautiful  article,  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  richest  flavour.  The  assertion  made 
by  a  recent  writer  on  pharmacy,  that  *the 
product  is  very  strong,  but  has  lost  some  of 
the  flavour  of  the  ginger,'  is  evidently  made 


extensive  scale,  and  can  eaudm 
that,  for  inezpenalveness.  and  i 
the  essence  prodnoed  by  it,  it  is 
any  other.  The  process,  tiwai 
complicated  is,  in  reali^,  ead 
The  spirit  distilled  over  eontrii 
firagpwnt  or  aromatic  prineiides  i 
on  the  contrary,  the  little  flai 
ceived  (apparentij  from  a  sped 
oil)  is  rather  disagreeable  Una 
is  better  got  rid  of  than  xel 
essence.  The  spirit  is  naed  w 
for  preparing  the  common  tine 
and  several  other  artides.  The 
when  this  process  is  adopted 
awkward  manipulation.  Whei 
dranlic  pressure  should  be  emplc 
the  tincture.  2  oz.  of  this  essen 
as  equivalent  to  3  oz.  of  the  fiiiei 
fully  twenty  times  as  strong  as  \ 
OF  gingbb'  (Ph.  L.).  A  nng 
lowed,  will  almost  produce 
Cooley. 

b.  From  ginger  (as  last),  24 
spirit,  6  galls.;  make  a  tineti 
and  reduce  It  by  distillaUon  t 
cool  as  quickly  as  possible  out  < 
the  air  and  add,  of  the  strongest 
of  wine,  1  gal.;  lastly,  filtc 
Quality  resembles  No.  2,  a  (neai 
in  the  habit  of  applying  the  me 
in  the  last  two  formulic  to  the 
the  essences  of  several  other  f 
active  principles  of  which  are  i 
low  temperature."    Cooley. 

Essence  of  Grape.    Prep.    1 

as  ESSENCE  OF  ALMONDS.      It  if 

brandy  and  wines.    See  Oil  (V 
Essence  of  Gnaiac'um.  S^.] 

OF   OUAIACUM;   ESSENTIA    QUA 
TUK    GUAIACI    FLUIDlTli.    L. 

guaiacum  shavings,  from  whic 
been  sifted,  3  cwt,  are  exhanste 
water,  as  in  the  preparation 
using  as  little  of  that  fluid  as  ii 
cessary ;  the  decoction  is  evapa 
1)  gal. ;  it  is  next  stirred  until 
the  deposit  of  resinous  matter, 
into  a  bottle,  and  spirit  of  w 
added ;  the  whole  is  then  repc 
for  a  week,  after  which  it  is  a) 
for  7  or  8  days,  and  the  clea 
canted  into  another  bottle. 

Obs,    This  preparation  is  fn 
tuted  for  guaiacum  shavings 
tion  of  compound  decoction 
1  pint  of  this  essence  is  connd 
to  19  lbs.  of  guaiacum  in  mihti 
cogtion  of  Sabsapabilla  (Co 

Esssenoe  fior  the  Handknraliii 
tia  Odobata,  &c 

Essence  for  the  Headaeht.    < 

ESSENCE,     EiCBBOOATIOV   Of    . 

Hawkins'  BiTBBOCATioir,  Wai 


in  ignorance  of  the  preiNiration.    "We  were , 

tlio  irst  to  jutrodace  and  publish  tbis  ionnu\a^\  Y&VKKe^  ^o^  ^twiL  w^tcc^usBja 
flttti  have  employed  it  for  yei^ra  ou  tW  rftQft\.^  msuq»\IB.,  \ire.YWE:s.T5Su.  w 


JVwp.      1.      Oil  of  Uvender 
r.  ;  campbOT,  1  <a, ;  liquor  of 
;  tvetifted  Bpirit,  i  [rint ;  dia- 
gi>nt  and  pawerfiiL 
Bpirit   of  camphor,  i  lb*.| 

)  Cunpbor  md  liqaor  of  un- 
S  ox. )  oil  of  lavender,  4  ixt, ; 
L4oB.  Ter;  risgnnt.  Stima- 
hcicnt.  l/iad  ai  a  counter^ 
1  local  paini,  a*  beadicbe,  ear- 
Componnd  camphor  liniment 
9r  it.     See  Likikbett. 

'—*—"■        SgH.   ESBEICTU  HT- 

kr  EmeVcb  (Anodjne),  No.  2. 
[op.       iSjO.  EUEXTU  Lcmj, 

rcnrHk  UJvcu  coxcnrrR^TA, 
Saw  hop*  (mbbed  nnall),  26} 
it.  1  quart;    digot  24  boon, 

(qnicklj)  1  pint,  and  let  the 
tmt  ImpaU)   awdc  in  a  corked 

rendoaiD  add  water,  1  [nnt; 
,  GDol,  eKpmi  the  liqnnr.  itiain, 
t  aaqi^ckly  u  powible  to  drjr- 
it  cf  a  water  bath,  powder  tbe 

^U  it  to  the  diitiUed  apiriti 
Hid  filter. 

!  gnina  (jellow  powder  or  lu- 
qb3ea),  6  ox.;  rectifltd  ipirit,  1 
10  daja;  exprev,  and  flltar. 
i«  are  powerfaUy  bitter,  and 
•  aroma  of  the  hop.  Thej  are 
a  itraiig  ai  the  'TracTTBA  lu- 
k  U  A  few  drop*  added  to  m 
at  bear  render  it  agreeabl;  bit- 
Aie. 

fa  E.  OF  BON.)  ScTenl  noiioua 
iD^r  the  Dame  of  eitimct  ol'  hop* 
m  bmrer*!  dniggiat.  Thej'  i 
^d  eitractl  of  qaasais,  genti. 
arfiil  bittera.  Of  three  of  these 
h  w«  have  eumioed,  one  (fe 
OHted  of  the  mixed  eitracU  of 
himoniile;  another  wti  a  prcpa. 
ieadd]  whiUtathird  ('strongl; 
HbrNana')  eoniiatcd  of  abont 
tttatxtiacti  ofbitter  abra,  coc- 
k  and  wormwood.  A  few  jeara 
oc  vita  eomponnda  was  pnblicly 
>d '  warranted '  ai  being  oqunl  to 
iVBgbt  ia  hopi^l  OK.  to5(  Ibx,). 
t  larrwlla'  Pear.  Syn.  I'eib 
nit  DB  JAMOBBIXE,  &c.  Prrp. 
A  (Kctatc  of  oiide  of  ainyl),  as 

uinnrDi.    Tbii  in  now  largely 
lanor  eonlectionerj  and  Uqnenn, 
al  On,  (Vtdatile). 
(  Ji^alB*.    See  Sfibit  and  Oil 

IWmlia.    SeaSFiBTTaDdOtL. 
(WfriL    8w  8mn  and  Oil. 
timrwim.    Ar".  Emibtia  lj 
iMtt^,  Ik    Fnp-     1-   Oil  c 


^1 

8.  Ai  the  itningnt  £!iia  dt  latende.    See 

Jaanuufl  of  Icveiidar  (Sad).  See  SmiiT  and 
TmcnwB. 

&Miioe  of  Lem'on.  Sg».  Emibtu  uhokii, 
L.    r*m.    I.     See  On  (VoUtile). 

2.  (W.  Procter.)  Fregh  oil  of  lemolu,  1  fl. 
Ol.  i  deodoriaed  alcohol  (stroag«at  flavoorle*) 
rectifled),  8  fl.  oe.  ;  exterior  yellow  rind  of 
lemoni  (fi!«ih,  i  oi.;  digeat  48  houn,  and 
Biter.      IJttd  for  flavouring  miiturcr,  pastry. 

te. 

9.  From  Ml  of  lemony  aa  EaaB:(i-iov  ALl- 
■FICB.     Uied  aa  the  last. 

ZnaDca  of  lemon  Fed.    Spt.  KaaKSCR  o» 

UatOS  BIBD,  QDINTxaalNCB  OF  L.  p.;  Ba- 
RMTIA  COBTICIS  UMOXIB,  L.  jPreji.  1.  Yel- 
low peel  of  freth  lemons,  i  lb. ;  apirjt  of  wine, 
1  pint ;  digeat  for  ■  week,  pre*!,  and  filter. 
Yerj  fragrant. 

2.  Yelkw  peel  of  fVeah  lemona,  1  Ih.i  heal- 
ing  water,  t  gal. ;  infoae  1  honr,  eipreas  the 
liqnor,  boil  down  to  i  pint,  cool,  and  add  <ul 
of^  lemon  i  ox.,  diiaolved  in  tpirit  of  wine^ 
H  pint;  mix,  and  fllten  Uttd  oa  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Saaanoa  of  lov'age.  Sy».  Eubbtia  lb-. 
THTici,  li.  Pnrp.  (Ph.  Wort)  Lovageroot 
(laviiticam  officinale),  2  oc;  lovago  acedi,  1 
01.;  recUfled  ipirit,  lOoi.;  digeat  a  wee1i,and 
filter.  Aromatic,  atomachic,  and  diaphoretic. 
— Dote,  i  dr.  to  1  dr. ;  in  dyapepaia,  dropalea, 
Ac. 

EiHiiea,  Kaddan'a.  Concentrated  Infosioo 
of  roaea. 

&aenca  of  Kilt    Sec  Colodrino. 

EiHBee  ef  Klnt.     5ya.  EsaEKCE  oi  bfbab- 

UIST;     EaSEHTIA    MBHTBJI,    B.    K.    SFICATX, 

E.  H.  tibidib,  L.      iVap.    Aa  BSSKircK   of 


Eaaenca  of  Hnalc.     %n.  Ebbbittia  VOSCRI, 

TiSOTCBA    H,    CONCSHTBATA,    L.       JVep.      1. 

Orain  mniV,  2  oi..  and  boiling  water,  I  pint, 
are  digcated  together  in  a  cloaA  veaael  until 
cold,  when  rectified  apirit  of  wine,  7  pinte,  ia 
added;  the  vcasel  (preferably  a  tin  bottle) 
being  corked  cbje,  and  tied  over  with  bladiler, 
the  whole  is  digeatcil,  with  frequent  agitation, 
for  2  montha,  in  tlie  sunabine  (in  anmmer),  or 
in  an  equally  warm  situation  in  ivinter.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  time  the  essence  i)  decanted 
and  filtered. 

2.  Grain  mijifc,  i  oz.;  rectified  apiritof  wine, 
2  pinta;  esacnceofambei^ia,  Ifl.  ox.;  digoat 
■a  bcfiire. 

3.  Musk  (from  Oic  bladder,  rubbed  very 
amall),  5  nl. ;  civet,  1  oi. ;  essence  of  amlier- 
gria.  1  pint;  npiriC  of  ambrette,  1  gal.;  aa 
before. 

Obi.  All  the  preceding  formulai  j-ield  sopc- 
rior  eBseiicci,  but  the  product  of  the  latt  is  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  and  auch  as  is  aeldom 
sold,  cuccpt  by  the  most  celebrated  houies, 
when  it  fetches  a  veiy  high  price.  It  la 
'ponerfuUy  and  deliciouely  odoTona,  aniV  Vwa 
'  'cd  tbe  approval  of  royalty  iUoU,  botVt  in 
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these  kingdoins  and  on  the  continent.  The 
second  formula  ubto  produces  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle, but  less  choice  than  tliat  just  referred  to. 
The  digestion  should  be  long  continued,  and 
on  no  account  less  than  3  weeks,  as  otherwise 
much  fra^prant  matter  is  left  undissolved.  The 
addition  of  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia or  liquor  of  potassa  (the  first  is  best)  to 
each  pint  of  the  essence,  vastly  increases  its 
fragrance.  The  essence  of  musk  of  the  whole- 
sale London  druggists  is  generally  made  by 
merely  digesting  the  freshly  emptied  musk 
pods  in  rcdiified  spirit.  Sometimes  a  little  (a 
very  little)  grain  musk  is  added.  See  Essence 
BoYALB  and  EssBircE  ov  Ambsrgbis. 

4.  (Guibourt.)  Musk,  1  part;  proof  spirit, 
12  parts ;  digest  a  fortnight,  or  longer.  Used 
in  disp<!nsing,  &c. 

Enence  of  Musk  Seed.    See  Essence  d'Ah- 

BBBTTE. 

fiuence  of  Kns'tard.  8yn,  Essentia  sina- 
FIB,  L.  Prep.  (Whitehead's.)  Black  mustard 
seed  (bruised),  und  camphor,  of  each,  2  os. ; 
oil  of  rosemary,  3  drs. ;  bUsam  of  tolu,  1  dr. ; 
annatto,  ^  dr. ;  digest  a  week,  and  filter. 

Essence  of  Myr'tle.    Si/n,  Essence  of  hyb- 

.TLB   blossoms  ;    ESSENCE  D£  MYBTB,  ESF&IT 

DE  M.,  Fr.  Frep.  Myrtle  tops  (in  blossom), 
2^  lbs. ;  proof  spirit,  0  pints ;  digest  3  days, 
then  distil  1  gal.  A  pleasant  perfume.  See 
Oil  (Vohitile). 

Essence  of  B'ero'lL  St/n,  Essence  de 
fleubs  d'obanges,  Espbit  dk  f.  d'o.,  Fr. 
Prep.  1.  Neroli,  3  drs.;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  1  pint ;  mix.     A  delicious  perfume. 

2.  Oil  of  orange,  2  drs. ;  orris  root  (bruised), 
i  oz. ;  ambergris,  10  grs. ;  neroli,  35  drops ; 
spirits  of  wine,  1  pint;  digest  14  days,  and 
filter.  Very  fragrant,  but  less  'chaste'  than 
the  last. 

Essence  of  B'Bt'meg.     Syn.  Essentia  my- 

RIBTICJi,    E.   M.   MOSCHATJS,   E.  NUCIS  M.,    L. 

Prep.     From  essential  oil  of  nutmeg,  as  ES- 
SEN CK  of  ALUS  pick.     Used  as  a  fiavouring  or 
sest  by  cooks,  liqueuristes,  and  confectioners. 
Essence,  Odontal'gic.    See  Toothache  Es- 

QENCE. 

Essence  d'CBillets.  [Fr.]  Prep,  From 
cinnamon,  3  uk.  ;  cloves,  li  oz. ;  (both  well 
bruised;)  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  for  a 
week.  Oil  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  cloves  also 
bear  this  name  in  some  places. 

Essence  of  O'pinm.  See  Anodyne  Essence, 
No.  1.  Black  shop  and  Uousseau's  lau- 
DANrai  have  also  been  sometimes  so  called. 

Essence  of  O'range.  S^n,  Essentia  au- 
BANTU,  L.    Prep.    As  essence  of  lemon. 

Essence  of  Orange  Feel.  Syn.  Essentia 
COBTicis  ArRANTii,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Golden.) 
Fresh  yellow  rind  of  orange^  4  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  and  water,  of  each,  1  pint ;  digest  for  a 
week,  press,  filter^  and  add  of  sherry  wine,  1 
quart.    A  pleasant  liqueur. 

2.  (Saccharated.)    Sec  Oleo-bacchabum. 

Essence  d'Oxient.    [Fr.]    A  pearly  looking 


the  blay  or  blesky  a  imall  fUi  d 
cyprimis. 

Prep,  The  scales  are  scnped  fl 
into  a  tab  containing  water,  sad  i 
tion  and  repose  the  flaid  is  poani 
place  supplied  with  fresh  water,  h 
turn,  after  agitation  and  repose,  m 
off.  This  part  of  the  operatin 
till  the  '  essence'  and  scales  are  pa 
from  impurities,  when  the  whole  i 
a  sieve,  which  retuns  the  latter, 
the  former  to  flow  through.  Afti 
a  short  time,  the  essence  is  obtu 
posit  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tessd. 

Obs.  Essence  d'Orient  has  a  1 
and  pearly  aspect,  fuid  is  emploj 
the  interior  of  glass  babbles  ai 
imitation  of  pearls  and  mother-oi 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  while  i: 
state,  may  be  obviated  by  the  m 
little  liquor  of  ammonia. 

Essence  of  Patch'onli  Sjpt,  1 
patchottlib,  Esfbit  db  roucBi 
Prep.  1.  Indian  patchouli  (leaves  I 
tops),  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  9  p 
for  a  week;  add,  of  water,  1  goL;  A 
(M'itclmm),  3  drs. ;  common  salt^  2 1 
well  together,  distil  over  (rapidl] 
and  add  of  essence  of  mask,  3|  fl.  d 
fashionable  perfume.  Essence  oi 
thus  prepared,  has  been  larg^y  u 
court  and  by  the  nobility  generally 

2.  Patchouli,  3  oz. ;  rectified  sp 
digest  a  week,  press,  and  filter.  J 
moner  kind  is  made  with  proof  spii 

Essence  of  Pear.  S^,  Essxxi 
oonelle. 

Essence  of  Pen'nyroyaL   See  Es 

LEOII,  E.  MBNTHiE  F.,  L.  Prep.  F 
royal  (Jfentka  pulegium),  as  ESSBNi 
FEUMINT.  stimulant,  carminativ 
menagogue.  Used  in  dispensing,  ( 
make  extemporaneous  pennyroysl ' 
Essence  of  Fep'pennint.*    ^jrs- 

MBNTILfi  FIPEBITJS  (B.  P.)  L.  Prei 

Oil  of  peppermint,  1  part;  rectifi 
parts.    Mix. — Dose.  10  to  20  mini 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  herb  peppa 
ley  leaves,  or  spinach  leaves  (prefer 
the  first  two),  ^  oz.,  and  digest  Sot 
until  sufficiently  coloured.  Sap  gi 
12  grs.,  rubbed  up  with  a  teaspoo 
water)  is  also  used  for  the  same  p 
delicate  light  green. 

3.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Oil  of  pcppermiD 
rectified  spirit^  16  fl.  oz. 

Obs.  Eissence  of  peppcmunt  ii 
ccived  to  be  good  by  the  ignona 
has  a  pale-gpreenish  tint,  which  th^ 
proof  of  its  being  genuine.  The  t 
less  way  of  tinging  it  is  that  india 
A  little  green  mint  or  parsley  viHt 
found  to  improve  the  flavonr.  Tbei 
are  quite  harmless.  The  practiee 
cu\)rcQU8  salts,  adopted  by  loms  in 


Bubstancef  found  atthebaso  o£  ihe8ca\es  o{\^Tmc^\^\fia!a!a%vA'Qm!$f^^ 


caiiTeiume^  Mit,  or  ap- 
a   audi  a  practice,  while 

■nfficicnt  to  impwt  ■ 
the  liquid.  Thii  ftand 
the  adiUtiaii  of  liqaor  of 
vlkieh  will  itrike  a  blaiah 


aint  (nice  that  of  moit  of 
<ul*}  ia  cordial,  itimolant, 
Tew  drop*  (10  to  30)  on 
I  ■  littltt  waler  or  wine,  ii 
n  flatnlenm,  colic,  nanaea, 
ilao  extennvalj  nied  aa  a 
it  bj  coiA^  confectionery 
f«w  dropi^  w«ll  agitated 
old  water,  form  an  ezcel< 


md  a,  genen 


I,  generaHj  tfae  latter, 
br  Um  retpMl«ibl«  portion 
\M.  Tbe  nriona  pdiliihed 
I  ■imiUj'  Ml ancMi  ordering 
1  %  larger  proportloo  than 
,  are  nerer  adopted  in  prac- 
oet*  (ofl«n  imponible  com- 
f  In  tbe  Imagination*  of  the 

I'to.    See  Ehxs'ci  or  All- 

ipple.  From  pine-apple  <h1 
fimte  of  etb^l),  aa  menccB 
(onaa  a  delicioas  davonring 
'•etionery,  mm,  &c  See 
'otatile). 

■lb  Sjrn.  EasBNTiA  qfas- 
.  Trom  quauia  (aliced),  I^ 
L  pint;  tligeit  II)  dayii,  and 
Ided  to  7t  fl.  dn.  of  water, 
1  of  qnaada  of  the  Ph.  L.— 
ter  or  wine,  an  bonr  brfore 
ehic  tonic,  in  dyipcpiia,  loss 
irficnlarljr  when  complicated 


—m.  Tiaai  powdered  iiiiassia 
a  Uttl«  mm)  and  'Tooti" 
pir  or  iogar  bottoma),  dpal 
the  ranaiatence  of  a  ivaii- 
±t  addition  of  a  few  apoun- 


h  ars  ohhI  by  fmn- 
I  Hlwtitatea  for  hops. 
iIh.  4"  SasEHTiA  qras, 

bnlphate  of  quiniiie,  lioz.; 
\  jini;  digeit  with  warmtii, 
■■  IB  A  IitUe  dilat«  aalphoric 
W^aod  «Bipl<ning  coiutant 
U  «Ui  ia  diaolTed.  1  fl.  dr.. 
Kit  Bvaof  nlrit^  fomu  the 
lintr(7h.L.}.   Eni7fl.dr.) 


abont  10  gn.  of  the  nentral  salpbatc.  Ifmore 
nlphuric  add  ia  added  than  ia  anfficEoat  to 
diaiolvo  tho  aalt  (i.  e.  convert  it  into  a  neutnl 
nilpbate),  the  aolution  ia  apt  to  depout  part  of 
it  on  keeping,  owing  to  the  gtadual  formation 
of  ether,  b;  the  action  of  tbe  eiceia  of  aeid  on 
tbe  alcohol. 

Eaaanca  of  Bat'ftAa.  The  aame  a»  Euence  of 
Almonds.  So  called  from  being  nied  to  flavour 
ratiflui.  noyean,  and  other  liqnenn. 

Eaaanceof  Bhn'baib.  Sya.  £b8rstu  sbbi, 
Ii.  Trtp.  fVom  rhubarb  (io  powder)  and  aili- 
ceona  aaad,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  proof  apirit,  1  pint; 
b;  the  method  of  displajiomeat.  Every  fl.  ox. 
reprewnta  the  active  virtnea  of  2  dra.  of  rhn- 
harb. 

EaMnea  of  Bond«le'tla.  Prt^.  1.  £iaence 
(<m1)  of  bergsmotte,  easence  (oil)  of  lemon,  and 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  otto  of  roeea,  10 
dropi;  rectified  apirit^  I  pint. 

2.  To  the  last  add,  of  oU  of  larender,  1  dr.; 
neroli,  15  drops.  A  ver;  faihionahic  and  agree- 
able perfome. 

Ensnea  of  Bo'iM.  5jnt.  Ewbettia  boss 
(odokata),  L.  Prvp.l.  Attar  of  roace  (gennine)) 
8dr*.i  alcohol,  1  pint;  agitate  frequently  nntil 
they  nnito. 

8.  Attox  of  roae\  1  oi. ;  rectified  i[nrit,  1 
iL  i  mil  in  a  close  Teasel,  and  alsist  the  lo- 
tion by  placing  it  ia  a  bath  of  hot  water, 
(See  Ebhesce  or  Ucbe.)  As  soon  «a  the 
spirit  gets  warm,  take  it  from  the  water  and 
-'  ake  it  til!  quite  cold;  the  next  day  filter. 

■Oht.  Unleas  tbo  spirit  of  wine  ia  of  mora 
than  the  common  stren^^i,  it  will  not  retain 
the  whoto  of  the  otto  in  aolntion  in  very  cold 
weather. 

'o  each  piat  of  either  of  the  proceding, 
adil,  of  uilof  berganiotte,90drapai  neroli  ami 
essence  of  musk,  of  each,  20  drops. 

4.  Petals  of  roses,  3  lbs.,  digest  in  spirit  of 

loe,  5  quarte,  for  24  hours;  distil  to  dryness 

a  water  bath;  digest  tlu:  dletilled  spirit  on 
2  lbs.  of  ^eah  rose  petals,  as  before,  and  repeat 
the  whole  process  of  muccration  and  distilbi' 
tion  a  third,  foortb.  fifth,  sad  sixth  time.  Or 
ofCencr.  the   last   time   oidy  drawing  over  1 

,1.,  which  ia  the  essence.    Each  of  Uie  above 

very  superior.  Tiic  lant  has  a  pecnliar  deli- 
cacy of  fisvour,  when  the  spirit  used  to  make 
■    is  pare. 

Essence  of  Koaes  (Bed).  A^ii.  EasEiiTiA  BOSS 

(uCTUKa),  TmCTl'KA  B.  CORCXNTBATA,  L.    Pref. 

From  roso  Icavi'ii,  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gal.  i 
digest  for  14  days,  press,  straio,  add  concen- 
trated acetic  acid,  i.\  fl.drs.;  mix  well,  and  tlie 
next  day  filter.    Vtfd  to  make  cxtompomneoiis 
?v  OF  B09KB.  kc.     Smells,  co- 
,  strongly  of  the  flow.T.    Co»- 
;^[0H  OF  BOSEs  in  sold  under 


Eiaence    of   Bose'mory.      Sgit.     Ebsehtia 
a    ESflBNi'K   ov    ALLSi'iCB.       Vied    aa   a   pcr- 

\iiavi  Ohio  to  maiio  cztomporaneana  iwemorj 
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Xnence  Soyale.  [Fr.]  Prtp.  1.  (Soabei- 
nn.)  Ambergris,  40  gra.;  mask,  20  gn.;  civet 
and  carbonHte  of  potassa,  of  each  10  grs. ;  oil 
or'  cinnamon,  6  drops ;  oil  of  rhodiaai  and  otto 
of  roses,  of  each,  4  drops;  rectified  spirit  of 
wino,  4  fl.  oz.  (say  \  pint) ;  macerate  for  10 
days  or  longer.  Antispasmodic  and  aphrodisiac. 
A  few  drops  on  sngar,  or  in  syrnp  of  capillnire. 

2.  See  EssKNOB  of  Am bbbgbib. 

EaienceofSaxtaparil'lA.  <Sy)i.CoNCBHTBiLTiD 

BSSEVCE  OF  8ABSAPARILLA;   EsSBirTIA  8AB8 JE  ; 

£.  BAB8APARILLX,  L.  iVtfp.  1.  Sarsaparilla 
root  (best  red  Jamaica),  2|  lbs.,  is  carefully 
decorticated,  the  bark  reduced  to  coarse  pow- 
der* and  digested  for  a  week  or  10  days  in 
sherry,  f  pint,  and  rectified  spirit,  \  pint,  with 
frequent  agitation ;  after  which  the  essence  is 
expressed,  and  in  a  week  the  clear  portion  is 
decanted  fhnn  the  sediment.  A  very  elegant 
preparation.  \  fl.  dr.,  added  to  7  fl.  drs.  of 
water,  forms  1  fl.  oz.  of  a  solution  of  equal 
strength  to  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  of  the 
Ph.  L.  Every  fl.  oz.  represents  the  active 
principles  of  2  oz.  (s=  2  oz.  85  grs.,  avoir.)  of 
sarsaparilla  root.  In  other  wonls,  it  is  twice 
as  strong  as  the  root,  and  16  times  as  strong 
a4  the  decoction. 

2.  Alcoholic  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  7  oz. ; 
sherry,  }  pint;  rectified  sinrit,  \  pint;  dissolve, 
and  filter.    Strength  as  the  last. 

8.  (Bcral.)  Alcoholic  extract,  4  oz.;  sherry 
wine,  1  pint;  dissolve  and  filter.  About  3  fl.  drs., 
added  to  water,  1  pint,  form  an  extcmpora- 
neons  decoction. 

4.  (Quibourt.)  Alcoholic  extract,  4  oz. ; 
white  wine,  1  lb.  Strength  the  same  as  Nos.  1 
and  2  (nearly). 

6.  (Ueuing.)  Sorraparilla  (bruised,  10  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  6  pints;  macerate  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  120*^  Fahr.  for  six  hours,  and  strain ; 
repeat  with  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  water ; 
mix  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  in  china  vessels 
at  160°  Fahr.  If  reduced  to  10  fl.  oz.  (or  to  9 
fl.  ozn  with  1  fl.  oz.  of  rectified  spirit  added), 

1  fl.  dr.,  mixed  with  7  fl.  drs.  of  water,  will  be 
equal  to  the  decoction  of  the  usual  strength. 
If  reduced  to  6  fl.  oz.,  1  fl.  dr.  will  be  equal  to 

2  fl.  oz.  of  the  decoction. 

6.  The  bark  separated  from  sarsaparilla  root, 
2}  lbs.,  is  exhausted  with  water  as  last ;  the 
liquid  is  evaporated,  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
a  water  bath,  to  16  fl.  oz.,  and  when  cold, 
mixed  with  rectified  spirit,  4  fl.  oz.  Strength 
same  as  No.  1. 

7.  The  infnsion  in  No.  6  is  evaporated  to 
lOi  fl.  02.,  and  when  cold  mixed  with  sherry, 
i  pint;  in  a  week  the  clear  portion  is  de- 
canted from  the  sediment.  Strength  same  as 
No.  1. 

OhB.  The  fonnulsa  No.  1,  2,  6,  and  7,  have 
each  in  turns  been  extensively  employed  by  us 
in  the  laboratory,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.    See  LiQUOS  of  Sabsafabilla. 

Enence  of  Sanaparilla  (Componiid).    Syn, 

ESSEKTIA       8AB8APABILLJR      C0MP08ITA,       £. 

OAJr&E  c,  L.    Frtp,  1.  One  pint  of  l^o.  1,  %, 


$,  or  7  (oftow),  is  tritttraUd  wit 
prepared  from  meiereon  bark,  \ 
tract  of  liquorice,  4  ok.  ;  when  i 
turned  to  the  bottle^  and  easeof 
li  fl.  dr.,  and  oil  of  aBiifra^ 
added ;  the  whole  is  then  wdl  \ 
least  16  minutes,  and  after  a  wc 
clear  portion  is  decanted,  as  ha 
with  7ifl.dr8.  of  water,  forms  t 
compound  decoction  off  sarsapar 

2.  (Cadet)  SaraaparilU(M 
water,  q.  s.;  exhaust  the  rod 
macerations;  unite  the  liqonin 
to  10  fl.  bz. ;  strain*  and  add, 
alcohol  (-842)  and  tinctures  of 
mezereon,  of  each,  4  flL  drs.;  whii 
oil  of  sassafras,  12  drops;  extn 
2  drs. ;  agitate,  and  after  repos 
fore.  This  is  nearly  8  times  as 
SABSJB  cc' — Ph.  L.  The  t 
formula.  See  LiQUOB  OF 
(Compound). 

Essence  of  Sa^^Tory  Spices. 
pepper,  4  oz. ;  powdered  tnrme 
riander  seeds,  li  dr.  (aU  ground 
oil  of  pimento,  li  fl.  dr.;  oils  of 
cassia  and  caraway,  of  each, 
spirit,  1  pint;  digest,  with  agits 
night.    Very  fine. 

2.  Black  pepper,  8  oz.;  allspl 
megs  and  burnt  sugar,  of  eacli 
cassia,  coriander,  and  carawaj 
1  dr.  (all  bruised  or  ground) ; 
1  pint ;  digest,  with  agitation, 
14  days,  press,  and  filter.  Use 
ing.  When  made  with  proof  s] 
and  only  \  the  above  weight 

called  '  TDTCTUBB  OF  8AT0BT  8F 

Essence  of  Sen'na.    See  Liqi 
8I0N  (Concentrated). 
Essence  of  Smoke.    See  Wb 

8EKCB. 

Essence  of  So&p.  Sj/n.  Spi 
Shaving  fluid  ;  £8Fbit  db  & 
DE  8Ayoy,  Essence  boyalb  i 
babbe.  Ft.;  Esseittia  bapo^ 
saf0ni8  concentbata,  l.  f 
soap  (in  shavings),  4  oz. ;  procf 
dissolve,  and  add  a  little  perfoa 

2.  Venetian  soap,  |  lln  ;  salt  ( 
benzoin,  \  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine,  1 

3.  Best  soft  soap,  \  lb. ;  boiling 
dissolve,  cool,  and  add,  oils  of  cin 
verbena,  and  neroli.of  each,6d] 
in  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  mix  \ 
perfectly  transparent,  add  a  littl 
spirit,  or  filter  through  blotting 

06#.  This  alcoholic  solution  oil 
used  for  shaving,  and  is  veiy 
travelling,  as  a  good  lather  ma^ 
produced  without  the  trooUe  o 
soup-box.  Instead  of  the  aton 
drops  of  essence  of  musk  or  as 
drops  of  any  of  the  perfumed  spii 
of  attar  of  roses,  or  6  drops  of  a 
\  inA.XXc  «iii»Gv>^'d!L  ^S^x&ai)  xa  %dde 


B  Bivmt  to  dia  pnpmtios, 
dc  la  rooe,  &c 
ittt  Btmp,  8  o*. ;  arbonatc  of 
of  cpinti  12  ot.;  dinolre. 
TbiKJ  BT*  >D  DSCd  M  IHc- 


<  ■tiiiii  la  rtmmmtlc  paint, 

Bsrlw.  J^».  Sfibtt  ot  botf 
m^TRS  or  a.  B.,  &e.  Fnp. 
aaaa  th7™«<  "inter  taiorj, 
^  mwMt  liuil,  of  each  1  oi. ; 
id.),  Btid  nchalote,  of  each, 
tj  seed,  i  ca. ;  proof  spirit  or 
ig«st  for  10  d»yi        -  ' -' 


M    EeoracB 


gjiTOtmx 


iKT'sdat.    See  Esbekcb  or 

^rmta.      j^.    EasEKCK    or 
nxs.     From    pickled    spnito 
«■).  •■  EaaEHCE  Of  AxcHO- 
b  ia  caminoDlj  lold. 
we».     9ga.    Flcid  bxtbactt 

KSTU.    ABtEnS,    EXTBACTUU 

J^rp.     A  decoction  of  Uie 

tbe    black   ipmce-fir   (AhUi 


Vttd    t 


I   the 


mike  iprace   bc«r, 


■acki.  ^.  EsaESTiA  odoh- 
rep,  1.  Acetate  nf  tnorphia, 
of  pellitorj  tjt  Spain  (made 
ait),  2  fi.  01. ;  acetic  scid  (gla- 
JMolvc,  and  add  of  oil  of  clovea, 

)  Pcllitory,  i  lb. ;  eitrsct  of 
L. ;  nctifled  tpirit,  1  pint ;  digest 
wad  add.  of  hyponiCroas  ether, 
at,  iot-i  oil  of  cloves,  2  ilr>. 
ntalgic). 

Vhtn»».  Fnp.  Tlie  flowers 
itt  Aecp*!  or  cotton  nool,  im- 
tiicpvieit  oil  of  ben  or  of  olives, 
<■>!,  eloaelj  corered,  and  k^pt 
■  witer  bath ;  the  ftonen  arc 
ud  bmb  ones  nibstituted.  nnd 
I  mtil  the  oil  (scile  au  tvqe- 
teiUv  (tented.  Tho  irool  or 
^xed  with  the  pnreiit  spirit  of 
iOtd  in  ■  water  batli ;  or  it  is 
in  a  warm  dtnatioD,  end  in  a 
ti,  tor  MTeial  dajs,  during  the 
h  time  frequent  n^tntion  is 
a.  A  sioular  plan  is  followed 
laUon  of  etaences  of  jasmine, 
■  See  Spikit. 


K    Ah.    : 


,;buil 


cnrry  powder,  i  ot.;  digest  for  a  week.    Uted 
to  impart  the  davoQr  of  turtle  to  aonps  and 
gravies. 
"""    "  ofTyre.    SeeHuaDrE. 

ofTaid]^  ^/»-  EsstLsn*  tikills, 
TurcTDBB  T.  coircHfTSiTA,  L.  Prtp.  1.  V»- 
aiOa  (cut  nnall),  2  ot.  j  rectified  ipirit,  1  pint, 
digest  n  fortnight. 

2.  (WholcMle.)  Vanilln,  Slbs.;  rectified  spirit, 
1  goL;  pToceedu  for  ESSE^rcBormrsi.  Very 
superior. 

3.  Tanilla  (best),  i  lb.  i  ipiril  of  anibrette,  I 
qaart  j  cloves,  SO  gn, ;  grain  mnik,  7  gn. ;  as 
last.  Hnch  esteemed.  It  ia  chiefljr  lued  ai  a 
perfocne  and  for  flavouring. 

of   Verbe'n*.     Syn.   EsatofCB   0* 

88,    E.   or  CITKOXBLLB;    ESSEICTIA 

L.      Frtp.    1.  From  oil  of  lemon 
verbeoiB  (Andropojon  eilralum),  aa 


2.  To  the  Ust  add,  uf  essences  of  nmbergria 
and  bcrgamotte  (oil),  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.  j  ncruli) 
i  II.  dr. 

To  No.  1  add,  of  oils  of  lirender  and  bcr- 
gamotte. of  eacli,  t  dr. ;  essence  of  vanilla,  2  fli 
drs.     A  poiverfnl  and  refreshing  pernime. 

Essence  of  Tl'olet.  ^n.  Ebbrntia  ViolXi 
L.J  EsBEHCES  I1E8  TiotBTTES,  JTr.  See  Ea- 
iKCB  or  TuDEBOsB  and  Spibit. 

baanca  of  Tittle  Tayr.  ^h.  Ebsenck  ot 
TEiiTls;  EaBiHCE  m  vittib  vatb  double, 
Pr.  Prep.  l.Vittievajr  or  eu»cns(the  rootof 
Ar-dropogon  imiricalvi,  cut  small  and  bruised), 
3  lbs. ;  proof  spirit,  9  pint* ;  digctit  a  week,  add 
of  water,  G  pints,  and  the  next  day  distil  over  1 
gal.  of  essence. 

2.  To  tbe  last,  before  distilktion,  add,  of 
otto  of  rases,  \  dr. ;  eau  dc  melissc  (spirit  of 
balm),  i  pint;  and  proceed  as  before.     Uted 

a  perfume.     In  1831  it  was  much  employed 
Paris  OB  a  prophylactic  of  cliulcra. 
Easence,  Volatile  (Acetic).     Sg*.  PrsaBnx 

:ETI0   EBSBNCEi     E«BESTU   VOLITILIS    ACB- 

CA,  L.    Aromatic  vinegar. 

Essence,  Tolatile  (Anunoniaeal).    Syn.  Puir* 

'IHIACAI.  EB8EKCK,  ABOUATIC  AM- 
:. ;    ESSBHTIA  TOLATIUB,  E.  T.  AU- 

.,  E.  T.  ABouATiOA,  &e.,  L<    Prtp. 

I.  Oil  of  cinnamon,  6  drops  j  otto  of  roses,  IS 
drops ;  ml  of  cUjves,  1  fl.  dr. ;  essence  of  bcrga- 
motte, 2  A.  drs. ;  oil  of  lavender  (Mitcham),  4  11. 
drs. ;  essence  of  mnsk,  5  fl.  ilrs. ;  liquor  of  am- 
monia (strongest),  1  pint ;  mix  in  a  cold  place, 
and  shaicu  the  bottle  until  tlie  whole  is  com- 

3.  Essence  of  violets  and  ml  of  cinnamon,  of 
each,  13  drops  ;  iicroli,  essence  of  jasmine,  and 
otto  of  roses,  of  each  \  dr. ;  oil  of  lavender,  1 
ilr. ;  eswncc  royale  and  essence  (oil)  of  bcrga- 
motte. of  cMch,  2.1  dr*.;  liiiiior  of  ammonia 
(rtronRCst).  I  pint ;  as  the  last. 

3.  Oils  of  lemon  and  ber;;ainotte,  of  each,  E  ft. 

drs. ;  oil  uf  lavender,  l\  fl.  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  1 

fl.  dr. ;  oils  of  cassia  neroli,  clovel,  and  ccdrat, 

of  each,  i  II.  dr. ;  oil  of  sandal  wood,  IS  diOpB  \ 

•pmlaribBK>nilUqMorofamtaon^  (atrcwgcst),  1  pint. 
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4.  Eflsenoo  of  berp^motte,  6  fl.  drs. ;  oil  of  la- 
vender, 4  fl.  drs. ;  oil  of  cloves,  3  fl.  dn. ;  oil  of 
cassia,  1^  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  verbena  (lemon  grass), 
1  fl.  dr. ;  otto  of  rosos,  30  drops ;  liquor  of  am- 
monia, 18  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Redwood.)  Oil  of  bergamotte,  3  oz. ;  es- 
sence of  lemons,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  6  drs. ; 
essence  of  jasmine,  4  drs.;  oil  of  sassafras,  3  drs. ; 
oil  of  neroli,  2  drs. ;  otto  of  rqpes,  li  dr. ;  oil  of 
origanum  and  essence  of  ambergris,  of  each,  1 
dr. ;  musk,  20  grs. ;  macerate  for  a  week,  and 
decant  the  clear  portion.  It  is  added  to  the 
strongest  liquor  of  ammonia  in  proportion  of  1^ 
oz.  to  the  pmt. 

Obs.  The  above  are  used  to  fill  smelling- 
bottles.  Tlioy  ore  all  very  fragrant  and  re- 
freshing. 

Enence,  Ward'i.    See  Headache  Essence. 

Essence  of  Water-fen'nel.    Sifn,  £s8E>'tia 

FHELLANDBI   AQUATICI,    E.  PCENICITLIS   A.,  L. 

Prep,  (Cottcreaa.)  Water-fennel  seeds  (fine- 
leaved  water-hemlock,  bruised),  1  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  4  fl.  oz. ;  digest.  Narcotic  and  pectoral. 
— Dose.  5  to  25  drops,  combined  with  bark ; 
in  phthisis,  &c. 

Essence,  Westphalian.  Essence  of  smoke, 
E.  07  wood-bmoee,  Camukian  essence, 
SaiOKiNG  fluid;  Essentia  fuliginis,  &c., 
L.  Prep,  1.  Crude  or  empyreumatic  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  1  pint;  sugar  colouring,  2  oz. ; 
dissolve,  and  in  a  week  decant  the  clear 
portion. 

2.  Tar,  3  drs.;  sugar  colouring,  2  oz.;  hot 
crude  pyroligneous  acid,  1  pint ;  agitate  con- 
stantly for  1  hour,  and  after  repose  decant  the 
clear  ^lortion. 

8.  Acetic  acid  (Ph.  L.),  1  pint;  creasote,  5 
drs. ;  mix.     Wliitc. 

4.  Barbadous  tar,  \  oz. ;  burnt  sugar  and 
common  salt,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  strong  pickling 
vinegar,  ^  pint;  port  or  older  wine,  |  pint;  di- 
gest as  before.  Inferior  to  the  preceding. 
Used  to  impart  a  smoky  flavour  to  meat,  fish, 
&c.,  by  brushing  it  over  them,  or  adding  a 
little  to  the  brine  in  which  they  are  pickled. 

Essence  of  WormVood.  S^n,  Essentia 
AMABA,  E.  ABSINTHII,  L.  Prep,  1.  Extract  of 
wormwood,  4  oz. ;  oil  of  wormwood,  1  oz. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  I  pint;  digest  a  week,  and  filt(T. 
Tonic,  stomachic,  and  vermifuge. — Dose,  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful. 

2.  (Van  Mons.)  Tincture  of  wormwood,  1 
pint ;  salt  of  wormwood,  6  drs. ;  extract  of 
wormwood,  1  dr. ;  digest  as  before. — Dose,  } 
to  li  fl.  dr. 

Fla^vonring  Essences.  iSy».  Culinaby  es- 
sences, Sficb  b..  Essences  fob  the  table, 
&c.  Those  used  by  cooks,  confectioners,  liqueur- 
ists,  &c.,  are  all  made  by  either  dissolving  1  fl. 
oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  particular  sub- 
stance in  1  pint  of  rectified  spirit,  or  by  di- 
gesting 4  to  6  oz.  of  the  bruised  spice,  or  5  to 
10  oz.  of  the  dried  herb,  in  a  like  quantity  (1 
pint)  of  spirit.  The  first  method  is  preferable, 
from  being  the  least  troublesome,  and  yielding 
the  Gnest  jirodtict.    They  are  commouAy  Av 


boiled  '  QOVGEXTRLTXD  ISIErCl  0 

inferior  article^  vended  nnder  tl 
*BS8ENC18  ov  culdtabt  hibm»' 
TINCTUKXS/   '  TIKCTDBB8  FOE  n 

&C.,  are  prepared  from  half  the  sh 
of  oil  or  spice,  infused  in  a  pint  o 
or  British  bnmdy.  The  prin^ 
of  this  dass  are  the  essences  of  s 
way,  cardamomSp  cassia,  cayemMi 
cinnamon,  doves,  conanderseed,! 
ginger,  lemon  peel,  mace,  marjor 
orange  peel,  peppermint,  spes 
basil,  and  the  like.  The  whole 
employed  to  flavour  soups,  gr 
meats,  pastry,  wines,  mailed  wi 
&c. 

Essences,  Flower.  Those  for  « 
formulffi  are  not  given  in  this  wc 
of  them  be  made  (rom  the  essen' 
flowers  and  rectified  spirit,  as  tli 
digesting  the  flowers  (crushed  or 
5  lbs.,  in  proof  spirit,  2  galls.,  f c 
and  then  drawing  over,  by  disti 
For  the  essences  of  those  flowers 
strongly  odorous,  the  spirit  tbi 
distilled  from  a  like  quantity 
second,  and  a  third  time,  or  even 
essences  of  other  organic  substan* 
grant  principles  are  volatile,  nu 
in  the  same  manner.  A  small  qi 
other  odorous  essence  is  freqne 
the  product,  to  enrich  or  modify 
See  Flowebs  and  Essences  by 

Essences,  Fra'grant.  See  Flo 
(above).  Essentia  Odobata,  Pei 

Essences,  Fruit.    Sec  Essenc 

PlNE-APFLE,  JaBOONELLS,  &C 

Essences  by  Infti'sion.  This 
perfumers,  is  commonly  appliei 
seuccs,  eaux,  and  csprits,  which 
by  digestins^  the  ingredients  in  t 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  aroma,  in 
those  obtained  by  'distillation,'  c 
or  *  pressure.'  Thus,  the  essenc 
obis,  muse,  and  vanilla,  are  ol 

Essences,  Yi'nons.  Sifn,  Ess 
L.  These  are  prepared  in  a  simi 
wines  (vina)  of  the  pharmacopa 
times  the  usual  quantity  of  ioj 
the  very  strongest  sherry  wine, 
to  7  fl.  drs.  of  wine  or  water  (pn 
only),  forms  an  extemporaneom 
the  officinal  tina  medicata. 
above  are  largely  used  in  dispc 
travellers.    See  Liquob  and  W] 

Essentia  Bi'na.    See  Coloubi 

Essentia  Odora'ta.  Pnp,  1.  C 
1  dr. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and 
each,  i  dr.;  neroli,  20  drops;  es 
fl.  drs.;  rectified  spirit,  i  pint; 

2.  (Redwood.)    English  ml  o 

drops;  oil  of  cloves,  32  drops; 

peel,  16  drops;  oil  of  borgano 

spirit  of  nitre,  of  each,  8  drops  j 

1  sandal- wood,  neroli,  and  otto  of 
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■tnoo  of  kiiilwr^*  lad  tnt»k,  of 
honey  *«t«r,  8  ox.;  mii.  TJtrd 
for  the  liuidkordiief,  Ac.  The 
u  muHccuirilj  cotnplictted  and 

kanfflTft.  Vrrp.  1.  Onin  mnak 
f  Pera,  of  each,  10  (fn, ;  ciyct,  4 
lom,  5  ilropi ;  oil  of  rhodiam,  3 
f  tortw  (dried  bj  k  dall-red  hent 
i  dr.;  rectified  ipirit  (itroogcst), 
centa  for  11  days,  ind  poor  off 

4u>diilm  and  baUam  of  Pcni,  of 
lil  of  clovd,  1  ilr. ;  (pirit  of  am- 
ra.;  »icncc  of  eivrt  and  Tanilla, 
.  01. ;  euence  of  miuk,  G  fl.  oz. ; 
IkTeiider,  verbena,  nnd  caaBJa,  of 
i.  Aa  lut.  Both  ate  very  plcn- 
,  and  povrnfnl  pcrfniaos  for  per- 


X  SALT  OF  lEVOHS.  >!^u. 
an  \  Sal  i.iii05r»,  L.  The  pre- 
)  nndrr  thia  Dnmc  ia  mode  by 
I  erf'  tartar  (liitartratr  of  potuisa) 
■  vei|;ht  nf  talt  nf  onrel  (quad- 
lotana},  both  in  fine  powder.  It 
am:  froiC  atnin^  lu:.,  from  linen, 
L  little  of  it  on  thi'  part  moistened 
atcr.  It  iap<HioDoui,if  iwallowcil 

I,  A  ipcriea  of  cnsraTiug,  in 
»pi  ia  formed  on  the  plate  by  the 

acid,  or  sumc  other  finid,  inEtcad 
out  by  the  i^rer. 
he  ORDRCART  FKocicsa  ov  irrcmsu 
EOTcred  with  'etcblns  ground'  (an 
g  rinuxh),  and  the  desipi  U 
a  the  mttal  through  the  ground, 
'  a  pointed  tool  of  itecl  rnltrtl  the 
idle '  or  *  point. '  A  lioTilcr  of  wax 
(d  mniid  the  plnte,  uud  tlie  '  liicin)*' 
1  DO,  and  allowed  to  remain  (ill  tlic 

ln«t  portion*  of  the  desiiin  nrc 

'Utten  in.'  The  eti-hing  (laid  ia 
d  all  tlie  plab.-  vnahcd,  mid  llie 
'rtopptdont'  with  llrunnwick  bini'k 
>m^;  the  aolvcnt  in  n^aiu  jxnired 
xred  to  reroain  until  the  Uiiiit  por- 
I  ttpoaed  linea  are  jufliciently  deep, 
•dd  ii  af^in  poured  off,  and  the 
M  ii  repcoti-^l  till  tin.-  veiy  darkest 
adon  are  sulliciently  'bitten  in.* 
ii  then  cleaned,  and  is  ready  to  Iw 
BL   Oceaiionally  the  etched  dcsi;^ 

In  finiihinff   toaclici    »ttb    the 

ti  htcibI  TBiietieii  of  ctchinp',  of 
>  (gUowing  ara  tbe  ptincipal: — 
■n  k.  ion  aHorxD,  irbcn  a  roat- 


preaKd  on  by  tbe  point  or  pencil,  and  tlio 
copper  bencatii  bceomeH  eipcsod,  and  is  then 
acted  on  by  the  acid.  Tlio  effect  rc«omb1oB 
that  of  clialk  or  pencil  drawinRS. — Stiitliko, 
or  ciecntluit  the  dcsipi  in  dots  inilead  of 
line*.— AQCiiisTj  or  aqtatist,  a  modo  of 
etching  on  copper  for  producing  an  effect  re- 
■rmbliug  a,  drawing'  in  Indian  ink.  It  is  per- 
formed by  Biftirig  powdered  aiplialtuui  or  lac 
resin  on  the  plate,  previously  slightly  greased, 
anil,  after  shaking  off  the  loose  powder,  gently 
hcnting  it  over  a.  clintfing  dldh ;  on  cooling,  tho 
lights  are  covered  with  turpentine  vnTDisli 
coloured  with  lampblack,  by  menns  o!  a  huir 
pencil,  and  a  rim  of  wai  being  placed  roond 
the  plate,  n  mixture  of  '  aijuafortis '  and  water 
"  poured  on  it,  and  ulloved  to  remain  for  5  or 

ndnutci,  when  it  ia  poured  off,  tbu  platu 
dried,  Hnd  recourse  bad  to  the  pencil  ns  before. 
The  proceM  of  'Btopping'  and  'etching'  ia 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  darkest 
shades  arc  produced.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
□ling  aapbaltum,  au  atcoboUc  solution  of  sliell- 
Ibu  or  gum  mastic  is  poured  over  tlic  platf', 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction;  this  varuiah 
forms  a  fdm,  whicli,  on  drying,  IcsTea  innu- 
nierable  cracks  or  minuta  fissures  ttirongh 
hieb  the  acid  acts  on  the  plntc.  Tbe  Ane- 
CSS  or  coarseness  of  the  grain  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  powdered 
asphsltum,  or  on  the  quantity  of  matter  dis- 
solved ia  the  spirit  croploycd  to  form  the 
ground. 

The  fluids  employed  for  'biting  in'  the  de- 
signa  vary  conaidcrably,  almost  eveij'  artist 
liHTiuf;  luH  own  receipt.  Aquafortis,  mora  or 
less  dilated,  is,  however,  (tenerally  employed 
fbr  covi'Kit,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of 
pyroliinieona  acid,  for  etching  on  BtKEL;  but 
any  flnid  that  rapidly  disaolTes  the  metal  may 
be  used  fur  tbe  jnirirasc.  The  '  etching  groond ' 
may  lie  fonncil  of  any  snbstauei^  capable  of 
resisting  tbe  action  of  the  etelilng  fluid,  and 
wbicb  is,  at  tile  snniu  time,  lufficiently  soft  to 
allow  of  tbe  free  use  of  tlic  needle  or  ptnat,  and 
auflii'ietitly  solid  to  prevent  an  Injury  to  the 
de.'-i)(n  durin;;  tlio  '  acrutching  in.' 

In  ETCiu.NU  ON  OLAKa,  tlie  frround  is  laid 
on,  anil  the  di'eigii  'scratebcd  in  '  in  the  nsuol 
way,  when  lii|uiil  ]iydn)ftuoric  ucid  is  applied, 
or  the  ghiKS  is  rx|Hia(i1  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
IliiorU'  acid  !.'as.  The  former  renders  the  lar- 
I'aco  ut  tbe  etching  transparent,  tlw  latter 
opaiiuv.  A  simple  iiioililiciition  of  tlie  process 
ia  III  T.'ct  the  dciugn  with  sulpburie  add,  and 
then  bi  sprinkle  on  some  tlnely  pulverised 
rtnor  spar  (flnorido  of  calcium),  hj  wbleh 
inraus  liyilnilliTorii^  ucid  is  sut  free  and  utteclii 
the  gbL-^a.  Tbia  inethod  may  he  very  easily  ap- 
plied to  the  graduation  of  glass  Tessels.  ther- 
moinuttT  tuU's,  &c. 

A  itii'ii)  \u;TnoD  or  ETcniso  as  inos  ob 
kti:i:t.,  i-.i|iable  of  vi'ry  f;cner7il  aplllil^llti'ln,  is 
III  f iJlDu-jd .- — "'J'Jif  metal  ia  warmed  until  it  ' 
mjmlili'  ut  muUiiig  a  pieco  of  bv««'  i 
etebiiin;  gromtd,'    wli&fa    !■    tlMn    r 
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riil)1)0(l  ovor  it,  sn  ns  to  form  a  thin  and  cvon  I  flQid,  and  'stopping  oat'  puti  of 
coiitiiif;;  whtMi  cold,  the  design  is  '  scratched  !  the  required  gradation  in  tinti  n 


in'  m  the  coinmoii  way;  a  little  powderc<l 
iodine  is  then  8])rinkled  on  the  exposed  pnrt^ 
and  lit  the  Buniu  time  a  few  dro])s  of  water  arc 
addiHl,  and  the  two  worked  into  a  liquid  paste 
with  a  cnmel-hiiir  penril.  ITio  paste  is  then 
moved  ahout  over  the  intended  etchingi  for  a 
period  varying  from  one  to  five  minutes,  ae- 
ronliii^  to  the  depth  of  the  lines  retpiired  to 
be  ]>rofhiced.  Afterwards  the  whole  is  removed, 
and  n^ipplied,  &(*.,  as  with  the  usual  etching 
fluids.  The  same  ctching-iioste,  by  l>ein^  kept 
for  a  frw  days,  aj^ain  actiuircs  the  proiK»rty  of 
dissolving  iron,  and  may  be  used  agnin  and 
again ;  but  independently  of  this,  the  iodide  of 
iron  formed  during  the  process,  if  rapidly 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  clean  iron  vessel  by 
a  moderate  heat,  and  pinced  in  stoppered  bot- 
tles, will  sell  for  more  than  the  originnl  cost  of 
the  iodine.  To  travellers  and  amateurs  who 
auiuso  themselv(>s  with  the  deliprhtful  art  of 
etching,  iodine,  from  its  portnbility  and  con- 
venience, will,  doubtless,  prove  invalnablc. 
We  have  adopted  it  with  considerable  success, 
and  have  found  it  especially  useful  in  marking 
surgical  instniments,  razors,  nnd  other  edge 
tools.  We  ]mhlished  this  method  many  years 
ago.  Several  parties  have  since  availed  them- 
selves of  onr  suggestions  and  formula?,  hut 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  from  which  they  obtained  them." 
(A.  J.  Cooley.) 

Etching,  Electro-.  Tins  mode  of  etching, 
which  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
ordinary  mode,  is  based  upon  the  destructive 
action  of  certain  'anions*  during  'electrolysis.*^ 
If  two  plates  of  copper  be  connected  with  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  pinced 
in  a  vessel  containing  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  plate  connected  with  the  coi)per  of 
the  battery  will  be  attacked  by  the  anion  oxygen 
which  is  released  during  the  decomposition  of 
the  acid.  This  destructive  action  can  lx» 
localised  at  pleasure  by  covering  certain  parts 
of  the  phitc  with  a  protecting  stratum  of  var- 
nish, ordinary  'etching  ground'  for  instance. 
In  the  practice  of  electro-etching,  the  drawing 
is  •  scratched  in  '  in  the  usual  wav  tiiroujrh  an 
ordinary  ground ;  a  stout  wire  is  then  soldered 
to  the  plate,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  back  of 
the  plate,  is  coated  with  sealing-wax  varnisli. 
Thus  prepared,  the  }>late  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
*  deeompo8iti(m  cell '  opposite  a  plate  of  some- 
what similar  size,  and  the  two  are  connected 
respectively  with   the  copper  and  zinc  of  a 


The  exact  duration  of  the  varimii 
well  aa  their  number,  most,  of  coaaiyl 
lated  by  circnmstancet.  See  Excmw] 
(below). 

Etching  FlnldB.    1.  (For  coFFn.) 
'aquafortis,'  2|  fl.  oz.;  water,  6  fl.' 

b.  To  tlie  last  add  of  vcrdigrii^  1< 
2|  fl.  oz. ;  diasolre.    For  light 

c.  (Eau  fobtx, — Callot  and  7 
sal-ammoniac,  sea  salt,  and  rexdiiDx^i 
4  oz.;  vinegar  (pyroligneoni  aod), 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  diaiolTey  boil 
minutes  in  a  glazed  or  stoneware 
and  decant  the  clear  portion.    Cmi 
last. 

d.  Water  ocidulatt^d  with  bq1| 
Used  in  the  process  of  dectro-eteUng: 

2.  (For  STEEL.) — a.  From  iodine^  1 
filings  or  wire,  i  dr. ;  water,  4  fl.  ot. 
1)6  kept  in  a  stopprnd  bottle,  DDtQ 
for  use. 

b.  From  iodine,  3  dm. ;  iodide  of 
1  dr.;  proof  spirit^  1  fl. oz.;  water, 2 
the  last. 

r.  (Mr.  Turrel.)    Pyroligncons  ae3d.4i 
alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  1  fl. oz.;  miz,i 
of  nitric  acid  or  double  aquafortis  (sp.g&] 

1  fl.  oz. 

d.  From  hydrochloric  acid,  5  parti; 
95  parts;  mix,  and  add  the  liquid  to 
hit  ion  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  1  port,  in 
50  parts. 

e.  A  solution  of  common  salt     ZMI 
process  of  electro-etching. 

Etching  Ground.  S^n,  ETcnnro  tj 
J^rep.  1.  Bees'  wax,  5  parts;  Unwed 
jiart ;  nielti.'d  together. 

2.  (Callot's  Uabd  vabntbh,  Fuomi 
v.,  Florencr  v.)  iVom  linseed  oil  nim 
tic,  equal  ])art8,  melted  together. 

3.  (Callot's  Soft  varvish.)  fVon  M 
oil,  4  oz. ;  gum  benzoin  and  white  wsi^afil 
i  oz. ;  lK)il  to  two  thirds.  ^ 

4.  (Lawrence.)  White  wax,  2  ot.;  fel 
pitch  and  Burgundy  jiitch,  of  tadk  ft  J 
melt,  add  by  degrees,  of  powdered  aiph4| 

2  oz. ;  and  boil  tc^cther,  until  a  pite^  ^ 
tboi-oughly  cold,  will  break  by  bdqg  1 
double  2  or  3  times  between  the  fiageni  1 
pour  it  into  warm  water,  make  it  into  Hl 
balls,  and  place  each  of  them  in  s 
tafletj'  for  xisc. 

Obs,    TL(>  ])rcceding  compositioM 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  platei^ 


'  Daniell's  cell,'  or  the  silver  and  zinc  of  a  i  made  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  tlwB 

•  Smee's  cell.* »    After  about  ten  minutes  the 

plate  is  removed,  washed,  and  dried;  and  when 

the  'fine  work'  has  been  stopped  out  with 

Brunswick  black,  it  is  returned  for  another 

space  of  ten  minutes.   By  alternately  exposing 

the  plate  to  the  action  of  the  decomposing 


'  free  KlJECT£OLTM«  and  F.LKCTtOT\rr,  vonct  Vi«^v\v.v\ 
if??/.  "^ 

'  9vc  Voltaic  Klkctkicitt. 


their  even  diffusion  being  promoted  by  ^ 
bing  them  with  a  wad  of  cotton.  Tlo««  ■ 
arc  white  arc  then  generally  blackeoed  €M^ 
surface  by  skilfully  passing  them  qy**^ 
smoky  flame  of  one  or  more  ouxBei^  hy  J^ 
the  marks  of  the  etching  point  on  the  ■PI 
metal  art>  ix*ndcrcd  tlie  more  Tisiblfs>  . 


ETIIElllX— ETIIIUl'S. 


Ckstkar'UM.  5w.  JEtuwjt  cax-  ETEEBOLE.  Tlie  yellowinb,  ollj  liijulJ, 
L.  JV^.  (ffittinger.)  From  ronD[n^  tLo  retiiliial  portion  of  liglit  ml  of 
itluridfi^  1  put;  etber,  Spnrti;  j  wine,  afler  it  liaa  di?iJOdit«I  it>  eUieria.  It 
atber  for  3  or  4  dajri,  und  the  i  is  lighter  thuD  watcc ;  is  frccl;  lolabls  in  both 
VMtd.  Vttd  u  B  Tcdcant,  &c.  j  alfohol  and  etliurj  anJ  ha*  n  rather  high  boil- 
■"^Ae,  Thij  nnae  w«i  applied  by  ing- point.  Sec  HrnEuiH  and  Oil  of  Wish. 
na  to  tbe  cdi/)uiie  or  olefuvt  |  STHI01T1C  ACID.  Prp/i.  An  olcoholiu  lo- 
Tn  UQriD;'  and  afterwaTdi.  by  '  Intioii  of  the  ci^ttal*  of  Hulpliute  of  carbylc  ia 
Mlliimn,  to  cuLOBoroBV,  vhicli ,  ili1uU<d  witli  wutcr,  thu  whiifa  ncutrnligcil  with 
r  an  alo^iolie  lolntion  of  chloride  carbonntu  of  barytii,  t1u<  liltcreil  liqniil  GTB]in> 
L  It  now  foimi  one  of  tho  ijDa-  r  rntod  by  a  very  gi'utlu  bent  to  a  Binnll  bulk, 
ralorm.  The  mciliriual  '  chlobic  j  and  a  large  <|u;intitj  of  ulrahol  ndJcd ;  tho 
be  iliapt  ia  a  aolotion  of  chloro- 1  prvripitutc  (ecliioimti'  it  biirytii)  ii  treated 
■,  in  rectifltd  ipirit,  8  part*;  of  ;  (caationaly)  with  diluto  unlpliu: ' 


KliMt'tad.     Formed  b;  the  action 
im  oo   pore 
ig  continaed. 


iric  neid  (avrad- 
■A  in  withdrawn. 


■>»),  by  whii-h  the  biiryta  in  withur 
>   and  ethionic  ucld  teft  in  eolation. 

Prop.,  J^e.  Ethionic  acid  closely  rcscinblea 
1  Bulpliovinic  acid.  Jt  ia  dccouiposcd  by  heat, 
iner.  ttiieii  me  Its  ults  (ethlonatt's),  however,  differ  coin- 
I  heavy,  oity  pro- 1  pietvly  from  thu  iialphiivinul«B.  They  are  ull 
n'nEk),  smelliutr  '  aotublc  in  wutcr,  unit  iire  Hud  to  be  aiibydrouH. 
ii  formed.  By  the  bUU  furtiier  j  The  ethiiinatea  uf  ummoaiu,  putaasa,  and  foda, 
orine,  aidiil  by  lanlight,  a  wtiite,  cryatullipc  readily ;  those  uf  load,  baryta,  lime, 
■ulKtancc  (pen TIC ULOKI NETTED  '  and  the  other  eurthii,  are  nucryslallisuljle.  Sea 
■poaod  rcsemblinj;  tciquichkiriih: ,  Uetbionic  Aciu,  and  btloa. 
obtained.  |      ETHIOII'IC    ABETDBIDE.     Prep.    l>un< 

'ptMw,  SjiK.  TmcTTiu  ccput  and  dry  olcBunt  gas  ia  pjssi'd  over  anhydrous 
CBZBEi,  L.  Frrp.  (Vati  Moua.)  I  aulpharic  acid  ('sulphuriu  auhydrido'J  con- 
copper,  fi  parts,  und  chlorldi'  uf  tainud  in  n  U-ahuped  tube. 
uta,  are  tritumted  toj^L'tlier,  aud  |  I'rop.,  Sic.  Whi'n  thua  prodaced,  it  is  in 
digested  in  ether,  3  iir -1  iwls,  <  tvhitr,uii1ky  erystnlH,  whiuliKpcGdilydcliquoaco 
chluridc  of  e^pvr  ji  diiaolvcd. —  j  in  thv  air,  t;ivi"g  rise  to  cthiouii;  acid.  It 
3  drops;  ill  ('pite|uy,  Le.  is  slmilur  iu  apjK'uraiK'i',  and  probubly  iden- 

ttj^.  S*a.  UxtDB  or  UKTDVL,  ticul  with, '  sulphaU'  of  riirbyle,'  which  result* 
1,  )lintci/-Liiii!B:  .Ktueu  ue-  Irani  thu  ubsuqiiiou  of  tin;  vaiHiur  of  unhy- 
~  ■■  .....    j^jj^  solplinric  ui'id  by  absolute  alcohol. 

"THIOPS.      Sun.  .I^niorii.  Ii.     A  nauio 
a  by  thu  uhler  chvuiistii  to  s^vcnil  black 
[   powthTH,  on  uiTiiunt  of  their  colour,  nnil  still 
uccasioiinlly  eiajiloyi'd  in  meilinil  worlta. 

Ethiopa.QTapbi'tic   A^n.  Kthiof^  Oi  pli'31< 

moo ;    .ETUlOFd    QBAFUITICI'3,    L.       Fiom 

,   plumbnifo,  2   jiarts;  ijuicksilvGr,  1  part;  tri. 

:   tnratcil  to^th^r  until  tlie  globules  diaappear. 

— Dote.    5  tu  10  grs.;  in  hcrpca,  and  somo 

I   other  olistinatc  skin  diseuscx. 

Etiiiopi,  Hartial.    Dlack  oiidc  of  iron,  pre- 

.   pared  by  keepin;;  iron  filings  uniler  water, 

:   and  occiiuonally  fihakiii);  theiu.     It  is  washed 

'"    k'uter,  ilriiil  as  (juickly  us  possible,  and 

vi'J  fniui   the   air,  to  prevent  liirthiT 

ion.      Fiirmcriy   much  esteemed    on  a 


Pftp.     From   woinl-spirlt, 
ntiatcil   sulphuric  ucid,  \  partsj 
ett,  apply  heat,  pans  thu  cvulvi'd   | 
lie  ether)  through  a  little  ttroug   \ 
foUssa,  and  then  collect  it  uv 
He  HrtnrL. 
MttefKitTou.    SocSfiiuts. 

takad.       Slf».   .ElllEB    LOTl'l!, 

Hhr,  agitated   Urtt  witli  ^  or 
gtaoM  of  dialjlled  water,  and  a  few   - 
■rtoiata  of  potasiu,  or  a  few  ilrups 
be;  and  after  doaintation,  again 
riA  ahkc  quantity  of  Hiitir  only,   i 
■kilatiaDa.    For  otlier  puqsiscs  the   i 
>tiiitterwirdiidigi.iit«(lon  chloride   i 
k  to  deprive  it  of  n.-taiiiid  water. 
n.     jijw.    Caufbou   of  oil   Oi 
. nlUila,  white,  ctyatidllnc  aubxtauec.    . 

^Gtbc  dl  of  wine  wht'u  left  in  a       Ethiops,  Min'eraL    SgA.  ETStora  u 
te  iiir  MDie  time.    It  is  isomeric   .I^tiiiufs  uiheiealib,  llTiiUAuaYiti  m 
"kud  rvceived  its  nuuia  from  Uic  I  UEiDU  cuu  HVU'iU'iiK.  \i.     Dluek  sulj>linrct 
•  of  ita  hiiinK    the    buac    r>r    the  ,  of  mercury,  villi  cxifss  ofauiphur. 
0"pnaada.    Accordiug  to  this  hy-  ■      {Tyain/s.)     Oxide   of   mercury  (preiwreil 

«K  ia  a  bydiat*)  of  ethi>riu.  i  by  diiiiuiimHin';  caliiuii'l  with  an  cijiiivnliut 
hHUEast  pcuima  and  platen;  is  i  proi>»rtioii  ol'  li(jiiur  of  potasEa  t^)  wbii'li  :i 
IMUli  b  11106111  and  ether;  rus..'s  '  liltlD  li.juor  uf  nniiuouin  k.s  been  adiU'd)uiul 
'^mAiil^ateOlftJthr.l  aiiJia.'aonvravt  mlyhar,  L'qual  pjrts,  tritur.tU'i\  Uf 
■^iiM  jnjB-.    32ff  egrtUJt  arejgetber.     Tim  m  n.'(roiumcniIeil  as  ku  uUkwu^ 
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fiubgtiinlo  for  the  old  nntl  wncortom  propnra- 
tioii  coiumoiily  sold  unilcr  the  nuiiio  of  Ethlops 
mineral,  it  \»,  however,  of  more  thau  donhle 
the  usual  strength,  and  should  thcreforo  be 
taken  in  proportionate  doses.  See  MsBCUiiY 
(Sulphuret). 

Ethiops,  Yegfetable.  Syn,  yETniOFSTEOETA- 
BILI8,  PuLYis  qusbcCb  mabikjs,  L.  BladdcT 
HTack  {Fucus  vesiculosus),  burned  in  a  dose 
vessel  till  it  becomes  black  and  friable.  Used 
in  brouchocelc,  scrofula,  &c.  Like  burnt 
sponge,  it  owes  its  virtues  to  the  presence  of  a 
very  minnte|qnantity  of  iodine. — Dose,  20  grs. 
to  1  dr.,  or  more,  made  into  an  electuary  with 
honey  or  sugar. 

ETHYL.  CoHj.  Sj/ti.  Ethtle.  The  hydro- 
carbon assumed  to  bo  the  radical  of  the  ether- 
compounds  (ethyl-Bcries).  A  body  containing 
carlion  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated by  the  fonnula  of  ethyl,  2(C2H^,  has 
been  obtained  by  exposing  dry  iodide  of  ethyl 
in  sealed  tubes  for  several  hours  to  the  action 
of  finely  divided  zinc,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
320°  to  338''  Fahr.  In  tins  reaction  the  iodine 
of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  combines  with  the  zinc, 
and  the  hydrocarbon  supposed  to  be  ethyl  is  set 
free.  On  opening  the  sealed  tubes  and  allow- 
ing the  gas  (which  is  a  mixture  of  the  *  ethyl* 
and  certtiin  secondary  products)  to  pass  into  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  t<;mperaturo  of  which  is 
kept  below  — 9°  Fuhr.,  the  *  ethyl '  condenses 
to  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Hitherto  no 
compound  ether  has  been  produced  from  the 
*  ethyl  *  thus  prepared. 

According  to  the  beautiful  theory  of  Licbig, 
ethyl  is  a  '  salt-basyle,'  forming  '  haloid  Halts ' 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  ;  its  oxide 
is  ether,  and  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide  alcohoL 
The  compound  ethers  may  be  compared  with 
ordinary  salts  in  which  the  metal  is  replaced 
by  the  radical  ethyl. 

Ethyl,  Oxide  of.    (CoHg^p.    5y«.    Ethek, 

SULPHrniC  ETHEH,   i'^XHEU  (B.   P.),  -*]ther 

srLPnuRicrs  (Ph.  E.  D.  &  U.  S.),  JR,  eectifi- 

CATU8,iE.TITBI0LICUS,  M.  8PIRITUS  VITRIOLI 

prLCis,  L.  A  colouriess,  highly  volatile, 
fragrant,  inflammable  liquid,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
It  was  not  known  before  the  13th  century. 

Prep,  There  are  two  methods  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  other.  The  one  is  by  mix- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ingredients  at  once,  and 
immediately  subjecting  them  to  distillation  at 
a  proper  temperature ;  the  otlier  is  by  adding 
the  alcohol  in  a  slender  streamlet  to  the  acid, 
previously  heated  to  the  etherifying  point. 
The  fonmer,  though  less  economical,  is  the  one 
more  generally  employed. 

1 .  Rectified  spirit,  3  lbs.;  sulphuric  acid,  2  lbs.; 
carbonate  of  potassa  (previously  ignited),  1  oz. ; 
])Our  2  lbs.  of  the  spirit  into  a  ghiss  retort,  add 
the  acid,  and  place  the  vessel  on  a  sand  bath, 
so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  ether,  as  it  forms,  pass  over  into 
a  welUcoolcd  receiver ;  continxio  tlic  distiWatioTv 
nntil  a  heavier  fluid  begins  to  pass  over,  t\veti 


lower  the  heat,  add  the  romainde 
and  distil  ns  before ;  mix  the  di 
together,  pour  ofT  the  niperoatai 
the  carbonate  of  potasia,  and 
sionally  for  one  hoar;  finally,  di 
from  a  largie  retort,  and  keep  it 
pered  bottle.    Sp.  gr.  *750. 

2.  The  stroiigeflt  ml  of  vitriol, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  q.  a.  (abont  I 
to  reduce  its  sp.  gr.  to  1*780 ;  ■ 
may  be  easily  obtained  by  ^sti 
of  the  ether,  if  required.  The  t 
then  connected  with  a  vessel  f  nl 
at  least  90},  by  means  of  a  sma 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock ;  the 
which  should  be  of  glass,  and  so 
it  just  dips  into  the  mixture  of 
hoi.  Heat  is  next  applied,  and 
the  still  raised  to  the  boiling-p 
as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  full  < 
mences  the  stop-cock  of  the  syph 
turned,  so  as  to  allow  the  alcoh< 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the 
exactly  at  the  same  level ;  or, ' 
to  supply  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
to  that  of  the  liquid  which  di 
careful  manipulation  tho  whole 
which  enters  the  retort  passes  on 
water,  and  this  decomposition  pi 
time,  and  would  continue  for 
period,  did  not  the  sulphuric  j 
become  too  weak  to  form  etl 
gradual  absorption  of  the  sup 
contained  in  the  alcohol.  AVen 
or  practicable  to  use  absolute  nl 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  p 
would  maintain  the  ]x>wer  of  p 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
qiumtity  of  alcohol  that  may  thi 
is  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  1 
process,  while  neither  sulphuroc 
rinic  acid,  nor  sweet  oil  of  wim 
and  the  residual  liquid  of  the  d 
tinues  limpid,  and  has  only  a  pah 
This  is  termed  the  *  continuous,' 
method.  (Tliis  process  is  simibi 
in  the  B.  P.) 

3.  Alcohol  of  90S,  five  parts* 
oil  of  vitriol,  9 parts,  in  a  vessclof 
immersed  in  cold  water;  tlio  i 
introduced  into  a  still  orrctort^  i 
state  of  ebullition  as  rapidly  i 
before.  A  fresh  quantity  of  ale 
bulk  to  the  liquid  distilled  over, 
to  the  liquid  in  the  still,  and  dii 
had  recourse  to.  As  much  cone 
liolic  solution  of  potassa  as  will 
ceptible  alkaline  reaction  is  n 
distilled  liquor,  which  is  then  n 
heat  of  a  water  bath,  as  long  as  ti 
distils  over  has  the  sp.  gr.  '720 1 
Fahr.  Instead  of  tlie  ix)ta8sa,  a 
lime  may  be  used,  along  with  iti 
water.  By  allowing  the  prodw 
Bome  iVsL-^^  <sxec  f^ii^ssrv^  citC  «ik 


•news  perfectly  pore  rthw  nwj  |     Ob*.  Tho  mixhirc  of  nlcoliol  with  mlpljtiric 
1  acid  icqiures  some  t.'aaliuu.    It  is  best  done  by 


■mu  in  bum  thr  vate 
■  UuooeIi  /  iBta  Mil 


liD(  tki  ninri  vilh  (be  < 


tlia  ■leohol  tato  «  raituUe  Teuel, 
ig  to  it  k  rapid  whirling  motion, 
nadenble  conical  cavity  ii  formed 
t,  ud  into  wbicb  tlie  icid  mnj  be 
gond  with  ptrfect  «af*ty.  The 
I  ibaiild  b«  bronght  to  b  Btat«  of 
Im,  u  quickly  ni  pouibic,  u  with- 
rutiiiii  mnch  of  the  alcohol  diBtili 
tbe  liqnor  Bcqnires  tbo  proper 
I  tor  ftberiflcation.  On  the  smull 
tahtad  retort,  conaected  with  a 
f  tubei  and  two  globular 
1  with  a  frceiing  mirtnre, 
f  be  rmploycd  as  the 
The  accoad  rccoivLT 
A  with  the  first  one  by  ineana 
|Ih*  tnbe,  rwcbing  nearly  to  the 
k  fbrmBT;  and  the  whole  of  tbe 
Ub«  Kcnrely  Intcd,  ai  soon  as  tlic 
frh*!  been  alloired  to  eacspe.  We 
md  tho  fallowing  cODveniunt  little 
R  th«  preparation  of  small  qaan- 
ttir,  and  it  will  be  found  very  luit- 
W  diitillatioii  of  most  other  lii(;hlr 
fridf,  and  porticoliirly  for  boiling 
«E  ilMhol  and  ori^nii;  ai-ids.  By 
Kthaneek  of  u  flash  or  di^-ester  cou- 
UU  flnidi  with  tlie  lower  instead 
fv  tnd  of  tbe  refrigerator,  ebnllition 
wiaden  withont  loti^  ai  tho  vapour 
■4ta«d,  and  ran  back  into  tlic  vessel 
Ajtba^ridlled. 

■wClcation  of  ether,  a  water  bntb 
Paring  with  tha  abovo  ninpls  rcfr 
M  th  noffm  miroaad^  by  ii 


B.  Wooden  ilool  rm  njipoiUiit  the  water  botUa. 

T.  Snpport  for  the  funuee. 

f.  Guticr  for  cDiTTuit  at  ntcr  thit  omBon  the 
uuuel  J,  Dbd  prercnLug  iU  «ape  iloDg  the  pipe  e. 
I.  L«|  of  ijplioa  conneeted  vith   bottle  containing 


%t^ 


I.  Glui  globn.  placed  in  tbe  bai 
idHl  ritb  pomuleil  ice  gr  tce-eobl  ■ 
.  Sefetj  tnbe,  eauteiiiing  a  little  mi 


by  the  elements  of  water.  Decent  eiperimeoti 
haTe  also  shown  that  the  relation  eiiiting; 
between  the  two  componnde  ia-^if  alcohol  be 
eipresicd  bj  the  formnlai  C,H,0,  tho  true  for- 
mnla  of  ether  will  be  (C,H,>,0.  Wo  cannot 
describe  theae  experimenta  liere,  btit  we  nuiy 
remark  tliat  ether  cannot  bo  made  to  combine 
with  water  directly,  nor  can  alcohol  be  con- 
verted into  other  by  the  abstniction  of  water, 
pure  and  simple,  without  tho  aid  of  other 
SDhstances, 

The  compound  etberi  may  be  compared  to 
ordinnry  salts  in  which  the  metal  ia  replaced 
by  a  radical  termed  ethyl,  having  the  for- 
mula CjH,.  This  view  is,  of  course,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  which  regards  ether  at 
the  oxide  iif  ethyl. 

According  to  theory,  1  equivalent,  or  46  parta 
of  absolute  alcohol,  should  prodace  1  eq.,  or 
37  parts,  of  pure  ether ;  but  in  practice,  the 
greatOBt  product  obtained  by  operating  accord- 
ing to  Itoullay's  method,  which  prodncei  more 
ether  than  any  other,  docs  not  exceed  33i 
parts  for  the  preceding  quantity  of  alcohol,  or 
Tl-Sj.  A  luiiturc  of  9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  6  porta  of  alcohol  of  BOJ,  ceases  to  produce 
ether  after  31  parts  of  such  alcohol  have  been 

Tlic  most  ccocomieal  method  of  etheriGca- 
tioQ  19  that  known  as  the  continnoos  ether 
process,  or  the  process  of  Boallay.  When  this 
is  adopted,  the  retort  or  flask  should  ha  fitted 
with  a  sound  cork,  perforated  by  an  apettnre 
to  rcci-ive  u  thermometer,  and  tlie  appUcaUon 
of  the  heat,  and  the  flow  of  alcohol,  sbonld  ba 
BO  managed,  that  n  temperatore  of  300°  Fahr, 
of  rapid  and   v' 


violent   ebnllltioi 


■aie/  (pom  IB 
vs,jtained. 
oil     J^p., 


alcohol  I    l^p.,  Viet,  ^v.     Pure  ether  is  &  coloaT\o»«i 
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tranfiparont,  and  very  limpid  fluid,  having  a  |  ttdiu  alcoliol,  watcr«  or  acetic  9aA,9m 
jtcuct  rating  mid  a^rcoablo  smell, and  a  bnming, ,  timoB  all  of  tbem.    Its  usoal  fpedli 
Hwectish  ta8t<> ;  its  cvniK)ration  prodaces  tho  '  flnctnates  between  *733  and  *76i  1^ 
Rcnsation  of  oxtrcmo  cold ;  when  prevented,  a  .  the  air,  it  volatilises  entirely.   It  tm 
sensation  of  heat  is  experienced.    Its  ipecific  '  paper  red ;  ■ometimes  very  sliglitlT,fl 
gravity  varies  between  '712  and  '724.    If  it  j  sionally  even  not  at  all.    ifl.(n.ali 
contains  water  it  begins  to  crystallise  in  bril-  >  pletely  with   i  pint  of  water,    h 
liant  white  plates  when  cooled  to  — 2-1°  Fahr., ;  should,  however,   bo  nentnl  to  ti 
and  become  a  white  (Tystalline  mass  at  — 46°  |  altliongh  seldom  so.  When  sbaka  h, 
or  — 17*^  Falir. ;  but  if  alMolutely  pure,  ether  i  measure  with  half  xta  volnme  of  en 
cannot  bo  solidifiod  by  any  degree  of  cold  tliat  i  sohition  of  chloride  of  caldnm,  Hi 
cun  be  pnxluced,  it   remsining  fluid  when   should  not  lessen.    10  fluid  onneBS 
placed  in  contact  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  at   should  only  dissolve  1  fluid  oonoftofi 
ii  temperature  of  about  — 148°  Fahr.    Boils  \  remain  transparent 
at  90°  or  97°  Fahr.;  is  very  combustible;  is  i      Preserv.  Ether  rapidly  evaponta 
soluble  in  about  10  ])art8  of  distilled  water, !  mon  temperatures  when  kept  m  ea 
nnd  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.    It  -  ties,  and  even  in  bottles  secnrod  will 
abstracts  corrosive  sublimate,  terchloride  of '  glass   stoppers   and   tightly  tied  o 
gold,  scsquicbloriile  of  iron,  and  many  of  the  ,'  bladder  and  leather ;  it  also  become 
alkaloids,  from  their  water>'  solutions,  and  is   age.     To   prevent   this,  waste,  the 
hence  invaluable  in  analysis  and  ])harmacy.  |  should  fit  accurately,  and  the  bottles 
It  readily  dissolves  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils, ,  placed  in  us  cool  a  situation  as 
nnd  most  fatty  matters,  as  well  as  sulphur  and  |  possible.    Bottles  f  urni»hed  with 
phosphorus  in  small  quantities.    By  exposure  !  ground-gloss  caps,  as  well  as  stop- 
to  light  and  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  wat«r  '  ]K>r8,    are    freqncntly   cmi)loyed. 
and  acetic  acid  are  gradually  formed.     It  is  ,  (See  en^r.)  Dcwar*s' ether  phial' is 
clocom]N)S(*d  by  ex]iOHure  to  a  high  tempera- 1  formed  on  a  similar  principle.  We 
lure.     Its  evaporation  occasions  intense  cold.  <  have  seen  bottles  of  ether  accu- 
The   greatcrit  dcj^rco   of   cohl  yet    ])ro(lu('od  ,  ratcly  stopperwl,   tied  ovir  with 
( — lOG"  Fahr.)  hjus  n«sult(5tl  from  the  admix-  |  bladder,  and  thickly  coatetl  with 
tun;  of  etlior  with  solid  carlwmic  acid.     ICthcr  j  wax,  which  liavu  yet  l)ecnmc  quite 
\a   i)owcrfully  stimulant,    narcotic,  and  anti-    empty  by  a  voyage  to  the  tropic*.  tlH 
K]uLHmodic,  and   oxtornully  refrigerant,  if   al-    still  apjH'nred  to  i>e  as  closely  secarei 
lowed  to  evaporate,  or  stimulant  and  counl^'r- 
irriiant  if  its  evaporation  is  ])reveuted,  and  is 
used  in  various  diseasi's*.  Applied  to  the  forehead 
by  means  of  the  fingers  or  a  strip  of  linen,  it 
generally  relieves  Kiu)])le  cases  of  nervous  head- 
ache.    In  pharmacy f  it  is  largely  employed  in 

the  preparation  of  tinctures,  ulkaloidij,  spirits,  |  accumulates  in  the  lower  ])arts  of 
i^c. ;  and  in  r//<?m/.v/r^  is  invaluable  in  or*r:inic  |  es])ecially  cellars  which  are  kully  v 
analyses.  Its  principal  ccmnnereial  ap])lieation  i  in  the  vame  way  us  water  does, 
is  as  a  solvent  for  pyroxyline,  in  the  nianufae- 
lure  of  collodion.  It  is  also  employed  as  a 
solvent  of  resins,  India  rubl)er,  &c.,  in  the 
j)rpi)aration  of  varnishes,  and  for  several  other 
useful  purposes. — Dose,  20  drops  to  2  fl.  drs. ; 
in  water  or  wine.  Excessive  doses  of  ether 
produce  intoxication  resembling  that  from 
ideohol,  and  require  similar  antidotes.  Sliortly 
before  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  it  was 
found  that  when  the  vapour  of  ether  was  in-  Lauraguais  in  1759. 
haled  it  gradually  produced  insensibility  to  |  l*rep,  1.  Acetate  of  potossa,  3  psi 
\m\\.  It  was  therefore  employed  as  an  ann?s- '  equiv.  qnant.  of  acetate  of  8oda),sloo) 
thctic  in  surgical  operations.  Having  been  '  3  parts,  oil  of  vitriol  (strongest),  2  ] 
found  less  efllcicnt  than  chlorofonn,  and  more  mixed  together  and  distilled,  by  tlw  1 
troublesome  to  administer,  its  use  for  this  pur-  ,  sand  bath,  from  a  glass  or  earthenwi 
pose  has  biH>n  abandoned.  .into  a  well-cooled  receiver;   the  dii 

Tests.  Ether  may  be  recognised  by  its  vohi-  j  agitated  with  a  little  water  to  remc 
tility,  odour,  taste,  sjjaring  solubility *in  water, !  composed  alcohol,  and  then  digested  1 
admixture  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  great  a  little  chalk,  to  remove  acimtv,  u 
inflammabili  ty  (burning  with  a  yellowish- wliite  wards  with  f  usetl  chloride  of  cakimn, 
flame),  and  its  power  of  dissolving  fats  and  |  water ;  it  is,  lastly,  rectified  by  a  ges 
n>sius.  Its  further  ideutiflcation  can  only  be  i  2.  Bectified  s^yntit  (sp.  gr.  '84^  £ 
effected  by  ultimate  analysis.  \  tuceWc  ticvCi  (^«^.  ?;c.  V^^V  ^  ^fu^  *> 

/Va  lite  ether  of  the  ^hops,  gcucraWy,  con- '  t^^ft\^L«,«.u'^«C!L^l'T\^svsi^V3fcw^^ 


they  were  first  filled. 

Caution.  Tlie  vapour  of  ether  ii 
flammable,  and  when  mixed  with  ati 
air,  it  forms  a  violently  explosive  mixt 
density  of  this  vapour  is  2'5$6,  tli 
being  1  ;  hence  it  rapidly  sinks,  and  i 


remiHly  is  thonmgh  ventilation.  Ha 
accidents  have  arisen  from  tliis  caoi 
sooner  is  a  light  carried  into  an  i 
where  such  vajwur  is  present,  than  i 
sion  takes  place. 

Ethyl,    Acetate    of.      aUjailjO 
Acetate  of  oxide  of  ETjiir.,  Aceti 

PYllOIIGJnJOUS  KTHER  ;   -KtIIEE  ACS 

A  compound   discovered    by  the  ( 


STBVL. 


«8 


tnbticn  ia  twitlnned  until  BS  I  It  impnrti  a  ilcllciona  (Invonr  to  inTotaionti. 
td  OTCC,  ud  tbo  diilillkt*,  after  ram.  iimck,  puncb,  &e.  Tlie  OcnumiH  ulil  it 
nw  Iwan  on  ■  littla  dry  carbo-  to  coinmoa  ram,  to  form  the  flkvourjiig  fur 
Inn,  !■  iveU&ed  u  before,  tlie    their  '  pine-appls  ale.' 

ilj  b^nff  ki^  for  DK.  Bthjl,   CarlMtitt<   of.      (C,Hj),CO:,.      Sji», 

fceetia  atber  it  colonrleaa,  and  Cibbosic  etiieb.  Cibbohatb  of  oxidb  or 
laliU  rMMnUance  to  ordinaiy  |  sthzl  ;  .fiHEBCiBBoyicrs,  L.   Prv;).  Frag' 

"■ »  a^reMbls  and ,  ruant*  of  potaMium  arc  added  to  oinlic  etiier, 

KODtly  waniiod,  ai  long  ■■  bubble*  of  pin  ore 
fonned ;  the  Dicei*  of  metal  ii  removod  from 
tbe  aami'Mlid  mnu,  aomc  water  aditcil,  and 
tbo  whole  diitillcd.  Tlie  carbonic  ether  Hoata 
on  Uie  inrracB  of  the  liquid  in  tbo  receiver. 
sod  ii  collected,  dried  b^  contact  with  chla. 
ride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  along  with  some 
potaiwuol  or  •odiom,  till  it  ooaaei  to  jield 
acetate  of  potaua  whi'n  acted  on  by  caustie 

^vp,  i(c,  ColonrloBS,  limpid,  aud  iiramatic  g 
tastea  pang«nt  and  burning;  bdl*  at  259°  to 
£60°  FHhr.  It  greatlj  reanublei  oxalic  ether. 
It  is  decompoaed  by  alkalies. 

Ethyl,  CUa'ride  of!     C,H,CI.    Sfa.    Light 

HTDBOCSLOBIC    E.,     CHLOBIDB     OV     EIItIL  ; 

^TBEu  BYDBOCHiiOiuccs,  L.  A  bigbly  vola- 
tile eomponnd,  formed  of  ethyl  and  dilorine. 

Prtp.  Bectifled  ppirit  of  wine  il  asturated 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gia,  in  the  cold, 
and  the  prodact  ii  distilled  in  a  retort  con- 
nected with  a  WoolTe'i  appBratnt,  the  first 
bottit!  of  which  ahonldbe  two  thinli  filled  with 
tcpiii  water  (70°  to  75"  Fahr.),  and  tUa  re- 
□uiinder  anrrounded  with  a  miitoro  or  ice  and 
To  render  it  perfectly  anhyilroaa,  itmuat 
l)c  digeatcd  on  a  few  fragmouti  of  fused  chlorido 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  3  parti,  and  alcn- 
bbl.  2  parts,  ia  poured  upon  common  aall  (dried), 
'  parts;  and  tlio  whole  distilled  as  bcfuni. 

Prop.t^c.    This  ether  hai  a  •weetiah  tartej 
is  aoliible  in  alKJut  15  parte  of  water,  nnd  mis- 
proportions  with  alcohol ;  boils  at 
54'  Fahr. ;   burna  with  a  flame  edged  with 
green ;  in  nentnd  to  toat-papcr ;  and  duea  not 
iffect  a  Bolution  of  nitrate  ofrilver.     Sp.gr. 
^■n,aiZ-i'  Ya'ar.—Dosf.   10  to  30  drops,  as    . 
in  Bntiapusmodic  iind  a  powerful    diffosiblo 
atimulant,     Oniing  to  its  extreme  volatility,  it 
,n  only  be  tnkcn  dissolved  in  s]>irit. 
Ethyl,  Cy'oalde  of.  CjlI^CIf.   jSj^n.   Mtbib. 
Mcra,  L.    Prep.    Cyanide  of  potaa- 
il[)lioviimte  of  baryta,  equal  parts. 


A  ctibar.     It  ii  deccunposed  by 
I  rtraogaddt. 

ia  diaphoretic,  stimulant,  anti. 
ftareotic-— XPow.  t  to  8  fi.  dri.; 
I  to  thasa  in  which  solphoric 
red,  and  npedolly  in  nerroni 
an,  spMntodic  vomitingii,  and 
I  btmU  and  stomach,  arising 
ad  not  of  an  inflammatory  cha- 
rimriji«1  eoniumption  is  il 
'  Britiili  bnndv. 
MM   Ot      C,H,C,H,Or      Syn. 

t,    BnWUTB  01  ETIIRB,   B.  Of 

in.;  .fTHU  Bnfzoicca,  L. 
(ap.  gr.  '830),  4  ports,  benzoic 
B  partly  conccubated  bydro- 
part,  arc  distilled  together; 
■odnet  tnms  milky  when  mixed 
■  TMeiver  is  cliaugnl,  nnd  the 
ila  orer  eoUcctid ;  to  this  liquid 
,  and  Uia  sapernatant  cUier  is 
bmled  with  water  and  a  little 
■JO  icpmte  benioic  acid);  it  is, 
■t  water  by  oUowing  it  to  stand 
[  calcium. 

t  colonriesa,  oily  liquid,  alightly 
iter,  and  poaieuing  iin  arom&tic 
■.  It  hoilast  41U'  Fabr.,  and  is 
liotiol  and  ether. 
Jdasf.  C^H,Br.  Sf/n.  JGtber 
m  L.  A  TQlaUlc,  GLliereal 
«d  by  Serollas. 

lu,  8  parts;   alcohol,  32  pnrts; 
tbt  niitnre  in  a  retort,  add  ot 

Si,  and  distil  by  .i  gentle  heat 
id  bcooines  cold.    The  ether 
n  the  diatiUnte  by  the  addition 


rnte  ot  C.II;C,II:0,  Sj/n. 
n,  Pixi-APFLE  oil;  .IDtqbu 
Prtp.  By  iwssing  hydrochloric 
■n  alcoholic  solution  of  bulyric 
Ijiag  the  product  from  (ice  acid. 
T,  Cnnn  erode  butyric  acid  sspo- 


id  diatilled  in  a  glass  retort  by 

bcaL    Tliu   produi't  aeparutes  into  two 

strata ;  the  lighter  one  is  impnrc  liydrooyanio 

I  ia  decanted  and  ngibLtcd  with  4  or 

_  _._bulkofw«teratl20=tol«)'F«hr., 

and  tlie  operation  is  reiwated  with  about  2  parts 
of  wBter ;  tlio  ether  i»  again  deiiinted,  nnd 
d  along  with  alcohol  and  placed  in  contact  with  clitorido  of  calcium  foe 
i  1  bonra,  and  then  rectified, 
fonnatho'pine-  Prop;i[c.  It  boils  at  liWFahr-  Sp.  gr. 
when  largely  di-  -TSM.  In  iW  therapenlical  effects  it  reienibies 
MflU  wMX,  the  •pine-Rji;>)e,IijJnvviiaJf' and,  Iiul  Ih  less  aclirc.  Its  odour 
■A  mi^^td  m  J  hmreanug  ig,  howeyer,  mure  peiictmting  end  otfentWe. — 
■Mlww  ^itmiitti,  iicjlhae.   sto0  dmpa,  lu  muvilAgfl  Ot  ematotoi^. 
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ETHYL. 


in  obstinntc  or  conviiUivo  conghB,  gmstrodynia,   <  sweet  fipirit  of  nitre '  it  tn  i 


bvftcrical  afToctiousf,  &o. 
*  Ethyl,  Cy'anate  of.  CoHjCNO.  %».  Cy- 
anic STHEB,  CtANATE  OF  OXIDE  OF  ETHYL. 
Prep.  By  distilling  a  dry  mixtorc  of  cyanate  of 
potasia  and  Bulpliovinatc  of  potassa,  in  nearly 
equivalent  proportions.  A  mixture  of  cyanic 
and  eyanuric  ethers  pasties  over  into  the  receiver. 
By  distilling  tliis  mixture  the  two  are  readily 
separated ;  that  which  passes  over  by  the  heat 
of  a  irater  bath  being  the  first,  and  the  re- 
sidnnm  in  the  retort  the  second. 

Prop.,  <fc.  An  ethereal,  very  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  140°  Fahr. 

Ethyl,  Cyan'nrate  of.  (C2H5)3C8N803.  Swi. 
Cyanubatb  of  oxids  op  etuyl.  Prep,  See 
Cyanic  Etheb. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless, 
transparent  needles  and  prisms;  fusing  at 
IBS'*  Fahr. 

Ethyl,  Todide  of.  C^HJ.  Syn.  ^theb 
HYDBIODICUB,  L.  Prep,  Phosphorus,  4  parts, 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  *84),  70  parts,  and  iodine,  100 
parts,  are  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed 
together,  and  distille(L 

Prop.,  (^c.  A  colourless  liquid,  possessing 
a  strong  ethereal  odour,  and  boiling  at  158° 
Fahr. ;  sp.  gr.  1*92.  It  is  reddened  and  de- 
composed by  exposure  to  air  und  liglit. 

Ether,  Methylic.  Syn,  Oxide  of  METnYL, 
WooD-BTiiEB,  Methyl- ETHYL.  See  Methyl. 
Ether,  Muriatic  (Heavy).  Syn.  ^thee  mf- 
BiATicus  POJTDEBOsrs,  L.  Prep.  Alcohol,  of 
80  to  85 S,  is  saturated,  in  the  cold,  with 
chlorine  gas,  water  is  next  added,  and  the  oily 
fiuid  that  separates  collected  and  washed  with 
water,  as  long  as  any  of  it  is  dissolved. 

Prop.,  4'c.  Heavy  muriatic  ether  is  a  vola- 
tile, oily,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about 
245°  Fanr.,  and  heavier  than  water.  Its  pre- 
cise constitution  is  undetermined.  This  ether 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bpibitus 
iiitbiatico-ethebeus,  a  remedy  occasionally 
used  on  the  Continent. 
Ethyl,  nitrate  of.    CaHjNOs.    Syn.   Nitbic 

etheb,      NiTBATE      of      oxide     of      ETHYL; 
JilTHEB  KITBICU8,  L. 

Prep.  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  1*375),  50 
parts ;  nitrate  of  urea,  a  little  (say  2  or  8  parts) ; 
dissolve,  add  alcohol,  50  parts,  and  distil  with 
the  usual  precautions,  until  7-8ths  of  the 
whole  (of  the  liquid  portion)  have  passed  over; 
agitate  the  distillate  with  a  little  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  ether,  and  preserve  the  heavier  portion. 

Prop„  ^'c.  Nitric  ether  possesses  an  agree- 
able sweetbh  taste  and  odour ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  iK'ater;  the  alcoholic  (but  not  the  aqueous) 
solution  of  potassa  decomix>8cs  it  rapidly ;  sp. 
gr.  1*112.  Its  ^-apour  is  very  apt  to  explode 
when  strongly  heatcnl,  and,  therefore,  a  small 
quantity  only  should  be  prepared  at  a  time. 

Ethyl,  nitrite.     CjHjNOy     Syn.    Nitbic 

ETHEB,     HyPOKITBOUS     ETHEB,    NiTBITE     OF 


Bolntion. 

Prep,  Stardi  (potato  fiuiai^ 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1-30),  10  parts;  i 
cious  retort,  connected  with  a  i 
8  feet  long,  bent  at  right  aog 
nating  near  the  bottom  oCa  tvn 
containing  a  mixtore  of  akdi 
parts,  and  water,  1  part^  and  n 
a  freezing  mixture,  pounded  i 
water;  the  other  neck  of  the  hi 
nected  by  a  long  glass  tube  wi* 
gerator  or  condenser.  All  elcffi 
rature  must  be  avoided.  Ihe  \ 
bath  only  must  be  cautiously 
retort.  The  gas  liberated  i 
alcohol,  causing  the  ether  to  d 
stream.  The  tube  connecting 
bottle  must  be  cooled  by  means 
paper,  kept  wetted  with  ice-obl 
the  temperature  of  the  tube  i 
rises  only  a  little,  the  latter  b 
neously  hot,  and  boils  violeutlj 
product  is  vitiated.  This  proe 
ductive  and  economical,  and  yie 
ether. 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  8 
hoi,  9  parts,  is  poured  upon  cry 
of  ammonia,  11  parts,  contain) 
able  distillatory  vessel  connecti 
coolcil  receiver.   Nitrous  ether ; 
over  on  the  application  of  a  g( 
admirable  process,  but  more 
the  preceding.     Even  a  comn 
employed  without  danger,  as  t! 
the  ether  proceeds  gradually, 
instantaneously,  as  in  operatii 
wt^y.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  I 
The  product  is  scarcely  inferioi 
last  formula. 

I^ctified  spirit,  46  fl.  oz. ;  ] 
(sp.  gr.  1*500),  7  fl.  oz.;  put 
spirit,  with  a  little  clean  san 
matrass,  fitted  with  a  cork,  an 
reaching  to  within  an  inch  of  t 
second  tube  leading  to  a  refr 
the  safety  tube  with  pure  ni 
add  through  it,  gradually  an< 
fl.  oz.  of  the  acid.  A\lien  th( 
that  ensues  is  nearly  over,  gr 
remaining  portion  of  the  acii 
time,  and  at  intervals.  Agitat 
distils  over,  first  with  a  little  n 
it  ceases  to  redden  litmus  pape 
half  its  volume  of  conceutra 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  pi 
ether  thus  obtained  should 
of  -899. 

Prop.,  ire.  Pure  nitrous  et 
yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  c 
and  l)oils  at  62°  Fahr. ;  sp.  | 
Fahr.  Commercial  nitrous 
aldehyd,  boils  at  70°  Fahr.,  hi 
sufibcating  odour  combined  w 


ETHEB,  NiTBITE  OF   OXIDE  OF  ETHYL,  HyPO- 

jfiTBOSUB,  L,    This  is  a  compound,  of  "wXucYiXaaOL  \a\tus  \swira.  Ni>QB^  ^b^ 


BTHTLAMINE-BVAPOItATION. 


■uuia,  while  the  latter  romniiu 
aUo  ai'idiflM  by  age,  nhilat  jniro 
mnuiu  DBntn]'.  Thej  are  Imtli 
ble,  mud  bnTQ  with  ■  white  flame. 
iBt  ctber  (linolTn  in  abont  48 
r,  and  mizei  in  all  proportioDB 
ad  aalpliaTic  «tber. 
her  ia  Tefrigerant,  liiaiihorctic. 
bat  ia  aeldom  employed  alout, 
^  tmrgelj  dilated  with  alcohol 
of  nitrcb  iiniit  of  nitric  ether), 
na  leiD^r  in  ■ercrul  iliteaics. 
td  to  flavoor  malt  ipirit,  in  imi- 
ikIj  (Britiah  hraoily),  cdthougli 
DM  it  ia  raitl.r  infcriuT  to  luietic 
n>m  (Mtdicinal). 
talQuM  of.  -^ya-  (L-tAMiiic 
aaoxic  cTiiBB,  (Exaktbatr  ot 

ITt.  I'rtp.  I.  Tlic  enl  oblainod 
nd  of  the  distillation  of  fermented 
taUj  witus,  consUta,  in  a  ^nnt 
he  ennle  ether.  It  ii  [luririeJ  liy 
h  a  weak  solution  of  carbonato  of 
1  fpom  water  by  a  few  fragments 
'caldam,  and  thtn  re-<lLiitiII('d. 

(Enanlliic  ether  ia  colonrleu; 
viter ;  bgila  at  abvnt  i/Wf"  Fuhr. ; 
merfiil  iatozi<vtinf;  vinous  odour, 
Ehat  of  an  empt;  wine  Cluk  or 
haa  been  exposed  to  tlic  air  fnr 

It  ia  very  hjinringly  folulle  in 
ady  aoluble  in  nlcoliol.  Ita  Bp.  gr. 
I  obtained   bv   distili.-ition,   it   ii 

a  little  (E5AKTHIC  iClD.  2200 
kaaa  of  wine  (about  33  liotriheada) 

!)  Iki.  of  the  mixeil  nil. 

i)tt«af.  (C:H^^C:0,.  Sgn.  OxAuc 

UTEOFOUSEOFtTBYL;   .'DlHRK 

L  Pnp.  Alniliol  and  dry  oialic  arid, 
.  ire  diluted  toh'vther  iu  a  gliu* 
kd  with  B  very  lonp  plHKi  tnbc  uf 
nthit  the  ^jiirit,  Tolntiliscd  by  the 
he  anilrnsnl,  anil  llovr  luii-k  into 
Alter  G  or  8  hours  tlii;  iinn'cm  is 
iD^tr,  aud  the  ti(|uid  contuina 
m  tf  free  acid,  from  wlilcb  it  inay 

t.  inlanrles<,oilyl!qniiI,  riiiihtly 
an  water,  boiling  at  3(13'  FiUir., 
ij  idnble  in  wnter,  uiul  bnvinp:  nn 
bkQ,    Alicoliea  dcconipow  it.    ^p. 


KTIIYt;  AlTlira  VALEBliMCTS,  L.  Prrp.  By 
paiain^  dry  hydrorhloric  acid  gts  into  hii  aliu- 
holic  BolnHon  of  volericacid.  Itis  afnigrant. 
volatile  liqaid.  lifrliter  tlmn water,  having  a  hif>h 
boiling-point,  and  a  rich  fraity  odour,  nid  to 
cloaely  rencmhle  that  of  butyric  ethcc  or  piue- 
spple  oil.     It  is  used  to  flavour  liqueurs,  &c. 

STHTL'AMIHI.  MH^C.HJ.  Sgn.  Etiisi- 
AXXoniA.  Oocof  thehnaes  of  the  Btbyl.soric^ 
obtuncd  by  subfltitnting  one  atom  of  hydrogcD 
in  ammonia  NH,  by  ctliyl  CH,. 

EdCAITF'TIK.  A  jicculiar  mbatancc  ex- 
isting in  Botany  Bay  Iudo.  It  haa  been  em- 
]iloyed  mcdietnalty  in  (liarrhtra. 

EDCHLCfKIHE.  A  liright-ycllow  eas,  pn.- 
pared  by  gently  heating  clilwiitc  of  putossa 
witli  hvdriicliloric  acid.  It  is  probably  u  mix- 
ture of  chlorous  acid  and  free  <'lJorino. 

EUPHOa'BIDlI.      Syit.   (iUUSFPllOBDIUV; 

EcFnoBBiuu  {I'll.  K.),  L.  Tlie  concrete  red- 
nous  juice  of  the  Suphorhia  canarieiuit,  and 
other  species  of  tlie  samo  genua.  It  in  a  pow- 
erful acrid,  purgative,  rubefacient,  ateran- 
tatniy,  awl  veaicaut,  anil  tlie  vioU'nce  of  ita 
action  has  led  to  its  disuse. 

EVPIOVE.  An  ethereal  liqnid  forming  the 
chief  portion  of  the  light  oil  of  wood-tar,  and 
which  also  exist*  in  the  tnr  obtained  during 
the  ilestructivc  distillation  of  animal  BQbstances, 
nnd  in  tlic  fluid  product  of  the  distillation  of 
rape  oil.  It  is  separated  from  these  snb- 
Btuncos  by  af;ltnting  them  witli  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre,  and 
suhncqurntcautiona  distillation.  Purocnpione 
is  tasteless,  exceedingly  thin,  limpiiL  and 
iiromatic;  Imils  at  116'  Fahr.;  and  is  the 
light^it  nuid  known ;  sp.  gr.  •€&&.  It  is 
very  iufliunmnble>  hums  with  a  very  bright 
flume,  and  gives  a.  tranaient  greasy  stain  to 
pu|>iT.  It  is  isomtiric  with  hydride  of  amj'L 
Other  volatile  bydrocnrboni  of  liko  origin  arc 
often  eonfoDtidcil  with   eapionc  by  chemind 


EVAC'ITAHIS.    Syn.  EvaCT.\NTIA,  L.   Me- 

dieiucs  which  uupruiMit  tlic  secretions  or  cxere- 
tiuiis.    Catiiabtics,  diapbobeticb,  vitxbt- 

ICt,  RHETICS,  EKBHIKM,   KXreCtOUiXTt,   n&d 

^lALOGIXIVES,  liolullg  to  tllis  chlSB. 

EVAFOaA'TION .  The  conversion  of  a  fluid 
intii  vflpoar  by  meung  of  heiit,  diminished 
nlmosplicric  jireg^are,  or  ex])osurc  to  n  dry 
ntuHKiplu-re.     Kviiporatioi 


Tbe  ispour  of  pure 

id  it  puicd  (with  tlie  usual  prernu' 

•  pnfwtlj  anhydrous  ether;  the  re- 

"'Pjliqiiidit  agiloted«ithamiitorC|Bi._..  ,. ...... 

■"ol  nier,  and  1  viiliiuie  of  etlwr,  I  — 1.  For  llie  vaiiour  a*  a  source  of  lieiil.  in- 
■  itpoie  the  upper  stratnm,  whirli  is  j  power,  a*  in  the  i'rih'  of  stJiam-hnilera,  4c.  t 
■'■hit'nn  of  the  sulphate  of  ttliyl,  — 2.  Toscpamtcviilutiletluidsfnnnimiiiiritieii 
4  ud  Ihc  oxide  of  etlijl  voliilili-iil  i  or  i>llipr  IjoJic.  which  are  either  fixwl  or  leu 
'VBbkeat  The  oolmirlcui  liquid ! volatile ;— 3.  TorwiverBolidljodicsfrnrotlwlr 
"i*  ivUdbbi  ia  thi  tme  aalphuric  i  solution*,  ns  in   the  preparation  of  extmcta. 


/of  tbe  Haid  Blatter  that  fonua  tlic inen'ttULumi 


m 


EXCIPIENT— EXCORUTIONS. 


— 5.  To  pni-ify  liquids  by  tho  diisipation  of 
the  volatilo  matters  wliich  may  contaminate 
tUcm. 

It  is  found  that,  under  ordinary  circam- 
stances,  evaporation  is  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  heated  liquid,  and  is  therefore  slower  or 
quicker,  in  proportion  to  tho  extension  of  that 
surface.  Hence  has  arisen  the  adoption  of 
wide,  shallow  vessels  for  containing  fluids  during 
their  exposure  to  heat  for  this  purpose.  Eva- 
poration proceeds  most  rapidly  when  a  current 
of  air  (especially  hot  and  dry  air)  is  made  to 
pass  o\'cr  the  siuf  ace  of  the  fluid ;  as,  in  this 
case,  the  vapour  is  prevented  resting  upon  the 
surface,  and  impeding  the  process  by  its  pres- 
sure. For  a  similar  reason,  liquids  evaporate 
more  rapidly  in  vessels  partially  covered  than 
in  open  ones.  In  the  former  case  the  cool  in- 
cumbent air  condenses  and  throws  back  a 
portion  of  the  vapour,  which  thereupon,  be- 
sides its  cooling  action,  oflers  niechanicfd  re- 
sistance to  the  difiusion  of  the  vaporous  par- 
ticles as  they  arrive  at  Uie  surlaco  of  the 
liquid.  In  tho  latter  case  these  obstacles  are 
avoided,  and  the  impetus  of  the  vapour  pour- 
ing forth  from  a  contracted  orifice  (or  pii)e), 
not  only  readily  overcomes  the  pressure  of  the 
a'tmosphere,  but  offers  less  surface  for  its 
cooling  action,  until  it  has  imssed  much  be- 
yond the  points  at  which  it  can  exert  any 
lufiuence  on  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  es- 
caped. In  this  way  the  chemical  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  liquid  operated  on  is  also 
considerably  lessened.  On  the  small  scale, 
shallow  capsules  of  glass,  wedg\vood-warc, 
porcelain,  or  metal,  are  commouly  employecl 
as  evaporating  vessels,  and  these  are  exposed 
to  heat  by  placing  them  over  a  lamp,  or 
naked  fire,  or  in  a  water  bath,  or  sand  bath, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
proper  to  conduct  the  process.  On  the  large 
scale,  high-pressure  steam  is  usually  employed 
as  the  source  of  heat.  The  terra  '  spontaneous 
evaporation  '  is  applied  to  the  dissipation  of  a 
fluid  by  mere  exi)08ure  in  open  vessels,  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
without  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  The 
celerity  of  this  species  of  evaporation  wholly 
depends  on  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  difl'ers  from  the  former,  in 
which  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportionate 
to  tho  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  process  is 
conducted,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Evaporation  *  in 
vacuo  *  (as  it  is  called)  is  conducted  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  an  attenuated 
atmosphere,  produced  by  filling  a  vessel  with 
steam,  by  which  means  the  air  is  expelled, 
when  all  communication  with  tho  external 
atmosphere  is  cut  off,  and  the  vapour  con- 
densed by  tho  application  of  cold,  ilnids  arc 
also  evaporated  in  air-tight  receivers  over 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  they  arc  continually 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  very  dry  atmo- 
sphere. When  such  a  receiver  \a  connected 
mth  an  air-pump  iu  action,  evuvoTtiUou  v^ 


ceedM  with  increased  raplditj,  u 
is  produced.  It  appean,  fina 
menu  of  Dr.  Ure,  that  *«if  tin 
pan,  and  the  portion  of  the  sidi 
a  hot  fluid  medium  (eolutian 
calcium,  for  example),  be  eoin| 
contun  a  double  expanse  of  nn 
that  pan  will  evapmte  exact 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  given 
like  pan,  with  amooth  bottom  i 
do,  immersed  equally  deep  in  t 
If  the  corrugation  contain  tl 
quantity  of  metallic  surface,  tl 
will  be  threefold  in  the  above 
But  if  the  pan,  with  the  aa: 
bottom  and  sides,  be  set  over  a 
oblong  flue,  so  that  the  current 
sweep  along  the  corrugations^ 
rate  no  more  water  from  its  ii 
smooth  pan  of  like  shape  and  ^ 
alongside  it  in  the  same  flue,  or 
fire." 

In  the  laboratory,  steam  heat 
exclusively  employed.  Coppc 
glazed,  or  silvered  coppered  pai 
stills,  are  surrounded  by  a '  jacke 
and  high-pressure  steam  adn 
tho  two.  By  due  management 
cock,  a  range  of  temperature 
obtained  extending  from  aboi 
Fahr. 

It  is  found  that,  under  on 
stances,  10  square  feet  of  heati 
evaporate  fully  1  lb.  of  water  pc 
that  a  thin  copper  tube  exposii 
face  will  condense  about  3  lbs 
minute,  with  a  difference  of  t 
about  00°  Fahr.  This  is  cqua 
per  lb. ;  and,  consequently,  tl 
steam  employed  to  produce  tli 
should  be  212°  +  30'^=  242°  Fa 
An  attention  to  the  facts  and 
briefly  explained  above  will  be 
value  in  the  laboratory. 
EXCIFIENT.  See  Pbesc&h 
EXaiANTS.  See  Stimuia 
EXCORIA'TIOKS.  Syn.  Spri 
In  surgery  2J^^i  pathology ,  superf 
aficctions  of  the  skin,  consisting 
of  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle,  acc< 
more  or  less  irritation  and  dij 
tious.  When  arising  from  rou 
attrition,  they  are  more  con 
abrasions.  Young  children  are 
chafed  under  the  arms,  behind  th 
the  thighs,  and  in  the  wrinklei 
the  skin  generally,  unless  grei 
paid  to  cleanliness,  and  wiping 
fectly  dry  after  washing  then 
there  is  a  tendency  to  excoriatio 
either  in  adults  or  children,  a  lit 
dered  starch,  or  violet  powder,  ap 
of  a  pufl',  or  a  small  bug  of  u 
twice  a  day,  will  generally  rem 
^  \\flKNeiitlWv£  QfCtcMsrencc  in  fnti: 


tj  alM  be  naed  with  tdnntage. 
ca  (faould,  faoweriT,  be  given  to 
>nt  named,  froin  their  DDl  (Oiling 

ta  AXKASIOK. 

■  ii  csaential  to  tlie  bealthj  per- 
tha  roartion*  of  botfa  body  nnd 
lOat  it,  tbe  itomufa  uta  feebly, 
wnae  inactive,  and  theciTcalation 
bBgnid  and  impcrfeeC ;  the  cheat 
*  rc*pii*tioD  bccomce  impeded, 
famScientlj'  mpplied  witli  para 
i,  tbe  mind  groiti  letltai^c^  tlio 

:  whole  featares  laek  the  energy 


they  falwly  ealt  it,  and  Oius  their  feeble  limbs 
are  urged  to  make  ]ircmatnre  efibrta  to  tottvr 
bIou^,  brfiyrn  the  bonen  and  muscles  linvo 
acquired  sufficient  i<trcDgl:h  to  snpport  tlio 
body  iti  an  erect  position.  FVom  this  conrao 
the  legi  and  joinls  frequently  become  bent  and 
miuhapened,  nud  severe  injuriee  are  oflen  iu- 
flicted  on  the  Iiend  an<l  body  by  blow*  and 
'-"-  It  should  never  be  foiffotten,  that 
tg  and  rolling  are  their  first  mode*  or 
profpression,  and  require  the  least  eierticm. 
Next  cotnes  the  sitting  posture ;  from  this  tbe 
ehild  gntdually  adviincea  to  the  erect  one ;  then 
to  wolli  by  slight  aa.tistiince ;  and,  lastly,  to 
n  whichthn  poaiesa  in  perFact  walk  safely  alone.  All  this  should  come  na- 
il cxerrise,  the  bodily  fnurtioni  I  turally,  ami  ncvtr  be  promoted,  farther  than 
d  with  vigour  and  rqrnlority,  by  |  by  laying  the  infunt  on  tho  carpet  or  lloor,  fiir 
OBititiitioD  is  Ftrengthencd,  nnd  |  the  full  cierciFc  of  it«  little  strength.  Assoou 
of  diKisc  rcpalled.  By  exercise  \  as  a  healthy  child  is  nbie  to  wiUk  inshiid  of 
o  is  eicited  to  healthy  action,  its   crawl,  itx  own  disposition  induces  it  to  do  so. 


)■  are  dispelled,  and  the  fuir  face 
I  presented  to  the  mind's  eye  in  its 
It  robs  nnduo  mcntul  exertion 
iiUHrioas  effects  apon  the  body, 
■nlatas  and  directs  it  in  its  proper 
sproves  the  temper,  and  hnmamsra 
r.  The  dnposition  is  rcflneil,  tlie 
zaincd.  violent  emotions  checked, 
npr^n-ed,  and  the  personnl  charms 
oidcT   tbo   stimulos   of  judicious 

H,  bodily  ciercise  i.i  even  more 
>n  to  nulc5.  The  dispoitition  and 
rftHnlc*  are  an  i^h  as  to  tend  to  pro- 
of slntb  and  indolence  to  a  greater 
.  in  the  other  sei.  Hence  to  them 
lavhlv  imliortant — it  in  inseparable 
L    llie  more  retiring  di^{Kisittons 

k«d  tliem  almost  nnconsciously 
of  inict'iTity,  Khich,  above  sll,  they 
MTOor  to  shake  olT  and  avoid,  lly 
bj  replacing  habits  of  indolcnreaDd 
bjUidiness  and  modemtc  exerctxe, 
pant  of  the  body  will  be  pnimofeil. 
gnce  snd  elegance  imparted  to  it« 
nrnwnts.  snd  the  enjoyments  aritinjt 

gantd  and  bodily  health  increased. 
Ml  iRd  deformitv  will  lie  prevented 
soisl  «f  their  ca  ' 


The  focalty  of  It  ,      

prise,  snd  the  pride  of  doing  wliat  others  iln, 
present  even  in  infancy,  is  rather  apt  to  leail 
the  infant  to  over-exertion  than  the  contrary. 
The  practice  of  constantly  '  dolling"  chiktren 
in  the  arms  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  early 
lUvclolnnelit  of  their  feeble  powers. 

In  childhood  the  eierdm  should  be  re^^u-* 
lated  according  to  the  conititntion  and  age  of 
the  parties!  avoiding  inactivity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  excessive  excrcide  on  tho  other.  Tito 
ont-door  pluys  and  pastimes  of  sora  will 
generally  be  found  sufflciant,  and  in  gome  coseii 
will  even  require  to  bo  cnrbed,  to  prevent 
fatigue  and  tho  overbisking  of  the  young 
frame.  With  girls,  it  is  freqacntly  difficult 
to  lind  sufficient  exercise  without  trespassing 
on  tlie  prejudice*  of  tlw  ignonmt,  or  the  roo- 
tine  of  tlieir  duly  education.  With  tlieiUi 
walking,  and  some  healthy  ■muscmeni,  as 
skip[ui^,liooping,or  tho  like,  sltoutd  bo  indulged 
in  for  some  hours  duly.  When  this  is  impos- 
sihlo  or  inconvenient^  they  may  be  habituuteil 
to  the  practice  of  tho  more  simply  and  cleanly 
porUon  of  the  domestic  duties.  In  the  per- 
formance of  tho  latter,  the  health  will  be  pro- 
moted, whilst  tho  care  and  attention  which  is 
always  diw  by  a  female  to  herself  nud  others, 
at  all  iieriods  of  her  life,  will  become  on  easy 
-     ■-■•■-       -  ■■   -    ■-',  the  cultivation  of  tlic 


14  eiinalty  in  ,  acquisition,  and  a 
li  of  sDriety  and  age  of  life.  Those '  licst  feclu)g^l  of  her  w. 
■ppd  in  sedentary  employments  or  |  In  youth  exercise  matures  and  promotes 
ctipitians.  should  pirtiinilnrly  seek  tbo  dcTt'hi]nucnt  of  the  fraiue;  nud  in  mun- 
[OilHloor  exercise,  during  the  periods  !  hood  it  is  tipially  neccisary,  as  already  nn- 
ta  hm  their  diurnal  duties.  Ti>  j  ticcd,  to  keep  it  in  lienltby  action.  In  age  it 
«  ud  ddieate  of  both  sexes,  this  is '  will  be  found  to  assist  tlie  vital  fanctions,  and 
filfusaiy  to  preserve  the  health  and  1  put  otf  decay.  In  fiict.  In  ull^young,  nld, 
thbodj.  rich,  and  jioor.  physical  cxerelse  Ik  essential  to 

^1  exercise  of  a  snitahlc  kind  the  permanent  enjnyineilt  of  henltli. 
t  mat  lim  constant  oecnpution  of  In  n  uiciticul  point  of  view,  "exerdie,  eni- 
tmn  that  claim  our  protection  and  ployed  moderately,  hn  a  tonic  and  Ktimnlatini; 
<Wd,hoirev>r,  bo  always  borne  in  infliirncB  ou  tin  system,  and  is  calcnlatud  t<> 
thaMcabrcmeiaaorvcry vonng  girove  hcncfieial  in  a  grt'ut  variety  of  con>- 
Wtteafflw  gcBtleit  dats.  I'reju-  phiinU.  Used  immoderately,  it  exliau.-<ts  both 
%MBnM  frMontly  induce  mmetltbe  inenial  and  bodily  powers,  and  ptoaucea 
iHHImataAtM&eatoini/lciu/grait  liability."  (Permn.)     Well-^iectel  Ci.- 
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EXPANSION— BXPERiMBNTS. 


crciso  favours  tho  preBervation  of  tbc  general 
health,  by  calling  into  direct  action  the  ma- 
jority of  the  organs  of  the  body ;  and  it  also 
acts  powerfully  on  the  skin,  by  stimulating  its 
functions,  increasing  its  temperature,  awaken- 
ing its  tone,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  current  of 
atmosphere  favorable  to  its  respiratory  offices. 
But  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree,  ex- 
ercise must  be  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pre- 
sent interest  and  enjoyment.  The  mind  must 
direct  and  go  with  it ;  to  ensure  its  full  bene- 
fits, the  "  soul  must  bo  present." 

"  During  convalescence,  properly  regelated 
exertion  is  highly  serviceable;  but  it  should 
never  bo  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  exhaus- 
tion, and  should  be  pursued  for  some  time  in 
doors,  before  it  be  attempted  in  the  open  air ; 
the  latter,  at  first,  should  always  take  place  m 
a  carriage,  tliat  can  bo  opened  or  closed  at 
will;  the  patient  may  then  attempt  short 
walks  in  the  open  air ;  but,  in  all  cases,  it  is  of 
importance  tliat  he  is  not  unduly  fatigued,  as, 
otherwise,  injury  instead  of  benefit  will  be  the 
result.  One  of  tho  most  Kcrious  errors,  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  exertion,  is  tliat  of  per- 
mitting a  convalescent  to  sit  up  too  frequently, 
or  for  too  long  a  time,  under  the  mistaken  no- 
tion of  giving  him  strength.  A  patient  should 
never  be  alio  wed  to  sit  up  longer  than  is  agree- 
able to  his  feelings,  and  never  so  long  as  to 
produce  a  sense  of  fatigue."  (Dr.  R.  E. 
Griffith.) 

EXPAN'SIOir.  All  substances,  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous,  when  chemical  change  does  not 
take  place,  expand  by  heat,  and  contract  by 
cold.  In  some  of  them  this  ])roperty  occurs 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others,  but  is  con- 
stant for  tho  same  substance  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  chemist  avails  himself  of 
this  property  in  the  construction  of  his  ther- 
mometcT;  the  wheelwright,  in  fixing  on  the 
tire  of  his  wheels ;  the  engineer,  in  restoring 
to  the  perpendicuhir  tho  leaning  walls  of 
buildings;  &c. 

This  expansion  by  heat  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  manufactures,  as  allowance  has  to 
be  made  of  it  in  every  purpose  where  metals 
are  employed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  expansion  of 
tho  chief  metals,  &c.,  when  heated  from  32'^  to 
212  Fahr,  or  from  0^  to  100°  Cent  :— 


Suhidmce. 

Glass  .  . 
Platinum 

Steel   .  , 

Iron     .  , 

Gold    .  . 
Copper 

Brass  .  . 

Silver  .  . 

Tin      .  , 

Lead   .  . 
Zinc 


In  bulk. 
1  in  384 
1  ,.  377 
1  „  309 
1  „  282 
1  .,  227 
1  „  194, 
1„  179 
1  „  175 
1  „  172 
1  „  117 
113 


aiision. 

In  length. 

1  in  1150 

1  „  1311 

926 


» 


1  „  846 
682 
682 
636 
524 


it 


$* 


1  „ 
1 


«t 


1  „  516 
1  „  851 
340 


OCthc  liquids,  they  expand  aa  foUova,  'w\itTi V 


heated  fhim  OP  to  lOCf  Gent, 
212**  Fahr:— 

Mercmy    •    .    .    .  1  in  I 
Water  .    .    .    .'   -  1  «  3 

Gases  practically  all  expand  i 
say,  for  every  d^^ree  Fahicn 
panda  ^  of  ito  balk  at  32°, 
degree  Centigrade  -^  of  tb 
0°C. 

An  example  will  ahow  tba 
this.  Suppose  an  iron  bar,  c 
aides  of  a  building,  and  of  a  len 
feet.  The  increase  in  length  1 
bar  would  make  it  1  inch  km 
than  in  winter ;  and  it  would,  i 
be  made,  pull  or  thrust  the  wal 
each  year. 

EXPEG'TORAHTS.  Syn.  E 
L.  Medicines  that  promote  1 
the  trachial  and  bronchial  mac 
to  Dr.  Good,  trao  expectorai 
medicines  which  rather  promot 
of  the  viscid  phlcgrm  with  wHc 
are  loaded,  than  simply  inviai 
it ;  though  theso  are  also  trca 
rants  by  many  writers."  Ann 
moniols,  assafcctida,  the  balsai 
tolu,  benzoic  acid,  benzoin ;  the 
gar,  tar,  and  several  of  the  vola 
ipecacuanha,  the  oleo-resinsf  sq 
antimony,  and  the  smoke  of  to! 
mouium,  are  among  the  princ 
commonly  called  expectorant 
antimony,  s((uiUs,  chlorine,  ai 
gases,  have  also  been  used  (dilu 
the  cougliing  and  favour  the 
foreign  bodies  from  the  air-pass 
to  favour  the  expectoration  of  i 
membranous  concretions,  when 
tion  is  not  sufficiently  great 
Expectorants  are  commonly  eu 
monary  complaints  and  afi'ectii 
tubes,  attended  by  a  vitiated 
mucus,  or  an  imperfect  perfo 
natural  functions  of  the  seci 
"  Of  all  classes  of  the  materii 
are  more  uncertmn  in  their  acti 
torants."  (Pereira.)  Tho  ac 
matter  from  the  chest  is  callet 

TION. 

EXPEBIHEITTS  are  acts 
intended  to  develop  some  unkn* 
ciple,  or  effect ;  or  to  establish  • 
it,  when  discovereil.  Similar  o 
formed  merely  for  amusement, 
though  incorrectly,  called  by  1 
rational  experiments  these  tw 
combined.  To  experimental  i 
the  present  high  state  of  ad^ 
usefulness  of  the  various  acien 
mately  connected  with  our  happ 
being.  The  danger  of  takii 
granted  has  been  thus  ploaaant! 
U<«cl^  ^Inted  out  by  Archbiabo 
**\Vi  vi«a  ^«(;JU»\  \tt  'dDfc  «y 


EXPORTATION— EXTRACT. 


4>0 


int  brought  farmrd,  that  if  the 
on  iu  BxU,  M  be  repictentcd.  ■ 
1  from  tlie  tnnimit  of  a  tower 
.at  tfae  foot  of  it,  bnt  at  ■  great 
e  wot ;  in  the  Mnw  majmer  lu  a 
1  from  the  miathead  of  ■  ihtp  in 
not  faU  at  the  foot  of  the  miut, 
w  iLeni.  To  tfaia  it  was  aoswercd, 
bnne  a  port  of  the  earth,  obeys 
I,  and  morel  with  it ;  whereas  it 
Jk  (hip,  of  which,  conaeqnontlj, 
indepeiidciit.  Tlia  solution  was 
wme,  but  opposed  by  others ; 
nxwny  went  on  with  spirit;  nor 
•  fanndred  ycaia  after  the  death 
ithatithe  experiment  beiai; tried. 
ioad  that  the  itunc,  thus  dropped 
■d  of  the  mut,  doei  fall  at  the 

rm.  (EXPOBTITIOX  OX  Da4W- 
bw,  a  certain  allowance,  or  draw- 
f,  11  payable  on  ccrlain  article^ 
id  fann  mnj  port  of  the  United 
Jwr  u  mcrebandiiG  or  ship  stores. 

Inedia  the  Uoited Kin^om, from 

■  cwt,  acpirding  to  qnality 
maanfactiircd    in     the    United 

a  3rf.  per  lb.  The  fall  drawback 
•d  on  Donnid  tobacco,  which  con- 
cent, of  moisture.  If  the  moisture 
tt  cent.,  a  proportionate  reduction 
ba  drawback ;  if  it  is  fouud  less 
eetits  a  proportionate  increnso  is 

entitled  to  drawback  at  Zt.  3d. 
ret,  however,  to  an  increuse,  if  the 
len  than  13  per  cent.,  nad  thi 
ia  not  OTcr  IS  per  cent.,  unU  to  n 
'  the  nunstarc  in  organic  matter 
te  pcr-centagea., 
Hw  amount   of  tiiis  iliairback 
Itothe  qnjuiCity  of  mslt  or  cu^r 
■■  inw'atg  of  the  beor,  and  is  nearly 
to  the  duty  origioally  piiiil  ou  su  ' 
igai.    It  is  computed  ncdrdiug 
Ig  »ealc  : — For  every  kirrel,  or 
birr,  the  original  gravity  of  which 

■  than  1040^ ;  a  drawback  at  ii.  3>l^ 
vj  ad^tjonal  5  degrees,  from  1040- 
iachuire,  a  further  torn  of  ^d.  per 


in  the  pores  or  cells  of  a  solid  is  pressed  oat  or 
expelled.  Many  of  the  fluid  subatouces  em- 
ployed in  pliannacynnd  chemistry  nre  obtained 
by  cipresiion.  Thus,  tlie  unctuous  veffetabio 
oils,  as  those  of  almonds,  linseed,  kc.,  arc  pro- 
cnriid  by  submitting  tbew  substances  to  pow- 
erful pressure  between  iron  plates,  which  ore 
either  mads  warm,  or  the  bruised  seeds  am 
previously  exposed  in  bn^  to  the  steam  of 
boiling  water.  The  juices  of  fresh  regeUbles 
also  obtiuned  hy  ciprestioD.  The  sub- 
ices  arc  first  bruised  in  n  marble  mortar, 
on  tlio  large  scale,  in  a  mill,  and  imme- 
diately submitted  to  tlie  press,  to  prereot 
tlicm  passing  into  a  state  of  fermentation, 
n'bich  would  injure  the  qnality  of  the  product. 
I'mits  wliicli  contain  iiighly  flavoured  or  fra- 
gnint  seeils,  or  which  have  riads  containing 
essential  oil,  are  generally  deprived  of  thcin 
before  being  sent  to  tlio  press.  The  subacid 
fruitfl  are  also  allowed  to  lay  blether  for 
d»ys  before  pressing  tliem,as  the  quantity 
andquolity  of  the  product  is  thereby  increased. 
The  Quid  matter  absorbed  by  the  ingrvdicnta 
employed  in  (he  preparation  of  tinctures,  inf  a- 
siou?,  decoctions,  extracts,  Ik.,  is  generally  ob- 
tained by  powerful  prussure.  Expression  is 
also  frwinently  bad  recourse  to  for  the  pirposo 
of  obtaining  solids  in  a  state  of  purity,  as  in 
the  cipultioii  of  oleinc  from  stearinc,  water 
[him  hicarbonntc  of  loila.  &C.  On  the  smntl 
iMxile,  tbc  common  screw-presH,  or  ono  of  like 
conntruction,  is  usually  employed ;  hut  the 
power  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  to  cxjiel 
tlic  uhole  of  a  fluid  dilTuscd  through  the  pores 
of  11  solid.  Hence  hss  arisen  the  uso  of  tlic 
hydraulic  press,  wlitcli  is  now  nlmost  alone  em- 
ployed on  the  largo  scale.  In  sU  these  cases 
the  subatnncea  ore  plnceil  in  hags  made  of 
hnirclutli,  or  coarse  canvas,  previously  to  their 
being  Kiihmitted  to  pressure.  For  tinctures 
and  like  pharmaceulicals,  a  small  screw-press 
(TiNCirsE  FBEBs)  mode  of  'galvanised'  or 
tinned  iron,  and  varj-iog  iu  capacity  from  1 
qunrt  to  several  tjsllous,  is  employed. 
EXSICCATION.  Sec  Debiccitiok. 
EZ'TBACT.  Sya.  ExTBACTUlt,  L.  Among 
chfiniiia,  tliis  term  is  undcrslcod  to  Apply  to 
the  residuum  of  the  evaporation  of  aqueous 
decoctions  or  infusions  id'  vegetable  matter. 
In  HKdiWiu  and  ^i^armnra ,  it  has  a  less  definite 
u^idcation,  heing  applied  to  viirious  prejia- 
rations  obtained  by  evaporating  the  expressed 
Juices,  or  the  decoctions,  infmions,  or  tinctui'cs 
of  V(')-ctHble  substances,  until  a  moss,  of  n  solid 
or  semi-solid  consistence,  i^  formed,  Extmcta 
vary  in  their  nature  and  composition  with  the 
substances  from  which  they  ore  prepared,  and 
the  Huids  employed  as  lolvcntH.  When  water 
is  employed  as  thu  menntruum,  tho  product* 

(aqueous  BXTKACTS,  WATKIIT   E.  i   KXTBAtTa 

iijvtaA,  E.  Bt.MrLiciOBi,  L.)  usually  consist 
of  [lum,  stiirch,  sugar,  alhuinuu,  citmctree, 
nnd  saline  niid  other  matter,  along  with  the 

,.  jvcaliar  /iriticipJcs  on   which  tint   mediwial 

Ifymkbb  M  £ad  coataiacd  j  rirtac  of  tho  vc^tablc  depends.     WbcQ  BYnrvt 


mi  WoBTB,    made    hy  a   licensed 
Bm  malt  or  ingnr,  or  matt  and  i 
kd2i.  10^^.  per281lKi. 
trader  certain  reitrictioon,  a  dmw- 
■  ilnty  charged,  after  deducting  71 
)f  the  measnrud  quantity. 
\  bom  lOf.  to  lOt.   2d.  per  proof 

Mi  ■mplei  ore  taken  by  tho  Custom 
^,  and  forwarded  to  the  Inland 
■ImtBtj,  wlum  they  are  examined 
■tba^^BUKt  of  the  drawback. 

iMtbmmf^Uarir,  dieme-/, 
■•  •       -  ■•         ■  ■aod/j 
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is  employed  as  the  solvent,  the  prodacts  (al- 

COHOUO    BXTSACTS;    EXTBACTA   ALCOHOUCA, 

L.)  contain  most  of  the  substances  above  ena- 
merated,  except  the  grum  and  starch,  together 
with  several  other  substances  wliich  are  soluble 
in  spirit,  but  which  arc  either  wholly  or  nearly 
insoluble  in  water ;  as  resins,  essential  oils,  and 
the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables.  These 
preparations,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
considerably  more  powerful  than  the  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  same  vegetables.  In  some 
cases  proof  spirit  or  under-proof  spirit  is  em- 
ployed, when  the  extracts  (spirituous  ex- 
tracts; EXTRACTA  SPIRITUOSA,  L.)  generally 
possess  properties  between  those  of  the  above. 
In  other  cases,  dilute  acetic  acid  or  acidulated 
water  is  employed  as  the  menstruum,  when 
the  products  (acbtio  extracts;  extracta 
AOETIOA,  L.)  ]X>8sess  much  greater  activity 
than  when  prepared  with  water;  and  would 
in  many  cases  prove  fatal,  if  exhibited  in  doses 
as  large  as  those  of  the  aqueous  extracts.  Still 
more  active  extracts  are  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  last  two  menstrua.  According 
to  Ferrari,  plants  treated  with  rectified  sjurit 
of  wine,  mixed  with  -^gth  part  of  acetic  acid, 
yield  extracts  of  remarkable  activity.  On  the 
Continent,  ether  is  sometimes  used  as  the  men- 
struum  for  the  active  principles  of  certain  sub- 
stances, as  cautharides,  cu1)ek4,  worm-seed,  &c. 

(ETHKURAL    KXTBACT8;     EXTRACTA    KTHERKA, 

L.).  The  term  'simple  extract'  is  applied 
to  on  extract  prepared  from  a  single  pbint  or 
vegetable  substance,  and  the  term  '  compound 
extract'  to  one  prepared  from  two  or  more 
of  such  substances.  The  vluid  extracts 
(extracta  flu  IDA,  L.)  of  modern  pharmacy 
are  those  wliich  uru  only  evaporated  to  the 


■abjected  to  tlw  action  of 
without  being  aobjected  to  an 
paration. 

In  the  prepuatton  of  AQt 
the  insredienta  mn  treated  wi 
the  soluble  matter  that  it  is  d 
is  dissolved  oat.  There  are 
of  eflccting  this  object,  depi 
nature  of  tlie  anbatanccs  act 
cases,  maceration  in  cold  wati 
in  others,  pcrodation  with 
'  displacement  apparatus.' 
however,  boiling  water  is  poi 
stance,  and  is  digested  on  it 
in  the  preparation  of  infuui 
stance  is  exhausted  by  boilin 
in  the  preparatioD  of  decod 
ebullition  or  infusion  has  cont 
time,  the  heat  is  removed,  ai 
tion  drawn  off.  The  ingre 
pressed  to  extract  the  rema: 
they  are  washed  or  'sparged' 
which  expels  it  by  displnoen 
to  the  usual  practice  in  the  o 
a  second  quantity  of  water  is 
the  first  has  been  thoroughly 
the  infusion  or  decoction  is  n 
and  even  a  third  time,  or  unti 
are  (jerfectly  exhausted  of  thei: 
The  liquor  or  liquors  thus 
allowed  to  repose  for  15  or  20 
puri)ose  of  depositing  the  san 
and  heavy  matter  that  is  ma 
with  them,  are  carefully  dec 
sediment,  and,  after  being 
fine  hair-sieve,  or  flannel  haf. 
concentration.  In  some  insi 
this  method  proves  insnfficiei] 


consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  mixed   liquid  clear.     In  such  cases,  tl 


with  1-lOth  to  l-8th  of  their  volume  of  recti- 
fied spirit. 

Prep,  The  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts 
may  Iw  conveniently  considered  under  two 
divisions,  viz. — 1.  The  production  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  substances 
opcnitcd  on;  and,  2.  The  reduction  of  this 
solntiou  by  eva])oration  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract. 

I.  Preparation  of  Solutioxs  :— The  ynre- 
liminary  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
tracts are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  decoctions,  infusions,  and 
tinctures.  The  proper  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients being  taken,  the  whole  is  well  bruised 
or  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  or  otherwise 
divided  by  slicing  with  a  knife,  that  every  por- 
tion may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  fluid.  In  some  few  cases  (ns  with  gen- 
tian, &c.)  the  'slicing,'  or  reduction  to  frnp- 
ments,  is  often  conveniently  deferred  until 
the  action  of  the  menstruum  shall  have  so  fai; 
softened  the  ingredients  as  to  render  them  of 
easy  division  by  the  knife.  Those  substances 
(as  sarsaparilla,  chamomiles,  &c.)  whose  medi- 
cinal principles  reside  in  the  cortical  portion, 
or  which  are  of  cosy  solubility,  are  comxnori) 


geuerally  be  rendered  transpar 
tion  with  a  little  white  of  eg] 
scum  as  it  rises,  straining  the 
fianuel,  as  before;  or  the  liquic 
through  a  bag  made  of  fine '  \\ 
of '  tweelcd  cotton  cloth '  (Cant 
of  which  should  be  soaked  in 
at  least  an  hour  before  use.  Ii 
filters  of  linen  or  paper  are 
ployed;  but  as  nil  media  sui 
render  vegetable  solutions  tr 
choke  up,  this  filtration  is  objc 
the  length  of  time  it  occupies, 
the  aqueous  infusion  or  decoctii 
repose  for  24  hours,  and  thei 
evaporated ;  but  such  a  plan  u 
as,  however  smooth  and  glossy 
pared  may  appear,  their  medid 
lessened  by  the  lengthened  e 
atmosphere. 

Wlien  about  one  half  of  an  a* 
has  evaporated,  it  is  often  ac 
repass  it  through  a  flannel 
strainer,  to  remove  the  floccuH 
form  by  the  action  of  the  hot 
u,  \  \«  es^^valV^  Ti«eesMry  with  veg( 


1  and  dglitly  ex-  lit  required  for  thit  parpon  in  open  Tcsuk. 

Such  ig  the  methDd,  commonly  called  'BaiTy'* 

'  Soi.jmo3t : — The  rediic-    prccesa,'  in  which  the  air  is  removed  from  m- 


0  the  proper  contiitei 
OD.  The  mode  in  which 
-iea  for  different  eitncts. 
«  diT«cta  that,  " 
he  eTapontion  ibonid  he 
r  ••  po^bl^  in  a  bn»d, 

in  >  water  bath,  ontil 
!  is  acqiili«d  for  forming 
icnialy  with  ■  BpatnU  to- 
opemtjon."  The  Dablia 
*■  all  ainiple  (niaeoni)  ci- 
IEPX.ICIOBA),  unlru  othei^ 
)«  prepared  hj  boiliog  tho 
.times  itaoeight  of  water, 
»d  to  one  half ;  the  liquor 
■d,  and,  after  a  abort  time 
a.  to  be  decanted,  filter^, 
Itcam  or  water  hath,  until 
I,  and  then  finally  inspia- 
heat.  with  continual  atir- 
«ilce  for  forming  pills  be 
ractioiiB  of  the  Edinbni^h 
,  with   the  one  important 

of  ordering  the  evaporH. 
L  in  a  water  bath  saturated 

r  bath  haa  the  unction  of 
>,  it  U  iU  adaptrd  for  the 
i»  bore  ordered  to  bo  ap- 
ioiw  erapormtive  power,  the 
l«  derived  from  its  equable 
aatlj  overbalanced  by  the 
e  of  the  solntion  in  a  heated 
of  the  atmosphere.     It  Ims 

1  Tegetable  eitract  to  jirc- 
a  quality  to  a  fimilar  one 
vaporatioQ  in  a  ahnltow  pan 

or  placed  in  a  ^nd  bath, 
ire  ia  taken,  and  aseiduona 
1  doling  the  whole  time  of 
«at.  In  practice,  bowever, 
fire  ia  pcrlcctly  inadmissible, 
t  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
ad  to  the  incineration  of  the 
e  obviated  hj  the 


rt  of  salt  to  the  w 


air-tight  refriperatora  by  the  introducti 

of  ateam,  which  it  then  coniienaed  by  the  nppli- 
cation  of  cold,  by  which  lucans  a  partial  vacuum 
is  obtained.  Another  proccaa  for  attenuating 
the  atmolphere  over  the  anrface  of  flnida  dur- 
ing evaporatioD  is  by  tho  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  Thia  plun  was  ialrodoccd  by  Howard, 
and  ii  commonly  applied  to  the  coneentiation 
of  aymps  in  the  sapir  refineriea.  Eilmcls 
obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  are  said  to 
be  prepared  'in  vacuo,'  and  are  fonnd  in  prac- 
tice to  be  immensely  soperior  to  the  common 
extract!  of  the  shops,  and  consequently  re- 
quire to  he  exhibited  in  proportionahly  amall 

Obr.  When  water,  addokted  with  acetic  add, 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  the 
vegetable  aubataDccs  arc  usually  macerated  in 
11^  in  the  cold,  or  the  dilute  acid  is  sprinkled 
jver  the  brniacd  plant  in  Che  fresh  or  rrccnt 
itatc,  and  the  whole  ia  then  aubmitted  to 
atrong  prenmre.  to  expel  the  juice,  which  is 
etrained  and  evaporated  iu  the  uioal  way,  hut 
preferably   in  a  well-tinned  or  plstcd-copper 


AXCOHOLIO  B 
prepared  by  evaporating  a  filtered  concen- 
trated tincture  of  the  ingredients  in  any  init- 
ible  vessel,  by  which  the  volatiliied  apirit  may 
)o  saved.  In  general,  rectifivd  ajnrit  is  used 
IS  the  mcoatruum;  but  in  some  cases  proof 
spirit  is  employed ;  and,  io  others,  the  aub- 
'ancea  are  first  digested  in  proof  spirit,  and 
rifrivordu  ia  water,  and  the  mixed  tiocture 
:id  iul'usion  evaporated  in  the  uauul  manner. 
KtheKSji,  EXTBiCTS  arc  obtwned  in  a  si- 
lilar  manner  to  alcoholic  oucfi]  but  being 
lerely  prepared  in  small  quantitiea  at  a  time, 
le  process  may  he  conveniently  performed  in 
lass  vessels.  When  it  is  required  to  bwl 
Ither  of  the  above  fluids  (alcubolic  or  ethe- 
:al).  or  any  other  volatile  liquid  on  the  in- 
grcdit'iits,  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  lung  tube,  or  a 
Ijiebig'g  condenser  reversed,  as  iioticed  under 
ether,  may  lie  iiauJ  to  prevent  any  Iws  of  the 


taes  its  boillrf;- point  to  216  f 
fmpermtnre  of  the  contained 
\T;  the  remaiiiinK  6^  being 
Msition  of  the  sul>staii< 

1  bClIX,  the  evaporatii 
itioni  for  eitnctit  is  usually 
7  wide,  shallow,  copiicr 
I),  having  steam-tight  jackets 
heated  by  sttam  'playing* 


mtSS 


itOB,  by  which  tbcy 


The  IKHFISSATEDTEDXTABLE  JI 


j  aucci,  L.)  of  the  Ilrilish  PharmacoiKciii 
i;  obtained  by  expressing  the  juices  from  the 
'sli  plants,  ami  pn^serviiig  tliem  by  tbc  ad- 
tion  of   spirit.    "  By   thus  preserving  tlic 
juice  of  tho  plant  its  properties  arc  not  im- 
paind  by  the  action  of  the  air  daring  the  time 
uecevsary  to  dry  the  leaf  for  tincture,  nor  by 
the  action  of  both  air  and  beat  during  the 
time  necessary  to  evaporate  the  juice  to  the 
consisteiice  ol'  an  extract." — Squire-    Tho  di- 
rections <:{  tho   Edinbu^h  College  (or  pre- 
paring their   inspissated  juices  (bccci  e"~ 
BATi,   I..)   are— "Beat    the   Irebh   a  ■ 
and    jirtas    it    strongly    through    n    canvas 

iv/ba;f,  iu   onlcr   to  obtain   the   juice ;  wbvii\>i 

ef  bnt  tboo  j being  pat   iuto  a   wide,   ahullow  veueli  aQ>^ 
31 


substance, 
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heated  by  means  of  boiling  water  saturated 
with  sea-salt^  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tence of  honey.  Tlio  mass,  when  cold,  is 
to  be  pat  into  glazed  earthen  vessels,  and 
moistened  with  strong  alcohol."  By  ope- 
rating in  this  way  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  activity  of  narcotic  vegetables  is  lost. 
Some  of  their  loices,  as  that  of  aconite,  are 
impaired  in  so  short  a  time  as  scarcely  to  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  of  preparing  them. 
This  deteripration  does  not»  however,  take 
place  in  any  remarkable  degree,  if  the  ex- 
pressed juice  from  the  recent  vegetable  be 
evaporated  byexposing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  to 
a  current  of  very  dry  air,  as  adopted  by  Mr. 
Squire.  This  may  be  managed  by  patting 
the  juice  into  small,  flat  trays  or  dishes, 
placed  on  shelves  in  a  suitably  arranged  appa- 
ratus, alternated  with  similar  vessels  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid;  or  by  causing  a 
current  of  very  dry  air,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  to  pass  over  them. 
It  has  been  shown  that  10  grs.  of  extract,  thus 
prepared,  were  more  than  equal  to  20  grs.  pre- 
pared in  vacuo ;  and  to  more  than  60  grs.,  and, 
in  some  cases,  90  grs.,  of  those  prepai^?d  by  the 
common  process  of  boiling  down  the  juice  to 
an  extract. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  process  of 
extract-making,  technically  termed  '  finishing- 
off,'  requires  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 
As  the  evaporation  advances,  the  heat  should 
be  lessened,  and  as  soon  as  the  extract  acquires 
the  consistence  of  thick  treacle  it  sliould  be 
removed  altogether,  and  the  remainder  of 
fluid  matter  evaporated  by  tlie  heat  retained 
by  the  copper  pan,  the  escape  of  vapour  being 
promoted  by  assiduous  »ud  laborious  stirring 
with  a  suitably  8ha|>cd  wooden  spatula.  This 
part  of  the  process  should  be  continued  until 
a  proper  consistence  is  attaid^  and  the 
extract  is  nearly  cold.  When  high-pressure 
steam  or  a  chloride  of  calciimi  bath  is  employed, 
care  must  be  token  to  withdraw  the  lieat 
before  stirring  the  semi-liquid  mass ;  as,  if  an 
extract  having  a  temperature  of  about  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  or  even  a  few  degrees 
below  it,  is  agiteted,  it  becomes  full  of  bubbles, 
and  appears  rough  and  puffy,  and  this  appear- 
ance cannot  be  removed  by  subsequent  stir- 
ring, or  by  any  method  but  redissolving  it  in 
water  and  re-evaporation.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  extracts  of  sarsaparilla  (sim- 
ple and  compound),  gentian,  liquorice,  and 
most  others  of  a  similar  class.  A  good  labo- 
ratory man  knows  from  experience  the  proper 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  heat,  but  unprac- 
tised persons  often  fail  in  this  particular.  In 
such  cases,  should  the  heat  retained  by  the 
evaporating  pan,  and  by  the  extract,  prove 
insufficient  to  complete  the  process,  a  little 
more  may  be  cautiously  applied.     Withoo^ 


dive  oil  and  gum  uabic^  & 
with  about  1}  or  2}  of  spirit  o( 

The  eoBsistenoe  of  the  ovfi 
the  shops  is  the  same  as  ths 
and  confections,  and  is  deicrib 
as  equal  to  that  "  of  tMck  Ik 
itructions  of  the  Ph.  L.  and '. 
the  mass  ''until  it  acquires  a  ec 
for  making  piUs^"  except  In 
Ext,  CMoevulk.  Comp^  Sdc.\ 
and,  indeed,  would  be  found 
practice.  Extracts  evi^xiratec 
sistenoe  are  commonly  term 
tractef  and  when  eTaporsts 
are  quite  dry,  and  brittle  whe 
caUed  'hard  extracts'  (extsai 

PreM.  Extracts  should  be  ] 
soon  as  taken  from  the  pan,  ; 
careftilly  and  seenrely  Ued  ov 
should  be  'stored'  in  a  dry 
London  College  orders  ''a  si 
rectified  spirit  to  bo  sprink] 
softer  extracts,  to  prevent 
mouldv."  A  better  way  ist 
spirit,  noioing  in  solataon  a  fc 
cloves,  or  a  still  less  quantity  < 
should  be  added  to  them  the 
removing  them  from  the  evap 
when  they  are  nearly  cold. 
is  effected  by  moistening  tl 
bladder  (used  to  tie  them  o* 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves  or  era 
tracts  should  be  kept  in  bladd 
placed  in  stone  pots,  and  wc 
With  care,  extracts  prepared 
gctable  substenccs  may  be  ] 
months,  or  from  season  to  se 
from  dr}' ingredients,  or  sud: 
clincd  to  spoil,  for  perhaps  d( 
but  beyond  these  periods  theii 
be  relied  on,  and  they  should 
disearded,  if  remaining  unu8e< 

Pur.f  dfc.  The  quality  of  a: 
be  asecrteined  by  mere  inspe 
readily  discovered  by  chemiad 
ledge  of  these  facts  has  indi 
nary  and  fraudulent  manufiu 
damaged  and  inferior  drugs  i 
tion,  alike  regardless  of  the 
patient  and  the  credit  of  the  ] 
common  practice  with  some  n 
not  only  to  pick  out  the  least  e: 
of  every  drug  for  the  prcpi 
extracts,  but  the  most  infc 
damaged  and  worthless  portioi 
inferior  article.  The  product! 
bright,  and  glossy  extract  is  al 
attempted  by  these  individus] 
is  sought  after  by  the  mass  of 
raisteke  the  simulation  of  thi 
signs  of  good  quality  for  its  i 
It  is  a  fact,  which  we  can  Teri^ 
experience  in  the  laboratory. 


assiduous  and  laborious  stirring  in  the  way 

described,  a  very  smooth  and  glossy  extract  of~  practical  observation  on  t 
cannot  be  produced.  To  promote  this  urli^cmV  \  ciLtttkxAa  t«it.h£^U^  \jiTepared  1 
BppcBrance,  some  persons  add  3^  or  4q  eacYv  oi\  \«naNa  ^  \^\.  v3«iR»>Sub  wi^ 


f  IboB*  eammonly  vended  by  the 
(^■u.  On  compuing  the  ex- 
Bid  hj  diffemt  metrapolitiD 
m  ftmnd  that  Uun  wUdi  h>Te 
^■Asblj  bright  and  gleuy  ap- 

•  bMB  nniftnnlj  infmor,  and 
■4t  iiMTtj  whtlrt  othen,  with  a 
iaf  appananee,  tare  been  geao- 
qpuif  J.  Tfaoe  facta  ore  wdl  ei- 
ifctnce  to  the  eztiacta  of  those 
tMUOooM  Uiat  ie  mnuliBble 
w  qoaUtf  of  their  impamtionB, 
■■big'  them  irith  the  common 
M  itnpa  npplied  bj  the  whole- 

biet  iboiild  be-'l.  Free  fnnn 
iflj  Bolnble  in  20  parta  of  the 
Kj^ojed  in  ita  ptvpanitioii,  fbrm- 
Inr  (olotion. — 2.  It  abonld  have 
xfane  and  colonr,  and  be  of  a 
MKe. — 3.  If  a  narcotic  or  active 
■J  be  exhilMted  in  proper  doses, 
laatched.  Ita  activity  may  alu 
aj  cmaU  animal- — i.  An  amy 
Ida  vegetable  pnnciple  (alkaloid, 

I  in  the  plant  fn>m  which  it  baa 
d  B^  be  made.  The  eitncti 
a  the  ezpreMod  juicei  of  plnnts, 
ling  off  the  coaguUted  albnnten, 
.•leepticau  totbefiritt«>t.  Un- 
ihiae  trata  ate  net  alvaya  easily 
■d  tha  laat  two  arc  iimpplicablo 
■eta  that  cserciae  no  very  marked 
•dual,  onleai  when  tikeii  in  n- 
long  contiDaed.  Thii  want  of  a 
if  accnntvly  teatlng  the  qualities 

•  enabled  the  fraudulent  inanu- 

II  inferior  aiticleswith  impunity, 
thont  the  leaat  rear  or  danger  of 

,  an  exbuct  more  than  sii  months 
gadj  half  the  activity  of  a  similar 
■b.  When  more  than  twelve 
Um;  ahould  be  rejected  aa  worth- 
itak  renewed. 

Tb»  CKtraetH  of  the  ahops  arc 
kwnrlKiged  to  be  the  moat  vary- 
■ct,  add  ttncertain  rlan  of  mvdi- 
(bg  to  modem  phnniiacy.    Tliey 


ivUeh  they  a 


:  prepared,  but  i 


af  nmtrkt.     In  tbc  preparali 
la  Btiat  detiderata  to  be  aimt-J  at 
1  lilt  Bini&na  and  tbo  methods  of 
■f  to  the  peculiar  characteriaticB  of 

OHtihuata  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
nfad  on.  Tbe  phaimaceutist  slionld 
V  B  Biiiid  that  a  perfect  pitract 

*  stnscDtntted,  aoUd  mait,  r«prc- 
■  iMr  aa  piMililii.  in  mcdidnal  effi- 
■MAoOBi^di  it  baa  been  pre- 
Itqdiiar  bd^  re^aaidved,  so  h! 
-^-^ '      ■  anViiJIgiiiMtfroui 


ingredient!  fVom  which  it  hai  been  prepared  is 
aJmoat  next  to  an  impossibility,  however  de- 
simble  aaeh  a  degree  of  perfection  may  be- 
The  medicinal  properties  of  all  solutiona  of 
vegetable  matter  are  injured  by  being  reduced 
to  the  solid  attte;  and  this  ilctcrioratiou,  more 
or  less,  takes  place,  wliotber  the  solvent  be 
wat«r.  acetic  acid,  proof  spirit,  or  alcohol.  The 
volatile  portions  (the  csseutisi  oils,  the  aroma, 
Ac)  are  nearly  or  wholly  dissipated;  and 
though  these  do  not  alwxys  form  the  principal 
r  active  ingredients  of  the  vegetables  from 
hicli  extracts  are  prepared,  yet  the;  generally 
tercisc  a  modifying  aiid  controlling  indueuce 
rer  the  otbcr  ingredients,  which  considerably 
alters  their  tlicrapentical  action.  The  loss  of 
aranta  may  often  be  a  trifling  deficiency,  but  in 
tbe  extracts  of  aconite,  henliauc,  hemlock, 
beliadonmi,  and  other  narcotic  plants,  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  these  cases  it  is  weU  known 
that  tlie  inert  preparations  are  wholly  deficient 
of  the  odour  of  the  recent  plant,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  the  odoor  is  developed,  so  is  their 
activity  preserved.  The  powerful  smell  of  tbo 
recently  eiprcssed  juice  of  hemlock,  with  the 
scarcely  perceptible  odour  of  the  extract 
(ixTBiCTCM  COKH,  Ph.  L.),offerBan  eicellent 
example  of  this  fact.  The  dose  of  the  one 
often  reaches  20  or  30  gr.,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  seldom  eiceedi  5  or  10  drops,  or  a  por- 
jn  equivalent  in  dry  ingredients  to  conn- 
irably  less  than  1  gr. 

When  extracts  are  ordered  in  prescriptions, 
those  of  the  '  Pharmacopona'  should  be  alone 
employed  by  the  dispenser,  as  the  sahstitntion 
of  others  for  them  would  not  only  be  violating 
faith  with  the  prescriber,  but  might  also  pro- 
duce consequences  alike  injurious  to  the  dis- 
penwT  and  tbe  patient-  Many  medical  gentle- 
men prercr  eitrarts  propared  by  particular  pro> 
ceases  or  persons,  but  such  intention  ia  alwayl 
indicated  in  their  prescTiptions. 

Extract  of  Ac'onite.      Syii.    Extract  0> 


JUltK     OP      ACOMTE ;     KlTkACTTTK     iCONITI 

(B.  p.,  Pli.  h.  E.  &.  V.  S.),  HcccTB  spisaATra 
ACONiTi  (Ph.  13. 182(1),  L.  Prei>.  1.  (b.  P.) 
Take  112  tbs.  of  the  f  resb  leaves  and  flowering 
tops,  bruise  tlieni,  press  out  the  juice,  heat  it 
gradually  to  130^  F.,  and  si^purate  the  green 
mutter  by  a  calico  liltcr.  Best  the  atmlned 
liqnor  to  SW  F.  to  cuaj^latc  albumen,  and 
ngain  filter.  Eviiporato  the  filtrate  by  a  water 
butli  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  symp;  then 
add  to  it  tbe  green colunringmattcriiieviously 
mriiarateil,  and  stirring  tbe  whole  together 
usaiduoasly,  evaporate  ut  a  temperature  not 
iMceeding  140"  i'.  to  ajull  consistence. — Doie. 
1  to  2  KTs.  „  .. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)   Toke  of  fresh  leaves  of  aconite, 

1  lb. ;  braise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  express 

the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a 

proper  comi-'teneu.     Tbo  formulai  of  the  Pb. 

hi/  U.  &  V.  S.  Ai'e  s/mjlar. 

.     '-j     ^-  O'li-E.)    Hint  the  frcRh  leavCH  ol  aconVle 
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the  residuum  to  percolation  with  rectified 
R])irit  until  the  latter  passes  through  without 
being  innterially  coloured ;  unite  the  expressed 
juice  and  the  percolated  tincture,  filter,  disUl 
otl'  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  in  a  vapour  or  a 
water  hath  to  a  proper  consistence.  Stronger 
than  the  preceding. 

Obs,  A  variable  and  uncertain  preparation. 
Numbness  and  tingling  follow  its  application 
to  the  limbs  or  tongue  when  it  is  of  good  qua- 
lity.— Product,  1  cwt.  of  fresh  leaves  yield 
between  5  lbs.  and  G  lbs.  of  extract. — Prop.  Ano- 
dyne, sudorific,  and  narcotic;  very  poisonous. — 
I)ote,  i  gr.  to  2  grs.,  made  into  a  pill  with  liquor- 
ice i)owder ;  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  neuralgic 
IHiins,  clironic  rheumatism,  glandular  swell- 
ings, &c.,  gradually  and  cautiously  increased 
to  6  or  6  grs. 

4.  (Alcoholic ;  E.  ▲.  ALCOHOLlCTru,  L.) — a, 
(P.  Cod.)  Aconite  (in  coarse  powder),  1  lb. ; 
proof  spirit,  3^  lbs.  (say  2^  pints) ;  proceed  by 
the  method  of  displacement,  and  when  all  the 
spirit  has  penetrated  the  powdered  mass,  keep 
this  covered  with  distilled  water,  until  the 
liquid  begins  to  cause  a  precipitate  in  falling 
into  that  which  has  previously  passed  through ; 
next  distil  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and 
evaporate  the  residuum  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence. 

6.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Aconite  1  lb.;  spirit  sp. 
gr.  *9d5  (^13  u.  p.),  1  quart,  or  q.  s.;  as 
last. 

r.  (Pli.  Baden.)  From  the  tincture  pre- 
pared with  rectified  spirit,  and  by  either  ma- 
ceration or  displacement.  Stronger  than  the 
last  two. 

rf.  (Ph.  Bor.)  The  juice  is  expressed  from 
the  fresh  herb,  which  is  then  sprinklctl  with 
about  I  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  again 
pressed ;  the  mixed  and  strained  liquid  is 
evaporated  in  a  vai)our  bath  at  122"  to  140° 
Fahr.,  to  about  one  half;  to  this,  as  soon  as 
cold,  an  eqiuil  weight  of  spirit  (sp.  gr.  '900) 
is  added,  and  after  frequent  agitation  for  24 
hours,  the  whole  is  filtered,  with  pressure ;  the 
marc  is  treated  with  fresh  spirit  (equal  to 
about  l-4th  that  first  uscil)  and  again  pressed ; 
the  mixed  liquors  are  next  filtered,  and  ore, 
lastly,  evaporated,  as  before,  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Obs,  Resembles  the  f>implo  extract,  but  is 
much  more  powerful.  It  has  been  exliibited 
internally  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  used  ex- 
ternally, combined  with  ointment  or  spread  on 
simple  plaster. — Dote,  t^  to  J  gr.  every  three 
hours. 

6.  (Ammoniated;  E.  a.  ahmomiatum,  L. 
— Dr.  Tumbull.)  Extract  of  aconite,  1  dr.; 
liquor  of  ammonia  (strongest),  10  or  12  drops; 
mix. 

6.  (Dried;  E.  A.  biccum.  L.— P.  Cod.)  The 
expressed  juice,  strained  through  a  fiieve  or 
coarse  linen,  is  at  once,  without  depuration, 
exposed  in  earthen  dishes,  in  layers  of  about 
2  lines  deep,  in  a  stove  or  cuTicnt  oC  ds^  «^x, 
to  a  tempentore  ranging  between  Q&^  usi&.lO^S' 


Fahr..  mitil  xedoced  to 
extract  is  to  be  peeked  in 

7.  (Saochanited;  E.  a. 
From  extract  of  acomte  (FK 
of  milk  (in  powder),  1  oi.;  ai 
mass  in  a  warm  plaoep  addBaf 
q.  8.  to  make  the  whole  eqw 
of  the  extract  used  (4  tm,), 
paration,  which  keepe  irA. 
coTio  xxTSAcn^  aa  thoM  of 
HBMLocx*  HSHBA2nE,  &&,  are  ti 
a  similar  manner.    See 

Extract  of  Aconite  Boot  4fa. 

AOONITI    RADXCIS    AX£OHOU0n^' 

(Dr.  Fleming;  Dr.  TnnbuIL) 
of  the  root  made  with  reetifiel 
said  to  bo  12  times  as  Strang  ai 
the  leaves. 

Extract  of  Agaric.  %b. 
MCI,  L.    JPrep,  (P.  C^od.) 
of  white  agaric   (P»^rpm«f 
pared  with  cold  water, 
to  4  grs. 

Extract  of  Aleonio'oo.    %b. 
ALCORNOCJi,  L.     Prep,    From  i 
alcornoco  bark  (Sonth  Amerioas). 
and  tonic. — Dose.     6  to  20  gn.; 
&c. 

Extract  of  Al'oea.    Syu. 
Washed  A.;  Extractum  alobs 

(B.    P.),   EXTBACTUM    AIX)X5   (Fll. 

AQU08VM  (Ph.  D.),  L.     Prrp.   L 
Uarbadoes  aloes,  in  small  pieoei,  1 ' 
with  1  gal.  of  boiling  water  tat  U 
the  clear  liquid  evaporated. — Dom, 
B.  P.  2  to  6  grs. 

2.  (B.  P.)    Socotrine  ak>et,  1 
with  1  gal.  of  boiling  water  for  12 
the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to 

3.  (Pli.  D.)  Aloes  (hepatic),  4 
1  quart;  boil  till  dissolved;  when 
the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporate 

4.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847.)     By 
dered  aloes  in  cold  water  for  48 
frequent  agitation,  and  then 
a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  not 
150°  to  leb""  Fahr.,  until  a  pilnkr 
is  attained. 

Obs.  The  second  is  the  funs 
adopted  in  the  laboratory.  VHun 
the  juice  of  borage,  burgloss,  Ac,  it 

old  'ALOES  Ui'SUCCATA.' — DoSt.    6 

See   Aloes    and    Extbact  or 
Aloes. 

Extract  of  Anem'one.     See 
Pasque  Floweb. 

Extract  of  Angel'ica.     Sjyt.  Efl>*j 
ANGELios,  L.    Pr^.  1.  (Ph.  BidttJ  i 
a  tincturo  of  the  root»  prepared  witt 
sp.  gr.  -944  (=21^  u.  p.). 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)    Angelica  root  io^'^ 

spirit,  of  each,  2  parts;  water,  9  p^ttl^ 

strain,  and  evaporate.    Inferior  to  v* 

ceding. 

I     ^.  ^.KsAx.^    An«eUca  nob  S  BM 
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pirit.  \  gmL,  and  repot  the 
■G  two  tincture!  aepantel;, 
lie  spirit,  wid  evapontc. 
ue,  uid  tonic. —  Det».  10 
■t  i>  tbe  moat  talnmic  and 


■  itone  mortar  or  othor  nitable  apparatni,  and 
prenB  ont  the  juEce,  heat  it  pradaally  to  130' 
F.,  wpnrate  tbe  gnxa  colonring  mstti^r  hr  n 
calioo  fllter,  heat  tbe  (trained  liquor  to  SOT  P. 
to  caagnlate  the  alhumcn,  and  again  Bltcr ; 
erapOTate  the  flltratc  bj  a  water  bath  to  tlie 
conriatence  of  o  thin  syrnp,  then  add  to  it  the 
green  coloarin);  matter  previoDitj  aeparalcd, 
and,  itirring  the  whole  tt^tlier  asmduoual;, 
continue  the  eraporation  at  a  tempenture  not 
exceeding  140°,  nntll  the  extract  ig  of  a  lait- 

ahle  eonilitenrc  For  forming  pilla DoM.     ^ 

to  i  gT.,  graduBlly  increaacd  to  I  or  2  gra, 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Eipreii  the  juice  tram  tho 
bmised  fmh  plant,  >prinUe  tbe  'nurc'  with 
vaEer,  and  again  apply  prcunre;  mil  tbe  ex- 
preucd  liquid),  filter  them,  and  evaporate  the 
Altered  liquor  in  a  vapour  bath  to  the  eoniiit- 
ence  of  on  extract. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  From  the  Icavei,  collected  when 
:e  plant  begina  to  R'lwor.    The  exprewcd 

_  ieo  is  allowed  to  stand  far  U  boon,  and  tho 
clear  portion  ia  decanted;  the  aedimant  i( 
placed  00  X  calico  fllter,  wsihed  with  an  aqoal 
buU  of  cold  water.and  the  filtrate  mixed  witli 
the  expmud  Juice.  The  mixed  liqaid  U  next 
heatttl  in  a  watfr  bath,  to  coagulato  ita  alba- 
men,  and  after  being  ikimmed,  and  filtered 
throdgh  flannel  whilit  hot,  the  waahed  ledi* 
mcnt  ia  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated,  aa 

4.  (Ph.  IT.  B.)   The  expresfcd  juice  ia  heated 
tbe  boiling-point,  filtered  and  evmoiated 

Oil.    Th«  P.  Cod.  directs  tbia  extract  to  bo 
made  by  two  different  formulse.    The  product 
'  the  one  rcaemblei  that  of  the  Ph.  L. ;  that 
the  other,  that  of  tho  Ph.  E.    That  of  the 
Pli.  L,,  from  retaining  the  ftcnla,  ii  tbe  weak, 
le  fresh  leaTe*  of  1  est  preparation.    J)o*e. — i  gr.  to  1  gr.,  gradn- 
ICOHITE — I'h.  L.  I  ally  increastit  to  3  or  4  (trs.;  aa  an  anodyne  in 
tlirico  ilaily;  in  .  UGuraljtiii,  tic-douloureux,  &c.  i  as  an  antiipaa- 
I  modic  to  relieve  rigidity  and  spasnii,  in  varioua 
kifar'agu.     5ya.     EsTBtcruu  j  nScctioni  of  the  utcrua,  rectnm,  urethra,  blad- 
Pnp.    1.  (Souheiran.)     From  :  der,  &c.,  and  in   hooping -coagh ;  in  varioua 
jwoe  of  the  aboota,  claritiud  and  .  malnilies  of  the  eyes;  and  as  a  retolvent  and 
'  a  gtaOe  heat.  '  discutient  in   aeveral  gkniinlar  diacaaea.    It 

m  juca  of  the  root*,  a>  No.  1.  j  has  been  highly  recommended  aa  a  preferva- 
«^ — Dm*,  is  gn.  to  i  dr.,  or  '  tiveagainiticsrlet  fever.  It  is  moat  frequently 
I  employed  externally,  under  tbe  form  of  a  plai- 
IhL  &f».  ExTBinrru  belx  I  («r,  ointment,  or  lotion.  It  is  poiaonoua. 
.  R  P.  Baal,  1 ;  distilled  -kaWt,  !  6.  (Alcoholic ;  K.  0.  AI£01!DLICU3>,  L.) — O. 
aprit,  ii  macerate  for  IS  hbun  '  (P.  God.)  Aa  aLconoLic  extbict  or  acohub 
vater,  pour  off  the  liquid,  repeat '  — P.  CoiL 

I  twice  for  I  hour;  prean,  filter,  j      b.  (Pli.  tl.  8.)    Aa  tho  last  (nearly),  niing; 
l(  to  I,  Including  the  apirit.    A   spirit  of  -935  (=■  about  13  u.  p.). 


!■■.        Blf».     ClIAl.TBKlTKtl  ■. 

■  TxmKT  rottXTVit,  L.  .Pnp. 
•ppW*  (onripe),  6  Iha. ;  peel 
.  taem  to  n  palp ;  add  iron 
la).  1  lb-  ;  dlgvat  in  a  vapour 
WBck.  expi«<a,  itrain,  decant^ 
m.  poroelain  tchoI,  with  eon- 
tliB  eonaiatencG  of  a  soft  ei- 
te  TcaidtiDin  ia  water,  i  parti, 
«mte  ms  befbre.— 2>m«.  5  to 
aljbeata  tonic.  Tbe  formula 
.  il  ii«*rly  aimilar. 
^■icK.       i^a.     EiTKAcT  or 

I;    EXTKACTUIC  iSSlCS  JLO- 

1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  dried 
louc  xxTKACT  OP  ico:rnB— 

>.  1837.)  From  a  tlnctnro  of 
^■red  with  rectified  spirit,  S 
■.  6  part*.— i)M«.  2  to  6  gra. ! 
a  Tariona  diaeasea  accompanied 
defteient  ncrvona  aenaibility, 
lea,  ^BirbiBn,  amtDOrrhcea,  dy- 

aie»-Soot.     Sgn.  Eztbict  of 

UCTTX     UHICS     BADICia,    L. 

a>d0n.)   Aa  Ext&ici  oi  anoi- 

a.)  From  tinetare  of  Che  root, 
D.  S  {aboTt).  The  fbrm  of  the 
ex  ia  nearly  similar. — Don,  ^c. 


ivtricboke. 
Prtp.     From 

MKXTRlCt  O 

6  git.,  twice 


EiTH*CTnii 


a  aqoal  to  a  aolid  ounce.~-iJoM. 

t  Kuk.    8m  Extuct  oi  Cik- 

TJMiw'ni  ^1.  Extract  or 
mKu»,  InruaaTan  iuice  or 
L|  Xnuontx  uu-aiKmiix  (1). 

hm.    l.(B.PO    Tahall^Jtx. 


(Moir.)  The  expressed  Juice  is  coagulated 
by  heat,  cautiously  applied,  and  filternl;  the 
filtrate  i»  reduced  to  the  consistance  of  ft  syrup, 
and  mixed  with  sn  equal  rolnoie  of  nearly  aii- 
bydrouB  alcohol  (nay  of  90J)  i  tbe  clear  portion 
ia  lastly  evaporated,  ss  before. 

Obi'.  The  above  ii  much  more  powerful  than 
the  common  extract,  and  ia  chiefly  uaed  in  ei- 
tenal  applicitionJ.      See   BSLUDOVB^.  VsA. 
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Extract  of  Belladoiina  Ber'ries.    Syn,    Ex- 

TKACTUM  UACCAlirM  BELLA DOKK£,  L.      Prep, 

(P.  CckI.)  Frr»iJi  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ber- 
ries evnponitod  to  the  consistcnco  of  thick 
houey. — JJosc.     1  to  5  prs. 

Extract  of  Bis'tort.  S^h,  Extractum  bis- 
TORTJ-,  L.  IWp.  1.  (P.  Co<L)  From  the 
dried  root  of  hintort  or  snake-^^veed  {Polygonum 
Bislortrt),  hy  percolation  with  temiverate  dia- 
tilh'<l  water. 

1.  From  the  infusion  made  with  boiling 
water,  or  from  thu  decoction.  Astringent  and 
tonic. — Dose.     10  grt».  to  i  dr. 

Extract  of  Bit'ter-sweet.  Syn,  Extract  of 

WOODY     NIGHTS  HADE  J     KXTKACTCM     DULCA- 

^lABji-:,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  decoction  of 
the  Ktaikti. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  From  tho  dried  Ftalkd,  by 
percolation  with  temperate  water.  Diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  narirotie. — Dose,  3  to  6  grs. ;  in 
clironic  asthmn,  rlieumatism,  and  cheat  dis- 
cases;  and  particularly  in  chronii;  skin  dis- 
eases. 

Extract)  Black.    Seo  Extract  op  Coccu- 
xrs. 
Extract  of  Black  Pepper.    Sec  Extract  of 

PEITKR. 

Extract  of  Eor'age.  Syn.  Extbacttjm  bo- 
itAGivJS,  L.  Prep,  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
dried  herb  (Boropo  officinalis). 

2.  (Ph.  Lusit.)  From  the  clarified  juice  of 
the  fresh  plant.  Exhilarating,  restonitive,  and 
pectoral. — Dose.     10  to  30  grs.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Box.  Syn.  Extr actum  buxi,  E. 
COUTIcis  b.,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
tincture  of  the  root  bark,  prepared  (with  proof 
spirit)  by  displacement,  as  extract  of  aco- 
MTE — P.  Cod. 

Extract  of  Broom.   Syn.  Extract  of  broom 

TOPS;     EXTRACTUM      SCOPAHU,     E.    8PARTII 

BCOPARii,  L.  From  decoction  of  broom  tops. 
Diuretic  «nd  cathartic ;  and,  oceafiioually, 
emetic. — Dose.  20  grs.  to  1  dr. ;  in  dropsy,  &c. 
It  is  now  seldom  used. 

Extract  of  Bry'ony.  Syn.  Extractumbrt- 
ONTJJ,  E.  B.  aloj;,  E.  kadicis  b.  a.,  L.  Prep. 
From  the  infusion  or  decoi^on  of  the  root  of 
wliite  brj'ony  {Bryonia  dioica).  Purgative, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue. — Dose,  10  grs.  to 
i  dr.  It  wa9  once  a  favourite  remedy  in 
asthma,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Extract  of  Bn^hn.  Syn,  Extracttm  Br- 
CHU,  E.  DIOSM.C,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  buchu 
leaves,  as  the  last. 

2.  (Ethcreo-alcoholic;  E.  B.  ^thero-alco- 
noLicuM,  L. — W.  Procter.)  Duchu  (in  coarse 
powder),  1  lb. ;  ether,  4  fl.  oz. ;  alcohol  (rectified 
spirit),  12  fl.  oz. ;  percolate  without  (ligcstion, 
adding  dilute  alcohol  until  a  pint  of  ethereo- 
alcoholic  tincture  is  obtained,  and  suffer  this  to 
evaporate  spontaneously ;  treat  the  residue  in 
the  displacer  with  dilute  alcohol,  till  2  pints 
are  obtained;  evaporate  to  a  syrup,  add  the 
product  of  the  first  tincture,  mix,  and  complete 
the  evaporation. — Dose,  5  to  10  grs. ;  in  dis- 
CH8CS  of  the  urinary  organF,  &c. 


dn 


3.  (Fluid;  E.  B.  FLFXSini,L^l 
BucUn  Icarea^  8  ox. ;  rectified  i 
for  a  tincture  liy  dupkoemaiti 
until  12  fl.  ox.  have  paned 
to  evaporate  spontaneooily  imtil] 
half;  next  digest  the  man  m 
with  cold  water,  1  pint,  for  12  ^ 
pin^  and  evaporate  this  to  10  C( 
add  the  6  fl.  oz.  of  rendnal 
together,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  clear  portion. — Date,  1  to  S ! 
See  DiOBHA. 

Extract   of   Bnckliean.    SfM, 
mexyanthis,   L.     Prep,  1.  (P. 
the  exprc«sed  jaico  of  the  freih 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  theinfialoBl 
boiling  water.     Bitter,  tonic,  and  i 
Dose.  5  to  10  grs.     In  huge  doM 
tive,  cathartic,  and  even  emetic. 

Extract  of  Bnck'thom.     &nk 
rhamxi,  E.  baccasum  b.,  L. 
tho    filtered   expressed    jaice  cf 
berries.    Some  persons  allow  it  ' 
into  a  state  of  fermentation ;  hot  thi( 
of  the   product   is    thereby  grei^jr 
Hydragoguc  and  purgative. — Ami.  " 
1  dr.,  or  more. 

Extract    of    Bor'doek.     ^ 
BARD  ANA,  L,    Frep.  1.  From  the< 
burdock  root. 

2.  (P.   Cod.)     As    XXIRACT  ov 
p.  Cod.    In  gont,  rheumatiim, 
&c. — Dose,  10  grs.  to  1  dr.    Sir 
pole  praised  buidock-root  as  a  gout 
and  others  have  considered  it  an 
stitute  for  sarsaparilla.     (Lindley.)^ 

Extract  of  Butter-nut.    Sym. 
JTGLANDis,  L.    Prep.  (Ph.  U,  8.) 
inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
white  walnut  {Juylanda  alba),  i 
BITTER  SWEET — Ph.  U.  S.     A  miU,  jit.i 
!  cious  aperient  and  vermifuge. — Boh- 
I  laxative,  5  to  10  grs. ;  as  a  purgatifibl 
I  30  grs. 
>     Extract  of  Calabar  Beaa.    Syn, 

j  FHT80STIGMATIS.      (B.   P.)     Csbbsr 

1  coarse  powder,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  5;  l 
I  tho  bean  for  48  hours  in  one  fouxth  m, 
!  spirit  in  a  closed  vessel,  agitating  oeeviM 
i  then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and  vte 
I  fluid  ceases  to  pass  add  the  remainder* 
I  spirit,  so  that  it  may  slowly  penetrattttii 
;  tho  powder ;  subject  the  residue  of  tksta 
I  pressure,  adding  the  pressed  liqmd  tofti 
I  duct  of  the  percolation;  distil  off  the ^ 
■  and  evaporate  what  is  left  to  the  eodii 
of  a  sd^t  extract  by  a  water  batb;^ 
-^ff  to  i  gr. 

Extract  of  Cahunlia.  <S(yM.  ExTBicm 
LuarBiE,  E.  RADiciB  c,  L.  Prep,  1.  (1 
Calumba  cut  small,  1 ;  water,  6 ;  maov 
half  the  water  for  12  hours,  strain,  and  ] 
macerate  again  with  the  remaining  ^ 
strain,  and  press;  mix  and  filter  tiba  li 
and  evaporate  with  the  heat  of  a 


ni.  Bor.)  Kovly  u  No.  S 
f  Btnm^et-  Hpirit ;  tli£  ernpo- 
nulocted  mt  a  heat  not  sboi 

it  *eqairea  the  canHiiitciice  i 
-1(,  «fl«r  licing  mulercd  qaite 
ntla  lieat,  is  to  be  roilnred  to 
t  almiuld  liATe  a  bronnikh- 
id  ^Te  a  tiu-bid  lolntiuu  witli 
r  to  IS  gn.     Tike;  arc  all  tonic 

•~P.     Ccd.)       Al  BXTBACT  01 

.  Baden.  orAcrt  »piriC  of  -941 
Mr.  5  to  15  pr*. 


stLaz^dea.     %■■  Extract  or 

L  ;      EXTSACTTM    CABTHABIDEg, 

jVqa.   1.  (P.  Cod.)    From  tliv 

rSACT  OP  DOX. 

n.)  Ftnra  a  tincture  prepared 
;he  ip.  gr.  -933  (about  2  u.  p.). 
E.  C.  ACETicuu,  L.)  From  a 
md   with   acetic   *ei(1  ip.   gr. 

I ;  E.  C.  xxaxaxVH,  L.)    From 

itiier.  acid,  and  npirit  distilled 
ra  tooit  be  eiclier  thrown  away 
ke  fr«h  extract,  u  !t  it  highlj 
ItCf  are  ill  for  external  dm 
old  have  the  coiuiiteucc  oF  loft 

Car'dimDma      Sfn.   Ethebeax 

mACTCK  CABDAMOMI  jrniEBMIJlI, 
(W.  Prurtcr.)  Bv  spoDtaoeous 
□r  the  etlierenl  tioctnre.  It  con- 
ToUtile  and  fii«l  oils  of  the 
ucd  to  aromntisc  pill.*,  powdcnt, 

Ca'nb  Bum.  Syn.  ExTUcnu 
L,  Prep,  From  tlie  decoction 
(CASOB,  or  tjamosL  bbaxb)  of 

Ma  Miliqua,'  or  '  St.  Jobn'!)  brond 

kraABOBA. 

lOUQli'naFlak.    SccExiitACTDF 


r  Cu'rot.  SfH.  EiTRACrru  ca- 
Uiicii  c,  L.  JVf^.  (Swedianr.) 
■rifltd  eiprewedjaitv,  evaporated 
■tnta  of  hoaeT.  Itrcom  mended 
ition  to  nlceratcu  caui'i'fs. 
r  CuearillL     5yn.   KzTBAcrrii 

.     E.    C0BTLCI3    t.,    I..     />«;».  1. 
iVoin    the   alcoliolic     (rectified 

laden.)    As   tlie   kut,  but   using 

!>.  178&)      Al  EXTBACT  OF  JAUP 


axbaet  i«  tonit,  aromatic,  and 
-1km,  B  to  15  gn,  or  more,  3  or 
1^.    »  n*.  of  bvk  Tield  about 

tbaV>.    %■.  EzTBAcnrx  cab- 


iVq).    1.    From  decoction  of 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  From* the  Infusion  in  boiliut; 
water.  Attringi'nt  and  toaie. — J)o$e.  5  to  '^5 
gn.    Sec  C'ATECltf. 

Extract  of  Cel'tuidlna.  ^^n.  E.'CTnACTru 
CHBUBOslt,  h.  Prt},.  1.  (Pli.  Bor.)  From 
the  herb  (Chelidunittm  maJM),  as  Axcououc 
EXTUACT  01  ACOXiTE— Pli,  Bor.— iJwe.  3  to 
10gr.._ 

2.  (Van  Mons.)  from  tbc  ei[ire»?ed  juice, 
coiguInU'd  by  heat,  tiltcred,  and  eruponitcd, 
toward*  tbe  end  adding  the  roagulum. — Done. 
'  '  ISgm.,  ormore.  I7Ki{a<iidiiistic  bydra- 
gopuc  iu  dropiiM;  and  in  scrofula,  ic. 

Extract  rf  Csn'taary.  Sgn.  EiTnAcrtTK 
CBKTAOKIT,  L.  Extracl*  Quder  thia  name  are 
pieprired  from  ' American  centaury'  (Sabbatia 

tgalarli),  and  common  centaury'  {Eiylhraa 

tHlaariiim),  Prep,  1.  By  evaporating  tho 
decoction,  or  the  infiuiun  made  witli  liot  water. 
The  dose  and  properties  reseiublo  thoso  of  es> 
tract  of  gentian. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  E.  c.  ALConoLini%  L.)    Ai 

siTTtiCT  OP  BOX  {lec  abort). 

Extract  of  Cevftdil'U.  Syn.  Alcoitolic  ex- 
Ex  toacich     HADA- 


£mpIo]red  by  Dr.  Turubull  as  a 
remedy  in  poinfnl  rheumatic  and  neundgio 
alli^ctions,  and,  generally,  as  a  Kuhstitote  for 
VEBATBiA,^i)o«,  -^5  to  J  gr.     It  IS  BitTemely 

Extract  of  Charn'omile.  Sgn.  EXTRICTUU 
ANTnEUiDis  (Fli.  E.),  E.  A.  BOBiua,  L,  Prrp. 
By  evaporating  the  tlccodioa  of  tbc  Sowers  t« 
(lie  proper  consistence. 

Cm.  Thin  extract  contains  only  the  bitter 
□rtion  of  tlie  chamomile,  tbe  aromatic  vola- 
ile  oil  being  ilissiinteil  during  the  evaporation. 
t  is  usually  prepared  from  old  tlowera  that 
have  lost  their  smell  and  colour,  aod  are  tliua 
■ndered  unsaleable.  The  extract  of  chamo- 
ilc  tliiit  smelll  rtrongly  of  tbe  liowcra,  fro- 


:ery  jionnil  of  extract,  when  nearly 
cold,  and  just  before  removing  it  from  the 
evaporating  pan.    Tbis  addition,  unlike  many 
whieh  arc  made  in  tlie  laboratoiy,  vastly  in- 
'dicinal  virtues  of  this  article. 
The  mass  of  extract  of  cliamomile  met  with 
the  sho)is  is  nothing  but   extract  of  gen- 
ii scented  willi  a   little  oil    of  chamomile. 
;wt.  of  chamomiles  yieliLi  about  48  I))B.  of 

Kxlmct  of  chamomile  i»  bitter,  tonie,  and 
machie.— 2>u<cc.  Ill  to  20  (its.,  made  into  a 

pill,  either   alniie   or  eombintd  with  a  litth; 

■hubnrh  nnd  Kiiiper.     See  PlllH.  &c. 
Extract  of  Chenopo"diam.     S^ii.  KxrRArr 

LKG    COOSK-rOOT;     EXTUACTVJf    CnK- 

L.      I'rep.     1.  From    the    stinking 
guofc-foot  (C&mopadiitm  olidum),  W 
SXXMACTim j  SXTBACT  ot  AOOKirE.— fh.  L. 


r 
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EXTRACT. 


2.  (Mr.  Houlton.)  From  tlio  expressed  |  OT  cnrcHOnri. ;  EXTBAonmonrcioi 
juico  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  better  for  powdering.— The  doM;^  of  J 
plan  is*  to  expose   it   to    heated   air.    Anti-   -—♦»"»—«- 
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liyBteric,  cmmcnagogue,  and  vermifuge. — Doie, 
5  to  20  grs. 

Extract  of  Cincho'na.  Si/n,  Extract  ot 
I)  ABE.  Three  simple  extracts,  prepared  respec- 
tively from  YELLOW,  PALE,  and  bed  CI17CH0NA, 
are  given  in  Ph.  L. : — Prep.    1.  (Prom  cali- 

BATA  or  YELLOW  BABK  : — EXTBACT  OP  CIW- 
CUONA,  E.  OF  YELLOW  C,  E.  OV  HSABT-LEAYED 
C. ;  EXTBACTUM  CIXCHONJB,  L.)  —  a,  Ex- 
TK ACTUM  CINCHONA  PLAYJi  LIQUIDUH  (B.  P.). 

Yellow  cinchona  bark  in  coarse  powder,  16; 
distilled  water,  a  sufficiency;  rectified  spirit, 
1 ;  macerate  the  bark  in  40  of  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  add 
water  until  210  Imvo  passed  through,  or  until 
the  bark  is  exhuusted ;  evaporate  the  liquor  to 
2f),  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160^ ;  then 
iilter,  and  continue  the  evaporation  to  3,  or 
until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  is  1*200 ;  when 
cold,  add  the  spirit  gradually,  constantly  stir- 
ring.    Sp.  gr.  1*100. — Dote,  10  to  30  minims. 

b.  (Ph.-  L.)  Yellow  cinchona  (coarsely 
bruised),  3  lbs. ;  distilled  water  (temperate),  4 
pint9 ;  macerate  for  24  hours  (constantly  stir- 
ring),  and  strain  through  linen ;  what  remains, 
again  macerate  in  water,  1  quart,  for  24  hours, 
and  strain ;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquids  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Obs,  Tlie  aqueous  extracts  of  cinchona  bark 
possess  little  medicinal  virtue,  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  the  alkaloids  (quinine,  cincho- 
niue,  &c.)  in  water,  and  also  from  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  their  extractive  matter,  when  ex- 
posed in  solution  to  the  joint  action  of  heat 
and  atmospheric  oxygen. — Dose,  5  grs.  to  |  dr., 
in  mixtures,  faintly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Cinchona  bark  yields  from  24$  to  30)} 
of  aqueous  extract. 

2.  (From  pale  babe: — Extbact  op  pale 
ciycHoyA,  E.  of  pale  babk,  E.  op  lance- 

LEAYED  B.  ;    EXTBACTUM  CINCHONJS  PALLIDA, 

L.) — a,  (Ph.  L.)  From  pale  bark,  as  extbact 
OF  cnrcnoNA — Ph.  L.  (above), 

b.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)     From  the  decoction. 

Obt,  This  forms  the  extbact  of  babk  of 
the  shops.  The  red  and  yellow  cinchona  barks 
arc  scarcely  ever  used  for  making  extracts. 
Their  richness  in  quinine  leads  to  their  almost 
exclusive  employment  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  alkaloid,  by  which  their  vahic  is  greatly 
enhanced.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
no  other  extract  of  bark  than  this  is  either 
employed  or  asked  for. 

3.  (From  bed  babe  : — Extract  of  bed  cin- 
chona,   E.  of  bed  babk,  E.   of  oblong- 

LEAYES   B. ;    EXTBACTUai   CINCHONA   BUBBJE, 

L.) — a.  (Ph.  L.)  From  red  bark,  as  extbact 
OF  cinchona — Ph.  L.  {above), 

b.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)    From  the  decoction. 

0b9,  These  extracts  are  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  two  states,  the  one  (soft  extract  of  cin- 
chona; EXTBACTUM    CINCUONJG   ICOLLE)    for 


are  the  same. 
4.  (Dry : — ^Essential  iau  oi.] 

TBACTUM     CTSOBOSm     BXCCUX.   1 

Cod.)  From  an  aqaeoiu  infaiini 
(prepared  by  displaeemeiit  witk 
tomperatare  not  abofe  IT  FUhi^ 
to  tho  consistence  of  a  tlui^  i^ 
spread  thinly  and  uniformly  oa  \ 
dishes,  or  sheets  of  glao*  and  drit 
by  a  very  gentle  heat.  It  ia  Mf 
the  plates  with  a  knifes  and  pnM 
closed  phiaU.  Prior  to  fpraidia 
the  pUtes,  about  4(  or  5(  of  tUek 
commonly  added. 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.)    Aa  the  above  (ai 

c,  (Ph.  Hann.  1831.)  SimUari 
but  the  liquid,  when  it  acquire!  tin 
of  treacle,  is  cUluted  with  watoi 
evaporated  to  a  like  coiudrtenpi 
dilution  and  evaporataon  it  repea 
the  addition  of  water,  it  forms  a  c 
— Dose,  6  to  25  grs.  The  prodoc 
formula  is  nearly  inert,  and  that  < 
possesses  little  activity. 

5.     (Fluid: — EXTBACTUM  CDTC 

DUM,  L.) — a.  See  Liquob  of  Cu 
b,    (Dr.  Neligan.)      From  yd) 

fluid  EXTBACT  OF  BUCHr. 

6.  (Rt^iuous  :— Alcoholic  i 

BABK  ;  P^XTBACTUM  CINCHONA  A] 

E.  CINCHONA,  L.)— a.  (Ph.  R) 
variety  of  cinchona  bark  (in  poi 
proof  spirit,  24  fl.  oz. ;  prepare  a 
displacement,  distil  off  most  of  tl 
evaporate  the  residuum  to  the  o 
an  extract.  This  is  the  only  EXT 
cuoNJs  of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

b,  (Ph. U.S.)  Peruvian  bark,  1 
spirit,  4  pints;  make  4  pints  oi 
displacement;  add  water  to  the 
percolator,  digest,  and  obtain  6 
fusion ;  distil  off  the  spirit  from 
and  evaporate  the  infusion  to  th 
of  syrup,  then  mix  the  two,  and 
eva])oration.  More  active  than 
extract. — Dose.  5  to  20  grs. 

c,  (Ellis.)  Vcllowbark,21bs.; 
acid,  4  fl.  drs. ;  water,  1  gal. ;  be 
repeat  the  decoction  with  frea 
acid;  mix  the  decoctions,  filter, i 
with  frcsh-slRked  lime,  2^  oz.;  fill 
dry  the  residuum,  and  exhaust 
alcohol,  q.  s.;  lastly,  evaporate 
tincture  to  a  pilular  consistence. 
6  grs.  Some  persons  have  pre 
this  '  essential  salt  of  babk.' 

7.  (Vinous: — Extbactfx  g 
NOSiiM,  L.—Ph.  Hesse.)  Peru 
powder),  1  part ;  whito  wine 
parts;  digest  3  days»  cxpresi 
evapornte. 

Extract  of  CWcvlns.     ^n, 

COCCULUS  INDICUS,  BlACK  BXXSi 


making  pills,  &c.;  the  other  (haed  isx.TiB.A^iXl^^tek'wv^i^^'^ssBi^enxva^rEaa^^ 
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•eeuZuM  iMdicmt,  by  deeoctiDD. 
totes — one  hsTiag  the  con- 
reacle  ;  tbe  othsr,  tbkt  of  > 
The  first  it  'pat  np'  in 
ia  made  into  i-lb.  rolls,  lilca 
U-dkOcolstc  It  ii  narcotic 
1  u  employed  by  fnndalenb 
icaiiB  to  give  k  falxe  atrengfth 
&e«    Ctxx;uuis  Iiriiccb, 

■fc*""™         Sfm.      EZTKAOT  o> 

r,  E.  or  THB  couta  or  dol- 
LACTUV  coLcmci  (B.  P.). 
The  exprcMcd  jaiee  oT  fre«h 
I,  dnisd  of  deporit,  boilod, 
iVftpoiat«d   to    a   proper   con- 

BBipwatnre  of  IW  Tahr.~ 

.)     Fnnn  the  decoction  of  the 

utisct  it  given  in  the  iua*I 
Mdcfaicnm  i>  cmtdoycd. — Dote, 
erery  third  or  fonitb  hour. 
K  fsTOrite  remedj  of  Dr.  Hue, 
onww'i  Uoapital,  in  the  early 
AnuDatUm.  Tbe  doae  ii  1  gr, 
«.*•     (Perein.) 

ACKTIO   KXTSACr  OP  KEASDW 

.r^xcTttu  GOicnici  loncnu 
.  P.)  Cmihed  fre>h  cormi,  pre- 
19 ;  acetic  acid,  1 ;  (tir  togiiUier, 
d  atisui  Ihrongh  Annuel,  and 
nf  t  extract.— iJoH.  1  to  2  gn. 
■dght  of  Uqnorice  powder. 
Is.)  Dried  oormii  14  Ibj. ;  acetic 
icon*),  6  pints;  diitilkd  cater, 
jeat  for  14  dayi,  eipress,  filter, 
.  Prodnct.  2^  to  3  tbi. 
ibo*e  eitracta  are  gCDeially  pre- 
be  dried  oorma,  and  benco  the 
1  aad  ioferior  quality  of  thole 
t  with.  They  alio  poucn  leu 
til*  pharmacopccial  preparations. 
g«t  drj  and  cmmbly,  and,  un- 
Irit  and  ■»!  of  clorea  sre  added, 
keep  a  week  in  warm  weather 
ling  mouldy. —  Dote,  1  to  3  f^i., 
inwi  a  day.  It  i*  mnch  itrongtr 
Bon  extiact,  and  contiuDj  the  ace- 
iae.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  prefers  the 
prepared  by  the  formula  £(ii£i>ce). 
ie;  ExTkACTUM  cotcaici  alco- 
-P.  Cod.).  Aa  siTiuct  or  box. 
tun  eren  tbe  aceUc  extract.  All 
oi  of  oolchienm  are  poUonoQB  in 

Cd'aeyvth.     Sya.    Ezth^ct  or 

I  ;     EXTBACTUM  COLOCl'STIIIDIS 

,),  E.  c.  aniFux,  E.  c.  uolle, 
(Ph.  L.)     From  colocynth  pulp 
»  and  t^  aecdi   removed),  by 
tlian  in  cold  water,  for  3G  be 
Mbw  U  with  the  handa, 
tmA  M— iiig   out  tbo  lienor. 


8.  (Ph.  E.)  From  the  decoction.  TUii  ia 
the  pkn  Adopted  at  Apothecariea'  Hall,  and 
*~  tlie  laboratory  genernlly.    Many  houtea  do 

i  even  tgiddvo  tUe  aeedi. 

06:  Thin  extract  rapidly  gets  bard, 
cmmbly,  and  loonld^,  by  lieeinng.  For  the 
remedy,  aee  observiitiana  on  sxtkact  or  col- 
CHiciru,  abore.^Datt.  6  gn.  to  20  gra. ;  aa  a 
cathartic.    Colocyoth  polp  yielila  aboutfiSJ  of 

3.   (Alcoholic;   ElTBlCTUX   COLOCrBTHEPIl 

^HOucpx,  L.)— o.  (Pli.  Baden.)  Aa  a.- 
TKACrr  or  asokuc*— Pli.  Bud. 

I.  (P.  Cod.)  From  a  Kncture  yrepnred  with 

proof  apiriC     Hnch    more  active   than   tlie 

iple  extract. — Dote.  2  to  7  grs. 

k     (Dry ;      ExTKAcruK    coloctxtkidib 

CTUt,  L.~Ph.  Bor.)    Aa  the  laat,  but  using 

a[urit  of  the  ip.  gr.  '900  (about   IS  o.  p.^ 

d^eating  at  a  tepid  heat,  eraporating  to  dry- 

neaa,  and  powdering. — Dote.  1  to  6  grs. 

Zitract  of  Colocynth  (Campoond),  Sg». 
Compound  ixtract  or  BiTiaa  appli,  Ca- 

iXTBACT  :     EZTBAOIUU    CAIHISTI- 
:OI«CTHTmi>IB   COMPOBITUM,   B.   P. 

Prep.  1.  (B.  P.]    Colorjnth  free  from  aeeda, 

"    extract  of  Socotrine  aloei,  12;  ac&mmaay, 

reain  of  a^ammaQy  in  powder,  4 ;  hard  aoap 

powder,  3  ;  cnrdanioma  freed  from  capaolea 

fine  powder,  1}  proof  apirit,  160.   Miwcraite 

tbe  colocynth  in  the  apirit  for  four  daya,  preaa 

out  tliD  tincture,  distil  off  the  spirit,  snd  add 

it  t^e  extract  of  alooa,  the  aoap,  and  the 

immooy ;  then  evsponta  the  reiidue  by  a 

ter  bath  to  a  inlolar  conaiatence,  adding  the 

cardsmoiDs  towuda  tbe  end  of  the  piocoaa. — 

Dote.  2  to  5  gra.,  with  2  or  3  gra.  of  extract  of 

hyosvyamns  to  prevent  griping. 

a.  (111.  L,  1S36.)    ColQcyath  pulp  (aliced, 

itbout  the  Bceds),  6  oz.,  proof  spirit,  1  gal.; 

digeat  with  a  gentle  beat  for  4  daya,  eipraaa, 

strain,  and    add,  of    extract  of  aloes  (Ph.  L. 

1836),    12    oz.,  powdered   icammon;,  4  oz., 

Ciutile  soap  (cut  small),  3  oz.,  and  evaporate 

(diatti)    to    a    proper    conaiateuce;    adding, 

towards  tbe  Ust,  powdered  cardauioma,  1  oz. 

3.  (Wliolesole.)  The  formulio  adopted  by 
tbe  wholciale  dmgi^iats  are  mere  modiflcaUona 
of  that  of  the  Pli.  L.  1B09;  water  being  naod 
instcud  of  spirit  as  the  menitruum,  with 
actual  beneltl^  a.i  we  honestly  believe,  to  the 
quality  <^  the  pruparatiou.  The  folbwing  are 
eitcusivcly  employed  by  those  who  do  most  in 
thia  article,  and  wo  cnn  speak  highly  of  tbo 
quality  of  tlio  producta  obtained  by  their  use. 
a.  Turkey  colocynth,  18  lbs.,  ia  boiled  in 
about  20  times  ita  weight  of  water  for  five 
orsiihourai  to  the  atrained  decoction  ia  added 
hepatic  aloes,  40  Iba.,  which  are  boiled  until 
diasolvcd,  when  tbe  aolation  is  docantod.  In 
the  mean  time  tlio  colocynth  la  exhausted  with 
B  second  quautity  of  wator  (leaa  tliau  tlie  first), 
and  tbe  (trained  liquor  is  added  to  the  undia- 
solved  residuum  of  the  uloea,  and  boiled  for  a 
Sew  iDJnutea;  afWr  which  it  ia  drawn  oil  s.nd 
mixed  witti  tbe  first  decoction  of  ftlo«a  i  ^ 
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mixed  liqnoni  arc  then  allowed  to  stand  nntil 
quite  cold  (commonly  until  the  next  day),  to 
doiKMit  tlic  reflinouH  portion.  Tlic  liqnor  is 
next  decunt«d  or  dniwn  off,  and  set  evapo- 
rating as  quickly  ok  possible ;  as  soon  as  the 
oonsistenco  of  treacle  is  arrived  at»  the  whole 
iH  allowed  to  cool  considerably,  and  moist  sngar 
(cUmn),  4  lbs.,  and  Castile  soap,  10  lbs.  (pro- 
\'iou8ly  meltotl  with  a  little  watcr)i  are  added; 
)K)wdcrcd  scnmmony,  6  lbs.,  is  next  gradually 
silted  in,  the  extract  all  the  time  being  assida- 
ouflly  stirred  by  a  second  person.  Lastly,  the 
heat  is  further  moderated,  and  the  stirring 
continued  nntil  a  rather  hanler  consistence 
is  acquired  than  is  proper  for  the  extract^ 
when  the  steam  is  wholly  '  shut  off,'  or  the 
vessel  removed  from  the  heat,  and  as  soon  as 
the  whole  has  become  sufficiently  cool  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  evaiwration  of  the  si)irit, 
essence  of  cardamoms,  2  lbs.  (say,  1  qnart),  is 
expertly  stirred  in;  and  the  extract  at  once 
(whilst  still  warm)  put  into  stone  jars  or  pots, 
and  tied  or  covered  over,  for  store  or  use. 
The  product  is  usually  hil)elled  *£xt.  Colo- 
CTNTU.  CoMP.  Opt.'  It  looks  well,  and  smells 
very  aromatic,  and  is  really  an  excellent  pre- 
paration. 

b,  Turkey  colocynth,  2|-  lbs. ;  hepatic  aloes, 
6^  lbs. ;  powdered  scammuny,  1  ^  lb. ;  powdered 
cardamoms,  6  oz.  (or  essenccr,  I-  pint) ;  Castile 
soap  (genuine),  1  lb.  2  oz. ;  jmlc  moist  sugar,  i 
lb. ;  proceed  as  last.  This  produces  a  beau- 
tiful article,  and  of  unquestionable  quality, 
equally  cfieetive,  and  milder  in  its  action  than 
the  College  preparation.  It  is  labelled  and  sent 
out  as  Ext.  Colocynth.  Comp.  Ph.  L.  (1836). 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1809.)  Colocynth,  6  drs.  (6  parts); 
aloes,  li  oz.  (12  parts) ;  scammouy,  ^  oz.  (4 
parts) ;  hard  soap,  3  drs.  (3  parts) ;  cardamoms, 
1  dr.  (1  part);  as  No.  3,  a  (nearly). 

Qual.,  S^c,  Compound  extract  of  colocynth 
is  often  adulterated  with  acrid  cathartics  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  or  inferiority  of 
its  proper  ingredients,  and  foreign  matter 
often  becomes  mixed  with  it  by  the  use  of 
impure  scammouy.  The  presence  of  cape 
aloes  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  nauseous 
odour;  chalk  (an  article  frequently  present 
in  bad  scammony),  by  placing  a  little  ball  of 
the  extract  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring  over 
it  some  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid, 
when  an  effervescence  will  ensue,  if  that  sub- 
stance be  present;  jalap,  scammony  adulte- 
rated with  fecula,  and  otlior  starchy  sub- 
stances, by  the  filtered  decoction  of  the  ex- 
tract turning  blue  on  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  iodine;  gamboge,  by  the  decoction  becoming 
deep  red  on  the  addition  of  liquor  of  potassa, 
and  by  a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
extract  forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  water, 
which  becomes  transparent  and  assumes  a 
deep-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
potiissa ;  and  further,  by  this  solution  (if  tlie 
alkali  is  not  in  excess)  giving  a  yellow  preci- 
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a  very  dark  brown  one  wiih  tte 
also  by  the  ethereal  aoliitioii  of 
dropped  on  water  yielding  an 
film,  Bolable  in  caostic  potav^ 
gamboge. 

I>o9e,  3  ^^  to  15  gn.  It  b  ^ 
yet  certain,  pnrgathre.    It  nay 
calomel  without  the  latter  ~ 
2i  or  3  grs.,  mixed  ^th  an 
hiao  pill  and  taken  oremigfat* 
aperient  in   dyspepsia,  Uver 
Sec  Abebketht  MEDZGnm^ 

O&f .    There  are  few  fonmhB 
nndergone  so  many  alteratkmi  la 
the  College  as  that  for  oompooA 
colocynth.    Before  1800,  proof 
dered  to  be  employed  as  the 
omitting  the  soap,  the  prepandaoa 
tliat  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836.    In  18061 
directed  water  to  be  nsed  instead  dt 
added  a  certain  quantity  of  soap.    li 
edition  of  the  I'harmacopoeia 
was  again  omitted;  bnt  in  the 
the  formula  of  1809  was  again 
stituting,  however,  proof  spirit  for 
These  directions  were  also  com 
edition  of  1836.    In  the  hist  La 
copceia  (1851)  the  formnla  for  tlui 
omitted  altc^ether,  and  in  its 

(PILULA    COLOCT>'IUIJ>IB    COMrOOOl) 

serted. 

Tlie  compound  extract  of  ooloCTaft 
simple  and  compound  extxacts  of  Mi 
are  in  greater  demand  in  the  whol 
and  are  sold  in  larger  quantities  it 
than  all  the  other  mecticinal  extzaeli 
gether.  As  a  proof,  if  it  were  Oi 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  may  be 
that  a  certain  metropolitan  druggiit^ 
able  for  the  superiority  of  this 
has  obtained  no  inconsiderable  fbrtnBi 
sale  alone ;  while  the  host  of  misonbk 
of  the  evaporated  decoction  of  musty  eolHi 
seed,  Cape  oloes^  worthless  soammoifi^ 
scentless  cardamoms,  sold  under  thi  % 
attempt  to  ruin  each  other,  by  offerii|f 
rubbish  at  a  price  that  precludes  tin  | 
bility  of  a  large  profit*  or  even  of  the  flM 
ment  of  a  respectable  oonnectioiL 

Extract  of  Conia.    See  Extbactoi] 

LOCK. 

Extract  of  Contrayer'Ta.  iSTya.  Emu 
CO^-TKAYEBViE,  L.  Prtp,  (Pkbit  Coi) ' 
coutrayerva  root,  as  extiuct  of  ccrCBO 
Ph.  L. — Dote.  10  grs.  to  |  dr.;  as  a  A 
retic  tonic,  in  low  conditions  of  the  ijifa 

Extract  of  Copaiba.     <Sy».  Raoon 

TBACT    OF    COPAIBA;    ExTBACTUV   COT 

E.  c.  BKSiNOSUSf,  L.  Frtp,  (Mr.  T1 
From  balsam  of  copaiba,  by  distilliBg  o 
oil,  until  the  residuum  assumes  the  ooub 
of  an  extract. — "Dote.  10  to  20  gra,  or 
One  of  the  many  useless  preparatioBi  ' 
encumber  modem  pharmacy.  It  may  bt 


pitate  with  acids  and  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  I  in  8-dr.  doses  without  any  peroeptiUo 
hrovm,  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  CLti<SL^\w;^QindL^^\.  Ql\^$>%«iAMn. 


foil*.      iS^M.    EXTKAmiK 

CIS  C^  L.      Prep.   From  co- 

•rhicli  it    for  tlie  moit  put 

1  to  3  gn. 
Ik  OrkiB.  Sjfu-  ErtBACT  ov 
ExTKAcrmc  SKUtuu,  L. 
L)  From  tho  root  of  couch 
•»Mm  iXriticmm  rmiu),  u  ex- 
T— P.  Cod. 
Xivsh    root,  ■*  BXi&iCT  OP 

tx.Aso  oKAjfiMiB,  ExTHicnm 
DTm.  I.. — Fh.  HmtuL  1S3I.} 
ion  of  the  Avah  root  orcoucb 
d  to  the  conuitciioe  of  new 
L — Da*t.  15  gn,  to  \  dr.,  or 

iMtac.  ^ra.  ExTKicrm  cc- 
>.  1.  From  tho  ilcoliolic  tinc- 
.  b7  *  TCT?  B«>itlK  heat. — DMe. 

».)  To  the  U«t  idd  ■  little 
Ha  •oap,  wheu  it  begma  tu 
Kgtaa,Vt  to  ■  lulnlareoiiudteaGe. 
htoSOgn. 

IqrOB  CCBHBX,  EXTRACTVK  c. 

-s.  Cabebf  ((^unil  in  ■  coffcc- 
(ctiflad  cpirit,  1  quut ;  preiwre 
tier  by  duplaccmcDt  or  by  di- 
rtcik.  and  reduce  It,  by  dUtlllo- 
[cntlit  heat,  until  the  whole  mea- 
1  ^nL  Ereiy  fl.  ox.  reprdseati 
I, — Don.  20  to  40  drop*. 
IS.)  Fittm  cnbebe  and  pnwf  ipirit, 
^  petoolation  {  without  aubse- 
tion.  Bepreaeut*  iti  own  weight 
torn,  i  to  1  fl.  i]r. 
9.  IKl.)  Cnbebe  1  lb.  (nearly) ; 
make  1  quart  nf  tiacture;  tlieu 
int  of  the  ethor  by  the  hcut  of  a. 
ud  expoia  the  reaiiluum  id  a 
i  until  the  remainder  of  the  ether 
d. 

nnoni;  Extkactcu  cudeb^,  E. 
E.  c.  OLBO-HEgiKOBric,  L.)— a. 
I  The  (Mential  oil  rcaoltiug  from 
iltillation  of  any  gtvcu  quantity 
mixed  with  tbo  reninous  extract 
r^Mnliog  a  tincture  of  the  dried 
te  with  netified  ipirit;  the  whole 
d  to  the  cODaiitencc  of  u  tliick 
,  t£  cobeba  yields  about  6  oz.  of 

ige.)  Cnbeba  are  firgt  cxiiauGtcd 
ind  then  with  proof  spirit,  io  a 
■ppotatua;  the  alcoholic  tincture 
to  an  extract  orer  a  nutcr  Uith, 
d,  thf  ethereal  tinctnre  in  mixed 
the  mixture  abandoned  to  apou- 

nraticm  nntil  the  ctbei  ii  vok- 

dn)  An  atbenal  tincture  (tiy 
\  b  povad  into  a  Urge  retort, 
*      ~  '   t^  the  heat  of  ■ 
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to  the  proper  coneiitence,  is  carried  on  at  a 
heat  not  cieeedLug  120"  Fobr,  The  formula 
of  the  Ph.  Budeu.  U  nesrly  limilur.  S:iiU  to 
represent  tJ  to  8  times  it*  weight  in  cububs. 
1  lb.  yields  2  oz.  of  this  extract, 
if.  (Hamb.  Cod.   181S.)    This  rescmblra  a 

Ott.  Tbis  Bitiuct  has  a  darkish  brown 
colour,  and  tastes  and  smells  strongly  nf  cubebs. 
only  aligbtly  soluble  in  water. — Dotr.  5 
gn.toao^'rs.;  mudc  into  nu  emulsiaa  or  pillM, 
or  encloiLd  in  o  capiule.    Sua  Ccusiu. 

Extract  ef  Cn'cnmber.     See  Elatesidu. 

Extract    of   Cuipa"ria.    Extract  ov  ak- 

OOBITKA    BAXE  ;     KxTBACTCV   CtrSPABIX,   E. 
COBTICIB    C.,    E.    AXOOSTCTKA,     L.      Pr^.    1. 

From   augmtnia  bark,   as  kstbact  oi  civ- 
CUOBA— Ph.  L. 

2.  (Alcobnlic.)  As  sxtbact  of  cinchoxa 
—Ph.  E.  Stroogor  than  tlio  last.  Both  are 
aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulant. — Dou. 
iO  grs.  to  }  dr. ;  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  diar- 
rhiea,  dysentery,  tc. 

Extract  of  Daff'odH.  Si/n.  Extxactuk  kab- 
BBI,  L.  Jrep.  I,  From  the  fresh  flowers  of 
iffodil  or  yellow  narciisoi  (JVnnitnu  p4eudo- 

ircittiu),  ttS  BXTKACT  or  ACOSITH — Hi,  L. 

3.  (Alcoholic.)    From  the  dried  flowers,  as 
XXTSACT  OF  BOX.    Botb  are  pectoral  and  ex- 
rant ;   and  in  lurge  doses  naaicant  and 
ic— Dow.  i  gr.  to  2  grs. ;  in  hooping. 

cougK  &c. 
Exbwrt  of  Dandell'on.    See  Extract  oi 

Extract  of  Dlgltalli.  Sec  Extbict  oi  Fox- 
Extract  of  Dog's  Qrasi.    See  Extbaci  Ob 

CODCU  GsAHB. 

Extract  of  Dog'wood.  SifH.  Extbactcx 
ii:>C'B,  £.  coBM.  L.  £rfp.  From  American 
tree  dogwood  (Cormiii  Florida),  at  kxtbaCt 


ObM,  la  it!  general  effects,  American  dog- 
wood approucbca  the  ciBcbonas.  nml  is  ssid  to 
be  uot  infiTior  to  tbem  in  tbe  cure  of  iuter- 
mittente.  (Itigclow.)  It  coutains  a  peculiar 
bitter  principle,  called  coruino.  Several  other 
varieties  of  the  genus  Corma,  as  rouml-ieavcd 
dogwood  (CoratM  circiaala),  swamp  dogwood 
(ConiM  lericea),  4c.,  are  osed  in  America  bnt 
are  less  valuable. 

Extract  of  I>nlcMna"ra.  See  Extkict  0> 
BiTTLB  Sweet. 

Extract  of  Elate'rium.     Syx.   Inspissated 

paraLioTi   and   recent   synoayms,  see   Et.ATB- 
ExtroctofEl'derBeTTieB.   Sipt.  Eldebbobi 

KOOa    8AMUUCI,    EXTBACTDU    HAMDCCI,    E.   B. 
NIOILE,    E.   IiA(;CVBUM     B.,     SUCCrS    SlMilCCI 

isapissATUS.  L.  Prtp.  \.  tPh.  L.  1788.) 
The  I'lpressed  and  dupornted  juice  of  elder 
berries,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 
2.  (rh.  K.  174i.)    To  the  above,  when  it 


•am,  I  begins  to  thicken,  add  l-6tb  part  oi  fo^. 
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EMBACT. 


8.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  last  (nearly),  but 
adding  only  1  oz.  of  white  sugar  to  each  poand 
of  the  extract  whilst  still  warm. — Bomb.  1  to 
4  drs. ;  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  Tarious  skin 
affections. 

Sztraet  of  El'eoampaxLe.  Syn,  Eztsactux 
uruLS,  £.  BASiouii  i.  cavpanjs,  E.  Hblbkii, 
L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.  174^)  From  a  decoction 
of  the  dried  root. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)     As  EXTBACT  GW  BIBTOBT— P. 

Cod. 

3.  (Ph.  Snec.  1845.)  From  a  tincture  pre- 
pared with  proof  spirit  and  water,  equal  parts. 
— Dote,  10  grs.  to  ^  dr. ;  as  a  diaphoretic, 
expectorant,  and  tonic;  in  asthma,  hooping- 
cough,  various  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Elm.  Syn,  Extbactux  ului, 
£.  ooBTicis  n.,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  the  decoction 
of  the  bark  of  the  common  elm  ( Ulmme  cam- 
pettrit), 

2,  (Soubeiran.)  As  bxtbaot  of  box.  As- 
tringent and  alterative. — Dose,  20  grs.  to  1 
dr.  s  in  secondary  syphilis,  chronic  skin  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Extract  of  Er'got  8yn.  Aqueoub  bxtbact 
ov  BBOOT,  Hemostatic  bxtbact;  Extbac- 

TUK  BBOOTJi,  E.  B.  AQUOSUM,  E.  8BCALI8 
COBNUTI,  E.  HEMOBTATICUM,  L.     Prep,  1.  (B. 

P.)  JSxtractum  Ergotte  Liquidum,  Ergot  in 
coarse  powder,  16;  ether,  20;  distilled  water, 
70 ;  rectified  spirit,  8.  Shake  the  ether  in  a 
bottle  with  half  its  bulk  of  the  water,  and, 
after  separation,  decant  the  ether.  Place  the 
ergot  in  a  percolator,  and  free  it  from  oil  by 
passing  the  washed  ether  through  it ;  remove 
the  marc  and  digest  it  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water  for  twelve  hours  at  160°  F.  Press  out 
the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  9,  and  when 
cold  add  the  8  of  spirit ;  allow  it  to  stand  for 
an  hour  to  coagulate,  filter,  and  make  up  the 
quantity  to  16. — Dote,  15  to  30  minims. 

According  to  Squire,  the  amount  of  ether 
employed  should  be  double  the  above,  in  two 
percolations,  and  the  marc  should  be  dried  in 
the  air  before  digesting  with  water.  See  Eb- 
OOTIKB  (Bonieau's). 

2.  (Alcoholic;  Extbaotuk  bboota  alco- 
HOLicuM,  L.)    See  Ebqotikb  (Wiggcr's). 

Extract  of  Fern.  i%ii.  Extbactum  filicib 
LIQUIDUM — B.  p.  See  Extbact  of  Malb 
Fbbk. 

Exteact  of  Flesh.  See  Extbact  of  Meat, 
EssEircB  OF  Bbef,  Tea  (Beef),  &c. 

Extract  of  Fox'glore.  Syn,  Extbactum 
DiGiTALia  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
From  the  leaves  of  DigUalta  purpurea,  as  bx- 
tbact OF  ACONITE — Ph.  L. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  From  the  filtered  expressed 
juice,  either  evaporated'  in  vacuo,  with  the 
aid  of  heaty  or  by  exposure  to  a  current  of 
dry  air. 

3.  (P  Cod.) — a.  As  bxtbact  of  bibtobt 
—P.  Cod. 

h.  As  BXTBACT  OF  BOX — P.  Cod. 

4.  (Ph.  Baden.)  Aa  AI<COHOLIO  BXTBAOI  of 
ACOWiTB—Fh.  Bad, 


K 


Oft#.  The  joioe  of  foxgkve  it 
injured  by  expoaore  to  air  anA 
evaporation  aboold  thmfbn  bt  i 
rapidly  as  posaible,  bat  at  a  low  1 
It  is  narcotic  aedative^  and  is  pai 
sonous. — Do9e,  |  gr^^cantkNulffa 
or  3  grs.  It  is  priocipaUj  gip 
dropsy,  diseaaei  of  the  heart,  pd 
sumption,  e|ulepsy,  •crQfiila,«idi 
extract  spoils  by  long  keeping.  ^ 
are  stronger  than  the  rert»  and  kn 
is  omitted  in  the  present  Ph.  L. 

Extract  of  Fn'mitory.    Spk 
FUMABtB,  L.    Prep,"L  Fran  m 
fusion  or  decoction  of  the  dried  li 
mon  fumitory  {Fkmiuia  <^/SeiMtU 

2.  (P.  Cod.)   From  the  darifiec 
fresh  herb.      Slightly  aperient 
and  alterative.    It  baa  been  giva 
tions  of  the  liver  and  cntaneoos 
the  leprous  kind. 

Extract  of  Oalla.   %».  Extbao 

E.  GALLABUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  I 
fusion  by  maceration  or  disphi 
cold  water. 

2.  From  the  hot  infusion  or  dee 
first  is  to  be  preferred.  Astriaf 
chiefly  in  ointments  and  injectio 
foul  ulcers,  &C.,  and,  inteixiaUy, 
rhagcs,  spitting  of  blood,  &/c. 

Extract  of  Gen'tian.  1^ 
GEyTiAifiE  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep, 
Gentian  root  (sliced),  3  lbs.;  dii 
(temperate),  4  pints;  macerate  f 
and  gently  express  the  liquor;  rep( 
ration  with  water,  1  quart,  for  6 
evaporate  the  mixed  liquors. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  From  the  or 
sion  of  the  root  made  with  10  or 
weight  of  boiling  water,  the  mace 
continued  for  24  hours. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  From  an  infon 
by  percolation  with  cold  water, 
mulee  of  the  Ph.  Baden,  Paris,  a 
similar. 

4.  (B.  P.)    Gentian  I  lb.;   wal 
10;  macerate  for  2  hours,  boil 
strain,  and  evaporate  to  a  soft  ^ 
ence. — Doee,    10  to  15  grs. 

6.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  From  the  d< 
Obs,  On  the  largo  scale,  thi 
almost  universally  prepared  by  ex 
root  by  cootion  with  water,  aa 
formula.  When  well  prepared,  it 
smoothest  and  brightest  extracts 
macopooia.  Good  gentian  root  yi 
sion  in  hot  water  fully  50},  and 
about  60}  of  extract.— DoM.  I 
grs.,  two  or  three  times  daily,  aa 
bitter  and  tonic;  either  alone  < 
with  rhubarb,  ginger,  or  aloea. 
ever,  more  especiidly  used  aa  a 
chalybeates  and  other  metaUio  ] 
The  principal  consumption  of  ezt 
tian  is  by  the  brewera,  in  lien  of  b 


itla  lieMt  ontU  bHttle  eDoa^h 

&*■.      8«e  SoLimoir  of  Sitd- 

■Ikc'Bin.  jl|ra.  Bxtbactux 
(p.  1.  (Ph.  L,  1748.)  From 
vinga  or  aaKdnit,  nLaoated 
rfttfT  ;  a*  coon  ai  the  mua  be- 
ll of  r«etifled  ilnjit  u  to  be 

t,  omitUng-  tbe  >piiit.  Dift- 
ie,  and  altnatiTe ;  in  dropij, 
n,  ■kin  dUeam,  kc 
'-""■'  Sfit,  ExTKicmi 
rAVLLiKLS,  Ii.  JVrp.  (Dr. 
[O  linetiii«  of  g«iniu(«ee<I<  of 
Um),  prepared  bj  eoctJon  wich 
«aic  and  nlteratiTt. — Bme.  2 
or  thrice  duly, 
asatat'le.      See   ExTBixn   o* 

idg«  HjMop.    iffjia.  EzTUcmx 
JV<p.     1.  (Ph.   Bor.)    From 
tiola  officiaaliM),  M  ALCOBOUC 
xnrra — Ph.  Bor. 

BD.)  A>  BXTBACI  or  ICONITB 
<      A*  TDTOITB  ZZTSAOT  Ot  Clf- 

lative,  Paretic,  and  venoifuge. 

0  6  grt,  gndnailj  Increued, 
diacU;  Indnpsy.jaontlice.  goat, 
een  nud  to  be  the  bull  of  the 
ar  IUdicivuiI  v'HrMOT.' 

HlllabOT*.  The  eitraeta  pre- 
tte«  different  plants  maj  be  in- 
thiabcad:— 

:T  OV  buck  HBLLBBOBBi  EX- 
IXBOHI,  G.  H.  XIORI,  h.)—a.  (Pb. 
rom  the  infa^loa  or  decoction  of 
on  (SeUtbarut  offteiitalii).  — 
.2gTl. 

ic— p.  Cod.  t  Ph.  U.  S.)     As 
BOX  (nearly).    That  of  the  Ph. 
X. — Xhtt.    3  to  8  gn. 
leohtdie — Cotterean.)     Powdered 
ire,  2  Ibi.;  salt  uf  tartar,  i  lb.; 

1  (ap.  gr.  -035),  7  pintd ;  digest  12 
zprcM  tlie  tincture;   add  to  the 

viae,  ?  pints;  digest  for  iA 
m,  nux  tbe  tinctarcs,  filtei 
Dmc.  S  to  6  grs. 
en  prepared  b;  coction  with  water 
1  of  aolnble  matter,  black  helje- 
Ida  abaat4(4  of  eitrsct.  Id  smnll 
alteraUie,  purgative,  nnd  rcHili- 
ir  onMi  It  is  a  drastic,  hydrugo^e 
d  emmenigogne,  dangerous  unleis 
d  it*  effects  earefnlly  watched. 

X!t  tn  eUKN  HBLLEBOUB,  E.  OF 
U,&OIITCH-WOOI>i   EXTBACTCM 

USB,  L,)  From  the  fresh  root 
'  Uw  green  hellebore  {Veralnm 
ODSAor  at  ACOHm— Ph.  L. — 
.  t«  t  (t,     Vmi  in  Anerica  in  the 


Taicnnc  tibairt,  E.  hellibobi  albi,  L.) 

From  the  root  (rliiiomc)  of  tbe  white  hellebore 

(Veratmm  oiiam),  asEXTBACT  of  blace  Hit 

— Dou.    t'i  gr.toi  gr.     Emetic,  pur- 

gaUve,  stimulant;  and  highly  acrid.    In  gout; 

rheumatism,  and  nervous  sflections,  mania,  kc. 

See  VBBArBiHE. 

Sxtraet  of  Esmlodc.      Sgn.   Inbpisutbd 

lies  OB  hruloce;    Extbaotux  coxii  (B. 

P.),    SCCCCB   BPI83iTCa  COKIt,   L.      pTtp.      1. 

(B.  P.)     Thu  inspissated  juice   of  tba  fre>h 

plant,   prepared  as  directed  for  iXTBAOTUlf 

~tI,LADOM(«. — Dote.     4  to  6  gn. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)     From  the  fresh  plant  (OotUm 

acKlalum).  as  bitkact  of  ACOSrri— Ph.  L. 

8.   (Pll.    E.)      As   BXT&ACT    OF   FOXOLOVB— 

Pb.  E. 

4.    (Pb.   D.)     A»   BXTBACT  OF  BBLUDOiniA 

-Ph.D. 

Obi.  Of  all  the  inspissated  jnices  (not  even 
Lcepting  that  of  aconite),  Uita  is  the  one 
ost  readily  it^nred  by  expoaorc  to  the  air 

id  heat,  and  which  looneit  loses  its  qualitiea 
by  age.  Its  active  prladple  is  ooBm*.  Ex- 
tract  of  hemlock  bas  a  greenish  colour,  and  a 
itrong  odour  of  tbe  freah-hmiied  plant.  It  is 
'  of  good  quality  only  when  a  very  strong  odour 
}f  conia  (a  '  monse-odonr')  is  disengi4(ed  by 
degrees,  on  its  being  earefully  triturated  witJi 
liquor  oF  potaisa."  (I^.E.)  "  The  oitracta  of 
bemlock  may  become  ieeble,  if  oot  inert,  in 
one  of  two  ways, — either  by  the  heat  being 
GOnUnaed  after  tbe  concentiation  baa  been 
carried  to  a  certiain  eiteut.  or  by  long  keeinng. 
Od  tbe  one  band,  I  hare  always  obaerred  that 
from  the  point  at  which  the  exlnct  attains 
the  coniistence  of  thin  syrup,  ammonia  bef^ns 
to  be  given  off  in  abundance,  blether  with  a 
modiAed  odour  of  Conine;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  found  eitructs,  wbich  were  un- 
questionably well  prepared  at  first,  entirely 
.,....^..._    .r   ---■-,  in  a  few  years."     (Chrii 


n.) 


is  that  which 


is  procured  by  modemte  pressure  f^om  tbe 
leaves  only."  (Brande,)  "  The  extract  of  tlio 
Ph.  D.,  itiag  freed  from  the  inert  albumen 
and  cfaloropbjU,  contains  most  of  the  actjve 
principle,  and  is  nearly  solalilc  in  water." 
(Roylc.)  On  the  large  scale,  the  whole  of  the 
green  portion  of  the  plant  is  prosed  for  jnice. 
1  ewt.  of  licmlotli  yields  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of 
eitract. — Date.  2  gra.,  gradually  increased 
to  5  grs,,  or  more,  until  some  obvious  effect  is 
produced ;  as  un  anodyne,  alterative,  and  re- 
solvent in  various  obstinate  disorders,  as  glan- 
dular and  visceral  cDlargcmente,  foul  and 
painful  ulcerH.  scrofula,  cancer,  nenralgio, 
rbeumntism,  troublesome  coughs,  &c. 

5,  (Alcoholic ;  Eitbactoj*  coitn  alco- 
HouOJif,  L.)— a.  (PL.Baden.)  Asaicoholio 
BXTBAor  OF  ACO!iiTK— 111.  Badcn. 

b.  (P.  Cod.)  As  tho  Inst,  hut  osing  proof 
spirit.— Do*e.    i  to  3  grs. 

6.  (Dried;  ExTBACTuu  c 

Ex-/QxL 
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EXTIUICT. 


5.  (Archer.)  By  drying  the  extract  of  the 
Dablin  College  with  a  continuoiu  current  of 
warm  air. 

Extract  of  Hemp.    8i/n.  Extbact  of  Amebi- 

GAN  HEMP  ;   EXTBAOTUM  APOCTHI,   E.  A.  OAV- 

NABini,  L.  Prep.  From  the  root  of  the  4;^* 
cifnum  cannabinum,  as  extkact  07  oehtiak. 
A  hydragogne  cathartic. — Dote,  2  to  6  grs. ; 
in  dropsy,  &c.  The  plant  from  which  this 
extract  is  prepared  is  called  '  Indian  hemp' 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  practice 
which  should  be  avoided,  as  this  name  is  now 
almost  exclosively  appropriated  to  Cannabis 
Ltdica,  a  variety  of  the  common  hemp  (Can- 
nobis  tativa,  var.  Indiea)  g^wing  in  India. 
See  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp. 
Extract  of  Hen'bane.     Sifn,  Extract  of 

HTOBCYAKTS;  EXTRACTUM  HTOSCYAMI  (B. 
P.),  SUCCUS  BPISSATTS  HYOSCTAMI,  L.  Frep, 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  fresh  loaves  and  leaf- 
stems  of  common  henbane  {Stfoseyamtu  mger), 

as  EXTRACT  OF  ACONITE — Ph!  L. 

2.  (Ph.   E.)     As   EXTRACT  OF  FOXGLOVE — 

Ph.  E. 

3.  (B.  P.)    From  the  fresh  loaves  and  young 

branches,  as  extract  of  belladonna. — 
Dose.    3  to  6  grs. 

4.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the  expressed  juice 
coagulated  by  heat  and  strained. 

Obs.  In  the  Paris  Codex  extracts  are  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  from  henbane  both  by  the 
processes  Nos.  1  and  4  above. — Product  (by  the 
ordinary  method) : — 1  lb.  of  the  fresh  leaves 
yielded  fully  8  drs.  of  extract  (Qeiger) ;  1  cwt. 
yielded  4  to  5  lbs.  (Brande) ;  1  cwt.  of  the  re- 
cent plant  yielded,  by  an  ordinary  screw  press, 
69i  lbs.  of  juice,  and  this,  evaporated  in  a  water 
bath,  gave  6  lbs.  9  oz.  of  extract  (Squire) ;  1| 
cwt.  of  the  green  herb  yielded  11  lbs.  of  extract 
(Gray.) — Dose.  2  to  10  grs.  j  as  an  anodyne, 
hypnotic,  antispasmodic,  sedative,  and  nar- 
cotic ;  more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  UHC  ofopiumisobjectiouable.  JExtemally, 
as  a  topical  application  to  sore  or  inflamed 
parts,  cither  made  into  an  ointment  or  spread 
on  plaster. 

6.  (Alcoholic;  Extractusc  hyosctami  al- 
conoLicxTM,  L.)  The  formulas  of  the  Ph.  Bad., 
Par.  k  U.  S.  are  similar  to  those  for  alcoholic 

EXTRACT  OF  ACONITE. 

6.  (£.  OF  HENBANE  SEEDS  ;   EXTBACTUM  BE- 

HINT7M  HTOSCTAMI,  L.— P.  Cod.)  An  extract 
of  the  seeds  made  wiiih  spirit  sp.  gr.  '900  (= 
about  16  o.  p.)  is  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. Stronger  than  the  simple  extract. — 
Dose,    i  gr.  to  3  grs. 

Extract  of  Holy  Thia'tle.  Sifn.  Extbactuu 
CABDUI  BENEDICTI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  Baden.) 
From  holy  or  blened  thistle  {Carduus  Bene- 
dicius)  by  displacement  with  cold  water. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  extbact  of  oentian — 
Ph.  L.  (nearly).  Tonic,  diaphoretic,  febri- 
fuge, often  diuretic,  and  occasionally  emetic. 
r-Dose*  5  to  15  gn.,  w  a  touic  or  stomachic, 
cbieHy. 


ExtnctofBopt.  4^B.Ernui 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.);  E.  mntn 
Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  H<^  8;  n 
15;  distilled  water,  80.  Maccf 
the  spirit  for  7  days*  press  od 
filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit^  1 
extract ;  bcnl  the  residual  bop  i 
for  one  hour,  then  express  the 
and  evaporate  on  a  water  bath  1 
ence  of  a  soft  extract.  Mix  till 
and  evaporate  at  a  tempertftore 
160°  to  a  pilnlar  oonsistenoe.— J 
grs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  eommen 
strobiles  or  catkins  of  JSMmmhs 
lbs.;  boiling  distilled  water,  2 
rate  for  24  hours,  boil  to  a 
whilst  hot,  and  evaporate  to  i 
sistence.  The  form  of  the  Fh. 
similar. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  As  extract  of  J 
Tome  and  stomachic,  and  slig 
and  hypnotic — Dose.  6  grs.  t 
dyspepsia,  and  cases  that  do  not 
use  of  opium.  1  cwt.  of  ordinf 
about  40  lbs.  of  extract.^  (Brande 
gists  usually  emplov  hops  2  or  n 
called  by  the  dealers  'yeariin 
'  old  olds,'  because  these  may  be 
}  to  i  the  price  of  those  of  thi 
growth.  The  first  of  the  above 
to  have  only  |  the  strength  of  i 
second  about  i;  and  the  last  lit 
least  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

4.  (Alcoholic;  Extbacttm  ] 
noLicuM,  L. — Cottereau.)  By 
with  proof  spirit.  Stronger  tha 
extract. 

Extract  of  Horeliound.  Sifn, 
MAUBUsn,  L.    Prep.  1.  From  t 

as  EXTBACT  OF  ACONITE. 

2.  From  the  infusion  or  dec 
spasmodic,  pectoral,  tonic,  and  < 
— Dose.  10  grs.  to  1  dr. 

8.  (Ph.  Badeu.)  By  displacei 
water. 

4.  (Alcoholic;  ExTBACmc  m 
HOLICTM,  L.) — a.  From  a  tinct 
proof  spirit.  Said  by  M.  Thoi 
considerable  power  as  a  febrifuge 
to  20  grs. 

b,  (Ph.  Lusit.)  From  a  tinct 
a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit,  1  pi 
7  parts.     Inferior  to  the  last. 

Extract  of  Ind'ian  Hemp,  i^ 
Hekf  BEBI17,  Alcoholic  extbj 

HEUF  ;  EXTBACTUJC  CASOrABIB  I 
ALCOHOLICUM,    ReSINA   CAITKA] 

1.  (B.  P.)  Indian  hemp  in  cos; 
rectified  spirit,  6 ;  macerate  sev 
out  tlie  tincture,  distil  off  tl 
evaporate. — Dose,  ^  to  1  gnun  i 
2.  (O'Shaughnessy.)  The  c 
tops  of  Indian  hemp  ('  otnrJAH ' 
V  TQiiUfLttd  wQiixvt  miJ^  all  the  res: 


v|Mcd  hj  the  heat  of  >  mtcr 
jicUi  mboat  7  \ht. 
on),  fij  ilovlj  acting  on  the 
■  ue  wmpODT  of  alcobol,  bf  i  spe- 
doD;  tbe  ipirit  of  the  rcnUting 
ilj  removed  bj  diitillation,  inS 
iw  evapoiatian  at  a  temperatun: 
T  Fmhx.  I  cwt.  yield*  aboat 
tth»  1^  tirOk  1  to  8  gn.,  gn- 

a. 

bith.)  Tbe  brniied  '  gtuijah'  is 
1  tepid  «mt«T,  then  with  a  aoln- 
ate  of  aoda  (1  of  carbonate  to  2 
id  noxt  with  pnie  waUrj  it  is 
bncd,  and  exhamtcd  by  diiplacc- 
dSed  BjHiit ;  tbe  ttactarc  ia  agi- 
lilk  of  lime  (containing  1  oi.  of 
h.  oT^unjali),  and,  after  filtratloD 
,  any  retailed  lime  ia  predpi- 
e  mlpLoric  acid  in  slight  eiceia : 
Baxt  agitated  witb  animal  char- 
a  filtered ;  mort  at  the  spirit  is 
by  diitiUation,  and  3 


W  bj  a  gentle  heat ;  laitty,  tbe 
icr  la  ponrtd  off,  and  the  resin 
nah  water,  anil  dried.  Froduct, 
dog  dote,  I  gr. 

l;  KCiaaCTUM  C&!(S'J19I«  Ikdicx 
,  L^-Pb.  D.)  From  tlie  crude 
dian  hemp,  as  imported  ('CBCB- 
rcetifled  ipirit,  4  fl.  oi. ;  diuolTe, 
kbUod,  decant,  and  eTipoiate. 
pavparations  of  IiidinD  hemp  lire 
la^etie,  aoodyne,  hjptiotie,  sti- 
nic,  and  aphrodiaiac,  uid,  in  orer- 
loee  catalepay.  Tticy  have  beea 
1  in  hyitena,  hjdrophahia,  cholera, 
ehona,  convulsiona,  and  various 
■paamodic  and  nervous  affections 
dnnder.  According  to  the  ob- 
'  Dr.  CShanghneas;,  1  gr.  of  tbe 
need  ntalepiy  in  a  rhenmatic 
■  estiact  prepared  irith  tlie  plant 
botanic  gardens  baa  quite  a  differ- 
that  of  the  Indian  plant ;  sud  it ' 
kbat  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  coun-  r 


ACT.  405 

Eztnctof  Jal'ap.  £)ra.  ExTaAcirrsc  IU.US 
(B.  P.).  E.  HITS  E»ai!iA  JiLiP*  (l>h.  E.).  L. 
Prep.  1.  {B,  P.)  JnUp  in  coarae  powder,  1; 
rectified  ipirit,  6;  diitillud  water,  lOi  msce- 
rate  the  jalap  in  the  sjHrit  for  seven  days, 
press  oat  the  tinctnre,  then  filter,  and  diatll 
off  the  spirit,  leaving;  a  abft  exti»ct;  again 
macerate  the  reaidnul  jalap  in  the  water  for 
four  hoars,  cipreas,  stniin  tlirongh  llaim(il,and 
evaporate  by  a  water  liith  to  a  aoft  eitnet; 
mix  tbe  two  extmcta,  nnd  evaporate  at  a  tein- 
peratnre  not  exceeding  140^  F.  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence for  forming  pllla. — JDom.  6  to  IB 
grs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Jalap  (powdered)  21  lbs. ;  rec- 
tiQed  spirit,  1  gnl. ;  digest  foar  dayi,  and  ex- 
presa  the  tiactare;  boil  the  '  marc'  in  water, 
S  galla. ;  until  reduced  to  i  gal.;  filter  the 
tincture  and  deciwtioa  aeparabely,  and  let  Ihe 
one  distil  and  the  other  evaporate  until  eaeb 
thickens;  hutly,  mil  the  two  and  complete 
the  evaporation. — Fndnct.  About  66}  —  15g 
at  alcoholic  and  GOJ  of  aqueous  extract. 
(Blende.)  IS  lbs.  yield  12  Iba.  of  extract.  (Ub. 
Jonm.)— i>Me.  6  to  16  grs. 

3.  (Ph.  B.)  From  tincture  of  jalap  prepared 
by  displacement  with  rectilied  spirit.  It  con- 
■ista  of  impure  resin  of  jalap.  It  is  more 
active  than  tbo  hut.— Prod.  \i%.—Daie.  2  to 
6gr*. 

Oht.  Extract  of  iolap  is  an  active  pni^^tive. 
It  should  be  well  beaten  up  witb  a  littlo  *dI- 
phato  oF  potissa,  sugar,  or  aomo  aromatic  pow- 
der, to  prevent  it  griping.  The  lubstance 
conunonly  sold  as  eitnct  of  jalap  in  the  ahopa 
ia  prepared  by  Ijoiling  jalap  root  for  3  or  4 
houra  in  water,  when  it  is  taiien  out,  and  well 
bmiaed  or  sliucd,  nnd  s^a  boiled  with  water 
until  eihauHted  of  soluble  mutter.  The  mixed 
decoctions  nre  then  allowed  12  or  14  honra  for 
defecation,  after  wliich  the  supernatant  por- 
tion is  dpcauted  and  evaporated. 

Kitraet  of  julup  "  shonid  be  kept  in  the  soft 

atate  (BXTRACTIH  3U,KtS,  B.  J.  XOLLe),  SO  OS 

form  ]iilla;  and  in  the  hard  atate  (hakd 


rM),   thnt 


i  may  be  rublted  I 


Extract  of  Jn'uiper.  Syu.  ExTaacrrK 
This  hemp  is  known  in  Indui  as  jJUiciPEBi,  E.  baccibuv  j.,  L.  Frep.  (P. 
■r  of  pleaiure,'  the  'exciter  of.  Cod.)  Macerate  juniper  berries  in  water  at  77* 
■ecin«nter  of  friendahip,'  the  ]  to  86'  Fahr.,  for  H  hours,  strain,  repeat  tlic 
a  reeling  gait,'  the  'laughter- '  proceaa  with  a  frefli  ijuantity  ofwuter.  mix  the 
Sec  EiTHAiS  or  Heup  (aftore),  I  liquors  Hiter,  unit  evaporate. — Dote.  20  gra.  to 
1  dr. ;  SH  a  atiitinlant  diuretic,  in  dropsy,  tx. ; 
^•Cu'naiduL    Si/a.  Y.XTaiLCfu^i  :  and  also  as  a  |)ill-biisia, 

A,  L.  Pnp.  L  (i'.  Cud.)  From  {  Extract  of  Eahuhi'nB.  Sim.  Extuaciuu 
■a  BXnacT  or  box— r.  Cod.  I  ¥iLA»\si,  L.  Prep.  (Bengal  Uisp.)  From 
lor.)  As  un&Cr  op  hbnbane  I  the  tincture  of  thi'  needs  of  kuloduna  {Fhar- 
CCfanant  and  emetic. — Dote,  li  to  i  bidt  Sil).  I'urjrativc.  Said  to  be  equal  to 
'  JALAP,    and    of    doable    the 


'Ttak.    Sg*.  ExtBACTCK  FEKU,   atreiigth. 
Ih     Pnm,  1,  From  tincture  of  -     Extract  otLettnce.  Sgn.  Iksftssit 
-    ^»  to  10  g».;     -        "^^ "■' 

a  piUukr  conusCencci 


I 


4D6 


E^CTKACT. 


to  the  directions  given  for  BXTSiOiUK  bblla- 

2.  (Pb.  L.)  Fram  the  fresh  leaves  of  garden 
lettuce  (Lacfuca  sativa\  as  xxtsact  of  ago- 
KITE — ^Ph.  L.  Anodyne,  sedative,  hypnotic, 
and  antispasmodic. — Dote.  3  to  10  grs.  1  cwt. 
of  lettuce  yields  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  of  extract. 

8.  (Probait.)  From  the  external  parts  of 
the  stalks  and  the  old  and  yellow  leaves,  after 
tbe  plants  have  flowered,  by  nuusoration  in 
water  for  24  hours,  and  decoction  for  2  hours ; 
the  expressed  liquid  is  first  evaporated  by  a 
gentle  lieat,  and  afterwards  spread  on  shallow 
dishes,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  current 
of  air.  Strong^  than  the  last. — Dote,  1  to  5 
grs. 

4.  (E.  OF  WILD  LFTTirCE,  InSPIBSATED  J17I0E 
OF  W.  L. ;  EXTBACTUX  LACTUCA  VIB08JB,  SUC- 

CUB  flPissATUS  L.  V.— Ph.  E.,  L.) — a.  (Ph.  E.) 
From  the  leaves  of  strong-scented  wild  lettuce 
(Laciuca  ffirota).^ 

b.  (P.  Cod.)  As  AXCOHOLIO  EXTRACT  OF 
ACOKITB — P.  Cod. 

o.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  extract  of  foxglote 
— Ph.  Baden.    See  LAcruoARnrK. 

Extract  of  Idq'norice.  Syn,  Extractum 
GLTCTRRHIZJB  (B.  P.),  L.  JPrep,  1.  (Soft  b. 
OF  L. ;  Extractum  gltcerrhiza  kolle,  L.) 
— a.  (Ph.  L.)  From  fresh  liquorice  root,  as 
extract  of  hops — Ph.  L. 

h,  (Ph.  E.)  From  tbe  fresh  root,  cut  into 
slices,  dried,  and  powdered,  as  extract  of 
OENTIAN  —  Ph.  E.  Tbe  form  of  the  Ph. 
Baden  is  very  similar. 

c.  (Ph.  D.)    As  ordered  for  simple  extracte 

(extracta  simpltciora— Ph.  D.). 

d.  (B.  P.)  Liquorice  root  in  coarse.powder, 
1 ;  cold  distilled  water,  5  ;  macerate  the  root 
in  half  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  strain,  and 
press;  again  macerate  the  pressed  marc  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water  for  6  hours,  strain 
and  press,  mix  the  strained  liquors,  heat  to 
212°  F.,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  a  pill  con- 
sistence.— 2)096,  i  to  1  dr. 

e.  (U.  S.  Disp.)  Crude  liquorice  (Spanish 
juice),  q.  s.,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  so- 
lution filtered  and  evaporated.    To  produce  a 

good  article  (extractum  glyctrrhiza  puri- 
ficatum)  in  this  way,  the  solution  should  be 
allowed  some  hours  for  defecation,  and  should 
not  be  decanted  and  strained  until  quite 
cold. 

Ohs,  Soft  extract  of  liquorice  is  often  em- 
ployed as  a  pill-basis,  and  the  hard  extract 
(Spahish  juice,  &c.)  is  used  as  a  lozenge  to 
allay  tickling  cough.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  latter  is,  however,  consumed  by  the  porter 
brewers  and  brewers'  drug^sts.  The  product 
of  the  last  formula,  evaporated  until  it  is  quite 
solid  when  cold,  and  made  into  small  pipes, 
sticks,  or  rolls,  forms  the  best  REFnrED  liquo- 
rice or  REFUTED  JUICE  of  the  shops. 

2.  (Hard  b.  of  i^ISfaiosh  juice,  S.  liquo- 
rice, GLYCYRRHIZnr,  BLAOX  SUGAR;  £x- 
TRAOTUM     GLYCTRBHIZA     SIMPLEX,      E.     G. 

'  See  genorsl  instmcUoxkS,  fagt  4a\. 


DURITK,  SirCOUB  G.»  S.  Ob  mil 
is  seldom  prepared  by  tlie  Ei 
being  principUly  imported  ii 
from  Spain  and  Itdy.  Thi 
rSoLAzzi  juiob)  b  the  most  ei 
deal  of  thef(n«igii  extract  isB 
or  the  pnlp  of  pfaims^  henee  ife 
It  also  frequently  oaotains  eop] 
the  boilers  in  which  it  is  pn 
tract  prepared  from  the  fresl 
prefeired  to  the  beat  fareign*  i 
a  less  sweet  and  agreeaUe  t 
JUICE  is  prepared  bj  dissdi 
juice  in  water,  filtering  and  ei 
Liquorice;  and  above. 

Extract  of  Lobelia.  Sjfu.  . 
OF  Indiav  toraooo;  Extra 
E.  L.  inflate,  L.  .Prep. 
Lobelia  seeds  (Inmiaed),  8  oa. 
(sp.  gr.  "OdS),  4  pints;  acetii 
by  maceration  for  24  hours, 
displacement.  Expectorant  f 
in  small  doses ;  emetic  and  m 
ones.  It  is  principally  nscd 
other  chest  diseases. — Doie,  } 

Extract  of  LogVood.  Sy 
hsmatoxtu  (B.  p.),  E.  h. 
(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  1 
chips,  1 ;  boiling  distilled  wat( 
24  hours,  boil  to  5,  strain,  ai 
an  extract,  but  not  in  iron  vei 

2.  (Ph.  L.)      From  cut  lof 

chips),  as  EXTRACT  OF  HOPS — '. 

8.  ^h.  E.)    As  the  last  (ne 
4.  (Ph.  D.  1826  and  AVholef 
decoction. 

Obs.  The  Ph.  U.  S.  1841  < 
to  be  rasped.  The  Ph.  Bad 
placement  with  cold  water.  Oi 
this  extract  is  prepared  solel 
1  cwt.  of  wood  yields  about  2< 
(Brande) ;  80  lbs.  yield  14  lbs.  o: 
It  is  kept  in  two  states — ^har 

HiEMATOXYLI  DURUM),  and  SOf 

The  dose  of  the  first  is  10  to  2 
in  wine,  or  any  cordial  watei 
gent,  after  each  motion  in 
second  is  often  employed  as  a 
same  disease,  and  is  an  inexpei 
able  remedy  for  simple  leh 
bowels. 

Extract  of  Lov^age.  8^  I 
ViBTici,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Badci 
(Levisticum  officinale),  as  EXTI 
— P.  Cod.  Aromatic,  stomacl 
retic — Dote.  5  to  16  grs. 

Extract  of  Ln'pnline.    %a.  1 
PULINJS,  L.    Pirep.    1.   Yvm 
powder  separated  from  hops 
sifting),  by  infusion  in  cold  wi 
placement. 

2.  (Extractum  LUPUUviB 

RATUM.)    From  the  decoction 

to  extract  of  hop6»  but  stron« 

the  most  aromatic;  the  last  Si 

\    Yx^xMX^VVLa&!^n«Bls^.V2» 


Inmb.)  Prom  the  tioctnre 
imbia  tinctonuu),  made  with 

port,    ftnd  water,  3  psrta. 

fpr%. :  u  a  dinreti^  emmenu- 
rifacwnt ;    and   in  jaundice, 

ws'aAy,  Sjfo,  ExT&Acm 
rrom  tho  cliipi  and  uwdTist 
tietemia  Mahogoni),  It  is 
I*  ftvqnentl;  «a1d  for  kloo. 
d  in  timning. 
Urn  Tcm.      <%■.  Accohomo 

(Dr.  Eben.)    From  the  tiuc- ; 

root  of  male  fern  {Lattraa  \ 
■  with  rectifled  Rpirit.  In  i 
■e.     20  gn.  to  i  dr.,  tiricr  | 

an  cleetniiy  nich  poirdered  | 
red  bj  a  atnng  dose  of  eutor 

B,  P.  (ExTBACTCa  »iLi- 
Fern  root,  in  coarse  powdn', 
a  mfficieDcj.  Pack  clowt j  in 
h  1  of  the  ether,  add  the  mt 
b1  it  panes  tbroni^h  CDlODrless, 
m,  and  the  liqnid  ettract  re- 
SO  to  GO  miniiiu.    See  Oil  oj 

■U.  Syn.  ExTKACTm  juiti, 
Pnp.  Vrom  the  inrmion  mode 
k  temperature  ranging  between 
Patar.,  druned  off,  without  pres- 
poiated  to  the  coniiitence  of 
itiooi  and  Uiatire. — Soie,  A 
or  moie,  ad  lUiit«m. 
Ma'rTgald.  Sya.  KxTRACTTji 
L.  Frrp.  1.  (Ouiboort.)  By 
F  tbe  herb  and  floireni  of  the 
rstdd  (CdleadMla  ojficinati,)  \n 
•  M  houn,  and  lubsequent  coc- 


m 

Frrp.     I,  (Akoliolic;  G.  K,  ALTO- 

.  L.)— a.  Ph.  Uamb.)     Ily  distaimj; 

off  4'tw  <*  the  tincture  mnde  with  rectified 

■pint,  and  filtering  tbc  rcaidnc,  rctainiDg  wliat 

i«  left  on  tbc  filter. 

h.  By  tlie   simple  distillation  of  the  tine- 

Obi.  Green  or  brownish  green;  insoloblo 
in  water,  i  ox.  meiereon  root-bark  yielded 
1)  oz.  (Homb.  Disp.)  It  ia  chiefly  used 
in  prepariug  blistering  ointments   aad  plai- 


r.  B.  P.)— a. 


In.)    A«E 
—Dan.    2 


]  10  grs. ;  cordial, 
Iterative,  and  cmmeUDgogue ;  in 
i  Kirrhoni  and  cancerous  aflce- 

t  Maj-apple,  Syn.  ExTSAC-rrM 
.L.  Pnp.  (Pli.  U.  S.  IMl.) 
Htore  cf  the  root  (rhiiomes)  of 
tidapkjUKm  pellalum).  ~- Dale. 
i ;  as  a  lubstitute  for  eitraet  of 

hsoniTLUN. 

iM'dow  Saffron.    See  EilTBact 

r». 

'IhL  Bgn.  YXTRiCT  or  TLZf'tt ; 
■  Mixit,  L.  Prep.  (Liebig.) 
rWBtlj  killed  meat  (cbopiwd  very 
rt;  cdd  water,  8  parts ;  ngitate  it 
V  lor  10  minntes;  then  best  it 
'  ttl  boiling-poiot,  let  it  simmer 
'!■>  minatei,  and  itiain  tbroogii 
*Ukl  still  faot;  Iwtly.  crni>orutc 
■•  1  Ik«l  meat  yieldi  barely  1 
mmnBMMW,  Tm (Beef),  &c. 


3.  (Ethereal;    Obeut  c 

EZTKICTI'II    mZEBEl    XTl 

B.  p.  jUczereon  bark  cut  i 
tied  spirit,  6  pints ;  ether,  1  pint.  Mncerntu 
tho  mezcreon  in  6  pints  of  the  spirit  for  3  days, 
with  frequent  agitation,  straiu,  and  preos.  To 
the  roudoe  of  the  iDeiereoo  add  the  remainder 
of  the  spirit,  and  again  macerate  for  S  days, 
with  eonitiiDt  agitatiOD.  strain,  and  press. 
Mix  and  filter  the  itraised  liquors,  recover  tho 
greater  part  oF  the  spirit  by  distillation,  eva- 
porate what  remuns  to  the  consiitenco  of  a 
soft  extract,  put  this  in  n  stoppered  bottle  with 
tiic  ctber,  and  macerate  for  24  hours,  shaking 
them  frequently;  decant  the  ctherial  solution, 
recover  part  of  the  ether  by  diatillation,  and 
evBparat«  what  remains  to  the  consistence  t£ 
a  soft  extract. 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.)  By  digesting  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  mezereon  in  ether  for  some  day*  w!tb 
agitation,  reducing  the  tincture  to  l-4th  by 
careful  distillation,  and  evaporating  the  roi- 
duam  by  a  gentlo  beat  to  the  consistence  of 

Obt.  Both  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  ex- 
tract of  mezcreon  maat  be  kept  in  itoppered 
bottles.    The  latter,  like  the  former,  is  used 

Extract  of  llU'foU.  Sga.  Extbactfji 
uiLLEFOLii,  E.  AcaiLi.£i[.,  L.  Prep.  From 
the  herb  milfoil  or  yarrow  (AchUlea  millejii- 
Uvm),  us  eithaot  oi  nopg— ITi.  L.  Astrin- 
gcut,  tonic,  and  lUterative. — Date.  10  grs.  to 
idr. 

Extract  of  Klmo'sa  Bark.  Syn.  Extbac- 
TCM  couTiciB  uiai>s.s,  L.  Pivjj.  From  the 
bark  of  several  Australian  species  of  Acacia  of 
MiinoKa  (Aeacia  moUistima,  A.  deairreni,  A. 
mdaaoxylon,  4c.).  It  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Van  Uicmen's  Ijand.  Astrin^nt.  Said  to  be 
superior  to  oak  larl:  for  tuimiiig. 

Eitractof  Uone'iiaBaik.  6>ii.  Extbactou 
vosEsi-E,  E.  M.  rrmpicATUu,  L,  Pivp. 
From  the  monesia  or  biirnnheim  liurfc  (hark 
of  ChriitiiphylliiM  BHranhtita);  or  from  com- 
mercial lumiesin,  as  EXTUiCT  or  cathciio. 
Aittringcut, — Dott.    4  to  8  grs. 

Extract  of  Mng'wort,  Sgn.  EXTKicrm 
iBTEMlWi,  L.    Prep.    From  tbe  tops  of  the 

TRACT  OP  BOX, — 1'.  Cod.    An  active  cmmeno- 
gogue. 
EitractofXjiiii.     SyH.  ElTBACniS  »1»' 
Wj.1  L.    Frep.     1.  (Aiincous;    KxiitCTO* 
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EXTRACT. 


MYiiBHX  AQUOSUU,  L.) — o.  From  tlie  Strained 
decoction. 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Ab  extract  op  alom— Ph. 
Bor.,  iifterwards  reducing  it  to  fine  powder. 
The  fonnnla  of  the  Ph.  Baden  ia  aimilar.^ 
Dose,    6  to  16  gn.,  or  more. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  Kebin  of  MTBBn ;  ExTSAC- 
TUM  lCYBan£  ALCOHOUCUH,    E.  M.   BESIKO- 

8Uif,  L.)  From  tlie  tincture.  Tonic  and 
atimnhmt. — JDose,    6  to  10  gra.,  or  more. 

3.  (Compound;  ExtSACTUK  XTBBHJC COH- 
POSiTUMy  L. — Swcdiaur.)  Myrrh,  2  oz. ;  gnm 
arahic  (in  powder),  2  dra.;  triturate,  add 
water,  q.  a.  to  form  a  thick  emulaion,  and  add 
extract  of  couch  g^ross,  4  oz.  Much  recom- 
mended in  phthisis  and  uterine  ulcerations. — 
Dote.  1  to  2  drs.  in  water,  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

Eztraet  of  Veftles.  Syn.  ExTBAcnni 
ubticjb,  L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  juice 
of  nettles  (Vrtica  d'loica),  as  extbact  of 
ACONITE — Ph.  L.  Antiscorhutic,  diuretic,  and 
narcotic. 

Extract  of  Vose'gay.  Syn,  Essence  of 
NOSEOAYi  Extba IT  DE  bouquet,  Ft.  Prep. 
Flowers  of  henzoin,  1  dr. ;  essence  of  amber- 
gris, 2  fl.  oz. ;  spirits  of  jasmine  and  extract 
(esprit)  of  violets,  of  each,  1  pint ;  spirits  of 
cassia,  roses,  orange  flowers  and  gillyflowers, 
of  each  I  pint;  mix.     A  delightful  perlumc. 

Extract  of  Kux  Vomica.      Syn,   Extbact 

OF  KOOCHLA  NUTS;  EXTRACTUH  ^'UCI8  VO- 
MICA, B.  p.  Prep,  1.  (Aqueous;  E.  N.  v. 
AQUOfiUif,  L. — I'h.  Bor.)  From  the  ]X)wdcred 
nut,  as  extract  of  hops — Ph.  L.  (nearly.) — 
Dose,    1  to  5  grs. 

2.  (Alcoholic;    EXTUAOTUM    NUCIS  VOMICA 

— Ph.  L.  £.  and  D.,  E.  K.  v.  ALCOiiOLicuaf, 
L.) — a.  (B,  P.)  Soften  nui  vomica  by  steam, 
dry  rapidly,  and  reduce  to  fine  ^wwdcr ;  lx)il 
with  rectified  spirit  until  exhausted,  strain, 
distil  ofi*  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  extract. — Dose,  ^  to  2  grs. 
b»  {V\i,  L.)  Koochia  or  poison  nuts  (seed 
or  fruit  of  Slrychnos  Nux-vomica),  8  oz. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  3  pints;  expo;}e  them  to  steam 
until  softened,  then  bruise,  slice,  and  dry  them, 
and  macerate  them  in  2-3rds  of  the  spirit  for 
7  days;  express  the  tincture,  and  repeat  the 
maceration  with  the  remaining  l-3rd  of  the 
spirit;  again  express  the  liquid;  lastly,  filter 
the  mixed  tinctures,  distil  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  spirit,  and  complete  the  evaporation  by 
a  gentle  heat.  The  formula  of  the  P.  Cod.  is 
similar,  but  using  spirit  sp.  gr.  '863  (=41 
o.  p.). 

c.  (Ph.  E.)  The  sliced  and  dried  nuts  arc 
to  be  ground  in  a  coffee-mill,  and  either  ex- 
liausted  by  percolation  with  rectified  spirit  or 
by  boiling  the  powder  in  repeated  portions  of 
the  menstruum.  The  formula)  of  the  Ph.  Baden 
and  U.  S.  are  similar. 

d.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  From  a  tincture  of  the 
rasped  nut  made  with  proof  spirit,  observing 
that  the  extract^  whilst  thickening,  should  be 

ly  stirred. 


O&ff.  lUa  extract  comisU  dUi 
pore  igasnrate  of  ttiyehiiia,  and  I 
in  iimiiar  cases  to  that  tiUoiil 
stimulant  of  the  neiroiu  systMal 
— Dote,  i  g^.,  gradually  and  m 
creased  to  2  gp*.  It  is  very  \tkk 
the  largo  scale,  the  nuts  are  grom 
mill. 

Extract  of  Oak  Baxk.     %s.  1 

QUBBOCS,     E.    COBTICIS    QrBBCfi^ 

(Ph.  D.  1826.)    From  the  deeodii 
gent — Do9e.    10  grs.  to  i  dr.   ] 
used. 
Extract  of  O'piun.    Prtp.   1 

EXTBACT  OF    OPIUX,    SlHFLI  1. 
TBACTUK  opn  (B.  P.),  E.  O.  AQUOn 
E.  O.  PUBIFICATUX,  L.)— a.  (SL 
in  thin  slices,  1  lb. ;  distilled  wal 
Macerate  the  opium  in  2  pints  of  t 
24  hours,  and  express  the  liquor, 
residue  of  the  opium  to  a  onifom 
rate  again  in  2  pints  of  the  water  i 
and  express.    Repeat  the  opers) 
time.    Mix  the  liquors,  strain  thn 
and  evaporate  by  a  water  bath  to  a 
sistence  for  forming  pills.^i)oie. 
or  more. 

h,  (Ph.  L.)  Opium  (powdered), 
tilled  water  (cold),  2\  pints;  mb 
and  macerate  for  24  honn,  freqoei 
with  a  spatula;  (press),  strain,  aw 
maceration  for  24  hours  with  a  in 
{2\  pints)  of  water;  lastly,  en 
(mixed)  strained  liquors  to  s  pro; 
enoc.  The  formulie  of  the  r\x. 
Baden,  and  P.  Cod.,  are  essentially 

c,  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  As  the  bit, 
boiling  water,  and  exposing  the  mi 
to  the  air  for  2  days,  before  filterin 
porating  them.     Inferior  to  the  Itf 

d,  (Purified.)  The  extract*  pre 
cold  water,  is  evaporated  to  dry 
dered,  and  redissolved  in  cold  wate 
hours'  exposure,  and  defecation,  it 
from  the  dregs,  filtered,  and  gently  \ 
as  before.  SSupcrior  to  any  other 
opium  made. 

Ohs,  Good  opium  yields  from  G( 
its  weight  of  extract,  but  much  dq 
the  variety  used. — Dose,  i  gr.  to 
an  anodyne,  sedative,  and  hypootic. 
stimulating  thau  ordinary  opium, 
pared  by  tlio  third  formula  is,  indef 
inferior  in  its  action  to  the  salts  of 

This  extract  is  kept  in  both  tli 
soft  state  (extbactujc  opn  mr 
molle).  a  Bolution  of  the  fanner, 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  litt 
keep  it,  forms  Battley's  'liqitob 
Tnxs.'  The  Dublin  formula  is  t 
by  the  wholesale  druggists. 

Besides  the  aqueous  extract,  tb 
following  preparations : — 

2.  (KXTBACTUM  OPIl  UQUIDm, 

TBAOT  OF  OPIUM.)    Distilled  watsi 


•B  Immit,  ttirring  fi«i]iienU,T ; 
he  ■^rit.  The  nodnct  iliDDld 
>^-  lO  to  30  mlnhiu. 
Sx^KACTcx  oni  AoinouK,  L. 
OlMOm,  1  oc.;  stilled  line- 
Ugcrt,  2  daji  (with  hMt),  de- 

:  EXTBACTUM  opn  alco- 
Ph-  Antwerp.)    From  tbe  tini:- 

Bofaolie  ;  £.  avii  iQro-ALCOHO- 
iddci^  Tbe  opinm,  eiliiiuted 
jBctcd  in  w»rni  mter,  uid  tha 
inetore,  upanUlj  filMred,  ue 
panted. 

timed;  EXTSicrcv opit AUQVB 
L — s.  <F.  Cod.)  Tbe  aqoeoos 
sad  with  hot  <nt«r  to  tbe  con- 
^Tup.  and  wbeo  cold  (Iiii  ia 
timre  ita  Toloma  of  ether,  wid 
Inqoentlj  aluken  ibr  *  diij  or 
iiial  KJntion  ii  then  decanted, 
■  icpaated  with  freth  ether,  u 
■glvaa  mnythicg.  The  original 
[ut  ia  •imijlmr.    Said  to  cooaiiit 

BCBwin-I^mothe.)  Aqneona  ei- 
l;  nun,  1  part;  hot  well  toga- 
Knf  mter,  16  parta;  hail  to  ono 
Id  wmter,  8  pMU,  filter,  iiiU  ein- 

KBuntktiont  ExTKAcnm  om 
TATioxmc,  L.)— a.  Opium  and 
ki  4os.i  wnter,  1  qoiirt;  rab  to- 
kmp  the  nuxtore,  looacly  covered, 
tataon  <aboat  70^  Falir.),  tbr  10 
■i  tfacn  add  of  cold  water,  1  quart, 
tda;  Alter  and  evaporate. 
s.)  Ftoid  an  imatriiiQed  mixture 
.  DB^  with  water,  8  parts,  and  a 
lldtfora  week  at  a  tvmperatuie 
r  Tahr,  and  then  diluted,  filtered, 
■kd.  Some  putiea  have  recom. 
ileajiUca  aa  the  mcnetruum. 

Id;  EztKACTCVOFITTOBREPlCn, 

■R.)  Powdered  opium  la  beuted  on 
mr  a  BodcTBte  fire,  with  ci 


porated  in  a  water  bath.    Dote.  G  to  IS  gri, ; 
inpilli. 

a.  (Htmtsr  Lane.)  Ai  the  liat,  bat  re- 
ducing the  gall  to  dijneaa,  and  tbeu  powder- 
ing it.  It  mnit  be  preacrred  in  well-corked 
bottlea.— ZJmc.  3  to  13  gn. 

Extract  of  Farel'n.  Sga.  Exrucnrv 
pASElKf  (B,  P.),  L.  Fnp.  1.  (B.  P.)  Pa- 
reim  root  in  conrie  powder,  1 ;  boiling  diatillcd 
water,  10,  or  a  auffineocy;  digeat  the  parvin 
with  1}  of  water  for  twcnty-fonr  boura,  then 
pack  in  a  pcrcoIiil4>r,  and  water  till  by  alow 
percolation  10  hna  puscd  throngh  i  eraporate 
in  a  wnter  bath  to  a  pilular  conaiatence. — I>ine. 
10  to  20  gn. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  root  of  TeWct  leaf  or 
pareira  Inava  (Cittaiaptlot  Pareira),  »a  EX- 

p  OF  HOPS — Pli,  L. 

(P.  E.)  Aa  ExrRAOT  op  UQCObicb — 
Ph.  E.  The  P.  Cod.  formula  ia  similar.  Alte- 
ratire.  tonic,  and  diuretic. — Doie.  10  gra.  to 
1  dr.j  chicfiy  in  nflectioni  of  the  bladder. 

'     EXXOlCTim  FABXIKI  UqCIDDH   (B.  P.). 

iriL  in  coarse  powder,  16  ;  boiling  diitilted 
r.  160.  or  a  sufEeiency ;  rectified  tpnt^  3  j 
20  of  wnter  for  twenty- four  honraj 
pack  in  a  percolator,  adding  more  of  tbe  waterj 
allow  the  liquor  slowly  to  poaii  until  160  baa 
been   collected,  or  the  pareira  ia  eibanatcd ; 
evaporate  to  13,  and,  when  cold,  add  tbe  spirit ; 
filter  and  make  up  to  16.— i)wf.  i  to  2  dra. 
Eztrwt   of  Far'alsy.      Si/n.    EzTBAcrnn 
ITHMIELIM,  L.    Prrp.  (P.  Cod.)     From  the 
ot,  aa  BXTUACT  OS  BisTOB'C — V.  Cod. 
2.  (M.  Peraihe.)    Yjma  tlie  fresh  leaves,  as 
CTBACT  OF  Acomra.    Febrifuge  and  tonic. 
-Dote.  6  to  10  ^n. 

Eitraet  of  Faiiine  Flowar.  5yn.  ExiRAC- 
Zii  AMKMOMB,  L.  Prep.  {P.  Cod.)  From 
the  recent  or  dried  flower,  oa  eitlier  of  the 
iCOHITE  — P.  Cod.— i)ow.  1  to 


n  off;  it  ia 
Mai  hj  treating  it"  twice  with  C 
nifht  of  water,  and  lite  mixed 
kl  Otratian,  ia  evaporated. 

«1  BlTUCTTH    OPII    VIKO    P*K1- 

-^•Cad}  From  wineof  opinm.  Tlic 
kKti  at  o[nam  (eicepting  the  olco- 
I  nfirdcd  aa  leia  exdtiu)-  than  the 
imtiau  of  tbe  drug,  'the  du>«  of 
■JW  to  that  of  the  aqueous  ei- 

'^  Vug*  Fed.      Sipt.   ESTKACTUM 

ttnuta,  L.  Prtp.  1.  From  the 
*  M  ■*  BXI&tCS  or  HADDKR. 

vmbx  null  ■manwi,  L.    Prtp. 

'  ^Haw'ifaJt  tlnlnd  niitl     " 


Obi.  Scvernl  apecies  of  AaemoHe  have  been 
used  in  oiedicine,  especially  .Anemone  prufnuii 
iiadA,piiUaiiUa.  AcLording  to  Baron  Stocrck, 
the  fonnur  ia  reaolvciit,  and  is  an  cffcctosl 
remedy  in  various  chronic  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  aiDinrosis,  cataract,  oimcity  of  the 
cornea,  nocturnal  pains,  suppressiona,  kc.  i 
tol  gi.,  combined  with  augur  of  milk,  has  becu 
highly  recommended  in  booping-cnugli. 

Extract  of  Pa'tience  Dock.  Sya.  Extbac- 
Tcu  tiTIEMl.i;,  L.  Prep.  From  the  root  of 
Ruiuex  Palientia  or  ^allien  patience,  n»  ex- 
TUACT  OF  iniPB.  Aperient  and  atomnchic. 
L'ted  in  double  Aoft^i  in  lieu  of  eitruct  of 
rhubarb. 

Extract  of  PauUin'ia.     See   Exikacc   oi 

GlAUA-fA. 

Extract  of  Peach  BWiom.  Peep.  From 
CJnenee  of  lemons,  1  o?.. ;  pure  balsflm  of  Porq, 
3  dra.;  essence  (nil)  of  bitter  almonda,  1  dr.; 
rcctifiiMl  spirit,  "a  pints  i  apirit  of  orange 
flowers.  1  pint ;  spirit  of  jn-min,  {  pint  i  mJx- 

A  pieasnnt  and  powerful  perfume.  

/    £itr«rt  of  Pellitory,     Sua.  EiTSlCCra 


o(H) 


EXTRACT. 


pYiamrui,  K.  r.  .irruEUo.ATX'OiiOLicrM,  L. 
Prep,  (W.  Procter.)  Alcohol  (n^ctificd  spirit), 
1  pint ;  otlior,  \  pint ;  mix,  and  pour  it  gra- 
dually on  ro«)t  of  i)ellitor)'  {Anaoycltu  Pfirt' 
til  rum)  t  1  lb.,  plawd  in  n  piToolator;  after- 
wards pour  ou  ulooliol,  1  pint;  and  snbsc- 
tiuontly,  Bufficicnt  dilute  alcoluil  (proof  npirit) 
to  displace  2^  pints  of  tincture  (esssvce  op 
rELLiTOUY,  TOOTHACHE  Kjsskxce);  tlicUittcr 
jji  cither  suffered  to  4'vaixirate  npoutaneously, 
or  by  a  very  gentle  lic:it,  until  a  soft  extract 
ift  attainitl.  (^»fd  to  destroy  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  of  teeth,  previous  to  plugging, 
and  for  toothache. 

Extract  of  Pep'per.  S^vn-  Kxtractum  pi- 
PF.KI9,  K.  P.  NIGKI,  li.  JPrep.  1.  From  decoc- 
tion of  black  ])cpi>cr  (bniised).  Stimulant; 
stronger  tasted  than  the  lierrie^  but  less  aro- 
matic- -Dose.  10  grn.  to  1  dr.;  in  agues. 

2.  (Fluid:  ExTRAcrrai  pipkris  fluidum, 
L.--l*h.  U.  S.)  From  black  pi*pper,  as  fluid 
j;xTKAtT  OF  ci'BEDS— l*h.  U.  S.,  separating 
t\w.  PIPKKINE  by  expression  tbrougb  a  cloth, 
and  keeping  the  fluiil  i)ortion  tor  use. 

Extract  of  Pimpinella.  S^».  Extractum 
PIMPINELLA^.,  L.  Prep,  From  the  root  of  bur- 
net  saxifrage  (Pimpinella  itariftaffd),  as  ex- 
tract OP  HOPS.  Astringent. —  Dote.  10  to 
20grs, 

Extract  of  Pink'root.    Sifn,   Extract  of 

W0R3C  GRASS,  E.  OF  W'ORMSEED  ROOT;  Ex- 
TRACTUM  BPiOELi£,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  Caro- 
lina pinkroot  {Spigelia  Mari/l/tndica),  as  ex- 
tract OF  BOX— P.  Cod. — Dose.  5  to  20  grs. 

2.  (Fluid;  Essence  of  pixrroot,  Liquor 
OF  p.;  Extractum  BPrGELL.E  fluidum, 
L.)  Pinkroot,  1  lb. ;  proof  npirit,  3  pinbt ; 
make  a  tincture,  evaporate  to  10  i1.  oz.,  add 
sugar,  f  lb.,  and  rcctitied  spirit^  q.  s.  to  make 
the  whole  measure  exactly  a  i)int. — Dose.  For 
a  child,  beginning  with  i  a  tca.sixx)nful. 

3.  (Compound;   Compound    liquor    of 

PINKROOT;   EXTRACl'UM    BPKiELI.C  FTXIDUM 

COM  P.,  L.) — a.  (Estlack.)  Carolina  pinkroot 
or  spigelia  (bruised),  4  oz. ;  senna,  3  oz. ;  savine, 
1  dr.;  pour  on  Ixnling  water,  1  quart;  when 
cold,  add  rectified  spirit,  i  pint;  digest  2-i 
hours,  express  (or  percolate),  filter,  evaporate 
to  12  il.  oz.,  in  which  dissolve,  manna,  1  oz. ; 
sugar,  8  oz.  Every  fl.  oz.  is  equal  to  2  drs.  of 
pinkroot,  and  1^  dr.  of  senna. — Dose.  For  a 
child,  ^  to  1  tcaspoonful;  for  an  adult,  a  tablc- 
Hpooui\il. 

b.  (W.  Procter.)  Pinkroot,  16  oz. ;  senna, 
8  oz.  (Iwth  in  coarse  powder) ;  diluted  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  '935),  2  pint* ;  macerate  for  2  days, 
tbcn  proceed  by  diitplacemeut,  adding  fresh 
spirit,  until 'i  pints  have  passed  through;  filtor, 
evaporate  to  20  fl.  oz.,  and  add  carbonate  of 
]>otas.<a,  1  oz. ;  next  add  oils  of  cam  way  and 
aniseed,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  (previously  triturated 
with)  powdered  8Ug;»r,  24  oz. ;  lastly,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  dissolve  tbe  sugar. 

C.  (EXTRACTUM  BFIGELIJE  ET  SEKJiX  FLUI- 
DUM—Ph.  U.  8.)  As  the  last  (nearly).— 2>o.vp, 
As  aborc.    All  the  above  prc\)arat,io\\&  oi  \>\uV.- 


root  are  regarded  as  powerful  ud 
thclmintica ;  particolarlj  the  U 
Extract  of  Pipdatowa*    Set 

WnrrBR-GBEKT. 

Extract  of  Fol'aon  Oak.    £[fa. 

RnOIB    TOXICODBITDBI,    L.     iWfL 

From  tho  exprearad  juice  of  tbe 
(oiieotlendroH,    Narcotic,  stimi 
rative.    Dose.  ^  gr.  to  1  p-., 
creased;  in  chronic  rheomatisiiv 
diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Pomogra&'ata.   £)ra. 
ORANATi,  L.    Prep.  1.  (Sonbeixii, 
From  tho  root-bark  of  pom 
TRACT  OF  BOX.     In  Upe-worm.— . 
20  grs. ;  followed  by  a  purgative. 

2.   (K.  G.  CORTICIS  FRUCTOb.  Ll) 

decoction  of  the  f  mit-rind.    As  the 
Extract  of  Pop'piea.    Sym, 

FAVERIB  (B.    P.),   E.    p.   ALBI,   L. 

(B.  P.)    Capsules  coarsely  powdenC 
tifletl  spirit,  2 ;  distilled  water,  a 
mix  the  poppy  capsules  with  40  of 
I  stirring  them  frequently  daring  S4 
I  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  pass 
I  through  them  until  about  160  hm 
I  though ;  e^'aporato  the  liquor  hj  a 
to    20;    when  cold,   add   the   w^ 
2-1  hours,  filter  the  liquor,  and 
piluLar  con«istcuce. — Dose.  2  or  5 

2.  (Ph.  L.)   Bruised  poppy-hiadi 
the  seedfl),  15  oz. ;   boiling  distilled 
gal. ;  macerate  2-1  hours,  boil  toone  b](i 
and  complete  the  evaporation. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  with 
quite  ripe." 

Obs.  The  medical  action  of 
pies,  for  the  most  jiart,  resembiet 
opium ;  but  it  is  considerably  weikcr* 
generally  reganled  as  less  prone  to 
headache  and  delirium. — Dose.  2  toUfri 
is  usually  ])rci)ared  by  the  large  maoifiMlll 
by  exhausting  the  capsules,  by  eoctioi  i| 
water;  hence  tho  inferior  quality  of  At 
tract  of  the  shops,  which  contains  i  eoid 
able  quantity  of  inert  matter. 

The  principnl  consumption  of  thiseiM 
among  the  brewers,  brewers'  dmggMiW 
wine  merchants.  For  this  purpofc  itii« 
rated  until  it  becomes  hard  on  eooGifr  ^ 
it  is  formed  int4>  half-pound  rolls  udflVi 
with  paper,  like  lead  plaster.  Ond  ^ 
rolls  added  to  a  liogsliead  of  alft  itM 
sherry,  materially  increasi*s  the  'Iwrf** 
api»arent  «trengtli  of  these  bcTcragtfc 

Extract  of  Pota'to.    StfH.   Fjcmotm 

LANi  TUBEROSi,  L.    Prep.  (Dr.  J.  I^ 

j  From  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  potito  f 

as    KXTRACT    OF     ACOXITE— III.  L.    S»n 

—Dose.  2  to  10  grs. 

Extract  of  Pnr'giiig  Flax.  Sy».  tsn^^ 
Lixi  CARTHARTici,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  B.  *^ 
From  the  dried  herb,  as  extract  Of  ^ 
Ph.  L.  Aperient  nnd  diuretic.— 2^  * 
grs. ;  11  lbs.  yielded  2\  lbs.  of  extract 


1.  of 


ACT.  Ml 

tion. — Dote.  Aj  n  itoniacliic,  G  to  10  pw. ;  iw  " 
pnrgalivi'.  10  gn.  to  ^  c!r.     It  \i  KlJom  cxhi. 
bited  aioDC.     Prodvel.     {,0^. 
3.  (Fluid ;  LiQUou  of  siidbabd,  KseESCE 

01    B.  i    LiqcOB      RJIK[,      ExTRACrnSI     ItUEI 

(W.  Procter.)    Rhubarb  ([q 

I  oz. :  mil  it  with  an  equal 

witli  dilute 


lODiv ;    pack  in   a  per 
te  qttii— ia  is  exlwnated  j  oospo- 
re it  becomes  thick,  and  aguin 
nter  Inth  to  a,  proper  conuit- 1  coartc  powder), 
'J}0*0.  S  to  5  fti.  I  bulb  of  coaisc  mnd,  and 

decoction    iit   quiasia  cliips.  i  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '935,-13   u.  p.)    to 
>{.  paatj- miM;  in  n  short  time  intirxlni 

nm  tlic  rmiped  wood,  at  ix- ,  a  percolator,  eIiiIeo  it  until  nuiformly  settleil, 
JBT — P.  Cod.  Bitter  and  »Lo- 1  and  cover  it  with  cloth  or  paper  j  then  poar 
5  to  10  grs.,  or  more.  I  on  the  rot  of  the  spirit  (the  remninder  uf  2 

'  ~  ~"  innts)  until  ttio  product  hon   little   odour  or 

tiilte  of  tlio  root ;  iieit  gently  cvaporatn  tlio 
tincture  to  51  fl.  oz.,  and  add  lagar,  G  oz., 
wlicn  the  ivlioh!  Kbould  lucnaiirc  8  D.  O/. — Dose. 
15  to  30  dro)ia. 

b.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Aa  the  last,  adding  of  oit< 
of  fennel  andnuiae,  ofeiu'h,4dropaj  (diwolrcd 
iu)  tincture  of  ginger,  i  11.  dns. 

i.  (Compound;  EiTBAcmii  anBl  cost- 
Fosiirm,  £.  PAMCm-uAOoaFif,  L. — lli.  Bor.) 
Extract  of  rhubarb,  9  (Irs. ;  cxtnict  of  aloes, 
1  dr.,  (softened  with)  water,  4  An. ,'  mix,  and 
add  of  Kinp  of  jalap,  1  dr.,  (diaiwlTcd  in)  proof 
spirit,  i  Art.  i  lastly,  evaporate  to  an  eitnct. 
dry  thia  in  a  warm  place,  and  powder.  Sto> 
mnehic  and  purgotiie. — Jiou.  4  to  20  gn. 

Sitract  of  Sue.  Sgit.  E.<ltiuctifi[  kutx, 
E.  rouoKPM  BUi-B,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  ruo 
leave*  [Rata  graveote**),  U  SXTKICT  OF  BOFd 
— Ph.  L. 

2.  (Alcoliolic— P.  Cod,)  A«  AICOHOLIO 
EZTaiiTT  01  ACONITE — P.  Cod.  (nearly.)  Tbe 
formula  of  the  Ph.  Wert.  i>  similar. 

Obi.  This  BilrBt;t  is  atomacliic,  carmina- 
tive, and  euimunogi^c. — Dotr.  10  to  20  grs., 
twice  a  day.  It  is  usuul  tu  add  n  little  of  tliu 
etseittial  nil  to  the  extract,  juat  bcforo  taking 
it  out  of  tbo  ei'aiior»tiug<pan,  and  when  nearly 
cold.  Tliu  first  is  the  form  ado]itf  d^in  tradu 
in  thia  count  17. 

Eitr«ct  of"  Saffron.     Sgu.  Poltchboiie; 
ExntACTTU  cnocT,  L.    Frep.    1.  From  hay 
of  port  1  saffron,  aa  extract  of  coiociraiH— Pli.  L. 

I  2.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  tincture.  Superior 
4  Ikn'baib.  Sg».  Kxtractdk  |  (o  the  hint. 
P.],  L  Pnp.  1.  (H.  !>.}  Rhabarb  (M.  The  first  is  used  cliicfly  as  a  cohiur- 
ntd),  8  oz. ;  rectified  niirit,  6  oz.  i  I  ic^  and  flavouring  snbstanru  by  cooks,  con- 
HtB',  60  01. ;  mseGrati.-  4  days,  strain, ,  feetionen,  wine  and  conlial  brewers,  Sm. — 
iipdi,tliat  the  fiDccs  mny  subside  1 1  iJoi;.  !Jtol5grs.;  aa  iin  excitant,  ontispos- 
ilti*  clear  portion,  atmin,  mix,  and  |  uiodic,  and  ('nmiena;n>sue. 
iUiimper  consittencc over  a  water:      Extract  of  Sanaparilla.    Sy».  Kxtbactuji 

UF.  PAIIZ.E,    E.    S.\BSA1'.M1I1,L*:,    L.;    ElTllAlT  BB 

.L)i*iiT4«Tro»oscnosi— Ph.UiLSKPAKEiLLE.Fr.    Frfp.    1.  (lli.  L.  laW.) 
W    "Ihc   extract  i»   obtained   of  I  From  saraaparilla,  as  extilut  OF  nops— Pb, 
>%  bjr  evaporation   in  a    vacuum '  L.    The  Ph.  U.  1826  is  similar.— Do/c. 
Wh  liBif    Tho  Uadeu  formula  ia  I  pra.  to  I  dr.    Pradurf.     (Fi 
'lMriUa)32; " 


tract  La  almost  nnivcrealty  pre- 
n,  and  ia  prinHpally  consumed 
i,  who  emplcy  it  a.<  a  sabttitutc 
^  quBQtitim.  The  bark  is  frc- 
nted  for  tbe  wood,  but  is  con- 
Utter.  Th«  Pli.  Baden  liaa  an 
ed  nltli  spirit  of  -O'H. 
■^e*  Seadi.    Sgn.  Extsactcu  ' 

C.  KKicntVll.  Prep.  From  the 
i^ed  ■■  a  lozenge,  in  hoarseness, 
I 
Skat'ony.  ^»».  Extiuctitm 
i.  KKunsix  (B.  P.),  L.  Pnp. 
latanj  In  coane  powder,  1 ;  colli 
r,  15  ;  mkcenite  24  hours  in  2  of 
en  pcreolmte  tbe  whole ;  evipo- 
:  batli  to  dryness.— Dtue.  5  to  20 

Biden  and  U.  S.)  From  drird 
(Zroan-ia  trimdria),  as  extbact 
-P.  Cod. 

v.]  Bj  two  inccexaive  macerations 
mtcr  of  24  boun  eacb,  and  evapo- 

tcmpenture  not  exceeding  IfS' 

net  of  thatany  is  astringent  and 
IC'IO  toEOgrs.  A  largo  qnantity 
*Ct,of  very  mferior  r[iiulity.  ia  im- 
>  Bianl,  and  otber  ]Kirts  of  Soutti 
It  ia  kept  in  tivu  Ftati-.4,  hard  and 
bmt  resembles  ET>'0.  and  is  often 
;  tkr  latter  ia  ehii^fly  consumed  by 


in  Janinica  aarsa- 


^  rxtiaet  ii  niunlly  prepared  by 
'  ^  inferior  and  damaged  rliubnrb. 
■Am  Uw  dMt*  on  purpoac ;  hence 
■1«B^  of  tlM  ntnct  of  the  shops. 


:.  (Alcoholic;  ExTUiCTUM  SABzi:  ALCono- 
DM,  L.)— a.  From  u  tincture  of  tbe  root- 
I    (null,  pri'parcd  witb  proof  spirit,  cither  by  di- 
"estioti  or  jwreobitiiin. 

.  -.  , .J,  .. i.  (P.  Cml  and  Ph.  U.  S.)    Fiiim  wieapft- 

^MMm  Twrj  WMlnmUa  prepara-  I  rilla  root  (jiowdered),  an  AXCOHOUC  tXtUACX 
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EXTRACT. 


OF  ACOViTB— P.  Cod.  Saperior  to  the  tqoeoos 
extract.— 2>o*«?.    10  to  20  gw. 

8.  (Fluid;  LlQUOn  of  BAB8APABI£LA,  Eb- 
BEKCE  OF  B. ;  LiQrOB  SABZJB,  ESSBHTIA  BAB- 
BAPABILLiE,   EXTBACTTM  BABZJE  IJQUIDUM — 

Ph.  L.,  E.  8.  FLnDFM— Ph.  E.  &  D.,  L.) ; 

EXTKACTTIM     BABZ2B     LIQiriDm — (B.    P.)    0. 

Jamaica  saraaparilla  cut  transvcnely^  16 ;  dis- 
tilled water  (temp.  160°  Fahr.),  280;  rectified 
spirit,  1.  Macerate  in  half  the  water  for  6 
hours,  and  decant  the  liquor ;  digest  the  resi- 
due in  the  remainder  of  the  water  for  6  hours 
more,  mix  the  liquors,  express  and  filter ;  eva- 
porato  hy  water  hath  to  7,  or  until  it  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1*130;  when  cold  add  the  spirit. 
Sp.  gr.  should  ho  ahout  1*025. — Dose,  1  to 
4  drs. 

b.  (Ph.  L.)  SarsaparilU  3^  Ihs. ;  distUlcd 
water,  3  galls. ;  hoil  to  12  pints,  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  strain  whilftt  hot;  again  hoil  the 
sarsaparilla  in  water,  2  galls.,  to  one  half,  and 
strain;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  18 
fl.  oz. ;  and  when  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit, 
2  fl.  oz.  Each  fl.  oz.  represents  2J  oz.  of  the 
root  (nearly). 

c.  (Ph.  E.)  SarsapariUa,  1  Ih.;  hoiling 
water,  4  pints;  digest  2  hours,  then  hmise 
the  root,  hoil  it  for  2  hours,  filter,  and  express 
the  liquid;  repeat  the  coction  with  water,  2 
pints,  as  hefore;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  8}Tup,  and,  when 
cold  enough,  add  of  rectified  spirit  q.  s.  to  make 
up  16  fi.  oz.  Each  fi.  oz.  represents  6  drs.  of 
the  root,  and  6  fi.  oz.  of  the  decoction. 

d.  (Ph.  D.)  Sarsai)arilla,  1  Ih.  (avoir.); 
proceed  as  before,  and  add  of  rectified  spirit, 
q.  s.  to  make  the  product  up  to  20  fl.  oz. 
Strength,  as  the  last  (nearly).  In  the  Ph.  D. 
1826  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  1  lb.  (troy), 
was  ordered  to  be  evaporated  to  30  oz.,  which 
with  the  spirit  (2  oz.)  made  the  prepara- 
tion only  half  the  strength  of  the  present 
one. 

4.  (Compound;  Extractu3[  barz.^:  com- 
POSiTtTM,  E.  BABSAPABiLLjs  coHF.,  L.)  Tliere 
is  no  form  for  this  preparation  in  the  Phar- 
macopccias,  but  it  is  nevertheless  in  immense 
demand,  from  its  great  convenience  in  dis- 
pensing.   The  follow ing  formulas  are  employed 


that  retained  Ijt  fhe  netil  d 
when  nearly  aid,  and  jiHfc  In 
tiie  extract  to  the  'pote*  or  *  jn 
of  saBsafiras,  2  6n^  dinolved  in! 
1  qaart>  is  added,  and  oucklj  1 
Btirred  in.  The  prodmet  is  i 
article,  if  well  managed,  and 
45  lbs.,  the  prcciae  quantity  de] 
quality  of  the  jniee  employed. 
'  Ext.  Sabzjb  Coxp.' 

h.  As  the  last,  but  only  m 
juice,  and  that  SolazzL  Prod, 
It  is  labelled  and  sent  ont  ii 
Co.  Opt.' 

c.  By  any  of  the  fomui  gin 
FouifD  DsGocnox  aw  Sab&u 
common  or  concentrated,  by 
evaporation. — Doae*     Same   a 
simple  extract. 

5.  (Fluid  Comi)onnd;  CoiD 
OF  8AB8AFABILLA.) — a.  From  I 
ceding  formulas  by  arresting  t 
when  the  fluid  has  acquired  the 
a  thin  syrup,  and  adding  to  o 
cold,  rectified  spirit^  4  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Alcoholic — W.   Hodgson, 
(bruised),  16  oz.;     liquorice 
guaiacum  wood  (rasped),  and 
(sliced),  of  each,  2  oz. ;  mexei 
drs. ;  spirit,  sp.  gr.  *935  (—13 
digest  14  days,  express,  filter,  e 
fl.  oz.,  add  of  sugar^  8  oz.,  and ; 
is  dissolved,  withdraw  the  h< 
tlian  the  last. — l>08e,    1  fl.  dr. 

c,  (E.  sabsapahilub  ;Lim>i 
As  the  last  (nearly). 

6.  (From  the  root-bark;  Ex 
TiciB  SAEZf,  L.)  From  the  de 
ture  of  the  root-bark.  The  con 
sarsaparilla  yields  fully  50}  o 
tract.  "  Five  times  as  much  i 
Hum."    rPope.) 

Ohs.  £ach  of  the  above  ex 
parilla  (simple,  fluid,  and  con 
of  good  quality,  dissolves  in  wa 
deep  reddish-brown  solution,  \ 
parent,  and  depositing  little  sod 
standing  some  days.    See  SAits 

Extract  of  Scam'mony.     f; 

SCAHHONT ;  KeSIN A  SCAMU05I] 
LICUM,    E.  BITE  BESINA  SCAIU 

L.    Prep.    1.  From  powdered 


by  one  of  the   wholesale  houses    that  does 
largest  in  this  preparation : — 

a,  Guaiacum  shavings  (from  which  the  small 
has  been  sifted),  30  lbs.,  Italian  juice,  24  lbs.,  j  haustedwith  proof  spirit,  and 
mezeroon  root,  6  lbs.,  are  boiled  with  water,  tincture  distilled  until  little  bi 
q.  s.,  for  1  hour ;  the  decoction  is  then  drawn 
ofi*,  and  the  boiling  repeated  with  fresh  water  a 
second  and  a  third  time;  the  mixed  dccoc- 
tions  are  allowed  to  deposit  for  6  or  8  hours, 
or  longer,  and  the  clear  portion  decanted  and 
strain^  through  flannel;  the  liquid  is  now 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  treacle,  when  ex- 
tract of  sarsaparilla,  9  lbs.,  is  added,  and  the 
evaporation  conducted  at  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  until  near  its  completion,  when 

the  source  of  heat  is  removed,  and  t\\e  TeTXiBm-  \  iTQ!C^«c!LN\^   ^<^\&iu£nf(ftid.  m\i^  1 
H^ration  oondactcd  at  the  expense  al\^TwA  x«a.^'^'!$  ^sX^si^ft^Vj  >x 


over;  the  remaining  water  u 
from  the  resin,  which  is  next  ' 
boiling  water  and  dried  at  a  ten 
240^  Fahr.     Brown ;  impure. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  oi 
90}  or  ether,  and  animal  cfaai 
])ure. 

Obt,  Scammony  resin  is  tn 
ble,  and  combustible ;  and  fin 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  tvi 
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CBstnw. — DoM.  t  Ui  10  gra. 
V  nrgin  •cutUDonj  cui  bo 
ma  mineceaauj  prepantioii." 

■rvT-gixmas,  &/».  Gxtsactcic 
Ja.  Frep.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
em  at  frt^  acarrj-gntt,  by  ei- 
B  air.  Anti-Karbntic,  itlmn- 
Bm£e,  mnd  diaphoKtie. — Date. 
The   Talnmble  piineiplei  of  tbs 

iMi'an.  ^m.  Extractth 
Avp.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
>ke-root  (Telggala  Stiuga),  u 
[>x — P.  Cod. 

nd  1  ExTSAcuni  nsxax  txai- 
.  Bl  MTIU^,  Ifc — Ecky.)  From 
iqnUl*  and  Kiugi.  u  tbe  Uit, 
■oement.  Botb  the  above  ira 
Nctoranti  ndoriSc,  and  dinretic 

I    Ba'am.       Sf».    ExTBAnuH 

A*p.      1.   (EXTBACTUK    BBH.yf 

I — a.  A«  xzToicTor  colooikth 


.)     Al    EXIXACT  O 


r.)  FTom  UDiis  leivei,  bj  macc- 
il»d  mtcT  (101°  Fabr.)  for  Zi 
ipicnion  and  filtntion;  tlie  ope- 
pcatcd  nith  freth  water,  and  tbe 
Mil  evaporated  to  a  thick  citnict 
LSr  Fabr.),  which  is  diwolvcd  in 
t«,the  lolutioD  flitereil,  and  again 
-J)bm.  lOtoSOpi.  Uisprin- 
H  •  baaii  for  pargatire  pills.  When 
r  dcooction  It  ia  nearly  inert.  A 
let  i>  preptreil  from  tbe  commoa 
le  with  proof  ipirit. 
bUe;  ExFRiCTTV  aKWi  itco- 
L — Onibourt.)  Senna  (in  powilor). 
iUtd  ipirit,  5  parta;  heat  gradu- 
iag,  lei  it  cool;  in  i4.  baar>  cx- 
,  and  repeat  tbe  process  with  freBh 
Ij,  diitil  and  evaporate.  Proof 
n  tor  thii  purpoie. 
I  ExTXinrrn  seiik£  n-vinvx, 
,  &}  Senna  (in  eoarse  powder),  2i 
[it  or  near  proof),  (H  fl.  oi. ;  mace. 
t,  than  act  by  lUgplBCCwent,  tnb- 
Iding  weak  ■pirit  (1  of  rectilieit 
r  water)  nntil  10  pints  of  tincture 
.;  eraponto  t«  I  pint,  filter,  uild 
L,  and  oil  of  fennel,  1 II.  ilr.  (di«- 
HBpattnd  >pirit  of  etber,  2  II.  dre. 


z.  ofse 


F  &H0ka,      Srn.    EXTBACTCM  Fl 

Prv^.     1.  (Aqueoai.)     Wuod-i 

f.l^nt;  brai  to  16  a.  oi.,  fi 

tfc 

b)     Wood-soot,   2  ox.;    distilled 

I  viter,  of  each,  i  pint ;  aa  the 

«)f  fnoted  anliipannodic,  altcm- 

"  m    S  to  8  gcK,  2  three  times  d 


SS&^ 


Extract  af  SnaktToet,    6m  Eitkict  of 

Sztract  of  Boap'wort.  Sgn.  ExTXimnr 
■APOHABiJB,  L.    iV«fi.    (P.  Cod.  k  Ph.  Dad.) 

FVom  the  dried  roots  of  soapwort  (Saponaria 
officiaalit),  ai  KXTRiOT  op  bibtost — P.  Cod. 
Aperient  and  altcratirc. — Dou.  15  gn.  to  1  dr. 

Ezb«ot  of  Bpmce.  See  Esaxvci  ov  Sfbcce. 

Extract  of  Bqnllli.  S)%.  Extbaoicu 
nujE,  L.  Frtp.  1,  (Aqneoni ;  G.  s.  aqtto- 
BDi.—iT.  (Pli.  Baden.)  From  aquilli,  ai  Bx- 
iBiCT  o»  COLOCVKTH — Ph.  L.  (nearly). 

i.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  iqaills,  a*  extbact  Of 
BHinfA — Ph.  Bor.  (nearly),  but  using  boiling 
water,  avoidinf;  ebullition  during  the  evapora- 
tion, and  powderinj;  the  residuum. — Doie,    1 

6gn. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  ExTBlCTCif  ictlls  Ai,co- 
aucDJt,  L.— P.  Cod.1  From  tbe  tincture 
prepared  with  proof  apirit,  by  distillation  and 
eraporation. — Dote.  |  to  3  grs.,  as  an  expec- 
torant and  diuretic,  twice  or  thrice  ■  day.  In 
larger  doses  it  is  uanaeant  and  emetic. 

Izbact  of  Stor'ax.     See  Sttbax. 

Extract  of  BtraBio"iili)in.     Sf%.  Exisict 

>    THOBX-AFFIiI[     EXT&ACTUX    ETKilCOini, 

(Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L,  Frep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Pack 
atramoniom  seeds,  coarsely  powdered,  in  a  per- 
colator, and  pass  about  their  own  weight  of 
washed  ether  slowly  through  them,  remove 
the  ether,  and  act  aside.  Now  pour  over  them 
proof  spirit  until  the  seeds  arc  eibauetedi 
distil  olT  the  spirit^  and  evaporate  tJie  residua 
by  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  pill  connitenec— 
Dote,    i  gr.,  gtadnally  increasing. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Seeds  of  thorn-apple  (DafMra 
rainoniuia),   IS  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 

1  gal.  (  uuccrate  for  i  boon  iu  a  resset  lightly 
covered,  near  the  fire ;  afterwards  take  oot 
the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
return  them  to  the  liquor  j  then  boil  down  to 
4  pints,  strain  whilst  hot.  and  evaporate.  Tho 
Ph.  D.  is  similar.  Product.  (About)  12}. 
Anodyne  and  nnrcotic. — Dale,  i  gr.  to  }  gr., 
gmdualiy  iucrenaed,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in 
neuralgia,  rlicumntisui.  tic  doQlourcui,  spas- 
modic asthma,  epilepsy,  worms,  Ac. 

3.  (P.  Cod.  &  ni.  U.  8.)  From  the  ex- 
pressed juico  of  tho  fresh  leaves,  hentcd  to 
boiling,  and  tiltcrcd.  The  P.  Cud.  also  order* 
it  to  he  prepnrnl  aa  bxtbact  of  aconite — 
Ph.  L.  Anodynu  and  narcotic — Do»«.  i  gr. 
lolgi. 

Ohs,  On  the  largo  seale,  this  extract  is  pre- 
pared by  enprBBaiiig  the  juice  of  tbe  freall 
herb,  and  boiling  tlie  remainder  iu  wateri  tbe 
jniee  and  decoction  are  tbeo  miied,  filtered, 
and  evaporated.  11  cwt.  of  stramonium 
jieldcd  37  lbs.  of  juioe,  and  tliig,  with  tbe  de- 
coction, gave  31  lbs.  of  eitract.     (Gray.) 

4.  (Alcoholic;  Eitbactdm  sTK.oioirn  — 
Ph.  E.,  E.  B.  ALConoi-icuat.  L.)-a.  (Ph.B. 
k  Ph.  U.  S.)  Prom  tho  seeds  (gronnd  in  » 
coffee-mill),  by  percolation  with  proof  srirlt. 

.jIYoduet.  (About)  14{i   1  lb.  ;UU«d  Si  VU, 
(ReclB!.) 
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EXTRACT. 


h,  (P.  Cod.)  From  tlic  leave?,  as  sxtsact 
OP  ACONITE— P.  C()d.— 2>ow.  i  gr.,  gradtally 
increased.    (See  above.) 

Extract  of  Suc'cory.  Si/n,  Extbaottk 
CUICOBII,  L,  Prep.  (Gnibourt.)  From  the 
fresh  root,  as  extbact  op  aconttb — Ph.  L. 
Aperient,  deobstruent,  and  tonic— 2>o«.  10 
gr.  to  i  dr.  

Extract  of  Sweet  Plag.  S^n,  Extbactux 
ACiDi,  E.  calahi  aeomatici,  L.  Prep.  From 
the  rhizomes,  as  EXTBACT  OP  bhubabb— Ph. 
L.    See  Sweet  Flag. 

Extract  of  Tan'sy.  Stfn.  Extbactum  taka- 
CETi,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  herb  (Tanaceium 
vulgaris),  as  extbaot  op  hop — Ph.  L. 

2.  (Giordano).  As  extbact  OP  HOBEnouin) 
— Ph.  Lasitan. 

Obs,  This  extract  is  said  to  be  tonic,  sto- 
machic, anthelmintic,  emmenagogue,  and  fe- 
brifuge. Dr.  Clark  says  that  in  Scotland  it 
was  fonnd  to  bo  serviceable  in  various  eases  of 
gout.  The  infusion  is,  however,  preferable. 
— Dose,  6  grs.  to  20  grs. 

Extract  of  Tarax'acimi.    8yn.  Extbact  op 

DANDELION;  EXTBAOTUM  TABAXACI  (Ph.  L. 
&    E.),    E.     T.    HEBBA    ET    BADICIS    (Ph.    D. 

1826),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.),  Crush  fresh 
dandelion  root^  press  out  the  juice,  and  allow 
it  to  deposit ;  heat  the  clear  liquor  to  212^  F., 
and  maintain  the  temperature  for  10  minutes ; 
then  strain  and  evaporate  by  a  water  bath,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  160°  F.  to  a  proper 
consistence. — Dose.  5  to  16  grains. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  recent  root  of  dande- 
lion (Leontodon  Tarctxaeum),  as  extbact  of 
hop— Ph.  L.  The  formula9  of  the  Ph.  E.  & 
U.  S.  are  nearly  similar, 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  From  tlie  herb  and  root,  as  the 
other    simple    extracts    (extbacta    simfli- 

CIOBA^. 

4.  (P.  Cod.)    From  the  expressed  juice,  as 

extbact  op  STBAM0NIT7M — P.  Cod. 

5.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  extbact  op  benna— Ph. 
Bor.  (nearlv). 

6.  (Ph.  &aden.)  By  displacement  with  cold 
water, 

7.  ^Wholesale.)    From  the  decoction. 

8.  (Fluid.)    See  LiQUOB  op  Tabaxacxth. 
Obs.    The  extract  of  the  shops  is  usually 

prepared  by  exhausting  the  root  by  coction 
with  water.  The  products  of  the  first  two 
of  the  above  formulae,  when  recent,  have  a 
fnint  and  agreeable  odour,  and  a  sweet  bitter 
taste ;  those  of  Nos.  4>  6,  and  6,  smell  strongly 
of  the  recent  root,  have  a  pale  and  lively 
brownish  yellow  colour,  and  a  bitter  acidulous 
taste,  without  any  trace  of  sweetness ;  that  of 
the  last  one  is  devoid  of  odour,  and  possesses  a 
coffee-brown  colour,  and  a  sweetish,  burnt 
taste,  not  much  unlike  a  solution  of  burnt 
sugar.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  this  extract 
is  greatest  when  the  aroma  and  bitter  taste  of 
the  recent  root  is  well  developed;  and  when 
sweet,  its  efficacy  as  a  remedy  is  impaured. 
(Squire.) 
Taraxacum  root  should  bo  gathered  dwrVn^ 


the  winter  mouthy  when  tUe  (fu 
jproAvLct  ia  looked  at;  aa  then  i  g 
of  the  jaiee  yielda  mart  estai 
summer  and  aotomn  it  posaeoH 
nesB  and  aroma.  4  Iba.  of  joo 
gathered  in  November  and  Deea 
1  lb.  of  extract,  while  it  took  ftg 
of  juice  from  the  root,  gathered 
summer,  to  yield  a  like  qnaat^j 
The  herb  yicldi  by  the  evap«| 
pressed  juice,  about  5(  of  e^net 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  the  average  yi 

of  root  is  about  7}  lb«*    C^bm 
446.) 

Good  extract  of  taraxacam  shoi 
soluble  in  water. — Dose.  10  grs.! 
resolvent,  aperient^    and   tozue^ 
stomach  complain^  &c. 

Extract  of  Tea.  Sj^u,  Extea 
L.  Frep.  1.  From  an  infusion 
rougher  kinds  of  black  tea.  As^ 
been  recommended  in  diarrhcea; 
pills. — Dose.  10  grs.  to  i  dr.  A 
looking  substance,  smelling  and  ti 
of  tea,  is  imported  under  the  on 
China. 

2.  (Pidding^s.)  The  joint  pro 
tillation  and  infusion  combined, 
be  made  in  Cliina,  and  exporte 
densed  preparation  of  tea.  (Easi 
Essentia  thejb)  ;  to  be  used  as 
for  the  leaves,  in  order  to  save  tl 
freight,  &c. 

Extract  of  Thom-Apple.    See 
Stbamonivm. 

Extract  of  Tobac'co.      S^ 
TABAcr,  E;  NicoTiAK-s:,  L.    Pre) 
pendale.)    From  decoction  of  to) 
posed  as  an  external  application  i 
&c. 

2.  (Alcoholic;      EXTB ACTUM   Ti 

noLicuM.  L.— Ph.  Bor.)  Tobao 
lb.;  spirit  (sp.  gr.  '900),  2  lb.; 
warm  place  for  some  days,  expn 
and  again  digest  in  a  mixture  o 
spirit  (-900),  of  each.  1  lb.,  fa 
again  press  out  the  liquor,  and  ei 
strained  and  mixed  liquors  in 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exo 
Fahr. 

Extract  of  Tor'mentil.  Sifn.  ] 
TOBMENTHJLE,  L.  Prep.  (PIl  Ad 
the  root  of  Potentilla  Tormeniilia, 
OP  HOPS— Ph.  L.  The  Ph.  Bade: 
preparation  by  displacement  with 
Astringent  and  febrifuge. — Dose.  ] 
in  dinrrhom.  It  was  formerly  rej 
specific  in  syphilis.    (Lindley.) 

Extract  of  U'va  Ur'sL     See  I 

WnOBTLEBEBBY. 

Extract  of  Valer'ian.  1^  ] 
YALEBiANf,  L.   Prep.   1.  From  ¥i 

as    EXTBACT    OF    HOP— Ph.    L.;  I 

covered  vessel. 
2.  (Pii.  Bor.  and  Baden.)    As  1 


■.^an  of  flic  liqaor,  and  only 

■1  to  «dd  to  thu  aitnct  n 
BTiAX.  oni  or  TAiiXsiur,  d»- 
qnantitj  of  reciifled  ipirit, 
ring  it  fnrm  the  cTapontting- 
mbtIj  cold.  Auti-ipafmodic 
«r.  10  gn.  toidr.  In  hrs- 
Ga  «<*■■——,     Tilerian  jieldi 

KxTKAcnnc  TiLBaii^ta  ai.- 
-P.  Cod.)     Ai  xxiBACT  or 


r.  S).  Beetified  tpait,  13  0. 
F  TBlerimn  (in  cotne  powder), 
ikd  pocolato,  ailding,  mbie- 
mt  or  near  proof)  mitil  16  ft. 
are  paued  throagh;  let  this 
ueoiuly,  in  b  thallow  vosel, 
5  fl.  oi. ;  in  the  roean  time 
to  the  mail  in  the  percolator, 
una  of  tinctnie  wo  obttdncd, 
le  above  midnaoi  of  the  evn- 
ng  to  disaolre  ■□  j  oleo-reainons 
a  rectified  ajdrit,  nod  to  add  it 
*  ,  filter,  and  ad '  ' 
•  the  whole  [ 

aaUlK.    See  Liqvor  of  Va- 

rdl  Pallitarr-  5ys.  Extkac- 
\M,  li.  Pnp.  From  freab  wall 
lariao^IriiialM),M8XTBACT  OF 

Ik  Aperient,  diuretic,  and 
t  10  gria.  to  I  dr. 

ITal'n&t.  SyB.  EXtUCTUH 
XATTMM,  L.     JVvp.    1.  From 

(JtgloM  Ttyia),  as  extract  ov 


Wllm  IrMTCa.      £{111.   EXTRAC. 

OKUOBCH,  L.  iVfj).  1.  From 
af  dried  walnut  leaves. 
at.)  Bj  diiplaccmciit  with  tepid 
'        ^  and    alterative. — J3o*e. 
a  day;  in  EcrofuK 


hmtia   and 
ricagruriet 


Ge;  EXTSAcrcv  nroLANSig 
JoaoLicfnt,  L.— Ph.  Bor.)  From 
(nrt),  ■■  AI.COH0LIC  extract 
n.  Bor.  (nearl.T). 
fi'tR.dock.  Syn.  ExTsAcnm 
luci,  L.  Prtp,  From  tho  root, 
F  BOFS,  Fh.  L.  Artringent  anil 
-Ottt.   15,  gr».    to  l*dr. ;    in 

WkCT'lbberry.  Byn.  Estbact 
(  BZTUcmi  liTs  rnfli.  (Ph. 
Pnm  the  dried  leavei  of  tlie 
hMMat  Uva-Urii),  aa  EX- 
l-^L  L.— i>M>.  6  to  15  gn., 
I  ■  4n  ]  in  dmmio  diaeaacj  of 
4  \Mm\v\ii   Mmded  with  in-j 


Char'ry.     Sya.  ExiBAC 
Prep.  From  the  berries 

of  Phgialii  alkekengi,  aa  axTSACT  OF  eldek. 

Aperient,  detergent,    and    diuretic. — Doif.  2 

Eitract  of  Win'ter'gTeen.  Si/n.  Exibact 
OP  ripaissswA;  Exiuactom  chikapiiil*, 
L.  Frep.  From  the  barb  wjnter-grecu  or 
pipnissawnfCiitNEi^/itTii  itmleUata),  oa  EZTKACr 
OP  HOPB— Pli.  L.  -Dote.  10  grs.  to  i  dr.  j  in 
dropsy,  serofula,  and  cliroule  alfcctions  □!'  the 
urinary  organs. 

Extract  of  Tood  Sor'rel.  Syn.  ExTBAcrtm 
kCVKHKLLM,  L.  Pnp.  (Pideret.)  From  tho 
eipresBed  juice  of  thoficah  herb  (Oxalia  aetio- 
ittla).  Aciil,  hitter,  and  antiacorbutic.— .D<u«. 
15  gn.  to  i  dr. 

Extract  of  Worm  Oran.    See  Extkact  of 

PiXKBOOT. 

Sitract  of  Varm'aead.     Si/a.   Exthactcu 


Prtp.  (Hamb.  Cod.  18«.)  Wormaecd,  1  oi.; 
ether,  4  oi.;  digest  3  or  4  days,  press,  filter, 
distil  olT  4-6tlu,  and  evaporate  the  residuum 
to  a  proper  eousiatence.  Frod.  25J  to  1)0^ 
Vermifuge. — Dote.  3  to  10  gra.,  night  and 
morning,  for  2  or  3  ■uceessivo  days,  followed 
by  a  briilc  porge. 

Extract  of  Worm'wDod.  Syn.  Exibactuic 
AnBiirnitii  ExxBACmt  akteueeij!  absik* 
Tiui,  L.  Prtp.  1.  (Ph.  D.  182G.)  From  Hie 
dried  flowering  tops  of  wormvood,  aa  tho  other 
simule  citructs  (extsacta  BIUFLICIOKA— Fh. 
U.) 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  Extbact  oFKiuiAinr— 
Pli.  Bor. 

3.  (I'.  Cod.  k  Ph.  Baden.)  By  diapUce- 
mciit  by  cold  water. 

Obi.  Bitter  stomachie,  tonic,  and  verrai- 
fuge.— i)o»e.,10  gTB.  to  20  grs.,  2  Or  3  timea 
daily;  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  gout,  &C. 
It  is  usual  to  add  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of 
wormwood  to  the  extract  before  taking  it  f  t«in 

i.    (Akoiiolic;  EXTKACnm  ABBINTHUALCO- 

HOllcim,  L. — Guibourt.)  From  a  tincturo  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  tops  of  wormwood  hraled 
in  proof  qiirit.    More  acUve  than  the  last. 

Extract  of  Tew.  Syn.  K.vtdactitk  taxi, 
L.  Prtp.  1.  (Loder.)  From  tho  inapiasated 
jaice  of  the  fr<sh  leaves  of  the  yew  (TitrBj 
baccata).  Its  action  on  the  circulation  greatly 
resembles  that  of  digitali!!,  but  is  more  m:iii- 
ageable, — Dok.  1  (o  7  grs.;  in  epilepsy,  Ac. 

2.  (AleohoHc,~Pb.  Baden.)  From  the  dried 
leave:!,  as  ALConouc  estbact  of  acosite — 
Ph.  linden. 

Ob».  In  addition  to  the  preparations  given 
above,  there  are  many  others  whii:h  are  often 
calkil  'exthacts.'  TIil-so  mny  he  grouped 
nuder  the  following  bends  : — 

CoQCCntmited  Extracts.  Syn.  Rebisoidb. 
Pharmaceutical  preparations  ol  more  or  less 
rnlui;  largely  employed  by  the  AiuericftO  p\i3* 
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EXTRACTIVE^FACB  PAINTS. 


nclaof   who   ttyle   thenuelTei   '  zoLEcncs/ 1  been  proved  hj  Chenenl  ud 

to  be  a  beteio|feiieoiii  oompn 
compoeitioa  with  the  pUnt  I 
extracted.  ExtractiTe  dm  •  1 
one  beooming  lo  in  the  air;  il 
fiee,  and  beoomee  ozidixed, 
insoluble  by  long  exponire  to 
peated  aolationa  and  ertpoi 
unaltered  state  it  is  aolnUle 
sloohol,  ia  nearly  insdnbla  ! 
predpitated  from  its  aolntio 
and  metallic  oxides.  With  i 
the  basis  of  several  brown  dye 
XZTBAIT.  [Fr.]  Liter 
Among  perfumers*  extraits  ai 
ous  solutions  of  tho  essentis 
principles  of  plants  and  oth 
stances.  The  French  romx 
tcim  to  any  concentrated  Fpii 
or  compound.  In  the  sbopi 
perfumers  upwards  of  GO  pn 
kind  aro  distinguished  by 
extracts   of   jaaxu^e,    jov< 

ORANGE    BL0B80MB,    TIOIXTB, 

flowers  of  delicate  perfume, 

agitating  and  digesting  the  * '. 

mades'  of  the  flowers  with  tb 

spirit,  in  the  manner  describe 

Sfibits  ('esprits').     This  p 

with  fresh  oil  or  pommade  a 

rendered  sufficiently  fragran 

tracts  (both  simple  and  com; 

by  the  common  methods  of 

tillation.    See  Essekce,  Ext 

E7E.   In  anatomy  and  pbyi 

of  vision.     In  order  tliat  vi 

tinct,  it  is  necessary  that  t 

diverf^ing  from  each  point  o 

entering  tho  pupil  should  conv 

the  retina.    Near-sightednes 

is  due  to  the  too  great  convc: 

'lens'  or  *  cornea/  causing  i 

verge  to  a  focus  before  reachin 

spectacles  worn  by  myopic  ] 

cave  glasses,  which,  by  incr 

gence  of  the  rays  falling  up 

the  efiect  of  carrying  back  ea 

wards  the  retina.    In  l^e  1 

people  (*  PRESBYOPIA,'  L.)  tb 

fracted  pencils  are  situated  I 

tho  '  lens'  or  the  *  cornea'  beii 

convex.    This  defect  is  con 

glasses,  which  increase  the  ci 

incident    rays.       See    Bui 

Bliksness,  Visioir,  &c. 

Eye  Drops.    See  Water  ( 

Eye  Pow'dars.    See  Collt 

Eye  Salve.    See  Oiktmsit 

Eye  Snuff.    See  Skutv. 

Eye  Waten.    Sec  Waieb. 


They  are  supposed  to  present  in  the  most 
concentrated  form  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
plants  from  wliich  they  are  derived.     See 

UBSIirOIDB. 

Flu'id  Extracts.  Syn.  Extbacta  vlitida, 
Extracia  liquida,  L.  Tliis  name  has  been 
applied  in  modem  pharmacy  to  various  prepa- 
rations differing  materially  from  each  otner  in 
tlieir  degree  of  fluidity  and  concentration. 
Some  of  these  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
others  will  be  found  under  one  or  other  of 
their  synonyms.  Much  confusion  would  be 
avoided  by  conflning  the  name  'fluid  ex- 
tract* to  those  preparations  only  which  differ 
fh)m  the  ordinary  officinal  extracts  in  being 
in  the  liquid  form ;  wliilst  others  of  a  like  cha- 
racter, but  of  less  consistence  or  concentra- 
tion, might  bo  conveniently  classed  under  the 
general  denomination  of  'liquors'  (liquoreb, 
L.).  The  various  condensed  preparations  of 
vegetable  substances,  now  common  in  trade, 
professedly  several  times  stronger  than  the 
common  decoctioks,  u^fusiokb,  and  tikc- 
TUBES,  might  be  simply  and  advantageously 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  *conceb- 
TBATED '  to  their  names.  Tinctures  made  with 
rectified  spirit,  and  of  (say)  at  least  8  times 
the  usual  strength,  might  bo  appropriately 
termed  'essencbb.'  See  Decoctiok,  Essekcb, 
Extract,  IirFrsiON,  OLEO-REsnr,  Syrup, 
Tikcturb,  &c. 

Extracts,  Perfti'matoiy.    See  Extrait. 

Extracts,  Pnlver'ulent.  Syn.  Dried  ex- 
tracts, Debiocated  e.;  Saccharated  e.; 
Extracta  pulverata,  E.  sicca,  E.  cum 
BACCnABO,  L.  Prep,  1.  Ordinary  soft  ex- 
tract of  the  drug,  4  parts;  white  sugar  (in 
powder),  1  part-;  mix,  and  dry  by  exx)Osure  in 
a  warm  situation ;  lastly,  reduce  tho  mass  to 
powder,  and  if  it  weighs  less  than  4  parts,  tri- 
turate it  with  more  powdered  sugar  until  it« 
weight  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the 
extract  used  in  its  preparation.  Tho  strength 
of  the  extract  thus  continues  unchanged. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  last,  but  using  pow- 
dered sugar  of  milk,  in  lieu  of  cane  sugar. 
*8.  (Ganger.)  Alcoholic  extract,  3  parts, 
rectified  spirit,  1  part,  arc  triturated  together 
in  a  porcelain  mortar  until  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, when  white  sugar  (in  powdt^r),  15 
oz.,  is  gradually  added,  and  tho  two  carefully 
and  completely  blended  together;  the  mix- 
ture is  dried  as  before,  and  more  sugar  added 
until  the  whole  weighs  exactly  18  oz.  Six 
grains  represent  one  grain  of  tho  unprepared 
extract. 

Obs,  The  above  are  admurable  prepara- 
tions, intended  chiefly  to  render  tho  perishable 
extracts  of  the  narcotic  plants  (extracta 
varootica)  less  liable  to  suffer  by  age.  See 
Extract  of  Acokits  (Saccharated),  &c. 

EXTBACTIVE.  Sjfn,  Extractive  frin- 
oiPLE.  This  substance  was  dikcovored  by 
Foarcroy,  and  presumed  by  him  to  bo  the 
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■M,  Pkasl  Whiti.  Bovaii 

An  exaet  ImltBtlon  of  an 
<  truta  mod  pecuUmiitlM.  Tha 
ued  in  rBUtion  to  oo^ei  oF 
,  or  of  tha  haDdwriting  at 
T  «C  iniereiUiig  docamenti, 
BBK*ing  or  litbognphj.     Sec 

L  S-ipt.  Factitioi.Ii.  Artl- 
■ita  in  dUtiii«tioii  from  that 
tare.  Nmnrroiu  Ulmtriitioiu 
on  of  tliii  void  occur  in  the 
MUtwork. 

lemiMnt.  In  the  laberatorji, 
ar  Mdiment  dcpodUd  bf  a 
nrxcATicnr. 

%■.  Swoojmrfl;  Srscopx, 
m,  L.  In  patioloyy,  ■  atate 
naptiation  anil  c]nolatinn  are 
pMideil  for  a  time,  or  are  ei- 
Tha  lynptonu  dm  too  well 
in  dcMiiptioii.  Tha  cbok*  are 
■ — £iDliiiihrd  cnerjry  of  the 
pale  sSections  of  tbs  heart 
ig  TtHcla.  Thii  haa  led  now>- 
We    ajvcopa  Into   tiro    varie- 


in  the  benefldal  ai^ncy  of  rcmediei,  and  con- 
Bdenc*  in  the  ikillof  the  medical  attendant, 
are  important  adjUTanta  in  the  treatment  of 
diieaK.  To  them  both  the  phjrioian  and  cm< 
pExic  owe  part  of  their  ancceiB-" 

FALOnra  BICK'VXBS.    See  Efiufsi. 

7AB'CT,    Sec  Gukdebb. 

JiZTSA.  Thafloarof  any  i]iecicaofaoni, 
pnlle,  tuber,  or  darchy  root.  Tlie  moat  im- 
portant Icinda  of  furina  arc  noticed  ondcr  their 
fCfpoetifB  Iieadi.  The  following  dietetic  arti- 
clsi  of  a  fannoceoui  charkcter  are  cxtcuuvrlj 
iidvertiied : — 

Bi^keb'h  Aumsktaxt  CoHFDUirs.  Fine 
flour  (pastr^rcook'!),  S  parti ;  finely  groand  rice, 

BiBTix'a  CovroimD  Fabisa.   Wbeat  flonr, 
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n,  deinngcment  cf  the  itomaeh 
natrained  poaition  of  the  body, 
piMnre,  lot*  of   blooil,  debility 

Ac  Thii  TMiety  li  frpqnently 
THniting,  and,  occniianally,  hy 
r  epileptic  fit*.  The  rccOTery  is  ( 
r  the  horitontiil  pooitioo,  withont 
tf  the  least  elevated,  hj  which 
ilood  ia  more  vigoroutly  thrown 
lii^  and  thereby  itimuUto  it  to 
nal  fanctioni.  Fnngpnt  aub- 
i^-bottlc,  Tinaigrette,  ic.)  may 
>  the  noatriK  and  eolil  wati^r 
■ht  faee  and  cheat.  In  all  catei 
Kb  «Biit>hsnd,  Qcek-clotli,  &c.] 
bantly  toouned,  and  indeed  thii 
ditanrc  which  ahonld  lie  iiimi, 
ope  or  apopleiy.  Aa  loon  ni  the 
rallow,  a  little  brandy- olid- wa I er, 

lew  drop*  of  ether  or  spirit  of '  jieii  flour. 


1  com  itiLrch 


BsaDin'i  FABiHACiars  Food.    Simibr  to 
Rird'a  (btloti). 
Bhioht's  NuranioTB  Fibiiu.    Rico  fionr 

and  potato  itarch,  equal  parti. 

Bbiohi's  Bbbasfut  Powdxb.  CIioco- 
lat«,  1  part;  nutritioni  farina  (Bright'*)  2 
purls. 

BrLLOCE'BSKUOLi.  Wheatflour, fromwhicU 
a  portion  of  the  atarch  liai  been  removed,  to  aa 
to  leave  an  exceai  of  gistcn. 

QsxHAii'B  FABiviciors  Food.  Wheat 
i1oar,3parta;  bwlaymea],  Ipart;  the  mixture 
18  alighOy  baked,  and  again  ground  and  aided. 
Said  to  be  sliehtly  laxatirc. 

DoBtu's  iUuxxt,      In 
prepared  for  food. 

GAHDINZB'B  AUVKTrABT  Fbzpautior. 
Pure  rico  flonr,  very  finely  ground. 

iNACEOits  Food.    Wlicat  fiour, 
4lit{lit1y  baked,  anil  reaillcd. 

Kimobfohd'b  Oek-eoo  Psgpabid  Cobh.  An 
picellent  preparation  of  Indian  com. 

Lkatu's  AiiMESTAnT  Faotha.  Wheat 
flour  (bnkcd),  witb  aomo  sugar,  Indian  com 
meal,  aad  tnjiioca.  Acrording  to  aomc,  it  also 
ccjiitains  potato  >tnrch. 

Haiduan'b  NrTBiTioiri  Farisa.  Potato 
starch  tingml  with  beet-root  or  other  pink 
colouring  matter. 

Fluhbe"*   FABisiCMra    Foon.      Soutli- 
witU  about  l-3rd  iti  weight  of 


aj  be  given. 

(BTXCOn  ciBDIACA,  1..),  oriiing 
ipp*rant  eaoae,  with  vialent  pal- 
ig  the  tntermlii,  and  allog<rtlier 
nldable  chanrter  tlian  the  pre- 
anbaeqnent  treatment  must  here 
t  the  cure  or  aUeviation  of  tliu 

Ibl  flnt  and  lut  ronningi  of  the 

Tha  SM  1*  technically  termed 

U>ti^    the  othar,   the    'wenk 

■■haft  porUBd  bjr  icetiflcation. 


PoLBON'sCoENFLora.  Tliealarch  oflndinii 
rn  or  maize  prepared  with  jrcat  care.  It  in 
ucli  u«d  aa  !i  sulutitute  for  arrow-root,  and 
r  cnatanl^,  pudiliun*,  Ac. 
Smith's  Nrasiso  Fabixa.  Equal  parts  of 
baked  wheat  (lonr  and  rice  flour. 

Obt.  Miiny  of  the  at>ove  eompounde  aro 
defleient  in  the  nitrogcuoua  elements  of  nu- 
trition, anl  all  of  them  ncariy  dosWtnta  of  the 
minerel  and  valine  matferB  wbich  are  abao- 
lutelv  nccCBiuirj-  to  llie  formation  of  the  bonca 
and  'tiasues,  and  the  support  of  the  body  in 
,  /iea;t/j.  Rod  an?  eonscqaentlj  nlterlj  aT*mUb\a 
■fi/(i  /M  ao  cseloeire  article  of  (Uct,  eipMttBj  ta 
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youDg  children,  rufortunntcly,  it  luiB  been 
too  much  the  fnRliion  of  medical  men  of  late 
yiiirs  to  recominciul  these  compounds,  and 
even  to  furnlKh  testimouials  as  to  their  excel- 
Ifuce,  apparently  relviupf  solely  on  the  rcprc- 
Kcntatiun  of  their  proprietors  or  vendors.  Wc 
deem  it,  however,  to  be  a  public  duty  to 
caution  imrents  and  nurses  against  their  inju- 
dicious use.  As  mere  acyuvants  or  auxiliaries, 
wlien  the  natural  food  8np]>lied  by  the  mother 
may  bo  insufficient  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
infant,  wme  of  them  may  doubtless  be  of 
value;  but  in  all  otlier  canes  they  should  be 
largely  combineil  with  pure  cow's  milk,  beef 
tea,  meat  broths  or  gravies,  eggs,  or  other  sub- 
stances  rich  in  the  nitrogenous  and  saline 
elements  of  nutrition. 

FABMlirO.  The  business  or  management 
of  a  FARM.  Formerly  farming  was  looked 
upon  as  a  profession  easily  understood,  and 
successfully  pursued  only  by  an  empiric.  It  is 
now,  however,  regardeil  in  a  ditferent  light,  and 
the  farmer,  to  succi'cd,  not  only  requires 
])crscverance  and  observation,  but  also  a  sound 
knowledge  of  natural  sciences.    See  aoricul- 

Tl'BE,    BUTTEB,  ClIEEflE,    ImFLEMESTS,    MA- 

NUKES,  Soils,  &c. 

FASTIHO.    Sec  AssTnTEKCE. 

FAT.  Syn.  Adepsi,  L.  The  fat  of  animals 
is  a  concrete  oil  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
hnine  of  their  bodies,  more  especially  round 
the  kidneys,  in  the  folds  of  the  omentum,  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  u])on  the  surface  of  the 
intestines,  and  amimg  many  of  the  muscles. 
Fat  varies  in  consistence,  colour,  and  odour, 
with  the  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
Tliat  of  the  camivora  is  usually  soft  and  rank- 
flavoured;  that  of  the  mminantia  solid  and 
nearly  scentless.  It  is  generally  whitest  and 
most  copious  in  the  well-fed  youug  animal,  and 
yellowish  and  more  scanty  in  the  old.  That 
under  the  skin  and  surrounding  the  kidneys 
(suet)  is  also  more  solid  than  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  movable  viscera.  In 
the  cetacea,  or  whale  tribe,  the  fatty  secretion 
assumes  the  form  of  oil.  These  variations  in 
consistency  depend  ujwn  the  relative  jmjpor- 
tious  of  solid  stearin  and  liquid  olein  present  in 
the  fat. 

The  vegetable  fats  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  certain  plants,  but  are  generally  most  abun- 
dant in  the  seeds.  They  are  extracted  by 
simple  pressure  or  else  by  boiling.  Two  kincls 
of  vegetable  fat,  namely,  palm-oil  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  are  extensively  employed  in  the  useful 
arts. 

All  fats  are  lighter  than  water.  Tlicy  arc 
all  soluble  in  ether,  benzole,  and  turpentine, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any 
proportion. 

In  former  times  the  fats  of  many  animals 
were  employed  in  ])harmacy,  but  at  present 
those  principally  used  are  lard  and  suet.  In 
]H}rfumery,  in  addition  to  these,  beef  marrow 


small  jiiecet,  and  freed  as  mA 
from  all  cztraneoiu  mcmbnaci; 
it  is  placed  in  a  boiler  with 
until  it  is  completely  fused, 
strained,  and  allowed  to  cool  vwj  i 
this  means  a  'cake  of  cleansed  fit 
which   may  bo  readily  aepantri 
adhering  water. 

Futis  and  the  fat  oils  are  best 
being  run  into  glazed  jan,  and  i 
the  action  of  the  air.    A  little  ~ 
gum-benzoin,  dissolved  in  them  hj\ 
generally  prevent,  and  in  all 
defer,  the  accession  of  rancidxij. 
duced  this  method  into  the  ~ 
early  days  of  monipnlation,  and 
others  to  whom  we  have  made  it '. 
since  employed  it  with  onderiatia^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  cerates^ 
other  preparations  containing  Mj\ 
the  fixed  oils.     It  has  been  shomj 
Griesler  that  nitric  ether,  and  itii 
solution,  w!t  in  the  same  manner.    A I 
arc  not  only  sufficient  to  prevent 
but,  it  is  said,  will  even  destroy  thef 
odour  of  rancid  fat.    When  bested  i 
the  alcohol,  they  immediately 
clear,    and    scentless.     See    OsL, 
Olein,    Palmitdt,   Steasix,  Tj 
also  belotp, 

FAT'TY  ACIDS.  In  chemistry, 
having  acid  properties  derived  from  thti 
fats  and  oils.  The  radicals  of  these  i 
in  the  natural  fats  combined  witk 
calletl  glyceryl.  When  fats  arc 
an  alkali,  stearate,  palmitatc,  s; 
potassa  or  soda,  as  the  case  mij 
produced  and  glycerin  is  set  free. 
composing  either  of  these  oompoosdi 
sulphuric  acid  a  sulx)hate  of  the 
formed,  and  the  fatty  acid  ii  ^ndpUt 
Some  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  stesn;  M 
palmitic,  and  lauric,  are  solid  at  srfk 
temperatures;  others,  as  oleic,  siff  &| 
The  hard  fatty  acids  are  extensivdrni 
candle  materials,  being  superior  in  enij 
spect  to  the  imtural  fats  from  which  tkig 
derived. 

FArXEHDrO.  Until  comparatirelym 
date,  the  plan  used  to  fatten  domestiei^ 
was  to  prevent  their  taking  exemnk  ■» 
gorge  them  with  food.  The  axa&w 
produced  by  these  means  was.  how«v0fl  ft 
to  bo  far  from  wholesome,  and  wsi  loiddi 
than  that  arising  in  the  natural  «V" 
system  was  therefore  gradually  stasdiW 
favour  of  the  present  one,  which  «■■■* 
supplying  the  animal  with  sbaadaBC* 
wholesome  food,  and  with  tlie  id^*b*^J^ 
exercise,  as  far  as  the  disposition  or  fiB^ 
dictate.  Hence  tlie  fanners  **  in  d»  •*! 
liglitened  districts,  such  as  Bcrwiekthii^ 
Lothian,  &c.,  instead  of  tying  up  tliff** 
ing  cattle  in  stables  like  horfles.  sad  p** 


and  Ijcar's  grease  are  employed.     For  l)oth    tlieir  food  before  them,  put  tvo  or  tb^ 
these?  pnrposcs  the  crude  lutttcml  va  c\vt  \\\Vo\cc^^vcx\^iwcai^^NraA&V'^Oa^^^ 


^  V;<>^iXvcx  Vn  «wfliJi\  ^«t^  ■ 
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ran  >boat,  eit  when  the; 
ifacltcr  frtunthe  rain,  or  cold, 
rAatire^  nndrr  tho  open  ihed. 
d  in  the  aama  iiwnner,  and 
m  tbmt.  are  fatteoed  for  (he 
ly  «re  no  longer  kept  in 
ned.  or  mbbit*  in  hatchca; 
are  allowed  to  take  eierriae 
iritb  variotu  herb\  and  the 
I  a  apecies  of  artiflcial  warren. 

take  Kxerciae  bj  bnrrowing. 

lOgrh  fear  i*  a  depreuini;  and 
lion,  and  aomclimrs  arts  prejn- 
eaJth.  it  freqnenUy  arta  ai  a 
entiTe  at  diai^se.  It  U  a  well- 
it  femalea  who  are  the  niMt 
l  desponding  during  the  period 
■1,  generally  nperienco  a  more 
siee  than  those  who  ore  more 
■ohite.  DorinET  the  raging  of 
■  geDeiall;  indmrei  lempeninrei 

the  adaption  of  other  procau- 
wi  powerfnlly  to  prevent  liia- 
r^  accoi^o^  to  Perein,  is  said 
ted  the  occurrence  of  epileptic 
lit  on  bj  the  sight  of  a  person 

a  lit  in  the  nght  of  the  hospital 
£rectins  a  red-hot  iron  to  be 
:  person   who  ihonld   next  be 

L  Oatrich  feathers  are  those 
.  M  artielei  of  personal  decora- 
>  feather*  for  heds  ;  but  the  fen- 
t  Inids  arc  commoulj  nsed  for 

■•  prepared  for  omamenta]  pur- 
ling them  with  white  soiip-and- 
tothe  jAnl),  used  but;  tliej  are 
nd  in  sereral  sucnaiire  portions 
tr,  ind  after  being  drained  und 
.  lutljr,  puicd  throa»b  vratcr 
1  with  pnre  iniUgo,  an<t  dried  ont 
When  dr;,  the  ribs  are  generally 
1  ^ece  of  ghus,  having  a  enrved 
bt  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
1  tike  filaments  are  curled  1>y 
B  between  the  edge  i>f  it  blunt 
hbdlof  thothnmbof  tlic  hand 


colour.  Great  core  !s  required  in  the  process, 
as  the  flue  of  the  feather  is  apt  fo  be  destroved, 
if  kept  too  long  in  the  bulb.  A  bleached  feotlicr 
may  be  readily  known  by  the  yellow  colour  of 

Other  methods  hnvo  been  adopted,  snch  as  a 
bath  of  chloride  of  lime  or  snlphnrons  ecid. 
kc,  hut  the  bichromate  bath  gives  the  best 

Black.    By  immersion  (br  2   or  3   days 

in  a  bath  (at  first  hot)  of  logwood,  B  parti, 
and  oppcros  or  acetate   of   iron,  (about)  1 


Chi«sos.  a  mordant  of  alam,  followed  by 
a  hot  bath  of  braiil  wood,  and  Bftcnvards  by  U 
weak  one  of  cudbear. 

FisK  or  RosB.  Wtth  safflower  and  lemon 
jnice. 

Pi.ri 


.atb. 


Tlie  red  dye,  followed  by  an  olka- 


A  mordant  of  olnm,  followed  by  a 

hot  bmzil-woact  bstb. 

Yellow.  From  on  alam  mordant,  followed 
by  n  liath  of  tumeric  or  weld.  Other  shades 
mny  be  ubtnined  by  a  mixture  of  the  above 
dyes. 

Feathers  may  also  be  dyed  by  simple  immer- 
sion, fur  two  or  three  minutes,  iu  a  batb  of  any 
of  the  aniline  eolonn. 

QoDse  feathers  for  brcs  are  generally  PUBI- 
FIBD  by  simply  exposing  theiu  to  the  sun  or 
in  a  stove  until  perfectly  dry,  and  then  beating 
them  to  remove  loose  dirt.  When  carelessly 
collected  and  dirty,  they  are  sometimes  flrst 
cleansed  with  lime  water,  or,  better  aUll,  with 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodn,  or  water 
to  which  a  little  solntirni  of  chloride  of  limo 
has  been  added;  after  which  they  are  rinsed  in 
clean  water,  and  dried  or  stoved  as  before. 
Old  feathers   are  cleansed  or  purifled  in  the 

PEB'Sn^QES.  %n.  FBDRiFroA,  L.  In 
pharmacy,  snbstances  or  agents  which  cure  or 
alleviate  fovcr.  The  term  is  more  particuhirly 
n]>plie(l  to  modicincs  nscd  against  the  ngnc,  as 
cmrnovi.  DiBK  and  ARSESiors  acid,  and 
their  preparaljons.  Tho  cxtrcino  value  of 
iImcUde  of; —  cold  watur,aii  a  drink  in  ardent  fever,  has  beeu 

*ltbu  sprung  up  within  the  past  known  in  all  as:cs.  In  1723  I)r.  Hancocko 
yrtirh  block,  brown,  or  grpy  fea- 1  pnbiishcd  a  work  entitled — '  i'ebrifngnni  Mag- 
"dwd  sufficiently  to  enable  them  |  nam.  or  Ccmimon  Watj.T  the  best  Cure  for 
■l  wqoircd  colour.  j  Fevers,  and  probably  for  the  I'hignp,'  which 

■"  ii  M  follows  :—Tlicfeatbcrs  are  I  in  a  short  time  ran  through  sovural  large 
^Wsbed  with  soap-and-wati-r,  to 'editions,  hut  appears  to  li.ive  bei-u  ovtr- 
WiBjwithejmnycontaiu.  Tliuy ; looked  by  tho  iivilropaths  of  tho  present 
"■rtiitd  to  a  bath  composcil  of   dav. 

<*  potash  diMoIvcd  in  water,  to ,  'feFUIA.  .S>ii.  Ficru,  L.  The  matter 
'fcoidded  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  I  wliich  subsides  from  cold  water  in  whieh 
"H.  la  this  batli  they  rapidly  lose  '  bmi-cd  or  rasped  i-cgotnblp  siihstnuces  hava 
'W^wmjerioor.andhJeoinelheen  washed.  The  feenbi  obtained  from  tho 
•^  Ob  Mw  rwioved  from  tliis  !  seeds  of  tlie  cereals  am!  lrgUTnino«B!,  and  from 
*  wd  TfaMd  in  water,  and  are  i  tulxTou;*  or  Iiulbons  roots,  consists  of  aeMly 
ib4*4  "■"  *A«  meat  delleate  I paro  BTAitca.    Id   some   cases   the  Slarca  U 


inuy  1io  niTiiin  n-ualipJ  b;  iltfltanian  thnmgh 
cli'iiti  »il<l  wutiT,  uiiil  must  be,U*tW,rollcct<!(1, 
dihI  ilriiil  mil  ot'thu  duit,  aiul,witliiiat  orlill- 
CKil  1lL':>f. 

Tlir  fc'iik  ..r  iinr.'..ti<.'  \iUuU  tot  uioJicLnul 

EriHHHis  ix  ulilaiuiil  by  allowing  the  uxurcsuod 
(11  to  TU])ii<iii  fiir  ^1>  baun,  iiid  tliuli  uucnnt- 
.;  the  clcur  purtiun,  and  ilrviii^r  tliu  roiulac. 
Sumutiinu  lii-at  ii  umiiloyi-tl.    &'c  AksdW- 

BOIIT,  SlAKCll,  te. 

MET  (Tlwj.  To  iiTHwn-o  tk-  feft  iu  ii| 
pToivr  coiiditiim.  tlicy  should  1x>  frviiuciitly ! 
•iiakui],  Biul  n'ull  wiibcd  in  wnrni  or  ti'piU 
vutiT.  Tbr  mill  of  the  toci  kIihuIiI  U-  luretl. 
■ookL'il,  unil  well  washcil  in  warui  or  ttpiit 
imttT.  Tlie  iiHils  uf  tbu  toes  tlioiilil  Ih'  punil. 
to  ]iTCvont  tkdr  dccimiint;  inconvcnii'Utly 
long,  aud  from  growing  into  tlic  tb'th.  Many 
perMmn  suffer  aeven'ly  from  ibndbu  fect. 
Tliis  grncmlty  ariwi  from  the  uac  of  tliin  cot- ' 
ton  or  nilk  ituckingii,  uud  hoot*  or  hIioi-i  that 
arc  either  too  ti^ht  or  KtilT,  or  not  aulliuiently 
pomas  to  purmit  of  the  escape  of  Itio  pt'raiiinl' 
tion.  Wuterpnwf  boots  and  ahnvs  which  are 
alio  iiir-tiglit  (aa  thoss  of  guttu  pen'ho  and 
India  rubber),  are  eoinmun  catuca  of  tender 
feet,  and  even  of  headache,  dyipeiiua,  and 
apoplviy.  Tho  bebt  treatment  uf  ti'niler  (cot  19 
the  iinucdinte  adoption  of  worsted  ntuckiugu 
or  aocki,  and  ligh^  cosy  sIhks  of  huckskiu, 
goatHkiu,  ur  some  other  Miuoll;  aolt  kind  of 
lentlicr.  It  is  highly  nccrsKiry  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liGoltli  to  preserve  the  feet  JiBl ;  per- 
■ons  who  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  lliti  wet,  or 
who  are  freipently  passengers  through  the 
public  stniots  in  bucl  wcntber,  aliould  n'giinl 
•ound  and  gond  iKtots  and  allocs  ab  of  the  flriit 
iuiportaure.     In  fact,  in  a  hygienic  point  of 


ties,iiiaj  alMlMtraqiiMitljii 
surgical  operation. 

TELnaa.  Xbii  U  a  ) 
various  sjiecias  of  fur,  hs 
blendeil  into  a  compuft  tei 
sjwcts  rescuibliiiir  eloth.  J 
peculiar  anatomil^al  conatruc 
stances  eaubliii);  tbem  to  in 
twine  with  each  other,  by  m 
permanently  matted  togetlii 
merly  cliiefly  em  ployed  for 
Commanly  used  for  mill-bj 
and  when  varnished  or  japu 
with  asuUulte  or  liitunicn, 
stitute  lor  japanned  Uiithi-r, 

VSnSEL.  Si/it.  Ftsvicr 
The  fruit  (seed)  of  JbnieWi 
fenni'lj  tlw  oil  distilled  tn 

a  distilled  water  {pexxkl  wi 
CULI,  L.],  an'  afflu-imil  in  th 
They  are  stimulant  and  car 
now  seldom  employed. 

PESOIOEEXE.  The  see 
FanvK  Orofnm.  Ilesolrer 
The  seeds  dye  yellow ;  for 
roHce;  now  chieHy  eoiplo; 
medicine. 

TSarXEST.  Sgn.  Feb 
Bubstance  which  indncei  fi 
cording  to  one  vicir  fcrmci 
whose  dcconipMllion  proree 
with  tlint  of  the  body  nndi 
phoflia.  Tliey  nil  contain  al 
tised  principles,  whicli  in  an 
and  aufFer  decomposition.  . 
teur,    however,   fenucnlatin 


FBBMEHTATiaH. 
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rtnUj  dMtmjad.    SvbrtaiiEei 


M  III  II  of  a  nitrogm^ied  nib- 
n  ft  rtate  of  pnteaEMUon  {fer- 
MlMg.)  n>e  — »-*— t™  which 
magB  KM  tcnned  tibkbhts, 
H  Uie  prindp*!  are   glUdin, 

■  mlbnineD,  uid  >11  nltiogeiioiu 
itate  of  ipouUneoo*  derompo. 
ktion.  "  It  U  imagined  that 
■tiiii  i«  in  the  act  of  atuiar- 
t«  bnmgbt  into  contact  with 
eonpoandi  of  hiibII  itabilit;, 
lamlar  ^xtnrlMiice  of  the  hodj, 
■M  of  daoompaaician,  maj  be,  u 
■trJ  to  the  other,  and  bring 
mction  of  the  cqnQifariani  of 

It  own  it*  being.  The  com- 
tr  tbeaa  drconutuiceg,  brealu 
CWodDirta,  which  panoa  greater 
[Fowhb.)  Ysut,  the  rennent 
r  employnl  for  indncing  the 
■tioiv  >■  inch  ■  enbttoitce  in 
I  cf  putrefaction,  and  whotc 
-"'*■""■  I  motion.  Putrof^ng 
BH  are  eqnallj  capable  of  ei- 
e  aetjon.  "  If  we  aild  to  n  >o- 
ngar  an  alhominooi  lubstaQor. 
•hj  matter,  the  development  of 
manifeit;  and  an  additional 
ii  found  at  the  eud  of  tlie  opc- 

witli  noariihrnent.  ferment  en- 
Dt.  It  in  for  thii  reocon  tiat  a 
Qgmnit,  added  t«  i  Indy  of  fresh 
idtM  fermentatloa  in  the  wliole 
eSeeti  are  not  conflncd  to  alco- 
}   famentation.     The    emalleat 

nMti  of  putrefied  lleah  and  blood, 
I  dttntioiu  in  freeb  milk,  doagb, 
■m/L.  Onh,  ami  blood.     But  fur- 

oaUqqid  cantaiaing  niiy  fi;rment- 

■  nether  in  a  lound  Btato,  tlie 
i  kiBb'  dccomporitiaa  under  tlie 
Ihi  tcratr.  If  we  pUou  uran  iu 
I  tf  beer-jeait,  it  eiperiencca  no 
fltifwtadd  it  to  ■□ear-wutur  in 

FM^  the  nrea  is  converted  into 
WBonia.    We  tbns  pai 


i  the  0 


ect,  tin 


wsbbla  dmmtlaticc  connected 
Atiga  ii  that  it  i«  always  aceom- 

Ui  dmliqnnent  of  microsixipic 
*Mi    fiiiigi  and  inruiorin.     "  So 

Vmi,  JM  ihii  the  case,  that  many 
■fk^^elagifti  regard  these  organ- 
'B>ta|euue  of  fernuDtation  and 
>l  ad  lUi  tUw  appears  to  be  cor- 

Kltethat  neb  particuUr kind 
Vm  i^Ma  DMNt  readily 


flPownea.)  Thna  the  vinona  or  alcohol.pro- 
aocing  fermentation  ii  accompanied,  or  caused, 
by  two  fungi,  called  Tbrula  cemiita  and 
PttioUUxM  glaaean  ;  the  acetous  or  Tinegar- 
pK>dncing  fermentation  by  Tbrula  acrtii  the 
huitona  rermentation  (sonring  of  milk)  by 
^aieiHiam  glauetM  ,■  te.  But  whether  fer- 
mentation ij  nosed  by  a  vital  act  of  the  fniigi 
tbemselTea,  or  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
albnminous  matter  in  which  it  occurs,  is  itill 
an  open  qneation,  owiug  to  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  surround  inve«tigatioas  of  thU 

Fermentation  or  pntrehction  dilfen  ttam 
BBZ1IACA.IIBIB  oT  dccBj,  in  being  limited  to 
changes  occnrring  in  and  beneath  the  surface 
of  water,  the  effect  being  a  mere  transpoaitian 
of  elements,  or  a  metamorphoais  of  tfao  oivanic 
body.  EaiiucACBiB,  on  the  other  htuii£  re- 
f^ra  to  the  decomposition  of  moist  organic 
matter,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the 
□lygen  of  which  it  is  gradaally  burned  and 
destroyed,  without  any  scaaifale  elevation  of 
temperature.  Althongli  the  piesence  of  oxygen 
is  cisential  to  tbe  commencement  of  this 
change,  whenever  fermentation  is  freely  ea< 
tablished  it  is  uo  longer  necessary,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds without  the  oiJ  of  any  otliet  sabitunco 
external  U>  the  decomposing  body,  unlcu  it  be 
~~ater  or  its  elements.  The  entire  absence  of 
le  eiidting  causes— warmth,  air,  aad  mtnsturc 
-leaves  even  thote  subitancea  which  under 
ordinal?  circumstances  ore  most  liable  to 
change,  in  a  atnte  in  which  tbcy  may  remain 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period  without  per* 
eeptible  alleratlon.  Thus,  animal  substances 
froicD  or  dry  state  do  not  undergo  dc- 
eompoaition,  nor  docs  a  scilution  of  ingor  or 
the  juice  of  grapca  (moat)  when  perfectly  ex- 
eluded  from  tlic  uirj  but  on  the  mere  eiposuc« 
of  these  subatances  to  wnrmtlii  moistnrc,  or 
atmospheric  air,  pntrcfactlou  or  fermentation 
immediately  commancea.  Remove  the  corli 
from  the  bottle  of  '  cepillaire '  on  the  parlonr 
aldehoard,  or  pierce  the  skin  of  one  of  the 
grapes  on  the  dessert  tablu  with  a  needle,  snd 
these  bodies,  wliieli  would  have  otherwise  »uf- 
TerHl  no  change  for  weeks,  or  even  mouths, 
will  soon  exhibit  symptoms  of  apontaueoua 
decompoaition.  The  kDowiedge  of  this  fact 
lius  been  practically  applied  to  the  preservation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  food. 
Even  the  most  putrescible  of  these  iney  be 
prcserveil  for  an  unlimited  period  by  enclosore 
in  metallic  ca.4cs,  or  glass  bottk's,  from  which 
the  air  Ima  been  completely  removed  and  ex- 
cluded. 

The  imiNirtHnt  duties  which  fermentation 
or  pulrefiictioii  performs  in  the  ei'onomy  of 
our  globe,  and  in  several  of  the  arts  of  life  and 
civili^tion,  have  long  reiidureil  the  develop* 
ment  of  its  principles  an  object  of  the  highlit 
intcn'Rt  and  iinporUnee,  both  in  a  scientific 
and  practical  point  of  view.  In  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  this  subtile  process  of  nature, 
thoogb  (iccasiomlly  producfive  ol  Injurioaa 
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FERN— FEVER. 


effects,  may  1>o  rcpinlcd  on  ouc  of  tho  most  of  the  elements  of  3  cqni 

necessary  and  beneficial  with  which  wo  are  OEN  and  1  equivalent  of  the 

acrquaintod.    Like  the  ial)oar8  of  a  scavon^er,  has  never  been  isolated.    It 

it  speedily  removes  from  the  surface  of  onr  various  bases  to  form 

globe  those  matters  which  would  otherwise  re-  Ctanooxv,  HTDBOFKBSOOTJUnD 

main  for  some  time  without  undergoing  de-  &c, 

composition.    It  cither  dissipates  in  air,  or       FESBITGO.    [L.]    Rnstofi 

reduces  to  more  fixed  and  useful  forms  of  (Sesqniozide). 
matter,  thoso  organic  substances  which,  by       FE'VEB.     Sym,    FMBXa, 

their  presence,  would  prove  noxious,  or,  at  all  pathology,  a  condition  cl 

cvontH,  useleHri  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  appetite,  thirst,  languor,  debiB^' 

kingdoms.     It  is  the  giant  power  that  cleans  ness  to  move,  accelerated  palace  i 

the  Angoan  stable  of  nature,  at  the  same  time  of  surface,  and  general  di 

that  it  provides  some  of  the  most  esteemed  functions.      A  large  nnmber 

articles  of  utility  and  luxury  for  the  well-  which  all  or  some  of  these  sym] 

being  and  enjoyment  of  man.  are  called  fbtsbs.    They  have 

Chemists  have  distinguished  fermentation  by  nosolog^sts  Into  intcrmittoift 

into  different  varieties,  which,  in  general,  arc  tentes),  remittent  (sBMimni 

named  after  the  more  important  products  of  tinned  fevers  (cosrivnx).    His 

its  action.    Of  late  years,  the  number  of  these  nre  generally  known  as  Aom; 

varieties  has  1)ccn  greatly  increased  by  the  differ  from  agues  in  there  bei^g 

extension  of  the  tenn  to  several  operations  marked  exacerbations  and 

besides   those    formerly    included    under    it.  spnptoms,  evety  24  bonis,  but 

See  AoETiFiCATioy,  Bbead,  Putbefaction,  entire  intermission.    The  terms ' 


of 


IlBKWrKO,  &c. 


vous,' '  bilious,'  '  inflammatory,'  &c. 


FEEN  (Male).    St/n.   Male  shield  febn;  ^^n  applied  to  particukr  vorietisi   . 

FiLix  MAS,   Kadix    filicib.   L.      The  root  ^^^  ^^^^  indicative  of  certain  cuM 

(rhizome)  of  tho  Lastraa  FiUx-mtu.oT  male  l>earance8  connected  wiih  them  have  W 

fern.     It  is  bitter,  astringent,  or  vermifuge.  *»  others;  as  'scarlet'  fever,  'ydW 

— Dote.  1  to  3  drs.,  in  powder,  or  made  into  a  ,^ 

decoction,  repeated  for  3  or  4  chiys,  and  fol-  ^^^  ^^^  symptoms  of  indpieatft 

lowed  by  a  purge.     It  is  chieflv  given  in  tape-  ^"^^  symptoms)  are— chilliness  {iwfk 

worm.     In  Switzerland  it  is'decmud  almost  ^  simple  shiver  to  a  sensation  oferil 

infallible,  but  has  proved  less  successful  in  rai"""ff  do^-n  the  back),  a  quick  pi 

these  countries.    See  Oils.  «"d  ^Vf  ^^^^  o'  flashing,  langnor,  ofta  i 

FEREICY'AKIDE.     Syn.    FEBKri^CYAKiDE,  ^p'^wnipg.  deprwsion  of  spirits,  dtea 

Febridcyakubet.      a    compound    of   ferri-  o^ 8t»jering  and  hc^t,  burned  and« 

eyauo^'en  with   a  metal  or  Jther  basic  rudi-  n>\"tion.  flying  pams  m  vanous  psita 

eul.      The  FEHRICYANIDK  OP  POTASSIUM,  or  ^^^X'.**  t»»o  ^^^a^.  back,  and  lomi; 

'iiED  rnrriSiiTE  OP  roTASH,'  as  it  is  often  «PI»»^tite,  nausea  or  vomitmg.  dry  noo* 

improperlv  called,  is  a  well-known  example.  *^",ff^^'  costivcness,  unne  sm^  is  qi 

Tho    ferricyanides  of    AMMOKiuiE    and    the  ^jd  usually  of  a  deep  colour,  Ac    Ift 

ALKALIES  and  ALKALINE  EARTHS  are  soluble;  °^*^T  «y™P^o|?8/PP«^5^«'pwgi 

those  of  most  of  the  metals,  insoluble.     See    °^^"  ^.  *7^,!**^  I'l  ^^^  ^'J!^^  ™ 
lgl0i^^  sn  emetic,  followed  by  a  saline  purgsn 

TrD^-nrnvAv/An-cnr      o        i'.  diaphorctics;  at  the  ssme  tiuic  pwidfl 

FERRICYAN'OGEir.     Sj,^u    FEBBrpcTAKO-   action  of  these  remedies  by  a  tow* 

OKN,  PEimic-cvANOOEN     The  ijecuhar  salt-    ^^^1,1       copiously  of  diluentMud  « 

radical  which  exists  m  the  so-called  red  prus-   avoiding  animal  fcxid,  gpu-its.  fenneirtriJi 

siate  of  potaBh.      It  is  isomeric  with  fcrro-   or  anything  at  all  stimuhmt.  Wb«9«r 

cyuiiqgen,   from  whieli   it  differs  in  capacity   t^^/^f  fever  become  esUblisbed.  ■«& 

of  Biitmration  (being  tr.basio),  mid  m  the  be-   ^j^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^e  sought  and  implici*« 

WnT  °u  f  compounds  with  solutions  ot  the   j^    ^  ^^^^  j^  elnnot  be  obtai«dtke 

«r.r?Vw       "^^^^^  SeePoTAS-   uicut  recommended  under  Aor*  IlfU 

Jtil'r^?'"ii!^^-  tion,  Remittknt  Feveb,  and  TniW 

rEEEOCY  AKIDE.    Syn.  FEBBGCTANrBET, !  bo  followed  with  advantage. 

1  BU88TATE;   Febboctanidum,  FEBBocTAifU.  |     In  visiting  or  attending  pmoBi  W« 

BETUM,  L.      A  compound  of  ferrocyanogen  !  under  fevers,  it  is  advisable  to  aroid  iB« 

witli  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical.     The  i  contact  with  them  or  their  dothinftori 

principal  substance  of  this  kind  is  tlie  febbo-  !  ing  near  them  in  such  a  position  n  to  * 

CYANIDE  OP  POTASSIUM  Or  'YELLOW  PBFS- 1  ibeir  breath,  or  tho  eflluvia  evolredfis 

SIATE  OP  POTASir,'  o-s  it  is  oftcu  called.    See !  cases)  by  their  bodies;  and  wlien  tw« 

the  resi)ective  biwes-- Ammonium,  Potassium,   for  uome  time  in  the  apartment,  it  11 1«* 

hODiUM,  &c-.,  and  heloic.  to  sit  or  stand  near  the  firepltce.**^ 

PEREOCYAN'OGEN.     Syn,    Febboctano-  I  tho  window  and  door,  as  soch  l«t«* 

GByiv^,  L.    A  bibasic  sult-Tadica\,  convvowV^Taorax  «t^  ^^\wwJJ^"3\3i!*X«^«S!a»^ 


PIBRtN— PILTRATIOS. 


The  greotMt  imrifler  of  the 
uck  cfasimber  ii  u.  good  firci 
n*  a  continual  cniTGnt  of  the 
'  chimne;.  Mod  a  correapond- 
1  air  from  wiUionL  Chloride 
de  of  xinc,  or  their  •olatione, 
iriflen.  The  Hut,  however, 
d  in  quantity,  ns  the  eTolred 
k  that  caae  impede  tha  i««pi- 
Ueot.  It  it  also  advunble  to 
IB  room  of  a  patient  Uboaring 
I  Aaeasra  of  any  clan  when 
np^,  OF  the  (pints  doprcMed ; 
.  recommended  to  clor  the 
*«  imme^telj  after  qniltiDg 
■a  Abi>ittiox,  &c 
r».  FiBBiBX.  An  BiotJied 
Be  the  ccMgnlable  portion  of 
3d,  and  the  priodpnl  roniti- 
lacolar  or  fleibv  parti  or  ani- 
inentlj  nutritions,  aad  capable 
the  animal  hodj  ollinnien, 
t  tiaraea  derived  from  them. 


I  i*  eaailj  obtained  io  »  nearly 
agitating  or  bating  nowljr 
ith  a  amall  bundle  of  twigs, 
I  itaeirto  the  Inttcr  asder  the 
ddiah  filaments,  wbich  become 
ked  with  the  hands  in  a  stream 
It  may  also  be  procured  by 
agalnm  of  blood,  tied  np  in  a 
ater,  nntil  all  the  soluble  par- 
tA.  A  small  quantity  of  fat, 
mataini,  may  be  removed   by 

Pore  fihrio  occurs  as  long, 
fllamenti,  whicli  arc  tustclcas, 
innlable  in  b-ith  hot  and  cold 
d  with  acetic  nciil,  it  forms, 
a  boniparent  jelly,  nhirh   is 

in  pure  water.  Very  dilute 
I  eiaatic  allcalicH  diuolve  it  com- 
)  new  Kilntion  greatly  reMinhlcs 
L     Dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  it 

Fieri  (b!  p.,  ITi.  L.  E.  t  D.), 
'MtKCCtra.L.  Tbefif^ofcom- 
Jried  frnit  of  Fieut  Cai-Sca.  the 
te.  Tbey  are  dcmulceat,  cmol- 
;  and  pectonl.  Itnasted  and 
I  ORaooDally  employed  as  inul- 
A  and  other  offcctiuni  of  the 

^a.  FiLBR&i>.  The  fruit  of 
Mel  or  nnt-trce  {Corglut  Avel- 
tt  are  distinguished  from  coni- 
'  thdr  lengthened  figure  ond 
Ihe  beat   aro   imported    from 


a*  Idmg  matA 


wlucb  'cat  dnil 


in  water  for  sr 


c  hours,  or  even  for  a  day  o 


yiL'TXB.  Si/».  FiLTBir«,  L.  An  instm- 
ment  or  apparatoi  for  sttsining  or  filtering 

FIL'TEaraG  POTTOEES.  Frrp.  1.  Fnl. 
ler's  earth  washed,  dried  without  beat,  and 
reduced  to  coarse  powder. 

2.  From  pipe  clny  or  potter*!  clay,  as  the 
last.  Both  the  above  are  used  to  filter  iiud 
bleach  oils. 

3.  From  clay  or  fuller's  earth,  1  part;  flno 
ailiceouB  siind,  3  porta  i  the  two  arc  separately 
waibed,  after  which  they  are  drained,  and 
mixed  togotlier,  and  dried,  at  before.     Cttd 


uiuhited  animal  charcoal,  sifted  and 
fanned  from  the  dust.  Uted  to  filter  and 
bleach  BYsrps  and  TBaETABLB  bolutiosb. 

Obt.  Filtering'  powders  are  prepared  of 
several  dejpves  of  coarseness,  and  ihould  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  flmdity 
of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  tfarough  tbem.  In 
no  case  should  they  be  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
as  not  only  is  the  process  of  filtration  thereby 
rendered  nnnecesaarily  tedious,  but  in  some 
coses  (oi  when  charcoal  dust  is  mixed  with 
glatinoua  vagetoble  aolntioos  and  syrups)  Hie 
filtrate  carries  off  a  portion  of  the  powder, 
which  can  afterwards  be  separated  from  it  only 
with  consideroble  difficulty.    See  Chabcou, 

FiLTKATIOS,  Oil.,  &c. 

ULTEATION.-  Sya.  Filtbatio,  L.  The 
separation 'of  liqaids  from  Bubatancea  mecha- 
nii'ally  suspended  io  them,  by  passing  them 
through  media  having  pores  safflcieutly  fine  tu 
retain  or  kqep  bock  the  solid  matter,  i^ltra- 
tiim  It  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  ct 
the  chemico-meelianicol  opemtions  of  the  arts, 
and  its  successful  performance  in  on  econo- 
mlcol  ond  oipeditious  mouner  is  thereforo  a 
matter  of  tbe  highest  importance  in  the  labo- 
mtnry,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
huniou  skill  anil  industry,  in  which  liquids 
arc  employed.  Simple  in  principle,  and  appa* 
rently  easily  performed,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  tho^e  o]>erationB  which  require  no  less  of 
of  toct  an J'eiperience  to  conduct  It 
uiinty  and  success.  The  losses  sus- 
tbc  laburatory,  by  defective  munipu- 
this  porticular,  often  exceed  thoso 
arising  fri)m  ignorance  and  accidents  in  every 
otluT  dcjiortmcnt  conducted  in  it. 

Filtration  is  nsually  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treeing  liquids  fi'om  feculence,  dirt,  and 
other  foreign  matter,  and  for  obtaining  thcui 
in  H  clear  or  trunsjiarcnt  state;  lint,  in  some 
cnscx.  it  hos  for  its  object  tlie  cullcction  of  tho 
suspended  substances,  as  precipitates  *<!■■  '"^ 
in  others  both  thcsii  intentions  arc  combined. 
The  woril  •  filtration'  is  absolutely  synonymous 
with  •  straining,'  bnt  in  the  languago  of  tho 
UWrutory  it  1*  usually  ni.plied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  rendering  liquids  trnusimrcnt,  or  iicnrly 
yJKi,  by  passing  them  tlirongh  tlno  meilia,  m 
I BItcring paper,  sand,  and  the  like;  «U\Ht  t\\c 
33 
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of  the  Uqiud  to  be  filtered,tiid 
from  corner  to  comer  into 
^r.},  which  is  again  doobled 
triangle,  and  the  angnbff  ] 
margin  being  rounded  off  i 
scissors,  it  constitutes  a  p^ta 
placed  on  a  fnnnel  of  prop(at 
and  is  then  nearly  filled  with 
piece  of  paper  so  cut,  when 
the  table,  should  be  nearly  c 
ing  paper  is  now  sold  ready  i 
various  sizes,  which  nmply  r 
for  use.  Another  method  of  1 
filter,  preferred  by  some  pcno 
the  paper  once,  as  above  (i 
then  to  fold  it  in  a  similar  wa} 
a  fan,  observing  so  to  oj'ten  it  f 
lay  it  on  the  funnel  that  a  sv 
cient  inter\'al  be  left  between  1 
two  to  permit  of  the  free  pvsi 
of  the  filtered  liquid  on  its  dcsci 
towards  the  receiver.  The  *  p 
thuB  formed,  is  exceedingly  us 
purposes ;  it  exposes  the  cntin 
paper  to  the  liquid,  and  alloi 
proceed  more  rapidly  than  a  *  p 
(See  eHffr.) 

lu  reference  to  funnels,  it  m 
that  those  employed  for  fii 
should  1>e  deeply  ribbed  on  the 
rods  of  wood  or  glass,  or  fnm 
quills,  should  be  placed  Wtwee 
\mi>CT,  The  neck  or  tubular  j^a 
should,  in  like  maimer,  be  di 
fluted  on  the  outside,  to  pen 
l^asaagc  of  the  air,  when  it  is  ] 
row-mouthed  bottle  or  reeeivt 
is  not  the  case,  filtratitm  procei 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  apt  t 
the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the 
confined  air,  and  to  be  continiu 
flowing  over  the  mouth  of  th 
breadth  of  a  funnel,  to  filter  i 
about  three  fourths  its  hi'ight,  i 
and  numerous  other  substances  of  a  similar  I  the  throat  (a).     When  deejier 


term  '  straining'  is  employed  to  designate  the 
mere  separation  of  the  grosser  portion,  by 
means  of  coarse  media,  flannel,  horsehair  cloth, 
&c.,  through  which  they  flow  with  consider- 
able rapidity.  Filtration  is  distinguished  from 
'  clarification'  by  it^  mere  mechanical  action, 
whereas  the  latter  operates  by  depuration,  or 
the  subsidence  of  the  suspended  substances  or 
fffices,  arising  from  their  gravity  being  natu< 
rally  greater  than  the  fiuid  with  which  they 
arc  mixed,  or  being  rendered  so  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  foreign 
substance. 

The  apparatus,  vessels,  or  media,  employed 
for  filtration,  are  called  'filtebs,'  and  are 
technically  distinguished  from  '  btbainsjis'  by 
the  superior  fineness  of  their  ]K)res. 

Both  strainers  and  filters  act  on  the  samo 
principles  as  the  common  sieve  on  iwwders; 
they  all,  in  like  manner,  retain  or  hold  back 
the  coarser  matter,  and  permit  the  liquid  or 
smaller  and  more  attenuated  particles  to  pass 
through.  The  term '  medium'  (plural  *  media') 
is  applied  to  the  substance  or  substances 
through  the  pores  of  which  the  liquid  ])erco- 
lates. 

The  forms  of  filters,  and  the  substances  of 
which  they  are  composed,  arc  various,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  liquids  for  which 
they  are  intended.  On  the  small  scale,  funnels 
of  tin,  zinc,  copper,  wedgwood-wure,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  or  porcelain,  are  commonly  em- 
ployed as  the  containing  vessels.  (See  engr.) 
The  filtering  medium  may  be  any  substance  of 

a  sufliciently  spongy  or  porous 
nature  to  allow  of  the  free 
percolation  of  the  liquid,  and 
whose  pores  are,  at  the  Kame 
time,  sufficiently  small  to  ren- 
der it  limpid  or  transparent. 
Unsized  paper,  flannel,  linen, 
calico,  cotton  wool,  felt,  sand, 
coarsely  powdered  charcoal, 
iwrous  stone,  or  earthenware, 


kind,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

For  many  liquids  that  filter 
easilv,  uud  in  which  the  siis- 
pended  matter  is  of  a  coarse  and 
porous  nature,  it  is  often  snlR- 
cient  merely  to  place  a  little 
cotton  wool  or  tow,  or  a  small 
l)iece  of  sponges  in  neck  of  the 
funnel,  as  at  (»)  in  the  above 
engr. ;  but  such  an  apparatus, 
from  the  small  extent  of  the  fil- 

Vtering  surface,  acts  either  slowly 
or    imperfectly,  and    soon    gels 
choked   up.     Filters  of  unsized 
I,.  paper   are   well    suited    for    all 


liable  to  be  continuidly  ruptured, 
sure  of  the  superincumlH-'iit  fli 
shallower,  fUtrution  procceils  s 
unnecessarily  large  surface  of  t 
ix)se(l  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
|)oration.  To  lessen  this  as  mu 
the  upper  edge  of  the  glass 
ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  a  ] 
plate-glass  is  laid  thereon.  Whi 
are  of  large  dimensions,  or  emploi 
fluids  that  rapidly  soften  the  t 
paper,  or  for  collecting  heavy  pc 
tallic  prccii)itate5,  it  is  usual  to 
on  linen  or  calico,  to  prevent  t 
This  is  best  done  liy  folding  the 
the  paper,  and  cutting  the  filt 
two,  in  the  same  way  as  would 


^==^       liquids  that  are  not  of  u  corrosive 
\      /      or  viscid  nature,  and  are  univer- 
\/         sally  employed  for  filtering  small  I  doubled  paper,  observing  so  to 
^  quantities  of  liquids  in  the  la- 1  fnnnel   that  the   paper  and  ci 

boratory.    A  piece  of  the  ^apcr  (  main  close  together,  eapecialily 
h  taken  of  a  size  proportionate  t<^  t\vv;  (\\wx\\uVv  \\jc^Wsa. 
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SIS 


t  ^bbU  qoMntltiea  of  Uqnid,  ] 
i  IB  cbenucal  experimenti,  c 
M.J  often  be  conTaaientlj  i 
iBtormcid  bj  merdj  placing  t 
hm  paper  on  Vim  cucalar  top  t 
of  a  t«opictit  (lee  ngr.),  or 
^  a  Ting  of  gbui  or  earth- 
«nnae  laid  on  the  top  of  r 
■If  amtablB  Taaael.  A  Alter  t 
•r  tUs  kind  that  wUl  bold  ] 
ana  flnid  oonce  will  filter  man;   ] 

1  paper  ahould  conta 
ahonld  not  giTS   i 


partmcat* ;  the  upper  one  bdiip  inti'iuUil  to 
coDtaiu  the  dirty  liiiniil,  snil  tbt:  uudiT  uuo  to 
recclTc  the  same  whtn  filtered.  Sutli  an 
apparatui  ii  ut  in  operation  by  nierely  HUiuK 
the  upper  cbambcr,  and  may  at  Hny  tiniv  bo 
readily  clcartd  ont  by  rei-ci«ng  it,  and  p.iH- 
ing  clean  water  through  it  In  id  oppmite  di- 
rection. Small  nrTangcmentB  of  tliii  kind, 
intended  to  be  Krewcd  on  to  the  water  supply. 
pipM  by  citber  end,  aud  wLicU  anawer  tlio 
purpose  intended  in  tbe  most  latisractory  inan- 
neri  have  been  nuinufaclured  nod  vended  un- 
der the  name  of '  beteueiblk' or  '^elp-clean- 
_  s.'     ^Vben  pulverulent  Bubalonec*, 

ta  VBght  of  aihn.  Tbe  wduble  |  aa  jjand,  coarsely  powdered  eliiin,'03l,  £c.. 
•  Ignored  by  wuhing  it,  first,  i  are  employed,  a  similar  arran^ment  ii  fol- 
ate hTdrocblorie  acid,  and  ae-' lowed;  but  in  tin*  ease  the  tbelf  or  ilia- 
ktiUed  water.  phragin  muat  conaint  of  any  couvi'nicut  inli- 

iitaace  pierced  with  numerooa  holeii,  over 
nrhicb  DiUBt  be  pbired.  Qnt  a  stratam  of  eoama 
pebbles,  next  some  of  a  linvr  deiicription,  nnd 
on  thin  a  projjiT  quantity  of  the  iiand,  cbar- 
eonl,  or  other  medium.  Uver  tbe  whole  sliuuld 
be  placed  iioother  liiyer  of  pebbles,  or  a  board 
or  plate  of  iDetal  or  eurtheuware,  )>ierccd  witli 
a  Dumber  of  holes,  tu  alltiiv  tbe  liquid  to  lie 
poarcd  into  the  Biter  without  dlilurbing  it« 
amn^mcnt.  Apparatus  of  this  kinil,  of  a 
pcrmaneot  iIea(Ti|itian,  and  arruiiged  fur  filter- 
ing lar^'e  qaontities  of  liquids,  are  properly 
'  Miouiiaated  '  rLLTEHiKa  uaceikeb.' 

Among   tbu   liquids  usoally  sabmittcd   to 

filtration,   the   following   may  be   mentioned 

tbe    prineiijal — water,   oil.'i,  syrups,  tinc- 

n,  vegetuble  juiceii,  infusions,  anil  dccoc- 


^  ^   r  quandty  of  a  liquid 

conTnucutly   managed   with 
n  Ibr  anbatanoei  tbat  are  eith 
too  mvcli  loaded  with  feculence 
a  to  pass  fV«ely  thniugb  paper, 
^ade   of  flannel,   felt,   twecled 

or    (^nton    flannel,    linen 
leaded  to  iron-hooks  by  rings 
conmonlf  employed.     The  first 
tore  anbatances  are  preferable 
N^  modla^naDS,    and    acidulous 
llufd  fiir  (dlyones;  and  the  re- 
mainder for  tinctures,  weak 
alkaliae  lyes,  and  siuiilur  ao- 
IntioDs.   These  bops  have  tbe 
^awlvantage  of  suckiug  up  a 
eoaaiderable  quantity  of  tbe 
fluid  poured  into  them,  and 
are    therefore    objectiun:ib1e, 
except    for    iar^e  r|uaiititicB, 
or  when  they  are  to  be  con- 
-Qmed  in  actual  u»c  as  filters 
fee  some  time.    On  tbe  large 
■tale,  a  nnmbcr  oF  tbcm  ore 
Art  together,  and  are   cpncrally 
I  (MM  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
dbt  (torn  the  filtered  liquor  tbat 
ntborBdes.   These  arrangements 
Uhitberon. 

Ii  Hde  of  filtering  aqneoos  fluids, 
iHliiared  by  eipoture  to  the  air, 
.  ia  lo  dnw  tbcm  otT  from  one 
tf  Tosd  to  another,  hy  means  of 
J  I  mmber  of  threads  of  loosely 
I  t>iA«d  cotton  or  wori^d,  ar- 
L  nagedin  tbefoTiiinf  asyjibou. 
*  (Sw  rMgr.)  The  little  eotton 
■■  poformi  tbe  operatiiina  of  de- 
la^ntntion.  Tliis  method  is  often 
'baKking  of  the  vfutcr  from  a 

3  «f  a  precipitate. 
■kitaBen,  ai  porous  stoue 


L   for  fil- 


N  tl  caoUiR  than  and  the  super- 
|*i_h  AHi  CMM  the  filtering 
'W^Hmiid  Ma  (helf  or  ilia 
riMAv  <to  SMMf  ArA>  ttm  com- 


The  filtrntion  of   water   may  now  be  con. 

Icrtd.     The  wiittT  of  our  wells  i?  pri'sciitcil 

by  nature  ready  filtered  to  the  Imnd  of  iitin, 

and   often   exhibits   an   admirable  degree  of 

transpnrunry   and   purity.     It   aeqairi'ii  thia 

state  by  iiercolating  through  the  mineral  strata 

of  the  earth,  wliiub  deprive  it  of  (hu  oi^uic 

matter  it  ihtrivcs   from   tlie  soil  and  snbHiil, 

but,  ut  the  same  time,  it  diraolves  a  jwrtion  of 

und  earthy  media  through  wbicb  it 

passes,  and  hence  oeqnires  that  [wculiar '  Imrd- 

ncss*  wliirh  is  constantly  found  in  spring  water. 

On  the  lar^  scale,  thin  natuntl  system  of  fil- 

._ ...      ^.^^  \M.-vn  iinitatcd  by  some  of  tlic  com- 

eompaides  Uiut  supply  our  eitici  and 

(ith  water.      Lxteiisive  liedi  of   sand 

and  gravel  have  been  employed,  with  variaUu 

success,  nstliefilti'rinif  media;  wid  were  It  not 

that  filters  t.Tiidiially  lose  tlieir  piimsity  liy  the 

^u'liiQulntion  iif  tliu  retuineil  matter  in  tlieir 

,  ires,  such    u    Til4b|td    would    be    eiei-lleiit. 

But  the  gre-.it  expuuid  of  sucli  liltew  iirecludes 

lliility  (rf   frequently  cleaning  or  rc- 

Ur'ui,  by  which  means  they  can  uloue 

he  kept  in  nii  elfirient  htdte. 

'    "liter  which  possesses  tlie  ndvanloses  of 

easily  and  cheaply  cleaned  when  dirty, 

and  wbieb  trees  water  from  meeliuniml  impu- 

- ,  rithv  a-iUi  iintMcusc  Ripidity,  way  ho  (nrioei 

f  lij' placiiiff  a  straluiu  of  ipoDgu  hvtwceu  two 
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perforated  metallic  platra,  nnitcd  b;  a  centml 
■crew,  mid  iimii|^il  in  audi  a,  maticCT  M  to 
pcniiit  of  the  spou):i>  Ixiing  cumprdueil  to  any 
required  d^grcf.  Water,  under  gentle  pm- 
■nro.  Satia  witli  nidi  ropiility  throagh  the 
porcB  of  conipntucd  (potigc,  tliot  il  U  uid  that 
a  few  squnro  feci  of  tliis  aabstuice  yiUl  per- 
fectly UltiT  BCTeral  miUions  of  gnllaiu  of  water 
dnily.  Tliia  mctliod  of  Altratioa  bu  been 
nodo  tlic  subject  of  a  patent,  and  haa  been 
favombl;  noticed  by  the  l^ialatDre. 

A  few  barrela  or  hogahetds  of  water  may  be 
easily  filtered  daUy,  I^  tlie  arran^ment  rcpre- 
acnteil  in  the  cngraTin^. 


It  U  evident  thot  wlicn  water  ia  ponrcd 
into  tlic  npper  portion.  S,  of  a  veucl  ao  ar- 
ranged, it  will  aihk  thruntth  the  Biter  e,  and 
t^pe  d,  into  tbo  lower  cliainlier  C,  and  tbie 
filtration  will  go  on  aa  long  oa  Uic  supply  con. 
tinuca,  and  water  ia  drawn  from  the  cock  e. 
By  nniting  tlic  cock  «  with  n  tank  or  raake, 
and  by  keeping  the  upper  portion  S  always 
full  by  Dieulia  of  n  ball-cock,  a  consideiablc 
quantity  of  wnter  may  be  tboB  Altered.  The 
adrantaga  of  tbii  [ilaii  i>,  that  the  filter  r  can 
be  alwaya  readily  got  aU  and  ea^ly  cleaned  oi' 
renewed. 

For  filtering  wutcr  on  tbe  small  icali 
for  domcatic  uae, '  atcBmzxu,' diaphmgma  of 
porous  eartlicnworc  and  filtering- atone,  and 
laycra  of  aand  end  cbarcoa!,  Ac,  already  re- 
ferred to,  are  rouimemly  employed  aa  Blteriiip 
medio.  The  filteria(;  pnivur 
of  porouB  atone  or  earthen- 
ware may  be  greatly  increased 
by  adopting  tlic  arrangement 
rcprcaentcd  in  tlie  mar$>in, 
which  consiata  in  making  the 
diaphragm  of  the  shape  of  h 
diac  (d),  aupportlng  plates  of 
tlie  aanio  mBteriol.  tbo  whole 
forming  but  one  piece.  The  '  flatylituic 
WATEB'7Ii.TBiiH,'  wliich  are  fiirmed  of  porous 
atone  cut  on  tliia  plan,  present  200  to  30Q 
•qnare  inches  of  filtering  aurface.  The  'post- 
ABLR  IILTEBS,'  aot  Dp  in  slone-ware,  that  are 
commonly  aoM  in  the  shopa,  contain  a  stratum 
of  aand,  or  eoancly-powdercd  charcoal;  before, 
however,  having  aceeaa  to  thia,  the  water  lia^ 
to  pass  throngh  a  aponge,  to  remove  the  coarser 
portion  nf  the  impurities-  Among  tbo  matt^- 
new  kind*  of  portable  filtera  now  offered  (i>t 
■"!«  are  two  whidi  gIkLiq  *pco»l  lioticD,  i  ii.. 


the 'IfOmJlXD  CASBOX  Ri.m,'i 
Kjiliarical  or  cylindrical  veaid  fi 
preMed  Ckrbon;  and  thc'ttW 
LI.TIH,'  in  which  tka  mediia 
ibstonce,  formed  of  animal  A 
.bea  of  Boghead  wmL 
Oils  are  flltMMd,  on  the  indl 
>ctan-«ool,  or  mdi«d  fft^ 
funnel ;  and  on  the  lat^  imIi 
iga,  made  of  tweded  oottg» 


i     ^^-f"  of  « 


surface  into  the  fmalleat  poa 
number  of  these  doable  bags  (I 
fill)  are  connected  with  corre 
in  tbe  bottom  of  a  block-tiQ  (■ 
ciitem,  into  wliicb  the  oil  \* 
prmred.  Tbe  mode  in  which 
fastened  to  the  riatem  i*  of  I 
jHnianee,  as  on  the  joint  being  ( 
ilependa  tbe  integrity  of  the  ap| 
method!  of  doing  tbia  are  6gB 
graving,  which,  with  the  refe 
gilain  themselves,  the  anine  Ictt 
parts  of  eaeli. 


fr  BindiafE  curd  CApntrrijii:  liu  sad 
/.  nBTanc1.mrh,  coniKTirDr  the  ic 
mile  Taitoied  Is  the  )n(  ritli  th 

i.  Ibe  lUek  hem  il  tht  lap  g[  ikc  h 
irn  bt  encLusinE  1  piece  uf  iLick  (ta 
1 1be  sliouldrra,  t. 

I.  Amdalbe  cjliiKlcr,  InncljltUi 


tlieihonlilert 

The  second  of  the  above  a 
tbe  least  expensive,  and  eett 
c;onTcnient  in  practice :  and 
Under  I  fita  tbe  bole  doady  (• 
Ijog),  is  aa  aafe,  or  aafo,  tM 


I.     The  ba^  are  aairoanded  Bji 


; ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  tpirt- 
•ed  with  large  rtMm.pipei,  lif 
r  tompprmtare  may  be  kept  up 
ir.  Tha  u«  of  bent  iboulil, 
r  fa*  bad  iwMurw  tn  when  it 
.  Bi  altbongb  it  Tutly  inrreuei 
IttatioD.  the  oil  M  filtered  ii 
BMnae  opoqne  in  cold  weather 
m  proccia  in  conducted  at  the 
«tauc  of  the  Btmnpliere.  This 
'  tha  caac  vith  caitor  oil  and 
I  tb«  United  SUtes  of  America, 
Iter   is   eonmmcd  in   CDormom 

illmniiwlion,  the  bc>t  i*  alirayi 
•di'  aa  it  is  popnlarly  called.  In 
I  mora  convenient  to  Iibtb  a 
■all  eirtenu  at  work  (a;  50  or 
^  tloui  one  or  two  Urger  onH  ; 
it  tbat  may  occar  ii  more  eaiily 

that  iritlioDt  itopping  the  wbole 

D-ckitb  bogi  are  employed  with- 
raued,'  or  encloted  in  Dtbera  of 
boold  not  be  longer  than  abont 
ad  not  wider  than  about  5  or  6 
aUd.     When  larger  the;  Bm 

nt  netbod  of  filtering  a  nnglc 
,  to  iniert  tbc  pipe  of  a  two-vray 
into  tlic  eurk-liole,  l>y  whirjli 
meani  the  « hole  will  be 
filtered  ii  drawn  off, 
without  any  troablc  on 
tbe  part  of  the  optntor. 
Tbi*  filter  conaiiti  of  a 
poront  bag  itrttehed  over 
~  a  perforated  metallic  ret- 
',  Dearly  the  sbHpi:  and 
;e  of  the  citiricir  cat- 
H,  sod  ita  edge  in 
i  tightly  icrcwcd  lietween 
tbe  aides  and  l>otk>m  of 
n  M   to   be  qnite    water-tight. 

ad  plate  and  filter,  nnd  the  euppty- 
it  eilerior.  Uy  this  means  the 
■dKr,  which  occnpiei  Jths  of  the 
Oy  Ula  with  filtered  oil,  and  coii- 
■  long  aa  any  liquor  rcmaius  in 
nil  smngemeiit  1b  nliia  well 
I  the  filtra^on  of  wints.  Iwer, 
JEtttr,  and  rarionn  otlier  liquors. 
(nlted  in  limplicily  snd  iistf  ' 
■Be  filter  may  be  removed  fr 
1,  vith  the  facility  of  a  coinn 

nlioD  of  STKrpfl  ia  now  generally 
I  thi  huge  Kale  by  paieiuj;  tliim 
ki  'MMiMMB  nao  iiLTEB'  jiot  tie- 
la  tbt  mail  Kale,  as  employed  by 
n  Hid  droggiita,  the;  are  uiually 

■^  OMICai.  VLaKXEL  BIGB.      (Scc 

a  at  thick  lyrups  ' 

I  difficulty,  a 

filter  tbent  in 

f  mnennnla    \ 
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reduce  tliem  to  a  proper  eonsistence  by  evapo- 
elcnn  vejisel*  of  tinneil  copper,  liy 
■louD  heat.  Sympf,  when  filtered  in  a  Lpateii 
state,  run  well  lor  a  time,  Imt  the  pores  of  the 
fabric  mpidly  get  choked,  from  the  thickening 
of  the  flyrup  and  partial  crjelalliiation  of  tha 
sognr,  occasioned  by  the  oraporntion  of  the 
aqueoua  portion  from  the  snrfaee  of  tha  hag. 
Tliii  may  Im  partially  prevented  by  eneloiing 
the  hig  in  a  metallic  easing.  On  the  whole, 
clarification  ii  preferablo  for  tyrnp*  to  filtra- 
tion, on  the  snail  rcale.  They  need  only  bo 
well  beaten  up  while  cold  with  a  little  white  of 
egg,  and  then  heated;  a  acum  riies,  which 
[inst  br  remoired  as  noon  u  it  becomes  eon- 
isteiit.  and  the  ikimmiDi;  eontinue<l  until  tbo 
[quid  becomes  clear.  Any  floating  portioui 
of  (coiD  that  may  liare  escaped  notice  are 
ily  removed  by  running  the  sjrnp  through 
onne  Sanurl  strainer,  whilst  hot.  The 
most  titensive  application  of  tbe  proceu  of 
flltnition  in   the  arts  is   in   tho  reSoillg  of 

TiMCTUBia  nnd  dilutb  Brisira  are  uinally 
filtered,  on  the  small  scale,  through  BiBuum 
-ir  UHSIZKD  riPEB  placed  on  a  fuPDol;  and 
in  the  large  scale,  through  thin  and  fine 
»TT0S  BIOS.  In  general,  bowcTer,  tineturca 
riearify  themselves  liy  the  subsidence  of  tbo 
EUfpeiided  matter,  when  allowed  to  repose  for 
n  few  days.  Hence  it  is  the  bottom*  alone 
that  require  filtering;  the  suptmataot  clear 
jiortion  need  only  lie  run  through  a  small  hair 
sieve,  a  piece  of  tow  or  cotton  placed  in  the 
throat  of  a  funnel,  or  some  other  eoane  me- 
dimu,  to  remove  any  floating  substances,  aa 
pieces  of  straw,  &e.  Spirits  nhich  arc  largely 
loaded  with  essential  oil,  as  those  of  akisied, 
Ac.,  run  rapidly  tlirongb  paper  or  calico,  but 
usually  require  the  addition  of  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  magncaia  before  they  will  flow  quite 
clear.  When  posaiblc,  tinctures,  spirits,  and 
all  similar  volatile  fluids,  arc  better  and  more 
economically  cleared  by  subKideuce  or  clarifi- 
cation than  by  filtration,  as,  in  the  latter 
way,  a  portion  in  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the 
strength  of  the  liquid  is  thereby  altered. 

Vegetslile  juices  should  be  allowed  to 
[Itpoait  their  fceulons  portion  before  filtration. 
The  supernatant  liquid  nill  then  be  often 
found  quite  clear.  It  is  only  when  tlii*  ii 
not  the  rHse  that  filtration  should  I>o  luid 
reconrsu  to.  A  sinull  qnautity  may  be  filtered 
ihrouph  coarse  or  woollen  filtering  paper, 
HUiii>orteil  oil  a  piece  of  coorsc  calico  placed 
on  a  funnel;  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
one  of  the  conical  bags  beforo  described 
should  be  cmphiyeil.  The  bottoms  from  which 
the  clear  portion  has  been  decanted  should 
bo  phieedon  a  M.-panile  filter,  or  else  not  added 
until  tbc  whole  of  tho  other  portion  has 
droned  through.  Vegetable  juices  are  often 
rendered  clear,  by  simply  beoting  them  to 
about  180'  or  200'  Falir,,  by  wliicli  Uieir  al- 
inmi-n  it  coa^uJatcd ;  thcj  we  aUo  Iroti«ent.4 
rlariRcti  hy  rfie  i:diIiliou  (■(  a  Utile  wb\ta  ot 
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egp^  and  hont,  in  the  same  wny  as  syrups. 
Many  of  tlicm  (as  tlioRC  of  hemlock,  hen- 
bane, aconite,  Sec,)  are  preatly  injured  by 
heat,  and  mui^t  consequently  Ixi  filtered,  or 
only  simply  docuntcd  after  repose.  In  all 
cases  they  should  Ix)  exposed  to  the  air  as 
little  as  possible,  as  they  rapidly  suffer  decom- 
position. 

Vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions  may 
be  cleared  by  defecation  followed  by  fil- 
tration. The  conical  bags  of  flannel  before 
described  arc  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  the  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  an  extract,  they  are  commonly  suspended 
by  a  hook  over  the  evaporating  pan.  A  con- 
venient method  of  straining  these  fluids,  prac- 
tised in  the  laboratory,  is  to  stretch  a  square 
of  flannel  on  a  frame  or  '  horse,'  securing  it  at 

the  comers  by  pieces  of 
string.  (See  enpr!)  Such  a 
frame,  laid  across  the  mouth 
of  a  pan,  is  more  easily  fed 
with  fresii  liquid  than  a  bag, 
whose  mouth  is  40  or  50 
inches  liigher.  The  same 
purpose,  for  small  quantities 
of  liquid,  is  effected  by  laying  the  flannel 
across  the  mouth  of  a  coarse  hair  sieve.  The 
concentrated  infusions  and  decoctions,  be- 
ing usually  w^eak  tinctures,  may  bo  filtered 
in  the  same  way  as  the  latter.  (Sec  above.) 
Many  vegetable  solutions,  that  from  the  vis- 
cidity of  the  suspended  matter  can  scarcely 
Ikj  filtered,  may  be  readily  clarified  with  white 
of  egg  in  the  cold,  or  pass  the  filter  rapidly  if 
a  very  small  quantity  of  acetic,  tartaric,  sul- 
phuric, or  other  strong  acid,  is  previously 
added. 

Corrosive  liquids,  as  the  stkong  acids, 
are  filtered  through  powdered  glass,  or 
SILICEOUS  SAND,  Hupi)ortcd  on  pebbles  in  the 
throat  of  a  glass  funnel,  or  through  asbestos  or 
gun-cotton  ])laccd  in  the  same  manner.  Char- 
coal has  also  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  is  not  fit  for  some  acids.  Strong 
caustic  alkaline  lyes  are  also  filtered  through 
powdered  glass  or  sand.  Weak  alkaline 
lyes  mny  be  filtered  through  fine  calico, 
stretched  across  the  mouth  of  a  funnel. 
Many  corrosive  liquid!^,  as  solution  of  potassa, 
&c.,  require  to  bo  excluded  from  the  air 
during  filtration.  The  simplest 
apparatus  that  can  bo  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  that  figured 
in  the  margin : — (a)  is  a  globular 
bottle  fitted  with  the  ground 
stopper  (d),  and  having  a  perfo- 
rated neck  (/)  ground  to  the 
bottle  (b)  I  (c)  is  a  small  tube, 
wTapped  round  with  as  much 
asbestos,  linen,  or  calico,  as  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  fit  the  under 
neck  of  the  bottle  through  which 
it  passes.  The  tube  (c)  may 
also  be  fixed  by  placing  y^\)VA(» 


•■•mmmrn^^'- 


it,  M  before  mentionfld.  Tat  xm 
to  be  filtered  it  poured  into  \ 
nearly  as  high  m  the  top  ci  tki 
the  stopper  is  replaced.  !%• 
descends  into  (5),  ud  %  aauh 
air  puses  up  the  tube  into  ( 
POTAMJS  may  be  always  6Ub 
depuration  in  eLose  vessels,  wImi 
of  lime  oolv  need  be  filtm^  % 
effected  with  calico  fixed  aenMS 
a  Ainnel. 

When  a  precipitate  or  t 
matter  in  a  liqnid,  is  the  ol^jscl 
tion,  the  filter  sbonld  be  of  mk 
the  powder  may  be  easily  sept 
when  dry,  and  that  with  the  leai 
Linen  ^ters  are  for  this  resi 
for  largo  quantities,  and  tho 
bibulous  paper  for  small  ones, 
should  be  washed  down  the  ade 
and  collected,  by  means  of  a  sn 
water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bat 
the  operation  with  a  camel-hai 
when  the  whole  is  dry,  it  sbo 
off  the  paper  or  cloth  with  a 
or  brush,  and  not  removed  bj 
is  commonly  done^  when  it  ci 
avoided. 

The  '  first  runnings'  of  liqnid 
are  commonly  foul,  and  are  pa 
returned  until  the  fluid  runs  pe 
and  transparent,  when  it  is  'tni 
*  filtered  liquoV  cistern,'  or  pn 
In  many  cases  the  liqnid  doe 
become  transparent  by  simply  pa 
the  filter;  hence  has  arisen  tb 
TEBixa  FOWDEBS,  or  substauces ' 
choke  up  the  pores  of  the  media 
degree  to  make  tho  fluid  pass  c 
employment  of  these  powders,  a 
taken  that  they  are  not  in  too  f 
division,  nor  used  in  larger  qn 
are  absolutely  necessar}',  as  the 
choke  up  the  filter,  and  to  al 
quantity  of  the  liquid.  The  , 
powder  used,  the  more  rapid  wil 
gross  of  the  filtration,  and  the  li 
the  period  during  which  the  i] 
continue  in  effective  action.  Foi 
these  substances  are  employed  f( 
purpose  of  decolouring  or  whiten) 
rendering  them  transparent.  Ii 
it  is  preferable  first  tb  pass  the  i 
a  layer  of  the  substance  in  eo 
from  which  it  will  '  run'  but  i 
taminated  into  the  filter;  or,  if 
is  mixed  with  the  whole  bo^  o 
as  in  bleaching  almond  oil,  io^ 
mixture  through  some  coarser 
remove  the  cruder  portion  befw 
to  run  into  the  fllter.  Another  ] 
long  agitation  and  subsequent 
decant  the  clearer  portion  from 
sediment,  and  to  employ  separsi 
tVvQ  t^<^.    Q:vsnnIaJbed  animal  dm 


niso  oe  nxea  oy  placing  Y^\)m(»\\.WQ\^<^.    vMsnmanea  animal  am 
and  powdered  g\n8aoT9axidTOuvL^\\\e<:n!t^)^xk%  \&  >2<^«  %st^k  ^ttseteA^ 


Ic. ;  Bud  flltorinf;  povnlor  by  the 
Ucd,  to  rentove  n  jiartioii  of  thu 
Id   clsrify  castor  and  other  oUi. 

plan  of  muiiig  lai^u  quantitiei 
Mrdcr  with  caitor  oil,  and  thruw- 1 
■•  into  the  filter,  as  adopted  liy  I 
a,  ii  iqjndieiaac.  Wben  simple  I 
reqoind,  it  ia  better  to  use  little 
r,  and  to  coctinae  retnrning  the 
f  tbrongh,  until,  bj  the  gwelling 
«C  the  filter  ba^e,  it  flows  quite 
ds  plan  the  nme  filteis  may  be 
loBfC    period   of   time    (for  many 

miU  contiuue  to  work  wcll; 
ka  UBOkl  method,  they  roplilly 
<nm',  and  noon  dciiwr  their  con- 
,  and  afWr  a  ahnt  time  (carcely 

t  of  great  adTsntage  to  rentier  a 
i^ng,'  or  to  coutnict  it  in  micli  a 
may  '  feed  itwlf.'  lo  that  it  luay 
[and  at  work  trithoottlie  constnnt 
the  opentnr.  On  the  small  scale, 
icaiUiy  effected  on  the  principle 
no  fodntain  lamp  (tea  fi.gr.);  and 
■  acale,  by  placing  the  veascl  con- 
mUterL'd  liquid  on  n  higher  level 
er.  and  by  li.iriDg  the  end  of  the 
fitted  with  a  ball-cock,  to  keep 
the  liqnid  in  the  filler 
comtaiitly  at  the  tiaae 
heigrht. 

The  rapidity  of  filtration 

depends  upon  the — pnrosity 

of  the  fillerinp  medium — 

the  eitent  of  the  filtering 

infface — the    rclntite  vi*- 

ridity  or  mobility  of  thefil- 

lerin^  liquid— the  prci-iiuro 

ir  foTt«  bv  which  the  liquid 

ill    impelW   tlitoiit.'h  the 

porei  of  tin?  tiher,   aiiil — 

theporosity  and  llncni'S'i  of 

■MM  it  holdi  in   eu!p«'ii)ii'in.    The 

■st  filter  ia  prodneed  when  the  lir;<t 

I  Int  three  are  I'D  fnwlaati'd  to  the 

it  tba  liijaid   Gltcm   rapidly, 


direetiona,  this  column  need  not  he  of  equal 
diiimetiT   throiia'hunt,   but  may 

■  .%  .       -  ■ 


rendered     perfectly 

EMiBon  method  of  liltr-Jtioii  no 
ii  turted  lK?yond  tlint  of  tlio 
I  U»  ajluQin  of  the  Ikjnid  roEtiiip; 


mediuE 


hut 


I  eni]<li>ycd.  I1iis  is 
*M  to  for  the  parpose  nf  ]>ti>- 
1  Bon  rapid  filtration,  and  wore 
'  Em  Blterii]^  liqaida  that,  I'mm 
(■dltj,  will  scarcely  plus  tliron^b 
•  of  sabttancca  suffieiently  fine  to 
Wr  iaipmitin    in    the    orJinary 

^■ssHtmcana  of  employing;  jm*- 
■Wha  ta  to  ineieue  the  heiifht  of 
liquid.    Knim  the 
«f  finldA  by  wbirb  tberl 
.    '-j^gg  ,-„  a;;^( 


tlie  sixe  of  a  niuill  pipe,  as  in 
tho  accooipaiiyiiig  enfiravlDg, 
which  rcjircsenta  a  small  filter 
on  tbia  conntrDction  at  work. 
(a)  is  the  funnel  or  reservoir  of 
I  foul  liqnid  j  (A)  a  anioll  pipe 
oouveyiog  the  liquid  to  the 
filter ;  (c  c)  a  clioniher.  of  which 
the  upper  portiou  {lO  is  filled  , 
witji  the  dcHccnilini:  liquid,  and  '^'^79 — ^1 
the  lower  portion   (c)  with  the  | 

filtetincr  iDCtliii;  (1  i)  are  screws  ^ 

by    wliieb    the    bottom  pintc  is  //Ici 

fastened  on,  which  plate  U  to-  |  ^ 
moved  to  clean  out  Or  renew  tho  \—  -| 
filter.    For  use,    the   cocki  (i)        W    5^ 

and  (7)  are  closed,  and  the  liqnid  

ponred  into  the  fannel  (a)  ;  the 
cock  {k)  \»  next  opened,  anil,  in  a  few  minutei 
altiT,  the  cock  (I),  wbcD  an  nn interrupted  flow 
of  filtered  liqnor  will  be  obtained  ai  long  aa 
any  fluid  renuuns  in  the  funnel  (n)  and  the 
tnhe  (Ii).  The  lengtli  of  the  tube  detcrminea 
the  depree  of  pressure.  Care  must  bo  taken 
first  to  ]MiH  the  foul  liiiuld  thongb  a  hair 
riave,  or  aoinc  otJicr  Btrainer,  to  remove  any 
substance  tliat  uii)rht  choke  np  the  pipe  (i). 

Another  method  of  employing  pressure  in 
filtration  Is  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  from 
the  reeciiing  veasel,  na  in  the  rocanm  filter, 
by  whii-h  n  pressure  of  ahoat  141  ">"■  <»  the 
square  inch  1>ecoincs  exerted  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  by  thi;  atinosphen?.  Tlie  voeuum 
In  the  rccciyin<i  ressel  may  be  produced  by 
lhi>  air-pump  or  hy  atoam. 

A  eoiimioner  method  of  applying  iiresanrc 
than  either  of  thonc  already  inentionod  is  to 
conilcnn>  the  air  ovit  the  surface  of  the  liqnid 
<>y  menni  nf  n  foreiug-ponip,  or  by  steam. 

Ou  thi>  small  siiile,  pressure  may  be  applied 
to  filtration  by  means  of  a  syphon,  whose 
shorter  Ic;;  hns  its  mouth  blown  into  tho 
shape  iif  a  hell  or  funnel,  over  which  filtering 
papir  or  fine  Ciilico  may  lie  stretched. 

T!ie  npplicatiou  of  prexsnTc  to  filtration  is 
not  always  ailrantageous,  and  beyond  a  certain 
limit  ligenerally  alteiidol  with  iiiconveiuencc, 
if  iKit  with  ubsolnte  dis.iilvantage.  It  is 
I'lUiiid  in  praeticQ  tlmt  lluids  utidcr  pn'ssuro 
take  H  Imii-er  iierlwl  to  mn  cU:ir  than  without 
lirc«mre,  and  iluit  ruptures  of  the  media  uiore 
freiiiiently  talto  pLnce  in  the  former  case,  or 
with  iiressiitp,  than  in  tite  latter.  Oreat 
pressnre  i'  in  no  case  advantageuus. 

■fliu  Hltors  already  noticed  are  tlioso  that 
act  by  the  fluid  descending  through  the  nicdiui 
hut  in  some  cases  tlie  reverse  method  is  em- 
ploTod,  and  (he  liquid  fillers  upwanl*,  instead 
of  'diimnwards.  'Hiefe  are  culled  ascending 
filters,  iinil  ar,!  often  ptrfcnilile  to  ihoseoutho 
dcH-iiidin::  principle.  liecaU'C  the  suspemled 
laatUrs  that  m|nin"  removal  by  tttrotwti 
inimlly  sink,  and  tliiu  a  portion  eK«pe»  t^a^J 
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forced  into  the  pores  of  the  filter.  They  arc 
also  more  coiivement  when 
pro.-^uro  is  employed.  Their 
construction  doponds  upon  the 
name  principles  as  the  common 
filter,  and  merely  requires  that 
the  feeding  vesHol  should  he 
higher  than  the  upper  surface 
of  the  filtering  media.  Oils 
arc  conveniently  filtered  in  this 
way,  because  of  their  little  spc- 
n  i.«r^:i    cific  gravity.    By  fixing  a  small 

b.  Sund.         niter  on  this  pnnciple  into  the 

c.  Funnel  for  head  of  a  cask,  and  pouring  in 

*^*J*«i.  water  through  a  funnel,  whose 

i/.  Filter.  I  I  °  ,      '       -,  ^ 

neck    reaches    nearly    to    the 

bottom  of  the  cask,  tliu  oil  will  fioat  up  and 

paHH  the  filter,  leaving  the  sc<Ument  behind. 

In  cold  weather  hot  water  may  be  employed. 

In  some  cases  the  upward  and  downward 
systems  of  filtration  are  united  in  the  same 
apparatus,  and  this  plan  is  advantageous  where 
the  space  for  operating  is  limited.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  to  connect  the 
bottom  of  an  ascending  filter  with  the  top  of 
a  descending  one,  or  the  reverse ;  the  proper 
pressure  being  in  either  case  applied.  See 
Clarification,  Defecation,  Finings,  &c. 

FI'NINOS.  Substances  used  by  pubhcans, 
brewers,  wine  merchants,  &c.,  to  clarify  their 
liquors. 

Prep,  1.  (Beetv'ee's  finings;  Cooper's 
F.)  Isinglass  (finely  shredded),  1  lb.,  and 
sour  beer  or  cider  or  vinegar,  3  or  4  pints, 
are  macerated  together,  and  more  of  the  sour 
litiuor  added  as  thd  i^ingluss  swells,  until 
alK>ut  a  gallon  has  been  used,  agitation  with  a 
whisk  or  a  small  bundle  of  twigs  being  occa- 
sionally had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  solution.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
of  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  the  mixture  is 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  with 
weak  mild  beer,  or  cider,  or  any  other  liquid 
that  the  finings  are  intendeil  for.  The  whole 
is  next  strained  through  a  tammy  cloth  or  a 
hair  sieve,  and  at  once  reduced  to  a  proper 
state  of  dilution,  by  the  addition  of  more 
liquor.  Product,  6^  to  7  galls.  "A  pound  of 
good  isinglass  \idll  make  about  12  galls,  of 
finings."  (Ure.)  Used  to  clarify  fermented 
liquors,  especially  beer.  1  to  IJ  pint  is  the 
usual  dose  for  a  barrel  of  ale  or  porter ;  and  a 
quart  for  a  hogshead  of  cider  or  wine. 

2.  (Spirit  finings.)— a.  Alum  (ord.  cryst.), 
1  lb. ;  powder,  and  divide  it  into  12  equal  por- 
tions, wliich  are  to  be  separately  wrapped  in 
blue  paper,  and  marked  Ko.  1.  Next  take  of 
carbonate  of  soda(sesquicarbonate  of  the  shops), 
6  oz. ;  divide  this  as  the  last,  wrap  it  in  white 
paper,  and  mark  each  parcel  No.  2.  Keeps  dry 
anywhere. 

b.  From  alum,  1  lb. ;  salt  of  tartar  (dry), 
i  lb. ;  proceed  as  before.  The  white  papers 
containing  the  salt  of  tartar  must  be  kept  in 
a  dry,  well-corked,  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar. 


and  cordiab.    The   eantenti 

blue  papen  are  diftolved  in 

hot  water,  and  tha  resnltiiig 

<  rummaged  ap'  with  theUqua 

the  contents  of  one  of  the  i 

about  i  pint  of  hot  water,  ii ' 

the  agitation    continned   for 

longer ;  after  which  the  cask  i 

and  the  whole  allowed  to  repa 

day.    This  is  aofficient  for  a 

96  galls.),  but  many  persons 

quantity.    The  eSed  if  not 

but  also  to  'blanch'  the  liqnaa 

Obs,    Qood  liquors,    eitha 

spirituous,  need  no  artificial 

sJways  clarify  themselves  h; 

those,  however,  which  are  'ont 

of  inferior  quality,  it  is  oftc 

without  such  a  proceeding,  th< 

able.    This  is  particularly  th< 

liquor.    "Attempts  to  elarifj 

seldom  fail  to  do  harm.    The 

can  be  used  with  advantage  f 

muddy  beer  is  isinglaas."     (V. 

vantages  resulting  from  the 

cation  of  f crmentai  liquors  a 

not  aftem'ards  'stand  well  o 

much  of  the  conservative   a 

which  they  contain  is  preci] 

'finings,*  tliat  their  piqnanc 

more  or  less  diminished,  an 

more  than  usually  liable  to 

vapid,  whether  in  cask  or  hot 

the  proportion  of   'finings' 

marked  are  their  injurious  > 

shorter  the  interval  which  el 

accession  of  the  several  sympi 

We  have  seen  the  most  disastr 

follow  the  ii\judicious  use  of 

especially  in  respect  to  those 

a    certain  amount    of  plquan 

and  briskness,  is  an  essentia 

one  instance  which    came  u 

upwards  of  30  barrels  of  •  i 

very  strong  old  ale)  was  thus : 

to  less  than  l-Srd  its  origins 

another,  a  large  bottled  stoc 

old  Burton'  was  found  to  b 

able.     In  both  cases  the  'sp 

got  rid  of  by  mixing  it  in  an 

3d.  and  4d,  beer. 

Liquors  which  'refuse  to 
clear,  when  treated  with  '  fiui; 
manner,  are  called  '  stubborn 
cellarmeu.     Sec  Brewing, 
QUORs,  Wines,  &c. 

FIBE.  The  calamities  res 
destructive  agent  arc  of  such 
rence,  as  to  justly  claim  a  not) 
here.  The  causes  of  fires  oi 
of  a  varied  character,  and,  in 
difiicult  to  determine,  because 
of  those  concerned  to  suppr 
connected  with  the  matter. 
cotLvcuieut  word  given  to  the 


Both  of  the  last  two  are  \i&cd  to  ciaxVl^  ^\\a^\a.Oql  v^T&aaK^'^iEn^vcft  v 
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in^  by  tlio  stairfi  or  windows,  retreat  may  be 
soinetimos  BCcimHl  ))y  n  trap-door  opcuing  on 
to  the  roof,  or  by  a  skylijjht,  when,  uule^is  it 
bo  an  isolated  liou$ie,  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
ndjoininfjT  builiUnp*  may  probably  be  gained 
with  safety. 

Fire-escapes  of  various  kinds  have  been  em- 
ployed of  late  years  in  the  metropolis,  and 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  roscning 
persons  from  burning  buildings. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  i)erHon  being  burnt  to  death  in  a  dwelling- 
house  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  houses  are 
usually  high;  yet  in  London,  where  fire- 
engines  and  fire-exciipes  are  provided  in 
greattT  numbers,  deaths  an»  very  frequent 
from  this  cause.  The  n*ason  of  tliis  difference 
is,  that  in  the  former  city  the  stairs  are  all 
made  of  stone,  by  which  means  a  road  of  escape 
is  secured. 

The  clothes  of  females  and  children,  when  on 
fire,  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  roll- 
ing the  sufferer  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rug, 
table-cover,  ^  great-(H)at,  cloak,  or  any  other 
woollen  article  at  hand.  If  this  be  expertly 
done,  the  flames  may  be  rapidly  put  out,  un- 
less the  skirts  of  the  dress  bo  distended  by 
hoops  or  crinoline,  when  then*  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  8t4Lying  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Should  assistance  not  be  ut  hand,  the  person 
whose  clothes  are  on  fire  should  tlirow  herself 
on  the  ground,  and  roll  the  cuq)et  round  her, 
as  before  described ;  or  if  such  a  thing  is  not  in 
the  room,  she  should  endeavour  to  extinguish 
the  flames  with  her  hands,  nnd  by  rapidly 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  flrK)r.  In  tliis 
way  the  fire  will  be  stifled,  or  at  least  the  com- 
bustion will  proceed  so  slowly  thiit  less  ]>cr- 
sonal  injurj'  will  be  experienced  bcfon*  assist- 
ance arrives.  The  advantngi'  of  nssuming  the 
liorizontal  position  is  manifest  from  the  fact, 
that  nine  times  out  of  ti'n  it  is  the  lower 
parts  of  the  dresses  of  females  that  finst  catch 
lire.^ 

Tlie   extinction  of  fires  on  board  ships  by 
means   of  carbonic   acid  gas  was  some  years 
since  suggesti^d  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Hanconi.     He  proposes  that  a  sim]>1e  and  eco- 
nomical apparatus  should  be  attached  to  every 
decked  vessel,  capable  of  supplying  this  gas, 
which  is  a  well-known  non-supi)orter  of  com- 
bustion, and  will  extinguish  fire  at  the  very 
instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  burning 
matter.      Chalk  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with   water   (vinegar,  or  any  other  acid  will 
do)  yields  4-ij  of  the  gas  ;  lience,  a   ton  of 
chalk,  and  a  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  foimd  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish any  lire  on  board  a  ship.     Mr.  Uancom 
also  propose<l  this  as  a  method  of  destroying 
vermin  in  ships,  such  as  rats  and  cockroaches, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  more  easily  apj)lied  and 
more    effectual   than    that   usually    adopted. 


This  plan  was  r^eetod  by  the  Ai 
a  fear  that  the  deitmctive  aeti 
might  extend  to  the  exew  ai  «i 
But  "it  surely  ii  possible  fc 
means  to  expel  the  gras  before  ■ 
the  ship's  bold.  At  any  nte^  tl 
would  bo  obtained  of  extingniih 
though  the  crew  might  have  ad 
stand  on." 

It  is  often  difBralt  to  get 
buildings  on  fire,  bat  It  is  said 
readily  come  oat  if,  after  beia 
the  saddle  and  bridge,  or  the  1 
which  they  are  aocastomed,  an 
them  as  usual. 

Fire  AnniliilAtor  (FhiUips's). 
tially  a  gaseong  tire  engiae,  what 
ment  can  be  made  to  dischorg 
mixed  gases  and  vapoura  liaving 
checking  combastion.  When  fii 
it  was  generally  regurded  as  a  a 
invention,  but  it  has  not  prove 
substitute  for  the  common  ^ 
For  extingmahing  fires  on  boor 
dase  apartments  it  is  undi 
adapted,  but  as  a  street  engine  i 
tively  useless,  owing  to  the  nnm 
ture  of  its  fire-annihilating  vapo 

The  composition  with  which  tl 
hilator '  is  charged  u  a  mixture 
cyitnide  of  iwtassium,  sugar,  ai 
ix>tassa.  It  is  set  in  action  bj 
glass  vessel  containing  oil  of  ' 
being  fractured,  permits  the  acii 
the  'charge,'  when  the  anti-com; 
liberated,  and  rushes  forth  wit! 
tiiosity. 

Fire-damp.        See     HrDBOO 
retted.) 

Fire-en'gine.  The  common 
a  compound  forcing-pump,  cods! 
*  forcing-))umps '  placed  on  opp 
an  air-vessel,*  with  which  both  < 
The  *  fulcrum  *  of  the  *  lever  *  bj 
pumps  are  worked  is  placed  mid 
them;  consequently  they  act  tl 
charging  the  air-vessel.  In  ordei 
verj-  forcible  jet,  it  is  necessary  to 
escape  of  any  portion  of  the'  coi 
air-vessel  until  the  confined  lur  is 
compressed.  The  lever  is  cob 
hand-rails  on  each  side  of  the  engi 
are  alternately  raised  and  depre 
workers.  Engines  worked  by  i 
are  now  common  in  London  and 
large  towns. 

Fire-prooflng.    See  Ivcovbttbt] 

Fire-workB.    See  PTRorxcmrr, 

FIRES.  (In  pyiotechny.)  O 
may  be  termed,  not  inaptly,  the  t 
of  the  pyrotechnist's  art*  since  on 
lence  the  attractions  of  most  otl 
of  fire-works  depend.  The  folio 
under    judicious  management^  yi 


»  For  the  mode  of  rendering  muslin  ond  otlier  inflam-  i    1.1    »        . 

mabic;  nrticlci  of  ladies'  Bnparcl  tire-proof,  we  Vkcou-V^*''"^^*^'^'^^**^^*'^'* 
BISTIMU  TABUCti.  \      IB^'QA  tVx«.     Pve^, 
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;    mlptanr,  S  porta;  nitre,  5 

||>r,  2  paitl;  clurcoal,  3  parti 
tn,  5  p*rt4 ;  inlpbur,  13  parb 

id.)     duTcinl  and   oriiiniont, 
.  blmck  (ulphnnt  of  antimoiijr, 
,  4S  puts ;  nilpbnr,  61  parta. 
Tennlpfanret  of  intimonv,  1 
S   pkrti  i   dry  nitre,  6  parti. 
pomtion  mad  for  the  Bengal  or 
U  rmplnyed  at  sea. 
rriwnd.)     Sulphur,  aolpliate  of 
mntniio-cnlpbate  of  copper 
;  lutrc,  S7  liarts;    chtorab 
«.    For  thratriml  iUumiimti 
ndsred  either  lijchtcr  or  ilnrker 
■stung  or  inrreaaiDg  tlie  qooii' 
Iphats  of  potiun  and  nmaionia' 


Bira  —  Marcliand.)  CnUinrd 
xmmte  of  copper,  of  each,  12 
,  16  putii ;  cUorate  of  potanu, 


7.  (Liani  OBBBN  —  Jrnrcliaml.)  Snlphiir, 
16pnrtii;  carhooate  of  baryta,  24  part* ;  dilo- 
rate  of  putnsmi,  IVt  parts.     Uxtrumcly  drlinttc. 

8.  (llurab.)  Cliurooal  unil  »ulp1tar«t  of  or- 
scr.io,  of  eacli,  IJ  part;  sulplinr,  lOi  parti; 
clilorato  of  potaisa,  23i  parts;  nitrate  of  bn- 
ry to.  62t  parts.     For  pots  or  rtan. 

Lilac  Fire.  J?irp.  1.  (Harsh.)  Bkck  oxide 
of  copper,  6  parts;  dry  cliiilt,  20  parts;  lal- 
phiir,  35  piirtii;  cliloratc  of  polaua,  49  parts. 
For  pans. 

2.  (Mursh.)  Prom  lilnck  Oiiflo  of  copper, 
3  parts;  dried  ch:ilk,  22  parts;  sulphur,  26 
parts!  cUlomti!  of  potaiaa,  60  parts.   For  stars. 

Onuige  fire.     Scu  liEn  Fiue,  No.  S  (brloKi). 
Fink  Fire.     Prep.     (Marcliaiid.J    Charcoal, 
1  part;  chalk  and  snlpliur,  of  each,  20  parts; 
cblornts  of  potassa,  27  parts  ;  nitre,  32  parts. 
Far  theatrical  illumina lions.    See  ItlD  FiBB, 
"a.  10[iel<iiB). 
Fnrple  Fire.    Prep.    1.  From  lamp  black, 
alpar,  and  nitre,  of  each,  1  part;  lulphur,  2 
parts;  chlm-nte  of  potaaaa,  5  parts;  fused  ni- 
of  strontio,  16  parts. 
(Man)].)     Sulphnret    of    antimony,    2} 
parts:  hlnck  oiidc  of  copper,  10  parts;  snl- 
pliur and  nitrate  of  potassa,  o(  each,  22}  iHxrtu; 
chlorate  of  pa(asi»,  42  part*.     For  pans. 

3.  (Munh.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  flf  partaj 
sulphur,  13  parts ;  cUoratc  of  potaasa,  771 
parts.    For  st 


See  Crikson  Fibe,  Ko.3  (aboee),  and  Red 

"o.  9(i#ioir). 

Fire.  Prep.  1.  From  sulphur,  sul- 
Jlhuret  of  antimony,  and  nitre,  of  cncli,  1  ]wirt ; 
driiid  nitrate  of  stroutin.  5  parts. 

2.  (llr.  A.  Bird.)  Charcoal,  1  part ;  l>bick 
iiilphurct  at  antimony,  i  parts;  chloratt!  of  po- 
taisa,  5  parts ;  imlplmr.  13  [Kirts ;  dried  nitmta 
of  strontin,  40  purH. 

3.  (Fownes.)  Lamp  black,2pnTtB;  chlorate 
of  pota!i<ia,  t)  parts;  aalphar,  9  parts;  dried 

itrate  cif  strontia,  32  purts. 


L)  Nitre,  Z  parts ;  mlpbnr  and 
!  guti ;  gunpowder,  4  parts. 
dphur,  1  part;  dried  wnlipna, 
rf«  of  potara,  9  ]>arts. 
I,  Fnp.  1.  (MarJli.)  Cldomte 
MrU ;  charcoal  (alder  or  willon-), 
bur.  2S1  parti ;  nitrate  of  itron- 
Ferpots. 

Charcoal,  4^  parts;  Bulphurct 
I  puta ;  chlora'.e  of  potossa,  171 
r,  18  part) ;  uitmte  of  Btroutia, 
r  boxci  and  ttars, 
^)  Snlphur,  IG  parts;  chnlk 
■  i  ehlora^of  potas^a,  61  parts, 

vavU.JmgmFiR'i  ibflea).  , 

,  PnpT'TrVmm  of  barytn, !~  4.  (Marc:hand.)  Snlphnr,  16  parts;  carho- 
Icnte  of  pota.*»,  8  parts;  fine  nato  of  strontia,  23  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa, 
iRl:  snlphnr,  18  parts.  (il  parts. 

(tollic  arsenic,  2  partu ;  charcoal,  -  5.  (Morchand.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  20 
cite  of  polaaaa,  5  parts ;  sulphur,  jiarts ;  sulphur,  2 1  parts;  nitmte  of  strontia, 
Mte  of  baryta,  77  ]fflrts.  Very  ;  5G  pnrf.  For  theiitriaLl  illuiuinntiont. 
itinlarly  nfaen  burnt  buforu  a-.  6.  (Mursh.)  Coal  dost,  2  part:: ;  Kiinponder, 
|G  piirts;  snlphur,  20  jMirts;  dried  nitrate  of 
Sid)    Charcoal  and  black  sul- 1  sti'ontia,  72  purtii. 

liBDny,  of  foch,2  parti;  chlorate!  7.  (Kut^cri.)  Salplinrct  of  antimony,  4 
puti;  solphoT,  C  parts;  nitrate  '  parts;  clihinite  of  potassa,  6  parti;  snlphnr, 
parts.  I  13  parts;  fused  nitrate  of  atrontiu,  40  parts, 

k)  I^mp  black.  1  part ;  chlorate  '  A  little  diarconl  or  lamp  black  makes  it  bam 
prti;  snlpbtir,  6  parts;  dry  ni-   .|niiker. 

kUpvta.  I      »■  (OmycE  RRD  —  Marchand.)      Sulphur, 

■dj  Bomeic  add,  10  parti;; ,  14  parts;  cbulk,  34  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa, 
■h;  chknta  td  potaaia,  73  parts.  \  52  parts. 

i.  I        a.   (I'lTHVLKI 

Ni)     CUgnte  of   poUwb    IBjparb;   ebalk.  2 
n.Hi«T4>.   ttUrmte  of  bvjta,  1 6}  parts. 

' —  /    20.  (KosE-REK— Marcliauii-i     SixlptaT,  W 
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parts;  dried  cbloride  of  cnlcinm,  23  parts; 
chlorate  of  potoswi,  fil  parts.    Sco  Pink  Fire. 

11.  From  charcoal,  2  parts;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  6  parts ;  sulphur,  13  parts;  dried  ni- 
trate of  strontia,  40  parts. 

Violet  Fire.  Trep,  1.  From  cliarcoal,  8 
parts;  sulphur,  10  parts;  metallic  copper,  15 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potasso,  30  parts. 

2.  (Dabk  violet — Marchand.)  Alum  and 
carbonate  of  potassa,  of  each,  12  parts;  sul- 
phur, IG  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  60  parts. 

3.  (Pale  violet  —  Marchand.)  Sulphur 
14  parts ;  alum  and  carbonate  of  i)ota89a,  16 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  54  parts. 

White  Fire.  Frep,  1.  From  nitre,  60 
parts ;  sulphur,  20  parts ;  black  antimony,  10 
parts ;  meal  powder,  6  parts ;  ^lowderod  cam- 
phor, 4  parts.     For  either  pans  or  stur«. 

2.  (Mr.  A.  Bird.)  White  arsenic,  1  part ; 
charcoal,  2  parts ;  black  antimony,  16  parts ; 
nitre,  48  parts;  sulphur,  64  parts. 

3.  (Marchand.)     Charcoal,  2  parts;  sulphur, 
*22  parts ;  nitre,  ^6  parts.    For  theatrical  illu- 
minations. 

4.  (Marchand.)  Chmpowder,  15  parts ;  sul- 
phur, 21  parts;  nitre, '6^i  parts.     As  tlie  last. 

5.  (Marsh.)     Gunpowder,  12^  parts;    zinc 
"  filings,  18  parts;  sulphur,  23  parts;  nitre,  46i 

parts.    For  pans. 

6.  (Marsh.)  Zinc  dust  or  filings,  15  parts; 
sulphur,  28  parts ;  nitre,  57  parts.    For  stars. 

7.  (Kuggieri.)  Sulphur,  13i  parts;  sul- 
phnret  of  antimony,  Vl\  parts;  nitre,  48  parts. 

8.  (Ruggieri.)  From  realgar,  2  parts ;  sul- 
phur, 7  parts ;  nitre,  24  parts. 

9.  (Ruggieri.)  Cliarcoal,  1  part;  sulphur, 
24  parts ;  nitre,  75  parts. 

10.  (Ruggieri.)  Iron  or  zinc  borings,  25 
parts ;  gunpowder,  100  parts. 

Yellow  Fire.  Prep.  1.  From  sulphur,  16 
parts;  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  23  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  61  parts. 

2.  (Marchand.)  Gunpowder,  14  parts;  sul- 
phur, 16  parts;  dried  soda,  20  parts;  nitre, 

60  parts. 

3.  (Marchand.)  Clmrcoal,  li  part;  sul- 
phur, VJ\  parts ;  dried  soda,  20  parts ;  nitre, 

61  parts. 

4.  (Marsh.)  Charcoal,  6  parts;  sulphur, 
19i  parts.     For  pans.     Very  beautiful. 

06f.  The  ingredients  in  the  above  com- 
pounds are  to  bo  separately  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  sifted  through  lawn,  a(ter  which  they 
should  bo  kept  in  well-corked  wide-mouthed 
bottles  until  the  time  of  mixing  them  for  use. 
The  chlorate  of  potassa,  more  especially,  must 
be  separately  treated,  and  cautiously  handled, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  explosion, 
from  friction,  whilst  it  is  in  conticict  with  com- 
bustible matter.  The  requisite  quantity  of 
each  of  the  ingredients  being  weighed  out  and 
placed  on  a  clean  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
whole  is  to  be  thoroughly  but  carefully  mixed 
together  with  a  light  hand,  by  means  of  a 
bone  or  wooden  knife.    The  compound  is  next 

%litl7  packed  into  smaU  cu]^  ox  ^t«v»  tox 


iUaminataons^  or  into  fmall  piB- 
and  trains^  a  little  priming  aa 
being  buUy  attached  to  eadi 
success,  the  aevexml  ingredienti 
and  commerciaUj  pore ;  and  t 
to  the  state  of  a  uniform  po« 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  ate 
or  too  finely  pulverised.  The  nit 
alum,  saltpetre,  carbonate  of  a 
being  weighed,  require  to  be  g« 
an  iron  pot  or  pan,  antU  they 
and  lose  their  hygxometrie  moi 
of  crystallisation.  To  ensnre  \ 
mixture  of  the  ingredients,  ti 
they  liave  been  stined  togethc 
before  directed,  may  be  pused 
or  perforated  zinc  or  braM  sier 
coloured  fires  rapidly  deterion 
and  even  sometimes  inflame 
to  prevent  disappointment  and 
should  not  be  prepared  long  b 
be  required  for  use,  and  shoo] 
some  situation  in  which  thei 
combustion  would  be  produeti 
trous  consequences. 

Of  the  above  formnUe,  tho 
name  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh, 
more  especially  deserve  the  at 
pyrotechnist.    See  Flams,  Ptb 

FISH.  Syn,  Pisces,  L.  i 
fourth  class  of  vertebrate  ax 
brata)  in  the  Cuverian  arranj 
animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  v: 
genera  and  species  are  secoc 
1N8ECTA,  whilst  in  prolificnen 
they  probably  exceed  all  other  ai 
tliat  reach  a  size  equal  to  ths' 
smallest  member  of  their  prodigi 
sides  their  value  to  man  as  fooc 
him  with  oil,  isinglass,  and  vari< 
cles  of  utility  and  luxury,  and  ; 
direetly  or  indirectly,  an  inexba 
of  mauure  for  the  fertilisation 
As  food,  fish  are  undoubtedly  v 
nutritious,  alth^^y^fl^uK)  tha 
animals  or  il&F^nSi^W the  o 
the  various  substances  used  aj 
man,  fish  are,  however,  the  mos 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and 
fore  be  only  eaten  when  perfectly 
recently  taken,  then  only  when 
preservation  has  been  ensured 
ordinary  methods  employed  foi 
Those  tiiat  are  the  whitest  andn 
cooked,  as  cod,  fiounders,  haddo 
turbot,  whiting,  &c.,  arc  the  i 
gested;  and  those  abounding  i 
as  eels,  herrings,  mackerel,  sal 
most  nutritious,  though  the  i 
offend  the  stomach.  Salt-water 
said  to  be  more  wholesome  than 
without  sufficient  reason.  Salt 
of  digestion,  unless  when  carefn 
well  masticated.  Skin  disease! 
more  common  among  those  who 


nlMlbly  Briw!*  Avtn  thf  ir  nw  being 
1  bj  >  proper  quantity  of  freih 
buit,  bach  of  which  an  Kurcer 
rt  than  further  inland.     As  one 
wntB  of  ■  mixed  lUet,  the  tbIiu 
potable.    Arid  nneM  and  picliles 
ir  additioTu  to  Bih,  tern  their 
nding  the  progreM  of  patrtfac- 
sometiQg  the  reladn^  tendeae/ 
dtiaa  of  cnl  and  batter. 
Rvpagatio*.    The  fecandity  of 
rdj  marreUoiu.     Accotdiiig  to 
MrratiaDa  of  Mr.  Frnnk  T.  Back- 
jield  about  1000  ova  or  eggs  to 
lor  weight:  atmut  seighioit  lib. 
mds  Ot  1000;  ■  inackerel  (1  lb.), 
[ring  ()  lb.).  1S340 ;  a  lote  (1  lb.), 
nrfaot  (8  Ibi.),  38o,3tX):  and  a  coil 
rtJOOO.     Tke  orm  here  spnketi  of 
I  oommonlj  called  the  '  hnnl 
fbh  i  tlio  '  soft  Rw '  is  '  tlic  u 
Sjh.     To  protect  the  apawn. 
I  batched,  is  tlie  uliject  of  tli< 
r^  whii:h  has   made  great   pro- 
'  late  yan.     When  Uic  ipawn  ' 
ij  protected,  the  jpvatcr  parti 
■alcd.  being  swept  nway  by  the 
.    dcronred    by    flsii,    birdi,    and 
ic  natural  enemiea  of   the  newly 
■TTi  again,  ao  numcroiu,  that  it  ii 
iiing  that  any  ahimld  eieapo  dc- 
Lccording  to  giTcn  data  and  *rcu- 
Koua  of  the    rctnms   of    fiaherica 
tmn.  Asbworth  and   Biii^t,  only 
rgg  oat  of  every  thouaiiiil  depo- 
seomes  a  6A  tit  for  human  food, 
tath  freib  and  lalt-wiiter,  suffer  in 
The  hatching  of  fiah  by  nnificinl 
been  carried  out  on  a  larj^  si-tiU 
1  has  been  nimuienced  in  f^cotlaiid 
I,  and  on  a  small  scale  in  Engli 
\ng  flsh,  haTiDg  been  caiiglit  l_ 
lis  to  deposit  her  L^ga  by  gently 

■  ttie  abdomen  i   these  are  im;iTvg- 
nilC  euHH^om  the  male  ii^li 
B  mune^^l^Wta^with  them  in 
tot  or  other  vcuel  prepin-d  for  the 
lie  impiegnated  egga  are  plnceil 
Wow  boiei,  bottomed  with  gravel 
1m,  Md  so  arranged   that  a   small 
t  titer  from  a  rencrvoir   mny  flow 
I  ts  aDOther.     The  time  of  liatchiug' 
■lirely  opon  the  temiicrtitnre  of  llie 
no  W  to  45°  Falir.  leemj  to  be  the 
titmpentnre.    After  about  50  ihiys 
■■sfMlmou),  when  nil  goes  well,  tl 
M  mikei  ite  appearance   as  a  mi 
'■vtnie  about  an  inch  long,  with 
tti^  the  yolk  of  the  eg^  attaclicil 
UoDoL    At  3  days  old  the  fry  " 
("•In  weight;  at  16  montlii  it  li 
I  to  S  Di.      To  preserre  the  joni 
•U.aebc>iea  must  be  cohered  with 

■  Ato  n  anc.    The  Ftenrh   <!■ 


bdlcil  liTcr.  Mr.  Buckland  presrribei  a  diet 
-'  00  of  »ole,  or  pinire,  or  whitidB:.  A<  toglie 
at  which  it  is  udrisablc  to  turn  the  youii)^ 
ont  of  the  narwry,  there  i«  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  breeders  recommend  turn- 
iDg  them  out  aa  soon  as  the  '  umbilieBl  bag' 
is  absorbed  i  others  think  they  should  be  taken 
core  of  mi  they  are  older  and  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  defend  themselves  or  escnpa 
f^om  attack.  For  full  detuls  respecting  tho 
artiflcial  propagation  of  fish,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Duck  land's  recent  work,  entitled 
FUh-Hstching.' 

Choice,  S^c.  "Thulleshof  anytiihiaalwaya 
n  the  higbeit  perrcction,  or  in  season,  as  it  is 
■lied,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of 
tlio  milt  and  roe.  After  tlie  Ssh  has  deposited 
spawn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  peculiar  flsvonr.  Tliis  is 
owing  to  the  dlsnppearance  of  the  oil  or  fat 
from  the  flesh,  it  having  U'en  eipended  in  tlio 
function  of  reproduction."  (Fleming's  '  Phil. 
of  Zoology.')  Fish  slmuld  be  dressed  as  soon 
after  lieing  caught  as  poniiblc,  as  much  of 
their  peculiar  ilulicacy  and  flavour  is  lost  by 
keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Turhot  and 
anhnon  are  siiid  by  tlie  fiilimongers  to  be  im- 
proved io  flavour  when  2  or  3  daytold,  but 
this  is  surely  a  mistake,  as  tlic  former,  when 
dresicd  immediately  after  being  caught,  poi- 
sejBBCs  a  flue  creamy  taste,  which  it  afterwards 
loses ;  whilst  the  latter,  by  tlie  loss  of  a  aiiigle 
tide,  loses  a  portion  of  the  flno  white  curd 
which  is  prcviou'ly  found  Ijetween  the  flakes, 
iiTid  by  lont;er  keeping,  this  curd,  with  tho 
larger  ftakcs,  disappear  altngether.  In  tho 
eyes  of  some  epicures  the  richness  is,  however, 
increased  by  this  change.  Mackerel,  and 
some  other  lisli,  suSer  so  much  from  keqiing 
only  a  few  hours,  that  they  become  quite  un- 
wholeaomc.  Herrings  offer  a  rcmaikalilv  ex- 
ample of  the  advBiitnge  of  dressing  fish  as 
frenli  na  possible.  When  cooked  soon  after 
licini  canglit,  they  poaaeas  considerable  deli- 
ind  flavour,  but  after  being  kept  for 
only  a  few  hours  the  oil  separates  from  the 
flesh,  and  they  become  soft,  greasy,  and  streng- 
flaroured. 

In  the  choice  of  every  kind  of  flsh,  stiffucBS, 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  and  reilneas  of  tho 
gills,  may  be  regarded  as  invariable  signs  of 
freshness.  A  pecidiar  elasticity  will  also  bo 
pp:rccivcl  in  fiali  rewntly  caught.  llttU-  or  no 
p.>rman<'nt  iinpresiinn  lieing  made  by  the  or- 
dinary pressure  ot  the  fingers,  from  the  flesh 
immediatvly  rising  wlien  the  pressure  is  with- 
ilrnwn.  Frcsli  fish  also  lie  in  a  partly  curk'd 
poution,  and  never  <|uitc  straight,  as  is  the 
cuac  wlieli  tbej  have  been  kept  for  some  time. 
Tliicknesa  and  fleshincas  are  deemed  murks  of 
the  good  eoodilion  of  all  fisli. 

Chaaing,    dr^aiHi/.    ^S'e.      On  the   proper 

eleiining  iif  finb  prupariitory  to  dnwsing   i^ 

[lelieacy  and  llavour. 


PmOSj  lead  Um  fotuiff  fiy  with  I  Onlimiry  cooks  seldom  do  thia  well,  from  not 
VjM^Krf  Aa.    2ha  BeoUb  eircjsIltUne  tbc  Gsh  HuflicivuUy  npt-'U  to  vcraAX  uiA 
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inside  to  bo  thoroughly  washed,  and  seldom 
using  sufficient  water.  The  superior  flavour 
of  fish  cleaned  by  the  fishmongers  arises  from 
their  performing  the  operation  more  com- 
pletely, and  from  the  large  quantity  of  water 
they  employ  about  them.  The  flavour  of  all 
fish  is  improved  by  adding  a  little  salt  or 
vinegor  to  the  last  water  in  which  they  are 
washed.  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe,  should  be 
carefullv  cleaned  and  preserved. 

Fish  IS  preferably  *  dressed '  by  simple  boil- 
ing, broiling,  or  frying ;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds 
of  fish  are  often  iigured  by  the  excessive  in- 
terference of  the  cook.  When  boiled,  *'all 
large  fish,  with  the  skin  whole,  must  be  placed 
on  Uie  fire  in  cold  water ;  if  crimped,  or  cut 
into  slices  or  pieces,  in  boiling  water ;  if  whole, 
it  must  not  be  covered  with  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  of  water,  or  the  skin  will 
crack,  and  not  only  bpoil  the  appearance  of 
the  fisli,  but  will  diminish  the  gelatine  and 
gluten  it  contains,  and  instead  of  eating  firm 
and  f idl  of  flavour,  it  will  be  soft  and  woolly, 
especially  if  over-boiled."  (Soyer.)  As  soon 
as  a  scum  rises  from  boiling,  it  should  be 
removed  by  the  skimmer.  The  addition  of  a 
little  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  water  improves  the 
flavour  of  most  flsh,  and  renders  tlic  flesh 
firmer.  The  proportions  should  be  "two 
tcaspoonfuls  of  wilt  to  every  quart  of  water." 
*'  If  the  fish  be  whole,  as  soon  us  it  begins  to 
boil  remove  tlie  cover  on  one  side,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  until  done."  (Soyer.)  A  fish 
is  known  to  be  sufiiciently  dressed  by  the 
flesh  in  the  thicker  parts  separating  easily 
from  the  bone.  "  If  a  large  fish,  I  generally 
try  it  by  gently  pushing  a  wooden  skewer 
through  the  thickest  part;  if  it  goes  in  easily, 
it  is  done."  (Soyer.)  When  tliis  is  the  case 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  as  by 
soakuig  in  the  water  fish  loses  its  finimess, 
and  becomes  soddened.  Sole,  skate,  and 
mackerel,  are  usually  put  into  boiling  water, 
whether  whole  or  sliced.  Fish  for  broiling 
should  be  well  washed  in  strong  vinegar,  wiped 
dry  with  a  towel,  and  flowered  before  placing 
them  on  the  gridiron;  and  the  bars  of  the 
latter  should  be  hot>  and  well  buttered. 
(RundelL)  Fish  for  frying  should  be  prepared 
as  for  broiling,  and  the  butter,  oil,  or  lard, 
should  be  alloweil  to  boil  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  putting  them  into  the  frying-pan.  The 
latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  bright, 
and  the  butter  or  oil  in  abundance,  to  prevent 
the  fish  sticking  to  it  and  burning.  As  the 
fish  arc  cooked  solely  by  the  heat  of  the  melted 
fat,  to  fry  them  in  the  highest  perfection 
there  should  be  enough  of  it  to  cover  them. 
Butter  or  oil  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  To 
avoid  loss,  the  contents  of  the  fiying-pau, 
after  the  fish  is  removed,  should  be  poured 
into  a  clean  jelly -jar  or  basin,  and  reserved  for 
another  occasion.  The  fish  being  removed 
from  the  pan,  the  superfluous  fat  should  be 
drained  from  them  preparatory  to  'serving' 
them.     When  fish  is  ^vidcd  into  ^\kU  or 


cntleCs  beforo  being  eooiked,  ifci 
out  the  hooBBg  and  to  dron  ifc  i 
&c. 

In  lerving  fish  of  the  fins  1 
additions  are  required  than  mc 
the  ordinary  fish  sauces  and 
dishes  are  commonly  ganus 
parsley,  for  the  sake  of  ^ 
boiled  paraley>  chopped  small, 
pany  it.  AU  kinds  of  fish  shoi 
a  napkin. 

Cauiion,    It  sometimes  hap] 

bono  accidentally  swallowed  i 

oesophagus,  and  occasions  ser 

ence ;  in  fact,  instances  have  bei 

!  so  much  irritation  has  arisen 

I  followed.    In  sach  cases  it  is  m 

I  as  possible,  to  take  of  tartar 

i  dissolved  in  warm  water,  i  pin 

I  ately  afterwards  the  whites  ad 

i  coagulated  mass  will  not  rem 

I  mach  more  than  two  or  three  i 

remedy  has  been  known  to  ** 

tlian  24  pins  at  once." 

FISH  GLUE.    See  Glue  am 

FISH  SKIH.     Syn.  Shabk  b 

of  the  spotted  dog-fish  or  rouf 

de  mer.  Ft.),  stretched  and  di 

polishing  wood  and.  ivory.     Sev 

tie^  of  fish  skin  are  employed  ii 

dressed  skin  of  the  *  rousette* 

sette,  Fr.)  is  transparent,  and 

Cemented  on  green  paper,  an 

and  polished,  it  is  used  as  vc 

boxes.    The  skins  of  several  va 

lus  are  also  used  for  both  the 

See  Shaqbekn, 

FIVE  HEBB8.    Sec  SPECiXi 

FIX'ATUSE.     Syn.  Bamdoi 

TIQUE,    EaU  COLLANTE,  FlXAl 

consists  of  any  of  the  simple  ' 
lages,  combined  with  a  little 
serve  it,  and  with  a  little  perfui 
more  agreeable. 

Prep.  1.  Fro^^HEMHKn, 
moss,  soaked  mHNRHRor : 
and  after  being  drained,  and  p 
clean  napkin,  dissolved  by  b 
water,  q.  s.  The  decoction  is  si 
cambric,  and  when  nearly  cold 
about  -ird  or  ith  of  its  volume  of 
or  other  scented  spirit,  with  th 
tion  of  a  few  drops  (5  or  6)  o 
Sometimes  a  little  brandy  is  ad 
cilagc,  and  when  it  is  intended : 
as  is  common  with  home  man 
spirit  is  frequently  omitted  alt 
of  the  prepared  moss  is  folly  en 
of  strained  decoction,  if  rightly 

2.  From  quince  seed  boiled  i 
last  i  oz.  yields  nearly  {  pi 
decoction. 

8.  Pale  gum  arabic  (picked] 
water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  pure  water,  8  i 

4.  Gum  arable,  8i  oz. ;  watt 
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■dlnoM  at  flnt  ocearaoned  c 
Ihj  agitation  j  the  neit  da;  de- 
r  pnttion.  All  of  the  nbove  an> 
uid  keep  weH. 

ad.)     Onm   tngicaiitb.  It   il> 
poof  apirit,  3  ou. ;  otto  or  Ton 
oante  ti  hoon,  and  itTsiii. 
oa.;  hot  water  (that  will  barclj 
lBg«r  to  ba  held  in  it  withoat 
:  iBfdae  in  a  covered  jag  or  buia, 
Hit  the  liqnid,  and  ai  loon  ai  cold, 
!  ^drit   (or  bnmdj  or  Cologne 

ilioa   ia  naed   b;  Udies  and  1)t 
Sir  aUItening   the   hair,  au* 
Inulj  and  remain  in  p1ac« 
bo'  by  moiitcning  tbe  linger 
■ir  Ibroogh  them,  or  by  means  of 
c     See  POUILADE. 
E.     Sec  CAXflOKio  Aeis. 
M.     See  Fat  and  Oiu. 
HITE.     See  Wain  Pibuints. 
Qa«  or  vapour  in  an  inmndcscent 
li^t  emitted   from  piirc  Batne  is 
tcble ;  illaminatiiig  pown  being 
Ij  dependent  npon  the  presence  of 
See  luranriTiON,  and  below, 
■n.      The  riponrs  of  metolllc 
somnauieatc    rolonn   to   Ahidci. 
riatic  colonn  of  wmie  metals  iltc 
a,  and  their  exhibition  forms  a 

flamea  are  generally  produced  by 
on  of  alcohol  ur  rectiSol  spirit 
nlla  in  fine  poivder.  In  this 
colour  ii  communicated  by  borti- 
hloridc  of  copper ;  a  bed  one  by 


dark  bock  gronnd.  They  leave  after  Inrning, 
if  properly  prepared,  no  a«h  whatever.  Paper 
prepared  with  the  salt  of  potasia  gives  a  flash 
of  VIOLET  Same,  that  prepared  with  the  soda 
■alt  tbe  cbaractcriitic  iellow  flame,  and  that 
with  chlorate  of  bar;  ta  a  very  beantiful  dbeen 
light.  The  chlorate!  of  atrontiam,  lithium, 
and  calcium,  when  thus  ignited,  gives  intense 
colours.  The  yioutt-hliie  flame  of  copper  is 
well  Been,  even  with  the  chloride  of  that  metal, 
while  paper  soaked  in  nitrate  of  poCoua  shows 
the  potassium  flame  better  than  if  the  cblorato 
bo  used.  '  tiun-paper'  prepared  with  a  veir 
weak  solution  of  chloride  or  chlorate  of  tliol- 
liuiD  shows  the  chnmi^tciistic  8frii;-qbieh 
flame  of  tliat  mutul  wIUi  great  disliuctneaa. 
Chlorate  of  bariuui,  beiog  an  artiele  of  com- 
mercc,  may  be  cuiploji^  for  the  preparation 
oftho  other  chlorateu,  it  bein;  merely  neces- 
sary to  add  to  this  salt  in  solution  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  sulphate  or  carbon- 
■  of  the  metal  whose  chlorate  is  desired, 
instance,  in  order  to  make  'chlorate  of 
copper,'  IS'l  gr.  of  chlorate  of  barium  being 
dissolved  io  hot  distilled  wster,  a  boiling  solu- 
tion containin(^  12'5  gr.  of  pure  crystallised 
anlphate  of  copper  is  tu  bo  added  to  it.  Inso- 
luble white  'tnlphutc  of  baryt.i'  foils,  while  the 
solution,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  the 
chlorate  in   cryatalu.     See  FlUES,  Prao- 


r.bs 


tin    . 

nd  iU  saltj. 

la.     Menra.  Church  nnd  Crooki 

deKribcd  a  mode  of  exhibiting 
iotic  Barnes  of  tbe  metals  uhich 
adapted  for  the  lecture-table.' 
made  in  the  same  way  as  ■  gun- 
be  soaked  in  solutiauH  of  the  ehle- 
lUbrent  metals,  dricil  with  care. 
f.  A  good  "gun-paper"  for  the 
pnpared  by  soaking  etripi  of 
nng-paper  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
I  pirti  oil  of  vitriol  with  5  parts 
•od,  both  by  meuure.  The  strip;, 
oat  of  the  arid,  shoald  be  washed 
d,  and  then  with  Iiot  rain  or  di.4- 
till  the  washings  are  no  longer 
tatte.  The  tolntlons  of  the  nic- 
Mcd  not  ba  very  strong ;  bat  if 
IB,  the  strips  of  '  gnu-paper'  will 
ly  and  completely  suturatod  with 
a  nine  of  tbe  chlorates  attract 
m  the  air,  it  u  better  to  dry  the 
nd  with  them  hcfbrc  the  fire  pre- 
btng  them.  Tbe^  are  shown  to 
i|B  when  a  atrip  is  loosely  cram- 
<  aplW,  U^l«d  quickly  nt  one 
tln«B  np  faita  the  air  against  a 


iCHsr,  4c. 

yjiASTISL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conduct- 
iug  power  of  the  diflureut  materials  employed 
for  clothing  varies  considerably.  A  thermo- 
meter surrounded  with  cotton  woid,  and  heated 
by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  took  1046 
seconds  to  l'>sc  135'  Fabr..  when  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  melting  ice;  but,  under  the  same 
cireumBtanees,  when   sheep's  wool    was  em- 

"lyed,  1118  seconds  elapsed  before  a  like 
iking  of  the  thermometer  took  place  ('  Pliil. 
Tr-ana.p'  17B:J);  thus  showing  the  greater  con- 
ducting power  of  the  former,  und  consequently 
the  superiority  of  tlic  latter  substance  for  the 
manufacture  of  warm  clothing.  But  the  chief 
udvautage  of  wool,  as  an  artiele  of  under- 
clothing. de]i:Dd9  Icsi  upon  its  actual  power  of 
conducting  heat  than  itd  peealiar  texture. 
Flannel  acts  us  a  gentle  st'iinuluK  on  the  skin, 
and  exercises  the  most  beoaScial  action,  by  keep- 
ing the  pores  clean,  and  in  a  Btatc  most  favor- 
able to  iierspiratiou.    This  action  in  a  specius 

"  friction  eimiUr  in  character,  although  iufe- 
ir  in  degree,  to  that  of  the  common  flesh- 
bru»h  or  liorsc-hair  glm-c,  so  long  employed  as 
a  skin  stiinuhnt.  Flannel  bus  lUso  the  advan- 
tage of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as  soon  us 
omitted,  and  allowing  its  vratery  i«rtiou  to 
pass  off  into  Ibe  atmosphere  almost  as  soon  as 
Ibmied,  hut  this  is  not  the  case  ivith  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics.  Tlie  different  clfectB  of 
flaunel  and  linen  are  particularly  susceptible 
during  brisk  exercise.  When  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  the  fonucr,  thoogh  perspiration  lio 
neaasariiy  iucreaaed,    the   pcnpiieil    VUUci 
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■toiiiach  ire  Mcretcd  in  a  bed 
erercise  an  antaneptlc  and  digi 
the  food,  bj  wbieh  it  it  ipeef 
magma  tbat  it  little  liable 
change  whilst  in  the  bodj; 
rorene  ii  the  esse,  fei  menU 
mences,  and  the  itomacb  and 
cera  become  diitendcd  with  | 
well-known  symptoms  of  flttt 
loped  in  rapid  sacces»ion.  ' 
gas  thns  accnmnlated  in  the 
often  enonnous.  An  ordinal 
fermentation  yields  abont  G0( 
of  gas,  and  many  vegetables  y 
(Dr.  Hales.)  It  is,  therefore, 
prising  that  so  much  inoonTei 
felt  when  the  food,  instead  of 
and  assimilated,  rnns  into  tbi 


freely  passes  oif  throngh  the  flannel,  and  the 
skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If  the  same 
exercise  bo  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspiration, 
as  in  the  fonucr  case,  is  indeed  also  increased, 
bnt  the  perspired  matter,  instead  of  being  dis- 
persed into  the  atmosphere,  remains  upon 
the  linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  but  gives  a  dissgreeable  sensation. 
From  this  property  of  flannel,  persons  who 
wear  it  next  the  skin  seldom  catch  cold 
from  changes  of  temperature,  even  though 
perspiring  profusely  ;  bat  in  similar  cases, 
when  Unon  or  calico  shirts  are  worn,  chilli- 
ness immediately  comes  on,  followed  by 
sniffling,  sneezing,  and  cough,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objeetious  riiised  against  the 
use  of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices, 
ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  and  are  un- 
deserving of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  In 
a  fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  England, 
every  person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next 
the  skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flnuncl 
reaching  below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not 
1)0  discarded  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has 
passed,  but  its  use  should  l>o  continued  all 
the  year  round;  for  in  reality,  flannel  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  required  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  because  persons  perspire  more  freely 
in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  susceptible  of  cold,  while  at  thnt 
period  of  the  year  their  clothing  is  leas  capable 
of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  draughts  of  cold 
air,  moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persons 
of  delicate  constitutions,  and  all  others  who 
from  their  habits  of  body  or  life  perspire 
freely,  or  are  much  exposed,  should  wear 
flannel. 

In  washing  flannels,  it  is  recommended  that 
they  should  only  be  put  into  warm  water, 
by  which  method  their  colour  will  be  pre- 
served, and  they  will  be  prevented  from 
shrinking. 

FLASH.  Prep,  From  burnt-sugar  colouring, 
1  gall. ;  fluid  extract  of  capsicum  or  essence  of 
Cayenne,  ^  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong 
flcry  taste.  Used  to  colour  spirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the 
brewers*  druggists, and  labelled  'isinqlass  and 
BURNT  snoAK.' 

FLASKS.  The  late  lamented  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Fownes  sugpgestetl  the  employment  of 
Florence  oil-flasks  as  cheap  substitutes  for  re- 
torts, receivers,  digesters,  and  some  other 
vessels  used  for  chemical  purposes.  His  plan 
was  to  cut  the  nock  smoothly  round  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  softening  it  in  the  flame  of  a 
good  argand  gas-lamp,  to  turn  over  the  edge 
so  as  to  form  a  lip,  or  border.  The  neck  will 
then  bear  a  tight' fitting  cork  without  split- 
ting. 

FLATTILiarCE.    Syn,  Flatulexct,  Wind. 
In  pathology,  a  morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    Its  most  commoti  ca.\]Ae  \  axe  csu»Qni\Rn^T.<&!Q 
li  lodigostioii.    When  the  natural  ^mda  oi  t\ui  )yi^Q&VT\s\^Mx  Sa 


fermentation. 

The  treatment  of  flatulency 
in  the  selection  of  proper  i 
Oleracoous  vegetables,  peas^beai 
potatoes,  and  indigestible  fruit 
cially  avoided,  as  well  as  the  n: 
titles  of  weak  or  warm  liqc 
should  consist  principally  of  ai 
fully  but  not  over-cooked,  ¥t 
quantity  of  good  mealy  potat< 
whole),  and  good  wheatcn  mi 
rately  seasoned  with  common 
The  most  suitable  beverages 
water,  and  a  little  good  brand; 
with  water.  The  healthy  ton« 
mav  be  re-established  bv  the 
tonics,  bitters,  and  mild  aperie 

To  relievo  the  fit  of  flutulem 
and  aromatics,  as  black  pepper 
permint,  ginger,  cinnamon,  Isv 
spices,  may  be  had  reconrse  1 
peppermint  conlial,  or  of  bran< 
voured  with  peppermint  or  ginj 
and  eflicient  remetlv.  A  few  c 
of  ether,  with  a  little  tincture 
spirit  of  sal  volatile,  seldom  fal 
See  Dyspepsia. 

FLAVOURUrO  SUBSTAVa 
8ENCR,  Oil  (Volatile),  Spice,  W 

FLAX.    See  Linen,  Linseed 

FLEA.  This  troublesome  li 
the  Pulex  irritant  of  Linnsras, 
the  Suctoria,  or  fourth  order  < 
Its  favorite  haunts  are  our 
clothing,  and  its  most  prodnc 
places  are  in  the  '  fine '  which  cs 
allow  to  accumulate  undemei 
Cold,  light,  perfumes,  and  v 
inimical  to  its  propagration. 

FLESH.      Syn,    Caso^  L. 
substances  of  animals ;  the  sd 
tions  of  the  body,  as  distingm 
bones  and  fluids.     See  FlBSlN, } 

Flesh-brash.  This  simple  inil 
for  exciting  the  cutaneous  axed 
which  liave  the  bristles  set  on  i 
are  «ji\AemRA.l^<&  \MalL    The  lies 
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vsh.  Thoie  nyumf actured  b j 
md  Moore,  in  imitetinn  of  the 
or  mitten,  ere  saperior  to  all 
(  alMence  of  both  fleah-biush 
^  toiwel  woimd  round  the  hand 
nfee.  See  Fuonov. 
Fit. 


A  flat  fiih,  rerj  like  the 
iller,  and  of  more  obseore 
fT  oommon  about  the  British 
fed  in  the  Xorthem,  Baltic,  and 
KSA.    Ita  fleah  is  rerj  whole- 

Bb      Fauva,  L.      The   finely 
'  meal  of  bread  corn,  and 

of  the  leg^uminosaB.  That 
ily  aa  '  floor'  in  this  country  ia 
pringTarietieaof  Triticum  ra/- 
»  wheat). 

H  Tarietiea  of  flour  there  are 
ng  chiefly  on  the  amount  of 
'  eontain,  and  the  relative  fine- 

throogh   which  they  are 


Pabtbt  FLorx;  Fa- 
n,  F.  lEMixiB  Tumci.  The 
uiicd  from  the  meal  produced 
iding  of  wheat  between  sharp 
■  of  a  aieve  of  64  wires  to  the 

Thm  remunder  of  the  flour  of 
Bg,  obtained  by  means  of  a 
dere.  Used  for  making  house- 
fc  IB  mostly  reground  for  the 

he  fineat  part  of  the  flour,  ob- 

rindiog    'middlings'   betweeu 

Uted  by  the  bakers  for  their 

bread. 

lie  ooarae  flour,  from  which  tlie 

B  nited.     Uned  for  making  sea  i 

igerbiead,  and  to  fatten  poultry 

yunBOLD  TLOUB.  This  is  usn- 
ilyonce,  and  sifted  to  ^tlis  of 
the  wheat 

I  norm  is  ground  and  sifted 
the  weight  of  the  wheat. 

io  Mr.  Aocnm,  thirty- two  ])ock8  ' 
he  London  mills  yield,  of  Hour  ' 
Qnd,  8  parts ;  and  bran  (furfur  , 
Is;  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  being 
afing. 

0  Mr.  Hard,  miller,  of  Dartfonl, 
Fereira,  the  wheat  having  been 
unal  way,  is  allowed  to  remain 
of  meal  for   some  time  b<>fore , 
oeh  removes  the  heat  caused  by  j 
id  enables  the  miller  to  obtain  i 
id  the  baker  a  better  quality, 
ri'  JmnwdiBtnlj  it  ia  ground. 
IM  «C   dwiing  ia  by  a  wire 
Ulf  ft  Mrtain  number  of  sheets 
BBtBi  or  flnaneM,  which  cylinder 

II  krfr  InMbsv  mttmched  to  a , 


qnndle  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  cy- 
linder, and  Uid  out  so  as  to  gently  touch  the 
wire.  This  cylinder  is  fed  by  a  'shoe'  with 
the  meal;  then  the  'flour'  and  'oflal,'  afle^ 
parsing  through  the  wire  in  this  way,  are 
divided  by  wooden  partitions  flxed  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder."  «*  The  produce  of 
the  wheat- meal  dressed  through  the  wire 
machine  consists  of — 1,  Flour;— ^  White 
Stuff,  or  Boxings,  or  Sharps ; — 3,  Fine  Pollaid  i 
—4,  Coarse  Pollard,  or  Horse  PoUard; — 6, 
Bran.  The  2nd  product  (*.  e.  the  white  stuff  ) 
is  then  submitted  to  another  'dressing*  through 
a  fine  cloth  machine,  and  produces — 1,  Fine 
Middlings,  for  biscuits ; — 2,  Toppings,  or 
Specks;— 3,  Dustings; — 4,  Best  Polhird,  Tar. 
key  Middlings,  or  CkMurae  Middlings." 

T^Wi  of  the  Produce  of  One  Quarter  of  Wheat 
(  =  504  lbs.)    ByMr.  HaW). 

Flour 892  lbs. 

Biscuit  or  fine  middlings    .    .  10   ^ 

Toppings  or  specks    ....  8  » 
Best   pollard,   Turkey  p.,  or 

twenty-penny 15   m 

Fine  pollard 18   „ 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard  60  „ 

Loaa  by  evaporation  and  waste  11   „ 

604  „ 


Comp,  According  to  Vauquelin,  French 
wheat  flour  contains  about  lOg  of  water,  llj 
of  gluten,  71$  of  starch,  5f  of  sugar,  and  3$  of 
gum ;  and  the  water  of  the  dough  amounts  to 
about  50}.  The  quantity  of  the  bran  in  wheat 
ranges  under  2g. 

iVr.  This  article  of  food  is  very  frequently 
adulterated  both  by  the  miller  and  the  baker, 
as  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on 
bn.>a<L  Tbc  principal  physical  characteristics 
of  wlieat  flour  of  good  quality  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — it  has  a  dull  white  colour,  somewhat 
inclining  to  yellow; — it  exhibits  no  trace  of 
bran,  even  when  pressed  smooth  with  the 
baud,  or  with  a  polished  surface ; — its  cohesive- 
ness  is  so  great,  that  on  being  Rqneezed  in  the 
hand,  the  lump  in  nome  time  before  it  Iojhm  its 
shape  ;  —it  has  a  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
does  not  lose  more  than  from  h%  to  12J  by 
being  carefully  dried  in  a  stove.  The  smaller 
the  loM  in  thin  way  the  finer  is  the  quality, 
other  mutters  being  equul,  and  the  more 
eeouomicHl  in  use.     (See  below.) 

Tfiftn,  1.  Solution  of  ammonia  turns  pure 
wheat  flour  yellow  ;  but  if  any  other  corn  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown ;  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  still  darker 
brown. 

2.  Solution  of  potassa,  containing  about  12} 

of   caustic   alkali,  dissolves  pure  wheat-flour 

almoitt  (completely  ;  but  when  it  is  adulterated 

with  the  flour  of  the  leguminous  seeds  (beans, 

pcHs,  &€.),  the  ceUuloee  of  these  tubaUAfifia 
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remains  undissolved,  and  its  liexagonal  tissue 
is  readily  identified  under  the  microscope. 
Mineral  substances  (chalk,  plaster  of  Faiis, 
^ne  dust,  &c.)  are  also  insoluble  in  tins  test, 
and  appear  as  a  heavy  white  sediment. 

3.  Boilings  water  poured  on  the  sample 
causes  the  evolution  of  the  peculiar  odour  of 
pea  or  boan  flour  when  these  sutwtances  are 
present.  Bread  made  with  such  flour  evolves 
a  like  odour  on  being  toasted. 

4.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  poured  on  potato 
flour,  or  «n  wheat  flour  adulterated  with  it, 
develops  a  smell  of  rushes;  it  also  dissolves 
starch,  but  changes  the  colour  of  pure  wheat- 
flour  to  a  deep  violet. 

6.  Nitricacid  tarns  wheat  flour  of  an  orange- 
▼ellow  colour,  but  forms  a  stiff  and  tenacious 
jelly  with  potato  fecula,  the  colour  of  which  it 
does  not  alter. 

6.  A  portion  of  tlie  suspected  sample  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation  in  a  stoneware  retort, 
and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  receiver  con- 
taining a  little  water,  the  latter  is  found  to 
remain  perfectly  neutral  if  the  wheat  flour  is 
pure,  but  acqwres  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction 
when  beans,  pulse,  or  pea  meal  is  present. 
(Rodrigues.) 

7.  IViturate  800  grs.  of  the  sample  with  an 
equal  weight  of  clean  siliceous  sand,  and  after 
flvo  minutes  form  a  homogeneous  paste  with 
water ;  afterwards  further  adding  more  water, 
until  about  2  fl.  oz.  have  been  used.  The  fil- 
tered liquid,  treated  with  an  equal  quantibr  of 
a  strong  and  pure  aqueous  solution  of  iodine, 
develops  a  jHuk  colour,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears, when  the  specimen  examined  consists 
of  pure  wheat  flour;  but  assumes  a  deep -purple 
colour,  which  disHppcars  much  more  slowly,  if 
the  flour  is  adulterated  with  even  lOJ  of  fecula 
or  potato  flour.  This  test  succeeds,  not  only 
with  flour  and  meal,  but  also  with  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  &c.    (M.  Chevallier.) 

8.  The  milky  liquid  holding  the  starch  in 
suspension  (see  Anal.,  next  col.)  is  poured  into 
a  small  conical  glass,  and  left  at  rest  for  some 
time;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  dec-anted,  and 
any    remaining    water   carefully   sucked    up 
with  a  pipette,  and  the  whole  left  for  some 
time,  in   order  that  the  deposit  may  harden. 
The  upper  gray  layer  is  next  removeid  with  a 
teaspoon,  and  the  harder  and  stiffer  second 
layer  left  undisturbed  until  it  becomes  quite 
solid  by  drying.     When  in  this  state,  it  may 
be  upset  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  upon  a  lump 
of  dry  plaster.    The  fecula  or  potato  starch 
(if  any  is  present),  being  heavier  than  that  of  | 
whea^  forms  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  estimated  in  the  following 
manner : — The  operator  cuts  from  the  apex  of 
the  little  cone  above  mentioned  a  slice,  which 
he  triturates  only  for  a  short  time  in  an  agate 
mortar  (one  of  glass,  or  porcelain,  or  wedg- 1 
wood-ware,  will  not  do),  and   he   tests  that  j 
with  aqueous  solution  of  iodine.     If  it  turns 
blue,  it  is  fecula.    Another  slice  is  treated  in  I 
the  same  manner,  until  the  opuratoT  com«^s  \a^ 


tiie  wheat  sfcareh,  wbich*  ia  t 
stance,  is  not  affected  by  the  si 
ci  ioffine.  This  diflierenoe  of  h 
two  apeciea  of  itarch  with  iodi 
f  rictioB  ef  the  pestle  and  ■ 
suffident  to  ^ride  or  tear  the  i 
particles  of  the  potato  stait 
become  blue  when  treated 
iodine,  ^e  particles  of  whea 
contrary,  are  not  disaggregate 
ment,  aiid  bring  therefore  pp 
envelope^  are  not  acted  upon  b 
iodin^  or,  at  mest^  assume  onl 
(M.  Bobine.) 

a  Wheat  flour  adulterated 
Paris,  ground  bonea,  chalk,  s 
has  a  higher  specific  gravity  t 
the  pure  fiour.  This  may  I 
tainei  by  any  person,  by  fiiUo 
with  some  pure  flour,  and  tfaei 
sample.  "A  vessel  which  ni 
of  wheat  flour  will  contain  1 
(potato  flour),  and  hence  "th 
this  adulteration  may  be  ei 
(Ure.) 

10.  If  to  a  sample  of  whea 
a  solution  of  potassa,  contaici 
the  pure  alkali,  the  granules  < 
Or  of  bean  meal,  or  pea  meal,  ] 
will  acquire  4  or  5  times  their 
whilst  those  of  the  pure  whea 
scarcely  afiVcted  by  it.  This 
perceptible  under  a  microscope 
2  parts  of  liquor  of  potassa  (Ph 
of  distilled  water  form  a  mixta 
for  the  above  purpose. 

11.  By  means  of  the  min 
mixture  of  the  cheaper  feci 
with  wheat  flour  is  readily  c 
characterisdc  appearance  of  th( 
and  when  the  adulteration  exec 
its  extent  may  be  readily  estim 
siderable  accuracy.  As  the  ran 
tion  is  generally  from  12{  to 
thod  is  aj>plicable  in  the  great 
cases.' 

Analysis,  The  value  of  wIm 
aliment  depends  tipon  the  qoai 
8U}:ar,  starch,  and  phosphate  of 
contains ;  and  its  superiority  or 
the  grains  of  the  other  cereab 
its  containing  a  lurger  proporti( 
and  last  of  these  substances  1 
The  quantitative  analytis  of 
simple,  and  may  be  easily  made 
acquainted  with  clKUiistry,  by  s( 
instructions  below : — 

a.  Make  1000  grs.  of  the  i 
dough  with  a  little  water,  let  it 
and  then  gently  knead  it  in  sue 
until  the  starchy  particles  are 
moved-  Collect  the  portion  (e) 
the  band,  drain  off  the  water, 
piece  of  filtering  or  blotting  ; 
times  doubled,  and  set  it  aside. 
>>  ^«&«^an  ^^uAc&  A<MU.«i(i 


il  vraten  omplojcd  in  the 

4t  the  siupended  pardoa 
■  aoAcient  time  pour  off 
1  tbrow  the  whole  of  tho 
■ed  paper  Alter,  plued  in  » 
>  reii>o*«  the  partion  ad- 
■m  of  the  Teuel  bj  meuu 
•«ketv  tbat   iwne  mat  ba 

I  dac*nt«d  liquid,  u  well 
the  filter,  notil  it  beeomn 
tbroogli  ■  piece  of  weighed 


>f  aloobot,  and  filter,  ob- 
a  paper  filter  clean  wiLh  a 
tfae  aolntioD  baa  passed 
■ubatance  on  the  paper  is 
IK  and  eim,  and  miut  be 
Kqaent  digestion  in  water, 
ipocation,   the  two  may  be 

diatil    off  the  apint  fn>m 


^ancea  edoced  ai  above,  bj  a 
faigb  them.    The  wtight  of 

be  tabea  with  Chat  uf  tho 
■M  about  the  lanie  oatritive 
»Daa  it  hai  been  auerted  by 
(  tha  foniuT  anbatance  ii  in 
L  not  ■Ibumen.     By  diviiJlng 

bj  10,  the  per-ccutagc  taIuo 

obtained.  The  pii-ors  of  fil- 
plojed  ahould  be  csrefally 
1  before  n«iiif  them,  and  the 
Mat  ahaatd  lie  employe]  for 
that  to  which  they  will  be 
mi  in  the  dryinz  of  the  «ub- 

tmm  the  opvntions. 
FC  tDcthod  of  aacertaitiia^;  the 
ujr  aample  of  dour  un  ku  or- 
Bffa  not  (trictly  sccumti'.  ap- 
ciently  to  the  truth  for  all 
tt,  and  ia  well  adapted  to  the 
iker  and  large  purchnMr.  In 
Q  only  be  nMeaaary  to  perform 
f  the  proceaa  (a),  which  will 
ntage  of  the  mait  imuorUDt 
the  floor;   the    i 

1  what  hat  been  already  •tatrd 
n  Bbiaii,  it  may  be  nsuful  tu 
poand  of  the  bent  Ronr.  from 
d  wheat,  will  take  10  A.  oz.  «( 
t  into  ordinary  dough,  or  H  fl. 
oto  hicad  dough.  Under  the 
ly  act>^  •  uck  of  floor  (±80  11k.) 
a  Mdnce  80  loave*  (quartern 
Xlha«iiriitDt  which,  within 
U«  UmI,  WW  to  be  4  lbs. 
At&  pcMnt  time   fnlly  92 
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honert  weight  ii  given;  bnt  ai  the  latter  ia 
rarely  the  caaa,  and  the  bread  ia  frequently 
'■Uck'  or  '  andar- baked,'  and  thoa  contuna 
more  water  than  gtiod  bread  ought  to  do,  a 
innch  larmier  product  is  commoDty  obtained. 
The  douifh  lines  about  fth  of  its  weight  in 
baking,  if  in  batchei ;  but  fiilly  ith,  if  baked 
in  aiuall  loavei,  and  placed  in  the  oven  Mpa- 
ntely.  The  best  bread  contuns  about  Utiu  of 
ita  weight  of  added  water ;  and  common  bread, 
often  much  more  than  ith.  The  proportioo  of 
water  in  the  London  bread  has  greatly  in- 
creased during-  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  tha 
introdnction  of  the  fraudulent  plan  of  making 
the  dough  with  rice  jelly  or  moM  jelly.  Thii 
is  tbe  reason  why  the  bread  of  some  bukera 
■nffera  such  a  tosa  of  weight  in  a  few  honn 
iing  taken  from  the  oven.  A  4  lbs.  loaf 
of  bread  purchased  from  a  baker  at  Lambeth, 
after  remaining  ou  the  sideboard  of  a  sitting- 
far  24  hours,  wag  found  to  have  lost  no 
leas  than  6^  oz,  by  evaporation,  and  in  two 
days  longer  its  interior  cells  were  covered  with 
green  monld,  and  the  whole  iraa  nulit  for  food. 
The  bakers,  aware  of  these  facts,  are  particu- 
larly careliil  nut  to  bake  mare  bread  than  they 
can  diapoae  of  whitsl  'new,'  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  to  weigh  their  bread  before 
telling  it,  wben  it  is  mure  than  10  or  12  hours 
aid,  althon^h  they  are  liable  to  be '  fined'  Ibr 
such  a  nsfuud.  See  Bbb&d,  CiXBS,  Fa&iHi, 
&c,  alto  beleu. 
JU>at,  Baked.  Sifn.  Fabiva  tobti,  F.  tbi- 
CI  Toaii,  L.  ^np.  Prom  wheat  floor, 
carelolly  baked  io  a  '  shtck '  oven,  nntil  it  ac- 
qoires  a  palc-bufF  hue.  Astringent;  used  to 
make  fcxid  for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhtaa. 
See  FaBiHA. 
Floor,  Barley  (Prepared).  Syn.  Yutait. 
DEUKi  PREriaiT*.  h.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.) 
rom  barley  Hour,  compressed  into  a  tin  cy- 
linder until'  the  vessel  is  2-3rda  full,  which  is 
then  suipfntled  at  the  upper  part  of  a  still 
2-3nls  filled  with  water,  snd  after  tho  'head' 
is  fitted  on,  the  water  is  kept  boiling  for  30 
boun  (2  days  of  15  hours  each).  Lastly,  the 
upper  layer  being  removed,  the  rest  is  r^nced 
to  powder,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

nonr.    Bailed.     SgH.    TBiTicisa,    Fibiba 

From  Sne  floor,   tied 

linen  cloth  as  tight  as  possible,  and 


,  fomiud  round  it, 

to  prevent  tlic  water  soaking  into  it  whilst 
boiling ;  it  i«  then  lulled  for  a  ktng  tJme,  and 
when  cold,  it  ID  divided  into  small  oblong 
pieces.  For  me,  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  grinding  or  grating  it|  and  is  then  prepared 
like  nrrow-niot.  It  fi>rnia  a  good  diet  for 
children,  in  diarrhtca,  &c, ;  and  as  il  may  be 
easily  preiiarcd  at  home.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  Iree  from  adulteration. 

Plonr,  Jones's  Patent,     Prrp.    " ''■'''- 


t*1t^«Mb,an  JTBdaeed bj  the    dried  aoar,  I  cwt.j  tartaric  acid,  lO^ol.'.tlUl 
Jw*  «*  ^  of  Ocm,  wbea/tboroaghly;  afUr  2  or  3  days,  add,  of  UcU- 
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bonate  of  soda,  12  oz.;  lump  sugar,  i  lb.; 
common  suit,  li  lb.;  mix,  and  pans  the  com- 
pound through  the  '  dressing-machine.'  It  is 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  infnr<edients 
should  be  perfeitly  dry,  and  separately  reduced 
to  fine  powder  before  adding  them  to  the  flour. 
By  simply  mixing  it  with  cold  water,  and  at 
once  baking  it,  it  produces  light,  porous 
bread. 

Ohi,  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  pay  a 
passiing  tribute  to  the  excellence  and  useful- 
ness of  Jones's  Patent  Flour.^  It  is,  indeed, 
invaluable  in  every  household,  as  Airnishing 
the  means  of  producing,  with  great  economy, 
and  extemporaneously,. not  merely  cakes,  pud- 
dings, pastry,  and  fancy  bread,  but  the  '  staff 
of  life'  itftelf,  household  bread,  of  a  purity, 
flavour,  and  lightness,  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with 
in  that  purchased  of  the  bakers. 

Flour,  Sewell'i  Patent.— a.  (No.  1.)  Flour, 
1  sack  (280  lbs.) ;  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*14),  45  OK. ;  mix,  by  adding  the  acid  in  a 
'  spray.*— 4.  (No.  2.)  to  tlie  hist,  add  (expertly) 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  89  oz. ;  mix  thoroughly, 
and  pass  the  whole  through  a  sieve  or  '  dress- 
ing machine.' 

Obs.  This  flour  is  used  as  the  last,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  inferior  in  quality.  No.  1  will 
keep  5  weeks.  No.  2  will  keep  a  month. 
Jones's  flour  will  keep  good  in  a  dry  place  for 
years.  If  No.  1  is  alone  employed  for  the 
dongh,  to  each  pound  of  the  flour,  63  grs.  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  salt,  q.  s.,  must  be 
added.  The  patentee  claims  for  Ids  invention 
the  merit  of  the  soda  and  acid  l>eing  converted 
into  culinary  salt  in  the  process  of  mixing  up 
the  flour  and  baking  the  doagh.^ 

FLOWERS.  Sj/H.  Flores,  L.  These  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  ornaments  of  our  gardens 
and  our  dwellings  are  too  highly  esteemed  by 
all  classes  of  the  community  to  require  any- 
thing in  favour  of  their  cultivation  to  be  said 
here.  Our  remarks  will,  therefore,  chiefly 
refer  to  their  collection,  improvement,  and 
preservation. 

*  Full'  or  '  double  flowers,'  or  those  in  which 
the  internal  organs  become  petal;*,  are  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  *  single  flowers'  of  the 
corresponding  species  and  varieties,  that  their 
production,  with  tolerable  case  and  certainty, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  both  the 
professional  and  amateur  florist.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  having  this  object  in  view, 
among  which  are  the  following: — 1.  The  use 
of  the  best  seed  only,  but  not  before  it  is  at 
least  3  or  4  years  old.— 2.  The  selection  of  the 
outer  row  of  seed  only,  and  its  careful  prcsen'a- 
tion  intact  for  at  least  2  seasons  before  sowing 
it.  We  are  assured  that  this  method  is  parti(>u- 
larly  successful  with  dahlias. — 3.  The  removal 
of  the  plants  to  a  shady  sitimtion  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  develop  themselves,  and 
stinting  them  with  water  and  nourishment  for 
a  few  weeks.  In  tliis  method  a  few  only  of 
the  buds  are  permitted  to  mature ;  the  rest 
'  See  Umfexmevtu)  BuLKU. 


being  supped  off  with  a  paii 
early  as  possible.— 4.  The  use  d 
a  acanty  supply  of  water  until 
partly  developed,  when  wat« 
abundance,  with  or  without  ti 
little  Uquid  manure. 

To  hasten  the  '  blooming'  d 
conmion  practice  with  tlie  gai 
them  in  as  small  pots  as  is  eons 
healthy  eustence,  and  rarefiiUi 
planting  them  to  larger  pots,  i 
before  their  usual  time  of  bloM 
on  the  point  of  flowering,  if  i 
larger  pot  and  a  richer  ami,  in 
meuces  making  roots  and  lei 
embryo  flowers  either  wholly 
develepment  is  checked  until  1 
of  their  production  has  pawed 
The  following  liquid  has  been 
advantage  to  promote  the  vigo 
the  early  flowering  of  planti 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  4  os. ;  nil 
2  oz. ;  su^rar,  1  oz. ;  hot  water, 
I  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  I 
put  8  or  10  drops  of  this  liqnit 
of  a  hyacinth  glass  or  jar,  for 
plants,  changing  the  water  < 
days.  For  flowering  plants  in  ] 
must  be  added  to  the  wate. 
them.  The  preference  shoulc 
rain  water  for  this  purpose, 
under  the  name  of  liquid  gnai 
in  the  same  manner. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  in  i 
a  considerable  time,  by  keep 
moist  atmosphere.  WlifU  gi 
parent  stem,  the  lai^e  amount 
from  the  surface  of  their  leaves 
for  by  an  equivalent  proportic 
supplied  by  the  roots;  but  i 
plucked,  the  evaporation  fmmt 
tinues,  while  the  supply  of  mmx 
To  supply,  in  part,  this  loss  c 
evaporation,  has  arisen  the  ah 
prai*tice  of  placing  flowers  in  wi 
mutilated  stems  possess  a  far  is 
sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  the 
their  decay  is  only  deferred  fo 
preserve  them  more  effectually 
render  their  existence  less  epbe 
surround  them  with  a  nioiiit  i 
which  the  loss  of  water  from  i 
their  leaves  will  ho  reduced  U 
l)ossible  amount.  '*  It  is  now  i 
ago  since  we  flrst  saw,  in  the  dn 
a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  dry  « 
dop^-days,  flowers  preserved  daj 
all  their  freshness  by  the  follovi 
trivance : — A  flat  dish  of  porcel 
poured  into  it.  In  the  water  s  ^ 
was  set ;  over  the  whole  a  beU-gl> 
i  with  its  rim  in  the  water,  llii** 
I  ca9c'  in  principle,  althongh  ififNii 
;  struction.  I1ie  air  tliat  mmn^A 
\be\u^cQuflned  beneath' the  bfD*g 
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vmpovr.    A*  &it  u  the  i 

t  nn  down  tlu  udei  of  tbc 

Dto  tin  dubt   utd  if  moaiu 

to  iodne  tlw  water  on  the 
cIl-glaM,  M  M  to  prerent  it« 
'  the  air  of  tlw  ntting-roinii. 
mand  the  floven  woold  hare 
mllj  damp.  We  rMommend 
to  aee  plent*  of  f  rMh  flowen 
oona  in  diy  weather  to  adopt 
he  cxperimeDt  cvi  be  trird  ij 
Itr  OTcr  a  row-hod  in  a  wnccr 
ndraer*)  Chnn.') 
id  bj  which  aoiiM  flowers  may 

manj  montJu  ii  to  rarrfulty 
OD  as  gathered,  ia  perri>ctlj 
■r,  and  aft«r  aDowing  them  to 
niBntM.  to  Mt  them  npright. 
I  in  the  nnwl  manoer  in  an 
lb*  gnni  gndnaUj  fumiB  a 
'Sag  on  the  lur&ce  of  tho 
1,  and  pTMerrea  their  dgan 

after  thej  Inve  become  drj 

maj  be  geoerallj  morf  or  lesa 
ning  th«n  hitf-wa;  ap  their 
t  water,  and  allowii^;  them  to 
til  it  oooli,  or  the;  huTi;  rcco- 
tlad  portion  of  the  itemi  miut 
■ad  Um  flowen  plac«d  in  clean 
thia  waj  a  grtat  number  of 
laj  h*  TOrtored,  but  there  are 
«  fngaciani  kind*,  on  which  it 

«  pradneed  in  winter  h;  taking 
■•(.orshrDbi.iu  the  tpring,  at 
tlw;  are  about  to  bod,  with 
own  *iril  earefdllj  preserved 
I,  and  placing:  them  npright  in 
lUelmai;  when,  with  the  wldi- 
■nh,  they  are  to  be  pat  into 
revKla*  and  placed  in  a  M^ne  or 
1  thej  mn*t  be  treated  in  the 
8j  tbi*  method,  in  tlic  month 
frnita  or  roeea  will  appear. 
m  poU  abiTDt  Hichoclinas  may 
I  hlomn  at  Chriihniu. 
tlj  initantancnnii  fliiireriiitt  of 
d  a  (nr  jeam  ago  by  M.  Hit. 
O^Aed  audience,  wa*,  we  tf- 
It  gi'iienited  by  frag- 
'   '  'n  tlic  monld 


theb 
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aboat  fire  or  (Ix  minntee,  and  the  plant!  being 
in  full  bloom  within  ten  minutes,  when  the 
blomoms  were  gathered  by  M.  Herbert,  and 
dirtribnted  amongrt  the  ladle*  preaeot.  With 
the  nwe  tree  the  exhibitor  wu  less  fortnnate. 
The  invention  may  prore  useful  where  ladies 
require  to  dcorate  their  drawing-rooms  or 
boudoirs  with  the  beauties  of  the  llonl  worUI 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  than  they  can 
otherwise  be  obtnined.  It  mnat  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  thHt  the  plants  ere,  as  it  were, 
pirboiled  daring  the  process,  and  die  after  a 

The  cullection  and  preserratiou  of  flowers 
for  medicinal  purposes  and  distillation,  will 
be   found    noticed    under   Vkobtibl*  Sob- 

nower*,  ArtUdaL  The  beauty  and  falne 
of  these  pleoiung  articles  of  personal  decoration 
mainly  depend  upon  tlic  taste  and  ingenuity 
of  the  maker.  The  delicate  fingers  of  woman, 
and  her  ready  powors  of  imitation  and  inren- 
tion,  combined  with  her  natural  affection  for 
the  chaile  and  beautiful,  have  enabled  her  th^ 
more  especially  to  eicel  in  this  manafacturs. 
The  productions  of  the  female  artificial  florists 
of  the  French  cajritol  are  justly  admired  every- 

The  French   employ  relvet,  kid,' and  Rn« 

mtiric  for  the  petals,  and  taffeta  fbr  the 
leaves.  Very  recently  thin  plates  of  Ueached 
whalebone  have  been  used  with  great  nic«esa 
'  r  some  portions  of  artjflcial  flowera. 

As  coloor*  and  stains,  the  following  are  em- 
ployed in  Paris  :— 

DLrE.  Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
the  acid  partly  nentralised  with  suit  of  tartar 

GulEN.  A  solution  of  distilled  verdigris. 

Liuc.  Liquid  arshil. 

Red,  Carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  salt 
of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

Violet.  Liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a  little 
rait  of  turf 
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D  rather  deep  boies  of  «nrden 
at  eorered  with  glans  shades. 
VBDOKed  by  pouring  over  the 
mall  ■'atering-pot,  a  liipiid 
[  to  the  ingredients  alrewly  in 
Md  m  great  beat,  as  wa*  shown 
:  Mao  or  Tapnnr,  which 
Itht  dndei,  and  allowed, 
IMM  tttrongb  a  SOI  "  ' 
littrttwaaliqitol 


Tlie  above  coloiirs  are  asnally  applied  to  the 
petals  with  the  finger. 

Flowers,  Syn.  Flokbs,  L.  Among  che- 
mist*, this  term  is  applied  to  various  pnlvirn- 
Icnt  Hulistances  obtuncd  by  subll  mutism,  as 
flowiTH  of  nntiiDony,  benzoin.  line,  snlphnr,  Ac. 
The  term  has  b^'cn  diwanlcd  from  modem 
chcmicul  U'lmenclatiiri',  but  is  still  commonly 
emploveil  lu  fiimiliar  lunRuige  and  trade. 

FLUID  CAK'FHOa.  Prtp.  (Sir  .1.  Mnrray.) 
From  camphor  (in  powder),  1  dr.  i  f  resldy  pre- 
cipitated carboiiitto  of  magnesia,  3  drs. ;  cold 
■listilled  water.  1  pint ;  the  iKiliitiiiti  is  eftrcted 
by  forcing  in  curhonii-  arid  g;u  ntidcr  pressure. 
I^'h  fL  ox.  eontuini>  3  grs.  of  c: 


n  magnciia. 


Ijce  EaSBNCB 


1 1>  gri>.  nf  carbiiDate  o 

FLUID  MAGHE'fllA.    %».    Lihuob  Mao- 

HESIX   CABBOmTU,    L.    M.  BICARHOKATia,    L. 

The  preparations   sold  under  tbu  name  ua 
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mere  Bolutions  of  f reftlily  precipitated  carbonate 
of  ma^icsia  in  w'utcr,  formed  by  means  of  car- 
bonic acid  gun,  under  powerful  prc9Hure,  and 
long  agitation.  Tliose  best  known  are  Sir  J. 
Murray's  and  Mr.  Dinneford*8,  eacb  fl.  oz.  of 
which  are  said  to  contain  about  17i  grs.  of 
the  carbonate,  but  their  actual  richness  in  the 
latter  seldom  exceeds  10  or  12  grs.,  and  by  tlie 
time  they  reach  the  consumer  is  often  as  low 
as  5  or  6  grs.  Koc(>ntly  precipitated  carbonate 
of  magnesia  placetl  in  a  bottle  or  other  suitable 
vessel,  which  is  then  filled  by  moans  of  a  soda- 
water  apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  readily  dissolves  on  slight 
and  cautious  agitation,  and  the  aerated  water 
becomes  satnratiHl  with  nmgnei«ia.  A  scniple 
of  carbonate  of  lungnesia  put  into  a  soda-wati^r 
bottle,  and  thus  treated,  is  all  taken  up  in 
frr>m  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the 
beverage  continues  beautifully  clear. 

FLUK'HEST.  A  species  of  thick  hasty- 
pudding  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice,  flavoured 
with  milk,  cream,  almcmds,  orange  flowers, 
lemons,  &c.,  according  to  fancy. 

Prep,  1.  (Dutch  FLrMMEBY.)  From  blanc- 
mange and  eggs,  flavoured  with  lemon  peel  and 
sweetened  with  sug^r. 

2.  (FRKNcn  FLUMMERY.)  From  eqiuil  parts 
of  blancmiinge  and  cream,  sweetened,  and  fla-  . 

voured.  'ThealKA'c  are  pouro<l  into  fonns,Qud  I  P«r^J   concentrated   sulphuric 
Ber\-ed  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirit,  cider,  kc.  \  ""«  »»  a  glass  retort,  apply  a  geotle 

3.  (A.T.nK»m80n.)  Take  oatmeal  or  gnmts,  I  ?>««  t*»e  evolved  gas  into  water" 
1  quart;  rub  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  i  layer  of  mercury.  Decompmdrion  c 
hot  water,  2  quarts;  and  let  the  mixture  stand  1 1>^'»'»?  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  stii^ 
until  it  becomes  sour ;  then  add  another  quart  I  drofluosilicic  acid  or  fluosilic  acid  Hi 
of  hot  water,  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve.  '  solution.  The  acid  liijuor  is  ntnl  ail 
Let  stand  till  a  white  sediment  is  depr)8ited,  |  lK)ta8sium  and  barium,  with  wImm 
decant  the  fluid  portion,  and  wash  the  sedi-  y»<^l<^«  nearly  insoluble  predpiUtcfc 
ment  with  cold  water.  This  is  now  to  l)e  FLUX.  S^n,  Fluxts,  Fluo^ 
boiled  with  fresh  water,  until  it  forms  a  !  ™«di*-'*»°^»  »  ter™  formerly  appfid  to 
mucilage,  stirring  the  whole  time.  A  light 
and  nutritious  food,  during  early  convales- 
cence. 


glan  and  nlioi,  far  whidi 
iveaerved  in  glaw  Tetielt. 
silver,   plHtuinm»  or  pare  gotti^^ 
used  to  keep  it  in.     It  is  higU^ 
stantaneoualy  destroying  the  lUi 
and  producing  deep  and  seriaia 
its  vapour  ia  pungent,  irritatiDg^ 
and  poisonoosL    With  the  Um 

form  TLUORIDBB. 

In  the  arte,  bydroAaatic  adA 
etching  on  glaaa. 

FLU'OBISES.    Componuds  off 
metals  and  other  basic  imdicak. 
of  the  metals  are,  with  the 
of  the   alkaline  metals,  insnlsbli 
while  the  fluorides  of  hydrogen 
silicon,  arc  gaseous^  condensing  at  al 
perature  to  volatile  liqaida. 

FLU'OBINE.     F.      5ya. 
An  element  that  has  not  yet 
owing  to  its  attacking  ana  o 
every  element  or  compound  that  ift 
been  exposed  to  it,  except  oxjgn. 
sumably  gaseous,  and  of  a  pale 
low  colour. 

FLU'OSILiaC  ACID.    Sfw. 

STLICOy    AKD    HTDBOOSX;     HT 

ACID.    Prep.  From  po«-dered  llnor 
siliceous  sand  or  powdered  gkni 


-' 


'  diseases  attended  with  a  copiooi 
diarrhcra  (flux),  dysentery  (blOQBT 


OP 


EngliKli  cholera  (bilious  flux), 
(white  flux),  &c.    Thesetenofsiii 
rent  among  the  vulgar.  •; 

Flux.  In  metallurgy,  &e.,  a  tcmif^ 
various  substances  of  easy  fnalalitj,vM 
added  to  others  which  are  more  rMh| 


FLU0H7DRIC  ACID.     See  Fluoride 

HYDROaEN. 

FLU'OKIDE  OF  HTDBOGEIT.     HF.     S^fn. 
Fluohydric  acid  ;  Hydrofluoric  acid  ;  A. 
UYDROFLUORICUM,  L.    An  at?id  (M)m posed  of  |  promote  their  fiision. 
hydrogen  and  fluorine.     It  was  discovered  by  i      Prep,     1.    (Blace  Flux.)    yitw  I  1 
Scheele,  but  was  first  obtained  in  a  ])ure  siiitc  i  crude  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar.  2  ptftil 
by  Qay-Lusaac  and  Thenard,  in  1810.  j  and  deflagrate,  by  small  quantitiei  it  a  ' 

Prep,  Pour  concentrated  sulphuric  aeid  on  •  in  a  crucible,  heated  to  duU  rednW 
half  its  weight  of  fluor  spar,  carefully  separ.iteil  '  product  consists  of  carbonate  of  \dtf0^^ 
from  siliceous  earth,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  \  with  charcoal  in  a  finely  divided  stato- 
The  mixture  must  bo  made  in  a  capacious  j  for  smelting  metallic  ores.  It  exerci** 
leaden  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  only  a]iplied,  i  ducing  action,  as  well  as  promotes  tl>* 
and  the  evolved  gas'  must  be  collected  in  a  It  must  he  kept  in  a  dry  corked  botfeJ^ 
leaden  receiver,  surrounded  by  ice.  2.    (Christison's   flux.)     Caih'*'* 

Prop., ^'c.  A  colouriess  fluid  below  59°  Fahr.,    soda  (cryst.).  8  parts;  chaivoal (in  *»  1 
which  speedily  evaporates  in  dense  white  fumes  j  1  part  ;*  heat  the  mixture  gradually  t*> 
when  exposed  to  the  air.     Its  affinity  for  water  '  Fo^*  reducing  arsenic, 
exceeds  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  combi-  !      3.  (CoKNisn  REDUcnra  TLUX.)   C*^ 
nation  with  that  fluid  is  accompanied  with  a  J  tar,  10  jwrt*;  nitre,  4  parts;  boiai^    ' 
hissing  noise,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  'triturate  together. 
it»  Bp, gr.  up  to  a  certain  pomt.    It  aUAxiVax     ^    ^^^tsiab. 


FLY— FOILS. 


6U 


trx-t     Same  u  black  tlvz, 
Bgnttion.     BcduoDg. 
>'■  t^irx.)     Cuboiute  of  po- 
lite ;    cjkuide  of  pDbusiam,  1 

n.I7X.)  Carbonile  of  lodi 
La  oE  potuainm.  eqml  part*. 
>  Abskxioub  Acto.  • 

from  lead^  8  jtttt ;  nldned 
ml,  of  each,  1  part;  all  id  flne 
uu&ted  weU  together.     Cuit 

jpx.}     See  dioM. 
■OB  S9IA1IILS.)    See  EKAiciLa. 
I     Bmui,  tditwr,  nitre,  sal-im- 
a  eklt,  UmcBtone,  glass,  9uar 
1  other  Batiabincus,  uv  ated  as 

•rg9- 

t  1»nt«  Kale,  imile  tartar  it 
)  ptvparatioD  of  flaxes;  on  the 
imercial  cream  of  tartar  or  bi- 

xnDiDon  bomc-flf  {Mutea  do- 
eoiui<lt!nible  annoyance  to  the 
weather,  a>  well  >■  dama^  to 
nitoie,  capedallj  to  [Ncture 
;,  mod  the  like.    Ttie  best  na; 

■  tbem  is  to  expose  on  a  platu 
'  the  miitare*  given  under  FlT 
).  Tha  bk)«-fl;  (Jfana  voia^ 
Iwr  iowcta,  may  be  k«pt  frDin 
t  bj  dmting  it  over  with  blsck 
•red  ginger,  or  any  other  spice, 
iog  ■  piece  of  paper  to  it  oo 
I  or  two  of  crea-^ote  has  been 
■[ncesma;  be  reailit;  washed  off 
lore  dressing'  tlie  moat. 

Bot  geneiallj  known,  that  toes 
I  tlunngh  a  netting  maJe  of  Hue 
X  wire,  even  tliough  the  mestiea 
di  apul,  unless  there  is  a  window 
iod  it.  This  affotds  us  a  read; 
dnding  the<e  iuseets  from  all  our 
>Uch  hare  wiudowa  only  on  one 
^  Kithout  keejHng  tlie  latter 
ti  merely  necestaij  to  have  an 
Httiiig  stretched  across  the  open- 
llkmrii  Hie*  may  abound  on  tbe 

■  wifl  venture  into  the  room  so 
IC  tinrever,  there  is  a  window  on 
ide   of   tbe   room,   they   will  fly 

Mting  immediately.  See  beU>K. 
B.  Those  jajHTs  which,  a  few 
■en  sold    about    Ak    strrvta  of 

Wth-TOioei  cries  of  •'  Ciitch 

nl  vfaich  might  bo  iccu  iu  n 
■•  tuvered  with  dead  and  dying 
i*pB«d  bv  rubbing  fact^tioiw  liini- 
«iu  of  paper.  It  wonld  W  diffi- 
■n  a  van  cruel  or  more  oRuii^ivt 
H  than  that  of  glueing  th< 


■  tOH 


\a^f^^b  tb»t  tmllad 


A].r. 


KOUSI,'  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
arwntc  in  ita  suhstanoe.  Thi*  paper  ii  kept 
wet  when  in  nie,  and  the  flies,  by  sipping  the 
moisture,  are  poisoned. 

nyPaltOB.  Fntp.  1.  Aitrongsolatian  of 
white  arsenic  (say  1  dr.  to  the  pint),  swset- 
ened  with  moist  su^r,  treacle,  or  honey.  Sold 
under  the  name  of  Flt  Watib.' 

2.  Treaciis  honey,  or  moist  sugar,  mixed 
with  about  -^th  their  weight  of  King's  yellow 

ObM,  Both  the  above  are  dangeroiu  prepa^ 
rations,  and  should  never  be  employed  where 
there  sre  children. 

3.  (Redwood.)  Quassia  chiiM  (amiU), }  oi.  ( 
water,  1  pint;  boil  10  miDutes.  strain,  and 
add  of  treacle,  4  oi.  "  Flies  will  drinll  tins 
with  avidity,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it" 

i.  Bhtck  pepper,  1  tcospoonfuli  brownsngar, 
2  teaspoonl'uls ;   crvam,  4  (easpoooJuli.    ijee 

Hy  Powder.    The  dark  gn^-coh)ared  p<Jw- 

der  (so-called    '  sutt-oilde')   obtained  by  tbs 
*  ee  eiposurs  of  metallic  arsenic  to  tbe  air. 
iied  with  sweety  it  is  used  to  kill  fliei. 
ny  Water.    See  Fli  Poiboh  (oiowr). 
FOILS.    These  are  thin  leaves  of  poliihed 
metal,  pluced  nndfr  precious  Atonea  and  pastes, 
'»  heighten  their  brilliaacy,  or   to  vary  the 
ffect.     Foils  were  formerly  mad^  at  copper, 
iuned  copper,  tin,  and  silvered  copper,  but 
the  last  is  the  one  wholly  naed  for  superior 
at  the  present  day, 

lis  are  of  two  descriptions ;— white,  for 
diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and — coloured, 
tbe  coloured  gems.  The  latter  are  pre- 
pared by  varnishing  or  lacquering  the  former. 
By  their  judicious  iije  the  colour  of  a  stone 
may  often  be  modified  and  improved.  Thus, 
by  placing  a  yullow  foil  under  a  green  stone 
tliat  turuB  too  mncli  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  one 
inder  a  atone  turning  too  much  on  the  crim- 
lon,  the  hues  will  be  brightened  and  enriched 

/Ve^.    1.  (CnrBtAi,  DiAMO.iii,  or  Wmii 

FOIL.) — a.  This  U  made  by  coating  a  plate  of 
co()pcr  with  a  layer  of  silver,  and  then  rolling 
it  into  alieets  in  the  llattiug  mill.  The  foil  is 
then  highly  polishei^  or  covered  with  crystal 

b.  Tlio  inside  of  the  socket  in  which  the 
atane  or  pint*  is  to  be  set  la  covered  with  tin 
foil,  by  mi'ans  of  a  little  stiff  gum  or  size; 
when  dry,  the  aurface  is  polisiied  and  the 
socket  heated,  anil  whilst  it  is  warm,  fiUctl 
with  quiirksilvor ;  after  n-pose  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  fluid  metal  is  piiun^  out,  and  tlie 
stoue  gently  fitted  in  its  phice:  lastly,  the 
work  is  well-fltled  round  the  stone,  to  prevent 
tlieiklliiy  belli);  ihakeu  out. 

c.  The  bottom  of  the  stone  is  coated  with  a 
film  of  ri':il  silver,  liy  preciplhiting  it  from  a 
soluliuu  of  the  nilrati'  iu  s^Hrit  of  ammonia,  by 
invaiis  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  cloves.'  This 
method  vastly  iucreaies  the  brilliancy  both  of 


toe 


FOMENTATION. 


real  and  fkctitiooB  gemn,  and  the  work  ia  very 
permanent. 

2.  (CoLOUBED  FOILS.)  The  following  for- 
xnole  produce  boaatiful  coloured  effects,  when 
Judicionslj  employed : — 

a.  (Amethynt.)  Lake  and  Prnasian  bine, 
finely  (oronnd  in  pale  drying  oiL 

b.  (Blue.)  Pmarian  bine  (preferably  Tnm- 
bnll's),  ground  with  pale,  quick-drying  oil. 
U»ed  to  deepen  the  colour  of  aapphires. 

0.  (Eagle  marine.)  Verdigris  tempered  in 
■hell-lac  varnish  (alcoholic),  with  a  little  Prus- 
sian  bine. 

d.  (Qamet.)  Dragon's  blood  dissoWed  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

0,  (Vinegar  garnet)  Orange  lake  finely 
tempered  with  shellac  varnish. 

/.  (Qreen.) — a.  From  pale  shell-lac,  dissolved 
in  alcohol  (lacquer),  and  tinged  green  by  dis- 
solving verdigris  or  acetate  of  copper  in  it. 

/3.  From  sesquifcrrucyanidc  of  iron  and  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  of  each,  i  oz, ;  ground  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  first  alone,  and  then 
with  gum  mastic  (clean  and  also  in  fine  pow- 
der), 2  oz.;  a  little  pyroxilic  spirit  is  next 
added,  gradually,  and  the  whole  again  ground 
until  the  mass  becomes  homogeneous  and  of  a 
fine  transparent  green.  The  beauty  increases 
with  the  length  of  the  grinding.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  bichromate  turns  it  on  the 
yellowish  green ;  that  of  the  salt  of  iron,  on 
the  bluish  green.  For  uho  it  is  to  be  thinned 
with  pyroxilic  spirit.  ('Chem.,'  iii,  231.) 
Used  for  emeralds. 

£f.  (Red.)  Carmine,  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tar- 
tar, and  a  little  gimi  (dissolved)  added. 

A  (Ruby.)  —  a.  Prom  lake  or  carmine, 
ground  in  isinglass. 

/3.  Lake  ground  in  shell-lac  varnish.  Both 
are  used  when  the  colour  turns  on  the  purple. 

y.  From  bright  lake  ground  in  oil.  Used 
when  the  colour    turns    on    the    scarlet  or 


-a.  Various   shades  of   yellow 


orange. 

«.  (Yellow.)- 
may  be  produced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic 
solution  of  shell-lac  or  mastic,  by  digesting 
turmeric,  annotta,  saffron,  or  socotrine  aloes  in 
it.  The  former  is  the  brightest,  and  is  used 
for  topazes. 

/3.  From  hay  saffron  digested  in  5  or  6 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  until  the 
latter  becomes  sufficiently  coloured,  and  a 
little  solution  of  gum  or  iningla^s  added  to  the 
filtered  liquor.  When  dry,  a  coating  of  spirit 
varnish  is  applied. 

Obs.  By  the  skilful  use  of  the  above  var- 
nishes, good  imitations  of  the  gems  may  be 
cheaply  made  from  transparent  white  glass  or 
paste ;  and  by  applying  them  to  foils  set  under 
coloured  pastes  (pactitioub  axMs),  a  superior 
effect  may  be  produced.  The  pigments  em- 
ployed must  be  reduced  to  the  finest  state 
possible  by  patient  grinding,  as  without  this 


mastic  And  lac,  diaolfed  in  alebl 
the  palest  and  qnickeit  drying  oi 
be  uaed  when  these  mhstaiMi 
In  every  case  the  ooloar  most  h 
fbfl  with  a  broad  soft  bniiii ;  ai 
tion  should  be  perfSonned.  if  poai 
as  no  part  ahc^ild  be  cro«e4  < 
over,  whilst  wet.  If  the  coikiiir 
pale,  a  aeccmd  coat  may  be  gii 
*first  one  baa  become  qnite  diy,  1 
tice  should  be  avoided  if  poanui 

TOMSVTATIOV.  Sj/m.  Ton 
KBNTUir,  FoTUB,  L.  A  liquid, 
or  medicated,  used  for  local  bath 
tations  are  dlstinguiahed  from  1 
in  being  applied  in  a  heated 
larger  quantities,  and  for  a  kng 
time. 

Fomentations  are  chiefly  emp 
pain  or  irritation,  or  to  promot 
or  the  healthy  action  of  the  | 
intention  is  to  convey  heat,  o 
moisture,  to  the  part  fbmentec 
care  must  be  taken  to  manage  ti 
so  as  to  promote  the  object  in  vi 
possible.  Flannel  cloths  wnm 
hot  or  boiling  liquid,  by  means 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  ) 
vehicles  for  fomentations.  If  th 
up,  and  laid  lightly  over  the  part 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  n 
bad  conductor,  retains  the  heat  i 
considerable  time,  "in  every  ] 
menting  there  should  be  two  f 
(say)  three  yards  long,  with  tb« 
together,  to  admit  of  the  boiling 
wrung  out  of  them ;  and  the  one  I 
be  got  ready  whilst  the  other  is  i 
fineness  or  the  coarseness  of  the : 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
the  less  readily  does  it  conduct  1 
longer  it  retains  its  warmth;  tl 
more  efficient  for  fomenting.  ^ 
also  retains  the  heat  longer  tl 
flannel."  (I>r.  R.  E.  Griffith.) 
than  good  is  frequently  done  by 
patient  to  become  chilled  durin 
cation.  *'If  only  one  (flannel) 
skin  becomes  chilled  during  thel 
in  removing  the  flannel,  soakii 
water,  wringing  it  out,  and  n 
but  if  two  are  use<l,  one  of  them 
can  be  applied  thn  moment  the  c 
off,  by  which  mi^ans  the  part  is  i 
i  to  the  air,  no  matter  how  long 
tion  is  continued.  In  some  diMi 
tism,  peritonitis,  &c.),  the  patkn 
conscious  of  a  d(>gree  of  heat  whi 
nurse's  hands.  In  this  case  tl 
flannels  should  l)e  put  in  a  tow 
means  they  may  be  wnmg  oot « 
hnndled  by  the  nurse,  and  may  I 
hotter  than  can  be  done  by  any  ot 
(Dr.  J.  B,  Nevins.) 

The  quantity  of  liquid  fbnmn| 


precaution  transparent  and  beantiful  shades .      vv— "~*«4  w*  »^».«  .w.»«^ 

cumot  bo  formed.    The  paVcvt  and.  c\c«nev^\\.vcrcv^iBA'<«^%aV^ifiK^^dsA,dci 


F01[Eirri.TI0N. 


I  Bi  diglit  aflwlioiii  of  tbe  Ace, 
i^tfoD  Bmj  be  dttctvallj  made 
m  paft  in  tba  Mttmxa  of  the  hot 
^i^  it  eontiiniBll;  by  mtatu  of 
ktk  In  nme  hutancH  i  put 
odd  BBT  be  trnmil  a  raffieient 
Bit  in  0*00%  mcnl  qitarti  wiU 


Ae  tmpentim  ndared.  during 
■  oTitimdkaliiin;  uid,«i  hkki 
«■  is  Aaaibtd,  to  qaicklj  wipe  tbe 
to  eorer  it  with  ample  clothing, 
tha  naction  Kit  np  maj  not  be 

^  naaallj  coMiat  ot  nmple  water, 
(B  of  Boine  ainiple  vegetable  lub- 
■D^lea,  ajdcr  Mwen,oriiiaUowi', 
■Dj,  the  leavaa  and  flowm  of 
anmitic  plant*,  and  nline  niatt«, 
^id«r  tbia  tOnn.  Tin  followbg 
ina  aa  eiampln : — 
1,  Aa'adyna.    8<fm.  Form  iro- 


P.)  Foppj-lieada  (without  the 
watar,  ^pinta;  bcnl  to  El  pdats ; 
towara,  {  o*. ;  boil  to  a  quart,  ind 
.  to  bUbj  pain. 

a.)  Opiam,  1  oa. ;  wine.  1  qnut ; 
at  and  atnia.  Und  in  unn 
■tie,   nconlgie,   and    lyi^ilitic 

I  o*. ;  wattT,  1  quart ;  boil  to 
polignonii  add,  S  fl.  oc  ;  boil  for 
MigCT,  tben  fnrtber  add  of  ilierrf 
;  and  aa  uon  a*  the  whole  again 
it&w  Die.    ISnperior  to  the  last, 

ta,  laUMBial'glc.  %■■  70XKS- 
nuuMlCA,  L.  Frrp.  I.  (Hiilhe.) 
MnU*.  S  gt.  i  aretie  acid,  8  or  3 
ll0dl«De,8or3dr.;  diaolie.  In 

MB  nd  BcTeil,}  Cjanide  of  pa- 
k-iCitiDad  witer,e a. oi. ;  diuolve, 
I  k  1  «tll-doM^  bottle  in  the  dark, 
nip,  tqieeiall}  in  that  of  tbe  face 
mo).  1  mmpreVB  of  liot  or  soft 
4|*i>B  it  and  applied  to  the  part. 
M  It  Med  intenully  or  applied  to  a 
■fct,  H  it  ii  rerj  poinoiioun.  See 
'hnniTioita,  Koh.3  and  4(iLbove), 

■w*  twaxiATioa. 

M«,tai*9tiB.     Syi.  FOUEHTATm 

>^1-  JVqi.  1.  Decoction  of  mal- 
■■(■InnDoniae,  2  ox. ;  dumlve,  and 
*^kttaof  qninine,  20  gr.,  diaaolved 
■M  ^t,  4  a.  OK. 
y  Jj  Dwoction  of  bark,  1  quart  ; 
j'^HMtl^  1  pint:  EamphoTBteii 
'"i>Jilmbbiili  aiiiil.  1  n  ili    Both 


ksmcs.  L.  Trrp.  1.  Flowen  of  amioH,  1  oi. ; 
water,  8  pints;  hail  to  a  quart,  and  etrain. 
Utad  in  nmtiuiona. 

2.  (Qraefe.)  Flowen  of  aniin.  S  m. ;  me 
(leavei),  1  oz.;  hoiling  water,  q.  ■.  to  iitrain 
li  fl.  oz.  of  infneian  after  an  boor's  mareratioa 
at  oearl;  tbe  boiling  tempnstnre.  Utcd  in 
contUHiona  and  eitravasatioDi,  etpccialljr  aa  BB 
application  to  black  ejtn, 

8.  (Radiiii.)  Flowera  of  arnica,  i  nz. ;  hoil- 
ing  vinegar,  q.  s.  to  (train  6  H.  oi.  of  infmrion, 
in  which  dtsKilve  of  carbonaierif  ammonia,  2  dr. 
Uied  ID  (pdcma  of  the  Krotum. 

TomantatlDn,  Aiomat'ie.     Sga.  Fomektatio 

AHOMATICA.      FOTCB     ABOMlTICDa,     L.       Prep. 

1.  Sta  wormwood,  noathemwood,  and  chaiuo- 
miles,  of  each,  1  oz. )  Uarcl  Icives.  \  oi. ;  water, 
h  pints ;  boil  to  i  galU  and  atraia.  lu  rheniiia' 


affwl 


2.  (Augnitin.)  Honcmary,  \  oi.;  red  wine 
and  water,  of  each,  S8.  oz.  i  infiise  and  streiD 
with  eipreasion.  in  contueioni,  eipeciallj 
Mack  ejce. 

8.  (Ho«p.F.)ClaTeiHndmace,ofeacb,loi.{ 
opium,  aO  gr.;  red  wine  (boiling),  1  jrint; 
digert  at  near  boiling  for  1  boor,  and  (train. 
Vtrd  ai  both  the  laat. 

4.  (Kideau.)  Bay  leave*,  raieniarj,  aoath- 
emwood,  and  wormwood,  of  each,  1  ox. ;  water, 
8  qnarta  j  buil  6   minutea,  and   itrain.      Aa 

ronntatln,  Aatrln'fBBt.  Bgn.  FotFI  *- 
aTBtMBBNS,  F.  BOBOIUIfH,  L.  JVep.  1.  Uecoc- 
tion  of  ouk  barii. 

a.  To  eacb  qoart  of  tba  last,  add  of  alom. 


4.  (RiconL)  Tannin,  S^r.j  aromatic  wins 
(hot),  i  pint;  dissolve. 

5.  Biitort  and  pomegianate  peel,  of  each, 
2  Di.;  sol  Bnnnonia.  i  oz.;  red  wine  1  pint; 
infuae  at  a  gentle  heat  Tlieahove  araused  ia 
haemorrhages,  ptli^s,  prolajMUa,  Ae. 

lomantatlon  of  fielladon'oa.  Si/it.  Fonrs 
■■LUDOXKS,  L.  Prep.  (Ophthalmic  Hoip.) 
Extract  of  belladonna,  1  dr.;  boiling  water 
1  pint.  Uted  to  dilate  tbe  pnpil  in  certain 
aHectious  of  the  eye;  it  is  usually  applied  oii 
the  forehead. 

fomentstian  of  Chun'omile.  S*a.  Fouev- 
TATio  ANTHKJI1DI8.  L.  Prtp.  Chamouiilea.  2  M. ; 
water,  3  pints ;  boil  10  miuutes,  and  stcaiu  wltk 
eipreBBion.     KmoUient. 

Fomentatkm,  Diorat'lc  j^h,  Foxertaiio 
DiCHETicl,  L,  Prep.  (Troosaeau.)  Tincturea 
of  nquillB  and  foxglove,  of  each,  2  u£. ;  hot  water, 
6  fl.  oz.;  mil.  AppUed  by  lint  or  linen 
rompresaes  to  the  inaideH  of  the  thighs,  in 
dmpsies,    kVcw    tlie    itomacli  wiU    not    bear 

TommtMlon  ot  El'dar  flowera.  Sy*.  Forus 
tJBMtBVCi.L.  Prep.  From ilder ftowett,  1. o*. ) 
/boiling  water.   2  qturti ;   digeit   in   »  ^W* 
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place  for  1  hour,  and  expreis  the  liquor. 
Emollient. 

FomoDtatlon,  Emollient.  Sifn,  FonKTATio 
EMOLLiENs,  L.  Prep.  1.  Marshmallow  root 
ami  ix)ppy -heads  of  each  1  oc  ;  water,  3  pints ; 
lM>iI  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 

2.  (  V,  Cod.)  Emollient  herbs,  1  nz. ;  boilinf^ 
water,  1  qua^t ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain  with 
expreitsion.     (Sec  above.) 

Fomentation,  Harcot'ie.  ^n,  Fomevtatio 
KAKC'OTICA,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Narcotic 
herbs,  1  oz.;  boiling  water,  1^  pint;  infuse 
as  last. 

Fomentation,  SeeorTent.  Sjfii,  Forva  re- 
B0LTEK8,  L.  Prep,  (Richard.)  Fomentation 
of  elder  flowers,  8  fl.  o%. ;  liquor  of  diacetate 
of  lead,  i  fl.  dr.;  mix.  Uted  to  discuss  tu- 
mours, &c. 

Fomentation,  Stim'nlant.  Sym.  Fomsktatio 
STiMrLANS,  L.  Prep,  1.  SeAquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  1  ox. ;  tincture  of  cantharides,  2fl.oz.; 
warm  water,  1  pint. 

2.  Houifchold  mustard,  4  oz. ;  hot  water, 
1|  pint;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  rubefacient 
and  counter-irritant,  and  excellent  in  rheuma- 
tism, nearalgia,  &c. 

Fomentation,  Yer'miftige.  Syn,  FoMBirrATio 

TBKMIPUOA,  FOTUS  ANTHILMIXTICUS,  L. 
Prep.  Loavos  and  flowers  of  tanxy,  wormwood, 
and  ohainomile,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ; 
boil  to  li  pint,  and  strain.  Applied  to  the 
abdomen,  &e.,  in  wormn. 

FOOD.  StfH,  CiBUs,  Materia  alimbnta- 
RIA,  L.  Anything  which  feeds  or  promotes 
the  natural  growth  of  organic  bodies,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  materials  which,  by  assimi- 
lation, may  be  converted  into  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  or  which,  by  its 
decomposition  or  slow  combustion,  maintains 
the  temperature,  or  some  other  essential  con- 
dition of  life,  at  the  proper  standard.  The 
numerous  articles  employed  as  |ood  arc  all 
compounds ;  and  in  many  cases  thoy  consist  of 
mechanical  mixtures  or  chemical  combinations 
of  two  or  more  compounds.  Organized  matter, 
or  that  which  has  possessed  either  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  or  which  has  been  produced  by 
living  organs,  seems  to  be  alono  capable  of 
assimilation,  to  any  extent,  by  the  animal 
system;  and  hence  it  is  from  the  organic 
kingdom  that  our  aliments  are  necessarily 
derived.  Water,  iron,  earthy  phosphates,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  other  salts,  which  form  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  body,  though  not 
of  themselves  nourishing,  arc  also  aiisimilated 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  organic  ali- 
ments, and  then  contribute  essentially  to 
nutrition.  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances employed  as  food,  these  inorganic  com- 
pounds are  provided  in  small  but  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
healthy  body ;  and  in  this  state  of  combination 
alone  can  they  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ali- 
ments. A  complete  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject embraces,  not  only  all  the  substances  uaed 


taken  wHIi  them  improffe 
mote  their  digvetion,  and  md 
wholetome  and  natritive ;  and 
pazation  for  the  table  in  its  vi 
with  health  and  disease. 

The  following  '  Biixe  or  taj 
we  are  indebted  chieflj  to  Soje 
others,  exhibit  the  Yarions  aitid 
different  periods  pf  the  year. 

First  quabtbb.  Janoaij.- 
Game:  Pheasants*  partridges, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  torkejs,  e 
fowls,  chickens,  and  tame  |i 
Carp,  tench*  perch,  lampreyi^ 
cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaioe^  tin^ 
skate,  sturgeon,  smelts,  whit 
crabs,  prawns,  and  <^8ters. — ^Ve 
bage,  savoys,  colewort,  spnmtib 
beet,  sorrel,  chervil,  endive^  i 
garlic,  scorzonera.  potatoes,  pai 
brocoU  (white  and  purple),  sh 
cresses,  mustard,  rape,  saLmfy, 
all  sorts  (some  dry  and  some  g 
hers,  asparagus,  and  mnshroomi 
had,  though  not  in  season. — ] 
pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  medlars,  an 

February  and  March. — Mea 
game,  as  in  January,  with  tli 
ducklings  and  chickens. — Fish 
two  months.  (Cod  is  not  the 
from  February  to  July,  althon 
sold  at  the  fish  monger's.)^  Ve 
same  as  the  previous  months,  w 
tion  of  kidney-beans. — Fruit:  2 
and  forced  strawberries. 

8BC0ND    QUARTER.      April,  "Ml 

— Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lami 
(in  June). — Poultry:  Pulleta,  foi 
ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  sD) 
Fish:  Carp,  tench,  soles,  smelti 
turbot,  lobsters,  chub,  salmon,  hi 
fish,  mackerel,  crabs,  prawns,  an 
Vegetables:  As  before;  and  in 
potatoes  and  cabbacres,  peas,  rsdi 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflove 
artichokes,  and  numerous  sslsd 
Fruit :  (in  June),  strawberries,  cIm 
green  apricots,  and  currants  snd 
for  tarts;  pears,  grapes,  nectsii 
and  some  other  frnit. 

Third  quarter.  July,  Aogi 
tcmber.  —  Meat,  as  before.  —  '■ 
Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  | 
geese,  leverets,  and  turkey 
former  months,  plovers  and  w' 
September),  partridges,  fg:ee»t  Sec 
haddocks,  flounders,  plaice,  skal 
mullets,  pike,  carp,  eels,  she 
oysters),  and  m:ickerel  (during 
months  of  the  quarter,  but  thri 
in  August). — Vtfgctables :  Of  sll 
peas,  French-beans,  &c.  —  Fmi 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  pins' 
(various),  cherries,  apricots,  raspb 
CMTta.ut^  and  damsons.    (In  Ani 


MB  food,  but  alio  those  thing!  i^hVcYi  Y{\iftn\\A:uAxsV\^^^^'^^s(^^>3^^ 
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mpplat^  pnat,  nectarlnm,  ■nd  i  Hn.  Rundell  tml;  remu'Iii  that  " 
ng  tha  lltWT  moatlu),  piim,  I  tables,  wbero  everjthiiip  vUe  it  ilimi 
bcnicfc  median,  and  qDineea.  I  ii  caiuuicm  to  fliiU  vury  Ind  lorn' 
'X    HorelU   cfacrriei^    danuDis  I  ttafBug."    To  avoid  tliiH  riror.  rare  ii 

hd*.  I  taken   to  lo  proportiun  tlie  inpreilie... 

TAKTKm.  October,  NoTcniber,  "  no  one  flavour  ahimld  prcdouiiLate  r  }'i.'t 
'•  —  lint,  aa  befoie,  and  doe  •ert'rai  diilica  lie  lerved  the  sii  ne  day.  tliei 
Itiy  and  Qaine :  UoiDestic  fo»K  '  nhuuld  be  a  marked  varict.v  in  the  tatui  i 
irter  i  phfuanta  (from  the  Ist  I  the  fiirci'nmt^  ■■  well  aa  of  thi 
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„  .  larki,  harei,  dot- 
of  the  month),  wild-duckp, 

widgeon,  and  groaie. — Kiih  : 
i,  [Mke,  perch,  halibut*,  brilla, 
fonti  barbel,  frndgrona,  tench, 
-V^etablea:  (la  in  Jsnuar^), 
la>t  ixopa  of  hwni,  Ac. — Fniit ! 
I,  flga,  bullace,  arape»,  apiili's, 
■oni^  filbertu,  oalniit*,  nuta, 
M,  and  median.  (In  Novem- 
c:  Beef,  mutton,  real,  pirk, 
oe  reniaon,  and  ponlIr|-  and 
be  but  month. — -Fith  :  An  the 
Vegl-toblei  :  CarroU.  tumip^ 
on,  (kirreta,  arorioueni,  oniona, 
ibbage,aaiVO]ra.eolcwort,  apinach, 
vdoiiDi,  creawa,  endire,  relery. 
b*rti«,  and  Tariooa  pot-herba. — 

apple*,  Ilut^  walnuta,  bnllaer, 
Han,  and   irnipes.     (In  Ucrem- 


geucral  fauli 
md  thyme  c 


<f  leir 


luir  all  oUiera ;  thervfiru  thev 
used  in  auiall  qDantitie*.'' 
ruTi'vinvata  ahould  be  juJiC  couauiteDt  enoiivh 
to  cut  with  ■  knife,  but  not  dry  and  heavy. 
Herln  are  Tcr;  eaarntial  ingn'dienca;  and  it  ia 
tlie  eopiou*  and  judiduaa  nae  of  thiiii  th^t 
chiefly  givra  tlie  cookery  of  the  French  it* 
superior  Huvoiir.  "To  force  fowls,  meat,  ic, 
ia  tu  atufr  tham."     (Mra.  RundfU.) 

POa'CIBO.  HEirtitultiiraliats  apply  this 
term  to  tliu  art  of  acceleniting  the  grovth  of 
plaiite,  ao  aa  tii  ublniii  fruita  or  fluwera  at  un- 
ueaal  neaaona.  Duug-boda,  bark-lieda,  and 
trHmea,  pibi,  and  liiiuao*,  nith  gbisa  ruofa,  arc 
comaionly  employed  by  the  gurdenem  for  thia 
purpose. 

rOBMATE.  %•.  FoimiATE.  Salta.  in  vhiili 
one  atom  of  bydrigun  in  fonnic  acid  ia  re- 
placed by  a  inrtal  or  other  basic  radical. 
Tliey  are  beat  obtained  eitlier  bj  direut  aatura- 
tion  of  the  acid,  or  by  double  deoompositioa ; 
most  uT  them  are  very  noluhle.  and  sre  decom- 
posed by  hot  oil  of  vitrioL  Formate  of  am- 
cryatalliiiea  in  siioare  prism* ;  formate 
rhombic  priama ;  forni.it«  of 
deliquescent,    and    cryitalliaea 


eal.  hou 
d  Tenison. — Poultry  and  Game: 
,  polletA,  pigvons,  capons,  fowls. 
rita,  hares,  iDijies,  woodcocka, 
t*,  partridgei^  aea-fowla,  guinsa- 
Incks,  te«l,  widgeon,  dotterels  I  "^  sodium, 
id    ;n>a*e. — Fiah  :    Cod,  turbot,  I  polnawom 

I,  fnrneta,  sturgeon,  carp,  ffud' |  with  difilvulty;  the  I'omiatca  of  barium,  cal- 
^  eels,  dorien,  and  shell-flah.—  ;  cium,  miij^eaium.  and  *lraiitium,  form  amall 
b  in  lut  month.  Aaparagua,  Aa.. ,  priamatic  cry>.tsli>;  formate  of  leJd  aaauiue* 
t:  Aa  before,  except  bullace.  j  [he  aliapo  of  •mall  culourlcsi  necUea,  Hihilile 

gki  girt  this  name  to  a  species  of  in  40  purta  of  water  i  tile  furinatcs  of  cobalt, 
t  b^ed  and  rruahed  fruit,  mixed    iron,    oiangBueae,  nickel,  nod  zinc,  are  laaily 

cnam,  and  awcetrncd.  |  cryitallisalile,    whilst    that    of    copper    forms 

iL  Jretn  the  peilcd  and  coreil  I  vL'ry  bentitiful,  lurge,  bright-blue  rhombic 
lla  jar,  with  moiat  tugar,  q.a.  to  '  piiams  i  formate  of  silver  ia  leas  aolnble 
lllable,aiid  a  very  litlU  cider  or  i  than  tlie  uilt  of  lead,  and  ia  decomposed  at  a 
K  B  >at  in  a  saucepan  of  watvr  i  gentle  lieul. 

,DdthehMteonttuueduntil  thei  f OSMIC  ACH).  HCHO.  5jiii.  HvDHoaEN 
K^dts  soft,  when  they  are  pulped  I  FoHUiATH.  An  organic  acid,  obtniued  by 
Mdr,  and  a  luffldent  igunntity  i  oiidizini:  many  orgunic  substances,  aud  lound 
Ih  cnam,  and  aonie  sugar,  added  i  iu  the  red  ant. 

■  lathe  proper  'palate.'  I      Pfrp.  Sugar,  1  part;  water,  2  parte;  bin- 

ffML  From  IT  iiMrberripA,  us  the  oxide  of  ninUKane-c,  3  partsi  mix  in  a  retort 
'  abth  arc  nniipe  are  generally  c«palile  ..f  bohlin^  fully  10  tim.a  the  bulk  of 
TW  prepu rations,  when  aicely  the  inj-rvdieiiU,  uiid  add,  cuuticmaly,  oil  of 
TlitcaBnt  and  uholvBinne.  '  vitriol,  3  [jarta.  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 

■U.)    See  FlKT.  '  of  water ;  u.4  soon  as  the  RrKt  violent  offer- 

"Wie  wrist  sogJir.    The  acrnpings  !  vearoncc  haa  anbsidi'd,  heat  may   be  applied, 
'  hifihiads,  rd'nae  sugar,  waste,  i  and    the   product   CiUected    and    puriHvd,   a* 
•ho  told  to  the  pnhKcaiia  imder  I  below. 
'ia  US  it  in  the  adulteration  of       Foriniite  nf  lend  in  line  pnwder  ia  introduceil 

<Wtdj  to  make  it  ataod  man- '  into  a  Inii^  ^'hias  tuW,  one  vai  of  which  is 
■«pnt 'briakneaa.'  !  connected  with  »n  apparatus  evolving  aul- 
•tt  %•.  Faboi,  SromitO.  A  [  phuretted  hydro:;en.  and  the  other  with  a 
"■MBwI.  I'lhii  III!  I  liij  t  I  i'  Af  soon  a*  the  salt  it  entiTe\j  de- 
<r  dltbe*.  j  oorapo/^ed  (blackened)  k  »ery  gentio  be«.t  '» 
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applied,  and  tlio  distilled  liquid  collected ;  the 
product  ifi,  lastly,  lK)ilod  for  a  minute  or  leaf, 
to  expel  any  adhering  sulphuretted  gat.  This 
fumiithes  chemically  pure  formic  acid. 

From  wood  spirit,  1  part;  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid, of  each, 3  parts; 
the  Hulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  being  gradually  added  htft. 
A  i)ortiou  of  wood  spirit  distils  over  with  the 
acid,  and  may  bo  again  treated  with  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
fresh  portion  of  formic  acid  will  be  produced. 
Thiit  process  yields  a  large  product. 

Prop^  puriflc.t  ^.  The  products  of  the 
above  processes  are  limpid  and  colourless ;  the 
stronger  ones  fume  slightly  in  the  air,  and 
possetis  an  extremely  penetrating  odour.  The 
acid  obtained  by  the  second  process  boils  at 
20il°  Fahr.,  crystallises  in  brilliant  scales  below 
32°,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*2353.  Its  vapour 
is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 
It  is  extremely  eorroaive,  and  rapidly  destroys 
the  texture  of  living  organic  substances.  The 
products  of  the  other  processes  are  very  dilute, 
and  possess  the  above  properties  in  only  a 
minor  degree.  Tliey  may  nU  be  purified  and 
concentrated  by  saturating  them  with  pure 
carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  and 
attf  r  subjecting  the  Tujuid  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
a  short  time,  and  lil)erating  the  formic  acid 
from  the  salt  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  finally  submitting  the  mixture  to  distil* 
hition,  when  the  hydrated  acid  will  come  over 
perfectly  pure. 

Formic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and 
silver,  and  forms  suits  with  the  bases  termed 
formiates. 

Formic  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from 
acetic  acid,  which  in  many  points  it  resembles, 
by  heating  it  with  a  little  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  ur  mercury ;  the  metal  b  reduced,  and 
precipitated  in  a  pulverulent  state,  while  car- 
bonic acid  is  extricated.  The  odours  of  the 
two  acidit  also  vary. 

FOBMIJLA.  [L.J  In  pharmacy  and  medicine, 
m  short  form  of  prescription;  a  recipe.  By 
chemifits,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  grouping  of 
symbols, expressing  the  composition  of  a  body; 
tbuH,  ilCl  (standing  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen 
united  to  1  atom  of  chlorine)  is  the  formula  for 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  chemical  formula  is 
termetl  empirical  when  it  merely  gives  the 
simplest  possible  expression  of  the  composition 
of  the  substance  to  which  it  refers.  A  rational 
formula,  on  tlie  contrary,  aims  at  describing 
the  exact  composition  of  molecule,  or  com- 
bining weight  of  the  substance,  but  stating 
the  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  such  of  the 
elements  essential  to  that  object,  as  well  as  the 
me^  relations  existing  between  them.  The 
empirical  formula  is  at  once  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  substance,  reckoned  to  100 
parts ;  the  rational  formula  requires,  in  addi- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  its  combining  quantity, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  ex'^erv- 
Joeo^  by  lyntbesifl^  or  by  tbo  eaxefoV  examiDH' 


tion  of  one  or  mora  of  its  mort 
pounds.  Thns,  the  compusitioa 
is  expressed  by  the  formola  CI 
hibits  the  simplest  relations 
elements;  if  we  want  to  exptea 
of  these,  in  stoma  required  to 
molecule  of  acetic  acid,  we  hai 
formuk  C,H40,  or  HC,!!^ 

FOBHTL.  ^%,  FoBXTLL 
organic  radical,  bsTing  the  ooi 
Its  existence  was  inferred  froa 
tion  of  certain  organic  c<Tmpoq 
now  referred  to  the  methyl-i 
acid  was  supposed  to  be  an  oi 
and  chloroform,  the  terchhiride 
PCX  OLOYE.  SffH,  Diaru 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  ' 
order  Serophulariaetr.  The 
uncultivated  'Di^italia  pmrpm 
foxglove  are  oiBcinal  in  our  ] 
Tliey  must  be  gathered  befon 
flowers  have  expanded.  "Tii 
midrib  of  the  leaf  being  en* 
lamina."  (Ph.  L.)  The  seeds 
ifiNA),  which  were  cyrdered,  a 
leaves,  in  former  pharmaoopaii 
be  in  many  points  preferable  to 
good,  the  leaves  are  of  a  doll 
and  possess  a  feeble  narcotic  odoc 
unpleasant  ta-ste.  Both  the  dri 
the  powder  should  be  preserv 
bottles  covered  with  dark-coloi 
in  well-dosed  tin  canisters,  and  1 
cupboard;  and  the  stock  sbool 
yearly,  as  age  considerably  dimii 
dicinal  activity  of  digitalis. 

Action^  twet,^.  Foxglove  isdin 

and  antispasmodic,  and  exerts  a 

over  the  cerebro- spinal  system,  ] 

functions  of  the  absorbents,  ao<i 

force  of  the  circulation  in  a  reni» 

It  is  administered  in  fevers  and  i 

to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the 

I  allay  excessive  vascular  exritemc 

I  (unless  the  habit  is  full  and  pi 

I  cordy),  as  a  diuretic,  either  akm 

I  with  squills,  calomel,  salines^  or ' 

I  temal  hemorrhages,  as  a  sedat 

I  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  throbbin 

I  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  ai 

I  to  reduce  the  force  and  velocitv 

I  lation ;  in  epilcptiy  and  insanity, 

I  cular  excitement ;  and   in  span 

scrofula,  and  several  other  disf 

or  other  of  the  above  intentions. 

The  greatest  caution  is  requii 

of  foxglove,  as  its  effects  accv 

system,  and  the  unwary  practi 

sionally  snrprined  at  the  sudd 

his  patient,  even  after  he  has  I 

of  this  drug. — Dote,  i  gr.  toll 

every    6    hours.     See    Extea< 

TlNCTURB,  &c. 

FOZ'IHO.    See  Malt  Ltquoi 
V     niLCr'HR^     ^ffk     Fbacx 
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dhridcd  into  two  parU,  It  ii ' 
nAcmmi;  vbm  the  iatega- 1 
iMximtad,  K  oaurorwD  rue-  j 
»   tlw   Imo«  U  iplinMred,   a  ' 

VOL  ^f».  ComoM  niiTK- 1 
(Ph.  L.^  ^  "^^  tarprntine  \ 
mn  tlw  bark  ot  Ahiei  txeelta 
Ir)  and  Piwu  palHMtri*  ()iitvh 
hudMud  b;  tbo  air.  (Ph.  L.) 
dlibaiiiim,  which  ii  the  pro- 
mrliia  Uwn/itni,  ii  tbe  '  odor- 
>*  of  comnKTO'. 
■1  laiMiiM  Sgn.  Tutri  pbx- 
^),  Ii.  iVwp.  (Ph.  L.)  J-mTili. 
water,  q.  a.  to  oorar  iC ;  boil 
■  melted,  and  itimin  thnniKli  > 
n  the  whole  hai  eooW,  pour 
ind  keep  the  fnnkiawoM  Tor 


Sfm.  FbaiifiPbiii:(i,  L.  A 

nratnil,    and    crjritsltisible 

k  in  boiling  water,  eitradHl 

JVviriaw  amrbiarv  or  common 


logniijox.;  mil.  Tbe  abore  are  applied  with 
the  flnpeia  nifrht  and  mominft,  or  ofcener. 

rracklM,  Pomade  tot.  Prep.  ).  Citrine 
ointment,  I  dr.;  fiiiiple  (untiiiciil,  7  dr.;  otto 
of  roan,  3  dr<>|ia, 

S.  Elder  floww  ointment,  1  or. ;  lalphate  of 
line  (letigJited),  !0  (tr.i  niix  by  porpbjriia- 
tion,  or  by  trituntion  in  a  w«^woodlwiira 
mortar.  Both  the  ahori-,  applied  uig^ht  and 
morning,  are  eifellent  for  rather  cold  or  luui- 
in»  I'recklei. 

FBUZ'Uia  XIZTimES.    See  In  and  Rl- 


tM  actiaa  at  the  inn  and 
iBwr  (eaaon,  and  diuppearing 
■dbet  or  fiponre  ;  and— CoLD 
A  oooor  at  all  timei  of  the 
aar  are  chiefly  couAnMl  to  per- 
iplcxiOD,  will  lit  tbe  Utter  attack 
compUiinni  indifferently,  and  | 
DBe  a  Lrely  yellow  or  grceniah  i 

Common  heckle*  may  gene- 1 
rad  h;  the  frequent  apiilication  < 
Ii,  aoda.  or  alkaline  uilatiuna  ;  i 
id  rtroBg  enough  to  prick  tbe  i 
.  beeklea  oommonly  ovcnr  from  ; 
iltk,  or  (ome  general  diitorb- ! 
t^BOB,  to  vliirh  attention  should  I 
nded.  In  both  varietiea  tbe  i 
Akridc  of  mercury  (Ph.  L.),  or  [ 
UiB,  will  be  fonud  ■  moat  uneful , 
otiML    See  Mote.  , 

4ti«  to.  fr^.  I.  Bichloride , 
p.;  hydrochloric  acid,  30dn>)iai 
I  oa.;  recliSed  (pirit  of  wine,  i 
■itfr,  7  oi.i  ag'ltute  tugetlier 
4iiidiHolTed. 

>  Itavea  at  red  roiieSi  1  or. ;  hot 
*■  I  iafnie  an  hour,  and  ittruiii,  i 
loa,  1  pint )  a<ld  of  ritric  acid, 
>h«,  and  in  a  few  huura  decant 

"(i  (dried),  i  oi.  i  lemon  juice 
■^■d)  and  ram  or  brandy,  of 
'pM  S4  boBia,  and  aqueeie  out 


FKEITGHBEB'BIES,  Sif».  PEBSUNBismaa, 

AViONO-X    B.  ;    GttilNRB    D'AVIOHOT,    !>>.       Tlie 

anri|it'  herries  or  fruit  of  the  SAammas  infreta- 
ritu.  Tliey  are  imported  from  KriiDm  and 
I'emia;  tlioae  from  the  latter  country  being 
e>t*¥ined  the  bcdt.  Iteme  writerg  ttite  that 
the  ?er«i«ii  herrieB  are  the  prodnct  of  a  dii- 
tinci  >|)efii-ii,  namely,  R.  amyia/inm.  They  are 
chicHy  u««d  for  dyeing  morocco  leather  yellow. 
Their  dccoctiim  dye*  rlr)th,  prenonaly  mor- 
danted with  alum,  tartar,  or  protocbloride  of 
tin,  uf  a  yellow  colour  g  with  aulphata  of  oop. 
per,  an  olive;  and  with  red  tulphate  of  iron, 
an  "lire-grren  colour. 

FSEHCH  ?0L'I8H.  Several  ramtihei  are 
□sell  under  thia  name.  That  moat  genenillj 
employed  it  a  aimple  nlntion  of  pale  ghell-lac  In 
pither  mrthylated  apiritor  wood  naphtha.  Some- 
timea  a  little  majitic,  Baodanc,  or  eleml,  or 
copal  varniib,  ii  added  to  render  the  poliah 
tougher. 

Prrp.  1.  From  pale  >hell-lac,  5t  oi. ;  Sucat 
woijd  naphtha.  1  pint;  diaaotve. 

3.  l>aleHlie11-lac,31b.;  woodnaphtha,  1  ^IL 
Methylatt^  npirit  (68  o.  p.)  may  be  aubatdtuCed 
for  tlie  naphtha  in  each  of  the  abore  fur.nuhe. 

3.  I'ale«holl.lftc6oi.;gumBandaracloa.j 
spirit  (68  0.  p.),  I  piut. 

4.  nile  ihell-lac,  5}  oi,;  gom  elcmi,  )  oi. ; 
■pirit,  I  pint. 

6.  P-le  ahell-lsc,  Ii  lb. ;  maitic,  ^Ib.  t  spirit, 
2  qnartH. 

6.  Pale  •liell-iae,  2J  lb  ;  maiitie  and  aan- 
darac,  of  each,  3  oi. ;  spirit,  1  gull, ;  diuoive, 
odd  copal  vumi*h,  1  pint,  and  mix  l>y  roughly 
Bptatiiig  tbe  ve«ieL  All  the  above  are  need 
in  tbe  manner  described  below. 

7.  Shell-lur,  12  OI. ;  wood  naphtha,  1  quart ; 
diMolve,  Hiid  add  or  linaved  oil,  t  pint. 

5.  Shull-Iae,  1  lb.;  gum  •andurac,  J  lb.; 
spirit,  I  quart;  dissolve,  odd  of  copal  vurniiih, 
i  pint;  mix  well,  and  Airther  add  of  linseed 
oil,  )  pint.    The  Inst  twu  require  no  oil  on 

I  the  rubber. 

I  Obi.  The  preparation  of  French  polish  is 
precisely  similar  to  thnt  of  other  spirit  or 
Dsptithalic  varnishes.  Sometimes  it  is  co- 
.  lour.'d,  in  order  to  modify  tlie  character  of  the 
wood.  A  RlUDltn  TIKGK  is  given  with  dra- 
gon's blood,  alkaoet  root  or  red  sanden  wood  [ 
j  and  a  TILLOWISH  TIBO^  by  tormeric  root  or 
I^rohc^.  IVhenlCia  limpIydcsiNdtoDaxKn 
tAe  wo«d,  browa  abell-Iac  iii  emplojed  to  ind« 
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the  polish ;  and  when  the  object  U  to  keep  the 
wood  LIGHT  COLOUBBD,  a  little  oxalic  acid  (2 
t9  4  dr.  to  the  pint)  ia  commonly  added.  These 
substances  are  either  steeped  in  or  agitated 
with  the  pnli*sli,  or  with  the  solvent,  before 
pouriii;*  it  on  tlic  *  gitms*'  until  they  dis'*olve, 
or  ft  Huffiiient  offoct  is  produced.  French 
polish  I*  not  requireil  to  be  so  clear  and  limpid 
as  ovhtT  varniHhes,  and  is,  therefure,  never 
artificially  clarified.  See  Vabnish,  and 
below,  

FBEtfCH  POLlSEIirO.  This  process,  now 
so  {generally  employed  for  furniture  und  cabinet 
work,  is  performed  as  follows: — The  surface 
to  be  o|)erat<^d  (»n  being  tiniKhed  off  as  smoothly 
as  possible  with  glass  paper,  and  placed  op(X>- 
site  the  light,  the  'rubber'  being  made  as  di- 
rected l>elow,  and  the  polish  (see  above)  being 
mt  band,  and  preferably  contained  in  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  the  workman  moistens  the  middle 
of  the  flat  face  of  the  rubber  with  the  polish, 
by  laying  the  rubber  on  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  shaking  up  the  varnish  against  it, 
once,  by  which  means  the  rubber  imbibes  the 
proper  quantity  to  cover  a  considerable  extent 
of  surface.  He  next  encloses  the  rubber  in  a 
soft  linen  cloth,  doubted,  the  rest  of  the  cloth 
being  gathered  up  at  the  back  of  the  rubber 
to  form  a  handle^  The  face  of  the  linen  is 
now  moistened  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil, 
applied  with  tlic  tinger  to  the  middle  of  it, 
and  the  operation  of  polishing  immediately 
commenced.  For  this  purpose  the  workman 
passes  his  rubber  quickly  and  lightly  over  the 
surface  uniformly  in  one  direction,  until  the 
varnish  becomes  dry,  or  nearly  so,  when  he 
again  charges  his  rubber  as  before,  omitting 
the  oil)  and  repeats  the  rubbing,  until  three 
coats  are  laid  on.  He  now  applies  a  little  oil 
to  the  rubber,  and  tvsro  coats  more  arc  com- 
monly given.  As  soim  as  the  coating  of  var- 
nish has  acquired  some  thickness,  he  wets  the 
inside  of  the  linen  cloth,  before  applying  the 
varnish,  with  alcohol,  or  wo()d  naphtha,  and 
gives  a  quick,  light,  and  uniform  touch  over 
the  whole  surface.  The  wprk  is,  lastly,  care- 
fully gone  over  with  the  linen  cloth,  moist- 
ened with  a  little  oil  and  rectified  spirit  or 
naphtha,  without  varnish,  and  rubbed,  as  be- 
fore, until  dry. 

The  BUBBEB  for  French  polishing  is  made 
by  rolling  up  a  strip  of  thick  woollen  cloth 
(list)  which  has  been  torn  off,  so  as  to  form 
a  soft  elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil, 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter^  according  to 
the  size  of  the  work. 

FBES'CO-PAINTnrO.    See  Painting. 

FEICAlfDEAU.  [Fr.]  Among  cooks,  a  ra- 
goilt,  or  fricass^  of  veal.  The  same  term  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  stewed  beef,  highly 
seasoned. 

FBICASSEE.  [Fr.]  A  dish  prepared  by 
■tewing  or  semi-frying,  highly  fiavoiu^  with 
herbs,  spices,  or  sauce.  Small  things  as 
chickens,  lamb,  &c.,  and  cold  meat,  are  usually 
ibnoed  into  fricassees. 


TBXCmOV.  In  AgwienlMi 
rubbing  one  body  agninst  anote 

FrletUm.  In  mmfk&miet,  tUi 
ance  which  the  mrf  ace  of  a  mori 
with  from  the  tnrfiace  of  the  bod 
moves.  To  lessen  the  amount 
machines*  varions  ttnctooos  sqIm 
tallow,  soap,  black -lend,  Ac,  an 
gineers.  These  substances  act 
smoothness  to  the  points  of  con 
reduce  their  resistance  to  eai:! 
full  consideration  of  the  subje 
engineering. 

Friction.  In  medieime,  fric 
simple  or  conjoined  with  linimei 
peutical  agent  of  considerable  ] 
the  circulation  is  promoted  in  de 
and  medicinal  substances  (iodic 
opium,  &c)  are  made  to  penetra 
the  skin.  "  The  benefit  of  fricti 
sists  of  motion  and  heat,  whetl 
same  be  raised  by  rubbing  tiu 
coarse  cloth  or  the  flesh-bras 
tages  inconceivable  and  scaroel; 
wliich  the  obstructions  of  the  p 
neons  glandules  are  opened,  tb 
juices  broken  into  small  partic 
and  rendered  fit  to  be  carried  d 
tion,  in  the  room  of  which,  as  n 
lam  well  observer,  new  juiee  wU 
new  vigour  to  the  body  ;  and  k 
that  great  naturalist,  is  this  a 
tainly  promoted"  (Daniel  Tumei 

Simple  friction  is  performed 
alone,  or  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
or  a  fiesh-brush.  "  If  it  be 
formed — namely,  by  short,  brisk 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  with  { 
when  the  naked  hand  is  the  ag 
be  continued  for  an  hour  or 
repeated  several  times  a  day — i1 
reducing  sweUed  glands  and  sw 
joints,  as  well  as  in  alleviating  rh< 
is  very  g^eat;  but,  besides  bei 
formed,  the  friction  should  be  < 
(at  least)  half  an  honr,  in  ordei 
useful."     (Dr.  R.  E.  Griffith.) 

Gentle,  slow,  and  equable  fric 
ducing  a  continued  repetition  of 
impression  on  the  nervous  sjstc 
as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic  Foi 
*'the  operator  should  sit  by  tb 
bed,  and,  introducing  the  hand  oi 
clothes,  rub  the  legs  or  the  ar 
parts)  gently,  with  equal  y  kc 
slow  movements;  \Vhen  the  invt 
its  influence  is  more  powerful « 
a  monotonous,  but  a  soft  time,  wb 
it  operates  upon  a  distinct  seme, 
bination,  renders  the  friction  mo 
(Griffith.) 

When  the  friction  is  acoompsn 
use  of  any  acrid  or  irritating  ra 
intended  to  introduce  any  active 
the  system,  the  rubbing  should  I 
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icl« ;  uid  ihould  be  nmtlnued  I  e.  (Cdbd  fbittebb.)  From  dric-l  rur'l, 
ttmaea,  which  i*  niuatlj  iu  tbc  i  beaten  with  yolk  ul'  ggg  and  h  little  Hour,  anil 
iBtnwiit,  either  whoUj  or   par- 1  tttvoured  will)  nutiiicg. 

m,  owinf  to  it*  mbwirptinn  by  |  d.  (Fbbncu  fkittbub.)  Commnn  pniimki'*, 
•  hand  of  the  opentor  >hould,  Imcen  up  witli  •-.'lm,  nlnniiKln,  and  I1ilvii:irlii»: 
be  purded  h;  ■  glovp;  other-  nknr,  <ir.iiii;e-llii«'i'r  wiibT,  dnil  nulnicir],  uii<l 
I J  to  ihare  with  the  paticiit  the  the  pante  dru)iiie>l  into  u  ittew-  or  fryiii;r-]ii>i 
I  Bteilieine,  ■  mult  not  mlKsyi   half  full  <if  l«<liii)t  lard,  wi  as  to  fi>ri 


'  the  si 


e  cooki-d  till 


>f  Ur|(u  Duti,  n 

I.)  Fromthoslicedfriiit*, 
.)     Rich    tmbciikeji. 


e.  (FjiriT 
with  rich  batti'i 

/.     (SOCFFL* 

flavoured  witli  lenum. 

ff.     (SPiKIBH    ruiTTEBa.)      FrOTD    iilinm  of 

i«lii>d  in  a  niiitnre  nf  iTcum, 

fried  browi 


I  palTertiltnt  miiteriilii  of  e^i 
thej    eoalace  without    nielti 

Ousa.  Ac 

L  Fried  batter.  A  apecien  ot  |  g,  (SPiK 
ilBing  frail,  iwcetnieata,  iMmllri , !  French  rolti 
I  efp*.  •IB'"-. 
f.  Aten'i  Sojer.)  "  The  fallawm;;  !  FROG.  Tli«>  e«eiileiit  vilrirt^.  Id  Buratw. 
■pfa  io  one:" — Soot  mini  uf  |  the  oioniun  icrevn  or  tfibboua  frotr,  thi>  Aanu 
I  cold  water,  q. 8.;  take  the  Muii.' i  mm^h/i  of  Llniueuj.  A*  an  alimmt.  it  1* 
J  kin')  of  biiiiwi  or  rousted  meat  |  much  estwiued  on  the  ConUnent.  Iti  liver  \a 
md  rhoji  it  into  finu  dice ;  pn^u  |  ainoiiK  tlie  ainiiilei  of  the  Ph.  L.  IGIH,  and  wmi 


of  the  bread;  put  into  the!  pjn 
r  dripping,  2  ox.,  with  choppud 
caapoi'Dfala;  fr;  two  minnlua, 
,  rtir  with  a  kooilen  upoon  until 
hMi  add  tbe  meat,  und  hhm'U 
napoonfnl,  pepper,  1  ilo.,  and  a 
nvtiiie?,  if  hftiid;;  atir  ^I  ijidle 
tber  add  two  esK""  *"*  •*  ■  *''"s- 
ehlj,  and  pour  it  on  a  di>h  tii 
U  tt  intu  tlie  ahiipc  itf  amali  ckus, 
r,  '^g'tbem,  and  breud-erum 
frj  ID  abaDdance  of  fat  to  a  nive 
,  and  lerre  cithi-r  plain,  or  with 


idernl  a  uaefnl  remedy  in  curtdu 
fonna  of  a)^e. 

FSOST-BITES.  WIkd  those  jfarta  of  tlio 
bod.r  in  wliieh  the  circulation  iif  the  blooil  ia 
moat  bin):uid  are  eipoted  to  extreme  cold,  they 
ipiickly  hceonie  frozen,  or,  un  it  i>  called, '  froat 
liitten.'  The  flnfccra.  t«ea,  eah,  noac.  audchiii, 
are  moat  liahle  to  tliii  attack.  The  remedy  i> 
lonK-continued  frietion  with  the  handi  or  rold 
Haiinel,  avffldiug  the  fire,  or  even  a  heated  apart- 


FEUIT.  St/n.  FkrcTca,  L.  Amon^  bo- 
niatx,  thia  i>  the  mature  ovary  or  jd-til,  con- 
otfaar  aaioury  uuce  ,vou  faiicv.  |  t^iniu);  the  ripened  ovnle*  or  ■eeila.  lu  fiiiui- 
diahea  can  be  made  in  tiiia  way  ;  liar  lungiingr,  the  tertit  ia  applied  to  any 
eT«i7tliiiiK  that  ia  eatable,  and  |  pr<idurt  of  a  plant  contaiuinf;  tlw  aevd,  nior« 
I  o(  the  Tear — from  the  reinainHj  eapecially  th'iac  that  are  eatable. 
lltry,  ^mr,  fi*li.  vegi-tablea,  4c.  i  Fruita  are  eiteiiaively  employed  aa  artirloa 
m  be  done  trilh  chopped,  drint,  I  of  diet  br  man,  Uith  aa  Iniuriea  and  nulri- 
fanita,  rimplj  naint;  a  t  lb.  mrirc  j  inent  The  fruit  of  tbi<  cereals  f urniahea  our 
iftiBg  powdered  auf^ar  and  cinna- j  daily  bread;  that  of  the  line  fTiTCe  ua  the 
sa.  Creaai  mayaWbe  uavd  for  well-known  liereraicc,  wine,  whilat  other  th- 
la,  {  rietics  enrich  onr  ileaacrta.  and  provide  ua  with 

nalaa  Tand  more  commonly)  IVied  I  aooie  of  our  moat  raluablc  coiiiljim'nta  and 
tatter,  inatead  of  bn.'ad-cTuniii.  nromatici.  The  ueidulona  aiul  aiibacid  fruits 
NttMltowbBt  maybe  done  with  !  are  outiK'ptic,  aperient,  attennanl,  dinrctic, 
|h."  "Thr;  can  be  oruamruted  i  and  rcIriKcnint.  They  afford  little  nouriah- 
■nthj  the  tuhle  of  the  Rreotrat ,  meni,  and  are  apt  to  proinnte  diarrhcea  and 
lb  bread  be  niakHl  in  cniini, ;  llatuleDcv.  They  are,  however,  [>eciiaional1y 
I  If  liquor  tutrodutcd  intTi  tljciu."  '.  exhibiteii  medicin:illy,  in  putrid  affei-tiima,  Hint 
j  are  Ollen  u«erul  in  Iii1i<ina  and  dys|>epCic  cnni- 
B(iDdeU;~a.  (\rli.E  F a IITKR9.)  '  plaints.  Tln>  furinaceoiia  friiitn  (uriiin),  aa 
nnma.  i  alrcadv  htitcd,  furniHli  the  prlni.-ip»l  and  moat 

muT  niiTBaa,  It.  CAkiM,  Mock-  '.  uBefnl'in'r^i'in  of  the  fo<id  of  iniiu.  The  »lco- 
M  by  beatinji  np  huckxlivat  flour  furiimcfuna  (nutH,  in:)  are  leaa  wholosuiuc  and 
a  ■ith  aome  warm  milk,  adding;  a ,  leas  i>asv  of  di)[eatii>n  than  lliose  purelv  furi- 
l.httii,g  it  rite  before  the  tire  for  nan>ona:  The  aacch.irine  fruita,  or  those 
*Mlw,  then  beating  in  some  ejriri  iilwunilinu  in  miuar.  are  nutritious  and  lais- 
«  *>nn  water,  aa  ^er|ui^^l.  siid  live,  but  are  apt  tn  ferment  and  diMii>re«  with 
"Eb^ncaLeB.  Buckwheat  frit-  delicate  atomacUa  wlien  eaten  in  excen.  Stone 
'*<Ofr«iarid,  are  excellent.  Made  fmiU  are  mure  ditticult  of  digestion  thnn  the 
Wk  ttl  anred  op  with  uiolaaaes, '  other  vsrietii-a,  iind  are  very  apt  to  disorder 
'atMBBB  diah   in   almoat   evcrv- the  i-touiuch  and  bowels. 

j    As  a  Tulu,  fruit  (honld  never  be  tnHxn  in. 
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lastly,  whitewashed.  It  U  heavier  than  oom- 
moii  eteam  coal,  and  is  said  to  po  fully  l-3rd 
further,  hy  which  facility  of  transport  and 
economy  i;*  combined. 

Fi'EL,  l*uiiiFi£D  Ulock.  This  is  prepared 
by  the  torreiaetion  of  washed  coal  dust,  and  is 
Raid  to  possess  iu  a  remarkable  decree  the 
advantages  of  both  coke  and  steam  coal. 

PU'LIGOKA'LI.  Prep,  (Dr.  Polya.)  Caustic 
IX)ta88a,  1  part ;  water,  q.  s. ;  dissolve ;  add  of 
wood  soot,  5  parts;  boil  1  hour,  dilute  with 
water,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
and  put  the  product  at  once  into  warm,  dry 
bottles. — Dose.  2  to  3  grs.,  thrice  a  day,  made 
into  pills,  which  must  bo  coated  with  gum 
and  kept  from  the  air.     (Sec  below,) 

Foligokali,  Snlplmretted.  Si/n.  FrLiGOKAU 
BULFHUBETUH,  L.  JPrep,  (Dr.  Polya.)  Caustic 
potassa,  7  parts ;  sulphur,  2  parts ;  water,  q.  s. ; 
dissolve  with  heat,  add  of  fuligokali,  30  parts, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  preserve  it  in  well- 
corked  dry  bottles. — Dose,  Sfc.  As  the  last. 

Ohs,  M.  Gibert  states  that  be  has  tried 
both  fnligokali  and  sulphnretted  fuligokali  on 
his  patients  at  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis,  both 
internally  and  externally,  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  various  obstinate  chronic  skin 
diseases.  He  made  a  pommade  of  30  grammes 
^say  1  oz.)  of  lead  ointment,  and  1  or  2  grammes 
(say  20  to  25  grs.)  of  fuligokali,  in  which  he 
recognised  positive  resolvent,  detersive,  and 
stimulant  properties.    See  Aiythbacoeali. 

TULLEB'S  EARTH.  Syn,  Cimolia,  C. 
TESBA,  L.  A  soft,  unctuous,  friable,  greenish 
or  yellowisb-gray  species  of  clay,  containing 
63}  of  silica,  10}  of  alumina,  and  about  9}  of 
oxide  of  iron.  After  being  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  it  is  thorougldy  dried  in  ovens,  and 
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pbul,  wheie^  after  ■ome  fi 

neously  crumble  down  into  \ 

Obs.  Wlien  the  above  ] 
conducted,  the  resulting  p4 
ta^siuni,  and  fulminate*  vi 
with  water.  A  piece  the  si 
duced  into  a  mass  of  gun] 
on  being  thrown  into  vmV 
moistened  in  any  other  man 

Fulminating  Bis'mnth. 
mutli,  120  parts;  carburetti 
60  parts ;  nitre,  1  part.  \ 
slum. — Prop.,  ^'c,  resemble 
We  have  been  assured  that 
pound  used  by  the  late  Capt 
of  his  secret  fusees. 

Fulminating    Cop'per. 
OP  COFFSB.    Prep.     Digest 
der  or  filings)  with  fulminat 
silver,  and  a  little   water, 
green  crystals  that  explod 
fiome. 

Fulminating  Gold.  Prep. 
pitated  peroxide  of  gold  is 
liquor  of  ammonia  for  24  b 
suiting  product  is  dried  in  1 
a  temperature  below  ISO' 
taken  to  avoid  the  slightei 
should  explode.  A  deep  d 
der. 

Obs.  This  compound  ca 
made  in  very  small  quanti 
without  g^cat  care  it  explo 
violence.  This  is  caused  by 
tion  or  sudden  increase  of  he 
ing  property  may  be  destrc 
in  pearlash  ley,  or  weak  oil  < 
heating  the  residuum  after  w 
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:s.     \Vlicn  trltoratiil,  willi  siroii::  prcusnpp, 

1  marWe   or    wi'iigwOiKl-wan!  iuortar,   it 

,   iiroducen  a  Bcrit.i  of  lond  ri'jiorti!.    It  iilao  ful- 

niinitU-s  b]-  percOHsinn. 

3.  Clilorntc  of  jiotassa,  Gpurts;  pare  liimp- 

1   blact,  ipartu;  Mulpliur.  1  part.  AHltlepInced 

on  annaTil  detonates  witti  a  load  report,  nhen 

atrurk  nntli  a  hammur.    So.  1  is  tlic  anbetancs 

cooiinoDly  kaoim  as  '  FTLUIKATIxa  towoxa,' 

Sec  Hlabtiso  Powdeb. 

TnlminSitmg  Sil'v«r.    S^a.  Abgebtitii  ivl- 

ucJAxe,  L.    Two  vcrj  distanct  iflmpounile  arc 

1   known  by  this  namp,  tW  onu  rnntimiing  oiidu 

of  lilvor  nnd  nminoniu,  and  tlio  otliiLT  being  a. 

I   true  fulmimite  of  allTer. 

Prep.     1.  (.VlfMO!<U-C0Ul-0U>1>OFBti.TSB, 
BEBTUOLLET'd     EriMiyATISa    HILVBB.)  ^  a. 

.   Di^n^at  oxidr  of  'silvtr  (nriently   predpitatcd 

an<i  drird  by  protnuru  butwi-cii  bibuloiu  papvr) 

'   iu  conccntmtrd  liquor  of  aminoniu,  f^ir  12  or  IS 

I   boon,  pODT  off  till-  liqaid,  und  caiitionily  drj 

' '  10  black  powdiT  iu  tlic  air,  in  divided  por- 

oni.    The  decanted  amnioninral  liq^uor,  vhen 

■   getitl]'  beah'd,  yields,  on  moling,  small  crja- 

'    tals,   wliieli    poswis   n   still   uinrtr   farmidablo 

power  of  dotouation  ttiun  tlie  black  powder, 

:   and  nill  scarcely  bear  touching,  even  wbilit 

ipper  percnsiitoii  eup-i  for  iowl-   under  the  liqald. 

ikcls^  &o.     Ut.  Urc,  in  bii  first       b.  Uiwolvo  chloride  uf  silver  in  strong  liquor 

1   of  amuionia,  cautiou<ily  add  pure  potoiiuL  (in 

friETiientii),  and  when  efferrescence    eeases, 

'    decant  tlie  fluid  portion,  and  wa>h  and  dry  tbe 

ponder,  as  before. 

2.  (FrtaisATE  of  siLven,  ItjicCMArKUj's 

J  L.)  —a.  Pour  nieuliol,  1  O!;.,  on  nitrate  of  bUtct 
•  ftppiieil  to  the  Interior  of  per-  j  {in  fine  powder),  100  gn.,  previously  placed  in 
la  quantities  varying  from  *Z  to  ,  a  capucious  tIaNk  or  beaker  tirluss.  and  shortly 
— CUormte  of  putawinm,  26  parts ;  |  nfterwanU  add  strong  nitric  neid,  1  ol. ;  si 
Immat^  of  men-ory,  12 ;  rulphur, :  Hoon  ax  all  tlie  ponrdiTfd  nitrate  assumes  the 
^>9i,  11 ;  gum,  1,  laakiag  alto-  form  of  white  elonils,  aild  cold  distilled  water, 
srti.    (Watts.)  I  q.  8.  to  eu«peiid  the  ebullition,  ami  next  eol- 

Fnlminateof mercury (houldonly  litt  the  powdvr  on  a  filter,  and  otherwise 
Bsll  porci'li  at  a  tiuii-,  and  tlieM  '  proeced  as  with  llio  ammoniu-componnd 
wed  at  a  dist:ince  rmni  each  other. .  (aioiv). 

il  npWim  whi>-h  occurred  some  I  b.  (t'ownes.)  Uctalliestlver, -10  to  SO  grs.j 
: Ipothecaiicii'  Hall,  uiiil  by  which  |  nitrie  aeiil  (sp.  fir.  1'3T).  f  ll.  ox.;  dissotre  by 
1,  the  talented  chemist  of  the  A)N>-  the  aid  «f  a  gt-nlk-  lu'at,  oild,  wiiiUt  the  solnOon 
^panr,  lost  his  life,  was  occa-  I  Ix  still  liot,  ulrolinl,  2  II.  oz.,  ami  agun  apply 
tbc  ipoDtancous  detonation  of  Ibid  j  lu'at  until  ti'actiiiii  vuniinenceK;  t1ii<  fulminate 
:  slowly  icpanitw  fmiu  the  hot  liigiiid  under  ibe 
t»t  TUfisiini.  Sf/B.  PtJ^Trsiv  |  firm  of  nnall.  brilli'iut,  while,  tTystalliae 
!iL  Pre]),  liy  acting  on  luuiixida  platiii,  which,  nfti'r  iK^ug  hlit;htly  wolbcd  witli 
■  with  pure  ammonia.  It  is  aimlo- '  a  little  enlil  iliflilied  water,  ure  to  1v  distributed 
te  gold  and  wlver  ainuiiiuio-cnn-  uimu  «i>iiamtc  pieces  of  filtering  jBiper,  in.  por- 
^nns  not  iicceding  ]  <ir  3  gm.  each,  nnd  left  ta 
I  dry  in  t1u>  air.  Wlitn  drv,  the  pu|Krs  ace  to 
.  bi-  foldtd  uis  and  i-jrefliliy  pri^erved  in  a  boi 
!  or  liottk'.  A  ri]:)iuuG(' and  tiu-  struugcst  oom- 
Dcn-ial  nitric  aeld  and  reetified  Kiririt  answer 
.   for  tlie  ulioix-  pnriKkuj. 

c.  (Liebi^,)   Onun  Hirer,  1  parti  nitric  acid 
:    (mi.  St.  1-:I6  to  1-38),  10  parts;  diaaolTe  nt  a 

.  _,_„ — , J  )n'iitle  huat,  and  add  thl^  Bolution  ta  B\coboV  ot 

^llmii^tlt     ,  hs;,  23  parts;  apply  n  gcilllc  llent  liH  tW  . 

nigmtj  tUante  of  poiama,  3,  lirjnid  bi-gins  to  Util,  then  remove  it  Ctow  ■' 


n  as  tlic  cServosccnee  is  oi'cr, 
B  et^me  to  be  cvolred,  filter 
jopcT.  wasli  with  cold  water, 
nt  (not  hatter  tban  212°)  oi 
e  fDlmiiiate  ia  then  to  be 
gi,  paper  parcels,  and  these 
box  or  corked  bottle. — Pro. 
the   weiglkt  of 

tekll  broiraisli-gTay  crystals, 
1  tlie  sun  ;  entirely  solnble  in 
Imp  water,  Knd  depositeil  as 
t  ander  the  form  of  beantiful 
It  ^rently  resembles  fulmi- 
n  it^  appearance  anil  general 
zplodes  violently  by  botli  frie- 
ion,  bat  unlike  the  tbo  ailrer- 
09  with  a  Kudilen  and  almost 
hun  kiodlfd  in  the  open 
cond  formula  is  not  only  the 
e  best  Btid  Bif<.-st.  Tlie  first ' 
and  dangerous.  There  is  i 
pnnring  thi>  alcohol  into  tlie 
;  for  at  each  elTusion  an  ex- 
kcs  place;  wliereas,  by  jioiiring 
^o  the  stcohol,  uo  danger  nliat- 
L  This  preparation  is  used  for 
iper  percnsston  caps  for  fowl- 
£els,  Ao.  Ur.  Urc,  in  bit  first 
oanl  of  Ordnance,  rceoinmeiidcd 
iiitnoo*  lolntion  of  gum  sandu' 
lanbstancc  fur  diluting  the  ful. 
3ng  it  in  the  caps ;  but  in  a  snb- 
I  to  the  same  Board,  be  stateil 
1  of  mastic  in  spirit  wus  to  be 
t  the  present  time  the  following 


111  Powder.     .%».  DirroKAir 
tnra  nrutisixa,  L.     Prep. 
■rlii  cubonatc  of  potash  (dry),  2   r 
■nef  Miliar,  Ipart;  reduce  Iheu 


n  explodi'>i 


u 
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FULMlNATtON— FUMIGATION. 


fini  iiikI  Ki't  it  n»iclu  to  rnol;  the  falminate  of 
wWor  U  itviiuxitiil  ill  liutmius  Biionr-ivliite, 
uficiilnr  crvotuU,  ami  when  w.-islicil  and 
driiHl,  iiiuafa  it)  n'i.'if>lit  that  uf  tlic  Hilvcr  cm- 
liloytd. 

Pro}i.,  i(e.    Tilt'   proporUc*  of  bolU    com- 
iiouiKla  ari'  vlty  tiiiiiilur.    Tliow^  of  tliG  tniL- 

WLUIKATK   OF   B11.V1IK   (No.    2)   liwd  Ooly   be 

(MiiaiiliTeil  Wre.  This  diuolvrs  in  iJI>  parts  of 
bnitiii);  water,  but  the  tolntioa  deposits  tbc 
l^rcatcr  portJonoftlieAilmiiinteua  it  cools.  It 
t)  one  of  the  uoit  dangerous  iiul>sUnccB  for 
ttbich  vie  are  iudelited  to  modem  ehemistrj. 
It  explodes  with  unjianilluled  violence  by  fric- 
tion or  percDssioii,  or  whco  Btraagl;  linitcil, 
or  when  touched  n-ith  Etrang  aulpliurtc  ucid; 
the  metal  ia  ri'dnced,  aud  a  large  volume  nt 
gaacouB  nutter  sadilciily  libcratuL  Slraiige 
tn  tiij,  thoufirh  ita  eipioaive  tendency  ia  ho 
f^ut  that  it  con  he  hardly  niode,  liandled  or 
kci>t,  with  safety,  it  may,  when  very  eaatioiuly 
mixed  with  oxiile  of  mpjiTT,  Ik  bnnied  in  a 
tabc  to  determine  its  oompoution,  in  a  aimilar 
manner  to  tliat  employed  in  the  analysis  ef 
otiwr  organie  nubstatiees.  Many  frightful 
nceiilcnts  have  happounl  from  the  BiMntaneons 
explosion  of  this  siibst»nce.  1  or  2  grs.  are 
tliu  most  that  can  be  exploded  witli  safety  in  a 
building  or  confine<1  sjioci'. 

TnlininatiJiK    Zinc.      Sg»,    FrxuiVATB  of 

ZIXC;   ZlKCUU    lULMIKANS,   Z  [NCI  I  FLU  IH  AS, 

h.  I'rep.  Krom  fulminate  of  silver,  xinc 
tilings,  nnd  n  litlle  water,  digi-ated  toRcthtr, 


aronuitic  Taponn,  Init  iti  drlctci 

are  ooinetimes  aogioented  by  tli 

Among  the  varioni  mfaatanci 

1NFICT1HO   FDMlOATIOKg,  chlm 

general  conaent,  liolda  tlie  Ei 
Cormicliael  Smyth  recommendt 
whicli  is  c»en  now  preferred  hi 
to  chlorine ;  whilst  Prof.  Oralu 
fiimea  of  burning  sulphur  aa  i 
than  either  of  thnc  aahttonca 
of  hydrochloric  ncid  and  of  vi 
amolie  of  fCDDpowdcr,  which  < 
advocates,    have    now  jnttly  i 

Of  all  common  discaies.  soirlt 
to  be  the  one  moat  rciiuiring'  fa 
this  purpose,  chlorine  gas  or  I 
employed.  Tlio  infections  ma.', 
liiseosea,  ospceiailv  acark-t  tci 
diaaipaCed  or  destroyed  at  a  hca 
that  of  boiling;  wat<ir.  {Dr. 
tagions  diaanscs  are  very  coaimc 
iu  this  metropolis  by  pcrmai 
linen  washed  by  lanndreuci 
their  opcmttoni  in  the  same  sit 
misery  in  which  they  live.  S 
pharmacfi),  DiHiKPECTASr,  Isi 
nnd  bflinp, 

Ace'tic  Fumigation.  Sim.  Ft 
TICA,  L.  The  foines  of  sl'rong  vi 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  the 
Limp,  or  by  sprinkling  it  on 
Aromatic  vini^r  iu  this  wiy^ 

(Meshing  fnraes,  nnd  was  fonncrh 

FULKUrlTlOH.  Syn.  Fn-uiNATIO,  I<.  efHeaciona  than  simple  acetic  nd' 
A  sudden  explosion,  accomininicd  An'odyne  Fnmlgation.  Sfa 
with  a  load  rv]>ort  nnd  extreme  violence.  Some  ANOuYN.t,  L.  i'lrji.  (Trocaw 
clicmiats.  withnat  sntlieient  reason,  have  en- ,  Stmnir.nium  nnd  sage,  equal  p 
deavoured  to  conflnu  the  application  of  the  r  to  fill  a  umall  pipe.  SmnLed 
term  to  tlic  eiplosion  of  n  fulminate.  i  asthma,  irritating  cougha,  ^• 

TDiaaA'TIOlT.  S^a.  Fduioatio,  SrFFi'-  Arnmat'ic  ynmlgatlon.  See  1 
uiOATio,  L.  Fnniigattons  (ftjiioationes)  j  uioatio.v. 
are  Tn)>oars  of  gases  extemporaneously  extri-  {  Balsam'ic  Fumigation.  Syi.  . 
<»ted  for  Che  purpose  of  destroying  contagions  '  suGATiON  i  FruiiiATro  aboui 
or  noxious  niiaaniata  or  effluvia,  or  to  niasi:  [  SAUICA,  ji.  Prep.  1.  Froin 
unpleasant  odours,  or  to  jiroduco  a  medicinal .  either  nlonc  or  mixed  witli  olibai 
action  on  tli»e  parts  of  the  body  witli  which  !  thrown  oii  hot  eimlers  or  a  Leatc 
they  ore  brought  in  contact.  I      2.  (Dr.  Diihm.)    (ium  olibii 

Fumigation",  for  the  purtioseofobviatinic  or 'rhui  bcnzi^u,  Btynii.  and  flowpr 
uaskingunpleaauutodouriiin  thesiekcliamlicr. '  lavender,  of  each,  1   )iart;  to 
most  iiercr  be  eiiiplnyed  to  the  neglect  of  I  powder,  nnd  nKnl  aa  before, 
rleanliness  and  ventilation  ;  for  most  of  them,  I     3.  Amber,   i        ' 


instead  of  purifying  the  nir,  actually  render  it 

less  lit  for  respiration.    The  common  practice 

nf  burning    scented  paper,    pnatillea,   sngnr, 

juniper  berries,  bcuznin,  cnacaritla,  &x..,  so  as  to 

create  an  oitoriferous  sniokc.  is  of  lliis  eharucter. 

As  diainfoctiug  agents,  they  ore  prohal>)y  ueo- 

less;  and  are  relies  of  nn  ancient  custom  of 

burning  frankincense  and  other  udorons  sub- 
stances in  vitiated  uir,  to  overcoine  the  fetor 
■bieh  is  more  or  less  present.    The  fumes  thua 

-<«1    through    the   atmosphere    "ilitguiscL     <  WnanmitriitMlo  nmirk  Uuti 

■int  odoursi  lint  they  neuomplish  no- lr"[«>-''in|illi"ili>infrtiin5no»H'{if  lii 

„  ■».    The  inriietioufemaiwnot  tm\5\'^^^^^''S™^5™;_i 

^  'licdiffuwonuftUowMtTwwcrtiiyiwftiiiaiuwi         


!.  J  bciit.iiu  and  atyiax.  of 
canjphor.  1  dr.  As  Inst.  The  a 
in  hnfl]>ing-congli,  asthma,  &c.; 
lity  ooly  bi'ing  nnplriyed  at  a  lit 
Bcllodon'na  yomlgatian.  An 
bbllados-sm;,  L.  Prrp.  (Jl 
From  dried  liellailotins  leave*,  1 
lwfi.ro.  In  spittJug  of  blood, 
ling  cough,  &c. 


C»tliiB.  Syn.  DlliBfECTiKa 
ICTOV-MOBVSAlI'a  *.;  Fcsi- 
ri.  L..  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.) 
I  parta  ;  vkter  mnd  aiilphuric 
[MTt»  J  black  oxide  of  mangi- 
X  in  a  ahaUow  Tenel,  placed 
ttM  Bpaitment.  Thia  i>  vied 
CT|U«d  room*. 

lime,  ettbc!T  ■priukled  on  the 
«t«d)    or  (if  «rpet«d)  plued 

in  ■h^ow  diihei.  An  old 
pot    aaqcer    uiswen   for  tliia 

for   inhsbitcd  roomi,  and  on 

of  chloride  of  time  (1  ot.  of 
«ch  quart  of  mter}.  Vied  its 
re  ftttely.  | 

'  fanaigationa,  oltfaoagh  go  pa-  [ 
ich  relied  on  by  nianj  medicnl  I 
:«  apparently  cseleu  in  pre- 1 
'Ogrea  of  eerluin  contagioun  I 
Moccow,   cUorinc   iriu  eiten-  \ 

found  anavailinp-.  nay  ETsn  in- 
na."  (Dr.I'ereira.)  "'At  tl.e 
holent  hoipital  uiu  filled  with  i 
DC,  tben  it  wai  tbat  the  greatest  I 
e  attendanti  were  attai-lcod."  | 
At    tbt>    Smnllpoi    Hospital,  i 

was  tried,  with  tlie  view  of  nr- 
^rew  of  erytipclis,  "  all  offen- 
■  moovcd,  bnt  tlie  power  of 
;  tlie  diseoae  remained  Ix'hind." 

Gat.')  Notwilhatnnding  the«c 
■i  the  oonfidence  of  many  emi- 
<rf  the  profeaaion  continuoa  nn- 
a  f nnugation  Bfrent,  disinfectant 
,  dtlorioe,  I  believe,  itaads  un- 
'or  degtrofing  miBsmata.  noiiouB 
itrid  odoun,  it  i<  tho  most  pow- 
[nown."  (Dr.  I'ereira.)  Our 
e  Indi  oa  to  the  eonclnsion  that 
Nte  luefiil  in  neutraliiin^  tlie 

BOtbiBc  matter  of  fuvera  (oipe- 

*tfeTci)Bi>d  putrid  diiea sea  gc- 

gf  tbe  otiier  dt^eascii  in  nbicli  it 

kjad. 

w  Fnalgation.     Syn.  Mdriatic 

1     FmiDATIO      MCRIATICA,      V. 

CKloaJci,  L.    Prr]/.  From  com- 


Mi|tU«B.      Sl/H.    FtrUIOATIO    10- 

kn.  1.  From  iodine,  5  to  iib  grs., 
rung  to  extent  of  surface,  plaii-d 
imn  Mntalued  in  a  box  or  case 
linb  i«  encloaed.  In  the  usual 
I  in  whicb  the  um  of   iodiue  rs 

nil  FomaATio  lowsii  com- 
m.)  Iodine,  20  gn.;  redauliibide 
10  pi.;  n^nr,  6  dn.  (  uiii,  and 
ISpwdMs.  One  to  be  uieil,  us 
fewdritfilD   Jepm,  jaoriatla, 
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llercn"rl«l  FnnJgition.  Si/n.  FmiOATro 
HUHCUBIALIS,  L.  Prep.  (Boucliardnt.)  Oli- 
bannm  (in  powder),  'I  purls;  red  eulphide  of 
mercury,  8  partu  A  little  ia  sprinhlcd  on 
red-hot  coala  or  a  healed  shovi^l  licid  beneath 
the  part;  or  the  fumes  are  inhaled.  Ohi. 
Abernethy  used  tbu  Ihick  oiido  of  mercury 
(11  to  2  drs.),  and  applied  it  to  the  whole  body, 
exceptiog  the  head,  in  a  aimilar  way  to  tlia 
Bulphar  batb,  and  continued  the  application 
for  about  a  quarttr  of  an  hour.  See  CiBBtEa 
(Mercorial),  and  No.  2.  {oioee). 

Sn'riatic  Fumigatian,  See  Uysbociuobk] 
F.  (flioE«). 

Hl'trani  Fnmigatian.  Si/x.  FrMiSATio  hi- 
THOSA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphnric  ncid,  di- 
luted with  half  its  weight  of  water,  ii  placed 
in  n  porcelain  c\ip  (any  alialliiw  reiael  of  glass 
or  earthenware  will  do),  placed  over  heated 
cinders,  and  small  quantities  of  powdered  nitro 
added  to  it  from  tiuxe  to  time. 

Obt.  Heat  causes  tho  gas  to  be  evolved 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  renilers  the  fumes  more 
offensive,  withoat  increasing  their  efficacy. 
Equal  iMghta  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  are 
the  proportions  aaually  eiitployed.  \  oz.  of 
nitre  ii  said  to  be  suffifieut  for  u  small 
room.  (Dr.  Bateman.)  Tlie  veasel  coDtiun- 
ing  the  ingrediEQta  should  be  placed  in  an 
elevated  position  in  the  centre  of  the  apart* 

Dr.  Carmicliael  Smytli,  who  introduced 
nitrons  acid  gas  as  u  fumigation  (17B0).  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  £5000  from  Farliament 
for  pttblisliing  hia  formula. 

Snlphn'roni  FnmigatiDn,  Sys.  FrkiOATio 
an,PHt;aoaA,  F.  BULfnUEis,  L.  Prrp.  1. 
The  gas  produced  by  buniing  snlphor  (mil- 
pburouB  anhydride— SOJ. 

2.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  7  parts ;  nitre,  4 
parts;  benzoin  aTidolibannm.of  each,  2  parts; 
camphor,  1  {lort;  pressed  into  tho  bowls  of 
tobacco-pipes,  and  li([hted  with  a  quick-match. 
See  Bath  and  DieiNPECiiHT. 

Tar  FwnigfttioD.  Si/n.  FrjiioATio  pioea, 
SuFFtr.HiaATiu  Ficis  LiQViDX,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Vegetable  tar.  1  part;  water,  7  or  8  part*  j 
mix.  and  let  it  simmer  in  an  open  veaael  act 
over  n  spirit  lump  placed  near  tbo  centra  of 
the  apartment. 

2.  (Sir  A.  Crichton.)  Norway  tar,  1  lb.; 
powdvretl  carliODato  of  potash,  j  oz.  or  1  oz. ; 
mix,  «ud  heat  it  as  last.  The  potash  is  added 
to  nontralise  any  v(datilo  niid.  Formerly 
highly  thought  of  in  bronchitis  and  [julmonury 

Tootb'acbe   rnmigation.     S/n.   Fumioatio 

ODONTAtr.ICA,  F.  ASTT-MKrBALOlCA,  h.    Prep. 

I.  From  henbane  secda,  pondered  and  thrown 
into  a  banin  of  boiling  water,  and  tbo  affected 
port  held  in  tho  ati-uni.  Sometimes  a  littlo  of 
the  seed  is  plnccd  in  a  heated  iron  spoon,  and 
the  part  exposed  to  the  fniiies. 

2.  (licu'lcy.)  A  iiopuliir  remedy  is  to  throw 
bcnbiiuc  seed  on  hot  cinder?,  iuvcittng  a  ci? 
ovirthi-m  (n  rereivc  the  smoke  and  cui'pV'™'* 
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niMING  LIQUORS— FUSEL  OIL. 


mntio  oil  produced.    Tho  cup  is  then  filled  with  . 
hot  water,   »iid   the  steam   conveyed  to  thej 
:ifli'et*.Ml  side  of  the  mouth. 
FU^MING     LIQUORS.       See    AMUOsrirn 

SULFIIVDUATE,     ArsEMC    TKICHLOBIDE,    TIX 
I)lCHLOUID£,  \e. 

PUITG'I.  lu  hotaui/,  a  iiatarul  order  of  eel- 
Inliir  ])lunt3,  jirodiiciu^  their  fructification  in 
th(>  air ;  ^n)wiu^  in  or  u])on  decaying  or  living; 
or^iiiiit*  KulK<taiK*e8,  and  nouri<ihed  throuf^^h 
thfir  vei^etative  atmcturo  called  the  timMii 
or  inyeeliiim.  Fungi  have  TtTy  variable  pro- 
]iut'tied.  i>ome  are  medical,  others  edible, 
others  are  (h^adly  ]M)isonf>.  The  various  diseases 
of  plants  known  as  blipfht,  mildew,  rust»  smut, 
vine-mildew,  potato-disease,  ergot,  &c.,  are 
either  caused  by  or  aeeulerat«d  by  the  agency 
of  fungi.    Si'e  Agauic,  MushhooVt,  &c. 

FUR'NACE.  An  enelased  fin'phicc  for  ob- 
taining a  high  degree  of  heat.  Furnaces  vary 
much  in  construction  and  size,  according  to 
the  ]);irtieular  manufacture  in  which  they  are 
employed.  Tliey  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes — wryD-miNACKs  and  blast-fuu- 
NACES.  In  the  former  a  high  tempi^r&ture  is 
l>roduce<l  without  tlic  aid  of  l)ellows  by  means 
of  a  powerful  draught.  In  the  latter  heatotl 
air  is  blown  in  through  a  pipe  or  \t\\\o.%  at  the 
bottom.  For  many  metalluvgic  and  large 
ehemienl  oiieraticms  KEViiUiiEKATOiiY  FUiiSACEa 
an-  emplojwl.  A  furnace  of  tliis  kiml  is  usu- 
ally long,  with  a  low  roof  to  keep  down  the 
tiame  and  hot  air  upon  the  Mioarth'  or  space 
Ix'tween  tho  fireplan*  and  tlu'  line.*  For  the 
smaller  oiM>ratioiis  in  clu*niistrj',  a  variety  of 
furnacL'S  have  bi-en  inventi-d,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  coal  gas  as  a  fuel  by  Doville,  Grlllin, 
(fore,  and  others,  has  wrought  a  com})lete 
change  in  tbi*  airaiigement'*  oi  the  laboratory. 
The  CrAs-FUK>'Aci:s  of  Mr.  .1.  J.  Griffin  arc 
adapted  for  almost  every  operjilion  peribrmi^d 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  Those;  more  recently  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  W.  Gore  are  very  compact 
and  ]K)rtable,  and  will  rapidly  ])roduce  a  *  white 
heat,'  without  the  help  of  bi'Uows  or  high 
chimney,  by  means  of  onlinary  coal  gas  and 
atmospheric  air.  The  lirst  and  smallest  size 
consumes  33  ttubic  feet  of  gas  (value  seven 
farthings)  per  hour,  and  is  suitable  for  assayers, 
jewellers,  analytical  chemists,  experimentalists, 
dentists,  and  ntliei*s.  It  is  ca]>a1)le  of  fusing 
eight  ounces  of  copper  or  six  ounces  of  cast 
iron;  copper  begins  to  melt  in  it  in  about 
twelve  minutes  irom  the  time  of  lighting. 
The  second-sized  one  consumes  about  twice 
that  quantity  of  gas,  is  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing jewellers  generally,  and  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  practical  ^lersons  who  require  to  melt 
small  qnantities  of  gold,  silver,  co])i)er,  german 
silver,  brass,  cast  iron,  glass,  and  other  sui)- 
stances,  or  require  a  small  crucible  heated  to 
high  tem])eratures.  It  is  capable  of  melting 
■15  ounces  of  coppiT,  or  40  ounces  of  cast  iron, 
and  with    its  heat  up  it  melts  one  ponud  of 

'  For  an  illnstration  of  this  kind  ot  {wtu\cc,«kc  ^o- 
iiivn,  Carbouatc  ol. 


copper  in  eight  nuimiefl;  ta^ 
melt  in  about  twenty  minatet  in 
of  lighting.  See  AsaATnFO,  Cbo 
FEB,  Cbvciblz,  Fuel,  &c. 

FURinSHnrO.  Itiseuential 
of  ucatncai,  and  for  a  pleaiing 
eye,  that  thero  should  be  a  hansa 
and  also  a  similarity  of  atyle,  in  t1 
cles  of  furniture.  The  tint«  of 
of  tho  paper  or  paint  of  the  wall 
window-curtains,  should  be  all  ii 
cncli  room;  that  is,  either  pom 
resemblance  of  colour^  or  varioi 
]>leasing  contrast  and  liarmony  ni 
If  the  preponderating  coloar  of  t 
scarlet,  and  the  colour  of  the  w; 
blue,  u  most  inhannonions  and  nn] 
is  produced;  but  brown  and  gn 
and  gold,  will  be  in  harmony,  iai 
fore,  bo  placed  togetlier.  Caxpc 
most  exi)ensive  articles,  it  is  safefl 
first,  and  then  to  let  their  colour 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  curt 
hangings,  chair-co\'erB,  hearth-r 
various  minor  articles.  It  is  all 
to  buy  cari)t:ts  of  the  same  patter 
rooms,  iK'cause  in  the  event  of  : 
house  with  dilft^rent  sized  apartu 
of  one  carpet  may  bo  taken  to  alt< 
another. 

FUR'iriTURE.     See    Fbe5CH 
Oiu  Polish,  Vabnish,  kc, 

FURS.      Of    these  the  most  ' 
Krmiuc  and  Sable.     Fur  skins,  y 
])arid,  or  morelv  dried,  go  imdcr 
'Peltry.'    (Bramle.) 

Furs  may  be  preserve*!  from  mo) 

insects  by  placing  a  little  coloryntt 

apple),  or  spice  (clovcj^  ])imeDtOb  h 

j  in  muslin,  among  them ;  or  they  m( 

I  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  corro*i^ 

I  in  warm  water  (10  or  15  grs.  to  th 

afterwards  c^iref ully  dried.    As  w 

other  spwies  of  clothingi  they  she 

in  a  clean,  dry  place. 

FUSEL-OIL.      Syiu    ForSEio: 
OIL,  Oil  op  potato "spibit.  0bai5 

SPIRIT   OIL,    AIaRO-BRAXDY  OIL, 
D RATED    OXYDE   07  AMYL.      SoVi 

\  sive,  strong-smelling  oil,  prodnerc 

;  alcoliol  during  the  formentatiou  ol 

'  toes,  &c.,  on  the  large  srale,  and 

'  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable  flsvo 

to  raw  whiskey.     It  is  found  chisi 

portion  of  the  spirit  which  pasMi 

the  'faints,'  to   which  it  importi 

teristic  o(h)ur  and  flavour.    By  R 

faints  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  most  ( 

and  water  first  ]vjss  over  together 

little  fusel  oil,  whibt  the  ktterfoi 

(luum  in  the  still.    Various  nunc 

are  given  to  the  crude  oil  thi 

according  to  its  source*.    In  esdi  c 

tially  cfmsists  of  hydrated  ends 
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xei,  note  particiilariy  its  odoor 
ha  oil  of  potito  ipiHt  ia  the 
Tnde  fuel  oIL 

crtioni  of  tho  dutUler  are  di- 
u  panible,  to  leuoa  tho  forma- 
during  tba  fenuentation  of  his 
(limiiute,  dnring  the  distilla- 
tioa  of  bim  liqaon,  the  grcatab 
ion  of  that  irltli  wliich  they 
MtaL 

Mel  oil  IS  a  nearly  colonrlcsii 
ith  aratbcr high  boiling-point. 
■Mtliif ,  oSeniive  smell,  mid  aa 
ute;  when  iwallmrcd,  itocca- 
iddinna,  hendacbe,  lii:, ;  in 
nantitiei^  vomiting,  dt^lirium, 
ration,  and  leueneit  tciiblbiliCy 
nir  alio  ptnlueei  these  ctTectd. 
I  a  narcotic  poiion.  The  ^rcnlirr 
cr  of  whiskey,  moro  espctdully 
Tain,  than  other  apirit,  is  dne 
nantity  of  fuacl  oil  which  it 
appemn  to  he  well  Icnon-n  to 
of  whiskey  drinben  in  tliesc 
>  the  consumers  of  com  brardv 
lorthem  pnrti  of  Europe.  The 
to  frequently  demand  to  be 
^lau  of  good  fuiel."  In  Eng- 
chieily  utcd  foi  Umpi  uid  tiit- 

!     Annie      ALCOHOL     (ALCOHOL 

the  Dnblin  College  ie  thus  prc- 
■ce  the  ordinary  fuel  oil  of  the 
a  mall  itill  or  retort,  connected 
<a,  and  apply  heat ;  ai  soon  us 
AflowOTer,  umnixcdwitli  v.at<ir, 
KKdd  be  changnli  aud  the  distil 
I,  and  carried  nearly  to  ilryiUiAs 
B  the  Kcond  receiver,  and   tU 
ndi  >epiiiate«  from  the  water  i 
w,  ira  to  l)C  reserved  for  ust 
A  in  the  prepantioa  of  tali 
ODA.    See  AuYi,  Htdsate. 
lUiOT'.     Sya.  FrBiBLB  uktai 
■Dtli,  a  parts ;  )>;ad,s  ports;  til 
li  in  bculiag  water. 
tt,)    Biimnth,  8  ports;  lend,  5 
r«iti.    Melts  below  al2'Fiihr. 
t.)  Biimnth    8,  tin   i,   lend 
wj.  1  part.    The  metal*  should 
dud  lod  poured  into  diopii,  nntil 

k]   Lead,  3  parts ;  tin,  2  p:irti 

«fc    Helts  at  197'  Fahr. 

ktt,  after  remoring  it  TrDm  t1 

liAalTa  (warm),  1  part.     Liquid 

itlKf  Fahr. 

Int  foor  of  the  above  arc  used 

WW,  to  inrprise  ebilJrcn  by  thi 

a  liqnon,    A  little  mercury  mi 

~~tr  tlirir  melting-point*. 


writing  on  asecs'  skin,  or  paper  prepared  by 
ibbiiip;  burnt  hsrtshom  into  it,  &c.;  nlw  as  a 
KTiL  BATH  in  thi)  labonitory.      The  laet  is 

used  for  ANATOMIC.U.  WJKCTlDNa. 

FU'SIOIT.  SjM.  FCBIO,  L.  Tho  liquefaction 
of  solid  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat.  The 
term  aqueous  fusion  lias  been  aiiptied  to  the 
melting  of  salts  in  their  combined  water  when 
heated  ;  and  the  term  lOHEOua  fl-sio.v,  to  the 
liquefaction  of  bodies  by  heat  alone. 

The  vessels  in  which  substances  arc  fused  are 
farmed  of  varionsmaterinlHand  shapes,  accord- 
>  the  properties  of  the  solid  operated  on, 
and  principally  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
'  '  re(|uired  for  its  fusion.  In  every  case  the 
ini Eg  vessel  should  be  eopnble  of  sustain- 
ing the  proper  degree  of  heat.  witJiout  either 
mcltinj;  or  cracking,  and  should  also  be  unacted 
on  by  the  BUbstanccs  melted  in  them.  8eo 
Obfcible,  Fdrnacb,  &c. 

FDS'TIC,  Syti.  Fdhtic  wood.  Two  dis- 
tict  dje-stufFs  are  known  by  this  name,  bat 
irc  distinguished  by  the  adjectives  '  old'  and 
young.' 

Old  Fustic.  Si/n.  Boia  JArNE,  Fr.  The 
wood  of  tlic  Madura  llncloria.      Its  deeoc- 

n  dyes  woollens  yellow  of  dilTercnt  shades, 

wording    to    the    'mordant.'     Alum,    tartar, 

1  EpiritE  of  tin  brighten  the  tint;  acetate 
snd  Rulpliate  of  irou  and  common  salt  darken 
it;  with  sulphate  of  iron  it  gives  olives  and 
browna;  witb  tho  indigo  vat  and  sulpliate  of 
indif^o  preen.  Tliese  colours  are  very  perma- 
nent. Its  yellow  turns  on  the  lemon  when 
pale,  and  on  the  orange  when  darker-  1  lb.  of 
old  fustic  will  dyi>  3  to  5  lbs.  of  wool. 

Tottiig  Fustic.  Sgn.  Yellow  Fcanoi 
FCETET.  Fr.  Tho  wood  of  tlie  Shut  Coliituf 
or  Venice  sumach.  It  gives  a  yellow  turning 
on  the  green,  but  its  colours  are  not  very  per- 
manent. It  is  chiefly  used  in  comlinalJon 
with  other  dye-stuiTs. 


GAL'BAHUH,  Syn.  OcuaALBAHTm;  Oal- 
D.M'DU  (U.P.),  L.  "ARnm-resin  derivcdfrom 
an  nnaicertuined  nnibelliferous  plant.  lu  irre- 
gular tears  ubnut  tbc  size  of  a  pea,  usually 
oggliitinateil  into  masses  ;  of  a  Rrcenish.yellow 
ci'lonr,  truiishiceut,  having  a  strong  disagree- 
able oiloar,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste."  (B.  P.) 
Its  propcrtiea  nro  siinihir  to  the  other  fetid 
uiitispasmodie  gum-ri 


It  ranks  between 


Strained  Galbannm.     Si/a.  PBBrAseD  OAi- 

i    BASUll  !   OALBASrU    COLAirii,  G.   PKJPABA- 

ruM  (I'b.  L.).  L.  From  crude  gnlbauum,  as 
■BEPABED  AUMO.MACCJi.  Formerly  tliecom- 
jion  practice  was  to  melt  It  in  the  dry  state, 
by  heat  cautionsly  aud  qniekly  upjilicd,  ond  to 

^  ^ J  i  stmin  it  through  u  piece  of  eoonc  canvas 

■Uly  adapted  for  making  klec-  '  stretched  across  u  n'ooden  frame  or  *  horse.' 
■ai.  The  beantiftd  casts  of  the  !  Tlie  '  strained  galbanum'  of  the  shops  U  seldom 
Ik  hmm  to  all  electrotypers  as  j  pure.      The  following  forms  arc   current  in 

%  »im  IB  tJM  mBoj  y^o.  3.     Tbejl 

f^kf  arid  to  tana  r. 


as  j  pure.      The  following 

"be  1 1  he  tnuldoT  its  'reduction,'  uthU*C^^™  ^ 
or  j  Bdaltcratioa  Is  teclinicH" 


is  teclinicHUy  termed; 
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GALL-OALLIC  ACID. 


1.  Galbnniim  (truo),  9  lbs. ;  strain  aa  above, 
then  add,  towanls  the  oiid,  black  resin  (clean), 
«')  lbs. ;  and  when  the  wliolo  is  molted,  further 
add  of  Venice  turpentine,  2  lbs. — Product,  12 
lb». 

2.  Straini'd  pilbunum  and  black  resin,  of 
each,  G  lbs. ;  melt,  and  add,  of  strained  assa- 
fcetida,  2  oz.;  Venice  turpentine,  3  lbs. — 
rrod.    Uk  lbs. 

Pacti^tions  Strained  Galbannm.    St/»,  Gal- 

BANUM    COLATITM    FACTITIUM,    L.      Prep.      1. 

From  black  resin,  4  lbs.;  melt,  and  aild  of 
Vunieo  turiH.mtinc,  2  lbs. ;  assafretida,  2|  oz. ; 
oils  of  janipcr  and  fennel,  of  each,  1^  dr.; 
water,  i  pint. 

2.  As  the  Inst,  adding  >^ft  soap,  6  oz.  Somo- 
timcs  the  small  and  '  waste'  of  the  chests  are 
added  to  the  above  to  improve  them. 

OALL.  Sifn.  UiLE ;  Bili»,  Chole,  Fel,  L. 
A  bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver;  in  part 
flowiug  int^  the  intestines,  and  in  purt  regur- 
gitating into  the  g:ill*  bladder.  Its  uses  in  tlic 
animal  economy  ajipears  to  l)c — ^to  seiuiratc  the 
chyle  from  the  chyme,  to  promote  digestion  of 
oleaginous  substances,  and  to  assist  in  exciting 
the  peristaUic  action  of  the  intestines.  The 
fa'ces  a])pear  to  owe  their  colour  chiefly  to  the 
prt*sem»e  of  bile,  siuce,  without,  they  appear  of 
a  dirty  pipe-clay  colour. 

The  gall  of  various  animals  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  From  whatever  source  it 
was  obtained,  it  was  believed  to  be  calefacient, 
desiccant,  detorgeut,  di sentient,  and  parturi- 
facient ;  but  besides  those  proiKjrties,  each  va- 
riety was  conceived  to  ]X)ssess  virtues  peculiarly 
its  own.  Thns,  Ix-ar-gall  (fel  ursi)  was  reputctl 
anti -epileptic;  eel-gall  (fel  anguillaram)  par- 
turifacient; hare-gall  (fel  lejioris),  "good  in 
cataract;'*  and  ox-gall  (fel  bovis),  "sovereign 
Hgainst  stifl' joints,  rheuinutics,  angry  ulcers, 
and  stomach  colics."  The  gall  of  tlie  bat, 
goat-,  hen,  hog,  partridge,  siluris,  &c.,  were  also 
employed  as  remedies.  At  the  present  time 
ox-gall  is  the  only  one  used  in  medicine  and 
the  arts. 

Ox-gall  has  been  recently  reintroduceil  into 
mcMlicine  bv  Dr.  Alluatt  and  others,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  biliary  derange- 
ment appears  to  be  a  valuable  remedy. 

Crude  ox-gall  is  extensively  employed  by 
the  scourers  of  woollen  cloth,  clothes  reno- 
vators, &c.  It  rapidly  extracts  grease  and  oil 
from  textile  fabricH,  without  injuring  the 
colour.  See  CoNSTirATiON,  Drsr£FsiA,  Ox- 
gall, &c. 
Gall,  Glass.  Sec  Sanbiver. 
GAL'LATE.  S^n.  Gallas.  L.  A  salt  of 
gallic  acid.  The  alkaline  gallates  are  soluble. 
They  rapidly  suffer  decomposition  in  the  pre- 
Bcncc  of  excess  of  the  base,  and  the  liquor 
gradually  aci|uircs  a  blackish  colour.  The 
gallates  of  most  of  the  other  metallic  oxides 
are  insoluble. 

GAL'LIC  ACID.    U^fijUfl^ .  Aq.    Si/n.  Acr- 
uva   OALLici\M  (B.  P.),  L.     ''A  crystalUue 
7i7  /»roji rroil  fnnn  gdls."  (U.  l\  Ij.)    U  \v\wn 


iU 


be  also  obtuned  from  odier  i 
stances.  It  appears  to  be  a  | 
oxidation  of  tannic  acid,  and  |m 
exist  read  J  formed  in  reoeat  n| 
Prep,  1.  (Domas.)  Nat-^ 
powder,  are  moistened  with  vafc 
to  the  action  of  the  ur,  in  a  i 
(say  70^  to  80^  Fahr.).  for  two  a 
adding  more  water,  from  time  ti 
up  for  tliat  lost  br  evaporatio 
of  the  above  perioii  the  moddj 
mass  is  strongly  pressed  in  a 
solid  portion  boiled  in  a  cmaid 
of  water.  The  solution  (filtei 
deposits,  on  coolings  crystsU 
which,  after  being  thoroogU 
pressed  dry  between  bibaloos  ] 
tied  by  boiling  them  along  i 
of  their  weight  of  prep:ir«d 
coal,  in  8  parts  of  water,  and  1 
before. 

2.  (Graham.)  A  strong  infi 
tion  of  galls  is  .'precipitated 
acid,  in  the  cold;  the  resulting 
mixed  wiUi  dilute  sulphuric  a 
the  liquid  expressed ;  the  '  marc 
with  sulphnric  acid,  diinted 
w  eight  of  water,  and  after  boili 
for  some  minutes,  the  whtde 
cool;  the  resulting  crystals  . 
before. 

3.  (Liebig.)  A  strong  aqnw 
tannic  acid  (tannin)  is  added  to 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls; 
collected,  washed,  and  dissolves 
heat  iu  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
after  being  boiled  for  a  few  mil 
on  cooling,  i-rystals  of  gallic  ac 
able  quantity. 

•1.  (Scheele.)  A  filtered  dec 
is  exposed  for  sr^me  moutlis  in  a 
aft«r  a  time  it  grows  mouldy, 
covered  with  a  thick,  glutinoi 
two  or  t1u*eo  montlis  the  sidea 
and  the  under  |X)rtiou  of  the  pel 
to  be  covered  with  small  yello 
gallic  acid,  which  are  purified  si  c 
(See  No.  1.) 

5.  (Ph.  D„  B.  P.)  The  DabU 
two  formula?  for  gallic  acid,  tbeoi 
on  that  of  Dumas  or  Scheele,  tbt 
of  Graham  or  Liebig.  —  a.  Vi 
coarse  powder),  1  lb. ;  water,  q. 
stifi'  past^};  a  porcelain  dish  is 
the  exposure  iu  the  moistened  o 
be  continued  for  G  weeks ;  the  a 
first  crop  of  crystals  is  to  be  mid 
of  boiling  water,  and  when  tb 
cooled  to  80'  Fahr.,  it  is  to  be  po 
the  crystals  which  have  formei 
then  to  be  washed  with  icc-coh 
oz.,  and  dried — first  in  bloctin 
finally  by  a  steaui  or  water  best 
the  undissolvecl  portion  of  the  ( 
tl.  oi.  of  fccah  Hiratcr^  more  cry 
o\Aa\wc^« 


QALLIC  FEBKSNTATIUK-GJXLS. 


naim,  1  lb.,  are  itasped  for 
.  1  pint,  ind  after  being 
a  dilplHceiDsnt  appan^iu, 
ter.  1^  pint,  added  in  >iic- 
L  of  TitrioU  6  &.  01,  dilated 
am  ol  mter,  and  allowed  to 
to  the  percolated  inf  oiion, 
I  adnuxtnre,  the  liquid  i) 

viaeid  picdintata  vrhicli 
,  6  fl.  OS.  (fluted  at  before), 
B  flltiste;  the  predpibitei, 

u«  aobmitted  to  powerfal 
ipcntly  dinolTed  in  <nl  of 
prerioiuly  diluted  vritb 
>a  aolation  ia  boiled  for  20 
ids  far  a  week  ;  at  the  and 
lepoalt  which  formi  i«  dia- 
mea  iU  weight  of  boLlini; 
tioD  treated  as  befare. 
cid  forma  imall,  feather;, 
«■■  cryitali,  which  have  a 
■tre;  that  of  commerce  ii 
glknr  colour ;  it  ia  loliible  in 
rater,  and  in  3  porti  of  boil- 
ilao  aoluble  in  ■leohol,  and 
er;  the  agneona  aolation  is 
ipoanre  to  the  air;  dissolved 
\,  it  forma  a  deep,  rich,  red 
ben  thrown  into  water,  drops 
iriTed  of  aami!  of  iti  water. 
wlnble  in  the  alkaliei,  and 

madder.  When  strongly 
id  i>  converted  into  meu- 
ito  pjK^llic  acid,  acoord- 
ler   in    which  the   heat    ia 

•eid  ia  diiting Dished  from 
not  affecting  aolntiona  of 
wlta  of  iroii.  or  the  uilta  of 
1  bj  ^ving  n  deep  bluiah- 
ivith  the  aesquisalts  of  iron, 
when  the  liquid  is  hented. 
d  from  pyrogallic  acid  b; 
itf  in  water,  and  by  its  cot 
ion*  of  the  protoialtsof  iron. 
iM  mixed  with  tannic  acid, 
.  ba  removed,  cither  by  di- 

tima  in  ita  aolntion  a  piece  of 
Bme,  prerimuly  to  applying 

im  cokmr;  decomposed  by 
raler  and  in  rectified  spirit. 
tiona  of  the  lesquioiide  of 
a  water,  of  a  Muish-blsck 
I  down  nothing  from  a  sola- 

prineipal  use  of  pure  gallic 
at pkolograjihg.  It  baa  re- 
kijed  in  medieim,  as  bd  in- 
,  in  doses  of  3  to  10  gre., 


external  antringent,  it  is  greatly 
ic  nciil.  It  bna  b.«n  given  in 
)  30  grs.  in  tape.worjn,  "  but 


doses  of  1I> 

without  any  benefit."      (pL-rciru,) 

Purificatioa.  Gallic  acid,  as  obtained  by 
either  of  the  above  furma,  ia  never  quite  pnrej 
bnt  it  may  bu  rendered  absolutely  pure  by  com- 
bining it  with  oxide  of  lead,  nnd  docomjiosing 
tlio  compound  (gaJU>te  of  lend)  by  sulphoretteil 
hydrogen.  The  snlphurot  of  lead  acts  like 
animal  charcoal  in  removing  the  coloorii  (Ke- 
big.)  Commercial  gallic  ncid  "may  be  ren- 
dered nearly  wliite  hy  dihsolving  it  in  20  times 
ita  weight  of  boiling  diitillfd  Hoter,  and  cana- 
ing  the  solntion  to  traverse  a  atratum  oF  pre- 
pued  animal  cbarcool,  spread  upon  a  calico 
filter.  When  the  liquid  passes  throngli  colour- 
letg,  it  ahonld  be  evaporated  to  l-6tii  ita 
volume,  and  then  suffered  to  cool,  in  order 
to  the  aeparatioQ  of  tlia  crystallised  acid." 
(Ph.  D.) 

OALUC  TESKZirTATIOB.  Thia  name 
liaa  been  given  to  the  peculiar  proceaa  by 
which  tannic  acid  ia  converted  into  gallic  add, 
under  the  joint  inllueuco  of  moiatnre  and 
atmospheric  oiygen.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Antoine  Larocgue,  the  peculiar 
ferment  of  nut- gal)*  whicli  operates  this 
change  also  converts  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  in  tlie  same  way  aa  yeaat  does; 
whilst  beor  yeaat,  mnscular  Besh,  and  caseona 
matter,  change  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  The 
similarity  of  the  gallic  and  vinous  fermenta- 
tion may  hence  be  reasonably  inferred, 

QAliLS,  Sgn.  GALi,-NrTH,  Nvt.quxb  ; 
Giuj.  (B.  P.);  GiLts  (Ph.  E.).  "Eiciea- 
ceiices  on  Quercvt  in^eelaria  caused  by  Uia 
puncture  and  deposited  ova  of  Diptolepir 
Galla  lincloria."  The  beat  galla  are  bluish- 
black,  lieavy,  and  not  yet  perforated;  In- 
tensely astringent.  They  are  imported  from 
Aleppo,  and  are  known  in  commerce  as  black 
or  blue  ^jlls  (oalls  viauM,  o.  ctBs,vi^).  The 
ncit  quality  is  termed,  from  tlieir  colour,  green 
galls  (BiLLfi  Tirideb).  Both  are  gathered 
before  the  insect  has  escaped,  and  are  atyptie 
and  powerfully  sstringent.  White  galla 
(OALLS  ALBX)  OTO  Hghter,  leaa  astringeni^  and 
inferior. 

Vaei,  i^'c.  Galls  ore  extensively  employed  in 
the  art  of  dyeing,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  ingiedients  in  all  the  shades  of  black, 
and  are  also  employed  to  fix  or  improve  several 
other  colours.  A  deeoetioii  of  galla,  to  which 
a  little  green  coppcms  and  gum  arabic  baa 
been  added,  forma  common  writing  ink.  In 
raedkine,  they  are  used  as  an  astringent,  in 
hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  in  doses  of  10  to  20 
grs. ;  and  t'lpically.DDdeF  the  form  of  infusion 
or  dccoctjon,  as  a  gargle  in  rehiiation  of  the 
uvoUi;  OS  on  injection  in  gleet  wid  leucor- 
rha;j  i  ail  a  lotion  Or  fomentation  in  flabby 
uleers,  probipsus  ani,  Ac, ;  and  as  an  ointment 
in  pileis  watery  ulcera,  &c.  Tlie  infusion  or 
mrUMgio  ten-  dcaxtioa  U  aJso  used  as  an  antidole  t»  poMon- 
r  ttjptic  wcjiag  hy  the  altiiloidi^  BUd  was  fonHL-i^S  ^vett 
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iig  n  tonic  in  intcroiittonU.   SceQALLiaAcm, 

OALL'STOHE.  S/ik.  CALCTLrB  biltobcb,  C. 
CTBUCTB  Lovisrs,  L.  Formed  iu  tlio  goll- 
1)litil(ler  of  iimt  cnttic  in  winttir,  when  tliey  are 
ftfd  tipon  dr^;  food.  Uied  as  n  yellow  pgoient^ 
and  In  iDedicinp. — Dot.  1  gr. ;  in  dyipepsia 
und  flatuloii<7.     Sec  CALccLua. 

OALTAHIZEQ  IBOV,  See  Inos  and  ZiHC- 
iso. 

OAVBOQE.  ^N.  (CiUBOnB;CAiiBoaiA,L. 
B.  r.)  GlXDOOU,  L.  "A  gum-rcain  obtunrd 
from  Qamnia  Morella."  (It.  P,)  Guralmgc 
ii  Rn  active  hydm^iogiiu  and  dntstic  pargative, 
wliich  occoiuonallii  prorci  nacfnl  in  torpor  of 
tbo  Bbdominnl  and  pt-lvic  visMTni  but  wliicb 
in  liighly  dangerous  in  an  irritiible  or  inflam- 
iQStary  Etnte  of  tlic  Btomitch  or  bon-els,  und 
during  pregnanrj.    It  it  very  apt  tn  iuduec 

ii  a  violent  poison.  "Tbe  deatbi  vbicb  have 
occnrrcd  from  the  Die  of  enonnoUB  quantities 
of  Morriran's  pills,  are  mainly  ascribablc  to 
Ihe  guinbc^o  contained  in  (Itoae  medicines." 
(I'crcira.) — Doie.  I  to  6  f;n.,  made  into  pills 
or  miitnrc,  every  4  to  6  hours  i  in  obitiuatc 
constipation,  in  dropBies,  in  apoplexy  and  like 
cerebral  affectionn,  and  in  irorms  (opceially 
tape- worm  ),citbernlone  or  conibiuedwitbotlirr 
CBtliarlics,    See  CourousD  ExTBiCT  OP  Co- 

lOCYSTH. 

aAlI"C}E£BX.    Sec  Mobtificaiioh. 

a  xatA  to  dean 


gymptomi  in  muU  doM^tbcngh  Oi 
[«rhap<,  amount  to  poiioniiip. 

Garglea  uiually  luve  for  thM  I 
simple  nter,  or  milli,  irine,  at  viH 
with  water,  to  wbich,  in  loth  a 
lionev,  or  symp,  is  genool^  tit 
iitber  ingredient*  tvj  with  tfai 
but  munt,  JD  all  euei,  ba  riltiCT  1 
I'orm,  or   solnblo   in   tbe  liqoid  i 

Uurglea  are  cominonly  diipcMai 
iKittlcs.  The  quantity  naad  at  a 
ordinary  circDmitaocea,  maj  be  a) 
ofs  wiua-gUasruL 

Oargle.  8g».  Uaboaxiuu,  Q. 
a.  BiMPLBx,  L.  Fnp.  1.  (St 
Honey  or  honey  of  rnae*.  1}  4. 
/inegar.  i\  fl.  oz.;  barley  water,  1 

2.  (St.  Ueorge'a.)  O^meL  1  i. 
Lion  of  barley,  S  fl.  dn.  In  to 
ibroats,  &x.  The  formnlc  of  le 
Iionpitali  arc  similar. 

Oargle    of   Ac'etat«   of   IwW 

CilHOABIBHS  AUHONtf   ACEIITU, 

(Wendt)    Solution  of  acetBt«  of  «i 
hOQCy  of  roses,  a(  eai-li,  1  fl.  ol;  • 
n'ater,  8  fl.  oi. ;  mix.     In  the  sk 
tiiToat  of  scarlet  fever. 
Gargle  of  Ace'Uc  Add,    SgH.  Oz 

OLi:;    (jAIlOAUiaUA  ACIDI    ACEIin, 

I.  (St.  B.  Hofp.)    Acetic  wid,  1  i 
'  "    '  "      ■    make  up  4  B.  o] 


6ABTEIBE.    A  conipoutii 
kid  nnd  other  leather  gloves. 

Prtp.  1.  (M.Bulian.)  Curd  soap  (in  sniMl 
shavings),  1  part;  water,  3  parts;  miic  with 
licat^  and  stir  in  of  esKCuce  of  citron,  1  part. 

S.  (Saposihe, — Dnvignau.)  Soap  (in  ])ow- 
der),  250  parts;  water,  165  parts;  dissolve 
witli  heat,  cool,  and  add,  of  tan  dejavcllf,  16a 
ports,  solntion  of  ammonia,  10  pnrti,  and  rub 
tlie  whole  to  a  smooth  paste.  Pat«ut.  A 
small  portion  of  cither  of  the  above  is  robbed 
over  uio  glove  with  n  piece  of  flaimul  (always 
in  one  direction),  nntil  it  is  sufUcicntly  clean. 
See  Gloves. 

OABAB'CmE.    See  Maddeb  Red. 

0AR1)EHIBG.    See  HomicrtTrnB. 

OAH'OLE.      Sga.    Oargabibu,    Throat- 

WASH;   OASOABlflUA,  OAKOAIIIBMrS,   GAROA- 

liiB»i7x,  L.  A  liqaid  medicine  applied  to  tbe  i  water  to  make  6  fl.  oz.  As  No.  4. 
hack  part  of  the  month  or  upper  part  of  tlic  !  6.  (P.  Cod.)  Atniii,40g».;  biai 
thront.  Gargles  are  applied  by  aliasing  a  i  I  OZ. ;  infusion  of  roses,  6  fl.  ot.  ii 
small  moutliful  to  ran  lis  ranch  as  possible  '  7.  (Raticr.)  Aiam,  1  oz.;  idf"" 
ot-er  tho  affect (mI  port,  by  holding  the  bend  i  roses  and  barley  n-ator,of  eocK  S^i 
hockwanlB,  nnd  breathing  through  it,  by  of  ro9c^  3  oz.  As  No.  4. 
..-,.:.i.    .,..    .,__.j  ._ -  ^  (Wostm.    Hosp.)     Alam,  U 


2.  Bnrlej  waUr,  13  fL  d; 
A.  oz.;  lioney,  6  dig.    Antiieptib 

Oargle  of  Al'nm.  Syn.  Oabsai 
UIKIS,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Auguitin.} 
(iu  [lOH'der),  1  oz. ;  water,  1^  pat; 
pint,  filter,  cool,  and  add,  of  ih 
brandy,  3  fl.  oz.  In  iuflammatioa  ct 
and  throat. 

S.  (Cavarra.)  Alum,  3dn.;  «ite 
dissolve.    In  offensive  breath. 

3.  (Foy.)  AInm,  1  dr.;  tinctoic 
211.  dm.;  tincture  Of  bark.  10. dn. 
roBes,2oz.;  laudannm, 20 dnpi ;  *i 


4.  (Unuit.)  Ainm.loz.i  tdnctoie 
^fl.oz.;  pep))crmintHatcr;7fl.Dt 
tion  of  tbo  nrula,  Sx, 

&.  (Mid.  Hosp.)    Alum,ldr.;b(< 


which    means  the   liquid  is  agitated  und 
netion  promoted. 

Gargles  are  not  to  bo  swallowed.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  patients,  eitlier  by 
accident  or  from  negligence,  do  swallow  a 
certain  quantity',  notwitlistonding  tbe  instruc- 
tions given  them  to  the  contrnrv.  Care  shoidd 
tbcrelbro  be  taken  to  avoid  making  gutgle* 


U 


lulphuric  acid,  1  A.  dr. ; 
o  10  fl.  01. 

9.  (Ph.  Wirtem.)     Alnm  aodniti 
i  ercam  of  tartar,  i  a 


acid,  4  Ihs. ;  dissolve,  cvapoiato  b) 
powder  the  residuum.    For  m  I 

■h  aubitttttcei  as  may  occnsiou  tttivtoii™i'i,\Tgiajmm<m.4a^'\^  voSamttaaiia*- 


B  ZiAd'i '  BnctFio  jou 


x: 


'Ue.  Sjfm.  Gasoabibiu 
Anep.  (Ft.  Hoop.)  Decoc- 
1  cmmphoTi  20  gn. ;  ul-am- 
1  pntrid  Mrs  tbraal^  iui. 
jmaX.  Sjin.  Qissaxisua 
"rp^.  1.  (CoUicr.J  rinrtore 
honer.  i  oi. ;  witcr,  G  fl.  oz. 
c  aTiila  sod  fauces. 
Mi«j,  4  drs. ;  tincture  of 
vdered  alum,  40gra.;  cam- 
rosea,  6^  fl.  01.  Ab  the  last, 
hnmt. 

T.)  Alum.  2  dm. ;  decoction 
ooej  of  nwCj,  11  oz. 
umuMjiL.)  Inf  union  of  roses, 
plraricacid,  Ifl.dr.;  tincture 
a.  ;  landanoin,  1)  fl.  dr.  For 
e    nvuU.      Sec  Qaaslb  op 

ix.     ^jra.     Oasgibibua  bo' 
1.   (EUia.)    Borai,  1  dr. ; 
It,  4  fl.  dn. ;  clarified  boney, 
wr,  4  9.  ox. 

Boimx,  2dre.;  houcy  or  capil- 
wmteT.  7  fl.  oz. 

p.)     Borai,  2dn.;   bone;  of 
ej  water,  7  fl.  oz. 
]     Borax,  1  dr.;  simplo  oiy- 
<r.toimike3fl.oz.   Tbe  above 
Dah  or  aphlhom  boto  mouth, 

p'lleiaai.    Sj/n.    Oabolb   of 

1;    QlKOABISMA.  CAFHICI,   L. 

lifBth.)  Tiacture  of  capsicum. 
Iter.  8  fl.  oz. 

p.)— o.  Capsicum.  3  dra.;  com- 
hoUing  water,  1  pint;  inncc- 
ii  (bain,  and  add  of  distilled 

!  (apMcnm,  1  fl.  dr.  i  compaond 
,  S  fl.  01. 

»f.)     rmrtnra  of  capsieuni, 
!  dn.;  water  to  4  fl.  oz.     Uaed 
I  throat,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 
'ntaof  Potaa'ia.    Syn.  Om- 

lU  Ciii.OBAri9,  L.  Prep. 
nte  of  potatsa,  I  dr. ;  hone; 
nter,  7  oi.  Cted  in  mali(;. 
,tarUtina,  kc. 

kTild*  of  Idms.  a^a.  Gis- 
»  GBLOBINATX,  L.  Frep. 
d  lima,  1  dr.;  water,  i  pint; 
far  10  minntcB,  Alter  through 
fnmple  syrup,  1  fl.  oi.  l-'ted 
ntt,  loriet  fever,  &e. 
■ihtflB'dft.  ag».  Oaboa- 
nnux^L.  Prep.  1.  (Cop. 
-TiMiilili  iiriiilii  T""  • 


Oafgla  of  CUo"rtns  Water.  Syn.  Gaboa- 
BiHHA  cnLOBiNii,  L.  Frfp.  1.  (Fr.  Uoap.) 
ey,  2oz.;  Chloriae  water,  i  fl.oz. :  syrup,  IS.OE.;  water, 
4ifl.oi. 

2.  (Mid-Bosp.)  Chlorine  water,  2  fl.  oz.; 
distilled  water,  10  fl.  oz.      Ute.  As  the  last 

Gargle  of  Cincho'na  Bark.  Sgii.  OABflA. 
BISHA  cihobohm,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  decoc- 
tion of  cinchona,  7  fl.  oz. ;  simple  oiymel,  1 
fl.  oz.    Antiseptic   and  astringent  in  relaia- 

2.  (Acidulated ;  Gaboabisha  cimcson^s 
ACIDCS,  L.)  Hjiiroeliluric  acid,  1^  fl.  dr.; 
honey,  1^  oz.;  decoction  of  bark  to  make  up 
3  fl.oz. 

Oftrgle,  Com'moti.  Sy:  Gaboabibua  cou- 
MCSK,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ed.  Hosp.)  Water. 
6  fl.  oz. ;  nitre,  1  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz. 
For  ordiu.nry  eoro  throut,  ic. 

2.  (Load.  UoKp.)  Alum.  Idr. ;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  2  fl.  drs. ;  tiactare  of  myrrh,  4  fl. 
drs.;  water  to  12  fl.  oz. 

Sugle  of  Cy'anlda  of  Mercury.  ;^n.  Gab- 
oabibua STDBABGl-BI  CTANIBI,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Brera.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  10  gr«. ;  hooey 
of  roses,  1  oz. ;  barley  water,  1  }nnt. 

2.  (Cullerier.)  Cyanido  of  mercury.  10  gT».i 
liaseed  tea,  1  pint.  Uted  in  the  same  case*  aa 
mercnrial  gargle. 

Dster'gent  Oargle.  %■.  Gasoabiska  di- 
TEEQBsa,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  ^Icohol- 
ised  sulphuric  acid,  1  R.  dr. ;  honey  of  rosei, 
2oz.;  barley  water,  8  oz. 

2.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Tbomson.)  Nitre,  2  dn.j 
honey  of  rosea,  4  fl.  drs. ;  infusion  of  rosee,  6^ 
fl.  oz.     In  inflammatory  sore  throat. 

EnMllleiit  Oftrgle.  Sgn,  QABOABisitA 
EMOLLiEsa,  L.  Prrp.  1.  (Bnelian.)  Marsh- 
mallow  root.  1  oz. ;  iiga,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  Btrain.  Deroolcenl,  aooth. 
ing. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Reveil.)  Barley  water, 
8oz.;  honey,lloi.  Both  are  used  in  inflam- 
matory aflections  of  tlie  throat  and  mouth. 

Qargle  of  Eoraerad'iah.  Si/a.  GAsaABiaiiA 
ABaoEACH,  L.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Compound 
spirit  of  horseradish,  1  fl.  oz.  j  honey.  2  oz.; 
water,  *  fl.  oz.  A  good  gargle  for  scurvy  of 
tlio  fauces  and  pharyni,  vulgarly  called  tho 
'  inward  scurv)-.' 

Gargle  of  Hydrodilo"rio  Acid,     Syii.    5It- 

niATIO     ACID    OAROLB  ;     OAEOABIBHA    ACIDI 

nn>BOcnT^Bici,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Guy's  Hoap.) 
Hjdroobloric  ntid,  30  drops;  honey  of  rosea, 
2  oz.  1  barley  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ratier.)  llvdrocblorie  acid,  3  fl.  dra.  j 
elnrifiod  honey.  2  fi.  oz. ;  barley  water,  I  pint. 

3.  (St,  B.  Hoap.)  Rcd.rose  leaves,  2  dw. : 
boiling  water,  1  piat;  hydroclJoric  acid,  li 
fl.  dr.;  digest  I  liour.  and  strain.  In  inflam- 
matory sore  Uiroat.  ulcerations  of  the  mouth, 

^/^earlotfex-^r.&c. 

I    OsrgU  ofl'oiiiK.  Syn.  GABaiaiMAioliran, 
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L.  Pi^ep.  1.  Iodine,  10  f^rs.;  iodide  of  potts- 
hium,  1 2  gra. ;  recti  tied  spirit  and  simple  syrup, 
of  cacii,  1  11.  oz. ;  water,  5  A.  oz.  In  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  in  scrofulous 
habits. 

2.  (Dr.  Koss.)  Tincture  of  iodine,  1^  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  opium,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

8.  (St.  T.  Hosp.)  Compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  2  fl.  drs. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  ulceration 
of  the  touHils. 

Mercn^rial  Oargle.    %».  Gabgabibma  ht- 

DRABQYBT,   Q.  MBBCUSIALB,   L.       Prep.        1. 

(Q.  HYD.  BiOHLOBioi.)  Corrosive  sublimate, 
2  to  5  grs. ;  barley  water,  1  pint ;  houey  of 
roses,  2  il.  oz.  For  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the 
tliroat. 

2.  (Plenck.)  Calomel,  6  grs. ;  quicksilver, 
80  grs. ;  powdered  gum,  8  drs. ;  syrup  of  pop- 
pies, \  oz. ;  triturate  till  the  globules  of  metal 
disappear,  and  add  of  decoction  of  clematis,  26 
fl.  oz. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  myrrh, 

1  dr.  (or  tincture  of  myrrh,  1  fl.  oz.).  In 
syphilitic  and  putrid  sore  throat. 

Gkirgle  of  Myrrh.  Syn,  Gabgabisma 
MYBBILC,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ainslie.)  Tincture 
of  myrrh,  6  fl.  drs. ;  vinegar,  1  fl.  tlr. ;  houey  of 
roses,  li  fl.  oz.;  barley  water,  12  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Tincture  of  myrrh,  \  oz. ; 
honey  of  rosea,  1^  oz. ;  lime  water,  6  fl.  oz. 
In  scarlatina  and   putrid  sore   throat.     See 

A8TBINOENT  GaBGLR,  &C. 

Oargle  of  Ni'tre.    Stfn,  Gaboabisha  salis 

KITUI,    G.   POTASS J3    NITBATI8,    L.      Prep,     1. 

Nitre,  2  drs.;  honey  or  syrup,  \  oz.;  rose 
water,  5i  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Brande.)  Nitre,  2  drs.;  oxymel,  1  fl. 
oz.;  barley  water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  inflammatory 
sore  throat.    Sec  Common  Gabole. 

Oargle  of  Oak-Bark.  Sifti,  Gabgabisma 
COBTicis  QUEBCOa,  L.     Prep,     1.     Oak-bark, 

2  drs.;  boiling  water,  6  fl.  oz.;  macerate  1 
hour,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ellis.)  Decoction  of  oak-bark,  1  pint ; 
alum,  \  dr. ;  brandy,  2  fl.  oz.  In  chronic  sore 
throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  &c. 

Oargle  of  Pellitory.  Sifn,  Gabgabibma 
PYBETnBi.  Prep,  1,  Pellitory  root,  4  drs. ; 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  boil  to  8  fl.  oz.,  and  add  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  2  fl.  drs. 

2.  (Swediaur.)  Infusion  of  pellitory,  1  pint ; 
vinegar,  8  fl.  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  3  drs.  To 
promote  the  maturation  and  healing  of  throat 
ulcers. 

Oargle  of  Ro^'set.  Syn,  Gabgabibma  B08;e, 
G.  BOBABUM,  L.  Prep,  (Kendrick.)  Con- 
serve of  roses,  8  oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
infuse  1  hour;  add  of  dUute  sulphuric  acid,  2 
fl.  drs.,  and  strain.  Antiseptic,  astringent ; 
Uied  in  several  indications. 

Spirit  Oargle.  /Syw.  Gabgabibma  spibit- 
roBUM,  G.  spibitOb  viiri,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr. 
Watson.)  French  brandy,  1  fl.  oz.;  water,  i 
pint. 

2.  (St.  George's.)  Proof  spirit,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
oxymel,  5  fl.  drs. ;  decoction  of  barley,  to  mvLke 
up  6  fl.  oz.    In  rolaxatioTis  and  «%\\v«it\oti. 


Btiiii'iilaiit  Garg^  SmL 
STiMULAKS,  L.  Prtp,  (Dr. 
fusion  of  roset,  6j^  fi.  oz. ;  ^i 
acid,  40  drops;  tincture  of  c 
drs.;  honey,  3  drs.  See  Gi 
bicum. 

Oargla   of  Tui'nin.      Sgu, 
AOIDI  TAVSflCI,  li.     Prep,  1.  ( 
1  dr.;  honey  of  rosea,  2  oz. 
fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Jannart)  As  the  last^ 
half  the  quantity  of  tannin 
and  aphthoos  ulcerations. 

Oargle  of  Verd'igria.     Sgn, 

fBUGINia,     G.    CCF2U    ACETA' 

(Guy's  Hosp.)  Oxymel  of  t< 
honey  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  barley 
U§ed  as  a  detergent  for  ulcer 
If  swallowed,  it  produces  vi 
The  addition  of  2j^  oz.  of  wat< 
produces  a  gargle  saffiaently  s 
cases. 

Oargle  of  YbL'egta,  See  Ga 
Acid. 

Oargle  of  Zinc.     Syn.  Gabi 
G.  z.  SULPHATIS,   L.    Prep. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  20  grs.;  ox 
rose  water,  7  fl.  oz.    In  aphthoi 
tions,  ulceration  of  the  tonsil^  . 

OAB'LIC.  ^y».  Allium,  I 
aaticum  of  botanists.  It  is  d 
retic,  expectorant,  stimulant,  * 
externally,  irritant,  rubefacie 
vesicant. — Dose,  ^  dr.  to  IJ  dr 
digestion,  chronic  diarrhcta,  old  i 
atonic  drojisies,  and  worms, 
modic  and  counter-irritant  liu 
of  the  juice,  which  was  former 
chest  diseases  and  infantile  c 
small  clove  of  garlic,  or  a  fen 
juice,  was  formerly  introduced  i 
certain  forms  of  deafness.  As  s 
properties  resemble  those  of  th 
which  it  is  much  more  powerful 

OAB'NET.  In  miAeralogji,  oi 
cious  stones  or  gems.  The  iine« 
noble  garnet  (Si'bian  or  Obie 
are  brought  from  Pegu.  Accon 
cal  analysis,  the  garnet  is  a  duu 
alumina  and  lime,  coloured  w 
manganese. 

Oamet,  Facti^'tions.    Sec  P.\£ 

OA'EUM.     [L.]      A  species 
sauce  prepred  of  flsh,  in  a  stal 
putretactiou,    strongly    salted 
with    aromatics.     According   t 
Homans  used  a  species  of  lol 
purpose. 

OAS.  ^».  Gaz,  Fr.  A  perm 
aeriform  fluid.  In  Englidi,  tl 
is  now  usually  restricted  to  the 
ture  forming  the  atmosphere^  \a 
merly  used  as  a  synonym  for  'ga 
cipal  gases  are  the  elemental; 
dxo%e^c\doTvxvc«  oxygen  and  niti 
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Iiy  tinmen,  hydrocliloric  acid, 
rogen,  protoxide  of  niCrogun, 
logen,  Knd  lolphuroiu  acid. 
ice*   and«r  thdr  pespective 

Oai.  sib,  JjjunraixiiKa  o. 
■•  poptilorlj  applied  to  tbe 
e  (^  hjdrocaTlioiu  pnxlDced 
:  dJatilUtion  of  plt-coiil,  iind 
ft  aoiuce  of  utificial  light  in 
rna  of  Europe  and  AmeriCB- 
id  in  the  mannfiactiirfl  of  gas 
le   conaiata  enentially  of  a. 

retorts  of  eaat  iron  or  fire- 
M  fnmi  whicb  commanicato 
e   main,  ia  which  the  crnilo 

of  ita  tar  and  ammoniacal- 
I  tlwnce  into  a  Krici  of  con- 
lerein  it  depwits  more  of  tliose 
thenc«  into  another  geriea  of 

•  icmbben,'  in  which  Ha 
Bcation  ia  completed.      It  is 

ita  carbonic  add  and  inlphu- 

in  lime-pnriOen,  aad  linnlly 
hxuting  apparatus  into  the 
lag  oa  Its  wBjT  througli  beau- 
ate  appaiatoi,  nbereb;  the 
oant  of  gas  are  regulated  and 

iata  of  a  mixture  of  the  foUow- 

ght  carbanetled  hjdrogen). 
hiaty      „  „        )■ 


qaid  hjdro-cnrbon*. 
inlpbida  of  cachou. 

gas,  and  also  tlie  ilia  minuting 
ptiduct,  vary  greiitly  willi 
of  coal.  Theareroge  jieiiliunv 
mated  at  10,000  cable  hot  of 
«L> 

hailn  MangHelil  proposed  to 
Inminating  poirer  of  ordiiinry 
.  render  water  gas  or  even  otmo' 
inunlferoni*,  by  pasbiug  lbi>ni 
^  or  over  tmys  containing 
laor  benzoic  i  and  a  piiteiit  naa 
r  tint  purpose.  The  gas  so 
1  or  dias'ilves  a  portion  of  the 
ims  with  iocn.'aiHxl  brilliancy. 
t  nturatinj;  the  giis  with  tlie 
lion  it  as  follows  ; — "  The  apiKi- 
jf  a  brass  resen-oir  or  chainbiT 
i  end  of  tho  gas-pipe,  noai 

naermir  may  be  in  the  shape 


■tfaalffnlL    lul 
dpa  aaoendi  a  little  above 
Of  a  vary  small  jet-pipe  of 

turn  rtux  asj  M 


s  tooin 

oil   to   unite    with    the  gas  in    the  tlask 
ver.    Tbe  whole  is,  of  course,  enrmoanted 
with  the  uinul  burner  and  lamp.gloss." 

The  naphthallsing  of  gas  did  not  vrorlc  well 
I  a  Li^o  ~  scale-  Recently,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  company  in 
England  to  work  a  French  patented  procoas, 
which  differed  only  from  that  of  MunsSetd's 
in  the  substitution  of  another  hydrocarbon 
(probably  a  petroleum  prodnct)  for  benzol. 
The  chemical  and  technical  journals  eiposoit 
M.  Mongruel's  iuvention,  niid  praveuted  the 
siiiking  of  capital  in  n  worthiesa  undertaking. 
On  H  smalt  scale,  simple  'naphtlulisers' appear 
to  work  very  well. 
The  illaminating'  power  of  go;,  as  well  as  of 


venicntty,  by  chemical  analysis.'    See  lUiC- 


QiZ'OQSSE.  [Pr.]  S^a.  AxBlTlvo  UA- 
iitiB,  A  porbihle  apporjtni  for  aerating 
atcr  and  other  liqniila.  Many  forms  have 
•ea  given  to  thiii  initrament,  bat  in  all  the 
principle  is  the  same.  I'owdors  for  generating 
carbonic  acid  gas  arc  placed  in  a  Separate  com- 
partment, and  the  liquid  to  bo  aiiratod  in 
another.  The  two  compartmcntD  are  connected 
bya  suitable  tube,  and  a  second  tube, furninhed 
with  a  spring  tap,  affords  an  exit  for  the 
aorated  liquid.  By  the  aid  of  the  gazogene, 
water,  wine,  bIc,  &c.,  may  in  a  few  minotes  l» 
fully  saturated  with  carbonic  add  gas,  anil  so 
rendered  brisk  and  piiguant.  By  asiDj;  frait 
syrups,  manufactured  from  English  nnd  foreign 
fruita,  the  most  delicious  aiirated  summer 
bct'cniges  can  be  made,  resembling  those  so 
much  eitcemed  by  travellers  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  sea-board  cities  of  the  Western 
world. 

GEL'Ainr.  Sifa.  Gelatine;  GiLATiHS,  Vr.; 
OnLiTiNi,  L.  Animal  jolly,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  organic  tissne  <^  Uio 
bonoa,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  the  cellular 
tisaue.  the  skin,  and  the  serous  membranes, 
whilst  in  contact  with  water.  Glue  nnd  aixe 
varieties  of  gtlatin,  prepared  from 
hoofs,  hick*,  skins,  &c. ;  and  isinnluss  is  a  purer 
kind,  obtaincil  from  the  air-bladders  and  aorao 
other  membrane  of  fish. 

I'rop,  ^i:  Gelatin  ia  insoluble  ia  cold 
wat<T,  but  dissolves  with  greiitiT  or  less  roadi- 
ucsa  on  the  aliplicaUon  of  bent,  otcordiug  to 
the  sourcu  whence  it  is  obtained,  and  in  this 
state  forms  a  tremulous  and  transparent  jelly 
oil  cooling;  it  is  inaoiuble  iu  both  aWhol  and 
ether,  nnd  is  decomposLHl  by  the  strong  alka- 
lies and  ocids ;  with  tannic  acid  it  foim^  -" 


insoluble  c 


the  lia^ia  uf  teathi-r 


n<l  of  a 


hich  ie 


1  acted  on  by  cold 


'liiti«li  lloocnimt  jmdintBtc. 
iir  ii.fiiBimi  of  [,niu  Rivca  u 
i-i>1iili'.  cunty  jim'iiMtiiti-, 
*      '      ■         •'      K-i-AAir 


Ml   i 


■„]v,l,l,- 


{nil n'Lirti I'll,  unit  »liti'U,  ulu'ii  i1ru'<1, 
tlk'  iij)]!.  iiruiici'  .if  r.v.T-Miiiicd  li-aili<-r.-  S.  Tin; 
IK'littiiiiiiiii:;  jiropiTtf  in  (liMiniytil  l>y  nitric 
iichL-  U.  It  in  itnt  iifTi-ctiHl  hy  litbi'r  nliini 
nrait-tatc  iif  litul.  lu  thiii  nqiiMvt  It  diJTiTii 
fniiii  clioiulrin. 

I^Kal,  Till-  pimdniix  "if  counnwi-ial  platin 
iiiti  iiili'il  fnr  fiMid  u  riiidily  jrivihI  liy  )iiiiiTiiij; 
Ixiiiiii)'  H'uttT  invr  it.  unci  di■A■«til^t  UK  ' 
t<«t't'>iT  fuf  H  uliort  timi'.  II  it  in  iiurp  unil 
wlHik'nmiii-,  ilH  iiilDur  TGnmilu  utuilltnil,  nlid 
during  iti  folDliim  it  iimUDniii  cnlirvly  ttm 
from  KUH'IL  TIk  ivinltinf;  wilutiini  nnd  ji'lly 
Div  aln>  mluDrlL-SN  iK'Utnil  to  tcxt-pRiK'r,  tm: 
fmiu  tiiiiiicaciiit  toHliv  mid  pcrfn'tly  tniiu- 
tHHvnt.  If  it  fiwiuB  «  yi'Iliiw  ^'lnry-lu:ikiii;; 
iniiwi,  iind  ovi>1vi-s  nil  ntTitixivi'  ixlinir,  it  hIihuIiI 
In-  n'jk-ct(.ll  an  at  iiil'i-rior  (|iiiil[ty,  and  until  fur 
culiiiHiy  ]iur[KMei. 

riKT,Jfe.  (ii'lalin  U  liirjrtIyruT]ili)y«lman 
urticlc  or  fond,  an  in  noapi,  ji-lliii>.  <ti^ ;  liut  ibi 
vuine  in  tlii*  respect  liuB  iH't'ii,  pvrlinliH,  orcr- 
rnli-d.  AniiimlH  fed  cxclusiti-ly  on  )>i>lutin  ilic 
of  Htarvatiiin.  Hut  wlicn  uilxul  witli  (it)iiT 
fuod,  CKpcciuIly  uitli  huhiitauci'H  nlmundiiiK  in 
allniniru,  rawin,  or  lilirin,  p-latin  niny  l>i> 
iM'M  uH  an  aliment,  awl  w-rvi-  din't'tly  to 
noiif^iilitlK'h'cliiIinouHtiiiiiucK.  (IJoli!).'.)  lli'iicc 
gL-latiti  is  a  tittiiif;  nulistaiicc  to  fnnii  ]>iirt  (liiit 
only  a  |i>rt)  of  tlic  dii-t  uf  iimvaU-si'i'nt^,  ni»  it 
coiivoyx  nutrition  ilirii'tly  to  tlitw  tiiwni'ii, 
witliout  tasking  tlie  diininislicil  ]hih'(ts  of  life 
uviTniou;  Imt  iln  aA'fiicnildli 


Un,  or  ft  qnantalj  eqnil 
tncnt  from  whicli  it  ti  n 
othi-r  vnriptiiit  of  gi'li 
lilniu-hwl  hy  mlplnirnu  a, 
I'U'iI.  iinil  tinLi'il  of  variini 
iirdiiui:y  n-Kt'la1ilv  d\i'«. 
witli  i>ul]>1int<-  of  iniiip)  o 
■   --'  witli  till 


nil 


nud  ml,  willi  jui 

Fmeh  Gdktlii.  i^r. 
Qi'lutin  d-mi:  np  into  nn 
the  tiniT  n^iti  of  kI'ic. 
I  it  !i  pn'iian-d  in  I'arii' 
'  of  the  sluna  uhnI  in  muli 
.lippera. 

Patent  Gdatiu.  Vurimi 
tin  an>  nunnbctnn<d  from 
tingl  uf  thuhidiK  t>f  Wa^f 
and  from  Inforior  iMi^rli 
Sit.  NcUin'M  apn^ftrntinn,  I 
tiwA  from  Lair,  n'Mil,  tln>li. 
thiinnighly  tranhcd  and  * 
nit<it  for  10  dayi  in  h  k-y  o 
un-  tbi'n  plati'd  in  uorcru 
pi'mtuTC  varying  fniin  60~' 
tlivy  Ix'Coiac  tender;  tbcT 
frtv  tlicm  frvim  alkali,  anil  i 
t  llu  vapour  iif  bnmlnir  inlphi 
n  ivuitibly  acid  n 


Uti  Iv 


a'.liii 


.iirtbi 


ISO"  Fnlir,,  and  tlic 
itniiucd,  ix  pot  into  'icct 
hcutal  to  100"  to  12u^  Fain 
nt  tbv  end  of  tliin  time  ttic  c 
iilT,  and  ponrtvl  on  tlio  '  coi 
drptli  of  about  i  iin  inci 
jcUy  ii  cold,  it  i*  cut  into 
ill  wHtvr  until  jicrfiiHly  tti 


GELES— OEMt;. 


i  of  jellies,  «on^  and  bUnc- 
re  iwt  m'acb  inferior. 
(flu  Syn.  Obiatotb  Bbft,  Ft. 
■  of  oxen,  the  Hpougy  insItlOTof 
lilM.  aod  from  Kvcral  otltGir  soft 
priTed  of  fnt),  bj  muhin^  theot 
H^ne  in  an  c<liu]  wcigbt  or 
Ai  of  ff^  Banme,  ia  eoM  weather, 
I  nimnm-,  for  10  daj*.  tbcn  in 
°  Baome  for  S4  hours  longer; 
ikin^  and  mraabiag  in  (acceisivc 
old  water  nntll  all  Ihe  acid  ia 
Iding-  an  rmna)  of  rarbonata  of 
t  water.  Uaeil  bi  make  gluf ,  &c. 
A  IB  prepared  Trom  the  bones  of 
laces,  after  being;  treiLti!<ln«abOTu, 
I  boilin  i;  water  for  a  feir  minutcj, 
od  abakcn  together  in  a  lug  to 
rt^nial  pellicle ;  after  wliieh  ttaej 
qoares  or  dice  to  di'gui'V  them, 
pped  into  a.  hot  K>lutiuu  of  i^la- 
1  them.  In  this  itnto  the  article 
LkTmaBBFTriN.'  Used  to  male 
eep*  better  than  tlie  cakes  of 
p.  Wbpn  Icis  carefnllj-  prepared, 
nd   to  maki!  glne  for  Cue  work. 

foax  U   Ooitrt).    Sec  Lisiuekt 

IW  POTAMirX. 

^m.  JxwELS;  Ge)iile,L.  "Oi^ms 
I  (bntex,  which,  by  their  colour, 
mtre,  brilliant  poliib,  purity,  and 
■cmgbt  after  aa  objcetH  nf  dress 
itkiii.  Tbey  form  the  princiiml 
I  oown  jewelii  of  l[in|>8,  not  only 
hcmty,  but  beeauic  tliuy  are  au;)- 
goipiise  the  greuteit  valne  in  the 
dk;  tor  B  dinniauil,  no  larger  tlian 
a  icam,  ma;  be  the  repreaentitlvc 
te  territorial  Talue  nf  u  whok- 
ha  rquiTDlent  in  coininereial  ex- 
r  a  Imndred  fnrtuucs  ociiuired  by 
I  and  pTiTations."  "Amoug  these 
^senls  mankind  hare  n^n-cd  in 
I  idtet  cU*B,  to  whieh  tho  title  of 
n^  hu  bctu  np|iro[)riated ;  while 
pndoDi  stonp  is  moru  partieidarlj  I 
■btfancH  whicb  often  occur  under  a ' 
■iwahle  volnmo  than  fine  stones 
Diamonds,  aapplurcii,  emeralds, 
fatt,  bjuinths,  and  dirj-uilH'ryls, 
aed  the  most  valuable  genu;  — 
>  qmrtt,  pellucid,  ii|iuleiiceiit.  or  of 
M,  amethjst,  lapu  lazuli,  lunhicbite, 


jafper,  agato,  ic.,  are  muked  in  tho  nincli 
mom  numeroua  and  inferior  cIasb  of  omu- 
mcntil  stones."    (L're.) 

Tetit.  The  only  tests  applicahlc  to  {fcms 
and  preeions  stones  are  tbe  dctiTiniilaUon  of 
their  relative  hardness  ami  their  sppcifb; 
gravity.  By  tho  first  test,  pastes  or  faeti- 
lious  peiufl  are  readily  deteeted;  but  beyond 
tbix,  owing  to  tbe  difficulty  of  applying  it,  it 
ceasM  to  be  useful  to  persons  nncnnncch-d 
with  the  trade.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  U,  however,  of  moro  g(>neral 
a;ipltcatiou,  a*  gems  an'  generally  dismounted 
when  olTered  for  sale,  or  are  so  set  that  they 
may  bo  rcm'iied  from  their  'mountinpi' 
Hithont  injury  or  inoonvcniencc.  See  Sl-E- 
ciric  OKiviTY,  oud  beltHv. 

Oil,  Tbe  relative  hnnlneM  of  tbe  diffoniit 
substanc'ca  is  meaaurt-d  by  the  power  they 
possesii  of  cutting  or  scratching  tbe  other 
Bubxtunces  having  a  amallor  numWr  attached 
to  them  in  the  table.  Thus,  no  gem  bnt  the 
DiAuoND  (20)  will  srratch  cither  the  bubt 
(IT)  or  the  SAPPUIRB  (IG)  ;  and,  for  tha  samu 
rwisnu,  ablnobtone  that  will  cot  the  BUT"  — 
or    tbe    TOPAZ    eun    be    Tio    other   thai 


found  sufficiently 
inau-uiivc  of  thi:  true  naturo  of  the  ttoiie 
wbeu  conaiUered  in  connection  with  ita  otlitr 
eharoctetisties.  The  index  of  refraction  ia  a 
certiun  key  tii  the  qnnlitj  of  the  stune,  in  tho 
bands  of  those  who  arc  capable  of  determining 
it,  and  may  be  applidl  to  cither  luouuti'd  or 
unmonntcil  genut.  The  mart  conveuient  in- 
stniineut  I'or  the  purpose  is  Wollaaton'a  'BS- 

ILKCTINO  GOMOMKTEll.' 

a«m9,  Faetl"tiani.  Thcae,  with  few  cxcep- 
tiona,  are  made  of  very  pare,  fusible,  highly 
traosparcnt,  and  dcDKc  glass,  usually  termed 
'PASTB'  or  'BTiiiss,'  wlilvli  ia  generally  formed 
of  oxide  of  lend,  potossa,  and  silica,  with  small 
qURnlJties  of  other  ingredienta  to  increaso  the 
brilliancy  nnd  clenrncsn.  The  characteristic 
lints  are  im])art«d  by  tbe  addition  of  metallic 
oxidea.  The  beauty  of  artificial  stones  and 
gems  depends,  chiclly,  npon  tbe  tint  of  tho 
real  atones  being  exactly  imitated,  and  upon 
proper  care  and  akill  being  eiereiacd  in  tho 
cutting,  polishing,  and  mounting  them.  All 
tbo  coloured  ghisses.  and  eiiamola,  may  bo 
worked  up  into  artitieiul  goma.  See  EkAUBLB, 
Fabibs,  &e. 


:>&d 


CtEMS-GENTlAHtX. 


Taule  of  iJw  JfiirdiicsJt,  Specific  GratUtf,  and  Sefradine  Power^  of  tie  pnacia 
ri{£cious  Stones,  and  gome  other  Mutebalb;  complied  expreuljfor  Um 


Name. 


Rclafirr 
Hunlncii. 


»» 

*9 


colourless 


Amethyst  (occidental) 
Culcnrcoua  sykit 
Chalk      . 
Chr}'solito 
Coruolian 
Crystfll   . 
Diamond  (bluish)    . 

cubic) 

from  Ormua) 

pink) 

yellowish) 
„        ^average 
Emerald 
Fluor  sxKir 
(laruet    . 
Glass 

i crystal  or  flint) 
plutc)    . 
Gypsum  . 
Jasper  (j^rccn) 

„       (reddish  yellow) 
Onyx 
Opal 

Quartz    . 
Kuby      ... 

„     (pale,  from  Brazil) 

„     (Kpinelle) 
Sapphire  (docp  blue) 

„         (paler) 
Sardonyx 
ScluMjrl    . 
Topaz 

„     (Bohemian)    . 

„     (whitish) 
Tourmaline     . 
Zeolite    . 
Zircon     . 


ft 


♦» 


Specific  Gravity.  I   ladcxtfld 


12 

1 

2C 

i 

11 

1     2-7 

1 

R 

2*7 

i 

S 

2-7 

10 

3-7 

1 

u 

2-7 

1 

11 

2-6 

19 

3-3 

^ 

18 

8-2 

I 

20 
10 

3-7 
3-4 

1      y     2-43! 

,       1 

19 

3-3 

1 
1     ^ 

19  to  20 

3*3  to  3-55 

13 

2-8 

1 

7 

3-5 

l-4» 

12 

4-4 

i-8i; 

1 3  r 

2-3  to  3-62 

,     1-525  to : 

}'^\ 

30  „  3-6 

1-830  „  : 

2-5  „  2-6 

1-514  „ 

5 

2-3 

11 

2-7 

9 

26 

12 

2-6 

10 

2-6 

10 

2*7 

1-54! 

17 
16 

4-2 
3-5 

B 

1-77 

13 

3-4 

1-76 

10 
17 

3-8 
3-S 

1-7^ 

12 

2(5 

10 

3-6 

1 

15 

4-2 

1 

11 

2-8 

1 

It 

3-5 

1 

10 

30 

1 

8 

2*1 

1 

"" 

^^^ 

1 

1-96! 

GENE'VA.    See  Gix  and  Hollands. 

OEH'TIAN  BOOT.  Syn.  Gentians  Ra- 
dix, L.  The  dried  root  of  Oentiana  lufea, 
or  yellow  gentian."  Dose.  10  to  30  grs. ; 
us  n  simple  bitter,  tonic,  and  stomachic, 
in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  gout,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  a  favourite  remedy  in  agues. 
"  Joined  with  galls  or  tormontil,  and  driven  in 
suiHcient  quantity,  it  has  not  failed  in  any 
intcrmittcnts  in  which  1  have  tried  it."  (Dr. 
CuUen.)  In  excessive  doses  it  is  apt  to  relax 
the  bowels  and  disturb  the  system.  When 
taken  for  some  time,  it  imparts  its  bitter 
flavour  to  the  perspiration  and  urine.  See 
Decoction,  Extbact,  &c. 

OElTTIAlflN.  Syn.  Gentianink;  Gkn- 
TiANiNA,  L.  A  substance  obtained  by  MM. 
Henry  and  Cavcntou  from  the  root  of  coimiiQ^ 
geDtian, 


Prep.  1.  Gentian  root  (in  p 
gested  for  2  or  3  days  in  col 
agitation,  and  the  filtered  tinctn 
to  dryness ;  the  residuum  is  dissi 
fled  spirit,  and  the  solution  is  agai 
the  semi-crystalline  mass  is,  Isstl 
in  either  alcohol  or  ether«  and  ci 
careful  evaporation. 

2.  (Magendie.)  The  ethereal' 
hausted  with  cold  alcohol  (rectif 
before,  and  the  resulting  tincture 
to  dryness ;  the  residuum  is  disiol 
calcined  magnesia  added  in  en 
whole  boiled  and  filtered ;  the  le 
gested  in  ether,  and  the  etha 
allowed  to  crystallise  bj  slow  era] 

Prop.,  6i'c,   Gentian  in  forms  f 

woedX^S  v»)cr;&Vj  iaIuIiIq  in  eon 

v^T^    «^>Q^c^&  VOL  ^i\KsS&9^  taej^  ^ 


\ 


OBBHAN  PASTE— OERHAN  SILVER. 
•ad    mtomacUe.    Ihue,  k  gr.   : 


661 

Rdd,  and  a  white  external  thpll  ti  ob«en'ed 
whicb  dioolTei  more  iiiuwly  thsn  tlio  internul 
,  portion,  it  is  'pl»l«d'  on  tliose  jarts  with 
L  lilrcr.  If  tlii«  lilver  shell  or  e^'mtf  lias  a 
polUticd  lurbce  ou  both  lidet,  the  article  hua 
;  been  '  electro- plated  ^  if  the  contmry  i«  the 
I   OM,  it  hai  rniMt  probablj  been  plated  in  the 

b.  The  lolntioD   being  completed,   beat  ii 

applied  to  Pipel  the  eicen  of  aclJ,  and  the 

-     laiuder    ia    largely  <lilated   with   diatiUed 

fr;  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  ia  now  dropped 

'    the  whole,  after  being  moderately  heated  for 
1   aliort  time,   and    coaled,  i>  thrown  npon  a 
■mall    papi'r    fflttr ;    the    prn-ipitate    on    the 
'    ttlter  ia  next  washed  with  dittiUed  water,  CHie- 
I'lilly  dried,   and  ignited  in  a  tmall  porcrlain 
crucible,    the    filter    itwlf    belnR    lepantely 
burnt  on  the  cover  of  the  crucible,  and  the 
t   aiihe*  added  to  ita  contents  prior  to  ignition. 
Zvery  143J  gn-  of  the  resulting  fosed  chloride 
s  equal  to  108  grs.  of  metallic  silver. 
e.  The  Altered  liquid  (see  b)  is  nrit  treated 
I   with  H  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the    black     precipitate    is    collected,     waahed, 
,   and  digested  [□  itrong  nitric  acid;  when  the 
solution  ia  complete,  aulphuric  acid  ia  dropped 
.  to  precipitate  the  lead  (if  any  is  present)  i 
a  pnrclpitate  is  formed,  the  whole  is  evapo- 
rated tc  dryneu,  and  the  exceca  of  aulphuric 
I    acid  expelled  by  a  mther  strong  beat  applied 
i   towards  the  end;   the  dry  maaa  is  now   col- 
'    lected  on  a  filter,   washed  with  a  miitnre  of 
water  and  alcohol,  dried,  and  exposed  to  alight 
I    ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.       Erery  162 
I   gn,  of  the  resulting  dry  sulphate  ia  equal  to 
104  grs.  of  lead, 

it.  The    liquor    filtered   from   the    inlphate 

of  lead,  or  (in  its  absence)  tlie  nitric  solution 

of  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  sulphuretted 

'    hydrogen  (see  c)>  ia    next    treated  with    po- 

;   tassB,  &c.,   oe   described   nuder   the  aDaljsia 

i    of  brass.     Every    40    grs.   of    the   dry    prot- 

iiide  thus  obtained  represents  32  grs.  of  pure 

)        e.  The  liquor  which  was  filtered  from  tlie 
Dmointaining  line.  precipitate   produceil  by  the  sulphuretted  by. 

H.)     Cnppcr,    S    parta;    uicliel,  1  '  drogeit  (aee  c)  is  Ixiiled  nntil  it  losps  ita  offeo- 

N  white  aa  the  lait,   but  more  ^  «ive  odour,  and  ia  then  precipitated  with  car- 
I  bonate  of  soda,   in  slight  ciceea,   and  ogHiii 
MCoppcr  from  Ctiina.) — a.  Copper, '  b-ited   for  a   lew     minutes;    the    precipitate 
adid,  36  p:>rta  ;  sine,  3-i  part*.  I  (iniicd  oxiilea  of  nickel  and   zinc)  ia  collected, 

ki  be  prepared   from  native  ore.) '  wanlivd.  and  rcdissolvcd  in  dilute  acetic  or  nitric 

fatt;  nickel,  32  parts;  iron,  2^  |  acid,  in  cxccdk  ;  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
,  m  fnU.  Silvery  white.  teki'S  |  dnigen  is  next  passed  through  the  solution,  the 
U,  very  lonorona,  msUeahlc  both  i  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  redis- 
it  Ml-red  beat,  and  may  be  rolled  i  solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
w  lorawd  into  wire.  I  a^ain  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  last 

tti  Bttal  spoon,  sold  as  '  (ienunn  '  precipitate  (oxide  of  zinc)  is  washed,  dried,  and 
*ppw,  SS  parts;  nickel  24  parts;  j  gently  igniu-d.  Every  40  grs.  of  this  oxide  ia 
Ik]  tia,  S  nit* ;  iran,  2  part<.  equivaleut  to  32  grs.  of  metallic  line. 

)h  B^  ba  bristly  described  aa  I  /.  The  washiniiB  of  the  precipitated  oxidea 
■  in  B&  «<  th*  RlloT  is  digested  '  and  the  liquid  filtered  fVom  the  precipitate 
Mf.  ft,  dlWed  with  a  little  water.  <  occasiuneil  l>y  the  snlphiirutted  hjdrogon  ("Mr) 
■^Ji  11  .     r:i      --    ■    '  bf  Ibe I  are  mixctl  together,  pan  aolDtiun  of  -">«««>» 


LSTK.      Prep.  From  pea-meal, 
OBoDda  (bUnched).  1  lb.;  fresh   ', 
k  lb.  ;  moist  sugar,  6  oi, ;  ha, 
i^t  to  >  smooth  paste,  addini^ 
gpMniil>t«  the  maaa  by  passing   c 
lauder,  aod  eipose  the  product   i 

wwm   placv,  until  qoite  hard 

■d^tioa   of  8  c 
id   to    feed  Urka,  nightingales,    j 
ctiTonma  birds.     It   will   keep    i 
Btha  io  a  dry  place. 
nTKK.       ^n.     AI.UT1,  As. 
■imFlC.     NlCEIL    SlLflB,    Tc- 
■UV    Pl^TB,    WhITB    CoPPBB. 

■UoT,    the    finer    varictiea    of    t 
•qoal   silver  in    whiiencas   a 
f  receiving  a  high  poliHii.  wlii 
it  in    hardnea*   and   durability. 

formulic  are  from  the  highest 
asa  tbe  results  of  actual  anulyaia 
aniDeTcisl  sampWs : — 
Copper,    60    puts ;    nickel,    20 
K>  parte.      Very  malleable,  and   i 
diah. 

io  parta  ;  nickel.  26  parts  ; 
3aelj    ivaembiet    silver ;  an 

■diinc.of  each, 41partB;  nickel,    i 
thrr  brittle. 

dwff.)  Copper.  60  parts )  nickel 
■cb,  SS  parts.  Very  whiie  and 
i  takei  a  bigb  polish.  Recom- 
•meral  sabstitute  for  tilver. 
t-)  Copper,  60  part* ;  niekp! 
a^h,  20  parta.     For  castings,  a: 

•ff.)  Copper, 60 ports;  nickel. 26 
EO  parts.  For  colling  and  n 
md  malleable. 
:  made  from  tbe  ore  of  Hilbnrgh- 
iftt,  ilH  parts ;  nickel,  311  parts ; 
a;  line,  i&i  parts.     Equal  to  the    < 

w.)  Copper  and  nickel,  equal  parts. 

ad  t^  U.  Peloui ■—   '- 
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added  in  considerable  cxccrr,  and  the  mixture 
nc'itated  for  some  time;  the  undissolved  portion 
of  the  i)reri]);t:)ti>  is  then  eolkt'ted  on  a  ftlter, 
wiiRlu'd  witli  distilled  water,  r^iissolvtd  in 
dilute  nitric  Jiciii,  n^aiu  prei'ipStjiU'd  with  uolu- 
tiou  of  i>otusMi,  and  thin  hint  pn^eipitate  (fenic 
oxide)  wuslied,  dvioil,  ignititl,  and  wei)](hed. 
Kvi-ry  80  gT«.  reprisi-ntn  50  fSTA,  of  metallic' 
iron. 

ff.  Tile  ammoniacid  i«olution  filtered  from  the 
preeipitat*'  of  iK>squioxi(Ie  of  inm  (see^)  ik  j)re- 
eipitat^nl  with  pure  Milution  of  ])0tuHsa,  Itoiled 
for  a  few  uiinuU'S  und,  when  cold,  thrown  on 
a  filter;  the  prl-eiintato  is,  lastly,  waMhed  with 
hot  water,  dried,  i>^n't*Ml,  and  wei^fhed.  Kvery 
37i  ^rti.  of  tlie  oxide  thus  obtained  is  equal  to 
20|  irrs.  of  metallie  nickel. 

Ohs.  The  manufacture  of  nickel  or  German 
silver  has  of  late  He(|uire<l  an  imjNirtance  which 
Ih  M'cond  only  to  that   of  silver   plate  itself. ! 
Thii    superior  quality   of   this  aUi)y,  and  the  j 
(graceful  puttiTUs  which  it  iit  oftiMi  made  to  us-  I 
sunie  in  the  hunds  of  the  aei'omplishetl  artist,  , 
cannot  fail  to  bifve  attracted  the  admiration  of  j 
the  majority   of  our   n^aders.     The  value   of 
correct  infonnation  rejrariUii^  tlie  pn-imratiou 
of  this  alloy,  and  of  a  ready  method  of  deter- 
mininj;  the  composition  of  the  most  impioved 
cfiunuercial   samples    will,  therefore,  be  fully 
appreciat«Hl  by  evtry  metallurgist  who  wishes  i 
tr»  throw  his  wares  into  the  arena  of  public  I 
competition.     Much  that  is  vendetl  under  the  | 
name  of  (.Ikkman  silvku  is  little  l>etter  than  \ 
the    Haitannia   metal   or    platk    pewtf.k  j 
formerly  so  ])lentiful  in  every  establishment  I 
in  this  ctmntry.     Oerman  silver  has  (juite  hU-  [ 
IK-rseded  copper  as  tlu;  basis  of  *  electro-plated  j 
goods/ *  I 

The  union  of  the  metals  in  the  al)ove  for-  ' 
mulo^  is  effected  hy  iieat,  with  the  usual  ])re- 
cautions.  When  iron  is  ordered,  it  is  gene- 
rally ailded  under  the  form  of*  tin  plate.*  See 
Alloy,  liuAss,  Buitaxma  Mktal,  Bkoxzk, 
&c. 

GEE'MAN  TDJ'DEE,    See  Amadou. 

OEEMINA'TION.  The  growth  or  vegeUi- - 
tion  of  a  seed  by  which  a  ycmng  plant  is  pro-  i 
duced.  ITie  conditions  essential  to  germina- 
tion are  the  pR»sence  of  warmth,  air,  and 
moisture.  The  mo.st  favorable  temiH-niture  is 
between  fiO'  and  85°  Fahr.,  uce<  nling  to  the 
habitat  of  the  rwpeetive  plants.  IJelow  W 
Fahr.  most  of  the  more  perfect  seeds  either 
refuse  to  vegetate,  or  vegetate  sh)wly  and 
fetibly;  and  at  or  near  the  freezing-pt)int  none 
of  them  undergo  this  change.  At  a  tenii)era- 
turc  al>ove  100^  Fahr.  the  young  germ  is  usu- 
ally injured,  and  at  al>out  l^O'',  if  it  ionns, 
it  soon  H-ithers  and  dies.  See  Malting,  Seed. 
&c. 

GH££.  A  sort  of  butter  used  by  the  natives 
of  India.  J*rep,  Milk  is  boiletl  in  huge 
earthen  pots  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  allowed 
to  cool, a  little  curdle<l  milk  called  *  dliye'  being 
added,  iu  order  to  make  the  whole  coagulate. 

^  See  EUiCl-KUTYPK. 


After  a  lapse  of  tone  teai  I 

each  to  the  depth  of  5 or  6iid 
and  plnoed  in  a  Urjj^  eariki 
wliicu  they  axe  cbnnied  \fj  i 
of  split  hMuboo  for  about  Ul 
hot  water  U  poured  in,  and  tt 
tinued  for  half  an  boor  lo^ 
time  the  hotter  iM  found  to  lie 
thii$  becomes  rancid,  it  i«  ndt 
vessel,  and  boiled  until  all  th 
}K>rated ;  after  which  a  Uttle 
\n  put  into  it,  and  finally  it  i 
suitable  vessels  in  which  it  i 
from  the  air.  Battles  areeo 
this  pnrposo.     See  BnTEB. 

OHEB'KUrS.      Sifu.  G»' 
cumbers  adapt«^  for  pickling 

QJLSnSQ.  SjfiK  DoBCU 
])nKt>Kri  of  covering  thv  sorfi 
a  tlun  tilm  of  gold,  tor  the  p 
ing  their  durability  or  iD| 
pi'arance.  For  the  sake  of 
brieriy  notice  the  -leading 
ing.  and  their  appUcatiooi 
order. 

liVRNISHED    OILDiyO.       ' 

gilding  to  which  a  *  face*  hai 
the  *  burnisher.'      It    U  chi 
the  polishefl  portions  of  the 
and  mirrors,  the  more  promi 
tuettes,  ic. 

CUKMICAL      GILDING.       T 

which  the  film  of  gold  L<  I 
face  through  the  agency  of  c 
op[)Osition  to  mechanical  gil 
gold  is  made  to  adhere  by  t! 
some  glutinous  suU^tamv. 

Cold   gildiso.      The    a 
brass)  tn  Ix*  gilded,  after  h 
neuled,  and  polished,  in  tlie 
rnbl)ed  with  a  little  gilding 
of  a  piece  of  cork  moi^tL'ned 
salt  in  water ;  after  which 
uished  with  a  piece  of  hen 
steel.     (See  helotp.) 

DlSTEMTKB     OILDIXG.       T 

w(hkI,  phistiT,  marble,  &c. 
performed  in  this  countrv  bv 
first,  a  coating  of  gornl  size, 
successive  cnuts  of  sizi*  thic! 
ptiwdered  whiting.  Spanish  w 
Paris,  until  a  giKxl  face  is  { 
ing  to  let  each  coat  l)eaome 
nib  it  perfectly  smooth  with 
before  the  application  of  tl 
When  the  proper  *  face '  is  u 
face  is  thiidy  and  evenly  gor 
s</A>,  and  when  this  is  nearly  < 
is  applied,  and  aftewardu  hi 
agate  or  a  dug's  to(/th.  The  p 
by  the  Parisian  artists,  who 
this  SIH1'  es  of  gilding,  is  i 
and  is  divided  into  at  least  J 
tic>ns  *rach  of  which  they  decl 
to  its  excellence. 


wma.  In  thia  mietr  nl- 
■WMlire  rnliliiDiite.  rqiiil  parU. 
tftrir  acid,  uul  ■  •nluliiin  of 
Skia  tiwiutrDani ;  after  sHfrbt 
>  liquid  ii  applied  to  tlii>  ror- 
wfau^  iniiDrdiatrlj  bfcomri 
brfu   tuated   eikibiU  a   rich 


The  larf.ice  ii  ea- 
^  thinnod  witb  ipirits  iif  tiir- 
d,  tn  poirder,  !•  (fmittv  dalilml 
of  mih  luthFT.  Thi.  K'"<t 
tt  '  hotted  gvi-\.'  A  iiiating 
xt  given,  fblloweil  b;  eiiKHure 


Bthe'i 
ts.  Tbii  term  i*  coinin< 
ilAii)^  at  paper,  vetluMi,  &e. 
pk)  to  thp  aurl'an,  (irpvio 

coating  of  trum  wntcr,  fix- 
It  U  tfoallj  barniihiHt  wUI 

tootli. 

aTLnaa.     See  Wash  oilu 


.  Tbif  ipcrii-*  nF  (cililiiiu-  may 
■eveni  I'pi^atiaiiii.    T)ic  tiil- 

abrid)K<)  ii>4tni.-ti<ii»  of  a  Pa- 
I  th»  Bulgei-t :— 1.  Tilt  tarruiv 
t  ooatint;  of  white  lead  in  dry- 
gtlicr  coat  u  BivMi,  made  with 
Imd  or  maHJcot.  (rround  in  lin-  ; 
npratiDe.  3  nr  1  aatt  at  thi*  ' 
■n  ^TCD,  Ht  iDtiTvibi  of  at  leant 
rrinc  to  carrfiill;  "niuolh  nlT 
psmice  itiioe  or  Kliavu  pTia*  be- 
acon of  thi'  full'ivLni;  one*. — 
Uiloar,'  or  luint,  U  lu-il  viiplicd. 
'Cij  adhrairi'    ^vld  tiu;  iir  thr 

pot  or  diah  in  whii'li  |iuiDt«x 
vihnu  i'ar  thi'  purpoic  it  u 
ODnd  and  itrainiiL — i.  When 
'  becomci  partially  dry  and  nif- 
noa,  the  )rold  leaf  i*  apptivil,  and 
tk  a  wad  of  cottua.iro'il  nr  a , 
t  ii  now  left  for  aeverat  duyn  tn 

(object  if  cantioiuiy  paiiiifd  over  { 
1  of  tfaamwl,  oiniervitiic  to  aToid 
notion  of  the  piece  whilst  dnlnfc ' 
kwMiM  then  bv<^>iiie  ilix'laureil 
r-4.  The  wnric  i*  ■  Iiui«)i<i1  <ift ' ' 
vniih.  Fiir  out-diHiT  itilil'i':: '>"d  . 
,  the  vamiihinfc  |>r>>«'sii  ii  irvni'-  : 
L  llin  RpeciFi  ut*  piiiUug  i* , 
adwork.  plainttrr,  metal,  &c 
iiunia.  Thi*  is  a  men-  vnriety 
i  applied  to  eqnipane".  Inniilure. 
pietore  framcii,  iic^  llu'  aurfai'u 
iwniilied  and  polled  iH.'Ibre  it 
ua  (w  gold  colunrt  aud  alter  the 
WDBB  qnite  dij,  a  cuat  of  ii)>irit 
d  irfib  tlM  chabig  diab  m  above. 
Oowid  br  S.  a,  or  nttm  na'  ' 
y  FwiA  Mt  lottrrmlt  oi  3 


davi  each.  The  whole  ia,  taitly,  careruUy 
pnlialinl  wilh  tripoli  nn'l  water. 

Wash  aiLDiNO,  Ahauiim  o.,  MEBrri:iAL 
a.,  Waieii  a.  I'liiK  cmixiitt  in  tlie  .ippliotion 
at  a  (llin  caitinK  of  iimii^'um  al'  uul'l  lo  tliu 
metallic  aurface  (lirax-.  Iironie,  or  iiip[H>r)  lo 
be  gil'i'-d,  i>nil  the  BubHt'ijuk'nt  v<ilatili-atin>i  nf 
the  mercnry  by  li«at.  It  ia  tlie  uiuid  methiiit 
of  gildiniT  irtielea  of  iMpficr  mid  iti  alliya, 
Hiiil  iKMHOuiet  Kreat  h^-aatv  andilunbility  wh'i>n 
ekilr'ally  pievntnL  The  wcnpatioii  'a,  ti  iw- 
ever,  an  uiihrullhy  r.n-,  a  \\as  t:\  rlw  ciintiiinal 
eipo'iiri'  -t  the  work  >'iiii  to  tbt!  f nmeii  of  loer- 
eury.  'Ilki  Cumacu  iiivciited  by  II.  D'Arcet 
'ibrialc*  ihia  evil,  aa  the  whiile  i>f  the  vnlati- 
Uaed  laerenty  in  carried  iiff,  and  ai^ain  eon- 
driiard  for  furthiT  one.  It  aliinild,  theivlbn', 
be  aiiopted  by  eivry  wiite--g''Ider  whi>  utiidieii 
ecniuiiiiy  and  the  ht-alth  nf  thoic  in  hii 
employ. 

Tlie  proeeo  of  water  gildinff  coneista  in 
aevcral  dibtinct  iiperationa.  and  can  only  be  auc- 
eeHsfiilly  perfurmed  hy  thiMe  wbo  have  been 
M'buoleil  in  the  art  by  an  ipprentieeahip  to 
the  trade.  It  "-imld.  tliereforc.  be  waate  of 
"pare  to  enter  into  deiaiis  here.  KurmalB  fur 
wveral  <if  tlic  article*  cinploiedfortlie  purpiiHe 
will  lie  found  in  thinr  alpbabi-tical  placea  in  thi* 

Wateh  oiiiDiya.     See  ahott. 

Amnnir  the  applintiuna  uf  the  proreaa  of 
fnldinc  that  ilcaerve  a  M'parate  notice  nm  the 
follnwin); : — 

TIu'  |!old  letter*  and  flicnrei  on  the  eovena  of 
BMKH  are  thuii  fiirnied:— <jnm  maatic,  in  tiiia 
powder,  in  dnxtedoirer  theaui-facetobefcilded  ; 
all  irriD  or  bmiM  tout  l>«iiriii|[  the  ileid|;u  upon 
it*  face  IK  then  heated  to  a  propvr  tempe 
tnre,  and  Reiitly  iireiwed  upon  a 
)>olil,  wliicli  iJi)>')itly  adheres  tu  It ;  cue  two  are 
tlien  traiHfiTTvd  to  the  cover,  and  the  bul  is 
)(cntly  preawd  on  it,  by  which  means  the  uiantic 
Miftciia  uiul  retains  the  gold.  The  liwe  |i:old 
and  iHwdered  loaitie  are  then  dusted  off  with 
a  brush.  Oold  leaf  will  adhere  to  leather 
witb(mt  the  nie  nf  mastic,  but  not  bo  tlrmly 
as  wlien  it  is  oniployo't. 

The  edges  of  the  leavea  of  bookn  and  paper 
are  llrat  cut  perfectly  sinooth.  and  then  waaiiei] 
over  with  a  solution  of  isin|{lnss  in  we^ik  spirit, 
'  ur  with  a  vami>h  made  of  Armenian  bole,  4 
llart^  and  iHiwden-d  suirar-candy,  I  ]iart,  mixed 
'  u]i  10  iL  ]iroivr  i-onAiKtenw  witii  struiued  white 
.  of  eKg.  The  cijating  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  ii 
!  then  Hiniiotlied  witb  u  wet  niiii  "fter  which  the 
,  sold  leaf  is  appliiil  and  poli]died  with  the  bnr- 

I  11HA34  IHTTONS,  formerly  so  mneh  in  do- 
[land,  ure  mvereil  l>y  a  rough  species  of  wash 
'ildini;.  The  buttons  are  )K>lisbe4l  in  the  Intlie, 
ind  thrown  int.i  a  pan  with  a  Utile  anial(t«m 
if  pild,  an.l  us  uineh  aquafortis  dilated  «itli 
v»ter  as  will  wet  them  all  over.  Hero  they 
iTOwell  stirred  ul>,  nntil  they  aasumo  a  wi- 
nery n,.jj.aniu,T.  when  they  are  washed  w,th 

'eUaa  tiattr.     They  are  then  »tt\)uiH.Wtt  w  » 
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Bofficient  heat  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  HDtil 


the  salt,  and  8  to  6  of  vaier),  i 


the  mercury  is  volHtiliscd.  The  buttons  are 
next  cooh^,  and  well  tossed  and  rubbed  about 
with  a  painter's  brush;  and  are,  lastly,  bur- 
nished by  washing  them  well  with  beer  or  ale 
grounds. 

Twelve  dozen  (1  gross)  of  buttons,  of  1  inch 
in  diameter,  may  be  perfectly  gilded  on  both 

sides  with  only  5  grs.  of  gold.  By  an  Act  of  i  otiier  ornamental  designs  may  be 
l^irliament,  which  is  still  unrepealed,  this  is '  painting  them  on  the  surface  i 
the  Hmallost  (luantity  of  gold  ])ermitted  to  be  i  hair  iiencil  dipped  in  the  solotk 


posing  tlieiD  to  the  action  of  tn 
The  Utter  part  of  the  piroeeit  m 
performed  by  pouring  some  dih 
acid  on  zinc  or  iron  filings,  in  a  i 
bottle,  and  placing  it  under  a  j 
vessel,  inverted,  at  the  top  of  wl 
cles  to  be  gilded  are  suspended. 


used  for  a  gnwn  of  buttons  of  the  above  size. 

GLAB3,  PORCELAIN,  and  RARTUEVWARB,  are 
gilded  by  blending  powdered  gold  with  gum- 
water  and  a  little  borax,  aud  applying  the  mix- 
ture by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil;  the 
article  is  then  heated  in  an  uven  or  furnace, 
by  which  moans  the  gum  is  burnt,  and  the 
iKirax,  vitrifying,  cements  the  gold  to  the  sur- 
face. It  is  afterwards  polished  with  a  bur- 
nisher. Names,  dates,  or  any  fancy  device,  may 
thus  be  permanently  and  easily  fixed  on  glass, 
china,  earthenware,  &c. 

Japanned  woke  is  gilded  by  the  method 
explained  as  'J spanner's  gilding*  (above). 

Leather  is  gilded  in  twe  same  way  as  the 
covers  of  books.  (See  above.)  For  common 
work,  silver  leaf,  or  even  tin  foil,  is  applied  to 
the  surface,  previuuHly  covered  with  size  or 
wliite  of  egg,  and  after  being  burnished  down 


and  dried,  is  washed  over  with  gold-coloured    gilding  may  be  mentioned — 


81^,  atter  a  few  nunntM*  ex} 
hydrogen,  shines  vnth  all  the  spk 
purest  gold,  and  will  not  tamiih 
to  the  air,  or  in  washing. 

Gilded  thread  or  gold  tbu 
a  thread  of  yellow  silk  covered 
thin  flatted  wire  of  gold,  by  m 
volving  wheel. 

Wire  (copper, silver,  or  brass)! 
gilded,  in  coils,  by  a  similar  pc 
adopted  for  buttons  ;  but  more 
follows : — Kods  (usually  of  silva 
with  gold  foil  of  a  thickness  pro 
the  quality  of  the  intended  « 
compound  bar  is  then  drawn  int 
usual  way.  100  grs.  of  gold  »ai 
lowest  legal  (juantity  that  could 
for  1  lb.  of  silver: 

Patenfit,     Among  the  varietie 


lacquer. 

The  letters  of  nign-boards  and  the  orna- 
mental gilding  for  out-door  work  are  done  by 
first  covering  the  design  with  yellow  puiut, 
then  with  oil  gold-Hize,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dry  applying  the  leaf-gold,  observing  to  shield 
it  properly  from  the  wind,  lest  it  be  blown 
away  or  become  crumpled  before  being  pro- 
perly attached.     Tiie  work  is,  lastly,  varnished. 

PousHED  METALS  may  be  gilded  by  one  or 
other  of  the   methods  already  noticed.     Ar- 


1.  (Klkingtou's  ]mt4.'nt — Gebsi 
Bonnet's  qildinu  process.)  T 
be  gilded,  after  being  perfectly 
scale  or  grease,  and  receiving  a 
are  suspended,  by  means  of  wim. 
li(}uid  (boiling  hot),  and  moved  i 
for  a  period  var\ing  from  a  few 
minute,  or  lon;:er;  the  precipe  t 
depending  on  the  newne&i  and  st 
htjuid.  When  sufhdL'ntly  gilded 
are  withdr.twn   fmm  the  *t«]ut 


tides  in  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  bronze,  are  washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried 
usually  coated  by  i  he  process  of  wash  or  water  they  undergo  the  u»uul  o}>eration « 
gilding;  or,  directly,  by  the  application  of  gold  \  &o.  A  dead  gold  appearance  is 
leaf,  as  follows: — The  piece  or  article  is  i  the  application  t.>  the  articles  of  a 
heated  to  a  bluish  tint,  and  gold  leaf  pressed  of  nitrate  of  mercury  previously 
gently  and  carefully  on  it  with  the  buniisher ; ;  sion  in  the  gilding  liquor ;  or  t 
heat  is  again  applied,  and  the  process  Fe|)ented  ,  may  be  given  by  applying  a  so 
with  fresh  leaves  of  gold  until  the  gilding  has  i  nitrate  to  the  newly  gilded  surf 
acquired  the  proper  thickness  and  tone.  The  |  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat. 
BUI  face  is  lastly  polished  with  the  burnisher,)  The  gilding  liquor. — Takeoff 
or  is  coloured  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  j  (troy) ;  nitro-muriatic  at'id,  5: 
stove.  This  succeeds  with  iron,  steel,  silver,  i  du})ois) ;  dis^solve  by  heat,  and 
copper  and  itn  alloys,  &c.     Another  method  for  |  heat  until  red  or  yellow  \*apour 


polished  articles  in  iron  and  steel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  less  durable  than  the  preceding,  is  to 


evolved,*  decant  the  clear  liquid 
able  vessel;  add  of  distilled  wi 


apply  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  to  the  sur- 1  purebicarhoDateofiK>ta8sa,  SOlbi 
face  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.    The  ether  flies  !  2  hours.     The  nitro-muriatic  acu 
off  and  leaves  the  surface  coated  with  gold,    pure  nitric  acid  (sp    gr.  1*45), 
which  is  then  polished  as  before.     In  this  way,    muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'15),  17 
any  fancy  device  or  writing  may  be  executed    tilled  water,  14  oz. 
on  steel  or  iron  with  extreme  facility.  This  ^troci'ss,  though  patente 

Silks,  batins,  woollens,  ivory,  bone,  &o.,  kin^tou  in  England,  was  in  reali 
may  be  readily  gilded  by  imroerHing  them  in  [and  first  practised  by  M.  Boiuief 
A  coiution  of  ueatrul  terchiondtt  oi  goYd  (^\  ot  \  Xt\:v^<»  \2aM&  ^g^&s^  ^  ^&s*. ' 


GILDINO— QIN. 


S«B 


ng  pot  in  colour  (mim  en 
tlko««  gilded  bj  tiie  mer- 
r  the  laethadi  of  cold  or 
^4  to  poUihad  metali. 
L)  By  thii  proeen  polished 
Cilded  by  limple  immeniim 
lie  kcid  in  water,  ether,  or 
aolntion  of  gold  h>i  been 

ictad  in  tb<  nme  maiiDer, 

I  of  either  of  thew  metals 

Id. 

otber    cbemical   procenei 
oompletelj  iupi>raed«d  b; 

tomical  procoa  of  ilbctbo- 

ICTBOTTPH. 


This  luine  faai  been  ^ven 
of  gold,  kod  to  othi-r  liqaiila 
f.  The  former  are  noticed 
the  latter  are  the  following  : 
LTOWTIB.      From    mercurj. 

(■p.  gr.  1-33),  3  parU;  dis- . 

■oil  water,  7  puU.  U«d 
•gtrid  effect.  It  ia  applied 
tielea,  before  apreiidiDj;  tUe 
ID.  in  water  gilding  ;  or  be- 
in  the  '  gUiling  liquor,'  in 

xmox.  From  merrurr,  10 
■qnHfortia  (ap.  gr.  1-33),  11 
nti(Hi  dilDttil  witb  £5  timea 
\mr,  Uaed  to  moiaten  the 
Efora  drawing  it  over  the 
orial  Riding;  alao  to  deiiden 
«V  by  moiitenlng  the  Utter 
expoeiDg  the  fieee  to  a  heat 
D  driTt  off  the  iiiercnry, 
'JR.     From  alum  and  common 

tad  to  impart  a  rich  culonr  to 
ccially  of  trinketa.  Iti  np- 
HK  be  too  lung  cimtiDned,  as 
JI  portion  of  the  gold.  For 
I  (t  i»  beat  (ued  largely  di- 

l  aalt  of  tartar,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
OS.;  water.  1  quart;  aimiDfr 
•  tinirth,  add  aaffron,  20  grs., 
I  tepid,  atniin  tbrougli  line 
le.  U>ed  to  give  luetre  sue) 
gUdiog.  A  little  ia  Hoiited 
vitb  a  very  aolt,  Hut,  camel- 

Tbe  metal  employed  aa   a 
■  ■umall]'  braaa,  or  a  mixture 
per.     The  following  propor- 
nommended : — 
■rti  ;   btaaa,  I  part. 
dU  [  Briitol  braai,  1  part. 

parti  i  old  Brirtol  bnua,  3 
ttt. 

I.  JVq*.  1.  Pure  gold,  6 
ril4r.;  agnaTqtJa,  lOo*.; 

^mm  Mata  ngw   with   the^ 


■olntion,  dry  them,  and  bnm  tbem  to  ubm. 
The  latter  contain  the  gold  in  a  atatc  of 
minats  diviaion,  and  muac  bo  carefully  col- 
lects! 

2.  Grain  gold,  1  dr.  j  rose  copper,  15  gra.  j 
Etqoa  regia,  S  fl.  oz. ;  proceed  aa  iiat.  Daetl  in 
■Gold  Oilding.' 

3.  See  Gold  (in  pairder). 
OUdlng  Bhelli.     See  Gold  Shblu. 
BiMisg  Siu.    See  Qou)  Size. 

Gilding  Wax.  Sg».  Gildiko  tibhtbh, 
Oildbb's  wax.  Prep.  1.  From  bvca'  wax.  4 
Di. ;  verdigiia  and  salpbate  of  copper,  of  each, 
loz.;  melted  tf^ether. 

2.  Beea'  nai,  4  oz. ;  vtnligri*,  red  ochre, 
and  ainm,  of  each,  1  ox.  Uaed  to  give  a  red 
gold  colour  to  water  gliding. 

615.  Syn.  Gini'ta.  Com  apirit  flavoured 
with  either  oil  of  juniper  or  oil  of  tarpeniine. 

Gin  wBi  originally  and,  for  iome  tini,e, 
ivhoUy  imported  A«m  Holland,  and  waa  a 
rich,  aoft  apirit,  flavoured,  eliiefly,  with  juniper 
berriei  l  oq  which  account  it  had  obtained  (he 

U'lme    of     '  &KNBVA,*      from     '  SENlJtVBB,'      the 

French  for  juniper.  After  a  time  the  diatil- 
latjou  of  an  imitation  geneva  apmug  up  in  thia 
country,  when  the  I'ureign  apirit  came  to  be 
called  '  HoLLAMDs,'  or  '  Hollandb  oehita,' 
tu  diatinguiah  it  from  the  apirit  of  home 
maniifHcture.  The  Engliah  monoaylUble  'eiK' 
ii  ■  curmption  of  geneva,  tho  primary  ijUable 
of  which,  aa  in  nnmcroua  otlier  imtancei,  waa 
aeiied  on  by  the  vulgar,  and  adapted  ai  a 
abort  and  convenient  aubatituto  for  the  whole 
wurd. 

The  liqnor  at  present  known  by  the  name 
of  '  gin'  in  thia  country  ia  a  very  different 
article  to  that  imported  from  Uoilaud,  and 
ciiiuiits  of  plain  corn-spirit,  SaToured  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  imall  quantities  of  certain 
nromatics.  The  thouaand  and  one  receipt* 
for  tbia  article,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  printed  in  boiiku,  produce  a  flavoured 
spirit  bearing  no  reaemblaoeo  to  the  more 
estaemi-d  samples  of  English  gin ;  and,  if  poe- 
•ible,  the  products  are  even  more  nulilce 
genuine  Hollands.  Any  person  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  the  trntb  of  thia  assertion 
by  actual  ezpurijucnt  oti  the  small  scale.  The 
cuuee  of  tbia  incongmiCy  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  writers  not  being  pmctically  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hubjcct.  and  from  the  disin- 
clinatiim  of  well-itiforroed  pmcUcal  men  to 
divulge,  gratuitoualy,  what  tliey  conceive   to 

I  be  vutuablc  secrets.  Hence  the  otter  failure 
of  any  attempts  to  priHluce  either  gin  or  Uol- 

I  IbiuU  from    the   rpfcipts    usuiiUy    published. 

]  'fhe  authors  appear  to  biive  all   imbibed  a 

I  juniper- berry  nmuia — prribably  from  the  ira- 
'bihition  of  their  favourite  beverage.    Oil  of 

jjuiilpi^r,  in  the  handi  of  these  gentlemen, 
appears  to  be  a  pertvct  aqua  mirabilia,  that 
reoilily  coiiverta  whiskey  into  gin,  and  imparta 
the  rich  creamy  flavour  of '  Schiedam  Hollanda 
to  crude  corn  or  molasses  apirit.  But  thWlH 
\Dd  eiperimeat  soinetimei  diaasTM.    In  ync- 
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tice,   it   is  found   that  the    true    flavour  of  |  oil  of  cuxaway.  |  fl.  ox.;  dl  ol 


i  fl.  oz. ;  dirdnmoDis  (groaad), 

5.  To  No.  3^  add,  of  rumtiil  c 
dr. ;  Gftsf  noe  of  lemon,  4  dn. 

6.  To  No.  1.  befora  dboil 
creasute,  3  tl.  dn. 

7.  To  No.  3,  add  of  crauote, 

8.  i^roof  spirit,  80  galls.;  d 
f  pint;  oil  of  junifier,  |  pint;  i 
oranges  and  lemons,  elioed.  of 
macerate  fur  a  wetfk,  and  d 
22  u.  p. 

9.  To  Xo.  I,  add  of  ivctificd 

10.  To  No.  1,  add  of  oil  of  ji 
Conclaiiimff  remarkt.    The  d 

for  tiiiN  pur^ioae  should  be  of  t 
and  not  that  nuoally  vended 
which  always  rontains  re^in  i 
oil.  Juniper  berries,  bitter  si 
aromatic  iweds,  may  be  used 
essential  oils  ;  but  the  Istter 
convenient.  Turpentine  convi 
flavour,— juniper  berries  or  oi 
lauds  flavour,  —  creasote  impi 
dei^ree  of  suiokincss,    or  whii 


foreign  gcnova  cannot  be  imparted  to  spirit 
by  juniper  alone,  and  that  the  Knglish  gin 
of  the  prt»i**!nt  day  dei>ond8  fur  its  tiavour  on 
no  «ufh  a  Hubstaui'C,  Tlie  following  formulae 
are  merely  given  as  specimens  ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  every  distiller  has  his 
own  reeei])t  for  this  notorious  beverage. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  ginn  of  no  two  distillers 
are  of  precisc'ly  the  same  flavour ;  and  this 
difl'erenoe  is  stili  more  marked  when  the  dis- 
tillers reside  in  |>urtH  of  the  country  remote 
from  each  other.  Booth's,  Smith's,  and 
Nicholson's  ginn  have  each  a  characteristic 
flavour,  readily  perceiveil  by  their  respective 
votaries ;  whilst  the  difference  between  *  Ply- 
mouth' or  '  Bristol  gin,'  and  the  '  gin  of  the 
metnipolis,'  is*  as  remarkable  as  that  between 
'  liarclav's  XXX '  and  '  Guinness's  l)ottled 
stout.'  ThcHC  variations  in  flavour  generally 
de])end  on  the  use  of  more  or  less  flavouring 
matter,  or  of  a  spirit  more  or  less  clean  or  free 
from  taint ;  and,  less  fn-quently,  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  p-.culiar 
aromatic,  which  oxtin'i!<es  a  moilif\ing  in- 
fluence on  the  chief  flavouring  ingriKlient.  |  lemon  and  the  other  aromat 
In  many  cases  the  flavour  has  originated  from  ,  nesss  fulnesw,  and  richness, 
accident,  but  tlu'  fonsuniers  having  hecom*- '  iniiwrted  by  cardamoms,  wli 
aceuhtomcd  t<),  and  hence  relishing,  that  ]iar-  |  eiously,  is  peculiarly  agreeab 
ticular  '  pa 'ate,'  it  is  found  to  be  unwise  or  ;  pri»te.  That  from  caraways  l« 
commercially  impo^sihle  to  altfr  it.  Any  esteem.  Ca.via  in  extremely  si 
change  in  tliese  matters  \*  tlierefore  looked  also  tells  well.  Funel  oil'giv 
upon  in  every  distillery  as  a  daniierous  inno-  gin  flavour;  and  in  conjunciiox 
vation,  which  would  prove  more  prejudicial  or  crude  ]>yruligiii'Ous  acid,  a 
to  the  prosiR'riiy  of  its  exchequer  than  the  flavour.  The  only  danger  in  t; 
n'peal  of  the  duty  on  French  wina-*  and  of  all  these  articles  is  using  too 
bnmdy,  or  even  a  frightful  conflagration.  When  this  misfortune  hapjiens, 
The  distiller?*,  like  the  brewers,  are  thorough  !  to  add  suflieient  plain  spirit 
con<<4'rvatives  in  all  nnitters  connected  with  i  flavour  to  the  pro]K*r  standard, 
the  flavour  of  their  liquors.  I  nexs    and   smoothness    go    mnc 

In  the  prepanition  of  gin,  both  sweetened  '  foreign  geneva'  results  chie 
and  unsweetened,  and  indeed  of  liquors  The  English  rectifler  endeavoi 
generally,  the  greatest  i)osKihIc  care  must  be  this  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
taken  to  avoid  an  exci>ss  of  flavouring.  The  mellowness,  that  combines  wi 
most  esteemed  samples  are  those  that  consist  turning  on  the  *  Hollands  flai 
of  verj'  pure  spirit,  slightly  llavoured.  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  p 

Prep,  1.  Clean  corn  sjiirit,  at  proof,  80  Canadian  balsam  or  Strasburg  i\ 
galls.;  newly  rectifieil  oil  of  turpentine,  1  \  pint ;  peculiar  piqu  lUcy,  or  the  prope 
mix  well  by  violent  agitation,  add  culinary  the  palate,'  reganled  as  a  prv 
salt,  14  lbs., diRSolved  in  water,  40 galls.;  again  and  quality  by  the  ignorant  ( 
well  agitate,  and  distil  over  lOO  gallons,  or  |  iniparted  to  the  liquor  by  the 
until  the  faints  begin  to  rise.  Pror/rW.  !  little  caustic  poiassu.  .Sliced  ho 
100  galls,  of  gin  22  u.  p.,  l)esides  2  galls.*  con- I  piquancy  as  well  as  mcllowne 
tained  in  the  faints.  If  100  galls,  at  17  u.  p.  |  paradise,  c^iyennc  pepper,  and  ft 
are  required,  85  galls,  of  proof  spirit,  or  its  '  are  also  commonly  added  by  fran 
equivalent  at  any  other  strength,  must  be  Although  gin  is  always  piK 
employed.  large  scale    by   distillation,  it 

2.  pTfKif  spirit  (as  above),  8  gidls.;  oil  of  j  made  by  the  "simple  solution  o 
turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  salt,  H  lb.,  dissolved  in  '  the  flavouring  ingredients  in  t 
water,  4  galls.;  draw  over  10 gulls.,  as  before.  |  it  ig,  of  tvurw,  better  for  d 
^2  u.  p.  I  made  in  the  former  way,  no  salt 

3.  CUwi  com  spirit,  80  palls. ;  oil  of  tnr-  '  jdoyed.      The    gin   produced   I 
pentine,  1  pint;  piun»  oil  of  juniper,  3  fl.  oz. ;  j  Ibrinnln)   is   that  denominated 
salt,  21   llw. ;  water,  35  galls. ;  draw  over  lOl)  i  *  V>'bWKETENKD  Giy,'  •  GBOG  0 
galh*.,  as  before.    22  ti.  p.  \V\\e  ^w  xvjvcaU^  «old  in  the  m 

4.  To  the  la>t,  before  d\sUU;\t\oT\,  aACi,  oi\%>Ntv!VASCL«A.  «^vTv\.,'MA\«»ot''«k^ 
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he  gvnenUt^r  of  London  ftin- 
Uia  iHttFT  arlicle,  I'ren  wlieu 
rerior,  which  it  uittallj  ia,  ni 
if  BUsar  pcTuiita  adahention 
to  an  momKiu*  extent  with 
li^.  Sweetened  sjiirit  mmcit 
[  for  its  strength,  mud  is  tukeii 
Bt  the  nrength  which  it  a  de- 
m  b;  the  dealer.  To  Bwertaiu 
I  Bweetnied  or  not,  ■  littlo  mnv 
Id  m  ■pooD,  otvt  &  but  coal  iir  a 
if  it  ii  pure,  it  wil)  leiive  tlii: 
■oDed  ;  but  if,  on  the  conlrar.T, 
iweetanfd,  ■  niuill  qniintitT  of 
or  ingar.  will  be  obtaiaed^  tlie 
vhich   may  be  eaiilj  recognisvd 


irit  acqnirM  the  ]ttlcat  nitonrtd 
ia  leMened,  and  if  luurh  cnloured 
d  oiwaleable.  When  f[in  has 
Miwh  ataiaed,  the  only  rcmnlr 
1  it ;  when  it  !■  only  slightlj 
UitionoTa  few  ttm.  of  acetic  acid 
nine  or  bait,  ■  opoonfnl  or  two 
a  few  dmp*  to  a  dvcanterfiil, 
-  either  at  once  or  at 
i  with  water  to  make  gmf. 

;  Cixx-A,  Distillation, 

Imm,  Ac,  and  belenr. 
aL  TUi  b  Kin  aweetened  with 
itJUtij  arnmaliMd. 
»d  gin  (Si  u.  p.),  00  ^lli  ;  oil  of 
dr.;  oils  of  oo."*;!,  iiatnii>)c,  ' 
difSdii. ;  oiLi  of  jnnlper.  ran 
T,  of  each,  3  dra. ;  cnenccB  of  om< 
duDnmi,  of  each,  3  H.  m. ;  omi(;e- 
',lpinta;lnnipni|;.ir,  56  to  60  llw. ; 
.  water,  4  palla.  Tlie  wiienew  are 
I  I  qnarta  n{  ojiirit  of  wine,  and 
ullf  la  the  gin  until  the  reqnisite 
raiued,  whpii  the  nuiror  (di^iroWeil} 
L,  alonir  with  ■  (uffiiiciit  quantity' 
«,  balding  4  tii,  of  aluiii  in  n>lii- 
ie  up  100  gxlli.      When  the  whole 

l^xad,  S  01.  of  Hilt  of  l»rtar,  div- 
Vl^oartaof  hot  iraler,  are  added, 
iw  u  again  well  rummncrfd  ii]!) 

'^"       '   ■   •  .iijpcdiip,  »udiil]nwe<l 


BiMB  BiDix,  ZmaiDEB  (B.  p.).  h.  "Tlie 
scraped  and  drieJ  rliiznine "  (rontatock  or 
andc^rouud  stnii)  of  "  Zingiber  qffici»ale.''— 
(B.  v.).  Qiager  in  an  aromatic  atimotint  and 
Klonmcliic,  very  nacful  in  flatulence  and  apiiKuis 
of  the  rtonwch  utid  bowela,  and  in  Ion  of  ap- 
|)ctile  and  dytpepaiu,  ariainB  from  debility, 
or  occarrinK  io  cild  orgoatj  luhjecta.  A  piece 
chewed  an  hour  before  dinner  tenda  li>  provoke 
tlie  appetite;  as  a  niaitiivtur}',  it  often  re- 
lieveo  toothache,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  tender 
a;Hiua,  and  paralytic  alTiftlonit  of  the  ton^e. 
Uade  into  a  jiatte  with  warm  water,  and  spread 
on  paper,  it  tiiriiis  a  nscfnl  and  simple  'hvad- 
arbe-plaftor,'  which  frequent);  gives  relief 
when  applieil  to  the  forebeail  or  tt'inples.  As 
n  condiment  and  tiavonriiigf  ingredii^ut,  it  is 
{icrhapii  one  of  the  moitt  nh.ileHoiiic  uf  thcuru- 
iiiutic  kinda,  and  ii  leaa  ai^rid  than  the  pi'ppera. 
Don.  10  lire,  to  i  tcaKpnodful,  atirrcd  up   in 

F*r.,  Jf-c.  Tlie  beat  ia  that  known  in  njm- 

which  ia  an  aneuated  pale  variety,  occnrrinK 
in  large,  bold,  fleshy  )act'cs  ('  SArea'),  which  ent 
soft,  bright,  and  pile-coloured.  The  inferior 
vurieties  on-nrin  anialler  pieces,  and  are  darkcr- 
roloored,  flinty,  and  shrivelled.  The  dealers 
freijuently  '  dreas  up'  the  coinmon  dark-co- 
lonred  Ritigera  by  washing  them  in  wattir, 
drying  them,  and  then  '  ronncing'  them  in  a 
hog  with  a  tittle  calcined  whiting  or  magneaia 
(WABllBD  OIXUKU) ;  or  they  bleach  them  by 
dipping  them  into  a  aolntinn  of  chloride  of 
lime,  or  by  exposing  them  totbefnmeiiof  bam- 
iiiff  sui(ilinr  (blrachep  oIsOek)  ;  or  tlicy  dip 
theui  into  a  milk  formed  of  qnicklime  or 
whititi;;  and  water  (wjiite- washed  oinqrh). 
The  la»t  lina  a  chalk-white  aurf.icc,  which  can- 
not Iv  mistaken  for  the  natnral  one.  Pow- 
DFnKD  aiNuint  ia  with  diftiiralty  obliiined  pare 
and  good.  Tlie  cnininon  adulterants  are 
wheat-floar,  or  EaKt  Indian  orrow-ruot,  and 
plantain  meal.  I1u>  first  may  be  detected  by 
ihe  micr'BCHiw,  the  othcra  by  the  flavour  and 
action  ofhot  water,     i^ee  Lo/ENOEB.  in: 

Preaerved  OlaKer.  Sya.  L'usiutcm  einoi- 
iiEiiis.  li.  An  excellent  stomachic  sweatineat 
i  or  preiicrve.  it  ia  chiefly  imported  from  tlio 
I  Wi'^t  Indies  and  China.  ijce  CamdxikO, 
i£c. 


Pro 


O-ill  h: 


il.HpUi.;  lanip»u)rar.  10  to451hs..  [ 
B  dear  water,  3  gaila. ;  mix  wcil.  i 
iam  as  above.  Prwiuet.  lOl)  KuHa., ' 
Tliiii,iiHella*th<>last.  isn<.nallvi 
r  tt  U  or  £1  0.  p.,  which  ia  ..l^'i. 
lAa  gla  htw  been  fbrther  lowcnil 
'«  M  to  be  even  30  ur  3j  u.  ii. 
^olalMs. 


lu-ly  lUvo' 
r,  ic. 


1  with  Januiica  ginger,    ijeti 


GIN'GEB  BEIE.    Riv  Ilnini. 

GlH'GEBBaEAD.  Frep.  1.  (Dr.Colqnhoan.) 
flour,  1  lb.;  carbinate  of  nisgiiesin,  i  oi.  j 
ni:x  ;  oilil.  of  Ireiii'le,  ^llki  mol<t sugar,!  lb. ; 
niiHeil  bntter,^  ot.  i  tartaric  acid  (dissolved  in 
1  little  w;iter).  1  dr-. ;  make  a  stiff  dow-h,  then 
add  of  piwdcri'd  (ringer  and  cinnamon  (eausiaj, 


dr.  J 
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onger  than  two  or  three  hoars,  at  the  atmoatt  | 
before  being  baked. 

2.  Flour  and  treacle,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  batter, 
1|  oz. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1  os.;  add 
apices  (ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  alUpice, 
cayenne,  corianders,  &c.)  to  taste ;  mix  as  last. 
0&«.  Fit  for  baking  in  from  four  to  »ix  hours. 

3.  Flour,  2  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  i  os. ; 
mix ;  add,  treacle,  li  lb. ;  butter,  2  oz. ;  spice, 
q.  s. ;  tartaric  acid,  i  oz. ;  mix  quickly,  and 
make  it  into  forms.  Obs.  Ripe  for  the  oven 
in  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

4.  luHtead  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  last  for- 
mula, use  cream  of  tartar  (dissolved  in  water), 
2  oz.     Ob».  Ripens  in  40  or  60  minutes. 

6.  Flour  or  fine  pollard,  1  lb. ;  treacle,  |  lb. ; 
salt  of  tartar,  i  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  q.  s. ; 
batter,  1  oz. ;  spices,  to  palate.  O&f.  Takes 
several  days  to  ripen ;  sometimes  a  fortnight. 

6.  (Extemporaneous.) — a.  From  flour,  li  lb. ; 
moist  sugar  and  treacle,  of  each,  |  lb. ;  butter, 
2|  oz. ;  baker's  salt  (carbonate  of  ammonia), 
i  oz.,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  q.  s. ;  ginger, 
8  drs. ;  nutmeg,  2  drs. ;  cassia,  1  dr. ;  cayenne 
pepper  (best),  i  dr. 

b.  From  flour,  6  lbs. ;  powered  ginger,  2|  oz. ; 
caraway  seeds,  1  oz.  (and  other  spices  to 
palate);  candied  lemon  and  orange  peels,  of 
each,  2  oz.;  moidt  snga  r  and  melted  butter,  of  cacb, 
4  lb. ;  treacle,  4  lbs. ;  volatile  salt,  2  oz. ;  water, 
q.  s. ;  mix  as  above.     May  be  baked  at  once. 

e.  From  Jones's  patent  flour,  2  lbs. ;  treacle, 
1  lb.;  moist  sugar,  |  lb. ;  butter,  2|  oz.-;  spice, 
q.  s. ;  mix  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  bake  it 
instantly.  If  the  dough  is  expertly  mixed  up. 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  any  of  the  preceding 
formula. 

Obs.  Gingerbread  is  either  rolled  out  into 
thin  sheets  and  cut  into  cakes  or  nuts  (oingeb- 
BBEAD  BUTs)  with  the  Utp  of  a  wine-glass  or 
canister,  or  is  formed  into  thick  cakes,  which 
are  baked  in '  batches'  (ordinary  GnrosBBBEAD). 
Both  varieties  require  a  pretty  brisk  oven; 
the  thinner  kinds  (nuts,  &c.),  especially,  must 
be  baked  as  crisp  as  possible,  without  being 
burnt.  The  varieties  called  lemon  oingeb- 
BBEAD,  CABAWAY  o.,  &c.,  have  a  perceptible 
predominance  of  the<)e  flavouring  ingredients. 
The  addition  of  a  little  alum,  dissolved  in 
water,  makes  the  bread  both  lighter  and 
crisper,  and  causes  it  to  ripen  quicker,  but  at 
the  same  time  lessens  its  wholesoiiieness. 

em' G£B  CAV 'D7.    See  Candting. 

GIH'QEB  DROPS.  See  Dbops  (C:onfec- 
tionery). 

GLAIRE.  White  of  egg.  See  Albxtksk 
and  Egg. 

GLAH'BEBS.  Syn,  Fabcinoma,  L.  A  con- 
tagious disease,  generally  confined  to  the  horse, 
ass,  and  mule,  but  communicable  to  man,  in 
whom  it  assumes  a  highly  malignant  and  often 
fatal  character.  This  disease  appears  under 
two  forms — 1.  Smpus  acute  glandebs, 
marked  by  copious  discharge  of  foul  mucous 
matter  irom  the  noatrila  and  adjacent  "^tXa*, 


■iidr--2.  Fabot,  Fabcot,  or  Fai 


when  it  attaeka  the 
either  generally^  prodncfng  a 
pearanee  of  the  vcMela,  like  n 
(ijbai>  or  Bunosr  fabct),  or  1 
takea  the  form  of  dropaical  ai 
the  lega  (watzb  tabct). 

IWa^.  Mr.  Yooatt  eoDnde 
attempt  the  care  of  glands 
that  farcy  in  ite  eariier  iti| 
forms  may  be  often  saccesafull 
the  mercurials  have  been  ued 
fisrcy ;  bat  th^  most  be  d^eoi 
as  the  mouth  la  anffidently  al 
neaa.  loss  of  appetite,  and  like 
produced."  (BUina)  Feedu^ 
tirely  on  green  food  appeara 
mode  of  treatment  ill  both 
buttons  are  generallj  removed 
a  red-hot  iron. 

GLASS.  Syn,  Vitrux,  ] 
known  snbetance  is  etventiall; 
silicates  with  an  excess  of* 
acid.  It  genemlly  contains  1 
pojtaasa,  soda,  lime^  baryta,  ina| 
and  lead,  coloured  by  small  p 
manganese,  cobalt,  uranium,  cof 
its  usnal  form,  it  is  brittle,  tn 
crystalline,  insoluble,  and  fosiU 
times  exhibits  other  properties. 

The  manufacture  of  glass 
highest  beauty,  and  consideri 
rativc  worthlessness  of  the  mat 
it  is  made,  and  the  various  pur 
f ul,  ornamental,  and  scientific  i 
subserves,  it  may  be  regarded  i 
most  important  in  the  histi 
tions.  The  principle  of  its  pro 
simple,  although  great  skill  i 
arc  necessary  to  ensure  its  exc 
(commi'uly  under  the  form  of  i 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  a 
lime  or  oxide  of  lead,  until  the 
and  combination  takea  place.  A 
melted  mass  becomes  perfectly  1 
from  air-bubbles,  when  it  is  allow 
it  assumes  the  peculiar  tenae 
proper  for  working.  The  open 
is  conducted  in  large  cruclblei 
fire-clay,  which,  in  the  case  of  * 
covered  with  a  dome,  at  the  to] 
opening  at  the  side  by  which  th 
introduced,  and  the  melted  f^»M 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  o 
on  the  large  scale,  and  the  precisi 
proportions  of  the  ingredients 
glass-maker,  must  necessarily  g 
upon  the  nature  of  the  raw  mitc 
by  his  locality,  or  otherwise  at 
The  attention  of  the  mannfiuita 
directed  to  the  use  of  his  mati 
proportions  as  will  furnish,  in  tl 
the  proper  quantities  of  the  ei 
dients,  as  determined  from  the  i 
sition  of  the  best  commercial  i 


[RIB  knd  qouUtiM  an  prored 
Uw  excellmcs  of  the  product; 
of  error   {if  mnj)  may  be  at 

i  taj  CBielDlly  uccrtaiiuDg  Uie 

ingiBdicnta  employed,  and  the 

that  defective  gltM, 

kHIUmma  formalB  eihibil  the 
the  l«£og  commarcul  gluae*, 

^-"'"1  siuilyiiii,  togetber  with 

■a  of  the  nw  matciuli  lued  in 

lM.     Bp.  gr.  2-700  to  S-TSG.— 

tt^i  lime,  ta-Siii  mixed  k1- 
min^  6-OlS ;  oiide  of  iron,  G-744. 


nlite  (biokeii  gUn),  litj.    Thii 

IB  miitni*  fur  cuarw  botUei.  in 

ace,  and  Ocrmauy. 

Ht  add  of  black  oxide  of  mioga- 

^    Hal  a  rich  jvllowiih  coIootj 

wih>*iDC  bottle). 

«l,Blf ;  lixiTiatcdiFOod-aibeB.33Ji 

|diied},  Sj  1  eummon  lalt,  Ti  J; 

t,  t  1 1  charcoal,  q-a.     Vvr;  pale 

■  Miid(pale),681Si  potB>h(orit< 
hne,23|I;  heavy  (par,  Si  Ji  per 
fuCH^llV  TbiifurinatbvLvle 
i-t^  of  St  Ktiemie. 


r7D;i'lime,  13-30;;  aoda.  15-25J 
I  (and  ^OK),  r7oS. 

I  MBd,  60]  i  dried  miliiliHtf  of  Kxla 
id  fio  powder).  9S  ;  'i-iiIlM,'  4i; 
'  aanimcv  a  little.  I'ale. 
tailUeOJi  potaahei  (good),  Zi^ 
tt.U{;  nitre,  &t(  white  arseuic,  IJ 
a  little  (i",  to  A  S)  i  i«lc 


pQrifled  pearlatb,  30f ;  freih-bumt  lime  (tcij 
pare),  SJi  nitre  (driitd),  ]};  arKuioiu  acidor 
peroxide  of  mangineee,  i  ].  Said  to  be  the  pro- 
portiuni  Dud  in  the  production  of  a,  1  (aiow), 
2.  (M.  i>el1got.)  Quarti,  711  ii  carbonate 
of  potaua  (or  ite  eqni*.,  dry),  20{ ;  quicklime. 
8i  i;  (manganete,  a  little).  Saidio  be  thefor- 
mulik  tor  the  hardeit  and  leaat  fuaible  '  Bohe- 
mian tQbe-gl«M.'  It  u  very  intractable  and 
infaaible,  mcept  at  a  Teiy  high  temperature; 
but  the  addition  of  an  exceedingly  amall  quan- 
tity of  boracic  acid,  borai,  or  ar«enioui  acid, 
cauKa  it  to  How  into  ■  glau  poaiming  great 
brilliancy  and  hardneo,  and  capable  of  being 
wronght  at  tlie  bigbeat  heat  ot  the  ordinary 

Ckowh  OLiBB,  White  wi»i>ow-oi.iBa.  Sp. 
gr.  2-4B6  to  a-*88.— 

1.  8ilica.6g-^;  potaaM,  22-l|;  linie,lS-6Jj 
alumina  (with  tracea  of  oxide  of  inn  and 
manganew),  2'6S.  Crown-gla«  of  Bohemia, 
according  to  Diimaa     Very  beautifal. 

2.  Silica  72-5Ss  "oda,  IT'TSJi  Kuie.  8-76J. 
English  crokm-glan ;  excellent  quality,  but 
not  w  white  M  the  lait. 

b,  UateriaJB  aied:^ 

1.  Fineat  white  Mliceoni  nnd,  64J;  pariGed 
potaihe*  (drj),  S3^  ;  lime,  13£  ;  white  areenic, 
I  J ;  oxide  of  manganeie,  i  J.  Said  to  be  nied 
in  Bubemia. 

8.  (Schweigger.)  Pure  aand,  G7t ;  dry  anl- 
pb  ate  of  soda,  2tJi|;  quicklime,  11|J;  pow- 
dered charcnal,  S  or  4J.  CorreipoDdi  to  a,  S, 
aboce  (nearly). 

3.  Ihire  land,  40} ;  toda  ash,  24J  ;  lime,  5;  ; 
white  ■  cullet,'  31j;.  Ratber  anperior  to  the  lait. 

CfiTBTAl,  CaiHTAL  oi.AaB.  The  'cryatal 
glius'  of  England  i>  Bint  glaaa'  of  anpcrior 
qnaiity  ;   that  of  Bohemia  la  noticed  under 


t*B 


r  OLUI,  CKTn*^    Sp.  gr.  S-000  t 


1.  (liertbier.)  Silica, 6919; ;  oiideoflead, 
28'6fiS;  potaiBB,  1213!;  oxidea  of  iron  and 
mangancac,  tracea.     Finest  colourlcn  Engliah 

Ul'ilO  to  30t).    Vi-Vrpale:    thial      2.  (Brandc;  Fantdiy.)    Silica.  62{;   oxide 
mA'  >_  ■  .tuuai:   ■liiiHnw^lau'   in   of  IpaJ,  B-lj  i  poltts*a,  34J.    Cryatal. 

I      :).  (t'uruday.)    Silica,  44-30; ;  oxide  of  lead, 

-!'13-0o;;  p<.tuit-n,  Il-7aSi  aluiuiua,  '60J;  ox- 
idi-aorinin  xud  niuuganvie,  '12;;  (1°"  ^SS)- 
HpHvii'at  of  three  samples  of   dint  glaw  ei- 

b.  Materialn  uaed  : — 

1.  Finiiit  Lviin-Kuiid  (ralcin^d,  aifted,  and 
washed),  61 J ;' tithargv  (pure>t),  28}  (or  red 
leod,  2U;),  n-tlned  )ieurla»hea  (calciiitd  before 
beii.g  weighed),  16j!  nitre  (puriHed),  41 S 
ameuioui  acid  and  peroxide  of  maogancae,  of 
eacli,  1  ;.    Vory  tine  cryatal. 

2.  (M.  I'ayen.)  Fine  simd,  46S ;  red  lead, 
31;  jpurilitd  carbonate  of  potash,  235.  French 


■imjipotaaaa,lG-8;;>oda,3;;lime, 
■■4  l-2|j  magneaia,  2J;  uxide  i>l 
'VMiornsnganeaa  (and  Urn),  -6;, 
^iad  KhM  (iritboDt  lead).     Muii 


3.  (Ucddos.)     White  Ljnn-wuii,  LUl  wi 
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lead  or  lithar^,  33 J;  refined  pearlashet,  18}; 
nitre,  3} ;  a  very  litUe  aruenious  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  Ordinary  English  flint- 
glass.  Crystal  *  collet '  may  be  added  at  will 
to  the  above.  This  (flass  was  originally  pre- 
pared from  powdered  flints,  a  fact  to  which  it 
owes  its  common  name. 

Optical  glass.  1.  (Crown  glass.)  Purest 
siliceous  sand,  6bi ;  carbonate  of  soda  (dry), 
12};  chalk  (dry),   11};   carbonate  of  baryta, 

2.  (Flint  glass.)— 

a.  By  anidysis : — 

Silica,  44*30$ ;  oxide  of  lead,  43*05};  po- 
tassa,  11*75}.  This  is  Guinand's  *  dense 
optical  glass.' 

b.  Materials  nscd : — 

1.  Purest  qnartz,  42 J;  red  lead  (finest), 
42 J;  purified  potash,  14^};  purified  nitre, 
1^  }.  These  are  the  proportions  used  for  the 
last 

2.  (Komer.)  Finest  quartz  (reduced  to 
powder,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed, 
and  dried),  47i  } ;  red  lead,  38i  };  cream  of 
tartar,  14i  }.  The  above  are  used  by  opticians 
in  the  construction  of  achromatic  object- 
glasses. 

Plate  glass.    Sp.  gr.  2*488  to  2*600.— 

a.  By  analysis : — 

1.  (Dumas.)  Silica,  75*9};  soda,  17*5}; 
lime,  3'S};  alumina,  2*8}.  French  mirror- 
glass. 

2.  (Mitscherlich.)  Silica,  60};  potassa, 
25} ;  lime,  12*5J ;  (loss,  2*6}  ?).  Finest  Bohe- 
mian plate. 

b.  Materials  used  : — 

1.  Finest  siliceous  sand,  45J ;  dried  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  25};  lime,  5^;  nitre  (purified), 
2} ;  plate-glass  cuUet,  23} ;  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  cobalt  azui^e,  a  very  little.  Ordi- 
nary English  plate. 

2.  Whitish  quartz  sand,  60};  purified  car- 
bonate of  soda  (dried),  20 J ;  lime  (slaked  by 
exposure  to  the  air),  9};  plate-glass  cullct, 
11}  (or  more).  Sometimes  as  mnch  cullet  as 
sand  is  used ;  but  in  all  cases  1}  to  li  }  of  its 
weight  in  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  with  it, 
besides  that  ordered  in  the  formula,  to  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  alkali  by  rcmelting.  Used 
at  the  celebrated  plate-glass  works  at  Saint- 
Gobain,  Prance.  The  product  possesses  an 
amount  of  excellence  which  British  manufac- 
turers have  yet  failed  to  equal. 

Table  glass,  Boheml/ln  carsTAL.  Sp.  gr. 
2*6  to  2-8.— 

a.  By  analysis : — 

1.  (M.  Berthier.)  Silica,  717};  potassa, 
12*7};  soda,  2*3};  lime^  10*3};  alumina, -4$; 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  (and  loss),  2*6}. 
Very  white,  hard,  and  beautiful  table  glass. 

2.  (Dumas.)  Silica,  70};  potassa,  20} ;  lime, 
4}  ;  alumina,  5}  ;  oxide  of  iron,  *6} :  peroxide 
of  manganese,  *4}.  A  beautiful  white  wine- 
glass. 

b,  Afnterials  nsod : — 

1.  Finest  sand,  50};  purVfiedpoUaVeA,^^ 


chalk,  10};   mtrai»  S};  cmtd 
manganeie,  a  little  (mj  tVi)-    ^ 
land  recently  f6r  table  glav. 

2.  Qnartz  (hyalin,  in  povdo) 
fled  potashes*  26} ;  slaked  Gn 
sifted),  11};  mftDniieie,  a  litOs; 
let,  at  will.     UMed  in  Bcdiemia. 

8.  (M.  Perdonnet.)  Powdered 
carbonate  of  potAsaa,  33} ;  quick] 
powder),  22};  nitre,  1};  and  ; 
quantity  of  arsenions  acid  and 
manganese.  Said  to  be  the  ftn 
Neuwelt  for  the  glass  a,  1  (oftow' 

QiutL,  4^.  These  am  denoteif 
ness,  transpaiency,  homogeoeit 
and  power  of  resisting  the  actii 
air,  light,  and  the  stiougef  aeidi 
The  power  of  glass  to  resist  ti 
menstrua  is  readily  tried  by  ex 
boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  hot  bnt 
tion  of  caustic  potaaia.  Neither  < 
should  caose  the  glass  to  lose  its  I 
or  to  become  dim. 

Swallowed  glast.  Glass  and  e 
in  fragments  and  in  powder,  hi 
ally  been  swallowed,  with  diffe 
These  bodies  arc  insolnble  in  the  1 
body,  and,  consequently,  any  n^\ 
they  may  exert  upon  the  system 
are  retained  in  it  must  entirely  d 
mechanical  attrition  or  irritation 
ment,  we  must  administer  an  em 
sist  its  action  by  thick  mucihgii 
and  afterwards  have  recourse  to  ant 
if  necessary. 

Anal. — a.  A  portion  of  the  san 
amination  is  heated  to  dull  redne 
suddenly  thrown,  whilst  still  hot, : 
of  cold  water.  It  is  next  dried,  i 
to  flue  powder  in  an  agate  or  hi 
mortar. 

b.  100  grs.  of  the  prepared  poi 
roughly  mixed  with  200  grs.  of  pi 
hyifiate,  and  the  whole  is  exposed 
silver  or  platinum  crucible  or  ci 

\  perfect  ftision  takes  place ;  when  o 
I  eible  and  its  contents  are  boiled  ii 
\  a  pint  of  distilled  water ;  nitric  sc 
,  to  the  resulting  solution,  in  exc« 
j  mixture,  together  with  any  st'din 
,  porated  to  dryness,  after  which 
{  gradually  iucreaseil  to  4(.K)^  or  600^ 
{  dry  residuum  is  next  reduced  to  ] 
;  digested  in  water  acidulated  with 
I  until  exhausted  of  soluble  matter; 
!  ble  portion  is  then  carefully  di 
'  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  weig^ 
\  represents  the  per-centage  of  si 
sample  examined. 

c.  The  mixed  liquid  and  wishin 
next  acidulated  with  nitric  arid, 
to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  faydre 

i  if  it  produces  a  precipitate,  is  eo 
!  some  time ;  the  precipitate  is  cd 
XNCT^  wnsi2\^\5ec,^^isSGi»l«%siddrie( 


sng  famliig  nitric  add  ii  can- 
dmp  bj  diopy  until  oomplete 
p1ac«;  after  bolJing  the  Kiln- 
minatet,  dilating  iritb  distilled 
iwinff  it  to  cool,  it  ii  precipiuted 
e  acid,  in  cu««;  thii  prpcipi- 
of  liwl)  U  waihed,  dried,  ilightlj 
■omeluD  cruoible,  and  woighpd. 
a  graina,  moltiplted  by  '7969, 
*   -        I  oude  at   lead  or 


vcd  Uqnid  from  (e)  is  erapomtcd 
id  Tcdiaaolred  in  nter  acidalatiMl 
ilorie  aDd,  and  treated  with  a 
■mnMKiitiin  cUnridr,  and  »tler- 

I  and  oside  of  iron)  ii  collected, 
Intkd  in  a  lolatioii  of  potiiniam 
I  nodiiaolird  portioa  [■  collected 
aahed  with  boiling  wattr,  ignited, 
.    Tbia  givea  the  per-ccntige  of 

Bid  nitered  from  the  oxide  of  iron 
imina  (if  an;)  in  aointion  ;  a  loln- 
gtuM  of  amiDOninm  i>  dropped  in ; 
f  prt«iintate  ia  naalied,  dried,  ig- 
■vighed.      Tliii  gives  tbe  per-ccnt- 

tnte  from  the  slninina  and  oxide 
H,  after  being  erapornted  to  dr;- 
■anlTtd  in  a  large  qnantitr  of  din- 
r,  and  i>  treated  with  a  KilutioD  of 
(anlstion  of  oxalate  of  ammnniam 
livhen  no  barita  i>  prewnt) ;  the 
:  Ii  «a*)icd.  dried,  g^ntlj  igoited, 
td.  The  weight  of  the  renulting 
rftaleiam.  in  grain*,  mnltiplied  b; 
Its  the  per-ixnldge    of   lime    re- 

Utaatefri'm  (/)  is  now  mixed  with 
of  potairinm,  in  cnnHiJeruble  riven. 
1  br  ■  long  time ;  tbe  r««alting  pre- 
Itaj)  ii  then  cnllecled  on  u  filter. 
liti  with  hot  wnttT.  dried,  nn<l  ex- 
■  hU  red  heat  for  Hime  time  (nsj  2 
tlraadnnmorthe  ratcinalion  i*  then 
Hit  fnnuahea  the  per-eentage  ruluf 
^  la  magmwia. 
"^  -   '         '  "  ■«  trcntoil  with  di- 


tss.  6n 

bonate  of  calcinm,  vhlch  ig  to  be  washed,  Ac. 
u  directed  under  (/).  The  liqnor,  &c.,  filternl 
fi'om  the  lime,  ii  hLstly  teited  for  DiaffaesiH 
(See?.) 

t.  A  leeond  lOO  gra.  of  the  powdered  gla^s 
(nee  a)  ia  mixed  with  EOO  gra.  of  fluor  apiir, 
aldO  in  povder;  the  eouiponDd  ia  placed  in  a 
platinaiD  or  leaden  capsule,  600  gra.  of  atror^g 
■□Iphuric  acid  arc  added,  and  the  whole  cau- 
tionaly  stirred  together  with  a  eiWer  stirr'Dr 
or  BpooD,  care  being  taken  to  aroid  inhaliti)^ 
the  I'nmei;  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  i a  next  ap- 
plied, and  at  first  is  kept  at  abont  S12°  Fabr.. 
but  towards  the  conclunon  of  the  proceM  is 
raised  to  300°  Fabr,  or  eren  higher,  and  U 
continued  for  at  least  2  hours,  or  until  fumes 
entirely  cease  to  be  evolved;  S  or  6  fl.  oi,  nf 
distilled  water  are  next  poured  on  theresidnary 
mau.  aod,  iifter  thumngh  agitation,  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  filter,  more  water  being  at  la^t 
poured  on  ta  wash  out  any  remains  of  lolnblH 
nutter;  to  tbe  filtrate,  carbonate  of  ammu- 
Dium  ia  added  in  excess,  snd  after  a  time  tlir 
earthy  salts  are  removed  b;  filtration;  the  fil- 
tered liquor  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  aiid 
ignited  to  doll  redness  for  2  or  3  minotea;  t1ii> 
re-dduum  (Hulphate  of  potassimn  or  sodium),  i>r 
of  both),  after  being  weighed  (the  weiglit 
being  rarefidly  noted  down),  is  reiiinolved  in 
distilled  water;  aiolution  of  chloride  ofbarinm 
is  then  added  as  long  as  it  disturbs  the  liquor, 
and  after  a  time  the  whole  is  again  filteral ; 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporatiMi, 
and  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinnm  addi'd 
in  excess ;  the  whole  is  now  gently  evaporated 
to  dryness,  mixed  with  alcohol,  collected  on  a 
fitter,  carefully  washed  with  weak  alcohol, 
dric<l  at  a  temperature  under  812°  Falir„  and 
weighed.  The  weight,  in  grains,  mnlUplied 
hy  '1!M0,  gives  the  per-centagc  of  potaasn 
nought. 

it.  The  weight  of  sulphate  of  potassium  iu 
the  ignited  residuum  in  {0  is  calculated  from 
that  of  the  potassium  lait  found  (47  parts  i,i 
the  one  iK'ing  equal  to  87  parts  nf  the  other), 
and  this  weight  ia  deducted  from  the  gniix 
weight  of  the  ignited  snlphntes;  the  remain- 
der re]>resents  the  quantity  of  snlphute  of  so- 
dium present.    The  weight  of  tbe  latter,  i 


^nt  acid  or  the  solation  of  a  anl- '  grains,  mnltiplied  hy  -43G7t  K>vea  the  pei- 


■«  u  a  precipj 


e  falls  : 


1    of  harytium)    in    *  nulled.  |       Coaeliuli'agrrauirtt.     Oneofthechiefpoints 
■tlj  imiited.    BTid    weighed.      The  ,  to  which  the  skilful  (tlnss  manufacturer  directs    ■ 
>  pdni,  mnltiplied  by  '0589.  gives  .  his  nttiiition,  ia  the  qnalit;  of  the  materials. 
^f  of  baryta  in  the  Kimple.  '  Gri^t  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 

"Ubij  be  varied  by  gently  cnncen- '  SAud  for  all  tlie  finer  varietws  of  glafis.  The 
^liqaid  filtered  friim  the  preH|ii- '  usual  practice  is  to  test  it  boFore  using  it,  by 
Woa  ind  oxide  of  iron  (see  d),  and  cxpndiig  it  to  a  very  high  temperature.  Tlie 
ti^  H  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; '  purest  saiid  is  that  which  ia  the  whitest  and 
^Spitateisexhttast«lby  digeation'freest  from  iron,  and  which,  conaciinently, 
^^  chloride  of  smmoDium  in  no- 1  suRera  the  least  alteration  by  this  treatment. 
d  reudanm  (sulplmte  of  Tlie  alkalies  (potash,  soila)  employed  are  ptm- 
'riwi,  and  otherwise  '  fled  hy  solution  anil  crystallisation.  The  i-fd 
t  Dm  solution  with  j  lead  and  lithiirge  must  be  pure  and  absolviti'ly 
)  /ram   oiiile   of  copper  (a  common  c— 


4  h  VMhid,   drini,  s 

1^  fa  fcwIiJ  witb  M  KilaiJoB  o: 


i  tkm  piwpitate  it  ear-  j  tHininaUoa),  vrb'ieh  gives  a  green  tint  to  t' 
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elass.  The  former,  which  is  the  most  costly, 
18  preferable  to  the  finest  crystal.  Care  mnst 
also  be  taken  that  the  lime,  clay,  &c.,  are 
respectively  of  proper  parity ;  and  that  the 
'cullet,'  or  broken  i^laas,  which  is  almost 
always  remelted  with  the  other  materials,  is  of 
proper  quality,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
to  which  it  is  added.  Putassa  produces  a 
better  g^lass  than  soda,  although  the  latter  is 
now  very  generally  employed,  from  its  lower 
price.  It  is,  however,  quite  inadmissible  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
class  of  crystal  and  plate  glass,  as,  however 
pure  it  may  be,  it  imparts  to  the  product  a 
slight  g^enish  tinge  more  or  less  destructive 
of  its  beauty.  When  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber 
salt)  is  used,  as  a  source  of  soda,  it  is  gently 
calcined  to  diasipate  its  water  of  crystellisa- 
tion,  and  requires  the  addition  of  about  8$  of 
charcoal  to  effect  its  reduction  in  the  melting- 
pot.  Common  salt  is  also  employed  as  a  source 
of  soda  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  native 
sulphide  of  lead  (galena)  is  used  to  decompose 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  in  lieu  of  part  of  the 
oxide  of  lead ;  in  which  case  about  5  parts  of 
the  sulphuret  are  teken  for  every  9  parts  of  the 
calcined  sulphate. 

To  anticipate  the  results  of  his  processes, 
and  to  carry  out  with  certainty  his  various 
intentions,  the  glass  manufacturer,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  person,  requires  the  aid 
of  science  and  experience.  All  his  most  essen- 
tial operations  depend  on  chemical  principles. 
The  products  of  his  furnaces  are  not  formed 
by  the  mere  mechanical  admixture  of  their 
several  ingredients  whilst  in  the  state  of  fusion, 
but  result  from  the  play  of  delicate  affinities 
which  only  act  under  certain  ctmditions,  and 
when  the  materials  are  presented  to  each  other 
in  uniform  and  definite  proportions.  Chemi- 
cally speaking,  the  glasses  are  mixed  super- 
silicates  of  the  respective  bases  which  enter 
iitto  their  composition  (pota^tsium,  calcium, 
lead,  &;c.),  and,  like  all  other  compounds  which 
are  formed  by  elective  attraction,  obey  the 
common  laws  of  combination,  as  developed  by 
Dalton,  and  now  so  successfully  applied  in 
almost  every  department  of  industrial  art.  It 
has  been  shown  by  the  most  careful  analysis, 
that  in  all  the  more  valuable  and  beautifid 
commercial  glasses  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  materials  are  conformable  to  these  laws, 
and  that  several  of  them  arc  true  atomic  com- 
pounds as  perfect  in  this  respect  as  the 
cr^'stalline  b<Mlies  commonly  denominated  salts. 
In  some  of  the  harder  glasses  of  Bohemia  the 
number  of  atoms  or  equivalents  of  silica  are  to 
each  of  the  bases  with  which  it  is  unitcii, 
nearly  as  5  to  I ;  whilst  in  a  softer  glass  of 
Geiman  manufacture  the  proportions  of  tiic 
two  are  found  to  be  as  4  to  I.  llie  celebratiKl 
plate  glass  of  St.  Gobain  is  an  atomic  com- 
])omid  loruied  of  I  ei|uivalent  of  trisilicate  of 
soda  united  to  1  ec^uivaleut  of  trisilicate  of 
lime,  with  a  small  per-ceutage  of  alumina  in 
comhiDation  with  silicic  acid,  a\ao  \n  w\om\c 


proporticm.  Olataei  in  wUch  th 
bear  no  atomic  .ratio  to  each  oti 
homogeneons,  bat  always  inare  oi 
and  of  unequal  odour  and  tvCe 
The  absence  of  atomic  proportia 
substance!  entering  into  its  compc 
to  be  the  only  reason  why  the 
piato  and  mirror  glass  is  so  grea) 
that  of  France  and  Germany,  tb 
of  the  two  becomes  absurd.  Ill 
of  glass  in  the  production  of  whii 
manufacturer  excels  is  flint  gh 
and  here  he  certainly  surpasses 
rous  competitors.  The  subjed 
involved  in  difficulty,  owing  t 
temperature  necessary  to  cAee 
combination  of  the  bases  with.t 
varying  with  the  character  of  tJ 
and  not  being  satisfactorily  settli 
tion  or  experience.  The  modifj 
of  temperature  is  shown  by  the 
lower  the  heat  employed  in  tb 
smaller  the  quantity  of  silica 
into  the  composition  of  the  re 
whilst  at  ikigher  temperatures  i 
base  is  dissipated  in  f  umes^  untQ 
tions  of  base  and  acid  result  as  ai 
produce  a  permanent  atomic  cooi 
sponding  to  the  temperature  e 
the  heat  is  excessive  or  impropa 
the  loss  of  base  produces  an  o( 
and  an  opaque,  semi-vitrided  ma 
resembling  '  Reaumur's  pom 
quality  of  the  resulting  glass  dep 
change  being  more  or  less  comp 
furnace  yieUls  the  right  temperai 
duration  of  the  exposure  to  its  act 
too  short  nor  too  prolonged,  natn 
for  the  unskiltul  contluct  of  the  o 
removes  the  stumbling  blocks 
ignorance  had  placed  in  the  wa; 
attempts  at  excellence.  The  pro 
their  results  are  accidental;  bu 
I  obtained,  tiie  first  are  repeated  wi 
I  trouble  or  inquiry.  This  acoo' 
I  ^ame  mixture  of  materials  yieldin 
;  different  qualities  at  different  1 
'  different  works,  which  the  opera 
I  himself  with  referring  to  the  * 
I  furnace.'  The  common  plan  in  t 
I  to  regulate  the  propoiiions  and 
I  perience  only,  rather  than  bj 
I  practice  combined.  Now,  althong 
has  much  yet  to  learn  on  the 
stit\ition  of  the  glasses,  and  alt 
may  not  be  able  to  ensure  uuvai 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that, ; 
(ran  afford  much  valuable  assis 
direction.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ta 
of  the  leading  Continental  chen 
gredients  that  will  yield  the  prop 
proportions  in  the  melting  pot  cs 
a  l^  glass,  if  exposed  to  such  i 
as  to  permit  of  perfect  combu 
ylacc. 


\ 


U    in    {rrvmt 

in  thmt  fluid.  (Jidinirj  flint 
4  by  long  coctioD  ID  vatrr, 
.«>,  which  omtidDii  1a»  dluli. 

that  tri«L  Glut  which  cun- 
nable  qauitit;  of  lead  ii  actt-d 
Atcd  hjdTogen.  ThU  is  tlie 
Hacre  of  flint  g-lain,  niidFr  rertaiti 
ircomiiig  opaqae  and  iridnccDt. 
d  alica  and  alkali  alone  an 
smancntlj  milling'  tbc  action 

wldition  of  linie  ur  uiid«  of 
be  neccMarjr  to  give  tlivm  this 
n  that  bare  a  alight  grecnith 
nay  be  oftm  vhitriicd.  or  rvn- 
I,  bj  txpaame  to  light  and  air. 
a  tha  peroxidatiuQ  of  the  iron, 
liix  tbcj  owe  their  tint.    Other 

purpled  *"?  eipoaute,  owing  to 

0  ol  the  manganew;. 
LATBaaiv  cnnimnuicated  to  glam  . 
DB    of  metallic    oiidca.       'ihiu, 
■ocie  givei  an  amothyHti  oiide  : 
Une;  oaide  of  iron,  a  brown  ;  i 

n^pcr,  a  green;  oiide  of  f^ld,  | 
■oxide  of  copper,  a  mby'n^ ; ' 
wUte ;  oiide  of  tihvr,  a  yellow, ' 
ibatancea  are  either  added  to  the 
A  of  the  glaiM-pot.  an  in  pre- 
d  gaina,  Ic,  or  thcj  arc  applied 
tr  to  the  aurfao?  cif  the  object, 
n  heated  until  fusion  uf  the 
Dond  occnn,  »t  in  cuanielliiig  aud 

a  of  Uowinic,  catting,  drawing, 
ircading.  In  the  pnx'vivi  of 
M  the  workman  bi^na  b;  cnl- 
la  qoantit;  of  %iiut  in  a  ai^Ft, 
t  the  end  of  KIh  bliiwi>i|«  (au 
a-  lii  fret  iu  li-iiKtli.  Tcnniuati-d 
^ece  of  wood),  whivh  he  tlicn 
lowing  thruu^b,  b;  which  the 
sded  into  a  kind  uf  flank,  bii*- 
Ting  ita  funn  niodiAcd  b;  the 
ich  it  is  hell),  and  the  volocity 
ntinually  given  to  tlie  iron  tube, 
nthed  veatel  in  tv  be  miule,  an 

1  K  *poiitil'  or  'puntil,'  in  dijipod 
-pot  and  applied  to  the  liutt(ii»  i 

to  wbicli  it  tliua  nepvc-i  a«  a  ' 
iknrpipe  bi^ng  rcuioveil  by  tbc 

a  ctdd  iron  tu  the  nvrk.  Tlie 
rc-heatrd.  and  tlie  aiH'rture  I'n- 
.ba   vesiei    othprwiw   nltcred    in 

•id  nf  a  few  simple  tools  until 
t  ii  then  detacbnl,  aud  i.'arricd 
lUhk  oven,'  where  it  under(p>ii' 
dnu  cooling  during  niuny  Iwum. 
bottle^  flwki,  carboyH,  iind  nil 
la  Tarietj  uf  other  urticleis  ari 
:  ]Bi|er  arcoUr  tables  uf  ckown 
Ab  I^  •  jcant  pmcen  of  blowinc 
■a.  Tha  gkAular  flask  at  Sr^i 
■Aowd  mm  tlie  blowpipe   to 
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the  '  puntiV  is  rnddcnly  made  to  asinme  tb'> 
form  of  a  Hat  dine  by  tlie  ccntriliigal  force  of 
the  rapid  rulatory  movement  given  to  the 
rod.  IJFitllli  or  BKOAU  ulabb  is  formed  into 
sheets  in  a  nearly  similar  manner.  Plits- 
QLABB  is  east  uiwn  a  6aX  metal  table,  and, 
after  very  careful  annealing,  is  gromid  bud 
polinhed  by  suitable  ninchiDcry.  TuBse  are 
made  by  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cyUuder; 
id  from  tbeitc  a  great  variety  of  useful  small 
.ipantua  are  cunstnictrd  uith  the  help  of  a 
Ismp  and  blowpiiH-,  or,  still  better,  the  bellow s- 
tablo  ot  the  bannuetir. maker.  Glass  bKjUjs 
are  made  from  small  tubes  chopped  into 
{ieees  of  suitable  lengtlis,  which  are  stirred 
tirst  in  a  niiitiirc  of  sand  and  wuod-ashcs,  iu 
the  cold,  and  afterwards  in  an  iron  pan  over 
the  fire  until  titej  assume  a  niunded  form. 
Shall  ttbsb  ar«  bent  in  the  flune  at  i  spirit 
lamp  or  gns-Jet,  aud  cut  hy  a  Blr,  a  scratch 
being  mailc,  anil  the  two  portions  pulled  or 
broken  asunder  in  a  way  easily  learned  by  a 
few  trials.  Lauob  tube^  require  the  heat  of 
a  powerful  blowpipe  and  lamp,  or  that  uf  a 

The  foUowing  binta  respecting  the  HAHAOB- 
USNT  or  OLAbs  may  prave  useful  to  tbo  inex- 
perienced:— 

Ahneauko.  Thepiocessof  annealingghus 
has  been  briefly  referred  to  before.  The  ei- 
treme  brittleness  of  imperfectly  annealed 
wrought  glans  may  generally  he  remedied  on 
the  sniuU  scale  by  immersing  the  artieles  in  a 
bath  ol  oil,  or  a  eoncentrstvd  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  or  eonimon  salt,  and  hcnUiig 
the  wlwle  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the 
iMiling-ptnnt,  and  letting  it  again  coot — the 
slower  the  bilter.  Uy  this  treatment  the  glass 
will  be  enahk-d  to  bear  any  altermitioiis  of 
t<-mperatur«  between  the  two  eitrvmea  to  which 
it  has  been  extiDHed. 

Bluwikq.  By  the  ingenious  art  of  OLABa- 
BLOWINO  and  OLAsa-DBAWiNO,  US  practined  on 
the  Hiiiall  scale,  with  n  blowjiipe  hiuip  fDmace, 
a  variety  of  articles  of  ornament  and  utility 
may  be  uuide,  tliuir  iinmbcr  being  limited  only 
by  tlie  inp'miity  of  the  artii>t.  Tbc  dctaihi  of 
the  TariiHM  ojicrations  arc,  however,  too  lengthy 
to  ih-scrilie  here. 

Cleakinu.  Winilows,  looking-glasses,  &e., 
may  be  <|niek1y  ck-uned  as  follows:— Dip  a 
sli^hllv  nioisteueil  raj;  cir  flannel  into  whiting. 
fuller's  earth,  wo.Hl-asbeB,  or  rotten-stune,  in 
im|wlpii1i1e  |ioAi1er,  with  which  smear  the 
gtuss,  mill  wipe  it  uS  with  a  dry  loft  cloth, 
ihis  di-cs  well  when  tbc  surface  is  very  dirty. 
I  In  other  cases,  a  little  thumb  blue,  whiting,  or 
I  elinlk,  in  flue  powder,  tied  up  in  niuslin.  uisj 
be  ilusieil  on  the  iiUsf,  which  should  then  be 
I  cleaned  off  with  cbainou  IcBthvr.     11iis  gives 

I  CiTriso.  Dlaits  niav  be  easily  cut  with  a 
common  w.'ll-hardcned' steel  file,  provided  it 
I  be  moi'-leued  with  nil  of  tnrpcntine,  or  plunged 
I  under  water-  It  may  alw  be  perloraied  with 
B   commoh  steel    brad-a«l  iti  the  UUM  'Kft^S. 
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Glass  ybssblb,  as  bottles  and  tnbes,  may  be 
readily  cut  or  shortened  by  placing  a  heated 
iron  ring  over  the  spot,  or  a  piece  of  loose 
string  or  cotton  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  set  on  fire,  and  immediately  on  the  with- 
drawal of  cither  applying  cold  water  to  the 
part.  Glass  vessels  or  tubes  thus  treated  will 
generally  crack  round,  and  may  be  readily 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  this  manner  a 
common  Florence  oil-flask  may  bo  converted 
into  an  evaporating  dish  and  a  funneL  By 
a  little  practice  a  crack  may  bo  led  in  almost 
any  direction,  or  a  new  one  made,  by  the 
point  of  a  red>hot  poker  or  a  spring  coal  (an 
ignited  crayon  of  prepared  charciml).  The 
parts  may  then  bo  separated  by  a  little  force 
or  a  smart  rap,  and  the  divided  edges  smoothed 
by  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  or  by  grinding 
them  with  powdered  emery  and  water  on  a  flat 
stone.  In  this  way  many  broken  articles  in 
glass  may  be  converted  into  others  scarcely 
less  useful. 

ETCHiKa  ON  GLASS  has  been  ahready  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Ktchlng. 

Grinding.  Tliis,  on  the  large  scale,  like 
glass-cutting,  forms  a  distinct  occupation. 
On  the  small  scale,  glass  may  be  roughed  or 
ground  by  friction  with  powdered  emery  and 
water  and  a  flat  rubber  of  wood ;  care  being 
taken  that  the  article,  if  a  plate,  is  laid  on  a 
perfectly  flat  surface,  or,  if  hollow,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  core  of  cement  or  plaster.  The 
frosted  appearance  of  ground  glass  is  given  to 
the  |)anes  of  windows  by  gently  dabbing  the 
glass  over  with  a  piece  of  glazier^s  putty,  stuck 
on  the  ends  of  the  Augers.  When  applied 
with  a  light  and  even  touch,  the  resemblance 
is  considerable.  Another  method  is  to  dab  the 
glass  over  with  thin  white  paint,  or  flour  paste, 
by  means  of  a  brush,  but  the  effect  is  much 
inferior  to  the  above. 

Packing  glass.  This  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  head  of  Packing. 

Wbiting  on  glass  may  be  performed  by 
a  piece  of  French  chalk  or  crayons  prepared 
for  the  purpose ;  or  oven  with  a  common  ]Km 
held  nearly  perpendicular.  Indian  ink,  or, 
when  the  article  will  be  exposed  to  damp, 
shell-lac  ink  or  varnish,  thickened  with  a  little 
vermilion  or  lampblack,  is  best  adapted  to 
tliis  purpose.  Common  ink  is  not  sufliciently 
opaque. 

Glass.  This  term  was  applied  by  the  older 
chemists  to  various  substances  to  which  a  vi- 
treous appearance  has  been  given  by  heat. 
Thus,  we  have  'glass  of  antimony,'  'glass 
OP  BORAX,'  &c     It  is  now  obsolete. 

Glass,  Pow'dered.  Si/n.  Vitrum  pultbbi- 
SATUM,  L.  JPrep.  Heat  the  glass  red  hot, 
throw  it  into  cold  water,  dry,  and  powder  it. 
Used  to  Alter  acids,  and  glued  upon,  paper  as 
a  polishing  powder;  also  to  wear  down  corns 
upon  the  feet,  after  the  feet  have  been  well 
soaked,  and  dried. 

Glass,  Sornble.  S^n.  Water  glass  ;  Vi- 
TBUX  SOLUBILI,  L.  An  impure  alka^e  aWVcuAjc. 


Prep.  Silica*  1  part;  cmriwBifa 
or  A  sodium,  2  parta;  fused  to 
Carbonate  of  sodiom  (dry), 
bonate  of  potassinm  (dry).  70  p 
parts ;  as  last.  Soluble  in  boflii 
ing  a  fiue^  transparent  semi-cli 
Carbonate  of  potassiom  (d 
powdered  quarts  (or  sand  tnn 
alumina),  15  parts;  charcoal, 
together.  Soluble  iu  5  or  6  t 
of  boiling  water;  and  the  fl 
evaporated  to  dryness^  yieldi 
glass,  permanent  in  the  air. 

Uses,   j^.     Soluble   glass,  i 

been  used  to  render  textile  f 

bustible,  as  a  varnish  to  preser 

a  vehicle  in  fresco-paintiug. 

pound  (silicate  of  sodium)  is  la 

'  dung-substitute  in  calico-printi 

I  manufacturers  in  place  of  thi 

!  merly  in  use.     10  or  12  ton 

I  weekly   in  the  district  of  Soc 

The  potassa  compound  (silicati 

has  been  recommended  as  a  ra 

concretions  by  Mr.  Ure. — Dok 

in  6  or  8  fl.  oz.  of  water,  twi 

Dunging,  Varnish,  &c 

GLAZE.  Sifn.  Glazing,  j 
varnish  applied  to  a  surface  to  i> 
and  glassy;  any  factitious,  si 
Tlie  principal  applications  of 
the  following : — 

Glass.  In  cookery^  is  commc 
to  be  gravy  or  clarified  soap 
gclatiui.ses  on  cooling.  It  is  m 
of  varnish  to  cover  various  disht 
and  may  be  spiced  and  flavonn 
the  fancy  of  tlie  cook.  MTiitc  • 
rally  used  as  a  glaze  for  pastry. 

Glaze.  In  the  porcelain  an 
manufacture^  the  vitreous  cuati 
essential  to  the  beauty  and  uti 
ware.  Glazes  are  either  whi 
The  former,  bv  the  addition  of 
ingredients  used  for  enamels, 
into  tlie  latter. 

a.  For  Eakthenwake: — 
Prep.     1.  (With  lead.)     Wl 
53  ])arts ;  quartz  or  ground  fl 
'  Cornish  stone  or  felspar,  16  ps 
'  glass,  5  parts ;  reduce  the  wh< 
,  pable  powder.    For  common  es 
I      2.  (Without  lead.)     Fine  n 
,  parts ;  purified  potash,  8  parts 
<  slaked  lime,  2  parts ;  nitre,  4} 
\  heat  the  mixture  in  a  blackle 
'  reverberatory  furnace,  till  the 
!  a  clear  glass ;  let  this  cool,  th 
I  fine  powder.     For  glazing  pha 

I  chemical  vessels. 

I 

h.  For  PoBCELArNi- 
iVtfp.  (Rose.)    Felspar,  27  \ 
•  parts ;    finest  siliceous  sand. 
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r,  and  add  of  cal- 


HuU  feUpar,  S6  parti  j  md*. 
,  X  paita ;  boraz,  1  part ;  '  frit' 
>A  or  the  pndnet  take  13 
,fiO  paiia;  white  lead, 40 part«j 
;  reduce  the  whole  to  powder 

■moo  fit,  which  ii  thrown  into 
mace  coDtaimng  the  ware.  It 
and  decxmpoKd  fa;  the  joint 
nUea  of  the  ware  idiI  of  the 
cr  alwan  pment ;  hydrochloric 
arc  prodond,  the  latter  roiming 
:h  foiea  over  the  lurbce  of  the 
raa  a  thin  bnt  eicellent  glaie. 
I  •nmiwiBi '  ii  now  genenll;' 
l«  cbemical  Ttueli,  dniu-plpei, 


■ufflcivut  heat  i 


n  the  K^aie.  Another  mi.'tfaod  of 
a  ia  to  immene  the  biMuit  in 
oDBtc  or  M,  and  then  to  ipiiukle 
tt  OTCT  the  moiitened  lorfoce. 

Sft.  OLrnv,  VaaiTABLi  oi- 
of  the  proiimate  prindple*  of 
,  ulnhle  in  alcohol. 
I.    Sfit.  CmTHTALLix.    An  albu- 
f 'Tt'"g  in  the  crj'ktalliue  leu  of 

mXE.  Prep.  1.  rromCutile 
f  rxpomre  to  a  wuni  ilrj  Htuo- 
Kew  dajs,  and  then  mlncrd  to 
in    a    moitar.      L'trd    to    clean 

J,  colonred  with  j'cllow  ochre 
ilfa    ilate,  q.  ».,  aud   sfternHnls 

a  little  powdered  orriii  root  or 
'■  to  eolout  glovea  maile  of  doe- 
lar  leather. 

4rB.  Gakts,  Pt.  Althoiigli 
nt«  a  leei  contly  Hrticle  of  dro«9 
t  daj  than  they  did  dnring  the 

the  fbliowing  infunuBlion  nuiy 
ba  Bunwtimei  found  of  vulue  to 


1.    (Kid 


»■)- 


lightlj,  (ttctefa  thoro  gi'iiily  out 
id  of  apprapriatu  «ize,  and  cli-nn 
iponge  dipped  in  bvnzul,  recently 

turpentine,  or  caniphine;  luroiiu 
rj,  withdiaw  them  iitntly  fri'iii 

and  (Uipend  thtni  in  u  current 
few  dayi,  or  nnm  tbey  ceuxi  to 
dcatung  liquid  u««l.  The  bihcII 
■■ca  olf  very  qoiclily.  Hout 
lad.    The  cleaning  liqoid  Bhould 


bo  n«ed  liberally,  and  the  flmt  dirty  portion 
ahoQlil  be  iponged  off  with  cIi'Bd  liquid, 

b.  lly  employing  a  uiponaceona  cuinponnd. 
See  QiNTxiHE. 

2.   (UoE-SKINandwiSH-LElTIlEB   GLOVEd.) 

—a.  stretch  them  on  a  hand,  or  Uy  thinu  flat 
un  a  tabic,  and  rub  Into  them  a  (iiii'ure  of 
finely  powdered  fuller's  earth  and  Hluin;  iweep 
it  ofl'  with  a  bmih,  apriukle  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  bnui  and  whiting,  and,  laitly,  duit 
them  well  off.  Thii  will  nut  do  if  Uiey  are 
Tcry  dirty. 

b.  Waah  them  in  Iniewann  loft  water, 
with  a  little  Caatilf  or  curd  loap,  Di-gall,  or 
bran  tea,  then  stretch  them  on  wooden  handi, 
or  pull  them  into  shape  withoat  wringing 
them ;  neit  rub  them  with  pipe-clay  and 
yellow  o<:hre,  or  amber,  or  a  mixture  of  them 
in  any  required  (hade,  made  into  a  paste  with 
ale  or  beer ;  let  them  dry  gradually,  and,  when 
sbout  half  dry,  rub  them  well,  to  ai  to  HUtootii 
them  and  put  tbem  into  shape;  when  ttiey 
are  dry,  bmah  out  the  luiierflnoni  colour, 
cover  them  with  f«per,  and  amooth  them  with 
a  warm  (not  hot)  iron. 

Oloti  deiihs.  Luthbb  olotih,  if  not 
greasy,  may  he  dyed  with  any  of  the  otdinaiy 
dyea  by  bnisliing  tlie  latter  over  the  glovea 
stretched  out  amooth.  The  surface  alone 
should  be  wetted,  and  a  second  or  third  coat 
may  be  given  after  the  former  one  list  become 
dry.  When  the  last  coat  has  becume  thoroughly 
dry,  the  Bupertlaoua  colour  should  be  well 
rubbed  out,  a  smooth  surface  given  them  by 
nibbing  them  with  a  polished  stick  or  piece  at 
ivory,  and  tlic  whole  gone  over  with  a  sponge 
diijped  in  white  of  egg. 

Olovea,  Coamtrtle.  Sgn.  Ouith  cosni- 
TiquEB.  Tliesearemock  kid  or  lambskin  gloves 
rubbed  over,  on  the  inside,  with  the  following 
compositiiiu  ;— Si>cnnaceti  cerate,  3  oi.j  melt, 
add  of  bshuim  of  Peru,  i  dr.,stir  forS  minntes, 
and  after  a  few  minutea'  repose,  pour  off  the 
clear  portion  j  to  this  add  of  oil  of  ontm^, 
ludrops;  oilof  cassia  sod  esaensc  of  ambergris, 
of  cuch,  6  drops;  nnd  stir  until  uold.  Uifd  by 
ladies  to  soften  the  bonds  and  to  prevent  or 
cure  chilbtuins  and  chaps.  They  are  commonly 
worn  all  night  in  bed. 

OLUCIUmi.  Ul.  Sfn.  BBBXL'urv.  The 
metallic  buM  of  glndna.  It  was  fint  obtained 
by  Wiihkr.  in  1H2K,  by  a  Nmiiar  procesa  to 
I  that  aiUipted  for  ahiminnm.  a  metal  which  it 
I  gre]itly  r<4iemble9.  See  Aluuimuk. 
I  Oloci'nnm,  Oxide  of.  5yh.  ULrciSA, 
HekY[,lia.  a  pidvervnt  white  aubstunce, 
t'oiiud  us  silli'ate  in  the  beryl,  emerald,  &c. 

I'rrp.  The  ln'ryl,  iu  tluuiiOKdcr,  I  p«rti  car. 
bouutc  of  |H)tasaium,  3  purtai  cilHwe  tliu  mix- 
ture to  H  Htrong  ml  heat  for  half  an  hoar,  dis- 
solve the  calcined  mara  iu  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  nolutioli  todryncas;  redia- 
solve  the  rfiidunm  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  nud  precipitate  with  pure  ammonia; 
wiuh  the  precipitate  well, digest  it  withalarge 
•luaotity  of  curboiiuteof  auimoiuuni,ttU«i,nud 
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boil  the  solution  as  long  as  carbonate  of  gluci- 
num  subsides.  By  exposure  to  a  red  heat  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled,  and  the  earth 
rendered  anhydrous. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  Glncina  closely  resembles  alu- 
mina, from  which,  however,  it  is  distingvdshed 
by  its  solubility  when  freshly  precipitated  in 
a  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  fVom 
which  it  is  again  thrown  by  boiling.  •  Glucina 
is  classed  with  the  earths.  The  beryl  contains 
14}  of  this  substance. 

GLU'COSE.    See  Sugab  (Grape). 

GLU£.  iSi(yii.GLVTBir,GLi7TiyuM,L.;  CoLLB, 
Colls  fobti,  Fr.  Inspissated  animal  jelly,  or 
gelHtine,  used  as  a  cement. 

Prep,  Glue  is  principally  prepared  from  the 
parings  and  waste-pieces  of  hides  and  skins, 
the  refuse  of  tanneries,  and  the  tendons  and 
other  offal  of  slaughter-houses.  These  sub- 
stances, when  intended  for  the  glue-maker, 
are  steeped  for  14  or  15  days  in  milk  of 
lime,  then  drained,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  This  constitutes  what  is  termed  the 
*  cleansing '  or  '  preparation,'  and  in  this  state 
the  *  glue  pieces,'  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
kept  tor  a  long  time,  and  transported  to  any 
distance  without  suffering  decomposition.  Be- 
fore conversion  into  glue,  they  are  usually 
again  steeped  in  weak  milk  of  lime,  and  next 
well  washed  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  to 
30  hours.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  copper 
boiler  2-3rd8  filled  with  water,  and  furnished 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  to  prevent 
them  from  burning,  and  as  much  is  piled  on  us 
will  fill  the  vcKsel  and  rent  on  the  top  of  it. 
Heat  is  next  applied,  and  the  whole  gently 
boiled  or  simmered  together,  until  the  liquor 
on  cooling  forms  a  firm  gelatinous  mass.  The 
clear  portion  is  then  run  off  into  another 
vej»sel,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  alum  (dis- 
solved) added ;  here  it  is  kept  hot  by  a  water 
bath,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  hours  to 
deposit  its  impurities,  utter  which  it  is  run 
into  the  '  congealing  boxes,'  and  placed  in  a 
cool  situation.  The  next  morning  the  cold  ge- 
latinous masses  are  turned  out  upon  boards 
wetted  with  water,  and  are  cut  horizontally 
into  thin  cakes  with  a  stretched  piece  of  brass 
wire,  and  then  into  smaller  cakes  with  a 
moistened  flat  knife.  The  latter  are  placed  on 
nettings  tt>  dry.  The  dry  cakes  of  glue  are 
next  dipped  one  by  one  into  hot  water,  and 
slightly  rubbed  with  a  brush  wetted  with 
boiling  water,  to  give  them  a  gloss ;  they  are, 
lastly,  stove-dried  for  sale.  This  furnishes  the 
palest  and  bent  glne. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  of  the  first  boiling  has 
drained  oflf,  the  undissolved  portion  of  skiu^i, 
&c.,  left  in  the  copper  is  treated  with  fresh 
water,  and  the  whole  operation  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  long  as  any  gelatinous 
mutter  is  extracted.  In  this  way  a  second 
and  other  interior  qualities  of  glue  are  ob- 
tained. The  product  from  dried  glue-])ioces  is 
about  50%. 

Var.  These  chiefly  depend  on  the  caxe  m\^\ 


which  the  proQeH  ia  eondactel 
OLUS  is  prepazed  tttnn.  the  teida 
of  neat  cattle  and  bones.  It  ii  b 
and  soft;  and  grows  moiit  ind 
but  it  does  not  render  felt  brittk 
varieties.  FuH  eLUS  is  nuide  i 
from  varioos  membrAnoas  and 
fishes.  PABOHUirr  OLUi  is  ] 
shreds  w  shavings  of  pazchmeiiti 
leather,  dec.,  dissolTed  by  boi 
water.    It  is  scentless,  and  neari 

QndL  The  best  glne  Is  tiaiM 
colonrless  and  tasteless^  hasvei 
even  when  melted,  and  is  extra 
Tlie  presence  of  more  than  a  tn 
objectionable;  an  nndne  qoai 
easily  detected  by  the  nsaal 
stongest  glue  is  that  obtained 
more  especially  from  the  hidei 
cows.  That  obtained  from  the 
lages,  and  tendons,  is  weaker. 

Glne,  Liq'nid.  Prep.  (Dnmi 
water,  1  quart;  best  pale  glue,  2 
in  a  covered  vessel  by  the  heat  oi 
cool,  and  add,  gradually,  of  nitrv 
1'335),  7  oz. ;  when  oM.  put  it 
Very  strong,  and  does  not  gelatii 
*  LIQUID  glue'  sold  in  the  shops, 

CBMEITT. 

Glue,  Marine.  Prep.  1.  Indi 
small),  1  part;  coal  Ur  or  min 
12  ports ;  digest  in  a  covered  va 
and  agitation,  and  when  the  sol 
plete,  add  of  powdered  shell-lac,  S 
tiuue  the  heat  and  stirring  nntil 
faction  has  taken  place,  and  pc 
mass,  whilst  still  hot,  on  slaht 
metal  or  stone,  so  as  to  fimn  this 
use,  it  is  heated  to  its  melting*| 
250°  Fahr.)  in  an  iron  vessel,  so 
the  liquid  state  with  a  brush, 
ship-building,  &c. 

2.  Caout<;houc,  15  to  20  grs.; 
2  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  poir 
\  oz.  It  must  be  kept  well  cor 
cool  place,  to  prevent  loss  by 
Used  for  small,  fine  work. 

Glue,  Forf able.  %».  Ba5I 
Mouth  g.,  Indiak  g.  )  Colli  i 
Prep.  From  the  best  pale  glne, 
q.  s. ;  dissolve  in  a  double  glu«* 
bath,  add  of  pale- brown  sugar,  \ 
the  heat  until  the  mixture  u  c 
pour  it  into  moulds;  or  pour  it 
slab,  and  when  cold,  cut  it  into 
and  dry  them  in  the  air.  Tb'u 
useful  to  draughtsmen,  architee 
di'isolves  almost  immediately  in 
fastens  paper,  Ac,  without  tl 
damping,  and  may  be  softened  t 
poses  with  the  tongue.  When  g 
is  not  required,  4  oz.  more  of  i 
used. 

GLU'TEK,  Sjfi^  Glutih.  A 
stance  fonnd  in  the  grain  of 
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D.  It  La  prppared  bj  wmIi-  i  copper  veage\,  evaporation  WirtR  proraott^l  b» 
the  flour  of  wheat  or  rvc  in  brisk  afntation,  nntil  the  »p.  gr.  alnkd  to  10° 
until  nil  Bianliy  uialtfr  i»  Itauine;  it  i«  iwit  coolwl  und  rilttixil,  nnd 
ste  iiiav  be  ooiivcuiontlv  *n- 1  ucciirat<-lj'  ui'utniliwil  (if  it  U  TeijiiirodJ  witli 
inelinendnringthv  wualiiui^.inirboiiHtuof  putasoi.  atturwhirh  it  ii  eviii>o- 
ilaten  it  believrd  en  bv  emi- '  rated  Ui  the  up.  gr.  SI' Jlnuuic;  on  cootiug.  it 
It  ii  tbi'  prewace  of  ^lutrn  I  deposits  gelatinous  snlpliate  of  potaiisa;  tlie 
hat  impart*  to  it  itaviscidity  wliulc  is  nmr  filtered,  llie  deiiDsit  on  the  Biter 
coDfen  upon  it  its  peruliHr  1  n-aslied  with  a  little  very  weak  (itirit  anil 
mannfacliDe  of  KACiuaid,  |  w»trr,  t1u<  filtrate  and  H'uabingj  mixed  toge- 
dmilar  paatvs.  The  sujic- 1  tlier,  and  evaporateili  as  U'fon',  with  afritation, 
n  over  oth<T  bread  depcnila  I  nnUI  the  sp.  gr.  28"  BHunie,  whilst  liot  (Sff 
ten»-itj  of  it*  dough,  wbirb  '  c-olit).  iii  attaiiicd,  wlien  the  whole  is  alUiwed 
p^tntimi  ia  puffed  np  b;  tlic  I  tn  cikiI  ;  tim  clenr  liijaid  a.  lastly,  dcointed 
acid,  Biid  ntnined  in  its  veti-  |  iind  filtered.  Itt  this  stale  it  bns  nu  amber 
i»  to  form  a  lit;ht  luef.  j  rnl'iur,  but  may  be  TCiiilered    eolourleta    RUd 

.Uh  eolunrrd,  and  eitcnsible  I  odunrless  by  rcditntinH:  it  nith  watiT,  treating 
muist,  like  caoati'hnm:.    It  I  it  with  aiiimid  ehareoai.  fillerini;,  aail  aguin 


mixed  uitli  puaiiunmi  n-Hin. 

Prrp.  1.  FruiH  wheat  tlour 
deptivfd  of  about  2-3rda  uf 
hin^  it  witb  wAier. 
ifiuor.   KertHnmended  iuilia- 

ato.  (Gentit.''».)  A  miitiiri- 
em  flour.  Aii  ■  nutritious  and 
in  diabeli-s. 

Pffp.  i.  From  tbe  vmU- 
rcb  works,  washed,  driid,  and 


Jrom    the    la!<t,  d: 
lei^ht  of  »hiAll1'>u 


ev:ipornting  to  a  {iroper  conststenve. 

8.  Br  a{ia]iifying  olive  oil  with  canstic  al- 
kali. deroinjKiuug  the  resalting  snap  with 
dilute  sulphurie  or  tartaric  aeid,  cvngioraling 
tbv  aqiieciiis  ]>nrti(in  tn  dryness  (nearly),  dis- 
•vivinp  out  tlie  tclyecrine  witli  cold  revtified 
s)iirit,  BOil  tillering  aud  vvapontting  the  soln- 

4.  The  rvaiduiiry  liquor  of  a  soap  mannrae- 
tiiry  is  evapnrahHl,  luid  treated  with  slcobol 
tci  di««ilveOut  tbo  glycerin.  The  spirit  is  then 
evapiirated  off,  theglyrarin  diluted  with  walT, 
Htid  tiDoUy  boUitl  reprati'dly  witb  animal 
rhartoal  until  all  cilour  auil  odour  are  re- 
mim-d. 

VbM.  Tlie  producta  nt  the  above  provessea 
arc  nearly  jiurc.  but  that  of  I'rico's  latent 
process,  ilvseribed  below,  is  to  Iw  preferred  to 
,   any  of  tliein. 

6.     (Coiuinen'iul.)     From    swe<;t    stearin - 
1    l!i|Uor,  by  pr<'d]>itiitlng  the  lime  by  a  stream  iif 
vnrlnniic  add  put,  or  by  u  solution  »f  earbonata 
iif  toila,  enrefully  avnidin^  adding  the  bitter  iu 
exeess;  the  li<[ncir  is  then  Iwiled  a  little,  ill- 
.    tereii,    ii'ap.Bflted    to   a    syrapy    ronsistenre, 
'  igain  filtered.    This  is  tbu  common  glyce- 
f  the  shu]*.     It  may  be  furtbcr  purified 
d  washing*  from  lead  plisler   ai  almve. 

'  r,  fillcred,  mid  aQbaiilU-d  to  <S.  (I'uICe's  QLTrEKiH— Piitent  dated  18M.) 
mofsDlpburetteilbydro-.'vn,  Sujierlieated  stoam  of  from  56u' to  CUO'  Vahr. 
1  tbe  lead;  the  anpemalanti  ii  intmduiiil  into  a  ilUlillatory  apparatus  cnn- 
ted  fnini  tbe  precipitate,  til- .  tainlnfi  palm  oil  or  other  futty  body.  Ths 
iirated  to  tlic  tunsiktenee  of  a '  aelion  of  tile  (team  cff™t*  the  decompcMitbin 
ter  bath.  To  rrniler  it  ((uile  !  of  the  fat,  uiiil  glyeeriu  and  tbe  fatty  aeida 
hI  witli  water,  ileeulaorid  with  distil  oier  tosetlier,  but  no  lon!;vr  in  mmbino- 
cliarcoal.  liliereil,  and  again  i  timi.  In  tike  rectiver  the  conileusi'il  clvcoriii, 
be  eontintencc  of  ■  lliin  syruii,  { fnnn  its  higher  specifie  gravity,  sinks  lielow 
J  further  evaporated  in  vaeul^  tbe  fatty  avlds.  Suflieielll  steam  mu«t  be 
tic  aeid,  until  it  aei|iiinw  ibeUnpplii'il.  and  tin;  ti-mperatnre  nicely  regulated. 
I  'I'!"'  irlvi-eriu  is  (iiuei'utmteil  by  evainration, 
n-PerriiL)  Fn>in  the  Hne't  »»il  if  ilisnilimniil.  it  is  n-distilbnl.  It  ia  usn- 
larine  worts  (a  product  -it  Ibi' ,  ully  jin-lBind  with  sp.  gr.  Vi-i.  and  thni  eon- 
sapooifinliun).  'Ibc  .[unntiiv  liiiii-  ;H;  of  aidiydriHW  gl; 
I  in  the  Mui^e  it  flriC  ih-tvr-  i  cvir,  Ix-  iinieentruutl  lo 


■ect  ayrupy  liignid  fonneil 
uficatiun  of  i^U  and  fata, 
re  (ol  (or  other  suitable  oil), 
d,  and  water,  are  lieated  toge- 
inaoluble  aiiup  of  leail  (lead 
ed.  The  glvcerin  reina' 
lid.  As  this  i-nide  w>lul 
lufd  in  great  luuntilies 
lead  plaster,  tlie  o]KTativf  die- 
1  pnril]'  it.    This  nmy  be  doue 


gr.  I'SB  when  it 
colonrlesii,  odonr- 


.      Prop.  Pure  glviHTin  i 

^..od;  the  j  le^s,  uucrystaHisabW  liip  -. 

«  tinned- jaui}  of  a  aynilij  coiiaistwicej  it  mwe*  tuBtt 


ff 
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GLYCEROLE— GOLD. 


water  in  all  proportions;  it  is  nnctnona  and 
emollient,  and  softens  bodies,  like  oil,  bnt 
withont  p^rcasinp:  them  ;  it  does  not  evaporate 
or  cban^^e  in  the  air  ut  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  not  susceptible  of  rancidity  or  sponta- 
neous fermentation;  mixed  with  yeast  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  propionic  acid;  a  strong  heat  decom- 
poses it,  with  the  production  of  acrolein ;  it 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  possesses  neither 
basic  nor  acid  properties ;  it  is  easily  charged 
with  the  aroma  of  the  essential  oils,  and  Hiay 
be  combined  with  soap,  attd  many  other  aub- 
stanccs,  without  undergoing  change.  Sp.  gr., 
1*27  (see  above). 

Use*,  Jjv.  Glycerin  is  extensively  employed 
as  an  excipiont  for  medicines  (see  Oltcerolks), 
also,  either  alone,  or  in  lotions,  buths,  &c.,  as  a 
soothing  emollient,  and  is  added  to  ]x»iilticc8 
and  dressings,  instead  of  oil,  to  prevent  their 
hardening.  Diluted  with  watfr,  it  often  suc- 
ceeds in  allaying  itching  and  irrit:itiiiu  of  the 
skin  when  all  other  means  fuiL  As  a  cosmetic, 
either  made  into  a  lotion  or  added  to  soap 
(glycerin  soap),  or  used  in  small  quantities 
along  with  the  water  employed  in  washing,  it 
imparts  a  healthy  clearness  and  a  sensation  of 
softness  and  coolness  to  the  skin,  which  is  very 
agreeable  and  refresliing.  It  is  the  best  re- 
medy known  for  chapped  nipples,  hands,  lijw, 
&c. ;  all  of  which  may  be  prevent<3d  by  its 
use  as  an  article  of  the  toiU't.  Glycerin  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  sweetening  agent,  as  a 
substitute  for  syrup. 

Glycerin  Cream  for  Chilblains.  Ei^ual  parts 
of  glycerin,  soft  soap,  and  cherry-laurel  water, 
mixed  together. 

GlyceiLi  Cream  with  Camphor.  Glycerin, 
2  parts ;  camphor,  1  part ;  rectified  spirit,  1 
part.     Mix.     For  chilblains. 

Glycerin  Ointment.  Glycerin,  8  part*; 
spermacctif  4  parts ;  white  wax,  1  part ;  oil  of 
almonds  (fixed),  16  parts.  Add  the  glycerin 
to  the  melted  ingredients  and  stir  briskly  till 
cold.     For  chaps  a:id  excoriaticms. 

GLTCESOLE.  A  pharmaeeuti(>nl  prei)nratioii, 
in  which  glycerin  is  employed  as  the  excii)ient. 

Glycerole  of  Borax.  (B.  P.)  Si/n.  Glyce- 
ElKUM  BOBACis,  L.  1  of  borax  in  ii  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Carbolic  Acid.  (B.  P.)  St/n. 
Gltcebinuu  ACiDi  CABBOLici,  L.  1  of  ucid  in 
44  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  GaUic  Acid.  (B.  P.)  Si/n, 
GLYCEKINT7M  ACIDI  Gallici,  L.  1  of  acid  in 
4i  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Starch.  (B.  P.)  Sj/n.  Glyce- 
BrN'UM  AMYLI,  L.    1  of  htttrch  in  Si'of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Tannic  Acid.  (B.  P./  Sj/n. 
Glycebinith  ACiDi  TANNici,  L.  1  of  acid  in 
4J  of  glycerin. 

GLTCTK'BHIZIIS'.  Syn.  Liquorice  sfoau. 
An  uncrystallisablo  variety  of  sugar  obtiiinod 
from  the  root  of  comnioii  liquorice  (Oh/ci/r- 
rklza  glahra).  It  is  yellow,  transparent^  so- 
luble in  both  water  ard  alcohol,  and  is  not 
#aiceptjble  of  the  vinous  fcrmentatioii. 


GLT8TXB.    See  EnxA. 

GVATSandMOS'QUrrOSB.  Sum 
fumes  of  any  kind  will  drive  ti 
sects.  If  yon  only  bum  a  pic 
paper  in  an  enclosed  space  wh 
they  soon  after  *  settle,'  and  appc 
so  atupeiied  as  to  remain  inad 
time  after.  In  those  parts  of  fth 
where  mosquitoes  abound,  tobx 
commonly  had  recourse  to  in-dm 
fires  made  of  brush-wood  or  mu 
of-doors.  Old  travellfrsi,  when 
bivouac  during  the  season  in  wl 
troublesome,  are  very  careful  to 
the  *  Ice'  of  these  fires. 

GOITSE.     S^m,  Debbtshiee: 

CnOCELE,    TbACHEOCELE;    HeB3 

ALia,  L.  A  tumour  on  the  ion 
neck.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  I> 
is  endemic  in  the  Alpf  and  seven 
tainous  districts.  Iodine  and  the  i 
to  be  the  only  substances  capall 
even  arresting  the  progress  of  tb 

GOLD.  An.  Syr^,  Aubuv  ;  Oi 
Ger.  Gold  is  the  most  valuable  i 
the  longest  known  of  all  the  u 
the  remotest  perit^d  it  has  been 
its  beauty  and  permanence,  and  h 
as  the  standard  measure  of  value 
civilii*ed  nations.  An  account  ol 
gold  in  the  arts,  and  its  influence 
all  ages,  as  a  symbol  of  wealth  si 
of  ornament  and  utility,  would 
whole  history'  of  mankin<L  At  tb 
it  alike  contributes  to  the  conrci 
fortK,  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  oftei 
baser  passions  of  the  human  heart 
the  cause  of  Louovolence  aud  virc 

Gold  is  found  almo>t  in\'ari 
metallic  state.  It  occurs  as  gold 
sands  of  various  rivers,  und  in  tb 
of  auriferous  districts,  from  botl 
is  obtained  by  the  simple  procest: 
Traces  of  it  are  constantly  foun( 
and  other  ])y rites  of  the  more  s 
Sometimes  it  occurs  l>eaulifiillv  « 
the  (ruble  form,  associated  ^■\\h 
of  ir«u,  and  other  substances,  in 
In  the  gold  fielils  of  California  ; 
lumps  of  nearly  pure  guld  have  b 
in  abundance  during  the  la^it  f< 
the  former  country  a  mass  of  gol< 
X>ounds  was  found,  whilst  in  our 
one  weighing  1C)6  jwunds  was 
({uartz  rock,  near  Bathurst.  Tl 
tuined  upwards  of  91J  of  pure  go 
8^7  of  silver;  being  as  pure  as  the 
reign,  or,  in  trade  language,  *  22 

Prep,  This  consists  merely  in  ' 
of  the  gold  and  its  snbsequen 
Formerly,  the  auriferous  snlpli 
lM>or,  were  first  roasted,  thei 
'  mattes'  aud  again  roasted ;  tfa 
melted  with  lead,  and  the  aUoy  ' 
was  refined  by  cuixillatlon.      W 


wore  oniiltcd,  Bnd  tlie  alloy  of 
formed.     Tliu  method  (b?  Turion) 
>wcr  well  wilt)  ■nrifsrous  cnppvr 
:e*   very   ponr  in  Kold.      At  thr 
r    tlie   method  of   ■maljruiDitir 
r  f  uUdwvd.    When  s  '  vrin-»toD 
Mifclit  tot  goldi  it  ill  reduced 
tlie  iiiutll  *t-ale  bj  hand,  on  ll 
n  MBmpin(>  luilLi},  and  'u  nhiken 
r  apparatui  with  water  and  iner- 
aali^rn  of  gvJd  i»  formed,  which 
LTVted  fmm  the  iniiture,  ind  its 
moved  bv   di.<tilUitioii.    Tlio  gold 
into  *  iiifiiots.' 

Ijold  obUinnl  by  tlie  drut  m«thnd 
nint  B  little  miiprr  aod  silver,  and 
tin  or  iron.  Tin  may  he  ivmin'inl 
littlr  rorro'iivo  Hubliniate  or  nilru 
me'ti'd  in  a  ['rurible.  The  ]>nH>c« 
uatutD  onnninnly   leurca  no  oth«r 

»ilviT,  Tuif  nwUl  ia  reninveil 
lie  'dry  way,'  by  ftiiiing  the  pild 
n"  or  autiihidp  of  aiiti:i:<iuy ;  or  in 
ly,'  by  '  qmrtation'  ami '  parting;.' 
d  Hint,  ~  whin  (rnlil  ingots  cuniain 
loanlity  of  hIht"  (any  2J  or  3J), 
:  Iracinir  it,  ■>  funiKTly,  to  ttia- 
irt  of  tlic  Ktandard  alloy,  it  pay*  tii 

and  to  KulMtitute  eiip|«r  In  itii 
grt  the  ii'li->4-  oat  of  tiio  naid 
J  are  melted  witli  nlinit  3  ports  of 

minltiiiK  alloy  if  ipunnhttcd  und, 

■alpharic  avid— tliv  gn\i\  reinninii  I 
and  all  the  silTer  is  distolvnl  and 
nto  luliiliate.  .  .  The  nulphate 
:hen  di-vumporcd  by  lite  inimenuon 
latei;  the  ulver  is  procipltated  in 
■talliiie  powder,  waiihed,  prvm.'d 
and  mrlleil,  nnd  m  nffurils  Pl'im 
lich  is  aFterWiinls  luiide  KtBiidard. 
it  willi  vopiier,  and  is  iwei)  luri 
[lia  resnltiiifc  lulgihuto  of  mpjH-r ! 
ta  in  tlu'  wilntinn)  is  thvo  cry*- 1 
1  aoliL"  (Brande.)  "  By  flmt  «■  i 
le  ^Id  with  nitric  acid,  und  ilicn  | 

I  ralphnric  avid,  xonie  two  ur  lliree ! 
part  'it  idlvcr  whicli  eHcaptil  liw 

ic  nitric  acid  in  dissolved  out,  and  i 
tc  goU  ij  ubtAined."    (L-re.)  | 

eign  inventiim,  patenlcil  in  1S31 1 
E.Kewtiin,  tlie  openitioiK  of'se-l 

II  '  re6iiiiii;'  are  ounluclvd  by  niu;  j 

wllI'tlllT  I 


bullii.1 


l:it«,  by  f 


T  aome  iitlier  uuttal  cheuiier  tli;iii  i 
;he  line  i*  mib^iiivntly  ^'1lt'lVl'l[.  | 

J  the  resiiltiiii;  pranuliitcil,  i:iiiii.  | 
irenilent  nltoy.  in  dilate  snljihiiri  - ! 
T  acid.  The  iine,  tr.,  is  m-ovcred  ^ 
ll  me»ns.  Thin  prorcHs,  ran'fiilly 
iroducei  metal  of  Kn.it  iliirtilit  v  iinil 
■ioing  <K)£  tfl  !»)  $  of  purr  ^i)^. 
'a  rtrr  gold  is  ribtoiiinl  by  di*- 
nUl  in  nitni-hydruhlorie  ii.-id, 
ntimr  ot froUmid^mte  of  iron,  and , 
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collecting  nnd  waihing  the  pTee'piti.te.  In 
tlii«  atate  it  i«  a  brown  iiowder,  wbieli  acqairea 
a.  inetuitic  lustre  by  friction  or  hi'iit. 

l^p.  Tlie  nio*t  marked  pn>inTtJe»  of  gold 
ore  its  rieli  yellow  colour,  its  ductility,  mnl- 
leability,  iiifulnliility  iu  all  meii-lrua  eieept 
■aiiiw  regia"  (iiilro-hydmrbhiric  acid),  Kqoeona 
cliliirinH,  and  hydruHuriric  aciii,  an<I  its  lery 
slight affliiily  foroiygeD.  It nieltsata  bright 
red  heat  (ajllV  Fulir;,— DanicU),  and  the  fused 
metal  luis  a  lirillinnt  green  eoloor.  It  forms 
compounds  with  cblorim',  indlne,  oivtren,  siU. 
Jihur,  Ar.  Sp.  iir.  of  native  gold,  13-3  to  177; 
■  pure  gold,  Itf-S  (average) ;  its  greatest  dcn- 
y  is  IU-5. 

TvU.     McUllio  g.ild  is  clianctcriscd  by  its 

yellow  colour,  iuMitubillty  in  nitric  acid,  and 

it«  really  wdulHlity  in  aqiis  regia,  forming  a 

rich  yellow  or  amber-coloured  liquid,  which 

ins  llie  skin  purple.    Solutions  of  gold  ei- 

lit  the  folhiwing  ivartioua: — ProtostitphHt« 

iron  gives  a  luvwn  precipitate,  wlifch  bc- 

in'M  a  metallic  luttrc  when  rubbiil; — Pro- 

'htoride  of  tin  (preferably  containing  n  Utile 

rchluride)  gives  a  violet,  imrple,  or  blsckiib 

precipitate,  insjulile  In  liyilrocbloric  ooid;— 

Snlphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphide,  of 

ammonia  iri*e  n  black  prei-i]jitate,  insoluble  in 

■imjiluBeidf; — Aininonia  gives  a  rHldiBlj.ycl- 

li>*   iirccipitate    (' fnhuinating   gold"),    with 

tolerably  concentrated  siilntiim'i,  either  at  once 

or  on  billing  the  liijuid ; — Liquor  of  putmsa 

gives  a  reddisli .yellow  precitiitalc  with  neutral 

H'lntions  of  gold,  insoluble  m  excoa. 

Etlim.    1.  In  thedry  a'ay; — 

Tlic  iiuantity  of  gold  in  au  allot  is  tuniilly 

estluwted  liy  'assayiug'  the  sample.     Before 

pnmwIiiiK  to  the  uswiy,  it  is  nucessary  to  Form 

»imu  pstiioate  of  the  quantity  of  otiier  metals 

(cr.pprr  or  silver,  or  U.th)  in  the  ein-cimcn  to 

la-  cxauiinnU  in  order  to  employ  the  projKT 

pro{H>rtion  of  lend  in  the  '  cupclUtion.'     The 

exjieiivnced  nsniycr  coin  mnnly  does  tliia  by  the 

'  anwiy  of  the  toucii,'  and,  in  eertain  cases,  by 

I  nrnnh  jireliniiiiHry  assay.     The  qnniitity  of 

■<iid  eiu|ili>ycil  luay   be  abonl   10  tiiuea  the 

weight  of  the  nipper  present  in  the  *«mi)le, 

ml  whi'n  the  alhiy  (imt-diis  iiilver  an  addi- 

ionul  nlliiwance  uf  k-ad.  ci|na1  to  ^'ntli  of  fta 

.'•'ii[lit,  is  maile  on  that  otrcuunt.    Whin  no 

ilviT  ill  present,  or  it  li  not  n-quired  to  be 

stlinulvil.  a  niiieli  tarter  prnporlion  nf  lead 

lay  1h>  empliiyed.    llio  weight  taken  Ibr  the 

'hi>  ulhiv  und  doAC  of  le:id  iH^ing  nrcuralely 
.■iglnii  Hiid  se|>;irali-ly  wrjp|H-d  in  Mnall 
lii'i'H  uf  ]iiii«T,  tlie  tt-i^v  mav  be  at  once  uro- 

l-.M.'.luitb. 

n.  t'lTKLLATlox.  Tills  ojieration,  the  most 
ii[siT!uiit  of  tile  whii1r>.  has  been  already  de- 
rrii.e.l.  Unlilie  silviT,  g<d<l  will  h,tiT  the 
igliiit  1ii-:;t  i.r  Dii'  fnniiire  nitlinnt '  vegetat- 
IV.'  '  I'miiiiig.'  or  iH-ini;  nbsorU-d  by  the  cupel, 
'lie  loss  of  weight  gives  the  uiiionnl  nf  o>piiur 
I  the  uUoy. 

ll.  livAiaji.-nov,    The  cu^>e\\<^  lunv^n  \t 


Ill  dry  tlic  jirFciintato.        | 
«  pdP-yriVnr  ,  1 


.,f  .• 


•iilr 
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liDfi-l;  nird  in  tlu'  ('l<M'tnit,v]w  iinxii".  Cy-  ' 
■nidpiirpil'l  Ih  i-uii>1i>)'«i1  Id  u  n-rtaiu  extent  | 
in  iiicdirinv. — Don:  -,'»  ti>  j^  in'.,  nindr  into 
•  [d11,  in  tlw  nsiinl  i-mci'  in  wliieb  (tuUI  ia  ad- 
miiiii-toTLHl.  TIic  firiit  fiivuiubi  i^  DHi-nlinllj 
i^miljirtii  tliBt  of  tl*  fViiiirh  C'i>dii. 

Gold,  Eitnctlon  of,  by  Eodinm  AmalsBin. 
(Cro<.ki'»'  Mi'IIiihI.  I'slpntnill  In  tlu-  tiitrac- 
tjoii  iif  ^)1d  )>y  Hniulp:unint  iiiu  (prlouii  lUtlitiil- 
tiw  are  »ften  owniThif;  tUnitigh  thi-  ■  lliniriiic' 
or  '  licit cuinji'  iir  tlie  nitrvnrr  eniplnyeili  unil 
tbp  [nwention  of  tlic  Bmnltiaiuntiim  liy  n  nint- 
ing  i;^  tanii*!)  no  tW  |»>ld.  8ii  mueli  U  tliii 
lilt  raw  tliat  Iosmm  iif  fruu  3n  to  (V'  ]ier  ii'Ut. 
of  the  tciilil  nrc  niiiEmy  inrurroil,  and.  In  mnny 
cowj,  a  atill  mnrt  Fcrinus  liiu  iiriurrcnry. 

When  certain  niincnil«,  as  tcllnrinni  cim- 
poundi,  pyritai,  &c^  im-ur  in  the  fnilJ  <m',  tlu- 
mercury  it  apt,  on  tritunilion,  (u  bccciine  kdIi- 
(liTiiled  iutii  uxcenaivcly  ininatc  ffliibnleK, 
which,  un-lng  in  their  taruiibcd  cmulitimi,  re- 
t\i*e  to  nnitc,  and  arc  Cfin«^|n(!iit1;  wi-IimI 
away,  it  licinit  ulmoit  iiii)«>wil>le  to  Mriiante 
them  froDi  the  licavter  piirtiani  of  the  iirc. 
Tlii*  in  ti'elmieally  Rnlkd  'Hourinp,'  'f^nnUt- 
ins,'  Le.  Beaidi'i  tliiH,  citHiiti  ofthcHc  mine- 
mbi  affect  tbu  mercury  in  andtlirr  wiiv,  thiit  ir, 
by  *>ickeiiin|;'it.(ircniuinfcit  to  Iwc^tabriebt 
inrfaee  and  flnidity,  and  preventi  itn  ainnluu- 
matjtigiiith  the  jp)ld.  Beudciilh(>iiici>Birenience 
and  loM  tlma  oauacd,  a  further  Iom  of  gold 
taliea  place  from  the  inability  of  the  onlinary  I 
mercai;  to  toach  or  aiiialBaimit*  tamlhlii-il  | 


'o^i 


iiltliii: 


Mia*  at   AnI,   S^.  Ai 


imvipil! 


itnliiKi,  a  Mnh],-  <lriil:]i-  ioiliilc  1> 
MulMi'iiui-iitly  tbci»il:tlc<,r  (prill  in 
b-iivlnj!  the  KuptTiiatnnt  liijnor  (k^ 

Froii.,  I'ur,  t^v,  A  dark-in 
eagtiy  wiliible  in  liyiliiodiu  acid', 
sii'iially  pmi'ldvcil  an  a  n:ei1icin> 
i.tluT  pniiarnti-  nt  of  poM.  i"  irf  i 
eliiirnctiT.— iton-.     Abi.iil  i",  of  n 

Gold,  (faddea  of  :— 

1.  Ooiiailde.  Aii;0.  ^^a.  Ar 
PuotuilPBuFGOU)!  rrr/i.  F.m 
in^  iIh'  annia»  cbltn-iilc  with  tUoi 
liydrato.  Cln'm  powdi-r,  Honicuh: 
ixjlaiwiuni  bydnite  solutiim.  anJ  n: 
)KHin(;  into  uietutlii-  ;ni1d  and  aiirii 

2.  Trioxide.  An^V  %*■  A 
O.TiDR  OF  aoLD,  Pekoxivi;  or  c 
Acm,  Auhi  oxiui'M.  Prrp.  Jlatr 
tnrtH ;  auric  elilnridp,  1  part  j  wtit 
nii>,  biiil,  and  uaHb  t!iu  iRwitntali 
dilute  uitriu  aciiL  and  njniu  wit 
niurt  If  tlricd  in  the  abade. 

iLi'ddiab-yellrnf  powder,  i-aaily 
Iiy  hmt;  nudily  xoluble  in  bydr 
hjilmhi'oin'e  ncidi  and  atron^  nit 
inaolubie  in  water  and  the  other  ai 
unxtnblc  aulta  with  the  albnlics. 

Ufn.  ^e.     Iranlde  of  piU  hai 
in  scrofiitii,  tic,  in  diwca  lit  ^  t 
T..  in  acml\iU,  aypbilia,  tx^  nmdi 
ith  cxtmrt  of  inezercon, 
Qold,  Ammanl'Diet  of*.    Sv*. 

L,  llEHTIIOI.LGT'eFrLUIXJ 


GOLD  DETERQEST-GOUT. 

n,  L.  Prep.  Transmit  ■  furrent  ■  \U  llmli  w«s  saiil 
eilliTdro^ii  ^•t!imxii;ha(iolutuiii  I  hvdruphnbiii.  anil 
•  o:  p>ld  in  nater ;  or  :niil  ii viiro-  j  (ooortK  okeasb  ;  ArBPi 

ammonia  to  the  uime  hiIuCiuu;  ,  honuv.  van  auppowd  to  Qe  "gooil  amiast  tlic 
Tecifnute.  wli  it  with  cold  dia-  j  bilii^frg  of  a  mail  dn<."  At  the  pretunt  day  it 
■Pd  illy  it  in  the  ihadp.  I  in   ocvasioaatl.T  lued  in    clj'stna,   mid,   when 

rEK'OEHT.  Prep.  (Upton.)  Take  I  MvaL«d,  »i  »  iHimmade  to  make  the  hair  gT<iw, 

oi. ;  aprinklc  It  nitli  a  little  hot  I  for  nhivh  pnrposc  it  is  raid  to  be  Bupenor  to 
ke  it,  then  gTSiliially  add  Ixiilin^  bi>Br'a  greaiu.  In  quantity,  it  ia  an  emetic  of 
It,  so  u  to  foFTD  a  milk.  Next  very  easy  action.  'I'li«  large  featlicn  of  the 
rluh.  8  01.,  in  boiling  water.  If    wiiigti  (qiiills)  arc  u>ed  for  writing.     The  gmall 

ite  ocmiionallv  fof  an  liuur,  allow  j  OOOSE'BESBT.  The  frnit  or  lioiry  of  SUir* 
decant  the  plear,  put  it  into  flat  I  gromlarU.  Unripe  fruit,  cold  and  aciduknia  j 
ttlea,  and  well  rork  tlicui  down.  }  ri]ie  fruit,  wholenome  and  slii^hCty  laxative; 
:Wmn  gildin|r,  A-o.,  either  alone  or  lint  the  kcihIs  anil  akina  bIiodIJ  not  be  eaten, 
I  water.  It  n  applied  with  a  autt  I  as  they  are  very  iiidtge«tihle ;  the  juice  of  the 
tbeu  waahed  off  wirh  clean  water. '  ^repii  fruit  ia  made  into  wine  (ENOLtHU  ctiax. 
tJHily  a  weak  aolation  of  potaai^a.  I  I'iom:)  ;  the  seeds,  wathed  and  rnanted,  were 
e  Mteniporwieoualy  preparetl  by  formerly  u«cd  as »  anbslilute  for  mfree(oooHE. 
itionof  pnta»a(Ph.  L,)irith  alaiul  HEKRr  coffee).  Gooaeheniea  are  preaerved 
rolnme  of  water.  I  by  aiiiiply  hotttinR  them,  and  keeping  them 

ISLU.    Goldleaf  orpciwdi-reil^oldi  in   a  very  r'jid   plaec.     See  Cueebb,  Fool, 
with  gnm-water,  and  spread  opon  i  Frijt,  Sc. 
rf  shells,     rw  hy  arti^ti.  '      OOHLAKD.  Sv».  ClorLAsn'e  extbiot.    See 

EE.      Sf».   GlLDIMQ  9IJ1B,  Gll.nEH's'  SOLCTIOS  OF  UUCETATE  OF  LeID. 

roLOrH.  Prr-p.  1.  (Oil  Bi/e.)i  OOUT.  Syn.  Abtrbitis,  L.  A  painful 
billed  oil  thii'ki'Ui-d  with  yellow  disunac  that  eliiefly  uttucks  the  male  aei,  par- 
Irined  red  ochre,  and  rnrefully  re- 1  tieularly  those  of  a  corjnilent  habit  and  robusl; 
otmint  Mnijothne-a  hy  irriuding.  i  tViime.      Pitsom    who    live  temiierately    and 


take  much  exercise  are  acldom  troubled  with 
pnit.  Indolence,  iiiai.'tivityt  luxarioiia  haUta 
nl'  life,  and  free  living*,  are  tlie  chief  exciting 
eansei  of  this  diaeaac;  but  excessive  rtudy, 
^cf,  watchful neR«,  ciiiosure  to  cold,  and  the 
loo  free  ute  of  aeidutims  liiimirs,  also  ocea- 
siiitially  brin);  it  on.  In  some  peraona  It  la  an 
the  leavi'S  of  ROld  i  hereilitary  diseniic. 
the  hamiuer,  as  a  nearly  invisible  |      S^mji.  (lout  is   i;envrBlly  preceded  by  nn- 


led   with  oil  of  tnrpenti 
re.     Cift  for  oil  (,'ildiup. 
[B  aizE.)     Parchmfut  or  liunftlass 
with  &icly  gtoiiml  velliiw  uchre. 
ni-licd  or  dirteniper  KiMinii;. 
AT'ES'B  SEIH   is  prejEirtHl  froni 
at  memfamue  nf  the  ruHriiTu  of  the 


niwiu^  for  cat",  as  a  faloiu  for 
r,  ate.  " 

rtAL.     See  Rell  SIetat.. 
ETBT.    The  art  of  meuKiiriiii;  the 
f.taI-1,  by  mvotiB  of  :l  o^siobeteh  j 
nrlant  matter   in   ftr.nitlrv  and 
The   oiilv    ai'^nrule    Hiid   I'imiile 

of  tliii  kind   if  the  EEFlEm^u 
1     invented    by     Dr.     ^Volln^t■^l. 

nrinff  tilif  iiiiitrumi-iit  is  readily 

rhia  binl,  the  Aiitrr  daatent'irKii, 
ito  anii'lc  of  f[«d  ahiKnt  irviTy- 
may  liurly  claim  a  fimilar  )ii»iliiiii 
ultry  to'that  ueenpled  by  "[ThihI  !  rijror^and  ffliriK'iiympt'im*«nsuu,iiceompanicd 
jionif  j'iintii  uf  iiiMit.  The  vult.'ar!  with  iaeiil  thrublnntr uiid  iiillammation.  ijoino- 
^ciiiii<jnully  lii'ard  to  its  prejudice  I  timesliothrui'tandteifsareattaekiid;  atotliens 
lirecied  ugiiinat  the  cunk  mthiT  |  only  im".  Tiiwanla  uioruintir  the  jiatient  g:o- 
rd,  aa  it  lit  only  when  it  ia  nlutkil- 1  ncrally  falls  afileep,  and  sinks  into  a  atatc  of 
1  and  too  hiclily  MaM>Il(^l  that  it  i  rupioua  i><>r<ipinitii>ii,  friiu  which  be  awakei 
•a0Tec  with  that  "inuciblc  mcin- 1  coiniBiruti»ely  recovered. 'Hiui  conntiiuleawluit 
interior,"  a  delicate  or  oit'Tlmulud  <  U  cbIIimI  u  'lit  of  pnit.'  Thew  Uts  ur  i»n>x- 
j'nduu  Boaceptiliilily  in  tliat  ituarter  >  yams  nre  apt  to  return  at  iutervola,  conirnonly 
ror,  be  |,'eiicrully    allayeil   hy  nti'evt.'ry   cviiiin;;,  with  imire 


of  the  feet  and  le|ii,  i 
iiumbncsa  or  a  aenaation  of  ]iriekling  along 
the  lower  extremities  j  the  appetite  fails,  Ha- 
luleiiry,  iiidit^estioQ,  torpor,  and  languor  eniuc, 
mid  extreme  hiMitude  and  fatigue  fbllow  the 
leaat  boilily  eienusc ;  the  Inwels  become  co«- 
tirc,  and  the  urine  pallid.  The  flta  usually 
ciiine  on  in  the  ui!:ht ;  the  patient  isawakened 
by  the  severity  of  tlie  pain,  geneinlly  in  the 
tint  jiiint  of  the  great  tue,  or  occaaionally  in 
the  Ititil,  wliole  font,  or  calf  of  the  leff.  Tlie 
)iain  TcaembleH  that  nf  a  dislorated  joint, 
acciiiiiiiBDied   by  a  aeiiHalioii   m^Gmlding   the 


e  Of  a  little 


11.1  »h 


r  gravy. 


iliwiiac  uHually  cxtonda 
•n,  Ihe'jiiiiiU  bcLiiuie  ullcclod,  and  con- 
of  a   t'halky   nature   (.cbaMt   aUiotA, 


I     - 
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GOUTTES  AMEBES--GBAPES. 


(rout  stonos)  are  formed  upon  them,  and  they 
become  Btiff  and  nearly  immovable. 

Drent.  A  pluin  or  vegetable  diet,  moderate 
exercise,  and  the  use  of  warm  laxatives,  gentle 


sometime!  added.     Used  to  cor 

formed  bv  the  scion  and  stock  in 

GRADTS  OF  PA&'ADISE.    S 

GRAINS,   MaLAGUETTA  PEPPVE. 


tonics  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics,  arc  amoufjr  I  the  AmmomHm  meUxguett4i.    Gnz 


are  hot,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  ai 
properties  similar  to  the  other 
some  parts  of  the  world  thej  i 
condiment.  They  are  priucipi 
in  these  conntrica  to  impart  a 
to  wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  vinega 

GBAHniliA.  A  small  inferi 
cochineal  (which  9ee), 

G&AinJLA'TIOH.     The   act 
forming,  or  breaking  into^  gn 
masses. 

The  f^nulation  of  irsDicua 
years  received  eousidenible  s! 
both  foreign  and  British  pham 


the  best  prevent  ivca.  The  moderate  use  of 
allcalino  remedies,  as  potnssa  and  ma^esia, 
has  also  been  recomnu-uded.  To  relieve  the 
fit  of  gout,  or  to  eheck  it  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  affusion  of  cold  water  will  bo  often 
found  effective.  The  use  of  the  *eau  medici- 
nale*  or  the  '  viuum  colehici*  of  the  Pharma- 
copa>ia,  may  also  be  had  recourse  to;  a  due 
dose  of  which  talcen  at  bedtime  will  frequently 
carry  off  the  paroxysm,  and  nearly  always 
mitigate  the  syni])toms.  The  effect  of  the 
al)ove  remedies  do  not  greatly  differ  from  each 
other.  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  accom- 
panied with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nausea 

or  sickness,  which  terminates  in  vomiting  or  a  i  Franee,  granulated  powders  (poi 
discharge  fn)m  the  bowels  or  both.  These  |  LkBs)  are  coming  into  general 
symptoms  have  often  readied  an  alarming  i  of  inipaljutble  powders,  the  most 
extent,  and  in  some  constitutions  follow  even  a  I  all  forms  of  uiciru-ine.  The  F 
moderate  dose.  This  method  of  cure  should  consists  in  envelnping  the  part 
not,  therefore,  be  unadvisedly  and  incautiously 
adopted. 

Another  remedy   which   has   been    recom- 
mended for  gout  is  lemon  juice,  but  exj>erience 
has  proved  that  this  agent  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended  on.     The  dose    propos(»d   by    Dr.   O.  j  j)laced  in  a  mortar,  and  mucilage 
Ilees,  who  originated  this  treatment,  was  2  or  ;  is   gradually  added  until  a  cm 
3  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  thrice  a  da}'.  I  made;  this   is  then   rubbed  th] 

To  ensure  the  efficacy  of  lemon  juice,  it  must  |  sieve  (about  12  meshes  to  the  i 
be  expressed  from  the  fruit  into  the  gla<8  ■  granules  produced  are  spread  out 
shortly  before  being  taken.     That  purchastnl  \  left  to  dry  spont-meously,  or  thej 


cines  in  synip  by  means  of  heat 
stirring.  Mr.  Banner,  of  Liver] 
introiluced  a  method  of  granulai 
far  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ft 
ceutists.     The   powder  to    be 


at  the  Hho])s  is  generally  stale  and  disagreeable, 

and  is  ofUm  worse  than  useless.    In  some  castes 

it   is  advisable  to   take  the  juice   undiluted, 

but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  mix   it  j  strong  tincture  of  tolu  (3  drs.  to 

with  about  an  equal  quantity  (>f  water.     See  >  to  them,  until  by  const^int  stii 

Rheumatism,  Colchicum,  Drauoift  (Auti- 1  ap]»ear  glossy   and   shining ;    tl 


a  copper  pan,  and  kept  in  com>'tai 
a  stove  until  drj- ;  when  perfecth 
placcMl  in  a  mortar,  and  sufficieii 


arthritic).  Lemon  J  tick.  Vinegar  of  Col- 
chicum, Wine  of  Colchicum,  &c. 

Gont  Cor'dial.     Prep.  Rhubarb,  sennn,  cori- 


dried  again  by  a  gentle  heat, 
ctmstant  motion.     The  granules 
keep  well,  are  tasteless,  and  ar 


ander  seed,  sweet-fennel  seed,  and  cochineal,  of  i  elegant  and  agree.able  prepar.itior 
each,  2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  saffron,  of  chcIi,  |  ordinary  powders.     Many  saline  i 

1  oz. ;  rai^'ins,  2\  lbs. ;  rt'ctitied  sjiirit  of  w  ine,  i  granulated  by  the  simple  process 

2  galls. ;  digest  for  14  days,  press,  and  filter.  |  the  salt  in  water,  and  cvapurati 
Used  in  gout  and  rheumatism.     Aromatic  and    with  constant  stirring. 


slightly  laxative.     Dose.  1  to  3  table-sjmonfuls. 

Gout  Medicine.  (Duncan's.)  A  mixture  of 
wine  of  colchicum,  wine  of  opium,  and  tincture 
of  saffron. 

Gout  Bexn'edy.  (Alexander's.)  AccordluL' 
to  Dr.  Paris,  this  contains — aniseed,  cumin 
seed,  ginger,  hermodactyls,  pepiKJr,  and  seam- 
mony. 

Gont  Specific.  (Murray's.)  A  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
wine  of  colchicum,  disguised  with  an  aromatic 
tincture. 

GOUTTES  AMESES.  [Fr.]  See  Drops 
(Bitter). 

GSAD'UATOB.    See  Vinegar. 

GRAFTING    COM'POST.      Clay    tempered 


W'ith  irater,   to  which   a  Ult\e  VmsoeA  o\\  \*\9k.T^  '^et'^  ^-aaVd^  xT^Xs^^ssoak^KM* 


Mktals  are  granulated  (rede 
grains,  or  coarse  powder)  by  poi 
the  melted  state,  into  water.  I 
they  are  allowtn^l  to  run  throng! 
a  species  of  colander  or  sien 
minute  division;  and  in  order 
drops  spherical,  they  are  allowe 
a  sufficient  height  to  permit 
quiring  the  solid  state  before 
water.  Lead  shot  is  made  in  th 
towers  are  often  upwards  of  100 
S(»e  Copper,  Gunpowder,  Powi 

GRAPES.     5y».     Uv£,   L. 
litis  vinifera,  or    the   coimmoo 
llipe  grapes  are  cooling  and  anU 
large  quantities  diuretic  and  la 


OEAPHITB— OEEEN  PIGMENTS. 
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11  febrile,  pntrid,  and  inOam- 
nU.  The  ikin  ind  w«d,  which 
■hoold  be  rvjected.  "  Orapa 
t  la^e  qoantity  of  wtijfMr  an, 
nt  the  biulu,  the  lafftt  uid 
of  aommer  frnita."  (Cullen.) 
of  imlmcnurj  ifreetion',  who 
•r  in  SwitzcTlaiid,  iiiij  tiy  the 
i«e  of  (Trmpea,  '  rwrw  d»  mtriiNt,' 
In  hig-li  eatinution  in  leveral 
ntineut."  (Sir  J.  Clark.) 
mcbcK,  arv  pmvrved  by  wrap- 
■QTer  paper,  uid  packitii;  them 
bcH  bunch  ia  laBpended  hy  the 
fln^ra  of  one  hand,  whilst  th? 
I  TODDd  it  with  the  otlier;  the 
cqonally  gentl;  «li>ikcn  hi  thi' 
kins;  pmceed*.  Some  pi|ier  is 
Uie  to)i  of  the  jar.  th«  lounlh  nr 
.  is,  laatly,  tied  flmilv  Drer  with 
dnde  the  «r 


L  See  PtrvBAoa 
A  oolleetion  of  uniaU  pchbloi 
ud  with  sand  or  clay,  or  lioth. 
irden  walka  it  cho>«n  Tur  its  tine 
idinir  proptTticn.  The  icravel  nf 
nd  Wimblc'lou  Ik  urtee^iied  ibe 
Rirld. — Gravel  walkK.  when  antv 
J  b«  rendered  nearly  eqnil  to 
nring  orer  them  tm  nr  a  miitnre 
cb,  abaorption  lieing  proiiiiited,  if 
he  appliration  of  a  hut  iron. 
)  folholaiiif,  ■  term  popularly 
a^on*  matter  toniK-d  in  the  kid- 
aiUK  off  in  thearine;  and  Kim e- 
lart  ealmli  or  concroljnns  in  the 
.    SeeCaLcrLrs. 

REE.       See  HVDBOHKTFR. 

'.  ^a.  GBirrTATiON.  The  at- 
»  hj  which  bodie.  fall  townrds 
rt  the  earth.  Weight  ia  the 
itrilj.  The  determia-.tion  of  the 
^t*  of  bndJM  with  ref-renre  lo  a 
ud,  ii  explained  under  SpBCIFIC 

Ibejnire  or  liquid  initfCT  thst 
inmeA  meat  after  it  in  jihiced  on 
^  Krring.  The  comrann  pmctiei' 
I  ia  to  pour  ■  apoonfiil  or  two  of 
B  or  brath  over  the  joint,  to  i 
fiantity.  The  Datnral  fjavY  th 
tin  neat  after  it    "    — •  "   • 


Mnde  ffraviea 
I  ^  adding;  spire  and  flavonrinR  to 
>&  or  to  atriMg'  meat  Konp.    Sec 

*«.  GuT;  Ghib,  Yt.  a  mixture 
M  vhiCe.  Delimte  graya  result 
M  of  the  three  elemmtBry  cnloura, 
I  nd  bine,  in  whieb  the  hinc  pre- 
la*  pMter  or  Ites  extent. 
n.  aim.  Tcnm  subs.  Gmv 
k  tta  mam  nutcriala  aa  hlnck,  but 
ftainai^at  an  lued  ui  >  morei 
k    OtUO0gvadi  aufy  be  worked/ 


Id  inniach  and  then  !□  mppiires ;  this  f^vea 
rather  a  hlnisli  in^y.  whirti  may  bi-  mmtified 
to  any  particiilnr  hue  by  tlie  ndiiltion  of 
auitable  calonriag  mutter.  To  make  it  yi'llow- 
iah,  a  Hmiill  amount  of  fntitie  and  nlum  arc 
employed;  to  make  it  'faller,'  pciichwowl  nuJ 
Liiiia-woiid  with  alnm  are  uved.  Tlie  mi^tboil* 
of  ubtainiii)r  grny  on  MIX  auil  WOoi.  aiv  very 
iiamcroua  j  tbey  arc  nitnihir  in  prinripie  to  the 
ahove,  all  deprnding  un  the  blemlins  of  the 
thn>c  primary  eolonra,  or  on  tlie  modlflrst^oi) 
of  weak  bUclM.     See  IIlack  Dib. 

GREASE.  A  fcvticral  term  appliiNl  to  mti 
asima]  fub;  b<  bsak's  aBLiSR,  oooes  QBiAaK, 
ke. 

GtMM.  An  iatlnmmatory  affi'etlon  of  the 
hwN  of  horsi'ii,  which  prmlnceB  ilrynew,  acnrfl- 
neiw,  iind  htaffness.  Tlie  Irralinntt  rniiaist?  oF 
emollient  ]M)iiliiee«,  nciKimpnnicil  with  phvsiv 
a'<d  d;un?t^e  b-dltK.  to  Fiibilnc  the  in  Aim  mat  i  on, 
followed  by  mild  aatringEnl  lotions  or  oint- 

0BEAVI3.  Hjin.  GiuvEB.  The  wdiment 
of  mel'ed  tallow,  con«ittin(5  chii'fly  of  animal 
nienibran.'s  mii.Hi  with  flit,  made  np  Into  cakes. 
U'fd  ■«  n  cointe  fixiil  for  AoRt. 

GRE'CIAH  VATEB.     See  Haik  DrsB. 

OSXES.  Sgn.  ViiiililB,  L.  1  Vket,  Fr.  Of 
the  coloar  of  the  leaves  of  growing  planCs; 
nbtt.  a  ereeii  coloar. 

OS£EH  DYE.  Byn.  Tkijte  vbbtb,  Fr. 
All  the  itreen  dyes  in  a.ie,  with  the  practirally 
onimiiortiint  exceptions  of  Chinese  gteeu  and 
oxide  of  elironiium  gT^en,  are  eompunnded  <rf 
hlae  and  yellow.  I'he  ftoods,  in  practice,  are 
penerRlJy  dyed  bine  first,  observinfc  to  rcimlHte 
the  ahude  according  to  that  of  the  intendc^l 
green ;  they  are  then  dried,  rinaed,  and  pnaaed 
through  a  yellow  Inth,  with  the  like  preran- 
tiont,  until  the  proper  nhade  is  produced.  Sea 
Blcf  Dtb,  Tbllow  Dtb,  4c. 

QEEEN  PIQ'IlEirTS.  Several  of  the  green 
pigmenta  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  cop- 
)ier.  Oxide  of  chromiam  fumiahea  some 
which  are  very  beautifuL  Many  are  formed 
hy  tlip  mere  mcchaidcal  admixture  of  blue 
and  yellow  pi|{menta.  The  hritrht  hlnes  and 
velliiws,  when  mixed  in  thja  way,  produce  the 
liveliest  greenBi  orange,  or  red  and  blue,  and 
the  yellowish  bron  na  and  blue,  the  more  dingy 
greens.  In  this  wav  are  produced  all  the 
extemporaneona  greina  of  the  artist.  Kickel 
nnil  titanium  also  fnrntab  (rreen  colours,  but 
theae  ara  not  in  common  use  The  following 
list  embracps  all  the  biat  kno»n  and  most  use- 
ful green  pigments  — 

Green,  Araenical  Arncnite  and  aceto- 
arwnite     of    copper       See    Scbeelb'b    and 

Scnw-KINFURT   (.BFRK   (ie/oip) 

Green,  Earth's  Fmi  i  jtllow  lBke,PniBM»n 
blue,  anil  clay,  ground  together 

Green  Bi«.     Same  aa  mountain  green. 

Green,  Bremen.  This  is  properly  green  ver- 
diter,  hilt  other  preparations  are  Irerjoently 
sold  under  the  nsmti. 

Aven,   Bzlgbtoa.     A    mixture    ol   \ta^'n 
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■tvtate  of  ropper  and  chalk,  pr^iwniil  us  fol- 1     SrsMi,  Impe'ilaL     Sclixi 
low*  !  —  '  beloa). 

Til  ><ulp':att' or  mptHT,  Tibs..  ><1<1  nii^r  of  |      GrMn,  Irift.      Apif-inentpi 
liml,  3  liir.. ;  i-ut'li  »i>|Birati-lyi|isa"lvwnn  wahir, ,  itig  the  juice  of  the  pctaU  of 
5  {imtH ;  iiiii  the  suliitiuDii,  Htir  ill  iif  wliiliiiKi '  iiuivUime.     It  i«  vcrv  fugiiii 
21  tbH.,  set  till-  rcsultiiii;  (uite  oil  chalk  itoixn, !      Otmii  Inks.     Stv  Lake. 
uiil  wlii>u  dry  i^rinil  it  to  piiii-der.  |     OrMn,  Hfit'anl.    Thi*  it  t 

QrMn,  Bniiiiiriek.    Thii  ir,  propCTlf  a  rrudu  ;  tun  groen. 
chlnriiliMif  GtipjKT,  hut  a  miitnri!  of  curlMnate  I      Gnsn,  HiUa.     AnotlliT  of 
of  n>p[H>r  nnd  oliiinills  or  chalk  in  nuir  com-  <  nyms  nf  S;liir'Hnrurt  cei'D. 
iDimly  Mild  uuilor  thu  name  in  tlw  ihnjM.  Omn,  Xoiutaln.     Thi«  pi 

Pftp.  1.  A  HHtur.itLil  miliition  of  iwl-am.  the  nitive  frevn  carb  iiuil«  t 
munini',  3  ytxts,  in  piiiinil  nvi-r  cupjier  fltiiiir>i !  copjicr  (malachite)  ^n^and  t 
m  Anci*,  t  imrts  conta  lu-d  Id  h  ttmicI  caimbl'^  with  or  v^iliunt  ttie  additiu 
uT  Im^iiii  cliwit  n|>.  und  the  inixtura  'a  kept  i  nii>iit  or  rlir>>tDe  yeHuw.  Th 
iu  a  wand  plarc  for  MJine  wuekii,  wlien  tlK> '  commonly  s^pani]  by  addi 
newly  furiiieit  ^>en  )N);in<iic  U  iiepirated fnan '  enrUninto  >i  todt.  or  uf  piitiu 
(lie  uiKmidiavil  i-opiwr,  )iy  sathiiiK  the  mix- '  aidutioa  of  nnlphntc  of  <v 
turn  un  a  nevei  it  t*  tliiii  «luleonitc<l  with  '  (Irivn  venliter  i*  eoiauvinl 
water,  hUiI  alowly  dried  in  thi-  shade.  Colour  '  urtiele.  Ac/unling  \n  Wjtt 
very  deep  and  rich.  The  llfcliCer  nhuilea  aro' in  theramea' Xeuwieder  fn^ 
[•nHliieed  \tj  tile  addition  uf  Bulplinte  ofj  Oreen,  Venwteder.  Schwvi 
baryta.  with  fryi"^"!  or  lalphnte  •'Tl 

i.  A  aoliiti'in  of  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia !  OrMa,  Pniuian.  The  nvii 
or  liont'  npirit  in  ndikil  to  a  mixed  milatiim  of '  ccAii  of  umking'  Pniiaiaii  hh 
■liiui  anil  Uuu  ritriot,  aa  lon^  ai  it  iilTccta  tli<: '  blood  or  hom«,  before  it  h* 
iii|aor;  in  »  short  time  tlie  precipitate  ia  col-  '  ciiluric  acid  aild»1 1«  it.  It  i 
IciftiKL  wasiiKl,  und  drfeiL  Tlu  variou*  ihadva  ponriiii^liiiaiilciilDrTdeapnu  fi 
■;  iVusKian  Uui'.  A)  ui>w  «Jd. 
geiiiTiiUy  a  mixture  uf  Pi 
pimhoge. 

Green,  Slnman'a.      This  i 
Oullert, 

Gtmo.  Sap.  A  very  fugiti 
pnrod  Irora  the  juics  of  bucfct 
burrieM  arc  allowed  ato  f crmet 
eiglit  days  in  a  wooden  tub. 
premieil  oiit,  strained,  a  little 
the  whole  cvn|»iiited  to  a  pr 
it  is  next  rnn  into  pip''  blaild 
in  a  [try  «itiiatii>Q  to  hardi 
articlK  is  miule  fmin  the  jai 
and  of  eTorpreen  priret.     It  I 


Green,  Chrome.  Tlie  suiierh  f;re\it  pi^rnt 
uwd  by  euaiuelUTS  under  thin  name  ia  the 
ftrevn  oxide  or  sesiiiiidiiile  of  ehrouiium.  A 
hydnitcd  uiiilc  orcbmmium  form'  tbv  emtnld 
t;ni'n  oF  I'annetier;  it  ia  pri'parcd  by  meltio); 
In  a  rrurililo  uqnivalclit  qaaiititles  of  inhy- 
drms  bonicle  aeiil  und  biehromati- of  (mtatsiuui, 
and  tmitinK  the  fused  mass  with  water.  The 
Iiyilrated  oxide  thus  prudun<d  is  washed  and 
fiot'ly  tritnriited. 

Tiie  chrciuc  ^rven  of  the  oil  and  ohinr 
aliops  is  u  mixture  of  chrome  Tvllow  and  Priu- 
aiun  hlnc. 

Qreen.  Cop'per.    Green    bice    or  mountain 

Srren,  Bniiiswi<!k  (nveii,  oincrnhl  preen,  vi-r- 
iter,  and  several  other  wcll-knowu  pigments, 
iniiy  be  thus  nnmcd. 

Qreen,  Em'eraJd.     This  tunn  is  cmnnionly    -  ^ -  r 

apjilicd  to  the  ad-to-arsi'nite  of  eop]jer,  as  jire-  I  35  piirla  j  dis-olvc,  tilttr,  and 
)nreil  in  Kaghiiid.  It  is  the  same  nimiHiunil, '  fcrudually.  whilst  still  warm, 
chemicuUy  speaking',  aa  Schweinfnrt  ({"*"  |  *'"''  "'  sulphnW  of  mpjirr  (ci 
(whiclifM).  jknlfc  US  a  precipitate  fulls; 

Prep.    A  pulp  is  formed  with  venlifrrin,  1  .  newly  fonued  pigment  with  » 
purt,  end  boilintr  water,  q.  t.,  mid  after  buinif  •  dry  it> 

p»sstil  through  a  sieve,  to  remove  lum|is,  ia  \  i.  (rre.)  Powilercd  aneiiif 
addcdgraUuiilly  to  a  binliug  tnlution  of  arseni- 1  curlnnute  of  {KitasM,  It  lb. 
ous  acid,  1  purt,  in  water,  10  parts,  the  mixture  1 1  f^ll.;  diiunlve.  Alter,  and  ■ 
lieiiig  coDstsiitly  stirrid  nntd  the  preeipitnte  i  as  before,  to  another  solntiui 
beniiiies  a  heavy,  gntniilar  powder,  wlieii  it  is  '.  aulphste  of  copper.  3  lbs.,  ii 
coUected  on  s  cidico  filter,  und  dried  on  ebnlk  '  Frod.  \\  Ih.  A  veij  line  gis 
stones.  I     Green,   Schwslnftut.     This 

Eirsen,  FrlM.   5ya.  Fbiezulks  aBEfen.  This  i  pigment  ia  the  aceto-anenite  c 
resembles  Brnnawiek  green.  I      Prtp.     1.  Acetate  of  ooppt 

Ofwn,  Gellut'i,    A  mixtoic  ot  e(A>o\^.  \Aiiq\v»A,  (si^w^^wnjsaMeschd^ 
and  floven  of  lino  with  some  jeUow  ^ipncnU  \  Vu  fta  ^B»^.  v»«»J"  ofsaSjUoi 


Oreen,  Scbeele't.    1 
Prep.     1.  White  ai 
cnuiuierciid  potash. 
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imiirdwIuVlt  >ti11l>liat«ipaa-|  prorcu.     It  i*  a  iloiiiile  liyilrivlibrntc  of  mnr. 
pwcn  preripitito  TalK  wbich,   jiliia  aud  cmlt'ia. 

IB  the  liquur  5  or  6  minatM,  I  aEIVDlllG.  Tlic  ojiTRt^oii  nf  r<-<liU'1>ijr 
■cgmiiolir  powilcr  ot'a  supi-rb  I  inb>t>Dcei>  to  powilfr  bv  attritiini  ur  I'riclina. 
j  In  tbe  UlmraCrii'j',  Uie  tinii  is  uhicUy  u;ip1iAl  to 
'  iMtliiip  tbe  dilution  contain- ^  pDwderiug  by  tni'siis  if  ■  lui'il  ur  by  iiierbaiiiml 
t«t«.  it  U  kUowpil  to  utd  anil  |  power,  in  o|>]KMition  to  ii1in|ile  |ioaiiiliii^  or 
d  bonrs  or  imiil  tbe  powder  tritnrutUin  in  n  iiiorUr  or  wiili  ■  Rhib  bdiI 
■lar  and  brsutiful  tint.  Vci^  ;  muller.  All  the  priiivipul  powden,  iwintii,  Ac, 
■old  liy  the  lirutcd't,  dryulter,  und  I'lilonnnan, 
arc  nilutvd  in  the  drne  oi*  rolunr  mill.  Kl- 
ctiiitly  nuh'lduury  tiM  i-vou  liccn  upplinl  to  tlie 
voDiiiKiu  mortar.  An  Intn'niiiiu  unil  very  uiiufnl 
contriviiur'i;  uf  this  kinil  ia  tliu  '  nKH:hiuiii-al 
in.TtV  «f  Mr.  II.  UikhIIihII.  at  IX-rbv. 

aSINITBTOlIES.  |Artifld«l).  Wa-'lierl  nitl- 
iii),  »  »r4  initit;  ulivll-liu',  Ipiirt;  iiu'll, 
t,  lud  form  ttir  luoiu  into  th?  projHT 
liilHt  wuriii,  with  Htnmfc  iircxiturv.  "" 


■  irid,  8  Iba., 
r  u  berore,  i&d  addrd  to  rer- 1  e 
M-tdiffnaetl  throngh  water,  q.  »■■  |  v 
be  pap  of  tba  hiiter  beiiij  flr«t ;  c 
a  neve  ;  tlie  miaed  iiigrrdieiiii  |  n 
da  till  the  nmiDiit  niict'on  pro- 

Salfdnt'  of  coppi-i.  50  Hm..  and    ti 
e  diiiei'lred  in  giKxl  vi"  —  "'■' 


»>Iiit 


»ibiv  i 


!t  tbew 


nil  I  I 


.  alloired  to  Mulisiilc,  after  wliii 
a  a  EltiT,  drii-d,  iiud  ponderul. 
it  liijuor  ia  employed  llic  ii<-xt 
in^;  the  anenic. 
UJ>  GllEE>  (aiopp). 
■  very  flue,  jwriiiHneiit  savi'n 
peat  <ienl  uf  nevdieai  alenu  hat^ 
boat  ita  nippoHnl  deli-terinu 
iten-iTel;  employ  id  for  ■biiiiiiiK 
I  pi-nonit  inhjiyiiiii; rouniK  ibu- 
I  to  have  had  tbrir  health  wri- 
bj  the  arsenical  fnme^  ei'otTed 


i|atilii«  front  iiich  n  (.innpfium 
■(irratiim  ;  it  doea  not  diTOin 
teinpcrntnra  K'luw  ivJui'H.' 
IP,  faoKever,  pmlxible  tliut  tli< 
irtmciit*  ia  xinicliiiiea  clmrf^vd 
ooa  [Hicineiit  tbruup^li  itii  beciiiii' 
Ij  detached  rWim  tlie  palwr. 
ioa)>faere  m  iinprCRimtcd  w< 
The   iw  of  pa[icn   colunred 


ttm.    Tim  !•  ea^rnti.iily  a  mix-    Mid  to  he  ttio  Ihiit. 
mdcarbonateof  caliper.  In  oncer-       TIlc  fullnwing  lUr 
Uf,  with  chalk.    FartiUonn  ^im   from  oatmeal  nre give 


and    ( 


OEOATS.  .^V'OniTSiOKCTELLt'u,  Atiha 

PKI'IIHTII-ATA,    AvHKJ:    KRHIM,    AvE^l    (Pll, 

L.),  ]>.  L'ominon  iKtbi,  di'privcd  uf  thdr  ett^ 
Ti«r  iiitefcnnieut*  or  bniba.  Tlii«  is  K<^nerally 
elTei-tcd  in  a  mill,  wliieh,  at  tbe  Mme  time, 
ciits  theiu  int<i  two  or  tliive  picctM.  When 
cmi'licd  flat,  tliey  arc  denuuiioutcd  EuBUEX 


fiROni.     Slortar  reduced  to  a  tliin  piolo 

.    with    water,    useil    to    fill   up    tlie    joints   iif 
i   mannnry  and  brii-kwork.    A  Hiht  kind  ig  n<cd 
to  '  linish  off'  the  licst  eellinKH. 

OBUEL  Sf».  Oatukal  orvkl,  Watbh  o.  : 
Dkcoctfm  atrnjb,  L.  Outmuiil  m  ^Taitt 
1  lioiled  with  water  to  a  proper  couiiBtcncc,  und 
-  i^r^ncd.  It  u  THrinUHly  flurouted  to  suit  thu 
I  palate;  bnt  tbe  addition  of  n  little  wliice 
,  anil  finely  powdered  Jamaica  t;iD(rer, 
or  witliont  a  glass  of  wine,  is  tlio  lea-t 
I,  especially  of  tlie  kind  [  likely  to  offend  tile  Ktomach.  Kutmcg*,  chi- 
^onld,  tlicn-forc,  bo  carefully  |  namon.  Ac.,  fn'quently  disigrce  with  iiivaliila. 
I  Snmetimi-H  milk  or  liuttcr  is  aildel.     Einlnlcu 

Sec    CoPPRK    (Acetates)    and   gni;its  reqilire  lewi  Iiuiliiiti  than  tbu  coiiiiiion 
(crontg.    Uf  ontineul,  tbe  Sviitch  U  cniiiiiiouly 
>9<cnti.illy  a  mix-    said  to  be  the  hiit. 

■"      "  "  iwing  directiiins  for  raakintr  pucl 
alnregivenby  llr.A.T.Thimison  :— 
e  alike  »inipoiii- !"  Oatmeal,  2  oz.;  euld  wattT,  I)  pint;  nib  the 
Bvrm.  I  niinl  in  a  basin,  with  the  back  of  n  spoon,  in 

■U,    The  mineral  calUil  green   mime  of  the  water,  pnuriiig  off  the  fluid  utlcr 
I  the  grower  jwrtiele*  have  mbiudcil,  hut  whilst 
■M,    The  nme  as  Sehweinfurt   the  inllkineM  remains ;  repeat  this  with  fresh 
water,  iinile  the  wa^biiiLT',  and  boil  until  a 
ICmSS.     S^  CnLOROEIIH.  ,  soft,  tbii-k  inni-il:igi>  Ik  fonn.'il." 

m.  Thi.  componn.1,  so  miiili ,  GDA'IACIH.  Si/a.  (if  IIAOIC  .KCIV.  PirrtB 
intinTfan,  is  believed  to  have  ortucra  BfBi\.  A  snbstance  IwTing  the 
lilrib  chtof  ingredient.     Accord- 1  nature  of  an  acid,  discovered  by  TrorainsdortT 


%ariNlpt»r. 
n  uia.    Til 


ofli 


thew 
Prrp.  nic  t 


d  biirk  of  G 


eniilo    bjdro-j  tritb  hyihatc  of  Jiine,  and  tbe  jprnacay;  iii  \i«ie 
r  iif  Oregorj'i  j  tbua  formed  ia  deconipoted  nith  ilulc  tDl- 
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phuric  acid ;  it  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  I  sPBcmo*  of  Mr.  Rmerigon. 
alcohol.  I  mtde  bj  digesting  2  ot.  of 

Prop.t  <^'c.    Insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in   48  fl.  0£.  of  mm,  for  7  or  8  dsfib 
aloobol  and  ether;  it  unitci  with  the  caustic  !  this  was  a  table-sp^wnfaleTeryi 
alkalioiS  fonninfi:  Hlkulino  f^uaiupntes  (guaiacum   for  a  twelvemoiith.     Its  otha 


similar  to  those  of  OCAIACU; 
marked.    Sp.  gr.,  1*20  to  1*28. 

Qnaiaciun   Wood.      5jra. 
GUAIACI  TAGKUU  (Ph.  L),  L. 
Ouaitieum  qfficima/e.    This  is 
the  form  of  shavinjirs.  raspingi^ 


soaps) ;  air  and  light  turn  it  green ;  gluten, 

luucihige   of  gum   arabir,  &c.,  turn   it  blue; 

nitric  arid  and  chlorine  turn  it  successively 

green,  blue,  and  brown  ;  tincture  of  guaiacin, 

added  to   hydrocyanic  acid  and   sulphate  of 

copper,    produi'os    an    intense   blue  ,  colour. 

(Pa<;enritei>her.)  A  delicate  photographic  pai>er  •  decoctions  only.     See  Dicocnosi 

may  bo  formed  by  washing  unsizod  paper  with  i     QXTA'VO.     SffH'  liuAxao,  Pm 

an  alcoholic  Kolution  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  >  stance,  now  so  extcnflvely  nted  ■ 

ufterwurdH  with  one  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  |  is  the  p  irtially  decomposed  eicn 

(Johnston.)  :  tain  aquatic  birds,  chiefly  the  eon 

GUATACUK.  <Sy».  Guaiac,  GrM  ouaiacum,  which  congregate  in  cinmtlesB 
Guaiacum  bbsin  ;  Guaiacum  (Ph.  L.), '  the  barren  and  aninhabited  irii 
(Guaiac  kesiit,  Guaiaci  brsixa,  B.  P.),  The  on  the  western  coasts  of  Sooth 
resin  pre]>ared  by  means  of  fire'  from  the  wood  .  the  coasts  of  Africa.  It  abomi 
of  OuaiacHiH  officinale,  by  natural  exudation,  ■  and  the  pbospbates,  and  b  nod 
by  inciHion,  or  by  heat.  (B.  P.)  This  sub- 1  richest  natural  manure  known. 
stance  is  often  adulterated.  When  pure,  j  cious  application,  the  increase  d 
its  "  fresh  fracture  is  re<l,  slowly  parsing  to  grain,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  gn 
green ;  the  tincture  slowly  strikes  a  lively  upon  its  use,  iii  said  to  be  aboot  I 
blue  colour  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  thin  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  bortienh 
paring  of  raw  potato."  (B.  P.)  Adulteration  ,  cultural  improvement,  by  its  re 
with  resin  may  be  generally  discovered  by  the  ness  and  facility  of  application.'* 
odour  evolved  when  the  guaiacum  is  heated. '  **  According  to  Denbam  Smitk 
An  alcoholic  tincture  of  guaiacum,  rendered '  rican  guano,  as  imported,  prea 
milky  with  water,  recovers  its  transjtarcney  three  distinct  states,  the  three  i 
on  the  addititm  of  cuuAtic  potassa  in  excess ;  not  unfreqnently  mixed  togethe 
but  this  is  not  the  case  when  resin  is  present.    ,  bag ;  the  first  variety  is  damp  aw 

Guaiacum  is  stimulant,  sudorific,  and  altera- '  the  second  exists  as  large  concivt 
tive. — Dose.  10  to  30  grs.,  either  in  powder  or  iug  various  aspects  when  broken 
pills ;  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  obstinate*  heavy  and  crystalline,  and  is  ti 
chronic  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.  It  by  the  labourt^rs.  These  three  i 
forms  the  active  ingredient  of  the  once  cele-  widely  in  composition,  as  the  f 
brated '  C]iel8EA  fensionsb,'  and  the  '  oout   prehensive  analysis  by  Smith,  w 


Sohhle  in  Water. 


/^ 


Water 

Chloride  of  ammonium 
Sulphate  of  potash    . 

„  soda 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 

„  soda 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 
„  potash 

„  stxla    . 

Chloride  of  sodium   . 
,1  potassium 

Organic  matter 
Urate  of  ammonia     . 

Uric  acid 

I     Ammonia  phosphate  of  ma;:nesia 
I     Animal  matter .... 


I         1. 

I  Puh«'iiili*nt. 


II. 
CoucTctf. 


222m M» 

2r>-.">o 

HO  00 
trai-es 
74-00 

e)3-30 

1-20 


15-00 

15418 

2516 

5-61 

11-80 


2o0-00 

258--t4 
93-90 

61*24 
77-32 

20-22 

6-68 


7W 
8-00 


^  '  Proceedingi  of  the  Chcm.  Soc.,'  vol.  ii. 
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_ 
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13:i-S3 

8-71 

aS'BO 

1-36 

800 

18-3G 

7-20 

lO'S-1 

778 

lOOO'UO 

10(Ji>-ltO 

the  Sooth  Amorican  puiio  brda 
Itid,  but  nuw  varictii.1t  are  con- 
tatrodm-td ;  and  alt1iijii(;h  tlic 
ootiDiiallj'  vur^iiig,  fruaiun,  oii 
•t  be  diritlvd  iutji  Iwo  i-laui^ 
Ktcriced  bv  tbt;  aliuuduncc  nf 
thrr  bj  that  (>f  l>lH»li1iiitt'ii,  tliu 
IngBinfM  bcinfc  cbaracti'riiitic  of 
;  tbrSaldanhn  llair  and  Biilivian 
In  (ekvtin^  a  inuno.  tlie  fol- 
L]ld«nH>n)  uu^t  tu  be  attcndnl 


aolB  n-hivb  Mil  henor  for  tlir  Ruano  ■tatiiiTis, 
uw  vi'ry  itiniiiiuiilv  liHlbiiittil  witb  ruuf^h 
iin  cir  iilaxU'T  of' I'ltriii.  Tim  nibitanL'e 
Ixcd  with  the  jnuiii)  as  it  is  tuailnl,  and 
«na1il«H  the  importer)'  to  dclivor  from  the  vencl 
a  "  nioc-lc»ki]i)(,  lifclit'Colcmrfd  artiiilc."  Pnr- 
chairra  of  fniniio  an.'  vi-ry  deuiuus  nf  faaviiif; 
it  dvlivcnxl  fniiu  the  vuwfl,  a*  thiy  believe 
tbcy  thus  obtain  it  pmv.    Tlie  favonritc  ma- 


-WUK)  should  be  light  niUiiinil 
in^vcrj  slightlj  when  iH|Uui'£cd 
Dt  grittj. 

old  THit  luLTC  ton  powLTfnl  nn 
i«lt.  and  fhiiulil  iimtuin  hiuip* 
roken,  appi-ar  uf  a  {nilvr  ojlour 


be)  Alioold  not 


ipoD,  anil  the;  bxv  upjiliiiibtf  ti> 

lUeratitin.     Rnann ,  owinft  tu  iti 
riniy  oilaltvniti.'d,  nr  in 
t  at  ili'iiinipoidtiim  when 
'>  TL'udi-d  mull     '' 


tenal  fur  the  ailDltotwtian  of  ^naiiii,  at  the 
liiwiit  tnriiueiit,  in  a  varietj  of  umber,  which 
in  bmuftrht  from  AiiKleaea  in  large  (|iMDtitic«. 
The  rate  of  admixture  i>  uiil  t»  be  about 
16  cwt.  nf  umlier  to  about  5  cwt.  of  I'eniviaa 
guano,  from  wbieh  an  excellent-looking  urtivie 
is  rnnimfurtured.  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
i>f  '  Af  rimiL  guiino.' 

I'ure  guanii  hiis  a  pule-hrown  colour,  a  moro 
nr  Ir^s  cifTeUiiivi-  iHlour.  uiid  the  nventge  »p.  p. 
of  1'63  to  I'W.     If  the  KD.  pr.  exeei-d  V75,  it 
is  eitbiT  damaged  or  atbiheniU'it ;  and  if  it  a 
lem  tliMU  l-fi2,  it  roiitninii  un  undue  (|uiintity  of 
iiiiiiiitnre.    TIu-  bent  ik  neiitrai  U'  lest-im'ia'r, 
and   wnurtiinex  baa  even  an  aeiil   reaction ; 
but  that  of  eiiuiuierev  has  gcneiBlly  an  alka- 
line reaction,  owing  tu  the  prunenee  of  free 
amnioniii,  and,  in  cniuieqiKtKie,  tiunH  tormeria 
piper  brown,  and  give*  whitu  fumva  wlicn  ft 
glass  nid  ilippeil  in  hyilmehhn-ic  acid  is  held 
a  Uctitiiiuii  nrtichl.    Tliew  orerit    Triturated  withquiehHilvernr  cauttic 
K  made   to   look  •»  like '  {iiitaiwa,  goml  guuiio  evidvea  a  pciwerful  odoiu- 
tbu  uiere  practical  man,  I  of  ammonia ;  digi^Hted  in  water,  fully  nne  liiilf 
'  of  it  is  ilissolvc'li  dried  liy  the  hviit  of  boiling 

water,  it  diKii  not  bwe  iu"n"  than  from  7  to 
•  crO|>!i  in  eunsiiineiiee,  i«  U'dto.!)J  in  weight ;  ami  bnnioil  u]>on  a  ml-hut 
effiraey  of  guano  an  B  nuuiure.  I  s1iovel,it  leaven  a  whiteaith,  not  a  red  or  chu-k- 
pnieiided  iruaiia  examined  bj  I  eulonTeil  one,  (See  direet1oU)>  for  seluctini; 
1  foond  to  <Tiiita:n,  In  the  itate '  pianu  givi'n  A&ore,  also  if/on.) 
rai  told,  more  than  half  its  weischt  Analifuotauag.  Th«^i|nuiititativea[intyBi<i 
the  Tvst  heine  pent  or  eual  ashes,  I  iif  gtuiio,  «■  as  to  exhibit  the  nniiu-s  and  pni- 

t  commini  *alt,  <TUile  sul-   phatu  i  pirtiiaui  of  all  its  n emnii  component  sub- 

t,  and  dtber  dried  nrine  or  tbe  I  tttaneeii,  is  an  extremely  ledlmis  and  difHeult 
M  gloa  mannlactorieii;  to  give  it ',  mattiT  in  tlw  huniU  of  pcnHiiw  unneeuslinititl 
'I  coold  not  ntiify  myiielf  that -to  ehiiuiral  manipuhitinu*.  An,  hnwcviT,  Ita 
Ik  pitick  of  ml  piano."*  Ves- 1  value  to  the  agrieidturUt  dependn  ehieliy 
..    .  '  on    its   riehuew    in    aminoiiiu,   potaua,   and 

ifffS^cSlS^ftSS^^i       ;)bo«j>lmric  add,   the  analjsU  ot  guano  lor 
%il(^^'  .';>racfi(ii]  parpymt  may  be  teduued  to  aiU  uw] 
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for  Ihew   RrUclM.    Imlccil,  thp  prownce  of  j  iDg  powM   in  tlif  mmaa 
ainmoiiis  (the  mmt  vuliuihlt^  of  th?m),  in  tlie   ALkAUMsraT.    TUifotldlb 

nfift  qtiiiititv,  lUHT  In'  fiiirlv  tukcii  lu  evi-  \ 
ro  of  ihc  pTrK.nw  i.f  the  rett  TIih  fol- 
towinft  mi-tliuiU  of  Uftiiig  puu»  uv  butli 
xinijilo  Biul  Hi'curuti',  und  arc  no  ■rrun'^utl  a*  tu 
jMTiuit  it»  p<'r-mit«uu  richnciui  in  one  or  moiv 
(if  it*  kwling  cciiwtituciitii  tu  be  dctcrininml 
without  much  tniulili*  or  viiieiuw. 

l.—a.  100  gn.  ut  tli(>  umplr  fur  etamina- 
tioii  (fairly  aclvt-tcd)  lire  iTU»h«l  to  >  p-iwikT, 
■nil  |iUn.-d  on  ■  nimll,  wi-iijlu'd.  and  pcrfmlly 
dry  |npL-r  liltrr,  and  tlivD  dowct'iitcd,  hj  vxwi- 
■urc  f or  S  or  R  Lnnn  to  the  hnt  nf  bmhiifc 
wHtPT.  Thp  liwii  in  W(.'if{lil>  tukpn  in  grniius 
aftOT  iWui:ting  'J,  iiKlicHtm  the  qiiuniity  jk-t 
ri-nt.  of  WHtiT  or  mcMBtiiro  which  the  sample 
cuiitaiiu  ill  cxivM  of  that  iircMciit  in  god  or 
piire  fnano.' 

b.  Tlic  \u\ier  flltiT,  nith  ita  contentu,  ii  ui.>il 
■Dsiieiidcd  for  mme  tinu-  uvvr  (■oncpiitnitt.tl  nul- 
phoric  Bciil  (oil  of  vitrinl)  contained  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  hottle  or  Jar,  l>j  meani  of  a  thrcail 
ottoehcd  to  the  cork  or  iit^ippcr,  rare  heinx 
taken  to  exclude  tile  eilenuU  air.  Tlie  f  x]Hi- 
aiire  in  this  way  la  eoiiliiiutsl  until  the  goaiiu  i 
eeaaci  to  diminiiili  in  weiffht,  vrhieh  in  aiioiT- 
tained  hy  wei^'hing  it  ut  intvrvalH  after  llie 
fint  3  or  4  Imur*.  Wlicu  this  piuuC  i*  arrived 
ut,  the  mi<T  ami  it"  i-oiitciita  are  very  eare- 
fully  weifrlHiI.  TIh'  ili(ten<iie«!  hetwwn  it* 
]insent  wciplit  and  its  oriitinul  weight  tin-Core 
the  deBieeatioii  iu  "),  taken  in  graiiw,  givtii 
the  grow  quantity  of  wiitvr  per  i-«nL 

e.  The  drivd  Ruano  from  (&)  i*  next  phieed 
in  a  we<g:beil,  nmoirth  micilili'  or  capsult-,  and 
cxpo-e<l  tu  a  low  nil  brat  niitil  nil  the  or- 
pinic  matter  is  efinipletely  dcnttoyed,  and  the 
whole  ii  retlaeed  to  a  wliito  aiib,  which  ia 
wciiched  an  Hxm  as  it  liM  beeoiiie  cold, 
This  weifiplit,  in  ^raina,  nivei  tlie  groHn  wrinlil 
per  cent  of  non-volatile  malter  (flxed  at- 
kaUnO  and  mrthy  ehloriJei,  plioepiiateii,  and 
snlpliateii)  ;  tbit  total  lou  of  wci|;lit  1>y  coin- 
Inutinn  denote*  the  (iro"  pct-centajje  of  torn- 
bniitilil^  anil  \-u1atile  uiattirr  (urea,  urie  aeid, 
aminoniaiiil  salts,  and  or^iiie  iiiattrr).  The 
latter  Hhuuld  nut  be  li'M  than  55  to  60J. 

2.— a.  A  necond  100  gra.  of  tbe  {(naiio.  He- 
locted  aa  before,  i*  diiitillml  alonf:  with  aliont 
76  gn.  of  fTeah-ilukeit  iiiiieliliiue,  and  a  little 
water,  in  n  aniuU  niutraM  ciiuiu>ct«d  with  a 
tiibnlar,  triple  liulb-conilonNT,  contaiiiiiif;  cohl 
diatjlliid  water,  and  inimcraed  in  a  basin  lif 
ice-eold  water.  (Sec  tngr.)  Tlie  condeiiinT  Is 
charged  hy  plnn^OK  one  of  it*  eitreniitie* 
into  tbe  water,  and  aucking:  at  the  other,  until 
the  liiiiud  reaehe«  Ibe  level  indieatul  in  tbe 
niarftin.  A  tit.t  Rcntle  heat  onlv,  i-antionnly 
inrtoued,  ueed  be  employed.  After  the  pru- 
ce»»  ia  over,  the  «lrelilrth  of  tlie  solution  of 
ammonia  found  in  the  cimdeiuier  t*  ti-steil, 
either  by  taking  its  den-ity  iu  a  *in»ll  ipocilir- 
gnvit;  bottle,  or  by  determining  it*  aaturat- 

■  Aceordiag  (s  Dr.  Nmd,  th«  prapatUaa  ot  vitsi 
fenniae  fcuinot  iingM  fnim  7  Vt  9iU|. 


ia  taken 


conilenMT  ia  cliartml  with  a 
of  dilute  bi'drouhloric  acid  of 
in<te«il  ot  water,  and  after  1 
this  is  ti'stol  as  before.  Ti. 
moniacLiI  t«*t-liquor  (>ec  A 
taken  to  saturate  it,  di-diu 
would  have  taken  before  ll 
eoiidenitcr,  gives  the  per-een 

AniitluT  uictbiid,  Kiving 
suit*,  is  to  u-e  a  rather  «t 
aciil  (sp.  ET.  abont  I'lU)  ( 
lifter  the  operation  ia  over,  I 
hitter  are  ponrtil  into  a  iiloi 
sule,  a  aolatiou  uf  bichlori 
adtled,  in  exeeas,  and  tlie  w 
evaporated  to  drynev:  tlie 
to  puwdrr,  and  eihani-bil  i 
two  measures  of  alcohol  an 
ether;  the nndiasolveil  jmrti 
»  heat  not  exceeding:  21:!°  F 
Tbe  weight,  in  crjins,  of  th> 
uf  platinnm  tbns  obtaiiw 
■OTHS.  itivea  the  pcr-ecutug 
ammonia,  as  before.  Whi-i 
is  lued  for  the  condenser,  : 
simple  y  tube  and  biiake 
plBW  may  be  employed,  if  . 
butb-eondenter  is  nut  ■ 
hand.  (Seceagr.)  The  ad 
vuiitan-s  resulting  from  th 
use  of  aeid  instead  of  wale 
for  the  cindeiisrr  is.  Ilia 
with  the  former  no  amniu 
nia  can  possibly  escape  bein; 
absorbed,  whilst  little  car 
is  reiiiiin^l  to  keep  the  con 
denser  cool. 

b.  26  prs.  of  tbe  fatno 
and  lifter  lieing  slightly  i 
littk'  dilute  bydrwhIcRic  ae 
dried  by  the  beat  of  boiling 
sample   is  then  mixed   in  i 


pirtm  or  qnicUimi  to  1  part  ot\ 
>  (both  qnit*  dry).  Thia  mix- 
ccd  into  B  cuinlnutioD  tnlw  of 
t  (clas».  about  16  or  18  iiichc* 
■s  iueb  ID  diuiDeter.  (See  riyr.) 
labbMl  ant  with  ■  little  of  tlie 
tnra^   vhit-b  ii  alio  introitucvd  | 


wiiU  that  alieiiil;  jiut  tliero ;  a 

ignltvtl  aslwt-M  ii  thtMi  liioat'lj: 
m  oliole.  and  the  tubi'  in  iuimv- 
vMd  witli  a  tutiiibr  bultt-iwu- 
.uiiip  modrTJlvly  utruD);  lirilm- 
[Tcat  care  Iwiog  tokt'n  tliat  tlie 
le  air-tiijlit,  wliii-li  muy  bt  detcr- 

opvratur  anvkin^  a  taw  hobblei 
ipAratna.  If,  afler  inurliiiu,  thu 
t  as  a  high«r  lovel  iu  ti\e  furtbot 
<  a  aigD  tliat  tliu  cinitH  ctiuu  U 
■  being  done,  hvat  u  apjiUed  tv 
w-tube  bj  mi-uiMol  a|iiric-lamiii ; 
(oienllv,  bj  luean*  of  ihc  furiino! 
uiplo;«l  ill  org iinic  an.iljiis.  (See 
:Tibe  ii  next  grrxlunllj'  >iurruiiiideil 
cbarvual,  liy  •liil'linfj,  iij  ili(rT™H, 
,  and  addiiiK  iii'ire  eliiiniHiI,  no  tu 
expel  tbc  aiiiiiHiuia.    The  dioen- 

gas  abonld  tnke  jilnre  uninter- 
I  not  too  TujMilly,  ill  order  tliut  the 
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ii-id  may  nnt  aacend  into  Ibp  ennilniKtion-tulie 
.iid  opoil  tlio  t-ijvrimvut.  The  ii»ii-c,iirli-ii- 
'  milk'  viilatile  iiiultiT!!  wliii'h  juiMiiir  I'liniirili  a 
'  key  to  tlio  t>rD|pvu  nt  tlie  oprnliuti.  'I'liv 
[  heat  in  at  lcii)clli  iuvn-aiuil  to  :<  tiill  riiL  Wln-ii 
—  -vant  to  he  evulTt'd,  and  the  iniinir.-  iu 
.  .  nbe  Iki*  U-eoiiie  quite  wbiu',  tik'  i'i|ieri- 
I  iiient  u  nt  Hn  end.  'i'lie  )Hiiiit  (a)  of  t1it>  min- 
buMioii'tubr  i*  broken  olF,  aud  tlie  uuiiiHniia 
wliiuli  reiimloi  in  the  tulii!  i:*  eipvlled  by  nicb- 
I  iiig  gentlj  at  tlie  fxtreinity  (6)  of  tlw  bulli- 
j  condi'iiMir.  The  latttT  ia  tluu  diitnuineFk-<l 
I  with  tlie  ai>itiritU'^  utul  eiiiptieil  into  a  gUn* 
.  or  poreebun  eainiih',  iu  ur-'er  tti  K-  teotviC  M 
direi'tvd  unilvr  2,  a.  The  quantity  ot'  aui- 
numiu.  in  BTaina,  tbiu  found,  niulti|,I.'d  by  t, 
givea  the  wkole  qfAMiry  of  iuv(ima  jn-r 
[  eunt.,  iMtli  iii'tuiil  uud  i^otciitiiil.  priHlnuiUu 
I  IrORi  the  WiiiIiIl'  of  piHiin  examined. 
i      e.  'I'lio  quantity   of  reudy  tbruivd  ■mtnimia 

Safe  2,  a)  drilucted  from  the  qiiatility  laat 
inud  (nee  Si  *)  givw  tlie  qnantity  of  litest 
'  or  PUTENTIAI.  AHVOSIl  thnt  Will  bi>  i-liinrly 
-  ik'veIo|ivd  by  tbc  dcivni]Kwition  i>f  the  fpinno 
in  the  soil,  aud  Iwroine  availulile  fnr  tlic  fund 
'  of  jibiiita.     Tliia  ia  tlie  moat  yaliiable  jm«ioct 

I  ubtniiieil  in  quantity  from  well-iin'oervul,  dry 
I  gaaiia 

I  3. — a.  A  tbird  qnaiittty  of  100  fm.  of  the 
i(5UuliiN  K'Uirled  ai  U-tiin;  ii  tritiiniHd  »iid 
'  (ii|;viiloi1  fur  Minie  tiiiw  witb  12  tiniea  it*  weiiflit 
I  of  bot  diatiUvd  watiT,  and  tbe  wbule  beinit 
,  thrown  on  a  Hlter,  tbe  undiaiulved  portiuti  !■ 


f 


lalittle  wann  diitilk-d  watvr;  the 
1  'waahinpi'  are  tbiin  inix>'d  Ii^'e- 
odnlatMl  with  iiitrie  arid  i  a  aolu- 
Htrate  of  irnii  ia  miLt  aiMi-d,  and 
Kdntinn  of  umiuoiiia,  in  ['Xceeii; 
J  next  heated  fur  a  rhort  tiuiP,  nnd 
tddi*b-bn>wn]>nvi]atntf  l>  i-iilK-rliiL 
tb  hot  w:iter,  dried,  i|;niteil,  unil 
[be  weiRht.  in  gniina,  bin  tlie  weifibt 
niile  of  iron  in  tlw  ivrnitrato  eun- 
t*  tbe  weight  of  fui»fiioiii(;«c[1> 
the  Mluble  phofphatea  cuntnini'd  in 
•  The  mmitmte  of  iron  ia  made 
olatioD  ID  hot  atriiug  nitric  iii-iii.  of 
■eh  pure  imu  wire  ai  tlicre  ia  I'lioa- 
1  mpacted  to  be  prearut  iu  tlic 
d|ht  nceai  will  not  alter  tbu  re- 
witbti  of  Bruin*  of  metallic  iron 


aiimuinia  to  ttirxw  d.>wn  aii.v  liiiie,  iiwl  tlit-n 
iiirefnlly  evaimrati-d  to  drjniaa  mid  i(!nited; 
tin.-  reaUIiium  of  the  i^itiou,  whin  cobl,  after 
beinjt  ean-fnllT  weipluil,  ia  tri-nted  with  the 
aiuallvat  ])orti<m  of  wattT  tliat  will  diawilvi-  it  i 
tbc  aiiluli'in  ia  ariditied  with  liydroeblorie  ni-id. 
and  a  aolution  of  biehloride  of  jiliitinuni  adiled, 
ill  fici-aa  ;  a.iiiu'  atronc  abolinl  ia  next  imiinHl 
in,  the  iiri'ri]iilate  rarefiiUv  ctilli'i'ti'd  on  a 
fiU.T,  wo»hi-d  witli  nTtified  spirit,  driml  at 
2ia'   Fiilir..  and   wcichod.      The  wfi«ht.   m 

,  ^iis   niultiiili.-d   l.y   11)10.  Bi'f*   "'«   I*'' 

I  ccnlu::!'  of  PoiissA  B.iu|jht. 

'     A  lie  weight  of  the  potaasa  nraltiplwil  uj 
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1*852,  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  i  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  eob 
igiiit«'d  renldiiiim  in  3,  b.  already  found  (itee !  of  the  phial  filtered.  th«  andifl 
above),  givi'8  the  qiiuntity  of  chlobilk  of  |  waMbt-d  with  hi»t  alivhol,  and  be 
SODIUM  or  COMMON  SALT  (m»arly).  j  and  the  <  waAhin^'  gently  etap 

4. —a.  The   iiiHoluble   n^iiiduuin  from  3,  <i,  i  neHS,  and  weighed.     Thisgnvetl 


the  sample  in  ubba,  one  of  the 
con*'tituent4  of  tlie  hcst  gnana 
i8  **a  certiun  proof  of  its  entu 
(Ure.) 
6. — a.  Another  100  gra.  of  the 


dried,  and  i^nite<l,  or  the  ash  from  1,  c,  is 
di);i-Ate<l  for  10  or  12  hours  in  600  times  its 
woi};1it  of  water  (to  which  a  little  common  salt 
or  sal-ammoniHC  may  lie  adde<i),  after  which 
the  whole  is  thrown  upcm  a  filter ;  a  solutitm 

of  chloride  of  barium  is  then  added  to  the  '  and  after  being  exbaitsUrd  with 
filtrate  as  long  as  a  prec-ipitute  (if  any)  fonns ; ,  at  212^  Fahr.,  and  weighed ;  it  i 
the  latter  is  colle<-ted,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  I  with  heat  in  20  times  its  we 
and  wei^ht>d.  The  weight,  in  grains,  mniti- 1  water  (cout  lining  1 }  of  borax). 
plie«l  by  '58 13,  denotes  the  quantity  of  GTP- 1  of  caustic  potasH:i.  and  after  a 
ttUM  or  SULPHATE  OF  LIME  wbirh  has  been  '  is  thrown  on  ii  weighed  filter, 
used  to  adulti*ratc  the  sample.  !  little  cold  distilled  wHt«>r,  dried 

b.  The  insoluble  residuum  last  left  on  the .  higher  than  tlmt  of  lx>iling  m 
filter  is  digi*st(>d  for  some  time  in  warm  dilnt«  carefully  weighed.  The  lo<^  i 
hydrochloric  arid ;  the  whole  is  then  thrown  catps  the  proportion  per  cent,  o 
upon  a  filtiT,  and  the  undissolved  portion  (si- ;  The  accuracy  of  the  result  t 
LICA  or  SAND,  with,  piTluipn,  a  trace  of  ALU-  ,  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric 
mina),  is  washed,  driinl,  ignited,  and  weighed,  i  exci^ss,  to  the  filtrate,  eollecti 
It  should  not  weigh  more  than  3  to  3^  grs.  (3  ,  crystalline  ftrecipitate  of  ur 
to  3{  }).  I  forms,  washing  it  curefuUy  wit 

c.  Tlic  filtrate  and  '  washings'  from  b  are  Hed  spirit,  drying  ir,  and  weig 
next  mixed  together ;  the  mixed  liquid  is  fore.  This  weight,  which  in  gi 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  little  under  that  denoted  ahcit 
until  all  the  hulrochloric  acid  is  exi>elled,  and  accurate  of  the  two.  The  preci 
the  whtdc  ri'duced  to  a  soft  jiasty-mass;  rec- 1  to  In?  uric  acid  by  its  usisuming 
tified  spirit  is  now  ])oured  in,  and  after  active  colour  when  treated  with  a  Hi 
stirring  for  some  time,  the  mixture  is  thrown  i  which  turns  to  a  rich  purple  (i 
on  a  filter,  and  the  solid  })ortion  washeil  with  '  it  is  moistened  with  ammonia  v 
a  little  more  rei'tified  spirit ;  it  is  then  dried,  i  b.  The  quantity  of  uric  acic 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  weight,  in  grains,  multi)»lit>d  by  1*1012,  gives  the 
multiplied  by  -7650,  gives  the  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia. 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  iK'r  ccnt.  required.  1      Oba,  Amongst  the  numerous 

d.  The  filtrate  from  c  is  diluted  with  water, '  guano,  none  an.*  so  valuable  in 
and  after  b(>ing  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  am-  ,'  j«oint  of  view  as  the  three  subs 
monia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  followed  by  a  \  to  in  the  last  two  sections.  In4 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (previously  ,  the  ammonia  furnished  by  thi 
mixed  with  as  much  sal-ammimiac  as  will  pre-  >  tlie  soil,  after  the  latter,  manui 
vent  ammonia  producing  a  precipitate  in  it), .  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  i 
slowly  dropped  in  as  long  as  it  disturbs  the  i  from  the  slow  decomposition  of 
liquor;  the  whole  is  now  allowed  to  rest  for  i  of  ammonia.  It  is  thesesub^tar 
10  or  12  hours,  when  the  preci])itate  is  col- '  the  store  of  lat^mt,  or,  as  Dr. 
lected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water  alka- 1  potential  ammonia,  is  derived, 
lised  with  amtnonia,  as  long  as  the  filt^^ring  '  existing  in  the  guano  under  tl 
liquid  is  rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  ba-  :  bon:itv,  or  of  soluble  suits  (reai 
rium ;  it  is  next  dricnl.  hubmitt<.Kl  to  intense  ,  monia).  is  either  soon  difvijnt 
ignition  for  some  time  in  a  coveriKl  pbitinnm  -  washed  away  by  heavy  rains 
crucible,  and  when  c«)ld,  carefully  weiglRHi. :  forms  the  least  valuable  and  < 
The  weight,  in  grains,  multipliHl  by  *6429,  in-  ;  of  this  manure.  It  may  hi*  ev 
dicates  the  per-centage  of  phospuorio  acid  '  ficially,  a  matter  almost  impcN 
in  the  insoluble  phosphates  (phosphates  of  former.  An  assay,  therefore, 
lime,  magnesia,  &c.)  in  the  sample  examined. 

5.  A  fourth  100  grs.  of  guano  is  weighed, 
and   exhausted   by   trituratitm   and   digc>tion 
with  hot  water  (see  3,  a) ;  the  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,,  ai:d  the  i  the  exiH»nse  and  trouble  of  a  cui 
residuum    of    the   evaporatioJt,    after    being  !  "'f  this  sulv-taiu-e.     Urea  and  nr 


ammonia,  or  the  urea,  or  the  nn 
any  one  of  tlieni  singly,  at  (Hir 
its  we  have  already  hinted,  wi 
the  quality  of  the  vTuano  exan 


weigheil,  is  jwwdered  and  enclosed  in  a  stout 
phial  wiih  S  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  s)). 
gr.  '825  (03  o.  p.) ;  the  plant  is  next  scH.Mirely 
corked  and   guarded,   and  exiK)8ed  for  some 


to  be  found  in  the  very  best  san 
and  tlieir  presence  is  a  positive 
soundness    and  su^terior  qualit, 
valuable  portions   of  guano  ar 


timet  with  agitation,  to  tbe  \icat  o^  21^  ¥ttViT.,\^\iw^\»sn!(^  «deA  V^Mw^guiaA  ^ 
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if  IltOe  i 

^>.  PAVixncu,  B&iznjAN 

JunentaTy  inil  mrdlcinnl  anli- 
ti  from  tho  Kud*  of  FaallUia 
■dliaa  tree.  The  driitd  twdi, 
tbdr  ui],  are  puanded  and 
a  nuuis  whii^h  ii  ufLoriranls 
kmg  or  niondi-d  cabi's  (uuakasa 
K  cake*  arc  uwil  ai  ivv  nsa  ubo- 
with  wati-r  and  nigiir.  and 
lengc.  la  Biaiil  tliia  bt-vtra^ic 
warned,  U'th  nn  account  of  it* 
ttie«.  and  fur  it^  Ktointich[i>,  fcbri' 
ludiuBcelfecu.   tivoCiiocoLATE, 

Tf.  A  cr;»Ul1iiU'  KtibgCnnn- 
'  M.  Martina,  in  ^arann.  It 
«  id«liti«il  with  csHviuc,  I'lt 
li  of  coffev  nnd  tea. 

Tin;  Cgprimi  gtAec  (Lii; 
(ter  flail,  cuimuon  nlinust  i 

whiU-    14    coruidL-rcd  the  best. 
Ijr  lucd  in  mfdiriDi'. 
■.     Gc^MI,   L.    Thu    peiiLTul 
OfonaMt  tinat  lit  Ti^'tnlilu  pro 

mjc  more  or  k'>u  mlublt-  in  wid 
ihible  in  BUvhnl,  ctb(.'r,  and  taU. 
DCd  from  ccrttitn  jiliiutx  in  amor- 
;    moKt  nf    tlivm  ciudi:    spolitu- 

rBnctnring  the  bark.  The  xonAi 
thisclasi  ittlw  iiuhstnncv calliid 
or  aim  ACACIA.  Till-  ^ms 
IcmnlccDtA  ill  meilidiiVK.  uiuL 
la,  and  tot  iriviiig  stiffnuKs  and 
1»  fkbrio*.  Anvmir  tliv  vu^i 
jft«ii    incurrvcU]'  *iipliiil  tu  thi 

BTMilU. 

k  By.  Gm  Amnic;  Acacix 
liG.AKASicru.ti. 
•  From  T«rioiis  »p«.-if9"  (of  jftwoi'o) 
im"  (Pli.  L.  i  K.).  chi.rty  Acaeia 
A.  vera.  "  AVliitiili  or  yvllowiah, 
V  cracked  on  tlii'  Micfucv,  and 
ttla;  it  dii>solvi>«  frwl;  iti  vater." 
ii  aceotlew,  and  may  be  blcu^  lied  bj- 
tlwnmsnd  air,  at  IIk'  Icmik'talure 
rier.  Hp.  gr.  I  355.  (I're.)  Tim 
I  nrinciplc  of  gum  araliii;  a  ti-rmed 
■Ueh  (rej.  Uabdahy  or  Mo- 
■.One  Sskigjii,  aiul  East  India 
idcrior  «niiin''reial  rancliiii  of  the 
taact  from  othiT  ijKdcK  of  Arania 

id  gum  arabie  (pn.vis  acaci.i:)  i» 
'imlttntcd  with  Hour  or  riiriiio,  or 
plsTotbcr  inferior i;uiiiii.  Tlie  first 
WMed  bj  agitating  a  litUi-  of  the 
tt  eold  water ;  the  puro  i^xm  dix- 
i4f,«luUt  tbu  Ktarcfa  or  Hour  falU 
Men  of  the  tciwI.  Or.  o  little  of 
'  aij  ba  mixed  with  boilinp  vater, 
>aU,tMtcd  Willi  tlnetnn!  of  iodine ; 
khi  riarcb  or  flour,  the  punto  wiU 
...  ....        .  ■  m ptpfjy.tr,^ 


(See  S,  r.  lnbl>.>  in  cold  wuttT,  and  tlu;  p.isti'  vill  K' 
prtly  colonri'd,  and  mora  or  lug*  iuti:r«nr*.d 
iCll  gi'lHtiuiiiu  I'lots. 

Mncii  of  thi!  wliiti-  gum  arabio  of  the  shup* 
formed  by  blcncliing  (turn  ^uc)^],  by  whiit 
called  '  rtfciotto's  \vtKee».'    The  (jum   is 
diiuolTed  it)  wati-r,   and  anlpbamiu  acid  f;iH 
paaied  tbttjiij^h  the    aolutinn.    The  lii|uid  ii 
aftonvards  lioiied  to  cxjit'l  tlie  sulphomiiH  acid, 
"  little  of  which,  however,  itilt  remoinn  bo- 
nd.   To  olitaiii  tho  gum  in  a  itill  whiter 
ate,  earbonute  of  liaryta  ig  added,  and  after 
agitation,  the  mixture  isflltured;    it  is  after- 
ward;)  shaken  with  girlHtinciua  alumina,  ugiiiii  tll- 
lenHl.aad  evapunited.  Tliu  pniduct(uLE ached 
ocu)   i*  very  white,  but  lueks  the  piiutiar 
tougliueaa  ami  adhcuvencss  of  the  bi«t  Rum 

Giun,BaTbu7,   %«.  Moiocco aru.    Anin- 
reTlor|)rodui't,riiBsi^ting  ofa  mixtareofsevtrul 
'  cucia  g^ms.     It  in  exported  from  Miigndor 
iliQust  cvety-       Qom,  Sunn.    A  nilutjoii  of  ycilowiah  gum 

broaf;ht  fmm  tho  ncighhuurhooil  of  Basloni. 

It  differ!  from  tuort  gums  in  being  nearly  in- 

HtluUe  in  water.    The  phint  yielding  it  is  be- 

cl  In  Ik  u  apeciiv  of  Mimora.    It  contuina 

thu  principle,  BAasoBiX,  wliicli  also  oxistii  in 


gum 


;iiiith. 


Onm,  Bleaehsd.     See  Gum  Arabic  (iiloct). 

Onm.  Brifiah.  Sgn.  Dextkin,  Stahcit 
OVil.  Starch  wnvertol  by  the  action  of 
acidi,  diastiiae,  or  heat,  into  a  soluble  mb- 
etanee  re>wnibling  gnm. 

Preji.  I.  Mult  (cruHhed  small),  1  lb. ;  warm 
water,  2  i^alK ;  mix,  heat  the  whole  to  145' 
Fahr.,  add  of  potato  starch,  5  lbs.,  raise  the 
heat  to  IfiU'  r)r  16S'  tWir,  and  mash  for  alxiut 
25  minutes,  or  niitit  the  liquid  hi'i'omes  tliiii 
andcleiir;  it  munt  then  be  instantly  run  nlT, 
and  miwd  to  the  bmlint;-point  to  prevent  the 
formutiiin  of  aii|Zar;  alter  boiling  for  3  or  4 
minntef,  the  whole  muit  he  filtered,  and  eva- 
porated to  dryneais  by  a  steam  heat. 

2.  Ity  cxpiiaing  dry  potato  starch,  in  a  atove, 
til  a  heat  of  about  -luOf  Fahr.  Yellow  and 
inferior. 

.3  (M.  I'aycn.)  Dry  starch,  1  ton,  i» 
mniiitened  uniformly  with  concentrated  nitrio 
acid,  4}  !!».,  (diluted  with)  water,  q.  s.,  uud 
the  paste  iir  dough  is  luade  up  into  umidl 
bri(-k»i'r loaves ouddricdinastove;  itiiiuit 
reduced  to  ciianie  ]iowd«r,  and  expoMHl  in  a 


:  HJo 


ufor 
I  icy   Fahr. 


if  le<l.  and  expii4cd,  an  liefore,  to  a  hcnt  iif  alH>i 
t'£li  Fahr. ;  it  ii^  hutty,  ground,  and  paMicil 
tlinnigh  thi'  '  bolting  machine.'  Very  white 
uud  suptri'ir.  This  pruceu  has  been  patented 
in  France  by  31.  Ileuze. 

■I.  (llnel.)  WaU-r,  100  gallfl.,  nitric  acid, 
i  gall,,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  J  pint,  arc 
miivd  ^>p■ttler.a^ld  somueh  jututo  slarcli  if 
mixi'd  Hi  will  lorm  a  thin  paste  ;  in  two  hours 
tb>'  lii|iiid  is  drained  off,  and  tb<'  soliil  mattor 

.    ,  ___   iamiidf  u;j  into  lumps,  wbick  arc  dried bj  a 

JtalUte  oaijpmiiij  to-fgeotlc  heat  iu  a  utove-nxnu ;  the;  uc  iw*-^ 
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coarsely  pulverised,  and  tbe  powder  is  exposed 
on  three  suecessive  days  to  the  respective  tern- 
pemtarcsof  100,  150',  und  190"  Fahr.;  the 
whole  is  then  Hiftod,  nnd,  lastly,  exposed  to  a 
heat  ranging' from  300''  to  350"*  Fahr.  Darker 
coloured  than  tho  last.  To  ^ve  it  tbe  appcar- 
QXiCii  of  guui  arabir,  it  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  containing  1}  of  nitric  acid,  and 
after  being  spread  on  copper  plates  in  layers 
f  to  1  inch  tbick,  it  is  exposed  to  a  stove  heat 
ranging  from  2-10°  to  300^  Fahr. 

Prop,,  jr.  \Vliitc;  insipid;  transparent; 
friable;  solnble  in  cold  \\'ater,  and  in  dilute 
spirit;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its 
solution  yields  u]  preeipitnto  with  acetate  of 
lead.  Iodine  commonly  turns  commercial  dex- 
trin ^blue,  but  does  not  affect  the  colour* of 
pure  dextrin.  It  is  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary gum  by  its  right-handed  polarization  of 
light,  and  by  yielding  oxalic  but  not  mncic 
acid,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Dextrin  is  nutritive,  emollient,  and  agglu- 
tinant.  In  France  it  is  largely  employed  by 
the  pastry-cooks  and  confectioner:!,  nnd  in 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  gum.  The  French 
sux^ons  also  commonly  employ  it  as  a  '  stiffen- 
ing^ for  the  splints  used  for  froctiured  limbs. 
In  tins  country  it  is  ehietly  used  as  a  fine 
dressing  for  muslins,  nilk,  and  other  textile 
fabrics,  and  in  calieo  pyiuting.  llccently  it 
has  been  mode  U])  into  tear-like  masses,  and 
sold  for  gum  urabio,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
vastly  inferior  as  nn  agglutinant.  See  Dex- 
TBur. 

Chim,  Cherry-trco.    St/n,  F&uit-teee  gum, 

PlUM-TKEE  O.  ;  GUMMI  CEUASI,  G.  PUUNI,  L. 
An  exudation  from  the  stems  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  some  other  of  tho  Rosacea,  It  is  only 
partly  soluble  in  water.  It  contains  CESASix 
(which  see), 

Chmi,  East  India.  This  product,  which  con- 
sists of  inferior  kinds  of  gum  acacia,  is  chiefly 
sxported  from  Bombay,  having  been  previously 
eonveyed  there  from  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  varies  greatly  in  quality.  Some  samples 
are  quite  imfitti'd  for  making  gum-water. 

Gun,  Insoluble.  See  B^soba  Gum,  Cuecby- 
TEEE  Gum,  and  Grii  Tragacantii. 

Chim,  Seed.  «Sy».  Gummi  beminum,  L.  A 
species  of  soluble  gum  extracted  from  the 
seed  of  the  flax  (linseed),  ([uince,  &c. 

Onm  Senegal.  This  product,  which  is 
largely  exported  from  Portcudie,  Sierra  I-iconc, 
and  the  French  settlements  on  the  Senegal, 
ranks  next  in  quality  to  gunl  acacia,  tmd  for 
many  purposes,  as  calico-printing  for  instance, 
it  onswers  equally  well.  The  transparent  and 
light-coloured  pieces  are  frequently  picked  ont 
and  sold  as  g^im  arable. 

Gum  Trag'acanth.  Syn.  Tragacanth, 
Gum  dbaoon;  Gummi  tbagacahttha,  U. 
DBACONis,  Tragacantha  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The 
gummy  exudation  of  tho  Astragalus  veruSt 
hardened  by  Uie  air.  When  digested  in  water, 
it  swells  considenibly,  a  portion  is  d\saolv^»d, 
and  tbo  whole  Gombinesto  form  u  V.Ya«^  m>^< 


cilagc.  It  is  totnU J  sdlnUe  fl 
when  some  change  is  snppoH 
in  it;  a  great  portion,  bowi 
separates.  Sp.  gr.  TSSi.  II 
ployed  in  colxoo-printing,  and 
and  lozengc-miikers ;  by  the 
toughness  to  the  saccharine  hh 

Pbwdcrcd  tragacanth  is  d 
with  flour  of  starch,  and  n 
with  the  commoner  varieties 
According  to  M .  Flanche,  a 
verised  tragacanth  and  gum  ai 
water,  a  thinner  mncllage  thai 
tity  of  either  of  thesti  gums  al 
may  be  detected  as  follows  :— 
of  the  suspected  gum,  and  a 
drops  (2  or  3  to  the  dr.)  of  alo 
guaiacum,  taking  care  to  etir 
If  the  sample  contains  any 
mixture,  in  Uie  course  of  a 
sumes  a  fine  blue  colour,  wl 
change  colour  If  the  gum  tn 
5 J  of  gum  arable  can  be  thus 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  or 
may  elapse  before  the  coloi 
Starch  and  flour  are  detectc 
noticcil  under  Gum  A&abic. 

Gum,  Turkey.  Varions  qi 
acacia  are  sold  under  this  nam 

GUM  BES'nrS.  %n.  Gc 
Vegetable  products  in  whith  t 
gum  and  rei^in  arc  combinol. 
soluble  in  water,  and  parth'  ir 
of  them  f<^nn  a  speeies  of  i-n 
t orated  wilh  the  former  lluid 
gum  resins  are    ammoxiact: 

BDELLIUM,  OALBAXTM,  6A3 
OLIBA>'UM,  OPOPOXAX,  BAGAPJ 
MONY. 

OUH  BAB'RELS.  See  Beo 
GUir  COT'TON.  See  Prao: 
GUNUErAL.  An  alloy  con 
copper  and  9*5^  of  tin,  used  f« 
of  ordnance  (erroneousl}'  termt 
also  those  part^  of  machinery 
jected  to  considerable  frictiot 

HKONZR,  SXEItEO-METAI,  ic. 

GUN1P0WDES.  Thisi^ubst 
nical  mixture  of  saltpetre,  ch 
phur.  It  \a  Koldom  prejnrec 
scale. 

Prep.  The  saltpetre  having 
fined,  by  boiling,  skimming: 
crystallisinq',  is  meltcil  into  c 
then  brushed  to  remove  any  s 
dirt,  broken  into  pieces  with  i 
to  a  fmc  powder  in  a  mill,  snc 
a  fine  l)olting  sieve  of  brass  v 
coal  is  that  of  tho  alder  or 
cnrefully  burnt,  as  already  di 
then  reduced  to  powder.  The 
fined  by  distillation,  and  gron 
fmeness  as  the  charcoal  and 
ingredients  are  weighed  oot  in 
l^ttion^  and  mis^  together 


^ 
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it*  ccntro,  to  n-Lich  numerons  \  Tliis  is  obtaineil  from  tiic  Boiahyx  M;Dci(Linn.) 
thape  of  knife-btodea  urv  nt- ,  or  lilkwnrui  mterp'Unr.  Prep.  Tlic  silknormg, 
m  ftud  llyon  tcvolring  id  > '  wlien  just  roady  to  eiiiii,  are  steopuil  in  utroii;? 
•a.  WhoQ  mixed,  tlio  cIult^k  '.  vioi-jrur  fir  13  Iioius  in  irarm  ventlicr,  or  S 
*  iucorpoTAtia^  mill,'  where  it  i  or  3  Id  cold  wMitliur,  and  Hrc  thien  1>rokG]i  in 
r  vertical  iron  '  mill-stau««,'  lialf,  nnd  ulrctdiml  out  -n  fnr  of  pinuiblc  oa  n 
mtity  of  dlitillcd  vater,  until  b-Mrd,  furniilu'il  witli  sliti  or  pc^  to  hold 
ar«  thorautjhl;  iiicvrpunit«d.  them;  in  tliii  rtaU'  thpy  nv  atli><r(;il  to  dry 
:hu  o^ienition  is  then  prcrised  in  tlw  sun  or  it  varm  |>1ace. 
:e.  wliich  14  next  broken  into  <M.  I'sod  \<j  aiuU'n.  The  yirima*  luay  bo 
ej  by  meuDK  of  *icTO*,  and  '  known  ti  Ij-.-  pi'.iv^  ti  siiiii  Iij-  rcruainj;  tboJ, 
ecd*  by  fVlctlon,  and  the  dutt  and  by  linviui:  11  Ihn'  ^ilkou  thread  han^ng 
'led.    with   proper  pivcaulinii^   from  tlic  luoutii, 

ted  to  about  130'  by  rteam  QOTTA  FSBCHA.  Tlio  iaucri'tc  juice  of 
.  the  Iwiiti»Jr.r  Gu'ta.  n  truii  .;«,v.-iu;,'  only  in 
nu  of  saltpotre,  <!hnrc3Hl,  nud  tlu-  3Iul:iyjii  Ari'hi^iolaKo,  uiul  of  other  spivira 
or  dilTtn-nt  kiuds  of  iiowder,  1  of  the  H:imu  itciiuf.  Tli';  -"li'in  ti  the  jtntta- 
htly.  Ill  'itportini:  pourJ«rii''  pcrcha  tnt  provsa  ti>  thu  di.inicter  of  6  or  I! 
of  saltpetre  U  i;i'uerall;  f^  1  li-vt,  ami  on  Wmg  iiotcht-d  yields  a  miliy 
tbnu  in  the  GovemmeDt  pnir-  iju^i'.-,  irhii;}),  af  ti<r  cx]H)snrc  to  tlm  lur  fVimome 
~  powders  '  it  is  aliont  10£  |  tiini.>,  tolidiliihi,  forining  the  gnttD  jK-rcha  of 
•   '        '   ■  '     Til..  I  toiniutm-.    It  arrivij  iu  thia  lunnlry  in  ir- 

y  Eu-  Tl^uUir  blocks  of  ssiue  pounds  in  wvight, 
usually  cnut^iiuiuir  a  targe  portiou  of  imjwri- 
ti.i  in  the  fiinn  of  [lii'cc*  of  wood,  stones,  and 
carlh.  To  iJTC]iaru  this  crade  product  fur 
manufadnrinfc  into  useful  ortidcii,  the  blocks 
arc  flnt  cut  into  slices,  and  theu  torn  into 
shrcd-i.  Thcw  nrc  softened  by  hot  water,  and 
kneRile<l  in  u  '  tnasticutor,'  tliu  stines,  rartb, 
anil  other  impurities,  beinp  grndiully  wiuhcd 
airny  liy  water.  After  se^'e^a1  hrium  tbe 
gutta  wrclia  iii  found  to  U-  kneaded  into  a 
piaicrtly  ImuioKOncuuii  iiuiiiA,  whieli  is  n>Ued 
.   or  drawn  into  sha.-t.-',  hiuids,  or  tubes,  ns  rc- 

_.  „.  ,  ,  I  J'lVjK,  A\'-  (luttn  percba  'u  a  tonsrh,  Ju- 
st ;  tbe  ;;isins  sliiiuld  be  of  a  '  i-ia-lie  MibiFtniici',  IttromlQ^  sufl  and  plaitic  at 
mmI  glos-ir,  und  the  colour  a  1^1-'  Vahr.,  ut  wliicli  t<nupcrjtiire  t«-o  pivCiH 
r  browniah'-KT.iv.  not  p^ectlv  '""y  l"'  Imily  weldi'd  togcthir.  It  in  one  of 
■eiy  little  plactVl  on  a  pieoi'  ti  •  *'«■  l""*'  insulaf.ri  of  electricity.  Is  iin- 
■cd  should  iustiinlly  vs\.lo,la  with  litriiom  to  tnoisture,  p.nd  reiirt*  tlie  actiini  of 
■wither  leave  ati  aptireciablo  resi-  I  "■'>*h'  aiul  ulknlii'it  t'l  u  Kreat  oxtuttt.  Its  hunt 
■per  nor  burn  it.  iJried  bv  the '  wilwnt-"  siri-  U'lmii,  i'hli.>rorami,  Insuliiliurut 
ag  water,  or  in  vacno,  it  iilionld  :  "^  carljin,  n-clifutl  mineral  nalihtlw,  and  m> 
trc  than  i  to  1^  of  it*  wciiiiit. '  tili>'l  "il  of  Inrwiitiiie.  All  tlie.tu  disd'ilTu  it 
T  rapidly  '  fouls' "the  sun.  tl'uii- "'■"'•''j-  Aii-"rainu  t.i  iiv.  nualyhis  of  I'ayin, 
l^ing  more  tb.-iii  73  of  iviitisr,  ■  l-he  |inrincil  t;nUa  |ii'ri-Iia  of  eoniinercr  iinisiltt 
vnt  iu  rtreiigth  by  sitntilv  .!n-iiifr  ■  "I'  '•">  •">  '*SS  "'  clnini.-idly  pun-  ku!1"  i-wha, 
.  KT.  ranciis  hetwit-n  i-'7:j3"iiiiil  «hieli  l.  iii'iilubli- in  vtlier  nnd  idiiilvil.  and  it 
■  nhii.'  and  a  iei;..v.  r.  ■.li-.  ■^jlu'.lc  in  Iwilins  a'- 
I.  Whitt.  S««.  ltj.i.-iiM;  i'.,w.  '-I"''- 
•.    1.    See     Ui,AsriN<j     I'ltwui;!:,       /'-  ■■    Ti-  '■■  ■■'■-•  •■i:i-:}  _■  iii=  ;':id  y.'.i'--}.    fti> 

w  prc;teiate  of  p'.iliisli  Jiud  «U'n:  i  i"ii1' h:!!'.  I..-  li.'.u  "i'^i.treir  t.j  '••  iiiaiiy 
di,l  lort;  chloraU-  of  imta«.i.  a  ■im'er.nt  i.iir;-  .-'.  Il!..rl.--t  pla-ti.'ily  when 
let  each  Bep;u-:it«lv.  and  uiis  tVm  wariii,  ami  ii  ■  .■!:lul.ili.y  .,f  rle^ivin^'  iho 
wefollv,  with  a'lKine  ..r  womU^n  "'■■'■l  ■!<  iie.ite  !'»!«■.  ...i.,i:-,  veuJ.  i-  it  iuvul.t- 
a«j  be  stanalsU'd  lite  guupow.hir,  =^'-l"'  hm-v  .■;■.■:  ■■  wW-n.-  In.h..  rnl,l«.T  would 
Ue  pSwder  into  a  unatj  with  n ,  '"•  utle/-.  U^-j;ilifn1  niouliliu;,',:,  pictiiro- 
VMdn^ing  the  mus  throairh  a  fram.-and  a  nunilvr  (.t  or.i.nij.nlal  -irticka, 
lll^f  I  -.tr.-  math  frotn  If.    To  the  eln'ini*>t  and  jibolo- 

I.   8m  Bus  (Indian).  ^T.ipher  it  U  of  ^-t.lM.  >"=  as  ;i  "'il;"'"'!  J'" 

i^taii  I-    r     I    r  I  II     r    1      / "'"'  "'""'"  """"''O'  ''>^^"»-    Ono  rf  Uw  wo* 
'inijtrUint  ii-ts  to  whicU  it  Iwa  iwen  av^Ue* 


alllwtTc.     Cnnresal, 
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mlity  of  (tnnpnwdcr  i*  beat  csti- 
"  ":s  ]>iwer  und  cleau- 
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18  for  onclosin;;  tlit'  ineti^llic  wiros  used  for 
telegrapliio  purposes.  Its*  iiuIestructibUity  by 
watir,  its  pListicity,  iiiul  hijjli  insulating  power. 


3.  Powdered   lo^-ood  is  ic'iici 
anil  digested  for  soveral  iSays  is 
the  resulting  liquid  is  filtered,  e 


have  renilored  it  piirticuliirly  vnlntible  for  this    a  synip,  and  set  aside  to  rTTstaU*f 

Pro/).,  tjf*e.  Brilliant  reddiiih-wl 
yellow  crj'sCaK  soluble  in  boiling 
in|^  an  orange- red  solution  which 
AS  ic  cools,  but  resumes  lu  form 
being  lioat«d.  Alkalies  in  excel 
colour  fiuccessively  into  purple 
brown;  acids  brighten  it;  with 
oxides  it  fonns  comprands  ha' 
purple,  or  violet  colour. 

HiEKOP'TTSIS.  In  patkolop\ 
blocd.  It  gouorally  arises  fn)m 
ucss  of  the  blood-vossoli  of  tlu> 
ruptnrv  of  blood-vessi'lj,  as  a  c(< 
ulforntion ;  but  somctimca  it  i; 
uxcejssivc  exertion  or  vxti.'mid  \t 
pletiou,  aperients,  aeidaloiis  an* 
drinks,  and  nuu^ii'.'tuts,  arc  the  usi 
AcctaU*  of  lead,  in  small  doses, 
commended  for  this  affliction.  \\ 
fitanco  is  jrivcn,  it  should  l»o  accoi 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  frte  ac» 
l>revi'nt  its  boinj?  convtTtcd  into  t 
carbouato  of  lead  in  the  sy? ten:. 

Hi^M'OEEHAGS.       Sun.    He 
ILiiMoiiRiiACU,  L.      A   lik^etlias 
blood.     Ijlccdiiij*  may  be  divided 
passive,  and  accidental. — Active 
is  that  arising  from  a  lull  stati-  of 
or    })luthorn,  —  Passive     ha>:Dorr 
LTcnonil   d'.bility  of  the   system, 
blood-vcssel-i    in   particular, — ^j\cc 
inorrhagf,  from   exu?msd   violcuo 
wouudss,  ttc.     The  tirst  pinorally 
plction,  and  the  Si^eond  the  usual  1 
establish  the  ^rcncral  health  aud  vi 
body.     The  bleeding  fnan  wounds, 
should  be   arrested   by   tyincr   tb 
blood-vessels ;  or  where  this  eann 
aud  in  less  important  cases,  by  tbe 
of  styptics,  as  crcasoto,  sulphate 
fusion  of  galls,  comjiound  tincture 

HAIE.  Sifii.  Capilli-s,  Par 
hair  of  the  human  liead  has  continu 
a  subject  for  the  ehist'l  of  the  « 
pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  lay  a 
Xor  is  this  surprising,  rince  all  the 
the  face,  as  well  as  the  head  it  oo^ 
from  it  additional  tinish  and  uuc^ni 
'J  lie  hair  is,  imicod,  one  of  the  g« 
iliarics  of  personal  beauty,  and  im; 
some  of  its  principal  eliarms.  All 
all  age.i  of  the  world,  b.ave  bi*cn  nw 
their  admiration  of  luxuriant  asd 
grjicefully  arranged  liair. 

Of  all  organic  substance^  hair  i 
least  liable  to  suffer  spontaneoni  cl 
is  also  less  affected  by  aqncoos  lii] 
most  other  substances.  Hence  iti 
various  branches  of  the  nsefnl  arti* 


l>nq)oso.  At  the  lnti»mational  Exhibition  of 
18fi2  the  (lutta  Percha  Company  exhibited 
one  mile  of  covere«l  wire  perfectly  insidated, 
which  was  hanlly  thitrker  than  common  sewing 
cotton.  (lUtta  juTcha  may  lie  rolled  into 
thin  transjjarent  sh(.K>ts,  which,  1)eing  jjcrfectly 
im])ervious  to  moisture,  arc  well  adapted  for 
surgical  purposes.  Again,  a  solution  of  gutta 
perclia  in  chlorofonn  forms  an  excellent  dress- 
ing for  incised  wounds,  and  a  protection  for 
abraded  surfaces,  burns,  &c.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  collodion. 

Purified  Gntta  Percha.  Dr.  Cattell.  of  I^on- 
don,  has  succeeded  in  ])urifying  gutla  percha 
80  perfectly  from  all  extraneous  uiatttT,  that 
it  presents  the  appeaKinee  of  ivory.  The  raw 
material  is  dissolved  in  a  ifrtaiii  solvent,  and 
the  solution  most  carefully  filtered  until  it 
leaves  on  evaporation  the  gutta  percha  in  a 
pure  milk-wlute  condition. 

GTP'SUM.  Tliis  is  native  sulphate  of  lime. 
Wlien  baked,  to  deprive  it  of  water,  and 
ground,  it  forms  plastkr  of  P.\i:is.  Gypsum 
is  an  excellent  manure  for  certain  soil.^. 


HAB'DOCE.  A  small  scn-fish,  allied  to  the 
cod,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  article  of  fo<xl. 
It  is  the  Oadus  (pfflefiuus  of  I^innanis.  Split, 
smoked,  and  dried,  it  is  connnon  in  the  smaller 
shops  of  London. 

HJQMATEM'ESIS.  In  paihohgy,  vomiting 
of  blood.    See  Stomach  Diseases. 

ttEM'ATITE.  t>jfn.  Hematite.  In  tn/wtr- 
oJogy*  one- of  the  most  important  iron  ores. 
Two  kinds  are  distinguished,  the  red,  which 
is  an  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the 
brown,  which  is  the  liydrated  iK-roxide. 

HJEMATOCRYS'TALLIK.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
and  afterwards  carbonic  acid  on  the  *  clot '  of 
blfxxl. 

KSMATOSIN.  Sifn.  HT.MATiy,  Red  pig- 
ment OF  IJLOOD.  The  red  colouring  principle 
of  the  blood.  It  is  not  known  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  differs  from  the  other  animal  prin- 
ciples in  containing,  as  an  essential  ingredient, 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

HiEMATOX'YLIir.  A  prin(riple  obtained  by 
Clievreul  from  common  logwood  {HcBmaioxt/loii 
camp£c7iianHi»),ii\i([  on  which  its  colour  appears 
to  de))end. 

Prej),  1.  Infuse  logwood  <rbips  in  water,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  130''  Falir.,  for  12 
hours,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
water  bath;  digest  the  residuum  in  rectiliod 
spirit  for  24  hours,  again  filter  and  evaporati^ ; 
then  add  a  little  water;  agaui  gently  evajwrate 
and  set  aside  the  solution  in  a  cold  place  that 
crystals  may  form  ;  these  must  be  washed  in 


rectified  spirit  and  dried. 

2,  Digest  powdered  bard  extract  o?  Vogvjoo^V    'Y!\i<i  ^T<i»&r;^l\!c^\i  o£  the  hair  of 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  proceed  as  \ast.  \w<^«^T^^«\i>i\^  q1  \\.%  ^x»»iQs^^ 
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xr  of  tbc  DtiDMt  imporUum: 
gSnic.      In  otber  porta  of  thin 

ivfcrreil  to  ita  mann^meDt 
mditioia,  but  a  few  obeerra- 
ledbeK. 

UT  u  tn  «  wcatly  itatc,  anil 
or  grown  fcfUy,  froqaently 
M  found  of  the  grcatrot 
iranpnuent  of  the  h>in  oi 
■odj,  it  might  be  inferred  tlut 
'  exrit(>  attt^Dtlon;  but  tliitt  is 
we  are  ti>  judge  by  tliv  careful 
a  which  the  niihjcct  hiu  girtti 
-tnbei  are  not  placed  pcrpen- 
obliqnelj-,  in  tlu!  HkiD ;  hence 
T  the  hiiin,  after  their  esciipe 

is  in  the  nino  ti^aw  ineUoed 
fiwe;  and  tlie  'act'  iif  the  Imir, 
■ja  thp  point,  i)  piverocd  by  a 
as  that  which  nfjulates  any 
londaiy  vital  fimctioiiR.  Thnii, 
le  biur  radiates  fniui  n  ninglc 
B,  to  erer;  part  of  the  circntu- 
g  a  centle  iwcep,  behind  to- 
,  and  iD  front  to  the  rig:bt. 
f  tlua  sweep  i>  naturally  indi- 
ads  of  eliildrcD,  nnd  is  thnt  in 
r  ii  turned."  (Enu.  Wilson.) 
IS  on  tlie  foeo  ond  other  parts 
in  making  our  toilet,  this  nutii- 
it  of  the  hair  slmuld  be  iob-r- 
little  ■•  poaiibli'.  Combing  it 
n  an  opposilc  directiuu  to  that 
[all;  urames,  is  hifchly  preju- 
•tthy  growth,  and  if  ton^  per- 
ls to  itj  premiittirc  and  rajnd 
piactire  now  conimnn  among 
ring  tho  liiiir  from  the  forchmd 
clc  of  tbc  head,  li  of  thid  repre- 

to  our  rfmarki  plsewbere,  wo 
ne,  that  all  the  variiiuA  xjBtams 
ttrenRthenine  or  rcKtnrin^  tlie 
for  their  ellicney  upon  simple 
dmulaiionof  the  skin.  Frietinii 
tiroah,  and  tbo  itse  of  the  ordi- 

pominadef^  anil  «'u»1ie!i,  ore  of 
to  Tuions  advortisi'J  nostruivi! 
ig  or  mtoriiig  the  liair  urc 
at*  or  rubcfacieut;!  nf  mure  or 
w  are  emiiHic.'nt.s  which  ate  di- 

applied  by  friethni,  in  Kueli  a 
1  Nt  np  a  con>iiU-rabL>  aDionnt 

When  ttic  afTection  di-jicnds  on  ' 
irmlation  of  blooJ  in  ll;i'  ]«ir(. ' 
t  often  ■ucueed-i ;  but  wlu'n  the ' 
V  withered  or  decayed,  or  the 
tlenuatMl,  the.  rCHtorAtinik  of  the 

mslilitj.      8CC  PALDNEES. 

XZnCS.  UiKler  this  hi«d  arc 
prepaiationi  which  are  used  frir 

Efing,  or  restoring  the  liuir. 
Difaed  in  different  parts  of 
■Inll  brre  merely  nanio  t':if  | 
rii  ladv  wJiieb  tliej  will  h,-j 
hnf  jaHsteBs  swvf  for  leepioff/ 


the  hair,  in»n»tiielic,  and  whiskers,  in  farm. 
and  aouictimoi  to  i-olour  them  at  tlip  ii;imi> 
time,  are  niitin-i  under  Cosiibthjce  j  the  imi- 
ciUginims  prcparatioiH  for  itifTening  the  hair, 
under  Fixaicbe  ;  the  romponndu  for  rcniin-ing 
■ui)erAnou<  hairs,  under  DEFlUTOni ;  the 
ufipIicatioDH  for  tlio  cure  and  prevention  of 
baidiMSR,  undiT  I'ouUAliEa  and  Wahiles  j  and 
tliosc  employed  to  eleaiiu?  or  bcautity  the  lioir 
under  tlie  liuit  two  heads,  and  mider  llua 
DvEsandOiu. 

EAIBS7E3.  Syn.  Trecn-Ri  CAPiLLonnr, 
L.  Tlie  practice  of  dyeing  the  hair  ia  of 
jjrcnt  anti<juitj ;  and  though  not  ho  commouas 
formerly,  it  is  atill  far  from  infrcc|Ui'nt  at  tbo 
preu-nC  day.  Tho  numerous  prepamliong 
vended  for  this  purpoao  have  genemlly  a  basis 
of  lend  or  silver.  Itisnmtli,  pyrogallic  acid, 
aud  certain  ai*trinF!cnt  \-egetalilc  joieea,  ore 
alsii  occaaionally  thiu  employed.  Tlio  fol- 
lowing   list     embraces     all    those    of     any 

Prrp.  1.  Litliarge,  1  part ;  fresli-sUbcd 
lime  uuil  starch,  of  each,  2  parts  i  all  in  flno 
powder,  and  pprfcctly  dry;  mil,  and  keep  tlio 

d  in  well-corkisl  bottlen.    This  pow- 

hc  made  into  u  thin  pnato  nr  cream 
tcr  (for  block),  or  milk  (for  brown), 
anil  applital  to  tlie  hair  (previously  freed  from 
greuie  with  soap  and  water,  and  dried),  by 
iieaiH  of  a  spon^  or  brush,  or  the  (ingcra ; 
ibserviug  to  rub  it  well  into  the  roots,  and  to 
pass  a  ronib  for  some  time  through  it,  to 
eominji;  in  contact  with  every  part, 
must  ho  then  covered  with  a  moist 
leaf  of  cotton  wadding,  or  Foine  brown  paper 
BCTcrai  tlineii  doulik'd  and  well  damped  with 
hot  water,  aud  nlluwcd  to  remain  so  fur  3  or  •! 
hinirs,  or  even  longer;  ur  an  oil-silk  ciji.  or  u 
blaJdiT,  may  be  worn,  the  objeet  being  simjily 
to  prevent  tlie  evaporation  uf  the  inoistnre. 
Arier  n  fmlficient  time  has  cliipsed,  the  {nwder 
may  bo  removed  by  robbing  it  olT  with  the 
iinp.ts,  and  afterwards  washing  it  out  with 
warm  auap-und'WUtor.  A  little  jiomatnm  or 
hair-oil  will  nvtoru  the  usual  gkiss  to  the  hair. 
Anollier  method  of  npenitin^'  is  to  apply  the 
oreiini  or  jw-tu  as  bufore,  and  then  In  keep 
rulihini;  it  ahotit  llie  Indr  with  a  brush  aa  lou^ 
Its  may  1)u  rc<iuired,  occBsioniiUr  adding  a  few 
drops  I'f  liiit  wati>r  to  preserve  tliu  wliulo 
mni:'t.  In  this  way  the  action  of  tlm  dye  is 
fai'illtuted,  and  the  jtToci'fn  cimi'lud.it  in  a 
mnclt  shorter  tiin,-. 

2,  Lime  (shikeil  in  tlie  air),  2  jinrts;  car- 
li-inati'  ofli'iid  ((.lire  while  Itad).  1  nirt;  mixed 
and  aiijilied  hi  the  lust. 

i).  {fitiVA.  OniESl.M.13,)  From  grain  silver, 
2ilrs.;  Meel  tilings, 'I  drs.;  nitric  acldtlu/.; 
soft  water,  1}  ll.  uz.;  di^"<ted  tf^'ctln-r.  tliu 
suiiilion  ii.  in;?  ul'tetward'*  diluted  with  watiT. 
»1  11.  „/..,  an.;  lUlend.  Apiditd  liy  iiii-iiin  of  a 
:  lln"-t*>th.',l  comb,  or  a  ha1:'-«um  lo-ithl.viiHb 
'  t'l  l!i-  I  air,  previrra--ly  «.:!1  cleaned  wUli  =^iip 

,/  water,  .iml  driwl. 

t.  (Aji'.r.sisy  TiMtrrr.E.)     From  nvVia-; 


■TifFjiitiiti'  witli   n   ]>iirts; 


iii,niitl  let  them  itn 

II rf,  tlii'ii  pour  then 
oil  niM,  hril,  3  pirti 


ilM.,  n 


.■r.  I   11.  ..:■ 
tl.i'  KiilW 


iiFu  iin:ill-;Mi11>L'ili>Kii1ini-u  l>><itli-1iiii;i!i,niih 
|]ii'  f'l.Iuliiiii  riiii.  1,  i'IlIut  aloi'fl  •«  lUluiitl 
irifli  II  1:[|1.'  nuLiT;  cur'  IiPill;;  lillicii  to  :n->iii1 
tniu'lruiv  llii'  hkin,  if  po'tfil J.-.  Aflt'r  tin-  1:i|>!<d 
■<f  S  nr  JO  iiiiiiiil.«  tli<>  Sxlntimi  >'■■.  J,  dilulcl 
x-.ilh  nl  liyil  "i  lilii-*  il»  li'.H-v.n-  irf'  wuIit,  in 
ii]>]>1ii-il  ill  llii>  Mini"  iiuii:l<cr,  i-i:il  miy  hjiiiI  i  i.<i 
till- skin  niiirivnt  ly  rnll.in'j  Il:iiii  with  llip 
iiinicr  III'  n  nii'ltlii  niltvil  wiili  ihi'  liijii!i). 
Tli.r  >kiii  U  tlini  niiinip^^l  ikiin  wi:li  i;  liMl" 
u-iinii  irali-r.  niiil  wipiil  dry,  11111  1V  ''"'r  i^ 
urTnu;li>ll  wll  Ii  tlK'  cnmli  nil  luni::!.  I1  iK  Iklli'i' 
111  nviuil  niMiiiii;  it  nr  w-u'liiii^  il  for  11  Tew 
Iionri^  SniHtiiniit  tin'  pfwi'rf  iii  n.-vi-v>cil, 
iind  t1i>'  lUiniil  No.  2  iijiiiln"!  tin-t.  In  lliii 
wny  tlic  rt-iliw  on  tlio  hfciii  on-  iiiniv  ri-nilily 
ramoTi'il.  lint  llie  ilyi-  La  toM  ncniinniiil  tlutii 
wIbii  Hip  nlltir  jilau  U  nili.pti'a. 
n.    (EiU  u'KnYPTK.)     i:i»(intilc«   Xn.  i 

10.  {EE-'■^(■1;   on-  Tnir.)      l^^.'lllbll■■■   llip 


IS,    (Pori.i!E  d'Itahe.^ 
I GW*  (Xn,  Hi;. 

i ;  v!  rrs'lo  jiyroi^iliii-  -■M.-iil. 

■  .viuTiT  lliiii  n-uiic   il    jireiKin 
, I  nuicnl!*  ft-ortWi-ly  ]M>n»liT.Kl) 

■  I  Ailvinc  llii-  «iliil  nnit  trldcli  fi 
.  I  lint  tmlrr,  nnil  ullir  iiiixiu^  Il 

IIi|ntd  wlitrli  iilsoiiaiiiii'ii  orer 
n-rtiflk'd  Kjiiiit,  tim  llMtiii)r  < 
mt.j<l  uiul  till-  ni]ntii>ii  fUtrnd, 
■M.  (HcAvcod.)  Uthanr 
lime  nnd  powdfn'il  utari'li,  iif  !■; 


cnsini.     ('it -I 


iS.).l. 


!1.  (Ilrilui>oiI.)  Llijnor  cif 
iiiKsl  mitiT,  iif  I'lu-h.  I  pint 
ntlpliiirrtii'il  hTiIr.>i!ou  tliniuj'l 
il  h  Ritunli'il.  or  this  wlut. 
1ii|iuir  i>f  ]v>tii«>ii,  -t  ot.;  tc 
'Siilntioii  Nn.  ].'  Xrxt  iliiii 
KilriT,  ]  dr.,  in  ilUlillcd  va 
IhIicI  tlic  lli|nid  '  SdIhIIdii  No.  '. 
name  nmnnrr  on  Ki).  8  ft  II. 

23.  (S|irappt's.)  Kmm  wf 
nilnito  of  fV.vn;  1  dr. ;  hot  vr, 
idled .»  So.  3. 

23.  (TiscrrBB  OP  wALsr 
tincturt-  of  tlii-  iihelU  rf  gnxa 
with  oil  of  liivi  iiilcr. 


HALL  HABKS— HAMS. 


<liy  poor  off  thr  liquid  portia 
le  Kdimcnt  wbich  fornu  the  1I3-1 
X  1,  It  it  an>Iifd  for  8  or  *1 
.  biQTEii  bU  luinute*.  or  lon^'i 
For  thp  flttt,  it  is  waslicd  0; 
•itamiiij>  a  lictlo  common  Mod^. 
lae»  of  the  Lurk  cr  *he]l  of  grtx 
iDcJ    nitli    a    rpoage.      (Piulad 

dcD  comb  nrcd  ikil;  19  siaiJ  to 
■ir,  hot  wo  have  knnmi  piTMiiii 
ita  nw  for  moatbj  nitbout  iny 
A*D^  wcucrin);.  i*rui[iatnri; 
leqct'Dt  conMKinciicc  of  ita  use. 

tight  Co  inf->Tm  tlie  iiMulcr  tbnt 
nosds  wbirh  contain  nitnit«  of 
!  tkm  as  well  nn  tlu-  linir.  Thciie 
removed,  w  Len  iiaitc  reiKiit,  by 

with  tvatct  couluining  h  little 

ammoDiuiD fwc  aborf)or  iodide 
ifolution;  bat aa tliis ii atlmdcd 
iblc  Mid  inconvenii'Dci?,  tbe  bost 
.  tkc  iiM\'<4ity  of  doiD)'  bo.  TIig 
idopt  tbt;  plan  of  nmcanng'  bnnl 
tbe  Bkin  immediately  surroaud- 
a  pmtrct  it  from  tlic  dyp.  liy 
tnipulation,  nod  the  olisi.'mnc« 
ton»,  tbe  hair  may  bu  tboroiigbly 
1  the  alrovo  tluids,  ivltbont  toiicb- 
cnt  Elcin,  1>tit  tlii^  caa  only  bv 
iH  of  tbc  huir  of  tbo  head,  by  a 
.  This  bas  led  to  a  pipfun'mi' 
7  many  to  the  componndi  cnn- 
■  the  colouriTif;  nintti'r  foruinl  in 
b  (tain  thu  iikin.  Tliit  bue  given 
^ithcn  yali'}  iii  very  upt  to  piviwiis 

redness,  but  all  tbc  shudci  of 
iy  tlic  iPTcrarotion  of  silver  src   i 
woptioniibli'.  ;,Pf  ri^OIic  arid,  :inil       Cintre.    A  Kliarp   knife  thcnst   1 

walnnlf.  a\io  Ktain  tbc  Fkiu,  nl-  1 1)0ni'  sb»u1d  bavc  a  iilciisant  imcll  when  with- 
iotenix-ly  .iiul  jii-nuaneutly  tUau  i  drawn.  The  iwciitly  nit  fat  ibould  In-  burd 
rvr.        *  I  und  wbite,  the  h-jn   lliu--eraini'il,   and   uf  a 

ttim  of  dv(>d  l:n[r  U  often  n  nintlcr  1  lively  red.    Those  short  in  the  bock  3 
~  lo   b(  ■ 


Binuingbsm ;   a  dag'i^r  or  3  irbcat  iheaves, 

forChwtiTf  Ilibcnibi,  for  Dablin;  castle  .ind 

lion  for  Edinbnrsb;  iMstlo  with  3  whips  for 

Eietcr,-  trco  und  jsnlmou  witb   a  iiii~  in  its 

mouth,    for    tllari^iinr ;    leoianl's    head,    for 

London ;    3  nutle<s   for  Seirc-astLvon-Tynu  ; 

a  crown,  for  tibeflictd;  uul  five  lious'  beads 

and  a  ivosii,  fiir  York. 

The  Dnty  Mark  h  tbc  head  of  tlio  Sovc- 

:(pi,  Hbowio);  that  tbc  duty  U  paul, 

Tbc  Date  Mark  U  a  lG[(i>r  of  the  alpliabct, 

lii-b  i-nriCB  pviry  year,  and  with  tbc  diRcrcnt 

companies,  thnai  the  Gold^mitb'g  Company  of 

Lonilon  bavc  mted  from  1716  to  17^5  lioman 

capital  letters:    Irom    17BfJ  to   1776,    Bmnll 

lioman  hftturg;  from  1776  to  1703  old  Eiig- 

luih  letters ;  from  1706  to  1815,  Uoman  capiUiI 

Icttcn.  from  A  to  U,  omitting  J;  from  IKIG 

to  1835,  small  Itoinan  letter*,  a  to  u,  omitting 

Oom  183G,  old  Kngli^  tettcra. 

Tbe  Ijtaiidard  Hark  lor  ^Id  is,  for  Kufrland, 

lioujKUNint;  Edinhnrprb,  a  thistle;  Glungow, 

lion   mmpaiit;    Irebuid,   a   harp   crowned. 

For  silver,  a  ltf;urc  of  BritannLi.    If  under 

!  carati,  gokl  bas  tho  fi);ures  IS. 

The  Slaunfaetui-er's  Atari:  U  the  initrati  of 

till-  maker,  us  S.  11.,  W.  T.,  C.  E.,  &c. 

HAL'OOENS.  hi  rhfmutiy,  a  name  given 
by  llcrzi'Iius  to  chlurioi',  bromine,  iodine,  ami 
iluorine.  Tbesc  elcuicnCH  nnitc  with  metals  to 
form  compounds  calk-d  '  haloid  salts.' 

HAMS.  Them  ure  usuiilly  prepared  from 
tbc  legs  of  bacon  fiiia,  hut  tbofe  of  tbc  sbccp 
an:  also  auinctiinea  used  for  tbe  same  pnrpOHe. 
SUOKEU  iiAJl  i:<  clron~  eating,  and  rather  fit 
'iir  u  rcli^b  than  for  diet,  and  shonhl  be  pnrti. 
'ubrly  avoidcil  by  thi-  dyspe])tic  aiul  by  eon. 


X  tn  medico-U'Sal  rCiiearcli. 


iUtet  may  be  nbon'u  by  di^'itiiif; 
.  a  littk'  weak  chlorine  water  or 
;  icid,  when  tbc  rcsnltin;;  chloride 
ij  b«  dinEcilved  nnt  with  lioour  of 
Bd  nliniitttd  to  tbc  usiuil  tests. 
Bin);  lead,  when  digested  in  dibitc 
(irat  a  iiolDti')n  of  iiilriit<'  of  leail, 
brn   it  is   nudily    ilelift'tL      Si'ii 

weiiiog  comi'Ounil*  arc  for  dyeinj{ 
(knman);  bornr-liair,  bristl•1^  &c^ 
od  hair,  may  lit  readily  i-ti'iiicd  by 
m  in  any  i.f  tlif  ordinary  liijnid 
I  npcrially  tliosc  emplnyed  for 
dk.     See    I'osUADES,    W 


>  best. 


Coring.  An  ordinary  sized  ham  nsjuirca 
nearly  Uiree  wc<'ks  if  wet  Baited,  and  about  a 
mniitli  if  dry  salted,  tn  cure  it  perrcctly.  At 
tlH'  cx^Hration  of  this  time  they  aro  ready 
for  amokmp.  McnoN  UAXS  iJioukl  not  lie  in 
pickle  longer  Ikiu  Vi  iir  11  day:<. 

Gioking.  lluDis  bbould  Iw  put  into  tlio 
w.ttcr  iiihl,  and  hboidd  lie  p~jdually  Iiented. 
A  h:im  iif  l\  Xiif,  will  tike  about  4  luinri^  0110 
i.f  It;  ll-s.  will  lake  .]<  hours,  niul  one  of 
■in  lliii,  aliDut  SJ  booN,  todreu  it  pmperly. 
"  ]  r  it  is  an  old  bam,  it  should  be  tftiked  for 
12  tiuan  iireTiiiUBly."    (Soyer.) 

Pft*.    Jlost  gniecn  and  dcalcnt  in  humi 
(■ncln!ii»  tbem,  alter  lieing  smoked,  in  canvas, 
fiir  llir>  pir|>o>e  nf  defending  them  from  tlia 
LUZ8.     Tbc    'Uail  3Iarks'    on   atlack-i  of  Uie  little  inw'et,  the  2>rrjwj/r»  ?«r- 
"  nlver  not  only  inform  us   d'lrius,  wbich,  by  laying  ita  epgii  iu  thcm,soon 
t  fomish  OS  with  otbcr   lllli  tln'in  wilhits  liirviiioruiaj^,;ot;;.  This  trou- 
_  I.  hlesi.iuc  .lud  eiiivnsivc  proctE-H  may   lio  nlto- 

(pnper)  denotei  tbo  place  j ^I'tbor  iiijNsisedeii  hy  tbu  use  of  p<{Ta\igni!Qtu 
'~'~'  Mil  tacbor,  for  jaciii,  applicil  hjr  mcuUB  of  ftpMnt^i^tnAk. 
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HANDS-HEADACHE. 


HANDS.     DlHy  nnd  coarse  Innd.s  are  no  I     HARHALIHE.      Stfn,     H 
ess  the  innrkfl  of  slotlifulncss  and  low  breed-   alkaloid,  forming^  ydiow-bro* 


ill*;,  than  clean  and  delicate}  hands  are  those  of 
cleanliness  and  p^ontility.  To  promote  the 
Foftnoss  and  whitoncsn  of  the  skin,  mild  emol- 
lient Boaps  or  thoRO  abounding  in  oil,  should 
alone  he  used,  by  which  means  ciiiPB  and  chil- 
blains will  generally  be  avoided.  Tlie  coarse, 
strong  kinds  of  soap,  or  those  abounding  in 
alkali,  should  for  a  like  reason  bo  rejected,  ns 
they  tend  to  render  the  skin  rough,  dry,  and 
brittle.  The  immersion  of  the  hands  in  alka- 
line lyes,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a 
like  effect.  When  the  hnnds  are  very  dirty,  a 
little  good  sofb  soap  may  be  used  with  warm 
water,  which  will  rapidly  remove  oily  and 
grt'nsy  matter.  Fruit  and  ink  stains  may  be 
token  out  by  immersing  the  handa  in  water 
slighly  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid  or  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  to  which  a  little  pearl- 
ash  or  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added;  ob- 
serving afterwards  to  well  rinse  them  in  clean 
water,  and  not  to  touch  them  with  soap  for 
some  hours,  as  any  alkaline  matter  will  bring 
back  the  stains,  after  their  apparent  removal 
by  all  the  above  substances,  except  the  last, 
llic  use  of  a  little  chloride  of  lime  and 
warm  water,  or  Gowland's  lotion,  imparts  a 
delicate  whiteness  to  the  skin  ;  but  the 
fonncr  should  l)e  only  occasionally  used,  nnd 
should  be  well  washed  off  with  a  little  cicau 
water  to  remove  its  odour.  Glycerine  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  renders  the  skin 
soft,  white,  and  fiupi>le.  The  use  of  a  little 
sand  or  powdered  pumice  stone  with  the  soap, 
will  generally  remove  the  roughness  of  the 
skin  frequently  induced  by  exposure  to  cold. 
The  hands  may  be  preservi-d  drj-,  for  delicate 
work,  by  nibbing  a  little  club  moss  (lycopo- 
DRtm),  in  fine  jxiwder,  over  theiu.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  substance  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  a  basin  of  water  will  permit  the 
hand  to  bo  plunged  to  the  Iwttom  of  the  basin 
without  its  becoming  wet. 

HANG'IKG.  In  ciises  of  suspended  anima- 
tion from  hanging,  the  assistance  must  be  prompt 
and  energetic.  The  body,  on  its  discovery, 
should  bo  instantly  reliev(»d  from  the  state  of 
suspension  and  all  pressure  about  the  throat. 
Tlic  remedial  treatment  (^hiellv  consists,  in  the 


severer  cases,  in  cupjting  the  temples  or  open 

ing  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  relieving  the  i  iiKMlCBANii.  The 
head  of  the  blood  which  is  accumulated  in  its 
superficial  veins  in  consi'quenct;  of  strangula- 
tion. When  the  bodv  is  cold,  friction,  and 
the  other  means  used  for  restoring  the  animal 
heat  in  drowned  persons,  should  be  resorted 
to.    See  Asphyxia  and  Drowning. 

HARDlSrESS.  Compactness;  solidity;  the 
power  of  resisting  abrasion.  Mineral  sub- 
stances are  frequently  distinguished  and  iden- 
tified by  their  relative  hanlness.  This  is  as- 
certained  by   their   power  to  scratch   or  Ix? 

scratched  by  one  another.    A  valuable  tabic -w^-«^«  ««,,««,  .^ 

on  this  subject  will  be  found  \u  tVvc  wi^lAvi  ou\  V\\\\i^  i^s^xA.  \^ca.\.^f\diiui3««L<« 
Qgiig^  ^  o^^  '^T^  ^sS^SA  t:sx«  ^dcA  ^I^bni 


covered  in  the  seeds  of  i% 
It  l^as  a  bitter  astringent  » 
Bolublo  in  alcobol,  and  form 
salts  with  the  acids.  It  Ins 
a  yellow  dye.  By  oxidation 
compoond  (harmine),  which  i 
red  dye-staff,  easily  preptr 
The  seeds  are  produced  abimd 
Russia. 
HABITESS  POLISH.  See 
HABTS1S0SH.      ^yii.     O 

CEETISTUaf,   CORKIT   (Pb.   L.), 

of  the  CervH*  elepha^*  (Ph.  I 
Burnt  HartshoriL     Sy%.  d 

L.),  CORNU  CESYI   rSTTM,   L 

1836.)  Bum  pieces  of  harts 
fectly  white,  then  grind  and 
the  same  way  as  directed  for ; 

Oht.  Rnely  jiowdered  boi 
sold  for  burnt  hartshorn,  and 
the  same  properties.    Dote. 
more,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  in  r 

Hartshorn   Shavings.     5^ 

SASFINGS;    RaSUBA   COBITU  i 

c.  c,  L.  Obtained  from  the 
in  water,  it  yields  a  nutritive 
straw- plait  workers  to  stiffen 
IIATCH'ING.  Se«»  I>crBA 
HATS.  Those  should  be  c 
a  short,  smooth,  fine  nap,  ai 
colour;  and  sufficiently  elast 
nary  wear  and  tear,  without  b 
way.  The  hat  drfsh  for  dAJ 
made  of  soft  hairs,  but  a  stiffc 
employed  occasionally,  to  Liy 
antl  close.  Grease  may  be  re 
of  porous  brown  paper,  and 
hot  iron. 

HEAD'ACHE.  S(fn.  CsFHi 
pathologiit  pain  in  the  head.  ' 
this  very  generjil  complniut  art 
io  re<|uire  any  des4Tiption.  A 
thologists,  headache  arises  eit 
pathy  with  the  stomach  and  ch; 
fonning)  viscera,  or  fwm  a 
haustion  of  the  jjower  of  the  e 
former  may  be  CiUkHl  sympatd 
and  the  latter  >'Eiivou8  head 
attiicks  only  one  side  of  the  1 

treatmci 
form  should  consist  in  restoi 
action  r)f  the  stomaclu  by  th( 
of  aperients,  and  by  the  use 
and  exercise;  or  when  tliat 
loaded  wit))  undigested  food,  b 
of  an  emetic.  For  this  purp 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  t 
of  warm  water,  which  will  g 
the  stomach,  cs])ecially  if  its  a 
by  drinking  copiously  of  warm 
ache  is  a  common  accompanim 
tloii  aud  stomach  disease,  an 


HEA.D1NG— H ISMLOCK. 
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iwrA  Ixy  ncrroiu  tnnics  iind  nil. 
*1e,  cucarilla.  calumba,  and  p:^n- 
.  untnoTua,  ether,  and  wine,  tlu.' 
ite  of  eonaUlcnble  dilntiiin.  A 
ooSfe  or  ■trong  green  tea  attea 
Tm  in  Tcmoring  thii  ipeciua  of 
nail  dflaes  of  Unctnre  of  bonhsne 
a  a  like  effect.    20  or  30  drops 

or,  prefenibly,  half  tli&t  Duinber 
I  ■edatiTTU,  mnj  be  taki'o  witU 
■a  Boodyne,  and  to  indur?  ileep. 
olar  remedie*  mu;  ba  mcDtioacd 
■nta,'  uiBiiulf  (ceplulic),  Hinellioi^ 
MUMtic  Tinc^ar,  tbe  um  of  which 
crery  one  ;  and  local  njipltration*. 
I  water,  ctlier,  rini^r,  strong 
pM  water,    tc.,  all  of  nhicli  ait- 

the  part  of  the  head  nSocted. 
^aim,  or  a  linen  rujr  dipped  in  tlicoi 
on  ioatoad.  Prewura  oa  tlie  hi.'ad 
!a  tu«tl  wltli  adinuitag«.  iiilonce, 
id  repoie,  arc  poweifnl  remedies, 
le  to  every  variety  of  headache; 

of  air,  scene,  and  occnpntion,  arp 
neficrial  to  thoac  remltiog  Irnm  ex- 
ial  anxiety  or  exertion.  Blisters 
Tclj  applied  behind  the  ean  in 
lent  hadacbc. 

1  ia  often  aymptomaticofothcrdig- 
riiUy  tb(»e  of  the  inflaminaton: 
n  land,  rhramatiBm,  &.•:.  In  all 
[nmaiy  diaeuse  eiiould  be  louglit 
ttetnpted  to  be  cared.  In  many 
■ttaclci  rapidly  yield  to  a  few  [Ioscm 
nd  deroctiiin  of  aoruparlllit  rnn. 
Uttle  iodide  of  potnnaium.  Ilesd- 
qjnancv  may  generally  ho  removed 

attention  to  the  boireli  i  nlwrvinf; 
iWr  aetioD,  shonhl  they  roi[airc  il, 
!  of  aome  mild  aperient,  ai  caator  oil, 
ectoary,  aeidliti  powdcre,  Sx,  When 
Italian  ia  very  robant,  blood  may  lie 
leadaehe  in  bed  may  frequently  bu 
tj  wuhintr  the  head  with  cold  niitcr, 
nUnning  the  cse  of  a  iiightcnp,  at 
I  time  preserviDft  the  feet  worm  by 
WMted  foeka  or  ttoekin^. 
Us.    Sjfii.  Beeu  nEADisa,  Ckxru- 

M.    Prtp.     1,  Alnm  iinil  green  cop- 
|m1  parts,  in  fine  posnier. 
■,«Dpper«i,  anj  common  suit,  ei|u:il 


J  miike  their  heer  keep 

e  bmly 
•ormcd. 


I  in  ill  funi-tiona  are  duly  pcrfi 

ni6.  See  Deatoxss.  Ear,  &r. 
tmrui.  Syn.  Cabdialoia,  L. 
nd  pain  about  the  rui;ion  of  the  sto- 
Mnlly  attetidcd  by  >  iciise  of  gnnn-iug 
'i  hmM  ita  popukr  iinme.  F^iit. 
M^  and  cmctation  of  a  thin,  avidit- 
taylfnU,  «ap«dally  in  the  momin^', 
■ — ' — ■  of   tbi*    complaint,  !■ 


eating  and  drinking,  the  use  of  improper 
f[>ad,  and  ledcntary  habits.  A  j^ooiX  remedy 
is  iL  tcuipoonfal  of  carboant*  of  luasnesin,  or 
carbonate  of  snda,  in  a  gluAs  of  peppermint  or 
cinnamon  water,  to  which  a  little  powdored 
ginger  may  bo  added  with  advantage.  Thia 
dose  may  bo  taken  2  or  3  times  duly  until  tho 
disease  ia  romoved.  Articles  of  food  that 
easily  undergo  fermentation  should  at  the  samo 
time  he  avoided,  and  a  dry  diet  bad  reconrae 
to  OS  much  as  possibh?.  Soda  water,  toast- 
and-water,  and  weak  spirit-and-nratcr.  are  the 
moat  suitable  bevemges  in  this  compkunt. 

H£AT.  8i/it.  Cajmbio;  Calosicdk,  L. 
Tlie  cunsicleration  of  this  subject  belongs  to 
physics  and  chemistry.  Much  Dxefnl  informa. 
tion,  iu  connection  with  it,  will,  however,  be 
found  in  tliia   work    nnder  tbe  heads    Ebfi- 

luioh,  Evafooauok,  Exfahsiok,  Rifbibb- 

H4T10S,  kc. 

EEAT7SFAB.  Native  sulphate  of  bariam 
Ssc  Babtta. 

EES'EBm.  Si/n.  HECEBiyA,  L.  From 
the  decoction  of  the  groond  seeds  of  ivy  (Ht- 
dera  htlix),  boiled  in  water,  along  with  a  little 
sUked  lime  or  magnesia,  the  precipitate  being 
aflierwards  digested  in  reetiHed  spirit,  and  the 
filtered  tinctoro  evaporated.  Fehrinigo  and 
sndorific. 

EEL'ESnr.    Sea  Ihulik. 

nELICK}'£AFE7.    See  THOTtiaiUFHT. 

HELIEBOBE.  Si/n.  liLACK  BELLEBOBS; 
HELLEEonrs  (Ph.  L.),  L.  "  The  rhiiome  and 
root"  of  -aHeloi-Mnijej^'fPh.  L.)orbkclt 
liellcbore.  It  is  alterative  and  emmenagogue, 
in  small  doses  (2  to  6  grs.);  and  a  drastic 
liydmgogne  purgntivo  and  anthelmintic  in 
Isrgerones  (10  to  20  grs.)-    Seo  White  Hel- 


I.  Ssa.  Soft  bbsut  of  hbl- 
l.BBORE,  All  odourless,  ocrid  sulistance,  ei- 
tnitted  hy  alcohol  from  block  hollebore,  and  on 
whieii,  aecordias  to  VauiiueliD,  the  activity  of 
tbut  dnig  d(.']icuds. 

HEH'LOCE.  Ssn.  Ciwic  Foua  (It.  P.) ; 
Coxiiu  (Pli.  h.  E.  &  1).).  L.  In  phammcy, 
"  the  fresh  and  dried  leaf  of  tlio  wild  herb 
ConiBHi  maculalum,"  or  Mpotted  hemlock.  Tho 
first  is  nacd  to  make  the  extract ;  the  last,  the 
tincture  and  powder. 

Hemlock  iaa  powerful  narcotic  ocriJpoison, 
occusioning  stuixiv,  dclirjiun,  paralysis,  con- 
vulsions, coma,  nud  ileatb.  In  small  doses  It 
Is  anodyne,  alterative,  resolvent,  antispas- 
modic, and  anaphrodi«iar,  and  lins  been  exhi- 
bited iu  coucer,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  rheumatiam, 
scrofohi,  syphilis,;  anil,  other  (Useases. — Dote, 
a  orJjrrs.of  the  pouder,  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
until  stnne  obvioiu  effect  ia  produced. 

Ilemloek,  whetlier  in  leaf  (conii  folia)  or 
powder  (polvis  conii)  rapidly  deteriorates  by 
kwping.    When  good,  the  powder,  tritnratod 

Ith  solution  of  iiotoHsa,  exhales  a  powerful 
odoor  of  couia. 

of  poisoning  bj  liiKn1(«lt,1iic  to».V 
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ment  is  Bunilar  to  that  noticed  under  Acoimi. 

See  COKIKE,  EXTSACT,  TiKCTUBB,  &c 

HEXF.  8ifn.  Cannabis,  L.  In  boianif 
the  typical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Canna' 
hinacea.  llic  common  hempi  from  the  fibres 
of  which  cordago  is  made,  is  the  speoies  Can- 
nahU  saliva.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  (hemp 
seed)  is  demulcent  and  oleaginous.  It  is  said 
that  the  plumage  of  bullfinches  and  goldfinches 
fed  on  it  for  too  long  a  time,  or  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  changes  from  red  and  yellow  to 
black.i 

Hemp,  Indian.  Syn,  Hashish,  Cannabis 
Indica.  This  plan^  now  so  largely  used  in 
medicine,  is  a  yariety  of  CannahiM  sativa,  or, 
perhaps,  the  same  simply  rendered  more  active 
by  climate.  The  parts  employed  in  Aua  for 
the  purposes  of  intoxication,  and  in  Europe  as 
medicine,  are  the  herb  or  leaves  and  the  resin. 
The  '  g^njah'  sold  in  the  bazaars  in  the  East 
Indies  is  the  plant,  just  after  flowering,  dried, 
and  pressed  together.  Bang,' '  bhang,' '  sub- 
jee,'  or  '  sidhee,'  consists  of  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  without  the  stalk.  The  concrete 
resinous  exudation  from  the  leaves,  stems,  and 
flowers,  is  called  '  churrus,'  and  in  this  country 
'  resin  of  Indian  hemp.'  '  Hashish'  seems 
to  bo  a  general  term  for  the  preparation  of 
hemp. 

Indian  hemp  is  autesthctic,  anodyne,  ex- 
hilarant,  antispasmodic,  hypnotic,  and  nar- 
cotic. In  the  East  it  is  commonly  used  as  an 
intoxicant,  cither  by  smoking  it,  like  tobacco, 
or  swallowing  it.  The  inebriation  produced 
by  it  is  of  an  agreeable  or  cheerful  character, 
exciting  the  party  under  its  influence  to  laugh, 
dance,  sing,  and  to  commit  various  extra- 
vagancies. It  also  acts  an  an  aphrodisiac, 
augments  the  appetite  for  food,  and,  in  some 
cases,  occasions  a  kind  of  reverie  and  catalepsy. 
In  this  country  its  action  is  less  marked.  It 
lias  here  been  chiefly  administered  under  the 
form  of  alcoholic  or  resinous  extract.  See 
Extract  of  Indian  Hemp. 

HEH'BAITE.  Si^n.  Hyoscyami  Folia  (B. 
P.) ;  Hyosctamus  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  In 
pharmacy f  **  the  fresh  and  dried  stalk-leaf  of 
the  biennial  herb*  Syoscyamiu  niger^*  (Ph. 
L.),  or  common  biennial  or  black  henbane. 
The  flrst  is  used  for  preparing  the  extract; 
the  last,  for  the  powder  and  tincture. 

Henbane  is  anodyne,  hypnotic,  antispas- 
modic, and  sedative.  It  differs  from  opium  in 
not  being  stimulant,  and  by  not  confining  the 
bowels;  and  hence  may  be  administered  in 
cases  in  which  that  drug  would  be  improper. 
In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison,  producing  obscurity  of  vision,  dilation 
of  the  pupils,  delirium,  pliantasms,  coma,  &c 
— Dose,  3  to  10  grs.,  in  powder.  It  is  usually 
g^ven  in  the  form  of  extract  or  tincture.  The 
antidotes,  &c,  are  the  same  as  those  noticed 
under  Ofiuu. 

HETAB.  iyn,  Liyeb.  A  name  given  by 
the  older  chemists  to  yariouB  combinataoiA  ol 

'  Bunet^  *  OntiinM  of  Botia^y.* 


■nlphnr,  from  their  brownish 
ai  ^hepar  auHmomii/  *h€par 
See  ANTnroHT  (Liver  of),  P 
phuret),  &c- 

HEBBABira.  [Eng.,  L.] 
SICCUS,  L.  A  collection  of  i 
of  plants;  hence  called  hostc 
garden.  Plants  for  the  heibi 
gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  ci 
tin-box  (*  TASCULuac'),  or  ol 
receptacle  which  will  preserve 
a  time.  Thoae  which  have  oo 
in  their  leaves  should  he  allov 
stalks  being  placed  in  water 
alive.  Plants  with  very  thick, 
or  stems  must  be  killed  by  in 
water  before  th^  can  be  safe 
drying  press.  The  press  coi 
a  few  stout  boards  with  a 
better,  a  number  of  heavy  wei 
stones — for  presdng  them  togc 
cimens  of  plants,  when  all  sop 
has  been  removed,  are  placed 
of  bibulous  paper  (botanica 
being  taken  that  the  parts  \ 
ranged  in  a  natural  manner, 
taining  the  specimens  are  then 
the  boards,  and  pressure  is 
must  be  very  gentle  at  first, 
gradually  increased  as  the  pla 
The  paper  is  changed  ever} 
second  day,  and  the  damp  shec 
use  at  a  future  time.  When 
the  specimens  arc  placed  on  si 
paper,  and  fixed  by  a  few  stitc 
little  gum,  or  strips  of  gumn 
name  of  the  genus  and  spec 
cality  where  found,  &c.,  are 
beside  each.  Camphor  or  a 
sublimate  may  be  used  to  pi 
from  the  ravages  of  insects.  ' 
of  an  herbarium  offers  an  almoi 
of  amusement  to  the  ingeni 
specimens  so  collected,  if  wel 
almost  as  useful  to  the  botani 
plants. 

HERBS.  Syn,  Hsbrs,  L. 
and  drying  of  herbs  for  medici; 
perfumery  are  noticed  under  ^ 

STANCES. 

Amongst  cooks,  several  t 
either  fresh  or  dried,  are  use< 
'*In  many  receipts  is  mentio 
sweet  herbs,  which  consists, 
and  soups,  of  a  small  bunch 
sprigs  of  thyme,  and  one  baylei 
then  of  four  sprigs  of  winte 
thyme,  and  one  bayleaf."    (So 

EERiriA.    See  Bttptube. 

HEB'BIirO.     A  well-knowi 
belonging  to  the  family  of  CU 
of  the  onler  Malacopteryyii, 
food,  herrings  arc  c^  a  vast  { 
large  proportion  of  the  popoh 
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;  liApt,  they  become  atrODg 
ben  apt  to  oSeod  tlio  »to- 
xation  of  ultcd  and  dried 
gm  (bloaten,  r«d  herrlags) 
lent  for  thomaiidi,  both  iu 
1  HoUaad.  Real  Yaimouth 
cli  faerriiigi  uo  faitiilily  es- 
■  ■,  reliab.  Salted  herrings 
dittrctic.  Th«  pickle  wu 
cijr»t«rs,  dropdci,  &c.  M. 
h  *'  the  poor  man'a  Mend," 
\  after  iMing  "deaneil  and 
ead  remoTcd,"  it  (hniild  be 
iclc,  and  the  gnt  taken  out." 
ly  tiO  DsctirtBin  if  a  berring-  ia 

0  the  fiali  in  the  left  liand, 
•r  of   tho  fins  I'rom  the  Uick, 

Tou  nuiy  tliiia  Snd  out  the 
ir.      This  pUn  is  adopted  bj 

A  pccnlior  lubstoncc  al>- 
vrhitc  portion  of  the  rind  of 
,    &.C.       It    forms   crjBtaHiue 

1  odourless,  tastdei?,  fusible, 
61   and  ether,   leu  Boluble  in 

luk'-iip).  Syn.  HiccrPi  Sis- 
L  convulsive  motion  of  tlie 
parts  a<ti'"^'°^-  '^'''^  eommon 
■ency,  indigestion,  acidity,  nnd 
y  generally  be  removed  by  tbe 
■TID  cerminntives,  rordiala,  eold 
i^ti^  camphor  julep,  or  spirits 
A  inddea  fright  or  surprise 
new  tho  like  effcet.  An  instunce 
m  delicste  young  l»ily  that  wng 
luccoa^h  for  some  months,  and 
eed  to  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
ft loss  of  slc?ep  ocenKioned  bj  it, 
4  by  a  fright,  utlrr  inedidncs 
iphntions  had  fuiled.  A  piuch 
m  of  iced  sodn  water,  or  an  iee- 
»  £t«qacntly  remote  tliis  affec- 

XRA.     Seo  Fodder  of  Aloes 

U,  Ad  aromaljc  mcdiratcd  nine, 
A  uied  in  England,  an<l  still 
tbe  ConUncnt. 

Ann  lod  Canary  wine,  of  cacli,  12 
Don,  2  01.;  white  canclla,  i  oz.-, 
EEbticg,  ginger,  and  f^laugul,  or 
rf  tub,  1  dr. ;  hmise  the  spites, 
Km  in  the  wine  for  tliree  or  four 
,  sud  odd  of  lump  ungnr,  2i  Ibd. 
t  Unt.  HC,U,NOr  Sya.  Aci- 
mm,  L.  A  cumpound  discovered 
tlM  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  nnd 
iTMi,  io  which  it  exists  as  hippM- 

neoitnte  bcsh  covf'a  urioc  by  n 
BiioBt-j^it*  bulk, filter  from 
fti  Sqdd  with  excels  of  hydio- 
l  ai  Mt  tt  ande  to  crystalliu'. 
fcdsBid  br  ndiasolrii 
I  «tf  hwfiiMi  Jt  with 


charcoal,  or  with  n 
with  some   bydroe! 

06*.  Hippuric  aeid,  when  pure,  forms 
long,  slender,  milk-wbitc,  squiire  prisms  ;  it  is 
soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold  water  ;  it  also 
dissolres  in  hot  aleohol.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  benzonta  of  am- 
monia, and  l>enEonitrile,  with  a  coaly  residue 
The  nrine  of  horse*  or  cows,  left  to  itself  for 
some  time,  or  evaporated  at  a  boiling  temj)era. 
ture,  yields  not  a  tr«c3  of  hippuric  acid,  hut 
only  benzoic  acid.  Nitric  acid  nnd  hot  <nl  of 
vitnol  convert  it  into  benzoic  acid.  Biuting 
hydrochloric  acid  cnnvcrts  it  into  benzfric  acid 
and  glycocoll.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts, 
which  arc   colled  hippnrates.     See  Ueszoio 

KEFS.     Sy».  Uefs;  BosACASiXA(Ph.L.). 

The  fresh  fruit  of  the  dog  rose  (Soia  canina), 
or  wild  briar.      Uied  to  mnko  a  conserve, 

HOLXANDS.     5^11.    Gessfa,  SoBiEDiir, 

HOLLAKDS    QIS,    DUTCD    O.        PTtp,      1.  Tho 

materials  employed  in  the  distilleriea  of  Schie- 
dam, in  tbe  preparation  of  this  eicellent  spirit^ 
are  2  parts  of  tbe  best  niunaltcd  rye  and 
1  port  of  malted  bigg,  reduced  to  tbe  state  of 
coarse  meal  by  grinding.  About  a  barrel 
(3S  galls.)  of  water,  at  a  tempemturc  of  from 
163=  to  16S=  Fahr.,  is  put  into  the  inosh-tun 
for  every  li  cwt.  of  meal,  after  which  the 
molt  IB  introdnced  and  stirred,  and,  lastly,  tho 
rye  is  added.  Powerful  agitation  ia  next 
given  to  the  magma  till  it  becomes  quite 
miiform,  when  tho  mosh-tun  is  covered  over 
with  canvas,  and  left  in  this  state  for  two 
Imurs.  Agitation  is  then  again  bad  recourse 
to,  and  the  transparent '  spent  wash  '  of  a  pre- 
ceding mashing  is  added,  followed  by  as  lUDch 
eold  wutcr  as  will  reduce  tbe  temperature  of 
the  whole  to  about  85°  Fahr,  The  gravity  of 
tbe  wort  at  this  point  varies  from  33  to  33  lbs, 
A  cjuantity  of  tbe  licst  pressed  Flanders  yeast, 
equal  to  1  lb.  for  every  100  galls,  of  the  mashed 
materials  is  next  sUrred  in,  and  the  whole  is 
rcrmented  In  the  mosb-tun  for  about  3  days, 
or  until  the  attenuation  ii  from  7  to  4  lbs. 
(sp.  gr.  1-007  to  1-001-).  During  this  time 
the  yiiast  is  occasionally  skimmed  off  tlio  fer< 
menting  wort.  Tlie  wash,  with  the  grains,  ia 
then  tninsfcrred  to  the  still,  and  converted 
iiilo  '  low  wines.'  To  every  100  galls,  of  this 
liiinor,  2  tlis.  of  juniiwr  berries  (a  to  6  ycara 
old),  and  about  1  lb.  of  salt,  are  addcil,  and 
tho  wliolu  is  put  into  the  low-wine  still,  and 
the  lino  spirit  drawn  off  by  a  gentle  heat,  ono 
receiver  only  being  employed.  Tbe  product 
per  quarter  varies  from  18  to  21  galls,  of 
spirit,  2  to  3  0.  p. 
2.  (II  EST  Hollands.} 


_.  ^ ,      Hollands  rectiOed 

the  strength  of  21'  llnnme  (sp.  gr.  •3126. 
or  about  6  0.  p.)- 

3.  (Ksauan-MADK.)— a-  From  juniper  ber- 
riia  (at,  least  a  year  old,  and  crnabcd  in  tno 

banih.),  3  lbs.;    rectified  ipint,  U  8^  <J« 

laaijproofepint,  H  gallf.)  ;  digest,  vUh  »St!IAtA<ait 
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fur  A  wook,  nnd  then  express  the  liqaor ;  after 
21  honrs'  repose,  doeant  the  clear  portion,  add 


of   producing   tn   healthy  pen 
similar  to  those    it  is   iniendfi 


it  to  prorid  com  Rpirit,  at  2  or  3 J  ovorj^roof,  90  !  Tlie  doctrine  that "  tiwilia  nmil 


or  100  ^llfl.,  mid  mix  them  well  together. 

b.  From  juniper  berries,  2^  lbs.;  sweet 
fennel  seeil,  5  oz.;  caraway  seed,  3^  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  2  galls. ;  corn  spirit^  90  or  100  galls. 

c.  As  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  Stros- 
bnrg  turpentine  or  Canadian  balsam,  1  lb. 

d.  To  either  of  the  last  two  or  three,  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  ground  cardamoms  or 
horse-radish.  Some  compounders  also  add 
4  or  5  cloTes  of  garlic,  or  al>out  15  grs.  of 
nssafcetida,  with  1  gr.  of  ambergris  rubbed  to 
a  ]>owder  with  a  little  white  sand  or  lump 
sugar.  Good  plain  gin  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  lieu  of  the  com  spirit  ordered 
above,  when  expense  is  no  object. 

Obs.  The  last  four  forms,  which  are  only 
given  as  examples,  produce  a  very  pleasant 
spirit,  if  it  is  kept  for  some  time  to  '  mellow.' 
Age  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
*  cream iness'  of  foreign  gin,  which  u^iually 
lies  in  bond  for  some  time  before  being  con- 
sumed. The  product  is,  however,  much  su- 
perior if  the  ingredients  ore  rectified  along 
with  20  galls,  of  water,  and  about  14  lbs.  c^ 
salt,  by  a  gentle  heat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  alwve  that  the 
superior  flavour  of  Hollands  spirit  depends 
more  on  the  i)cculiar  mode  of  its  manufacture 
than  on  the  quantity  of  juniper  berries  cm- 
ployed  ;  2  lbs.  of  them,  when  now,  being  bantly 
equivalent  to  1  oz.  of  the  Ci^scntial  oil;  and 
when  old,  to  less  than  ^  oz.,  :i  quantity  wholly 
insufficient  to  flavour  100  gallons  of  spirit. 
The  Dutch  distillers,  most  noted  for  this 
liquor,  add  a  little  pure  Strasburg  turpentine 
and  a  handful  or  two  of  hops  to  the  spirit. 


had  long  prcvioasly  been  proctii 
to  a  limited  extent,  iu  certain  c 
mate  medicine  (allopathy,  het 
though  not  verbally  recognised 
to  its  system.     The  odministn 
tosimal  doses  is  an  absurdity  i 
pathy,  however,  alone  can  cloii 
to  this  method,  the  millionth 
often  an  excessive  dose ;  whilst 
decillionths,  quantities  so  small  i 
beyond  human  perception,  form 
doses.      Tills  reduces   the  whol 
homoeopathy  to   a   sjsteni  of  i 
beyond  regulating  the  diet  and 
patient.      *'A11  judicious  pract 
long  been  agreed  that  there  ai 
which  are  best  treated    in  the 
mentioned,   and   in  which  phyf 
harm  than  good ;  in  which,  in 
siblo  physician  endeavours  to  a 
tient,  whilst  nature   cures  the 
that    the   frequent   success   of 
treatment  may  be  ex]daincd,  with 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  pn 
founded."     (Brande.) 

HON'EY.  Svtt.  Mel  (B.  P.),  1 
substance  elalxtmted  by  the  dome 
the  juices  of  the  nectaries  of 
deposited  iu  the  cells  of  wuxformi: 
comb. 

J'ar.  Pure  honey  consist?  of 
uncrystallisable  sugar  and  cry 
charino  grains,  resoiiibiing  jrni 
*  Virgin  honey '  is  that  which  fl 
neously  from  the  comb. — '  Ordi 
that   obtainoil  bv   heat   and    pre 


along  with  the  juiiii>cr  Iwrries,  before  recti-    former  is  jwile  and  fragrant ;  tbc  1 


fication.  The  former  substance  has  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  a  very  fragrant 
and  agreeable  smell,  and  tends  mati^rially  to 
impart  that  line  aroma  for  which  the  Inst 
geneva  is  distinguished.  At  Rotterdam  sweet 
fennel  seed  is  commonly  added  as  a  flavouring  ; 
and  at  Weosoppe  Strasburg  turpentine  and 
fennel  seeds,  or  the  essential  oil  of  fennel,  are 
frequently  substituted  for  a  large  |)ortion  of 
the  juniper  berries. 

Schie<1am  llollancU  is  considered  the  best ; 
the  next  quality  is  that  of  Rotterdam ;  after 
these  comes  that  of  Weesop])e. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Moore,  and  others,  to  introdaco  into  general 
consumption  in  this  country  a  home-made 
liquor,  resembling  and  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  foreign  geneva,  "but  the  palates 
of  our   gin-drinkers  were 


and  possessing  a  less  asrrecubli 
smell.  —  *  English  honey*  is  thie 
from  furze  and  broom  ttowi-rs  i 
waxy  than  that  fn)m  the  South  ei 
*  Narl>onne  lionev,'  chii-flv  f  ruui  ro 
other  labiate  flowers,  vltv  finc;- 
honey'  is  found  near  Trebizond,  in 
Pur,  Honey  is  frequently  adnl 
treacle,  potato-sugar  syrup,  pot 
starch,  and  wheat  flour.  The  fl 
detected  by  the  colour  and  odour; 
in  the  way  noticed  under  Suoi 
others  by  the?  honey  not  forming  a 
solution  with  cold  water,  and  stri 
colour  with  iodine.  Wlien  it  con 
flour,  and  is  heated,  it  at  first  liqw 
cooling  it  becomes  solid  and  toogl 
sence  of  starchy  matter  or  ikm 
proved  by  the  following  test:— I 
w^ater  for  five  minutes,  and  oUowtf 


our   gm-annkers  were   too   comipted   to 
relish  so  pure  a  spirit." 

HOHCEOF'ATHT.  Sifn.  Houceofatitia,  L.  j  should  not  become  blue  with  iodii 
A  medical  hypothesis  promulgated  at  the  com-  i  indicating  absence  of  flour, 
mencement  of  the  present  century  by  the  late  j  Uses,  4^.  Honey  is  nutritive  m 
Dr.  Hahnemann,  of  Leipsic,  according  to  i  but  rather  apt  to  gripe.  It  if  tfi 
which  diseases  may  be  cured  by  the  admu\\&-  '^the  v^^^asation  of  oxtmsU  oA 
tnitioii  of  minute  dosea  of  mMicvncs  ctiyitsAAi!  v«aA.«\«ft\A  ^sw^  >^\m)*^'vbi( 


HONEYS-HOPS. 


COS 


loe*  better  tban  lognr.  CliiriSed 
[irdBit.'d  to  be  ated  in  medicine. 
'Had.  SyM.  Retixed  iiohey, 
;  Mxi:  DEPUBiTUK  (Pli.  U.)< 
TVU,  L.  The  bonejr  a  aimply 
a  be&t  of  &  wntiT  batli,  and 
:  bot  throngb  flumi.'!  (Pit.  D.); 
d  aa  liut,  and  the  soum  ri'moved 
T — it  U  inelted  vith  l-3rd  ita 
:er.  •kiiemed,  itrnincd  tliniuph 
'vaponttpti  until  h  reacbes  the 

(P.  Cod.)  Honey  »  not  to  be 
mat  being  dcipnnmtcd.  (l*h.  L.) 
&ed  honcj  19  lew  a^rccublH  than 
id  hai  loit  tbe  crystulline  chn- 

latter;  biit  it  n  Um  liable  to 
gripe-  The  use  of  coi>]ier  and 
■  implements  ibould  be  UTuidrd, 
nim  a  dark  i-olanr  by  contact 
lerlin-WBTE,  rtonu-ware,  or  wi-ll- 
n  eop]>?r  p-iui,  hIiduIiI  alone  be 
'  Uiffe  realty,  one  or  otber  of  tlic 
a  arc  adopted : — 
•7  ii  mixeil  with  au  eqnnl  veijjht 
allowed  to  boil  np  &  or  6  timei 
min^I  it  ii   tlivu  removed  Trom 

after  beinp-  cooIlhI,  bn>n);Iit  on 
-  linvn  ttrulnen,  Mrctcbi-d  liori- 

covered  witb  a  layer  of  clL<an 
led  lund,  an  inrli  in  di'pth  ;  the 

witli  a  liitle  cold  waliT,  nnd  tlie 
[1  finally  emiiuratcd  tu  (lie  thick- 

c  the  houey   in   water,  ns  Inst, 


«  in  water,  ndd  IJ  Hi.  <•{  animiil 
eveiT  }  twt.  of  bim-y,  pentlj 
5  minute^  iiJd  u  litllv  chalk  to 
•a  of  aiAd,  if  rciiuiml,  ttrain  ur 
vaporate.  I 

[  cut. ;  water,  9  gall*. ;  freili  bnrnt  | 
al,  ?  lb«. ;  limmer  for  IC  ininiiteis  1 
iulk  to  utumte  fnv  arid  (it  re- 
a  otelaHfy ,  and  eva]  unite  us  before. 
(In  pi^viacy.)  A^M.  JIklUTA, 
K  niaor  preparaCionr,  nnw  nlmust 
ij  '»jTOi»'  (srBrn),  Tbe  met- 
Ph.  L.,  iuclndiof;  two  'oxyuiela,' 
9  in  nnmher. 

*  le"ni.      Svn.     SiKL   BOKACrs 

,h.E.t  i).j,L.  I'rfp.  (».  r.) 

Jmd  horai,  1 ;  elurifn'ii  lioiiey,  7; 
iagoit,  deteriivi',  uimI  ronliiit;.'  It 
i  in  apbttiai  of  IIil'  month,  el- 
infioa,  if.  A  preat  iniprcjvenicnt 
nduH^TS  1  of  borax  in  1  of  giyeu' 
aidd6  of  honey. 
fGri'dOena.     Si/u.  Mel  colciiici, 

•  (BtMlvy.]  Dritd  colehiL-nui,  1 
*{1ilUf).  16  parti;  infuse  for  12 
^iMit  uttle,  aud  boil  the  rinir 
**ttt  bcney,  18  pwti,  to  tlie  eon- 
'*Vf-  Be*  CoLCHicuM. 
'%Mm.  Am.  Ue£  oltctsbbi- 
^  'Api  (Fh.  Bmmb.)    Htmcy  and  j 


a   gtronj;   infunion    of  liquorice  boiled   to  n 
pro|»r  connintence.    Emollient,  pectoral,  and 

Hone;  of  Stole  Fem.  Sgn.  Hel  Fiucia, 
L.  Prep.  (Uiini,-li!ion.)  Ktlicreal  extract  of 
male  rem,30gr».  1  honey  of|ro»e«,  Idrg.j  mix. 
In  tajie-worm. — l}ote.  One  half  at  bod-time, 
fullowcil  by  the  remainder  in  the  morning. 

Eonoy  of  Herenr;.  Syn.  Mel  SYiiitAitoCBi, 
L.  Frep.  .  (Bell.)  Mercury,  1  dr.;  honey,  1 
01. !  triturate  till  the  Rlobnlea  disappear. 
Allard  ndib  of  oil  of  elovca,  i  dr.  Propertiea 
Eimilar  to  tluue  of  inereurinl  pilL  It  is  chieHy 
UMil  as  au  R|i|>licutii>ii  to  nlcvra  of  the  throat. 

Honef  of  Ba"u».  A>ji.  UEi.it09.G(PlL  L.&E.), 
L.  _Ffep.  1.  (I'h.  L.)  Drii-dpctaUofthered 
rose  (tlie  leaves  u-p9rited),4oz.  ;boilin);  water, 
16d.  oz.i  macerate  fori  lionrg,  hghlly  press 
them  in  the  liand,  and  strain;  tJien  uild  B 
IL  oz.  more  of  boiling  water  to  tlic  roues, 
inaeerat*!  for  a  aliort  time,  and  again  prcntly 
express  the  liquor;  to  this  add  lialf  St  the 
Rnt  inf union,  aud  set  aside  the  other  half; 
next  oilil  to  Uie  mixed  liquora,  honey,  6  lbs., 
and  evu[>orats  iu  a  water  batb,  bo  tbat,  the 
infuaioii  wMch  was  set  aside  being  added,  it 
may  1)oeomo  of  a  liroper  consistence. 

2.  (Ph.f:.)  Dried roie petals,  4 oz.;  btnling 
water,  2}  pints;  iufiise  for  6  howr,  and  gently 
squeezi;  out  the  liquor;  after  the  impurities 
bare  snbbideil,  dcenut  the  clear,  add  of  lioney, 
S  lbs.,  and  cTaporatc,  as  before,  to  a  proper 
coniastencc,  removing  the  seum  which  forms. 
L'teii  to  make  autringent  gurgles.  It  must 
not  bo  hoited  in  a  copper  or  iron  vl'bscI,  as 
they  will  spoil  the  culour.  The  hst  form  in 
th:it  ciiiiimiinly  ailiptcd  iu  tnulo. 

Honey  of  SqnlUa.  Sg*.  Mel  BCiLL.n,  L. 
Frrp.  1,  Thickelariliedl«)uey,3lbs.;tini-turu 
of  «|iiil1s  2  Iba. ;  mix. 

2.  (Amlwiran.)  Dried  siinills,  1  oz. ;  boilin;; 
water,  ,'  pint;  infuse  2  bourn,  strain,  uild  of 
honi'y,  12  or,  aud  evaionite  to  a  jiroper  con- 
usteuie.     Keiicmblcs    Oxvhei    or    itquiLLS 

Honey  of  Vi'olels.  Sga.  Mel  violx,  I*. 
Fm).  Krom  elarillcd  lionoy,  2  parts  ;  expreswrd 
and  di'jmmted  jniec  of  violetB,  1  part.  Hc- 
icmblei  Kvrup  otWoIets. 

HONXir  D£W.  Si/n.  Uoa  MELLtira,  L. 
A  sweetish  matter  eJL'cteil  upon  the  leaves  of 
jilants  hv  cerfcuu  npbides. 

HOOriNG  COUGH.  See  Wnoopiyo  Coroir. 


Lvi'i 


s  (IJ.  P.),   L. 


■  TIU! 


cutkins  of  tile  fioualu  plant  of  tbe  Ilnmuttti 
Inpttln/"  or  eommon  bop.  (B.  F.)  "  The  dried 
strohihja."  (I'li.D.)  The  hojis  of  commerco 
are  the  strobiles  or  catkins  (icfvli  etuosili, 
L.  AltENTA)  of  tlio  hop  plant.  The  yellow  pow- 
der or  small  Inpulinie  grains  or  glands  (hV- 
mjs).  which  are  attached  to  the  strobiles, 
are  the  portion  on  wliich  thtir  cbarouteristio 
qualiticj  ehielly  d'pcniL 

The  h«i)  i»  tunic,  Ktoinoehic,  and  moderately 
narcotic.  It  is  used  in  diacascs  of  local  dcbi< 
tity  witb  morbid  vigilance  and  olh«  nsnwi* 


mciib,  nnil  KtU-ke,   and  wliicb,  wbett  mblied  I  contact  under  tbaag  jnm 

lii'tA't'L'ii  till'  liKiui'.  iiniinrt,  in  the  griiiti'st  the  wliulc  thtia  arranged  to 
(Irhiii-.  n  vvllnwUli  tint  and  (ttutinna't  rui.']!n^   wntcr. 

to  tin-  hkit'i.  Till-  l:;;litiics!i  irltli  wliirli  tlicj  |  Hum  if  stainod  Or  piirtv« 
ar.>i>!ifl.,il  -(■..mlil  ul-ii  K-  ulrtlp^^l;  ai,  witli- llun-ii-.I-oll,  l.y  a  snlntfoi 
out  U-iiiji  vi'ry  linnly  prrssfil  lnyii'lUur,  andigiiid,  for  the  n'J  i)oriii>:i; 

auito  Kiilid,  tlipy  Koun  Kpcdl  by  kcupin);.  Tlic  I  r^r  tliu  dark  liiviwii  aiiJ  1 
■uMt  fliiTOtin^d  hoiw  an-  the '  OOLSISOS,*  f^vtn  of  uicrinn-  (hot),  or  n  pa^te 
chiefly  in  miiUlIc!  and  uust  Ki>nt;  tW  'wniTK-  nud  potash  or  quivtliiiu',  tix 
XlKKs'  of  t'^LTnham  nud  Cnuturbury;  and  tlic  tlic  last  is  iurd>  tlio  horu  u 
WoucEdTKR  noi's,  ifTOWU  OH  tht  rcil  soils  i.'ip<i*'d  to  its  net  ion  for  soto 
of  thp  vitlv  of  the  Scwni.  ThcM  un<  priuci-  HOBS-D'ffiUV&ES.  [Fr.] 
pally  employed  for  tlui  liner  cIu'k  of  nlvs.  I'r.  SmM  enlrrti,  ai'al^a 
Mid  KL-iit  nod  8u««cx  lu)p«  arc  al^o  iisud  for  platM  ol'  Hardinn,  :iiii'liorii.>j 
ale,  Iwt  have  an  iiifi-rior  colour  nud  llaTonr.  served  at  dinner  tK-tivocn  I 
Tlio  IwHt  hnju  un.'  pocked  in  aacka  of  line  can-  '  Antiflla  rolaaltt'  (flyiac; 
THK,  termed  'pockets'  we!);hiui;;  from  1]  i-irt.  handed  round  to  the  guests 
to  1}  cw-t.  each ;  nnil  titf  inferiiit  qnnlitiei,  in  thi>  t»Viv. 
eaana  '  bnK«>'  of  nliont  donbk>  till*  iilxe.  Thu  HOBSB.  5yN.  KQrrB,  L. 
former  aru  mostly  purcliniwd  In- (he  nlebrewim,  qnaili-nped  lie1on^/i  to  tin/  b 
and  tlio  hitter  by  the  inrter  iireirera.  \Vlicn  tiiigiii^licd  by  a  finale  dipit 
lio]>»  am  oldur  tbun  of  the  last  Reason's  growth,  foot.  Tlie  liortie  cnn  fi^orce! 
they  aro  termed  'yoartin^M,' — when  uf  tho  attlio  pn.'t'nt  day  in  ila  l 
second  season's  uron'lh,  'olds,'  —  und  when  ns  the  so-called  'wild-hom 
three  yesn,  or  older, '  old  old; .'  Seu  Ilnsw-  Asia  are  but  the  pro^reny 
ISO,    EsTHicr,   HcHrLiK,   Lrpfus.   Tisc-   lunf  escaped  from  the  lun 

TUBK,  ic,    Of  all  nnhnnls  tliir   horse 

EOKFEOmni.  Sgii.  WnlTEiioBEBOCKS;  man.  ludepcudeatly  of  iU 
M.iBBiTBiru  fCLaAHB  (LItm.),  L.  This  herb  of  Tinrdon  and  dianftht.  its 
hot  Ion);  been  a  popular  remedy  in  clironie  |  Icntine*,  and  Inncs,  ibmi^h  i 
pulmonary  eompluiuts,  especially  catarrh,  aud  I  thon^^  of  whip<s  gut,  grai 
in  uterine  and  liver  affections.  Jlorehimud  tea  uure,  ix.  Tlio  exercmrnti  I 
(tiiea  lUitiniit,  iNFvei;!!  uakvbii)  is  pre-  inelutUd  in  the  Materia  Mi,- 
pared  by  infiuing  1  oz.  of  the  herb  in  boiling !  IGIS.  The  lleiJi  is  c^ten 
water,  1  {lint,  for  an  lionr ; — syrup  of  hore- 1  and  was  formerly  estccmet 
hound  (btbufhb  UARmii),  by  tnii-Keiiins  the  i  virtues, 
infusion  or  tea  with  sutnir ; — candied  horohonnd  in  jarles  of  a  Krions  rb 
(uAnmim  coHSiTru),  by  raiiiiic;  1  ]>iut  of  |  death,  nre  often  Hci-n^ioncd 


H0B8E  FOWEB— StrUnS. 
fBK.      TluB  tem  wm  fint  em-   into  ui  uh-colonrcd  i-iecid  iiulBtiiiica   i 


!£■  'Watt,  to  expreu 
ag  33,000  Iba.  ana  foot  high  per 
ettectiTa  prenure  on  the  mrhco 
wma  cfltimated  at  7  Ibi.  to  the 
nd  h^ncc  the  area  of  the  pUtoo, 
bea,  multiplied  b;  7,  gave  the 
:  moviiig  prosTue,  and  tbo  space 
f  tliia  TUBtonin  n  minute  gave  the 
tgh  irhich  tha  prefanre  wai  ci- 
vei^lit  mw  roUrd.  From  these 
:ve-powcr  «'a8  eaiil;  calculated, 
[  tune  improTcmenta  in  the  for- 
ilera  and  stciun  ciiginca  increaied 
prenaorp  on  the  piston,  and,  conK- 
power  of  the  engine,  la  modem 
■etnal  powor  ia  commonly  from  2 
frvit£T  thao  the  noininol  puwcr, 
■WKT,  atill  retained  as  the  uuit  of 
nmereiol  calcuhitionH. 
UnSE.     Si/».  AavoiMCu  basix 

rbe  £rc»b  root  of  Cocklenria  Arma- 
P.)  Horacnidiih  is  pun^^ent,  acrid, 
iBd rttbefiicient.  Itia  aLaoregnrded 
tic.  daaretic,  and  antlacorhutic.  It 
fnl  maviticataiy  in  hoaraencas,  eore 
I  tortbacbe.  As  a  condinicnt^  it 
he  appetite  and  assiEta  diseation. 
s  ahreds    (imped  horserodiah),  it 

ef.  Therootof  aconiteor  wotfnbanc, 
iBwbat  rcacmblei  it  in  uppcoraDcv, 
oBallj  been  miatalcen  for  it.  with 
Iti ;  tho  two  ore,  howover,  reoililj 
bad  from  each  other,  la  the  taste  of 
h  i*  warm  and  pungent,  approtieb- 
t  mutanl,  whilst  aconite  i-i  bittsr, 
loar  ii  earthj  and  disajireeable,  ami 
•w  minutes'  contact  with  the  lips, 
od  jaoces,  produces  a  wnwition  of 
■nd  tingling.  The  not  ma;  be  kept 
Mane  times  if  buried  in  sand  in  a 
Honrradith  powder  is  prepared 
I  raota  gathered  in  November  or 
',  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  or  ex- 
a  current  of  dr;  air.  It  li  used  as  a 
I 

CUJJTUilE.  £>■.  OtBDEKiKr,.  Tlie 
oUiTating  gardcna.  Aecordinj;  to 
octicQltnro  diSen  from  ogricoltun', 
tlie  coippanitively  limited  ppace  over 
xtRula,  and  in  being  condneted  by 
boor ;  whilst  the  InttiT  it  perfonnul 
hnman  and  animal  hilioiir,  in  tle1d», 
itenitivc  tratt  of  land  rallni  a  f  anu. 
tB-SICCini.  Hm  HKBDAnirH. 
EAL  OAH'GBEBE.  St,«.  I'nAOE- 
raBXSCMA,  L.  A  opeeieB  nf  ulcer- 
tifleation,  particolarly  I'haracteriaed 
!BctioD.s  nature,  and  its  tciidi'npy  to 
oada  and  nli-en  in  crowded  hospitals, 
Iten  the  moat  triflinfi;  operati'in  cin 
u&Jtuiod  with  nftty.  Under  it 
Uh  parts  BIB  rapidly  dciitroyHl,  nn 
Vl^nm  of  oi^nary  sloaghs,  oa  11 


ipened  with  bloody  ipccka.     The  treatment 

''ir    to  that   noticed   under  MoaTlFI- 

hut  here,  above  nil  things,  thorough 

ventilation   matt  he   established,   and   perse- 

Tercd  in,  and,  when  poaaible,  change  of  ratoa- 

tton  songht. 

HDILE.     [Ft.]     Oil;   a  term  applied  to 

riona  suhatanees  and  prepamtions  on  aeconnt 

of  thiiir  flmoothnee^i,   conaiatence,   or  real  or 

iginary  emollient  or  oleaginous  nature.    Seo 

LlQllCB,  OlL,ic. 

Hnila  Aconitiqus.    Frep.  From  garlic  and 

bay   ieavc*,  of  each,  i  ra.j   olive   oil,  ilb.j 

boiled  tagcthiiT  for  15  minutes,  and  attained. 

Used  in  enr-aclie  and  deafneas.      A  little  ia 

dropped  on  cotton  wool  and  placed  in  tlic  ear. 

Enile  Antique.    Sec  Oils  (Hiut), 

Enile  Llqnenrenae.   Prep.   1.  (DelaKobb.) 

■om  cau  dc  rose,   1  part;    aimpio  ajrup,   2 

parts ;  miicd  together. 

2,  (Des  FLEDBB  d'ohakobb.)  From  oracgo- 
flower  water  and  symp,  a^  Ko.  1. 

3.  (DBTiSiLiEO  From  caacnce  of  vanilla, 
1  dr.;  simple  »yrui>,  1  pint. 

Obj.  The  above  are  kept  in  small  decanters, 
and  u<wd  to  flavoar  water,  grog,  liqueurs,  ic, 

itead  of  augur  or  capillaire;  also  to  perfame 

the  breath.      Other  flavoured  syrups,  for  the 

mu    puq)osos,    are    prepared   in  a  similar 

HITKIC  ACID.     Syn.  Ulkic  acid.    See 

HD'KULIK.  The  name  given  to  •  beau- 
tiful cjtnict  or  essence  of  hops,  mode  as  foU 

A  conccntrnted  Uncture  of  hopa  i»  prepared 
by  '  percolation'  with  wotifiid  spirit ;  the  aamo 
hopa  arc  then  exhausted  witli  water;  tho  spirit 
ifl  removed  from  the  tincture  by  careful  distil- 
lation, BTid  the  u]>per  aqueous  portion  is  skim- 

L-d  oi^  and  added  to  tlic  iufnaion,  which  latter 
is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract  J  the  oleo-rcainous  residnum  of  the 
next  adiled,  mid  well  mixed  in ; 
after  whicli  tiiewtiole  is  put  into  pota  and  care- 
fully tied  over  for  Bale.  The  jirodnct  poasessea 
all  the  fragrant,  tonic,  and  bittt'r  qualities  of 
"e  hop   in  a   higlily  condensed  form.     See 

oi'B,  LrprLiH.ie. 

HUTUUS,  Sgn.  Dtjhk.  Wlien  wood,  or 
wckhI;  libn',  U  expoited  to  tho  joint  action  of 
uir  and  moisture,  it  suIFcrs  ercmucaiTsis  or 
decay,  and  crumbles  donii  into  a  ihirk-hrown 
or  black  powder,  commonly  culled  '  mould,' 
iiLid  to  which  chcmiita  have  gaiat  the  name  of 
■  humD'i.'  In  tliis  statu  it  exisEa  in  fertile  soils, 
in  which  it  a  derived  from  tlw  dccaj  of 
plaiitd.  A  powder  of  similar  comitoaition  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  chemictd 
reagents  on  suf^,  lignin,  &c.  When  acted 
upon  by  dilute  boiling  solution  of  cauatio  po- 
tttSBS,  tbia  Bubstancu  yields  a  deep-brown  so!a- 
tion,  from  whicli  ocids  pri'cipitato  a  tiocculent 
brown  aubitauco  generally  called  '  ulmic  or 
'bumic  add.'      Both   boiei  require  YmttaiT 
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iuvcKtigttlion,  as  they  are  Hupp08od  to  vary 
cxcet'diiijjly  ill  fOiii]H>sition. 

HUV&EB.  Tlic  peculiur  sensation  ariMing^ 
from  tlio  want  of  food.  When  severe,  it  in- 
ere4is(.'8  to  actual  pain,  the  i*oat3  of  the  Kto* 
nmi'li  arc  aete<I  on  hy  its  own  juiects,  the 
respiration  Ix^'onies  less  frequent,  the  circd- 
lutlon  huiguid,  and  there  is  a  ^neral  diminu- 
tion uf  tlie  hont  of  the  hody  and  of  the  Foere- 
tions.  The  return  of  hunger  is  aecelerated 
by  exercise  and  lulMiir,  'and  by  tlie  exposure 
of  the  iKHly  to  a  low  temperature.  Long 
fasting  is  injurious,  more  purtieularly  to  the 
young  and  the  debilitated.  See  Ai'PETITE, 
NUTBITION,  &c. 

HUS'BAND&T.  The  business  of  the  farmer ; 
by  some  the  t(*nn  is  rostrieted  to  the  joint 
operations  of  fai*ming  and  gardening  on  the 
small  scale.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  syiiony- 
mouslv  with  agriculture. 

HY  ACINTH.  In  botany,  the  English  name 
for  the  genus  JTi/acinikus.  There  are  numer- 
ous \'arieties  of  the  garden  Iiyaciuth,  all  very 
l>eautiful.  The  bulbs  are  largely  imported 
from  Holland,  and  are  often  grown  in  water 
contained  in  suitable  glass  verisels  (hyacinth 
glasses).  In  mineralogy,  the  term  is  applie^l 
to  cr^'stullised  yellow  or  brown  zircon.  sSee 
Gkils. 

HYDEAC'IDS.  Syn.  Hydrogen  acids. 
A  name  formerly  given  to  those  acids  which  do 
not  contain  oxygen,  as  hydrocliloric,  &c.  It  is 
still  occasionally  employed. 

HY'DEAGOGTJES.  ^>,».  Htdeaooga,  L. 
Medicines  which  cause  the  removal  of  wuUt 
from  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  Iwdy.  Many 
cathartics,  as  gamboge,  jalap,  ic,  are  classed 
under  this  head. 

HYDRAS'TDJ.  The  name  given  to  a  con- 
centrated  remedy  much  employed  by  the  medi- 
cal eclectics  of  America. 

2^rep.  Treat  the  powdered  root  of  golden- 
seal (IlydrasUs  Canadenxis)  with  cold  wat«T  by 
percolation ;  acidulate  the  infusion  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  lilLer; 
then  dry  it,  dissolve  the  dried  mass  in  alcohol, 
filter,  and  set  aside  to  (Tystallise. 

Prop,  Yellow,  acicular  crystals,  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  wat^^r. — Dose,  y  to  5 
grs.,  3  to  G  times  n  day ;  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia, 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,&c. — Ohs.  AccK^rd- 
ing  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  hydra  $tiu 
contains  berlxirine,  and  another  alkaloid,  called 
hydrastia  or  hydrastina. 

HY'DRATES.  Compounds  of  hydroxyl  (HO) 
with  other  bodies,  e.  g,  KHO — hydrate  of 
potassium.  The  term  hydrate  is  also  given  to 
chemical  combinations  of  water  (H^O)  with 
other  substances,  e,g,  CJICI3O  .  HnO— hydrate 
of  chloral. 

HY'DRIDE.  A  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  another  radical,  e,  g,  hydride  of  methyl — 
CH3H. 

HYDBI'OBATE.  A  name  used  occa^ion- 
ally  as  synonymous  with  iodide,  Sec  lo- 
DIDSB, 


HYBBIO'DIC  ACID  ^a-Ioon 
ACIDUli  HYDBIODICinr,  L.  Ai 
pound  of    iodine    Aud    hjdrogci 

DIKE. 

HYBROrBEHZAHIDE.      Wbita 
mast,  obtained  from  oil  of  bitter 
treatment  with  ammonia. 

HYDROBBO'MIDS.    5^ji.  Bboi 

9ee), 

EYDROBBOmC  ACID.    SmB 

HYDROCAB'BON.    Compoimdo 

hydrogen.  The  bydrucarboiis  coul 

important  series  of  organic  eomi 

though  the  tvrui  strictly  cmbnoa 

pound  compoEtd  solely  oi  carbon  ai 

it  is  usually  restricted  to  compooi 

the  carbon  aud  hydrogen  bear  c 

portions  to  each  other,  and  nsa 

two. 

HYDEOCELO"RAT£.    See  Chi 

HYDBOCHLC'SIC  ACID.    See 

HYDSOCHLO'lUC  ETHER.    S 

HYDROCY^'AV ATE.     See  CrA5 

HYDROCYAir'lC  ACID.    SeeC 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.    SeeC 

HYDROCHLORIC  ETHER.    Se 

HYDROCYAH'IC  ACID.    SeeC 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID.    See  i 

HYDROFLXrOSILIClC    ACID. 

Flitorid£  op  silicon  A>'D  htdso* 

From  powdered  llnor  sjiar,  and  ei 

or  powdered  glass,  of  each,  I  pi 

tratAMl  sulphuric  acid,  2  purts;  mi: 

retort,   apply  n   gentle    lieat,  an 

evolved  gas  (fluoride   of  silicon) 

Decomposition  ensues,  silica  beii 

in  a  gelatinous  state,  aud  hydrotli: 

remaining    in    solution.       'ibis   1 

which  is  a  double  tiuoride  of  sllicoi 

gen,  is  used  as  a  test  fur  bariaix 

slum,  with  which  it  forms  nearly  ii 

cipitates. 

HY'DROGEH.  II.  %/».  Hn 
L.  An  elementary  body  dLscovere 
dii^h,  in  17GG.  It  has  been  found 
:in  uncombined  state  in  the  gases  c 
the  solfaturns  of  Iceland.  Con: 
oxygen,  it  constitutes  water,  and  i 
is  extensively  distiibuted  througl 
and  ocean.  It  is  nu  imjKirtant  coi 
all  organised  tissues. 

Prep,     Hydrogen   is   always  0 
expenmental    purposes    by    the 
of  water,  by  one  or  other  of  th 
methods : — 

1.  A  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain  (a 
for  instance)  containing  a  qoan 
turnings  or  scraps  of  iron,  is  fixed . 
naee,  so  that  its  middle  portion  n 
red-hot;  to  the  one  end  is  attac! 
or  other  vessel  containing  water, 
other  a  bent  tube  connected  with  t 
trough  or  gasometi'r.  The  tube 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  water  u 
brought  into  a  state  of  brisk  eb 


nriwd  bj  tbe  inn,  and  the 
I  into  tha  gai  reeeirer. 
fid  (oil  or  litriol),  diluted 
itn  bulk  of  wkter,  it  poured 
ic  (or  acrkpe  of  inm),  placed 
bottle ;  bydnigen  u  evolved 

e  moat  (KmreiueDt  method  of 
>Seii.  and  the  one  luoill; 
boratorj.  To  ennue  the  ga» 
»,  diBtilled  line  ii  emplojed, 
■■■ed,  flnrt  thren^h  a  coneen- 
f  pure  pota«ai  then  throagh 
utrata  of  rilver,  uid,  laatlj, 
il  of  Titriol  or  over  fragmenta 
emleimn.  When  hjrdragcD  is 
nkde  unc,  it  htm  a  ilight  imcll  j 
iton,  ita  odour  i*  often  ttroDg 

■  I  oolourleei;  tuteleu;  odonr- 
;  oombiutiUe ;  sp.  gr.  "OeSSS, 
ll(bt«r  than  oijgea  gaa,  and 
tf  tbui  Htnuwpheric  air.  100 
1  eO'  Fmhr.  and  30  inches  of 
wcigfa  2-1371  (uj  2-14)  gn. ; 
6-S  incbes.  It  i»  very  readily 
1^  ■  red-hot  wire.  Ic  boms 
J  Tiuble  flume.  Mixed  with 
r  or  oxygen,  it  explodes  with 
»  on  the  Kppnach  of  flauie,  or 
MOD.  One  meainre  of  h;dn>- 
tnunpberic  air,  and  2  of  bjdro- 
xjgen,  are  the  proportionH  that 
he  gjeateit  Tiolencc.  The  cam- 
bngen  and  oijgen,  when  mixed, 
vt  faj  the  heat  of  a  red-hat  solid 
f  tba  electric  apaik,  and  by  the 
img;  pUtinnm,  tbe  black  jiowder 
clean  pUtinnm  foil,  and  Mine 
CM.  A  jet  of  hydrogen  bamC  in 
or  a  jet  of  tbcDC  gases  (mixed) 
lir,  with  proper  pn-caulione,  pro- 
t  intenie  heat.  Water  ubsorhs 
ralnme  of  hydrogen, 
a  Kcogniaed  by — its  ciirnliutti- 
Mle  cdmiT  of  iCa'lhime  ;— proiliu^- 
qeheohDnit  in  air  or  oiyycii  -,— 
I  the  flame  of  otber  budti'H ; 
tiac  Then  miied  with  Imlf 
■nti^aad  Arcd. 

i  Pare  and  Doeombined  hydrogen 
IqhI  m  the  arti.  Inhuktiions  of 
T,  been  oeenaiooally  used 
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pnipoM.  On  its  property  of  inflaming  in  con- 
tact with  ipongy  pUtinnm  ii  arranged  Uis 
popular  litUe  iortniment  for  tbe  prodmlion  of 
inatantaaeoua  ligjtt  (Uobskeinhb's  luif) 
•old  by  the  philosophical  instrument  makers. 
The  chemist  avails  bimself  of  tbe  great  heat 
dereloped  by  its  combustion  in  oiygcn  in  the 
"  rmation  of  the  oiXHTOBOOEW  blowpipe. 

Some  of  tbe  compoauds  of  hydrogen  are 
noticed  belou  i  the  otbera  under  their  reapec- 
*'Te  names. 

liitimo"nlnretted  Hydrogen.    SbH^     ^a. 

A»»IliOKlTrKD        HTDBOQBJt,       HTDHIDB      Or 
ABTIMOKT,  STIBiHIKB;   HYDBOOBSIITM  INTI. 
NOWiATUif,  L.     A  gascooi  compound  of  anti- 
mony and  hydrogen,  prepared  by  dissolving  an 
alloy  of  antimony  with  a  lat^e  eiceu  i^  linc 
'-  hydrocblofio  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     It 
I  never  been  obtained  pure,  a  variable  pro- 
lion  of  free  hydrogen  being  always  present, 
burns  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  giving  rise 
to  dense  fumes  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  and 
when  conducted  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  the 
flume  ii  thrown  on  a  coM  surface,  as  a  poree- 
pbite,   metallic    antimony  is    deposited. 
This  gas  is  a  deadly  poison  when  inhal«i.    Seo 
Abhbmioits  Acid. 

Anen'tnretted  Eydrogen.  AsH,.  Sg». 
Ahbenetted   nTDnooBy,   Hydbidk   or   ab- 

AbBIMAMIMS;  HTDBOOISNIUII  ABSEKin- 

[,  L.     A  gascaua  compound  of  arsenic 
and  hydrogen. 

iVep.  ArscEldc  of  line  (made  by  fusing 
together  equal  weights  of  zinc  nod  araenic)  is 
acted  upon  by  strong  hydrDCbloric  acid  or  hy 
lulphuric   acid   diluted   with    three    parts   of 


s  is  produced  whenever  arse- 
ocid,  or  any  of  their  salts,  is 
utont  hydrogen.  Tbeproper- 
ti-il   bydrogtn    ate    fully    de- 


scribed ii 

gaa  is  a  deaiUy  poi^4on  when  inhaled. 

Car'bnrstted  Hydrogen.  S^h.  CtSBONRTTEli 
lllBBOGKH.  Tbia  term  is  specially  applied 
to  two  of  tbe  numerous  componnda  of  carbuD 
and  hydrogen  (caubides  OF  mSBOaFK,  HT- 
MOCIHBOS.),- 

■ -  ■  CH,.  «*.. 


M  namberleu.   Combini 


..  Light  Carbuietted 

MABSU    OAEI,    FlBK-SlM 

ES.  This  is  onen  abundantly  disengaged 
;ob1  mines,  and  its  combustion  oecaHions 
le  feurful  eiplosions  which  are  su  destrnc- 
mud  ut  the  bottiiin 
'ing  stirred,  suffers 
d  witit !  liubUleB  of  eaa  lo  i-seope,  which,  when  collected 
'*<a>Kiter;  with  chlorine,  hydro- '  and  examined,  ntv  found  to  he  a  mixture  of 
';  »ith  Igorine,  hydrofluoric  avid  ; '  li):lit  carbaretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 
pijdrecjanicacid;  with  carbon, '  The  latter  ii  easily  rcmovctl  b;^  passing  tbe 
*. 'V'lnearboni  ;  with  nitrogen,  I  gas  through  a  lolutiun  of  caustic  jKiUssa  or 
**k  Mlphnr,  sulphuretted  hydro-  i  milk  of  lime. 

*  I*  nuneration  of  the  valuable  t  I'np.  (Uninas.)  A  mixture  of  aeoUU  of  soda 
"*4ituiters  into  would  occujiy  |  (cryst.)  and  hydrute  of  potass*  (dry),  of  each. 
!■[*«•  work.  From  ita  extreme  i  a  parts,  and  quicklime  (in  jiowdcr),  3  P"'** 
■  Mkn  said  to  All  balloons,  but  I  i)  strongly  hooted  in  a  flask  or  retort.  The 
"^TiaaiiBl.   mmplojed  for  ^Liy^a^  ina  sCateof  absolntc  puritj,UdiBeDg«SM 
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ill  pToat  aljundancc,  and  may  be  collected  over 
water. 

Prop.  Colourlcsn;  neutral;  nearly  inodor- 
ouH ;  bnma  with  a  yellow  flame,  producing 
pure  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  explodes  when 
kindled  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen. 

2.  Heavy  Carbnretted  Hydn^;«B.  CsH^. 
See  Oleftant  Gab. 


Obs.  Coal  gas,  oil  gias,  and  sebik  giab, 
consist,  for  the  most  parU  of  mixtures  of  these 
two  pr&scous  hydrocarbons  in  uncertain  pro- 
portionsy  obtiiined  respectively  from  coal,  oil, 
and  rei^in,  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  used  for 
the  purposes  of  illumination.    See  Gas. 

Oxidei  of  Hydrogen.  Th^re  arc  two  well- 
defined  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen : — 

1.  Snbox'ide  of  Hydrogen.  H3O.  Water 
which  tee), 

2.  Perox'ide  of  Hydrogen.    HO.   Syn,   Hr- 

PHOXTL,  BiNOXIDB  OF  HTDBOOBK,  DbUT- 
OXIDB  OF  U.,  OXTORXATED  WATBB;    HyDBO- 

OENiE  BiNOXYDUSi.  L.  This  singular  fluid 
was  discovered  by  M.  Thcnard,  in  1818. 

Prep.  (Odliiig.)  A  known  quantity  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or  10 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  is  placed  in 
a  glass  beaker  surrounded  with  ice  or  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  A  quantity  of  binoxide  of 
barium  rather  less  than  sufficient  to  neutralise 
the  acid  is  then  ground  to  a  fine  paste  with 
distilled  water,  and  added  gradually  to  the 
acid,  in  which  it  should  dissolve  without  efier- 
vcsceuce.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  next  added 
cautiou^Iy,  to  preci])itate  the  barium,  aud  re- 
produce hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon  a  fresh 
quantity  of  peroxide.  The  ru[uid  having  been 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  suljiliate  of  Wyta, 
a  second  proportion  of  binoxide  of  barium 
paste  is  added  gradually,  hs  before.  The  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid,  filtration  and  addi- 
tion of  biuxoide,  is  re])eateil  6  or  7  times. 
Sulphate  of  silver  is  then  very  carefully  added, 
vo  VA  exactly  to  precipitate  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  silver  the  whole  of  the  chlorine. 
After  filtration,  pure  baryta,  first  as  a  paste 
and  then  in  solution,  is  cautiously  added,  to 
precipitate  exactly  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free 
from  the  sulphate  of  silver.  Filtration  is 
again  resorted  to,  and  the  clear  liquid  (aque- 
ous solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen)  is 
placed  in  a  dish  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo, 
in  order  that  the  water  mixed  with  it  may 
evaporate. 

Prop.,  ifc.  A  colourless,  transparent,  some- 
what syrupy  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*462.  It  has  a 
metallic  taste,  and  corrodes  the  skin.  It  is 
easily  nisolved  into  oxygon  and  water.  It 
mixes  frecily  with  water,  and  becomes  more 
permanent  by  the  dilution.  It  bleaches  or- 
ganic substances,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  oxid- 
ating agent.  Under  certain  circumstanccH, 
however,  it  plays  the  part  of  a  reducing  agent 
To  the  chemist^  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  its 
analogue,  binoxide  of  barium,  have  been  of 
great  service  as  instruments  of  research.    The 


been  applied  in  the  irtB,ii  toi«g 

ened  lights  of  puntmg^  vUA 

darkened  by  mlphuretted  hydn 

FhoBphiiref  ted  Hyd^resou   I 

BTTB. 

Snl'phideB  of  QjdrcgeB.    See 
I  aqueona  solution  or  honey,    f 


Honey.  2  oi. ;  boiling  wmftcr,  1 

and  strain.    A  refreshing  and  4 

drink;  in  fevers  hoarsenesi, sn 

HTDBOK'STEK.     S^  An 

mCBTBB ;  HTDBOXSTBrii;  U 

for  ascertaining  the  specific  grai 
and  hence  their  strength,  tb 
either  in  inverse  or  direct  pn 
former.  Hydrometers  are  ol 
1.  Those  which  are  always  in 
same  depth  in  distilled  water,  ai 
be  tried,  small  weights  being  ui 
pose,  as  in  Fab  bbv  kbit's  and 
hydrometers;  and  2nd,  those  wh 
to  rise  or  sink  freely  in  the  liq 
come  to  a  state  of  rest,  as  in  St 
&C.  In  both  cases  a  oonection 
for  any  variation  in  tempcrator 

Of  the  two  kinds,  the  first 
accurate  results,  and  have  the  g 
of  being  applicable  to  liquids  e 
heavier  than  water,  but  the  t 
readier  in  practice,  requiring  let 
skill  to  use  them.  The  followini 
known : — 

Baum^'b  htdbovbteb  a 
which  is  very  generally  employ 
tinent^  consists  of  two  distinc 
the  one  for  liquids  heax-ier  tl 
other  for  liquids  lighter  than  t 
first  floats  at  the  0,  or  '  zero,'  ( 
distilled  water,  at  the  temperatu 
and  ea(;h  degree,  nmrked  downi 
a  density  corresponding  to  on 
common  salt  The  hydromet 
lighter  than  water  is  poised  so  t 
scale  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  et4 
floating  in  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of 
9  oz.  of*  water,  and  the  depth  to 
in  distilled  water  shows  10^;  the 
these  fixed  points  being  equally  i 
graduation  continued  upwards 
the  scale. 

'Hie  temperature  at  which  the 
were  ori^nally  adjusted  by  Ba 
Centigrade  (oio"  Pahr,).  The; 
monly  adjusted  in  tliis  countr 
Fahr.  Hence  arise  the  diiscrepai 
in  the  published  tables  of  the  "• 
between  degrees  of  Banm6  an 
g^rities." 

Caktieb'b  HTDBommn,  « 
used  in  France  for  lipht  liqnidi 
point  for  the  zero  of  its  scale  si 
its  degrees  are  rather  smaller,  80 
equal  to  82°  Cartier. 
FahBBHBBIT'B  HTDROVBTn 

oflly  life  to  which  binoxide  of  Vi'^fdro^n  Yk8A\\ic?^<Qm\MiS\«'w^^  %.  qcwBuftiee^ 


BTDBOHETBT— HTDROPHOBU. 
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6   middle,   or  hilf-lmgth  of 

BgaMbed  bj  a'Aoe  line  wtohi 

nuDviit   ereij  diTuian  of  the 

axul   it   u   immened  i 


I  tlie  part  immened  U 
BC  ma^itode,  ind  tbe  whole 
Fdronuiter  li  known,  tbis  lut 
I  tlie  weigbta  Id  the  djih,  wiU 
wcngbt  of  floid  diipUred  bjr 
■•  all  writen  on  hydroitatica 
wrdingly,  the  ip.  gnnties  for 
M  at  the  tablM  will  be  bad  by 

we^m  of  Ikt  ifdnmrier  and 
iJmMlrd  ■■  dUlUUd  tnatrr,  iato 
I,  BO  ia  the  mlioli  icrigil  wA«» 
otkrr  finid,  to  the  nnmbrr  ex- 
ijle  grarily. 

I  AUXIHOLOXEITB  il  nwd  t41 
itreogth  of  ipiritnous  liqaon. 
licmtea  on  the  rtem,  th«  per- 
lute  alcnhol  in  the  Liquid  eia- 
nigitial  fiperimenti  of  Gay- 
beni  made  on  liquidi  at  a  t«D- 
FaliT.,mll  eumpieaeiamiDcdby 
tCT,  mQit  either  be  brought  to 
re  prerimu  to  bein|;  Ic*ted,  or  a 
>  in  the  «lren|^h  foand. 
I  HTDBOVETBB  it  coDitructed 
indple  ai  Fahrenheit'!.  It  hui, 
he  imall  diifa  for  weif(hta  abova, 
tedicd  below,  fbr  balding  any 
■e  wright  in  water  is  required, 
tedded  for  taking  the  sp.  gr.  of 

nsiiintETlB  Tcaemblea,  for  the 

DWWiTxa  ii  that  ailnpted  by 
rathoritiea  in  England  Tar  ascer- 
rangth  of  ipiiits,  and  has  beeu 


MtihliihmeDta  of  ScotUuJ,  and 
of  England.  According  lo  thia 
Ml  to  1000  or  the  ap.  gr.  uf  diB- 
ud  each  degree  ia  equal  tv  '(K)5 ; 
nltipljing  thia  nDinltrr  by  the 
ligMi  marlied  on  the  scale, 
'i  tha  real  apecifle  gmTJl;  id  ob- 

ranetera,  nnleH  manufactured 
IN  and  akill,  merely  afford  np- 
vUi,  but  which  are  Devurtlieleea 
nwt  fbr  all  ordinary  purpoaca. 
nre  meral  onncea  of  liquid  Ut 
i  bence  cannot  be  uaed  for  very 
K  Tloae  of  Fahrenheit,  Xichol- 


They 


all  e 


^linder,  iermeit  j 
-ghm,io 


already  noticed;  hnt  the  thermometer  for 
aacertaining  the  temperature  muat  be  eoTered 
with  a  glass  tasc,  or  arranged  with  a  folding 
•rate,  to  allow  of  its  immeraioD  in  uorroaive 

ALCOnOLOMBTBBa,  EuiOWETBBg,  SaCCHA- 
BOHETIXB,  UsiKOVETEKg,  &c.,  are  aimply  hy- 
drometen  >o  weighted  and  graduated  ai  to 
adapt  them  for  teating  gpiriti,  ajrupa,  nrioe,  kts. 
See  AXCOHOUIHETBT',  Alcohouistst,  Abeo- 
HBTBB,  SPBCmO  QsATITT,  &C. 

HTDSOK'KTST.  %■.  AsEoiiTrBY.  The 
art  of  dcteminiDg-  the  apeciflc  giBTitj  of 
liquid^  and  benee  tbeir  itreogth  and  com- 
mercial value.  The  inatrnmenta  uaed  are 
noticed  above  ;  their  action  depecdi  upon  the 
fact  that  a  floating  body  diaplaeea  a  hulk, 
eqnal  to  it«elf  in  weight,  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  floaty  and  conaeqnently  that  a  body  of  a 
given  Height  ainka  ileepvr  in  a  lighter  than  in 
a  heavier  fluid.  In  hydronietrie  detirmi nations 
the  temptrature  of  the  aamplca  muat  he  core- 
fuily  attended  to,  for  fluid*  expand  M  their 
temperature  is  increaaed.  The  hydrometera 
naed  in  England  are  generally  adjurled  to  the 
itHndard  tompurature  orGO°  Fahr.,  and  when 
Hydrometer  Tablea,"  giving  the  correcliona 
for  the  variations  of  the  thrrmometGr.  are  not 
accessible,  tlie  flnida  to  he  eiamined  ahonld  bo 
brought  to  tliia  atandnrd  temperature  by  apply- 
ing beat  directly  to  the  vesael,  when  the  tem- 
perature ia  below  tbe  atandurd,  or  by  tnr- 
rounding  the  vesarl  with  cold  water,  when  it 

e  the  atanJard.  The  princi]ial  appli. 
of  hydrometry  ate  described  in  diffur- 

rls    of   tliii  work.     See  Acrtikstbt, 

Cbuikometbt,    Srscivio 


GBAvm , 

HYSSOP' ATHT.     Sy».  Watkb  ciraKi  Hy- 

lOFATHiA,  L.  A  mode  of  miing  diaeatea 
by  tlie  copious  nae  of  pure  cold  water,  both 
'ntemally  and  eitemally,  together  with  dry 
iwcaling,  and  the  dbu  n^latjon  of  diet  .exer- 
cise, and  clothing.  Thia  "treatment  of 
disisaes  undoubtedly  includes  powerful  thera- 
peutic agents,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  edn- 
rateil  and  hononrable  practitioner,  might  be 

list    beneflcially   resorted    to    as    remedia 

lenta.-     (Perei™.) 

HmBOFHCBIA.    S3«.  Cakikb  luviiiaa  j 

ABIES  CANINA,  L.  A  diseaac  which  ia  gene- 
rally considered  na  the  reault  <if  a  morbid 
poisein  being  introdueeJ  into  the  ayatem  by 
,be  bite  uf  a  rabid  aiihniil.  A  clear  caw  uf 
diopetbic  or  aivontancous  hydrophobia  has 
icver  yet  been  known  to  occur  in  tbe  human 

The  common  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are 
rreut  eioitability  and  horror  at  the  right  of 
KHtiT  or  tbe  attempt  to  drink,  fever,' vomiting, 
;icesaive  thirat,  apitting  of  viscid  aaliva, 
difficult  respiration,  ineBular  pulac,  convnl- 
sions,  ayncope,  delirium,  and  death. 

""le   whole  muterin   nicdica  has  been,  un- 

mnlflj,    unaaccenifUlly    songht    without 

tbe  dlacovcij  of    a   single  remtAs   *«  wit 
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HTDBOeULPHUBIC  ACID— ICE. 


diseiie,  or  eren  a  palliative  of  itB  leveier 
symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  the  recent  bites  of  Tenomooa 
animals  has  been  fVilly  explained,  and  need  not 
bo  repeated  here.  To  prevent  secondary  or 
confititntional  effects  arising,  the  use  of  lemon 
juice,  or  arsenical  solution,  has  long  been 
popular.  (Graham,  and  othen.)  Dr.  Buchan 
remarks  that  '*  vinegar  is  of  considerable  use, 
and  should  be  taken  freely." 

HTDBOSULFHU'BIC    ACID.       See    SuL- 

PBUB.  

HTGIEHE'.  8^  UYQiksit,  Fr.  Health; 
its  preservation,  ^promotion,  and  restoration. 
That  department  of  medicine  and  civil  govern- 
ment which  relates  to  health.  See  Air,  Bath, 
ExBsoiSK,  Flankbl,  Food,  Nutbitiov, 
SiiKBP,  Ventilatioit,  Ac 

HTOCHOLIC  ACID.  C,,H4o04.  Syn.QLY- 
COHTOCHOLALio  ACID.  A  compouud  peculiar 
to  the  gall  of  pigs^  discovered  by  Strccker  and 
Gandelach. 

Prep,  The  Arcsh  gall  of  pigs  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sulpliato  of  sodium ;  the  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  deco- 
lourised by  animal  charcoaL  From  this 
Bolution  ether  throws  down  hyocholate  of 
sodium,  which,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  hyocholic  acid  as  a  resinous  mass, 
which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  re- precipitated 
by  water,  and  dried.  When  heated  with  alka- 
line solutions,  glycocine  and  a  new  crystalline 
acid  (hyocholalic  acid)  are  formed.  When 
boiled  with  acids,  it  yields  glycocine  and 
hyodyslysin. 

HTOSCT'AMINE.  %».  Hyoscyamta,  Hy- 
OBCYAMINA,  Daturtke,  Datfria.  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  common  henbane  {Hyoactf- 
atnut  niger),  and  also  from  the  thorn  apple 
{Datura  ttframonium).   See  Datttrivb. 

HTFirOT'ICS.  Syn,  Hypnotica,  L.  Agents 
or  medicines  which  induce  sleep,  as  opium, 
morphia,  henbane,  Indian  licmp,  lactucarium, 
Ac.  Agents  which  prevent  sleep  are  called 
agrypnotics  {Agrypnotica^  L.),  or  anthypnotics 
{Anf hypnotica,  L.). 

HTPOCHLO'lLIC  ACID.    See  Chlostne. 

HTPOCHONDRI'ASIS.  Syn.  HYPOCHOin>Bi- 
ACI8M.  The  *  hip'  or  *  hyp,*  the  *  vnpours,'  de- 
pression of  spirits,  'blue  devils.'  Tliis  disease 
chiefly  affects  persons  of  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament, and  is  commonly  induced  by  hard 
study,  irregular  habits  of  life,  want  of  proper 
social  intercourse,  living  in  close  apartments, 
and  insufficient  out-of-door  exercise.  The 
treatment  may,  in  most  cases,  be  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  dybpbfsia,  observing, 
however,  that  success  depends  more  on  amus- 
ing and  engaging  the  mind,  and  in  gradually 
weaning  it  from  old  conceits,  than  in  the  mere 
administration  of  medicine.  When  the  patient 
is  tormented  with  a  visionary  or  exaggerated 
sense  of  pain,  or  of  some  concealed  disease,  or 
a  whimsical  dislike  of  certain  persons,  places, 
or  things,  or  groundless  apprehensiona  of  ^^ 


having  ezpoieneed  aoiM  dmdl 
miifortim^  the  better  wiy  k 
direct  mttcmpta  to  alter  Ui  g| 
endeavour  to  inspire  eonfidflM 
thod  of  relief.  Qreding  mentii 
a  medical  man  who  conoaved  ti 
was  full  of  frogi»  which  had  bi 
spawning  ever  ainoe  he  had  1 
boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he  had 
tadpoles;  and  he  had  spent  hi 
vonring  to  get  them  removed 
perhaps,  fhnciea  bimsdf  a  giai 
heavy aa  lead;  a  third,  a  feattk 
danger  of  being  blown  away  \n 
a  fourth,  a  piece  of  glass,  sod  i 
of  being  broken.  Maroellns 
tions  a  baker  of  Ferrara  who  th 
lump  of  batter,  and  durst  not 
or  come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  < 
The  writer  of  this  article  once  li 
always  put  on  hia  coat  the  wroi 
because  he  conceived  his  face  loo 
In  such  cases  it  ia  asele«  to 
patient,  as  it  only  causes  irritatio 
the  malady.  The  restoration 
health,  and  a  sudden  surprise 
scene,  will  often  effect  a  cure. 
HTPOVI'TBIC  ACID.  See  1 
HYPPyi'TBOUS  ACID.  See 
HYPOPHOS^PHITES.  See  I 
HTP0PH08FHITE.  A  salt  o; 
rous  acid. 

HTPOSUL'PHATE.        Sym. 
Hyposulphas,   L.     a  salt  of 
acid. 

HTFOSTJL'PHITE.      Syn,  1 
Hypobulphis,  L.    a  salt  of  1 
ai'id. 
HTPOSULTEUBOUS    AdD 

PHUR. 

HTSA'CEUM.  A  substance  I 
Cape  liadger  (ITyrax  Capentis 
as  a  substitute  for  castoreum. 
dcred  it  to  be  inert  and  useless. 

HTSTERICS.  Syn.  Hysteri 
TERICA,  L.  In  paiholoyy,  a  ne 
peculiar  to  women,  attacking  i 
fits,  preceded  by  dejection, 
breathing,  sickness,  and  palp 
heart.  The  treatment  of  this 
with  the  causes  and  the  symptc 
cupping,  and  depletives,  are  gc 
course  to  in  robust  and  pleti^i 
stimulants  and  tonics  in  those 
relaxed  constitution.  Affusion 
and  nasal  stimulants  will  free 
the  fit  in  mild  cases.  Exercise, 
ments,  and  regular  hours  and  d 
preventives.  See  DKAraHT  (A 
Hydrocyanic),  Ac 

ICE.  Syn,  Glacieb,  L.  Wi 
state.  On  being  cooled,  water 
tracts  until  the  temperature  hai 
l?a!tvt.,  ^beu.  it  begins  to  ez] 


bobmI  danger  or  poverty,  or  the  coimcWon.  t&Xft^euLTi^-v^'o^  ^¥  ^^2bs^ 
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■  handle  at  top.  called  a  'freezer,'  Dr  Treezing- 
!   pot,*  which  utiien  plunged  into  ft  bucket  con- 

■  taloing  ice  broken  Bmall.  and  mixed  with 
r  about  half  it*  w^giit  of  common  mlt,  and  is 
'  kept  in  nipd  motion,  bockwardi  and  forwarda, 
I  until  iti  content!  are  fraien.  Aa  the  creani 
1  congeal)  and  adhere*  to  the  Met,  it  it  broken 
I  down  nHth  the  ice-spoon,  so  that  the  whole  may 
,  be  eqoallj  eipo«ed  to  the  cold.  Ai  the  wit  and 
"  e  tab  melt,  more  is  added,  until  the 
procesa  is  Guiahed,  The  'ice-pot,'  with  the 
uM  in  tlu  prepantion  or  ICB-  cream  in  it,  ia  neit  plncnl  in  a  Icadeu  '  ice- 
l-UQlIOui,  Ac,  il  noticed  else-  stand,'  ia  at  oacc  Burraundcd  with  ■  miituro 
BOnfectioner  coUeeta  his  ice  as  of  ice  and  salt,  and  eloicly  covered  over.  In 
lie  during  the  winter,  and  storeB  i  this  atata  it  ia  carried  into  the  shop.  Tlie 
"    ir  excavation,  some- [glasses  arc  filled  as  required  for  in       "  ' 


'  tha  eontinned  expansion,  the  [ 

■  comparad  wiib  that  of  water  t 

M  to  l-OO.    loe  haa  the  Mcaliar  ■ 
Htititiy  bj  the  contact  of  a^mn- 
Aer   haling^  been  broken  i 
»'Ki.AXto»),    Colonred  wateri 

flM  aiim.  prtxlace  colourleas  and  i 

L  daaii  solid  kv,  when  thawed,  I 

V  aqiMl  in  pnritj  to  that  which  i 


tOTtn  of  an  inverted  angar-huf, 
I  nnajl  ahed  gr  building  called  an 
Thin  building  should  alwava  be 
irj  astidytail,  aDd,if  po«ible,on 
The  door  ihoold  be  on  the 
id  the  roof  should  be  conical  and 
h(d  with  atnw. 
■;  ice  is  frequently  employed  ez- 

inflamniation  of  the  brain,  to 
smrtioD,  to  atop  hsmorrhage,  to 
dazed  paita,  and  as  an  anodyne,  to 

For  theie  purposes  it  is  pounded 
dMh.  and  plamd  in  a  bladder  or 
m  (iCB-CAP,  m-ForiTJCi)  before 

iktemaUy,  ice  or  ice-cold  water 
rea  with  advantage  in  heartburn, 
lammatiDn    and    spasm  a    of    the 

dieck  the  vomiting  in  cholera, 
t  hMmmbage,  whether  bronchial, 
il  or  uterine.  Very  recently,  ice 
ropoacd  aa  a  remedy  in  the  treat- 
iphtheria.  Small  lumps  nf  ice, 
fkjsfnl  of  pounded  ice-and-waier, 
Icmpoiarily  restore   the   tone   of 

and  nervous  system  daring  hut 
hen  all  other  means  fuil.  lue- 
Bi  in  moderation,  act  in  the  tamo 

trmer  climates  of  Europe  on  ice- 
n  icB-sAn  (a  BEPBiOEBAToa)  ia 
appendage  to  every  rospectable 
t  meivly  tor  the  purpose  of  pteus- 
late  with  iced  bevcrsKes,  hut  to 
Msident*  to  preserve  tbcir  jirovi- 
seat,  game,  milk,  butter,  &i:)  in  a 
tete  &om  day  to  day.    See  HsFiil- 

1  X0B8-  3gn.  CETBtBii  (B.  P.), 
.axDicns,  L.  The  liclien  termed 
iMdina.  It  is  much  employed,  both 
iiu  food  and  as  a  mild  mucilaginous 
■rrh  and  consumption.  It  mny  be 
I  ita  bitter  prininpleby  alittlccold 

n  raa/Vcttoaery.)  These  sre  com- 
OMd  of  cream  or  awcatcned  water, 
ivoond,  and  eongnled  by  ice  or  a 
ttan.  Sometimaa,  instoad  ur  cream. 


and  should  have  been  prcriuiuly  inude  as  cold 
as  posalble. 

PlillH  ICI^BEAM,   or  CREAX   FOB  ICIMQ,  Is 

commonly  made  by  one  or  other  of  tlie  follow- 
ing formuliei — 

1.  New  milk,  S[Hnts;  yolkaoFBegga;  white 
gar,  4  01.  i  mix,  strain,  heat  gently,  and  cool 

gisdually. 

2.  Cream,  I  pint ;  sugar,  i  oi. ;   mix,  u 

Cream  and  milk,  of  each,  1  pint ;  whits 

augar,  1  lb. 

Fi^yovaxD  iCi-csBAxa  are  made  by  mixing 

eam  for  icing  with  half  its  weight  of  maabed 

or  preserved  Iruit,  previously  rubbed  through 

lean  hair  sieve ;  or,  wlien  tbe  ilavoar  depends 

the  joicG  of  fruit  or  on  easentlol  oil,  b;  add- 

j  a  Bufflcient  quantity  of  such  aubstancea. 

KuFBEBBT  and  BTSAVTBBBUT  iCBB  are  made 

Lccording    to     the  former    method ;    LBMOV, 

OHAHaK,  HOYBir,  and  ALXoao  iceb,  by  the 

latter  method.    lu  the  same  way  any  other 

articlu  besldea  cream  may  be  frozen. 

CUOCOLATB  FOB  ICIHO  ia  made  by  rubbing 

i>z,  of  chocolate   to   a  paBt«  with  a  tablu- 

apoonful  of  hot  miik,  and  then  adding  '  cream 

'  r  icing,'  1  pinL 

CoTVEB   FOB  lOiHO-  IS  mode  of  cream  for 

ing,    1  quart,  to  which  a  amall  teacupful  of 

iB  strungcst  possible  clarified  coffee  lias  been 

added,  tog>:tber  with  2  oz.  of  sugar  and  the 

jolks  of  3  or  4  eggB.     See  Ici.vo  (Mow). 

I'CISO.  (Forcakea.)  Syti.  Sfqab  icB,  Tlie 
Cflvering  of  coucreted  sngar  with  wblcb  the 
confcctiouerB  adorn  their  cakes.  Prrp.  Heat 
the  white  of  eggs  to  a  full  froth,  with  a  little 
mao  or  nraugc-Qower  water;  theu  add,  gradu- 
ally, as  ninch  finely  powdered  sugar  aa  will 
make  it  thick  enough,  beating  it  well  all  the 
time.  For  use,  dust  the  cakes  over  with  flour, 
then  gently  rub  it  off,  lay  on  tbu  icing  with  a 
flat  knife,  stick  on  the  omamenU  while  it  ia 
wet.  and  phice  it  iu  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
Ui  harden,  but  not  li>rg  enough  to  discolour  it. 
it  nmy  be  tiuged  of  various  ahadca  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  'gtains.' 

ID'SIALIH.     A  fufllble,   inflammahlo  aub- 
stanco,  found  RBSociaWd  with  the  natjve  cin- 
iiiimJI  atiliar  ol  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Caruiola._    U 
f  aitb lis  fitiBcted  from  the  ore  by  m«auB  fJL  oW  « 
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turpentine.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  iu  aloo- 
liol  and  ether.  When  pore,  it  is  white  and 
crystalline. 

ID'RTL.  A  hydrocarbon  generally  foond 
associated  with  idrialin. 

IGASITKIC  ACID.  Syn,  AciDVX  laABiTBi- 
CUM,  L.  An  acid  aaiitocittted  with  strychnine 
ill  the  St.  Ignatias'  bean  and  in  nox  vomica. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped  or 
ground  beans  first  in  ether  and  then  in  boiling 
alcohol,  evajwrating  the  latter  decoction  to 
dryness,  difiasing  the  residanra  through  water, 
Hdding  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesium,  again 
boiling  for  some  minutes,  flittering,  washing 
the  powder  with  cold  water,  and  digesting  it 
in  alcohol,  and  filtering.  The  igasurate  of 
magnesium  thu8  obtained  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  the  solution  decomposed  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  precipitate  (igasurate  of  lead), 
after  being  washed  and  diffused  through  dis- 
tilled water,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yields 
crystals  (igasuric  acid)  on  being  evaporated. 
It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol. 

l&St^TlGS,  In  the  laboratory,  this  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  act  of  heating  to  red- 
ness or  luminousness.    See  Calcination. 

ILLXnCIKA'TIOir.  The  act  of  illuminating 
or  making  luminous.  For  supplying  artifici^ 
light  to  streets  and  the  interiors  of  houses  coal 
gas  and  oils  and  fats  are  generally  cm])loycd. 
These  illuminating  agents  are  compounds  rich 
in  carbon,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the 
brightness  of  their  flames  depends.  Flame  is 
gas  or  vapour  heated  to  incandescence  during 
the  process  of  combustion.  A  flame  containing 
no  solid  jMirticlcs  emits  but  a  feeble  lights  even 
if  its  temperature  is  the  highest  possible. 
Pure  hydrogen,  for  instance,  bums  with  a 
pale,  smokeless  flame,  though  with  the  produc- 
tion of  considerable  heat  On  the  other  hand, 
wax,  paraffin,  coal  gas,  &c.,  while  undergoing 
combustion,  give  out  considerable  light,  because 
their  flames  contain  innumerable  solid  particles 
of  carbon,  which  act  as  radiant  points.  To  give 
the  greatest  degree  of  luminosity  to  flame,  the 
supply  of  air  must  be  proportioned  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  burning  snbstance,  and  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  the 
evolved  gases;  iu  which  case  the  hydrogen 
takes  all  the  oxygen,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  carbon  is  precipitated,  and  burnt  iu  the 
solid  form,  at  some  little  distance  within  the 
outer  surface  of  the  flame.  When  the  supply 
of  air  is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  whole  of  the  combus- 
tible matter,  no  such  precipitation  takes  place, 
and  the  flame  is  neither  wliite  nor  brilliant. 
The  richest  coal  gas,  mixed  with  sufficient  air 
to  convert  all  its  hydrogeu  and  carbon  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  explodes  with  a  pale 
blue  flash ;  yet  the  same  gas,  when  consumed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  burns  with  a  rich  white 
flame.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  effect 
of  ft  gust  of  wind  upon  the  flanng  gaa-^eXA  cA 
M  batcher's  shop;  Uie  ploixt\i\iV  A\ipp\^  ol  «ax 


causes  complete  eomVastion,  lad  i 
the  bright  white  flames  into  dull  V 
of  fire.  When  the  supply  of  air  is! 
to  cause  the  oombnstion  of  the  ne 
solid  carbon  at  the  instant  of  its  dc 
and  whilst  it  Is  in  nn  incaadescail 
flame  becomes  red  and  smoky,  si 
sooty  particles  are  thrown  oft. 
occurs  when  the  temperatore  of  i 
of  the  hydrogen  is  reduced  bdi 
tensity  required  for  the  combosk 
newly  separated  cliarooaL  Solid 
tallow,  oUs,  and  fats,  which  bom 
are  converted  iMo  the  state  of  gas 
required  to  kindle  them*  anditui 
matter  which  suffers  oombustioii,  i 
substance  which  produces  it. 

The  relative  value  of  the  ordii 
nating  agents  has  been  accurately 
by  Dr.  Frankland.     According  to 
ments,  the  quantities  of  varioas  sn 
quired  to  give  the  same  amoont 
would  be  obtained  from  1  gallon 
Paraffin  oil  are  as  follows : — 


Young's  Paraffin  oil 
American  rock  oil^ 
Paraffin  candles 
Sperm     . 
Wax 

Stearic    . 
Composite 
Tallow     . 


11 

ll 

181 

26- 
271 

891 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  < 
cost  of  the  light  of  20  sperm  a 
burning  10  hours  at  the  rate  of  ] 
hour;  also  the  amount  of  carbou 
duced  and  heat  evolved  per  hour, : 
this  quantity  of  light : — 

Caib.1 
Cost.         per  boa 
cob.  fc 

•  *.     8*< 


Wax    ...  7 

Spermaceti    .  6 
Paraffin  candles  3 

Tallow      .    .  2 

Kock  oil    .     .  0 

Paraffin  oil    .  0 

Coal  gas    .     .  0 

Canncl  gas     .  0 


t'} 

10 

8 

3 


6^ 

10* 


4r 


ax\ 


These  figures  prove  that  coal- 
mineral    oils  are    the  cheapest 
luminating    agents,    producing 
amount  of  light  with  the  least  de 
heat. 

The   light  emitted    by  incan 

(DbUUMOKD  light,  HTDBO-OXl 
LIITB    LIOHT,    OXYHYOBOGXK    U 

teuHcly  brilliant^  and  is  often  mi 
enable  workmen  to  continne  o 
night.  It  is  obtained  by  dincti 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  i 
hydrogen  (or  coal  gas)  and  oxygea 
cylinder  of  lime.    In  the  imptro 
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QDft  ife  pgotoctod  fronq  cram- 
af  platlBiiiii  win,  md  ix  cmaied 
bj-  meuu  of  clocIdTork,  to  u 
tpoae  a  ft«^  nirfkoe  to  the 
inected  from  »  ■  pumbolic  mir- 
ofpumllcl  n ji,  die  Dnunmond 
eoognued  dnrioB  daylight  at  a 
■nil«a.  The  linu  light  jvodnced 
id  ozT^eniiiuedlortbeiiiaic 

lA*  MICBOKOPS. 

'0f  oJ  iUamiiutiiT  ii  the  blbo- 
[t  a*  prodnoed  by  the  pwMge  of 
it  of  vbltwc  electridtj  between 
hard  cfaarcoBl  of  coke,  lOch  u 
in  the  letorti  of  ni-wnrkB. 
rht  hsi  been  ineceBiifiillf  applied 
iUnminaUoD.  It  ii  too  iDteiue, 
too  gmt,  for  ita  application  to 

DM*.  See  CAirDLU,Pl.UII,aAB, 
Ac. 

m.  See  Bath  (Mad). 
ninr.  The  inflDence  of  the  ima- 
1  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
been  long  admitted  bj  medical 
It  ia  probably  tbe  moat  povrcr- 
tic  agent  known.  "  Eitraor' 
have  been  aacribed  to  inert  and 
t,  when,  in  bKt,  tbey  were  re< 
a  inflnenoe  of  the  imagination.' 

L.  Sf».  ForUB  niFBBULIB 
L  fnp.  1.  Cream  of  tartar 
Doo,  ilieed;  Inmp  sngar,  2  ox. 
^  1  aaart ;  infnap,  with  occaiional 
1  cold,  then  pom  off  the  clear  por- 


a,  diced ;  mgar,  1  oz. ;  boiling 

lind  and  juice  of  lemon  i 

Sar,  2|  oi. ;  hot  water  (which 
).  1  quart;  a«No.  1.  Refri- 
l^tly  dinrett&  Uied  an  a  roin- 
ia  ferara,  dropsy,  A«.,  and  aa   n 

DTB  (Agriinltnral}.  "Almoet 
ttaona  of  agncalture  may  he  per- 
la  plough,  tbc  harrow,  the  scythp. 
I ;  and  these  are  the  snlc  i 
piimitiTe  agriculture  of  all 
1  tbe  progreai  of  improvement, 
'mplemcnta  (and  mnchiniia)  hure 


need,    the 

he  DBILL  PLoran,  the  HOHes 
nrowno  kacrike,  the  TUBEsn. 
n,  the  HAT-iUKiifo  macuikf, 
?I]ia mCHiHE.  Theobjeetof  all 
tenta  and  machine*  is  tti  abridge 
IT,  and  to  perform  the  different 
a  arhich  they  are  applied  with  a 
w  of  lapidity,  and  iu  a  more  per- 
,  titan  before."  (Ixindon.)  On 
■  tf  agiicaltarBl  implements  and 
wada  much  of  the  improvement 
la  art  ii  toMeptiUc.    "      "~~ 


toring,'   '  adultarating,'    or    '  lo»rering,'    the 

quality  of   any  •nbslanca.  with  the  new  of 

cheapening   It  or  iucreaatng  ita  balk.     See 

WiyE,Ac 
JS'CESSS.  Prep.   1.  Olibannm.ZorSpartai 

gum  benioiu,  I  part. 

8.  01ibanum,7parti;  gum  benioiu,  2part<; 
■carilla,  1  part.  Placed  on  a  hot  plate  or 
irned,  it  exhales  an  agreeable  perfome.  Uaed 
■ome  ot  the  ritnaliof  the  Roman  Catholie 

Chnrch. 
IHCIHKBATIOK.   Therednctionofo^anie 

lubatancea  to  aihee  by  combustion.    See  Cai,- 

CIMATJOH. 

ISCOlEBirSTIBILITT.     The   property  of 

being  incapable  of  being  Mndled,  or  ot  being 
couBumed  by  Sre.  SubstBDcea  pouessing  this 
property  are  said  to  be  '  IncombaBtJble'  or'flre- 

rSCOKBUST'IBLE  FAB'BICS.  Syit.  NoH- 
iKFiiAMMABLii  FABBICS.  The  fashiou  of  Wear- 
ing li^bt  gauzy  dreasea  extended  by  hoops  or 
criDoline  has  made  death  from  Are  a  common 
laiualty.  With  a  view  of  diminiahing  the 
danger  to  which  women  eipose  themselves, 
chamiata  have  lately  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  tbe  problem  orreudeiing  muslin  and 
other  light  fabrics  uon-inflammable.  This 
object  may  be  attuned  by  iteeping  tbe  fabric 
in  almost  any  saline  Eolation.  Thus,  cotton  or 
linen  stalla  prepared  with  a  solution  of  bom, 
phosphate  of  aodii,  pboapbato  of  ammonia,  alum, 
or  aal-ammoniac,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ignited  bodiea  witbont  their  soifering 
active  combustion  orborsting  into  flame.  Tbe 
salts  act  by  forming  a  crust  uf  incombostible 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  flbree.  They 
do  not,  however,  prevent  carbonisation  taking 
place,  when  the  temperature  is  sulficicntiy 
high.  It  ia  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property 
of  culinary  salt,  that  jugglers  are  euablvd  to 
perform  tbe  common  trick  of  burning  a 
thread  of  cotton  whilat  supporting  a  ring  or 
B  small  key,  without  the  latter  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  cottun  is  reduced  to  a  cinder, 
hut,  from  tbe  action  of  the  salt,  its  fibre* 
Btill  retain  sufficient  tenacity  to  Support  a  light 
weight. 

The  iLddition  of  about  1  oz.  of  alum  or  sal- 
ammoniac  tfl  the  hi9l  water  used  to  rinse  a 
lady's  drcas.  or  a  Bet  of  bi^d  fumitr 


qiutntity  added  to  the  atarch  used  to  stiffen 
them,  renders  tliem  uninflammable,  or  at  least 
so  little  combuntibte  that  they  will  not  readily 
take  Are ;  and  if  kindled,  are  slowly  conaumed, 
without  flame.  None  of  the  above-named 
aalta  are  adapted  for  flne  soft  mualins,  which 
mostly  re(|uire  chemical  treatment,  becanaa 
they  injure  the  tcituro,  rendering  the  fahrio 
harsh  and  deatrojiug  all  its  beauty.  The  aalt 
which  ia  firand  to  answer  most  completely  all 
the  required  conditions  is  lUBOBTiTa  of  sonA, 
"  Muslin  Hteeped  in  a  solution  containing  201 
.  '  of  this  salt  is  perfectly  non-inflammable  when 
jilry,  umJ  tbe  ilitte  film  le!t  o 


.-. J,  „.,u  .uo  ™u,u=  ^^  «...  —  Ibe  mriace  va 
/or  'doc-  'aniooth  and  of  a  fattj'  appeMane«UVB^b,  *s& 


t  ta  undriKn  %  ehemirmi  | 
i-iiiiiiunitivflj'  inHolnhli-.  i 
III  0|i)H!iilipiiii,  tiic  iiitni' 


1<>H 


;  roriuiiliL  for 


H..lnl 


<la-   f..l- 


Diiuti-  a  conitutnitcd  Kilntiun  iif  neutral 
toiiK'tutcuf  ikmIu  vith  water  to  SM'TwacMrll 
(■p.  fir.  1'14),  Mid  tlicD  add  3g  of  phoililiiitu 
of  mdH.  Thi*  polutioii  ii  fanoJ  to  keep  and  to 
■iiswrr  itii  inir]>u«  very  wi'llj  it  is  now  cod- 
■tuiitlj  uhhI  iu  tlie  Kuyiil  LiiunJry. 

Vavkk,  wood.  &c.,  muy  alio  bv  rendered 
compantively  inMimbiutililo  by  Boakinfi'  thum 
in  Miliiic  iioluiiona.    See  AaBRSTns,  Kebk,  ke. 

mCOXFAriBLEB.  Iu  mrdieiae  t.ad  phar- 
tMoei/,  lubttiiuwK  wbioh  eiort  a  cUemiiaJ  action 
on  'fucIi  otiicr,  and  cannot,  then-fciro.  with 
propri<:ty,  In.'  jireacribed  tof^t1i(T  in  tlie  uiue 
tinroula  or  pre>criptiau.  The  prinriplei  on 
which  wc  NhciuM  act  to  aioid  prwcribiug  or 
dinpeuninif  incompBtiblea,  arc  briefly  duvc- 
lopcd  ander  tlia  bcudii  Ani'siTY  and  Dirov- 
FCWlTloir.  Til  thia  we  niny  ndd  tlut,  if  ■  snb- 
■tnnce  is  endomcd  with  well-marked  tliera- 
pcutienl  or  poiiunaua  propertieii,  independent 
of  thoie  which  may  cicrt  a  chcmiciil  effect 
upon  the  tioiuef,  iti  mode  of  action  will 
neither  be  chan|^  nor  deatroyod  l>y  the 
cnmbinatioiu  which  it  forme,  provided  uwayi 
that  the  new  componndt  are  not  intoluble  in 

"It  11  not  ncccsaary  to  give   two  incoi 

patlble  mcdicince  at  the  ume  tiine.  in  order 

'    Jiroducodeeoinpoiitioii;  it  ii  mfBcicnt  if  they 


qnence  of  the  ■wnmolaHow  d 
from  large  i|iiafltitii.ii  of  watei 
Hparing  eoliildlity  of  the  > 
(Bjp^uHi)  in  liot  water  fiiHy 
deiKfitioii  in  tin'  biiU'r.  hihI 
lime  (vlialk)  ia  tlir.m-u  ilowo, 
result  of  direct  enporaciun.  Ij 
linn  expelling  frco  carlmnic  i 
thi<  body  to  aonu'  extent  in 
water,  which  of  itaclfii  too  pi 
thew  incruitatiunii,  cannot  I 
siler  purpurea,  far  it  hu  bet 
highly  corrmive  action  opa 
nd  titling*.  It  call,  hon 
tai^naly  employed  in  coqjun 
■jiring  or  river  watery  and  I 
diuiiniihing  tlie  intnutatioi 
reault  of  dilation.  The  dm 
^ui  the  roof  of  tlio  factory 
connection  with  the  tank  or 
the  Hupply  of  water  if  diawi 
It  will  be  wen,  herearter,  tl 
remedy  in  etficient  both  ai  a  i 
ing  iucnutatiou  and  obvUtii 
that  by  uaiug  one  of  the  al 
about  to  be  apeciScd  tbi*  t' 
may  be  accnred.  lion  wiU 
immersed  in  water  containioi 
cauatic  alkali,  and  it  ii  a  coi 
that  the  iron  veweli  naed  in  t 
potaah  and  aoda  remain  for  a 
t^  from  all  appearance  of  n 
propcrtjj  is,  no  donbt,  BOMVp 
applirationi,  amoDgat  them  i 
the  better  protection  of  'm 
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i,  at  Um  lune  time,  anud  tbe 
ad  of  eballitum  knowD  as 
1   an    oaa  it   ia  &dvinble  to 


i  baa  afbai  remltcd  from  &  coat- 
:  or  'dewl  oil'  kp|ilicd  to  thu 
w  below  the  water  litir,  wliea 
Bud  for  cleaning  and  iiupecUon. 
1  Tflr;  caniidernbly  to  lewwn  tbe 
ilcaronu  cnuti.  and  are  not  iu 
Md  bj  tba  boili#  llui(l«  in  rom- 
la  CTTitaU  and  caiutic  aoda  may 
freat  ■nceew  in  boilcn  to  cSixt 
I  precipitation  of  the  lime  latts, 
ij  ibntwin^  down  a  finely  divided 
Date  of  lime,  which  in  time  fur- 
hr  the  depomtion  of  mliauquinit 
h  of  tbe  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
am  prereDled  froni  cryiitalliiiiig 

■  of  the  boiler.  A  granular  mod 
L  wbicb  lobadea  quickly  and  may 
oat  part  got  rid  of  through  tbe 
k,'  wbich  shoalil  be  opened  for 
two  or  three  timet  every  (lay,  and 
Bi  little  water  ai  powble. 

(  tanatic  aoda  haa  undergone  a 
d  at  the  hand*  of  Hr.  J.  iilpillcr, 
M  boilen  of  the  Itoral  Arsenal, 
d  wa  are  favoured  with  tlie  fol- 
•1  iwtructioni  regarding  its  uae, 
■d  upon  an  experience  of  upwards 
The  caartic  aoda  should  be  dii- 
ler  10  as  to  make  ■  concentrated 
ipKific  gnrtty  1300.  Thia,  bcin^  I 
iteifale  with  water,  may  be  intro- ' 
Iha  boiler  with  tbe  fec<l-water  nt ' 
Kn,  fmm  tbe  preiwure  of  Kti^am,  it  j 
Buvenicnt  to  pour  it  throueh  tbe  I 
I  «  other  openiogs  iu  the  boiler.  | 
ki  rtcam  is  down  there  U  do  diffl- 1 
Indodog  th«  prencribed  dose  by  I 
.  tintul  with  flattened  aperture  to  ! 
■afk  t^  Hfetj  valve  ;  or  h  tubular  ' 
>t  with  double  cocks  will  answer  at 

Half  a  gallon  per  diem  is  th^  1 
■Uttj  (bond  lalEciunt  for  a  20- 
HBj  htOer,  working  with  Tbamei 
te  boon  daily.  If  the  water  should  . 
hi  nosiullj  hard  ■  UuK"''  ■'"W  ■"'J  ! 
i^bat  it  would  not  Iw  cxpiilifnt  to  < 
AttgciBOrethantbcamoniitre'[Uiti'd  , 
ifi  OMsamption.  LocumoCive  and  , 
l^boikn  havB  been  worked  hucccm-  i 
<ntie  loda,  and  it  ia  here  that  the  I 

■  tf  snug  anti-incrujitation  tluidi  I 
f  aort  apparent. 

^  nwthoda  have  at  various  times 
"^  to  prevent  tbe  fonuntioii  of 
>  rti^  boiler*.  l>r.  Rict4.Tbaiid's 
■hi  h  dnplj  throwing  a  little  sal- 
ute Ike  boMW,  bj  which  earbonatc 

■  ii  >w»«A  iMcb  pKttet  off  with  I 
mi  «Ma*fc  er  oildam,   wbicb  j 


lemaitu  in  aolation.  In  Holland  tlii.4  plan  haa 
been  used  with  satisfaction  for  lix-omotiTe 
boiler*.  Almut  i  at.  of  the  nult  may  U'  placed 
in  the  boiler  twice  a  week.  The  ehl"uride  of  tin 
is  equal  to  sat.aminoniuc.  and  is  similar  in  its 
action.  Curbunitv  of  soda  bas  Wan  reeom- 
mended  by  Kulilmasn  and  Freaenius  of  Uer- 
inany,  and  by  Craec  Culvert  of  Engbind,  It 
in  now  einpliyed  generally  in  the  builerg  of 
engines  in  Manehentcr.  The  common  plan 
ado|ited  by  workinjt  engineers  to  prevent  in- 
crustations from  either  variety  of  water  in,  on 
each  occasion  of  cleaning  ont  the  boiler,  to 
iutrodiicc  wjmu  Dubstuncc  which,  by  its  mc- 
chHtiii-al  ai^tiou,  shull  [irpvi'nt  tbe  precipitated 
earthy  matter  cakiug  together,  or  udlivring  to 
the  builer  plates.  Some  cummon  tar,  bitaioeii, 
or  pitch,  appear*  to  answer  well  under  moat 
circumntances.  Mr.  Ira  Hill  recomuieiiits  the 
use  of  3  or  4  ahovelfuls  of  course  sawdust.  Ho 
states  that,  alter  adopting  the  nse  of  this 
article,  he  never  had  any  difficulty  from  lime, 
althoogh  using  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  it,  and  bai  alwavi  found  tbe  inside  of 
his  boilers  as  smooth  as  if  ju^taileil.  We  hava 
worked  a  powerful  boiler  daily  for  months  with- 
out opening  the  'man-hole,'  alter  throwing  a 
few  pound*  of  potatoes  into  it.  In  all  cases, 
when  the  earthy  matter  can  be  kept  in  a  stata 
of  solution,  or  precipitated  in  a  pulverulent 
form,  it  is  easilj  removed  from  the  lioiler  by 
what  engineers  term  'priming,'  which  isaltow- 
ing  tbe  hot  water  to  be  blown  over  with  tlie 
BteaiD,  BO  tlut,  after  a  sufRcient  time,  the 
whole  original  coutonts  of  the  boiler  are  re- 
moved, and  rcplacoil  by  fresh  water.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  in  of  consequence  to  cut 
off  the  communication  with  the  cylinders,  and 
to  opL'ti  tliv  wuste-steam  coL-k. 

XNCITBA'TIOir  (ArtiSciftl).     The  hatcliing 
of  egi^  by  artificial  ht-at.     Tliis  hax  been  prac- 
tised by  the  l£cy|)tianB  froni   a  very    remote 
iwriol.      H.   Boimctnain   has   the   lionour  of 
iug  introduced  thia  art  U 

Tho 

source  iif  heat  emjiloyed  by  him  was  a  circu-' 
latorj  hot-water  n)>puratuii,  and  the  tempe- 
rature luaiutained  by  it  100'  Fahr.  His  plan 
was  to  introduce,  daily,  l-20th  only  of  the 
e^R  the  apjjiirstus  won  capable  of  receiving, 
so  that  on  tliu  Slst  day  the  fint  cliickeus  wera 
batched,  and  a  like  oomber  every  day  after- 
wards a.*  hing  as  the  aupply  of  c)^  was  ke[it 
n]k  Aiuoti);  tile  trays  containing  Che  eggs  lio 
placed  sancers  of  water,  to  compunHute  fur  tho 
absence  of  iDoixture  derived  in  natural  inrn- 
liation  by  transpiration  from  the  buily  of  tho 
hen.  The  cbieken»,  as  soon  as  hatched,  wcro 
tninafcrrcd  to  a  '  nurseiy"  or  '  ehick-rooro.* 
iibHi  urtideudly  heated,  and  were  fed  with 
crusheil  millet  Becd.  Several  attompta  have 
been  miiile  of  bite  years  to  Introdueo  arti- 
lieiul  incuWtiun  iuto  thia  country,  with  vun- 
ahle  HiKVi-os. 

nrcvBua.  &■«  niqiitiubb. 
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INDU  BUBBEB^INDIOO. 


OTDIA  BUB'BEE.    See  Caoutohouo. 
UTDIGESTIOV.    See  Dtspepsia. 

OTDIOO.       5yi».       IVDICUM,       PlGHBHTTM 

Indicuv,  L.  a  blue  dvestuff  extracted  from 
■everal  plants  growing  in  India  and  America, 
especially  from  the  Icgaminons  species  Indi- 
ffofera  tinctoria  and  /.  aerulea.  It  exists  in 
the  plant  as  a  colourless  juice.  The  method 
of  manufacture  consists  in  steeping  the  plant 
in  water  until  fermentation  sets  in;  the 
colouring  matter  dissolves  in  the  water,  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution,  which  is  drawn  ofP 
from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and 
agitated  and  beaten  to  bring  it  freely  into 
contact  with  the  air  for  about  2  hours ;  this 
treatment  causes  the  indigo  to  form  and  settle 
down  as  a  blue  precipitate ;  this  is  cut,  while 
soft,  into  cubical  cakes,  and  dried  by  artificial 
heat.  To  hasten  the  formation  of  the  indigo, 
a  little  lime  water  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
yellow  solution.  The  indigo  of  commerce  con- 
tains   IKDIOO-BL17B    or    IKDIOOTIV,    its    mOSt 

important  constituent,  indioo-bbd,  and  many 
other  substances,  some  of  which  must  be 
regarded  as  accidental  impurities  or  adul- 
terations. 

Prop,  Tasteless;  scentless;  of  an  intense 
blue  colour,  passing  into  purple ;  when  rubbed 
with  a  smooth  hard  body,  it  assumes  a  coppery 
hue;  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  ether, 
alkalies,  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  cold  fixed  and  volatile  oils; 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  oils; 
freely  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and,  when  decoloured  or  reduced  by  contact 
with  deoxidising  substances,  in  alkaline  lyes ; 
soluble  in  creasotc ;  its  colour  is  destroyed 
by  chromic  acid,  nitric  ai'id,  and  chlorine; 
when  suddenly  heated,  it  gives  off  rich  purple 
Aimes,  which  condense  into  brilliant  copper- 
coloured  needles. 

Pur.  The  bent  indigo  is  that  which  has 
the  deepest  purple  colour,  and  assumes  the 
brightest  coppery  hue  when  rubbed  with  tlie 
nail ;  its  fracture  is  homogeneous,  compact, 
finc-gmined,  and  coppery ;  itit  powder  is  of  an 
intensely  deep  blue  tint,  and  li^ht  enough  to 
swim  on  water;  and  it  leaves  only  a  fine 
streak  when  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper.  In  general,  when  indigo  is  in  hard, 
dry  lumps  of  a  dark  colour,  it  is  considered  of 
bsid  or  inferior  quality.  Indigo,  when  in  hard 
or  brittle  lumps,  or  in  dust  or  small  bits,  is 
often  adulterated  with  sand,  pulverised  shite, 
and  other  earthy  substances. 

E»timation.  Various  methods  for  estimating 
the  value  of  samples  of  indigo  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  none  of  them  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  perfectly  accurate  results.  The  phin 
recommended  by  O'Neill  •  is  perhaps  the  best ; 
it  is  performed  as  follows : — 

Weigh  25  grs.  of  a  fair  sample  of  the  indigo 

finely  ground ;  and  to  soften  and  disintegrate 

it  still  further,  boil  it  for  a  short  time  with 

ir«ik  caustic  soda,  and  then,  if  tVier©  \>c  aw 

'  See  ' DietionarT  of  Calico  FhnUns  sad Dvons* 


soft  Inmpi  or  ckta,  tfcrun  thi 
this  with  8  qoartt  of  water  in 
bottle  which  it  will  nearij  fill,  i 
of  quicklime^  wbidi  has  bee 
fectly  as  possible;  shake  i 
1000  grs.  measure  of  solntio 
peras*  (protosiilphate  of  inm) 
cork  the  bottle  closelv,  and  ! 
days,  frequently  shakiiig  it 
The  indigo  will  be  dissolved 
quart  of  the  clear  solution  is 
up  in  a  bottle  to  oxidise 
acetic  add,  and  the  pare  ii 
collected  upon  a  filter,  drii 
Four  times  the  weight  of  tl 
the  per-centage  of  indigo  in  t 

£/«0ff.  As  a  dye  8tu£  indi^ 
portance^  both  from  the  beaut 
of  the  colour  it  yields,  and  h 
which  it  is  applied  to  fabria 
As  a  medicine,  it  has  been  en 
affections  of  a  spasmodic  chi 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  hyster 
quantities,  it  often  induces  ^ 
and  diarrhoea ;  and  when  oo; 
time,  muscular  twitchings,  ] 
arising  from  strychnine. — Ik 
about  15  grs.,  and  gradually 
or  even  3  drs.,  at  which  it  sh< 
for  3  or  4  months;  made  i 
with  honey  or  sugar,  to  whic 
may  be  added,  ^e  Indioo 
&c. 

Indigo,  Sul'phate  of.    8^ 

ACID,     8irLPHINDIQOnC     A., 

Soluble  indioo. 

Prep,  By  gradually  addin 
powder),  1  part,  to*  filming 
(Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid), 
vitriol,  8  parts,  contained 
vessel  placed  in  a  tub  of  vei 
prevent  the  mixture  heating ; 
are  stirred  together  with  a  g 
intervals  until  the  solution  i 
which  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
48  hours,  by  which  time  it 
gencous  pusty  mass  ot  an  int 
which  in  a  dull  light  appears 

Obs.  In  this  state  it  forms 
or  the   'ciLKMic   blub'  or 
8ITI0N'  of  the    dyer.      Dik 
twice  its  weight  ot  soft  wate 
into  the  '  Saxony  blub'  or ' 
the  shops,  also  used  for  dyeii 
mercial  sulphate  of  indigo  is 
a  hirge  quantity  of  water,  ne 
wool  (old  white  flannel  rags,  i 
in   it  for  some  time^  the   la' 
whole  of  the    sulphate  and 
whilst   the    liquor    ■•igimff* 
colour.     Wool,  so  prepared,  i 
in  cold  water,  and  boiled  for  i 
a  large  quantity  of  that  liquid 
2J  of  carbonate  of  potasn,  or 
\fs  «.VMyQX  \-&Td  that  of  tbs  i 
qtdl^^o^^  ^^v«^  'Qi^  Yuk  >3aa 


\' 
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vwn,  Tfaa  liquid  ii  ni 
.  sotntUni  of  snlpliindjUta 
vtaich  the  nit  mar  be  ob- 
*  «*apoTmtioii.  Thi*  coin- 
L  on   the  large  acilc,  b;  di- 

indigo  with  Kbont  12  timn 
rater,  and  impeifccti;  Mta- 
a  with  carboiuU  of  potuu; 

falld  down  a«  a  dark-blae 
onrder,  aoloble  in  140  parti 
in  ntMMit  90  ptrti  of  boiling 
■tuice  i>  kept  both  in  Ihe 
tnte,  and  ia   kuowo  in  com' 

>.'    'iKDieo    MSM,'    'BLra 

IXXIt  B1.PB,'  '  BOLUBLB  ILrB,' 

MTely  owd  in  dyeing;  and 
I  atarch.  whilit  in  the  mDiat 
into  eakn  or  knobi,  it  con- 
( Tkrirty  cif  the  '  HLVS'  uiad  bj 
inging  linen.  The  amioonia 
amj  be  prepared  in  the  nmc 
rfaiia  wit.  b;  nbatitnting 
of  tboae  bue*  for  carbonaCe 
)  ammonie  wit  is  verj  «ola- 

L  See  iNDioomi. 
.  nicre  are  two  metbodi  of 
ana  of  iodigo  for  dyeing. — 1. 
i^  and  then  diawlving  it  in 
la. — 2.  B;  diwilving  it  in  nil- 
rlie  tonner  method  is  nicd  in 

ordiiui7   uruioo  tat  of  the 

TAT.)  Take  of  indigo,  in  fine 
gnt^  coppeni  (denn  ervst.), 
leirl;  ilaked  lime,  3^  to  4  lbs. ; 
xwdered  indigo  with  a  little 
■line  l;e,  then  mix  it  with  aome 
the  Iimv,  aoU  agnin  well  mix. 
ir  in  the  solution  of  coppeox, 
I  whole  thnroagbl;  st  iutcr^aU 
A  little  canitic  potiFsa  or  wxlu 
dded,  and  a  correspondine  pnr- 
mitlcd.  For  an;  t  [Mirtion  of 
ion  Tat'  ia  ladled  into  the 
u  wanted.  After  beini;  cm- 
DC  time,  the  vat  mast   be  ri.-- 

liltle  more  cnpperB»  and  fresh- 
hn  tiie  sedimfint  niuiit  be  welt 
d  the  whole  thorouRhiy  miicd 
Ui    Li    the    eouiniou    vat   for 


""■'.. 


Take  indifTOt  in  fine 
'er,  8  lbs, ;  hmr.  9  lb«. ; 
M.;  water  at  125°  Fahr.,  I2(J 
ii  w«a ;  at  the  end  of  xbout  3G 
lii.  more  potuh,  and  after  10  or 
r  hrther  add  10  Iba.  of      '    ' 


indiR.. 


a  th( 


Dd  Oui  goodt  lose  I 
m  maJ  toapji  ao-  j 


Intioni  than  when  d;red  in  the  comloon  rat. 
It  ia  well  adapted  for  woiilleu  gnods. 

e.  {Wo*D  VAT.)  Aa  tlie  Iflst,  hnt  employing 
woad  instead  of  madder  ;  the  vat  IH  '  >tt '  at 
letf  Fabr.,  and  kept  at  that  tempcntare  until 
the  dcoiiilation  and  aolu^on  of  tlio  inili);o  tiaa 
commenc!ed.     The  last  two  am  also  called  the 

d.  (PiBTKL  TAT.)  Th!«  IB  '  Set '  with  a 
Tsriety  of  woad  wbieh  gron-s  in  France,  and 
which  ia  richer  in  colooring  matter  than  the 
plant  commonlf  known  aa  'woad.' 

0£«.  Wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  ma; 
each  be  djed  blue  in  the  indigo  vat.  Tlio 
goods,  after  being  passed  through  a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  sre  subjected  to  tlio  action 
of  tlie  vat  for  about  filteen  minutes ;  they 
are  then  freely  eipoeed  to  ths  air ;  the  im- 
mersion in  the  vat  and  the  eipoaure  are  re- 
peated until  the  colour  becomes  anfficientl; 
deep.  Woad  and  madder  iniprovo  the  riiih- 
ness  of  tho  dye.  Other  deoxidising  substances, 
besides  thoHe  above  mentioned,  may  be  used 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  indigo;  thus  a 
miiture  of  caustic  soda,  grape  sugar,  indigo, 
and  water,  is  often  employed  on  the  Continent 
for  this  pnrpise;  and  orpiment  lime,  and 
pearhuh  are  alio  nccanionaUy  used.  When 
properly  prepared,  the  indi;^o  vat  may  be  kept 
in  action  for  several  months  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  other  of  ita  conalituents,  as  required. 
An  excess  of  either  eoppema  or  limo  should 
be  avoided. 

2.  Solution  of  anlpliateof  indigo  isadded  to 
water,  aa  required,  and  the  gowls,  previously 
boiled  witli  alum,  sn  then  immersed  in  ib 
and  the  boiling  and  immeraion  are  repeated 
until  the  wool  becomes  aufficieiitly  dyed. 

Obt.  With  this  ever)-  aliade  of  blue  maybe 
dyed,  but  it  iamrmtcommiinly  eniplojed  to  give 
a  ground  to  logwood  blues.  The  coloaring 
matter  has  alGnity  for  woollen  and  silk  wi^ 
or  without  '  mordant,'  but  none  for  cotton. 
A  solution  of  soluble  indigo  (sulphindjlate  of 
putassa  or  siida),  in  water  very  slightly  acid 
with  sulphuric  acid,  imparts  a  very  Hne  blue  to 
cloth,  «u|>eilor  in  tint  to  that  ^ven  by  the 
simple  snlpliAtc.    See  Dyeiko,  ^c. 

IHDIGO  PUE'PLE.  Run.  PHtBuiciMK.  The 
name  given  by  Mr.  Criim  to  the  purtile  pre- 
cijiitate  obt^ned  by  tlltratiiin  fn>m  a  solntioii 
of  indigo  in  funiinf;  siiljihurie  acid,  when  largely 
diluted  u-illi  water. 

INDIGO  aiD.  Sgn.  Ikdioo  sebih,  Hbd 
uz%iv  OF  iNuiso.  This  ia  prepared  by  boiling 
alcohol  (hp.  t,T.  '830),  on  powdered  inillgo  jwe- 
viously  exhansled  by  digestion  in  dilnte  aciila 
andinaatronitalkaUne  solution.  When  heated, 
it  ia  converted  into  a  while  sublimate  (deiH- 
idisi-d  ii.digo  red),  but  recovers  ita  Ted  colour 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

IBDIOO  WHITE.     Svi..   ISDIOOOFHI!,  1k- 

DICYLB,  ItKurCEl)  millOO,  HVDROOKHIHEB  I., 

Htdbatk  of  I.    ltedu<»d  or  deoxidised  imKjio 

bh 


J-rrp.     TieycIkHV  nlknline  aolalioiKAiUiwA 


uir ;  nolabli-  id  alkulim,  alcDbol,  and  ethar,  to 
wliii'h  it  iiiijinii!!  H  yi'liiinr  colour.  These  mi-  I 
liiliuiii  ili']KKiC  iiuUkfu  l>liu-  on  rxpMiirc  ti>  thu  i 
air.  A  niliitinti  or  tliii  siilistuiU'V  >'iiiiHtitlit«ii  < 
Ilii-  iiuliip.  v«t  111'  th«  dv,r  (-w  n/.«r,i. 

UTDIOOTIR.  Svn.  L'lsKi-LixjNUiaoiiLCE.' 
Tliu  i*  tlic  pure  blue  prini'ipio  of  iudigu.  It 
sppcun  to  Ik  tlw  oxiUe  of  tlio  ksiuc  urgsnlc 
ndiml  of  which  iiiili(n>  white  in  prubably  the 

Pfep.  1.  Indigo  (in  fine  pawdrr)  i(  dii^tod 
rncceasivi'lj'  in  dilute  hydnxrhloric  ucid,  lulu- 
tionof  potuaM.uiidalcobalt  tlie  dried  redd uum 
in  crude  iiidi)!t>tiu. 

2.  Indigo  (in  lilie  powder).  1  purt ;  ip'ecn 
lulphate  [>f  iron,  i  fartt;  hydrate  of  liiiiu,  3 
}iiirt»  i  wttCiT,  15  iiuiii ;  mix.  of^itatii  orca- 
aiiiDslly  until  the  colour  U  duHtroyed,  then  de- 
cant the  clear  pnrticin,  prcci)ritate  with  dilutu 
liydroi'hloric  acid,  and  ira«h  the  jtowder,  lint 
with  vfntur,  and  tlirn  with  boiling;  ali:r>hol, 
uutU  the  Utter  oeuiei  to  acquire  ■  jcUuw 

3.  CaiuUc  Boda  and  grtpe  nigar,  of  cacli,  1 
part  i  water,  iO  pnrtn ;  powdered  indigo,  5 
purta;  mix,  nitd  piucccd  ai  lart.  The  above 
arc  euentliilty  tliu  mmc  at  the  indigo  vat,  hot 
on  tlie  amall  scale. 

4.  The  proccsH  for  estimating  the  valne  of 
indJgo  given  under  Indioo  ii  a  good  procasg 


pay   clow  attautioD   t 

igry  mother 


her  that  ai 


„      digotin. 

OU.  The  i)raduet  (mm  ailtheabov 
CO  J  of  the  indigo  operated  on. 

6.    (Taylor.)     l^lwdercd    indigo,  2   parts 
jdast«r  of  J'uiia,  1  part ;  water,  q.  i.  to  rcduci 


Kound  in  i-ooititution,  ai 
reijuiaite  care  ujidd  tlie  maim 
hi-»lt1i,  we  nboiild  heir  littl 
children.  In  ehiidren,  ai  wi 
the  rulea  of  health  must  be  a 
their  neglect  connot  fail  to 
heavy  retribution.     (Era*.  Wl 

KBClSir.  .N'CBSINO,  Sx. 

IHTAaT'8  FSi:SEaTl,Tr 

Carbonnte  of  nuguitla,  6dti 
Hax.i  oil  of  aniseed.  20  di 
spirit  ofamiDanii  and  rei.-tifi(< 
2i  fl,  in, ;  landunam,  1  S. 
tattTon,  I  ox.;  caraway  watt 
tlie  wliole  meaiure  1  jnuL  Ai 
and  hypnotic. 

IHFECTIOH.  Sf.  CosMi 
mnnication  of  diieaae,  eilher 
tact  with  the  sick  or  by  mi 
ariaing  from  their  bodiea. 
been  made  to  reatriet  the  t«i 
the  former,  and  infection  to 
thia  diitjnction  ia  now  diwar 
jority  of  writer*.  The  fbllowi: 
cipal  diacaaea  wiiich  ore  como 
contagiona  : — cbicben-pox,  cb 
dyaeiitcry.  eryaipelaa,  gUndi 
hooping-con^b,  bydropbobia, 
mnuipa,  ophthaltiiia  (purulent 


.UKlfl^MllA'l'UKI   IfKVKU — INFUSION. 


>■  of  the  Uood,  whiob  klwaj* 
il  influomatioa.  and  progieu 
otj,  >ra  lutuny  combated  bj 
ig  from  tlie  ann,  repeated 
a  A  tliird  time,  antii  loiiie  oi 
>  i*  gained.  In  inflimmat^ani 
fy  local  ebaimcteTt  capping  or 
rt  imioediatelj  affected,  or  the 
to  tta  u  in  geoeral  more  sppro- 
!iaatul.  Id  tlieie  caws  the  ap- 
Efrigerant  or  ledative  loticnu, 
■mllj  proves  of  moch  adTan- 
I  in  which  there  ia  induration 
fad  part,  the  use  of  warm  emhro- 
■ted. 

a  often  ariKa  from  spparentlT 
loaea,  particidarly  in  perwna  of 
abit  of  bodj,  or  who  indiil^re  in 
'  malt  liquor*.  In  some  pemocB 
local  injury,  ■■  a  tligbt  abrasion, 
sprwD,  prodncee  a  considerable 
me&etion,  attended  with  severe 
•xritenicnt.  Functared  nonnda, 
diiloeatiiniB,  commonly  fnmtfih 
lona  caan  of  inSammition  that 
re  eztenud  injury.    See  ABSCBsa, 

B  tf  the  Bowalt.  The  common 
sotioni  eipmnire  to  cold,  the  Due 
food,  and  the  presence  of  Hcrid 
r  baldened  furrs  in  the  bowcli. 


;rthe 


■rd,  i: 


all,  quielc  j 


In  t 


ba  pain  and  tenderness  of  tbe  ab- 
eialW  around  the  Davi>l,  become 
A  there  U  difficult  micturition. 
(•  the  pain  suddenly  ceases,  tlio 
B  tunid,  tlie  pulse  xenrcfly  pur- 
s  rannteoancG  ghastly,  and  the 
m  1  few  hours.  The  truatmeut 
ntj  eopioas  bleedinj^,  leeches  to 
■■  bot  bath  and  fonicntations, 
■Icn,  and  murcnrial  parges  ;  with 
knights  and  opiam  to  alUy  ttcV- 
•dliy  diaphoretic  salines  and  gentle 


See   Fetbe 


SttSroificH,  &c. 

luoBT  rrvEs. 

m.  SeeCiuBSH. 
B>  Syu,  Isirem,  Ikftsio,  L. 
«fidn^  prepared  by  maceratint; 
'  uimal  (ubftanccB  in  water,  at  any 
lUn  that  of  ebullition. 
'  dT  preparing  infu^^iona  is,  with 
na^  precisely  siuiiUr  to  that 
'  nikinf  the  ilmott  nniTerwkl 
U.  The  ingredients  are  com- 
rtonewBTu  pot  or  vessel  (an 
reriously  made  hot;  boiling 
'  puiutd  OTer  tbem,  and  the  cover 
M,  tha  whole  ii  allowed  to  digest 


"1. 


heat)  until  the  whole  becomes  cold.  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  from  the  ingredients,  and 
the  latter,  being  slighty  pressed,  if  necessary, 
the  infusion  is  strained  through  a  piece  of 
clean  litien  or  a  hair  sieve  for  use.  During 
the  digestion  the  ingredients  should  lie  oeca- 
sionally  stirred,  an  important  matter  olten 
neglected,  and  not  even  referred  to  by  must 
pharm  acentical  writers. 

The  substances  employed  far  making  infn- 
■ions  receive  the  same  preltininaiy  treatment 
aa  those  intended  for  making  nicoCTiOKH. 
Shavings,  leaves,  and  flowers,  rvquire  no  pre- 
riODB  preparation  beyood  being  pulled  asun- 
der j  but  roots,  woiids,  and  other  rolld  sub- 
stances, must  be  bruised  or  sliced,  if  in  the 
green  or  recent  etntc,  or  hruised  or  coarsely 
pulverised,  if  dry,  for  the  purpose  of  eiposing 
as  large  a  mrfaec  as  possible  to  the  acUon  of 

The  Bubiitanees  extracted  bv  water  from 
'getahles  by  infusion  are  chiefly  gum,  mucna, 
:tractive,  taimin.  certain  v^^table  adds,  the 
tier  and  nnrcotic  principles,  gum-resin,  es- 
sential oil,  and  alkaloida.  Sume  of  these  snb- 
>  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  more  readily  so  in 
hoi  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  lioiling  water. 
The  temperature  at  the  water  should  be  there- 
fore proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  vi-ge- 
table  mutter  operated  on.  For  mere  'demnl- 
inliisions,'  in  wliieb  starch  and  gum  are 
the  chief  gaioitanees  sought  to  be  dissolved 
ont,  and  when  the  active  principle  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  unless  at  nearly  the  builiug 
temperature,  boiling  water  slono  should  Is?  em- 
ployed; but  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
vcgetaliles  arc  soluble  in  water  at  lower  tem- 
penitures,  it  is  better  to  employ  hot  water 
(165°  to  175°  Fnhr.).  and  to  allow  a  little 
^r  period  for  the  digestion.  In  many  eusvs 
iperate  water  (from  BCP  to  70°  Fahr.),  or 
tepid  water  (from  80°  to  OC  Fahr.),  may  he 
ised  with  advuntage,  especially  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  '  aromatic  bitter  infusions,'  and  in 
■noBt  eases  where  it  is  wished  that  the  product 
ihould  rontain  as  little  inert  matter  as  pos- 
sibh: ;  but  when  water  at  low  temperatures  is 
employed,  the  period  of  the  maceistion  must 
be  proportionately  increased.  By  adopting  the 
nethod  of  maceration  in  vscuo,  or  in  an  atmo- 
iplicre  of  carbonic  acid,  the  menstruum  may 
be  allowed  to  lay  in  contact  with  the  ve^taltlo 
matter  for  an  unlimited  period,  without  de- 
composition taking  place. 

Infusions,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  un- 
dergo spontaneous  decomposition  by  keeping, 
especially  in  worm  weather,  when  a  few  hour* 
often  sufficient  for  their  passage  into  a 
'.  of  active  fermentation ;  they  should, 
therefore,  when  possible,  be  prejered  for  uso 
daily,  as  beyond  twenty-fonr  hours  they  cannot 

depended  on.     The  Iiondon   College  directs 

pint  only  to  bo  made  at  n  time,  thus  very 
properly   regarding  them  as   eitemporaiieoua 


hot.  The  cork  \»  then  ]mt  In  and  iMiiTed  i 
OriH'u,  iikI  tliir  nlicilo  H^cilatcd  tor  koiiiv  mi- 
iiiTtvH,  uftiT  «liii-h  it  Ik  net  ulile  fur  u  week, 
Klii'iitlii'  I'ii'iir  iKirli.111  is  <nn^ii1ly  <li'ii<iil.'4 
from  the  M'lliiiit'iit  fur  «:■!('.  AnotlitT  iiictluHl, 
wblcli  HiuwiTi  well  with  the  uomulic  Inttn  , 
vegetiibleH.  in  to  take  8  timet  the  niiaul  qtun-  i 
ti^  of  tlif  iiiijroiliuntii,  and  to  rihRoit  tlieiu  ' 
with  >  mlxtnie  oT  iwtiHtid  RjiiTiU,  1  part,  and 
dUtlllcd  watt<r,  3  parti ;  by  AigaOon,  or, ! 
U-tter  Htill,  li;  pemilntion.  CotUN.'utrat«1  iu- ; 
tiiatoiu  mado  in  tlili  wa;  kvoji  well,  and  dr-  '. 
[Hxil  nQiTcely  uif  niliincnt.  lUauj  hoiiiieii  i 
that  ant  muHrknbln  for  the  '  l>ri1liHncj''  nud  - 
braut;  of  thvw  prejHirulitiuii,  uiDiiloy  {  Kpirit  uf  j 
wine  and  }  wutiT  lU  the  incnitrumu.  It  may,  i 
LowvviT,  bu  tuki'n,  ns  ii  ^mral  rule,  tliat  for 
vi'p.'tnble  HiiliHtanvvH  that  abound  in  wuuily 
&\m,  and  cnntain  litUo  extractive  luntter  ao- 
lulile  ill  wntiT  (at  quijuiii,  for  iuntBin^').  i  *" 
i  putt  of  ipirit  is  nufflciont  for  ttieir  preaerva- 
tioDj  whilBtfor  thuae  abantiding  in  mui'iluge 
OF  fecola,  or  that  reHtlUy  eofteu  mid  l>rciime 
pulli;  anil  fjlntiiious  in  weak  spirit  (us  rhu- 
barb), i  to  i  ia  nHiuired. 

Uy  adopting  the  mt'thod  originally  lug- 
gcitcd  by  Mr.  Alwip.  iufusiuna  may  be  pn>- 
aervcd,  uiiii^urvd,  for  n  year  or  lungpr,  with- 
out  the  additJOD  of  B|>iTit  or  any  otlier  fob- 
atance.  Tlie  only  precantion  nccewury  U  to 
keep  them  iu  bottleK,  [Hirfuctly  HUed  and  her- 
raetioDlly  invlcd.'  Oar  own  plan  ia  to  put  n 
ibw  bruiiud  I'lovea  or  seeds  of  blai-k  muntanl 
inio  tlic  bottles,  which  must  bo  uiily  2-3rdii 
filled,  then  completely  All  them  with  acondcnsed 
atuKMphere  of  carbonic  acid  g.-u ;  olid,  lastly, 
to  atxpiier  thein  anil  teal  them  orer,  lo  as  to 
perfectly  exclude  Ihc  air.    A  pint  of  dccnctiou 


,  Hoat  of  tbe  vegetable  infadm 
will  readily  pass  the  filter,  afl 
quantity  of  aretic,  nitric,  a 
huH  been  added  to  thcai.  Till 
may  be  midcrol  "  brilliant.'  or 
as  the  '  celLirmen'  call  it.  by  s1 
Hrst  with  nbout  a  dnithm  o(  < 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  the  i 
egg*,  previoualj  miied  with  ■ 
watra,  for  each  gallon  of  tb 
plan  is.  howercr,  objecUonable 
dicinol  preparations. 

As  many  infusions  which  i 
employed  in  medicine  luust  nr 
being  SFiiarntely  noticed  in  th 
be  us  welt  to  remark  tbat  tfae 
vetietublv*  that  do  ni^  eien  t 
acthin  on  the  hitnian  frame,  as 
and  raiits,  muy  be  made  by  pc 
Udling  water  on  1  ui.  of  the  ti 
and  Hllowing  it  to  macenite  fi 
an  hour.  ^The  decoctions  of 
tallies  may  be  made  by  sim 
alxjve  ingTHlients,  in  the  same 
10  or  13  minutes,  instead  ul 
mere  infUwon.  With  aubitanf 
greater  activity,  only  half  the 
should  be  taken;  vhi1*t,  wit 
I'lants,  and  those  posie«>ing  g 
to  2  dn.  to  water,  1  pint,  wiL 
quantity.  The  ordimur  doae  o 
aiul  deeortions  is  i  to  !  wine- 
tl.  oz.),  two,  three,  or  four  linH 
caw  may  indicate. 

infusion  is  preferred  tor  bU  1 
este  texture,  which  readily  yii 
principles  to  water;  and  especi 
are  either  volalile  or  liable  to 


nrcths  SowRmaMfbRDod.  Ter- 
c.  AtCBcupfblSorl  UniMB  dsj; 
mn  aatringent  gugle  ind  lotion. 
Bae,  Bn  eqaal  «d^t  of  iiqnorice 
I  eammoiuj  added. 

f"****—        %a.     iKrUICK   ALEA- 

Rrvp.  (BeMUj.)  Hickor7  uh,  1 
oo^  i  pint  ;  boiling  water,  1  gall. ; 
deeant  the  elaar.  "  A  popular 
— iie»  ftrdjipepBa  with  acidity." 

it   Al'OM.      Sgn.    IVTUBUIC  ILOIB, 
tnta  hepatic  or  Socotrine  aloei  (in 
n.  t  orbouta  of  potaua,  1)  dr. ; 
r.  Ipint. 
»a^ ;    IntTiTTif  tuois    comfo- 

•]y  bat  nnng  oat;  a  pint  of  boiliug 


doca.8 


n  1£  hour*,  and  Rtniin.  Thv  last 
ht  decoctJon,  are  aperient,  antacid, 
tcMdc,  and  emmenagogne. — Do4e, 
pofol  to  a  amall  wioe-glaunil,  in 
•  Uat  one  it  an  admirabU  medicine 
^  lOM  of  appetite,  and  tniuble«ome 

tf  Amr'ieu  Calnmlia.  Syn.  In- 
UMMM,  L.  From  the  ilricd  root  of 
alcmlM  (fVoK/u  Oarolinentu).  A 
crfnL  and  eieellent  bitter,  ilcsU- 
Bo^  and  fnUj  equal  to  gentian. 

In. 


if  Avm'ieaii  Cen'tMur. 
Am,  L.    Friim  the  berb  {Saibc 
A  pore  bitter  tonic,  without  u- 

OF  Avor'lcaiL  Sen'na.  Sgn,  Infc- 
■  HastlandicX,  L.  Prr/).  (Mar- 
M  of  American  or  wild  ^min  [Caatia 
w),  li  oi.  i  coiiandcr  «oed,  1  dr.  j 
er,  1  pint.  Purtrative. 
af  Aagel'lca.  Syn.  iNruHint  m. 
Aom  the  root  of  garden  angelicn. 
gnwchic  and  diaphoreUc ;  and,  in 
,  aperient.  It  it  a  iwpular  remedy 
t,  flHtalent  colic  and  heartburn. 
it  Aa'lMad.  Sy*.  Axibied  tea  -,  \ 
mi,  lb  Carminative ;  an  eiLfl-  l 
t  to  pnrgatife*,  to  prcrant  griping; ! 
ttanta  to  relieve   colic',  &• 


flowen  to  the  pint.  The  fint  'it  the  nanal 
qnantitf.  The  doM  of  tlie  Bret  is  a  table- 
spoonful  j  ortheiacond,  1  to  1  fl.oz. ;  of  third, 
i  to  1  wiue-glBMful. 

2.  (Componnd ;  iNrcscH  armcc  coufo- 
BITUK.  L.— Ph.  Copenb.)  Flowen  of  arnivit, 
1  dr.;  peppermint,  2  dt*.;  chamomile^  ioz.; 
boiling  water,  1  piaU—Dote.  1  B.  oi.  As  the 
1a«t 

Znfiiaim  of  Arnlea-root.  Syn.  Infttsdm 
ABNio«  SAPICI8,  L.  /"rep.  (Ph.  Cairtr.  Ruth.) 
AruicD  root,  40  grs.;  water,  1  lb. — JJoMe.  1  fl. 
01.     Ag  tlie  ibove. 

Aatrln'gent  InfDiian.  i^a.  IxrusuK  a- 
HTBiHaEHs,  JfuTDBA  A.,  L.     Prtp.  1.   From 

2.  Infusionof  duparia,  17  fl.  01.  i  tinctiuvof 
cateehn  or  lcino,l  tl.oz. ;  powdered  ipecucuanlio, 
1  dr.;  powdered  opium,  12  trn.;  mix.  In 
diarrhcBB,  &c.  It  most  be  well  shaken  before 
puuring  out  the  doae. 

Infliaion  of  B»lm.  i^h.  Ivwbvx  xsubbm, 
L.  Prc^.  (Plenck.)  Freiili  h^rb,  b  dra.;  boiling 
water,  l  pint  j  infuse  for  15  minutfs. 

Infadon  Of  Barberry.  Syit.  iNicrBDit  bas- 
BBBIH,  L.  Pnp,  (Dr,  Copland.)  From  Iha 
bark  of  the  barberry  shrub  {Berbtrii  mlgarit). 
In  jaundice,  biliary  Huiea,  and  otlier  cases 
where  heat  and  acrimony  prevail ;  cither  alone 
or  combined  with  a  little  carbonate  of  loda  or 
potsssa,  and  tincture  of  catumba. 

Inhiion  of  Bark.    S'.e  Ixfcsioh  of  Cur< 

Inft^on  of  B»y<lMTM.  Syn.  Ikpusuk 
LACBi,  I.  LAtTBi  NOBiLiB,  L.  From  the  leave* 
or  thebenicsof  thesweetbay  {XanriM  nobUU). 
Aromatic,  etimulant,  and  emmenagogue;  in 
■y  hirge  dost^,  emetic  and  poisonous.  It 
clilefly  given  in  colic,  flatulence,  paralyiia 
of  the    eitremities,     and   obstructed     men- 


la  the  ni 


tof  « 


t  Viff  0 


im'tle     Tnftirinn  5^11.     iKFuerM 

niOUX,  MlHTFBA  ASTtSCOHBFTICA, 

Water  trefoil  (MtnyaHlift  trifo- 
.;  oiBiige  peel,  2dTa.i  boiling  water, 
ifni*  for  8  or  10  boun,  Htrain,  and 
joond  ipirit  of  horseradish,  5  d.  oz. 

if  ArUob  8gH.  IsTCBrti  ab  ' 
1.  Viam  the  flowen  of  mountain 
■van  laopud'i  bane  (^ratca  non- 
IteMB  «dan  1  oiq  Dr.  Pereira 
Ibi  X  T.  Thoaact^  i  aa.  of  the  I 


Infnaion  of  Beef.     Si'C  Essence,  Tea,  i&c. 

Infoiion    of  Belladon'na.      Syn.   Imfi-'SUV 

!LLiDO.v««,  L.  Prrp.  1.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
leaves  of  deadly  niglitslrode  (dried),  4  grs.; 
boiling  water,  2  H.  oz.;  fur  a  doso. 

2.  (Compound  ;— Dr.  Saunders,)  Leaves 
([tried),  \  dr.;  boiliiij;  water,  12  U.  oz.;  in- 
fnse.  strain,  and  to  evBiy  7  H'  oz.  of  the  iu- 

isiiin  add  ofcompoutid  tincture  of  cardainoma, 

11.07. 

Infosion  of  Bii'tort,  Syn.  Inftbom  Bia- 
TOBT.E,L,  Prep.  (Radius.)  Bistort  or  snake- 
weed root  (Potgaonum  Biitorta),  loz.;boiliiig 
water,  I  pint  i  infuse  2  hours,  and  atmin.  lu 
passive  buimorrhages. 

InfaatoD  of  BUck  Snake-root.  Syn.  Is- 
Fusnu  oiMiciFtTO^  BACEuotix,  L,  In  dropsy, 
rheumaliHm,  and  cheat  com  plaints. 

InfoBtou  of  Bles'ied  Thiatle.  Syn.  iHFtrscit 
CAB DU I  BEN K Dim,  L.  Fiwm  tlie  whole  lierb. 
In  small  doses  it  is  diapburetic  ;  inlar^ur  ooca, 
tonic,  stomachic,  and  deubstrucut ;  taken 
warm,  it  is  occasiou.illy  given  to  promote  the 
action  of  emetics.  The  propcrtiea  of  cardvius 
boDcJjctua  "are  snoh  ai  to  lead n«  to  tt«il«\vrt 
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INFUSION. 


that  it  has  been  superseded  by  other  not  more 
efficacious  remedies."  (Lindley.) 
Infusion  of  Blood-root.    ^.  iNnrsiON  of 

PUCCOOy  ;   IXFUBUX  BANOiriNARIJI,  L.      Fttp, 

Blood-root  (San^inaria  Canadetuu),  ^  oz.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.     Stimulant  and  emetic. 

Inftuion  of  Blue  Flag.  Syn.  Infusuk 
iKiDis  TEBsicoLORiB,  L.  iVvp.  1.  From  the 
flowers  of  blue  flag  (Iru  verncolor).^^2.  From 
the  root  or  rhizomes.  Tlie  first  is  used  chiefly 
for  its  rich  colour,  as  a  test,  &c. ;  the  second  is 
diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  apt  to  produce  dis- 
tresfiiug  nausea  and  prostration. 

InltiBion  of  Bone'set.  Syn,  Infubuit  xufa- 
TORii,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  U.S.)  From  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  of  boneset  or  thorough  wort 
(Eupatorinm  petfoliatum).  Diaphoretic,  nau- 
seaoty  and  emetic  when  warm;  tonic  when 
cold. 

2.  (Compound;  Infubux  eupatobii  com- 
P08ITUM,  L. — Ellis.)  Boneset  and  sage,  of 
each,  i  oz.;  cascarilla,  1  dr.;  boiling  water, 
I^  pint;  infuse  until  cold,  and  strain.  In 
hectic  fever.  A  wine-glassful  of  either  of  the 
above,  given  hourly,  in  these  diseases,  until 
perspiration  and  nausea  are  induced,  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  influenza. 

Inftision  of  Brai'il-wood.  5y».  Ixfubum 
X10NI  Bbasilibnsis,  L.  From  ground  or  rasped 
Brazil  wood.  When  wanted  to  keep,  rectifled 
spirit,  3  fl.  oz.,  is  added  to  every  pint.  Used 
for  colouring,  and  as  a  teRt. 

Inftuion  of  Broom.  Si/n,  lyFTSux  scofa- 
Bii,  L.    See  Decoction  of  Broom. 

Inftuion  of  Bu'ehu.  St/n,  Infcbum  bucht7 
(B.  p.),  I.  BUCKU  (Ph.  E.),  I.  DiosaLE,  L.  Frep, 
1.  (B.  p.)  From  bruised  buehu  leaves,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint :  infuse  for  an 
hour  and  strain.  Diuretic,  sudoriflc,  tonic; 
in  dyspepsia,  &c. ;  but  chiefly  in  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder  and  urethra  attended 
with  copious  secretion. — Dose.  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Compound;  Infusum  buchu  comfo- 
BiTUM,  I.  DiosHis  c,  L. — Rodius.)  Leaves  of 
buchu  and  whortleberry,  of  each,  \  oz.;  boiling 
water,  8  oz.  (say  i  pint) ;  digest  for  half  an 
hour,  strain,  and  add  of  syrup  of  senega, 
i  fl.  oz. — Dose.  1  or  2  table-spoonfuls  every 
hour ;  in  atony  of  the  bladder  and  mucous  dis- 
charges. 

Invasion  of  Buck1i>ean.  Stfn.  Ikftsum  hb- 
NTAKTni8»  L.  From  the  herb  or  root  of  buck- 
bean  or  marsh  trefoil  {Menyanihes  trifoUaia). 
Bitter,  stomachic  tonic,  and  diuretic  ;  in  large 
doses,  purgative,  vermifuge,  and  emetic.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  agues,  gout,  dropsy, 
scurvy,  worms,  &c.  The  chief  consumption  of 
this  plant  is  by  the  brewers;  '*2  oz.  being  equal 
to  1  lb.  of  hops."  (Gray.) 

Inftuion  of  Bnr'dock.  Syn.  Infusttm  bar- 
DANA,  L.  From  the  root  of  common  burdock. 
Aperient^  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  tonic;  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c.  See  lyn- 
cocTiov  and  Extract. 

Inf^on  of  Calnm1i>a.  Syn.  Infusum  ca- 
X171IBJC(B.P.),— L.  Frep.  1.0i.V.^C«.V\im\»i, 


in  oouse  powder,  1  oc;  cold  d 
2  oz. ;  macerate  one  boiir,  nd 
fusion  of  calumbe .  u  a  good  1 
machic  bitter^ — 2)o99,  1  to  3  I 
pepaia,  Ac,  and  for  reatndoiiig 
diarrhoea  duriog  pregnancy  or 
is  preferably  joinied  with  sma] 
carbonates  of  aoda,  potissa, 
magnesia,  when  there  is  add 
ch  Jybeates*  when  there  is  p 
low  pulse;  with  all  of  which 
may  be  mixed  without  sofferini 
alteration. 

2.  (Concentrated;  iKFUsnci 
oevtbatum,  L.) — a,  Calnmba, 
der,  6i  oz.;  cold  distilled  wat 
digest,  with  frequent  agitatia 
hours,  then  ex]>rc«8  the  Hquor, 
digestion  with  5|  fl.  oa.  more  a 
after  another  hour,  express  tb 
using  as  much  force  as  possible; 
liquors,  heat  them  quickly  to  th 
in  a  sliallow  vessel,  and  ponx 
whilst  still  hot,  into  a  strong  be 
it  has  cooled  a  little  add  of  x«< 
fl.  oz.,  secure  down  the  stoppe 
agitate  well  for  a  few  minutes; 
now  be  set  aside  for  a  we«k,  a 
clear  portion  is  to  be  decanted  i 
Very  superior. 

b.  (Wholesale.)  From  calnn 
coarse  powder),  &i  lbs. ;  rectifled 
(diluted  with)  water,  12  pints 
week,  or  proceed  by  displacet 
there  be  any  diflUculty  in  obt 
from  cloudiness,  the  whites  of  4 
viously  mixed  with  about  a  \ 
water,  may  be  added  to  the  ii 
after  being  well  agitated  for  abc 
must  be  allowed  to  repose  for  7 
then  decanted  from  the  dregs, 
be  perfectly  transparent,  it  n 
through  blotting  paper. — Procfi 

Obs.  The  concentrated  infus« 
the  above  formula;  is  of  very  si 
and  has  acquired  an  extensi'v 
wholesale  trade.  1  part  added 
water  makes  a  perfectly  traui 
possessing  exactly  similar  virtut 
BlOy  OF  CALrSfBA — B.  P. 

Inftuion  of  Cantiuu/ides.  Syt 
Spanish  flies;  Infusum  ca 
LYTT-B,  L.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.) 
(powdered),  20  grs. ;  boiling  wa; 
3^  fl.  oz.)  to  yield  3  fl.  oz.,  aHer 
filtration. 

Inftuion  of  Cap'iieum.    Sun, 
sici,  L.    Prep.  1.  (Pereira.)   ( 
dered),  i  oz. ;  boiling  water.  1 
fl.  oz. 

2.  (Stephen's  'Pbfpeb  iodic 
Red  pepper  (  CapMteum  /hieiei 
spoonfuls  (or  3  of  cayenne  pef 
salt,  2  teaspoonfuls;  boiling  wa 
the  strained  liquor,  when  oolc 
\«\x)akr^Vv&ft^T,\^va.t»< — Hose,  1 
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iBfluton,  Capbtl'lc  ffya.  Isrvavx  cbpbi- 
LICUM.  L.  Jrep.  {Edin.  Ho«p.)  Valeriim 
iwt,  8  01. !  rosemary  topi,  4  dre.;  boiling 
witer,  I  quart;  infiue  12  liaiin,  Bt»in,  and 
add  aTomatic  water,  4  fl.  oi,  Aa  an  aotiapai- 
mndic,  and  in  rariouB  affetlioin  of  tLe  limJ. 

Inftulim  of  Cluun'omlla.     Sgn.  Caahohiui 

TKA  ;  iHrCaCU  AKTHEMIDIS  (]t.  p.),  1.  CHA- 
ILKHFiJ,  L.)  Prep.  1.  (B.  1'.)  Chamomile 
floaon,  i  oi.i  boiling  ivator,  10  oi.j  influe 
for  fifteen  minntei,  and  atrain. 

Tonic,  bitttr,  and  atoiniichic  j  oliio  emetic. 
It  abonld  he  drnnk  cold,  m  it  ie  vnntie  when 
varm. — Dote.  An  a  stotnacliic,  1  to  3  oi. ; 
ai  an  emetic,  6  to  10  ox. 

S.  (Concentrati-d;  Inftsitii  AitriiraiDiB 
CONCEKTxATFir,  L.  From  chamomilpii,  5)  oi. ; 
water,  1  pint;  bail  till  tlie  miiture  weighs 
exactly  21  ox. ;  eipteaa  Cbe  liquor  by  nieaui  of 
a  powerful  tincture-presi,  cool,  and  add  of 
eiwatial  oil  of  chamomile,  15  dropii,  dinmlied 
in  rcctifled  spirit,  5  fi.  oz. ;  agitate  well,  let  it 
repose  until  the  neit  day,  then  decant  the 
clear,  and  filter.  Strongly  bittor  and  odoroui, 
and  beuDtifnIly  transparent.  B|  times  aa  atrong 
as  theoi  ■"-       "   " 


id,  vnarj  half  boor,  in  cholera, 
throat,  ■arlatina,  Ac. 

■T^MT^.     ^f».    CAKAWAT  TIA  ; 

ri,  Xi.  Frrp.  From  bmised 
^«.  ;  boJHng  water,  1  pint.  In 
ic  of  inbnta,  and  as  an  i^jaact 

Ckr'nrt  B«d.  J>B.  iKFCSnt 
HM,  L.  Diuretic  i  in  drop^ 
BooipIsinUi  1  to  1  pint  being 

hM^rlTlK.  Sipt.  InrcacTH  cai- 
:).  I*.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Caa- 
•rae  powder,  1  oi.  ;  boiling 
r,  10  oi. ;  inftisc  for  one  hour 
tmmI,  and  atrain. — Ihte.  1 
allj  combined  with  carbonate 
iaetoic  of  raacvilia.  It  is  an 
ema  in  dyapepua,  debility,  diar> 

ntcd;  iNirBVH  cascabillx 
K,  L.) — a.  Cucarilli  (good  and 
Md),  Gi  Iba.i  rectified  spirit  of 
cold  water.  6  pints:  macerate 
d  for  14  daji,  eipreaathe  lii|nor, 

■tbnt  proceeding  by  the  proreaaj      InftulaD  of  Cher'ry-lanral,     Syn.  IswvBVit 
u  I  LAUBO-CBBABi.  L.   Prvfi.  (Dr.  Clieslon.)  Fre«h 

le  pB«oeding  proceisn  arc  well ,  leaves  of  the  commoner  cherry-lanrel  (Ctratut 
ptodact  is  10  lbs.,  and  resembles  i  Laiiro-cenuat),  2)  oz. ;  builinR  water,  1  pint; 
alnar  and  transparency,  and  is  I  infuse,  strain,  and  add  of  clarified  honey,  2ioi. 
bagnnt.  1  part  of  this  Info- 1  As  a  lotion  in  cancer  of  the  lip,  and  as  a  wash 
rRh  61  parts  of  water  makes  a  for  malignant  ulcers. 
sKtly  lesembling  tbe  ufdbion  InAiaioD  of  CUret'ta.  Byn.  IvrvBjm. 
-B.P. 


b:  Ixmmt  cabcarills  alea- 
— Pb.  Palat.)  Cascarilla.  3  oz. ; 
potaaii,  2  dn. ;  boiling  water,  16 
dd    and  tonic — Ikue,   1  table- 

Ch'iIa.    Sy»'  Cassia  tea  ;  \y- 

m  vnirLS,  L. ;  Eau  de  cabse, 
loabeiran.)  Cataia  poda  (bruised). 
:  wrater,  1)  pint     Laiaiive. 
OM'e^B,    Sfit.  CoHPorND  ik- 

WCmVl  IHTIJ»CliCATHCHi:(B.r.), 

.  P.)  Catechu  in  cuarw  puw. 
;  cinnamon,  bruised.  30  pv. ; 
macerate  for  half  an  hour  i[i  a 


•  Pepper,     (ke   Infi 


Ora'tmj.  ^a.  IsrcstM  cen- 
ram  the  flowering  ti>|M  of  cum- 
itatMOTj  iErytkraa  cenlaariiaa). 
'age,  itomachic,  and  vermifuiti;. 
iDcdy  in  obatructiont,  jaundii^, 
flpoisi,  Ac;  and  eiteruilly,  for 
lo  dartniy  pedicnli.  An  int'a 
gf  OtB  rnot,  wbicb  is  about 


I.  Sya.  Il 
I,  L.  Prtj>.  1.  (B.  F.)  Chiretta,  i 
small,  1  oz. ;  disbllud  water,  at  120°  F.,  40  oz. ; 
inRise  half  an  hoar,  and  strain. — Dot.  1  to  2  oi. 
Olm.  Chiretta  is  a  pnre  tonic  hitter,  closely 
allied  to  gentian,  and  liaa  been  lon^  esteemed 
in  the  I'^iut  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  acidity, 
flatuU'ncc,  and  dyspcpnia,  especially  when  oc- 
curring in  Ronty  or  debilitnti'd  habits.  It  ia 
UKuaUy  giTcn  in  combination  witli  carbonate 
of  soda  or  salts  of  iron.  The  whole  of  the 
plant  in  vmployi'd. 
2.  (Conceiitrati'di  iNFCBni  cniitBTTX  coN- 
,  L.)  Prom  chiretta,  i  to..;  tor 
if  the  product,  prepared  as  either 


Eittlit  times  as  strong  ae  the  common  infoaiou. 

Influion  of  nncho'nft.  Sgn.  iKrcsiOK  of 
hamk:  lNrrBrMdNCiiox.«,L,  Prrp.  l.(B.P.) 
Vi'llow  fini'liona  (calisaya)  hark,  in  coomc  \Kiv- 
der,  loz.;  boiling  distilled  n-uter,  1  pint;  in- 
fuse for  2  hours  in  a  covered  vesai'I,  and  stniln. 

(Jbf.  Infuuiin  of  bark  ia  tonic  and  rto- 
marbic,  and  in  very  large  doses  I'ebrifu;^.  It 
is  an  citrvmely  useful  medicine  in  dyspepsia, 
dehility.  and  during  convatcsccncea,  and  ia 
oft«n  a  viduable  adjunct  to  more  active  reme- 
Like  the  decoction,  it  ia  most  ene^etic 
lined  whilst  hot.    The  addition  of  1 


acid  I 


the' 


to  the  topi.    The  plant ;  11.  dr.  of  diluted  aulpliDT 

B  Mttn  BW^dne;  in  tbe  Iliad's ,  before  pouring  it  on  the   hark  il 

>>  It  il  ODcfUly  oollected  for  nsc  >  wlvent  pi.wer.  anil,  .■onaeqncutlj,  the  atreogth 


I  of  tlie  jalaiioa. — Dote.  1  to  3  ft.  oz. 
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INFUSION. 


2.  (Concentrated;  IifvuBUX  cacROVM 
coNOXNTBATiTf,  L.)— -«.  Yellow  bark  (coarsely 
powdered),  4  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  8  Ibt. ;  digest 
for  12  hoars,  express  the  liquid,  add  rectified 
spirit,  2  lbs.,  and  after  24  hoars'  repose,  decant 
the  clear  portion. 

b.  Yellow  bark  (in  coarse  powder),  4  lbs. ; 
cold  water,  8  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  2  Ibsj 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  4  fl.  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids, 
and  either  macerate  tlie  bark  in  them  for  a 
week  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  proceed  by  the  me- 
thod of  displacement.    Very  superior. 

Obi.  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added 
to  7  fl.  drs.  of  water,  produces  an  extempo- 
raneous infusion  of  cinchona  resembling  that 
of  the  pliarmacopoeia.  The  concentrated  pre- 
paration of  the  Ph.  L.  being  more  than  8 
times  the  usual  strength,  is  placed  amongst 

LiQUOBS. 

3.  From  FALE  BASK : — a.(Ph.L. ;  IVFrsiGS 
07  PALB  ciiroHONA;  Inftsum  ciircuovjB 
FALLIDJB — Ph.   L.)    From  pale  bark,  aa  ix- 

FUBION  07  CINCHOXA — Ph.  L. 

5.  (Ph.  D. ;  lK7n8lTX  CINCHONf — Ph.  D.) 
Crown  or  pale  bark,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
i  pint;  infuse  1  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
■train  through  paper. 

Obi.  **  This  infusion  is  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding" (from  yellow  bark)  **  in  activity,  and 
is  a  very  unnecessary  one.  It  is  said  to  oppress 
the  stomach  less  than  that  of  the  other  cin- 
chona bark ;  the  reason  is  obvious — it  is 
weaker."     (Pereira.) 

c.  (Concentrated ;  Infusum  cinchona  fal- 

JJDS  CONCENTRATUaf,  L.)     As  CONCENTBATED 

INFUSION  of  CINCHONA,  but  usiug  pale  bark. 
The  concentrated  preparation  of  the  Ph.  L. 
will  be  fuund  under  Liquobs. 

InfiiBion  of  Cin'namon.  Sj/n.  Cinnamon 
TEA;  Infusum  cinnamomi,  L.  In  flatuleucc, 
dyspepsia,  and  nervous  colics. 

InitLsion  of  Cloves.    Syn.  Clove  tea;  In- 

FUBUH     CABYOPHYLLOBUM,    I.     CABIOPHYLLI 


06m.  Sir  J.  FkyyerudSirJ.N 
asthma  with  a  rtroDg  loliitinn  oCnp 
M.  BouchaTdat  piMcrilMi  a  tttm 
made  by  diiplacciment  (pereohliiMJi 
with  a  little  bzwidy,  in  poi«Miii 
and  other  like  narcotics,  after  At 
tion  of  emetics  and  iodnrctted  < 
Honore  also  empl^s  veiy  stroag^ 
in  albaminnria.  Clansen  gives  iti 
I'arker  employs  it  as  a  nervoni  i 
lien  of  ammonia  and  wine,  lor  | 
slightly  sensitive  and  ezcitaUe  toi 

Inftudon  of  Contrayer^Ta.    4^ 

CONTBAYBBTA,    L.      iVip.    (Fm 

yerva  (in  powder)^  1  oa.;  boiIiB| 
fl.  OE.    Stimulant*  tonic,  and  dis| 
low  fevers,  Slc. 
InAudon  of  Copal'che  Bark.    8j^ 

OOFALCHI    COBTICIB,    L.     .Pnp,   { 

Bark  of  copalche  bash  (Croiompm 

i  oz.;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  c^g 

and  strain.    A  warm  bitter  and  iti 

Infation  of  Cor'iicaii  Mam.   At 

HBLMINTHOCOBTI,    lu      iV^.    (n 

can  moss,  5  drs. ;  boiling  water,  1 1 
rate  for  10  or  12  boars,  and  stnia. 
in  cancer.    See  Dbcoctioh. 
Inftudon  of  dupa^ria.    S^  I 

ANGOBTTBABABK;   InFTBITM  GUBFi 

I.  ANon8TUB£,  L.    :Prep,  (B.  p.] 
in  coarse  powder,    1  oz. ;  distiHe 
120°,    20  oz.;    infuse   2  hours. 
Stimulant  and  tonic ;  in  ^rp^Q>  ^ 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 
Infhiion  of  Daf ibdlL     i%a.  In 

CI88I  P8EUDO-NABCISSI,  L.    Pnp.  { 

Flowers  of  daffodil  (Narciitui  I 
cusus),  3  to  16  in  no.;  boiling  wi 

Expectorant,  uauseantandemetie. 
cough. 

Inftisionof  Dah'OiaPefali.  Frot 
or  blue  varieties.     Used  for  its  col 

a  test. 


(B.  P.),  L.    Prep.   1.  (B.  P.)  Cloves  (bruised),  i     Inftision  of  Dandeli'on.    ^m.  h 
1  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  20  oz. ;  infuse   tabazacuh  ;     Infusuk    xabaxa 
for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.  Aromatic,  stimulant,    From   the  sliced  root.    Stimulaot 
and  stomachic,  either  alone  or  in  combination ;    and  tonic, 
in  colic,  dyspepsia,  gout,  &c. — Dote.  1  to  2  oz.       2.  (Concentrated ;  Inttbum  tab 

2.  (Concentrated;  Infubum  cabyophylli  i  centbatuv,  L.)  From  the  root  (d: 
CONCENTBATUM,  L.) — a.  Bruiscd cloves,  3  oz.;  exposed  to  a  ciurrent  of  warm  di 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  as  above  and  crisp,  then  coarsely  pulverised,  ai 
strain ;  when  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit,  i  '  for  a  week  in  a  mixture  of  rectifii 
pint,  and  filter.  fl.  oz.;  cold  water,  1|  pinL    8  tim 

b.  Bruised  doves,  1}  lb. ;  rectified  spirit,  \  strength. 
1  quart ;  cold  water,  3  quarts ;  maci>ratc  for  1  3.  (Compound ;  Infubvx  TABi 
7  oays,  and  express  the  liquid;  sprinkle  the  !  fobitum,  L. — Meigs.)  Infosionol 
marc  with  water,  12  fl.  oz.,  and  after  the  lapse  ,  4  fl.  oz. ;  extract  of  do.,  2  drs. ;  sesq 
of  an  hour,  again  submit  it  to  the  press ;  lastly,  <  of  soda,  i  dr. ;  tartrate  of  potas 
filter  the  mixed  liquors.  Very  fine.  The  tincture  of  rhubarb,  8  fl.  drs. ;  tine 
above  are  about  8  times  the  strength  of  the  bane,  20  drops.  In  dropsical  a 
INFUSION  OF  CLOVES— Ph.  L.  affections.— 2>ow.  l-3rd  part»  thrio 

Inftision  of  Coffee.    Syn.  Infusum  caffei.   Decoction,  Extbaot,  &c 
L.    Prep,   (Dr.  McBride.)    Unroasted  coffee       Inftision  of  Digitalis.      See  L 
berries  (bruised),  30  in  no.;   cold  water,  1   Foxglove. 

quart ;    macerate  2  or  3  hours.    In  calculus,       Diuref  ic  Inftision.     S^    Ixrm 
aCt-^Dote,  i  pint  every  monung.  ^T\c\m.,  \a.     Brcfj^^    V  %BMia  i 


I  piBt;  faifliw  1  hoar,  ■tnin, 
of  awaet  tpiriU  of  uitn,  S  fl. 
wiae-glaMfo]  emj  other  hmiT. 
if  foxglove,  1  fl.oi.;  tincture  of 
dr. I  mtatatB  of  potaun,  1  dr.; 
— .DoM.  I  taUcHipooiiral 
',  careftillj  wmtching  tbe 

berriea,  S  oi. ;  anlufd,  i  oi. ; 
1  innt  1  infiue  1  hour ;  itrsin, 
1.  add  of  compound  ipirit  of 
1.;  tinetnn  or  ■qnill^  I  fl.  dr.; 
Dtat.  i  ■  taumpfiil  freqaently. 
~~«  tued  u  diuretic*  in  dropy. 


4  fl.  in.  "I  believe  this,  when  properiy 
m>d«,  to  be  the  moat  effectual  of  the  prenitra- 
Uotia    of   foxglove."     (Percira.)     Sec    Fox- 

Infttdon  of  Fn'mttory.  Syn.  Ibtcbum  fd- 
VABts,  L.  From  the  herlwceoai  portiOD  of 
commoD  fotnitorj  {Fkniaria  qfficinalu).  Ape- 
rient and  diiipliorctic ;  in  obstinate  jikin  dia- 
auwa  nnd  chninii^  obBtructioiu  of  the  livor. 

Inftuloi]  of  Oalla.     Sgn,  IsFuaru  galls, 

L.     1.  l"roni  Aleppo  Bslla,  coancly  powdcreil. 

.    In  diBirhicn,   hcmorrhagCB,  4c. ;    aUo  freely, 

.    in  cawa  of  poiBOning  by  the  alknloidii;    and 

,  ,  .    diluted  with  3  or  4  time*  ita  rolnoie  of  water, 

m   <W    BXOOH,    FoxaLOTI,  and  |  for  injectiooi,  embroCHtioDii,  garglua,  kc. 

t.  {Cumponndi  Inftbitk  galls  covpo- 
Doc'wMd.  Sifn.  Ivrvwun  cob-  srnnc.  Mistdba  ballx,  L. — Kllii.)  Infoiiion 
,  L.  From  the  bark  of  Ameri- 1  of  g*l\*,  i  fl.  oz.  j  prepared  elialk,  i  oi. ;  pow- 
{Ognuu  tlorida).  See  DkcoC-  i  dcted  gum,  1  dr. ;  tincture  of  opium,  i  a.  it. 
— Ihie.  1  table-apoonf ul  every  2  haura,  in 
*  B'dn'  nowen,     ^m.    Eldib-   diarrhcea,  Ac. 

;  IvTraTJM  unrci  rLOsm,  L.  |  lafutoa  of  Oarllo.  Syn.  Ivruavit  allii, 
feed  fcwera,  i  M.  i  bmling  water,  ;L.  Prep.  (Wliite.)  Garlic  (recent),  i  lb.  i 
Unl,  eipeetomit,  and  diapho- ,  water,  4  Iha.;  place  them  in  a  covered  pot,  aet 
loaw  or  (ireetened  with  honey.  i  it  in  a  very  alow  oven  for  3  or  4  bonra,  and 
(  Zl'acBnpui*.  S/M,  Ihvushx  '  when  cold,  eiprena  the  flaid  portioD.^DoM. 
Ba-buk.  Sf».  Coarovso  m- !  In  epilepsy,  2  teaipoonfnia  before  and  after 
iaphonrtjc,  expectorani,  and  tonic,  every  meal ;  in  chronic  diorrhcBa,  a  tcaapoonfol 
U(-BA>K  i    iHrraim  dlmi  cov-  |  after  every  motion. 

^vp.  (Cadet.)  Elm-birk,  bitter- 1  Inftulan  of  Qon'tUu.  Syn.  Invvsw  Oin- 
!k,  ud  hunitoiT,  of  each,  2  dm. ;  |  TIAHA,  L.  I'rfp.  1.  (Beral.)  OeDtiin 
r,  1  pint;  dig;eat  for  4  hours,  i  (bruined),  2  dra. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  infuie 
Id  of  'TTup  of  naiaaparilla,  1  oz.  i  5  or  6  houra,  and  atrain.  Stomachic, 
ba  taken  in  24  hour*,  in  divided  2.  (Compound ;  Iktctbcii  obktiasjb  cox- 
(bnmic  euothemata.    See  Ds-    FoaiTim— B.  P.) 

I  Prep.  a.  (B.  P.)  GentUn,  sliced,  1  oz. ; 
'  BtVot  of  Eye.  Syn,  IirFTBrw  oraiige  pwl.  cut  small,  1  oi. ;  lemon  peel 
*.),  L.  Pny.  1.  (B.  P.)  Erirot,  1, ,  (freati),  2  dz.  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ; 
da.  lox-i  boiling  diatilled  water, ;  infuHc  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vcsael,  and 
a  i  Ml  hour  in  a  covered  veasel,  j  strain. — J>oie,  1  to  2  oi. 
Sbonid  be  made  fresh  when  i.  (lli.  K.)  Sliced  gentian  root,  i  oz. ; 
>■».  1  to  2oi. every  I  hour  or  hour,  I  bitter  orange  peel  (dried  and  brniaed)  and 
*nt.  Abo  as  an  injection  for  |  coriander  sii-ds,  of  earh,  1  dr.  i  proof  spirit,  4i 
I  fl.  oz. ;  diffcat  for  3  hoars,  then  add  of  cold 
listed.)  Sec  LlQVOB  or  EmoOT.  |  water,  IG  l\.  oz.,  and  in  12  liours  more  strain, 
r  Ita'aaL  8fH.  Fskhel  tea  ;  \  e.  (Ph.  t>.)  Gentian  and  dried  orange  peel, 
Vtc;iru,  L.  Prrp,  Krom  sweet  i  of  each,  Si  dn.;  boiling  water,  I  pint  j  macctalo 
t  tn.  i  boiling  water.  1  pint.  In  I  I  hour,  and  strain. — Iloie  uf  the  last  two,  i  to 
windy  colic  of    infants  ;    a   few  i  1  fl.  oz. 

Aaapoonfol  fbr  a  doae,  or  a  little'  3.  (Concentrated  Compound ;  IicrracuoBN- 
ims,  iTlANJiCOHP.  coHCKNTltATCM,  L.)— a.  Qcntian 

if  rUz-Mad.  See  IlijraiOS  of  .  root  (braised),  4i  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  q.  a.  to 
'  cover  it;  infuse  with  ocnuiional  uRitation  for 
r  Tax'tlme.  Syn.  litFrsrv  m-  a  Iwnrs.eipn-wi  the  liqnor,  wa-nh  the  marcwitU 
P.).  L.  Prop.  1.  (B.  P.)  Digi-  a  litUi'  boiling  water,  and  evaporate  to  13 
SO  gn.  i  distilled  water,  10  oz. ;  quarts ;  when  cold,  atrain  tlirongh  flannel,  add 
',  and  atnin. — Dote.  1  to  t  oz.  of  rectilied  npirit,  1  gal.,  and  [lOur  tho  nixed 
£.)  Fozglove  (dried).  2  dra. ; '.  fluids  on  driinl  orange  peel,  H  lbs.,  and  freata 
r.  IS  L  OI. ;  siririt  of  cinnamon,  2  lemon  iwet,  0  lbs. ;  macerate  for  1  wci'lt.  than 
■  cspresa  the  liquor  in  a  powerful  prcaa,  and 
».)     roiglnve  (drieii  and  reduced  ;  lillcr  tlmiDgh  paper, 

powderC  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  9  |  *,  Gentian  and  dried  orange  peel,  of  eacli, 
*•  1  hoar.  Tbe  i^gdnct  abould  ,  41  lbs. ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  9  Ib^. ;  cold  di-tdlcd 
nt  8  1.  at.  Tho  hut  two  are  of  ,  water,  13  quarts  i  reeliflud  spirit,  1  gal. ;  ma- 
h  of  the  inlniion  Vh.  L.,  I  cemte  for  14  or  15  days,  with  freiiuent  aptn- 
>*■  ooIjrS  tojtimi,  UioD  eipreas  tbe  liquid,  add  1  til.  ewitttft 
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INFUSION. 


the  essential  oils  of  lemon  and  orange,  agitate 
well,  and  ftlter  throagli  paper. 

0.  Gentian,  1^  lb. ;  efwence  of  lemon,  1  dr. ; 
essence  of  orange,  |  dr. ;  essence  of  cedrat,  15 
drops ;  rcctifiod  Hplrit^  1  quart;  cold  ▼.'ater,-3 
quarts ;  digest  for  10  days  and  filter. 

4.   (With    RHUBABB  ;     iNFUBUai  GENTIANJi 

BT  KnEi,  MiSTUBA  STOMACHICJW  !*•)  From 
gentian  and  rhubarb  (bruised),  of  each,  2  drs. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  digest  1  hour,  and 
strain ;  to  the  cold  infusion  add  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  1  dr.  An  admirable  medi- 
cine in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  loss  of  appetite, 
constipation,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

InfoBion  of  Gin'ger.  Syn,  Qikoeb  tea; 
IirFUSTTM  ZINOIBEBI8,  ^L.  From  the  best 
unbleached  Jamaica  ginger,  freshly  bruised 
or  grated.  In  flatulence,  colic,  and  indiges- 
tion. 

Inftision  of  Gin'seng.    Sifn.  GiKSEiia  tea  ; 

IVFUSUM   OINSBXO,    1.   BADICI8  G.,  L.      Prep, 

Ginseng  (the  root  of  Panax  Schinseng),  i  oz. ; 
ginger  (grated),  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ; 
macerate  1  hour,  then  add  of  cinnamon 
(bruised),  \  dr. ;  infuse  for  another  hour,  and 
strain.  Ginseng  tea,  made  according  to  the 
above  formula,  has  a  wonderful  reputation  in 
China,  as  a  stimulant,  restorative,  and  aphro- 
disiac. In  Europe,  however,  it  is  merely  re- 
garded as  an  aromatic  demulcent. 

Oha,  American  ginseng  (the  root  of  Panax 
quinquefolium)  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Asiatic  product. 

Inftiaion  of  Oold'thread.  Syn,  lyprsiTM 
C0PTI8,  L.  From  the  root  of  Copfis  trifolia. 
Bitter,  stomachic ;  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a 
mouth-wash  in  thrush. 

Inftision  of  Gna'co.  St^n,  Infttsum  arAco, 
L.  From  the  bruif<ed  leaves  and  stems  of 
guaco  or  huaco  (Mikania  Chtaco),  Sudorific 
and  vulnerary ;  reputed  in  South  America  to 
be  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents  and  for  hydrophobia,  but  the  trials  in 
this  country  do  not  show  it  to  be  of  any  value 
in  such  cases. 

InAision  of  Gnaiac'um.  Syn,  CoMTOT7in> 
infusion  of  gtjaiacum,  i.  of  the  woods  ; 
Infusum  ouaiaci  compobituh,  Aqfa  bbne- 
DIOTA  comfosita,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.  1826.) 
Guaiacum  shavings,  6  oz. ;  bruised  liqnorice 
root,  1  oz.;  sassafras  bark,  \  oz. ;  coriander 
seeds,  3  drs.;  lime  water,  96  fl.  oz.  (say  5 
pints) ;  infuse  for  2  days,  and  strain. — Dote. 
8  to  4  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  gout,  eruptions,  &c. 

InftuionofGum.  8yn,  Inftsum  acacije,  L. 
From  gum  acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each,  2 
oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  until  dis- 
solved, then  cool,  and  add  of  orange-flower 
water,  \  fl.  oz.  A  pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,  &c. 

Inftuion  of  Hedge  Hys'sop.  Syn,  Infusum 
GBATIOLS,  L.  Prep,  (A.  T.  Thomson.) 
Hedge  hyssop  {Qratiola  officinalis),  dried,  2 
drs.;  boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz.  Cathartic,  diu- 
xetic,  emetic,  and  yermifugo.— Dose.  ^  to  ^  ^. 


drs.;  in  dropiie^  goiit^  jau 

EXTBAOT. 

laftiiioiiofHtailoek.    Sym, 

I.  OONU  XACUI.ATI,  L.  Prep 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
of  each,  2  drs. ;  boiliog  water, 
2  hours.  Combined  with  aeet 
tincture  of  henbane,  and  syit 
pulmonary  complaintsi,  Ac. 

Inftition  of  HenlMuw.    8gn 
OSCTAMI,  L.    Prep,    1.  Fron 
oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint, 
painful  ulcers,  swelled  face,  kk 

2.  (Compound ;    Henbavi 
Inftbuic  htobctami  coxpo 
dius.)    Henbane  leaves,  popp] 
lows,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  boiling 
For  painful  idcers,  and  in  f aci 

InAisionofHopB.  8yn,  Ho 
HuacuLi,  I.  Lupuij  (Ph.  L.), 
L.)  Hops  6  drs.;  boiling  d 
pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in 
(press),  and  strain.  Tonic  and 
hopped  mild  ale  is  a  good  sub;! 

Inftuion  of  Horelurand.    & 

TEA;     INFUSITK     IfABBrBU, 

leaves;  demulcent, pectoral ;  i 
in  coughs,  colds,  hoarseness, 
tions  generally,  taken  freely. 

InfMion  of  Horserad'ish. 
ABMOBACLfi,  L.      1.  From  h< 
Diuretic  and  stomachic. 

2.  (Compound;  iNFrsim  a 
PoaiTUM,  L. — Ph.  L.)  Hon 
and  mustard  seed  (bruised), 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ; 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  sti 
compound  spirit  of  horseradish, 
lant,  stomachic,  and  diuretit 
paralysis,  scurvy,  chronic  rheu 

Inftision  of  Hys'sop.     Syn.  I 

FU8XJM   HTSSOPI,    L.      1.     FtOI 
Hyasopus  officinalis  (Linn.).  S 
chic,  cmmenagrogue,  and  expe< 
pepsia,  flatulency,  hysterical 
also  used  by  boxers  as  a  wash 

2.   (Compound ;    Infubuk 
P08ITUM,  L.— Ratier).    Hysso] 
liquorice,  2  drs. ;  boiling  watei 
demulcent  drink  in  catarrhal  a 

Inftuion  of  Indian  Sanapar 
FUBUM  HBMiDBSMi,  L.  From  I 
sarsaparilla  (Hemtdesmus  Indt 
burner  orders  it  to  be  made 
(cold);  but  this  plan  is  selii 
I)ose  and  vses,  same  as  those 
sarsaparilla, 

Inftuion  of  I'ron  (Bitter). 
FEBEI  AMABUV,  L.  Prep.  (Di 
Iron  filings,  3  oz. ;  gentian  and 
bruised,  1  oz. ;  orange  peel,  | 
cider,  1  pint;  infuse  for  a  dh 
stirring,  and  filter. — I>o9e,  |  I 
times  daily,  as  a  chalybeate  toi 

Inftuion  of  Jn'niper.    Syn, 


■timnlmnt  dinntiei  in  dropnea, 

md ;  Imrtnim  tmnraa  con' 
^— A.  (Odj'i  Hoip.J  Jnaiper  ber- 
I  bcHlin^  water,  1  pint ;  to  the 
ttnn,  wbni  cold,  idd,  of  comp<nuid 
iper,  10  B.  dn.;  biUutnta  of  po- 
ll.) Qinger,  juniper  beiriim,  lad 
dt  of  each,  bniLied,  i  oz. ;  bone- 
■nlej'  mot,  of  arh,  braiied,  1  oi. ; 
lit;  infoK,  and  atnin  with  ei- 
kD  the  above  are  uaed  in  dmpaiei. 
t  n^u,  5jra.  IirmacM  eiho,  L. 
S  dra.  J  bmling  water,  1  pint.  In 
Md  dihit«d  witb  4  or  6  times  ita 
Mr,   ai    an    injection   In    chronic 

•(  Umc  Plowna.    Sgrn,  Likvie- 

Ai   InrsuM  THIS,  L.    1.  EVom 

ot  the  lime  or  linden  tree  {lilia 

Antiepaemodic,  diapboretie,  and 

»md;  Irmcx  xilis  comfo- 
■Fof.)  Chamoniilce,  linilen  flowers, 
hmra^  of  each,  8  dn. ;  boiling  water, 
ifbn,  itiain,  and  add  of  ijnip,  2  6. 
Toubeadaebe^  te.  Tbe  above  are 
on  the  Contineot. 

«r  Um'tMd.  S^.  LiNBBID  TIA, 
T-i     IVTUBITX     LIKI     (B.    P.).     L. 

p.)  Linieed  (bruited),  160  ^. ; 
lice  root  (iliccil),  60  gn. ;  boilinf; 
itar,  10  oi. ;  infui«  for  4  boors  and 
.  cheap  and   mcful  demulcent    In 

*Dd   urinary  irritatinn ;  esperiallv 

goBorrhcea,  &a. ;  ad  libilHm.  Ih. 
omnieiidi    tbe   addition  of  iliced 

■ngar-caudy,   Co  render   it  marc 
See  Deooctioit. 
tf  Uq'oorlce.     Svn.  Isrviw  olt- 

L.  From  tbe  Vrtah  root,  sliced. 
and  laiittive  ;  taken  ad  libilsm. 

itUt^na.       SgH,    iKTTErU  LACUT, 

»  He  colour,  and  as  a  liquid  test, 

of  lAbelia.  Syn.  lyivivu  lo- 
IVTLATJL  From  lobelia  or  Indiuu 
I  aathtnai   cbieflj. — Saie. 


{from  Croton  Malaniio),  2  in. ;  boiling  water 
1  pint.     Au  aromatic  Conic  and  astrinf^nt. 

Inhdon  of  Hallow  Flowen.  ^».  Isrrsuu 
MALTi  rLosnu,  L.  Pechwal  atid  luiatiTo. 
Chiefly  used  as  a  test. 

IntiLiion  of  Halt     Sgi^  Mai.t  tbi,  Sweet 

WOBT;    iNFrBlIB   BSMBS,    I.    UALH,    L.      PtC- 

piircd  witli  hot   water  ^65'  to   170^  Puhr.). 
nlceut  and  laiative.    A  useful  drink  in 
tbroat,    inflammatory   fevers,  &c.     Some 
perKm  flavour  it  with  sliced  lemon. 
Inftiaion    of   ]Ift"rygald.     Sg».     Ihfusuic 
ILX,    L.      From  the   Howers    of    tho 
marygold  {Cafc»i/iiiiq^crMa/t»}.  Cir- 
:,  diapliarebic,  and  emmonagogue.     It 
has  been  recently  recommended  in  cancerona 
affections,  both   inlemaUy   and   a*  a   lotion. 
~Bdius  adds  syrup  of  orange  peel  to  flavonr  iL 
Inftulon  of  XM'lco.    ^.  Ivrcaw  kati. 
>N[e,  I.   UATicx,   1.  KATico,  L.     1.  From 
the  ieaTea  of  the  matico  plant  lArlaalht  ttom- 
gala).      Aromatic,    bitCer,  stimulant,   and  re- 
pnted  hiemostatic ;   in  internal  hiemorrliag:es 
id  mucona  discbarges.     The  Indians  of  Son  tb 
meriea  nte  it  aa  an  aphrodisiac     (Martins.) 
2.  (Compound;   Ivsctvit  kUTicoiris  coh- 
POBiTDM,  L. — Watmougb.)   Huticoand  senna, 
f  each,  2  drs.;  trailing  water,   1  pint.      In 
lemurrbagic  and  otiier  diicbarges,  pile*,  iut. ; 
winc-glauful  rejieatedly. 
Infuion   of  aay-we«d.      Sg».     lyrranv 
coruLJC,  L.     From  tbe  dried  flowers  of  may- 
weed or  stinking  chamomile  (A»tiemi»  coliila). 
Bitter,  stomachic,  and  dinphorcUc ;    in  Urge 
dosea,    emetic   and    sndoriflc;    chiefly  in  hy- 
sterical ifFcctioos,  scrofula,  &c. 
InCoilon  of  Sea'dow  Sne.    Sgn.   Infchdm 
lALlCTRi  PLATI,  L.    From  tbe  herb  meadow 
le    (Tialirlrum   faatm).     In    hydropbobia, 
taken  ptcnCifully. 

Infusion  of  Mil'foil.     Sgn.      Yahbow  tba; 
rprecM  uii,lbfout,   L.     In   droiwics,   and 
a  fomentation  tO  bniiscB.     See  ExtBaDI, 
ic. 

Inftulon  of   Vint      5yB.    Mint    tea.      1. 

(Ph.  D.— Inzcscm  KENTnji  BiupLEs.)  From 

the  dried  leaves  of  greeu  or  spearmint.    Carmi- 

:ive  and  stoTiiachic  ,  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle 

other  medicines.     A  wine-glassful  ad  Ubi- 


vla  erery  half  hour,  antil  it  occa- 1  'ii'n. 
u  3.  (Compoond ;  IvreTSW  MESTn*  roiiFOBi- 

iflOf'wMld.  Sga.  LoowooDTKAj  TrM.)  To  mint  tea  6  fl.  «z.,  add  of  oil  of 
IjnSATOiSiJ,  L.  From  logwood  mtfarmint,  3  drops,  previonsly  triluratcd  with 
)  of  tbe  best  remedies  Isnowu  for  !  lomp  nuBiir,  2  ilw.,  and  dissolved  in  compound 
rboea  arising  from  wcalim-si;  also,  tincture  of  cardamoms,  1  fl.  oz.  A  nscful 
oohmr  and  lest.  See  Dicoctiob,  j  rouie^y  in  colic,  Hatulencv,  liK-i  as  tbe  Inst. 
\c  I      Infnsion  of  Ku'dar.      Si/a.     Infobiok  op 

(■aUen-hali].  Sgn.  Ihfcsuu!  ut'DAB-BiitE;  Imfthdu  cobticis  urpABis, 
•,  From  either  common  inaiilen- 1  L.  From  tbe  root  bark  of  Co/o(ro;'i*5'fli'B/«a. 
■tmcopiVIn  I  nterij),  or  Canadian  iBesembles  infusion  of  ipccacuanh:i.— Do".  1 
r  {Adiantam  pedaUm).  Tbey  are '  to  3  teAHptKinfuls,  as  an  altcrativB  j  a  wme- 
lb  WttCT,  aromatic,  and  poc-toral.  1  glasffnl  as  an  emetic.  In  the  East  Indies  it 
IM  ten*  an  eurallent  demulcent  1  is    hiuhly    c-twmod    in     epilepsy,    hystena. 


j  syphilis, 
J^^.  (Urt.)     Bark  /      InAislon  of  ITet'tle 


Sjn.    ISTCSn 


iniaiwd  01  ut  iag»  rwi.  agu.  iBruBua.  i 
AVHANTII.  II.  1>.   Prrp.  1.  IhM  lntt«r  onoft*  | 

Kv\,  lilt  muiill.  1  m. ;   boiling  vatrr,  20  oi.  j  i 
Inw  fiw  in  iniiiutCH,  and  ntwin.-  -■Z>i>w.  1  tu  i 
2roi.    Ililltr  anil  hlrimmhii'. 

:!.  (ruiiUKiaiid  i  iNPL'sm  ji'kamtii— I'li.  I 
E.,  1.  A.  roui'osiTEii— Pb.  L.  &  IK,  L.)| 
-  -a.  (I'll,  L,  &  E.)  Dried  bittur  orange  ■ 
pm'],  )  ni. ;  fraih  loinou  pivl,  2  drs. ;  cli»'«i ' 
(brainal),  lar;  boiliiifcdUtillrdwitcr.l  pint;  j 
mnceralc  for  13  miimt«i  iu  n  rovcivd  vmiiel,  I 

i.  (I'll.  D.^  Dritrd  ornnge  {xvl,  3  i]r>. ; 
cinveii,  1  dr.  i  luiliiif-  whUt,  1  pint;  ni&coratc 
half  an  Imtir.  An  agn-vablc  ntniiiachiu.  It 
U  chiifly  I'lnployi'd  aa  ■  vebicU-  for  otiier 
in4!didn('ii. 

c.  (11.  R)  VnvH  biltpT  orantto  peel,  cat 
■mall,  i  oi, ;  freuli  Icmnn  pivl,  120  pru. ;  ulovo* 
(liniued),  «)  griL ;  boiling  wHtrr,  20  uz.  In- 
iute  for  IG  DiinuUi,  anil  atmln. — Dott.  1  to 
2  01. 

3.  (ConcriitTBtcd  Compound ;  IsFrsim  AD- 

—a.  Seville  uraiige  |i«i  (drinl>,  3^  Ibii. ;  tre^h 
ItiiiioQ  peel.  It  lb.  (  bruiaed  cloven,  |  lb, ;  boiling 
wattT,  9  pinU ;  infuse  fur  'iO  minatvi,  ]irea 
ontthe  lit|Dor.  and.  when  coH  add  of  TcctiHed 
ipirit,  1  quart,  and  fitter. 

b.  UriwI  orange  peel,  18  oz.;  freiili  leinon 
pu*l,  i  lb.  J  bruiiH^  rlovea,  Jib. ;  ructiOnl  spirit, 
1  pint;  cold  water,  3  pint*;  niacerute  fur  1 
week,  prcM,  and  filter.   Very  miptrior. 

Obi.  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  aliovr,  added 
to  7  fl.  dra.  of  water,  miikei  a  liinilar  (pre- 
ferabli.-)  pTcparation  to  the  CC 
BION   or  OBANOB   PKHL.— Pb.  I 


ing  water.  1  pint ;  digMt  twn  I 
In  ruuKlia,  rolda.  hoarnmeai,  I 
with  a  duM  of  Hpi-rient  medidl 

Infuion    of    Penn]rra]''al. 

PrLROII,  L.  A  pnpalar  rem 
lIutulvniTi  cuIiIh.  hiHiping-ro 
ntU'ctionn.  oImi  meted  mcDstrw 

Infiuton  of  Ptp'parmint.  Sf 
TEA;  iNFrsrsf  hinthj:  vr 
diituli'iK')',  rolii;^  gripiofT,  ^c..  i 
for  ottwT  mudicinei. 

Inltiilm  of  Periwin'kla. 
TiKOJ!  viKOBiB,  L.  Frum  tb) 
pviiwiDklo  {I'iara  minor). 
tuniv;  in  (Uarrhva.  dyaent 
VVvnthera  employe  it  in  paaat 
and  other*  have  riTijlniiieudi'd  i 
tonic  applied  to  the  perinea 
Telaxitioo  of  Ok  genitalia.  Ac 

rissiimoxiB,  L.  From  the 
mon  {Diotpgrot  J'uyiniaua).  i 
I  valnable  Id  diarrliora,  hvmDrrhi 
and  as  a  gargi«  in  ulcerated  luu 

InAxton  ^  Fem'Tlan  Bark. 
ot  Bare. 

Ultaaian  of  Piak'rDot.  5va. 
WoBU  1;.;  lMit»ux  anoiixl 
Indian  [doknxit.  Vemifnge  ;  i 
with  or  folloa'Fd  by  a  purge  af 
fourth  dose.  Tlie  dooo  for  a  cli 
old  is  1  to  S  table-spooufnii. 

2.  (Coiopoond  ;   Inrrscx   i 


t,  to. 


Prom  the  dried  lei 
at    {Zmmm   eathartienm). 
lose  •boold  be  repeated  at 
oar  or  an  hoar  and  a  half,  notil 


^,  10  OB.  i  inAiae  for  hatf 

—DoM.    1  to  S  01. 

iaiaia(iliced),  40 gn.;  boiling 
pint ;  infnis  for  2  hoora  in  ~ 


Qnaana  (raiped),  1  dr. ;  boiling; 

i)  Qnaana,  S  dra.;  cold  water, 
snmtc  for  12  himn,  and  itrain. 
de.  In  lost  of  appetite,  dytpcpsia, 
nbined  irith  alkaline  nrboniitn 
Sweetened  with  moist  tMgax 


nd ;  Ihttbuv  Qcisaia  cok- 
EUii.]  Quaiiia,  ■erjicntarj',  and 
ed.  of  cacb,  i  oi. ;  boiling  water, 
anlant  itomachir. 
■•d  Ckb'bBge.  ^a.  lyrraioic 
laa.  Dtd  ■■  a  mlonr,  and  to 
9.  It  will  not  keep  withont 
'  abont  1-lOth  of  its  wvigbt  of 

Bad  Fep'p;.  S^n.  Red-pofft 
:  mjtaAHoa,  L.  Krom  the  jietnl!! 
on  poppy-  Anodjno  and  pec- 
ned  with  «u)nr  or  honey,  it  is  a 
I  In  eatarrbil  aflertionx ;  but  tlie 

well  ai  of  iNVFaiON  ar  potfy- 
inied  by  a  doec   of 


6S1 


I'dnm.  Syn.  IsrvarK 
UODODBMDBI,  L.  From  the  leaves  of  yellow 
rhododendron  {Biiododeadnn  ekrgnHlham),  \ 
am.;  bmling  water,  \  pint.  Highly  recom- 
mended by  Fallal  and  Koelpin  in  gunt,  chronic 
rhenmatitm,  and  ayphiliB.  It  baa  marked  nar- 
cotie  propertiei. 

Inftaiian  of  Ehnbarb.  Sm.  Jvtdbfh  bebi 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prtp.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Rhubarb  (in  thin  ilircn^  1  oi.  s  boiling  diitilled 


r,  40  o: 


f   1  I 


—Dotf.  1  to  S  OI. 

8.  (Ph.  L.)  Rhubarb  (xliced).  8  dn. ;  boil- 
ing diitilled  water,  1  pint;  macerate  tot  t 
honn  in  a  covered  Tcuel,  and  Btnin. 

5.  (Ph.  D.)  Khubnrb,  Sdia.;  boiling  water, 
9  fl.  o£. ;  macirate  1  boor. 

4.  (Ph.  E.)    Rhubarb  (ia  eoaree  powder), 

I  01.;  boiling  water,  18  fl.  oi.;  infoK  for  18 
hours,  add  of  ipirit  of  cinnamon,  2  fl.  oi. ;  and 
■train  through  linAi  or  calico.  Stomachic  and 
pnrgativej  along   with  nentral   ralCa  or  aro- 

Obi.  TIiG  inftuSon  of  tho  Ph.  K,  being  MXj 
double  as  itrrong  ■*  that  of  the  Ph.  L.  k  D., 
□at  be  taken  in  proportionate  doiea. 

6.  (Con  rent™  t«i;  TNrrsnx  BHii  ooncmk- 
UTnx.  L.) — a.  Rhobarb  (in  coarM  powder), 
>  oz.;  rectified  ipirit,  1  pint;  cold  distilled 

water,  1  quart ;  digest  10  daya,  with  frequent 
agitation,  then  eipreuthe  liqaor,  and  Biter  it; 

proceed  by  the  method  of  displacement. 

b.  Rhnharb,31ba.6oz.;  cold  distUled  water, 

II  pint* ;  rectified  Bpirit,  6^  pints ;  ai  the  last. 
Ub:  I  II.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added 
7  fl-  d».  of  water,  forms  I  H.  ox.  of  liqoid, 

renembling,  and  in  many  points  preferable  to> 
the  infuiiiou  of  tho  Pli.  L.  The  above  is  ths 
only  way  a  fine,  rich-coloored,  and  tninsparent 
conci'niroted  preparation  ran  be  made,  that 
will  keep  well.  Hhoiild  it  not  prove  perfectly 
limpid,  it  may  bo  clarified  in  the  way  already 


r    aittf  any. 

.  P.),  iHPvarii 

s.  L.  *  r.).  L.  Prrp.  I.  (]l.  P.). 

iaed,    1   oi. ;    boilin);    diHttlleil 
iofbie  lboilr,andatnun.— />or'-. 

Blutany  root,  I  oz.;  IwilinR 
,  1  pint ;  macerate  fur  4  hours 
vm\  and  strain. 
Bhatinj,  \  01.  i  boiling  water. 
xnte  1  honr,  and  strain.  A- 
i     ttnue ;    chiefly    in    chronic 

ntid :    IvFimnf    kba]cbbi£ 

I,  L.1     Pram  8  timet  the  nsnal 

IwdkiiK  ■•  nnTHOv  ok  cas- 


(Alkaline  ;  IMTTBCX  xhei  j 
cnM  POTABSA,  L-— CopUnd.)  lihnharb,' 
2  drs. ;  carbonuto  of  potnsxa,  I  dr.;  boiling 
water,  \  pint ;  macrratu  for  4  hours,  stmin,  and 
a<ld  of  tincture  of  cinnamon.  \  H.  oz.  in  dys- 
jiepsia,  aridity,  bearthbum,  4e. 

InAiBlon  ofBo'iaa.     Sgn.  Inrcsua  boba  L. 

I .  (Simple.)  Prom  the  petals  of  red  rosea.   Uted 

-  colouring  and  (urn  tent;  miied  with  vinegar 

1  Hweelt'iie<l  with  honey,  it  fomu  a  popular 

gnrgle  in  sore  throat. 

-     (Coraponnd ;  iNFTam*   Rosi— Pb.   E, 

%!t  COMPOHITCH— Ph.  L-,  1.  B.  ACIDCM— 

.,  ITi,  D.)  Pi-i^p.~a.  Keil  rose  petals 
(broken  up),  1  or,. ;  dilute  mlphnricacid.  \  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  wattT,  40  oz. ;  infaso  for  half 
1  tuinr  with  the  acid  and  wat«r,  and  attain. 
-Do<f.  1 1")  a  oz. 

i.  (111.  L.)  PcIbU  of  the  red  or  damask 
me  (dried  and  pulled  asunder),  3  drs.;  bdl- 
ip  water,  1  pint;  mil,  and  add  of  dilute 
ilphuric  acid,  \\  fl.  dr. ;  maeerato  for  2  hours, 
strain  off  tbu  liijnor.  Mid  diiadlve  iuit  «UM 
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su^r,  6  dn.  The  Edinburgh  fonn  is  nearly 
•ituilur. 

c,  (Ph.  D.)  Petals,  2  drs.;  boiling  wmter, 
I  pint ;  infiise  1  hour,  strain,  and  add  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr. 

Obt,  A  vessel  of  glau  or  stoneware  should 
be  used  to  make  the  infusion  in,  as  metallic 
vessels  injure  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  and  are 
also  attacked  by  the  acid.  The  best  plan  ii  to 
add  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  be- 
fore pouring  it  on  the  leaves.  The  infusion 
may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  leaves  with  the 
hands. 

The  COMPOUND  urpusiON  of  boses  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  quinine* 
saline  purgatives,  and  some  other  medicines. 
It  is  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when 
diluted  with  water,  forms  a  pleasant  drink  in 
febrile  disorders,  phthisical  sweats,  hssmor- 
rhages,  diarrhoea,  &c.  It  also  makes  a  very 
usei\il  astringent  gargle. — Date.  1  to  4  fl.  oz. ; 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  water.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and 
their  carbonates  and  bicarbonates. 

3.  (Concentrated;  Intusitm  bosjb  cox- 
dENTBATUV,  L.)— <i.  Rose  potaU,  10  oz. ; 
boiling  diBtilled  water,  3  pints;  iniiiBe  for  2 
hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  express  the 
liquid,  strain  through  a  clean  hair  sieve,  and 
add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  4|  fl.  oz. ;  after 
agitation  for  5  or  6  minuter,  and  repose  for  2 
or  3  hours,  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  Alter 
through  paper  supporteil  on  calico ;  next,  dis- 
solve in  the  liquid  li  lb.  of  the  finest  white 
sugar,  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but  per- 
fectly free  from  dust  and  dirt;  lastly,  pour  the 
infusion  into  clean,  stoppered,  green-glass  bot- 
tles, and,  as  much  as  possible,  keep  them  from 
the  light,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

h.  Rose  petals,  3i  lbs.;  boiling  water,  2  galls. ; 
diluted  sulphuric  a<-id,  24  fl.  oz. ;  finest  white 
sugar,  6^  lbs. ;  as  the  last. 

c.  Tlie  same  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  cold  water,  as  before ;  mix,  and  infuse  the 
rose  leaves  in  the  liquid  for  48  hours,  then 
express,  filter,  and  add  the  sugar.  Product 
very  fine,  and  keeps  well  without  becoming 
gelatinous. 

Oba.  This  preparation  is  8  times  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  Ph.  L.  (2,  a).  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  utensils  are  perfectly  clean, 
especially  the  press,  if  one  is  employed;  and 
earthenware  glazed  with  lead  should  be  avoided. 
The  pressing  should  also  l>e  conducted  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  colour  being 
injured  by  the  iron.  Clean  wrought  iron  does 
not  readily  iniure  the  colour  of  infusion  of  roses 
before  the  addition  of  the  acid.  When  the  last 
formula  is  adopted,  strong  pressure  of  the 
leaves  with  the  hands  can  alone  be  safely  had 
recourse  ta  If  the  infusion  does  not  filter 
quite  clear  though  paper,  it  should  be  set 
aside  for  a  few  days,  when,  in  general,  it  will 
be  found  to  filter  more  readily  and  satisfactorily. 
Should  it  be  wanted  for  immediate  side,  the 
Addition  of  the  whites  of  2  or  ^  eg^,  ^Xutedi' 


with  2  or  8  oanoM  of  wvtBr, 
lent  agitation  of  the  Vi'ppati  fat  a 
and  repoae  Ibr  an  hour  or  fewo^ 
render  it '  fine^'  when  it  may  becil 
or  filtered  shoold  it  reqoireit. 
pass  nqndlj  thnnigh  orainaiyil 
and  at  once  ran  clear. 

Infailon  flf  Ene.  8j^  Buic 
BUT^  L.  Oarminativeh  antispai 
nagogue,  and  vennifnge.  It  is  i 
useful  remedy  in  flati3ent  oolic^ 
vnlsions»  epik^p^.  hysteria*  wappn 
ation,  &e. 

Infaricn  of  Sage.  Sjjfm.  Sis 
vmjju  SALYLB,  L.  1.  From 
common  garden  aage.  Carmiua 
machic.  In  flatulence  and  d^ 
diluted  with  water  as  a  drink, 
night  sweats  in  phthisis  and  fevi 
the  secretion  of  milk  after  weani 

2.  (Compound;  Inftbux  sa] 
BrrvM.  L. — Ellis.)  Sage  and  boi 
i  oz. ;  cascarilla,  1  dr. ;  boiling  i 
infuse  until  cold.  A  wine-gluK 
4  hours  in  hectic  fever. 

Inftuion  of  SanaparillA.    £ 

BABZM,   I.  SABSAPAIULLJE   (Ph.   \ 

From  the  bruised  root.  Dr.  I 
i  fl.  dr.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  water  employed,  as  a  menstm 
he  says,  the  efficacy  of  the  infiu 
increased.  At  St.  (George's  Ho 
liquorice  root  and  solution  of  pol 
for  the  same  purpose. 
2.   (Compound;    Ikftstx    8 

C0MF08ITUM,     L.  —  Ph.     D.     II 

parilla  root  (washed  dean  witk 
water,  and  sliced),  1  oz. ;  lime 
16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for  12  hour 
Inferior  to  the  simple  infusioi 
earths  and  alkalies  lessen  the  i 
of  wattT  on  sarsaparilla.  Use 
above,  similar  to  that  of  the  dec( 
Inftision   of  Sas'safraa.     ^ 

TEA  ;  IirPUBUM  SASSAFRAS,  L.      1 

chips.  Alterative,  stimulant,  an 
popular  remedy  in  various  cutaneo 
scrofidous,  and  syphilitical  affec 
land  recommends  the  addition  of 
rice  root. 

Inftision  of  Sav'ine.  8ym,  S 
InPUBUM  BABINiE,  L.  iVipp.  (Pe 
savine  leaves  or  herb,  1  dr. ;  bo: 
fl.  oz. ;  infuse  in  a  covered  veMei 
emmenagt>gue,  and  vermifuge; 
and  suppressed  menstruation  d^ 
torpid  action  of  the  uterine  vessc 
rheumatism,  worms,  &c. — J>(Me. 
spoonfuls,  cautiously  administen 

Inftision   of  Saz'ifrage.    ^ 

TEA;   InPUSUX    PIMFIKBLLiB,    I 

root  of  bumet  saxifrage(  A'stpied 
Astringent;  in  diarrhcea,  and  e 
wash  to  remove  freckles. 
Inftuion  of  Scatella^'ria.  ^nk 


IXFUSIOSf. 
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taria  laterf/tarm,  in  powder, 
.  ^ffjHtif  water,  1  {not.  Uy 
oa    dwly,   to   pr««ent   hydro- 

liH'a|B.     j^jni.    IitrufliON  or 

■OOT,    SKKBKA  TBI;   iNrCdUM 

,  Fh.   E.),  I.  POLIOALA  (Ph. 

1.  (B.  P.}  SODCBI,  briiUed, 
iatilled  water,  80  ol  ;  infiue  1 
. — Data.  1  to  a  m. 

San^B  Kwke-root  0iTiuted), 
g  water,  1  [nut ;  inliue  for  i 
lad  Tcwtl,  sad  (tnin. 

Pol  jgala  root,  |  oi. ;  binling 
.  StimnLuit,  eiiKctonnt,  aiid 
;  aloiu  or  eonibined  with  am- 
■rii%  Ac    See  Ukoctiom,  Ek- 


7  Iba.;  onbleHcbed  Jamaica  gia(n?r  (fiowt, 
bmiaud),  3  Iba.j  rectiflwl  spirit  and  watiT,  of 
each,  1  f^l. ;  nucertite  fcir  14  dnj'K,  prew  out 
the  fluid,  filter,  and  act  it  uida  in  a.  vri'll- 
corked  bottle ;  thuii  tike  of  good  Kant  India 
•enna,  25  )b«.;  unil  tlu  ' preitniugii '  or  'luurv' 
from  the  tincture,  and  macenitt:  in  tlic  leaat 
pOHible  quantity  (10  or  13  gaWa.)  of  culd  dis- 
tilled water,  for  12  or  14  huunt,  euployiug  Ire- 
qaeat  ai^tatiaa  with  a  wooden  «iHtuU;  next 
preM  oat  the  liquid,  and  agnin  uiaci'ratc  the 
■  marc*  in  cold  distilliil  water  (5  or  6  gulln.)  for 
2  honn ;  pn-aa,  mii  tlii'  tvo  liiiuors,  gtraio, 
heat  gnidnall;  to  tbe  biuling-piiint,  oarel'iiUj 
separate  the  iwaguIatM  ulbiinu'ii,  aud  after- 
warda  c*aporBte  as  quivkly  as  putuilile  to  ex- 
actly 9  quarts ;  put  tlii'  Uqnid  at  onro  into  a 
Teudl  oujutile  of  holding  6  gallonii,  hung  cliise 
\m.'MM.  Sj/M.  SlSK*  TEi;  I»-  to  eicluUe  the  air,  and  when  nearly  .cold  add 
(B.  P..  Fti.  K.),  I.  6ESSX  COM-  the  <  tincture 'obtaioL-d  from  the  Aleundiiun 
L.  &  D.),  L.  I^p.  1.  (B.  P.)  I  Muna  and  tlic  jciiiger  ;  the  Hholc  mm-t  now 
git^VT,  aliced,  3U  gr>. ;  boiled  bw  wpll  agitated  togetlier,  and  allovi'd  to 
,  10  ox.  i  infuse  1  hour,  aud  strain,  stand  for  a  week,  wticn  the  elf  ar  portion  must 
I  OS.  be  carefully  ilecanted  into  bottles  (Wincbeater 

1.)       Senna,    15    drs.  ;     ginger    qnarti)  for  sale. 

crnplea;  boiling  water,  1  pint;       d.  As  the  last,  but  employing  hot  water,  and 
an  honr  in  a  curereil  yeiuiel,  and    liiaiticg  the  period  of  tin-  infuaioiis  to  2  buun 

Senna,  11  oi. ;  ifinger.  i  scrap.  (         Obt.  Tbe  preniling  formnliD  aru  at  present 
1  pint.     (!Jee  No.  'J,  brlme.)  employed  in  tbe  whulesale  trade,  by  nearly  ali 

)  Senna,  \  oi.  j  ginger,  \  dr. ;  those  iiouses  that  are  mo^<t  noted  for  the  in- 
tpiat.  Purgative. — DoK-lto  pcrior  i[uality  of  their  '  coscbstiiaTKd  lu- 
da.  It  i*  naually  given  ia  duscs  ruBCONB.'  The  producte  of  the  whole  are 
«t,  combined  with  3  lo  6  drs.  of  I  excellent.  That  froin  c  is  very  lieautiful, 
er  other  saline  purgative,  under  and  eontaiuH  all  the  valuable  acUve  matter 
tual  it  is  possible  to  eitraet  from  the  ingre- 
dient*, unOiT  tbe  rircnmstancea.  It  also  keeps 
well.  The  Inst  one,  like  all  preparations  of 
sennn  ui:ulc  with  hot  water,  is  apt  to  drop  a 
large  deposit  on  slundiiig,  from  which  the  JiisC 
portion  of  the  iiil'usion  is  ubtaiiied  with  dilR. 
cnlty.  They  each  fnniish  a  liquid,  of  which 
'  fl.  dr.  added  to  7  tl.  drs.  of  pure  water  fomiB 
preparetiou  precisely  similar  in 
the  isi^iujL  Ksna 


inltaaion  la  very  apt  to  spoil  iu 
r,  to  prevent  wideh  Mr.  Squire 
be  adaition  of  1  gr.  of  nitmte  of 


,bated;    InprBtM  bjnns  coN- 
j.)— «,  Senna,;!  Iha.  1  oi.;  tepid 
rt,    maccntc  for  12  b.iurs,  fre- 
ig  with  a  stick,  and  express  the  •  1  ll.  oz. 
,'  add  of  tepid  water.  1)  |  niiilieiDal 


h^  maceration  for  3  hours,  and    COUP. — Pk.  L. 

the  liqoar  with  powerful  pres-  From  tho  vitreiiie  hnlkineas  of  senna,  it 
W  iofusiona,  and  alter  2  hours' ,  has  become  a  practice  with  certain    nnprin- 

tbe  clear  portion,  and  evul)onit«  |  ciplcil  druggists  to  employ  only  }  or  ^  of  the 
•  possible,  by  ateum  or  a  chloride  !  projier  quantity  of  that  drug,  aud  to  aild 
th,  ontil  it  measures  li  pint; !  Inirnt  sugar  or  treaclu-  to  bring  up  the  con- 
to  a    strong    buttle,   and    wlu-u  { siritence   and  cilonr,  aiul  alkaline  solution  of 


add  of  rectified   Hpi     ... 

ation,  and  after  repow  for  a  few 

the  clear  portiiui.  unil  add  dilute 

,  q.  a.  to  make  tbe  whole  ineuHUre 

rt. 

imei  the  qnantity  of  aenna  and 

d  in  the  Ph.  L.,  put  them  into  a 

apparatus,  cither  alone  or  iniied 


i(^>  bi  impart  tliu  uece^'Siiry  purgative 
quality.  Conckstiwteii  iM'Chio'j  o»  hfnxi, 
as  genetnlly  met  with,  is  nearly  wortlileaa. 
Tliia  arises  from  either  the  employment  of 
inferior  si'nun.  or  the  destruction  of  its  active 
principle,  by  the  lengtliened  eipoanre  tr)  heat 
and  utmo>pherte  oxygen  during  its  luutiufac- 

c'  (With  COPPKB  J  iNPrsru  (^ksn.k  cttl 
ciPPEA,  I..)— a.  (t'oy.)  Senna, 2  drs.;  roaiiti^d 
eiillee  (grouml),  1  dr.;  bniling  water  aiul  hot 
inilk,  ..f  eiieli,  3  tl.  oi.  i  itifuse  for  Vi  Imurt 
(1  ?),  and  strain.  For  an  adult ;  to  be  taken 
III  the  mumiog  fasting. 
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h,  (Ouenand  and  Blako.)  Senna,  10  to  80 
gn.  (acconling  to  age);  hot  coffee  and  hot 
milk,  at  will;  infuse,  and  when  cold,  strain, 
and  8wecti'u  it  with  sugar,  q.  s.  As  a  pux^e 
for  childn^n. 

7.  (With  LEKON  JUICB  ;  InPUBUH  BJtWK 
XiMOMATi'M,  L.)  From  senna,  li  oi.;  fresh 
lemon  peel,  1  <>z. ;  lemon  jnice,  1  fl.  oz. ;  hoiling 
water,  1 6  fl.  oz. ;  inf  qhc. 

8.  (With    RHUBARB;    lyFUSriC  SEXItJ!  ST 

RiiEi,  L. — £lli8.)  Senna,  6  drs. ;  manna,  1  oz. ; 
rhubarb  and  cardamoms,  of  each  (bruised), 
2  drs. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour 
and  strain. 

9.  (With  TAMARIITDS  ;  IvrrSUlC  BKKNiB 
C0XPO8ITVX  —  Ph.    E.,    SEKNiB    CUX    TAJffA- 

BiNDis,  L — Ph.  E.)  Senna,  3  drs. ;  tamarinds, 
1  oz.;  coriander  seeds,  1  dr.;  sugar,  ^  oz. ; 
(if  brownr  1  oz.) ;  boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  in- 
fuse for  4  hours,  with  agitation,  and  then 
strain  through  calico.  Heasanter  than  the 
ordinary  ini'usion  of  senna. 

10.  (\Vith    TARTAR  ;   InFTTBUX  BEVVS  TAR- 

TARizATUic,  L.)  From  senna,  li  oz. ;  cori- 
ander seedfl,  4  drs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  2  drs. ; 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. 

Inftaaion  of  Ser'pentary.  %n.  Infusum 
SKBPKNTABLK  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.).  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Serpentary,  bruised,  1  oz.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  40  oz.;  infuse  2  hours,  and 
strain. — Dose.  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Sorpontary  or  Virginian  snake- 
root,  i  oz. ;  boiling  dit»tillcd  wntor,  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  4  houni  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
strain.  The  form  of  the  Ph.  £.  is  similar.  As 
a  stimulating  expectorant  and  diaphoretic ;  in 
du-onic  catarrhs,  low  fevers,  agues,  &c. 

3.  (Compound  ;      iNPUhUM     BERPE24TAJIIjB 

COMPOSITUM,  L. — Guy's  IIoHp.)  Virginian 
snake-root  and  contrayerva,  of  each,  5  drs.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint ;  luucerate  2  hours,  strain, 
and  wlicn  cold  add  of  tincture  of  serpentary,  2 
fl.  oz.     Ah  the  last. 

Inftision  of  Simani1)a.  Syn.  Infusum  si- 
MARi'BJS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1, 
(B.  P.)  Simaruba,  bruised,  3  drs. ;  boiling 
water,  1  ])int;  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain. — 
l>ose.  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  Ph.  L.  1836.)  Bark  of  the 
bitter  simamba  or  mountain  damson,  3  dm. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours,  and 
strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Simaruba  bark,  2  drs. ;  boiling 
water,  9  fl.  oz.  Tonic,  and,  in  large  dose^, 
emetic;  in  chronic 


Inftukm  of  Stink'iiig  Hellebi 

FTBUX  HXLXEBOKr  FCBTIVI,  L. 

ville.)  Dried  leaves  of  aetter-wQ 
ru*  foBtidum,  |  dr.  (or  green  1 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  iqaoeA 
strain.  Aperient  and  vermifuge 
in  large  doees.  It  is  chieflj  nae 
large  round  worms  of  cbUdren 
taken  fasting. 

Infiuion  of  Snc'cory.  tSy*.  C 
Infusum  ohicouii,  Ij.  From  t 
Aperient,  deobstnient,  and  tonic 
or  sweetened  with  honey  or  suga 

Inftision  of  Sweet  Flag.  ^ 
TEA,  Sweet- flag  t.  ;  Ivrvsi 
CAXAMi  aromatici,  L.  An  an 
lant,  tonic,  and  stomachic.    See 

Inftision  of  Taxn'arliids.  ^ 
tamabindi,  L.  Cooling  and  lax 
throat,  febrile  affections,  Ac.,  tak* 
See  iNFTSioy  OF  Sekxa. 

Inftuion  of  Tan'sy.    i^n,   Ta: 
FueuM  tanaceti,  L.     From  ih 
or  the  green  herb,  using  double 
Aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  vera 

Inftision  of  Tar.      Syn,    Tab 

TEA  ;     InFUSUIC    PICI8   LIQUIDS, 

(Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Bisho 
Wood  tar,  1  qiurt;  cold  water, 
with  a  stick  for  15  minutes,  tli 
tar  to  subside,  strain,  and  kee 
stoppt»red  jars. 

2.   (Ph.   D.)    As  the  hut     1 

extent  of  a  pint  daily  in  chronic  > 

m  cnronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  |  nephritic  affections ;  also  used  a 

either  alone  or  combined  with  opium ;  and  in  !  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  espec 

agues,  dyspepsia.  Sec.  the  scalp  in  children.     See  Deooi 

4.  (Compound ;   Infusum  simakubje  com-       Inftuion  of  Tarax'acmn.    See 

POHITUM,    L. — Foy.)      Simamba    bark    and  i  Dandelion. 

wormwood,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  boiling  water,  1  I      Inftision  of  Tobac'eo.  Sifn.  ToB 

pint;  infuse  for  15  minutes,  strain,  and  add  j  Infusum  tabaci,  L.    Prep,  (P 

of  syrup  of  gentian,  1  fl.  oz.    In  agues  and  |  Tobacco  leaves,  1  dr. ;  boiling  wal 

dyspt'iwia.  i  macerate  for  an  honr.     Used  fh 

Infosion  of  Slip'pery  Elm.      Syn,  IxFTPrx  ■  strangulated  hernia,  obstinate  c« 

viMi  (Ph.   U.   S.),   I.  u.  VVLVX,  L.     Prep,  I  Hervlng  not  to  administer  more  1 

(Pb.  U.  S.)    luncr  bark  of  eWpper^  e\m  (JJ  linu«\  «x  «l  vVoift  \  t^  «^  ^  ^wfi^Xn VSl*^ 


yw/vtf ),  1  OK. ;  boiliiig  witcr,  U 
for  2  hoiin»  and  strahi.    Doidi 

Iwftitlon  of  Soap-wort  Syu. 
FOVABLB,  L.  From  soap-woit  n 
qfflciualu).  Aperient  and  dei 
reputed  alterative  and  antisyphS 

InftuioB  of  SoBth'onwood. 

BENWOODTXA;   IVTCBVUABWOt 

the  herb  soathemwood  oroldna 
Abrotanum),  Antispasmodie,  ti 
mlfnge ;  in  hysteria,  difficult  aa^ 
stmation,  worms,  dec. 

Stim'nUnt  Infliiioii.  Sjfm.  Ii 
LAN8,L.  Prep,  (Dr.Plsris.)  ] 
seed  (bmised)  and  dittandon  c( 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  ox. ;  raaesn 
strain,  and  when  cold  add  of 
volatile,  1  fl,  dr. ;  spirit  of  phn 
— Dose,  2  table-spoonfdls,  8  tin 


■nxA.  GavrtAV,  ka^  ilao  Mix- 

Bm    tBTTBIOR    OP 


iKl^taM  Batk.  Bgu.  Lncsra 
L.     From  the  larfc  of  Uw  tulip 


I  bTOor  liqnon. 

8g».  Ixrcim  cit>- 
■t  Mid  to  pniare  tcct- 
d  fbr  keefong,  ahovt  l-7tb 
of  netifled  quit  mnit  be  added. 

'.   TalViBB.      &m.   IlfVFBDX    VA- 

^Fh.L.&I>O.L.  /'r9.1.(B.  P.) 
I«d.  120  p&;  boiling  distilled 
infua  1  boor  ud  itrun. — Zloje. 


)  Talarian,  2  dn. ;  boiUi^  mler, 
tbpansiodiG  vid  nervine ;  la  bys- 
mMMma,  epilepaj,  snd  tov  feven. 
■■d;  brrFnm  tilbbiakx  com- 
)  Tdlow  cincboDS  buik,  1  oi. ; 
«■■;  boUing  wkter,  1  pint;  u 
UiKtated  iwrroDi  habiti. 
t  TaaUlft.  ^a.  Vakhu  tii; 
niLa,  L.    JV«;p.  VuiiUi,  1 1  dr. ; 

V,  1  pint.  A  itimalant  >ntisp>«- 
ntcri^  rhanmatum,  anaphrodiiio, 
nfltf  oatd  H   a  flavouring  for 


,  lad  Itimalant,  a 
•adannenagogae ;  inrb 
I  likila  caiei,  Ac ;  and 


Influton  of  Vild-chariT  Bark.  ^n.  Ivrir- 
aTTXPBOm  ViRorMiANsJpji.  U.S.),  L.  P/tb. 
(Ph.  U.  S.)  Wild  cherry-tree  bull  (Pmsii. 
Fh^^wsiu  or  Ceram  Srrotiaa),  \  to. ;  cold 
water,  16  fl.  oz.  i  \a(ax  24  lioura,  and  itrjiii. 
A  valuable  tonic  and  fEbrifoge.  Wild-eheiry 
barli  aUo  eicrciaea  a  aedntive  at-tioo  on  tlie 
circulatory  and  nervous  «yatrai,  and  i»  mncb 
lued  in  AmericB  in  a  variety  of  diaeiuea. 

Inhalon  of  Wild  Oln'ger.  5ya.  iNFusrv 
ABABi  CudJiLNSia,  L.  From  the  root  of  wild 
gin^r  or  Canada  (Dabe-root  {Atamm  Caaa. 
dtate).  A  warm  itimQlant  (li»phoretic  j  in 
the  aame  caiei   aa  ucrcsiUH  of  Vinaiiruii 

IitfualMi  of  TUlow  Bark.  Si/».  Ivimvu 
UIJCIH,  L.  From  the  bark  of  the  white  or 
common  willow  {Salir  aiia).  Aatnagcot, 
tooic,   and    febrifuge ;  often  uaed   iuatead  of 


Infniion  of  Win'tar  Orean.     Sj/it.  iNruBuii 

rHOL£,     I.    CHIHAFHII.S,    L.      Aatrvntjent, 

nii^and  diuretic;  in  dropjy,  nephritic  paina, 

and  chronic  affoctiotiB  of  the  urinary  orgaiu. 

It  blackens   the  urine,    Lke  nva   uraL     ik» 

Decoctioh. 

lafoalaii  of  Wood  Soot.  Sj/a.  Soot  tba  j 
Ihfusvm  FTLiaiMB  uovi,  L.  Antacid  and 
itimulant.  A  Himilar  proparetion  ia  also  made 
from  coal-BDOt,  which  ia  reputed  antiBpiumudic 
and  vermifuge. 

lufoaion  of  WDrm'waod.  %».  Wobhwood 
TEA;  ImcBuu  ABdrNTnii,  L.  Fmm  the 
'  froli  tope  of  the  plant,  ur  fn>m  only  half  the 
quantity  of  the  dried  herb.  In  loas  of  ap- 
I  petite,  dyi'pcpRia,  ainenorrhcea,  leucorrhuia, 
guut,  wiB-mB,  4c,  See  BiTVEia. 
IRHALA'TIOH'.  SifH.  IsiiAtATlo,  I^  In 
iapaamodic,  medicine,  the  druwiu);  in  or  iu«iilriu);  of  vapour 
with  the  breath.  InhalutioHB  (inhautiombs) 
Diatiniu,  Bie  va;ioura  or  ganeii  iiubibiHl  for  the  purpoae 
of  inedii'Hting  tlio  mu<v)UH  membrane  of  the 
ir-jHSBUgea.  The  aubitaacea  that  are  toAirninh 
ri  Tin-pallitory.  $y».  Isfcbcv  '  tin-  vapoura  or  nimea  are  put  into  a  vesiel  culled 
a^l.  From  the  dried  herb  (Pufv- 1  an  'inhaler,'  (h;c  Ikhalek),  which  may  be 
mbiy  Aperieot,  diuretic,  and  pec- 1  aiinply  a  tmull  covered  putiir  mug  of  metal  ix 
■tUH,  dnpaiea,  calculooi  affcc- :  gluaa,  rurniahod  with  a  ahort  Oeiihte  tube, 
terminatiug  in  a  small  moutli-piece.  In  loauy 
lAil'nt  Uavet.  S^a.  Walnut-  j  cawa  even  thin  aimple  appamtua  may  bo  dia- 
■I  limine  JCaLAKDiH,  L.  From  |  penacd  with,  and  the  funiea  inhaled  by  holiling 
^■oftliecammonwnlunt  (i/H^/ani  I  the  head  over  n  vi'tMcl  containiug  u  little  of 
bbnathe  inner  wood-)urk,  iind  the  I  the  substance  fumiahing  them;  ur,  aa  with 
(•llbtfriiit.  See  Dbcoction  and '  chloroform,  a  little  may  be  drop|)od  on  a 
I  hnnilkerclilef  or  uupkiu,  which  ia  tlu-u  bold  to 
■ '  ntK-bn'BoL     j;vii.  iNFcrscM    theiiofe. 

■4  L  Prrp.  (Bird.)  Seeds  nf  Tlie  foUowini;  are  the  principal  aubstancea 
"4 1  dra.;  boiling  water,  1  jiiat.  that  are  empluycd  for  injiahitious  at  the 
'**l  dn.,  to  check  eiceaaive  ei-    prraent  day  : — 

^  I.  Carbonic    acid   gaa   and   nitrons   oxide ; 

■  ('Ikn'bbtrt;.  Sy».  IsFrsm  occiisioually  umiI  in  phthisis,  by  mcaua  of  a 
^  W»  alkaliea,  hecbauc.  or  bUdder  and  mDUtli.pieee. 
■HMrf  tlwiiriiiar7  0T'gaiiai  and  3.  Clilorino  gan  j  exhibited  by  adding  5  or 
■■  mU  aal  fimgloTH,  in  affectioni.  G  drops  of  aqn^us  chlorine  to  the  water 
•  toDnocmoii  and  ExTBACT.  (tepid)  of  the  inhaler,  which  should  be,  in 
•'ta^OfBCnJof  tbeflrit  Pbar-j  tliu  cme.  ot  g-laas;  employed  in  Franco  (or 
Iphthma,  but  acMom  (ued  in  UngUnd. 
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8.  Chloroform ;  as  an  anflBsthetic 
4.  Vapour  of  iodiue,  administered   in  tha 
same  way  as  clilorine;    occasionally  used  in 
phthisis. 

6.  Oxygren  and  hydrogen  gases,  either  alone 
or  dihited  with  air ;  employed  in  asthma  and 
phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder  and  mouth- 
piece. 

6.  Tar  vapour,  obtained  by  heating  tar, 
mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  occusionally  employed  in  bron- 
chitis, and  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Crighton 
in  phthisis,  but  appears  of  little  value  in  the 
latter. 

7.  Steam  of  hot  water ;  in  bronchitis,  and  to 
allay  the  cough  in  phthisis;  small  quantities 
of  the  seeds  of  henbiine,  opium,  poppy-heads, 
&c.,  are  frequently  added  to  produce  an  anodyne 
effect.    Bee  Cioabs   (in  pharmacy),  Disiir- 

PKCTANTS,  FUMIQATION,  &X. 

nrjECTlOlT.  Si^H.  IvJECTio,  L.  In  me- 
dicine, any  liquid  medicine  thrown  into  a 
cavity  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe  or 
an  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum 
are  commonly  called  '  clysters'  or  '  enemata,' 
and  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Enbma. 
The  following  are  the  principal  injections  em* 
ployed  in  medical  practice  at  the  present 
day: — 

Ix^ection  of  Ac'etate  of  Ammo'^nia.    Sy». 

InJKCTIO     AMMONI.C     ACETATIS,       L.        Prep. 

(Ph.  Chirur.)  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
(Ph.  L.),  1  part ;  water,  3  pjirts.  Refrigerant 
Injection  of  Ac'etate  of  Cop 'per.  Sf^n.  Ix 
JECTio  CUPBI  ACETATIS,  L.  Prep.  From  ver 
digris,  10  grs. ;  oil  of  almonds  (hot),  44  oz. 
triturate  until  dissolved,  and  strain.  Deter 
gent. 

Ix^ection  of  Ac'etate  of  Lead.    St^n,  Injec- 

TIO  PLUMBI  ACETATIS,    L.      Prep    1.    SugOT  of 

lead,  I  dr. ;  distilled  water,  i  pint. 

2.  (l)r.  Collier.)  Acetate  of  lead,  40  gr3.; 
rose  water,  8  ii.  oz.  Astringent  and  sedative. 
See  Sedative  Injection. 

Ii^ection  of  Ac'etate  of  Zinc  %».  Injec- 
TIO  ZINCI  ACETATIB,  L.  Prep.  I.  (Ellis.) 
Acetate  of  zinc,  8  grs. ;  rose  water,  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Brodie.)  Sulphate  of  zinc,  1  dr. ;  sugar, 
of  lead,  80  grs. ;  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve  sepa- 
rately, mix,  and  filter.     Astringent. 

Ii^ection,  Alkaline.    Si^n.  Injectio  alka- 

LINA,  I.  LITHONTRIPTICA,  L.  Prep.  (Che- 
vallier.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  1  dr.;  Castile  soap, 
2  drs. ;  water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  certain 
forms  of  calculus. 

Ii^ection  of  Al'mn.  Si/n.  Injectio  alu- 
MiNis.  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr.  ColHer.)  Alum, 
18  grs. ;  rose-water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  For 
the  urethra. 

2.  (Collier.)  Alum,  3  drs. ;  water,  1  quart. 
For  the  vagina. 

3.  (Ph.  Ch.)  Alum,  4  grs. ;  rose-water,  4  fl. 
oz.    The  above  are  all  astringent. 

Injection   of   Ammo'^nia.     Syn.    Ii;jectiq 
AMMOSIX,  L.    Prep,   1.  (J>t.  AaVivieW.^    lA 


qnor  of  ■mmonia,  ItofilLdAi 
In  obstructed  memtmatioiL 

2.  (Lavagna.)  Liquor  of  am 
drops;  miUc,  2  fl.  os.  As  tl 
daUy,  beginning  with  the  Um 
ammonia. 

3.  liquor  of  ammonia,  1  fl. 

1  oz. ;  water,  9  fl.  os.     Aj  the  li 
Ii^Jeetiini  of  AauBo^Bio-So]^ 

8^     IirjBCTIO  CUFSI  AXMOBI 

(S  wedianr.)  Anunonio-snlphated 

rose  water,  8  fl.  ot.     In  ehronie 

Ii^eetion  of  Biehh/'rido  of  I 

IirJEOTIO  HTDBAXOTBI  BICHIOI 

1.  Corrosive  sablimate*  2  gn. ;  i 
OK. :  hydrochloric  acid,  1  drop. 

2.  Corrosive  aublimate  and  n! 
each,  5  to  10  gr. ;  watera,  1  pia 

3.  Sublimate,  5  grs. ;  row  m 
Used  to  promote  healthy  actioi 
vent  infection. 

Ii^ectionofCal'omeL    %».  I 

MELAWOS,  I.  HTDKABGTSI CHLOI 

(St.  B.  Hosp.)  Calomel,  1  dr.;  i 
oz. ;  water,  ^  pint.  Some  penoD: 
mucilage.' 
Injection  of  Car'bonate  of  L 

JECTIO    CEBU88JB,   I.  PLUIUI  C 

Prep.  (Hoi^.  F.)     Carbonate  c 
levigated),  \  dr. ;  sulphate  of  zix 
cilage,  I  oz. ;  rose  water,  3  ox. 
astringent. 
Iqjection  of  Chlo"ride  of  lii 

JBCTIO    CALOU    HYPOOHLORIS, 

Chloride  of  lime,   i  dr. ;  watei 
tate  well  together,  and  filter, 
fection. 

2.  (Detmold.)  Chloride  of  Ub 
coction  of  rhatany,  13  fl.  ol; 
filter.  In  foul  discharges,  e:itpec 
or  foetid  ulceration  of  the  nose. 

3.  (Rousse.)  Chloride  of  11 
water,  7  fl.  oz. ;  wine  of  opium 
foul  discharges,  and  to  allay  irri 

Injection  of  Chlo^ride  of  So 

JSCTIO  60DM   HTPOCHLOBI8.  L. 

solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  ] 
water,  3  fl.  oz.     As  the  last. 
Injection  of  Chlo'^ride  of  & 

JECTIO  ZINCI  CHLOBIDI,L.     Pfi 

ride  of  zinc,  2  grs. ;  rose  watei 

drochloric  acid,  1  drop.     In  gon 

Iqjection  of  Ck>pai'ba.     ^m, 

PAiBiE,  L.     Prep.     1.  (Abemet 

2  drs.;  thick  mucilage,  6  drs. 
6  fl.  oz. ;  make  an  emulsion. 

2.  (Plenck.)  Copaiba,  )  oz. 
q.  s. ;  lime  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  hone; 
As  the  last. 

3.  (Ricord.)  Copaiba,  6  dra. 
q.  s.;  decoction  of  poppies,  8  it 
ulcers  of  the  rectum,  vagina, 
and  in  gonorrhoea. 

IxgectionofCre'asote.  Syn.  I 
^cyti,iA.    Pr€Tf,    gat.  Alinatt] 


■\' 


■t«.  mod  mdd  of  water,  8  fl.  in. 

OImIn.  5)n>.  iTJKCno  m- 
p.  (Scmbcij*!)-)  Cabrbt  (in  po»- 
■xtiMct  of  belladoiiliK,  1  dr.; 
16  fl.  m. ;  infnie  in  ■  eorered 
imin.  StiiUTilaDt  aoil  naruitic. 
Bid  IracorrlKM. 
rthaEai.  5ya.  IkIiCtio AcorB- 
p.  1.  Oz-gBlI,  3  dn. ;  balnm  of 
irix.      In  hudcncd  wu,  dryneu 

*»™«J»  or  oliTM,  S  oz. ;  ail  of 
BOB ;  tioctore  of  eutor,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
ptaor,  i  dr.;  Unduani,  3  drop* ; 
•cfae  «nd  chronic  deatjicu.  i 

)  Bftlvuo  of  Ftra,  2  Un. ;  tioctnn'  | 
r  fi  diopa ;  otU  of  rowi,  1  or  2 
tion  of  at,  John'i  wort  (wann),  16  ' 
ate  togetlier,  mnd  ifter  npote  j 
Hemx,     In   diKhai^ea   fma  tbe 

Tcmnlcj  ibitra  that  drops  md 
r  tli>  nr  fbnuld  be  UM>d  with  vcrj'  i 
I,  sad  otilj  under  proper  ndTicc, 
■wi*e  often  aggrvTau  thu  ailiucDt,  | 

if  fa'fDt.  ^n.  Itjectio  krootk,  ! 

OKirrTi,  L.  Pn-f .  1.  (Baudin.)  . 
i  WUn^  vatrr,  8  fl.  oi.  j  iafiiM  { 
Wbm  tbe  nrotlim  in  bigbl;  un- 

iDm.)  Powdeml  CTfcot,  I  oz.,-  boil- 
pint.  Both  tbe  above  are  luml  in 
immktion   of  the   Ta^tua,  and  in 

rf  eallle  Add.     SgM.     IxjECTio 
CI.  I^     Prtp.  (I>iin(;li«.n.)  Gallic 
vatrr,  I  pint.     In  leacnrrhcpB. 
f  OsDl.      Sfn.      IKIECTIO  OALLK, 

rom  galli  (liniiwd),  2  drs. ;  boiling 
■t ;  infoM  1  hoiir,  and  etmiu. 
in  lenrorrlKTa. 

#HTdrocUa"Tlc  AdU  .^x.  lu- 
ll    BrSBOCBLORICI,     L.         Prrp, 

Uoric  acid,  10  dnipi ;  Mft  Kiktcr, 
I  pnrent  and  to  rriiiovi?  recent 
to  to  tenunre  par&le*  of  liuw  anil 

/ajdroeju'le  Ac'id.    Sgn.  Im- 

t   ■TDmOCTAHICI,    Ih      Prtfl.   He- 

cyanic  arid,  1  H.  ilr. ;  wift  wntrr 
ivliion,  I  {rint.  Anndyni.- ;  ti)  allay 
tabilit;,  botb  in  clininic  oplitlial- 
tanhoBt,  and  to  relii've  cburilce ; 
oa  it  miut  be  niied  with  cuntiuu, 
■TS^7  dilntcd  with  water. 
f  St'dldaof  Tron.  SgH.  Imjectio 
I,  Jj.  Frrp.  1.  (Rirord.)  loilldu 
I. ;  water,  6  B.  oi.  In  friiDurrbieu, 
aaadng  tbe  quantity  of  iodidu. 
na.)  loffide  of  iron,  3  to  4  dro. ; 
d.  fa  npprcawd  and  pniulul 
I,  IneorrbcBa,  Ac.  Botb  are  a- 
ril  ■■n  idapUd  to  tcroTuloiu  pa- 


IqjeetioBof  I'odideofFotai'iiiun.    Sy*.  Jn- 

tXCTIO   POTiBSII  lODIDI,  L.   /Wp.  (Foj.) 

Iodide  nf  potasiium,  3  gn. ;  pure  Kilter.  1  pint. 
Am  ■  rtimuiant  to  flstnloaa  HinuKa  and  ulcer* 
in  portons  of  Bcrofulous  bahiti. 
rejection  of  I'odina.     ^n,  Ioddbbttes  is- 

Prep.  1.  (M.  Anieuille,)  Tincture  of  iod'ine, 
1  part;  water,  &  ur  6  parta.     In   refractiiry 

2.  (M.  Bonnet.)  Iodine.  I  part;  iodide  of 
potaminm,  2  part* ;  woter,  10  parts,     lu  acro- 

,  fidoua  liydmrtbroBiii,  Ac. 

I  3.  (Bmnfby  Cooper.)  Compound  tincture  of 
--'-      2  fl.  dra.;  water,  6  fl.  drs.     In  Ijydro- 


S.  (Velpean.)  Tincture  of  iodine,  1  fl.  dr,  t 
wa:er,  3  11.  dra.      In  liydroci'le. 
Litlicntrip'tic  Injection.       Sgn.     Injbctio 

LITHOSIaiPTlCi,  1.  VW1CAU8,  L.  Prt/i.  (Dr. 
Hoakin'.)  Nitro-tBccliaiale  of  lead,  1  gr.; 
iBccbaric  acid,  5  drojis;  rub  tugitber,  then 
add  otMiBtillvd  water,  1  fl.  oz.  AiawJrentfoF 
pbo>]i]iatic  calculi,  .■^i-e  Alkalike  IKJtCTIOM. 
>mcn"r1al  Injection.     %n.  Ixtxcno  uek- 

CCB1AU8,  I.lITIJRiBOTHI,L.l.  iVej..  l.gaicll. 

■ilvi^r,  1  ilr.j  puni  luuciUgo,  Ij  oi.;  triturate 
until  tbe  globulcB  ilinajiprar,  anil  gradnally  add 
of  water.  IJ  fl.  oi. 

2.  (Hoiip.  V.)  Quicksiker  and  balxam  of 
copaiba,  uf  each,  4  dra. ;  yoke  of  an  vgg ;  rota 
Hal«r,  J  pint.    An  awkward  and  uacleu  pre- 

Injectlon  of  Kor'phia.  Si/n.  I:tJECTra  von- 
PHI£,  L.  i>e^.(llnTu.}M<>rpliia,2pn.i  oil 
I  of  alniondH  (warm),  1  oz. ;  trjlurati'  t.iB<.llier 
until  united.  Anodvne  and  uiuolliuiit.  To 
eH«e  tlie  puin  in  eur-ache,  ucuU:  gouurrhu.'a, 
pilei,  Ac. 

Injection  of  nitrate  of  Sil'ver.     Syn.    In-. 

(Aeton.)  NitTBte  of  lulver,  3  gn.  j  UiHtillcd 
water,  {  [nut;  diaKulvp. 

2.  (Dr.  Aniott).      Nitrate,  12  gra.;  water, 

Ifi.  OS. 

3.  (Dr.  CiilliiT.)  Nitrate.  2  gin.;  rose  water, 
1  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Dr.  Culvcrwcll.)   Sitrate,  20  to  30  gn.; 

5.  (Dr.  Jewell.)  Kilratc,  12  gn.;  water, 
G  II.  oz. 

e.  (llicord.)  Nitrate,  8  grs.;  wiiUr,  1  fl.  oz. 

7.  (VVe«t.  H<»p.)  Nitrate,  1\  gr.  ;  diluted 
nitric  nciil.  It  luiiiim  ;  •li.tlUed  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

O/it.  The  n-enker  KolutinuH  arc  lued  in 
L-lironie  giinorrlHra,  g\evt,  and  Icncorrliuai ; 
llioBe  i)f  an  inttnuciliatc  strcugtli  to  pr.  viiit 
un  uttai'k  of  eouiirriicca  fnlluwinf;  tbe  inci- 
pient K.vniptomii  of  ttiat  di<i!ii«f ;  and  tbe 
stniiip'st,   ell  idly   in   BjK'nnalorTliiea.     llwir 
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decoction  of  oak  bark,  1  fl.  oz.    For  the  vagina. 
Astringent. 

Ii^ection  of  O^pinm.  Syn,  IvJEcno  OFii, 
I.  OFIATA,  L.  Frep,  1.  Tinctore  of  opinm  or 
wine  of  opium,  1  to  2  fl.  dn.  (according  to 
circuni0taDC(!8) ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  As  an  ano- 
dyne, in  gonorrhoea. 

'  2.  (Foy.)  Extract  of  opinm,  6  grs. ;  extract 
of  bvllodunua.  1^  dr.;  decoction  of  wild  let- 
tdcis  16  fl.  oz.  In  neuralgia  and  hiemor- 
rliag(>s. 

Sed'ative  Ii^Jection.  S^».  Injectio  sbda- 
TiVA,  L.  Prep,  (Hosp.  P.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
1  oz. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  20  drops. 
Cooling,  sedative,  and  emollient. 

2.  (Wendt.)  Aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
1^  gr. ;  mucilsge,  2  dri». ;  solution  of  diacetate 
of  lead,  4  drops ;  water,  2  fl.  oz.  Cooling,  se* 
dative,  and  anodyne. 

3.  (Gassincourt.)  Simple  emulsion,  5  fl.  oz. ; 
decoction  of  poppies,  16  fl.  oz. ;  white  of  1  egg ; 
mix.     In  acute  gtmorrhcca. 

Stim'nlating  Ix^ectiim.  Sifn.  Ikjectto 
STIMULJLNS,  L.  Prep.  (St  Marie.)  Myrrh, 
1  oz. ;  quicklime,  2 oz. ;  ^titer,  1  quart;  digest 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  decant  the  clear  portion. 
In  fistulous  ulcers. 

]j\jection  of  Snl'pliate  of  Cop'per.  Sifn.  Is- 
JBCTio  CUPBI  8ULPHATI8,  L.  Prep,  1  Sul- 
phate of  copper,  5  grn. ;  rose  water,  4  fl.  oz. 
In  chronic  gonorrhiea. 

2.  (Hunter.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  3  grs.; 
water,  4  fl.  oz.     As  the  last. 

3.  (Swediaur.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  6  grs.; 
water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  solution  of 
diocotaU*  of  lend,  20  drops.     In  phimosis. 

Injection  of  Snrphate  of  I'ron.  ^^M.  In- 
ject lo  FEURi  8ULPHAT1B,  L.  Prep,  (Bereuds.) 
Sulphate  ot'  iron  and  inucilt^e,  of  each,  ^  dr. ; 
sago  water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  nasal  and 
uterine  htemorrhages. 

L^ection  of  Snrphate  of  Zinc.  St/n,  Injec- 
.Tio  zixci  SVLPHATIB.  Prep.  1.  (Hosp.  F.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  2  grs. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (King's  Coll. — Injectio  communis.) — a. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  3  grs. ;  solution  of  lead,  20 
drops ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  For  a  man.  b.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc,  10  grs. ;  alum,  10  grs. ;  decoction 
of  oak  hurk,  1  fl.  oz.      For  a  woman. 

Ii^ection  of  Snl'phnret  of  Potas'sinm.  Syn, 

In  JBCTIO  POTASPII  SULPHUBETI,  L.  Prep. 
(Wedekiud.)  Sulphurot  of  potiissium,  1  dr.; 
water,  ^  pint.     In  gonorrhaa. 

Ix^jection  of  Tan'nic  Acid.  St/n.  Injectio 
TANNiNi,  I.  ACiDi  TANNici,  L.  Prep.  (Beral.) 
Tannin,  ^  dr. ;  distille<l  water,  8  fl.  oz.  (or 
hotter,  ^  pint).    In  gleot  and  leucorrho^a. 

Ix^jection  of  Tea.  St^n,  Injectio  theje,  L. 
Prep.  (Hosp.  F.)  Green  tea  (or  rough  hlack 
tea),  1  dr.  (»ay  2  teaspoonfuls);  hoiling  water, 
■^  pint.     Astringent ;  in  gleet  and  fluor  albus. 

Vi'noiu  Isjection.  Syn.  Injectio  yini 
BUBBi,  I.  viNOSA,  L.  Prep.  (Karle.)  Red 
wine,  1  part ;  water,  2  or  3  parts.  In  hydro- 
cele. 

DTK.    S^n,    Atbamentuh,  L.     Coloured 


tiqmd  employed  tat  writmg 
is  made  m  varioiu  mlHtwioet  n 
at  present  we  ehmll  oonfine  oo  il 
tanno^gallic  oompoond^  to  «k 
when  standing  alone^  ie  aliM 
applied. 

Prep,  1.  Aleppo  gmlla  (well  t 
clean  soft  water,  1  quart;  maei 
corked  bottle  for  10  days  or  i 
even  longer,  with  frequent  agiti 
of  g^m  arable  (dissolved  in  a  i 
water,  li  oz. ;  lump  sngar,  \ 
and  afterwards  fnitber  add  of  n 
(green  copperas^  crashed  smaD 
tate  occasionally  for  2  or  3  c 
ink  may  be  decanted  for  use,  1 
the  whole  is  left  to  digest  toget 
weeks.  When  time  is  an  ot^ 
the  ingredients  may  at  onoe  1 
bottle,  and  the  latter  agitated 
ink  is  made ;  and  boiling  water 
water  may  be  employed.  Prod 
excellent  ink,  writing  pale  at 
turning  intensely  black. 

2.  Aleppo  galls  (braised).  121 

6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  vess 
adding  more  water  to  make  up 
lost  by  evaporation ;  strain,  anc 
galls  with  water,  4  galls. ;  f or  1 1 
ofl*  the  liquor,  and  boil  a  third  ti 
2^  galls.,  and  strain ;  mix  the 
and  while  still  hot>  add  of  | 
(coarsely  powdered),  4^  lbs.; 
(bruised  small),  4  lbs. ;  agitate 
and  after  defecation  strain  tl 
sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bv 
for  use.  Prod.^  13  gaUs.;  i 
durable. 

3.  Aleppo  galls  (braised),  14  n 
put  them  in  a  small  cask,  and  i 
soft  water,  15  galls. ;  allow  the 
rate,  with  frequent  agitation.  I 
then  further  add  of  green  coppei 
solved  in)  water,  7  pnts ;  again 
agitate  the  whole  once  daily  foi 
Prod.  Fully  16  galls.    Resemble 

4.  Galbi  (braised),  9  lbs.;  1 
(best  Campeachy),  3  lbs. ;  boil  a 
the  strained  mixed  liquors,  add 
and  green  copperas,  of  each  (k 
4  lbs. ;  simmer  or  digest  until  • 
at  once  strain  throu^  a  hvr 
store-cask  or  jars.  IVo^  16^  p 
but  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

6.  QaUs  (braised),  2  lbs.;  1 
green  copperas,  and  gum,  of  od 

7  galls. ;  boil  2  hours*  and  stn 
galls.    A  superior  ink  fbr  retail 

6.  Galls  (braised),  1  lb.;  h)8 
gum  (common).  1  lb.;  green  c 
water,  8  galls. ;  proceed  as  last, 
Common,  but  fit  for  all  ordinary 

The  following  formnlse  are  fti 
advertised  inks,  or  are  those  rec 
the  authorities  whose  names  a 
,  tVv^m*. — 


TSK.  OSS 

■XMITX.)  Sum  u  '  AnaUc  I  gam  inbic,  6  oz. ;  bIqid,  2  oz. ;  (;rran  vilriul, 
7  ox. ;  ]t]Do,  3  oz.  i  logn-aod  rasping  4  ill.; 
)  Gan^  41bi.;  logwood.  Sib*.;  MfCwRter,  Igill.j  miiccrato  u  lost.  tJuiU  to 
«d.  1  lb.  ;  loft  water,  S  galls. ;  |  write  wpll  on  pHn-iimrnt. 
t,  then  kdd  bo  the  itnined  and  18.  (RibaucourL)  UuUs,  1  lb.;  li^wood  cliiiw 
*•  when  coIJ,  of  gum  uabic,  and  Kutpliate  of  iron,  of  each  )^  lb. ;  );uii],<>  i>z. ; 
■gar  or  angar  cand;,  i  lb. ;  ilis-  >  milpliate  of  co]ipi'r  and  tujiat  niiidy,  iif  I'twli, 
ter.  S  innti.  Prod.  4^  guilt,  i  1  uz.;  boil  tbe  tirst  two  in  soft  WiiUr.^l  puIR, 
Bt  flowa  w«U  ttmu  tlie  pen,  and !  to  one  liidt',  tbta  ndd  tlie  otliur  ingreiiji^utii. 
k.  I  Full  coloured,   biit   Koiuuwliac   iMHTuaivt',    as 

)  0«Da,  S  01. ,-  green  eopperaa ,  So.  10. 

Iliei  of  each,  4  oi.;  wll  wuter,       19-  (Dr.  Ure.)  Galls,  12  Ihl. ;  irrccn  rnpperas 
deaodion.  and  gam  Senegal,  of  ncli,  &  lbs.;  as  So.  2 

iL)    A*  Xo.  4    (n«arlj),    adding  I  (nearly).     To  {iTodacc  l^i  gaiU. 
gpper,  ^  lb.     Full  coloured,  but  |      20.  (Ur.  Wollaiton.)  Ualln,  1  oz.)  aolphato 
and  ■nticurroaive  than  the  pre-    of  iron,  3  dre-j  gum,  \  oz.;  eold  water,  (  piot; 
'  put  into  ft  bottle  and  abakeii  t^guUicr  ever; 
■caai.)       Oalla,  1  lb, ;    logwood  I  duy  for  ■  furtoigbt  or  [uDgir.  A  good,  durable 

water,  6  quartaj  boil  1  hour,  ink,  whicli  will  bear  diluting. 
a,  add  of  aulpbate  of  iron  (cal-  Qturralcemmeiitarf.  According  t(i  the  most 
neaa),  4  oa.;  brown  ingar,  3oz.; '  aiTuratveiperiuieiitami the  pTEpanitiuiiiif  black 
«etate  of  cnpper,  i  <n.;  aglMte  i  iok,  it  a|>pnini  that  tlic  iinaotity  of  iiilphate  of 
ar  a  fiirtnighi  then  dci?ant  the  |  iron  ibould  not  exccul  Jrd  part  of  tlint  of  tlw 
md  cork  np  for  QW.  Writes  a  i  gaibi,  by  wliicb  an  cxcou  of  aatrinjteiit  vegi-ta- 
lothorwiae  reaemblea  Xa  la  |  ble  ninttiT,  which  ianecesaary  fur  theUurubilJty 
'.)  Qalla  (powdered),  42  oi. ;  gnm  i  of  tbo  oihiur,  in  provrvcd in  thu  hijuid.  (iuoi, 
aeiod),  15  oi.  j  diatilled  or  niin  '  by  •hieldin);  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
IM;  anlpbate  of  iron  (free  from  .  the  air,  tends  to  preaervc  the  colour;  hut  if 
X.;  liqDor  of  ammonia,  3  drs. ;  I  mucli  ia  empliiyud,  the  ink  tlowa  UngnidI 


from  quill  peun,  and  acurcely  at  all  fnnu  Hteel 
pent.  Tliu  hitter  rcciaire  a  very  limpid  ink. 
The  addition  of  iiagar[e»pcciall}' of  moiatangnr) 
iiicrconea  the  flowiu)::  property  of  tliu  liquid, 
hilt  nmkcH  it  dry  mure  alowty.  and  freqnuntly 


,  S4  m.;  mix  theae  ingrcdicntii  ii 
d,  atirring  frequently  until  the   | 
ha  denied  blnckneu.    This  for- 
B  gire  a  deep  black,  ooutral  ink, 
Mirade  ateelpona. 

■qniL)  Oalla  (bruixvd),  40  Iba.  I  . 
gnm,  10  Iba.  (nay  1  part);  green  |  diciuu  it  oetfl  iiijiiriuuiily  on  tlic  ])i<n.  Vinegar, 
■i,91ba.(aay  1  part);  Hoft  water,  [tor  alike  ti-usuii,  U  not  cnlralatt^  fur  tliu  meu. 
4G  puta);  macerate  fur  3  weeka,  i  atruuni,  ai  it  rupidly  aofteua  quill  or  liorci,  and 


«  Thia  ink  will   • 


the  pemuincncy  of  the  eolour  of 
tlie  tunno-Kallie  inkK.  the  lid  Alejipo  ur  blue 
nut-giilli  inu-it  nionu  be  naed.  Ho  second  or 
inferior  nmdity  shoulil  be  einplnyeil.  A  con- 
trary ]iru(-ticc,  often  odnpteil  liir  tbu  Hike  of 
economy,  ia  nearly  ulwHyM  fullowed  by  un- 
ptcaiaiit  reaultH,   uiid  often    Ly  cuntudJenble 

loiH. 

TIii>  only  im|irovenient  of  imjiortnncc  which 
\n  lieeu  made  in  the  inauuliu-tnTu  of  writinK 
k  frimt  the  ciiiimou  ninterialit,  durin);  the  Ia*t 
w  ymm,  is  the  practice  of  tlrsi  ruaxtinK  the 
^1-imtii,  whii'b  is  now  odopteil  by  a  few  of 
l1  !  the  houses  most  wUbrated  fur  their  i-uPTlNQ 
I  it  to  tb«  decoction  (preferably  |  INK.  In  tbi'i  way  a  portion  of  pyrojciillic  aidd 
^  whieh  the  ink  is  rendered  of  u  I  is  fiirinLiI,  which  is  vitjf  siilable  in  wiitiT,  and 
made.  The  gloHtineiw  in  striken  an  iiitenid-  bluish-blauk  colour  with  the 
gnm.  It  flows  less  easily  protusnipliiite  or  green  aaljiluitv  of  iron,  t'niin 
*-      '   '  '  '    '        '  gnlls  >o  tri'ated  an  ink  uiny  Iw  maile  to  write 

black  at  once.     Cure  ninst,'hiiwevi'r,  he  tiikcn 
tu  avuiil  niiy  loss  of  materials  by  volatilizo. 


art)  Oolls  (in  powder),  60  parts; 
Opiits;  digest  24  boon,  strain, 
poan  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum 
A  U  parts  ;  when  dissolved,  odd 
I  Bolntian   and  mix   well : — Sal- 


■■)  Thia  !a  a  black  and  glossy  I 
,  which  maj  be  prepared  from  i 
I  sboK  receipts  by  calcining  the  I 
tQ  white  or  yellow,  or  by  sprink-  ! 


than  otbsr  inks,  and  is  lest  <lara- 
ttat  writaa  paler  and  afU'rwardu 
It  b  onBtted  for  ateel  pens. 
i)  Bniaed  gaUs,  3  Ifaa. ;  gum  and 
AafMt^llb.)  vinegar,  1  gal.; 
k|  HMMnte  with  freiiacnt  ani- 
kg^    T»  prodae*  S  gaUa,    Fine 


To  prei-ent  anr  tendency  to  moiddincss  in 
ink,  u  few  bruis'ed  dotx-s,  Or  a  little  oil  of 
chivc",  or,  atill  liotlur,  a  fow  drops  of  crcasote 
(cariiolic  acid)  nuiy  be  added.  Tlie  hist  two 
alunih)  be  jtrt- rioiuly  diMolyed  in  a  small  qoau- 


n 
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tity  of  Btmng  viuc^ar,  or  rectified  spirit. 
With  the  name  iiiti'iition,  M)Tne  of  the  Urge 
nmkpni  allow  the  ink  to  heooine  covered  with 
a  vkiii  of  'mould'  in  the  (tutk,  to  render  it 
lens  liubh>  to  niulorj^o  the  suinc  cliange  when  ; 
Buhseipu-titly  hottletl.  Formerly,  the  practice 
W1L4  to  add  a  liltle  spirit  fur  the  same  pur- 

Siiniurh,  1op:wo(Kl,  and  oak-bark,  aro  fre- 
quently 8ubstituted  for  ^alU  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  coninioii  ink.  When  such  is  the  case, 
only  about  JLth  or  ^th  of  Uieir  weight  of 
copperas  ohouid  l>c  employed.  Inks  so  made 
])osscss  little  durability. 

The  very  ^'ni'nd  use  of  stet;!  pens  of  late 
years  hax  cun8e«l  a  corresponding  demand  for 
easy-flow iu}>r  inkH,  many  of  which  are  now 
vended   under  the  titlcH  of  wbitixg-fluid, 

BTEKL-PEN      INK,     ANTIOOKK08IVB      INK,     &C. 

The  greater  number  of  tliese  are  prepared 
from  If  alls  in  the  ]iri'ce<ling  manner ;  but  a 
less  quantity  of  gum  is  employed,  and  greater 
attention  is  jtaid  tbun  licretoton*  to  avoid  every 
fuiuroe  of '  gn*asine:^H/  among  which  smoke  and 
dirty  utensils  ans  pTbaps,  the  principal.  Tlie 
blu«>  'writing  fluids,'  which  either  maintain 
their  colour  or  turn  black  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  are,  in  general,  pn*iwred  from  ferrocyanide 
of  ])i)t4iKsiuni,  or  from  indigo,  and  are  fully 
notic4*d  in  another  place.  Coi»yino  ink,  ano- 
ther variety  of  ink  of  recent  introduction,  is 
characteriMCil  by  its  suitableness  to  metallic 
pens,  and  })y  furnishing  a  transcript  by  means 
of  the  •t.'ojjyiug  press'  or  *c«>pying  machine.' 
(Sw»  bt-fotr.) 

The  inks  prepared  by  the  first  four  of  the 
above  fornjulie  are  very  durable  and  limpid, 
and  will  bear  dilution  with  nearly  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  still  be  sujx'rior  in  quality 
to  the  ordinary  inks  of  the  sbujis.  See  Galls, 
Ihon,  Whiting  FLrii>,  and  hpfow. 

Blue  and  Blue-black  Ink.  See  Wbitino 
Flvid. 

Brown  Ink.  1.  A  strong  decoction  of 
catechu;  tbe  shade  may  be  vaiird  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  a  little  weak  solution  of 
bichromate  of  ]M>ta^b. 

2.  A  strong  decoction  of  logwocnl  with  a 
very  little  l)icliromate  of  ]iotash. 

Chrome  Ink.  See  (JIbken  Ine  and  Writing 
Fluid. 

Col'oured  Ink.  Inks  of  various  cohmrs  may 
be  made  from  a  strong  dccoctiim  of  the  in- 
gredients used  in  dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little 
alum  or  other  substance  U'*ed  as  a  mordant, 
and  gum  arabic.  Any  of  the  onlinary  water- 
colour  cakes  employiil  in  dniwing,  diffused 
through  water,  may  also  l)e  usi>d  us  coloured 
ink.  Sec  Bkowx,  Gkeen,  and  Red  Inks, 
&c. 

Cop'ying  Ink.  This  is  usually  preiwred  by 
adding  a  little  sugar  or  other  saccharine  nuitt(*r 
to  onlinary  black  ink,  which  for  this  pur{K)se 
should  bo  very  rich  in  cohmr,  and  preferably 
made  of  galls  prepared  by  heat,  as  notiml 
Mhove.    Writing  executed  ^'\t\i  xVua  \isik  \na^ 


be  copied  within  the  iptct  of  S 
by  passing  it  tbroogh  a  press  (oo 
in  contact    with  uiin  nuiied  , 
pobt),  slightly  damped,  endoMd' 
sheets  of  thick  oiled  or  wax«d 
reversed  transcript  will  be 
will  read  in  proper  order  wbei 
the  copy  is  tamed  npwaidi.    la 
of  a  press,  a  copy  may  be  takei, 
is  goixi  and  the  writing  very  le 
iug  the  sheets,  duly  amnged  on  a , 
the  surface  of  a  flat  smooth  taUi^i 
as  much  force  as  poaaibW,  and 
slipping  or  crumpling  of  the  papn 
method  is  to  pass  a  warm  Ikt-ini 
paper  laid  upon  the  writing.    71» 
proportions  are  employed : — 

1.  Sugar  candy  or  lamp  sago; 
trt^acle  or  moist  sugar,  li  oi.;  ndi 
1|  pint;  dissolve. 

2.  Malt  wort,  1  innt;  evaponte 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  then 
good  block  ink,  1^  pint. 

3.  Solazza  juice,   2  oz.;   mild  ik^ 
dissolve,  strain,  and  triturate  with  ^ 
(previously  heated  to  dull  redne«  iat( 
vessel),  i  oz.;  when  the  mixture  ii( 
add  of  strong  black   ink,  li  pmt, 
and  in  2  or  3  hours  decant  tbe  dav. 

Ob*.  After  making  the  above  miitMl 
must  be  tried  witli  a  common  sted  p^ 
they  do  not  flow  fretdy,  aome  more  lOM 
ink  should  be  added*  until  they  nt  k^ 
do  so. 

Gold  Ink.  From  gold  in  the  rtiHi 
impalpable  powder,  ground  up  with  A' 
gum  water.  The  brilliancy  of  tlw  « 
performed  with  this  ink  is  coniidcnll 
may  be  increased  by  burnishing. 

Green  Ink.  1.  From  sap  green  Smii 
very  weak  alum  water. 

2.  A  strong  solution  of  binaeetats  ef  I 
in  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

3.  (Klaproth.)  Verdigris,  2  ol;  at 
tartar,  1  oz.;  water,  i  a  jnut;  boil  tool 
and  filter. 

4w  (Winckler.)  Bichxomate  of  poM 
parts;  hot  water,  8  parts;  dinolT^ll 
rectified  spirit,  4  iiarts,  mix,  and  fnthi 
of  sulphuric  acid,  q.  s.  to  lihemtethedl 
acid,  avoiding  excess ;  next  erapocito  « 
half,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  add  ft 
tiltrate  rectified  spirit,  4  parts,  iqgete 
3  or  4  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (if  wp/in 
precipitate  any  remaining  potash  idt;  1 
I  decant  and  preserve  the  liquid  until  it  li 
I  a  rich  green  colour. 

5.  A  solutiou  of  recently  predpitiftc 

drated  oxide  of  chromium  in  liquor  c 

monia,  diluted  with  distilled  water,  »- 

magnificent  dark-green  liquid,  perfeeUg 

1  corrosive. 

I  Horticul'tnral  Ink.  Prep,  h  Chbr 
!  platinum,  i  oz.;  soft  water,  1  piiit;  Si 
>  and  preserve  it  in  glass.  Used  with  • 
\^'^\nwtv^ft«sa'LVQK.^aAHda.  Vi^lmait 
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and  cannot  be  rcmored  by  I  3.  (Ilmeonnot.)  Dantnie  potiuli,  4  parts; 
■Ution  of  (Tiiin  ind  tamp- '  tanned  Icnther  puringx,  2  pnrta;  snlpliur,  1 
nded  in  ctrtwn  boots,  ig  part;  wntiT,  20  parfei ;  Uiil  tk'm  in  hu  irou 
en  prcjadicinlla  thcqml'ity  vesdcl  to  dryucsd,  Uirn  niise  Uig  beat  (oun- 
-Wiitlj-   BtJrriug  with  iiii  iron  rod)  until  tho 


t    sal    amiaoniac,   of   capli, 
Lamplilnck,   }  oz.;  con 
X  tnoronghly.     Uicd  a 


L  OS.  ;  sal  ummoniac  i  oz. 
vincgaT,  i  pint ;  dis«olve. 
ik,  or  Tcnailion  maj  be 
:  uecUBary.  As  Ko.  1 ;  for 
plate.  Some  at  the  pre|)a' 
lolow  undpr  '  Ibcoubosible 
.  b;  gardeners  uid  norsery- 

olc.  This  niune  lias  been 
prcpanttioiin  of- it  rciinon!! 
.   of  rcusting  the  action  of 

A  linseed  oil,  ground  witb 
QBBiiin  bine,  of  cacli,  q.  s.  to 
ck  cotonr.  It  may  be  thinned 

or  amber  Tamisli,  colonred 

I  (genuine),  1  part; 
4  parti ;  colour  (ai  lait)  q.  a. 
ibiut  (in  powder),  25  gr. ;  cril 
)  gr,  ;  diuolre  by  a  gentle 
[  lantpbact,  3  gt.;  indigo  1 
lalpnUo  powder) ;  or  rcrmil- 


e.)  Aipbaltnm  diismlved  in 
■nd  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
mpbUcI:. 

m  are  also  frequently  eulled 
ndeatmctible  inkii.'  Tliey  nre 
Tititig  Ubcla  on  Lotties  cnn- 
addi  and  alkallno  aolations. 
ue  very  permanent,  and  arc 
^ting  the  action  of  ioiliue, 
It  lye*,  and  acids,  together 
ntton*  of  dyeing  and  hlenvh- 
I  dSer  ■  cheap  nnd  an  c^^lcnt 
iking  linen,  &c,  aa  tliey  caii- 
i  off  by  any  nicnstnia  that  nill 
«  fabric.    They 


fim 


soft  mass,  ohsorving  that  t:, 

docn  not  iguiti-;  next  disdolv-c  the  man  in 
water,  q.  g,,  and  Hltor  tbo  aolution  throngU  a 
ctiilb.  Flows  frci'ly  fnnn  u  pen,  and  resiit* 
the  action  of  many  clicmieat  aabs^neea. 

i.  (Cakbo-v    ISE.)      Uennino    Indian    ink, 

rubbed  dorni  with  good  Llaek  inl;  until  It  will 

lily    from    .i   pcu.     Rcxiats    cblorine, 

id,  and  ablution  nith  a  bnir  pencil  or 

sponge. 

5.  (Coathupc.)      Borax,    1    oz. ;    (liell-lac, 

Dz. ;  wat'^r,  18  ll.  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered  veuel 

nnm  dissolved,  itrain,  add  of  thick  nracilage, 

1  oz.,  and  triturate  it  witb  levigated  indigo 

aud  iampblaclt,  of  I'acb,  q.  *.  to  give  a  good 

colour.    After  2  bourH'  rc]iose,  decant  it  uom 

the  dr^g«,  aiid  bottlu  for  n«e.    Iledatt  moia- 

ire,  chlorine,  and  aeid*. 

0.  (t'Bioicn.) — a.  From  Indian  inlc,  diffused 

through   water  aciduhited   with  hydrocblorio 

acid.    Forqnill*. — b.  From  Indian  ink  diffused 

(OBO  or  yermilion.  through  water  slightly  alkalized  with  liqnor  ot 

aptialtnm  (genuine),  I  part;   potAMa.    For  metatlio  pens. 

7.  (Herberger.)  Wbeat  glnt«n.(frec  from 
starch),  i[.  a.,  is  disaolved  in  weak  acetic  acid 
of  pood  pnro  vinegar,  4  fl.  oi.;  lamphhick 
(beat),  10  or  12  gr.;  indigo,  2  or  3  gr.;  and 
oil  of  cloves.  1  or  2  drops,  are  then  added,  and 
the  whole  ia  thoroughly  iucorponted  togetlier- 
The  product  is  iueipenslTe,  has  a  beautiful 
black  colonr,  and  resists  the  flcUon  of  water, 
cliluriiic,  and  weak  acids. 

Oil.  The  products  of  the  above  formulae, 
though  called  'indelible  ink'  nnd  'indeatructihh] 
reality  ojily  indelible  as  compared 
III  writing  ink,  as  tliey  may  hU  bo 
removed  with  more  or  less  facility  by  chemical 
reagents,  assisted  by  luGcbauival  meant.  They 
arc  intended  cbielly  for  paper,  pastebonrd, 
and  parchment.  Xo  0  is  idso  used  for  glass 
id  mctnU  Sfv  MAnElxa  ISE. 
In'dian  Ink.  Sipi.  Cbika.  ikk  ;  Athi- 
MFSTCM  Indici'u,  L.  Fnp,  1.  Lampblack 
(Hnest)  is  ground  to  a  iiasto  with  very  weak 
liiiuor  i>f  jHitassa,  and  this  paste  is  then  dif- 
fused Ihrouab  water  slightly  alkalized  with 
[HitaKsa,  atlrr  which  it  is  eolle(!ted,  washed 
nip»,  types,  or  stencil  )ilutcs,by  [with  clean  water,  and  dried;  the  dry  jiowder 
neatnem  will  be  scrurcti  than  ,  it  next  levi^ted  to  a  smooth,  stiff  iHisIe,  with 
i  witb  either  a  linisii  or  pen. ,  a  strong  liltereildeeiietionof  earmgccnor  Irish 
TKU.  InK,  iNDELini'i:  Ine,  &c.  I  nuHS,  or  of  quince  need,  a  few  dro]is  of  essence 
c.  %a.  IxuiSTKUCiiBi.i;  iks.  |  of  musk,  and  alwiit  linlf  xt  much  csGOiiec  of 
ipblaek  (previously  heated  to  ■  ainber^Tis  Ijeing  added,  by  w;iy  of  pcrfuuie, 
1  covered  vessel),  )  01. ;  tritu. '  towards  lite  end  of  the  pri'ci'ss;  Ihc  mass  is, 
1  UmIl  ink  (gradually  addi'd).   histly,   iiionlded   i 


to  chlorine,   weak    acids, 
ft^  in  thg  cold, 
r.)    IianphUck    ground    i 
OB,  Eomtnned  with  a 


iiienleil  with  Cbini'se  ehuractcTit  and  dcvieeti, 

u  soon  as  they  are  dry  :tud  hard. 
2.  A  weak  solntiiin  of  Hue  gelatine  is  iMiled 
. ,  it  a  hijrb  tt'min'tatnre  In  a  I'npin'*  dlgcater 
■I  for  3  jioHw,  and  then  iu  an  open  vcsael  Iljr 


£hrJd  to  be  in- 1  for  3  bamv,  and  then  iu  an  open  vuswi  tor 
ic  Cbipm  ink.       jl  Iionr  more;  t!)c  liquid  ia  nest  SUcicA  oiA 
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evaporated  to  a  propter  consistence,  cither  in  i 
a  steam  or  salt-water  bath ;  it  is,  histly,  made  | 
into  a  paste,  as  before,  with  pure  lampblack 
which  has  bi'.en  previously  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  well-closed  crucible.  Neither  of  the 
above  gelatinize  in  cold  weather,  like  the  ordi- 
nary imit:itiou8. 

3.  (Qniy.)    Punj  lampblack  ratule  up  with 
Ofses'-Hkin  glue,  and  scented  with  musk. 

4.  (Merimee.)  Dieoolvc  Ra])criliie  glue  in 
water,  add  a  strong  solution  of  nut-galls,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  in  hot  water ;  then  dis- 
solve it  in  a  frcjih  solution  of  glue,  lilter, 
evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  fonn  it 
into  a  imste  as  before,  with  purified  lamp-  { 
black. 

6.  (Proust.)  As  No.  1  (nearly). 

6.  Seed-lac,  ^  oz. ;  borax,  li  Ath,  ;  water,  ^ 
pint;  boil  to  8  oz.,  filter,  and  make  a  ]Mi8te 
with  pure  lampblack,  as  before.  When  dry,  it 
resists  the  action  of  water. 

Obs.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  certain  seeils  abounding  in  a  glu- 
tinous tranBi)arcnt  mucilage,  which  at  once 
imparts  brilliancy  and  durability  to  the  colour. 
Starch  converteil  into  gum  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  'British  gum,'  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  substitute.  (M.  Merimee.) 
Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employed  by  artists,  but 
it  has  been  occasionally  given  as  a  medicine, 
dissolved  in  water  or  wine,  in  Liemor- 
rhagea  and  stomach  complaints.  Dose.  1  to 
2  drs. 

Xithograph'ic  Ink.  I*trp.  1.  Mnstic  (in 
tears),  8  oz. ;  shcll-hu-,  12  oz. ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, 1  oz. ;  melt  together ;  add,  of  wax,  1 
lb. ;  tallow,  6  oz. ;  when  disstjlved,  further 
add  of  hard  tallow  soap  (in  shavings),  6  oz. ; 
and  when  the  whole  is  ])erl'ee,tly  combined 
add  of  lampblack,  4  oz. ;  lastly,  mix  well,  cool 
a  little,  and  then  pour  it  into  moulds,  or  uiN)n 
a  slab,  and  when  cold  cut  it  into  square  pieces. 

2.  (Lasteyrie.)  Dry  tallow  soa^),  mastic 
(in  tears),  and  common  soda  (in  fine  i>owder), 
of  each,  30  parts;  shelMac,  150  i>arts;  lamp- 
black, 12  parts ;  mix  as  last.  Both  the  above 
are  used  for  writing  on  lithographic  stones. 

3.  (AVToaRAmic.) — a.  Take  of  white  wax, 
8  oz.,  and  white  8o:i]),  2  to  3  oz. ;  melt,  and 
when  well  combined,  add  of  lam])black,  1  oz. ; 
mix  well,  heat  it  strongly,  and  then  add  of 
shell-lac,  2  oz. ;  again  heat  it  strongly,  stir 
well  together,  cool  a  little,  and  ix)ur  it  out  as 
before.  With  this  ink  lines  may  be  drawn  of 
the  finest  to  the  fullest  class,  without  danger 
of  its  spreading,  and  the  copy  may  be  kept  for 
years  before  being  transferred. 

b.  From  white  son])  and  white  wax,  of  each, 
10  oz. ;  mutton  suet^  3  oz. ;  shell-lac  and  mastic, 
of  each,  5  oz.;  lampblack,  3^  oz.;  mix  as 
above.  Both  the  above  are  used  for  writing 
on  lithographic  paper.  When  the  last  is  em- 
ployed, the  transfer  must  be  made  witluu  a  week. 

Ohs,  The  above  inks  are  rubbed  down  v;vt\i 
■  iittle  water  in  a  noall  cup  or  saacct  ior  >aAc 


in  tho  same  way  as  common 
cakes  or  Indian  ink.  In  winter  tl 
should  bo  porfionncd  near  tibs 
sancer  should  be  placed  over  a  b 
ing  a  little  tepid  water.  Either  i 
a  camel-hair  pencil  may  be  en 
the  ink.    See  Lithoobafht. 

Marking  Ink.  ^».  Ixdeio 
ai ANENT  I.  Of  this  there  are  levi 
of  which  the  following  are  the  t 
and  commonly  used  : — 

1.  Nitrate  of  silver,  \  oz. ; 
^*ater,  7  fl.  drs. ;  dissolve,  add  of 
oz. ;  previously  rubbed  with  sapg 
of  buckthorn,  4.  s.  to  colour.  Tl 
be  first  nioistxmeil  with  '  liquid  po 
pre])aration,'  as  it  is  commonl; 
when  it  has  again  become  dzy 
with  a  clean  quill  pen.  The  i 
dilution  if  the  writing  is  not  i 
black. 

The  rorNCc  or  fuevasatios 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  1^  ox. ;  in  ' 
slightly  colourcKl  with  a  little 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  to  enable  tlu 
with  it  to  be  afterwards  known. 

2.  (Without  pbepauatiof.) 
trate  of  silver,  ^  oz.;  water,  | 
add  as  much  of  tho  strongest 
monia  as  will  dissolve  the  preci 
on  its  first  addition,  then  furtli< 
cilagi\  1\  dr.,  and  a  little  snp  g 
buckthorn,  or  finely  powdered  ini 
Writing  executi»il  with  tUiy  inl 
on  bL'ing  ]iassed  over  a  hot  It 
held  near  the  fire. 

3.  Terchloride   of  ffold,   1'    c 
fi.  dr.;  mucilage,    2  dr.;  sap  gi 
colour.    To  be  written  with  on 
pared  with  a  weak  solution  of  pi 
tin,  and  dried.     l>:irk  purple. 

4.  (Uev.  J.  B.  Betide.)  Xitj 
1  oz.,  tartaric  acid  (pun>),  3  d 
rated  together  in  a  mortar,  in  1 
a  little  water  is  then  addetU  by  ^ 
of  tartRite  of  silver  are  formed, 
acid  set  free ;  thi*  latter  is  then 
lifpior  of  ammonia,  sufficient  b 
dissolve  all  the  newly  formed  tai 
avoiding  unnecessary  excess;  1 
gum  and  colouring  matter  is  adc 

5.  (Rev.  J.  B.  Bcade.)  To  il 
an  nmmoniacal  solution  of  a  nalt 
Keade  has  used  tor  this  purpose 
Cassius,'  the  hyposnlpliate,  the  ai 
the  ummonio-i>eriodide  of  gold, 
compound  of  gold  which  is  solal 
will  do  as  welL  Tliis  ink  is  1 
nearly  all  those  reagents  which  : 
executed  with  solutions  of  the 
alone,  nscyunide  of  potassium, 
of  lime  and  soda,  &c. 

6.  (Redwood.)    Nitrate   of  si 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  of  each  1  c 

\  t«<&  t^iV^Vm^  together  in  a  glasa  ( 


i  im.  (16  part^  or  q.  ■.),  ia  added; 
nhrtum  it  complate,  Brchil,  4  in. 
I  irhit«  sii^mT,  6  dn.  (or  3  pazif) ; 
mi  gom,  10  dri.  (or  5  parts),  are 
I  tkm  Uqnor,  ifter  which  infficifnt 
tdded  to  make  the  whole  meaaure 
L  Oft,  whan  it  i»  ready  to  lie  bottled 
Hkfl  laat  three  on  nied  In  the  lame 

SEBcUie.)  From  aalphate  of  iron, 
—tl'"',  4  dn. ;  boiled  linaeed  uil,  1 
rtedto^hcT  ontil  perfectly  imooth. 

typ.. 

boiBiL.)     Nitrate  of  copper,  3  parti ; 

(f  aod*.  4  psrti ;  nitrato  of  silver, 

■ix,  and  diNiolTe  io  liquor  of  am- 

1  pMla.     Uted  like  Xo.  2. 

.)    A  atrODg  aolntioii  of  chloride  of 

with  a  littlo  potwu,  and  togar  aod 

r  Said  contained  between  the  kernel 
of  the  caaheir  unt.  On  linen  and 
tana  gndoall;  block,  nnil  ia  very 
Thb  ^  been  oiled  ASiCAXVirii 

fhifn  of  manganeie,  2  parta  ;  lamp- 
part;  ni^r,  4  parta;  all  in  tine 
ad  tritoT^cd  to  a  paste  with  a  little 
Pmd  with  tjpea  or  atencil-plalci; 
rtn  dry,  being  veil  rinaed  in  n'ater. 

Kk  midc  of  manj^neaQ  and  hydrate 
■  ■B  mixed,  heated  to  redneaa  in  a 
and  tbmt  tritarated  with  an  c<|nal 
(  pore  white  clay,  and  watiT,  ij.  k.  tii 
he  coniiitonce.     Uied  like  the  last. 

Iha  prodnut*  ot  the  flrst  tn-n  of  the 
■mi^  conatitnte  the  marking  ink  of 
IL  Titej  have,  taoweTcr,  no  eltum  to 
(f  'miUBLB  tSE,'  "which  no  art 
ttt  witbont  iigiirin^  the  fiibric" — ns 
■Dj  repnMDtcd.  On  the  contrur;, 
jtt  diadiBrged  with  almost  oa  mnoh 

r  nd  cheaply  effected  bjr  meona  of 
bemBide  of  potanainm,  the  chloridet 
mi  Nda,  and  mne  tk  the  hyposul- 
■{ttoat  in  the  leaat  iT^jnring  the  tex' 
Ab  fabric  to  which  thej  may  be 
The   odIj    prccantion    reqnircd  is 


melt  over  the  fire,  and  add  of  Inranlilack,  J  lb.  i 
mil  weU.  * 

2.  Trinidiid  ii*]iha]tiim  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
equal  parta.  Uied  in  a  lueltrd  atntu  to  611  in 
tlic  letters  on  tombitones,  inarbhii,  it.  With. 
ont  Bctnal  violence,  it  will  endnrc  iw  loi^  es 
the  atone  itself. 

Priat'er'a  Ink.    See  PBHramo  Ihk. 

Por'ple  Ink.  A  strong  decoction  of  lof^wood, 
to  whiuli  u  little  alum  or  cUorido  of  tin  haa 
bei'n  added. 

Eed  Ink.  Frep.  1.  Brazil  wood  (((nrand).  4 
oz.;  white-wine  vincfnir  (hot),  llpititi  digeittin 
glads  or  n  well-tinned  copper  or  enamel  anncg- 
pan,  nntil  the  m-it  day,  then  gently  eiinmcr 
for  half  an  hour,  adding  towarda  the  end  gnm 
arainc  and  a\mu,  of  cacb  ^  oi. 

Qronnd  Brazil  wood,  10  ok.  ;  white 
vincfTar.  10  piuti ;  msceratc  for  4  or  G  daya; 
then  boil  as  before  to  one  bftlf,  and  add  of 
roach  slam,  H  oi.;  gum,  6  oi.j  and  when 
od,  bottls  for  oae. 

As  the  laut,  but  uiing  water  or  beer 
instead  of  vinegar. 

4.  Cochineal  (in  powder),  1  m.;  hot  waten 
1  pint)  digest,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  of 
-  ■-■-  of  luirtaham,  J  pint  (or  liquor  of  am- 
,  1  01.,  diluted  with  3  or  4  oz,  of  water) ; 
macerate  for  a  few  iln]-s  longer,  and  then 
decant  the  clear.    Very  flne. 

"  (Buuhnvr.)  Pure  cannine,  20  gr. )  liquor 
nmonia,  3  fL  on.;  diiaolve,  tiien  add  of 
powdenil  (Turn,  18  gra.  Half  a  drachm  of  pow- 
di'rnl  droji  hike  nmy  be  aubttituted  for  tho 
^iirmine  where  eipenao  ii  an  object.    Colour 

(i.  (Ueiizcler.)  Unizil  wood,  2  oi.;  alum 
ind  cream  of  tartar,  of  each,  (  ox. ;  nin  water, 
10  tl.  ox. ;  iMril  to  one  half,  atrun,  add  of  gam 
(dissolved),  i  oz.;  and  when  cM,  further  add 
a  tincture  made  by  digeatjn)^  powdered  cochi- 
neal, H  dr.,  in  recUlicd  spirit,  li  fl.  oi. 

7.  (Kedwood.)  nnaraurine  and  liquor  of 
ammoDia.  of  rnch,  1  la. ;  diitilled  water  (cold), 
1  pint ;  triturate  logetlier  in  a  mortar,  filter, 
and  diiiwilve  iu  the  solution,  gwn  arable,  i  oi. 

Ea'pia  Ink,    See  Sbfia. 

Sil'vei  Ink.     From  ailver  lent  or  iKtwdered 


DIRK. 


(tv&q 


nclsan 

TliG'niarkiiii 


leopentjon.  Tlic'niarkiii^itik 
pnpantion'  is  more  easily  extracted 
('with  piepantion.'  The  fonuerhas 
CMAfantage  of  not  keeping  so  well 
Ct«r,  and  of  depoaiting  a  portion  of 
■K  diver,  under  some  circumstuneea, 
Hanlt*  wedan|(erons.  Thctliini 
m  tateoded  to  be  used  with  type 
!•  ^"'■*— ^  ij  adding  a  little  nn 


ta(  Afc    Jhpl    I.    Plieb,  3  lbt.f 


Sympathet'ic  Ink.  S^n.  DiPiOHiTic  Tine, 
lyvi3iULK  t.  Muids  w'hitli,  when  iiieil  tor 
writin)c,  remain  inTiaihIe  until  the  paper  ia 
lieHttHi,  or  acted  nu  liy  aomc  otlnT  i^hiiiiical 
itff.nt.  SymjKitlictie  inks  have  bi^'nfrei|ucntly 
eniplnjcd  aa  llie  inatrnuienla  of  aoiret  cnrrc- 
spuiub.'uee,  anil  havu  often  encnpcd  detf'ction ; 
bat  by  licatini;  the  paiKT  U'forc  the  tiro  until 
it  hi'gins  to  grow  diaeolonrfil  liy  the  host^  the 
whole  of  them  iniiy  Iw  rendered  visible. 

The  following  are  tliu  most  common  and 
amusing  aj-mpsthotio  inks:— 1.  Salphatt  of 
copiKT  and  8.11  nnimoniac,  equal  parts,  diaiolred 
in  wahTi  writes  ei.lonrlesa,  but  turns  tbLIOW 
when  hiMited.— a.  Onion  juice ;  like  tho  last 
—2.  A  weak  infuaion  of  gaUi;  Mrna  -BIAE*. 
when  moiiCenad  with  ircak  coppou  ^afaa.  -* 


r 


*« 


mi  liiXK.— 8.  Solation  ofi 
lui'lniiMir  iDbiilt,  111  wliii-li  H  llltln  iiitn'  Iimi! 
Ui'u  nilliil  i  IriiiWi'-i  luisi:  I'liLOi'mK  wliin  i 
IhhIi'iI,  uid  iliHiiiip<iin  on  iioliii);. — U-  A  milk 
Botutiioi  uf  tbe  nibiiil  diloriik'*  oC  coKilt  Mid 
nick.-l;  turns  ciREES.  Tbo  last  tlinv  nro 
>l)uat  llic  liot  iif  cniT  iijiiipntlietii-  inks. — 10. 
SolurioiiorucctntcoC  lead;  tunts  BROWKian- 
OLACK  when  ciixwcd  to  the  t\»M*  of  nil- 
l)kiuvttcd  1ij-dTiH;tli. — 11.  A  m-ak  hulutioii  of 
iiilnitir  of  iiRTi'iu^;  turiuil  blace  1iy  licut 
ttnd  luljiUuruttvd  fuincH. — IS.  Klee  water  or 
drcoi'lioii  of  Htarvh ;  turned  DLrE  liy  n  aoln- 
tion  of  iodine  in  weak  iipirit,  und  l)y  lUc  fmina 
uf  ioiUiicit  till'  jiBjwrii  liTHt  «1it:Utly  luoifitvtii-d 
by  rapoinro  to  steam  or  dniii])  iiir. 

Ti'olat  Ink.  Tlic  tume  as  i'crple  im;, 
but  wrakir. 

Tellow  Ink.  I.  From  ganibopi?  (in  poarsi' 
poirder),  1 02. ;  hot  n'RliT,  6  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
whun  cotd,  add  of  spirit,  J  ox. 

2.  Ihnl  Frenoli  berrieH,  ^  11>.,  nml  alnni,  1 
OK.,  in  r»in  wnttr,  I  qturt,  f.irliBlf  an  lionr, 
or  lonfror.  tlien  stnun  und  diiUnilTi-  in  tlu-  but 
liquor  ^ui  iraliic,  1  ox. 

IKE  POVDEKS.  Prrp.  1.  Ali-ppo  (.itlle, 
4  oz.;  sulpbate  <it  innl,  IJ  lu.;  anm  amiuc.  1 
ox.;  lump  ituj^r,  {  ox.;  (ull  qnib:  drv  niid  in 
powder) ;  mix,  uud  divide  into  3  yticiu-U.  A 
pint  of  Wling  nuter  [vmrcd  orur  imv  of  tliitu 
pradncn^  in  &  fuw  hinirs,  a  pint  of  excellent 
ink. 

2.  Alqipo  gnlbi,  3  Iba. ;  eo]ipems,  1 II). ;  gum 
aislnc,  i  lb.;  wbitc  no^tur,  J  lb.;  nil  in  pow- 
der ;  mix,  and  divide  into  twn-nnnce  jracketii. 
tu  bv  tuu-d  as  the  last.    Ink  powders  iirc  viTy 


attained  Umni^  a  aeriea  ol 
In  •Knenl.  eveiy  insect  po 
winpi;  ttuf  trunk  in  the 
usually  conpOHrd  ut  3  chief 
HiiiRix,  und  ulHloinen.  The  1 
limy  al9<>  be  tli-smbed  as  rMt\ 
niiiils,  of  wliieli  1  eultsliti 
Oiui-titnto  tb>'  thunix,  and 
luii'Cts  ari'  armnseil  in  the 
— 1.  Sipamoptfra,  includini 
neurooii-flie»,  &C.-2.  0>?« 
all  thwu  kinds  euminonly  1 
Xcitropltra,  dragcn-flies,  ■ 
antf",  Ac — 1.  Slrtptiptfra,  1 
5.  Ltpidoplrra,  the  butteiiHi 
Diplcra,  ttia  housv-fly  and 
insects.— 7.  Orthopfmr,  criel 
locusts,  earwig,  &e. — 8.  1 
^g-hnppers.  aphid(-«,  &e,— 
&c.  Tiiere  are  seietal  anii 
tlu-  clause*  uXBiorosA  and  / 
am  eommniily  but  eironi-inul 
Of  tbi-se  tlie  ceutipedei,  fpi( 
or  niit««,  are  well-kmiwn  k 
useful  products,  aa  Bii.);,  WA: 
HEAI.,  UC,  CAKTBASTDEa,  it 
insects.  Tlie  clas«i  includes  u 
which  nre  eztreniely  destru 
which  iiti'  rc^rdcd  as  domct 
articles  deruted  to  these 
TBiiuui  methods  of  eiti'mii 
noticed.  A  powder  for  derti 
recently  been  introduced  ii 
and  has  been  found  pccn 
This  poirder,  which  i>  knot 


ISTEBMITTEKT  FEVER. 


1  aail  ahlf  upOMd  bj  the  rlergj, 
magutrateii,  and  lij  phiUntliro- 
f  grnde,  thit  it  wo^d  be  fullv  tn 
1  refer  tu  it  here.  Fully  one  half 
It  ditrrpntabte  decdi  of  those  who 
,  and  tviij  on  equal  proportinn  of 
lad  wretchedneHS  which  iiauperizei 


■e  quantities  of  ilroliolic  liquor^  ncod  not  bi 


mbed. 


S  the  Ti 


naiie.! 


tliia  damniDg-  v 


ning-  vice  of  the  Angtci- 


-iplojed  to  remove 
tlic  'fit  of  drunkenncM,'  the  ptoparationa  of 
ommiiDia,  and  tha  vegetable  iidda,  are  Uie  moat 
common  and  iinporitint.  Abrmt  2  or  3  fi.  ilra. 
of  ammatic  npiribi  of  nminouia  (spirits  oT  lal 
volatile),  or  n  like  ijniintity  of  solution  of 
noetiitc  ufnminouiii  (miuderenu  spirit),  tnixod 
witli  a  wlue-sbsrful  of  woltT.  will  in  genenl 
iieutrulize  or  {■really  hatna  the  iictioii  of  in- 
toximting  liqunrs.  In  floniu  cago  these  flaida 
produced  vomitinR,  wliich  ia,  however,  a  good 
syinjitom,  as  uotliiiii;  tends  to  restore  an  inc- 
liriaU'd  person  so  soon  lu  tlia  nimorat  o{  the 
liquor  from  the  Htomacli.  }[ence  tickling  the 
fanui's  with  the  finger  or  n  featlicr,  unUl  «ck- 


been  propoHKl,  moat  of  which  arc 
una  than  useful.  The  following, 
crrea  rcipcetful  notice : — 

an  eminent  Auieriran  pbyiicinn, 

iariar  metier  given  in  altcnitiTe 

DKUieatinf;  denes,  for  the  cnrc  of 
inkenncaa.     "  Poaiiessinf 
pwtivo  tiL*tc  itself,  it 

Bating   qnnlity  to  thoiie  flnids  in  |  Si  tobcr  etato.    Tlic 
liasolvciL"     "  These  liquon,  with  |  ammonia  wan  first  suggestvd  by  Mr.  Broinley. 


I  very  small  quantity  of 
'ad  of  relieving,  iucrum 
lokthing  of  food,  aud  quiebly  pro- 
■tieiit  an  indomitable  repuguuncu 
c1l>  of  its  udministratiou.  My 
rcacribing  it  baa  rurieil  nccurding 
a,   agv,   and   constitution  of   the 

convenicut  prepiiration  of  the 
I  gn^  dissolved  in  4  oi.  of  boilinj; 
ol.  {tKj  a  table-spoonful)  of  the 
«  pnt  into  half  u  pint,  junt,  or 

paticnt'i  favourite  liquor,  anit  to 
y  in  diTided  portions.  If'vemit- 
ling  ensue"  (which  in  setdom  the 
laid  direct  hiuilaniim  to  allay  the 
id  diminish  t!ie  dose.  Id  wnuc 
ange  coddcnly  produced  in  the 
lita  has  bniu^rht  on  connideiiililc 

debility,  which,  however,  were  of 
Da.  In  ■  mnjority  of  cuses  no 
haa  been  jiercpptiblc  than  slifrlit 

diarrheal,  and  a  gradual  but  very 
-    '^othen.       ■ 


With  a  like  intention,  some  persons  have 
'  recourse  to  soila-watcr,  wliirti  acts  by  the  freo 
carbonic  acid  it  rontuinii,  nud  also  as  a  diluent 
and,  fiuin  its  coldness,  u»  u  tonic  on  the  couts 
of  tbc  Etomueh.  Tlie  cuTbonatcii  and  bicurbou- 
utes  of  soiln  and  potaiisa  are  also  favourite  re- 
medies with  habitual  drunkards,  Aiuung  tlie 
viigctuble  acids,  acetic  add  is  the  one  that 
approra  to  possess  the  greatest  power  of  re- 
moving intoxication ;  and  after  this  fallow  the 
citric,  turturic,  malie,  and  carbonic  odd*. 
Thenc  substances  arc  commonly  tukcu  by  sol- 
diers before  going  to  parade.  The  usttal  <loio 
of  vinegar  is  a  small  tcncupful.  lu  the  West 
Indies  linu  juii'v  imd  lemon  juice  arc  hod  re* 
course  to.  Itoth  them  juives  art  fn>m  the 
citric  acid  they  contain.  The  use  of  bitter 
almondK,  an  a  muiiis  of  lessening  ur  retarding 
the  effects  of  reruicntiil  liquorn,  was  known  to 
antiquity,  and  is  still  common  among  heavy 
drinkcTF'  at  the  pn'seut  iLky.  Even  tniidl  doses 
of  molicinol  prussic  acid  have  U-en  fooliJily 
token  witlia  like  intention,    iicc AiiSTiv ekce, 

nHXEKHIEHT  fEVSH.    S^i,.  AanE.  A 

disease   consisting  of  pAroiysms  or  periods 

of  fever,  with  poifeet  intenuissiuns  or  periods 

without    fever.      Marsii    miaxmata,    or   the 

Isiug  from  Htagnnnt  water  or  miirvhy 


Careet  has  cliiefly  defleribcil  the 

1  disordered  state  of   the   brtun, 

lea,  and  stomneb,  bron(;lit  on  by 

1  use  of  alcohol,  even  witliout  in- 

ing;  pnduceil,    Tbe  syniptoniB  of 

vluch  he    terms  cnnoNic  ILCO- 

!  qmte    distinct   from  those    of  i  jf^inJi   *'»'"  iwited  upon  by  heat, 

UKTOS,  which   is  an  acute  and  I  most  frequest  euuws  of  this  mahkdy.      For 

Lrbtncc   of  tbe  nenoas   system,   the  prevention  of  ague  in  situations  where  it 

.   ;m'vaila  cndemii-ally,  tinnll  doBt.i  of  quiniuo 

-,   shonld  bo  taken  two  or  three  timci  a  day, 

1   Ihinnel    ctotliing-   tlionld    bo    constantly 


It    V 


a  Lirgc  number  of  ]«■ 
arccL  Dasorrived  at  tbc  iuiporti    ' 
bat  oxide  of  liuc  is  the  lru>:  an 
I  of  alow  alcoholic  pi>isoniii<>', 
ai  a  strODi;  tonic  on  tlie  nerves, 
same  time   n  powerful  sedative 

ums  of  actual  intoiieution.  or  tbc 
odition  of  tbe  intcUectaal  func- 
itioa,  produced  by  taking  cxees- 

s  lllltlfff  Tafarilsf^r  '  BjW.ilmctt. 


H^mp.  Eacli  fchriio  iiaroiysm  is  of  tlireo 
)ioriodsor  stages — tlw  coliL  the  liot,  and  tbc 
sweating  stag<',  and  theM  occur  ia  rcgnbir  sue- 
i-es!irin.  'Die  cold  stagi-roinmeiices  with  great 
1an<>uor  and  aversion  to  motion;  a  sense  of 
coidiicss  down  tbe  luiek  Ki>an  fullows;  thentho 
extremities  become  colli,  the  fiugem  shrunken, 
jHiiiX  the  niiil.'i  blue;  the  skin  nsunnieii  tliat 
/jwcuJmr  (.■oniliciou  whieli  U  cavaawV^j  VucwiU 


tore  uppi-arii  on  tliu  Taa-e  tnd  foKhcad,  the 
liHi>Il  aud  lint  Mkiii  iH'naiios  Kift,  Mill  it  liut  n 
(ii)>ii>iiii  HHiiit  bnnkii  «ut  nvcr  tbe  wlwde  hut- 
fiuT.  'ITii*  is  111.'  Ihinl  or  sw.iiliiiK  slii(w,  unil 
iifU-r  it.  linn  iMH-tsI,  thi'  lUTuriil  lunrtionii  iif 
tlw  H^Hbiu  ivtam  to  tlu'ir  (inlinary  viiuililion. 
Tliu  pnmxjnn  miiy  rutuni  duily  (qi'dtidiah 
AOCk]  i  or  oTory  oilier  day  (tkiitia  a.)  t  lit  everj 
fourtli  da;,  ini-IuiUng  uat  uf  tho  tint  Mud 
(qvautam  a.). 

Tn-alm.  Dunne  the  cold  itat>o  everything 
aliouhl  iHidonc  to  oringon  tholiot ;  tho  pali  ~* 
nhnulil  Iw  ]iliiced  in  n  warm  lied,  vith  wii 
pain  or  buttld  of  trutcr ;  liv  lua^  he  uUowc  J 
tbo  free  uio  oE  wnnn  Jilncnt  dmikH.     In  the 
luit   Hta{ce    tlia    oppoiite   vaano    ahould    br 
udojitt.'d;  the  coveting  niunt  bv  diminidiNl, 
and  luiiiniiade  or  otliur  cnolinf;  drink  iilmi- 
uiiti^.     In  tbo  iwntiiis  «iu.i;o  tli«r«  i* 
ocLwoti  for  wiy  troatmi'iit    beyond  cum 
avoid  chtcking  the  jiersjiiration  liy  prcuinti 
ciposurc     During  tlic  interniiiuioii   tlip   <1 
cue  iiiuat  ba  fanglit  with  tbe  tonics,  Pituv: 
barb,  or  ita  cliit'f  alkaloid,  i|ninine.    Tlio  m 
vffivUvc  furm  <^  tbi«  ruincdj  'a  tbe  sntiiliata, 
wlilcli  niujr  be  pivun  in  dam  of  from  2  to  4  j;n 
etety  tlireo  Imun,  tbe  dtiite  bain);  ftrcuter  for 
quartan  tliait  fur  a  iiuotidian.    Siv  Aar£>CAEE, 

IBTOXICA.'TIOV.     Set  ISTEWrKKAKCE. 

IHIIIlUr.      liyH.   INULIKK.  Al.mitii>b,  D 
LINE.     A  peculiar   Btnreh-liko  «ub«luni'C,  flrtt 
ohtaini-d  by  Rok  from  tbo  root  of  jHvIa  Me 
leniiim  or  eletampaiie.     It  haa  buen  found  ii 
•overBl  other  vcfcetablcs. 

JVir;i.  From  the  raaped  root,  by  Uie  lami 
method  that  ii  adopted  lor  nrroir-root  or  pntati 
farina ;  or  by  hoilini;  tlic  «li<vd  nut  in  7  or  ( 


combiutibks.  llieymallof 
uuil  many  arc  qnite  inuiloUi 
may  be  madu  by  addiD)>  iod 


Prep.  1.  lodatJi  of  uxliu 
Bulplinrlc  acid  in  couiddonibli 
tiou  hoili'd  for  IS  minuli's,  a; 
tu  cryiitalUze. 

2.  Dcvnmpoitt  iodatc  of 
>ul]ihurie  ucid. 

3.  (Uounen.)  Iodine,  1  i 
(.p.  gr.  1-S),  -10  part*;  ml 
nearly  the  boiiitifr  tempera 
houn,  or  until  the  iudiiie  i 
evaporate  to  drjneu,  and  Ic 
in  tlie  opcu  air  at  a  b-mp 
50"  I'ohr.j  nben.  by  attni 
luu  Bcqnirol  tbu  I'onuitcnce 
into  a  phicc  where  tlie  temp 
and  the  air  drier,  when  in 
ftue  white  riyataU  of  a  rbat 

Frep,.  (fr.  lodie  ndd  in  a 
white  or  yrllowish-wbite ;  : 
into  oxyi^n  and  iodine  by  a  I 
to  GOO  Fuhr.,  a  property  o 
onrwlvci  for  the  coiit'enioi 
this  acid  (iodatci)  into  iod 
luluble  in  water,  and  it  ra 
when  heated  with  inllammal 
acid  ia  uied  as  a  lent  for  mor 
una  neid.    It  haa  bi¥n  emti 
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All  tlM  principal  Iodides  are 
tbe  namea   of  tliclr  nipcirtiro 

.  fjfm,  losFit,  B.P.;  ToDiKnru 
lomantUK  (Ph.  E.J,  L. ;  Iodb, 
y.  An  demeatsrj  nibitaiice 
NOtcnd  in  IBIS,  by  Uc  Conr- 
iBwnQhetnrcrat  Firii.  Itvai 
and  docribed  by  U.  ClcnirDt, 
ti  preciae  nature  wai  ■oon  after- 
inad  bj  Sir  H.  Dav;  ami  M. 
In  ISIE^  aomo  aix  years  after 
Indiiu  wu  flrrt  rmplajred  in 
ba  tncrit  of  the  introdnction  of 
nnative  a^nt  into  incdiviDe  it 
alndeti  a  pbyiicino  of  Giiiovo, 
»r  commtncnl  a  (cHii  of  pi- 
ir  bmncliDcelc 


Uk    Tsgetalilc    family    ■d.lff^  •  tTat«r. 


Teqnired,  bnt  the  prodnrt  is  wet  with  wntcr, 
lilic  tlint  of  the  U«t  furniulo. 

3.  Tiic rcsitliial  iiquorof  tho  manufactun!  of 
soap  rmin  kviy  (op  other  lodiiie  lye),  of  the  n>. 
gr.  of  1-371.  it  lieated  to  2SCr  Pi.hr,  with 
■ulphnric  acid  dilati-d  with  half  iu  n-cight 
of  water,  afttT  which  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 
coal,  and  ia  fithcr  dvcauttid  or  flltiTed;  to 
evpry  IS  ft.  m.  of  the  (titrate  1000  gn.  at 
bliu'k  oiidu  of  manguuoKe,  in  powder,  are 
added;  tlic  mixture  Ib  put  into  a  gtaai  globe 
or  matnma  with  a  wide  ueck,  ovi>r  which  i« 
invcrtud  another  piuit  globe,  and  heat  i>  op- 
pliod  by  mi'utia  of  ii  charcoal  chnuffer,  when 
iodine  lubliinea  very  copiously,  und  condeiuca 
in  the  niiper  TcracI ;  »*  soon  ii*  the  latter  ig 
warm  tt  ia  re])Ured  by  another,  and  the  two 

.    slob«a  arc   than    applied    in  incceiuon,    as 
ia  ftjond  in  each  of  the  thn-c  { long  as  violet  funiM  nrc  evolved.    The  iudino 

~~' *""*       '  '    in   grcafest  I  i*  washed  out  of  the  Rlobes  with  a  little  cold 

"  I  wat*r.  A  thin  ilwc  of  wood,  having  a  hole  in 
is  placed  over  the  ihoulder  of  the 
mntntM,  to  prevent  the  faent  from  acting  on 
the  gldmhiT  reeeivi'P,  On  the  largo  scale,  a 
lenilen  iitill,  its  before  deacribed,  may  be  em- 
ployed, nnil  receiver!  of  cither  stoneware  or 
gbisi  ;  and  the  addition  of  the  sulphnrlc  acid 
is  made  in  a  hniin  or  trongh  of  staucwaro  or 
wood.    Pmd.  12  oz.  yield  NO  to  100  gr*. 

4.  Another  method  of  preparing  iodine  hai 
been  patented  by  a  Mr.  Stanford,  which  con- 
sIstH  of  cumprefEiing  the  wet  weed,  drying  in 
an  o\'en,  and  distilling  at  a  high  temperatnrc. 
Tlie  inventor  claims  thst  double  the  nsnal 
amount  of  iodine  it  obtained  beaidea  other 
useful  produeta. 

Praji,  Iodine  is  nsnallv  met  n-ith  nndcr  the 
fonn  of  si'ini-erystslliiie  lumps  having  B  semi* 
metallic  lustre,  or  in  micaceous,  friable  tcales, 
snmewbst  resembling  plnmbago  or  gnnpowder. 
By  carefully  conducted  sabliination,  or  by  tho 
alow  evniraratioii  of  its  solution  in  hydriodie 
acid,  it  may  be  obtained  in  rbomtne-platea  an 
inch  long.  It  ban  n  grayisti-blaek  colonr,  a 
hot  acrid  Inste.  und  n  disagreeable  odonr,  not 
mueh  unUlce  that  of  clilorine.  It  fuses  at 
!2S^   into    n    de<'p-brown    liquid,    volatiUzei 


oe  ia  principally  manal^etuTed 
lorbood  of  Gloi^rnw,  from  thu 

of  kelp,  known  aa  iodine  lye. 

half  vitrifli-d  ojthiiiofai.'awi'ed,  is 
I  w*tcr,  and  the  solation  filtered ; 
wn  ron  centra  ted  by  evaporation 
ced  to  a  very  imall  volume,  the 
oiD,  ou-bonate  of  aodiain,  chlorLde 
and  otlwr  aalta,  lieing  n'moved 
■dTely  a«sumc  the  crystalline 
Itektl  ia  now  added,  in  exceiis,  to 
ik-brown  mother-liqaor  (iodinc- 
•volvGd  gaieii  are  either  kindled 

cacape  bj  a  line ;  the  liquid, 
{  Mine  time,  is  dc<'aiit(.il  or 
d  to  about  141)'  Fuhr.,  and 
orach  binoxido  of  manganese  at 
rf  vitriol  employed  i  the  whole 
[need  into  a  cylindrical  leaden 
I  with  a  very  Khort  head  nud 
h  2  or  3  large  |;kilinlar  glass 
heat  ii  applied,  when  fumes  of 
ilred  and  condensed  iu  the  rc- 
ing  the  ^stillation  very  great 
a  watch  tbe  process,  and  prevent 


a  aUU  bccominc  choked  with  I  slowly  ut  ordiusry  temperatures,  Ixnla  at  847°t 
ne.  For  thin  puqniie  the  hend  |  forming  u  mngniKeeiit  violet-coloored  vaponr ; 
Linally  fumiihed  with  u  movable  i  when  niiied  with  water,  it  rairidly  riaoa  with 
lieh  tlic  process  may  lie  watched,  the  uteain  at  212^  Fahr.  It  diasolvra  in  about 
rf  nanguKH'  or  sulphoric  acid  ^  7000  pnrts  of  water,  und  freely  In  alcobtd, 
lired.  TTo  render  the  prortnet'  " 
d  im  preaai'd  lietwccn  blotting 
n  nsnblimed  in  ghtss  or  stone- 


ether,  aolutions  of  the  Iodides,  liquid  bvdriodic 
acid,    eldorofonu,    petroleum,    bisulphide    of 
rnrbon,  Ac.    Mont  of  there  solutions  havo  tlis 
brown  colour  nf  lii|uid  iodine,  but  some  (par- 
liculiirly  those  formed  by  tlio  lost  three  «ol- 
T(<uts  named  above)  have  the  bcaotiful  violet 
colour  of  the  vaponr.    It  blcocbea  like  chlo- 
rine, only  mon-  feebly.     Io<line  hiui  an   ci- 
aflodlda 'of  copper)  is  eolleeted',   tensive    r.inge  of  affinity  j   with  the  metala 
Md  wWi  Mi  own  weight  of  finely  i  it  forms  .■umixmnds  tenncd  iwlidea,  of  which 
k  uUa  of  DMngaiHae,  and  dis- '  several  are  nscd  iu   medicine.     Its  principal 
--*    ■  '     a  ntort,  when  dry ;  compounds  with  oxygen  are  the    ioiUc   and 
of  lai-    I     ■   ■■         ^.-  ..  ««o 


on  of  snlphato  of  copper,  4 
tomlphata  of  iron,  9  parta,  are 
DOther  liqnor  of  the  (mla  worki), 
bite  predidtabi  is  Uirowu  down ; 
flodldo  of  copper)  is  collected, 
d  wWi  Mi  own  weight  of  finely 


^tb»  mUiUdo 


ti«B  of  laf- 1  periodic  anhydrides.     Sp.  gi.  flrfMfi  to  *W6. 
kmbeatlMJAccoidlBB    to   Debangne,   tin    iAUti<A  <ft 
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nyrup  of  orange  peel  or  tannlu  to  water 
greatly  iiicroasos  its  power  of  •dissolving 
iodine.  2  gra.  of  the  latter  will  enable  6  fl.  oz. 
of  water  to  take  10  gw.  of  iodine.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  may  prove  useful  to  the 
pharinaeciitist. 

Pur.  It  is  entirely  Boluhle  in  rectified  spirit-, 
and  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  pottissium.  On 
applying  heat  to  it>  it  first  liquifies,  and  then 
(wholly)  sublimes  in  violet-coloured  vapour. 
Tho  iodine  of  commerce  is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  generally  contains 
from  \2r%  to  20$  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign 
io<line,  prepared  by  precipitation  with  chlorine, 
without  subsequent  sublimation,  even  contains 
l-4th  part  of  water,  and  has  a  dead  leaden- 
gray  colour,  and  evolves  a  sensible  odour  of 
chlorine.  Coal,  plumbago,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, crude  antimony,  and  charcoal,  are  also 
frequently  mixed  with  iodine  to  increase  its 
weight.  Water  may  be  detected  'by  the  loss 
of  weight  it  suffers  when  exposed  to  strong 
pressure  between  bibulous  paper;  or  more 
accurately  by  drying  it  in  the  manner  directed 
below, — chlorine  may  be  detecte<l  by  the  odour ; 
and  the  other  substaneesr  mentioned  al>ove,  by 
their  insolubility  in  rectified  spirit  and  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Before  use 
as  a  medicine,  it  should  be  dried  by  l>eing 
])laced  in  a  shallow  bashi  of  earthenware,  in  a 
small  confined  space  of  air,  with  10  or  12  times 
its  weight  of  fresh  Imnit-lime,  till  it  scarcely 
adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dry  bottle,  or  else  pre- 
pared from  the  commercial  iodine  as  follows : 
— Place  it  in  a  deep  circular  porcelain  capsule, 
and  having  covered  it  acciinitely  with  a  glass 
matrass  filled  with  cold  water,  aj>ply  a  water 
heat  to  the  capsule  for  20  minutes,  and  then 
allow  the  whole  to  cool ;  should  the  sublimate 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  include 
acicular  prism  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  pungent 
odour,  it  must  be  scraped  off  with  a  glass  rml, 
and  rejected;  the  apparatus  is  then  to  l)e  ngain 
exposed  to  a  genlle  and  steady  heat  until  the 
whole  of  the  iofline  has  sublimed ;  the  subli- 
mate is,  lastly,  to  be  collected  from  the  bottom 
of  tho  matrass,  and  at  once  enclosed  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle. 

Tests,  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by  the 
violet  colour  of  its  vapour,  by  its  imparting  a 
violet  colour  to  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  by 
its  striking  a  blue  colour  with  starch.  The 
latter  test  is  so  delicati*,  that  water  containing 
^^^y  TJnrVinyt^  l^irt  of  iodine  acquires  a  jht- 
ceptible  blue  tinge  on  the  addition  of  starch. 
Free  iodine  may  bo  eliminated  from  solutions 
of  iodides  by  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  may  be  made  evident  by  adding  starch- 
paste.  This  reagent  serv-es  to  detect  minute 
traces  of  iodine  in  insoluble  as  well  as  in 
soluble  compounds  of  that  element.  Tho  sub- 
stance under  examination  is  mixed  in  a  retort 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  a  strip  of 
white  cotton  'cloth  moistened  mt\i  a.  ssAwtXow 
of  8 torcli  suspended  from  tlic  alov.^^et  •,  m  ^\Ql\^Wx«.\x\RbMifi«* 


few  hours  the  clotli  wfll  bceome 
if  tho  most  minnto  tnce  of  iodii 
By  mixing  the  liquid  contumi 
with  the  ftardi  and  ftod,  and  fij 
thereon  a  small  qnantityof  iqiiei 
very  visible  bine  zcme  will  be  dc 
line  of  contact^  even  in  very  di 

Iodides  g^ve  a  pale  yeUowu 
with  nitrate  of  silver^  scaxccly  i 
monia,  and  insolnble  in  dilute 
bright  yellow  one  with  acetate  o 
scarlet  one  with  bichloride  of  n 
distingnishcs  them  from  the  iodi 
white  precipitates  with  thesanu 
solutions  of  alkaline  iodides  chk 
dium  produces  a  black  precipital 

Esfim,  The  proportion  of  ft 
mixture  may  be  estimated:  by 
by  heat,  and  collecting  and 
sublimate;  by  solution  in  rs 
adding  water,  and  oollectiog 
ing  precipitate,  which  must  t 
:uid  weighed;  by  dissolring  it 
of  iodide  of  potassinm,  and  ti 
standard  solution  of  hyposulpbi 
until  the  whole  of  the  free  iodin 
and  the  mixture  no  longer  strike 
with  starch.  24*8  grs.  of  the 
are  necessary  to  absorb  12*7  gre.  o 
by  comparing  the  tint  of  a  sola 
by  chloroform  with  that  of  a  i 
tion  containing  a  known  quanit^ 
in  Cnim's  process  for  estimating 

Uses,  Sfc.  I(xlino  is  chiefiy  us 
cine,  a  chemical  test,  and  in  phol 
small  doses  it  appears  to  be  both 
tonic,  rapidly  diffusing  itself  thrc 
and  (>xerting  a  stimuluting  action 
of  secn.>tion.  It  is  also  said  to  bi 
in  some  cases  to  have  produced  d 
salivation.  Iodine  has  1>een  exl 
following  diseases,  as  well  as  ii 
depending  on  an  imperfect  actioi 
bents,  or  accompanied  by  indn 
largement  of  individual  glands 
Infeniallift  in  bronchocele,  goitx 
neck,  scrofida,  ox'arian  tumourf 
or  induration  of  the  lymphatic, 
parotid  glands,  amenorrh(£a,  le 
eases  of  the  muco-genital  tis; 
chronic  ner\'ous  diseases,  lepra,  p5< 
rheumatism,  dropsies,  hydrocele, 
nallt/,  in,  scrofula,  numerous 
(especially  the  scaly),  erysipelas ' 
chilblains,  burns,  scalds,  varioi 
i;heck  ulceration,  to  promote  a 
— Dose,  i  gr.  dissolved  in  spiri 
by  means  of  an  equal  weight 
potassium.  It  is  seldom  exhibit* 
usually  combined  with  the  Ui 
stance,  which,  in  fact,  is  now 
ferred  by  practitioners.    It  ii 


1  For  details  of  this  and  other  math 
>d«ictm\uiA^Uvc^)er-centD2e  of  iodine;! 
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Eotm   of  ointment,  lolatiott,  or 

■Idas  «t  Bramine  nnd  iodine 
in  mere  mixtare.  1);  orcfol 
d  T^Mar  is  obtained,  whicb,  on 
MB  iota  red  cryitali.  of  n  forni 
I  IcaTCB.  Tfaii'ia  mid  to  be  the 
IHr).  Bj  ndding  moro  bnntiine, 
KB  oonverted  into  ■  fluid,  raid  to 
lido  (IBrJ. 

lidM  oL  Wben  ilrj  clilorino  i> 
•J  iodine,  at  commoa  tempcra- 
rtolTcd,  knd  n  jellow  aolid  tcr- 
ivmlta  when  ttie  iodine  ia  fiill; 

Bn  onui(^-r(>d  liquid  protoclilo- 
1  the  iodine  is  in  eiceiu.  'Ihuy 
xnctore  in  the  air,  are  volatik, 
la  in  water. 

EjdroKan.     Hysbiodic  Acid, 

SHSTBIO  Am);  ACIUDII  UlSBT- 

ka  Kcid  compound  of  iodino  uad 
ywp.  1.' (OiflEors).— o,  luto  H 
•cd  >t  ODC  cod,  introduce  a  little 

muill  quantity  of  loughlj  pow- 
KustcnL-d  with  water,  next  a  fi'iv 
ita  of  pbosjiborai,  and  opoD  tbis 
^aa;  this  order  (iodine,  (•!]»!. 
irlau}  ii  to  bv  rejicatctl  unfil  the 
nlf  or  two  thirds  filh-d ;  a  cork 

tnbc  ITD  tben  to  he  fitted  iu,  n 
kpplied,  and  the  gun  collected  by 
liaplaecment'  or  over  mercury,    if 

paued  into  water  a   lolution  of 

d  will  be  obtained. 

[iodic  arid  goE  c^n  only  be  retained 

orei  mercui;,  owing  to  ita  uetion 

1. 

litUi!  water  over  lomo  pentaiodidt 

va,   prcriootly    put  into   a  ghis) 

r  a  gmtk  livBl,  and  eoHcct  the  gti< 

igether  in  a  retort  water,  iodide  at 
liiae,  and  pLosphonu,  and  collect 

pore  iodide  of  biirium  in  a  retort, 
3M  it  with  lulphuric  acid. 
mw  or  Htbbiouic  Acid.)  —  n 
icparcd  by  cither  of  thu  abov< 
■ed  into  eold  distilled  water. 
la  fine  pawdrr,  ia  suspended  ii 
a  atnam  of  wanted  aulpliun'tt.-d 
laaed  through  the  mixture  an  long 
ii  deponti^  or  until  it  boe<mu-s 
The  liquid  iii  then  gently  heated. 
I  exceu  of  aulplmrottod  hydrogen, 
«caotcd  or  filtered.    A  cheap  uiid 

insu.    HfDBiosio   Acid).     Dr. 
-Tartaric    wid,   2G1   gri.  ;    pnre 
otMiTam,  330  fja.;  diiiiolvc  each 
in   Ii  fl.  oi.  of  water; 
d  whMi  tlM  preeipitato  b 
Ami  Uqolda  ud  Md  a  Mifi 
Aa  it  m  to  et  fl.  DL    Tlie  liqiud 
lt)B  ada  taftnto  at  poiasxmn  in 
t  Mt  dMi  «0f  iBttnare  with  iu(. 


inedicinnl  propertiea.    Thia  prepnrntien  "poa- 

aiies  all   the   tbempentio  powers  «f  iodine 

itliout  its  irritating  properties.''    (Percira,) 

■DoK.  i  to  1  fl.  dr.,  gradually  iccreiucd  to 

2  or  3  11.  dr.,  twice  or  thrieo  daily. 

Prop.,  .j-e.  Gnutona  hydriodic  ncid  is  co- 
lonrless,  fumen  in  the  air,  is  very  aolabic  in 
.  indhna  a  density  of  shout  4'4.  Liquid 
hydriodic  aeid,  when  atroug:,  ia  vcrj  linlile  to 
deeDDipoao,  and  should  be  kept  in  wcU-etop- 
pered  bottles.  Both  the  gnii  and  the  solution 
are  deeompotcd  by  potattium,  xinc,  iron,  and 
other  metaia,  witli  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  tile  formntieii  of  «nlts  culled  iodidtt, 

lOiroyOBS,    CHI,.    S^n.  losoTOBUim,  L. 
A  solid,  yellow,  ciyntalliiable  aubstaacc,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  iodine  on  aleohot. 
IPrep.    All   aleoliolic    solution    of    potnwin 
added     to    tiucture    of    iodine,    carofuily 
aiding  eiceaa ;  the  whole  ia  then  gently  eva- 
porated to  dryneas.   the  riiiiduum   ia  washed 
with    water,    and  then   disaslvcd    iu    alcohol; 
the  alcohotio  aolution  yielda  crystals  by  evapo* 

Frap,,  S(e,  Nearly  inaolnble  in  water ;  freely 
soluble  iu  aloohol;  the  solution  is  decomposed 
by  eaiixtie  potnssa  into  formic  aeid  and  iodido 
ot'potauia.  — ilosi'.  i  k''.  to  3  gri.;  where  tlio 
use  of  iodine  U  iiidicat-'d. 

IFECACnAH'EA.  Syn.  (Ifecacctbina,  L.  ; 

IPKCACnAV,  E.,  II.  r.)      HADIX  IFBCACUAHHjI?, 

ItECACVANnA  (Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.).  L.  Tlie  dried 
root  of  CepAaelU  IpnacuaoAa,  or  the  true 
Ipecocuanlia  phmt,  one  of  tbe  Cincboiiaeea. 
"  A>thy  coloured,  tortaons,  very  much  cmcked, 
and  marked  in  rings  with  deep  fissures,  hav- 
ing an  acrid,  aromatic,  bitterisli  toate."  (Ph. 
L.)  it  occurs  in  piecea,  3  or  -l  inches  long, 
and  about  the  aize  of  a  writing  quill. — Date, 
eaietie,  10  to  20  grs.,  assisted  liy  the 
I  use  of  warm  water  i  as  ii  aauttiiiil,  1 
to  3  grs.  1  as  an  fxpecloranl  and  tudorifie,  i  to 
1  gr.  It  is  undonbtedly  the  anfeat  and  most 
useful  iiHKlicino  of  its  class.  It  has  recently 
been  hi{;li1y  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  com- 
bined with  other  bitten  or  aperients. 

IBID'IUM.  Ir.  A  rare  .ne(al  discovered  hy 
DescotiLi  in  1803,  and  by  Tennant  in  1H04>  iu 
the  blael;  jioivder  left  in  diBBolvinj:  cmdo  pla- 
tinum. Ttiis  powder  is  an  alloy  of  iridium 
with  osmium.  Tlie  met.-il  ia  also  fonnd  native 
an<l  nearly  pure  amongst  tbe  Uraliau  phitinuui 

I'rep.  Tlienativoalloyof  iridiumondosmiom, 
remaining  after  dinsolviii;*  erode  platinum  in 
aqua  regia,  is  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  dry  rhloride  of  sodium,  and 
heated  to  reduces  in  n  gloss  tnl)r,  through 
which  a  stream  of  molat  cbloride;  gas  is  traua- 
milted.  Tlie  further  extremity  of  tlie  tube  ia 
eonneetcd  with  a  receiver  containing  liquor  of 
ammonia.  Clitoride  of  iridium  and  elilorids 
of  osmium  arc  prodoced ;  tho  former  reinaiua 
in  combination  witii  the  chlurida  of  aodium; 
the  laltcT,  being  volatile,  ia  cartlod.  lor^ard 
tnw  Uto  ivucivcr,  wbtro  it  is  decomtowA  \ata 
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osmic  and  hydrochloric  acidH,  which  combine 
with  the  auimoiiia.  Tho  contcntji  of  the  tube, 
when  cold,  uiv  treat  od  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  tho  double  ohlorido  of  iridium  and  sodium  ; 
the  solution  thus  furmcd  is  mixed  with  an 
exc4?ss  of  earboiiato  of  Modium,  ami  cvax>orated 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  ignited  in  a  cru- 
cible, boiled  witli  water,  ami  dried  ;  it  then 
consists  <^f  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  a  combination  of  oxide  of  iridium  with 
stHlium  hydrati>.  It  is  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  treated  succes- 
sively with  water  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  remove  the  alkali  and  tho  iron,  leaving 
metallic  iridium  in  a  divided  8tate.  By  strong 
prcHHurc  and  cxp«:)sure  to  a  welding  heat,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  compactness  may  Ix?  given  to 
the  product 

I*t*op.,  cj|•(^  Brittle,  white,  very  hard,  only 
fustible  by  the  strongest  heat  of  Deville's  gas 
furnace.  In  its  puro  state  it  is  not  act^nl  upon 
by  any  of  the  aciiK  but  it  is  oxidized  by  fusion 
and  nitre,  and  by  ignition  to  redness  in  the  air. 
An  ingot  of  iridium,  weighing  27-J  oz.,  melted 
by  I)eville*8  process,  was  disjjlayed  in  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Matthey's  case  at  the  Int<^rua- 
tional  Exhibition  of  1802.  An  alloy  of  iridium 
and  osmium  (artificial  or  native)  has  been  em- 
ployed for  tii)ping  tbe  nibs  of  gold  pens  (ever- 
lasting pens). 

Iridium,  Chlo'rides  of.  DicnLORiDE.  IrCl.j. 
An  olive  given  ])ow(lcr  formed  by  transmit- 
tuig  chlorine  over  jHiwdered  iridium,  heated 
to  a  dull  red,  or  by  digesting  tho  hydra  ted 
protoxide  iu  hytlrocblori(?  acid.  SESQI'ICIIIO- 
BIDK,  lrX\,  obtaintMl  by  calcining  iridium 
with  nitrate  of  jwtassium,  digesting  in  nitric 
acid,  washing  with  water,  and  solution  iu 
hydrochloric  acid.  Tetiiaculokide,  IrCl^,  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  adding  hydroflnoi^ilicie  acid 
to  the  tetrachloride  of  iridium  and  ])ota8sium 
(formed  when  chlorine  is  pasincd  over  a  heated 
mixtnrc  of  iridium  and  chloride  of  potassium). 
llEXACULOUiDE,  IrC'l^,  obtained  in  eombiuation 
with  potassium,  by  heating  iridium  with  nitrate 
of  potiisaium,  dissolving  in  aqua  regia,  and 
evapomting  to  dryness. 

Iridium,  Oxides  of.  ^Ioxoxide,  IrO,  pre- 
pared by  adding  ])Otussium  hydrate  to  the  hexa- 
chlorido  of  iridium,  and  digesting  the  pn»cipi- 
tate  in  an  acid.  It  is  a  heavy  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  acid.  Sesquioxide,  Ir/)3,  is  best 
prepared  by  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  a  mix- 
ture of  ciirb<mate  of  potassium  and  tho  double 
chloride  of  iridium  and  potassium,  and  boiling 
the  product  in  water,  liluish- black  trioxide, 
IrOj,  is  produced  when  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium is  gently  heated  with  hexachloride  of 
iridium.  A  gi-ayish-yellow  hydrate,  containing 
alkali. 

I'RON.  l-'e.  St/n.  Ferhum,  L.  ;  Feb,  Fr. » 
ElSE^,  Gcr.  'J'he  history  of  tliis  most  im]X)rtant 
metal  extends  to  the  remote  past.  The  discovery 
of  nn  iron  rod  in  one  of  the  Assyrian  bronzes 


and  commonly  tmjAojed,  when 
required,  nearly  3000  years  agOL 
and  scales  of  iron  were  used  as  i 
period  equally  remote. 

Soureet.  Iron  in  a  metallic  itai 
is  of  \'eiy  rare  occurrence ;  but 
enters  into  the  composition  t 
Combined  with  oxygen  and  otbc 
iron  ores,  it  occurs  in  nearly  ere 
earth.  These  ores  may  be  dii 
oxides  and  the  carbonates.  The 
again  divided  into  four  distinct  i 
(1)  Magnetic  iron  ore»  consistin* 
oxide  and  69$  sesquioxide,  wit] 
cant  proportion  of  silica ;  (2)  sp 
iron  glance,  composed  of  the  ses 
a  small  admixturi*  of  magnetic 
haematite,  consib-ting  of  tho  sciq 
in  a  state  of  purify ;  and  (4)  brc 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  ii 
honatcs  arc  principally  two,  rix., 
iron,  the  protocaibonato  of  iroi 
condition,  and  (6)  clay  ironstone 
ironstone,  which  consists  of 
honatcs  associated  with  clay  and 
matter. 

Swedish  iron  is  made  almost 
No.  1,  which  occurs  iu  massive 
dahl  and  Daunemoni,  iu  Swedo 
is  of  great  purity,  being  i)erfec 
sulphur  and  phos]>lioru«.    The  tit 
sand  found  at  Taraimki,  iu  Xew 
sists  almost  entirely  of  Xo.  1  a 
titanium.     No.    2  found  princi 
island  of  Elba,  in  the  form  of 
crystals.     Tho   micaceous   iron 
small  quantities  in  Wales  and  L 
nearly  the  same  comp<>Jiition,  hat 
brilliant  plates.  No.  3  occurs  in  n 
masses  in  different  parts  of  the 
found  in  large  (quantities  in  Wa 
Cttshire,  some  of  the  specimens  fi 
locidity  containing  nearly  99J  c 
oxide.    It  makes  excellent  iron, 
in  reddish-brown  masses  of  a  hoi 
It  is  a  valuable  ore,  and  is  fouu< 
Wales,  and  Scotland.    No  5  is  fo 
Siegen,  in  Prussia.     No.  6  is  the 
of  t\w  Staff onlsh  ire  and  Scot<*h 
where  it  occurs  in  great  ubuhdai 
with  the  fuel  and  the  flux  retiui 
ing  it.     Iron  is  contained  in  pla] 
an   essential  component  of  the 
higher  auimals. 

I*rep.,  t}*c.  Iron  is  only  pr€ 
largi*  scale,  and  an  account  of  tb 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  Tl 
detailcnl  information  must  coiisi 
rale  works  of  Percy,  Hunt,  Fiiirl 
and  other  metallurgists. 

Pure  iron  may  be  prepared  b 
fine  iron  wire,  cut  small,  4  pai 
oxide  of  iron.  1  part,  into  a  Ho 
covering  with  a  mixture  of  whi 
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tgtt»  Of  Iiwt.  A  bntUn  of 
thna  obtained.'  the  tncei  of 
id  Blicon  pmont  in  the  wire 
i  bj  the  oxygen  of  the  black 


I  an  alnKHit  DniToml.  It  U 
ittla,  knd  poueuee  great  tcnn- 

•  aoallBkble  tban  meiiy  of  the 
Ite  ep.  gr-  ii  7-aU.    It  ii  the 

ba  malleable  and  dnctiUt  mebtU. 
Bdnned  with  evlxm  (itcel) 
■ig  tempered  to  alinoit  any 
ma  or  elaaticity.     In  dry  air  il 

•  at  conuBon  tcimpentum ;  Imt 
i  Boon  becomoa  corered  with  a 
f  black  oxidiv  and  ot  an  ititenac 
na  brlUiantly  with  the  produc- 
u  (obatanee.  Pure  water,  fnc 
boide  acid,  (lora  not  tnmitili  the 
liihed  iron,  but  the  combined 
Bd  (wnitnra,  eapccinlly  when  n 
or  ia  preaent,  canici  its  gnrfuce 
•red  witli  nut,  which  i*  hydnitcd 
itwi  (ferric  bjdinte).  Krarly  ull 
on;  dilate  lulphuric  and  liydro- 
h  wo  with  coniiiliiable  ciicr|;y 
ion  of  hydrogen  gas.  At  n  ri'd 
nij/i  ai  i  water  rapidly,  hydrogen 
L  and  the  black  oxide  of  iron 
.  ie  m«if>llclie  up  to  a  dutl-ted 
I  point  it  loaei  alt  trace*  of  tlmt 

nelti    at   about  33U0°   i'nhr. 

ebloriue,  iodini;,  the  acida,  &c., 
rooi  important  compnuiidB.  A* 
[cnti  when  pmpcrly  exhibited, 
genial  (tiiuiilaDt  and  tiuiir,  nnd 
mbtnefirial  in  emc*  of  chronic 
Eampanicd  Kith  ori^unic  ciiu)!C!^- 
matiOD.    Tlic  carlwuate  (rrrrun* 

it  asiata  in  mineral  watcn,  hcl<l 

eaifaonic  acid  iu  excels,  appour* 
1  tBOat  e(in|;cnial  to  the  bumau 
nn  ita  atate  of  dilution  it  rnpidly 
be  lacteal*,  and  apctdily  impart* 

me  of  the  moat  valunblc  nrtii'lcx 
a  mediea,  and  appears  from  tin* 
ita  introdaction  into  medii'ino, 
iber  of  ita  preparation!,  to  hare 
3 J  appreciated. 

a.  ftnna  tiro  ctaascA  of  Kiilt!i, 
01  or  prato  ulta,  in  wiiirh  iron 
jwer  of  com  fain  iup  with  two 
r  monad  clemeul,  and  the  fcn'Sc 
■  which  iron  hoa  a  capacity  <if 
.    three   atomi   of   any   monad 

I  or  prato  aalta  hare  generally  a 
VTi  mt  jield  nearly  colourlc! 
Npt  when  ooncentTated.  TIk- 
I    kanrn  hj  the   fallowing  n 

7M*  Bot  jwed^tated  I17  bjdro- 
wtm  tin  «"■'  ^" 
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pletoly  when  neutral.  Sulphide  of  ar 
producca  a  blacli  precipitate,  becorainp  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  insoluble  in  alkiiliei, 
bat  eaiily  aoiuble  in  the  mincnl  ai^its. 
Ammonia  and  potaesa  give  a  (p-ccniiih- 
wbite  precipitate,  gradually  iH'Cominj;  green, 
and  then  brown  iii  the  air.  Tliis  prccipitaU' 
lionoUy  ia  of  a.  bluiab-blnrk,  if  cicciis  of 
ma  ie  uicd.  The  prcncnce  of  ]iinnto- 
niacal  Mtlta  iiitcrfcrcH  with  the  action  of 
leae  tcata.  Fcrrocyanide  of  jiotaaiiom  givea 
nearly  white  precipitate,  bvooniing  gradually 
bine  in  the  air,  and  inmicdiatciy  lo  on  tha 
ion  of  a  little  wesk  nitric  ncld  or  chlorine 
water.  Ferricyanide  of  potaauuni  prodncea  a 
riph  deep-blue  precipitate,  insoluble  in  bydro> 
chliiHc  acid.  Id  highly  dilute  •olutions  the 
effect  id  ouly  a  deep  bluish-green  coloration. 
Pbosphate  of  sodium  producca  a  white  prccipi- 
tMto,  which  after  a  time  becomes  green. 

Tlio  ferric  salts,  nhich  are  alto  called  tho 
Mcqoi  or  pcraalta  of  iron,  have  for  tlie  moat 
purt  -a  reitdiab-yellonr  colour,  yielding  deep- 
coloured  BOlutiona.  which  exhibit  the  ftdloKing' 
reartion' ; — They  reildeu  litmua  paper.  Hy. 
droeulphuric  acid  iu  add  Hilutioiu  redacca 
ferric  to  ferrous  sulta,  giving  n  white  or  yellow 
precipitate  of  aulpbur  only.  In  alkaline  i>o1d< 
tiona  it  yields  a  blackish  precipitnte,  consisting 
of  Bulljimr  and  forrone  sulphide.  iSulphide 
if  ammonium  gives  similar  reuctina.  Ammonia 
ind  potfldsa  prodnco  balky  reddiah-hrown  prc- 
cipitatci'.  insolublo  in  eiceas.  Ferrocyonidu  of 
potassium  pvea  n  rich  blue  precipitat*',  in- 
snlnblc  iu  hydrochloric  acid,  and  riMidily  de- 
composed by  potnK>a.  Ferricyanidu  of  potas- 
sium deepens  tho  colour,  but  lioes  not  give  a 
blur  precipitate,  as  it  doei  with  ferrans  salta 
(proto  saUii).  finlphiH'jaiiide  of  poLaaaiuui  gives 
an  intense  ruby-red  colour  to  ncutrul  ur  acid 
sohitions.  Tincture  uud  infanioii  (if  galls 
strlku  a  black  colour.  I'hospbnte  of  nodSmn 
gives  a  ivliitc  prwipitote,  wliicii  liecomes 
lirown,  and  Hiially  dbuolves  on  the  addition  of 


Jiatim.  Tlie  iron  muy  be  thrown  down  iu 
tliu  itute  of  ferric  |hydrate  or  hydrutcd  sesqni- 
oxidc,  wanhcd,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  wei^'ht,  iu  gniinn,  uiultiplied  by  ■?,  in- 
dicates llie  wGielit  of  metnllic  iron. 

50  gra.  of  tbo  ore  are  reduced  to  jiowder, 
diAiiolvi'd  ill  aqoa  ri^ia,  witli  tlie  aid  of  heiit; 
and  the  solution  tllturcd  iu  order  to  sepamto 
the  silica  and  a  little  ninminawliicbinmclimcd 
is  left  in  nil  insoluble  state ;  an  excess  of  am- 
mouia  ia  then  nddiil  to  tbo  filtered  liquor, 
which  {irodncea  a  reddiah-lirowu  precipitate  of 
feiTJe  hydniti;  mixed  with  nlumiua,  which  i« 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  unil  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  iiotasm,  in  onlcr  to  dissulve 
the  utumiua  ;  tlio  whole  is  next  thrown  niion 
n  filtiT,  washed,  drinl,  can-fully  igniteil,  and 
weijjhcd.  The  aliovi'  is  Will  -.idapU'd  to  do- 
tonuini!  tho  >|iuuili(y  of  i™u  in  clay  iron- 
- ,  sioDi;  the  most  common  furra^noua  «q  hi 
I  Eugiaai. 
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Iron,  FreparationB  of  :— 

Ferric  Acetete.     FejCCsHjOaV     Syn,  Pbe- 

AGETATS   OF   IBON;    FeBBI   SBBQUIAOETAS,  L. 

Prep,  Ferric  carbonate,  1  part ;  acetic  acid,  6 
parts;  digest  3  days,  and  filter.  A  dark 
brDWTiish-red,  uncrystallisablc  liquid,  very 
soluble,  and  powerfully  astringent.  The  cal- 
cined sesquioxidc  of  iron  of  the  shops,  com- 
mouly  sold  as  carbonate  of  iron,  does  not 
answer  well  for  this  or  any  of  the  sesqui- 
compounds,  owing  to  its  being  with  difficulty 
dissolved  by  acids,  especially  by  the  weaker 
ones. — Dose.  (Of  the  last)  10  to  25  drops,  in 
water  or  wine. 

Ferric  Albuminate.  Sy»,  Febri  albu- 
1IINA8,  L.    Prep, 

Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  ferric  sulphate  or  pcrsul- 
phate  of  iron,  wash  the  deposit  in  water,  and 
dissolve  it  in  alcohol  holding  potassium  hydrate 
in  solution. 

This  preparation  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M. 
Lassaigne,  as  especially  adapted  by  its  nature, 
on  theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

Ferric  Citrate.    FcoCCfiHgO.):.    Syn,    Feb- 

CITBATR  OF  IBON,  CiTBATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF 
I.,  ClTBATE  OF  I. ;   FrBBI  CITBAB. 

Prep,  By  saturating  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  with  freshly 
precipitated  moist  hydrated  ferric  hydrate, 
evaporating  at  ISO''  Fahr.  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  and  spreading  on  glass  plates  to  dry. 

By  cither  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  ah- 
HONio- CITBATE,  merely  omitting  the  addition 
of  the  ammonia.  It  much  resembles  the  am- 
mcmio-citrato,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  a  rather  loss  agreeable  taste. — 
Do8e,  3  to  5  grs. 

Ferric   and    Ammonium   Citrate.    FeXH4. 

C0H3O2.  St/n,  AMMONIO  CITBATE  OF  IBON; 
AHMONIO  FEBBIC  CITBATE ;  FeBBI  AMMONIO 
CITBAS. 

L.  There  are  several  preparations  in  which 
the  term  'citrate  of  iron'  has  been  ap- 
plied. That  commonly  known  imdcr  this  name 
is  really  a  double  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
and  appears  to  bo  correctly  called  '  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron.' 

B.P.  Liquor  Ferri  Persulphatis  (B.P.),  8 ; 
liquor  ammonia,  19i ;  citric  acid  (in  crystals), 
4 ;  distilled  water,  a  sufficiency,  mix  14  of  the 
solution  of  ammonia,  with  40  of  water,  and  all 
gradually ;  the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  stir 
constantly  and  briskly ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
two  hours,  and  put  into  a  calico  filter  and 
allow  to  drain.  Wash  well  the  precipitate 
until  it  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with 
Barium's  chloride.  Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in 
8  oz.  of  the  water,  and  having  applied  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath  add  the  precipitate  of 
ferric  hydrate  previously  well  drained,  stir 
them  together  until  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  hydrate  has  dissolved.  Let  the 
solution  cool,  then  add  6|  of  the  ammoYvvJi, 
iUter  through  floanel,  evapoxate  V>  ^Ai<Q  coa- 


Bietency  of  ayrap,  and  diy  it  i 
flat  porcelain  or  ^la«  platei  1 
not  exceeding  100^. 

Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Ferrous  nip 
bonate  of  sodium,  12i  ok.  ;  di 
ratelyin  boiling  dietilkd  wat 
the  solutiona  whilst  gHll  }^ 
precipitate  to  subside;  afte 
the  supernatant  liquor,  waal 
frequently  with  water  (drun 
acid  (in  powder),  6  ol,  and 
aid  ot  a  gentle  heat;  whei 
cooled,  add  of  liquor  of  ammo 
oz.,  and  gently  evaporate  to  t 
a  syrup ;  in  this  state  Kprcad 
flat  earthenware  dishes  (or 
dry  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  wni 
well -stoppered  bottles. 

(Ph.  D.)  Citric  acid,  4  02. 
16  fl.  oz. ;  hydrated  ferric  ozit 
the  sulphate,  5  oz. ;  liquor  of  1 
or  q.  s. 

(Wholesale.)    A  mixture  oi 
citric  acid,  in  powder,  with 
water  to  cover  it,  b  kept  in  i 
for  some  days,  occasionaUy  sti 
and  replacing  the  water  as  it 
saturated  solution   is  next  n 
water,    there    being  previous 
citric  acid  (about  half  the  wci 
first  used),  as  required ;  it  is  t 
with  liquor  of  ammonia  (about 
of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  '882,  to 
the  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*025),  1 
is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
then  completed  as  in  No.  1. 
of  this  process  produces  a  salt 
of  iron,  or  ferrous  citati',  whj 
converted,  by  exposure  to  the  1 
a  citrate  of  the  magnetic  acid 
citrate,  and,  lastly,  into  citrate 
iron,  or  ferric  citrate. 

B.  P.  Liquor  Ferri  Persulph 

Ammonia)  1^.  Citric  acid  (in 

tilled  water,  a  sufficiency.    Hi 

tion  of  ammonia,  with  40  of 

gradually  the  solution  of  ferric 

constantly,  let  the  mixture  sta 

filter  through  calico,  and  allow  t 

until  the  washing  ceases  to  pre 

chloride,  dissolve  the  citric  acii 

add  the  precipitated  ferric  hydi 

a  water  bath  until  dissolved. 

cool,  add  5^  of  the  ammonia 

flannel,  evaporate  to  the  oonsis 

and  dry  on  flat  porcehdn  plate 

at  a  temperature  below  100^  F 

Obs,   Pliarmaceutical  writer 

diffuse  in  their  disquisitions  on 

of  this  Bolt,  as  would  lead  to  th 

there  is  some  difficulty  attendii 

trary  is,  however,  the  case. 

necessary  is  to  spread  the  syn 

thinly  on  warm  sheets  of  glass 

v«\VV  T^i^ldl^  do  if  they  are  plu 

s^\x«^  ^  ^vcQx  ^  ttas^  %&  << 
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iTenlent.    The 


ban  be  e*n]y  dgUehed  ftnm  the 
t  ferm  thiD  icald,  or  Umellic,  of 
y  and  beanty.  It  u  alio  lietter 
I  man>  oxide  Uum  tho  acid  will 
h«  remainder  will  ba  employed 
oaentiott.  Leu  water  m^j  be 
a  larger  quantity  tlian  that  men' 
■  die  first  caio  the  liqnid  will 
It  to  fllter^in  the  latti-r  it  will 
evajNJU  atioQ.  Boiling  water  dig- 
viee  ita  it-eight  of  citric  acid,  and 
})tlM  of  tliii  quantity  in  eolation 
Dd  it  talcea  rather  more  tlmn  j 
gbt  of  the  dtric  acid  in  moibt 
tomde  of  iron  to  produce  aatn- 

Thia  beantif  al  ult  is  of  n  rii-b 
Bd  fomu  gUatetting  tranaparviit 
InUe  in  aqncotu  mcnitrua,  and 
ndntioii  a  len  easily  decomposed 
mi  the  lolutioni  of  mofrt  of  tlie 

iroD.  It  i«  'compatible'  with 
jl  carbonatM  and  bicarbonntea, 
her  laltt,  and  is  nearly  tasteku, 
rich  luiTe  been  perhajjB  ovCTratt'd 
Fiber  and  putient.  It  is  doubtful 
ntide  haa  not  obtnined  a  lai^er 
l^aahnj,  appeamiico  than  from  ita 
tnn.  Sererd  persons  who  buvc 
.  lampa  or  powder,  by  the  simple 
C  the  lolnUoa  to  dryness,  have 
0  aell  it  Doder  that  form,  evrs  at 


n  water  hith,  nnil  tho  ferric  hydrate,  veW 
dmiiicd,  added ;  stir  together  until  dissolved, 
■ud  add  the  quinine,  itirring  well  nnlil  all  is 
dissolved,  mid  allow  to  eoul ;  udd  1  i  of  liolution 
of  ammonia  dilated  with  2  of  «-atcr,  stirring 
the  solution  briilily  until  the  qninine  at  tiraC 
thrown  down  by  the  smmoiiia  !»  rodisBOlvc?d ; 
Biter  and  ovQponito  to  a  syrup,  dryinjf  iu  thin 
layers  on  iltit  jioreeliun  or  glass  p^tcs  at  a 
tempcrstura  of  100^ 

Ferric  citrate,  i  parts ;  citrale  of  quinine, 
1  part ;  distilled  wstor,  q.  b.  ;  diasolvc,  guntly 
evaporate,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  um- 
monio-citnitu  of  iroji.  Greenish  goldeu-yellow 
scales  when  prepared  by  the  B.P. process,  soluble 
in  2  partH  of  water,  and  Bomewhat  dcliqoeseent : 
entirely  soluble  in  ether;  taste  bitter  as  well 
ai  clialybcatc. — Dote.  2  to  G  dn,;  in  eaxei 
where  the  use  of  hotb  iron  and  quinine  la  indi- 

ferric  and   Bodinm  CItrats.     Sya.    Fkebi 

BODIO-ClTBAa,     VBUVI     KT     BODI    CITBiT,    L. 

Prep.  From  citric  acid,  carbonate  of  lodiain, 
Hnd  iron  or  tlie  hydrate,  as  the  ammonio-citratc 
or  potasaio-dtRite. 
Ferric   ChWride.      Fc,Cl<  or   FeCTj.     St/n. 

SESyVICnLOllIDE    01    IJtOS,    I'eboiilouide   ot 

iRoir,  PKHmrwiiH  or  i.;  Feubi  BSSQcrrciiifl- 
ximru,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Anliydroiis.)  By  pas- 
sin);  dry  chlorine  over  heated  iron  tUiugs. 
BrowQ  scalcEk 

(ilydratcd.)  Dissolve  ferric  hydrate  in  hy- 
droelJuric  acid,  evaporote  to  the  consistence 
of  a  aymp,  and  cryatulliic.  Yellow  or  n.'d 
scaly  cryatula.  The  impure  solution  of  this 
siilt  lius  been  ^>ntlj  ustid  as  u  scwogo  dcodo- 
Sec  TlNCTTBE. 

intam  CUcrida  (FcjCIt  > 


itntte  of  iron  ia  soiablo  in  wi 

mrither  changes    tlie   eoloi 

rmaric  ;  nor  is  it  turned  blue  by  { 

at  patasiinm  ;  hut  either  potas-       Ferric    and 

I  or  lime  water  being  added,  it ,  !SH,C1  .  Aq).     Si/n.   Double    chlokuieb   i 

ferric  hydrate,   and  aramoaia  is  i  IKOS      iM)     AUMOKIt'U.      AkmoHIO     cnLi 

aa   100  grs.  dissolved  in  water, 

dtate  precipitates  about  34  grs. 

itc — Dote.  3  to  lOgra.  in  water, 

<  inrouons. 

Kayiaalnm  Citrate.     %».  Citbic 

I  MAOmii ;   Febbi  Maqnebio- 


t  hut,  but  nstng  carlionate  of 
■itead  of  ammonia  to  □etitralize 
— Auw.  2  to  10  grs.     It  has  been 


Sesquioxidc  of  iron,  3  oz.  i  hydrocldoric 
ui'id,  t  pint;  digest  in  a  sand  hath,  until  dis- 
solved, then  add  of  ammonium  2i  lbs.,  dis- 
solved in  water,  3  pints;  filter  tho  liifnid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  anil  reduce  tlw  msaa  to 
coarse  powder.  Orunge-colonred  cryHtallino 
grains  readily  soluhie  in  water. 

Amuionio-cbloride  of  iron  iB  tonic,  cmmcnn- 
a  chalybeate  in  the  dy.ipcpsia  rpn""-  ^'"'  apiTieut. — Dose,  C  tolSsrs.;  in 
debilitated  habits.  I  ;;la[idnlar  ewi-lliug^,  ohstructoos,  &q. 


le  Citrate.    Sgn.  CrrniTE 
akh  iBOXi    Feubi-qcikio-ci- 

itlj  precipitated,  instead  of  aiu- 
itanliae  the  acid. 

i  fenic  hydrate  is  prcpircd  from 
pennlphatis,  4^  pints,  and  liquor 
linta,  as  in  the  ferric  and  aniinu- 
Snlphate  of  quinine,  1  in  miied 
j^  Bod  anlphuric  acid  IJ,  and 
1^  "*"'"""  added  nntil  the  qui- 
r****T*  ^Hie  pradpitate  is  col- 
>Mhid  with  SO  of  water.  Citric 
OwmdlmSBfwmUrbjaeKidofl 


Ferric  Perrocj'anlda.j  IFejCFeCyJ, .  18Ai|). 

SSH.  SKBQflFEilliOfYASJBK  OP  lllOS,'rUU8- 
SIAN    IjLVKl   FKltltl  FEUROCVAMDL'M,  F.  BES- 

Qi'iTEKUOCViMiirM,  L.  rrep.  Ferrous 
sulphate,  4  oz. ;  water,lpint;  lUssolvC.  add  l4> 
tlic  solution  of  nitric  add,  6  A.  An.,  in  amall 
portions  ut  a  time,  boiling  for  a  few  moments 
after  each  addition ;  next  dissolve  fcrrocyanidu 
ot  iiotassinm,  li  tn.,  iu  water,  1  pint,  and  add 
this  hiat  Biiiulion,  by  dcftruea,  to  the  first 
liquid,  stirring  well  oudi  time;  lastly,  collect 
the  precipitate,  wash  il  with  boiling  water, 
.  drain,  and  dry  \i.—DoH.  3  to  B  grs.,  three  or 
ftur  finies  daily,  m  aa  alUmtWCt  «iMvl\\S^ 


t.KEDo: 


IIXHH'M  III:. NUM.  1..      TIl'lH  Klllxlull'-C  in  IbtlUll 

iiHtivi'  iiiiiU'r  Kt'Vrriil  funni^  but  that  iinplojrcl 
in  tliu  arU  U  )in'{uinHl  by  onu  or  other  <if  the 
fulliiwingiiii-lhmU:  - 

l^roiu  nn-tultii-  iroii,  Frnm  iivni  wire  or 
clean  iron  llliiijpi  cut  into  picreii.  moistcneil 
with  wiiti-r,  (kOil  itiHMetl  lu  tint  ;Ur  nutil  rom- 
plutL'ly  cniivcrtiil  into  m-il ;  it  i<  tlicii  f;niiin<l 
irilh  wiitiT,  I'liit  lint  111,  »nil  ilriiil,  <u  n  iiimil:ir 
wn.v  tu  thnl.  ;iiloti(vil  Tor  I'hnik.  For  aali-,  it 
ill  iiniiilly  inndo  uji  into  nmnll  cunical  lonvc!'  or 
lnini>s. 

Uy  Culcinttuin  ;~(1Ihow).--bsd  coLCimiAR, 
Cbucitii,  IxtitAy  TiE!>,  ItoriDK,  Jzwri.lkk'b  b.; 
Vekki  OXvmrM  nrnEVU,  L.)— t^alcine  tcrronn 
iinl)ilKite  until  tUo  itnter  nl'  crystallisntion  is 
('xiii'lloil,  (liiMi  nniKt  it  witli  u  utron--  tliv  antit 
acid  vapoum  ixaac  to  jine;  niol,  wnsli  the 
rcHiiliinui  witli  natur  until  the  luttiT  censn  to 
ufTLi-t  lituius,  nnil  ilr,r  it. 

I'dTDuu  Kul]iiiato,  Itx)  pnrts ;  coiiminn  nalt, 
42  ]urta<i  ctdcine,  wuth  weJl  with  wiiter,  dry, 
aiiii  Imipite  tliet  ri'FiiOoum.  Tlits  prorcM 
yiuhli  n  chcnji  uikI  iK'iiutiful  produnt,  wliirh  is 
frcqnently  silil  fur  thu  forri  «o>qaioiyilnm ; 
hnt  it  is  KH*  mlnblo,  and  tlicrvforu  unHlted  for 
u  lulmLitnte  for  tliut  prppnratioD. 

By  Pntipitntion ;— Fbusi  sEBQCioxrurv 
—II.  ]>.,  Fimui  oxKuux  ituDHVu— rii.  E.  L. 
]ly  jin.'cipiliilin^  a  nintion  of  firrii;  sidiibnte 
or  r.hloi'ido  with  amuuinin,  in  cxcgw,  and 
wonhiug,  dryiug,  nnd  ijcnitiug  tlio  resultiag' 
Lyilrntc.    I'are ;  lUihydroas. 

FcrruuH    Hiiluhati'.    4    IIik.  i    imiUntn    r.ir- 


rt-d  let}  enfilf  ik 

:  prepared  by  enlcination  i< 

!  i-iiiunml,  leM  iiii'tibli^  and 


liilhw  a 


■;iri.-t  <y 


to  ibo  licat  toirhiolt  it  fan 

Dnnst  Indiati  red,  or  croc 

.  (coond  niUTinnt»uii.  in  n 

rciT  intenro  licnt.    li 

pnrpli.'  brown.'  The  be; 
propured  by  ciilcining  tl 

nil  it  lireomi!*  ecirlot. 
Tlic  hydrate  i*  of  n  yel 
and  tlloni^h  it  can  be  dcie 
tion,  ic  miuirc:>  tn  be  k 
It  in  bent  iin?icm.>d  in  a  i 
flikil  with  recently  diitiU 
Pur.  Me<liciual  forric 
of  iron  (febbi  SBSQrioxi 
•dnble  in  dilute  hjdroc 
cffwcKdnp:,  and    U   agt 

>taiiia.      Tho  Ktraiued 

ilour,  and  it  not  diwoio 
of  i-iUicr  miliibarrttnl 
cyanidu  of  pata»«iiiTa." 

TIio  bydratc  (rERUiFEi 
—111.  D,  TEnnroo— rii 
very  canily  mlubte  iu  hy< 
out  ctrervesTcnoe ;  if  pro 
Fahr.,  a  rtronger  biiit  di 

r«J,  .fr.  Tho  jirwi 
ployed  in  nedidne  na  a 
(raRoc,  in  diufi  of  10  to  i 
tlu-linintic  and  in  Uc  dn 
1  to  4  dra.,  iniud  up  iri 
employed  ta  make  some 
The  miciniit  niiib-  id  t-m 


«  as  wn  «iitidot«  to  anenic  if 
ixcd  bj  ag<e,  even  when  kept  in 
The  proBCDCc  of  poUuinm,  s(j' 
nst  faydimto,  lalphftte*,  chlo- 
MitfM.     ia    not  of  miMcqacuct', 

id  cmoca  of  CDiergmry,  time 
«t  In  washing  the  pmEpitntc. 
h  <!■■*».  need  only  be  miinoil 
u  «  c»lico  BltcT.  Tbr  mugiiia  ob- 
tfatatiiig  fcTTona  lulphoti;  witli 
meeii,  ami  which  toDtaina  A-w 
.  ntaicnMinm  anlphati?,  boiidaa 
,  prvcipitatra  anenionn  ucid  not 
dW.  but  Lb  largkT  qoimtity,  tLaii 

doea  vrben  aionc.  It  wiU  «vcD 
Fowler's  Kjlntion,  and  precipitate 
er  and  oramic  from  •olutioua  of 
ft^ea  in  Tincgor,  which  the  pnru 
ida  alone  will  iioC  do. 
ate.    Fe^XKOJc  Sf.  PaoTOFr- 

a,  NiTKATX  or  OKBQiriOXIDB  OI 

a  PKBHinuf,  L.  By  digcstiiif; 
Slated  with  about  half  iU  weiglit 
iron  or  ferric  hydrate.  A  decp- 
ft  to  dupnait  ■  baaic  salt.  It  is 
tg^  and  haa  been  recuoiiiicuded  in 

I     aScctioui,  and    clironie 
to  10  or  12  dropa. 
Fe,Hj(PO,),.    Sgt.Tin- 

lTX  (OdliugJ;  i'uaii  azi- 
H,  pHOBrnAa  rusici'B,  L.  A 
K  obtained  b;  piccipitatlug  ferric 
•a^ma  pluxpliite.     Uaca  aud  dose. 


r  prvripitating  a  loIntioQ  of  fcrrii' 
Ih  one  of  pjrupbospliato  of  aodinui, 
to  operate  at  u  teiuiKimture  briuw 


The  d 


■iblc  tolTciit  according  to  M.  Itobi- 
bat  called  ■ttintinu  to  this  salt  lU 
tpiBt. — Doie.  &  to  10  gr*. 
^ate.    Fe^(80,).    £iK.  PKnauL- 

BOX,    SCLFIIATB  Ot   EEAQFIUJEIDK 

teu  nurLFUAB,  L.  Prep.  By 
I  aohitian  of  ferrous  auipbatu  I'X- 
■  much  aolphuric  acid  oa  it  ainudy 
uBn]^  thu  liijnid  tii  the  Imiliiif!. 
then  dnippinif  iu  nitrii-  wid,  until 
liLarlii-u  by  sncli  udditi 
Bled  to  ■  '      " 

7.  Withtliciuliihateaufiunm-Hdn 
am,  it  naite*  to  form  cvin)wani1a 
natae '  bun  alatiia '  Iiur  U-en  $c!vcn. 
he  aetivp  ingredient  in  thi-  'liiiii>'r 
•  teri'iif  Hr.^aon,  ami  i.  miil 
MM  to  be  a  oonatituvnt  ul' '  Widnu 
Ilk'  Thia  0^  ia  also  fanned  n-heii 
|tait  la  lAiinfil  witli  free  exposun- 


t  for   hjdroejaiiie. 


lUil   taimii: 


Parrie  Sulphide.  F.'^R,.  Sj/a.  1'i;kscl- 
pnmiDE  OF  iBOW.  Thill  eompunud  iK|pre[iared 
in  till-  liydruted  ttnte  (irRRBi  I'EuatiLPiiD- 
KRTrjl  II VUB  AT  I'll)  by  adding,  very  itradually, 
n  neutral  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  to  a  dilute 
mlutii.n  (if  iHitaasiiiin  «ulpliiUi>,  iiud  eolKi't- 
iiig,  &p.,  the  precipitHtc.  ns  in  the  cute  of  the 
liydnittd  fi-rrous  Hulphide.  l*nipiisi:d  lij 
liiniebiirdat  mid  Sandnia  ai>  ii  substitute  fur 
femnu  nuliibide,  to  which,  they  sny,  it  ii  ]>rc- 
fcrtiMc. 

lonie  Tin'nate.  Sgn.  Febbt  takkas, 
Fekbuh  tanniccm,  L.  I'rfp.  Vmrn  tniinin, 
1  part;  iHiiling  water,  ISO  parts;  diisolve, 
iidil  uf  fR'Bliiy  iireciiiitnted  ferrie  hydnito 
(dried  at  21^  Fahr.),  0  parts ;  ei'aporate  by  n 
genUe  heat  tii  one  half,  filh'r,  add  of  sugar,  1 
[ULrti  complete  the  evaporation,  nnd  ut  once 

Sut  it  into  lioltlea. — Vale,  3  to  &  f.711.,  thrico 
Ally;    in    clilonMif,    iuteniAl    luemorrhagva, 

m  Tartrate.  S^a. 


Pn-p.     (Ailtlii.)  Tarluric  iieid.  1  part;  iron 
itigH,  3  pnrtd  ;  di;;eiit  in  a  sulGciciit  [(Ualitity 
of  hot  wiitiT  to  liarely  co\er  the  uiixlnre  lor  J! 
or  3  dija,  ol>M-rviii|;  tn  Htir  it  fn-qiu-litly,  and 
'    add  just  enough  water  to  allow  tlio  evfdu-d 
H  to  escupv  freely;  next  odd  ammonia. in 
uli^ht  excuvi.  H(ir  well,  itilnto  with  wat<T,  Jc- 
wnxh   the  vnilii'MoIvi'd  imrtion   of  iron, 
filter  the  uiixid  luiuor^  and  iTaporata  to  dry- 
newi  diiwiilve  the  rwiiliiuin  iu  water,  add  n 
little  nuiro  ummnnia.  filter,  aiul  again  gently 
'uporatc  todrvncdS'T  to  theeonBisteiici;  uf  u 
thick  >ynip,  when  it  may  be  apn'oii  u[ion  but 
platm  of  glaas,  or  on  Mrtlicnwuru  disliei,  anil 
drieil  in  a  Htove-nwu],  an  (Urectcll  fur  the  cur- 
responding  eilruti'. 

Tartaric  aeiil,  Ci  o/. ;  «-aler,  7  pints  j  di*- 
HuK'c,  iii'Utraliso  tlie  xuhition  with  ae«<iuicar- 
iHunito  of  umniniiinui,  uiul  add  61  ox.  uiorp 
tartaric  arid ;  t»  tlie  n)1ution  heated  iu  a  water 
liatli,  flirther  add  uiiiiot  hydral4.'d  oxldu  of  Inm 
(obtaiueil  from  BOM|ni<iiidu  of  inni.  Cti  diw., 
disniilt'ii)  in  hyilruclilorle  aeid.  Mid  ]in.-cipitati,-d 
liT  aiiiiuunia)  ;  when  di«sutv«d,  HIUt,  and  cea- 

I  poratp,  Ac,  iis  liefurc. 

I  Pnipn  We.,  <il«*»y,  brittle  Uimelhc,  iir  irrc- 
■..mlar  ]iicn'i,  of  a  dei-p  garnet  colour,  alnunt 
bini'k,  very  imlnlJc  in  water,  and  immueiung  u 
awi-cliili  and  slightly  fvrrngiiunu  taito.  lly 
re]H.<nti.-d  Tu-Kiilntiim  aud  ei-aporation  it«  nweet 
neM  is  inen-n'4il,  ]irob»l)l.vfroiii  tlic  cunver'ion 

I  iif  a  lart  of  its  acid  into  sllgnr.  It  containii 
lu'in-  iron  Hum  a  given  weiglil  of  the  FuliJiato 
of  the  mine  Ikiw'.      It  is  the  uiwt  pl^*^"^ 

tiirt.ll  oV  all  the  prciurui '  "  ' "* 

■citrule,  luat 


10  g, 


Farric  oud  FotM«itUD  Tartrate. 


iced.— i^we.  a  to 


Gofi 


IRON. 


TBATE  OF  FOTA68A  AND  IRON,  FeBBO-TAKTBATS 
OF  POTASSA,  FeBKIC  TARTBATK  OF  P.;  FSBBI 
TAKTARATVM  (H.  I*.),  FeRIH  POTASfllO-TABTBAS 

(l*h.  L.),  Fekium  tabtabizatum  (Ph.  K.), 
Feubi  tauta in  m    (Ph.  D.).  Febri   et   po- 

TASS.E  TARTRAS  (I'll.  U.  S.),  L.      Pl^p.   (B,  P.) 

Pri'parc  ferric  hydintc  from  4  fl.  oz.  of  liq. 
ii'rri  pcrsulphus,  B.  P.,  aa  in  making  the 
double  citnite,  und  add  it  to  2  oz.  of  the  acid 
t^irtratc  of  potassium,  <lis8oIvcd  in  30  oz.  of 
water.  Digest  for  G  hoars  at  140°,  allow  to 
cool,  and  decant  off  the  clear  solution,  which  is 
to  be  evu[>orated  down  and  dried  on  glass 
plates. — (Ph.  L.)  Ferrous  sulphate,  4  oz., 
is  dissolved  in  water,  1  pint,  previously  mixed 
with  8idphuric  acid,  \  fl.  oz. ;  heat  is  applied 
to  the  ij«lution,  and  nitric  acid,  1  fl.  oz.,  gra- 
diuilly  added ;  the  solution  is  1)oiletl  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  then  diluted  with  water, 
4  galls,  (less  the  pint  already  used) ;  liquor  of 
ammonia,  10  fl.  oz.,  is  next  suldinl,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed,  and  set  aside  for  24  hours;  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  water  being  deconted, 
the  still  moist  precipitate  is  added,  gradually, 
to  a  mixture  of  bitartrate  of  ]>otas3ium,  2  oz., 
and  woter,  \  jiint,  heated  to  140*  Fahr. ;  after 
a  time  the  undissolved  oxide  is  separated  by  a 
linen  cloth,  and  the  clear  solution  cither 
gently  evaporated  to  dryness  or  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  citrate  (lastly,  pre- 
serve it  in  well-stopped  bottles).  The  formula? 
of  the  Ph.  E.,  D.,  &  U.  S.,  are  CHsentinlly  the 
same.  Tlie  Ph.  I),  orders  a  heat  not  beyond 
150^  Fahr.  to  be  applied  to  the  mixture  of  the 
oxide  and  bitartnite,  with  occasional  stirring 
for  G  hours,  and  the  desiccation  to  be  conducted 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Obn.  This  preparation  is  a  double  salt  of 
potassium  und  iron  ;  it  is  therefore  wrongly 
called  *  tartrat<j  of  iron '  as  is  commonly  heanl. 
It  is  totally  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  is 
neutral  to  lituius  and  turmeric,  imuffcctcd  bv 
f crrocyanide  of  i)otassium,  and  not  precipitated 
by  acids  nor  alkalies,  nor  acted  on  by  the 
magnet.  Heated  with  potassa,  100  gr.  throws 
down  about  34  gr.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Entirely  soluble  in  cold  water;  toate,  freely 
chalybeate.  That  of  commerce  has  generally  a 
feebl}'  inky  taste,  a  slitjld  alkalhic  reaction,  is 
slightly  deli<iucsccnt,  dissolves  in  4  ])arts  of 
water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Potassio-tartrute  of  iron  is  an  excellent  fer- 
ruginous tonic— jDoje.  10  to  20  grs.,  made 
into  a  bolus  with  aroniatics,  or  dissolved  in 
water  or  other  convenient  menstruum. 

Ferric    Valerianate.      Syn,    Valerianate 

OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OP  IRON,  ValEBI ATE  OFIROK; 

Ferri  valerianas  (Ph.  I).),  L.  Vrep.  (Ph. 
D.)  By  adding  a  solution  of  sotlium  vale- 
rianate to  another  of  ferric  sulphate,  and 
collecting  and  washing  the  precipitate,  which 
is  to  be  dried  by  ])lacing  it  fur  some  days 
folded  in  bibulous  ]Mi])er,  on  a  porous  bri(;k  ; 
after  wliich  it  is  to  be  carefully  kept  from  the 
air. 


powder;  nearly  inioliAile  in 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  in  the 
decomposition.     Citrate  or 
with  oil  o£  valerian,  if  freqnenttji 
— 2>(MM>.  1  to  3  grs. ;  in  aiuNma 
complicated  with  hysteria. 

Ferroao-Fenic  Hydrate.     F< 
Htobated     fkrboso-tibbio 

DBATED    ILAOHSnC  OXIDX.     (BL 

ferri  persnlphaa,  5i;  ferri  snlphi%j 
tion    of  soda,  80;   distilled 
ciency.     Dissolve    the   ferrou 
40  of  water,  add  the  ■olntoon  of 
ring  them  well,  boil  the  mixtnit^] 
for  two  hours,  put   in  a  caUoo 
with  distilled  water  ontil  the 
no    precipitate    with    harinm 
dry  at  a  temperatore  not  exc 

Ferrous  sulphate,  6  oz. ;  salphai] 
minims;  nitnc  acid,  4  fl.  dn.; 
liquor  of  ammonia,  4i  fl.  oz. ; 

3  pints;  dissolve  half  of  the 
half  of  the  water,  add  the  oil  of 
add  the  nitric  acid  gradnally, 
each  addition  for  a  few  minutes; 
remaining  half  of  the  snlphate  in ' 
the  ]M)iling  water ;  mix  the  two 
the  ammonia,  stirring  well  (and  M^ 
short  time) ;  collect  the  preciintate  a 
Alter,  wash  it  viith  water  until  it 
precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
and  dry  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  18(M 
The  fonnulffi  of  Gregory  and  Dr.  JepM 
similar.  1 

Ferrons  sulphate,  8  oz.,  dissolved  la  ti 
ture  of  water,  10  fl.  oz.,  and  salphoriedl 
fl.  drs.,  is  converted  by  means  of  nitric  mI 
fl.  drs.,  diluteil  with  water,  2  fl.  oz.,  nrthl 
sulphates  ;  this  solution  is  then  itti 
another,  formed  by  dissolving  feironf  idjfl 

4  oz.,  in  water,  \  pint ;  the  whole  if  thafl 
with  liquor  of  potassium  hydrate,  t\  piiti^ 
uf ter  being  lK)iled  for  5  minutes,  ii  coU 
on  a  calico  Alter,  and  washed,  biu  u  \M 
and  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  weU-ito||i 
bottle. 

Trop.,  ^'c.  The  hydrate  is  a  UadH 
like  substance,  consisting  of  raj  i^ 
crystals.  When  pure,  it  is  attneiid  )ff{ 
magnet)  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  hjilinUi 
acid ;  and  ammonia  added  to  the  hM 
throws  down  a  black  precipitate.  IW  ■M 
is  the  chief  product  of  the  oxidation  flfimi 
a  high  temperature  in  the  air  and  io  yij 
vapour.  It  is  more  permanent  ^^2 
oxide,  but  incapable  of  forming  mIU.— fti 

5  to  20  grs.  two  or  three  times  a  dtf. 
FerroM-fcrric  Oxide.    FejjO^.    ^** 

NETIC  O.  OF  I. ;  FeBBI  OXYDITV  5IG1PHMI 

magketicum  (Ph.  D.),  Oxtdcx  nnj 
FERBICUM,  L.  This  occnn  native^  W  ■■ 
used  in  medicine  is  prepared  artificii^ 

From  the  black  scales  of  in*  **" 
around  the  smith's  anvil,  by  waAinpi^JJ 
detaching  them  from  impnxitiei  ^  *^ 


Frop,,  (Jy.     a   reddv4\-\3ro\v\\   v\TOOT\)\xo^^a\\^xa^^\M^«lv\\JaRs^^x«^^^i^B^^^^ 


directed    for  prepared 
t  of  thit  proceu  ii  i~ 
to  the  hjdrmte  obtained 
U;  aolable  in  tbe  joicca  of 

X.  Froja  frealilj  precipi- 
mftta   diHolved  in   dilute 

hitiop  of  calcinm  acetate  to 
mipliEte,  and  evaporating 
<nt  of  contact  witb  tbc  ur. 
r  jmle-grMiiiih  ueeiUea  or 
I  &nd  pRine  to  oxidation. 

Fe,(A.OJ,  Syn.   Pmm 
Fimn  a  ioliition  of  ndium 

■i  solntion  of  fcrroua  bdI' 
:ebeiiigcollected,wa8lii!<l  in 
ind  dried. — Doie,  A  to  j^ 
il  ;  in  Inpns,  psoriaxia,  mu- 
te Externally,  combined 
itgfat   of  feTTOUi  pboaphatti 

aa  ■  paint  to  dcatroj  the 
(  formation*.  Aa  ointment 
be  oi.)  ia  Mho  atcd  for  the 
!j  an  all  duigeroni  reme- 
Anal  bands, 
w    Fe(AaO^     Sgn.  Febbi 

[^oatbelait.  A  jellowiah- 
MUonaUj  nBud  in  medicine 
tire,  and  febrifuge — Sn/e. 

!•.  FcBt..  SyH,  Febri 
?np.  (Moir'.)  Bromine  and 
dl,  1  part  i  water,  3  part) ; 
1  phial,  Kt  it  aside,  occauon- 
r  2  or  3  daja,  and  when  the 
ine  boa  diaappeared,  and  the 
Ecniah,  filter  and  evaporate 
.  1  to  6  gra.,  aa  a  tonic,  dju- 
it,  in  aimikr  caaea  to  those 

da,  Je<CO,).  Syn.  Fbo- 
isoh;  Febki  carbokab,  F. 
Thia  occuiH    in  nnturu  ea 

■  the  chief  constituent  of 
and  in  man;  chalvbeite 

emnu  ndphatc  (sulphate  of 
intn  carbonate,  11 ;  boiling 
S);  refined  su>:ar,  1.  Dis- 
b  and  ammonium  carliotiate 
e    water,   and    mix ;  allow 

honna    and    decant,  of    the 
dd    the  remainder    of   the 
dptate,  ttir  well,   allan' 
it  oS.     Collect  tbi:  dp)>09it 
a«a«,  rub  in  the  aut^r 

and  drj  at  a  tempen 
'ttht.  Small  cohoteut  gnty 
ta  a  aolDtion  of  ferrous  sul- 
Ukn  of  Mtdinm  corbonattf, 

■  Bowdar  with  water  wluch 
id>V7  It  cnt  of  contact  with 
■-— toairitfe, 


.    PEBUl      CiLBBOlTAS 
CVM     BACCHIAO — Ph.     h.,    FEBBI     CABBOKAB 

BiCCHABiTDii  —  Pb.  E.  4  D.  L.)  — (I'h. 
L.)  Ferrons  anlphati',  4  at.;  aodinm  car- 
bonate, 41  01. ;  diaaolve  each  aeparatelir  in 
quart  of  boilitig  water,  and  mix  the  aolutjona 
whilst  hot;  after  a  time  collect  the  precipitate, 
WAsh  it  frequently  with  water,  and  odd  of 
sugar,  2  oi.,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  8  0. 
lastly,  evaporate  the  mixture  over  a  water 
to  dryness,  and  keep  it  iu  a  well-closed 
bottle. 

Prop.  ^c.    A  sweet-taated  gt«eniih  mass  or 

iwder,  conaiating  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

it  ia  one  of  tlio  bi'atoE  the  clia!ybe«tea.— DoM. 

5  to  10  i^t.    When  pure,  it  ^ould  be  eaiilj 

luluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  bciak  eSer- 

Fsrrooa  Chloride.  FeClp  Si/it.  Pbotoohlo- 
ans  or  ibon;  Mubiate  of  ibow;  Fskki 
aEumiDVU,  L.  Prtp.  I.  (Anhydroiu.)  By 
passing  dry  liydrochloric  acid  gas  orer  ignited 
metallic  iron.    The  chloride  anblinua  in  yel- 

wisb  crjatala. 

2.  (Hydrated.)  Dissolve  iron  filings  or  scale 

'  yilrochlorie  acid,  evaporate  and  cryatiUliEe. 


fcrroas  lijdnitc  or  oxide.  This 
obange  ia  for  the  moat  part  'prevented  by 
combining  it  with  sugar,  as  in  the  following 
preparation. 

(With  sugar:   FBBBI  CABB0HA3  BACCAtUTA, 
B.  p.; 


Soluli 


■,  groL-n 


ystals. 


Ferrona  Citrate.    Fe,  (CeHiO,)^   Sya.  Pbo- 

~~TBATK    IRON,     ClTBATB   OV    FSOTOXIDK   Ot 

r.    Thia  salt  ia  easily  formitd  by  digesting 
filings  or  wire  with  citric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  aolution  as  quicltly  oa  possible  out  of 
contact  with  tbe  air.     It  prcscute  the  appear- 
of  a  wbite  powilcr,  nearly   insoluble  in 
water,  and  rapidly  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
nidation  by  exposure  to  tbo  air.     Its  taste  is 
!ry  metallic.     It  ia  eiliibitcd  under  tbe  form 
of  pills,  mixed  with  gum  or  aycnp,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  prematurely  decomposed. 
PeirOBO-Ferri  C.  Hydrate.    Fe,  (FIO),.    ^n. 

HiDBATED      MAQNETIC       OSJDK.         Sea      Kudcr 

Febbobo  eebvic  oxide. 

Ferrotts  Forrlcy'ftutde.  Sgn.FzKSnxiYisiDS 

•    lEOS.     Prep.    By    adding   a    solution   of 

j)ota»siuui  fcrricjunidc  ('  red  priiasiato  of  pot- 

iisli')  lo  a  solution  of  ferrous  sidpbate  (or  any 

other  soluble  ferrous  salt),  and  collecting  and 

drying  and  ]>rcci[)itatc.  A  bright-blue  powder. 

(See  TcuHDrLL'B  Blue.) 

Perron*  Hydrate.    Fc;  (HO)-.    Soo  under 

FeBBOUS  OXISB. 

Ferrous  Iodide.     FeU     Syn.   pBOroioniiiB 

OP  inClN,  loDlBB  OF  lEON  J  F.  lOPIBDM. 
FsBHt  nVDBIODAM,  P.   lODTJBBTTJH,  L.      Prep. 

(It.  p.)  Fine  iron  wire,  1;  iodine,  2;  dis- 
tilli'd  \vat*r,  10.  Introduce  tbo  iron,  iodine 
ami  8  of  water  into  n  tlusk,  heat  it  abont  ten 
miuuteis  nnJ  lK)il  until  all  the  rod  colour  la 
gone.  Filter  through  paper  into  a  polished 
iron  disli,  wosliiug  with  tbc  teA  ol  l\>«  -WftW, 


G5U 


IROX. 


and  boil  until  a  drop  of  the  Foliitlon  taken  out  and  pnt  into  dtj  and 


on  iron  wire  soUdiftes  ou  cooling.  Pour  on 
porcclrtiu  nnd  cool.  (111.  L.  1836.)  Iodine, 
6  oz.;  iron  iiliiigrs,  2  oz.;  water,  4|  pints; 
mix,  boil  in  a  sand  bath  until  the  liquid  turns 
to  a  pale  grci'n,  liltor,  wash  the  residuum  with 
a  little  water,  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors 
in  an  iron  vessel  at  212^  Falir.  to  diyness,  ond 
immctdiately  put  the  iodide  into  well-stoppered 
bottles. 

Iodine,  1  oz.,  and  clean  iron  filings  or  turn- 
ings, i  oz.,  are  put  into  a  Florence  flask  with 
distilknl  water,  4  ll.  oz.,  and  having  applied  a 
gentle  heat  for  10  minutes,  the  liquid  is  l)uilcd 
until  it  loses  its  red  colour ;  it  is  tlicn  at  once 
filtered  into  a  second  ilosk,  the  filter  washinl 
with  water,  1  fi.  oz.,  and  the  mixed  liquid  is 
boiled  down,  until  it  solidifies  on  cooling. 

With  sugar ;  saccuaiune  iodide  op  ibon", 

BACCUAHVM  FEUBI  lODIDI,  FF.RKI  lODIDUM  8AC- 

CIIAKATUM,  L.  Iron  (in  powder),  1  dr. ;  water, 
6  drs. ;  iodine,  4  drs. ;  obtain  a  Holution  of  iodide 
of  iron,  as  above,  and  add  to  it  of  sugar  of  milk 


month  grlasa  phials,  which  unit  w 
closed,  tied  over  with  bladder,  ai 
dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Prop.,    ^c.     Perrons  iodide 
vapoun   by    heat,  and  ferxk 
"When  freshly  made,  it   is  fcold^; 
water,  and  from  tlus  solution, 
badly  stoppered  vessel,  feme 
soon  pTttcipitatcd ;  but  with  imi 
in  it,  it  may  be  kept  clear  in  a 
bottle. — Dose,  1  to  3  grs.,  or  mof^  i 
stimulant,  and  resolvent.    It  hsi 
with  advantage  in  aniemia, 
scrofula,  and  various  glandular 

Ferrona  Lactate.    Fe  (C^TLiO^ 

TOLACTATE  OF  IBON  ;   FeBKI  LAC 

LAcncuv,  L.     Prep.  Boil  iron 
acid  diluted  with  water,  until  gis 
evolved,  and  filtiT  whilst  hot  inbi 
vessel,  which  must  be  at  once  doH^j 
as  the  solution  cools,  crystals  will  bi( 
which  after  being  washed,  fint 


(in  powder),  H  oz.;  evaporate  ut  a  tem])era-   cold  water,  and  then  with  alcobdl, 


ture  nut  exceeding  122''  Fuhr.,  until  the  mass 
has  a  tenacious  consis-tence,  then  further  add 
of  sugar  of  milk,  1  oz.,  reduce  the  mixture  to 
powder,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  Every  G  grs.  contain  1  gr.  of  iodide  of 
iron. 

From  "  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron"  exiwscd  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  in  a  warm  i>lace,  until  it  crystal- 
lizes; the  cr}'8tald  are  collected,  dried,  and 
powdered.  A  simpler  plan  is  to  gently  evapo- 
rate the  whole  to  dr^nicss,  and  to  powder  the 
residuum.     The  saccliarine  iixlide  may  bo  kept 


carefully  dried.     Tlie  mother  liqaoi^  < 
digested,  as  before,  with  fresh  iroa, 
more  crystals. 

Into  sour  whey,  2  lbs.,  sprinkk 
milk  and  iron  filings,  of  each,  in  fi]ie[ 
oz. ;  digest  at  about  100^  Fahr.,  nnfll 
of  milk  is  dissolved,  then  add  a  teeooiil 
and  as  soon  as  a  white  iTystalline  poi 
to  form,  boil  the  whole  gently,  and 
clean  vessel :  kustly,  collect,  wsL^iif  aai 
crystals,  as  before. 

Prop..,  tjv.     Ferrous  lactate   »  a  j^ 


for  some  time  in  a  corked  bottle  without  un-   white  salt;  and  when  pure,  forms  nniUqj 

or  prismatic  erysfcil?,  which  lave  s  fl| 
ferruginous  taste,  and  are  solublf  ia  iM 
parts  of  cold  and  in  12  parts  of  boQi^C^ 
It  ha?  be(>n  rcgardeil  by  many  high  wah 
as  superior  to  every  other  prepantiaBll 
for  iutonial  use,  as  being  at  once  nuidlli 
the  lactic  acid  of  the  gastric  jaice^  inil 
having  to  be  converted  into  a  bd4 
the  expense  of  that  fiuid,  as  it  is  aiaatrfl 
ea«e  with  the  other  prcparatioas  of  M 
Dote,  2  to  6  grs.,  frequently,  in  anjfinai 
convenient. 

Ferrous  SLalate  (Impure).  SfM,  B 
MALA8  iMrriius,  L.  Pr^p.  (P.  UnLH 
Porphyrised  iron  filing}:,  1  part;  jiricetf 
a])])les,  8  parts ;  digesit  for  3  daji  In  a 
vessel,  evaporate  to  one  htlft  »tauB  to 
linen  whilst  hot,  farther  evaporate  to  ft» 
sistencc  of  an  extract,  and  prpserre  ilfto* 
air.— JDow.  5  to  20  grs.,  where  ttaw 
iron  is  indicated. 
Ferrous  Nitrate.    (FeXO,)^   **  "I 

NITBATE  OF  I  BOX,  NiTRATE  OP  WO™?"? 
IKON;  Fkrui  WITRAS,  L.  ^."^^J^??! 
rous  sulphide  in  dilute  sulphnrie  A^^ 
cold,  and  evaporating  the  sdutka  •  ^ 
Small  green  cr}'stali^  very  ioIbU^  •■  I* 
to  oxidation.  ^, 


dergoing  decomposition. 

Obs.  The  preparation  of  the  above  com- 
pound, like  that  of  the  citrates,  has  formed  a 
fertile  subject  during  some  years  for  phar- 
maceutical amateurs  to  dilate  ui)on.  There  is 
in  reality  not  the  least  difiiculty  in  the  process. 
As  soon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together 
under  water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too 
much  water  be  not  used  the  combination  is 
soon  complete,  and  the  liquor  merely  requires 
to  be  evaporated  to  dr^'ness,  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  212^  Fahr. 
This  is  most  cheaply  and  easily  porlbnned  by 
employing  a  gloss  ilask,  with  a  thin  bro:id 
bottom  and  u  narrow  mouth,  by  whieh  means 
the  evolved  st4.>am  excludes  air  from  the  vessel. 
The  wholo  of  the  uncombined  water  may  be 
known  to  be  evaporated  when  vajwur  ceases 
to  condense  on  a  ])iece  of  cold  glass  held  over 
the  mouth  of  the  flask.  A  piece  of  moistened 
starch  paper  occasionally  applied  in  the  same 
way  will  indicate  whether  free  iodine  is 
evolved;  should  such  be  the  cose,  the  heat 
Rhould  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  ci»mpleted,  the  mimth  of  tlie 
flask  should  Ixi  stopped  up  by  biying  a  piece  of 
sheet  india  nibber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  ilat 
weight;  the  flask  must  l)e  then  removed,  and 
when  cold  broken  to  p\cccB,Uwi  VoClhVcwcV^Xvc^A 


KULXUUK,  L-  This  nbitance 
ti  in  a  separate  ttatt,  from  ita 

■  to  abaorb  oxygen  aad  pui 

Its.  F«(HO)^  May  be  pre- 
'CRVma  BolntioDS  S(  a  wliite 
>lin«  hydratei.  It  mpidlj 
mnd  tnma  Brit  green,  and 
■oaore  to  tbe  air.  Botli  tbe 
■tie  are  verj  powerfni  biuei, 
I  meida  and  tonmng  aUble 
en  aolnhle,  liavc  commonly  n 
vr.  nnd  a   nauseoui  meUIIic 

pk«te.     S^a.    PnoHFHAiE   of 

.  r.  OF  PBOTOXniB  OF  IBOM, 
VKKBOTB  OBTHOPHOSPHATE 
X    FHOSFHU    (Ph.    U.   S.),    L. 

rooi  ordinarj  or  tribauc  pliM- 

)  Ferroiu  inlphitc,  3;  nn- 
%  2^  ;  lodium  acetate,  1 ;  boil- 
iter,  80;  ^walvc  the  iclpluitc 
»,  each  iu  bair  thu  water,  mii, 
riflltertbrongliralico.wuiivrith 
ter  until  it  ccntea  to  give  a  pre- 
ninm  chloride,  drj  at  n  hfnt  not 
lUir.  (I'h.  U.  S.)  Ferrous 
.;  aodiam  pUocphntc,  6  oz. ; 
pUAte  in  Squnrts  of  water,  mix 
od  after  ivpoie  for  a  abort  time, 
tbe  preeipitate. 
A  ilate-coloUTcd  powder; 
:;  aglable  iu  dilate  nitric 
leid. — Dou.  5  to  10  gra-: 
liabete),  dyipvpaia,  KCrafala,  &c. ; 

ptata.  FeS0,.7Aq.  %«.  Pao- 
anox,  StusATE  or  ikoic,  Cof- 

[TITUOI,  SBOIXAEER'b  BLACK; 

U  (P.  B,  Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.),  ViT- 
I.  The  emde  lalpltatc  of  iron  or 
of  eommcrcc  (perbi  flrLPHAS 
Ii.)ia  prepand.  by  cxpatnni;  lirajM 
htn  pjritea  or  native  bisnlpburut 
e  air  for  aerernl  montlu,  cither  in 
datite  or  after  it  haa  been  rooateiL 
■piaition  in  snffii-iently  advanced, 
bmad  Mlt  ia  dissolved  ant  vitli 
keidluUon  cryitalliied  by  cvapora- 
tii  itate  it  ia  v<!ry  impure.  Tliu 
krta  cr  (uiphate  of  irua  employed 
ii  prepared  ai  follon'a  : — 

■  P.)  Iron  wire,  4 ;  Bulpburic  acid, 
vttff,  3a  Pour  tbe  water  On  the 
U  acid,  and  when  the  diaengage- 
»  kai  nearly  ceased,  boil  fnr  ten 
Rtar  tbrongb  piper.  Allow  (o 
ih-boi  honn,  and  collect  t1 
)>4'*>ric  add,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
■ndadd  of  connnereial  ralphate 
tm*iRblm.i 


1  01. ;  dlnat  with  hca 
1  until  tbm  anlpbatc  i 
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liquor  for  more   cryibils,  and  dry  tbe 

DiaaolvQ  tbe  tr.inaparent  greon  cryataU  of 
c  impure  aalpbato  of  iron  in  tlieir  own  weight 
of  water,  acidulated  witli  anlphuric  acid,  and 
■cryiitallise. 

The  formula  of  the  Pli,  U.  S.  ia  similar. 
{Dried  i  pEaBi  bulphas  ejchiccata,  H.  P,  ; 

FeBRI   BUtPHAa   KXHICCATtm— Ph.    E.,  F.    B. 

—Ph.  D.)    From  ferrous  ndpbate, 

heated  in  u  abnllow  porcelain  or  earthen 
veasel,  not  ghtied  with  lead,  till  it  beromea  a 
p;rccniah-gtay  miw,  anil  then  reduced  to  poiv- 
Thc  licat  ehniild  be  that  of  nn  oven,  or 
exceeding  400"  Fuhr.  6  parts  of  tlio 
criatnUised  sulpbato  lose  very  nearly  2  partd 
by  diying. 

(Grnnulated;  Febbi  hvxphas  oxakclata, 

L.)     (B.  P.)     A  solution  of  iron  wire,  4  ox.,  in 

[Iphuric  acid,  4  B.  oz.,  diluted  with  water,  1} 

nt,  alter  being  boiled  for  a  few  miaate«,  is 

Altered  into  a  vcbscI  containing  rectified  spirit, 

1.  oz,,  and  the  whole   stirred  until  cold, 

when  the  granular  cry^tula  arc  collected  on  a 

Glter,  washed  with  rectified  spirit,  2 11.  o*.,  end 

dried,   first,   by   preasere    between    bibolous 

paper,  and   next   beneath   a    bcll-glaiH   over 

ilpbuiie  neid,  afler  wbieh  they  arc  pnt  into 

Bt^ppered  bottle,  to  preserve  tlicin  from  tlio 

Prop,,  ^c,  Fcrrnna  aulphato  forma  pnle 
bluiah-grecn  rhombic  priains,  luivinjf  an  aciil, 
atyptic  taste,  aud  acid  reaction ;  it  diasolvca  iTt 
parts  of  cold  mid  leds  thnn  one  part  of 
ng  water  j  at  a  duL-red  heat  it  Buffers 
ileconi[>oaition ;  sp.  gr.  l'S2.  It  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  wntor;  a.  piece  of  iron  put  into 
lution  ehoolil  not  be  covered  with  me- 
coppcr.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
effloresces  alightly,  and  is  partly  converted 
a  basic  ferric  sulphate. — Do4e.  i  to  4 
„  ,  iu  jails  or  siJntion;  externally,  as  au 
astringent  or  styptic.  In  the  artu,  aa  sulpliate 
ofiron  (copperas),  it  is  extensively  used  iu  dye- 
ing, and  for  various  other  purposes.  The 
dried  snlphate  (ferri  sidphna  eisiccatun)  ia 
chiefly  used  to  make  pilla. 

Cruile  sulphate  of  iron  ia  froqnently  con- 
taminated with  the  aulphutea  of  copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  alamluiiim,  magnesiuin,  and  cal- 
cium, wbieii,  with  tbe  excejition  of  the  first, 
are  removed  with  ditiicolty.  It  also  coutaina 
1-ariiible  proporUous  of  tbo  neutral  and  basic 
(i^rrie  sulphates,  'iliu  preparation  obtained 
by  direct  solution  of  iron  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  ahoold,  thurefore,  be  alone  used  in 
medicine. 

In  conimcrco,  there  are  four  varieties  of 
cruilo  sulphate  of  iron  or  copin'raa  known, — 
grecnish-blne,  obtained  from  arid  liqnori, — 
pide  green,  from  neutral  liquors, — emerald 
green,  from  liqunra  containing  ferric  anl- 
Ijhate,— nnd  oelwy  lirowo,  which  arises  from 
age  and  exposnre  of  tlie  other  varieties  to  tbe 
air.  Kvm  the  lir.*t  two  of  tbese  eontaln-trucw 
of  fenio  aulphatc,  auil  licnce  Kwo  ft  Winw 
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mON  ALUM— IROK,  REDUCED. 


))recipltatc  with  ferrocyanldo  of  potosunm ; 
whereas  tho  pure  sulphate  gives  ono  which 
is  at  first  nearly  white. 

Ferrous  Sulphide.  FeS.  Sifn,  Sulphitbet 
OF  IBON,  Sulphide  of  i.,  PHOTOSiTLPniDE 
OF  I. ;  Febei  sulphxtbetum  (Ph.  E.  &  D.), 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.  &  D.)  Expose  a  bar  of 
iron  to  a  full  white  heat,  and  instantly  apply  a 
Holid  mass  of  sulphur  to  it,  observing  to  let 
the  melted  product  fall  into  water ;  afterwards 
separate  the  sulphide  from  tho  sulphur,  dry, 
and  preserve  it  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Fn)in  sublimed  sulphur,  4  parts ;  iron  filings, 
7  parts;  mixed  together  and  heated  in  a 
common  fire,  till  the  mixture  begins  to  glow^, 
and  then  removing  the  crucible  from  the  heat, 
and  covering  it  up,  until  the  reaction  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  whole  has  iK'Como  cold. 

Hydratcd  ;   FeEBI  PBOTOSULPnUBETUM  HY- 

DBATiTM,  L.  By  adding  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sul])hide  or  of  potassium  sulphide  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  ferrous  suli)hate  made  with 
recently  distilled  or  1)oiled  water ;  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  recently  boiled  water,  squeezed 
in  a  linen  cloth,  and  preserved  in  the  pasty 
state,  under  water,  as  directed  under  ferric 
hydrate. 

Prop.t  Sfc.  Tho  sulphide  prepared  in  the 
dry  way  is  U  blnckish  brittle  substance, 
attracted  by  tho  magnet.  It  is  largely  used 
in  the  laboratory  as  a  soiu-ce  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  hydratcd  sulphide  is  a  block, 
insoluble  substance,  rapidly  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Prop)sed  by  Mialhe  as  an 
antidote  to  the  salts  of  arsenic,  antimony,  bis- 
muth, lead,  merciu-y,  silver,  and  tin,  and  to 
arsenious  acid ;  more  csiK^cially  to  white  ar- 
senic and  corrosive  sublimate.  A  gargle  con- 
taining a  little  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron,  will 
instantly  remove  the  metallic  taste  caused  by 
putting  a  little  corrosive  sublimate  into  the 
mouth.  (Mialhe.)  On  contact  with  the  latter 
substance,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  ferrous 
chloride  and  mercurous  sulphid(»,  ti*'o  com- 
paratively inert  substances.  It  is  administered 
in  the  same  way  as  ferrous  hydrate.  Wlien 
taken  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  it  instantly  renders  it  in- 
nocuous ;  but  when  the  administnUion  is 
delayed  until  15  or  20  minutes  after  the  poiscm 
has  been  swallowed,  it  is  almost  useless. 

Ferrous  Tar'trate.  Si/n,  Febbi  tabtbas, 
Fsbbi  pbototabtbas,  L.  JPrep.  1.  From 
iron  filings,  2  parts;  tartaric  acid,  1  part; 
hot  water,  q.  s. ;  digest  together  until  reaction 
ceases,  agitate  the  liquid,  pour  off  the  turbid 
solution,  and  collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  pow- 
der, as  quickly  as  possible,  and  keep  it  out  of 
contact  with  the  air. 

Crystallised  potassium  tartrate,  132  parts ; 
ferrous  sulphate,  139  ports;  dissolve  each 
separately,  mix  the  solutions,  and  collect  th(»  pre- 
cipitate as  before.  A  nearly  insoluble  powder ; 
seldom  used. 

0b9»    By  disBolviug  tlie  coTTC%\Kiw^vvi^  \\^« 


drates  in  a  tdlatun  of  tnii 
the  former  in  slight  exes 
both  the  ferrous  and  ferric 
obtained. 
IBOV  ALVM.  See  Aix 
IBOHCEKEHr.  SeeC 
IBOK  FI'^LDrOS.  J^ 
(Ph.  L.  1836),  Febbi  u 
Febbi  scobs  (Ph.  D.).  T1 
preparing  iron  filings  for  n 
been  already  notio^ ;  the 
to  obtain  them  pure,  is  tc 
soft  iron  with  a  dean  f 
orders  them  to  be  forcibly 
mortar,  and  to  be  sepant 
dust  by  means  of  a  fine  i 
grosser  (mrts  bj  means  of 
— Dose,  10  to  30  grs.,  in  m 
chalybeate;  in  la^^  dose 
vermifuge,  especially  for  ast 
thread-worm. 
ISDN  LIQIFOS.      Sy*. 

IBON,  DrSB'S  ACETATE  OF 

Tab  IBON  L.;  Febbi  ac 
This  article,  so  extensively 
a  crude  mixed  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  i 
one  or  other  of  the  f  ollowin 

1.  Old  scraps  of  iron  (h( 
plate,  &c.)  are  left  in  a  ca 
acid,  occasional  agitation  I 
U\  until  a  sufficiently  stroi 
taine<l.  By  keeping  the  ad 
in  suitable  vessels  it  will 
with  the  iron  in  a  few  days, 
on  a  large  scale,  forty  day: 
quired  to  complete  the  proc 

2.  A  solution  of  pyroligni 
of  lime,  is  added  to  another 
as  long   as    a    precipitate 
repose,  the  clear  liquor  is  d< 

ISDN,  KEBUCED.  SyM. 
Feebum  bed  actum  (B.P.), 
Feb  Reduit,  F.  Prep.  This 
consists  of  metallic  iron  in  afi 
mixed  livith  a  variable  am* 
oxide  of  iron,  is  made  by  pa^ 
hydrogen  over  peroxide  of  u 
ness  in  a  gun-barrel. 
Prap.    A  grayish-black 

I  by  the  magnet,  and  exhibitio 
when  rubbed  with  firm  pre 
Rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  an 
be  preserved  from  the  air 
bottles.  It  dissolves  in  hydi 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  5( 
and  50  grains  of  iodide  of  p 
gested  with  them  in  a  smal 
heat,  should  leave  not  moi 
midissolved,  which  should  I 
ui  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses.     In  medicine,  it  is 
restore  tlie  candition  of  the  b 

.states  of  the  system.    The 


IRON  WIRfi-rVOBY. 


no  tMate,  and  onl;  a  xerj 
ed. — .Dow.  1  to  S  graina 
•in),  in  powder,  {nil,  i  ' 
itter. 

Ana.  FxssuM  ni  nu 
I,  Vkkbs  rocx  (Ph.  B.). 
D.X  L.  This  i*  the  <ml; 
rem  retwoed  ia  the  Ph.  L. 
pK>epat«tioiii  of  iron. 
I  ^lUkoiogji,  retentioD,  itop- 
b  of  the  urine. 

^y»-  Icbthkocouj,  L. 
r  iainglaM  are  olitained  from 
'  tfae  genm  Aeipatwr. 
n  Vae  great  gtnrgreon  being 
Mtcemrd.  It  i)  the  air-bag, 
r,  or  aoQnd,  dried  without 
lifm  than  opcaing,  folding, 
be  jncked  or  cot  idaglan  af 
of  Uie  lnmpa  of  itaple  iain- 
reda  by  women  and  children, 

ood  iainglau  is  the  pnrest 
Knrn.  Ita  quality  i>  dftcr- 
itcneaa,  abience  of  the  lemt 
■eadj  uid  almtwt  entire 
oatcr;  the  nlntion  forming 

aeentleaa,  >eaii-truuaparent, 
cold.  It  if  Bolulilc  in  weak 
slntion  ia  predpitated  by  al- 
eona  aolation  ii  not  precipi- 
€  tbe  commoD  atreueihe.  1 
^aaa  diaaoWed  \a  25  parts  of 
a  licb,  tremalaua  jelly.  It  is 
dnlterated.    See  Gglatin. 

Id  ehtnitlrg,  identity  of 
li  diasimilatity  of  proptrtiel. 
mda  ^aomerides)  are  sucb  as 
B  elenaeota  in  tbe  aame  pro- 
lieh  diSer  from  each  other  in 
aopertjei;  tfaos,  formate  of 
ita   of  metbyt  are  isomeric, 

the  aame  ultimate  compoai- 
Itiiiig  in  the  atrangemuut  of 

DL  Id  eiemUlri/,  the  quality 
i&a  diRerently  composed  of 
ne  oyatalline  form.     Isonior- 

■  an  foDud  to  be  closely  allitd 
i  Batoro  i  and  the  fact  of  two 
■iiw  in  the  aame  form  baa 
e  diacorery  of  othiT  [miuts  of 
FMn  them.  The  aluma,  for 
ttter  what  their  coiuponeiitx, 
I  eetabedra,  and  a  crystal  of 

■  if  tnnafeTTcd  to  a  solution  of 
rill  eontinac  to  increase  with 
'<tj  from  the  deposition  of  the 


I ;  melt,  add  of  Tonico 
I,  and  further  add,  of 

s  root  (in  powder),  1 


■■  Yowicuhva,  L.    In  ivrgery, 
llJoer  formed  ou  ai  ' 

NH  at  caustic  or  i. 
If  Ul*  inbodnciiig  an  isscr 
k  KmilgMliTe  or  ttimDlating 
rtib  hfair  dalr  amued  1>7  an 

**  / 


ISSUE  FEAfl.  Sun.  Vas  rso  FOKTicuLifi, 
L.  Those  of  tbo  shops  are  tbe  iiumatuM^  froit 
of  tho  orai^  tree  (obakob  bebkieb).  Tlicy 
arc  usually  amooth&i  in  a  lathe.  lasnc  pcaa 
are  ulao  '  turned'  from  orria  root.  Tlie  fol. 
lowing  compound  iune  peaa  arc  occnaionoUy 
employed : — 

1.  Orria  root  (in  powder)  and  Venice  tar- 
pontiue,  of  each,  1  partj  turmeric,  2  parts; 
bees*  wax,  3  par^;  melted  together  and  made 
into  pern  whilst  warm, 

2.  Bee*'  wai,  3  par 
turpentine,  1  part ;  n 
tunuBric,  2  parts;  oi 

part;  mil  well,  and  fon  _  ._ 

whilst  Harm.     More  irritating  thou  the  com- 

3.  (Dr.  Gray.)  Bees'  wax,  12  parts;  ver> 
digria  and  white  heUeborc,  of  each,  4  parts; 
orris  root,  3  parts  ;  cnntharides,  3  parta ; 
Venice  turpentine,  q.  a.  Uitd  to  open  issnes 
instead  of  caustic,  but  their  employment  te- 

IBSDE   PLASTERS.     See  PusTESS. 

ITCH.     ^».    YoiiKt,  SctncH  FiDDLsJ; 

Psoiu,  Scabies,  L. ;  Qalb,  Fr.    lapafholog;/, 

-.  cubraeouB  disease,  caused  by  a  minute  insect 

edging  nnder  the  skin,  and  readily  commu> 

licated  by  contact.     Thero  are  four  varieties 

of  itcb,  distinguished  by  nosologists  by  the 

names — leabiet  papsii/ormu,  or  rank  itch; — 

Koliet    Ir/iitjihalica,  or    watery   itch;   icabia 

pumlenta,  or  pocky  itch  ;  leabiet  cachtetica,  a 

necies    exhibiting    appearances    resembling 

ch    of   the   provioDS  varieties.    Our   space 

111  not  permit  more  than  a  general  notice  of 

e  common  sjmptoma,  and  the  mode  of  cure 

hich   is  equally  applicable    to    each  apccica, 

id  will  not  prove  injurious  to  other  ikiu 

dincascs  simulating  the  itch. 

miBon  itch  couaiata  of  an  emption  of 
vcaiclcs,  principally  between  the 
lingers,  bend  of  the  wrist,  &c.,  accompanied 
by  intense  itching  of  the  parts,  which  is  only 
aggmiated  by  scratcliing.  Tbe  usual  treat- 
is  repeated  applications  of  sulphnr-oint- 
(simple  or  compound),  welt  rubbed  in, 
ir  twice  a  day,  imtil  a  cure  is  effected; 
accompanying  ita  use  by  tbe  internal  cibi. 
bition  of  a  spoonful  or  more  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  mi  led  witb  treacleor  milk,  night  and 
morning.  Where  tbe  iiso  of  sulphur-ointment 
is  objectionable,  a  sulphur  bath,  or  u  lotion  or 
bath  of  lulpimrated  potash,  or  of  chloride 
of   limp,    may    bo   employed   instead.      See 

BATB,  LOIIOK   (Itch),  OlBTMHHT,    I'flOBUSIB, 

ic. 

rVOSY.  The  oswous  pori^ion  of  tbe  tuia 
and  teeth  of  the  male  elephant,  the  hippopota- 
mus, wild  boar,  &c.  That  of  the  narwhal  or 
K'ahorse  is  the  mont  esteemed,  on  account  of 
it»  superior  liardnesB,  toughness,  tronslaccncy, 
and  whitencw.  Tbo  dHsi  or  shavings  <iTOBr 
IiDBT,  ivoBV  siiAYiNOB)  of  the  tumer,  tonu  a 
Iieantifiil  siio  or  jelly  when  boiled  in  w&tor. 
VEQstASLE  JVDBX  is  the  bud  fttbWWIX  it  tW 
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IVORT  BLACK^JALAP. 


lecd  of  ^e  FhyteUph€u  maerocarpa,  one  of  the  |  timilir  manner  and  with  nm 

used  for  bone  and  soft  bru^ 
Obs.  Bone  for  omameiitid 
in  a  limilar  way  to  ifory,  \ 
owing  to  iti  inferior  Talne. 
ing  animalf  may  be  djed  \ 
with  their  food.    The  bonei 
may  thna  be  tinged  of  a  : 
houn.  and  of  a  deep  scarle 
bat  the  boues  of  adult  anl 
fortnight  to  acqmre  a  rate  c 
nearest  the  heart  become  t 
In  the  same  way  logwood  a 
wood  will  tinge  the  bonei 
purple.  (GKbson.) 
lYOBT  BLACK.    See  BLi 


Palm  family. 

Ivory  may  be  d^ed  or  stained  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  metlioda  employed  for  woollen,  after 
being  freed  from  dirt  and  grease ;  but  more 
quickly  as  follows : — 

1.  Black.  The  ivory,  well  washed  in  an 
alkaline  lye,  is  steeped  in  a  weak  neutral 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  light,  or  dried  and  dipped  into  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

2.  Blue.  Steep  it  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  wliich  has  been  nearly  neu- 
tralized with  salt  of  tartar,  or  in  a  solution  of 
soluble  Prussian  blue.  A  still  better  plan  is 
to  steep  it  in  the  dyer's  green  indigo-vat. 

3.  Bsowv.  As  for  black,  but  using  a 
weaker  solution  of  silver. 

4.  Gbeen.  Dissolve  verdigris  in  vinegar, 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein  for  a  short  time, 
observing  to  use  a  gloss  or  stoneware  vessel ; 
or,  in  a  solution  of  verdigris,  2  parts ;  and  sal 
ammouiact  1  partt  in  soft  water. 

6.  PuiiPLE.  Steep  it  in  a  weak  neutral  so- 
lution of  terchlorido  of  gold,  and  then  expose 
it  to  the  light. 

6.  KsD.  Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in 
liquor  of  ammonia,  then  immerse  the  pieces 
therein,  having  previously  soaked  tbem  for  a 
few  minutes  in  water  very  slightly  acidulated 
with  aquafortis. 

7.  Yellow,  a.  Steep  the  pieces  for  some 
hours  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  then  take 
them  out,  and  when  dry,  immerse  them  in  a 
solution  of  chromato  of  ])otassa. 

b.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in 
solution  of  ammonia  as  it  will  take  up,  then 
steep  the  piecos  therein  for  some  hours; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dry  them  in  a  warm 
place,  when  they  will  turn  yellow. 

Ivory  is  etchetl  or  engraved  by  covering  it  I  cioos.  It  appears  to  be  in 
with  an  etching  ground  or  wax,  and  emploj-ing  '■  action  Ix'tween  aloes  and  s 
oil  of  vitriol  as  the  etching  fluid.  ;  10  to  30  prs.,  in  powder ;  in 

Ivory  is  n»ndored  flexible  by  immersion  in  a  \  bral  a  flections,  dro^wits,  obst 
solution  of  pure  phosphoric  acid  (sp  gr.  1*13,)  i  tion,  worms,  &c.  Owing  tc 
until  it  lo8i»8,  or  partially  loses,  its  opacity,  perties,  its  use  is  contra-iuc 
when  it  is  wH.shcd  in  clean  cold  soft  water,  and  matory  affections  of  the  alin 
dried.  In  this  state  it  is  as  flexible  as  leather, 
but  gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to  dry  air. 
Imuiersion  in  hot  water,  however,  restores  its 
softness  and  pliancy.  According  to  Dr.  Ure, 
the  necks  of  some  descriptions  of  iifFA^'Ta' 
fee  VINO  BOTTLES  are  thus  made. 

Ivory  is  whitened  or  bleachcnl  by  robbing  it 
with  flncly  powdered  pumice-stone  and  water, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  whilst  still  moist, 
under  a  gloss  shade,  to  prevent  desiccation  and 
the  occurrence  of  fissures ;  observing  to  repeat 
the  produce  until  a  proper  effect  is  produced. 
Ivory  may  also  be  bleached  by  immersion  for  a 
short  time  in  water  holding  a  litUc  sulphurous 
acid,  chloriiie  of  lime,  or  chlorine,  in  solution ; 
or  by  exposure  in  the  moist  state  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  largely  diluted  with 
air. 


JAO'GEBT.    5y».  Palm 
brown  sugar  made  in  India, ' 
of  the  juice  of  several  apeci< 
following  are  the  principal 
product : — 

1.  Cocoa  JAOOEBY.  Froi 
Cocoa-nut  palm  (Coeo$  nueif 

2.  Malabab  jagoesy.  . 
tlie  Gummut  palm  (Soffueru 

3.  MySOUE   JAOOEBY.      F 

the  wild  Date-palm  {PAan 
galls,  yield  46  lbs. 

4.  PALMYBA  JAOOEBY. 

the  Palmyra  palm  {Borast\ 
6  pints  yield  1  lb. 

JA'LAP.  ^n.  Jalafa 
B.  P.  (Ph.  L.  &  D.)  CojrvoLVi 
(Ph.  E.),  L.  The  dried  tub 
gonium  pnrga^  I.  jalapa—^ 
powerful  stimulant  and  ( 
producing  copious  liquid  stot 
diciouslv  administered,  both 


after  surgical  operations  co; 
abdomen  and  jvelvis.  It  is 
tered  in  combination  with  si 
or  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  { 
curials,  as  the  case  may  indie 
is  very  generally  adulterated 

Bes'in  of  Jalap.    Stfn,  Kb 
Prep,    1.  (Ph.  E.)    See  Ex 

2.  (Nativelle.)  Jalap  rot 
boiling  water  for  24  hours,  a 
duced  to  thin  slices,  more  wi 
the  whole  boiled  for  10  mi 
sional  agitation  ;  the  liquid 
in  a  tincture  press,  and  the  fa 
ing  repeated  a  second  and  ' 
decoctions  by  evaporation  yi 
TRACT  OF  jalap);   the  ^ 


Ivory  is  wronght,  tnnicd,  a\idi«»\noTWi^\xiMioT  Vi  \s^\i'(v\fia«  «n&L^dDn.iS 


\^ 


JALAPIC  ACID-JAUS. 


preawd  oat,  and  the  boiling 
ol  and  KEpreasiou  i>  ivpeatcil 
nivoal  c-tiarCi'iil  ii  nddfil  to  the 
and,  after  thorough  ■glt^tlon, 
Iter^  i  the  liqiud  ii  now  fil- 
ing* pasaei  over,  the  mptrna- 
red  aB  the  fluid  rcain,  and  the 
•preadins  it  over  the  aurfiice 
mid  continuing  the  beat.  The 
ible  and  ncarlycolnnitouTesiD, 
rbit«  powder  rctewbling  Etarcb. 
}  of  pnro  irsin. 

Rndnoiu  eitiaet  or  jalap  is 
itifled  spirit,  tbo  tincture  tib- 
ial cbarc(»l,  and  after  nitration 

Lap  re<iiji  of  commerce  it  gene- 
4  with   Bcamnion;.  gnmgiiai 
Wlitn  in  a  state  ot'iiurity. 
in  emulsion  with  milk,  like  acai 


xcd  oils  and  ttirpcuti^e,  whilst 
aaini  arc  frcclj  nnlablc  in  tiiose 
■  alcoholic  solation,  ilropped  on  a 
■bent  while  pajH-T,  and  exposed 
of  nitron*  gas,  does  not  aniuire  n 
c  colour;  if  it  docs,  jraaiunim 
at.  S|  of  tbli  Bdultcmlion  may 
ted.  (Uobley)  It  it  insoluble  in 
taiacnm  resin,  common  resin,  and 
mxK  to ;  the  decantrd  ether  shonld 
falejcrntwhen  inixcd  with  wat 
poRite  nithoat  leaving  ony  n- 
bt«d  jalap  resin  placed  in  cold 
at  dissolve,  but  forms  asemi-flnidi 
DUB,  ai  if  it  liail  been  mt'lted. 
a  wateh-gUu  vritli  a  little  oil  of 
h  Erimton-coloured  solution  is  nb- 
;  nUeh,  in  a  few  lionra,  a  brovrn 
separates.  These  last  two  eha- 
liitingnisb  it  from  otbi'    ~ 


a  water  bath  until  rcdoecd  to  45  oi.,  or  it  lias 
acquired  the  ciinsistenee  of  a  pill-masK. 

Prop.,  .Je.  A  grayish- brow-n  mass,  solnhlo 
in  rectified  sjiirit.  Said  to  he  milder  in  its 
action  tlinn  the  resin  nlone. — -Ifoar.  5  to  16  o^. 

JALAFIC  ACID.  Si/a.  OnoHoi's  fbincifle 
OF  JALiP— Pcrfira.  Prep,  Add  an  alcoholio 
solntion  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a  simiUr  solntion 
of  jalap  refill,  collect  the  precipitate  (jala- 
patc  of  lead),  and  throir  dovrn  the  lead  by 
aicnns  of  sulphuretted  h  jdrogeii.  (See  AuBlN- 
rmc  Acid.)  A  brownish,  soft,  greasy  sub- 
itonee,  smcliinf;  strongly  of  julap,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  alkali,  and  lilightly  so  in  ether. 
I  resin  contains  about   isf  of  this  sub. 


JAI'APDf.  C«H„0,s.  Si/n.  JAiAPiSi. 
'  Jninp  resin  is  coininonlj  sold  under  this  name, 
;   but  pure  jalnpin  is  prepared  by  one  or  other 

■  of  tlie  folhiwiiig  fonuala.' : — 
I  Prep.  1.  The  lii|uid  Altered  from  the  juU- 
:  pate  of  lend  in  prepuing  julapie  acid  is  a  so- 
'  hition  i>F  aeetate  of  jalapiu,  wliicli,  after  iinjr 
I  trace  of  lead  is  removed,  by  adding  a  few  droiis 
1  of  dilute  sulpburie  aeid,  and  filtration,  yields 
I   the  whoh>  of  its  jnlaptn,  as  a  prccipitnte,  on 

0  addition  of  6  or  G  times  its  voinme  of 

itcF}  this  ii  rallected.  washed  with  a  littlo 

L   cold  distilled  water,  und  dried  by  exposora  to 

irrent  of  wcnn  dry  lur. 

.   (Hume.)     Cuarsely   powdered   Jalap   is 

,   digcitnl  ill  atroni;  acetic  acid  for   14  days, 

rapomte  withoat  leaving  any  re-    the  tincture  filtered,  ammonia  added  in  en- 

«&red  jalap  resin  placed  in  cold   cesg,  and  the   whole  ^tated  strongly ;  tbe 

'  ~  "i   mix  tare  is  then  filtered,  tlie  depoiut  washed 

.   in  cold  water,  rediesidved  in  acetic  acid,  re- 

'   precipitated  by  ammonia,  and   again  washed 

■  and  dricd- 
3.  (Kayscr.)     Pure  jalsp  resin.in powder,  is 

dicccstcd  for  some  time  in  boiling  ether,  by 
wbich  means  tbe  jolnpie  ocid  is  removed,  and 
:  or  well-tinned  copper  i  pure  jalapiu  remains  midisMlvcd. 
A  iloDc  be  nsed  in  tlio  above  pro- 1  Frop.,  ^-c.  A  transparent,  colourless,  Eccnt- 
xnlaet  with  copper  or  iron  turni  less,  insipid  resin,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
bck,  and  this  tingir  can  only  be  re-  insnlnble  in  ether.  It  is  tlie  active  purgative 
lelinolving  the  ruuin  in  idciihul,   principle  of  crude  jnlup  re 


B  (rf  mimal  cliarcoal,  and  Te-cvaim-       JASIAI'dHE.    %n.  JAMAiriHA.    A  pecu- 
liar  alknloid  obtmned  by  Hnttenschtnidt  from 
■  '    n  energcUc  catlinrtic.— 2taM,   the   bark  of  the  Cnbbage-treo   (Andira   in- 


See  Jalapi.v. 

hettttoas  Eeain   of.     Si/n.  Kesihx  j 

UTITU,  L,     A  suhstatirc  fm[ncntly  1 1 

^  resin  is  made  hv  tuning  n 

lav  tain  and  aeauimony  t< 

bn  it  hu  cooled  a  little,  but  still  |  to  u 

>  f^w  drops  of  liaisam  of  IVru  oi 

■nxtare  is  then  poured  into  sinal 

■tltaDrliii  mould?.    Its  effects  re- 1  ncss    and    tremblings 

Mrf  jalap  reun,  but  it  iDflnmej  less,  i  pargiits.     It  is  «aid  to  be  vi 

)  I      JAU£S'3  FOWDEE.    Sen  PowsKRa. 

^  d.    SytL.  Sato  jalapje,  SapoI      JAMS.   AV"-  Piieseutes.  Conserve*  of  fruit 

■  L    Pn^.  (Fli.   Bor.)    Ee^-in  oti  with  sugar, Vreparcdbyboilins-     IntheUMer 

tafc  tOKg,  of  each  1  part ;  recti-   respect  tliej  diffiT  from  the  conserves  of  tho 

I  taila,  or  q-  a.  to  dissolve  the  in-   apothecary. 

noMd  1^  a  gentle  bwt,-   solwe- 1     Prep,  'ilio  pulped  or  braised  fnut  is  boiled 

KMb  tbaialitmv  bj  tbe  heat  of  j  along  with  J  to  S  of  ita  weight  oE  \Qat  SS^s, 


Prep.  Tlie   aqueous   solntion   of   csbbftfrc- 

tc  Imrt,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

;d  evsponited. 

Prop.  Yellow  crystals  soluble  in  water  and, 

III  1  to  a  limited  cxtcut>  in  alcohol;    fnaibh>,  and 

}r  I  very  bitter   tusted.    It  foruts  s.ilts  with  tbe 

s,  which,  in  small  dosei,  produce  restless- 

'    "  I   larger   ones. 


■r^'n- 


mill  whili'1,  gnm^i'likiriii  (i*i)H]  and  (^itfii},  iiiul- 
liciTrk'H,  (Jrli'iiiii  jiliiiiis  r.ipjibi.'nUiih  ninlnlmw- 
K'rrii'ri.     Ki'il  nitrntitK  hi'i'  iiniiiiniiilj  lulili'd  lo 

JAPAB'.     S.V  V.\UMiii[.'iin.l '>.'-.'". 

JAPAH'IIIHO.  Tlu'  urt  ol'  vnvmiiK  |i»|>iT. 
wwhI,  iir  luclul,  with  a  craitiui;  ul  liunU  l>ril- 
lunit,  nud  dunililc  vuniiuli,  TIio  vaniuliM  iir 
liU)Ucni  riuploycil  fur  lliiii  ^mrpwc  iu  Ja|uii, 
tliina,  aud  tlw  ludUui  Atubipvlnp),  un>  rtiiin- 
ouii  Jniccx  dcriviil  fniiu  mriuui  tiw*  bvlou;:- 
iii|;  to  tlio  tiutiind  Drdi-r  .-fatiMnfimw ,  erpa- 
riiillj  Slaj/miiria  n>rfli>{ffn>i,  Iloliganui  Ivagi- 
Mia,  Stuwcai-iitti  AuaetrdiMm,  dihI  iiiHi-ii.-H  of 
JIhi  (Kihhm;])).  F»r  ntr,  tlio-  urc  i>uiitk'd  liy  a 
ili-rLt'tttiin]  iiid  itrniniiii;,  imil  wh.-  utU-nrHnlf 
mixed  witli  a  littlu  nil,  anil  H-ith  culuuriiig 
iimtler,  a*  n<ijuim1.  In  tliii  cuantry  var- 
)iiii)i(«  of  itnibcr,  mjiluillmii,  ur  iv^kiI,  or  mix- 
luru>  uf  thfnl,]iaa«  niiilur  tho  Uftmrt  of  'JAFAS ' 

Uiul  'JiFAN  VAKKISH.' 

I'roe.  Tlic  surHivv  in  crjlourcil  or  imiiilcil  with 
ilcvii-ci,  tie.,  lis  duirnl,  nrat  i-oveiitl  with  a 
liitc'ily  truiinpnnMit  variiisli  (umlier  or  copull, 
thiiidriedit  alilghtcnipcniliiro  {13G"  t»  Kio' 


plain  iiurf:iccs  UKiiiiKUnm  varuiidi  ur  JHisui  ii  i 
wed,    i?cr  Vahmuiiiko. 

JAP0B1C  ACID.  C,.II„A-  Wbm  ratwlm 
is  (.'xiiiMiil  to  tliL>  iiir  ni  iiiiiiurt  villi  I'nDKtio 
alkidiri,  liluck  MilntiniiJi  (alkulino  jit)ioflat(M)  i 
arc  t'liruicd ;  n-itli  carlNinatiil  alknlic*,  rvd  w- 
lutiiins  (alkulinu  mbatc*};  llm  ui-iil  nf  tlioj 
fiinDLT  nuy  Iw  sKparated.  It  ii  a  blai-k  paw- 1 
iler,  iuwIuUa  iu  water,  mlnlik-  in  alkaliu,  iiul  j 
limsiiiitatifl  hy  aiiiis.  Hiiric  iicid  fonn*  nil 
insalubia  cnni]iininiU  with  tlic  rnrilis  mid  aunc  | 


woui  odonr ;  ii  aoUd  at  £ 
K-  Fahr.     it  fonuH  lulia  n 

l>f  Wlltl'll  gilHU'SS  RIIV  UTMCti 

JADISABOE.     IWj..  I'l 


,   IJ 


;.  i  i«»t 


li..il'.ii: 

imLTt  U'biU' '  .  .  _ 
litiati-n  to  n  fpitli.  aiid  (bf 
uf  2  Irainil*;  mix  wi-11,  iiu 
over  thtt  linr  until  Miffidei 
rin;;  ull  tUt>  limit;  laitly,  ii 
it  into  niunldit. 

JATO'SICE.  itan.  kTi 
TBOLrs,  L.  A  liisniM-  i'Iihi 
low  ctJuur  of  tlic  «yt»  unil 
uriui^,  niid  palu  ilvine  (.riLi-n 
to  iirisv  from  u  diMrdi-n-d  n 
(irisins.  'i'be  trdituicnt  nu 
niitmtloil  ul'  «a1ilii>  aiii-ni>ii 
(if  bluu-iiill,  f iillou'Cil  Ijjf  Colli 
Tlw  nction  uf  then.'  riiiiLil 
mcitud  1^  tiie  copionii  um  ol 
lavly  saline  water),  ami  ru 
air,  wliitt  juiuiLli-.  Wln-n  I 
liiiiig,  uii(idyni.'s  (oi 
(  hr  adiuiniAti'rcd. 
dantciTiini  diic 
tiiiie^  liiyf  till!  latii'iit  aji;'U  1 
wLicli  uTO  so. 

J£L'LT.  ,tj/ii.  Gelaiisj 
Tirry  loocely  npp'ii'd  to  v.-iriuii 
lire  liquid  ur  r(.-nii-li>iiiid  wl 
vuinc  (n'lntinau*  on  I'lvlin^. 

Jvllica  are  ralourvd  bj;  t 
nsnid  stains  naed  li,v  conft 
ri'iiilcreil  tmii»]iari4it  lif 
wtiito  of  c^, 

Al'mond  Jelly.  Sua.  (i 
iXTtnu,   L.    JVi-yi.     Fruiu 


I    combined    nith  lich   beef 

jS^n.  Pakasi;  Qblitina 
.  Cut  >  Fieach  roll  into  dicex, 
meb.  Eide,  aod  boil  in  water, 
ft  whole  forma  a  jelly,  adding 
inired  ;  (train,  and  odd  aagar, 
ts.  It  niBj  be  mada  with  broth 
likt  baa  been  ikimmcd,  inrtcad 
a>  the  last. 

^a.  SotTf-JBi^T.  Frombcotli 
lieh  the  &t  bus  been  skimmed, 

it  becotne*  gelatinoua  on  cool- 
vd*  of  iiiaglav  ore  i:ommonly 
jr  (Portable). 

dly.  Prep.  For  oacb  foot  take 
ta,  and  IhHI  to  one  half;  oool, 
,t,  and  agiiin  boil  for  3  or  3 
te  peel  of  a  Itmon  and  n  little 
t  from  the  fire,  itrain  throaf;li 
ru-TSATiox),  add  the  juice  of  a 
;Iaai  of  wine,  uid  wben  it  bag 
nt  it  into  gloMes  or  '  forms.' 
1  jelly  ii  required  to  be   very 

moat  be  treated  ai  foUoirs: — 
,  removed,  it  glioold  be  gently 
■noogli  to  melt  it,  neit  well 
«  white  of  an  egg  and  tbe  aea- 
■n  brought  to  a  boi!  for  a  miontc 
it  will  be  ready  for  Btraining, 
ca*  feet  should  not  be  boaglit 
bat  only  scalded.  Cows'  feet 
I  make  nearly  at  good  jelly  u 
ea'  feet,  and  are  muub  more  eeo- 

.  Jelly.  Sya.  Oelatixa  oaAci- 
■vp.  (Dr.  bigmoad.)  Boil  Ceylon 
tria  lickmoiilet),  i  oz.  in  wnter, 
>  minutes,  or  till  the  liquid  jellies 
tnun  and  flaroiir.     Very  uutrt- 

id  phthisis. 

im  Jelly.    Si/a.  Gelaiina  bel- 

.D.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Corsicau 
tiria  mitttimlAoeoHon),  1  oz.; 
baQ  1  hoBT,  and  strain  8  0,  oz.  i 
(  uinglau  (previously  soaked  in 
:).  1  dr.;  »efincd  sugar,  'i  oz.; 
wioe-glasifal.     Vermifuge,    tsee 

'.  Under  this  head  we  include 
nde  from  the  juices  of  R'uits. 
tttnined  juice  mixed  witli  S  to  ^ 
rsGned  aegar,  nnljl  it '  jellies'  on 
tiing  to  carefolly  remove  the 
iMi.  The  process  should  be  con- 
pntle  heat,  and  it  is  pret'crjble 
tie  logar  nutil  the  juice  is  some 
nted,  as  by  lengtbcnt'd  boiling  tlit 
t  sugar  I*  injnreil. 
s  *T0  sold  in  pots  or  glasses,  liki 
JHwand  Jroit  jellies  arc  rel'iige 
ittni  Hkj  are,  however,  mostly 
rJiihw.  Mpecially  during  fevers 
mmt,    Tbepriucipal  fruit  jelli 


Cornelian  or  Kentlsli  cherries), cfbsakt  (black, 

white,  lied  red),  kldehbebbv,  ooosedebuy, 
VJ.VU,  QuiNCB,  EABPBBHBr.  Sco  Lbxon  and 
Obanob  Jelly. 

GT»"vy  Jelly.    By  evaporating  meat  graviea. 

Hartalioni  Jelly.  Si/ii.  Gblatina  cosnc 
CEBVi,  L.  rnp.  (P.  Cod,)  Hartshorn  sbav. 
ings,  8  oz. ;  n-aah  it  in  water,  then  boil  in  clean 
water,  3  pints,  till  reduccxl  to  one  half;  strain, 
press,  add  of  sugar,  4-  oz.,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with 

,ttlo  cold  water;  mU  weU,  clarify  by  heat, 

iliomto  till  it  jellies  on  cooling,  then  add 
the  peel  o(  the  lemoQ,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place. 
It  may  be. flavoured  with  ivine,  spices,  &c. 
Very  nutritious. 

Iceland  Hobs  Jelly.  Sifit.  Oelatiha  li- 
CHESIS,  L.  Frrp.  (P.  Cod.)  Icehind  moss, 
2  oz. ;  soak  for  1  or  2  days  in  cold  water,  then 
boil  for  1  hour  in  water,  q.  s.  to  yield  a  strong 
strain,  decant  the  clear  after  repose, 
apply  beat,  and  tlissolve  therein  of  isinglass, 
1  dr. ;  evaporate  the  whole  to  a  proper  con- 
sietencc,  put  it  into  pots,  and  set  them  in  a 
cool  place.  Nutritious.  Recommended  in 
phthisis.  The  jelly  of  Iceland  moss  and  cin- 
chona (OKI^IJSi  LlCHBNla    CDH  CIHCUOHA — 

p.  Cod.)  is  made  by  adding  to  the  above,  syrup 
of  cinchona,  6  6,  ox, 

r'rlth  Hou  Jelly.  Sgn.  Gelatiha  chok- 
DBI,  L.  Prep.  From  Irish orcBrragcen  moss. 
Sec  Decoctiom. 

r'alnglasa    Jelly,      Sya.    ConrECTiOKBSs' 

ILLY;     GeLATINA  ICHTUIOCOLLS,  L.       iVep. 

rom  isinglass  dissolved  in  water  by  boiling, 
id  evaporated  till  it  'jellies'  on  cooling, 
adding  flavouring,  as  desired.  1}  oz.  of  good 
isingUss  makes  fully  a  pint  of  very  strong  jelly. 
See  Blancuakoe,  IsuaLABB,  Caites'-feet 
Jbllt,  ic. 

Lem'on  Jelly.  From  isinglass,  2  oz. ;  water, 
1  quart ;  boil,  add  of  sugar,  1  lb.,  clarity,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  add  the  juice  of  5  lemons, 
and  the  grated  yellow  rinds  of  2  oranges  and  of 
S  lemons;  mix  well,  strain  oS  the  peel,  and 
put  it  into  glosses. 

ITo'yean  Jelly.  As  PVKcn  jbixt,  bat 
strongly  flavoured  with  hitter  almonds. 

Or'angs  Jelly.  From  orange  juice,  1  pint; 
let  it  stand  over  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  3 
or.ioC  the  omngi'B  for  a  few  hours,  then  strain, 
and  odil,  of  loal  sugar,  i  111.,  or  more,  isinglass, 
4  oz.,  disiolvcil  in  wofer,  1  pint ;  mix,  and  put 
it  iuto  glasses  before  it  cools. 

Punch  Jelly.  From  isingtosg,  2  oz.;  sugar, 
Ij  lb-!  watrr,  1  pint;  dissolve,  add  of  lemon 
juice,  i  pint ;  the  peels  of  2  lemons  and  of  2 
in-iniges ;  rum  and  bmiidy,  of  each,  J  pint ; 
keep  it  in  a  euvered  vessel  until  cold,  then 
liquefy  it  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  strain,  and 
IKiur  it  into  maulds.  A  ptcasunt  and  decep- 
tive way  of  snullon'iDg  alcohol. 

Kice  Jelly.     .Sga.   Ckkjie  de  biz.    Prom 

rice  lwUi;d  in  ivntcr,  sweetened,  and  (luvoared. 

u  iruit  jtijitd       Sa'g'D  Jelly.    J'rep.  Soak  sago  in  cold  water 

(Aom  either  jfot  1  hoar,  straiu,  nud  boil  in  fKCh  tab,  v«,tel 
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JESUITS  BABE-KALEIDOSCOPE. 


medicine.  The  word  comei  1 
Frcncli,  fVom  a  Feruan  cxprena 
nifies  *8Wi'et  drink.'  A  jidem 
Continental  writers,  in  a  dzuk  of] 
generally  composed  of  diitilkd 
sionp,  and  ajiwp^  to  which  niiicili 
arc  BometimeB  added;  '*hatnewi 
oily  snbstonccfl,  which  coald  iaie 
transparency."  In  En^and,  Ibe 
pharmacy  urc  now  daa^  nnder 
JU'^tflPEB    BEBSIES.     %i 

BAOC£,    J.  OOMMU^riB  BACCX  (P 

PEBU8  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The  fruit  of 
communis,  or  common  juniper tre 
Ph.  L.  &  D.  hoth  the  tops  and  1 

PEBI  FBUCTTB  ET  CXCVVISAr-} 
JUNIFBRUS — BACC.C,  CACnCI5A— 

were  ordered.  The  herriei  are  i 
diuretic,  and  have  been  long  cmp] 


until  it  ])ecomPR  transparent ;  then  add  wine, 
sugar,  clejir  hrotb.  milk,  or  spiccg,  to  flavour. 
1  oz.  of  sugar  mjiko*  u  pint  of  good  jelly. 

Tapio'ca  Jdly.  As  the  hist  but  using 
tapi(xrii  iu  lion  of  sago. 

JES'UIT'S  BABK.    See  CiKCnoxA. 

JESUIT'S  DBOPS.  See  Dbops  and  Tinc- 
ture. 

JESUIT'S  POWDEB.    Powdered    cinchona 

bnrk. 

JET.  A  variety  of  mineral  bituminous 
fiirbou,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
}X)lish. 

JEW1BLS.  See  DlAM0yD,EMEKALD,GEM8,&C. 

JEWELEY.  The  gold  in  articles  of  jew- 
elry, whether  Folid  or  plated,  which  are  not 
iuteudcd  to  be  exposed  to  very  rough  usage, 
is  generally  *  coloured,*  as  it  is  called  in  the 
trade.    This  is  done  as  follows : — 

1.  (Red  oojjj  coloxtb.)  The  article,  after  j  sies,  either  alone  or  combined  ' 
being  coated  with  the  amalgam,  is  gently  |  and  squills.  The  tops  (snao 
hcatocl,  and,  whilst  hot,  is  covered  with  gilder's  .  been  highly  praised  in  scnrfv 
wax  ;  it  is  then  '  flamed*  over  a  wood  fire,  and  \  cutaneous  affections. — Doie  I  io 
strougly  heated,  during  which  time  it  is  kept  j  into  a  conserve  with  sugar,  or  io 
in  a  state  of  contiimal  motion,  to  equalise  the  !  infusion  or  tva. 

action  of  the  fire  on  the  surface.  When  all !  JUN'KET.  St/n,  D£T05gHi 
the  composition  has  burned  away,  the  pii^co  is  ;  CrKi>  JELLT.  From  warm  mil 
plungetl  into  water,  cleansed  with  the  *  scratch-  <  bowl,  and  then  turned  with  a  1 
brush*  and  vinegar,  and  then  washed  and  bur-  1  some  scalded  cream  and  snpir  ai 
nished.  To  bring  up  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  I  with  a  sprinkling  of  cinnamot 
the  ]>iece  is  sometimes  washed  with  a  strong  .  without  breaking  the  curd.  Aluel 
soluti(m  of  verdigris  in  vinegar,  next  giutly  I  holiday  folk  in  the  western  coi 
heated,  j>luuped  whilst  hot  into  water,  and  |  the  hot  weather  of  summer.  Sa 
then  washed,  first  in  vinegar,  or  water  soured  j  strangely,  a  little  brandy  finds 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  iu  pure  water;  it  is,  these  trifies. 
lastly,  burnished,  and  again  washed  and  dried. 

2.  (Oe-molu  colouk.)  This  is  given  by 
covering  the  parts  with  a  mixture  of  powdered 
hematite,  aluiu,  common  salt,  and  vinegar,  and 
applying  heat  until  the  coating  blackens,  when 
the  piece  is  j^lungwl  into  cohl  water,  rubbe<l 
with  a  bnish  dipjKHl  in  vinegar,  or  in  water 
strongly  soured  with  nitric  acid,  again  washed 
in  pure  water,  and  dried.  During  this  i)roccss, 
the  parts  not  to  bo  (hied  in  *  or-molu  colour* 
should  be  carefully  protected. 

TIio  frauds  practised  in  reference  to  the 
*  fineness*  of  the  metiil  used  in  jewelrj-,  is 
noticed  under  Gold  (Jeweller's).  See  also 
AssAYiya,  Diamond,  Gems,  GiLDi>'a  Liquob, 
Gilding  Wax.  &c. 

JEW'S  PITCH.    See  Asphaltum. 

JUICE     (Spanish).      Sec     Extbact     and 

LiQUOBICK. 

JU'JUBE.  A  fruit  resembling  a  small  plum, 
produced  by  various  species  of  Zhi/phux,  Com- 
bined with  sugar,  it  forms  the  ji'JUBE  paste 
of  the  shops,  when  genuine;  but  that  now 
almost  always  sold  under  the  name  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gum  and  sugar,  slightly  coloured  and 
flavoured. 

JU'LEP.  S^)u  JrLAP;  Julepum,  Julepus, 
JULAPIUM,  L.  A  term  usually  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  'MixxrBE';  but  according 
to  tho  best  authorities,  implying  a  medicine 


KALEIDOSCOPE.  St/n,  Yu>^ 
pleasing  philosoi)hical  toy  iuvi 
Dand  Brewster,  which  preik'nls 
series  of  symmetrical  changing 
formed  as  follows  : — Two  slips  of 
from  G  to  10  inches  long,  and  : 
inch  wide,  and  rather  narrowi 
than  the  other,  are  joined  togeth 
by  one  of  their  edgoi«,  by  means 
silk  or  cloth,  glued  en  their  bi 
then  placed  in  a  tube  of  tin  < 
blackened  inside,  and  a  little  1 
necessary  to  contaiu  them,  and 
means  of  small  ])ieces  of  cork,  w 
at  any  anjrle  to  each  other  th 
aliquot  part  of  -i  right  angles  (i 
&c.).  The  other  end  of  the  tube 
with  an  opaque  screen,  or  cover, 
a  small  eyehole  is  made  in  th 
the  other  end  is  fitted,  first  vt. 
common  glass,  and  at  the  distint 
of  an  inch,  with  a  plain  piece  of  el 
glass,  parallel  to  the  former; 
mediate  place  or  cell  arc  place<l  i 
form  the  images.  These  consis 
pieces  of  glass,  glass  beads,  or  any 
diaphanous  bo<lies,  sufficiently  s 
freely  in  the  cell,  and  to  assnme 
when  tho  tube  is  ihakon  or  ton 


H'iuch  is  m>od  as  a  vehicVe  tor  ot\vcT  ^oira^  ol\\^]^M  w^  \jt^5<Ql^c^  '^x«int!^«k>8 
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nd  ^nkinctrieil  ^ctitTet,  no  one 
1  be  exact);  nprodneed.  Thii 
Sj  constmctcd,  -ii  w  ver, 
at  thfl  aamo  Urns  lO  caiikble  of 
rnlmoBt  ineihauitible  fimd  of 
a  UiB  jonng',  tlut  wu  advUc  our 
id*  to  ti7  tlieir  haoda  at  its  cou- 
inj  oatumon  tube  of  tin  or  paste- 
I  im  i1.  and  stripi  of  glui  smoLed 
riQ  BXiiwer  for  minora. 
^  name  formerly  upplifd  to  u 
IhoEb  employed  formakiug  babilu. 
DCB  naed  u  ■  deugnaUon  for  tho 
ca,  uul  in  tbe  Qennon  ijnouym  for 

id  KalL  ^jM.  LmoK  IXD  EAU, 
OK.  A  commoD  propanttion  of 
IT  nuking  ■  pleaauDt  effervesciiip 
It  i>  lomutimea  incorrectly  atylvd 
pofaMh.*  Frtp.  1.  Carbo'nnte  of 
•itanc  acid,  of  cavK  5  oz. ;  lump 
. ;  all  in  the  itate  of  fine  powdor, 
Mt  dHed  by  ■  very  fcputle  heat, 
>  tEcj  arc  mixed  together,  flavoared 
ge  of  lemon,  1  dr.,  rublicd  tliri: 


„ir,^ 


1  corked  down  immedioti'ly. 
J  povdcied  white  lugar,  IG  Va», ; 
id,  H  lb.;  eaibounte  of  soda,  4  lbs. ; 
'  Ictnon,  loz. ;  a*  tho  last.  Kcep^ 
doacrt-ipoonful  of  cither  tlirown 
^bl  of  water  make^  a  ploaiaut  eflor- 
vngtit 

■.     [L.]     Potas-oium. 
lOS.    A  cosmeUc  lotion;  it  Tcsem- 
flutd'a  Lotion,'  bat  a  got  up  iu  n 
re  pleuing  style.    See  Lotiok. 

■.      SgK.    ChIMA  CLiT,   POBCEMIN 

wMte  cby.  derived  from  tlie  decoiu- 
f  tbe  fclipjr  of  gr*"'*'"-'  rotks.  The 
md  porcelain  works  of  this  country 
r  aopplied  witb  thiii  snbnt^icc  from 

tricti  of  it  which  occur  near  Si. 
irnwalL  Seo  Cliv. 
IMOB.  S^».  Cu'NOUOii.  A  eolour 
itaincd  from  crude  krcawte  by  dia 
itk  potaua.  It  bmU  at  3iK)°  Falir. 
liar  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in  nutcr 
J  Mlublo  iu  Bu  alkaline  solnUoii  of 

1818.  Syn.  CiTKiYiu,  Costa 
Terms  applied  to  a  class  of  cbumii 
which  the  decompuaitioiis,  uiid  tbe 
tion  of  tbe  elements  of  compouud 
ippsrontly  oioitoil  by  the  niura  pro- 
■r  contact  witli,  othor  bodiis,  whicli 
<maclve>  loffer  mch  a  cliange. 


StanGird,  by  carefully  collecting  and  com- 
pressing the  weed,  aiul  aftcmnnlg  submitting 
it  to  dry  distillation,  doiTbles  tliu  yield  of 
iodine  and  liroininc,  and  obtains  iu  oilditiun 
variona  valuable  bjdrocarbons.     Sue  BiBllLi 

JOSINB,    SODl,  £c. 

EEB'KXB.     SgH.      KBiuiEa-aiiAiKs,    Al- 

KEIUIE8  ;      GBAKUU    TlSCTOHlVlt,     L.        The 

dried  bodies  of  the  female  Cocrat  IHcii  of 
LiuQiEug,  a  small  insect  of  the  order  Sniiiptera, 
which  Hoarishes  on  the  Ilex  oak.  It  has  been 
UKd  as  a  red  and  scarlet  dye-stuff  ever  ainea 
the  time  of  Moses;  but  in  now  superseded  in 
this  cnintry  by  cochini-fll,  \vhicli  gives  colours 
of  much  trrenter  Ijrilllanrv. 

EEfi-BIES  HIIT'EIIAL.  Sga.  KEnuss 
MIKEBAI.E,  K,  UIKERAI.I9,  L.  An  amorpliODB 
tcrsulphido  of  antimony,  containing  a  imall 
admiiturv  of  tcroxido  of  aoimony  uud  sul- 
phuricie  of  potnasioui.  Prtp.  1.  In  TUE  utr- 
mD  WAY. — a.  (P.  Cod.)  Carbonate  of  aoda 
(cryst.),  12t*  parts  {-aj,  21  parts),  is  disBolved 
rater,  1:£SU  parts  (say  SIO  ixirt^),  contained 
I  cuit-iMD  pan;  tersulphide  of  antimony 
line  ]>owderJ,  G  parts  (say  1  part),  is  neit 
addcil,  and  tbu  whole  lioileit  (or  an  bour,  with 
constant  agitation  with  a  wooden  ipiitnla; 
tbe  boiling  liquid  is  then  filtered  into  a  heated 
eaitben  inn  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
very  liot  wator,  and  the  solatjou  is  allowed  to 
cool  OS  slowly  Ds  possible;  the  red  powder 
which  is  deposited  is  collected  on  a  cloth,  on 
which  it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
tbe  siiperilaoas  water  being  removed  by  pres- 
sure, the  powder  is  dried  by  n  gentle  hent, 
and  is,  lastly,  passed  throngh  a  fine  silk-game 
sieve,  and  preserved  from  light  and  air. 

b.  (Wholesale.)  From  bliick  sulpburidc  of 
antimony,  4  lb. ;  corlionatG  of  potnssia,  1  lb.  ; 
boil  in  water,  2  galls.,  fur  half  an  hour,  liltpr, 
&Cu  OS  before.  Tlie  uuilissolveil  portion  of 
sesijuijiilpburet  of  antimony  may  be  boiled 
aguin  scTcml  times  with  fresli  potassa  and 
water,  until  the  wliolu  is  disBolvtd.  Inferior 
to  the  1 


c.  (CLr;!ELL'B  KKBMKS.)  Frtrtn  tersulphido 
of  antiiniiny,  4|)art:i ;  crvstalUzed  carbonatcof 
soda,  90  parts;  wuter,  1000  parts;  bcnl,  kc,, 
aH  iu  1,  a,  and  dry  tho  i>owdei',  folded  up  iu 
paper,  at  ii  beat  not  I'xeeediiig  1)0'  Fahr. 

2.  Is  THE  SKY  IVAV.— «.  (P.  Cod.)  Car- 
iKinjite  of  |)utussa,  100  partri;  tvrsnlpbidc  of 
tiiitlmoDy,  60  ]<arts;  snlpliur,  3  piirts ;  mix, 
fuse  in  a  Hi^siau  Crucible,  pimr  the  melted 
mnn  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  when  c:jld  reduce 
it  to  powdiT  J  next  boil  it  in  water,  1000  iMirta, 
contained  in  an  iron  vessel,  filter  the  solution. 
Hie  alkaiine  ashes  obtained  by  ,  and  otherwise  proceed  as  before.  Frodiiet  i 
Biioiu  ipnle*  of  aea-wced,  formerly  l  large,  but  of  inferior  i^uality. 
d  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  b.  (Fownes.)  From  teraulphide  of  anU- 
Ttw  weeds  moit  valued  for  Uu-  mony,  5  parts ;  carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  3 
M  tbe  Aew  VMicKfanH,  Korfunii,  and  parti ;  water,  tlO  parts;  fuse,  &c.,  as  before. 
aMa^Lomiaari^titbotaanAiligiiata.   Nearlr  c([ind  to  1,  ei. 

-    ■    ro  of  kelp,  Ukc  I     p.  (BeracUua.)    Carbonate  of  potawa  (pure), 
iwt  tbandoned,  1 3  ytarts;    tersulplndu  of  antiniouj,  8  v>^> 
Mr.  E.C.  C.j  water,  ij.  «.     Itcsumblca  the  IbH. 
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KETCHUP. 


Prop,,  <Jr.  Au  odourless,  tasteless  powder, 
iusolublu  ill  both  water  and  nlcoliol,  and,  when 
]mre  and  ctirtifully  prepared,  entirely  soluble 
in  hydrosulpliate  of  amiuoniu.  As  prepared 
by  the  formula)  1,  a,  and  1,  c,  it  is  a  very  dark 
crimson  |>owdor,  of  u  velvety  smoothness ;  but 
that  from  the  other  formula*  has  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  more  or  less  deep.  The  secret  of 
preparing  this  compound  of  a  fine  and  velvety 
(Quality,  like  that  imported  from  the  Conti- 
nent, consists  simply  in  filtering  the  solution 
whilst  boiling  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
very  slowly,  by  placing  the  vessel  in  an  appro- 
priate situation  for  that  purjioso.  Another 
important  i>oint,  according  to  Rose,  is  to  em- 
))Ioy  sufficient  alkali  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
teroxide  of  antimony  in  solution  as  the  liquid 
cools,  instead  of  allowing  a  part  of  it  to  be 
deposited  with  the  kcrmes.  This  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  superior  quality  and  mildness  of  that 
pre]>ared  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
French  Codex.  The  liquor  decanted  from  the 
'kermes  mineral'  yiclils  the  golden  sulphide 
of  antimony  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  for 
which  purpose  the  acetic  b  generally  employed. 

Dow.  i  gr.  to  3  or  4  g^s.,  as  a  diaphoretic, 
cathartic,  or  emetic.  It  occupies  in  foreign 
])racticc  the  place  of  our  Juuioh^s  Powder, 

KETCHTJP.  Sifn.  Catchup,  Catsup,  Katch- 
rp.  The  juice  of  certain  vegetables  strongly 
suited  and  spiced,  so  as  to  be  used  us  sauce ; 
or  a  simple  sauce  inude  without  the  natural 
juice  OS  a  substitute  for  the  true  ket(.'hup. 
The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  : — 

Camp  Ketchup.  Prep,  Take  of  good  old 
beer,  2  quarts ;  white  wine,  1  quart ;  anchovicH, 
4oz. ;  mix,  heat  it  to  the  boiling-point,  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  and  add  of  peeled  shalots, 
3  oz.;  mace,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  black  pep])jr, 
of  each,  bruised,  ^  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days, 
with  frequent  agitation,  then  allow  it  to  settle, 
and  decant  and  bottle  the  clear  portion. 

Cu'cumber  Ketchup.  Prep,  From  ripe  cu- 
cumbers, in  the  same  way  as  mushroom  ketchup. 
Very  luscious.  Mixed  with  cream,  or  melted 
butter,  it  forms  an  excellent  wliite  sauce  for 
fowls,  &c. 

Marine'  Ketchup.  Prep,  Take  of  strong  old 
beer,  1  gall. ;  anchovies,  1^  lb. ;  peeled  shalots 
(crushed),  1  lb. ;  bruisetl  mace,  mustard  seed, 
and  cloves,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  bruised  pepx)er  and 
ginger,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  mushroom  ketchup  and 
vinegar,  of  each,  1  quart ;  heat  the  mixture  to 
the  boiling-point,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  ma- 
cerate for  14  days,  frequently  shaking;  then 
strain  through  tlannel,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 
Exc4>lleut  with  anything;  like  the  last,  it 
makes  gooil  white  sauce,  and  keeps  well. 

Mnsh'room  Ketchup.  Prep.  1.  Sprinkle 
mushroom  iiaps,  gatliereil  in  ^September,  with 
common  salt,  stir  them  occasionally  for  2  or  3 
days,  then  lightly  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and 
add  to  each  gallon,  cloves  and  mustard  seed, 
of  each,  bruised,  i  oz. ;  allspice,  black  pepper, 
and  ginger,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  gently  heut 


for  14  days,  and  decant  or  ttttta. 
exhibit  any  iodicutioiu  of  chiB| 
weeks,  bring  it  again  to  the  b 
with  a  little  moro  spice,  and  a  ti 
more  salt. 

2.  Take  of  mnabroom  juiee^  \ 
mento,  2  oz.;  cloves^  black  pen 
seed,  and  ginger,  of  each.  bniiMi 
lib.,  (or  to  taste);  shalots,  8 
simmer  for  1  hoar  in  a  covered 
strain,  and  bottle. 

3.  Take  of    mushroom  jniee, 
bkck  pepper,  9  lb.;  allspice,  7 
51b.;  cloves,  1  lb.  (all  br^sed); 
gently  simmer  in  a  covered  tin 
hour. 

Oys'ter  Ketchup.  i>«Yp.  Pulp 
and  to  each  pint  add,  of  sberrr  v 
strong  old  ale,  1  pint ;  salt,  1  oz. ; 
bkck  pepper,  1  dr.;  simmer  vei] 
10  minutes,  strain,  cool,  bottle,  i 
bottle  add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  1 
keep  them  in  a  cool  situation.  Coc, 
UP  and  HUSBEL  KETOnrp  are  a 
same  way.  Used  to  flavour  sauce 
fish  arc  out  of  season;  excellent 
steak,  &C. 

Fon'tac  Ketehnp.    Prep,    Take 
of  elderberries  and  strong  vinegar 
pint;  anchovies,  i  lb.;  shalots  and 
to  tlavour ;  buil  for  5  minutes,  cool, 
bottle.     Used  to  moke  fish  saucei^. 

Toxna'to  Ketchup.  Prep.  Pro 
tomatoes  or  love  apples,  like  mushro^ 
except  that  a  little  very  strong  C 
is  commonly  addcil.  An  admirubl 
*  high '  or  rich  flavoured  vLinds. 

Wal'nut  Ketchup.  Prep,  1.  1 
expressed  juice  of  young  walnuts,  t« 
1  gal. ;  boil  10  miuut-cs,  tkim,  adc 
vies,  2  lbs. ;  shalots,  1  lb. ;  cloves  a 
each,  1  oz. ;  1  clove  of  garlic,  slio 
in  a  covered  vessel  for  15  minutes 
and  bottle,  adding  a  little  fresh  sp 
bottle,  and  salt,  q.  s.  Will  keep 
cool  place  for  20  years. 

2.  Take  of  green  walnut  shells 
salt,  5  lbs. ;  mix  and  l)cat  together 
press  out  the  liquor,  and  to  everj- 
of  allspice,  4  oz. ;  ginger,  3  oz. ; 
cloves,  of  each,  2  oz^ ;  all  brui»«cd ; 
half  an  hour,  and  set  aside  in  a  c 
and  in  a  cool  situation  until  sufficii 

3.  Take  of  walnut  juice,  1  goL  j 
quart ;  British  anclio\icsi  (sprats), 
pimento,  3  oz.;  ginger,  x  oz.;  Ion, 
oz. ;  cloves,  1  oz. ;  shalotiS  2  ox. 
bottle,  as  before. 

4.  From  the  juice  of  walnut  shell 
salt,  1  bushel ;  allspice  and  shaloi 
6  lbs.;  ginger,  garlic,  and  horse 
each,  3  lbs. ;  essence  of  Buchoviei^ ; 
before. 

Wine  Ketchup.    Prep.    Tkke  of 


and  ginger,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  gently  heut  I  or  v^-Hwxt  ketchup,  1  quart;  chop; 
totheboi]lDg-poiDtmacoveTcdvcwe\,m\xcv2t^\ft\N\^t\>>^.'',  "21;^  ^£qa^\a-«  «Raa^\i 


KIBES— KffiCaLDfS  LIQUID. 

q.   ^ ;  ■iminer  f 
rfwbite  and  red        .,  ,  _ 

te  fur  1  wc«k,  Btrniii,  nnd  battle,  f  Kiiiutv  uf  liln>-  is  obtuiiicii  ttwa  un  iiriiliiliitiil 
tmarkm.  In  preparing  tlic  above  !  iuluaiuu  of  cindiunR  bark,  liv  iiildin;^  un  iinss 
la  of  Riazpd  MitbcnwarG,orib>nG-  of  liiui\  Kltcnog,  vvuiioratin^  tu  n  Kyru]),  iiiid 
■tinned  roppcr  pant,  ibould  vioac  '  aettinj;  tbi-  liynid  uaidu  to  crystiilliK'.  Tlicru 
Btaln  tliom  irbilfCbc'mgbolli'it  ur: '^ry'"'*  o"  puriKed  by  rudinKilviii);;  tlicjm, 
lit  and  vpgctabli;  jaicfa  rapidly  i  Invtiiiif  tlio  wluliou  witli  a  littlu  nuiiiiiil 
er,  and  render  tlie  ketrliup  piii-  ciiurraul,  uiid  cryitalliiiin^  thu  aalC  ai  hctun: 
Lhinp  in  tlie  iliappof  copper,  lend  'i'tic  liquid  from  wbich  tbu  bHrk-aiknloidi'  Imvu 
booltl  be  ullowcd  to  toucii  tbem  !  brc'U  pri.'i,'i]ntat(-dliybjdrate  of  limp  afFdrds  nil 
d  copper  ipoon  lefc  in  a  bottlo  uf  i  nlmoiil  iiiuiliaiirtiblu  supply  of  tbii  lolt.  Sue 
aotae  timo  irill  raidpr  iti  iiintvuts  '  Kikoxe. 

UnplenKLiit  ntiil  tven  dangtToua  I  KTBO.  Sga.  Oujiixixo;  Kiko(B.  P.,  Wi. 
&Bg.  colic,  null  diDirba'iU  hav«  re- 1  L.  K.  &  1>.)  Tlie  juico  Uowiiij;  fruiu  the  iu. 
tba  n«j;lect  of  this  prroiation.  |  ciacd  Imrk  of  thu  Ptenearp^  2lar*»puiM  nr 
ftc.  JlidiaD,  Imrduncd  iu  thu  xuii. — Dati:  10  to  'M 

The  Tnl^T    QEuuo   for  ulccntted   |irf<i  i"  iiowilvr;  ai  an  astrlufjiiiit  iu  riituiiiu 

I  lliuiTluiU,  &K. 

n.  !^».  Keve^L.  (Inana/omyOi  FacUtiooa  Kiuo,iiift  witb  iu  tW  ilinp',  i,; 
ra,u  almost  CTcry  oiic  kuowi,  nnt  I  iiimk- na  rollowH.— Li^n-ood,'m  lbs.;  turmi'util 
riMcn  wliicli  wm-tc  thu  urine,  nnd '  roiil,  lt>  11». ;  uiudder  root,  12  IU. ;  cihuuit  by 
nat  cbannolii  by  vhirli  the  effete  i  ewtiim  with  viatsi,  i[.  v.;  to  tbo  liijuor  odd  of 
I  natter  ia  reinovvd  from  the  blood,  eateehn,  16  Iba.  t  diuolve,  atnuii,  and  iruiio- 
nbiNt  to  various  alTertion!:,  both  rate  to  dryuen.  Proii.  Si  Vba.  KKtruct  uf 
md  otffanir,  chronic  anil  aciile,  of  \  ioiili"saiiy  i»  alxu  eumiiioiily  M)ld  for  kiiiu. 
■  an  imperfectly  imdentood,  and  EIBSCH'WASSEB  [vua  xer)  [Uor.].  Sgn. 
KcuscuLNiTAsdiiu.  A  spirlCuouH  li(|uor  (lu- 
tilUil  ill  Gemumy  and  Switiforland  fruui 
h^ur^^l  chorriva.  I'Vodi  tiio  radu  luuiiner  in 
wliich  it  is  obtained,  and  Ihnii  the  distillnlion 
of  the  rhuny-atuucH  (whk'h  contiiiu  pniunv 
■cid)  with  tlw  Uiiuor,  it  baa  IVcquciitly  a 
DaureoDH  toih',  and  U  frcqimitly  pmjionoiit. 
When  inupui'ly  made  and  nwuctutied,  it  ro- 
HCinbliti  noyau. 

SISB.  An  artilicial  grnphitc  occosioiinliy 
imiducvd  in  iron.imcltiugfuniacca.  ItuivuM 
ill  lirilliunt  Males,  and  is  auhi  to  jiov^'M  p(.'eu> 
liur  ellii'Ui'y  in  certain  furtns  uf  nua-iiiia  and 
cbluroiMa. 

KITCHlar,  The  late  Alexis  Sojer  let  .town 
a*  imu  uf  till'  LTyiuji  faidts  of  our  counlryiiieii, 
the  enjphjyiiiiiiit  of  un  apartment  fur  tla; 
kiti'heii  Hhiirb  i»  either  too  hiuuU  or  lueonve- 
nietitly  aitiiatt'il,  aiul  wliiuli.  iu  general,  U  not 
siitiic'ii'Utly  )>rovided  with  ■  kilehen  rvqnislti-s.' 
"  \3  a  wurkmaii  cannot  vrork  properly  iritliuut 
lliu  ruqniaiti!  toobi,  or  (be  painter  prodnrc  Iho 
{inijicr  ahoile  U'ilbout  the  oeccMoiy  colours,  m 
Uko  manner  daVM  every  person  witbiilic  ti> 
cconuniin'  lii«  food,  and  to  cook  it  properly,  re- 
•inire  the  pnipcrliirnitiirc  wlicrewithtoUoU." 
The  neifUi-C  uf  these  inatUTs.  whieli  is  wi 
^'Uenil.  i*,  nndoiiliti'dly,  a   uiidehievou-s  uud 

KHOX'a  FOW'DES.  Frep.  From  eouiinoii 
ACID.  HCjH„Oj.  Sv«.  Qrisic  salt,  .S]iiirtsi  ehloridenllime,  S  ]urt»;  uiix«l 
CBOiric  A(.-n>.  A  peculutr  dil>a^ll' :  lo^^ethiT.  An  rimici'  ol'  it  divJilved  iii  a 
ning  ia  the  cinchona  luirk-i,  in  I  tuiiiMerfiil  of  water  funiixheH  a  anliition 
'titta  auotMatcd  with  the  alkaloids,  j  urliieh  is  niiiiilar  lo  hubarraque's  disinfectini; 
■■  icadily  obtaiiwd  from  kinate  uf  |  Itiiiil. 

bautton  «f  dihit«  inlphuriu  luid;  |  KffiCHLIH'S  LlftOID.  Prrp.  ¥v«a  opper 
d  aoln&n  amporated  to  the  van- 1  filiLi^-K,  'JO  (.t^.  ;  li<iuor  of  ammuniu,  2  II.  ox. ; 
*  k  ■ynp,  gndaally  depoiitg  Vxrp:  J  disesliid  tuj.'ethcr  uutll  it  turns  of  a  fall  bhio 
wHIij  tbira  oftmrtarif  aeid.  ;  colour,  uuil  tilou  luixuil  wit\l  UvdrodlWlC  'Mvii 


.  (la  eooiery,')  Soytr  recommcndi 
be  drcMed  by  gently  broiling  them, 
frioiulj- ipUC  them,  "io  SB  nearly  to 
B,  leaving  the  fot  in  the  middk'," 
a  (knrcr  thraiij^h  tlicm,  that  they 
n  open."  After  being  mbbeil  with 
itter,  anil  loauncd  with  lalt  and 
bej  may  bo  Kervi'd  on  tosit.  or  with 
"  "  You  miy  bIm)  egg  and  Ijreud- 
m."  "  Fi™  minute*  suffice  for  a 
lamb'a  kiduey  of  coinmun  iiiu\" 
3n«  or  two  lamb'a  kidnej-s,  plainly 
1  aerred  up  with  the  pnvy  iu  tbeiii, 
g  with  a  littlu  dry-lua«t«l  bread, 
most  eiecllcrit  and  nppn>iiriate 
r  dinner  for  a  dyspeptic  or  coiivn- 

CUT.  Frrp.  Tellow  peel  of  1 
Dpntgar, l^ox.;  coldwater.lpint; 

10 hoiiDi,  and  strain.  Thcaddltinn 
Doutai  of  oranpe-tlower  water  i5  a 
rovcment.  Uicd  us  a  dilwnt  in 
■  acid  tiqnon  are  inndmissilJe.   See 


I'll 


KOOCHLA  NUT— EBEASOTi!. 


ilstillcd  water,  5  lbs. — Dose,  1  to  2 
&  daily ;  in  scroftila.  It  is  poison- 
!  doses. 

jA  nut.    See  Nux  Vomica. 

SS.    A  liqnor  prepared  by  the  Cal- 

srmenting  mare's  milk,  previously 

soar,  and  then  skimmed.    By  dis- 

yields  a  spirit  called  rack,  racky,  or 

lbs.  of  fermented  milk  yield  aboat 

)w  wines,  and  this,  by  rectification, 

i  pint  of  strong  alcohoL 

•.      Syn,  Cusso,  Kossp.    This  snb- 

10  dried  flowers  of  the  Brayera  an- 

,  an  Abyssinian  tree  which  grows  to 

of  about  20  feet,  and  belongs  to 

order  Rosacea.    It  is  one  of  the 

ive  remedies  known  for  both  va- 

upe-worm.    The  dose,  for  an  adult, 

drs.,  in  powder,  mixed  with  about 

;  of  warm  water,  and  allowed  to 

)r  15  or  20  minutes.    The  method 

for  its  successful  administration  is 

—The  patient  is  to  be  prepared  by 

or  a  laTcment,  and  the  use  of  a 

diet  the  day  before.     The  next 

isting,  a  little  lemon  juice  is  to  be 

or  a  portion  of  a  lemon  sucked, 

the  dose  of  kousso  (both  liquid  aud 

3  or  4  draughts,  at  short  intervals 

er,  each  of  which  is  to  be  washed 

cold  water  acidulated  with  lemon 

action  of  the  medicine  is  subse- 

motcd  by  drinking  weak  tea  with- 

milk  or  sugar,  or  water  flavoured 

juice  or  toasted  bread;  and  if  it 

>rate  in  the  course  of  3  or  4>  hours,  a 

or  oil  or  a  saline  purgative  is  taken. 

ur  of  kousso  is  rather  disagreeable 

:ing.     Its  operation  is  speedy  and 

)ut  at  the  same  time  it  is  apt  to 

large  doses,  great  prostration  of 

nd  other  severe  symptoms,  which 

administration  to  the  delicate  of 

or  during  pregnancy  or  aflections 

sr  viscera.    Care  should  be  taken 

base  it  in  powder,  as,  owing  to  its 

it  is  uniformly  adulterated.    The 

:ousso  of  the  shops  is,  in  general, 

re  than  the  root-bark  of  pomcgra- 

:cd  and  scented. 

)TE.  Syn.  Ceeasote,  Ceeosote, 
;  CBEASOTirM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.), 
[  (Ph.  E.),  L.  A  peculiar  substance, 
by  Beicheubach,  aud  so  named  on 
.ts  powerful  antiseptic  property.  It 
b  of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
is  the  preservative  principle  of  wood 
pyroligucous  acid, 
reasote  is  manufactured  from  wood- 
;h  it  is  sometimes  contained  to  the 
20J  to  35J,  and  from  crude  pyrolig- 
and  pyroxilic  oil. 

Dod.)  Wood-tar  is  distilled  in  a 
)n  retort  until  white  vapours  of 
)ear ;  the  heavy  oily  mattCT  which 
lower  layer  of  the  product  is  col- 


lected, washed  with  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort,  rejecting  the  first  portions,  which 
are  chiefly  eupion ;  the  distillate  is  treated  with 
a  solution  of  potassa  (sp.  gr.  1*12),  the  mixed, 
liquids  being  shaken  strongly  together ;  after 
it  is  settled,  the  layer  of  eupion  which  forms  is 
removed  from  the  surface,  and  the  potash- 
solution  of  kreasoto  exposed  to  the  air  until  it 
becomes  black ;  it  is  then  saturated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  watery  liquid  rejected,  and 
the  remainder  (consisting  of  crude  kreasote) 
submitted  to  distillation  in  glass;  the  treat- 
ment by  exposure,  potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distillation,  is  repeated  three  times  or  of  tener, 
until  the  combination  of  kreasote  and  potassa 
ceases  to  become  coloured  by  the  action  of  the 
air;  it  is,  lastly,  saturated  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  and  again  distilled,  rejecting 
the  first  portion  that  comes  over. 

2.  (M,  Simon.)  A  copper  still,  capable  of 
containing  80  Berlin  quarts,  is  filled  to  one 
third  with  the  oil  of  wood-tar,  and  heat  is 
applied ;  first,  the  more  volatile  matters  pass 
over ;  these  do  not  contain  kreasote,  and  are, 
therefore,  rejected;  but  when,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  temperature,  there  passes  over  a 
very  acid  liquid,  which  becomes  turbid,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  oil  separates  from  it  when 
mixed  with  water,  the  product  is  collected,  and 
the  distillation  continued  until  the  operator 
notices  a  squirting  in  the  still,  when  this  part 
of  the  process  is  complete;  the  distilled  pro- 
duct is  then  nearly  saturated  with  potassa, 
and  returned  to  the  still,  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  has  been  well  cleaned  out,  and  about  half 
filled  with  water,  and  the  distillation  is  recom- 
menced ;  at  first  an  oil  comes  over,  which  fioats 
on  water,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  eupion, 
and  is,  therefore,  rejected;  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  oil  begins  to  sink  in  the  water  which 
comes  over  with  it,  it  is  charged  with  kreasote, 
and  is  carefully  collected ;  the  distilling  aque- 
ous fluid  being  reintroduced,  from  time  to 
time,  into  the  still,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued so  long  as  any  oil  continues  to  come 
over  with  it ;  the  heavj'  oily  distillate  is  now 
agitated  with  liquor  of  potassa,  sp.  gr.  1'120; 
the  portion  which  remains  undissolved  is  eu- 
pion, and  is  skimmed  off;  the  potassa-solution 
of  kreasote  still,  however,  contains  a  consi- 
derable quatity  of  eupion,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  may  be  separated  by  dilution  and 
distillation  with  an  equal  quantity,  or  with  at 
least  Iths  of  its  volume  of  water,  fresh  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  any 
eupion  comes  over  with  the  distilled  liquor; 
when  this  has  ceased  to  pass  over,  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  the  still  in  quantity  exactly 
sufficient  to  saturate  |rd  only  of  the  potassa 
formerly  employed,  and  the  distillation  is 
again  renewed;  kreasote  now  distils  over,  the 
first  portions  of  which,  however,  still  contain 
eupion,  after  which  pure  kreasote  f<^WB ;  that 
is  to  say,  "  a  kreasote  which,  when  mixed  with 
6  or  8  times  its  quantity  of  a  adution  of  pure 
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potassa,  furnishes  a  mixture  which,  by  the  ad- 
ditiou  of  any  further  quantity  whatever  of 
water,  does  not  become  turbid."  The  combi- 
nation of  kreasote  remaininp^  in  the  still  is 
now  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  iu  slight  excess, 
and  the  distillation  renewed  ,the  water  coming 
over  with  it  being  from  time  to  time  returned 
into  the  still;  and  when  no  further  oil  passes 
over  with  the  water,  the  process  is  complete. 
The  kreasote  thus  obtained  is  redistilled  with 
the  water  which  has  passed  over  with  it,  whilst 
the  distilled  water,  as  before,  is  allowed  from  time 
to  time  to  run  back  into  the  stilL  The  kreasote 
thus  obtained  is  then  colourless;  but  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  so- 
lution, which  is  separated  by  distillation  in  a 
glass  retort.  The  water  distils  first,  and  then 
kreasote,  which,  after  cleaning  the  neck  of  the 
retort  from  the  water,  must  be  received  in 
another  dry  receiver.  If  the  kreasote  assumes 
a  red  colour  after  being  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  air,  it  must  be  re-distilled,  and  then  'it 
keeps  very  well.  Korne  found  that  tar  pre- 
pared from  turf  furnishes  much  more  kreasote 
than  that  from  fir-wood,  &c. 

3,  (Ure.)  In  operating  upon  pyroligneous 
acid,  if  we  dissolve  eifloresced  sulphate  of  soda 
in  it  to  saturation,  at  the  tempereture  of  267° 
Fahr.,  the  kreasote  separates,  and  floats  upon 
the  surface;  it  is  then  decanted,  and  left  in 
repose  for  some  days,  during  which  it  deposits 
a  fresh  portion  of  salt  and  vinegar ;  it  is  next 
saturated  whilst  hot  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  distilled  along  with  water ;  a  pale  yellow 
oily  liquid  passes  over,  which  is  rectified  with 
j)hosphoric  acid,  &c.,  like  the  crude  product  of 
kreasote  from  tar. 

Frop,  Kreasote  is  a  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  heavier  tban  water,  of  a  peculiar  un- 
pleasant, penetrating  odour,  resembling  that 
of  smoked  meat,  and  a  very  pungent  and 
caustic  taste ;  its  vapour  irritates  the  eyes ;  it 
boils  at  400  Fahr.,  and  is  still  fluid  at  —  16*6° 
Fahr. ;  it  produces  on  white  filter  paper  greasy 
spots,  which  disappear  if  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
212°  Fahr. ;  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  water,  and 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  spirit  of  wine, 
the  essential  and  fatty  oils,  acetic  acid,  naph- 
tha, disulphide  of  carbon,  ammonia,  and  po- 
tass ;  it  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
resins,  the  alkaloids,  indigo  blue,  several  salts 
(e8i>ecially  the  acetates  and  the  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  tin)  ;  reduces  the  nitrate  and  ace- 
tate of  silver;  is  rcsinified  by  clilorine,  and 
decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids.  The  aque- 
ous solution  is  neutral,  and  precipitates  solu- 
tions of  gum  and  the  whit«  of  eggs.  It  kin- 
dles with  difficultj',  and  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame.  When  quite  pure,  it  is  unaltered  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Sp.  gr.  1'071,  at  68°  Fahr. 
A  slip  of  deal  dipped  into  it»  and  afterwards  in 
bydroehlonc  add,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  air,  aoqnirefl  a  greenish-blue  colour.  It 
turns  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right, 
whereas  ci)rbotio  acid  does  not  affect  polansa* 
tioo. 


Var.  The  fluid  commonly  sold  in  the  shops 
for  kreasote,  is  a  mixture  of  kreasote,  pica- 
mar,  and  light  oil  of  tar;  in  many  cases 
it  is  little  else  than  impure  carbolic  acid, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  kreasote.  Pure  krea- 
sote is  perfectly  soluble  in  both  acetic  acid  and 
liquor  of  potassa;  shaken  with  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  water  in  a  narrow  test-tube,  not  more 
than  the  l-80th  part  disappears ;  otherwise  it 
contains  wat«r,  of  which  kreasote  is  able  to 
assume  1-lOth  without  becoming  turbid. — If  it 
can  bo  dissolved  completely  in  80  parts  by 
weight  of  water,  at  a  medium  temperature,  it 
then  forms  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid. — ^An  oily 
residue  floating  on  the  surface  betrays  the 
presence  of  other  foreign  products  (etjpion, 
eap:^omob,  fioamab),  which  are  obtained  at 
the  same  time  with  the  kreasote  during  the 
dry  distillation  of  organic  substances. 

Kreasote  is  "  devoid  of  colour,  has  a  pecu- 
liar  odour,  and  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  When 
it  is  dropped  on  bibulous  paper,  and  a  boiling 
heat  is  applied  for  a  short  time,  it  entirely  es- 
capes, leaving  no  transparent  stain."  (Ph.  L.) 
'*  Entirely  and  easily  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
of  acetic  aeid."  (Ph.  E.)  Sp.  gr.  1-046  (Ph. 
L.),  1066  (Ph.  £.  &  D,).  The  density  and 
boiling-point  of  absolutely  pure  kreasote  is 
given  above.  When  prescribed  in  pills  with 
oxide  of  silver,  the  mass  will  take  fire  unless 
the  oxide  be  first  mixed  with  liquorice  or  other 
powder.     (Squire.) 

TJses.  Kreasote  has  been  recommended  in 
several  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
respiration,  in  rheumatism,  gout,  torpid  ner- 
vous fever,  spasms,  diabetes,  tape-worm,  &c. ; 
but  its  use  has  not,  in  general,  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  pilK  emulsion,  or  an  ethereal  or  spi- 
rituous solution.  'Externally t  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  various  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin, 
sores  of  different  kinds,  mortifications,  scalds, 
burns,  wounds  (as  a  styptic),  caries  of  the 
teeth,  &c. ;  mostly  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous 
solution  (1  to  80) ;  or  mixed  with  lard  (5  drops 
to  1  dr.),  as  an  ointment ;  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit,  it  forms  a  useful  and  a  popular  remedy 
for  toothache  arising  from  decay  or  rottenness. 
In  the  arts,  kreasote  is  extensively  employed 
to  preserve  animal  substances,  either  by  wash- 
ing it  over  them,  or  by  immersing  them  in  its 
aqueous  solution.  A  few  drops  in  a  saucer,  or 
on  a  piece  of  spongy  paper,  if  placed  in  a 
larder,  will  effectually  drive  away  insects,  and 
make  the  meat  keep  several  days  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would.  A  small  quantity  added  to 
brine  or  vinegar  is  commonly  employed  to  im- 
part a  smoky  flavour  to  meat  and  fish,  and  its 
solution  in  acetic  acid  is  used  to  give  the  fla- 
vour of  whiskey  to  malt  spirit.  Sec  Cabbouo 
Acid. 

KEirATIHE.  C4H9N302'Aq.  8yn:  Crea- 
TIKE.  A  crystalliisable  sul)stance  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  animals. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Cbevreul,  but  has  re- 
cently been  carefully  studied  by  Liebig. 
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(Liebig.)  Lean  flesh  is  rednccd  to 
id  then  exhausted  with  snccessive 
9f  cold  water,  employing  pressure; 
1  liquid  is  heated  to  coagulate  the 
and  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
en  strained  through  a  cloth;  pure 
ter  is  next  added  as  long  as  a  pre- 
srnis,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  und  the 
gently  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
p ;  after  repose  for  some  days  in  a 
lation,  crystals  of  kreatine  are  de- 
thcse  ore  purified  by  rcdissolving 
water,  ogitating  the  solution  witli 
arcoal,  and  evaporating,  &c.,  so  that 
lay  form. 

{v.  Brilliant,  colourless,  prismatic 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
so  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the 
olution  is  neutral,  bitter  tasted,  and 
efles. 

"IiranB.  C^HyNaO.  This  substance 
imall  quantities,  both  in  the  juice  of 
in  conjunction  with  kreatine  in  urine. 
)roduced  by  the  action  of  the  stronger 
:reatine.  It  forms  colourless  prisma- 
s,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
las  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It 
ful  organic  base,  and  produces  crys- 
salts  with  the  acids. 
[C  ACID.  See  Cbenic  Aoid. 
ALIilNE.  The  name  originally  ap- 
rnverdorben  to  aniline. 
raSH'S  METAL.  Prep.  Take  of 
iron,  3  parts ;  beat  it  to  whiteness, 
P  antimony,  1  part;  Molucca  tin,  72 
X  under  charcoal,  and  cool.  Used  to 
und  other  metals  with  a  surface  of 
iliuhes  without  a  blue  tint,  is  hard, 
le  advantage  of  being  free  from  lead 
ic. 

'ZIKQ.  A  method  of  preserving 
cordage  from  decay,  lon^;  known  and 
but  patented  by  Mr.  Kyan,  a  few 
!e.  It  consists  in  immersing  the 
a  Folntion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1 
water,  60  or  60  parts,  either  under 
cssuro  or  the  contrary,  as  the  nr- 
the  case  or  the  dimensions  of  the 
crated  on    may  require.    See  Dby 

DL.  A  substance  obtained  from  coal- 
d  at  first  thought  to  be  an  indepcn- 
iple,  but  since  shown  to  bo  identical 

INK. 

BAQUE'S  FLUID.     Sec  Solution 

IDE  OP  Soda. 

lHUM.     Syn,  Ladanum.     An  odo- 

louA  substance  found  on  the  leaves 

3   of   the    Ctfsiut  creiieus,  a  plant 

a  the  island  of  Candia  and  in  Syria. 

mcrly  much  used  for  making  stimu- 

isterft.    The  following  compound  is 

.ed  for  it : — 

im,  Facti"tioii8.    Frep,  From  gnm 

in.  Venetian  turpentine,  and  sand,  of 


each  6  parts ;  Spanish  juice  and  gnm  arabic,  of 
each   (dissolved  in  a  little  water),  3  parts; 
Canada  balsam,  2  parts ;  ivory  black,  1  part ; 
balsam  of  Peru,  q,  s.  to  give  a  faint  odour. 
LABELS  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 

OILS,    BPIEITS,   WATEB,   BYHUP8,     and    DILX7TB 

ACIDS,  may  be  obtained  as  follows: — Lay  a 
coat  of  strained  white  of  egg  over  the  label  (an 
ordinary  paper  one),  and  immediately  put  the 
vessel  into  the  upper  portion  of  a  common 
steam -pan,  or  othewise  expose  it  to  a  gentle 
heat  till  the  albumen  coagulates  and  turns 
opaque,  then  take  It  out  and  dry  it  before 
the  fire,  or  in  an  oven,  at  a  white  heat  of  about 
212°  Fahr. ;  the  opaque  white  film  will  then 
become  hard  and  transparent.  The  labels  on 
bottles  containing  strong  acids  or  alkaline 
SOLUTIONS  should  be  either  etched  upon  the 
glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  be 
written  with  incorrodible  ink.  See  Etching 
and  Ink. 

LAB'ORATOEY.  Si/n,  Labobatobium,  L. 
A  place  fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  expe- 
rimental or  manufacturing  operations  in  che- 
mistry, pharmacy,  and  pyrotechny.  For  full 
information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  fitting 
up  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  specially  devoted  to  chemical  mani- 
pulation.^ Almost  any  well -lighted  spare  room 
may  be  fitted  up  as  a  small  laboratory  at  very 
little  expense.  Tlie  gas-furnaces  and  im- 
proved lamps  introduced  of  later  years  have  to 
a  certain  extent  rendered  chemists  independent 
of  brick  furnaces.  A  strong  working  bench, 
fitted  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  and 
having  gas-pipes  at  intervals  lor  attaching 
difi'orcnt  kinds  of  jets,  is  an  indispensable 
fixture.  A  close  cupboard  or  closet,  which  is 
connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  chimney  or  the 
external  air,  is  required  to  receive  vessels 
emitting  corrosive  or  evil-smelling  vapours ; 
the  door  of  this  closet  should  be  of  glass.  A 
sink,  with  a  copious  supply  of  water,  must  be 
at  hand,  for  wasliing  apparatus.  A  glass,  a 
stoneware  barrel,  with  a  tap  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, is  required  for  holding  distilled  water. 
Shelves,  8U})ports  for  apparatus,  and  drawers, 
should  be  provided  in  abundance.  The  fine 
balances  and  other  delicate  instruments  should 
bo  kept  in  a  separate  apartment.  With  regard 
to  apparatus,  we  may  state  that  the  articles 
most  frequently  required  in  a  laboratory  are 
the  gas  or  alcohol  lamps ;  iron  pans  for  sand 
bath  and  water  bath;  evaporating  dishes ;  pre- 
cipitating jars,  funnels,  and  wash-bottles;  re- 
torts, flasks,  and  test-tubes ;  mortars  aud 
pestles ;  retort-  and  filtering-stands ;  rat-tail 
and  triangfular  files,  and  glass  rod  and  tubing. 

The  principal  philosophical  •  instnimcnt- 
makers  sell  chests  or  cabinets  filled  with 
apparatus  and  chemicals,  under  the  name  of 
*  portable  labobatobies.'  Those  sold  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  by  Messrs.  Jackaon  and 

1  The  Utett  and  best  work  is  the  **  MmMta  ofCkemi- 
M<  .V«jiifN/«/tofi,"  bv  Greville  WUUaau.  Ikmifairs  fiuuoai 
work  on  the  same  sooiJect  has  long  ben  oat  of  print. 
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Townson  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  complete. 
Tliey  are  well  adapted  for  illustrating  all  the 
more  valuable  facts  of  chemical  science,  and 
performing  all  the  ordinary  operations  of 
qualitative  analysis. 

LAC.  ^n,  Laooa,  L.  a  resinous  substance 
combined  with  much  colouring  matter,  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  the  female  of  a  small 
insect,  called  the  Coccus  lacca  or  ficw,  upon 
the  young  branches  of  several  tropical  trees, 
especially  the  Ficuslndica,  Ficus  religiosa,  and 
Croton  lacciferum.  The  crude  resinous  exuda- 
tion constitutes  the  stiok-lao  of  commerce. 
Shsll-ulc  or  &HBLLAC  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing the  resin  into  thin  plates  after  being 
melted  and  strained.  Seed-lao  is  the  residue 
obtained  after  dissolving  out  most  of  the 
colouring;  matter  contained  in  the  resin. 

Shell*Tac  is  the  kind  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  The  palest  is  the  best,  and 
is  known  as  *  orange  lac'  The  darker  varieties 
— 'liver-coloured,'  'ruby,'  'garnet,'  &c. — re- 
spectively diminish  in  value  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  their  colour. 

Utes,  ^c,  Lac  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine ;  its  action,  if  any,  is  probably  that 
of  a  very  mild  diuretic.  It  is  now  chiefly  used 

in  DBNTIFBICES,  YASNI8HE8,  LACQXTEES,  and 
BEALDTG-WAX. 

Bleached  Lac.  Syn,  White  lac;  Lacca 
ALBA,  L.  By  dissolving  Iftc  in  a  boiling  lye 
of  pearlash  or  caustic  potassa,  filtering  and 
passing  chlorine  through  the  solution  until  all 
the  Iflc  is  precipitated ;  this  is  collected,  well 
washed  and  pulled  in  hot  water,  and,  finally, 
twisted  into  sticks,  and  thrown  into  cold  water 
to  harden.  Used  to  make  pale  varnishes  and 
the  more  delicate  coloured  sealing-wax. 

LAC  DYE.  Syn.  Lac,  Lac-lake,  Indl&n 
COCHINEAL.  A  colouring  substance  used  to 
dye  scarlet,  imported  from  India. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  out  the  colour  of  ground 
stick*lac  by  means  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
and  then  precipitating  it  along  with  alumina 
by  adding  a  solution  of  olum. 

Obs,  To  prepare  the  lac  for  dyeing,  it  is 
ground  and  mixed  with  diluted  '  lac  spirit,'  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  about  a  week. 
The  *  cloth '  is  first  mordanted  with  a  mixture 
of  tartar  and  *  lac  spirit,'  and  afterwards  kept 
near  the  boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in 
a  bath  formed  by  adding  a  proportion  of  the 
prepared  lac  dye  to  the  mixture  used  for  mor- 
danting. Lac  dye  is  only  applicable  to 
woollen  and  silk.  The  colours  it  yields  are 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  cochineal,  but 
less  brilliant. 

LAC  SPIBIT.    See  Tin  Mordants. 

LAC'QUEB.  A  solution  of  shell-lac  in 
alcohol,  tingled  with  saftron,  annotta,  aloes,  or 
othar  oolonring  substances.  It  is  applied  to 
wood  and  metals  to  impart  a  golden  colour. 
See  VABgiBH. 

LAOTAIOUiaai.    See  Casein. 

UdBfUXa^  ^n,  Lactas,  L.  A  salt  of 
kelie  ad4    The  hctates  are  characterised  by 


yielding  an  enormous  quantity  of  perfectly 
pure  carbonic  oxide  gas  when  heated  with  5  or 
6  parts  of  oil  of  vitrioL  Most  of  these  salts 
may  be  directly  formed  by  dissolving  the 
hydrate  or  carbonate  of  the  metal  in  the  dilute 
acid. 

LACTA'TIOV.  See  Intanct,  NuBsnra, 
&c. 

LACTIC  ACID.  HjCeHioOs.  ^.  kcn>  ov 
mile  ;  Acionc  LACTiCTTif,  L.  A  sour,  syrupy 
liquid,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  whey.  It  is 
also  found  in  some  other  axumal  fluids,  and  in 
several  vegetable  juices,  especially  in  that  of 
beet-root. 

Prep,  1.  Dissolve  lactate  of  barium  in 
water,  precipitate  the  barium  with  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid,  carefully  avoiding  excess,  and 
gently  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
or  until  it  acquires  the  density  1*215.  Lactate 
of  calcium  may  be  used  instead  of  lactate  of 
barium,  in  which  case  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
must  bo  employed  as  the  precipitant.  Pure. 
(See  No.  5.) 

2.  Milk  (skimmed  or  stale),  1  gal. ;  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium,  \  lb. ;  dissolve,  and  expose 
the  liquid  to  the  air  for  some  days,  mitil  it 
becomes  sour,  then  saturate  the  excess  of  acid 
with  some  more  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and 
again  expose  it  to  the  air ;  repeat  this  as  often 
as  the  liquid  becomes  sour;  next  heat  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  filter,  evaporate  to 
dryness  (or  nearly),  and  exhaust  the  residuum 
with  rectified  spirit ;  filter  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, which  contains  lactate  of  sodium,  add 
sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it  causes  a  precipitate 
to  form,  again  filter,  and  concentrate  the  dear 
liquid  by  evaporation. 

3.  (Boutron  and  Fremy.)  Milk,  3  or  4 
quarts ;  sugar  of  milk,  200  to  800  grs. ;  mix, 
and  expose  for  2  or  3  dtays  in  an  open  vessel  at 
70°  to  80°  Fahr.,  then  saturate  with  bicarbon- 
ate of  sodium,  ag^in  expose  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  saturate  with  more  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  of  milk  is  decomposed;  then 
coag^ate  the  casein  by  heat,  filter,  evaporate, 
extract  the  acid  lactate  of  sodium  by  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  '810,  and  decompose  it  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  again 
filter,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  as 
before. 

4.  (Schoele.)  Evaporate  sour  whey  to  ^th 
of  its  bulk,  saturate  with  slaked  lime,  filter, 
add  3  or  4  times  the  quantity  of  water,  cau- 
tiously precipitate  the  lime  with  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  filter,  and  gently  evaporate  to 
dryness  in  a  warm  bath ;  digest  the  residuum 
in  strong  rectified  spirit,  and  again  filter  and 
evaporate. 

5.  (Wackenroder.)  Sugar  of  lead,  25  parts  ; 
finely  powdered  chalk,  20  parts;  skimmed 
milk,  100  parts;  water,  200  parts;  digested 
together  at  about  76°  Fahr.  In  six  weeks  the 
cli^  will  be  (Ussolved;  the  whole  is  then 
heated,  but  not  to  boiUiig;  the  cheese  is 
strained  off,  pressed,  and  tl^A  ^te«KG^»^'^^^Ns^ 
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sd  by  albamen  and  evaporated,  to  let  the 
3  of  calcium  crystallise;  the  salt  is  rc- 
Uisod  and  decomposed^  either  by  snl- 
:  acid  or  by  the  exact  quantity  of  oxalic 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  mode 
sparing  lactic  acid. 
Wholesale.)— a.   Good  raw  cane-sugar, 

is  dissolved  in  milk  (skimmed  or  stale), 
I.,  and  cheese  (in  a  moist  or  putrescent 
,  i  lb.,  and  chalk,  4  lbs.,  previously 
1  to  a  cream  with  water,  1^  gal^  is  then 
;  the  mixture  is  next  exposed  in  a 
r  covered  jar,  at  a  temperature  of  80*'  to 
ihr.,  with  occasional  stirring,  for  2  or  3 
,  or  until  the  whole  is  converted  into  a 
olid  mass  of  crystals  of  lactate  of  calcium ; 

purified  either  by  draining  ofT  and  ex- 
ig  the  liquid  portion,  dissolving  the 
e  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
ystals ;  or  the  whole  is  put  into  a 
rare  vessel  and  heated  to  the  boiHng- 
by  which  the  casein  is  coagulated,  and 
ctate  of  calcium  is  dissolved;  the  solu- 
iltered  whilst  hot,  furnishes  the  salt  in 
Is  on  cooling;  these  crystals  are  sub- 
itly  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  filtered 
>n  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  as  before, 
"rom  cane-sugar,  4  parts ;  moist  cheese, 
;;  chalk,  3  parts;  water,  20  parts;  as 
it. 

Lactic  acid  prepared  by  any  of  the 
formula)  may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by 
in  with  water,  saturation  with  baryta, 
ation,  crystallisation,  re-solution  in 
and  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  sul- 

acid,  as  in  No.  1 ;  the  liquid  is,  lastly, 
filtered  and  evaporated.  Another  plan 
invert  the  acid  into  lactate  of  zinc,  by 
dition  of  commercial  zinc-white,  and  to 
)lvc  the  new  salt  in  water,  and  then  dc- 
se  the  solution  with  a  stream  of  sui- 
ted hydrogen.  In  all  cases  the  evapora- 
lould  be  conducted  at  a  very  gentle  heat, 
vhen  possible,  finished  over  sulphuric 
)r  in  vacuo.  For  particular  purposes, 
st  product  may  be  dissolved  in  ether, 
I,  and  the  ether  removed  by  a  very 

heat.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to 
3  the  solid  lactate  of  calcium  at  the 

period  from  the  fermenting  liquid,  as 
ise  it  will  gradually  redissolve  and  dis- 
,  and  on  examination  the  liquid  will  bo 
bo  consist  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  buty- 

calcium. 

0,  The  product  of  the  above  formulae 
ution  of  lactic  acid.  It  may  be  concen- 
in  vacuo  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol 
t  appears  as  a  syrupy  liouid  of  sp.  gr. 

soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
ing  the  usual  acid  properties,  and  form- 
ts  with  the  metals,  called  lactates. 
.  in  a  rijjbort  to  266^  Fahr.,  a  small  por- 
(tils  over,  and  the  residuum  on  cooling 
es  into  a  yellowish,  solid,  fusible  mass, 
itter,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
'cid,  which  has  I6st  half  (1  cquiv.) 


of  its  basic  water.  By  long  boiling  in  water, 
this  substance  is  reconverted  into  lactic  acid. 
Heated  to  480°  Fahr.,  it  suffers  decomposition, 
lactido  (the  anhydrous,  concrete,  or  subHmed 
lactic  acid  of  former  writers)  and  other  pro- 
ducts being  formed.  This  new  substance  may 
be  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper 
and  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  from  which 
it  separates  in  dazzling  white  crystals  on 
cooling.  By  solution  in  hot  water  and  evapo- 
ration  to  a  syrup,  it  furnishes  common  lactic 
acid. 

Uses.  Lactic  acid  has  been  given  in  dyspep- 
sia, goat,  phosphatic  urinary  deposits,  &c. 
From  its  being  one  of  the  natural  constituents 
of  the  gastric  juice,  and  from  its  power  of 
dissolving  a  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  calcium,  it  appeals  very  probable  that 
it  may  prove  beneficial  in  the  above  complaints. 
Dose,  1  to  6  grs. ;  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  or 
solution  in  sweetened  water. 

LACTIC  FEBMEirrA'TIOK.  The  peculiar 
change  by  which  saccharine  matter  is  con- 
verted into  lactic  acid.  Nitrogenous  sub- 
stances which  in  an  advanced  state  of  putre- 
factive change  act  as  alcohol-ferments  often 
possess,  at  certain  periods  of  their  decay,  the 
property  of  inducing  an  acid  fermentation  in 
sugar,  by  which  that  substance  is  changed  into 
lactic  acid.  Thus,  the  nitrogenized  matter  of 
malt,  when  suffered  to  putrefy  in  water  for  a 
few  days  only,  acquires  the  power  of  acidifying 
the  sugar  which  accompanies  it;  whilst  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  decomposition  it  con- 
verts, under  similar  circumstances,  the  sugar 
into  alcohol.  The  gluten  of  grain  behaves  in 
the  same  manner.  Wh^t  flour,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  left  for  four  or  five 
days  in  a  warm  situation,  becomes  a  true  lactic 
acid  ferment ;  but  if  left  a  day  or  two  longer, 
it  changes  its  character,  and  then  acts  like 
common  yeast,  occasioning  the  ordinary  pa- 
nary  or  vinous  fermentation.  Moist  animal 
membranes,  in  a  slightly  decaying  condition, 
often  act  energetically  in  developing  lactic 
acid.  The  rennet  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  furnishes  a  well-known  example 
of  this  class  of  substances. 

In  preparing  lactid  acid  from  milk,  the  acid 
formed,  after  a  time,  coagulates  and  renders 
insoluble  the  casein,  and  the  production  of 
the  acid  ceases.  By  carefully  neutralizing 
the  free  acid  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  casein 
becomes  soluble,  and,  resuming  its  activity, 
changes  a  fresh  quantity  of  sugar  into  lactic 
acid,  which  may  be  also  neutralized*  and  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions  of  this  pro- 
cess all  the  sugar  of  xnilk  present  may,  in 
time,  be  acidified.  This  is  the  ratioDale  of 
the  common  process  by  which  lactic  acid  is 
obtained.  Cane-sugar  probably  by  previously 
becoming  grape-sugar)  and  the  augir  of  milk 
both  yield  lactic  acid;  the  latter,  however, 
most  readily,  the  grape-sugar  having  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  alcoholio  fermentation. 
If  the  lactic  fermentation  be  «Uowed  to  pro- 
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ceed  too  far,  the  second  stage  of  ibo  process 
of  transmutation  commences,  hydrogen  gas  and 
carhonic  acid  gas  are  evolved,  and  the  hntyric 
fermentation,  by  which  oily  adds  are  formed, 
is  established. 

LAC^TIDE.    See  Laotio  Aoid. 

LACTDT.    See  Sugab  of  MHiE. 

LACTOMETER.  iSy».  Galactoxbteb.  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  qoality  of  milk. 
The  best  way  of  testing  milk  is  to  place  it  in  a 
long  graduated  tube  or  lactometer,  and  to  allow 
it  to  remain  until  all  the  cream  has  separated, 
then  to  decant  off  the  clear  whey,  and  to  take 
its  specific  gravity ;  the  result  of  the  two  ope- 
rations,  when  compared  with  the  known  quan- 
tity  of  cream  and  the  density  of  the  whey  of 
an  average  sample  of  milk,  gives  the  value  of 
the  sample  tested. 

A  little  instrument  called  a  '  milk  tester*  is 
sold  in  London  at  a  low  price.  It  is  essen- 
tially  a  hydrometer  which  sinks  to  a  g^ven 
mark  on  the  stem  in  pmre  water,  and  floate  at 
another  mark  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
in  pure  milk.  The  intermediate  space  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  water  (if  any)  employed 
to  adulterate  the  article.  As  the  sp.  gr.  of 
pure  milk  varies,  the  in^cations  of  the  '  tester' 
cannot  be  depended  on. 

LACrmCA.  (B.P.)  8yn,  Lbttxtcb.  The 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  the  wild  indigenous 
plant  LacUtea  Viro»a,  They  are  sedative, 
narcotic,  and  powefully  diuretic;  also  mildly 
laxative  and  diaphoretic  Given  in  dropsy  and 
visceral  obstructions.    See  Lettitoe,  Extbaot 

OF. 

LACTOSE.    See  Sugab  of  Mile. 

LACTUCA^'SiniK.  <^n.  Lettttce  opith, 
Thbidaoe;  Lactucabium  (Ph.  £.  ^  D.). 
The  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the  Laetuca 
taiiva  (common  garden  lettuce),  or  the  Lae- 
tuca viroaa  (strong  scented  wild  lettuce),  ob- 
teined,  by  incision,  from  the  flowering  stems, 
and  dried  in  the  air.  The  latter  species  yields 
by  far  the  greater  quantity.  M.  Amaud,  of 
Nancy,  adopts  the  following  method  of  pro- 
curing this  substence,  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  productive  and  simple  of  any  yet  pub- 
lished : — Before  the  development  of  the  lateral 
branches,  the  stems  of  twelve  plants  are  cut, 
one  after  another,  a  little  below  the  com- 
mencement of  these  branches;  returning  to 
the  flrst  one,  a  milky  exudation  is  found  on 
the  cut  portion,  and  on  that  which  remains 
fixed  in  the  earth;  this  milky  exudation  is 
adroitly  collected  with  the  end  of  the  finger 
(or  with  a  bone  knife),  which  is  afterwards 
scraped  on  the  edge  of  a  small  glass ;  the  same 
operation  is  performed  on  twelve  other  heads, 
and  so  on ;  on  the  third  day  it  is  repeated  on 
every  ^portion  of  the  plant  remidning  in  the 
gnmnd,  a  thin  slice  being  first  cut  off  the  top ; 
thii  is  done  every  day  until  the  root  is  reached. 
Ai  WOOD,  as  the  lactucarinm  is  collected,  it  coagu- 
lates j  the  harvest  of  each  day  is  divided  into 
•mall  pisoesv  which  are  placed  on  plates,  very 
mck  other,  but  without  touching,  and 


allowed  to  dry  for  two  days,  after  which  they 
are  set  aside  in  a  bottle.  In  this  way  15  or 
20  times  the  ordinary  product  is  obtained. 

Prop,,  ^e,  Lactucarium  is  anodyne,  hyp- 
notic, antispasmodic,  and  sedative,  allaying 
pain  and  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in 
which  opium  is  inadmissible,  and  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  advantage  in  chronic  rheuma* 
tism,  cholic  diarrhcea,  asthma,  and  troublesome 
cough  of  phthisis,  the  irritability  and  wateh* 
fulness  in  febrile  cUsorders,  &c. — Dote,  2  to 
5  grs. ;  made  into  pills,  lozenges,  or  ^cture. 

LACTU'Cnr.  iSy».  LAcrucnnTX,  L.  This 
is  the  active  principle  of  lactucarium,  and  is 
found  in  the  juice  of  several  species  of  lettuce. 

Prep,  Exhaust  lactucarium  with  hot  recti- 
fied spirit,  agitete  the  tincture^  with  a  little 
animal  charcoal,  filter,  add  a  little  milk  of 
lime,  and  evaporate  to  dryness;  digest  the 
residuum  in  hot  rectified  spirit^  filter,  and 
evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  crystala 
may  form. 

Prop,,  S(e,  A  nearly  colourless,  odourless, 
fusible,  neutral,  bitter  f substance ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether ;  but  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  possesses  feeble  basic 
properties.  Good  lactucarium  contains  foUy 
20}  of  this  substence. 

LAyABTUM.    See  Labdanttk. 

LAENIIEC'B  COITT&A-STIMUIiAirT.  See 
Dbaxtoht. 

LAKE.  Byn,  Lacoa,  L.  Animal  or  vegeteble 
colouring  matter,  precipiteted  in  combination 
with  oxide  of  tin  or  alumina;  usually  the 
latter.  The  term  was  formerly  restricted  to 
red  preparations  of  this  kind,  but  is  now  in- 
discriminately applied  to  all  compounds  of 
alumina  and  colouring  matter.  The  term 
'  LAKE,'  when  unqualified  by  an  adjective,  is, 
however,  understood  to  apply  exclusively  to 
that  prepared  from  cochineal. 

Prep,  Lakes  are  made — 1.  By  adding  a 
solution  of  alum,  either  alone  or  partly  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  .of  potassa,  to  a  filtered 
infusion  or  decoction  of  the  colouringsnbstance^ 
and  after  agitetion  precipiteting  tibe  mixture 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. — %  By 
precipiteting  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the 
colouring  substance  made  with  a  weak  alkaline 
lye»  by  adding  a  solution  of  alum.— 3.  By  agi- 
teting  recentiy  precipiteted  alumina  with  a 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  prepared  as 
before,  until  the  liquid  in  nearly  decoloured, 
or  the  alumina  acquires  a  sufficiently  dark 
tint.  The  first  method  is  usually  employed 
for  acidulous  solutions  of  colouring  matter,  or 
for  those  whose  tint  is  injured  by  alkalies; 
the  second,  for  those  that  are  brightened,  or  at 
least  nninjured,  by  alkalies;  the  third,  for 
those  colouring  matters  that  have  a  great 
affinity  for  gelatinous  alumina,  and  really 
combine  with  it  by  mere  agitetion.  By  atten- 
tion to  these  g^eral  rules,  lakes  may  be  pre- 
pared from  ahnost  all  animal  and  vegetable 
colouring  substances  that  yield  theic  ciqI<^>»  ^^ 


ai  k:.^  Be  n 'I'i'ti'    AJI    lli>-  aiioi':   arv    >-i!d  >■•   CABV^TAt!^-     r 
I  itifoil;  uv^'Iiji/    I'l.'iBt.'-' i;    .UKE,  fi  wl.Uli   tbi->-  &?<;   K:ia 

|ii|i  I'll.    lit  i:-A-       tain,  Qnaa.    ?Jvlo  In-  uiii<Dz  Kof  £i.J 
■t'ldinli!  jirirLiuiH.   y''ll>jw  hUi:   U'Tctlirr.    si-liluui    kL-j-t   b   ::e 

111  iti'iilh  i.f  lul'irir  j  (Ii'iiM,  lii'iiii'    m-iiCRilly  pTVicinJ    cit^c^^r.  - 

kI    ir.rlirjii  iif  iL<'    NMiiialjr  Ii.v  Uic  artist  idi  liit  paletto. 
lii'i^tliliaL   •''il'irir.         Ueo,  UC.     7'/v^.  llotl  frLtli  itifk-lflf  IB  a 
il  I'll   IIh'  vl-Ji'l,    >iiiliil.iim'ir  rurlwiuteof  (Oda,  HltprtbcmlDl'.i'U. 
..1'  Iririiir,  «ii  llir-    |ir<i*i|iilHl<>  witli  u  wJution  of  alum,  ami  pn>- 

■I i>:.    ■iiijiii  •rii    Ll tri  lu  Ij.'fi.n'.     A  tliic  ml. 

I  III  I  Ml  I iLliHl.       Uko,  U'chcD.    td-o  Ubceis. 

n  iiiiiiv.  Ilium.  lAt«,  Hnd'dcr.     Syli,     Lactarvbix.L.co- 
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LxnraiNA,  L.  Vrep.  1.  (Sir  H.  C.  Inglcfield.) 
Take  of  I>atch  grappe  or  crop  madder,  2  oz. ; 
tie  it  in  a  clotb,  beat  it  well  in  a  pint  of  water 
in  a  stone  mortar,  and  repeat  the  process  with 
fresh  water  (abont  6  pints)  until  it  ceases  to 
yield  colour;  next  boil  the  mixed  liquor  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  pour  it  into  a  large  basin,  and 
add  of  alum  1  oz.,  prcyiously  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  stir  well,  and  while 
stirring,  pour  in  gradually  of  a  strong  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  ('  oil  of  tartar'),  \\  oz. ; 
let  the  whole  stand  until  cold,  then  pour  ofP 
the  supernatant  yellow  liquor,  drain,  agitate 
the  residue  with  boiling  water,  1  quart  (in 
separate  portions),  decant,  drain,  and  dry. 
Froduct.  i  oz.  The  Society  of  Arts  voted 
their  gold  medal  to  the  author  of  the  above 
formula. 

2.  Add  a  little  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to 
a  decoction  of  madder,  to  throw  down  the 
brown  colouring  matter,  filter,  add  a  solution 
of  tin  or  alum,  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa,  and  otherwise 
proceed  as  before. 

3.  (Ure.)  Ground  madder,  2  lbs.;  water, 
1  gal.;  macerate  with  agitation  for  10  mi- 
nutes, strain  off  the  water,  and  press  the  re- 
mainder quite  dry ;  repeat  the  process  a  second 
and  a  third  time;  then  add  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  alnm,  ^  lb.,  dissolved  in  water,  8 
quarts ;  and  heat  in  a  water  bath  for  3  or  4 
liours,  adding  water  as  it  evaporates;  next 
filter,  first  through  flannel,  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently cold,  through  paper ;  then  add  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate falls,  which  must  be  washed  until  the 
water  comes  off  colourless,  and,  lastly,  dried. 
If  the  alkali  be  added  in  3  successive  doses,  3 
different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  successively 
diminishing  in  beauty.  See  Maddeb,  Mad- 
deb  Eed,  &c. 

Or'ango  Lac.  Prep,  Take  of  the  best 
Spanish  annotta,  4  oz. ;  pearlash,  |  lb. ;  water, 
1  gall, ;  boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  precipi- 
tate with  alum,  1  lb.,  dissolved  in  water,  1  gall., 
observing  not  to  add  the  latter  solution  when 
it  ceases  to  produce  an  effervescence  or  a  pre- 
cipitate; strain,  and  dry  the  sediment  in 
small  squares,  lozenges,  or  drops.  The  addi- 
tion of  some  solution  of  tin  ivLrns  this  lake  on 
the  LEMON  YELLOW;  acids  redden  it.  See 
Yellow  Lake. 

Lake,  Red.  JPrep,  Take  of  pearlash,  1  lb. ; 
clean  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth,  8^  lbs. ;  water,  5 
galls. ;  boil  till  the  cloth  is  decoloured,  filter 
the  decoction,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  as  before.  See  the  Lakes  noticed 
above  (Brazil-wood,  Carminated,  Cochineal, 
and  Madder). 

Lake,  Tellow.  Prep,  1.  Boil  French  ber- 
ries, quercitron  bark,  or  turmeric,  1  lb.,  and 
lalt  of  tartar,  1  oz.,  in  water,  1  gal.,  until 
zedaced  to  one  half,  then  strain  the  decoction, 
and  predpitate  wiUi  a  solution  of  alum. 

8.  fi<»l  1  lb.  of  the  dye-stuff  with  alum,  i 
lb.  I  water^  I  gal.,  as  before,  and  precipitate 


the  decoction  with  a  solation  of  carbonate  of 
potash.    See  Lake,  Obanqe  (above). 

LAIIB  in  its  general  qualities  closely  re- 
sembles mutton,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  merely 
a  younger  and  more  delicate  kind.  It  is  well 
adapted  as  an  occasional  article  of  food  for  the 
convalescent  and  dyspeptic ;  but  it  is  unequal 
for  frequent  use,  more  especially  for  the 
healthy  and  robust,  to  the  flesh  of  the  adult 
animal. 

LAMBS,  DISEASE  OF.  Among  other  dis- 
eases, these  animals  are  particularly  prone  to 
one  affecting  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  parasites  {StrongyUu  hronehialis) 
in  the  air-passages.    See  Pabasitbs. 

LAMP.  A  contrivance  for  producing  arti- 
ficial light  or  heat  by  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable liquids.  The  term  'lamp'  is  also 
applied  to  a  portable  gas-burner  (gas-lamp), 
and  to  a  tubular  candle-holder,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  simple  mechanical  device,  keeps  the 
flame  at  one  height  (candle-lamp). 

Oil  lamps  were  employed  for  illumination 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  at  the  earliest 
period  of  which  any  record  exists.  The  As- 
syrian, Greek,  and  Roman  lamps  preserved 
in  our  museums  are  generally  noble  specimens 
of  art-workmanship.  Though  elegant  in  form, 
and  rich  in  external  embellishment  the  ancient 
lamp  was  simply  a  vessel  to  contain  the  oil, 
with  a  short  depression  or  spout  on  the  one 
side,  in  which  the  wick  is  laid.  Lamps  of 
this  rude  construction  are  still  in  common  use 
in  many  countries. 

No  important  improvement  in  the  principle 
and  construction  of  lamps  as  a  source  of  light 
occurred  until  a  comparatively  recent  date; 
the  smoke,  dirt,  and  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
common  lamp  having  previously  led  to  its 
disuse  among  the  superior  classes  in  favour  of 
candles.  At  length,  in  1789,  M.  Argand 
made  a  revolution  in  illumination  by  the  in- 
vention and  introduction  of  the  well-known 
lamp  which  bears  his  name.  In  the  Abgand 
LAMP  a  hollow  tubular  wick  of  woven  cotton 
replaces  the  solid  bundle  of  fibres,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  air  passes  through  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  fiamc.  Over  the  burner  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  glass  chimney,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  surrounding  the  fiame  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  by  which  another  current  of 
air  is  made  to  act  on  the  exterior  portion  of 
the  flame.  In  this  way  a  due  supply  of  oxygen 
is  secured,  and  sufficient  heat  generated  for 
the  perfect  combustion  of  the  gaseous  products 
of  the  oil,  and  the  smoke  and  soot  which 
escape  from  the  ordinary  lamp  arc  converted 
into  a  brilliant  and  smokeless  flame. 

The  earliest  table-lamps  constructed  on 
Argand's  principle  had  one  serious  defect — 
the  oil  vessels  had  to  be  placed  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  burners,  in  a  position  which 
caused  them  to  cast  objectionable  shadows. 
This  defect  was  almost  entirely  removed  by 
making  the  oil  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  flattish 
ring,  connected  by  slender   tubes  with  the 


oer.  The  more  elegant  cotttriraneei,  known 
he  HOSKBATOB  i.iJiF  and  CiaoiL  i-utt, 
eh  are  now  ao  mnch  med  for  burning  colm 

■bniloi  oili,  cut  DO  abadow.  In  these  tbe 
inetead  of  being  ancked  ep  b;  the  wick, 
leeceniUng  to  it  by  the  (brce  of  gravity,  ia 
len  np  by  mechanical  meana  from  tbe  eil- 
moir  contained  in  the  foot  or  pedestal.  A 
■al  apring,  acting  npoD  a  piston,  elevatea 
oU  In  the  '  moderator,'  while  ■  little  pomp 
ked  by  clockwork  does  the  aame  dal^  in 

'Carcel.'  The  bnmer  and  wick  In  each 
fbriDcd  on  Argand'i  principle. 
'or  burning  tbe  hydrocarbon  oilg  dlitillod 
n  coal  and  petroleum,  lampi  of  very  aimple 
■traction  are  need.  Theee  oili,  in  conae- 
uce  of  their  diflXiurc  character,  riaa  to  a 


conaiderable  height  np  a  wick,  and  theretore 
do  not  require  mechanical  lamps.  The  wicks 
of  HTDBO-OABBOir  jjjm  are  uanally  flat,  but 
sometimes  drcnlar.  To  cause  perfect  com- 
bustion, a  strong  draught  of  air  is  created  by 
placing  orer  tbe  flame  a  tall  glass  chimney, 
nanslly  much  contracted  above  the  flame.  A 
metallic  cap,  with  on  oriSce  the  shape  of  the 
fiame,  ia  placed  over  the  bnmer,  its  nse  being 
to  deflect  the  currents  of  air  upoo  tbe  flame. 
;  The  reservoirs  of  hydro-carbon  lamps  ought 
I  always  to  be  constrncted  of  some  bad  con- 
I  ductor  of  heat,  as  glosi  or  porcelain. 
'  For  chemical  operations,  many  formi  of  lamp 
I  are  used.  The  ordinary  glass  ensiT-iaxt, 
fitted  with  a  gronnd-glosa  cap,  is  quite  indis- 
I  pensable  for  minor  experiments.  (See  fugr.  1.) 


ncwaro  wick-holder*  are  preferable  to  those 
brass,  which  become  greatly  heated,  and 
•nger  tbe  splitting  c^  the  glass.  "An 
ctive  spirit-lamp  may  nt  any  time  be  eon- 
icted  out  of  a  vial  having  a  glass  tube 
ling  through  the  cork,  a  cover  being  formed 
n  a  test-tube  inverted  over  the  wick,  and 
ing  with  moderate  tightness  on  the  eu- 
ior  extremity  of  the  cork,"  (Qreville  Wil- 
u.)    Atcuhol  or  wood  spirit  is  the  fuel 

'be  ABOaiii)  LUfF,  when  intended  as'  a 
rce  of  heat  for  chemical  purposes,  is  so 
lified  ae  to  adapt  it  to.  burn  either  oil, 
it  of  wine,  or  wood-ipirit,  and  the  com- 
Hon  is  greatly  aided  by  the  chimney,  which 
his  case  ia  made  of  copper.  (See  tngr.  S  and 
The  lamp  itself  is  also  made  of  metal, 
Aimished  with  gronod  caps  to  the  wick- 
lev  and  aperture  by  which  tbe  Riirit  is 
'odnced,  in  order  Ut  prevent  losa  of  aprit 
Operation  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use. 
«n  in  use  this  aperture  most  always  be  left 
n,  otherwise  an  acddent  ia  snre  to  happen, 
be  heat  expands  tbe  air  in  the  lamp,  and 
spirit  is  forcibly  expelled- 
u   those  sitnationa   in   which  coal-gas  ia 


cheap,  It  may  be  need  with  great  economy 
and  advantage  as  a  conrse  of  heat  in  most 
chemical  operations.  Retorts,  flasks,  capsoleo. 
and  other  vessels,  can  be  thus  ciptMed  to  an 
easily  regulated  and  constant  temperature  for 
many  succeasivo  honrs.  Small  platinum  cru- 
cibles may  be  ignited  to  redness  by  placing 
them  orer  the  Borne  On  ■  little  wire  triangle. 
Of  the  various  gaa-lampa  now  used  in  the 
laboratory,  the  first  and  most  wmple  conssta 
of  a  common  Argand  gas-burner  fixed  on  a 
heavy  and  low  foot,  and  connected  with  a 
flexible  goa-tabe  of  caontehonc  or  other  ma- 
terial. (See  eitgr,  li.)  With  this  arrangement 
it  ia  possible  to  obtain  any  dwree  of  heat, 
fram  tliat  of  the  smallest  blue  flame,  to  that 
which  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  moderately  large 
platinum  crucible  to  dull  redness.  When  gaa 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air  ia 
burnt,  a  pale  blue  flame,  free  fhmi  smoke,  and 
possessing  great  heating  power,  is  obtained, 
A  lamp  fbr  burning  the  mixture  m^  ea^y  ho 
made   by  fittiog  a  close  cover  of  fine  « ' 
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Hansen  and  Griffin  aro  so  constructed  that  gas 
and  air  mixed  in  any  proportions,  or  gas  alone, 
may  be  burnt  at  pleasure.  See  Illttmination, 
Ftel,  Furnace,  Gas,  Labosatoby,  &c. 

Flameless  Lamp.  %».  Glow  lahf.  A 
coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  is  slipped  oyer  the 
wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  greater  part  being 
raised  above  the  cotton ;  the  lamp  is  supplied 
with  ether  or  alcohol,  lighted  for  a  moment, 
and  then  blown  out.  The  coil  continues  to 
glow  in  the  mixed  atmosphere  of  air  and  com- 
bustible vapour,  until  the  Uquid  in  the  lamp 
is  exhausted. 

Monochromatic  Lamp.  A  lamp  fed  with  a 
mixture  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  spirit 
of  wine.  It  gives  a  yellow  light,  and  makes  every 
object  illuminated  by  it  appear  either  yellow 
or  black.  The  human  features  are  changed  in 
a  remarkable  degree ;  the  countenance  appear- 
ing truly  ghastly  and  unearthly. 

Safe'ty  Lamp.  8yn.  Mineb's  lamp,  Bayy, 
Geobdy.  The  safety  lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
and  George  Stephenson  are  similar  in  prin- 
ciple, and  were  independently  invented  about 
the  same  time.  That  of  Sir  H.  Davy  consists 
of  a  common  oil  lamp,  surmounted  with  a 
cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  not  greater  than  the  ^th 
of  an  inch  square,  and  the 
wire  of  which  it  is  made  of 
the  ^th  to  the  ^i^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  (See  en^r^  The 
fire-damp  (carbonetted  hydro- 
gen) along  with  air  passes 
through  the  meshes  into  the 
interior  of  the  gauze  cylinder. 
Here  it  ignites,  but  the  flame 
which  is  produced  by  its  com- 
bustion cannot  explode  a  mix- 
ture of  fire-damp  and  air  by 
which  the  lamp  may  be  sur- 
rounded. The  flame  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  to  the 
exterior  of  the  gauze  by  the 
cooling  action  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  constructed.  When 
this  lamp  is  taken  in  to  an 
explosive  atmosphere,  although 
the  fire-damp  may  bum  within 
the  cage  with  such  energy  as  sometimes  to 
heat  the  metallic  tissue  to  dull  redness,  the 
flame  is  not  communicated  to  the  mixture  on 
the  outside.  These  appearances  are  so  remark- 
able, that  the  lamp  becomes  an  admirable 
indicator  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  different 
parts  of  the  mine,  and  if  its  admonitions  are 
attended  to,  gives  the  miner  time  to  withdraw 
before  an  explosion  takes  place. 

Telescope  Lamp.  This  ingenious  contrivance, 
invented  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  is 
intended  for  microscopic  illumination.  It  con- 
sists of  three  brass  tubes  sliding  one  within 
the  other,  the  oil  vessel  being  contained  in  the 
inner  tobe.  The  height  of  the  lamp  is  regu- 
lated to  ^!b»  greatest  nicety  by  simply  turning 
one  tube  in  the  other,  interior  spiral  guides 


preventing  all  chance  of  slipping.  The  great  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  is  absence  of  the 
stand  and  bar  usually  employed  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  lamp,  which  enables  it  to  be  used 
on  all  sides,  and  to  be  brought  much  closer  to  the 
microscope  than  other  lamps.  See^n^rr.,  p.680. 

LAMP  BLACK.    See  Black  Pigmbkts. 

LAMP'BET.  Syn,  Gbbat  lamfbby,  Seal. 
This  fish  is  \hQPetromyzon  manimtt  of  LinnsBUS. 
It  generally  quits  the  sea  in  the  spring,  for  tho 
purpose  qI  spawning,  and  remains  in  our  rivers 
for  a  few  months.  Its  flesh  is  soft  and  glu- 
tinous, and  though  esteemed  a  delicacy,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  digestion,  if  not  otherwise 
unwholesome.  Potted  lampreys  are  usually 
so  highly  seasoned,  as  to  become  a  dangerous 
article  of  food.  Henry  I  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  life  from  tho  effects  of  a  surfeit  of 
lampreys. 

LAKTHA^HIUH.  La.  A  rare  metal,  dis- 
covered by  Mosander,  associated  with  oxide  of 
cerium.  Oxide  of  lanthaninm  is  a  pale  sal- 
mon-coloured powder,  unaffected  by  ignition 
in  open  vessels.    See  Cbbiith. 

LA'FIS.  [L.]  A  stone.  The  term  was  much 
employed  by  the  old  chemists,  and  is  still  com- 
monly applied  to  several  preparations  used  in 
medicine. 

Lapis  Caus^ticos.    See  Potassa. 

Lapis  Divi'nns.    8yn,  Diyikb  stoitb;  LafIS 

OFHTHALHIOUS,  L.  j  PlEBBB  DIVINE,  Fr.  Ptep, 

1.  (Beer.)  Verdigris,  nitre,  and  alum,  equal 
parts,  melted  together. 

*2.  (P.  Cod.)  Alum,  nitre,  and  blue  vitriol, 
of  each  3  oz. ;  camphor,  1  dr. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Woolfuss.)  Blue  vitriol,  nitre,  alum,  and 
camphor,  equal  parts,  melted  together,  adding 
the  camphor  last.  Astringent  and  detergent. 
1  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  1  pint,  formed  a  once 
celebrated  lotion.  1  dr.  in  water,  1  pint,  is 
still  used  as  a  collyrium. 

Lapis  Infemalis.  See  Nitbatb  op  SniVBB. 

Lapis  LazulL    See  Ui/rBAMABiNE. 

Lapis  Lydins.  4%fi.  Lysian  btoitb.  A  sili- 
ceous slate,  used  as  a  touchstone  by  jewellen. 

Lapis  Medicamento'sns.  Syn,  Mbdicikal 
STONE;  Lapis  mibabilib,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L. 
1746.)  Alum,  litharge,  and  Armenian  bole,  of 
each,  6  oz. ;  colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  3  oz. ; 
vinegar,  4  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. Formerly  used  to  make  an  astringent 
and  detergent  lotion : — 1  oz.  to  water,  1  pint. 
Once  a  popular  application  to  ulcers,  and  in 
other  cases ;  now  disused. 

Lapis  Vidnerar'ius.    Very  similar  to  Lapis 

DiVINUS. 

LABD.  Syn.  Hoo's  labd,  axttnge  ;  Adeps 
(Ph.  L.),  AxuNGiA  (Ph.  E.),  A.  suillus  (Ph. 
D.),  A.  POBCI,  A.  PBJEPABATTJS,  (B.P.),  L.  The 
fat  of  the  pig  {Stis  scrofa — Linn.)  melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  strained  through  flannel  or  a 
hair  sieve.  The  fat  about  the  loins  yields  the 
whitest  and  hardest  lard.  "That  which  has 
been  cured  with  chloride  of  sodium  is  not  to  be 
employed.'*  (Ph.  L.)  "  It  is  not  to  be  used 
without   being   first  carefully  washed   mt^ 
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lighei  «t;le  of  eookeiy  only, 
tronblcsome  and  eitniVBguit  to  be 
to  tiie  kitcheiu  of  the  middle  cUwea 
poor.  Thia,  we  ore  aunred,  ii  not  the 
On  the  rontraty,  *'iti5  an  economioaJ 
and  will  moke  lean  meat  go  mncll 
ban  withoat  it."  The  procaai  ot  lard- 
followi :—"  Oct  what  ii  calkd  a  laid- 
He,  that  ii,  a  piece  of  iteel  from  6 
«hea  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 


having  tear  alita  at  tho  other  to  bold  a  small 
(trip  of  bacon  wbeo  put  between  tlifQi.  it 
will,  perhaps,  cost  tenpence.  Cut  t!ie  bacon 
into  pieces  2  or  8  inches  long,  and  t  to  t  an 
indh  fiquaro  ;  put  each  one  atler  tbc  otber  in 
the  pin,  insert  it  in  the  meat,  and  leave  only 
■boat  half  an  inch  out ;  using  8  pieces  to  each 
pound."    (Soyer.) 

LIES.  The  Alauda  arviruit  (betiabk)  and 
tho  Alanda  eriatala  (iikui-lABe),  with  several 
other  species  of  the  aame  genus,  form  a  tight 
■nd  Qutritious  orticlo  of  food,  by  many  e«- 
delicacy.      The  lasi  according  to 


nd  DioBCoridcs,  eaten  either  roosted  or 
help!  tho  colic'  t^  heart,  applied  to 
•h,  was  also  regarded  to  possess  tbe 

lAinni.  This  name  i»  now  nndcr- 
D  denote,  eiclunTely,  the  common 
of  opium  of  the  Pharmacopceia;  bat 

1  the  term  was  applied  to  several  pre- 
iB  of  opium  differing  greatly  froja  each 
nth  in  their  strength  and  mode  of  pre- 
.    (See  helon.) 

mnm,  Ihitdunan'i.  From  tbe  flowers 
hoof  or  Dutchman's  landantim  (Piuri- 
n(ov»— Linn.)  inftaaad  in  mm.    Nar- 


cotic.    Uied  as  a  eubstJtntc  for  tincture  of 
opiam  in  the  West  Indies- 

Landauiun,  lord's.  This  is  merely  the  com- 
mon tincture  of  opium  aromatiiod  with  a  littlo 
cloves  and  cinnamon. 

Laudanum,  Emiltoa'i.  Frep.  Fram  opium 
i\  oz.;  distilled  vinegar,  1}  pint;  digested 
together  for  a  wcel,  the  filtered  tiiiotote  gently 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  then  redis- 
Bolved  in  weak  spirit  (1  of  rectifled  ipirit  to  7 
of  water),  1  quart. — Dote  10  to  60  dropa. 

I^ndanum,    HanuiiiK'i.    A  fermented  io- 
fosion  of  opinio  evi^orated  to  tbe  o 
of  honq'. 
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Laudaniim,  Qaiuce.  S^n,  Extbactuh  opii 
CYDOiriATUM,  Laudanum  cydoniatum,  L. 
JPrep,  1.  Extract  of  opium  made  with  quince 
juice;  a  few  drops  of  the  oils  of  cinuamon, 
cloves,  and  mace,  beiug  added  before  the  ihass 
cools.    Now  seldom  used. 

2.  Laudanum  LiQuiD-QUiKCB;  Laudaihtm 

UQUIDUM     CYDONIATUM,    L.  L.    C.    PAEATUM 

PESMENTATIONB,  L.)  A  fermented  infusion 
of  opium  prepared  with  quince  juice,  aromatized 
with  cloves,  cinnamon,  aloes  wood,  and  yellow 
sandal  wood,  and  evaporated  so  as  to  possess 
about  twice  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  tinc- 
ture.   Now  obsolete. 

Laudanum,  Boosseau's.  Wine  of  opium 
prepared  by  fermentation.    See  Wins. 

Laudanum,  Smith's  Concentrated.  Resem- 
bles Battley's  liquor  opn  skdatitus,  but 
possesses  about  6  times  its  strength. 

Laudanum,  Swediaur's.  Prep,  From  extract 
of  opium,  2  parts,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  1  part,  distilled  water,  8  parts.  Every 
5  drops  contain  1  gr.  of  opium. 

Laudanum,  Sydenham's  Liquid.  St/n,  Lau- 
danum LIQUIDUM  Sydenhami,  L.  Similar  to 
Wins  op  opium— Ph.  L.,  but  rather  stronger, 
and  aromatized  with  a  little  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon. Wine  of  opium  is  now  always  sold  for  it. 

Laudanum,  Tartarized.  Sjfn,  Laudanum 
UQUIDUM  tabtabizatum,  L.  A  tincture  of 
opium  prepared  with  spirit  alkalized  with  salt  of 
tartar,  and  flavoured  with  aromatics.   Obsolete. 

LATJGH'IffG  OAS.    See  Nitbous  Oxide. 

LAUB'EL.  See  Chebby  Laubel,  Sweet 
Bay,  Oil,  &c. 

LA'VA.  The  matter  thrown  out  by  vol- 
canoes. The  beautiful  ornamental  vases,  jugs, 
and  other  objects  sold  under  the  name,  are  a 
superior  sort  of  unglazed  coloured  porcelain. 

LAVE'MENT.    See  Enema. 

LAVEITDEE.  The  flowers  or  flowering  tops 
of  Lavandula  vera  or  common  garden  lavender. 
An  essential  oi],  spirit,  and  tincture,  prepared 
from  it,  are  ofliciual  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Lavender,  Bed.    Sec  Tinctube. 

Lavender,  Smith's  British.  Frep,  From 
English  oil  of  lavender,  2  oz. ;  essence  of  amber- 
gris, 1  oz. ;  ean  do  Cologne,  1  pint ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart.  Very  fragrant.  See  Wateb 
(Lavender.) 

LAX'ATIVES.  Syn,  Lenitites;  Laxa- 
TIVA,  Laxantia,  Lbnitiva,  L.  Mild  purga- 
tives or  cathartics.  The  principal  of  these 
are — almond  oil,  cassia  pulp,  castor  oil,  con- 
fection of  senna,  cream  of  tartar,  figs,  gp*apcs, 
honey,  phosphate  of  soda,  prunes,  salad  oil, 
tamarinds,  &c. 

LAT'EBS.  Among  gardeners,  a  mode  of 
propagating  plants,  by  laying  down  the  shoots 
of  young  twigs,  and  covering  a  portion  of 
them  with  the  soil,  without  detaching  them 
from  the  parent  plant.  To  facilitate  the 
rooting  of  such  layers,  the  part  beneath  the 
icnl  is  fractured  by  twisting  or  bruising  it,  or 
h  b  partly  cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife, 
immecUattfy  under  a  bud.  When  the  layer- has 


taken  root,  it  is  divided  iirom  the  parent  stem, 
and  transplanted  or  potted.  In  this  way  with  a 
little  care,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  multiplied. 

LEAD.  Ph.  Eq.  207.  ^n.  Plumbum. 
This  metal,  like  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  most  remote  ages 
of  antiquity.  The  ore  from  which  it  is  almost 
exclusively  extracted,  as  being  the  only  one 
found  in  abundance,  is  the  native  sulphide  or  sul- 
phurct  of  lead,  called  by  mineralogists  galena. 

Prep,  On  the  large  scale  lead  is  obtained  by 
roasting  galena  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  smelting  the  residue  along  with  coal  and 
lime.  The  lead  thus  obtained  generally  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  both  silver  and  g^ld, 
which  it  often  pays  to  extract,  by  a  method 
termed  'Pattinson's  process.'  This  process 
is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  when 
melted,  lead  containing  silver  is  allowed  to 
cool.  The  lead  crystalUses  out  first,  leaving  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  still  fused.  By  re- 
moving the  crystals  of  lead,  as  formed,  until 
about  four  fifths  are  removed ;  the  residue  is 
an  allov  of  lead  and  silver  much  richer  than 
the  original.  Bepeated  several  times,  this 
yields  a  rich  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  that  is 
expelled  and  the  silver  obtained. 

Pure  lead  for  chemical  purposes  may  be  ob- 
t^ned  as  follows,  although  the  lead  of  com- 
merce is  nearly  pure : 

By  reducing  nitrate  of  lead  with  charcooL 

By  heating  the  oxide  left  by  igniting  pure 
acetate  of  lead  with  black  fiux. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  The  general  properties  of  lead 
are  too  well  known  to  require  notice  here. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  that  of  commerce  is  about 
11*35;  but  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity  its 
greatest  density  is  11*45.  It  melts  at  about 
600°  Fahr.,  and  when  very  slowly  cooled,  crys- 
tallises in  oct&hedrons.  At  a  white  heat  it 
boils,  and  is  volatilised.  When  exposed  to 
moist  air,  it  soon  becomes  covered  wiih  a  gray 
film.  It  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acids,  although,  after  some  time, 
both  coat  it  with  a  film  of  chloride  or  sulphate. 
It  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  with  for- 
mation of  the  nitrate.  Pnre  water,  put  into  a 
leaden  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  cor- 
rodes it,  and  dissolves  the  newly  formed 
oxide ;  but  river  and  spring  water  have  little 
action  upon  lead,  provided  there  is  no  free 
carbonic  acid  present,  the  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates in  such  waters  destroying  their  solvent 
powers.  It  has  been  found  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  phosphate  of  sodium  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  dissolved  in  distilled  water  prevents 
its  corrosive  action  on  this  metal.  The  lead  in 
contact  with  such  water  gradually  becomes 
covered  with  a  superficial  film  of  an  insoluble 
salt  of  lead,  wliich  adheres  tenaciously,  and 
prevents  further  change.  From  this  it  appears 
that  ordinary  water  ('hard  water*),  which 
abounds  in  mineral  salts,  may  be  more  or  less 
safely  kept  in  leaden  cisterns;  but  distilled 
water  and  rain  water,  and  all  other  varieties 
that  contain  scarcely  any  saline  matter,  speedily 
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rode,  and  dissolve  a  portion  of  lead,  when 
t  in  Yeasels  of  that  mctaL  When,  how- 
r,  leaden  cisterns  haye  iron  or  zinc  fasten- 
B  or  braces,  a  galvanic  action  is  set  up,  the 
servative  power  of  saline  matter  ceases,  and 
water  speedily  becomes  contaminated  with 
1,  and  nnfit  for  consumption  as  a  beverage, 
ter  containing  carbonic  anhydride  also  acts 
lead;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  water 
ome  springs  (although  loaded  with  saline 
bter),  when  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  or  raised 
leaden  pumps,  possesses  unwholesome  pro- 
ties. 

rreo  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  during  the 
nentation  or  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
i  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  preventing 
leaves  of  trees  falling*  into  water-cisterns 
ned  of  lead.  The  '  eau  de  rose '  and  the 
u  d'orange'  of  commerce,  which  are  pure 
Ailed  water  holding  in  solution  small  quan- 
es  of  essential  oil,  and  are  imported  in 
Ion  canisters,  always  contain  a  small  quan- 
r  of  lead,  and  deposit  a  sediment,  which  is 
.  the  case  when  they  are  kept  in  glass  or 
orrodible  vessels. 

jead  and  all  its  preparations  are  highly 
sonous;  and  whether  imbibed  in  almost 
nitesimal  quantities  with  our  daily  bever- 
»  and  food,  or  swallowed  in  larger  and  ap- 
tciable  doses,  is  productive  of  the  most  diis- 
rous  consequences,  the  real  cause  being 
fortunately  seldom  suspected. 
iVith  the  acids  lead  or  its  oxides  form  salts, 
lally  white  in  colour,  and  in  the  majority 
irly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
Acids. 

Tests.  The  oxides  and  salts  of  lead,  mixed 
:h  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposed 
a  charcoal  support  to  the  reducing  flame  of 
i  blowpipe,  readily  yield  a  soft  and  ductile 
»bule  of  metallic  lead,  and  the  charcoal,  at 
)  same  time,  becomes  covered  with  a  yel- 
rish  incrustation  of  oxide  of  load.  Both 
itallic  lead  and  its  oxides  are  soluble  in 
,ric  acid,  furnishing  a  solution  which  may 
examined  with  ease. 

Selection  of  lead  salts  may  be  recognised  by 
3  following  reactions: — Sulphuretted  hy- 
}gen,  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the 
:aline  sulphides,  give  black  precipitates,  in- 
uble  in  the  cold  dilute  adds,  alkalies,  olka- 
e  sulphides,  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
•tassium  and  sodium  hydrates  give  a  white 
ecipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  Ammonia  (ex- 
3t  with  the  acetate)  gives  a  white  precipi- 
X},  insoluble  in  excess.  The  carbonates  of 
tassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  give  a 
dte  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.  Dilute 
Iphuric  acid  (in  excess),  and  solutions  of  the 
Iphates  give  a  white  precipitate,  sparingly 
uble  in  dilute  acids,  but  soluble  in  a  hot 
iling  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  Chro- 
ite  and  bichromate  of  potassium  give  yellow 
3cipitates  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
uble  in  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
lide  of  potassium  gives  a  yellow  precipitate. 


soluble  in  great  excess  by  heat,  and  separating 
in  small,  brilliant,  golden-yellow  scales,  as  the 
liquid  cools.  A  piece  of  polished  zinc  precipi- 
tates metallic  lead  in  an  arborescent  form, 
hence  called  the  lead  tree.  To  prepare  for  these 
tests,  a  solid  supposed  to  contain  lead  should 
be  digested  in  nitric  acid,  when  the  solution, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolved  in  water, 
may  be  tested  as  above. 

I!stim,  This  has  been  already  referred  to 
under  previous  heads.  The  ores  of  lead  (ga- 
lena) may  be  digested  in  nitric  acid,  when 
the  solution  may  be  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  lead  estimated  from  the  weight 
of  tiie  precipitated  sulphate.  This  is  called 
an  assay  in  the  wet  way.  The  method 
adopted  by  practical  mineralo^sts  is  an  assay 
in  the  dry  way,  and  is  conducted  as  follows : — 
A  small  but  powerful  air-furnace,  charged 
with  coke,  is  brought  to  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible,  and  a  conical  wrought-iron 
crucible  plunged  into  the  midst  of  it;  as  soon 
as  the  crucible  has  attained  a  dull-red  heat, 
1000  grs.  of  the  galena,  reduced  to  powder, 
are  thrown  into  it,  and  stirred  gently  with 
a  long  piece  of  stiff  iron  wire  flattened  at  the 
one  end,  in  order  to  expose  as  large  a  surface 
of  the  powdered  ore  to  the  air  as  possible, 
observing  now  and  then  to  withdraw  the  wire, 
to  prevent  it  becoming  red-hot,  in  which  case 
some  of  the  ore  would  permanently  adhere  to 
it,  and  be  reduced  before  the  intended  time ; 
the  roasting  is  completed  in  3  or  4  minutes, 
and  any  portion  of  the  ore  adhering  te  the 
stirrer  being  detached  by  a  knife,  and  re- 
turned into  the  crucible,  the  latter  is  covered 
up,  and  allowed  te  attain  a  full  cherry-red 
heat,  when  about  2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  redudng 
flux  are  added,  and  the  whole  brought  to  a 
full  white  heat;  in  12  to  15  minutes,  the 
portion  of  metal  and  scoria  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  crucible  are  scraped  down  into 
the  melted  mass  with  a  small  stick  of  moist 
green  wood,  after  which  the  crucible  is  again 
covered,  and  the  heat  urged  for  2  or  3  minutes 
longer,  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  in  a  perfectly 
liquid  state  during  the  whole  time ;  the  crucible 
is  then  removed  from  the  Are  with  the  cm- 
dble-tongs,  and  adroitly  tilted  so  as  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  into  a  small  ingot-mould 
of  brass,  observing  to  rake  the  scoria  from  the 
surface  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  so  as  to 
allow  the  molten  lead  to  be  poured  out  vrithout 
it ;  the  scoria  is  then  reheated  in  the  crudble 
with  about  ^  spoonful  of  flux,  and  after  being 
cleansed  with  a  piece  of  green  wood,  as  before, 
is  at  once  poured  into  a  second  mould,  which 
is  instantly  inverted;  the  little  button  of  lead 
thus  obtained  is  added  to  the  lead  in  the  other 
mould,  and  the  whole  is  accurately  weighed. 
The  weight,  divided  by  10,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  lead  including  rilver,  if  present) 
in  the  ore  examined. 

One  half  of  the  lead  thus  obtained  is  put 
into  a  dry  cupel  of  bone  ash,  and  jdaood  in  the 
cupelling  funiace,  and  treated  ii  described  in 
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tiie  )ltrticlo  on  assaying;;  the  metallic  button 
left  on  the  cnpel  is  then  detached  and  weighed. 
The  weight,  divided  by  5,  gives  the  per-centage 
of  pnre  silver. 

Obs,  The  flax  commonly  employed  in  the 
above  assay  is  composed  of  red  argol,  6  parts ; 
nitre,  4  parts;  borax,  2  parts;  flnor  spar,  1 
part;  well  pulverised  and  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  When  the  ore  is  very  refractory, 
about  a  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  potassium 
should  be  added  for  each  1000  grains  of  ore, 
in  which  case  the  roasting  may  be  dispensed 
with.    The  quantity  of  silver  in  argentiferous 

galena  varies  from  -nrlinr  ^  ^  P^^  ^^  ^^® 
whole.  Whenever  this  ore  contcuns  above  2 
parts  of  silver  in  the  1000,  it  is  found  to  be 
profitable  to  extract  the  latter.  Indeed,  by 
Pattison's  process  it  is  found  that  as  small  a  pro- 
portion as  1  in  8000  can  be  extracted  with  profit. 

Usei.  The  uses  of  lead  in  the  arts  are  well 
known.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
important  alloys  (pewter,  type-metal,  shot- 
metal,  solder,  &c.),  it  furnishes  us  with  several 
valuable  pig^ments  (chrome  yellow,  &c.),  and  it 
is  extensivdy  used  in  dyeing.  Some  of  its  pre- 
parations are  employed  in  medicine. 

Ant,,  ^c.  Administer  an  emetic  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  if  necessary, 
tickle  the  fauces  with  the  finger  or  a  feather, 
to  induce  vomiting.  Should  this  not  succeed, 
the  stomach-pump  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  or  alum,  dissolved  in 
water,  or  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
followed  by  tea,  water  gruel,  or  barley  water, 
are  the  proper  antidotes,  and  should  bo  taken 
as  soon  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  as 
possible.  In  poisoning  by  white  lead.  Dr. 
Alfred  Taylor  recommends  the  administration 
of  a  mixtnre  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
vinegar,  as  preferable  to  the  sulphate  alone. 
When  the  symptoms  are  those  of  painter's 
colic,  the  treatment  recommended  under  that 
head  should  be  adopted.  In  paralysis  arising 
from  lead,  small  doses  of  strychnine,  brucine, 
and  their  preparations,  may  be  cautiously  ad- 
ministered. A  symptom  of  poisoning  by  lead 
is  the  formation  of  a  narrow  leaden  blue  line, 
from  -j^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch  wide,  bordering 
the  edges  of  the  gums,  attached  to  the  neck  of 
two  or  more  teeth  of  either  jaw.  (Dr.  Burton.) 
This  decoloration  may  often  be  detected  or  ren- 
dered more  conspicuous  by  rinsing  the  mouth 
out  with  water  holding  a  little  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium  in 
solution.  Chevallier  and  Riiyer  recommend  the 
use  of  sulphurous  or  hepatic  mineral  waters,  or 
of  artificial  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  alkaline  sulphides  in  water,  both  in  cases  of 
acute  and  chronic  poisoning  by  lead ;  but  the 
practical  success  of  this  plan  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  proportion  to  theoretical  antici- 
pattona.  The  hydrated  sulphides  of  iron  arc 
taid-by  their  advocates  to  be  infallible,  if  taken 
■aJBdently  early. 
Lend,   Ae«tat»   of.      VhiC^Bfi^       8ifn, 
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ACETA8.  (B.  P.)  Pr&p.  Lithage  (in  fine  pow- 
der) 24 ;  acetic  acid,  40 ;  distilled  water,  20 ; 
mix  the  acetic  acid  and  the  water,  add  the 
litharge,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  filter,  evaporate  until  a  pellicle  forms  and 
crystallise.    Drain  and  dry  tiie  crystaL 

Acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*0843),  23  parts,  is 
gently  heated  in  a  copper  boiler  rendered 
electro-negative  by  means  of  a  large  flat  piece 
of  lead  soldered  within  it,  and  litharge  (pure, 
and  in  fine  powder),  13  parts,  is  sprinkled  in ; 
the  heat  is  then  continued,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, until  the  acid  is  saturated,  when  the 
mother-waters  of  a  former  process,  if  any,  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  allowed  to  settle  until  cold;  the 
clear  portion  is  now  decanted,  and  evaporated 
in  a  similar  vessel  until  the  liquor  has  tlie  sp. 
gr.  1*266  or  1*267,  when  it  is  run  into  salt- 
glazed  stoneware  vessels  (the  edges  of  which, 
have  been  well  smeared  with  candle  grease), 
and  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  product  is  38 
to  38J  parts  of  crystallised  sugar  of  lead.  It 
is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  preserve  a  very 
slight  excess  of  acid  during  the  boiling  and 
crystallisation,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any 
basic  acetate,  the  presence  of  which  impedes 
the  formation  of  regular  crystals. 

From  litharge,  112  lb. ;  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1057),  128  lb.    Pr^p.  180  to  184  U). 

Frop,  Pure  acetate  of  lead  forms  colourless^ 
transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  slightly  efiior- 
escent  in  dry  air ;  it  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of 
alcohol  and  in  H  part  of  cold  water;  the 
aqueous  solution  has  a  sweet  astringent  taste, 
and  feebly  reddens  litmus,  but  turns  turmeric 
and  the  juice  of  violets  green ;  when  gently 
heated,  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation ; 
by  continuing  the  heat,  the  whole  of  the  water 
is  expelled,  and  the  dry  acetate  obtained ;  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  salt  suffers  decomposi- 
tion, and  acetic  acid,  acetone,  &c.,  is  given  off. 
Commercial  acetate  of  lead  is  in  general  a 
confused  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling 
broken  lump-sugar.  It  is  powerfully  astringent 
and  poisonous. 

When,  pure  it  is  completely  soluble  in  dis- 
tilled water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  form- 
ing a  transparent  colourless  solution,  **  38  grains 
dissolved  in  water  require  for  complete  preci- 
pitation, 200  grains  measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  oxalic  acid."     (B.  P.) 

Uses,  S^c,  Acetate  of  lead  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  In  «te- 
dicine,  it  is  used  as  an  astringeut,  styptic,  and 
hcemostatic ;  in  pulmonaiy,  uterine,  and  intes- 
tinal hromorrhagt?,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  phthi- 
sical sweats,  &c.  It  is  usually  combined  with 
morphia  or  opium,  and  with  acetic  acid  to  pre- 
vent it  passing  into  the  state  of  the  poisonous 
carbonate  in  the  stomach. — Dose.  ^  gr.  to  2 
grs.  (Collier) ;  1  to  2  grs.  to  8  or  10  grs.,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  (Peruira);  3  grs.  to  10  gprs., 
every  6  or  8  hours  (A.  T.  Thomson).  Ester^ 
tudUf,  as  a  collyrium,  10  grs.  to  water,  8  fi.  oz. 
(A.  T.  Thomson) ;  as  a  lotion,  20  grs.  (A.  T« 


amion).!  dr.  {CoUier).  to  w«tcr.8  orlOfl.  oz.; 
ID  injiH:tioD,40  gn.to  rote  water,  J  pint.  Tfae 
OS  is  coolm^  mi  Bedstive,  and  is  commonly 
d  in  eieoriatjoni,  local  iuflammationB,  &,c. 
bate  Acattta.  Thero  arc  several  of  these 
«,  bnt  only  one  is  of  an;  importonco. 
Mbailo  Lead  Acetate,  er  Sonble  Flnmbie 
itete,  and  Dioiide.     Pb  {C,ll,0^  2  Pb  O. 

I.   SDBACITATB  of  XBIV;    BASIC  I.B1I1   CI- 

lTS;  Oocubd'h  aciiati  op  LBAD;  flitubi 
UC1TAS(B.P.)  Frep.  Litharge.?;  acetate 
ead,10;  aaddietillvrloBtcT,  40i  nre  boiled 
f-an-hour,  and  evaporated  dunn,  and  allowed 
^atallisc  out  of  contact  with  air. 
Tied  under  thu  form  of  "  Plumbi  subacetns 
lOr"  T.  (B.  P.) 

iwd,  Ane"nittteof.  Fb,(A904)t.  ;^a.AR8E- 
:x  or  L.;  PLimBi  abskiiab,  L.  Frtp. 
idnalt;  add  a  solutioa  of  acetate  of  lead  to 
ther  of  arscniato  of  sodiuni.  A  white,  in- 
iblc  powder.  Proposed  as  an  eitemal  ap- 
aUon  in  certain  forms  of  cuncer. 
iMid,  Bro'mids  ot.  PbBr~  %».  PLruBi 
iMiDirM,  L.  Prep,  By  precipitating  a  soln- 
I  of  nc^utral  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  with  a 
ition  of  brondde  of  potasuam.  A  white, 
ttaUinc  powder,  gparitig'ly  loliihle  in  water, 
'nses  by  heat  into  n  red  liquid,  which  tnms 
ow  when  cold.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
ID  cases  as  iodide  of  lead. 
iMd,  CarliDsate  of.  PbCO,.  %n.  PLUimi 
AONAs,  L.  Prep,  hj  prenpitating  a  cold 
ition  of  cither  ncctntc  or  nitrate  of  lead  with 
ilntion  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  observing 
rail  wash  the  precipitate  and  dry  it  in  the 
ie.  This  preparation  is  seldom  employed, 
commercial  carbonate  {white  rsAD)  being 
ltitat«d  for  it.  Sec  White  PiBUSNTfl. 
«sd.  Chloride  of.  PbH.  ^^h.  Cslorisb 
Di  PLUMBI  cnuiBnraii  (Pli.  L.  1836). 
p.  (Ph.  L.  1336.)  Dissolve  acetate  of  lead, 
n.,  in  boiling  water,  8  pints;  next  dissolve 
aide  of  sodinm,  6  ox.,  in  boiling  water,  1 
:;  mix  the  tno  solntions,  and  when  cold, 
h  and  dry  the  precipitate.  A  white,  crjs- 
ne  powder. 

^ssolve  tlnely  powdered  litha^  in  1>oiUng 
tc hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  aside  the  filtered 
tion  to  cool.  Brilliant  colourless  needles. 
'rop.  Soluble  in  135  parts  of  cold  and  in  2^ 
■J  of  boiling  water ;  it  melts  when  heated, 
.  solidifies  on  cooling,  forming  u  horn-like 
stance  (born  lead;  plumbi  comeum). 
Tmi,  ijv.  In  the  Ph.  L.  JB36  chloride  of 
.  was  ordered  to  be  employed  in  the  prepn- 
OQ    of  '  hjdrochlorate    of   morphia.'      Mr. 

s,  to  allay  pain  and  restrain  morbid  action, 
er  in  the  form  of  a  lotion  or  ointment, 
arious  miitnrea  of  lead  chlerides  and  oxide 


Lead,  Chromata  of.  FbCrOj.  Si/n,  Leuok 
TSLLOW,  Lbipzio  xbllow,  Pabih  tkllow 
Pnp.  By  adding  a  filtered  solotioa  of  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead  to  a,  like  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forma, 
wbteb  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  and 
dried.  For  information  respecting  the  manu- 
facture of  tliis  substance  on  the  hirgo  scale, 
as  a  colouring  substance  (dirome  yellow),  see 

Lead,DicbTomateof.  £vn.  CnitoxE  OBAyoB. 
CBBOMBRKD.  PbCrO, .  PbO.  JV«p.  By  add- 
ing to  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  a 
solution  of  chromate  of  potasnnm,  to  which  an 
eqairalcnt  of  potasaa  has  been  added.  This 
compound,  is  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour.  Bee 
Rkd  Piqmekts.  *, 

Lead,  Cy'anlda  of.  PbCy~  Sgn.  Plukbi 
CYAKUraif,  L.  Prrp.  By  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  1^,  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  being  waslicd 
with  distilled  water,  is  dried  by  ■  very  gentle 
heat,  and  preserved  from  the  light  and  air. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  source  of  medidnal 
hydrocyanic  add. 

Lead,  Iodide  of.  Ffal«  ^b.  Lead  iodise  ; 
PLUMBI  lODiDUM,  (B.  P.,  Pho.  L.  E.  D.)  Prrp. 
(B.  P.)  Nitrate  of  lend,  4;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 4;  distilled  water,  a  sufficiency.  Dis- 
solve with  the  nid  of  hent  the  nitrate  of  lead 
in  30  of  water,  and  the  iodide  of  potassinm 
in  10  of  water,  mii,  collect  the  precipitate, 
wash,  and  diy  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Prop.,  ifv.  A  rich  yellow-colonred  powder, 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  boiling 
«'ater ;  when  heated,  it  fuses  and  volatilizes  in 
yellow  vapour,  bnt  with  h  higher  degree  of 
heat,  violet  vapours  of  iodine  are  evolved, 
leaving  a  residuum  (lead)  which  is  wholly 
Bolnblu  in  nitric  acid, — Dote,  i  gr.  to  4  grs. 
or  more,  made  intoa  pilli  as  a  deobstnient and 
resolvent,  in  enhtrgements  of  the  cervical, 
axillary,  and  meiicnteric  glands,  and  in  scrof  a- 
lons  affections  and  schirrous  tumours. 

Lead.  Hitrate  of.  Pb  (NOX     Sun.  Pxombi 

HITBA8,  L.   (B.  P.,  Pll,  E.  D.) 

Prrp.  (Ph.  D.)  Litharge  (in  fine  powder), 
1 1  ox. ;  pure  nitric  acid,  2  <1.  or.,  diluted  with 
'water,  j  pint;  mix,  apply  a  sund-hent^  and 
evaporate  to  dryness,  occasionally  stirring; 
boil  the  residnum  in  water,  2^  pints ;  Biter, 
acidulate  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  eva- 
l>orate  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  the  liqaid  adde  to 
cool ;  lastly,  dry  the  deposited  crystals  on 
bihnloos  paper,  and  preserve  them  in  a  well- 
closed  bottle. 

(Commercial).  By  dissolving  while  lead 
in  dilnte  nitric  acid,  and  crystalltnng. 

Utei,  i^e.  This  salt  is  citentivdy  need  in 
calico  printing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
iodide  and  other  snlta  of  lead.  Jt  wu  for- 
merly much  esteemed  in  atthmaa,  hoimor- 
rbages,  nud  epilepsy.  It  is  now  often  used  in 
an  external  application  in  eameer,  nleeis, 
wDunds,  and  various  cntaoeoiu  aSeeUonB.  It 
ia  the  bans  of  Lieberf  ■  cdelnated  '  cosrn^- 
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tiquc  infallible/  and  of  Ledoycn's  'dis- 
infecting fluid/  A  very  weak  solution  is 
an  excellent  application  to  chapped  nipples, 
lips,  hands,  &c. — Dose,  i  to  1  gr.;  in  the 
form  of  pill  or  solution,  washed  down  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  water  very  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid. 

Lead,  Nitro-Bac'charate  of.  Syn.  Plttmbi 
NITBOSACCHABAS,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  S.  E.  Hos- 
kins.)  Nitric  acid,  1  parfc;  water,  19  parts  ;* 
mix ;  in  this  dilute  acid  saccharate  of  lead  (in 
fine  powder)  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  set  aside 
that  crystals  may  form,  which  are  to  be  dried 
by  pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 
A  weak  solution  of  the  salt,  acidulated  with 
saccharic  acid,  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Hos- 
kins  as  a  solvent  for  phosphatic  calculi,  with 
apparent  success. 

Lead,  Oxide  of.    PbO.    Syn,  Monoxide  of 

LEAD,  PbOTOXIDB  OF  LEAD,  YELLOW  OXIDE 

OF  LEAD,  Plumbi  oxydum  (B.  P.)  Frep, 
This  substance  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  by 
expelling  the  acid  from  nitrate  of  lead,  by 
exposing  it  to  licat  in  a  platinum  crucible ; 
or,  still  better,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  cold 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  until  the  liquid 
becomes  faintly  alkaline,  washing  the  precipi- 
tate with  cold  water,  drying  it,  and  heating 
it  to  moderate  redness  for  1  hour. 

Frep,t  4^c.  Pure  protoxide  of  lead  has  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,  and  is  the  best  of  all  the 
salts  of  lead.  It  is  very  heavy,  slightly  so- 
luble in  water,  and  freely  so  in  acids,  particu- 
larly when  in  the  hydrated  state ;  the  aqueous 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  at  a  red 
heat  it  melts,  and  assumes  a  semi- crystalline 
form  on  cooling;  in  the  melted  state  it  ra- 
pidly attacks  and  dissolves  siliceous  matter, 
with  which  it  unites  to  form  glass  (flint 
glass) ;  when  heated  along  with  organic  sub- 
stunces  of  any  kind,  it  is  easily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state. 

On  the  commercial  scale,  this  oxide  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  gray  film  or  dross  that 
forms  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead  when 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  When  the  process 
is  arrested,  as  soon  as  the  oxide  acquires  a 
uniform  yellow  colour,  it  is  called  massicot ; 
when  the  heat  is  still  further  increased,  until 
it  fuses  or  partially  vitrifies,  it  forms  litharge 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  Sec 
LiTHABOE,  Massicot. 

Lead,  Red  Oxide  of.  Si/n.  Ked  lead,  minitm. 
Prep.  This  is  prepared  by  exposing  unfused  pro- 
toxide of  lead  to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  It  is  a  very  heavy  powder,  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat 
into  protoxide  of  lead,  and  oxygen  gas,  which 
is  evolved.  Somewhat  uncertain  in  its  com- 
position, but  is  generally  of  the  composition 
Pb304  or  PbOj2PbO.    See  Red  Pigment. 

Lead,  Dioxide.    PbO^.    Syn,  Biniodide  of 

LBAD,  PEBOXIDI  OF  LEAD,  FUCB  OXIDE  OF 

LBAD.  Ftep.  By  digesting  red  oxide  of  lead 
in  dilate  nitric  acid;  or  by  infusing  a  mixture 
of  protoxide  of  lead  and  chlorate  of  potassium 


at  a  heat  a  little  below  redness,  and  washing 
the  powdered  mass  in  water ;  or  by  transmit- 
ting a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  acetate  of  lend.  This  oxide 
gives  up  half  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat ;  acids 
also  decompose  it.  Its  chief  use  is  in  chemical 
analysis,  to  separate  sulphurous  acid  from 
certmu  gaseous  mixtures,  which  it  converts 
into  sulphuric  acid,  which  it  at  the  same  time 
absorbs,  forming  sulphate  of  lead.  It  has 
recently  been  employed  as  an  oxidizing  agent 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

Lead,  Pyrolig'nite  of.  Sugar  of  lead  made 
with  rough  pyroligneous  acid.  Used  in  dyeing, 
chiefly  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  alumina. 

Lead,  Sac'charate  of.  Syn.  Plttmbi  sac- 
cnABAS,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  S.  E,  Hoskins.) 
Nitric  acid,  2  parts ;  water,  10  parts ;  mix  in 
a  porcelain  capsule,  add  of  sugar,  1  part;  and 
apply  heat  until  reaction  ceases ;  then  dilute 
the  liquid  with  distilled  water,  neutralize  it 
with  powdered  chalk,  filter,  and  add  to  the  fil- 
trate a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  (saccharate  of  lead)  forms;  lastly, 
coUect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  and 
dry  it.  Used  to  make  nitro-saccharate  of  lead, 
and  as  a  source  of  saccharic  acid. 

Lead,  Surphate  of.  PbSO^.  Syn.  Pluxbi 
SULPHAS,  L.  This  salt  occurs  native  in  trans- 
parent octahedra  (lead  vitriol),  and  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  as  a  by-product  in  the  pre- 
paration of  acetate  of  aluminum  for  dyeing. 

Prep.  By  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
and  bitartrate  of  ammouium. 

Lead,  Sul'phide  of.  PbS.  ^».  Plumbi 
sulphide.  This  occurs  abundantiy  in  nature 
in  the  form  of  galena. 

Prep,  By  fusing  metallic  lead  with  sul- 
phur or  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead. 

Lead,  Tan'nate  of.  Syn.  Plumbi  tannas, 
L.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  with  an  infusion  of  galls,  and  wash  and 
dry  the  precipitate.  Astringent,  sedative,  and 
hoemostatic. — Dose.  1  gr.  and  upwards,  made 
into  a  pill.  It  has  been  highly  recommended 
in  the  form  of  ointment  and  cataplasms,  in 
bed-sore's,  chronic  ulcers  of  the  feet,  white 
swellings,  &c. 

Lead,  Tar'trate  of.  Syn.  Plumbi  tabtbas, 
L.  Prep.  By  precipitating  acetate  of  lead, 
by  tartrate  of  ammonium,  washing  and  drying. 

LEAD,  6BANULATED.  Prep.  By  melting 
new  lead,  and  pouring  it  in  a  small  stream,  from 
an  iron  ladle  with  a  hole  drilled  in  its  bottom, 
into  a  pail  of  water.  Used  to  make  solutions 
and  alloys. 

LEAD,  BED.    See  Bed  Pigments. 

LEAD,  WHITE.    See  White  Pigment. 

LEAD  DUST.  Syn.  PuLVis  plumbi,  Plum- 
bum divisum,  L.  JPrep.  By  melting  new  lead, 
adding  bruised  charcoal,  mixing  by  violent 
agitation,  which  must  be  continued  untU  the 
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tal  "  setfl,'*  and  then  ponnding  and  washing 
ay  the  charcoaL  Used  hy  potters. 
USAD  PTBOFH'OBUS.  See  Ptbophosub. 
[iBATH'SB.  Syn,  Cosiux,  gobitb,  L. 
ither  is  the  skin  of  animals  which  has  heen 
pared  hy  one  or  other  of  several  processes 
»pted  for  the  purpose^  having  the  common 
ect  of  preventing  its  spontaneous  destmc- 
a  hy  putrefaction,  besides  other  objects, 
ich  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  each  variety 
this  useful  substance. 

jeather  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale, 
I  primarily  either  by  the  process  (^  '  tan- 
ra  or  'tawikg/  in  the  manner  briefly  de- 
ibed  under  these  heads. 
^ITBBIBJ)  Lbathxb  is  leather  which  has  been 
incd,  an^  sold  to  the  currier,  who,  after 
king  it  in  water,  and  rubbing  it  to  soften  it, 
■cs  it  even  with  a  broad,  sharp  knife,  rubs 
nrith  a  piece  of  polished  sUme  or  wood, 
I,  whilst  still  wet,  besmears  it  with  oil  or 
aso  (DUBBnra),  which  gradually  penetrates 

leather  as  the  moisture  evaporates.  It 
:t  undergoes  the  operation  of  'waxing,' 
ich  consists  of  first  rubbing  it  on  the  flesh 
3  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  lamp  black ;  it 
:hen  'black-sized'  with  a  brush  or  sponge, 
I,  when  dry,  is  lastly  'tallowed'  with  a 
per  cloth,  and  '  slicked'  upon  the  flesh  side 
h  a  broad  and  polished  lump  of  glass, 
ither  curried  on  the  hair  or  grain  side, 
med  '  black  on  the  grain,'  is  blackened  by 
;ting  it  with  iron  liquor,  and  rubbing  it 
h  an  iron  '  slicker*  before  applying  the  oil 
grease.  The  grain  is  finally  raised  by  the 
immel'  or  '  graining  board'  passed  over  it 
various  directions. . 

jeather  is  dyed  or  stained  by  the  appli- 
ion,  with  an  ordinary  brush,  of  any  of  the 
mg  liquid  dyes,  in  the  cold  or  only  gently 
.ted,  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  previously 
3tched  on  a  board.  The  surface,  when  dry, 
iommonly  finished  off  with  white  of  egg  and 

pommel  or  smoothing  stick.  Bookbinders 
lerally  employ  copperas  water  as  a  black 
in  or  sprinkle ;  a  solution  of  indigo  as  a  blue 
t ;  and  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  or  common 
a,  as  a  brown  one. 

[ieather,  before  being  japanuMi  or  varnished, 
n  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  '  ena- 
lled'  and  '  patent  lbatheb,'  is  carefully 
cd  from  grease  by  the  application  of  ab- 
bent  substances  or  hard  pressure  between 
.ers,  and  the  surface  is  nicely  shaved, 
x)thed,  and  polished  by  appropriate  tools, 
:  varnish  is  then  applied  to  the  grain  side 
the  former,  and  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin 

the  latter,  which  is  previously  stretched 
tight  on  a  board  to  receive  it.  The  whole 
lastly,  submitted  to  a  gentle  stove-heat  to 
den  the  varnish;  and  the  process  is  re- 
ted,  if  necessary. 
Tset,  4v.  These  are  well  known,  and  are  all 

universaL  The  leather  manofiiotnre  of 
lat  Britain  is  equal  in  importance  and  utility 
my  other  depitftment  of  ov  industry,  and 


inferior  in  point  of  value  and  extent  only  to 
those  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron.  **  If  we  look 
abroad  on  the  instrumontt}  of  husbandry,  on 
the  implements  used  in  most  of  the  mechanic 
trades,  on  the  structure  of  i  a  multitude  of 
engines  and  machines ;  or  if  we  contemplate 
at  home  the  necessary  parts  of  our  clothing — 
breeches,  shoes,  boots,  gloves — or  the  furni- 
ture of  our  houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves, 
'the  harness  of  our  horses,  or  even  the  sub- 
stance of  our  carriages ;  what  do  we  see  but 
instances  of  human  industry  exerted  upon 
leather?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
material  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  for  the 
relief  of  our  necessities,  and  supplying  conve- 
niences in  every  state  and  stage  dt  life? 
Without  it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty 
we  have  it,  to  what  difficulties  should  we  be 
exposed  ?  "  (Dr.  CampbelL)  Leather  is  a  kind 
of  natural  felt,  but  ox  much  closer  and  firmer 
texture  than  that  of  artificial  origin.  "The 
thinner  and  softer  kinds  of  leather  are  some- 
times used  as  body-clothing;  but  its  special 
and  proper  purpose  is  the  manufacture  of 
coverings  for  the  feet,  to  protect  them  from 
cold  and  water."  (Eras.  Wilson.)  See  Japan- 
king,  Yabkish,  &c, 

LEAV'EV.  Dough  which  has  become  sour 
or  run  into  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction. 
When  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  added  to  recent 
dough,  it  excites  fermentation,  but  is  apt  to 
produce  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odour  in  the 
bread.  It  is  now  superseded  by  yeast.  Botli 
these  substances  arc  used  in  the  same  way. 

LEAVES  (Medicated).  Syn.  Folia  medi- 
CATA,  L.  On  the  Continent  several  prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  are  in  use.  In  many  cases 
the  leaves  of  tobacco  deprived  of  nicotine,  by 
soaking  them  in  water,  are  dried,  and  then 
moistened  or  steeped  in  a  tincture  or  infusion 
of  the  medicinal  substance.  In  this  way  bel- 
ladonna, camphor,  and  henbane,  are  often 
administered.  Crnveillier  recommends  opiated 
belladonna  leaves  for  smoking  in  troublesome 
coughs,  phthisis,  spasmodic  asthmas,  &c,  to  be 
prepared  as  follows : — Belladonna  leaves,  1  oz., 
are  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  opium,  10  grs., 
in  water,  1  fl.  oz.  (or  less),  and  are  then  care- 
fully dried  in  the  shade.  "  Mustard  leaves 
(Riggollot's)  consist  of  mustard  moistened 
with  water,  spread  on  paper,  and  dried." 
(Squire.)  Sec  Cigabs  (in  pharmacy),  and 
Vegetable  Substances. 

LECAHOEIC  ACID.    See  Obsbllutio  AcD>. 

LEECH.  Syn,  Hibudo  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  & 
D.),  L.  The  officinal  leech  of  the  Pharma- 
coposias  is  the  Sanguituga  medieinalis  (Hirudo 
medicifuUii — Cuv.),  familiarly  known  as  the 
'old  English '  or  '  speckled  leech.'  It  is  also 
occasionallv  called  the  'Hamburg  gray'  or 
'Russian  leech,'  ftt>m  being  imported  from 
those  parts.  Its  charactei&tiGs  are — Back, 
g^reenish  or  olive-green,  sometimes  almost 
black  or  intense  brown,  witb  6  maty-red  or 
yellowish  longitudinal  stripes,  which  are  mostly 
spotted  with  black.— B^y»  dirty  yellow  or 
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light  olive-green,  spotted  more  or  less  with 
black.  The  spots  are  very  variable  in  size  and 
number ;  in  some  case9  few,  in  others  so 
numerous  as  to  form  the  prevailing  tint  of  the 
belly.  This  variety,  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  commercial  leeches,  is  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Hamburg. 

Another  variety  of  leech,  the  Sanguisuga 
officinalis,  familiarly  known  as  the  *  Hamburg* 
or  *  French  green  leech,'  are  imported  from 
Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  and  Hamburg.  Its  charac* 
teristics  are — Back,  brownish  olive-green, 
with  6  reddish  or  rusty-yellow  longitudinal 
bands. — Belly,  light  dirty  pea-green,  or  yel- 
lowish-green, free  from  spots,  but  exhibiting 
two  lateral  stripes.  This  leech  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  preceding  variet}',  and  some  of 
those  imported  from  France  and  Portugal  are 
absolutely  useless,  from  their  indisposition  to 
bite,  arising  from  the  fraud  practised  by  the 
collectors  and  dealers,  of  gorging  them  with 
blood  to  improve  their  appearance  before 
sending  them  to  market.  The  above  are  the 
species  of  leech  commonly  employed  in  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  but  many  others  are 
noticed  by  writers  on  the  subject 

Leeches  are  best  preserved  in  water  ob- 
tained from  a  pond,  and  occasionally  changed ; 
when  kept  in  spring  water,  they  soon  die. 
The  introduction  of  a  hand  to  which  an 
ill-flavoured  medicine  or  odour  adheres  into 
tl\e  water  in  which  they  are  kept,  is  often 
suflicient  to  .poison  them.  The  application  of 
saline  matter  to  the  skin  of  leeches,  even  in 
very  small  quantities,  immediately  occasions 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ; 
hence  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  are  fre- 
quently sprinkled  over  them,  to  make  them 
disgorge  the  blood  which  they  have  swallowed. 
The  frequent  changing  of  the  water  in  which 
leeches  are  kept  is  injudicious.  Once  a  month 
in  winter,  and  once  a  week  in  summer,  is 
deemed  sufficiently  often  by  the  large  dealers, 
unless  the  water  becomes  discoloured  or 
bloody,  when  it  should  be  changed  every  day, 
or  every  other  day.  When  clean  pond  water 
cannot  be  obtained,  clean  rain  water  that  has 
been  well  exposed  to  the  air  should  alone  be 
employed.  Mr.  J.  R.  Kenworthy  recommends 
placing  in  the  water  a  few  balls  of  irregular 
lumps  of  pure  clay,  about  2^  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  a  method  which  we  can  recommend  as 
both  simple  and  successful.  The  plan  adopted 
by  M.  Fie  is  as  follows : — Place  7  inches  of  a 
mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  charcoal,  in  a 
marble  or  stone  trough,  over  which  sprinkle 
some  small  pebbles.  At  one  end  of  the 
trough,  and  about  half  way  up,  place  a  thin 
shelf  of  stone  or.  marble,  pierced  with  small 
boles,  on  which  put  first  some  moss,  or  por- 
tions of  marsh  horse-tail  {Bquiaetum  paluttre), 
and  on  this  a  layer  of  pebbles  to  keep  it  down; 
then  poor  in  water  sufficiently  high  just  to 
moisten  the  mon  and  pebbles,  put  in  the 
Iseeheiy  and  tie  over  the  mouth  of  the  trough 
wlOi  a  dotb.    Antltber  plan  oonsiste  in  keep- 


ing the  leeches  in  a  glass  tank,  or  aquarium, 

Srovided  with  a  pebbly  bottom  and  a  few 
ealthy  aquatic  plants. 

Propag,  According  to  Dr.  Wagner,  an 
annual  feast  on  living  blood  is  necessary  to 
render  leeches  able  to  grow  and  propagate. 
These  conditions  can  o^y  be  fulfilled  by  re- 
storing to  the  breeding  cisterns  those  which 
have  been  already  employed.  All  artificial  me- 
thods of  feeding  them,  by  bladders  or  sponges 
of  blood,  have  been  found  to  ML  He  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  two  tanks,  with  the 
bottom  formed  of  loam,  clay,  or  turf,  sur- 
rounded by  an  inner  border  of  a  similar  rob* 
stance,  and  an  outer  one  of  sand — ^the  one  for 
leeches  flt  for  medical  use— and  the  other  for 
breeding,  or  for  such  leeches  as  have  been 
applied.  No  leeches  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
breeding  tank  until  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
their  having  been  applied  and  fed  with  human 
blood;  and  their  removal  to  the  first  tank 
should  take  place  in  September  or  October,  as 
by  this  time  the  breeding  season  is  over.  By 
this  plan  all  leeches  that  have  been  applied 
are  to  be  carefully  restored  to  the  breeding 
tank,  without  making  them  disgorge  the  blood 
they  have  swallowed. 

LEECHIVG.  This  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  any  vascular  part  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  blood 
from  it,  and  thus  allaying  local  inflammation, 
distension  of  vessels,  &c  Leeches  are  most 
conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  common 
pill-box  or  a  wine-glass.  The  part  should  be 
previously  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  if 
covered  with  hair  should  bo  closely  shaved. 
Sometimes  leeches  are  indisposed  to  bite;  in 
such  cases,  allowing  them  to  crawl  over  a 
piece  of  dry  linen  or  calico,  rolling  them  in 
porter,  moistening  the  part  with  a  little  milk 
or  sweetened  milk,  or  drawing  a  little  blood 
by  a  slight  puncture  or  scratch,  will  usually 
make  them  bite  freely.  To  stop  the  bleeding 
from  leech-bites,  various  plans  are  adopted, 
among  which  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  creasote,  or  gentle  pressure  for  some 
hours  with  the  finger,  are  the  most  successful. 
Of  late  years  a  piece  of  matico  leaf  or  soldier's 
herb,  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  a  piece  of 
lint,  has  been  commonly  adopted  to  stop  the 
bleeding  of  leech-bites. 

LEEK.  Sgn.  Posbuh,L.  TheAlHumporrum 
(Linn.).  Its  general  properties  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  onion  and  garlic.  The 
juice  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
capable  of  dissolving  phosphatic  calculi. 

LEGn'HIir.  Vegetable  casein.  It  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
(podded)  plants,  e,  g,,  beans,  peas,  &c. 

LEM'Oir.  8yn,  LiMO,  L.  The  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  limonum  or  lemon  tree.  The  juice^ 
peel,  and  essential  oil,  ore  officinal.  See  Oil, 
and  below, 

LEM'Oir  ACU).    See  CrrBic  Aon). 

LEM'OV  FLA'YOUB.  SeeEssBVOB  owLsKOV. 

UH'Oir  JUIGS.    i^.   IiXXONM  sucoua 
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,  SUCCTS  LIMONXTM  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L. 
ICO  of  the  lemon,  obtained  by  squeezing 
raining.  When  freshly  expressed,  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  mucilage  and 
Ayc  matter.  These  substances  render 
ice  liable  to  decomposition,  and  various 
Is  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed 
eserving  it.  Amongst  these  may  be 
»ned  the  addition  to  the  fresh  juice  of 
T  cent,  of  bisulphite  of  calcium,  or  ten 
it.  of  proof  spirit. 

0  have  examined  the  juice  expressed 
iwo  varieties  of  lemons,  viz.,  Palermo 
essina,  with  the  following  results : 

Palermo.  Mctaina. 
CCS  of  juice  yielded 

f  100  lemons  .        .         108  96 

;ificgravity  of  juice  1044-85  1038-56 

centage  of  citric  acid        8*12  7*04 

ccntageofash         .      0*289  0*301 

parts  of  the  ash  of  the  juice  of  Palermo 

1  gave: 


Sulphuric  acid  . 
Carbonic  acid  . 

.  10*59 
.  16-33 

Chlorine  . 

.    0-81 

Phosphoric  acid 
Ferric  phosphatx) 
Lime 

.  6-74 
.  1-32 
.    8*89 

Mugncsia  . 

.    3*02 

Potash 

.  47-84 

Soda 

.    3*32 

Silica 

.    0*72 

Loss 

.    0-42 

100*00 

emons  are  kept  a  few  months  before 
ing,  tlie  yield  of  juice  is  slightly  in^ 
1,  but  its  specific  gravity  and  per  centage 
ic  acid  remain  unaltered.  1 1  is  erroneous 
pose  that  the  acid  of  the  lemon  is,  by 
g,  changed  into  sugar.  Wo  have  kept 
I  for  12  months,  and  found  that  the  per 
e  of  acid  was  not  diminished.  A  certain 
tion  of  sugar  "^as  formed,  but  at  the 
e  of  the  soluble  starch,  contained  in  the 
ills  of  the  lemon.  Lemon  juice  on  being 
( found  to  decrease  in  density,  but  the 
t  of  acid  remains  the  same."    (Hark- 

lon  juice  may  be  preserved  by  heating  it 
°  Fahr.,  Altering,  and  setting  it  aside  in 
I  completely  filled.  If  this  process  be 
med  in  the  winter,  the  juice,  it  is  said, 
>o  kept  perfectly  good  for  12  months, 
lemon  juice  is  prevented  from  decomposi« 
nd  rendered  fit  for  exportation  by  mix- 
with  -^th  of  alcohol.  (Schweitzer.) 
lU.  Lemon  juice  is  frequently  adulte- 
the  adulterants  being  water,  sugar  or 
md  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid.  The  modus 
\di  is,  to  dilute  the  genuine  juice  with 
and  then  bring  up  the  density  with  the 
or  gum,  and  the  per  centage  of  acid  with 
other  of  the  above  acids.    The  ezamiua- 


tion  of  lemon  and  lime  juice  supplied  to  the 
navy  is  now  conducted  in  the  Inland  llovenue 
Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  that  department  when  we  say  that 
cases  of  scurvy  on  board  ships  are  now  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  No  juice  is  passed  un- 
less it  comes  up  to  a  certfun  standard  in 
specific  gravity,  and  per  centage  of  citric  acid, 
and  any  sample  containing  any  other  add  is 
at  once  rejected. 

Prop,  Lemon  juice  is  refrigerant  and  anti- 
scorbutic, and  has  long  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  cooling  drinks 
and  effervescing  draughts,  which  are  justly 
esteemed  as  wholesome  summer  beverages,  as 
well  as  palliatives  in  fevers,  nausea,  kc.  In 
scurvy,  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  freshly 
expressed  lemon  juice ;  and  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism and  gout,  according  to  the  united  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Owen  Bees,  Dr.  Babington,  and 
numerous  Continental  practitioners,  it  has  been 
exhibited  with  considerable  success.  In  agues, 
dysentery,  English  cholera,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing, heartburn,  putrid  sore-throat,  hospital 
gangrene,  syphilis,  and  numerous  skin  diseases, 
it  has  proved  most  serviceable.  See  Citbio 
ACID,  Gout,  Ac. 

Lemon  Joice,  Facti^tfous.  Syn,  Soltttio 
ACIDI  CiraiCI,  SUCCUS  LIM0NT7M  faotitius, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Citric  acid,  li  oz. ;  carbonate  of 
potassa,  45  grs. ;  white  sugar,  2\  oz. ;  cold 
water,  1  pint ;  dissolve,  add  the  yellow  peel  of 
a  lemon,  and  in  24  hours  strain  through  a  hair 
sieve  or  a  piece  of  muslin. 

2.  As  the  laist,  but  using  15  or  16  drops 
of  oil  of  lemon,  to  flavour,  instead  of  the  lemon 
peel. 

Obs.  The  above  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  lemon  juice,  and  keeps  well  in  a  cool 
place.  Tartaric  acid,  and  even  vinegar,  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  citric  acid ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  then  loses  all  claim  to  being 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  lemon  juice,  and 
to  employ  it  in  lieu  of  which  would  be  absurd. 

LEM'OV  PEEIi.  8tfn,  Cobtbx  UMONiTir, 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  L.  "  The  fresh  outer  part  of 
the  rind."  (B.  P.)  "The  fresh  and  the  dried 
exterior  rind  of  the  fruit;"  the  latter  dried 
*•  in  the  month  of  April  or  May."  (Ph.  L.) 
Candied  lemon  peel  (cobtex  loconttm  con- 
DiTus)  is  employed  as  a  dessert,  and  as  a  fla- 
vouring ingredient  by  cooks  and  confectioners. 
It  is  reputed  stomachic.    See  CANDYnra. 

LEirOir  FICKLE.    SeeSAircE. 

LEMONADE'.  Syn,  LsMOK  shbbbbt. 
King's  cuf;  Limokadijm,  L.  ;  Lixokade, 
Fr.  Prep,  1.  Lemons  (sliced),  2  in  no. ;  sugar, 
2^  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1^  pint;  mix,  cover  up 
the  vessel,  and  let  it  stand/  with  occasional 
stirring,  until  cold,  then  pour  off  the  clear 
through  a  piece  of  muslin  or  a  clean  hair  sieve. 

2.  Juice  of  3  lemons;  yellow  peel  of  1  lemon, 
sugar,  i  lb.;  cold  water,  1  quart;  digest  for  5 
or  6  hours,  or  all  night,  and  decant  or  strain 
as  before. 

3.  Citric  acid,  1  to  1|  dr.;  ewenee  of  lemon. 
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10  drops;  sugar,  2  oz. ;  cold  water,  1  pint; 
agitate  together  until  dissolved. 

Obs,  Lemonade  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  sum- 
mer beverages,  and  when  made  as  above,  may 
be  drank  in  large  quantities  with  perfect 
safety.  It  also  forms  an  excellent  refrigerant 
and  antiseptic  drink  in  fevers  and  putrid  dis- 
eases generally.  Tartaric  acid  is  commonly 
substituted  for  citric  acid,  from  being  cheaper ; 
it  is,  however,  much  inferior,  being  less  whole- 
some and  less  agreeable.  Lemonade  for 
icing  is  prepared  as  above,  only  using  a  little 
more  sugar.  Orange  sherbet,  or  orangeade 
for  icing,  is  made  in  a  similar  way  from 
oranges. 

Lemonade,    Aera'ted.      Syn,    Limonadum 

AEBATITM,  L. ;  LiMONADE  QAZEUSB,  Fr.    Frep. 

1.  (P.  Cod.)  Water,  charged  with  5  times  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  1  pint ;  syrup  of 
lemon,  2  oz. ;  mix. 

2.  (Without  a  bottling  machine.) — a.  Into 
each  bottle  put  lemon  syrup,  1  to  1\  oz. ; 
essence  of  lemon,  3  drops ;  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,  i  dr.;  water,  q.  s.  to  nearly  illl  the 
bottle;  have  the  cork  fitted  and  ready  at 
hand,  then  add  of  tartaric  acid  (cryst.),  1  dr. ; 
instantly  close  the  bottle,  and  wire  down  the 
cork ;  it  should  be  kept  inverted  in  a  cool 
place,  and,  preferably,  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
ice-cold  water. 

h.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  lamp  sugar, 
\  oz.,  for  the  lemon  syrup. 

c.  From  lump  sugar,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon, 
3  drops ;  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  25  grs. ;  water, 
q.  s.,  as  No.  1;  then  add  citric  acid  (cryst.), 
45  grs.,  and  cork,  &c.,  as  before.  The  lost  is 
most  wholesome,  especially  for  the  scorbutic, 
dyspeptic,  gouty,  and  rheumatic. 

Obs,  The  best  aerated  lemonade  of  the 
London  makers  is  prepared  by  putting  1^ 
il.  oz.  of  rich  lemon  syrup  into  each  bottle, 
which  is  then  filled  up  with  aerated  water  at 
the  bottling  machine. 

Lemonade,  Antimo"niated.  Syn.  Limona- 
DUM  ANTiMONiATtriff,  L.  Prep,  By  adding 
tartar  emetic,  1  gr.,  to  each  pint  of  ordinary 
lemonade. — Dose.  A  wine-ghissful,  every  \ 
hour  or  hour ;  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant. 
See  Antimony  (Potassio-tartrate). 

Lemonade,  Ape^'rient.  Syn.  Ltmonaditm 
LAXATIVUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sugar.  1  oz.; 
lemon  juice,  -J  fl.  oz.;  sulphate  of  soda,  3  drs.; 
water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  put  them  into  a  soda-water 
bottle  without  shaking,  have  the  cork  ready 
fitted,  add  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (in  cryst.), 
\  dr.,  and  instantly  cork  the  bottle,  wire  it 
down,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  inverted. 
For  a  dose. 

2.  Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1^  dr.; 
refined  sugar,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon,  5  or  6 
drops;  water,  8  fl«  oz. ;  bottle  as  last,  then 
•dd  of  citric  acid  (cryst.),  3  drs.,  and  in- 
stantly cork,  &C.,  as  before.  For  a  dose.  It 
thonld  be  kept  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
bring  taken. 

ImmmaAib,  Laetie.    Syn,  Lihonadum  lac- 


Ticuif,  L.  Prep,  (Magendie.)  Lactic  acid,  1 
to  4  drs.;  syrup,  2  oz.;  water,  1  pint;  mix. 
Recommended  in  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Lemonade,  Milk.  Syn.  LiMONADxnf  lactis, 
L.  Prep,  Take  of  sugar,  \  lb. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  add  the  juice  of  8  lemons;  milk  or 
whey,  \  pint;  stir  the  whole  together  and 
strain  through  a  hair  sieve.  Some  persons  add 
a  glassful  of  sherry. 

Lemonade,  Min'eraL  Syn.  LncoKADB  m- 
NBSALE,  Fr.  On  the  Continent  this  name  is 
applied  to  various  drinks  consisting  of  water 
acidulated  with  the  mineral  adds  and  sweet- 
ened with  sugar.  Thus  we  have  limonade 
chlorhydrique,  nitrique,  phosphoriqne,  sul- 
phurique,  &Cn  all  of  which  are  used  as  cool- 
ing drinks  in  fevers,  inflammations,  skin 
diseases,  &c. 

Lemonade,  Port'able.    SeePowDEBS. 

LEMONADE  P0WDES8.    See  PoWDBBS. 

LEMONATED  KALI.  See  Kali,  Potassa 
(Citrate),  &c. 

LEH1TIVE8.  In  medicine,  purgatives  which 
act  in  a  gentle  manner,  and  have  a  soothing 
effect.    See  Laxatiybs. 

LENS.  In  optics,  a  piece  of  glass  or  other 
transparent  medium,  having  one  or  two  curved 
surfaces,  dther  convex  or  concave.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  lenses  belongs  to 
4  work  on  optics.  It  may,  however,  be  useful 
to  the  chemical  student  to  remark  here  that 
the  CoDDiNQTON  and  Stanhope  lensbs,  which 
may  now  be  bought  at  any  of  the  opticians, 
neatly  mounted  and  of  great  power,  for  a  few 
shillings,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service 
in  examining  minute  crystals,  precipitates, 
&c ;  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  offer  a  cheap 
and  efficient  substitute  for  more  complicated 
microscopes.  An  extemporaneous  instrument, 
possessing  considerable  power,  may  be  made 
by  simply  piercing  a  small  circular  hole  in  a 
shp  of  metal,  and  introducing  into  it  a  drop  of 
water,  which  then  assumes  a  spherical  form  on 
each  side  of  the  metal,  while  the  latter  is  held 
in  a  horizontal  position.  The  ingenious  little 
TOT  hicbosoofes  sold  about  the  streets  of 
London,  under  the  form  of  a  perforated  pill- 
box, at  one  penny  each,  consist  of  such  a  lens 
made  with  Canada  balsam  instead  of  water, 
which  has  the  property  of  hardening  without 
losing  its  transparency  after  exposure  for  a 
few  hours  to  the  air.  A  still  simpler  substitute 
for  a  lens  is  a  piece  of  blackened  card-paper, 
with  the  smallest  possible  needle-hole  pierced 
through  it.  Any  very  small  object  held  in  a 
.strong  light,  and  viewed  through  this  hole  at 
the  distance  of  about  an  inch,  will  appear 
quite  distinct,  and  from  10  to  12  times  larger 
tban  its  usual  size.  We  have  often  foimd  this 
little  instrument  of  incalculable  service  in 
situations  and  under  circumstances  in  which  a 
more  powerful  or  complicated  apparatus  was 
unattainable  or  could  not  be  applied. 

LEK'TIL.  Syn.  Lbns,  L.  The  seed  of  the 
Ervum  Lens,  a  phmt  of  the  natural  order 
Leauminosa.   The  lentil  is  considerably  smaller 
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than  an  onlinury  pea,  and  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
double  convex  lens.  Several  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated ou  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  where  they  are  largely 
consumed  as  human  food.  Lentils  are  more 
nourishing  than  any  other  description  of  pulse, 
but  are  reputed  difficult  of  digestion,  apt  to 
disorder  the  bowels,  and  ii\jurious  to  the  eyes. 
Several  alimentary  preparations,  sold  at  high 
prices  as  cures  for  dyspepsia,  constipation,  &c., 
contain  lentil  flour  as  the  principal  ingredient. 
See  Ebyalenta  and  Reyalenta. 

LETH'ABGT.  8yn,  Lsthabqus,  L.  A 
heavy,  unnatural  sleep,  sometimes  bordering 
upon  apoplexy,  with  scarcely  any  intervals  of 
waking,  ^m  which  the  patient  is  with  diffi- 
culty aroused,  and  into  which  he  again  sinks 
as  soon  as  the  excitement  is  withdrawn.  It 
frequently  arises  from  plethora,  in  which  case 
depletion  is  indicated ;  or  from  the  suppression 
of  some  usual  discharge  or  secretion,  which  it 
should  then  be  our  business  to  re-establish.  It 
also  often  arises  from  over  mental  fatigue  and 
nervous  debility,  when  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness, the  use  of  a  liberal  diet,  and  ammoniacal 
stimulants  and  antispasmodics,  are  found  use- 
ful. When  depending  on  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  cupping  may  be  had  re- 
course to,  and  all  sources  of  excitement  avoided. 
In  all  cases  the  bowels  should  be  moved  as 
soon  as  possible  by  means  of  mild  purgatives. 

LET'TUCE.  Syn,  Lactuca,  L.  The  early 
leaves  or  head  of  the  Lactuca  saliva,  or  gai*den 
lettuce,  forms  a  common  and  wholesome  salad. 
They  are  reputed  as  slightly  anodyne,  laxative, 
hypnotic,  and  antaphrodisuic,  and  have  been 
recommended  to  be  eaten  at  supper  by  those 
troubled  by  watchfulness,  and  in  whom  there 
exists  no  tendency  to  apoplexy.  The  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  L.  virosa  are  ofiicinal  in  the 
B.  P.,  the  "  flowering  herb"  (lactuca)  in  the 
Ph.  L. ;  the  "  inspissated  juice,"  in  the  Ph.  E.  ; 
and  the  ''inspissated  juice  and  leaves,"  in  the 
Ph.  D.  The  ''inspissated  juice"  of  Lactuca 
virosa,  or  strong-scented  wild  lettuce,  is  also 
officinal  in  the  Ph.  E. ;  and  both  the  "  leaves 
and  inspissated  juice"  of  the  same  variety  are 
ordered  in  the  Ph.  D.  The  last  species  is  more 
powerful  than  the  cultivated  lettuce.  See  Ex- 
TBAOT  and  Lactuoabium. 

LEUCOBBHCE'A.  8yn.  Whites;  Catab- 
EHtrs  VAGiNJE,  Pluob  ALBX7B,  L.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  are  well  known  to  most 
adult  females.  The  common  causes  are  de- 
bility,  a  poor  diet,  excessive  use  of  hot  tea, 
profuse  menstruation  or  purgation,  late  hours, 
immoderate  indulgence  of  the  passions,  fre- 
quent miscarriages,  protracted  or  difficult 
labours,  or  local  relaxation.  Occasionally  it 
is  symptomatic  of  other  affections.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  general  health,  and  imparting  tonicity  to 
the  parts  affected.  Tepid  or  sea  bathing,  or 
shower  baths;  bark,  chalybeates,  and  other 
tonics ;  with  local  affusions  of  cold  water,  and 
mild  astringent  injections,  as  those  of  black  tea 


or  oak  bark,  arc  generally  found  successful  in 
ordinary  cases. 

LEVANT'  NUT.     Sec  CoccuLUS  Ikdictjs. 

LEVIOA'TION.  Syn.  Leyigatto,  L.  The 
process  of  reducing  substances  to  fine  powder, 
by  making  them  into  a  paste  with  water,  and 
grinding  the  mass  upon  a  hard  smooth  stone 
or  slab,  with  a  conical  piece  of  stone  having  a 
flat,  smooth,  under  surface,  called  a  '  muller.' 
Levlgation  is  resorted  to  in  the  preparation  of 
paints  on  the  small  scale,  and  in  th$  elu- 
triation  of  powders.  The  term  is  also,  some- 
times, incorrectly  applied  to  the  lengthened 
trituration  of  a  substance  in  a  marble  or  wedg- 
wood-ware  mortar. 

LEVOEACE'tflC  ACID.  See  Racemic 
Aon). 

LET'DEN  JAB.  Syn,  Leydbk  phial, 
Electbical  jab.  An  instrument  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid.  Its  sim- 
plest form  is  that  of  a  wide-mouthed  jar  of 
rather  thin  glass,  coated  on  both  sides  with 
tin-foil,  except  on  the  upper  portion,  which  is 
left  uncoatcd,  and  having  a  cover  of  baked 
wood,  through  which  passes  a  brass  wire,  ter- 
minating in  a  metallic  knob,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  inner  coating.  To  charge  the 
jar,  the  outer  coating  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  and  the  knob  put  in  contact  with  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  The  inner 
and  outer  surfaces  of  the  glass  thus  become 
respectively  positive  and  negative,  and  the 
particles  of  the  glass  become  strongly  polarised. 
On  making  connection  between  the  two  coat- 
ings with  a  conducting  substance,  discharge 
takes  place  by  a  bright  spark  and  a  loud  snap; 
and  if  any  part  of  the  body  be  interposed  in 
the  circuit,  a  shock  is  felt. 

UBAVIUS'S  LiaUOE.  See  Tin  (Bichlo- 
ride). 

LI'CHEN.  In  pathology,  a  dry  papulous  or 
pimply  eruption  of  the  skin,  terminating  in 
scurfy  exfoliations.  "Lichen  exhibits  great 
variety  in  its  outward  characters  in  different 
individuals ;  in  one,  the  pimples  are  brightly 
red;  in  another,  of  debilitated  constitution, 
they  are  bluish  and  livid ;  in  a  third,  they  are 
developed  around  the  base  of  hairs;  in  a 
fourth,  they  appear  as  circular  groups,  and 
increase  by  their  circumference,  while  they 
fade  in  the  centre,  forming  so  many  rings  of 
various  size;  in  a  fifth,  a  modification  of  the 
preceding,  they  have  the  appearance  of  flex- 
uous  bands ;  while  in  a  sixth,  they  are  remark- 
able for  producing  intensity  of  suffering,  or 
unusual  disorganization  of  the  skin.  They 
are  all  occasioned  by  constitutional  disturbance, 
sometimes  referable  to  the  digestive,  and  some- 
times to  the  nervous  system.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  they  depend  upon  a  local 
cause.  I  have  had  a  crop  of  lichenous  pimples 
on  the  backs  of  my  hands  from  rowing  in  hot 
weather;  and  in  hot  climates  that  annoying 
disorder  called  prickly  heat  is  a  lichen."  (Eras. 
Wilson.)  The  treatment  of  this  affection  is 
noticed  under  Ebuptionb  (Papular). 
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LI'CEENS.  S^n.  Lichenes— Joss.,  Lichen- 
ales — Lind.,  L.  In  botany,  these  are  cryptoga- 
mous  plants,  which  appear  under  the  form  of 
thin,  flat  crusts,  covering  rocks  and  the  barks 
of  trees.  Some  of  them,  like  Iceland  moss 
(Cetraria  Islandica),  are  esculent  and  medi- 
cinaly  and  employed  either  as  medicine  or  food; 
and  others,  when  exposed  in  a  moistened  state 
to  the  action  of  ammonia,  yield  purple  or  blue 
colouring  principles,  which,  like  indigo,  do 
not  pre-exist  in  the  plant.  Thus,  the  Mocella 
tinctoria,  the  Variolaria  orcina^  the  Lecanora 
tartarea,  &c.,  when  ground  to  a  paste  with 
water,  mixed  with  putrid  urine  or  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  left  for  some  time 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  furnish  the  archil, 
litmus,  and  cudbear  of  commerce,  very  similar 
substances,  differing  chiefly  in  the  details  of 
their  preparation.  From  these  the  colouring 
matter  is  easily  extracted  by  water  or  very 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  See  Abchil,  Citd- 
BBAB,  and  LiTHirs. 

LIG'ATXTSE.  In  surgery,  a  small  waxed 
piece  of  cord  or  string  formed  of  silk  or  thread, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries, 
veins,  and  other  parts,  to  prevent  hssmorrhage, 
or  to  caase  their  extirpation.  To  be  safe  and 
useful,  they  should  be  round,  smooth,  and  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  permit  of  being  tied  with  se- 
curity without  incurring  the  danger  of  break- 
ing or  slipping.  There  are  many  cases  re- 
corded in  wluch  emigrants,  soldiers,  and 
travellers,  have  lost  their  lives,  from  the 
simple  inability  of  those  around  them  to  apply 
a  ligature. 

LIGHT.  Syn.  Litmek,  Lux,  L.  Light 
acts  as  a  vivifying  or  vital  stimulus  on  organ- 
ised beings;  just  as  privation  of  light,  or 
darkness,  disposes  to  inactivity  and  sleep.  **  In 
maladies  characterised  by  imperfect  nutrition 
and  sanguiniflcation,  as  scrofula,  rickets,  and 
ansemia,  and  in  weakly  subjects  with  ccde- 
matous  (dropsical)  limbs,  &c.,  free  exposure  to 
solar  light  is  sometimes  attended  with  very 
happy  results.  Open  and  elevated  situations 
probably  owe  part  of  their  healthy  qualities  to 
theif  position  with  regard  to  it."  On  the 
contrary,  '*  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  attended 
with  local  vascular  or  nervous  excitement,  in 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  brain,  in  fever, 
and  in  mental  irritation,  whether  attended  or 
not  with  vascular  excitement,  the  stimulus  of 
light  proves  injurious,  and,  in  such  coses,  dark- ! 
ness  of  the  chamber  should  be  enjoined.  After  , 
parturition,  severe  wounds,  and  surgical  ope- 
rations, and  in  all  inflammatory  conditions, 
exclusion  of  strong  light  contributes  to  the 
well-doing  of  the  patient."  (Pereira.) 

LIGiriV.  CjHioOj.  Syn.  Cellulose.  This 
is  woody  fibre  deprived  of  all  foreign  matter. 
It  forms  about  95^  of  baked  wood,  and 
oonstitntes  the  woody  portion  of  all  vegetable 
fdbftances.  Fine  linen  and  cotton  are  almost 
entirelY  oompofed  of  lignin,  the  associated 
f%gmm  principles  having  been  removed 
ygf  tiie  trartment  the  fibres  have  been  sub- 


jected to  during  the  process  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

Pure  lignin  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  vrater  and  alcohol,  and  absolutely  innutri- 
tions; dilute  acids  and  alkaline  solutions 
scarcely  affect  it,  even  when  hot;  oil  of  vitriol 
converts  it  into  dextrin  or  grape  sugar,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  treatment.  When 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  added  very  gra- 
dually to  about  half  its  weight  of  lint,  linen 
rag,  or  any  similar  substance  shredded  small, 
and  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  constant 
trituration,  the  fibres  gradually  swell  up  and 
disappear,  without  the  disengagement  <A  any 
gas,  and  a  tenacious  mucilage  is  formed,  which 
is  entirely  soluble  in  water.  If,  after  a  few 
hours,  the  mixture  be  diluted  with  water,  the 
acid  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  and, 
after  filtration,  any  excess  of  lime  thrown 
down  by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  the  liquid  yields,  after  a  second 
filtration,  and  the  addition  of  alcohol  in  con- 
siderable excess,  a  gummy  mass,  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  characters  of  pure  dextrin.  If, 
instead  of  at  once  saturating  the  diluted  acid 
solution  with  chalk,  we  boil  it  for  4  or  6  bourse 
the  dextrin  is  entirely  converted  into  grape 
sagar,  which,  by  the  addition  of  chalk  and 
filtration,  as  before*  and  evaporation  by  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  will, 
after  repose  for  a  few  days,  furnish  a  concrete 
mass  of  crystallised  sugar.  By  strong  pressure 
between  folds  of  porous  paper  or  linen,  redis- 
solving  it  in  water,  agitation  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  recrystallisation,  brilliant  colourless 
crystals  of  grape  sugar  may  be  obtained. 
Hemp,  linen,  or  cotton,  thus  treated,  yield 
fully  their  own  weight  of  gum,  and  1^  of  their 
weight  of  grape  sugar.  During  the  above 
transformation,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  converted 
into  sulpholignic  acid,  and  may  be  procured  in 
a  separate  state.  A  solution  of  oxide  of  copper 
in  ammonia,  or  solution  of  basic  carbonate  of 
copper  in  strong  ammonia,  dissolves  cotton, 
which  may  then  be  precipitated  by  acids  in 
colourless  flakes. 

LIG'NITE.  Syn.  Bbown  coal.  Wood 
and  other  matter  more  or  less  mineralised  and 
converted  into  coal.  The  ligpQites  are  gene- 
rally dark  brown,  and  of  obvious  woody  struc- 
ture. They  are  distinguished  from  true  coals 
by  burning  with  little  flame  and  much  Imoke. 
Those  of  Germany  are  largely  used  as  a  source 
of  paraffin  and  burning  oils. 

LIG'NUM  VTT-E.    See  Gual^cum  Wood. 

LIME.  CaO.  Syn.  Oxide  of  calcium; 
Chaux,  Fr. ;  Kale,  Ger.  Lime,  when  pure,  and 
as  a  chemical  and  medical  reagent,  will  be  found 
treated  of  under  Calcium  (Oxide  of).  It  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  commerce  by 
calcining  chalk,  marble  or  limestone,  in  kilns, 
and  is  called  quicklime,  caustic  lime,  burnt 
lime,  stone  lime,  &c.  The  lime  kilns  are  usually 
of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  are  packed 
with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  fuel, 
and  the  burnt  lime  raked  out  from  tihA  biQittoiSi. 
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lie  lime  tlms  obtained  is  a  pale  yellow  powder, 
Dmbining  eagerly  with  water,  and  crumbling 
)  a  light  white  powder,  "  slaked  lime,"  with 
[ic  evolution  of  much  heat.  Lime  which 
lakes  well  is  termed  "  fat  lime,"  while  if  it 
lakes  badly  is  termed  "  poor  lime." 

Lime,  Salts  of.    See  under  CALcnrv . 

Lime,  Pyrolignite  of.  An  impure  acetate 
f  calcium  used  for  making  mordants  in  dyeing 
nd  calico  printing,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
lore  expensive  acetate  of  lead. 

Lime,  Chloride  of.    8yn.  BLSACHnra  Fow- 

>BB,  ChLOBDTATED  LIMB,  HyPOCHLOBIDB  OF 
ALCIUM. 

A  compound  of  hypochloride,  chloride,  and 
ydrate  of  lime  in  varying  proportions,  and 
lost  extensively  used  for  bleaching,  thou- 
ands  of  tons  being  made  near  Newcastle  alone 
very  year. 

Prep,  Hydrate  of  calcium  is  thinly  spread 
ut  in  a  proper  vessel  and  exposed  to  an  atmo> 
phere  of  chlorine  gas  until  it  is  saturated, 
fow  included  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Hydrate  of  calcium,  or  slaked  Ume  (fresh),  20 
larts,  common  salt,  Ipart,  are  mixed  together, 
ndthe  powder  placed  in  long  earthenware  ves- 
els  into  which  chlorine  is  passed  until  the  mix- 
ure  begins  to  grow  damp,  or  until  one  part  of 
b,  dissolved  in  130  parts  of  water,  is  capable  of 
^colouring  4^  parts  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
rhen  the  whole  is  transferred  to  dry  bottles. 

(Wholesale.)  The  chlorine  is  generated 
rom  the  usual  materials  mixed  in  leaden 
cssels,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  gas,  after 
•asfiing  through  water,  is  conveyed  by  a  leaden 
ube  into  an  apartment  built  of  siliceous  sand- 
tone,  and  arranged  with  shelves  or  trays,  con- 
aining  dry  fresh  slaked  lime,  placed  one  above 
nother,  about  an  inch  asunder.  The  process, 
0  produce  a  first-class  article,  is  continued 
or  4  or  5  days.  During  this  time  the  lime 
3  occasionally  agitated  by  means  of  iron  rakes, 
ho  liandles  of  which  pass  through  boxes  of 
imc  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  which 
hus  act  as  valves. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Chloride  of  lime  is  a  pale  yellowi  sh, 
rliite  powder,  generally  more  or  less  damp,  and 
volving  a  chlorine-like  odour  of  hypochloric 
cid.  Soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  water,  and 
^composed  by  acids  with  the  evolution  of 
hlorine  and  a  little  oxygen.  Oood  chloride  of 
ime  snould  contain  from  32^  to  36}  of  chlo- 
ine,  of  which,  however,  but  25J  to  305  ^^^ 
•e  easily  liberated  by  an  acid. 

Estim.  See  Chlobometby. 

Uses.  Chloride  of  lime  is  employed  in  modi- 
ine  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  An 
intment  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  used  in 
scrofula,'  and  a  lotion  or  bath,  moderately 
ilute,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  readiest 
rays  of  removing  the  '  itch,*  and  several  other 
kin  diseases.  It  is  also  in  great  use  as  a  disin- 
?ctant,  and  may  be  used  either  in  substance  or 
dlution.  A  small  quantity  of  the  powder 
pread  on  a  flat  dish  or  plate,  and  placed  on 
ie  cbimney-piecef  and  a  like  quantity  in  an 


opposite  part  of  the  room,  will  continue  to 
evolve  sufficient  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid 
to  disinfect  the  air  of  an  apartment  for  several 
days.  The  evolution  of  chlorine  is  promoted 
by  occasionally  renewing  the  exposed  surface, 
by  stirring  it  with  a  piece  of  stick,  and,  after 
it  becomes  scentless,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
acid, as  strong; vinegar,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  largely  diluted  with  water.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  partly  superseded  by  the 
antiseptics,'  carbolic  acid,  &c.  The  most  ex- 
tensive consumption  of  chloride  of  lime  is, 
however,  for  bleaching  textile  fabrics.  When 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  goods  are  first 
immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  this  compound, 
and  then  transferred  to  a  vat  containing  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorine  thus  disengaged 
in  contact  with  the  cloth,  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter.  This  process  is 
generally  repeated  several  times,  it  being  un- 
safe to  use  strong  solutions.  White  patterns 
may  thus  be  imprinted  upon  coloured  cloth ; 
the  figures  being  stamped  with  tartaric  acid 
thickened  with  gum  water,  the  stuff  is  im- 
mersed in  the  chloride  bath,  when  the  parts 
to  which  the  acid  has  been  applied  remain 
unaltered,  while  the  printed  portions  are 
bleached  white. 

Concluding  remarks. — Chloride  of  lime  is  now 
scarcely  ever  made  on  the  small  savle,  as  it  can 
be  piurchased  of  the  large  manufacturer  of 
better  quality  and  cheaper  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  by  the  druggist.  The  only 
secret  in  the  manufacture  of  good  bleaching 
powder  is  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
ingredients  rather  low. 

LIME.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  limetta.  It  re- 
sembles the  lemon,  but  is  smaller  and  has  a 
smoother  skin.  It  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  a  preserved  state  for  use  as  a  dessert. 
Its  juice  is  also  largely  imported  for  the  pre- 
paration of  CITRIC  ACID,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  scurvy  on  board  ship  (see  below). 

LIHE  JUICE.  Stfn.  Lemok  jitice.  The 
juice  of  the  fruits  of  various  species  of  Citrus, 
principally  limes,  is  known  in  commerce  un- 
der these  names.  It  is  very  variable  as  to 
quality,  which  depends  upon  the  method  of 
extraction,  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  shipper. 

We  have  examined  the  juice  expressed  from 
limes  sent  from  the  West  Indies,  from  Ja- 
maica, and  from  South  Africa,  vdth  the  follow- 
ing results : 

W.  Indies.  Jamnica.  S.  Africa. 
Specific  gravity 

of  juice  .  .  1041-30  1044-18  1044-90 
Per     cent,    of 

citric  acid    .        7*96  8*66  8-50 

Per  cent,  of  ash        0*321  O'lOl  0*364 

The  yield  from  limes  is  very  small,  and  the 
freshly  expressed  juice  contains  a  large  amount 
of  pulp.  This,  however,  on  standing  a  few 
weeks,  separates,  and  a  clear  sherry-coloured 
liquid  is  obtained. 
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A  concentrated  limo  or  lomon  jnice  is  used 
hy  calico  printers.  It  is  a  "dark,  treakly 
looking  fluid,  marking  from  48°  to  64°  Twad- 
deU"  and  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  pure 
citric  acid. 

Adult,    See  Lemon  Juice. 

Sstim,  Lime  juice  is  only  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  citric  acid  it  contains.  If  of 
good  quality,  100  grs.  will  neutralise  from  70 
to  76  grs.  of  pure  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda. 
"  For  commercial  purposes,  each  grain  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  neutralised  may  represent  a 
half  grain  of  crystallised  citric  acid  (equal  to 
*38  gr.  of  dry  acid),  and  the  value  of  the  lime 
juice  be  calculated  in  proportion."  (O'Neill.) 
As  commercial  lime  juice  contains  variable  pro- 
portions of  vegetable  extractive  matter,  the 
indications  of  the  hydrometer  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  See  Aoidimbtby,  Citbic  Acid, 
&c. 

LXHE'STOKE.  A  general  term  applied  to 
a  great  variety  of  rocks  in  which  carbonate  of 
lime  is  the  princip&l  constituent. 

Eatim.  The  value  of  chalk,  limestone,  marble, 
&c.,  for  hydraulic  mortars  and  cements,  may 
be  determined  as  follows : 

A  given  weight  (say  100  grs.)  of  the 
sample  is  reduced  to  powder  and  digested  in 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  about  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  with  frequent  agitation  for 
an  hour  or  long^ ;  the  mixture  is  then  di- 
luted with  thrice  its  volume  of  water,  thrown 
upon  a  filter,  and  the  undissolved '  portion 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  This 
weight  indicates  the  per-centage  of  clay  and 
silica  or  sand ;  and  the  loss  that  of  the  lime 
or  calcium  oxide,  magnesium  oxide,  and  ferric 
oxide,  present  in  the  substance  examined.  In 
most  cases  these  results  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  quality  of  the  limestone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  mortar  or  cement. 

The  filtrate  and  the  washings  are  mixed 
together,  and  ammonia* is  added  in  excess;  the 
bcdky,  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  This 
gives  the  per-centage  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  filtrate,  &c.,  from  last  is  then  treated 
with  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  the  quantity 
of  lime  determined  in  the  manner  described 
under  the  head  of  Calciijh. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  in 
last  is  boUcd  for  some  time  with  carbonate  of 
potassium  until  ammoniacal  fumes  arc  no 
longer  evolved;  the  precipitate  is  then  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried, 
and  strongly  ignited  for  3  or  4  hours,  and, 
lastly,  weighed.  This  gives  the  per-ccntage  of 
magnesium. 

LDTCTUS.    [L.,  Eng.]    Syn.    Loch,  Lo- 

HOOH,  LlKCTUBE,  LaMBATITE  ;  LOOCH,  Fr.    A 

medicine  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  intended 
to  be  licked  off  a  spoon.  This  form  of  medi- 
cine IB  well  adiapted  to  females  and  children, 
Init  is  not  much  used  in  England  at  the  pre- 
mak  time.  Thoee  employed  in  modem  phar- 
naerf  and  prescribing  are  included  under  the 


heads  Conpection.  Conseevb,  or  Electuary. 
— The  dosct  when  it  is  not  otherwise  stated,  is 
a  teaspoonfhl  occasionally. 

LinctuB,  Caea'o.  Syn,  Lnrorus  cacao,  L.  ; 
Cbehb  db  Tbonchin,  Fr.  Frep.  From 
cocoa-butter,  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  (in  powder), 
syrup  of  capillaire,  and  syrup  of  tolu,  of  each, 
1  oz.;  mix.  Demulcent  and  pectoral;  in 
coughs,  sore  throats,  hoarseness,  &c. 

IdnctOB,  Ck>mmon.  Ftep,  From  oil  of  al- 
monds and  syrup  of  tolu,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  pow- 
dered white  sugar,  2  drs.    As  the  last. 

Idnctos,  Ck>ngh.  Syn,  Pbotobal  uNcnrs ; 
LiNCTUS  PBCTOBAUS,  L.  Ftep,  1.  (Dr.  Latham.) 
Compound  ipecacuanha  powder  (Dover's  pow- 
der), \  dr.;  compound  tragacanth  powder,  2 
drs. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  confection  of  hips,  and  sim- 
ple oxymel,  of  each,  1  oz. — Dote,  1  teaspoon- 
ful,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  "  This  linctus  has 
been  extensively  used,  as  a  remedy  for  coughs, 
in  the  West-end  of  London,  having  been  found 
to  be  a  safe  and  generally  efficacious  remedy." 
(Redwood.)  The  preceding  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  also  useful  preparations. 

Linctns,  Bemul'cent.     Syn.   Lnrcrus  be- 

MULCBNS,  L. ;   LOOCH  DB  TBONOHIW,  Ft. 

JPrep,  From  oil  of  almonds,  syrup  of  capillaire, 
manna,  and  cassia  pulp,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  pow« 
dered  gum  tragacanth,  20  grs. ;  orange-flower 
water,  2  fl.  oz.  As  the  last.  The  above  is 
the  quantity  fbr  two  days,  which  is  as  long  as 
it  will  keep. 

Linctus,  Emollient.  Syn.  Oily  eicttlsion  ; 
LoHOCH  oleobith,  Emulsio  oleosa,  L.; 
LooCH  huileux,  Fr.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Oil  of 
almonds,  powdered  gum,  and  orange-flower 
water,  of  each,  4  drs. ;  syrup  of  marshmallow, 
1  oz. ;  water,  3  fl.  oz.  or  q.  s. ;  for  an  emulsion. 
In  troublesome  coughs. 

Linctus,  Expec'torant.  Syn,  Linctus  ex- 
FECTOBANS,  LonocH  B.,  L.  Prep,  1.  Oxymel 
of  squills,  confection  of  hips,  syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow,  and  mucilage  of  gum  arable  (thick), 
equal  parts.    Demulcent  and  expectorant. 

2.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Oil  of  almonds  and  syrup 
of  lemons,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  ipecacu- 
anha, 6  grs. ;  confection  of  hips,  1  oz. ;  com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth,  3  drs. 

3.  (Zanetti.)  Kermes  mineral,  4  grs. ;  manna, 
6  oz.;  oil  of  almonds,  syrup  of  squills,  and 
syrup  of  senega,  of  each,  2  drs.  Laxative,  de- 
mulcent, and  expectorant.  The  above  aro 
useful  in  hoarseness,  tickling  coughs,  sore 
throats,  &c. 

Linctns,  Pectoral.  Syn.  Fox  lungs;  Linc- 
tus PECTOBALIS,  LOHOCH  E  PULMONB  VUL- 
PIUM,  L.  Prep,  From  spermaceti  and  Spanish 
juice,  of  eacli,  8  oz. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  soften  the 
liquorice ;  make  a  thin  electuary,  a'lid  add  of 
honey,  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  1  oz. ;  mix  well. 
A  popular  and  excellent  demulcent  in  coughs. 
It  formerly  contained  the  herb  'fox  lungs,' 
but  spermaceti  is  now  substituted  for  that 
article. 

LinctuB,  TnrpentiBe.    Syn,  Lororui  STnrn- 

LANSy    L.   TBfiSBIirTHIKS,   LOHQG&  ICKIISSC^ 
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MiKTiCFir,  L.  Prep.  (Becamier.)  Oil  of 
turpentine,  2  dn. ;  honey  of  roses,  3  oz. ;  mix. 
—  Dose,  A  teaspoonful,  night  and  morning, 
followed  bj  a  draught  of  any  weak  liquid ;  in 
worms,  more  especially  tape-worm. 
IdnctoSy  White.    Syn,  Linottb  albus,  Mis- 

TTTBA    ALBA,     LOHOCH     ALBUM,     L. ;    LoOOn 

BLANC,  Fr.  JPrep,  (P.  Cod.)  Jordan  almonds, 
4i  drs. ;  bitter  almonds,  \  dr. ;  blanch  them  by 
steeping  them  in  hot  water  and  removing  the 
skins ;  add  of  white  sugar,  i  oz. ;  gum  traga- 
canth,  20  grs. ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  and 
further  add,  of  oil  of  almonds  and  orange-flower 
water,  of  each,  4  drs. ;  pure  water  4  fl.  oz.  A 
pleasant  demulcent  in  tickling  coughs. 

UN'Eir.  Syn.  Linteum,  L.  Linen  is  a 
textile  fabric  made  of  the  liber-fibres  of  the 
lAnum  usitatisHmum,  or  common  flax,  a  plant 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  smoothness  and  softness  of  its  texture,  and 
is  hence  highly  esteemed  in  temperate  climates 
as  an  elegant  and  agreeable  article  of  clothing 
to  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Its  fibres  are  better 
conductors  of  heat,  more  porous,  and  more  at- 
tractive of  moisture,  than  those  of  cotton, 
which  render  it  less  adapted  for  body  linen  in 
cold  weather,  as  well  as  in  hot  weather  and 
hot  climates,  than  calico.  The  latter,  however, 
lacks  the  luxurious  softness  and  freshness  of 
linen,  whilst  the  peculiar  twisted  and  jagged 
character  of  its  fibres  render  it  apt  to  excite 
irritation  in  extremely  delicate  skins.  The 
common  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  linen  and 
flax  lint  for  dressing  wounds  is  thus  shown  to 
have  reason  on  its  side,  and,  like  many  other 
vulgar  prejudices,  to  bo  supported  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  science. 

Identif.  Linen  fabrics  are  commonly  sophis- 
ticated with  cotton,  which  is  a  much  less 
costly  and  a  more  easily  wrought  material. 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  detect 
this  fraud,  many  of  which  are  too  complicated 
and  difficult  for  practical  purposes.  The  fol- 
lowing commend  themselves  for  their  sim- 
plicity and  ease  of  application : — 

1.  A  small  strip  (a  square  inch,  for  instence) 
of  the  suspected  cloth  is  immersed  for  2  or  3 
minutes  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  water, 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  silver,  porcelain,  or 
hard  glass;  after  which' it  is  taken  out  and 
pressed  between  the  folds  of  white  blotting 
paper  or  porous  calico.  By  separating  8  or 
10  threads  in  each  direction,  their  colour  may 
be  readily  seen.  The  deep  yellow  threads 
are  linen,  the  white  or  pale  yellow  ones  are 

COTTON. 

2.  A  small  strip  of  the  cloth,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  washed  with  rain  water, 
boiled  in  the  water,  and  dried,  is  immersed  for 
1  to  2  minutes  in  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  then 
withdrawn,  carefully  pressed  u^der  water 
with  the  fingers,  washedC  immersed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  ammonia,  solution  of  carbonate  of 

'mmn,  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  aodiiimi 
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again  washed  with  water,  and  dried  between 
filtering  paper.  By  this  treatment  the  cotton 
fibres  are  dissolved,  while  the  linen  fibres  are 
merely  rendered  thinner  and  more  translucent, 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  experiment ; 
after  a  short  immersion,  the  cotton  fibres 
appear  transparent,  while  the  linen  fibres  re- 
main white  and  opaque. 

3.  (By  the  microscope.)  The  indications 
aflbrded  by  both  the  previous  tests,  although 
quite  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  rendered  still 
more  palpable  by  the  use 
of  a  magnifying  glass  of 
small  power,  as  the  com- 
mon pocket  lens.  Under 
a  good  microscope  the 
presence  of  cotton  in  a 
linen  tissue  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  fibres  of 
cotton  present  a  distinctly 
flat  and  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance, not  unlike  that 
of  a  narrow,  twisted  rib- 
bon, with  only  occasional 
joints;  whilst  those  of  flax  are  round,  straight, 
and  jointed.  The  fibres  of  cotton,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  strong  alkaline  lyes, 
untwist  themselves,  contract  in  length,  and 
assume  a  rounded  form,  but  still  continue  dis- 
tinct in  appearance  from  the  fibres  of  linen. 
The  engraving  represente  a  fibre  of  linen  (1) 
and  a  fibre  of  cotton  (2),  as  they  appear  when 
magnified  155  diameters.  The  difFerence  be- 
tween the  two  may  be  perceived,  although  less 
distinctly,  through  a  good  Stanhope  or  Cod- 
dington  lens,  provided  the  object  be  well 
illuminated. 

Difeing.  Linen  and  cotton,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  behaviour  ^lith  dye-stuffs,  are 
treated  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The 
affinity  of  their  fibres  for  colouring  matter  is 
very  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  fibres  of 
silk  and  woollen.  On  this  account  they  are 
dyed  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  sub- 
stences,  and  the  colours  so  imparted  ore,  in 
general,  less  brilliant  and  permanent  under 
similar  conditions.  Linen  shows  less  disposi- 
tion to  take  dyes  than  cotton.  The  yam  or 
cloth,  after  being  scoured  and  bleached  in  the 
usual  manner,  requires  to  have  an  additional 
tendency  given  to  it,  by  chemical  means,  to 
condense  and  retain  the  materials  of  the  dye- 
bath  in  its  pores.  This  is  efiected  bv  steeping 
the  goods  in  solutions  (mordants)  which  have 
at  once  an  affinity  for  both  the  fibres  of  the 
cloth  and  the  colouring  matter.  A  similar 
process  is  employed  in  dyeing  most  other  sub- 
stences ;  but  with  cotton  and  linen,  attention 
to  this  point  is  essential  to  the  permanency  of 
the  dye.  These  matters  are  more  fully  ex- 
plained under  the  heads  Dybin&  and  Mob- 

DANT. 

The  domestic  management  of  linen  may  here 
receive  a  few  moments'  attention.  Fruit 
ftain^  iron-monldi^  and  other  qpots  on  lineup 
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may,  in  general,  be  removed  by  applying  to 
tlie  part,  previously  washed  clean,  a  weak 
solution  of  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  spirits  of 
salts,  oxalic  acid,  or  salts  of  lemons,  in  warm 
water,  and  frequently  by  merely  using  a  little 
lemon  juice.  When  the  stain  is  removed,  the 
part  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear 
warm  water  (without  soap)  and  dried.  Recent 
iron-moulds  or  ink  spots  on  starched  linen, 
as  the  iront  of  a  shirt,  may  be  conveniently 
removed  by  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  melted 
tallow  from  a  common  candle  to  fall  upon  them 
before  sending  the  articles  to  the  laundress. 
The  oxide  of  iron  combines  with  the  grease, 
and  the  two  are  washed  out  together.  If  the 
spot  is  not  entirely  removed  the  first  time,  the 
process  should  be  repeated.  Linen  that  has 
acquired  a  yellow  or  bad  colour  by  careless 
washing,  may  be  restored  to  its  former  white- 
ness by  working  it  well  in  water  to  which 
some  strained  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  has 
been  added,  observing  to  well  rinse  it  in  clean 
water,  both  before  and  after  the  immersion  in 
the  bleaching  liquor.  The  attempt  to  bleach 
unwashed  linen  should  be  avoided,  as  also 
using  the  liquor  too  strong,  as  in  that  case  the 
linen  will  be  rendered  rotten. 

LING.  The  Gadus  molua  (Linn.),  an  inferior 
species  of  the  cod-fish  tribe,  common  in  the 
Northern  seas,  and  used  as  a  coarse  article  of 
food  by  the  poor. 

LINIMENT.  Syn,  LiKiMSiniTM,  L.  A 
semifluid  ointment,  or  soapy  application  to 
painful  joints,  swellings,  bums,  &c.  The 
term  is  also  occasionally  extended  to  various 
spirituous  and  stimulating  external  applica- 
tions. A  medicine  of  a  thinner  consistence, 
but  similarly  employed,  is  called  an  '  embro- 
cation.* These  terms  are,  however,  fre- 
quently confounded  together,  and  misapplied. 
Liniments  are  generally  administered  by  fric- 
tion with  the  hand  or  fingers,  or  with  some 
substance  (as  a  piece  of  flannel)  capable  of 
producing  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  of  the 
skin.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  linen  rag  dipped 
in  them  is  simply  laid  on  the  part.  In  most 
cases  in  which  liniments  are  found  beneficial, 
the  advantage  obtained  from  them  is  attri- 
butable rather  to  the  friction  or  local  irritation 
than  to  any  medicinal  power  in  the  preparation 
itself.  The  greater  number  of  cerates  and 
ointments  may  bo  converted  into  liniments  by 
simply  reducing  their  consistence  with  almond 
or  olive  oil,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

Liniment,  Ac'id.  Syn.  LnoMENTTTH  ACi- 
DiTM,  L.  ACiDi  STJLPHUBici,  L.  Frep.  1. 
(Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Salad  oil,  3  oz.  j  oil  of  vitriol, 
1  dr.;  mix,  then  add  of  oil  of  turpentine,  1 
oz.,  and  agitate  the  whole  well  together.  As 
a  counter-irritant,  in  rheumatism,  stiff  joints, 
&c.     It  closely  resembles  the  <  Guestoniait 

EKBBOOATIOir/ 

2.  (Hoep.  F.)  Olive  oil,  3  oz.;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  OK.;  sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr.  An 
exeeUent  altemtive,  ftimulant,  discntient,  and 
cwdpttf^rritiiri^  in  chronic  iheinnEtifni,  stiff 


joints,  indolent  tumours,  and  various  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Linimentnm  Aconitii.  (B.  P.)  Aconite  root, 
in  powder,  20 ;  camphor,  1 ;  rectified  spirit, 
to  percolate,  30.  Moisten  the  root  for  3  days, 
then  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  pour  sufficient 
rectified  spirit  upon  it  to  produce  with  the 
camphor  20. 

Strength,  1  in  1.  Applied  with  a  camel- 
hfur  pencil,  alone  or  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions, with  a  soap  lifiiment  or  compound  cam- 
phor liniment,  and  rubbed  on  the  part.  7 
parts  of  this,  and.l  part  of  chlordPormum 
belladonna,  and  sprinkled  thinly  on  imperme- 
able piline,  is  the  best  application  for  neural- 
gia or  lumbago. 

Liniment  of  Am1)6r-oiL  Syn.  LDfnnEKTUM 
BUCCiNi,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  olive  oil,  3  parts ; 
oils  of  amber  and  cloves,  of  each,  1  part.  Re- 
sembles '  Roche's  Embbocatioit.' 

2.    (Opiated  ;    LiKIMBNTUH  BUCOINI  OFIA- 

TUM,  L.)  From  rectified  oil  of  amber  and 
tincture  of  opium,  of  each,  2  fl.  oz. ;  lard,  1  oz. 
Anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulant.  A 
once  popular  remedy  in  cramp,  stiff  joints^ 
&c. 
Liniment  of  Ammo^'nia.    Syn,  Ahmoniaoal 

LINIKEKT,  YoLATHiB  L.,  OiL  AND  HABT8E0BK; 
LlNIMENTUM   AMMOKIiE  (B.    P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  & 

D.),  L.  iVep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Solution  of  am- 
monia, 1 ;  olive  oil,  3 ;  mix. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Liquor  of  ammonia  (sp. 
gr.  '960),  1  fi.  oz. ;  olive  oil,  2  fl.  oz. ;  shake 
them  together  until  they  are  mixed. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  To  the  last  add  of  olive  oil, 
1  fl.  oz.  Stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Used  in 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  sore  throat, 
spasms,  bruises,  &c.  When  the  skin  is  irri- 
table, more  oil  should  be  added,  or  it  should  be 
diluted  with  a  little  water. 

4.  (Camphorated;  JjISTMTSSTUU  AHMONiiB 

CAMPHOBATUM,    EmBBOOATIO  AKIC.  OAMFHO- 

BATA,  L.)— a.  (Hosp.  F.)  Olive  oil,  3  oz.j 
camphor,  i  oz. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  when  cold,  add  of  liquor  of  ammonia, 

1  fl.  oz. 

b.  Soap  liniment,  2  oz. ;  olive  oil  aod  liquor 
of  ammonia,  of  each,  2  drs.  As  the  last; 
more  especially  for  sprains,  bruises,  chilblains, 
&c. 

5.  (Compound;  Db.  Qbaitvillb's  counteb- 

IBBITANT  OB  ANTIDFNOUS  LOTION  ;  LlNI- 
MENTUM  AMMONIiE  COMPOSITUM,  L. — Ph.  E.) 

— a.  (Stbongeb.)  From  liquor  of  ammonia 
(sp.  gr.  *880),  5  fl.  oz.;  tincture  of  camphor, 

2  fl.  oz. ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  1  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  and 
in  a  cool  situation. 

b.  (Wbakbb.)  Solution  of  ammonia  (-880), 
5  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  camphor,  3  fl.  oz. ;  spirit 
of  rosemary,  2  fl.  oz. 

Obs,  The  above  formulsa  are  nearly  identi- 
cal with  the  original  ones  of  Dr.  Granville ; 
the  principal  difference  being  in  his  ordering 
liquor  of  ammonia  of  the  sp.  gr.  *879»  instead 
of  '990,  Thsj  Are  c(ranter-irrii»i^ta\M£M!&s9Q^ 
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vesicant,  and  cauterising,  according  to  the 
mode  and  length  of  their  application.  The 
niilder  lotion  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  pro- 
duce considerable  rubefaction  and  irritation  in 
from  1  to  5  or  6  minutes ;  vesication,  in  8  or 
10  minutes;  and  cauterisation,  in  4  or  5 
minutes  longer.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
strong^  lotion  is  generally  employed.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Granville,  these  lotions  are  prompt 
and  powerful  remedies  in  rheumatism,  lum- 
bago, cramp,  neuralgia,  itprains,  swollen  and 
painful  joints,  headache,  sore  throat,  and  nu- 
merous other  affections  in  which  the  use  of  a 
powerful  counter-irritant  has  been  recom- 
mended. They  are  ordered  to  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  linen,  6  or  7  times  folded, 
or  a  piece  of  thick,  coarse  flannel  wetted  with 
the  lotion,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
thick  towel,  and  finnly  prc^ased  against  the 
part  with  the  hand.  The  stronger  lotion  is 
only  intended  to  be  employed  in  apoplexy,  and 
to  produce  cauterisation.    See  Cottkteb-ibbi- 

TANT8. 

6.  (From  bssquicabbonate  of  akhoioa  ; — 

LiNIMBKTUM  AMMONIiB  8ESQUICASBOKATI9 — 

Ph.  L.)  Solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, 1  fl.  oz. ;  olive  oil,  3  fl.  oz. ;  shake  them 
together  until  mixed.  This  preparation  re- 
sembles ordinary  liniment  of  ammonia  in  its 
general  properties,  but  it  is  much  less  active, 
owing  to  the  alkali  being  carbonated.  It  is 
the  '  oil  and  hartshorn '  and  the  '  volatile  lini- 
ment '  of  the  shops. 

Liniment,  An'odyne.  See  Liniments  of 
Belladonna,  Mohphia,  Opium,  Soap,  &c. 

Liniment,  Antispasmod'ic.    St/n.   Linimen- 

TTJM    ANTI8PASM0DICUM.   L.    CAJEPUTI    COM- 

p08ITTTM,L.  Frep.  (Hufeland.)  Oilsofcaje- 
pnt  and  mint,  of  each,  1  part;  tincture  of 
opium,  3  parts ;  compound  camphor  liniment, 
24  parts.  Anodyne,  stimulant,  and  rube- 
facient. 

Liniment,  Arceos's.  Compound  elcmi  oint- 
ment. 

Liniment  of  Belladon'na.  Si/».  Linimentum 
BBLLADONNiE,  B.P.  L.  Frep,  l.XB.P.)  Prepared 
the  same  as  Linimentum  aconitii.  A  fluid 
ounce  is  equal  to  a  solid  ounce.  Proscribed 
with  equal  parts  of  soap  liniment,  or  compound 
camphor  liniment,  and  is  an  excellent  topical 
application  for  neuralgic  pain. 

2.  Extract  of  belladonna,  1  dr.;  oil  of  almonds, 
2  oz.;  lime  water,  4fl.oz. ;  In  eczema,  and  some 
other  cutaneous  a^ections,to  allay  irritation,  &c. 

3.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Extract  of  belladonna, 
4  drs.;  glycerine,  I  oz.;  soap  liniment,  6  oz. 
As  the. last. 

4.  (Guy's  Hosp.)     Extract  of  belladonna, 

1  oz. ;  soap  liniment,  8  fl.  oz. 

5.  (PhoDbus.)  Extract  of  belladonna,  40  grs.; 
rectified  ether,   I  dr.;    chony-laurel  water, 

2  fl.  oz.  As  a  friction  to  the  abdomen  in  lead 
colic. 

Obs,  The  above  are  reputed  excellent  sti- 
mulants, anodynes,  antispasmodics,  and  re- 
solvents, in  various  diseases,  as  rhoomatiflm, 


neuralgia,  painful  affections  of  the  skin  and 
joints,  tumours,  &c.  &c. 

Liidmentnm  Calcis.  (B.  P.)  Solution  of 
lime,  1 ;  olive  oil,  1 ;  mix.  ^Tho  best  liniment 
for  burns  and  scalds. 

Liniment  of  C^j'epnt  Oil.  /Syii.  Linimentum 
OLBi  CAJEPUTI,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Dr.  Cop- 
land.) Compound  camphor  liniment  and  soap 
liniment,  of  each,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  cajeput, 
1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Dr.  Williams.)  Oil  of  cajeput,  ifl.  dr.; 
castor  oil,  1  fl.  dr. ;  olive  oil,  4|  fl.  drs.  A  warm, 
antispasmodic,  diffusible  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient; in  spasmodic  asthma,  colic,  chronio 
itieumatism,  spasms,  chest  affections,  &c.  See 
Antispasmodic  L.  (above). 

Liniment  of  Cam'phor.    ^n.  Camfhobatbd 

OIL,   CAMPHOB    EMBEOCATION;    LiNIMENTUH 

Camphor*!  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D .),  Olbuk 
camphoratum,L.  Prep.  1.  (B.P.)  Camphor,! ; 
olive  oil  4 ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  &E.)  Camphor,  1  oz.;  olive  oil, 
4  fl.  oz. ;  gently  heat  the  oil,  add  the  camphor 
(cut  small),  and  agitate  uutil  dissolved.  Tho 
Dublin  College  orders  only  ^  the  above  camphor. 
Stimulant,  anodyne,  and  resolvent ;  in  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatic  pains,  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, &c. 

3.  (Compound;  Linimentum  camphoba 
compositum— B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.)—a.  (B.  P.) 
Camphor,  5 ;  English  oil  of  lavender,  i;  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  10 ;  rectified  spirit,  20. 
Dissolve  the  oil  and  camphor  in  the  spirit  and 
gradually  add  the  ammonia. 

b.  (Ph.  L.)  Camphor  2i  oz.;  oil  of  lavender, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  17  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  then 
add  of  stronger  liquor  of  ammonia,  3  fl.  oz.,  and 
shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed. 

c.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Liquor  of  ammonia,  7i^ 
fl.  oz, ;  si)irit  of  lavender,  1  pint ;  distil  oif 
1  pint,  and  dissolve  in  it  camphor,  2^  oz. 
Tlie  formula  of  the  Ph.  D.  1826  was  nearly 
similar. 

d.  (Wholesale.)  Camphor  (clean),  21  oz.; 
English  oil  of  lavender,  3^  oz. ;  liquor  of  am- 
monia, 2f  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  7  pints; 
mix,  closo  the«vessel,  and  agitate  occasionally, 
until  the  camphor  is  dissolvwl.  Powerfully 
stimulant  and  rubefacient.  It  closely  resem- 
bles, and  is  now  almost  universally  sold  for. 
Ward's  *  Essence  for  the  Headache.' 

Liniment  of  Canthar'ides.  S^n.  Liniment 
OP  Spanish  flies;  Linimentum  lytt^, 
Lin.  canthabidis  (Ph.  D.  &  U.  S.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Dr.  Collier.)  Tincture  of  cantbarides  and 
soap  liniment,  equal  parts. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Cantbarides  (in  fine  powder), 
3  oz. ;  olive  oil,  12  fl.  oz. ;  digest  for  3  hours 
over  a  waterbath,  and  stnUn  through  flannel, 
with  expression. 

8.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Spanish  flies,  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  .8  fl.  oz.;  proceed  as  last.  The 
above  are  irritant  and  rubefacient;  but 
should  be  used  cautiously,  lest  they  produce 
strangury. 

UninMBt  of  Cblo'^rlde  of  Idme.    ^.  Lx* 
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VIKENTTTIC  OALCIS  CHLOEIKATJE,  L.  Vrep. 
1.  Cliloride  of  lime,  I  dr.  j  water  (added  gradu- 
ally), 3  fl.  oz.;  triturate  together  in  a  glass 
mortar  for  10  minutes,  pour  off  the  liquid  por- 
tion, and  add  of  oil  of  almonds,  2  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Kopp.)  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (ordi- 
nary), 1  part ;  olive  oil,  2  parts. 

3.  (Waller.)  Chloride  of  lime  (in  fine  pow- 
der),! part;  soft  soap, 2  parts;  soft  water,  q.s. 
to  make  a  liniment. 

Obs.  The  above  are  cleanly  and  excellent 
applications  in  itch,  scald  head,  herpes,  lepra, 
foul  ulcers,  &c. 

Liniment  of  Chlo^roform.  Syn.  Linimentum 
CHLOBOFOBMI,  B.  P.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Chloro- 
form, 1';  liniment  of  camphor,  1 ;  mix.  The 
oil  in  the  camphor  liniment  prevents  the  eva- 
poration of  the  chloroform.  Stimulating  on 
application  to  a  tender  skin. 

2.  Chloroform  1  fl.  dr. ;  almond  oil,  7  fl.  drs. ; 
mix  in  a  pbial,  and  agitate  it  until  the  two  unite. 

3.  (Tuson.)  Chloroform,  1  fl.  dr.;  soap 
liniment,  2  fl.  oz.;  as  the  last.  Used  as  an 
application  in  neuralgic  pains,  rheumatism, 
&c. 

Liniment  of  Ck)d-liver  Oil.  Syn,  Linimentttm 

OLEI    MOBEHTJE,    L.    O.    JAC0BI3    ASELLI,     L. 

:Prep,  (Dr.  Brach.)    Cod-liver   oil,  2  fl.  oz.; 
liquor  of  ammonia,  1  fl.  oz. ;  mix.     Resolvent, 
dispersive ;  applied  to  glandular  tumours,  scro- 
fulous enlargements,  &c. 
Liniment  of  Cro'tonOiL     j^n.  Linihentum 

CBOTOKIS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.),  L.  OLEI  CBOTONIS,  L. 
O.  TIGLII,  L.  iVe^.  1.  (B.  P.)  Crotonoil,  1; 
oil  of  cajeput,  3^.;  rectified  spirit,  3i;  mix. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Croton  oil,  1  fl.  oz.;  oil  of 
turpentine,  7  fl.  oz. ;  mix  by  agitation. 

3.  (J.  Allen.)  Croton  oil  and  liquor  of  po- 
tiissa,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.;  agitate  until  mixed, 
then  add  of  rose  water,  2  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Pereira.)  Croton  oil,  1  part ;  olive  oil, 
5  parts. 

Ohs.  The  above  are  used  as  counter-irri- 
tants; in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  .bronchial 
and  pulmonary  affections,  &c.  When  rubbed 
on  the  skin,  redness  and  a  pustular  erup- 
tion ensue,  and  in  general  the  bowels  are 
acted  on. 

Liniment,  Dinret'ic.  Syn.  Linimentum 
diubetictum,  L.  jPre^.  1.  (Dr.  Calini.)  Squills 
(in  fine  powder),  1  dr. ;  gastric  juice  of  a  calf, 
2  oz. ;  mix. 

2.  (Dr.  Christison.)  Soap  liniment,  tincture 
of  foxglove,  and  tincture  of  squills,  equal  parts. 
In  dro])sies ;  rubbed  over  the  abdomen  or  loins 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Liniment,  Emollient.  Syn,  Linimentum 
ALBUM,  L.  EMOLLIENS,  L.  Ptep.  From  cam- 
phor, 1  dr. ;  Peruvian  balsam,  \  dr. ;  oil  of  al- 
monds, 1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve  by  heat,  add  of  glyce- 
rin, \  fl.  oz.,  agitate  well,  and,  when  cold, 
fniiher  add  of  oil  of  nutmeg,  15  drops. 
Excellent  for  chopped  hands,  lips,  nipples, 

Liniment  of  Oar'lic.  Syn,  Linimentum 
AUUZs  L«    Prerp.  From  joioe  of  garlic  2  parts ; 


olive  oil,  3  parts;  mix.  In  hooping-cough, 
infantile  convulsions,  &c. 

Liniment  of  Gin'ger.  Syn.  Linimentum 
ZINGIBBEI8,  L.  Frep.  (Dr.  Turnbull.)  Ginger, 
1  part ;  rectified  spirit^  2  parts ;  make  a  tinc- 
ture or  essence.  For  short-sightedness.  A  few 
drops  aro  occasionally  rubbed  on  the  forehead 
for  8  or  10  minutes  at  a  time.  How  this  tinc- 
ture came  to  be  called  a  liniment  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine. 

Liniment,  Hnnga'^rian.  Syn,  Linimbntuk 
UUNOABIOUM,  L.  iVvp.  .(Soubeiran.)  Pow- 
dered cantharides  and  slioed  garlic,  of  each, 
1  dr.;  camphor,  bruised  mustard  seed,  and 
black  pepper,  of  each,  4  drs. ;  strong  vinegar, 
6  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  12  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  a 
week,  and  filter.  An  excellent  rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant. 

Liniment  of  Hydroc]ilo"ric  Acid.  Syn.  Li- 
nimentum MUBIATICUM,  L.  AOIDI  MUBI- 
ATICI,   L.    A.  HYDBOOHLOBIOI,   L.     iVtfJ?.      1. 

(Hosp.  F.)  Olive  oil,  2  oz. ;  white  wax,  2  drs. ; 
dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  of  balsam  of 
Peru,  1  dr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  2  drs. ;  mix  well. 
An  excellent  application  to  chilblains  before 
they  break. 

2.  (W.  Cooley.)  OUve  oil,  \  pint ;  white 
spermaceti  (pure)  and  camphor,  of  each,  i^  oz. ; 
mix  with  heat,  add  of  hydrochloric  acid,  \  fl. 
oz.,  and  proceed  as  before.  Equal  to  the  last,  and 
cheaper.  This  was  extensively  employed  among 
the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  by  Mr.  Cooley 
with  uniform  success. 

Liniment  of  I'odide  of  Potas'sinm.  Syn, 
Linimentum  iodubetum  gelatinosum,  L. 
Gel6e  poub  le  goIteb,  Fr.  ^Prep,  (Foy.) 
Iodide  of  potassium,  4  drs. ;  proof  spirit,  2  oz. ; 
dissolve,  and  add  the  liquid  to  a  solution  of 
curd  soap,  6  drs.,  in  proof  spirit,  2  oz.,  both 
being  at  the  time  gently  warm;  lastly,  aro- 
matise  with  rose  or  neroli,  pour  it  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  and  keep  them  closely  corked. 
In  goitre,  &c. 

Linimentom  Potassii  lodidi  cnm  Sapone.  (B. 
P.)  Hard  soap,  in  powder,  \\ ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 1^;  glycerin,  1 ;  oil  of  lemon,  ^ :  water, 
1.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  7  of  water,  by  heat 
of  a  water  bath ;  dissolve  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  mix 
by  trituration  the  two  solutions,  and  when  cold 
add  the  oil  of  lemon,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Liniment    of   I'odine.    Syn.  Linimentum 

lODI  (B.    P.);   IoDUBETTED  LINIMENT;   LlNI- 

mentum  iodinii,  L.  iodubetum,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Iodine,  5 ;  iodide  of  potassium,  2 ; 
camphor,  1 ;  rectifled  spirit,  40 ;   dissolve. 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Compound  tincture  of 
iodine  and  laudanum,  equal  parts. 

3.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Soap  liniment,  1  oz. ; 
iodine,  8  to  10  grs. 

4.  (Guibourt.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  1  dr. ; 
water,  1  fl.  dr. ;  dissolve,  and  add  it  to  whito 
soap  (in  shavings)  and  oil  of  almonds,  of  each, 
10  drs.,  previously  melted  together.  Some  per- 
fume may  be  added.  In  8crofala»  glandular 
enlargements,  rheamatirau  &c. 
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Idninient  of  Lead.  JSIjfn.  LnrncBNTTTM 
LI7MBI,  L.  Prep.  (Gaossey.)  Acetate  of  lead, 
0  grs. ;  soft  water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  olive  oil,  6  oz. ; 
lix,  and  agitate  well.  Astringent  and  refrige- 
ant.  Usefiil  in  excoriations,  especially  when 
ecompanied  with  inflammation. 

Idn^nent  of  Lime.  Sjfn,  Likimbnt  tob 
iVBirs,  Carbon  oil;  Linimbntum  calcis 
Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L.  AQUA  CALCIS,  Olbum  liki 
UM  CALCES,  It.  JPrep,  1.  From  olive  oil 
linseed  oil — Ph.  E.)  and  lime  water,  cqoal 
arts,  shaken  together  nntil  they  are  mixed, 
''ery  nsefnl  in  hums  and  scalds. 
^(Compoond;  LonxBKTUK  caxoib  cok- 
osmmc,  L.)— a.  (Camphorated — W.  Cooley.) 
Jamphor  liniment  and  lime  water,  eqoal  parts. 

h.  (Opiated — W.  Cooley.)  Lime  water  and 
amphor  liniment,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  extract  of 
pium,  5  grs. ;  mix.  Both  are  used  as  anodynes 
J  allay  pun  and  irritation  in  severe  hums, 
hilhlams,  &c,  for  which  purpose  they  are  ex- 
ellent.  All  the  ahove  liniments  with  lime 
rater  should  he  used  as  soon  as  possihle  after 
eing  prepared,  as  the  ingredients  separate  hy 
eeping. 

Liniment  of  Hercnry.     Sifn,  Mbbcxtbial 

INIMEKT;     LnOlCEKTnK     HTDBABGYBI    (B. 

*.,  Ph.  L.),  Lin.  h.  composititm  (Ph.  L.  1836), 
J.  Pr&p,  1.  (B.  P.)  Ointment  of  mercury, 
;  fsolution  of  ammonia,  1 ;  liniment  of  cam- 
>hor,  1.  Melt  the  ointment  in  the  liniment, 
dd  the  ammonia,  and  shake  them  together. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Camphor,  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine, 

fl.  dr. ;  sprinkle  the  latter  on  the  former, 
owdcr,  add  of  lard  and  mercurial  ointment 
stronger),  of  each,  4  oz. ;  ruh  them  well  to- 
other, then  gradually  add  of  liquor  of  am- 
lonia,  4  fl.  oz. ;  and  mix  well.  Stimulant 
nd  discutient.  It  resemhles  mercurial  oint- 
lent  in  its  efiects ;  hut  though  milder  in  its 
peration,  it  more  quickly  produces  salivation. 

Liniment  of  Morphia.  Syn,  Linimentum 
[OBFHLiB,  L.  Prep.  (W.  Cooley.)  Pure  mor- 
hia,  3  grs. ;  put  it  into  a  warm  mortar,  add 
ery  gradually,  of  oil  of  almonds  (warm),  1 
.  oz.,  and  triturate  until  the  morphia  is  dis- 
slved,  then  add  of  camphor  liniment,  1  oz. 
iH  excellent  topical  anodyne  and  antispas- 
iodic,  which  often  allays  pain  when  other 
leans  have  failed. 

Liniment  of  Mns'tard.  Syn,  Linihentuii 
iNAFis,L.    Pr<7?.  1.  Flour  of  mustard  (hest), 

oz. ;  water,  tepid,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of 
lycerin,  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  olive  oil,  of 
ach,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Beral.)  Carhonate  of  ammonia  (in  fine 
owder),  1  part;  camphor  (in. powder),  2 
arts;  oil  of  lavender,  4  parts;  tincture  of 
lustard,  6  parts ;  mix,  dissolve  hy  agitation, 
dd  of  simple  liniment  (warm),  56  parts,  and 
gain  agitate  until  the  whole  is  perfectly 
icorporatcd. 

3.  Black  mustard  seed  (ground  in  a  pepper- 
lillor  otherwise  well  hruised),  i  lb. ;  oil  of 
irpentine,  1  pint;  digest,  express  the  liquid. 
Iter,  and  dissolve  in  it  camphor,  i  lb.    Stunn- 


lant  and  mhefacicnt.  A  popular  and  useful 
remedy  in  rheumatic  pains,  lumbago,  colic, 
chilblains,  &c.  The  last  is  a  close  imitation  of 
Whitehead's  '  Essence  of  Mustard.'^ 

4.  (LiN.  OLEIVOLATIIJSBINAPIS.) — «.  From 
volatile  oil  of  black  mustard  seed,  i  dr. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  1  fl.  oz.    As  a  rubefacient. 

b.  From  volatile  oil,  1  part;  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
*815),  1  to  2  parts.    As  a  vesicant. 

Liniment  of  Mustard   (Ck>mpoand).     Lini- 

ICENTUK  SINAPIS  COMFOSITUM  (B.  P.).      Oil  of 

mustard,  1  dr.;  etherial  extract  of  mezereon, 
40  grs. ;   camphor,  2  drs. ;   castor  oil,  5  drs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  32  drs. ;  dissolve, 
liniment  of  Ki'trate  of  Mercury.    Syn.  Ci- 

TRINE  LINIMENT  ;  LlNIMENTUlC  HTDBABGYBI 

NiTBATis,  L.  Prep.  (Sir  H.  Halford.)  Oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  olive  oil,  equal 
parts,  triturated  together  in  a  glass  mortar,  or 
mixed  by  a  gentle  heat.  This  liniment  is 
stimulent,  discutient,  and  alterative,  and  in  its 
general  properties  resembles  the  ointment  of 
the  same  name.  For  most  purposes  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  should  be  at  least  doubled. 

Liniment  of  Kuz  Vom'ica.  Syn.  Linimbk- 
TiJH  Nucis  YOMiCiE,  L.  Prep.  (Magcndie.) 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  1  fl.  oz.;  liquor  of 
ammonia,  2  fl.  drs.;  mix.  As  a  stimulating 
application  to  paralysed  limbs.  The  addition 
of  i  fl.  dr.  each  of  glycerin  and  salad  oil  ron- 
ders  it  an  excellent  application  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

Liniment  of  O'pinm.  Syn.  Anodyne  lini- 
ment ;  Linimentum  opii  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.), 
L.  OPII  or  L.  ANODYNTJM  (Ph.  D.),  L.  saponis 
CUM  OPio,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Tincture  of 
opium,  1 ;  liniment  of  soap,  1 ;  mix. 

2.  Tinctare  of  opium,  2  fl.  oz.;  soap  lini- 
ment, 6  fl.  oz. ;  mix. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Castile  soap,  6  oz. ;  opium, 
li  oz. ;  roctified  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  for 
three  days,  then  filter,  add  of  camphor,  3  oz., 
oil  of  rosemary,  6  fl.  drs.,  and  agitato  briskly. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Soap  liniment  and  tincture  of 
opium,  equal  parts. 

5.  (Wholesale.)  Soft  soap,  1 J  lb. ;  powdered 
opium  and  camphor,  of  each  i  lb. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall. ;  digest  a  week. 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  an  excellent  ano- 
dyne in  local  pains,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
sprains,  &c. 

Liniment  of  Phos'phorus.  Syn.  Linimkn- 
TTTM  FHOSPHOBATUM,  L.  Prep.  (Augustiu.) 
Phosphorus,  6  grs. ;  camphor,  12  grs. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  1  oz. ;  dissolve  by  heat ;  when  cold, 
decant  the  clear  portion,  and  add  of  strongest 
liquor  of  ammonia,  10  drops.  A  useful  Mic- 
tion in  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  certain  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  afPections,  &c. 

Sim'ple  Liniment.  Syn.  Linimentum  sim- 
PLix  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.)  White 
wax,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  4  fl.  oz. ;  melt  together, 
and  stir  the  mixtnro  until  it  is  cold.  Emol- 
lient; resembles  spermaceti  ointment  in  all 
except  its  consistence. 

1  SeepegeiSS. 
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Liniment  of  Soap.    Sjfn,  Opodeldoc,  Cam- 

FHOBATBD  TINCTUBE  OF  SOAP,  BALSAH  OP  8.  | 
LiNIMENTFM  SAPONIS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
L.  SAPOyACETTM,  TUfCTUBA  SAPONIS  CAMFHO- 

BATA,  Balsamtjh  baponis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B. 
p.)  Hard  soap  (cut  small),  2\  oz. ;  camphor, 
li  oz. ;  English  oil  of  rosemary,  3  drs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  18  oz. ;  distilled  water,  2  oz. ;  mix 
the  water  and  spirit,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
digest  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70^ 
Fahr.,  agitating  occasionally  for  seven  days, 
and  filter. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Castile  soap  (cut  small),  2^  oz. ; 
camphor  (small),  10  drs. ;  spirit  of  rosemary, 
18  fl.  oz.;  water,  2  fi.  oz.;  digest  with  fre- 
quent agitation  until  the  solid  substances  are 
dissolved. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Castile  soap,  6  oz. ;  camphor, 
2\  oz.;  oil  of  rosemary,  6  fl.  drs.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Castile  soap  (in  powder),  2  oz. ; 
camphor,  1  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Liniment  savonnbait — P.  Cod.)  Tinc- 
ture of  soap  (P.  Cod.)  and  rectified  spirit 
('863  or  41  o.  p.),  of  each,  8  ports ;  olive  oil, 
1  part. 

Obs.  This  article,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  from  'soap 
made  of  olive  oil  and  soda  *  (Castile  soap),  is 
apt  to  gelatinise  in  cold  weather,  and  to  deposit 
crystals  of  elaidate  and  stearateiof  lime.  This 
may  be  avoided,  when  expense  is  not  an  objec- 
tion, by  first  well  drying  the  soap,  employing 
a  spirit  of  at  least  85^,  and  keeping  the  pre- 
paration in  well-closed  bottles.  A  cheaper  and 
bettor  plan  is  to  substitute  the  *  soft  soap '  of 
the  Ph.  L.  (•  soap  made  with  olive  oil  and  po- 
tuasa')  for  the  Castile  soap  ordered  by  the 
College.  The  soft  soap  of  commerce  imparts 
to  the  liniment  an  unpleasant  smell.  The  fol- 
lowing formula,  one  of  those  commonly 
adopted  by  the  wholesale  druggists,  produces 
a  very  good  article,  though  much  weaker  than 
that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

6.  (Wholesale.)  Camphor  (cut  small),  1\  lb. ; 
soft  soap,  7  lbs.;  oil  of  rosemary,  3  fl.  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each, 
3^  galls. ;  digest  with  occasional  agitation  for 
a  week,  and  filter.  This  is  the  *  opodeldoc '  or 
*  soap  liniment'  of  the  shops. 

Uses.  Soap  liniment  is  stimulant,  discuticnt, 
and  lubricating,  and  is  a  x)opular  remedy  in 
rheumatism,  local  pains,  swellings,  bruises, 
sprains,  &c. 

7.  (With  Opium.)  See  Liniment  op  Opium. 

8.  (Sulphuretted ;    Linimentum    saponis 

BULPHUBETUM,     L.    SULPHUBO  -  SAPONACEITM 

— Jadelot,  L.)  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  3  oz. ; 
soap,  12  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  melt  together,  and 
add,  of  olive  oil,  12  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum,  1  fi. 
dr. ;  mix  welL  An  excellent  remedy  for  the 
itch,  and  some  allied  skin  diseases. 

Mnhnwit  of  Snl'pliide  of  Carbon.  Syn, 
hanaasTUU  oabbonis  suLPnuBBrr,  L.  Prep. 
1.  From  bisulphide  of  carbon,  1  dr.;  cam- 
plKKrated  oil,  1  ok.  ;  mix. 


2.  (Lampadins.)  Camphor,  2  drs.;  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  4  fl.  drs. ;  dissolve,  and  add 
of  rectified  spirit,  1  fl.  oz.  In  rheumatism, 
gouty  nodes,  &c 

Liniment  of  Snlphn'ric  Acid.  See  Acn> 
Liniment. 

Liniment,  Triphannlc.  Si/n.  LiNiMXNTnM 
TBipHABMTOTTM  (Ph.  L.  1746),  L.  JPrep. 
Take  of  lead  plaster  and  olive  oil,  of  each,  4 
oz. ;  melt,  add  of  strong  vinegar,  1  fl.  oz.,  and 
stir  until  cold.  Codiing  and  desiccative;  in 
excoriations,  bums,  &c. 

Liniment  of  Tor'pentine.    Syn.  Kehtish'8 

LINIMENT  ;  LlNIMBNTTTM  TEBEBINTHINJE  (B. 
P.,   Ph.  L.  &  D.),   L.   TEBEBINTHINATUM  (Ph. 

E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Oil  of  turpentine, 
16;  camphor,  1;  soft  soap,  2;  dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  turpentine,  then  add  the  soap, 
and  rub  till  thoroughly  mixed. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Soft  soap,  2  oz. ;  camphor,  1  oz. ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  10  fl.  oz. ;  shake  them  to- 
gether until  mixed.  Stimulant;  in  lumbago, 
cholera,  colic,  &c. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1824.)  Resin  cerate,  6  oz. ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  4  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  An  excellent  ap- 
plication to  bums. 

4.  (Ph.  E.)  Resin  ointment,  4  oz.;  camphor, 
4  drs. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  5  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Ph.  D.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  5  fl.  oz.; 
resin  ointment,  8  oz. ;  mix  by  a  gentle  heat. 
This  forms  Dr.  Kentish's  celebrated  applica- 
tion to  bums  and  scalds.  The  parts  are  first 
bathed  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine  or  brandy, 
and  then  covered  with  pledgets  of  lint,  smeared 
with  the  liniment. 

6.  (Compound — a.  Linimentum  tebbbin- 
THIN^  aceticfm.)  Oil  of  turpentine*  1; 
acetic  acid,  1 ;  liniment  of  camphor,  1 ; 
mix.  ^ 

b,  (LlNIMBNTTTM    TEBBBINTHINJB  COMPOSI- 

tum,  L.)  (Acetic ;  St.  John  Long's  unimbnt; 

LlNTMENTUM    TEBEBINTHINJE    ACBTIOTM,    L.) 

Oil  of  turpentine,  3  oz. ;  rose  water,  2^  fl.  oz. ; 
acetic  acid,  6  drs. ;  oil  of  lemons,  1  dr. ;  yolk 
of  egg,  1 ;  make  an  emulsion.  As  a  counter- 
irritant  in  phthisis. 

c.  (Ammoniat/cd — Debreyne.)  Lard,  3  oz.; 
melt,  and  add,  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  olive 
oil,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  when  cold,  further  add  of 
camphorated  spirit,  4  fl.  drs.;  liquor  of  am- 
monia, 1  fi.  dr.     In  sciatica,  lumbago,  &c. 

d.  (Opiated — Recamier.)  Oil  of  turpentine, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  chamomile,  2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture 
of  opium,  1  fl.  dr.     In  neuralgia,  &c. 

e,  (Sulphuric — Ph.  Castr.  Ruthena.)  Oil 
of  turpentine,  2  oz. ;  olive  oil,  5  oz.;  mix,  and 
add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1^  dr.    See  Acid 

Liniment. 

Liniment  of  Vera'trine.  Syn.  Linimentum 
TEBATBLiR,  L.  Prep.  (Brande.)  Vcratrino, 
8  grs. ;  alcohol,  i  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of 
soap  liniment*  i  fl.  oz.  In  nenralgic  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  gont,  &c. 

Liniment  of  Yer'digris.  Sy».  Oxtmxl  of 
TXBDIGBIi;  LiHXMJUITirK  MSUQISIB  (Ph^li^V 
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OXYMKL    iREFOINIS    (Vh.    L.    1738),   OXYMEL 

cri'iii  si'HACETVTis  (Ph.  1).  182(>),  L.  Prt^p. 
(Ph.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 
7  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve^  filter  through  linen,  add  of 
honey,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Obs,  This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 
a  '  liniment.'  The  College,  after  '  beating 
about  the  bush'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 
a  right  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
appropriate. 

Oxymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
and  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
ulcers,  especially  of  the  throat,  by  means  of  a 
camel-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
is  used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
and  excessive  purging. 

Liniment,  Yer'iniftage.     Syn,  LiKncEimrM 

AKTHSLMINnCUH,  L.  YJOLMIFXJGtTJU,  L.    iVerp. 

Castor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
and  tansy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  Dr.  Pcschier's  ethe- 
real tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
mix.  Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 
in  cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  garlic  juice.  (<  Joum.  de  M^.')  An 
excellent  medicine. 

Liniment,  Ware's.  Prep,  From  camphor 
liniment,  1  oz.;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 

Liniment,  White's.  The  old  name  for  sper- 
maceti ointment. 

Liniment,  WilkinBon's.  Prep.  (Phoebus.) 
Prepared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
tar,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
fuming  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
chronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 

Lor'SEED.  Sifn.  Flax  seed  ;  Lna  bev ina, 
L.  The  seed  of  Linum  utitatissimum  (Linn.), 
or  common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
demulcent,  and  nutritive.  Gh^und  to  powder 
(linseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  nsed  for  poul- 
tices. The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
(linseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
catUe.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
is  used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
bronchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections. 
See  Infusion,  Linen,  &c. 

LINT.  8yn,  Linteum,  L.  White  linen- 
cloth,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
render  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
is  now  little  used;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
of  old  linen-doth.  The  machine-made  lint  is 
prepared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
lint  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lmt)  is  now 
largely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
the  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 
Lint  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 
or  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
cerate. 

Medica'ted  Lint.    Sjfn.    Linteuic  mspioa- 

TUH,    L.  NIGBUH,  L.  DTFSBNALB,    L.      Prep, 

1.  Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
178^^  I  a,  oz,;  dissdvey  saturate  dry  lint»  \ 


oz.,  with  tho  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  ciipsule  to  tlir  HiJ^^il  and  air,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  \  dr.;  lint,  1  oz.;  water,  1^ 
fl.  oz. ;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    See  Salyb. 

LIQUA'TIOH.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procuring  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQir£FA''CIE]!rTS.  Syn,  Resolvents  ; 
LiQUEFACiSNTiA,  Besolventia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &o., 
and  their  preparations. 

LiaiTEFACTIOK.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

LiqxiefiACtlon*of  Oases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  The  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gases,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  Tlie  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
phosphurettod  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166°  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 

Cabbonio  AiniYDSiDB  is  liquefied  on  the 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32*  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— lOG^Pahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

UaUEUB.  [Fr.]  %».  COBDIAL.  A  stimu- 
lating  beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
inatised  and  sweetened.  The  mani^acturc  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,* *  rectifier,*  or  *  liquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit*  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,* 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ^in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
•  by  distillation*  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unhcaded,*  as  the  case  may  demand,  fonns 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fiuted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet/  and  well  *  seasoned,* 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compounding  of  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  production  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
prodactSy  in  this  country,  are  called  essevces 
or  BPXBITB,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (syrttp 
or  oafillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions   required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is   the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As   before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  45  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tiflcation,  is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,'  *  flavourless,'  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.* 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,  sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until  shortly  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  bo  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.    In  cither   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained   under    Essence; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  manag^g  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re- 
ceiver is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over; 
as  these  arc  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
arc,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  tho   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugivr  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  prererably  made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup  before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
raatiscd   spirit;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine*  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  tho  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infosionsy  as  thoso 
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(Ph.  L.  1788),  OxYMEL 
(Ph.  D.  ~ 


^XnCBL  SBJJQTSIB 

UPBi  BUDACBTATI8  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.    Prep. 

Ph.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 

fl.  oz. ;  dii»olve,  filter  through  linen,  add  of 
onoy,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
Istence. 

Obs,     ThiB  preparation  is  wrongly  named 

'  liniment.'  The  College,  after  '  beating 
bout  the  bush'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 

right  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 
ther  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
ppropriato. 

Oxymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
nd  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
leers,  especially  of  the  throat,  by  means  of  a 
unel-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
I  used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
void  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
nd  excessive  purging. 

Liniment,  Ver'mifSge.  Syn,  Linihentum: 
VTHEuaNnouH,  L.  TBBinFuanM,  L.  Prep, 
lastor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
nd  tansy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  Dr.  Peschier's  ethe- 
eal  tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
liz.  Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 
1  cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
lay  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition 
f  a  little  garlic  juice.  (*  Journ.  de  M^.')  An 
xccllent  medicine. 

Liniment,  Ware's.  Prep.  From  camphor 
niment,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
assa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 

Liniment,  White's.  The  old  name  for  sper- 
laceti  ointment. 

Liniment,  Wilkinson's.  Prep.  (Phoebus.) 
'repared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
ar,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
uming  liquor,  10  or  16  drops.  In  certain 
hronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 

UH'SEED.  Skfn,  Flax  seed  ;  Lna  bbmina, 
J.  The  seed  of  Linum  tmtatisnmum  (Linn.), 
r  common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient^ 
.emulcent,  and  nutritive.  Gh^und  to  powder 
linseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  poul- 
ices.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
linseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
attle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
3  used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
tronchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections, 
iee  IiTFUSiON,  Linen,  &c. 

LINT.  8tfn.  LiNTEUir,  L.  White  linen- 
loth,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ender  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
9  now  little  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
)f  old  linen-cloth.  The  machine-made  lint  is 
prepared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
int  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
argely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
he  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 
Ant  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 
»r  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
lerate. 

Medica'ted  Lint.  8^  Linteitm  mspica- 
nrif,  L.  KiasuM,  L.  uxwrsajlr,  L.  Prep. 
L  Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
VBter,  J  f}.  Qz.;  dissdvey  satorate  dry  lint»  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  and  air,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  i  dr.;  lint,  1  oz.;  water,  IJ 
fl.  oz.;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    See  Salve. 

LIQTTA'TION.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procuring  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQITEFA^'CIENTS.  Sjfn.  Resolvents  ; 
LiQXTEFACiENTiA,  Rbsolybntia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &o., 
and  their  preparations. 

LIQUEFACTION.  The  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Iiique&ction*of  Gases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  The  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraiday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gases,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  OS  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gns,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  adds, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166®  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtuned  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 

CiBBONiO  AiTHTDBiDi  18  liquefied  on  the 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun^mctal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106°  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  exx)eriments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LianEUS.  [Fr.]  5yn.  CoBBiAL.  A  stimu- 
lating  beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
matised  and  sweetened.  The  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,*  or  *  liquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit,  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substance-s  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ^in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
•  by  distillation'  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unhcaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering:  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet,'  and  well  *  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  prepn ration  or  compoundingof  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  pro<luction  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  jKiculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctores  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country*  are  called  bssences 
or  ePlBlTB,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (syrttp 
or  gapillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is  the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As  before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
sofl  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  45  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,*  *  flavourless,'  *  plain,'  or  '  silent  spirit.' 
Before   macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    tiiey    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,   sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until  shortlv  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  bo  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.     In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essence; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re* 
ceiver  is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over ; 
as  these  arc  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugjir  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and   is  prererably   made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup   before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matiscd  spirit ;  and  not  until   this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine'  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  tho  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  thoso 
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(Ph.  L.  1788),  OxTMEL 
(Ph.  D. 


bmfEL  SBJJQTSIB 

0PEI  8UBACETATI8  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.     Prep. 

Ph.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 

fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  through  linen,  add  of 
onoy,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
istence. 

Ohs,     This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 

'liniment'  The  College,  after  'beating 
bout  the  bnsh'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 

right  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 
ther  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
ppropriatc. 

Oxymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
nd  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indiolent 
leers,  especially  of  the  thrcwt,  by  means  of  a 
unel-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
I  used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
void  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
nd  excessive  purging. 

Liniment,  Ver'miftage,     Syn,  LiKiHENTirM 

VTHSLHIKTIOXJM,  L.  YBBMrFUaUM;,  L.    Prep. 

iastor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
nd  tansy,  of  each,  k  oz. ;  Dr.  Pcschier's  ethe- 
eal  tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
liz.  Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 
1  cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
lay  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition 
f  a  little  garlic  juice.  ('  Journ.  de  M^.')  An 
xcellent  medicine. 

Liniment,  Ware's.  Prep.  From  camphor 
nimcnt,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
Assa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 

Liniment,  White's.  The  old  name  for  sper- 
laceti  ointment. 

Liniment,  Wilkinson's.  Prep.  (Phoebus.) 
Prepared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
ar,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
nming  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  cort^ 
hronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 

LIN'SEED.  i^n.  Flax  seed  ;  Lini  bemina, 
i.  The  seed  of  Idnum  usitatiisimum  (Linn.), 
r  common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
.emulcent,  and  nutritive.  Gh^und  to  powder 
linseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  nsed  for  paul- 
ices.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
linseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
attle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
i  nsed  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
ironchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections, 
lee  iKFUSioir,  Ldten,  &c. 

LINT.  8yn.  Linteuv,  L.  White  linen- 
loth,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ender  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
s  now  little  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
)f  old  linen-cloth.  The  machine-made  lint  is 
prepared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
int  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
argely  manufactured  j  it  is  much  inferior  to 
he  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
jint  is  used  for  drosnng  ulcers,  either  alone 
^r  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
aerate. 

Medica'ted  Lint.    8yn.    Likteitm  mxdica- 

TITH,   L.  KIOBUH,  L.  IKFBBNALB,    L.      Prep. 

L.  Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  dLstilled 
mter,  J  fl.  oz.;  dissolvey  satorate  dry  luit»  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  and  air,  luiiil  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  \\ 
fl.  oz.;  as  the  lost.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    Sec  Salve. 

LIQUA'TION.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQXT£FA"CIENTS.  Syn.  Beboltekts  ; 
LiQUEEACiSNnA,  Bebolventia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  io^ne,  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  their  preparations. 

LianEFACTION.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  irom  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Iiiqnefieu^on*of  Oases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  The  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  hod  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gases,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  seal^  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  Tlio  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  adds, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fiuorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166°  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  Irom  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greateir 
d^freo  of  cold  has  been  obtained  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106°  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  exjwriments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  %».  COBDIAL.  A  stimu- 
lating  beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
inotised  and  sweetened.  The  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,'  or  *  liquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  wliite  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit*  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ,in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
•  by  distillation'  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unheadcd,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet/  and  well  '  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
fiavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compounding  of  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  production  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  Tlie 
prodoctSy  in  this  country,  are  called  essekces 
or  0PIBIT8,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (strttp 
or  cafillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is   the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As  before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.    Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soil  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  45  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  titie  of 
'  pure,*  *  flavourless,*  *  plain,'  or  '  silent  spirit.' 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,   sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until  shortiy  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  botties 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
tluin  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  be  less  than  6  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.    In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     Wlien  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essence; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity   of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re* 
ceiver  is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over ; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
arc,  of  course,  alw^ays  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  prererably  made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup  before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matiscd   spirit;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine'  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  tho8<} 
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LINSEED— LIQUEFACTION. 


(Ph.  L.  1788),  OxYMEL 
(Ph.D. 


tXTKBL  iEBtrOIKIS 

UPBi  sUBACETATis  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.    Frep. 

Ph.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 

fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  through  linen,  add  of 
oney,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
Lstence. 

Obs.     This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 

'  liniment.'  The  College,  after  '  beating 
bont  the  bush'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 

right  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 
ther  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
ppropriato. 

Oxymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
nd  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
leers,  especially  of  the  throat,  by  means  of  a 
unel-hfdr  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
I  used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
void  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
nd  excessive  purging. 

Liniment,  Yer'miftage.     Syn.  Lindcentum 

ITTHSLHINTICTTM,  L.  YEBHIFUaUH,  L.    Prep. 

lastor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
nd  tansy,  of  each,  k  oz. ;  Dr.  Pcschier's  ethe- 
eal  tincture  of  pennyroyal  bads,  20  drops; 
liz.  Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 
1  cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
lay  be  still  farther  increased  by  the  addition 
fa  little  garlic  juice.  (*  Joum.  de  M^.')  An 
xccUent  medicine. 

Liniment,  Ware's.  Prep,  From  camphor 
nimont,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
assa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 

Liniment,  White's.  The  old  name  for  sper- 
laceti  ointment. 

Liniment,  Wilkinson's.  Prep,  (Phoebus.) 
'repared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
ar,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
uming  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  ccrtfun 
hronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 

LIN'SEED.  Syn,  Flax  seed  ;  Lini  bbsi ina, 
J,  The  seed  of  Idnum  untatissimum  (Linn.), 
r  common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
.emulcent,  and  nutritive.  Gh^und  to  powder 
linseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  poul- 
ices.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
linseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
attle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
i  used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
ironchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections, 
lee  Infusion,  Linen,  &c. 

LINT.  8tfn,  Linteum,  L.  White  linen- 
loth,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ender  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
s  now  little  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
*f  old  linen-cloth.  The  machine-made  lint  is 
prepared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
int  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
argely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
ho  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
jint  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 
^r  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
aerate. 

Medica'ted  Lint.  Syn,  Linteum  mspioa- 
:uH,  L.  nigbuh,  L.  inebrnale,  L.  Prep, 
..  Nitrate  of  diver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
rMtear,  1  fi.  oz.;  disMlvey  satorate  dry  lint»  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  and  air,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  IJ 
fl.  oz.;  as  tiie  lost.  Used  to  dr^  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    Sec  Salye. 

LIQUA'TION.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQU£FA"CIEHTS.  Syn,  Besolyents  ; 
LiQUBFACiENTiA,  Besolybntia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  their  preparations. 

LXaUEFACTIOH.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fd- 
sion),  absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Liquefi&ction'of  Oases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  nil  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  The  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Fanulay,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regardc<l  as 
permanent  gnses,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  OS  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  adds, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166°  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 
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lar^c  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metnl  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  Instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106*  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  Si/n.  Cobdial.  A  stimu- 
lating beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
inatised  and  sweetened.  The  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,'  or  *  liquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit^  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ,in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
*  by  distillation'  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unhcaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sng^r ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Qreat  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet,'  and  well  *  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compounding  of  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  prwluction  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country,  are  called  essekces 
or  0PISXT8,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  arc  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (sybttp 
or  cafillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is   the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As  before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Bectifled  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  46  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
•  pure,'  *  flavourless,'  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.' 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid   form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,  sliced,  or  ground,  as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until   shortlv  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  tne  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  be  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.     In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essence  ; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re* 
ceiver  is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over ; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  prererably  made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup  before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matiscd   spirit;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine'  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infosions,  as  those 
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(Ph.  L.  1788),  OxTMBL 
(Ph.  D. 
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TBI  BUBACBTATis  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.    Prep. 

'b.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  yinegar, 

fL  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  through  linen,  add  of 

•ney,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 

itence. 

Obs,     This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 

'  liniment'     The  College,  after   '  beating 

ont  the  bush'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 

right  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 

ber  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 

propriate. 

Ozymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 

,d    escharotic.      It  is  applied   to  indolent 

cers,  especially  of  the  tbrcMit,  by  means  of  a 

mel-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 

osed  as  a  gargle.    Care  must  be  taken  to 

old  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 

d  excessive  purging. 

Liniment,  Yer'mifSge.     Sjfn,  LiimcENTTrM 

rTHEUiiirncirM,  L.  ybbmifugum,  L.  Prep, 

istor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 

d  tansy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  Dr.  Peschier's  ethe- 

al  tincture  of  pennyroyal  bnds,  20  drops; 

iz.    Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 

cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
fiy  bo  still  fhrther  increased  by  the  addition 
a  little  garlic  juice.  ('  Joum.  de  Mdd.')  An 
cellent  medicine. 

Liniment,  Ware's.     Prep,    From  camphor 
dment,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
Bsa,  1  dr.     In  amaurosis. 
Liniment,  White's.    The  old  name  for  sper- 
acoti  ointment. 

Liniment,  Wilkinson's.  Prep,  (Phcebus.) 
*epared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
r,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
ming  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
ironic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 
UH'SEED.  Skfn,  Flax  seed  ;  Lna  bemina. 
The  seed  of  Linum  luUatianmum  (Linn.), 

common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
mnlcent,  and  nutritive.  Qround  to  powder 
nseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  xxvil- 
;es.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
Jiseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
ttle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
onchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections. 

«  IlTFUBION,  LdTEK,  &C. 

LUTT.  8yn,  Likteuk,  L.  White  linen- 
3th,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
nder  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
now  little  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
old  linen-cloth.  The  machine*made  lint  is 
'epared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
it  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
rgely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
tc  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
int  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 
'  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
irate. 
Hediea'ted  Lint    Syn,    Linteux  xbdioa- 

7K,    L.  NIGBITM,  L.  HTFSENALB,    L.      Prep, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
%itr,  1 1!.  oz.;  dissolvei  saturate  dry  linti  \ 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  und  uir,  luitil  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  1 J 
fl.  oz.;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    See  Salyb. 

LIQUA'TION.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LiaUEPA^CIENTS.  8yn,  Kesolyents  ; 
LiQUEFACiBNTiA,  Resolyentia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &o., 
and  their  preparations. 

LIQUEFACTION.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Lique£Ekction*of  Gases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefled.  The  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gnses,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceecUng  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gaug^.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  adds, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide^ 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166°  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  &om  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  aud 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106°  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  5y».  Cobdial.  A  stimu- 
lating beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
Inatised  and  sweetened.  The  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,*  or  *  liquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit,  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  Jn  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
'  by  distillation*  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unheaded,*  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
tlic  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet,'  and  well  *  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compounding  of  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  production  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country,  are  called  essekces 
or  0PIBIT8,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (sybup 
or  CAFILLA.IRE)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is   the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As  before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  jiroper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  46  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,'  *  flavourless,'  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.' 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,   sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until   shortly  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
Icsscniug  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable  qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  bo  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.     In   either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essence  ; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re* 
ceiver  is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over ; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  prererably   made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup  before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matiscd   spirit;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine'  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  ss  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  thos<} 
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TiniL  SRVQimB  CPh,  L.  1788),  Oxthel 
PKi  BUBACETATis  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Prep, 
1.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 
L  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  throagh  linen,  add  of 
loy,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
ience. 

Ob*.  This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 
liniment.'  The  College,  after  'heating 
»nt  the  hnsh'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 
ight  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  hut,  as  in  many 
ler  cases,  soon  ahandoned  it  for  another  less 
iropriate. 

)zymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
1  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
ers,  especially  of  the  throat,  hy  means  of  a 
del-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  he  taken  to 
dd  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
1  excessive  purging. 

liniment,  Yer'mifSge.  Syn,  Linihentum 
rHEUinmcirM,  L.  yEBMiFuanic,  L.  Prep, 
itor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
I  tansy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  Dr.  Pcschier's  ethe- 
1  tincture  of  pennyroyal  huds,  20  drops; 
c.  Employed  in  frictions  on  the  ahdomen 
cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
y  he  still  further  increased  hy  tiie  addition 
I  little  garlic  juice.  (' Joum.  de  Med.')  An 
client  medicine. 

jinlment,  Ware's.     Prep.    From  camphor 
iment,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carhonate  of  po- 
so,  1  dr.     In  amaurosis. 
Uniment,  Whitens.    The  old  name  for  sper- 
ceti  ointment. 

[liniment,  Wilkinson's.  Prep.  (Phcehus.) 
spared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
ning  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
ronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 
[JH 'SEED.  Sjfn.  Flax  seed  ;  Lini  SEMnrA, 
The  seed  of  Linum  luUatissimum  (Linn.), 
common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
nulcent,  and  nutritive.  Ground  to  powder 
iseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  pQul- 
ss.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
iseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
tie.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
ised  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
mchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections. 
3  IiTFUSiOK,  Linen,  &c. 
UHT.  Si^n.  LiNTBUH,  L.  White  linen- 
th,  scraped  hy  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ider  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  lilit 
low  little  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
old  linen-cloth.  The  machine*made  lint  is 
spared  from  a  fahric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
t  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
gely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
}  true  lint,  heing  a  had  conductor  of  heat, 
at  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 
smeared  with  some  suitahle  ointment  or 
ute. 
Mediea'ted  Lint.    S^    Lintetth  hbdica- 

K,   L.  KIGBITM,  L.  UrTEBNALB,    L.      Ptep, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
ter,  1  fl.  oz.;  dissolvey  saturate  dry  linti  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  liglit  and  air,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  ^  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  1^ 
fl.  oz.;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

UP  SALVE.    Sec  Salve. 

LmUA'TIOIf.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
hy  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LiaUEPA'^CIENTS.  %».  Rebolvekts  ; 
LiQUBVACiENTiA,  Resolventia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  their  preparations. 

LiaUEPACTION.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Lique£BU^n*of  Oases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  Tlic  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gnses,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  Tlie  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  Tlie  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gaug^.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faradiay  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide^ 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166°  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  &om  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32*'  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  bo  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  tlus  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106°  Fahr. ;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  5y».  Cosdial.  A  stimu- 
lating beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
tnatised  and  sweetened.  The  mani^acture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,*  or  *  liquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit^  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recoui'se  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ,in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 

*  by  distillation*  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 

*  unheaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  Altering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet/  and  well  *  seasoned,* 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  theprepa  ration  or  compoundingof  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  pro<luetion  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
prodaets,  in  this  country,  are  called  essences 
or  SPIRITS,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  arc  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (strvp 
or  cafii.la.ibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is   the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As  before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  46  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,'  *  flavourless,*  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.' 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,   sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until   shortly  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    Wlien  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  be  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.    In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  flrst  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained   under    Essence  ; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re- 
ceiver is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is   prcrerably   made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup   before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matiscd  spirit;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine*  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  the  case  may 
I  demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  thoso 
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PRI  SUBACETATI8  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.     Ftep, 

1.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 

u  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  throagh  linen,  add  of 

loy,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 

ience. 

ObB,     This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 

liniment'  The  College,  after  'beating 
»nt  the  bnsh'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 
ight  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 
ler  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
iropriate. 

)zymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
1  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
ers,  especially  of  the  throat,  by  means  of  a 
ad-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
nd  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
1  excessive  purging. 

liniment,  Yer'mifSge.  8yn,  Linihentusi 
rHBUinmciTM,  L.  YBSHiFuauM,  L.  JPrep, 
itor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
I  tansy,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  Dr.  Poschier's  ethe- 
1  tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
c.    Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 

cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
y  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition 
I  little  garlic  juice.  ('  Joum.  de  Med.')  An 
^client  medicine. 

Idniment,  Ware's,     ^rep.    From  camphor 
imcnt,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
sa,  1  dr.     In  amaurosis, 
[liniment,  White's.    The  old  name  for  sper- 
ceti  ointment. 

[dniment,  Wilkinson's.  IPrep,  (Phcebus.) 
spared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
ning  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
•onic  skin  diseases,  ncural^a,  &c. 
[jIN'SEED.  Syn,  Flax  seed  ;  Lini  SESiiyA, 
The  seed  of  Idnum  luUatiasimum  (Linn.), 

common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
nulcent,  and  nutritive.  Ground  to  powder 
iseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  pQul- 
es.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
iseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
;tle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
mchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections. 
i  IimisioN,  Linen,  &c. 
LUTT.  Syn,  LiNTEUH,  L.  White  linen- 
th,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ider  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
now  littlo  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 

old  linen-cloth.  The  machine*made  lint  is 
spared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
t  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
gely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
}  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
at  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 

smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
rate. 
Kedica'ted  Lint    S^.    Linteux  xbdica- 

M,   L.  NiaBlTM,  L.  HTFSENALB,    L.      JPtep, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
ter,  1  li.  oz.;  dissolvey  saturate  dry  linti  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  and  air,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  ^  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  1^ 
fl.  oz.;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    Sec  Salve. 

LIQUA'TION.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LXaUEPA^'CIENTS.  Syn,  Resolvents; 
LiQUEFACiENTiA,  RESOLVENTLi,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  their  preparations. 

LIQUEFACTION.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Liquefaction  *of  Gases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  Tlic  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gases,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  OS  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  Tlie  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fiuorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166®  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  68 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  &om  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 

Cabbonio  anhydbcdb  18  liquefied  on  tha 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
Into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106*  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  Stfn.  Cordial.  A  stimu- 
lating  beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
tnatised  and  sweetened.  The  mani^acturc  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,*  or  *  Uquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit^  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ,in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
*  by  distillation'  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unhcaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet,'  and  well  *  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compoundingof  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  pro<luction  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country,  are  called  essekces 
or  8PIBIT8,  and  by  the  French  infusions, 


and  arc  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (strttp 
or  cafillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is  the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As   before  observed,  it 
should  bo  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  45  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,'  *  flavourless,'  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.* 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,  sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until   shortlv  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  bo  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.     In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essekce  ; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is    proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re- 
ceiver is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
arc,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  prererably   made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup   before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matiscd   spirit;  and  not  until   this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine'  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  tho8<} 
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(Ph.  L.  1788),  OxTKEL 
(Ph.  I). 


THKL  iBBTTOnrifi 

PBI  SUBACBTATIB  (Ph.  I).  1826),  L.  Prep. 
3.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 
L  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  through  linen,  add  of 
ley,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
bence. 

Obs,  This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 
liniment.'  The  College,  after  'heating 
>ut  the  hnsh'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 
ight  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  hut,  as  in  many 
ler  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
iropriato. 

3zymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
1  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
!ers,  especially  of  the  throat,  by  means  of  a 
ael-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 
used  as  a  gargle.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
)id  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
1  excessive  purging. 
Uniment,  Yer'mifSge.     8^n.  Jjomsmrnru. 

IHSLMIHTICirM,  L.  YBBHIPUaiTM,  L.    Prep, 

itor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
1  tansy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  Dr.  Pcschier's  cthe- 
I  tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
z.    Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 

cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
y  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition 
X  little  garlic  juice.  (*  Joum.  de  M^.')  An 
;ellent  medicine. 

[liniment,  Ware's.     Prep,    From  camphor 
Lmcnt,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
sa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 
Liniment,  White's.    The  old  name  for  sper- 
.ceti  ointment. 

Uniment,  Wilkinson's.  Prep,  (Phcebus.) 
epared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
;  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
ning  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
ronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 
[JH'SEED.  iS^n.  Flax  seed  ;  Lisi  bemina, 
The  seed  of  lAnum  usitatisnmum  (Linn.), 

common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
nulcent,  and  nutritive.  Ground  to  powder 
iseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  poni- 
es. The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
aseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
itle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
)nchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections. 
9  IiTPUBioN,  Linen,  &c. 
LUTT.  %».  LiKTEUir,  L.  White  linen- 
fth,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ider  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
Qow  little  used;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 

old  linen-cloth.  The  machine-made  lint  is 
spared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
it  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
■gely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
B  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
nt  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 

smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
rate. 
Hedica'ted  Lint.    8^    Lintetth  udica- 

K,  L.  KIGBVIC,  L.  HTFSENALE,    L.      Prep, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;   distilled 

\ier,  1  fi.  oz.;  dissolvei  saturate  dry  linti  \ 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  uud  iiir,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  1^ 
fl.  oz.;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcera. 

LIP  SALVE.    Sec  Salyb. 

LXQUA'TIOIf.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQUEFA^'CIEirrS.  Syn,  Kesoltentb  ; 
Liquefacibktia,  Bbbolventia,  L.  In  pliar- 
macy,  substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  their  preparations. 

LXQUEPACTIOir.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

LiquefiACtion*of  Gases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
g^ses  may  be  liquefied.  The  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  mode  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  bad  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gases,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  OS  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  *  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  adds, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — ^166°  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-mctal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospbcres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liqneiied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106*  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  Stfn.  Cordial.  A  stimu- 
lating  beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
matised  and  sweetened.  The  nuinufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,'  or  *  liqnoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit,  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  Jn  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
*  by  distillation'  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unhcaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet,'  and  well  '  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compounding  of  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  production  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  i)eculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country,  are  called  essevces 
or  0PIBITS,  and  by  the  French  infusioks, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (sybup 
or  cafillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is  the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As   before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.    Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  46  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  titie  of 
'  pure,' '  flavourless,' '  plain,'  or  '  silent  spirit.' 
Before  macerating  the   ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,  sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until  shortly  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  botties 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingpredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  be  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.     In   either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essskce  ; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.     In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re- 
ceiver is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over ; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and   is  prererably   made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup   before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matised   spirit;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine'  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  those 
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LmSEED—LIQUEPACTION. 


(Fh.  L.  1788),  OxYUBL 
(Ph.  D.  ~ 


.TXEL   iBBITOIKIS 

PAI    SUDACBTATIB   (Ph.  D.  1826)»  L.     iV<^. 

a.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 
i  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  tbroogh  linen,  add  of 
ley,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
bence. 

Obs,  This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 
liniment.'  The  College,  after  'beating 
>at  the  bosh'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 
ight  name  for  it  in  1788;  but,  as  in  many 
ler  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 
iropriate. 

3zymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
1  escharotic.  It  is  applied  to  indolent 
ters,  especially  of  the  thrcMit,  by  means  of  a 
ael-hair  pencil;  and,  dilated  with  water,  it 
used  as  a  gargle.  Care  most  be  taken  to 
)id  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 
1  excessive  purging. 

Uniment,  Yer'mifSge.  8^n,  Linihentttm 
iHELScnmcirM,  L.  YBBinruanM,  L.  Frep. 
itor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
1  tansy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  Dr.  Peschicr's  ethe- 
il  tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
K.  Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 
cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
y  bo  still  further  increased  by  the  addition 
1  little  garlic  juice.  (' Joum.  de  Med.')  An 
;ellent  medicine. 

[liniment,  Ware's.     Prep,    From  camphor 
Lment,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
sa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 
Liniment,  White's.    The  old  name  for  sper- 
ccti  ointment. 

Liniment,  WiUdnson's.  Prep,  (Phoebus.) 
spared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
-,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
ning  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
ronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 
LDf'SEED.  Syn.  Flax  seed  ;  Lna  bemina, 
The  seed  of  Linum  tmtatissimum  (Linn.), 
common  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
nnlcent,  and  nubitive.  Ground  to  powder 
iseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  pQul- 
es.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
iseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
;tle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
osed  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
)nchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections. 
9  ImnrsioN,  Ldtek,  &c, 
LUST,  Syn,  Linteuh,  L.  White  linen- 
th,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
ider  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
now  little  used;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 
old  linen-cloth.  The  machine*made  lint  is 
spared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
t  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
gely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  inferior  to 
3  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
at  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 
smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
rate. 

Kediea'ted  Lint.  jS^ii.  Linteuh  iodioa- 
ic,  L.  KiaBVic,  L.  nrPEsiTALE,  It,  Prep, 
Nitrate  of  diver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
toTj  1  fl.  oz.;  dlMolvei  saturate  dry  linti  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  and  air,  until  it  has 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  ^  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  1^ 
fl.  oz. ;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    See  Salyb. 

LIQUA'TIOir.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQUEFA^CXEBTS.  Syn,  Kesoltentb  ; 
LiQTTEFACiEiTTiA,  Resolyentia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  their  preparations. 

LIQUEFACTIOir.  Tlie  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

Liquefaction  *of  Gases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  Tlio  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gases,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very  simple;  the  materials 
were  sealed  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166**  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liqueHed  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106°  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  the  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  St^n.  CosDUL.  A  stimu- 
lating beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
matised  and  sweetened.  The  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,*  or  *  liquoriste.* 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit^  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 
The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ,in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
*  by  distillation'  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
'unhcaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
goo<l  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering:  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet/  and  well  *  seasoned,' 
in  order  that  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compounding  of  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  production  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country,  are  called  bssekces 
or  SPIBITS,  and  by  the  French  inftsions, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  (sybitp 
or  capillajee)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is  the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As   before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectifled  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.     Spirit 
weaker  than  about  46  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,'  *  flavourless,*  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.' 
Before   macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,   sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until   shortlv  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  be  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.    In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,   and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Ebbevcb; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is    proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the   oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re- 
ceiver is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  tlic   clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and   is  prererably   made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup  before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matised   spirit;  and  not  until   this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  'fine*  or  transparent, 
by  filtration  or  clariflcation,  as  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  tho8<} 
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(Fh.  L.  1788),  OxTKBL 
(Ph.  D. 


:thbl  iBBvaiins 

FBI  SUBACBTATI8  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.    ^rep, 

b.  L.)  Verdigris  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  vinegar, 

L  oz. ;  dissolve,  filter  throogh  linen,  add  of 

ney,  14  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 

tence. 

Obt,     This  preparation  is  wrongly  named 

'  liniment.'      The  College,   after   <  beating 

}ut  the  bush'  for  nearly  a  century,  found 

right  name  for  it  in  1788 ;  but,  as  in  many 

ler  cases,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another  less 

propriate. 

Ozymel  of  verdigris  is  stimulant,  detergent, 

d    escharotic.      It  is  applied  to  indolent 

!ers,  especially  of  the  thrcMit,  by  means  of  a 

nel-hair  pencil;  and,  diluted  with  water,  it 

used  as  a  gargle.    Care  must  be  taken  to 

oid  swallowing  it,  as  it  occasions  vomiting 

d  excessive  purging. 

Liniment,  Yer'mif^.     Syn,  LiNncENTUM 

THELSCnmOTTM,  L.  YBBHIPUaUM,  L.    JPrep. 

stor  oil,  1  oz. ;  essential  oils  of  wormwood 
d  tansy,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  Dr.  Peschier's  ethe- 
d  tincture  of  pennyroyal  buds,  20  drops; 
z.    Employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen 

cases  of  worms  in  children.  Its  activity 
ly  bo  still  fVirther  increased  by  the  addition 
a  little  garlic  juice.  (' Joum.  de  M^.')  An 
cellent  medicine. 

Liniment,  Ware's.     Frep,    From  camphor 
iment,  1  oz. ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  po* 
isa,  1  dr.    In  amaurosis. 
Liniment,  White's.    The  old  name  for  sper- 
iceti  ointment. 

Liniment,  Wilkinson's.  IPrep.  (Phcebus.) 
epared  chalk,  20  grs. ;  sulphur,  lard,  and 
%  of  each,  \  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  Boyle's 
ming  liquor,  10  or  15  drops.  In  certain 
ronic  skin  diseases,  neuralgia,  &c. 
UH'SEED.  Syn,  Yucs.  seed  ;  LiNi  semika. 
The  seed  of  lAnum  tuitatiasimum  (Linn.), 

conmion  flax.  (Ph.  L.)  Oily,  emollient, 
mnlcent,  and  nutritive.  Qround  to  powder 
Qseed  meal ;  farina  lini),  it  is  used  for  ^hvjI- 
!0S.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
nseed  cake;  lini  placenta)  is  used  for  feeding 
ttle.  Under  the  form  of  tea  or  infusion,  it 
used  as  a  diluent,  and  to  allay  irritation  in 
onchial,  urinary,  and  other  like  affections, 
e  IiTFUSiON,  Linen,  &c, 
LIST,  8yn,  Lnrrsuir,  L.  White  linen- 
yth,  scraped  by  hand  or  machinery,  so  as  to 
nder  it  soft  and  woolly.  The  hand-made  liht 
now  little  used ;  it  was  prepared  from  pieces 

old  linen-cloth.  The  machine-made  lint  is 
epared  from  a  fabric  woven  on  purpose.  A 
it  made  from  cotton  (cotton-lint)  is  now 
rgely  manufactured ;  it  is  much  Inferior  to 
0  true  lint,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
.nt  is  used  for  dressing  ulcers,  either  alone 

smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or 
rate. 

Hedica'ted  Lint.  Syn.  Likteum  hbdica- 
rK,  L.  inaBVic,  L.  htfsbnale,  L.     Frep, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  20  to  80  grs.;  distilled 
iter,  1  fl.  oz.;  dissolvei  satorate  dry  lint*  i 


oz.,  with  the  solution,  and  expose  it  in  a  saucer 
or  capsule  to  the  light  luid  air,  until  it  bus 
become  black  and  dry. 

2.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  lint,  1  oz. ;  water,  1 J 
fl.  oz. ;  as  the  last.  Used  to  dress  old  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

LIP  SALVE.    See  Salyb. 

LIQUA'TIOH'.  The  process  of  sweating  out 
by  heat  the  more  fusible  metals  of  an  alloy. 
Metallurgists  avail  themselves  of  this  method 
in  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
and  procurmg  antimony  and  some  other  metals 
from  their  ores. 

LIQUEFA^'CnarXS.  Syn,  Kesolyekts  ; 
LiQTTEPACiBNTiA,  Besoltentia,  L.  In  phar- 
macy, substances  or  agents  which  promote 
secretion  and  exhalation,  soften  and  loosen 
textures,  and  promote  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  enlargements,  indurations,  &c.  To 
this  class  belong  the  alkalies,  antimony,  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  iodine,  mercury,  sulphur,  &o^ 
and  their  preparations. 

LiaUEFACTION.  The  assumption  of  the 
liquid  form.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  which 
may  arise  from  increase  of  temperature  (fu- 
sion), absorption  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence),  or  the  action  of  a  body 
already  fluid  (solution). 

LiquefiACtion*of  Gases.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  pressure  and  cold,  nearly  all  the 
gases  may  be  liquefied.  Tlic  first  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  condition 
8  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
permanent  gnses,  namely,  ammonia,  carbonic 
anhydride,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  sulphurous  anhydride.  His  method  of 
proceeding  was  very,  simple;  the  materials 
were  seal^  up  in  a  strong,  narrow,  glass  tube, 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  together 
with  a  little  '  pressure  gauge,'  consisting  of  a 
slender  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  having 
within  it,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule 
of  mercury.  The  gas,  being  disengaged  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  and  by  its  own  pressure 
brought  about  liquefaction.  The  force  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  judged  of  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  pressure 
gauge.  By  employing  powerful  condensing 
syringes,  and  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
Faraday  has  since  succeeded  in  liquefying 
defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  coal  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  — 166**  Fahr.,  while  subjected  to  pres- 
sures varying  in  different  cases  from  27  to  58 
atmospheres.  Since  then  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  from  liquefied 
nitric  oxide  and  ether. 

CiBBOino  ANHIDBISB  IS  liquefied  on  the 
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large  scale  by  condensing  it  in  strong  vessels 
of  gun-metal  or  boiler-plate.  It  requires  a 
pressure  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres 
at  32°  Fahr.  (Adams.)  The  liquefied  acid  is 
colourless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and 
four  times  more  expansible  than  air ;  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  and 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  When  a  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  issue 
into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part,  that  the  remainder 
freezes  to  a  solid  (solid  carbonic  anhydride), 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  This  substance, 
which  may  be  collected,  affords  a  means  of 
producing  extreme  cold.  Mixed  with  a  little 
ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the 
latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  mixture  in  the  air  was  found  to  be 
— 106*  Fahr.;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed 
beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ex- 
haustion rapidly  performed,  tVie  temperature 
sank  to  —166°.  This  degree  of  cold  was  em- 
ployed in  Faraday's  last  experiments  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases. 

LIQUEUB.  [Fr.]  Si/n,  CoBDiAL.  A  stimu- 
lating beverage,  formed  of  weak  spirit,  aro- 
matisied  and  sweetened.  The  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  'com- 
pounder,' *  rectifier,'  or  *  Hquoriste.' 

The  materials  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs  or  cordials  are  rain  or  distilled 
water,  white  sugar,  clean  flavourless  spirit^  and 
flavouring  ingredients.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  substances  employed  as  'finings,' 
when  artificial  clarification  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
business  are  those  ordinarily  found  ^in  the 
wine  and  spirit  cellar ;  together  with  a  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  pewter  head  and  a 
pewter  worm  or  condenser,  when  the  method 
*  by  distillation*  is  pursued.  A  barrel,  hogs- 
head, or  rum  puncheon,  sawn  in  two,  or  simply 
*unhcaded,'  as  the  case  may  demand,  forms 
an  excellent  vessel  for  the  solution  of  the 
sugar ;  and  2  or  3  fluted  funnels,  with  some 
good  white  flannel,  will  occasionally  be  found 
useful  for  filtering  the  aromatic  essences  used 
for  flavouring.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  whole  of  the  utensils,  &c.,  being  per- 
fectly clean  and  *  sweet/  and  well  *  seasoned,' 
in  order  tliat  they  may  neither  stain  nor 
flavour  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  the  preparation  or  compoundingof  liqueurs, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engages  the 
operator's  attention  is  the  production  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  aromatic  principles 
which  are  to  give  them  their  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavour.  This  is  done,  either  by  simple 
solution  or  maceration,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinctures  and  medicated  spirits,  or  by  ma- 
ceration and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
products,  in  this  country,  are  called  essences 
or  8PIBIT8,  and  by  the  French  infusioks, 


and  are  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar  Tsybttp 
or  cafillaibe)  or   to  the  dulcified  spirit,  in 
the  proportions  required.     Grain  or  molasses 
spirit  is  the   kind  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  England.    As  before  observed,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;   as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  raw  flavour  of  the  spirit  is 
perceptible  in  the  liquor.     Rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  generally  very  free  from  flavour,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength  with  clear 
soft  water,  forms  a  spirit  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  cordial  liquors.    Spirit 
weaker  than  about  45  o.  p.,  which  has  been 
freed  from  its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rec- 
tification, is  known  in  trade  under  the  title  of 
*  pure,'  *  flavourless,'  *  plain,'  or  *  silent  spirit.' 
Before  macerating  the  ingredients,   if  they 
possess  the    solid    form,    they    are    coarsely 
pounded,  bruised,   sliced,  or  ground,   as  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  may  indi- 
cate.   This  is  not  done  until   shortly  before 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  men- 
struum;    as,    after    they  are     bruised  they 
rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  properties  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  them  for  any  time  in  the  divided  state, 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- corked  bottles 
or  jars.    The  practice  of  drying  the  ingpredients 
before  pounding  them,  frequently  adopted  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  workmen,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  labour,  is,  of  course,  even  more 
destructive   to  their  most  valuable   qualities 
than  mere  exposure  to  the  air.    The  length  of 
time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested  in  the 
spirit  should  never  be  less  than  5  or  6  days, 
but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.    In  either   case  the 
time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  frequent  agitation 
should  be  had  recourse  to  during  the  whole 
period.     When  essential  oils  are  employed  to 
convey  the  flavour,  they  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
in    the  manner  explained    under    Essskce; 
and  when  added  to  the  spirit,  they  are  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  mass  as  rapidly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.    In  managing  the  still,  the 
fire    is   proportioned  to    the    ponderosity  of 
the  oil  or  flavouring  substance,   and  the  re* 
ceiver  is  changed  before  the  faints  come  over; 
as  these  are  unfitted  to  be  mixed   with  the 
cordial.     In  many  cases  the  addition  of  a  few 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  liquor  in  the 
still  facilitates  the  process  and  improves  the 
product.     Ingredients  which  are  not  volatile 
are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distillation. 
The  stronger  spirit  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  either  clear  soft  water 
or  the  clarified   syrup   used  for  sweetening. 
The  sugar  employed  should  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  prererably  made   into  capil- 
laire  or  syrup  before  adding  it  to  the  aro- 
matise<l   spirit ;  and  not  until  this  last  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  *fine'  or  trans|)arent, 
by  filtration  or  clarification,  as  the  case  may 
demand.    Some  spirits  or  infusions,  as  thos^} 
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aniseed,  caraway,  &c,,  more  particularly 
quire  this  treatment,  which  is  best  performed 
'  running  them  through  a  clean  wine  hag, 
ode  of  rather  fine  cloth,  having  previously 
bced  them  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  mag- 
(sia ;  but  in  all  cases  clarification  by  simple 
pose  should  be  preferred.  Under  proper 
uiagement,  liqueurs  or  cordials  prepared  of 
lod  materials  will  be  found  perfectly  '  clear' 
'bright'  as  soon  as  made,  or  will  become  so 
ber  being  allowed  a  few  days  for  defecation; 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  operator, 
id  when  the  spirit  employed  is  insufficient  in 
rength  or  quantity,  it  often  happens  that 
ey  turn  out  *  foul'  or  *  milky.*  When  this 
the  case, the  liquid  may  be  'fined  down' 
ith  the  whites  of  12  to  20  eggs  per  hogshead ; 
a  little  alum,  either  alone  or  followed  by  a 
itle  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  both 
asolved  in  water,  may  be  added,  in  the 
anner  described  under  FoaNGB. 
An  excellent  and  easy  way  of  manufacturing 
rdial  liquors,  especially  when  it  is  inconve- 
ent  to  keep  a  large  stock  on  hand,  is  by 
nply  '  aromatising'  and  '  colouring,'  as  cir- 
imstances  or  business  may  demand,  spirit  60 
64  u.  p.,  kept  ready  sweetened  for  tiie  pur- 
ise.  To  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  two 
tscriptions  of  sweetened  spirit  should  be  pro- 
ved, containing  respectively  1  lb.  and  3  lbs. 
sugar  to  the  gallon.  From  these,  spirit  of 
ty  intermediate  sweetness  may  be  made, 
bich  may  be  flavoured  with  any  essential  oil 
ssolved  in  alcohol,  or  any  aromatised  spirit  or 
nf  usion'  (sec  below),  prepared  either  by  di- 
istion  or  distillation.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
ncentrated  essences,  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
the  essential  oil  in  1  pint  of  the  strongest 
ctified  spirit  of  wine,  will  be  found  admirably 
lapted  for  this  purpose.  Tliese  essences, 
bich  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles, 
'e  employed  by  dropping  them  cautiously 
to  the  sweetened  spirit  until  the  desired  fla- 
mr  is  produced.  During  this  operation,  the 
iuor  should  be  frequently  and  violently 
taken  to  produce  complete  admixture.  If 
r  any  accident  the  essence  is  added  in  too 
rge  a  quantity,  the  resulting  '  milkiness'  or 
icess  of  flavour  may  be  removed  by  the  ad- 
tion  of  a  little  more  spirit,  or  by  clarifica- 
on.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  the  liqueiu^ 
.  common  use  may  be  produced  cxtempo- 
Jieously,  of  nearly  equal  quality  to  those 
repared  by  distillation.  For  those  which  are 
)loured,  simple  digestion  of  the  ingredients 
almost  universally  adopted.  The  "process 
f  distillation"  should,  however,  be  always 
nployed  to  impart  the  flavour  and  aroma  of 
>latile  aromatics  to  the  spirit,  when  expense, 
hour,  and  time,  are  of  less  importance  than 
le  production  of  a  superior  article. 
The  French  liquoristes  arc  famed  for  the  pre- 
iration  of  cordials  of  superior  quality,  cream- 
ke  smoothness,  and  dehcate  flavour.  Their 
iccess  chiefly  arises  from  the  employment  of 
iry  pure  spirit  and  sugar  (the  former  in  a 


larger  proportion  than  that  adopted  by  the 
English  compounder),  and  in  the  judicious 
application  of  the  flavouring  ingredients.  The 
French  liquoristes  distinguish  their  cordials 
as  *eaux*  and  'extraits'  (waters,  extracts), 
or  liqueurs  which,  though  sweetened,  are  en- 
tirely devoid  of  viscidity;  and  ''baumes,' 
*  crimes,'  and  '  huiles'  (balms,  creams,  oils), 
which  contain  sufficient  sugrar  to  impart  to 
them  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  aromatised  or  flavouring  essences,  in  Franco 
called  '  infusions.'  These  are  generally  made 
by  macerating  the  aromatic  ingredients  in 
spirit  at  about  2  to  4  u.  p.  (sp.  gr,  '922  to 
*925),  placed  in  well-corked  glass  carboys, 
or  stoneware  jars  or  bottles.  The  maceration 
is  continued,  with  occasional  agitation,  for  3, 
4^  or  even  5  weeks,  when  the  aromatised  spirit 
is  either  distilled  or  filtered;  generally  the 
former.  The  outer  peel  of  cedrats,  lemons, 
oranges,  limettcs,  bergamottes,  &c.,  is  alone 
used  by  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  is 
obtaincMi  either  by  carefully  peeling  the  fruit 
with  a  knife,  or  by  *  oleo-saccharum,'  by  rub- 
bing it  off  with  a  lump  of  hard  white  sugar. 
Aromatic  seeds  and  woods  are  bruised  by  pound- 
ing before  being  submitted  to  infusion.  The 
substances  employed  in  France  to  colour  li- 
queurs are,  for — blue,  soluble  Prussian  blue, 
sulphate  of  indigo  (nearly  neutralised  with 
chalk),  and  the  juice  of  blue  flowers  and  ber- 
ries ; — amber,  fawn,  and  brandy  colour,  burnt 
sugar  or  spirit  colouring ; — green,  spinach  or 
parsley  leaves  (digested  in  spirit),  and  mixtures 
of  blue  and  yellow ; — red,  powdered  cochineal 
or  brazil  wood,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a 
little  alum ; — violet,  blue  violet  i)etals,  litmus, 
or  extract  of  logwood ; — piu-ple,  the  same  as 
violet,  only  deeper; — yellow,  an  aqueous  in- 
fusion of  safflower  or  French  berries,  and  the 
tinctures  of  saffron  and  turmeric. 

A  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  manfac- 
turc  of  liqueurs  and  cordials  is  the  addition 
of  too  much  flavouring  matter.  Persons  un- 
accustomed to  the  use  of  sBrong  aromatic  es- 
sences and  essential  oils,  seldom  sufficiently 
estimate  their  power,  and,  consequently,  are 
very  apt  to  add  too  much  of  them,  by  which 
the  liqueur  is  rendered  not  only  disagreeably 
high  flavoured,  but,  from  the  excess  of  oil  pre- 
sent,'also  *  milky,'  or  'foul,*  either  at  once,  or, 
what  is  nearly  as  bad,  on  the  addition  of 
water.  This  source  of  annoyance,  arising 
entirely  from  bad  manipulation,  frequently 
discourages  the  tyro,  and  cuts  short  his  career, 
as  a  manufacturer.  From  the  viscidity  of  cor- 
dials, they  are  less  readily  '  flned  down '  than 
unsweetened  liquor,  and  often  g^ve  much 
trouble  to  clumsy  and  inexperienced  operators. 
The  most  certain  way  to  prevent  cUmppoint- 
ment  in  this  respect  is  to  use  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  flavouring ;  for  if  the  quantity 
proves  insufficient,  it  is  readily  'brought  up' 
at  any  time,  but  the  contrary  is  not  effected 
without  some  trouble  and  delay. 
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A  careful  attention  to  the  prcvions  remarks 
will  render  this  branch  of  the  rectifier's  art 
far  more  perfect  and  easy  of  performance  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  pro- 
duce at  once  a  satisfactory  article, '  fine,  sweet, 
and  pleasant.' 

The  cordials  of  respectable  British  'com- 
pounders' contain  fuUy  3  lbs.  of  white  lump 
sugar  per  gallon,  and  are  of  the  strength  of  60 
to  64  u.  p.  The  baumes,  crimes,  and  huiles 
imported  from  the  Continent  are  richer  both 
in  spirit  and  sugar  than  ours,  and  to  this  may 
be  referred  much  of  their  superiority.  Mere 
sweetened  or  cordialiscd  spirits  (eaux,  of  the 
Fr.)  contain  only  from  1  to  1^  lb.  of  sugar  per 
gallon. 

The  purity  of  liqueurs  is  determined  in  the 
manner  noticed  under  Braitdy,  Wi^b,  &c. 

The  following  list  embraces  nearly  all  the 
cordials  and  liqueurs,  both  native  and  im- 
ported, met  with  in  trade  in  this  country : — 

Absinthe.  Syn,  Extbait  d'absiiiTHE  de 
Suisse;  Swiss  EXTRACT  OP  WOEMWOOD.  Prep, 
From  th^  tops  of  Ahsinthvm  majus,  4  lbs. ; 
tops  of  Abainthum  minus,  2  lbs. ;  angelica  root, 
calamus  aromaticus,  Cliinese  aniseed,  and  leayes 
of  dittany  of  Crete,  of  each,  15  grs. ;  brandy  or 
spirit  at  12  u.  p.,  4  galls.;  macerate  for  10 
days,  then  add  water,  1  gall. ;  distil  4  galls,  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  dissolve  in  the  distilled 
spirit,  of  crushed  white  sugar,  2  lbs.  Tonic 
and  stomachic. 

Alker'mes.  This  liqueur  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Home  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Prep,  1,  Bay  leaves  and  mace,  of  each  1  lb.; 
nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves, 
1  oz.  (all  bruised) ;  cognac  brandy,  3^  galls. ; 
macerate  for  3  weeks,  frequently  shaking, 
then  distil  over  3  galls.,  and  add,  of  clarified 
spirit  of  kennes,  18  lbs. ;  orange-flower  water, 

1  pint ;  mix  well,  and  bottle.  This  is  the  ori- 
ginal formula  for  the  'alkenues  de  Santa 
Maria  Novella,'  which  is  much  valued. 

2.  Spice,  as  last ;  British  brandy,  4  galls. ; 
water,  1  gall. ;  macerate  as  before,  and  draw 
over  4  galls.,  to  which  add,  of  capillaire,  2 
galls.,  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  i  pint.  Cassia 
is  often  used  for  cinnamon.  Inferior  to  the  last. 

An'iseed  Cordial.    Prep.    1.  From  aniseed, 

2  oz.  (or  essential  oil,  1^  dr.),  and  sugar,  3  lbs. 
per  gallon.  It  should  not  be  weaker  than 
about  45  u.  p.,  as  at  lower  strengths  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  full-flavoured  article 
without  its  being  milky,  or  liable  to  become 
so. 

2.  (Anisette  de  Boedeaux.) — a.  (Foreign.) 
Aniseed,  4  oz.;  coriander  and  sweet  fennel 
seeds,  of  each,  1  oz.  (bruised)  ;  rectified  spirit, 
\  gall. ;  water,  3  quarts ;  macerate  for  5  or  6 
di^s,  then  draw  over  7  pints,  and  add  of  lump 
sugar,  2i  lbs. 

h.  (English.)  Oil  of  aniseed,  15  drops ;  oils 
of  cassia  and  caraway,  of  each,  6  droi)8 ;  rub 
them  with  a  little  sugar,  and  then  dissolve  it 
in  9[Ant  (45  u.  p.)^  3  quarts,  by  well  shaking 
ibem  together;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  dis- 


solve in  the  clear  liquor  sugar,  1\  lb.    See 
Peppeemint  {helow). 

Balm  of  Moluc'ca.  Prep,  From  mace,  1  dr. ; 
cloves,  \  oz. ;  clean  spirit  (22  u.  p.),  1  gall. ; 
infuse  for  a  week  in  a  well-corked  carboy  or 
jar,  frequently  shaking,  colour  with  burnt 
sugar,  q.  s.,  and  to  the  clear  tincture  add  of 
lump  sugar,  4^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure  soft 
water,  \  gall.  On  the  Continent  this  takes 
the  place  of  the  'cloves'  of  the  English  re- 
tailer. 

Bit'ters.  These  have  generally  from  1  to 
1^  lb.  of  sugar  per  gallon.^ 

Car'away  Cordial.  Prep,  Generally  from 
the  essential  oil,  with  only  2\  lbs.  of  sugar  per 
gall.  1  fl.  dr.  of  the  oil  is  commonly  reckoned 
equal  to  i  lb.  of  the  seed.  The  addition  of  a 
very  little  oil  of  cassia,  and  about  half  as  much 
of  essence  of  lemon  or  of  orange,  improves  it. 
See  Braitot  (Caraway). 

Ce'drat  Cordial.  Prep,  From  essence  (oil) 
of  cedrat,  i  oz. ;  pure  spirit  (at  proof),  1  gall. ; 
dissolve,  add  of  water,  3  pints,  agitate  well; 
distil  3  quarts,  and  add  an  equal  measure  of 
clarified  syrup.  A  delicious  liqueur.  See 
Cbkme  and  Eau  (helow), 

Cin'namon  Cordial.  Prep,  This  is  seldom 
made  with  cinnamon,  owing  to  its  high  price, 
but  with  either  the  essential  oil  or  bark  of  cas- 
sia, with  about  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gaJL  It 
is  preferred  coloured,  and  therefore  may  be 
very  well  prepared  by  simple  digestion.  The 
addition  of  5  or  6  drops,  each,  of  essence  of 
lemon  and  orange  peel,  with  about  a  spoonful 
of  essence  of  cardamoms  per  gall.,  improves  it. 
1  oz.  of  oil  of  cassia  is  considered  equal  to  8  lbs. 
of  the  buds  or  bark.  1  fl.  dr.  of  the  oil  is 
enough  for  2^  galls.  It  is  coloured  with 
burnt  sugar. 

Cit'ron  Cordial.  Prep,  From  the  oil  or 
peel,  with  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gall.,  as  above. 
(See  helmo.) 

Citronelle.  Syn,  Eau  de  Babbades.  Prep, 
1.  From  fresh  orange  peel,  2  oz. ;  fresh  lemon 
peel,  4  oz. ;  cloves,  \  dr. ;  corianders  and  cin- 
namon, of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  4  pints ; 
digest  for  10  days,  then  add  of  water,  1  quart, 
and  distil  \  galL  ;  to  the  distilled  essence  add 
of  white  sugar,  2  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water,  1 
quart. 

2.  Essence  of  orange,  \  dr.;  essence  of 
lemon,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  and  cassia,  of  each, 
10  drops ;  oil  of  coriander,  20  drops ;  spirit 
(68  o.  p.),  5  pints;  agitate  until  dissolved, 
then  add  of  distilled  or  clear  soft  water,  3 
pints ;  well  mix,  and  filter  it  through  blotting 
paper,  if  necessary ;  lastly,  add  of  sugar  (dis- 
solved), q.  s. 

Clairet.  Syn.  Rossalis  des  six  obaives. 
Prep.  From  aniseed,  fennel  seed,  coriander 
seed,  caraway  seed,  dill  seed,  and  seeds  of  the 
candy-carrot  (Athamantia  cretenns — Linn.), 
of  each  (l)ruised),  1  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  \  gall. ; 
digest  for  1  week,  strain,  and  add  of  loaf  sugar, 
1  lb.,  dissolved  in  water,  q.  s. 

1  See  article,  Butbu. 
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doTM.  Syn,  Clotb  GOBDtAtr.  Prep,  From 
bruiflod  clov^,  1  oz^  or  essential  oil,  1  fl.  dr.,  to 
every  3  galls,  of  proof  spirit.  If  distilled,  some 
common  salt  should  be  added,  and  it  should 
be  drawn  over  with  a  pretty  quick  fire.  It 
requires  fully  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gall.,  and  is 
generally  coloured  with  poppy  flowers  or  burnt 
sugar.  The  addition  of  1  dr.  of  bruised  pi- 
mento, or  5  drops  of  the  oil  for  every  oz.  of 
cloves,  improves  this  cordial.  See  Balh  of 
BfOLircGA  {above). 

Coriander  Cordial.  Prep.  From  eorianders, 
as  the  last.    A  few  sliced  oranges  improve  it. 

Crdme  d'Anis.  As  anisbed  cordial,  only 
richer. 

CrSme  des  Barbados.  As  oftbonelle,  adding 
some  of  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  and  an  addi- 
tional  lb.  of  sugar  per  gall. 

Crfime  de  Cacao.  Prep.  Infuse  roasted 
caracca  cacao  nuts  (cut  small),  1  lb.,  and  va- 
nila,  i  oz.,  in  brandy,  1  gall.,  for  8  days; 
strain,  and  add  of  thick  syrup,  3  quarts. 

Cr&ne  de  Cedrat.  Si/n.  Huile  de  Cedrat. 
Prep.  From  spirit  of  citron,  1  pint;  spirit  of 
cedrat,  1  quart ;  proof  spirit,  3  quarts ;  white 
sugar,  16  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure  soft  water, 
2  galls. 

Crfime  de  Macarons.  Prep.  1.  From  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  mace,  of  each  (bruised),  1  dr. ; 
bitter  almonds  (blanched  and  beaten  to  a 
paste),  7  oz. ;  spirit  (17  u.  p.),  1  gall. ;  digest 
A  week,  filter,  aud  add  of  white  sugar,  6  lbs., 
dissolved  in  pure  water,  2  quarts. 

2.  Clean  spirit  (at  24  u.  p.,  sp.  gr.  '915),  2 
^alls. ;  bitter  almonds,  |  lb. ;  cloves,  cinnamon, 
dnd  mace,  of  each,  in  coarse  powder,  li  dr. ; 
infuse  for  10  days,  filter,  and  add  of  white 
sugar,  8  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure  water,  1  gnll.; 
lastly,  give  the  liqueur  a  violet  tint  with  infu- 
sion or  tincture  of  litmus  and  cochineal.  An 
igreeable,  nutty-flavoured  cordial,  but,  from: 
L'ontaining  so  much  bitter  almonds,  should  be 
only  drank  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The 
English  use  only  one  half  the  above  quantity 
of  almonds. 

Creme  de  Kapha.  Prep.  From  sweetened 
spirit  (60  u.  p.)  containing  3^  lbs.  of  sugar  per 
gall.,  7  quarts;  orange-flower  water  (foreign), 
1  quart.    Delicious. 

Cr6me  de  Noyean.    See  Noyeau. 

Crdme  d'Orange.  Prep.  From  oranges 
(sliced),  3  dozen ;  rectified  spirit,  2  galls. ; 
digest  for  14  days ;  add,  of  lump  sugar,  28  lbs. 
(previously  dissolved  in  water,  4|  galls.); 
tincture  of  saffron,  1|  fl.  oz.;  and  orange- 
flower  water,  2  quiirts. 

Cr&ne  de  Portugal.  Flavoured  with  lemon, 
to  which  a  little  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  added. 

Curasao.  Prep.  From  sweetened  spirit  (at 
56  u.  p.),  containing  3|  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gall., 
flavoured  with  a  tincture  made  by  digesting 
the  *  oleo-saccharum '  prepared  from  Seville 
oranges,  9  in  number ;  cinnamon,  1  dr. ;  and 
mace,  f  dr.,  in  rectified  spirit,  1  pint.  It  is 
coloured  by  digesting  in  it  for  a  week  or  10 
days  Brazil-wood  (in  powder),  1  oz.,  and  after- 


wards mellowing  the  colour  with  burnt  sugttf, 
q.  s. 

Delight  of  the  Mandarins.  From  spirit  (22 
u.  p.),  1  gall. ;  pure  soft  water,  |  gall. ;  white 
sugar  (crushed  small),  4^  lbs. ;  Chinese  aniseed 
and  ambrette  or  musk  seed,  of  each  (bruised), 
i  oz. ;  safiSower,  i  oz. ;  digested  together  in  a 
carboy  or  stone  bottle  capable  of  holding 
double,  and  agitated  well  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night. 

Ean  de  Cedrat  Syn.  Cedrat  water.  As 
CRKMB  DE  cedrat,  but  usiug  less  sugar. 

Eau  de  Chasseurs.   See  Pepfermikt  (below). 

Ean  de  Vie  d'Andaye.  Syn.  Eau  db  tie 
d'Anis;  Aniseed  liqfeub  brandy.  Prep. 
From  brandy  or  proof  spirit,  1  gall. ;  sug^, 
'2  lb. ;  dissolved  in  aniseed  water,  1  pint. 

Gold  Cordial.  Prep.  From  angelica  root 
(sliced),  1  lb. ;  raisins,  i  lb ;  coriander  seeds, 
2  oz. ;  caraway  seeds  and  cassia,  of  each,  1|  oz. ; 
cloves,  i  oz. ;  flgs  and  sliced  liquorice  root,  of 
each,  4  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  3  galls. ;  water,  1  gall.; 
digest  2  days,  and  distil  3  gallons  by  a  gnetle 
heat;  to  this  add  of  sugar,  91b.,  dissolved  in 
rose  water  and  clean  soft  water,  of  each,  1 
quart;  lastly,  colour  the  liquid  by  steeping  in 
it  of  hay  saffron,  1^  oz.  This  cordial  was  once 
held  in  much  esteem.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  small  quantity  of  gold  leaf  being  for- 
merly added  to  it. 

Huile  d'Anis.    See  CRfivE  d'Ants  (above). 

Huile  de  VanUle.  Flavoured  with  essence  or 
tincture  of  vanilla.  It  is  kept  in  a  decanter, 
and  used  to  flavour  liqueurs,  grog,  &c. 

Huile  de  Venus.  Prep.  From  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  carrot,  2^  oz.,  and  sugar,  3  lbs.  to 
the  gul.  It  is  generally  coloured  by  infusing 
a  little  powdered  cochineal  in  it. 

Jargonelle.  Sj/n.  Jargonelle  cordial. 
Flavoured  with  essence  of  jargonelle  pear  (ace- 
tate of  amyl).  Pine-apple  cordial  and  liqueurs 
from  some  other  fruits  are  also  prepared  from 
the  new  fruit  essences.    See  Essence. 

Lem'on  Cordial.  Prep.  Digest  fresh  and 
dried  lemon  peel,  of  each  2  oz.,  and  fresh 
orange  peel,  1  oz.,  in  proof  spirit,  1  gal.,  for 
a  week ;  strain  with  expression,  add  of  clear 
soft  water,  q.  s.  to  reduce  it  to  the  desired 
strength,  and  lump  sugar,  3  lbs.  to  the  gallon. 
The  addition  of  a  littie  orange-flower  or  rose 
water  improves  it. 

Liquodilla.  Flavoured  with  oranges  and  le- 
mons, of  each,  sliced,  3  in  number ;  with  sugar, 
2^  lbs.  per  gal. 

Lov'age  Cordial.  Prep.  From  the  fresh  roots 
of  lovage,  1  oz.  to  the  gallon.  A  fourth  of  this 
quantity  of  the  fresh  roots  of  celery  and  sweet 
fennel  are  also  commonly  added.  In  some 
parts  a  little  fresh  valerian  root  and  oil  of 
savine  are  added  before  distillation.  It  is  much 
valued  by  the  lower  classes  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces for  its  stomachic  and  ommenagogue 
qualities. 

Oil  of  Ce'drat  See  CitftiCB  db  Cedrat 
(above). 

O'range  Cordial    Like  Lxxoir  cordial  or 
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CBfiHB  d'obakge,  from  fresh  orange  pee],  i  lb. 
to  the  gallon. 

Par&it  Amour.  Syn.  PebfectLote.  Prep, 
Flavoured  with  the  yellow  rind  of  4  lemonsi  and 
a  tea  spoonful  of  essence  of  vanilla  to  the  gal- 
lon, with  sugar,  3  lbs.,  and  powdered  cochineal, 
q.  s.  to  colour. 

Pep'permint.    Syn,  Peffebmint  cobdial, 

SpOBTSMAN'S    C,    X.  MINT;    EaU    DE    CHA8- 

8EUBS,  Fr.  Tliis  well-known  compound 
is  in  greater  demand  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  than  all  the  other  cordials  put 
together. 

Prep.  1.  From  peppermint  water  and  gin  or 
plain  spirit  (22  u.  p.),  of  each,  1  pint;  lump 
sugar,  I  lb. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  English  oil  of  peppermint, 
6  oz.,  is  added  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  3  pints, 
and  the  mixture  is  agitated  well  together  for 
some  time  in  a  corked  bottle  capable  of  holding 
4  pints  or  more ;  it  is  then  emptied  into  a  cask 
having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  galls.,  and 
perfectly  white  and  flavourless  proof  spirit,  36 
galls.,  is  poured  in,  and  the  whole  well  agitated 
for  10  minutes ;  a  solution  of  the  best  double 
refined  lump  sugar,  2  J  cwt.,  in  about  35  galls,  of 
pure  filtered  rain  water,  is  then  added,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cask  well  *  rummaged  up,'  in 
the  usual  manner,  for  at  least  15  minutes; 
sufficient  clear  rain  water  to  make  up  the  whole 
quantity  to  exactly  100  gallons,  and  holding  in 
solution  alum,  5  oz.,  is  next  added,  and  the 
whole  is  again  well  agitated  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  lifter  which  the  cask  is  bunged 
down,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  fortnight 
before  it  is  *  broached*   for  sale. 

Obs.  The  last  formula  produces  a  beautiful 
article,  provided  the  ingredients  arc  of  good 
quality.  Care  on  this  point  is  particularly 
necessary  in  reference  to  the  essential  oil,  which 
should  only  be  purchased  of  some  known  re- 
spectable dealer.  The  sugar  should  be  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  dissolve  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
clear  soft  water  without  injuring  its  trans- 
parency, and  the  cask  should  be  a  fresh - 
emptied  gin  pipe,  or  one  properly  prepared  for 
gin,  as,  if  it  gives  colour,  it  will  spoil  the  cor- 
dial. When  these  particulars  are  attended  to, 
the  product  is  a  bright  transparent  liquor 
as  soon  as  made,  and  docs  not  require  fining. 
Should  there  be  the  slightest  opacity,  the 
addition  of  2  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar,  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  will  have  the  effect 
of  "  clearing  it  down"  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  product  is  100  galls,  of  cordial  at 
64  u.  p. 

Pimen'to.  Syn.  Pimento  cordial,  Pimento 
DBAM.  Rather  strongly  flavoured  with  allspice 
or  pimento.  It  has  obtained  a  great  repute  in 
the  West  fndies  in  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and 
bowel  complaints  generally. 

Basp1>6rry  CorSal.  Prep.  From  raspberry 
brandy,  capillaire,  and  water,  equal  parts.  A 
nmilar  article  is  prepared  by  flavouring 
sweetened   Hpirit   with    the  new  'raspberry 


Sat'ifia.  The  numerous  liqueurs  bearing 
this  name  are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.    See  Ratifia. 

Shrub.  See  the  article  Shbub  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

Sighs  of  Love.  Prep.  1.  From  proof  spirit 
flavoured  with  otto  of  roses  and  capillaire, 
equal  parts. 

2.  From  sugar,  6  lbs. ;  pure  soft  water  q.  s. 
to  produce  a  gallon  of  syrup,  to  which  add,  of 
eau  de  rose,  1  pint ;  proof  spirit,  7  pints.  It 
is  stained  of  a  pale  pink  by  powdered  cochineal. 
A  very  pleasant  cordial.  A  drop  or  two  (not 
more)  of  essence  of  ambergris  or  vanilla  im^ 
proves  it. 

Tears  of  the  Widow  of  ITalabar.  Prep.  As 
BALM  OF  Molucca,  but  employing  cloves 
(bruised),  \  oz.,  mace  (shredded),  1  dr.,  and 
a  tcaspoonfnl  of  essence  of  vanilla  for  fla- 
vouring. Some  add  of  orange-flower  water, 
i  pint.  It  is  slightly  coloured  with  burnt 
sugar. 

Tent.  From  plain  spirit  (22  u.  p.)  and  port 
wine,  of  each,  1  quart;  sherry  and  soft  water, 
of  each,  1  pint ;  orange-flower  water  and  lemon 
juice,  of  each,  \  pint;  essence  of  ambergris, 
2  drops  (not  more);  sugar,  2  lbs.  See 
Wine. 

Us'quebangh.  See  the  article  UsQTrEBAVGH 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 

LIQUEUR  DE  LA  MOTTE.  [Fr.]  SeeDsops 
(Golden)  and  Tincttjbb. 

LIQUEUB  DORSE.  [Fr.]  Prep,  Take  of 
cinnamon,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  Peruvian  bark, 
of  each,  \  oz. ;  hay  saflron,  i  oz. ;  brandy  and 
Malaga  wine,  of  each  3  quarts ;  digest  for  a 
week,  strain,  and  add  of  lump  sugar,  2  lbs. 
Tonic,  stomachic,  and  stimulant ;  chiefly  used 
as  an  agreeable  alcoholic  dram. 

LIQUEUB  DE  PBESSAVnT.  [Fr.]  Prep, 
From  oxide  of  mercury  (freshly  precipitated) 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  hot  water, 
1  quart;  dissolve  and  Alter.  For  use,  2  spoon- 
fuls of  this  liquor  arc  added  to  1  quart  of 
water. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful  3  or  4  times  a 
day,  avoiding  the  use  of  common  salt.  This 
is  simply  a  solution  of  potassio-tartratc  of  mer- 
cury, and  may  be  taken  in  the  usual  cases  in 
which  mercury  is  administered. 

LIQUODILXA.    See  Liqubub. 

LIQXJID-AtfBAE.  Syn.  Copalh  balsah. 
A  fluid  balsamic  juice  obtained  from  the  Liquid' 
amhar  styraciflua,  an  American  tree.  It  closely 
resembles  liquid  stobax  in  its  properties, 
and  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes.  See 
Styeix. 

UQ'UOB.  Syn.  Liquor,  L.  ;  Liqubttb,  Fr. 
This  term  is  given  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia to  those  aqueous  solutions  commonly, 
though  improperly,  called  *  watebs  ;*  ammo- 
nia? liquor  potassa;,  &c.  It  is  now  more  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  *  watebs'  of  the  British 
Pharmacopeia.    See  Solution. 

The  term  'liquor*  has  also,  of  late  years, 
been  applied  to  certun  concentrated  prepara- 
tions, most  of  which  would  be  more  correctlv 
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tenned  'FLUID  Bxnucnra,'  at  they  merely 
differ  from  good  extncU  in  their  coniistence, 
and  from  orainarj  extracts  in  containing  lets 
•torcby  matter,  elbumen,  and  gam.  There  is 
alio  oinally  a  little  rpiiit  added  to  them,  to 
prerent  decompontion.  Liqaon  of  this  kind 
may  be  prepared  ot  the  fln«at  qnality,  by  the 
nmc  procesaee  that  are  required  for  the  pre- 
paration of  good  soluble  extracts ;  obferving  to 
stop  tbe  eTaporatioD  as  toon  as  the  eonuit^ce 
of  treacle  ia  acqnired,  and  when  cold,  to  add 
l-4th  or  1-Gth  part  of  their  weight  (after  evi 
poration)  in  rectified  spirit.  Tha  addition  c 
8  or  4  ^opt  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  moatard 
seed,  diBiolved  in  the  spirit,  will  tecnre  them 
from  any  ritlc  of  'monlding*  or  frrmenting; 
in  fact,  with  tbia  addition  many  of  them  will 
keep  well  without  Bjnrit,  provided  they  are 
evaporated  aufficiently,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  The  liqnors,  which  are  merely  con- 
ceotrsted  infuaiona  or  decodiona,  and  which, 
in  their  consistence,  do  not  even  approximate 
to  extracts.  mBy  be  made  in  the  manner  direc(«d 
under  tbote  h^s. 

Much  confusion  woold  be  prevented  if  tbe 
terms  ' concentrated  decoction'  'concentrated 
infnaion,'  &c.,  were  adopted  for  those  vegetable 
preparations  posseasing  8  timet  the  nanal 
strength;  'liquors'  for  those  of  a  higher 
strength,  bnt  still  aufficiently  liquid  to  be 
treated  aa  sucb  ia  dispenaing.  &c. ;  and  '  fluid 
extracts,'  for  thoie  possessing  considerable 
consisteDce,  and  approaching  the  common  ex 
tracts  in  their  degree  of  concentration  anc 
mode  of  preparation.  See  Decoction,  1b 
Fttaioir,  EsaiKCB,  Extract,  Solution,  kc. 

•,•  Tbe  following  fonnuls  proaent  aomt 
lUuatratJODl  of  the  preparation  of  thia  claaa  of 


Liquor,  Ano^ne.     See  Spisrr  ov  Etsxk. 

Uqoot,  Antinephritio.    Syn.  Liqroa  Am 
HSPHBrrictrs,  L.     Frep.    (Adama.)      Poppy 
beads,  6  oz. ;  water,  1^  pint ;  boil  to  one  tbinl, 

■train  with  preMure,  and  add  of  nitrate  ot 
potaasa.  1  os. — Dote.  1  to  2  teaapoonfnls  night 
and  momiog  ;  in  gravel  and  punful  afTections 
of  the  kidneya  aod  bladder. 

Liquor,  Antlpodag'TlG(Begnln'i}.  S^Uorr- 

ItASB'B    GODT    LKJTfUl;    LlQDOB    AHUPODAO- 

WCUB  HoTFUunm,  L.  Frep.  From  Boyle'a 
ftuning  liquor,  1  part ;  spirit  of  wine,  3  parta. 
Sudorific — .QoM.  20  to  80  drops;  or  exter- 
nally, in  gout,  end  other  painfol  afFectiont, 
citber  alone  or  combined  with  camphor.  See 
AjOfOHlA  (Perbydrotnlphate). 

Llqiuir,  AntlpsDr'lg.  ^n>.  LiQnOB  Aim- 
paoBiouB,  Lono  a„  L,  Prep.  {Van  Mons.) 
Snlphnret  of  sodium,  1}  dr. ;  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  75  grt. ;  dissolve  each  leparately  in 
water,  1  pint,  mil  the  solutioni,  and  filter.  In 
itch,  and  other  moist  skin  diseatea. 

UqnOT,  Bleacliing.  See  SoiimoM  ot  Caio- 
sa>M  o>  Lacs. 

Uqnor,  Boyla'i  Wmiag.  The  pethydro- 
■nlpluite  of  ammonia. 

ilqaoi    of  CahmlML     £yn.    Liqvob   cjl- 


LUKBX,  L.   Same  aa  Concbktbatgd 


Uqnor    of    Clnoha'na.     S^n.    Liqcob    of 

BABX,  CoyORVTBATXD  IHFirBIOII  OP  BASE, 
IHBFIBBATEII    I.    OP    B.  ;    IlTIITflUH    CINOHOirS 

BPiasATUK  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prtp.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Yellow  cinchona  bark  (bruised),  3  lbs.,  is  mace- 
rated in  distilled  water,  6  pinta.  at  two  anc- 
cetaive  operations,  aa  directed  under  bxtoact 
ot  CIKOHOltA — Ph.  L. ;  the  mixed  infntions 
are  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  to 
one  fourth,  and  placed  aside  to  settle;  the 
clear  portion  ia  deenoted,  tbe  remainder 
strained,  and  the  mixed  liqaid  again  evapo- 
rated until  ik  ap.  gr.  reaches  I'ZOO;  to  this, 
when  cold,  rectified  apirit  it  dropped  in,  by 
degrees,  "so  that  8  &,  drt.  may  be  added 
to  each  A.  oz,  of  the  liquor;"  lastly,  aJlow  it  to 
repoee  for  20  days,  that  tbe  drega  may  anbnde. 

Oba.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  the  Col- 
lege means  3  fi.  dm.  of  apirit  to  bo  added  to 
eacb  B.  oi.  of  tbe  liquid  before  ita  addition,  or 
that  it  ia  to  be  added  to  that  each  fi.  oz.  of  tbe 
prodact  ahall  contain  that  quantity.  We  prc- 
_„.  .!._  !■_„.__  1  d  ^j.  u£  (jjjj  preparation 
fuUy  4.  a.  01.  of  the  nt- 
A— Ph.  L. ;  bnt  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  mutt  be  liable  t«  great  variations 
in  strength.  "  In  a  general  way,  1  fl.  dr.  may 
be  conaidercd  equal  to  3  11.  oz.  gf  tbe  infusion." 
(Penira,)  Aa  commonly  met  with,  this  pre- 
paration is  nearly  deatitute  of  tbe  cinchona 
alkaloids. 

2.  Yellow  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  56  lbs.,  and 
water  holding  in  aolntion  solphoric  add,  IJ  IK, 
are  macerated  together,  with  occaaional  agi- 
tation, in  a  covered  earthen  vessel,  for  48  honrs, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  expressed,  and  the 
rendnum  or  marc  is  treated  with  fresh  water ; 
the  mixed  strained  liquid  is  then  evaporated 
as  rapidly  as  posaiblc  in  earthenware,  to 
exactly  G  lbs. ;  to  this,  rectified  spirit^  1^  lb.,  ia 
added,  and  ttia  whole  ia  set  aside  for  a  week  ot 
10  daya ;  the  clear  portion  is,  htstly,  decanted 
and  preaervcd  in  well-closed  bottles.  The 
product  ia  very  rich  in  qninine.     It  is  96  times 


le  the  former. 


a  the 


Ph.  L.,  and  12  timet  as  atrong  as  tbe  above 
preparation  oF  the  Ph.  L.  This  preparation 
resembles  the  'liqcob  ctsckohs'  sold  by 
certain  bouaea  in  the  trade,  at  24a.  per  lb., 
wholesale. 

3.  Exbaust  the  bark  as  above,  by  macera- 
tion in  3  tnccestive  watera  without  acid,  filter, 
evaporate  the  mixed  liquoia  to  7  lbs.,  and  pro- 
ceed aa  before.  Inferior  to  tbe  last,  and  lest 
rich  in  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  Very  thick  j 
scarcely  liquid. 

4.  From  falb  babe  : — (Liquob  onfcsOHX 
pallidb;  IirroBDM  oivdkoiis  bpisbatuk— 
Pb.  L.)    From  pale  buk,  as  the  last.    See 

IVVt/ftlOii  OV  ClUUJIDN^ 

DMaftof  iHg  Uqnor,    See  Solutioh  (Chl»- 
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rides  of  Lime,  Soda,  and  Zinc),  and  DisiK- 

FECTINO  COMPOTTNDS. 

Liqaor  of  Er'got.  Syn.  Esssncb  of  ebgot 
op  bye,  cokcbnteated  infusion  op  e. ; 
Essentia  secalis  cobnuti,  Liquob  eboot^, 
Inpusum  ebgot^  concentbatum,  L.  Prep, 
Recent  ergot  of  rye  (reduced  to  coarse  powder 
by  pounding,  or  preferably  by  grinding  it  in  a 
pepper*mill),  1^  lb.,  and  boiling  distilled  water, 
4  lbs.,  are  digested  together  in  a  closed  vessel, 
with  frequent  agitation,  until  cold,  and  then 
put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  along  with 
rectified  spirit,  2  lbs. ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed 
to  macerate  for  a  week,  after  which  the  liquor 
is  expressed  and  filtered.  Ohs,  4  fl.  dre.  of 
this  essence  are  equal  to  1  dr.  of  ergot  in  sub- 
stance. It  is  8  times  the  strength  of  the 
INPUSION  (as  usually  prepared  according  to  the 
formula  of  Pereira  and  others),  and  2^  times 
the  strength  of  the  tinctube  op  ebgot  of  the 
London  Apothecaries'  Hall.  This  is  the  only 
ESSENCE  or  UQUOB  OP  EBGKKD  known  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

Liquor  of  Flints.    See  Solution. 

Libayins's  Liquor.  Bichloride  of  tin. 

Liquor  of  Mafico.  Stfn.  Concentbatbd 
INPUSION  op  icatico;  Liquob  maticonis, 
Inpusuk  haticonis  concentbatum,  L. 
Prep,  From  matioo  leaves,  1  lb. ;  rectified 
spirit,  i  pint ;  distilled  water,  32  fl.  oz. ;  digest 
10  days,  express,  and  filter.  1  fl.  dr.  added  to 
7  fl.  6xs.  of  water  is  equal  to  1  fl.  oz.  of  the  com- 
mon INPUSION/ 

Liquor  of  Myrrh.  Syn,  Solution  op  mtbbh  ; 
Liquob  mybbh^,  Loco  liquaminis  myb- 
BRffi,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Bor.)  Extract  of  myrrh 
(Ph.  Bor.),  1  oz.;  distilled  water,  5  fl.  oz.  ; 
mix  thoroughly,  decant,  and  strain.  It  should 
bo  of  a  brownish -yellow  colour,  and  turbid. 
— Dose,  I  to  I  fl.  dr. 

Liquor  of  O'pium.  Syn,  Liquob  opii,  L.  o. 
coNCENTBATus,  L.  OFiATUS,  L.  See  Black 
Dbop.* 

1.  (Messrs.  Smith.)  Opjum,  4  oz.,  is  made 
into  an  extract,  and  *  dcnarcotized*  by  ether ; 
it  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness,  and  redissolved  in 
water,  q.  s.  to  furnish  12  oz.  of  solution ;  to  this 
is  added,  of  rectified  spirit,  2^  oz.,  with  water, 
q.  8.  to  make  the  whole  up  to  16  oz. — Dose, 
3  to  12  drops. 

2.  (Acetic ;  LiQUOE  OPii  aceticus,  L.)  See 
Laudanum  (Houlton's). 

3.  (Citric;  LiQUOB  OPii  CTTBICUS,  L.) — a. 
Powdered  opium,  1^  oz. ;  lemon  juice,  1.^  pint ; 
evaporate  to  one  half,  cool,  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  5  fl.  oz.,  and  the  next  day  decant  or 
filter ;  same  strength  as  '  laudanum.' 

h,  (Liquob  mobphije  citbatis — Dr.  Por- 
ter.)   Opium,  4  oz. ;  citric  acid,  2  oz. ;  tritu- 
nt^  Und  add  of  boiling  water,  15   fl.  oz. ; 
digeit  with  agitation  for  24  hours,  and  filter. 
T&s  last  baa  above  three  times  the  strength  of 
XAVBAiruic.'     It  is  sadly  misnamed. 
4L  (Hydroehloiric ;  Solution  op  mubute  op 
^  Under  Dmops,  page  415. 


OPIUM ;  Liquob  opii  hitdbochlobicub,  L. — 
Dr.  Nichol.)  Powdered  opifUn,  li  oz. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint;  hydrochloric  acid,  1\  fl. 
oz.;  digest  a  fortnight  and  strain  with  ex- 
pression. iSame  strength  as  '  laudajtum.'  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Nichol,  this  is  preferable  to 
every  other  preparation  of  opium. 

5.  (Sedative;  Battley's  Sbdatiyb  solu- 
tion OP  OPIUM;  Liquob  opn  bedatttus,  L.) 
— a.  Hard  aqueous  extract  of  opium  (bruised), 
3  oz.,  is  boiled  in  water,  li  pint,  until  dis- 
solved; to  the  solution,  when  cold,  rectified 
spirit,  6  oz.,  is  added,  together  with  water,  q. 
s.  to  make  the  whole  measure  exactiy  1  quart ; 
the  liquor  is,  lastly,  filtered. 

h.  From  hard  extract  of  opium,  22  oz.; 
boiling  water,  13  pints ;  rectified  spirit*  3  pints ; 
as  the  last. 

c.  From  extract  of  opium — Ph.  L.,  4i  oz. ; 
water,  1  quart ;  boil  till  reduced  to  84  fi.  oz. ; 
cool,  filter,  and  add  of  rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  oz., 
and  wat«r,  q.  s.  to  make  up  exactly  1  quart. 

Ohs,  The  first  two  formulse,  which  vary  only 
in  their  quantities,  are  identical  with  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Battley.  As  hard  extract  of 
opium  is  not  always  at  hand,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  formula  in  which  the  ordinary  extract 
is  ordered.  It  gives  a  precisely  similar  pro- 
duct to  the  others,  provided  the  cold  aqueous 
decoction  is  filtered  before  adding  the  spirit. 
Battiey's  liquob  opii  sedatiyub  is  an  excel- 
lent preparation,  less  exciting  than  opium  or 
laudanum. — Dose,  10  to  30  drops.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  states  that  20  drops  of  Battiey's  solution 
are  equal  to  30  drops  of  the  common  tincture. 

Liquor  of  Bhu'barb.  Syn.  Liquob  bhei, 
Inpusum  bhei  concentbatum,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Rhubarb  (well  bruised),  6}  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ; 
rectified  spirit,  \  pint ;  proceed  as  for  inpusion 
OP  CALUMBA  (cone.) ;  to  produce  a  quart.  8 
times  the  usual  strength. 

2.  See  Inpusion  op  Rhubabb  (Concen- 
trated). 

3.  See  Extbaot  op  Rhttbabb  (Fluid). 
Liquor  of  Sarsaparil'la.    8yn,  Fluid  ex- 

tbact  op  sabsapabilla;  Liquob  sabzje,  ES' 
sentia  sABSAFABiLLiG,  L.  Prep,  Either  the 
simple  of  the  compound  liquor  or  sarsaparilla 
may  be  made  from  the  corresponding  decoc- 
tion, or,  preferably,  the  infusion  prepared  with 
water  at  125*^  Fahr.,  by  carefully  evaporating 
it  until  sufficientiy  concentrated,  and  then 
straining  it  through  flannel,  and  adding  a 
little  spirit.  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  should  be 
alone  employed,  as  the  other  varieties,  espe- 
cially the  Honduras,  not  only  possess  less  me- 
dicinal virtue,  and  yield  less  extract,  but  are 
very  liable  to  ferment  and  get  mouldy,  unless 
an  undue  proportion  of  spirit  is  added  to 
them.  See  Extbact  op  Sabsapabilla 
(Fluid). 

Liquor  of  Sen'na.  Syn,  Liquob  senn£,  L. 
Both  the  PLUiD  extbact  and  the  concen- 
tbatbd INPUSION  op  senna  are  called  by  this 
name,  but  more  generally  the  former.  The 
following  are  additio\i»\  fQir[sra^S6\•^ 


LIQUOEICB— LITHARG  E. 


1.  (Danmn.)  Seana,  15  lbs. ;  boiliDf;  water, 
5  gslls, ;  proceed  by  the  method  of  diaplacc- 
incnt,  evaporate  tlie  product  to  10  lbs.,  add  of 
iDolaw^H,  6  lbs.  (previonslj  concentrated  over  a 
vater  bath  until  it  begins  to  congeal  on  cool- 
ing), diisolvc,  and  further  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  IJ  pint,  together  with  water,  q.  s.  to 
make  the  whole  messare  eiactly  13  pinti. 
Evcrj  fl.  oz.  repreicDts  1  oz.  of  senoa. 

2.  (Dr.  Tweedy.)  Aa  the  last,  but  usin^ 
tinctiire  of  Ringer  (prepared  with  roctifled 
spirit),  11  pint,  instead  of  the  spirit  there 
OTdered. 

Idqnor  of  Soap.    Sy*.  Liqvob  bapohib,  L. 

Styp'tie  Liquor.  Si/n.  LiqroB  STrprimja, 
L.  J^.  (Pb.  SlGvica-Uolsat.  1831.)  Alum 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  cocli.  1  ^  oi. ;  snl- 
phoric  acid,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  and 
flltor. 

Uqaor  of  Tua^aemi.     Syn-   Fluid    sx- 

TBACT  OF  DANDELION  ;    KXIItACTUlI  TABAXAOl 

PLUiDrM.  LiQuon  tabaxaci,  L.    Prep.   1. 

Dandelion  roots,  (dried),  23  lbs.,  ara  rinsed  in 
dean  cold  water,  to  remove  dirt,  and  then 
sliced  Bmall,  and  macerated  !□  enongti  cold 
water,  to  cover  tbem.  for  S4  houra ;  the  liquid 
is  next  pressed  out,  and  after  the  fccula  lias 
subsided,  the  clear  portion  is  decanted,  and 
heated  to  180"  or  190°  Fahr.,  to  coagulate  the 
albutnen  j  the  liquid  is  then  atered  while  hot, 
and  evaporated  by  steam,  or  preferably  by  a 
current  of  warm  air,  until  it  is  redoced  to 
22^  lbs. ;  to  this,  rectified  spirit,  6  lbs.,  is  added, 
and  afler  thorough  agitation,  the  veascl  is  set 
aside  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  after  which 
the  clear  portion  is  gently  poured  from  tlie 
sediment  and  preserved  in  well-dosed  bottles 
in  a  cool  place.  A  very  fine  article.  It  re- 
presents an  equal  weight  of  the  root. 

2.  The  cipressed  juiceof  dandelion  isheated 
to  near  the  boiling-point,  strained,  nod  evapo- 
rated, as  the  last,  to  a  proper  consistence;  Jth 
or  |th  of  rectified  spirit  is  then  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  otherwise  treated  as  before.  Very 
odorous  and  pale  coloured. 

3.  Dried  root  (coarsely  powdered),  1  lb. ; 
water,  1 J  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  ^  pint  {  digest 
a  week,  express  the  Lquor,  pass  it  through  a 
hair  sieve  into  a  battle,  and  in  10  days  decant 
the  clear  portion. 

4.  (Ph.  Itor.)  Extract  of  dandelion,  3 
parts;  water,  1  part  (or  q.  s.);  triturated 
together. 

5.  ( W.  Procter.)  Fresh  root,  3  lbs.,  is  sliced 
and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  macerated  with  ^th 
of  its  bulk  of  rcctiSed  spirit  for  24  hours  ;  it 
is  then  sul^ected  to  strong  pressure,  the  marc 
!s  treated  with  water  containing  a  littlo  spirit, 
I  pint,  and  the  liquid  is  again  expressed ;  the 
mixed  prodoct  is  evaporated  to  12  II.  oz.,  and 
when  cold,  rectified  spirit,  4  fl.  oz.,  is  added, 
and  the  whole  filtered. 

Obi.  Liquor  of  taraiacnm  has  >  very  large 
taie.  Tho  dote  is  1  to  2  a.  dn.  See  Ex- . 
rjucT. 


.  Liqnor    of  Valei'ian.      See    Extsact    bt 
Valehiab  (Fluid). 
Liqaar  of  Vanilla.     Si/a,  Fluid  e.^tract 

OF    VANILLA;    LlQCOB   TASIIjLE,    ElTBACTTlI 

V.  PLtrmcM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Vanilla  (sliced), 
1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit,  3  pints ;  prepare  a  tinc- 
ture either  by  displacement  or  maceration, 
and  reduce  it,  by  distillation  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  to  1^  lb.;  put  this  into 
a  strong  bottle  whilst  hot,  add  of  white  sugar 
candy  (in  powder).  J  lb.,  cork  down,  and  agi- 
tate the  whole  until  it  is  nearly  cold.  Very 
fine,  Uied  chiefly  for  its  odoor  and  Bavour- 
It  I'cpresents  half  its  weight  of  vanilla. 

3.  (W.  Procter.)  Vanilla  (cut  into  tUin 
transverse  slices),  1  oz. ;  sugar,  3  oz. ;  tritn- 
rate,  ontil  reduced  to  fine  powder,  put  it  into 
a  strong  pint  bottle,  along  with  syrup,  \  pint; 
water,  2  oz. ;  tie  down  the  cork,  and  set  tho 
bottle  for  half  an  hour  in  ijoiling  water ;  cool, 
strain,  and  treat  the  residue  in  a  like  manner 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  G  il.  oi.,  and  rectified 
spirit.  1  fl.  01. ;  lastly,  mix  the  two  prodncta- 
Oreatly  inferior  to  the  last. 

LMTJOEICE.     Syn.  Stick  tiQUOBiCB;  Li- 

QtrOBITIA,  OlYCTBBHIZf  BADIX  (D.  P.),  OLT- 
CYltEUIZa:  BADIX,  GLYCrBBHIZA  (Ph.  L.  4  D.J, 

Q.  OLABBA  (Ph.  E.),  L.  "  The  root  or  under- 
gronnd  stem  of  the  Qli/eifrrhiza  glabra,  fresh 
and  dried,  cultivated  in  ISritain."  "  The  recent 
and  the  dried  root  of  Qlgc//rrhi:a  glabra,"  or 
common  liquorice.  "The  fresh  root  is  to  be  kept 
buriedindricdsandtomse."  (Ph.  L.)  Itliasa 
sweetish  taste,  and  is  slightly  aperient,  expec- 
torant, and  diuretic.  It  is  n  popular  demul- 
cent and  pectoral.  Its  extract  and  aotntion 
are  much  used  ns  a  domestic  remedy  for  coni;h. 
As  a  masticaf^',  it  allays  tliirst  and  irritation. 
Its  extract  Is  tlio  common  uqkobice.Sfanibb 
LiQuoBiCE.  or  SpAHisa  JCICE,  of  the  shops- 
See  ElTBACT.  &C. 

LIST.  Tho  border  or  selvage  torn  off  a 
piece  of  cloth.  It  'a  used  by  the  French 
polishers  and  law  stotionvrs  to  form  tbeir 
rubbers,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes. 

UTH'AEOE.       ^n.    SEMl-VlTBIFiED  OXIDB 

OP  LBADj  Plumbi  oxtdum  (Ph.  L.),  lYnjui 

OXIDUM  BKMI-VITBBFH    (Ph.  D.),  LlTHAROT- 

ansi  (ph.  E.),  L.  The  litliargc  of  comwerco 
is  semi-vitrified  protoxide  of  lead,  obtained 
chiefly  by  scraping  olT  the  drops  tliat  form 
on  the  surface  of  melted  lead  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air  (dross  of  lead ;  plumbum  ostum), 
and  heating  it  to  a  full  red,  to  melt  out  any 
undecomposed  metal.  The  fused  oxide,  in 
cooling,  forms  a  yellow  or  reddish  semi-crystal- 
line mass,  which  readily  separates  into  scales  ; 
these,  when  ground,  constitute  the  '  powdered 
litharge'  of  tlie  shops.  Lithai^  is  also  pre- 
pared by  exposing  red  lead  to  a  heat  aoffi- 
ciently  high  to  fuse  it,  and  '  English  litharge' 
is  obtained  as  a  secondaiy  product  by  liquefac- 
tion, from  argentiferous  lead  ere,  when  it  ii 
often  called  'silver  stone.' 

Pur.  "  Entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  soluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.    This  solatioD  is  black- 
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ened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Potassa 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  re- 
dissolved  by  adding  the  same  in  excess.  If 
sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to  100  grs.  of  this 
oxide  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  135  grs.  of  sul- 
phate of  lead  is  precipitated."  (Ph.  L.)  '*  50 
grs.  dissolve  entirely,  and  without  effervescence, 
ill  li  fl.  oz.  of  pyroligneous  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion precipitated  by  53  grs.  of  phosphate  of 
soda  remains  precipitablo  by  more  of  the  test." 
(Ph.  E.)  The  solution  in  both  acetic  and  nitric 
acid  should  be  colourless.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  pharmaceutist  to  obtain  pure 
litharge,  as  the  slightest  impurity  will  often 
colour  and  spoil  his  lead  plaster  (EMP.r  plxtmbi), 
and  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  (x.iQ.  plxtmbi 

DIACETATIS). 

Uses.  Litharge  is  employed  in  pharmacy,  to 
make  plasters  and  several  other  preparations  of 
lead ;  by  painters  as  a  *  drier*  for  oils ;  and 
for  various  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Obt,  The  litharge  of  commerce  is  distin- 
guished by  its  colour  as  lituabqe  op  gold 

(lITHABGYBUM    AUBI,    L.    AUBIITM,   L.   CHBT- 

siTis),  which  is  dark  coloured  and  impure,  and 

LITHABGB  OP  BILVBB  (SILTBB  STONE;  LI- 
THABGYBUSff  ABGBNTI,  L.  ABOBNTEUM,  L.  AB- 

oybitib),  which  is  purer,  and  paler  coloured. 
The  dark  colour  of  the  former  is  generally  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  red  lead.  Fo- 
reign litharge  generally  contains  copper  and 
iron;  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  little  silver 
and  silica.  These  are  readily  detected  by  the 
usual  tests.  In  grinding  litharge,  about  1  lb. 
of  olive  oil  is  usually  added  to  each  1  cwt.,  to 
prevent  dust.  The  best  solvents  of  litharge 
arc  nitric  acid  and  acetic  acid.  As  it  slowly 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  it  gene- 
rally effervesces  slightly  when  treated  with 
acids,  and  this  effervescence  is  stronger  in 
proportion  to  its  age.     See  Lead. 

LITH'IUM.  Li.  The  metallic  base  of  Li- 
THIA,  first  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  by  exposing 
hydrate  of  lithium  in  contact  with  mercury 
to  galvanic  action,  and  decomposing  the  rc> 
suiting  amalgam  by  distillation.  It  is  now  ob- 
tained by  fusing  pure  chloride  of  lithium  in  n 
small,  thick,  porcelain  crucible,  and  decompos- 
ing it  w^hile  in  a  fused  state  by  a  current  of 
electricity.  It  is  a  white  metal,  like  sodium, 
very  oxidizable,  fusing  at  356°,  and  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  '59.  It  is  the  lightest  metal  known. 
It  belongs  to  the  *  alkaline  group,'  of  which 
potassium,  sodium,  csesium,  and  rubidium, 
are  the  other  members. 

Lithium  forms  salts  analogous  to  those  of 
sodium,  but  usually  somewhat  less  soluble. 
They  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  by  the  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate being  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
—from  those  of  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 
cium, by  forming  crystallisable  and  soluble 
laltB  with  Bolphuric  acid  and  oxalic  acid, — and 
from  thoM  of  magnesium,  by  the  solution  of 
iti  carbonate  exhibiting  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Heated  on  platinum,  they  tinge  the  flame  of 


the  blowpipe  carmine  red.    The  salts  of  litliium 
may  generally  be    formed  by   dissolving  the 
hydrate  or  carbonate  in  dilute  acids. 
Lithium,  Car^bonate  of.  LiaCO,.  Syn.  Cab- 

BOJf  ATE  OP  LITHIA  ;   LlTHIJE  CABBONAB  (B.  P.). 

Prep.  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of 
lithium,  add  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  collect  the  precipitate,  drain,  and 
press,  wash  with  a  little  rectified  spirit,  and 
dry.  By  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
slowly  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  may 
be  obtained. 

Prop.y  cj"c.  It  resembles  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium in  appearance ;  is  soluble  in  about  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  considerably  less  of 
boiling  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
tests  for  its  purity  given  in  the  B.  P.  are — in 
giving  no  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  calcium 
or  lime  water,  and  leaving,  when  10  grains  are 
neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ignited, 
14*86  grains  of  dry  sulphate.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  M.  Lipowitz,  Dr.  Oarrod,  and 
others,  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid  calculi.  Ac- 
cording to  Biswanger,  1  part  of  carbonate  of 
lithia  in  120  parts  of  water  takes  up,  at  blood- 
heat,  nearly  4  parts  of  uric  acid.  Mr.  Alex* 
ander  Ure  recommends  a  dilute  solution  of  this 
substance  as  an  injection  in  lithic  calculus,  as 
it  is  a  better  solvent  of  uric  acid  than  either 
borax  or  the  alkaline  carbonates.  *'  Of  all  the 
various  menstrua  hitherto  recommended,  none 
appear  to  promise  more  favourably  than  the 
carbonate  of  lithia."  '*If  by  means  of  in- 
jections" (of  this  solution)  "  we  can  reduce  a 
stone  at  the  rate  of  a  grain  or  more  an  hour, 
we  shall  not  merely  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
calculus,  but  further  loosen  its  cohesion,  disin- 
tegrate it,  so  to  speak,  causing  it  to  crumble 
down,  and  be  washed  away  in  the  stream  of 
urine."  (Mr.  A.  Ure.) — Dose,  2  to  5  grs., 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  as  an  injection,  1  gr.  to 
water,  1  fl.  oz. 

Lithium,  Citrate  of,  LijCgHftOy.  Syn.  Li» 
TViM  ciTBAB  (B.  P.).  A  white  deliquescent 
amorphous  powder,  made  by  acting  on  60  grains 
of  lithium  carbonate  with  100  of  citric  acid, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  2\  parts  of  water. 

Test.y  ^c.  20  grains  burnt  at  a  low  red  heat 
until  white  leave  10*6  grains'  of  carbonate  of 
lithium.  Its  medical  properties  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  carbonate. — Dote,  5  to  16  grains, 
largely  diluted. 

Lithium,  Oxide  of.  Li^O.  Syn.  Lithia. 
An  alkaline  earth  found  in  petalite,  &c.,  and  in 
small  quantities  in  most  mineral  waters. 

Prep.  Petalite  (a  silicate  of  aluminum 
and  lithium)  in  powder  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  fluor  spar  is  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  acid  vapours  are 
given  off.  The  residue  is  treated  with  am- 
monia, boiled,  and  filtered,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  heated  to  redness.  The  residue  con- 
sists of  sulphate  of  lithium,  from  which  the 
oxide  is  obtained  by  decomposing  it  with  ace- 
tate of  barium,  filtering  and  heating  after 
having  evaporated  the  «qIuU^u  V^  ^"("fOfisSkv 


no 
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Thif  yields  the  BO-called  oxide,  which  is  in 
reality  the  hydrate,  LiHO,  and  is  a  white,  non- 
volatile, soluble,  caustic  solid.  The  true  oxide 
is  a  white  powder  decomposed  by  water  forming 
the  hydrate,  and  obtainable  by  igniting  the 
metal  in  oxygen. 

Lithia,  Effervescing  Solution  of.    /%».    Li- 

^TTOB  LITHIJB    BFFEBYSSCBNS.      Comp,  Water 

sharg^  with  carbonic  acid  and  holding  in  so- 
lution carbonate  of  lithium. — 10  fi.  oz.  contain 
5  grains  of  the  carbonate. — Props,  Colourless 
liquid,  possessing  powerful  diuretic  properties. 
— Use,  Antilithic,  for  dissolving  calculi  of  uric 
acid. — Dose.  5  to  10  fl.  oz. 

LITHOG'RAFHT.  The  art  of  tracing  letters, 
figures,  and  other  designs,  on  stone,  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  paper  by  impression.  Our 
notice  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  art  must 
necessarily  be  brief. 

There  are  two  methods  of  lithography  in 
^neral  use.  In  the  one,  a  drawing  is  made 
on  the  stone  with  a  lithographic  crayon,  or 
with  lithographic  ink  j  in  the  other  method, 
the  design  is  made  on  lithographic  paper, 
nrhich,  on  being  moistened  and  passed  through 
the  press,  leaves  its  design  on  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  reversed.  In  either  method,  water 
acidulated  with  nitrous  acid,  oil  of  vitriol, 
3r  hydrochloric  acid,  is  poured  over  the  stone, 
und  this,  by  removing  the  alkali  from  the  chalk 
3r  ink,  leaves  the  design  on  it  in  a  permanent 
form,  at  the  same  time  that  it  *  etches'  away  a 
portion  of  the  lights,  and  renders  the  surface 
more  absorbent  of  water. 

Tho  process  of  lithographic  printing  is  as 
follows : — Water  is  tlirown  over  tho  stone,  the 
roller  charged  with  printing  ink  is  passed 
over  the  surface,  the  paper  is  applied,  and  a 
copy  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  lithogra- 
pluc  press.  The  same  process  must  be  had 
recourse  to  for  each  copy.  Tho  nature  of  the 
stone  is  such  that  it  retains  with  great  tenacity 
the  resinous  and  oily  substances  contained  in 
the  ink  or  crayon  employed  to  form  the  design, 
and  also  absorbs  water  freely ;  this,  combined 
with  the  peculiar  affinity  between  resinous  and 
oily  substances,  and  their  mutual  power  of  re- 
pelling water,  occasions  the  ink  on  the  print- 
ing roller  to  adhere  to  the  design,  and  to  leave 
untouched  the  lights. 

The  stones  are  prepared  for  lithography  by 
polishing  in  the  ordinary  way;  the  style  of 
work  for  which  they  are  intended  determining 
the  degree  of  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
For  crayon  drawings,  the  surface  should  have 
a  fine  grain,  but  the  finish  of  the  stone  must 
depend  upon  the  desired  softness  of  the  in- 
tended drawing;  for  writing  or  drawing  on  in 
ink,  the  surface  must  receive  a  higher  polish, 
and  must  be  finished  off  with  pumice-stone 
and  water 

The  best  lithographic  stones  are  obtained 
from  Solenhofen,  near  Munich,  and  from  Pap- 
penheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
white  lias  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
ilue,  nestr  Bath,  alao  yields  good  lithographic 


stones,  and  furnishes  the  principal  portion  of 
those  employed  in  this  country.  See  Cbayoks, 
lyg,  and  Papee. 

LITHONTBTP'TICS.  Syn,  Lithoteyptics; 
LiTHONTEYPTiCA,  L.  Under  this  head  are 
intended  numerous  substances  (lithics  ;  IJ- 
THICA,  L.)  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi,  or  to  dissolve  them  when  al- 
ready formed.  Those  employed  with  the 
former  intention  are  more  correctly  termed 
ANTiLiTHics  (aktiuthica,  L.),  and  those  with 
the  latter,  litiionteyptics,  or  lythonlytics 

(LITHONTEYPTICA,  LITHONLYTICA,  L.). 

The  following  are  the  principal  substances 
included  under  this  head  by  pharmacological 
writers : — ^^Ikalies  and  their  carbonates,  ben- 
zoic acid,  borax,  carbonate  of  lithia,  efferves- 
cing solution  of  lithia,  carbonic  acid,  cinna- 
mic  acid,  diluents  (generally),  diuretics  (gene- 
rally), juniper,  malic  acid,  Malvern  waters, 
mineral  acids,  nitrosaccharato  of  lead,  opium, 
phosphate  of  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  poppies, 
turpentines,  uva  ursi,  vegetable  acids,  vege- 
table astringents,  vegetable  bitters,  Vichy 
waters,  wall  pellitory,  water  (pure). 

UT'MirS.  8yn,  Tuensole  ;  Lacuus,  Lacca 
cjfiEULSA,  L.  If usiTA,  L.  MTJ8CI,  L.  A  bluo  sub- 
stance  prepared  by  the  united  influence  of  water, 
air,  ammonia,  and  either  potossa  or  soda, 
from  Rocella  tinctoriaf  Lecanora  iartarea,  or 
any  of  the  other  tinctorial  lichens  capable  of 
yielding  archil,  by  a  process  essentially  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  the  latter  substance,  except 
that  chalk  is  generally  used  to  form  the  paste, 
which  is  moulded  into  cakes  and  dried. 

Fur.,  Sfc.  "  Soluble  in  both  water  and 
alcohol.  Its  blue  colour  is  reddened  by  acids, 
and  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  alkalies." 
(Ph.  L.  1836.)  It  is  extensively  used  by  tlie 
dyer  as  u  red  and  crimson  colouring  matter, 
and  by  the  chemist  ns  a  test  for  acids.  See 
Abchil,  Cudbeae,  &e. 

LIVE-LOKQ.     Digestive  candy.    See   Cak- 

DYINO. 

LIV'ER.  Sj/n.  Hepae,  L.  A  large  abdo- 
minal viscus,  the  exclusive  duty  of  which, 
until  recently,  was  stated  by  physiologists  to 
be  to  secrete  bile ;  but  the  secretion  of  sugar 
for  combustion  m  the  lungs  or  capillaries  is 
now  said  to  be  one  of  its  chief  duties.  Tho 
liver  is  subject  to  several  diseases,  both  func- 
tional and  organic,  among  which  inflammation 
(hepatitis)  holds  tho  most  prominent  place. 
The  acute  form  of  this  disease  is  ushered  in 
with  pain  in  tho  region  of  the  liver,  with  sick- 
ness, costiveness,  and  a  strong,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  with  great  pain  about  the  clavicle 
and  shoulders.  There  is  cough,  oppressed 
breathing,  and  often  vomiting  of  bilious  matter. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  and  of  a  safiron-yellow 
colour,  and  the  skin  and  eyes  are  also  tinged 
yellow.  The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
purging  with  salines  accompanied  with  mer- 
curials, the*  use  of  antimonials,  and  a  blister 
applied  over  the  region  of  the  liver.  Bitter 
tonics,  as  calumba,  cascariUa,  and   gentian. 
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may  afterwards  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  if  the 
patient  resides  in  a  hot  climate  a  change  to  a 
temperate  one  should  be  made,  if  possible. 
Chronic  hepatitis  requires  similar  treatment, 
but  of  a  less  active  character.  The  more  usual 
causes  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  besides  those 
common  to  the  other  viscera,  are  residence  in 
a  hot  climate,  and  the  excessive  use  of  highly 
seasoned  food  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

IdT'er.  Stfn.  Hsfab,  L.  Iu  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  nume- 
rous substances,  on  account  of  their  colour;  as 
liver  of  antimony  (hefab  ANTiKONn),  Uver  of 
sulphur  (hefab  siflfhttbib),  &c. 

UXIYIATION.  The  process  of  dissolving 
out  or  extracting  the  saline  matter  of  bodies, 
more  especially  of  ashes,  the  residua  of  distil- 
lations, &c.,  by  means  of  ablution  or  digestion 
in  water.    The  solution  so  obtained  is  called  a 

*  LYE,'  *  LEY,'  or  *  LixivnjM,'  and  the  salts  re- 
sulting from  the  evaporation  of  such  solutions 

•  LixiviAL  salts/ 

LLA'MA.  8yn,  Guanaco;  Lama,  L.  A 
genus  of  animals  of  the  family  Bovida  and 
tribe  Camelina,  The  llama  is  confined  to  South 
America,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  camel  in  the  New  World.  The 
most  important  species  are  Lama  vicugna  (the 
TicrmA)  and  L,  Ouanaous  (the  QVAiskco).  The 
wool  of  llamas  is  woven  into  stuffs  for  ponchos, 
and  made  into  cords,  sacks,  &c.    See  Alfaca. 

LOAD'STONE.  iSJ^n.LoDBSTONE,MAaKB8iAN 
STONE,  Maonbtioibonstone.  Native  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  (Fefi^,  It  is  often  found 
massive,  frequently  crystallised,  and  occasion- 
ally in  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  Its 
colour  varies  from  reddish-black  to  deep  gray. 
Native  magnets  from  Arabia,  China,  and  Ben- 
gal, arc  commonly  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  are 
powerfully  attractive.  Those  found  in  Ger- 
many and  England  have  the  colour  of  un- 
wrought  iron ;  those  from  Macedonia  are  more 
black  and  dull. 

LOAH.  A  native  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  with  more  or  less  chalk.  Loamy 
soils  are  of  this  description.  They  are  called 
heavy  or  light,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
clay ;  and  sandy,  calcareous,  or  gravelly,  just  as 
sand,  gravel,  or  chalk,  form  a  characteristic 
portion  of  them. 

LOBELIA.  Syn.  IiroLiN  tobacco;  Lo- 
belia (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  "  The  flow- 
ering herb  of  Lobelia  inflata*'  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.), 
or  bladder-podded  lobelia.  The  herb  has  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  an  acrid,  burning,  nau- 
seous taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  to- 
bacco. In  small  doses  (1  to  3  grs.),  it  is  ex- 
pectorant and  diaphoretic;  in  larger  doses  (5 
to  15  grs.),  nauseant  and  emetic ;  and  in  ex- 
cessive doses,  poisonous.  According  to  Dr.  Pe- 
reira,  its  principal  value  is  that  of  an  anti-spas- 
modic. It  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
Dr.  EUxotson  in  spasmodic  asthma.  He  com- 
mences with  small  doses,  and  gradually  in- 
flrcaaei  them,  imleas  headache  or  nausea  occurs. 
Otheif  give  a  foU  dose  at  or  before  the  com- 


mencement of  the  fit.  It  has  been  also  tried  in 
croup,  hooping-cough,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  with  variable  effect. 

Lobelia  is  the  panacea  of  Dr.  Coffin,  the 
author  of  the  pretended  system  of  me^cine 
irreverently  called '  Coffinism.' 

LOBELIC  ACID.  The  acid  existing  in  de- 
coction of  lobelia.  It  closely  resembles  gallic 
acid.  It  reddens  litmoSf  and  is  precipitated  by 
several  mejadlic  salts. 

LOBEL'IErE.  Syn.  Lobblzna,  L.  A  light 
yellowish-brown  oily  substance,  found  1^ 
Calhoun  of  Philadelphia  in  Lobelia  inflaia.  It 
is  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water; 
and  in  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  idmonds,  and 
some  other  fixed  oils ;  with  the  adds  it  forms 
crystallisable  salts,  which  are  soluble.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  the  seeds  bv  tiie  action  A 
alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  evapo- 
rating, treating  with  magnesia  and  then  with 
ether,  and  again  evapora&ig.  1  oz.  of  the  seeds 
furnishes  2  grs.  When  perfectly  pure,  1  gr.  will 
kill  a  large  dog. 

LOB'STEBS.    See  Shell  Fish. 

LOCK'SOT.  Rice  boiled  to  a  paste  and  drawn 
into  threads.  Vsed  to  thick^  soups.  It  is 
imported  from  China. 

LOG' WOOD.    Syn.  Cakfbaoht  WOOD;  HjB- 

MATOXYLUH  (Ph.  L.  K.  &  D.),  HiBXATOXTLI 

LiaKUK  (B.P.),  LiQinTM  Caicfeohbkbb,  L. 
CAUFBOHLiirnic,  L.  The  heart-wood  of  J5«- 
matoxylon  Campechianum,  a  native  tS.  the 
coast  of  Campeachy,  but  now  common  in  the 
West  Indies  and  India.  It  is  a  valuable 
astringent,  and  its  decoction,  extract,  and  in- 
fusion, are  useful  remedies  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  and  in  haemorrhages,  &c.  The 
extract  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  catechu 
and  kino. 

Logwood  is  extensively  employed  in  dyeing 
and  calico  printing,  for  the  production  of  reds, 
violets,  purples,  blacks,  drabs,  &c  It  readily 
yields  its  colour  both  to  spirit  and  boUing 
water.  The  colouring  matter  reqmres  a  large 
quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  when  dis- 
solved can  be  concentrated  to  any  degree  by 
boiling  down.  The  infusion  is  of  a  &e  red, 
turning  on  the  purple  or  violet;  acids  turn  it 
on  the  yellow,  and  alkalies  deepen  it.  To 
stuffs  mordanted  with  alum,  it  gives  various 
shades  of  violet  and  purple,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  materials.  By  using 
solution  of  tin  as  the  mordant,  various  shades 
of  red,  lilac,  and  violet,  may  be  obtained. 
The  addition  of  a  little  Bradl  wood  is  com- 
monly made  to  brighten  the  red.  With  a 
mordant  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron,  it  dyes 
black ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sul- 
phate of  copper,  grays  of  various  shades.  It 
is,  however,  chiefly  employed,  in  coi\junction 
with  gaU'Uuts,  for  blacks,  to  which  it  imparts 
a  lustre  and  velvety  appearance.  Silk  is 
usually  turned  through  the  cold  decoction, 
but  for  wool  the  decoction  is  used  either  hot 
or  boiling.  Logwood  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  moat  eaiUj  managed  cCthAdis^t^soS^  Yu 
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ti  also  tued  to  make  ink.    8m  H  EiuToZTLnr, 

VyUOCE.     See  Limcttts. 

LOSICA.  A  Bpecic*  of  lnt«  appliti]  as  a 
coating  to  chemical  vesaela  before  eiposiog 
thorn  to  the  fire.  Iti  applicntioo  ia  called 
iiOBiCATiON.    See  Lctk. 

J/ynOV.  Syn.  LOTIO,  L.  An  extcTDul  ap- 
pUcatJon,  or  wash,  consiiting  of  water  holding 
inaolution  medicinHl  substances.  Lotions  maj 
be  prepared  of  anj  aotuble  medicaments  tlut 
are  capable  of  exerting  their  aetion  b;  contact 
witb  the  skin.  Writers  on  pharmacolog;  have 
arranged  them  in  classes,  as  sedatiTe,  anodyne, 
lUmuUint,  Ac,  nceordtng  to  their  effects.  Se- 
dative and  refrigerant  lotions  are  coinmonljr 
employed  to  allay  inflammation  ; — anodyne  and 
narcotic  lotions,  to  relieve  pain; — stimulant 
lotions,  to  induce  the  [maturation  of  tumours, 
ke.  i — detergent  iotions,  to  clean  fonl  nlcers ; — 
TcpoUent  and  resolvent  lotions,  to  discuss  tn- 
llioan,remave  eruptions,  &c.i — counter- irritnnt 
lotions,  to  eicitc  a  secondary  morbid  action, 
with  the  intention  of  relieving  one  already 
ffiusUng.  JjOtions  are  usually  applied  by  wet- 
ting a  piece  of  linen  with  them  and  keeping  it 
on  the  part  affected;  or,  in  slight  cases,  by 
moistening  the  port  with  the  Qngcra  pre- 
vionsly  dipped  into  them.  Lotions  arc  more 
agreeable  if  made  with  rose  water,  but  arc  not 
thereby  rendered  more  efficacious.  In  all  eases, 
distilled  water,  or  filtered  soft  water,  is  alone 
admissible  as  the  solvent. 

As  lotions  are,  in  general,  mere  eitempora- 
neons  or  magistral  preparations,  it  will,  of 
course,  he  only  necessary  here  to  gire  the  for- 
molo)  for  a  few  of  those  which  are  tlie  moit 
useful  or  the  most  frequently  employed.  These 
will  servo  as  eiamples  from  which  others  may 
be  prepared.  As  a  general  rule,  the  me- 
dinm  doee  of  any  sabstancc  dissolved  in  a  fluid 
ODnce  of  distilled  water,  forms  a  lotion  of  the 
proper  strength,  nndcr  nil  ordinary  circum- 
stances; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  me- 
dinm  dose  in  grains,  taken  in  scruples,  is  snffi- 
riont  for  a  pint  of  such  a  lotion.  Thua, 
the  dose  of  sulphate  of  sine  is  1  to  3  gts.. 


therefore —  - 


3  grs..  which  is  tl 


portion  of  snlphflte  of  ijnc,  to  be  taken  for 
1  fl.  oz.  of  water,  or  40  gra.  for  1  pint.  Again, 
the  dose  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  J  to  J  gr. ; 

i+J      - 
-  =rt  gr.;  or  nearly  i  ^.pcr 


thcraforc — 


fl.  oi.,  and  8J  grs.  per  pint.  In  this  method 
extreme  or  nnusual  doses,  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  snlphate  of  zinc,   as  an  emetic,  in 

Eisoning,  A*.,  nro  not  token  iuto  the  caleu- 
ion.  in  all  cases  in  which  lotions  are  in- 
tended for  extremely  susceptible  parts,  it  is 
proper  to  dilate  them  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  When  intended  for  eye-waters  (ool- 
LTBIl),  they  shonld  be  diluted  with  at  least  3 
to  4  times  their  bulk  of  water.  See  Exsm- 
"tsio*.  LiKiir£KT,  Ac. 


Ac'etat«   of    AimDD"iiia.      S^ 
ACETiTIB,    L.      Prfp.       I. 
Solntjon  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  Ipart;  water, 

3,  (liosp.  F.)  Solution  of  aceUte  of  nm- 
monio,  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  ei[nal  parts. 
Discuticnt  and  rcfrigeranL  In  ordlnorj  in. 
flammotjons. 

Lotion  of  Ac'etate  of  Lead.     £yn.    Lona 

PLCMBI  iCETATiH,  L.  Prep.  I.  (Collier) 
Acetate  of  lead,  1  dr. ;  distilled  wat^r,  S  a.  o*. 
Sometimes  n  little  vinegar  is  added.  In  ex- 
coriations, burns,  sprains,  contoaions,  &c.     See 

SOLUTIOK  OV  DllCKTATE  OP  LeAH. 

2.  Acetate  of  lead,  2  grs. ;  disUllod  water, 
1  01-  (Ophthalmic  Hos^tal.) 

Lotion  of  Ae'etate  of  Zinc.  Syn.  Lcmo 
ZINCI  ACETlTia,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B^ral.)  Acetate 
of  zinc,  li  dr.;  water,  1  pint.  Astringent; 
similar  to  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

E.  Acetate  of  zinc,  1  to  2  grs. ;  water,  loz- 
An  astringent  collyTium  in  ophthalmia,  and  ■■ 
injection  in  gonorrhoia  after  the  acute  atago 
has  passed-  Neither  tincture  nor  wine  of 
opium  gives  a  precipitate  with  tliia  lotion. 

Lotion,  Acetic.  S_^b.  Lotio  aceti,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Vinegar,!  part;  water,  2  or3  parla. 
For  bruises,  contosions,  Ac-,  nnil  as  a  general 
refrigerant  application  to  sound  parts. 

2.  Vinegar,  1  fl.  oi. ;  cold  water,  1  pint ;  aa 
a  wash  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  &c. 

lotion,  Acid.    See  Lotions  op  Acetic,  Ni- 


nndl 


>,  Ac. 


Lotion  of  Acon'itine-    Si/a.     Lotio  a 

TINS),  L.  Preji.  (Turnbull.)  Aconitine,  8  grs.  j 
rectified  spirit,  3  fl.  oi.  In  neuralgia ;  uppliMl 
by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  sponge  mounted 
at  the  end  of  a  slick.  It  must  never  be  cm- 
ployed  when  the  skin  is  broken  or  abraded; 
and  it  would  he  wise,  in  moat  eases,  to  dilute 
it  with  double  its  volume  of  proof  spirit. 

Lotion,  Al'kaline.  Syn,  Lotio  aikalika,  L. 

POTASS^  CAKD0NAT13.  L.  Prfp.  (F,  Cod.) 
From  salt  of  tnrtor,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint. 
Stimulant  and  detergent.  Dilated  with  ta 
equal  bulk  of  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  cos- 
metic wash  to  remove  scurf  from  the  I""' 
Sometimes  it  is  made  with  almond  milk  instead 
of  water. 

Lotion  of  Al'nm.  S'/a.  I.oiio  alumims,  L. 
Prep,  yrom  alum,  1*  dr.;  dirtilled  or  tow 
wnlcr,  I  pint.  Astringeiil.  For  sore  gnmt, 
nipples,  excoriations,  Ac- 

Lotion,  Ammoiii'acBl.  Syn.  Lotio  amxo- 
vix,  L.  AMMONiJciLis.  L.  Pr«).  1.  Liquor 
of  ammonia,  3  II.  drs.;  cold  water,  5  fl.  m. 
As  a  stimulant  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  in  CM> 
tain  skill  diseases. 

3.  (Swedianr.)  Liquor  of  ammonui,  spirit 
of  thyme,  and  spirit  of  camphor,  equal  part*. 
In  Ueadaehes ;  applied  to  the  forehead  ami 
temples,  and  in  other  cases,  ai  a  counter- 
irritant-    Jn  moat  cases  it  ahoald  be  nsed  dt- 

a.  (Opiated— Dr.  Kirkland.)  Sal  Tolntile, 
3J  fl.  OI. ;  ttucture  of  opiatn,  i  fl.  m,  ;  water. 


LOTION. 


ns 


4  fl.  oz.  Anodyne,  stimulant,  and  resol- 
vent. 

Lotion,  Antiphlogis'tic.  Syn,  Lorio  anti- 
phlogistic a,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Copland.)  Solu- 
tion of  diacetate  of  lead,  3  fl.  drs. ;  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  2  fL  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
1  pint.  Befrigerant,  sedative,  and  repellent. 
Used  to  allay  inflammation,  &c. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Opium,  2  drs.,  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  ^  pint.  Anodyne  and  refrige- 
rant ;  in  swelled  joints,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Ar'niea.  Sj/n.  Lorio  abnicje,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Tincture  of  arnica,  1  fl.  dr. ;  rose 
water,  2^  fl.  oz.  In  contusions,  bruises,  extra- 
vasations, &c. 

2.  (Niemann.)  Arnica  flowers,  J  oz. ;  hot 
vinegar,  3  fl.  oz. ;  boiling  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  in- 
fuse until  cold,  and  strain.  In  acute  hydro- 
ceplialus;  or  with  water,  q.  s.  to  measure  a 
pint,  as  a  common  lotion. 

Lotion,  Arsenical.  Syn.  Lotio  absenicalis, 
L.  ACIDI  ABSENiosi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Arse- 
nious  acid,  5  grs. ;  water,  1  pint.  In  psoriasis, 
&c. 

2.  (Compound — M.  le  Febre.)  Arsenious 
acid,  8  grs. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve, 
and  add,  of  extract  of  bendock,  1  oz. ;  solution 
of  diacetate  of  lead,  3  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
opium,  1  fl.  dr.    £very  morning,  in  cancer. 

Astrin'gent  Lotion.  Syn.  Lotio  astbik- 
GBNS,  L.    See  LonoKS  op  Alum,  Sulphate 

OF  ZlKC,  ^c. 

Lotion,  Barlow's.  Prep.  From  sulphuret  of 
potassium  (in  powder),  3  drs.;  soap  (sliced), 
li  dr. ;  lime  water,  7i  fl.  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  2 
fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.     In  itch,  ringworm,  &c. 

Lotion,  Bateman's.  Prep.  From  bichloride 
of  mercury,  2  grs. ;  compound  spirit  of  laven- 
der, 1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  distilled 
water,  4  fl.  oz.  In  obstinate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, more  especially  those  of  a  papular  cha- 
racter. 

Lotion  of  Belladon'na.  Syn.  Lorio  bblla- 
SONNJB,  L.  Prep.  (Graefe.)  Extract  of  bel- 
ladonna, i  dr. ;  dilute  solution  of  diaceta^  of 
lead,  i  pint.  Applied  to  tumours  and  glan- 
dular enlargements. 

Lotion  of  Benzoin.  Lotio  benzoini.  Tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  1 ;  rose  water,  40.  A  nice 
lotion  to  protect  the  face  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Lotion  of  Bichlo^ride  of  Mercury.  Syn. 
Lotio  hydbabgtbi  bichlobidi,  L.  h.  chlo- 
BiDi  COBBOSIYI,  L.  Prep.  1.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate, 6  to  10  grs. ;  distilled  water,  1  pint. 
The  addition  of  5  or  6  grs.  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  or  as  many  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  increases  the  solvent  action  of  the  water, 
and  renders  the  preparation  less  liable  to 
change.  Soin«  persons  dissolve  the  sublimate 
,  in  1  or  2fl.  drs.  of  rectified  spirit  before  adding 
it  to  the  wftter ;  bnt  this  is  unnecessary.  In  ob- 
stinate eruptions,  glandular  swelling,  obstinate 
iores,  &c. ;  also  as  an  injection. 

2.  (Qooid.)  CoKTOsive  sublimate,  1  dr. ;  sal 
wnnwrnisc^  2  dn.;  nitre^  4  drs.;  water,  6  fl. 


oz. ;  dissolve.  In  itch,  &c.  For  use,  it  should 
be  diluted  with  about  3  times  its  bulk  of 
water. 

3.  (Lotio  hydbabgybi  amygdalina — St 
B.  Hosp.)  Blanched  bitter  almonds,  1  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint ;  make  an  emulsion,  and  adil  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  (dissolved  in  a  little 
rectined  spirit),  10  grs.  This  resembles  Gow- 
lakd's  LOTION,  and  may  be  used  for  it. 

Lotion  of  Bismuth.  Lorio  Bismuthi.  Ki- 
trate  of  bismuth,  6  grs. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  ^ 
gr. ;  spirits  of  camphor,  1^  minim ;  water,  1 
oz.  A  soothing  lotion  in  chronic  skin  affec- 
tions. 

Lotion,  Black.    See  Meboubial  Lotion. 

Lotion  of  Bo"rax.  Syn.  Lotio  bobacis,  L. 
BOBACICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr.  Abercrombie.) 
Borax,  2^  drs. ;  distilled  vinegar,  -^  pint.  In 
ringworm. 

2.  (Copland.)  Borax  (in  powder),  1  dr.; 
rose  water  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each, 
3  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  A  fragrant  and  effective 
application  to  sore  gums,  sore  nipples,  exco- 
riations, &.C. 

3.  (Dr.  Johnson.)  Borax,  2  drs.;  precipi- 
tated chalk,  1  oz. ;  rose  water  and  rectified 
spirit,  of  each,  3  oz.    For  sore  nipples. 

4.  (Dr.  Meigs.)  Borax,  j^  oz. ;  sulphate  of 
morphia,  6  grs.;  rose  water,  8  fl.  oz.  To 
allay  itching  and  irritation,  especially  pruritus 
vnlvffi. 

5.  Borax,  1 ;  rose  water,  24.    Cosmetic. 
Lotion,  Bro'mine.    Syn.    Lotio  bbominii, 

L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Glover.)  Bromine,  1  dr. ; 
water,  1  pint.  As  an  application  to  scrofulous 
ulcers. 

Lotion  for  Burns.    See  Liniment. 

Lotion,  Camphora'ted.  See  EvAPOBATiNa 
Lotion. 

Lotion  of  Cap'sicum.  Syn.  Lotio  capsici, 
L.  Prep.  (Griflith.)  Tinctures  of  capsicum 
and  camphor,  of  each,  4  fl.  oz. ;  liquor  of  am- 
monia, 2  fl.  oz.  A  powerful  rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant. 

Lotion  of  Carnbonate  of  So'da.  Syn.  Lono 
SODJE  CABB0NATI8,  L.  Prep.  From  carbonate 
of  soda,  I  oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  To  allay  itching 
and  irritation.    See  Alkaline  Lotion. 

Lotion  of  Cher'ry  Laurel.  Syn.  Lotio 
laubo-cebasi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cherry -laurel 
water  (distilled),  li  fl.  oz.;  distilled  water, 
^  pint.  Anodyne ;  useful  to  allay  irritation, 
&c.  Some  persons  with  delicate  skin  employ 
it  as  a  wash  after  shaving. 

2.  Cherry-laurel  water  (distilled),  4  oz.; 
rectified  spirit  and  ether,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
extract  of  belladonna,  2  drs. ;  agitate  well  toge- 
ther in  the  cold.  An  excellent  application  in 
neuralgin,  painful  tumours,  &c. 

Lotion  for  Chilblains.  See  Chilblain,  Li- 
niment, &c. 

Lotion  of  Chlo^rate  of  Soda.  Syn.  Lotio 
S0D£  chlobatib,  L.  Prep.  (Darling.)  Chlo- 
rate of  soda,  5  drs. ;  water,  i  pint.  In  pru- 
ritus, &c. 

Lotion  of  Chlo^ride  of  JLmxMwiVwftx  \j»t\t;^ 
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AiocoKn  OHLOBiDi.  Chloride  of  ammonium, 
1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  oz, ;  water,  10  oz.  To 
this  vinegar  is  sometimes  added.  Used  as  a 
dressing  for  bruises.  See  also  Lotion  of 
Hydbochlobate  of  Ammonia. 

lotion  of  Chlo^'ride  of  Lead.  Syn.  Lono 
PLI7MBI  cnLOBiDi,  L.  Frep,  (Tuson.)  Chlo- 
ride of  lead,  1  dr. ;  hot  distilled  water,  1  pint ; 
dissolve.  In  cancerous  ulcerations,  painful 
neuralgic  tumours,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Chloride  of  Tin.  8yn,  Lono 
BTAKHi  CHLOBiDi,  L.  Frep,  (Nauch^.)  Chlo- 
ride of  tin,  1  gr. ;  distilled  water,  2  to  8  fl.  oz. 
In  cancerous  ulcerations. 

Lotion  of  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Stfn.  Lotio 
znrci  CHLOBiDi,  L.  Prep,  1.  Chloride  of 
zinc,  10  grs.  (or  solution,  ^  fl.  dr.) ;  water,  1 
pint.    As  a  disinfectant  and  preventive  lotion. 

2.  ( Voght.)  Chloride  of  zinc,  8  grs. ;  extract 
of  aloes,  40  g^s. ;  distilled  water,  4  fl.  oz.  In 
atonic  and  foul  ulcers. 

Lotion,  Chlorina'ted.  Syn,  Lono  chlo- 
BiKATA,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Lono  calcib  chlo- 
BiNAT^.) — a.  From  chloride  of  lime,  3  drs. ; 
water,  1  pint ;  agitate  together  for  some  time, 
and  strain  through  muslin. 

h,  (Derheims.)  Chloride  of  lime,  1  oz. ; 
water,  1  quart ;  triturate  and  filter. 

2.  (LoTio  S0D£  CHLOBDTATJE.)  From  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  as  the  last.  They  are  both  ex- 
cellent washes  for  foul  ulcers,  the  itch,  &c. ; 
and,  when  diluted,  for  the  teeth,  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  remove  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke, 
to  prevent  infection,  and  for  various  purposes. 
When  intended  for  application  to  very  tender 
or  abraded  surfaces,  they  must  be  largely 
diluted  witli  water. 

Lotion  of  Chlo^rofonn.  Stfti,  Lono  cnio- 
BOFOBMi,  L.  Prep,  Chloroform  (pure),  1\ 
fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  cold  distilled  water, 
of  each,  \  pint.  Anodyne.  A  piece  of  oiled 
silk  should  be  laid  over  the  rag  to  prevent 
evaporation.  The  lotion  made  with  water,  as 
commonly  prescribed,  is  inert. 

Lotion  for  Corns.    See  Corn. 

Lotion  of  Cre'asote.  Syn,  Lono  cbeasoti, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Creasote,  2  fl.  drs. ;  liquor  of 
potassa,  3  fl.  drs. ;  water,  i  pint. 

2.  Creasote,  3  fl.  drs.  j  vinegar  and  water, 
of  each,  i  pint.  In  bums,  itch,  phagedcDic 
ulcerations,  ringworm,  chancre,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Cy'anide  of  Potas'sinm.  Stfn, 
Lono  potassi  ctanidi,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Caze- 
nave.)  Cyanide  of  potassium,  10  grs. ;  emul- 
sion of  bitter  almonds,  6  fl.  oz.  In  chronic 
eruptions  and  other  cases  attended  with  much 
itclung  or  irritation. 

2.  (Foy.)  Cyanide  of  potassium,  8  grs. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  fl.  oz.  In  neuralgia,  acute 
rheumatism,  &c.;  applied  by  means  of  com- 
presses of  linen.  Both  the  above  are  poisonous 
if  swallowed. 

Lotion  of  Delphin'ine.  Syn,  Lono  del- 
rHiNiJE,  EMBBOCAno  D.,  L.  Prep,  (Dr. 
Tnmbull.)  Delphinine,  20  to  60  grs. ;  rectifled 
spirit,  2  fl.  oz.     Used  as  lotion  of  tebatbia. 


Lotion  of  Diac'etate  of  Lead.    Syn,  Gov- 

LABD'S   LOnON;  LOTIO   PLUMBI  DIACETATIS, 

L.    The  dilute  liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead 

(LIQ.  PLIFMBI    DIACETAnS  DILUTUS— Ph.    L.), 

See  Solution.    Also  Solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead  (B.  P.),  3  minims,  with  7  minims  to  1 
oz.  water. 
Lotion,  Evap'oratlng.    Syn,  Lono  etapo- 

BAN8,  L.   TAPOBANS,   L.   SPIBinTfl   DILim,    L. 

Prep,  1,  (Copland.)  Sulphuric  ether,  rectified 
spirit,  and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia^  of 
each,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  rose  water,  3^  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Rectified  spirit,  1  part ; 
water,  5  parts. 

3.  (Erasmus  Wilson.)  Rectified  spirit^  1 
part ;  water,  4  to  6  parts. 

4.  (Camphoeatbd  —  Ware.)  Camphor,  i 
dr. ;  elder  flowers,  i  oz. ;  rectifled  spirit,  4  oz. ; 
digest  24  hours,  and  strain. 

Obs.  The  above  are  soothing  and  refrigerant, 
if  allowed  to  evaporate  by  free  exposure; 
stimulant,  if  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by 
covering  the  part  with  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk.  They  are  useful  applications  in 
nervous  headaches,  restlessness,  itching  and 
irritability  of  the  skin,  &c.  '*A  little  rose 
water  added  to  the  simple  water  makes  an 
agreeable  addition,  and  sometimes  camphor 
water  (julep),  or  a  little  Goulard's  extract, 
may  be  deemed  advantageous,  when  a  greater 
degree  of  calming  effect  is  required."  (Eras. 
Wilson.)  Eau  de  Cologne,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  is  often  used  as  an 
evaporating  lotion. 

Lotion  of  Oall-nnts.  <S^».  Lono  oalub,  L. 
Prep,  From  gall-nuts  (bruised),  ^  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  infuse  until  cold,  and  strain. 
Astringent.  An  excellent  application  to  sore 
nipples,  or  to  strengthen  them  before  suck- 
ling ;  spirit  of  wine,  3  fl.  oz.,  may  be  advan- 
t.ageously  added  to  the  cold  infusion,  and  a 
like  portion  of  water  omitted.   See  Decoction. 

Lotion  of  Glyc'erin.  Syn.  Lono  gly- 
ceeini,  L.  glyceeini*,  L.  Prep.  1.  Gly- 
cerin, 1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  To  allay  itching, 
and  remove  dryness,  &c.,  in  various  skin  dis- 
eases ;  also  in  chaps  of  the  nipples,  lips,  and 
hands.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  addition  of 
2  to  3  drs.  of  borax  is  recommended  by  some 
writers. 

2.  Glycerin,  1  oz. ;  thick  mucilage,  2  oz.; 
lime  water,  7  oz.  In  bums,  scalds,  chaps,  ex- 
coriations, &c, 

3.  (Startin.)  Glycerin,  1  oz.;  extract  of 
belladonna,  1  dr. ;  soap  liniment,  3  oz. ;  tri- 
turate together.  In  brnises,  sprains,  and 
swelled  joints;  gouty,  neuralgic,  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  &c. 

4.  (Startin.)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  i  dr. ; 
tincture  of  foxglove  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  of 
each,  1  fl.  dr.;  glycerin,  4  drs.;  rose  water, 
8i  fl.  oz.  To  allay  the  itching  in  prurigo, 
and  some  other  skin  diseases. 

Obs,  Various  lotions  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  active  medidnal  substances  in  gly- 
cerin. 
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Lotion,  Goulard's.  See  Lotion  op  Duce- 
TATE  OF  Lead. 

lotion,  Gout.  Syn,  LoTio  antabthbitica, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Glycerin,  1  oz. ;  extract  of 
belladonna,  3  drs. ;  veratrine,  10  grs.,  dissolved 
in  rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  further 
add  of  water,  17  11.  oz.  It  is  poisonous  if 
swallowed. 

2.  (*  Scitdamoee's  a.  l.')  From  camphor 
mixture,  9  11.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  3  fl.  oz. 
The  above  are  applied  on  rags  or  compresses, 
or  are  poured  on  the  surface  of  poultices. 

Lotion,  Gowland's.  This  celebrated  nostrum 
is  prepared  as  follows : — Take  of  Jordan  al- 
monds, 1  oz. ;  bitter  almonds,  \  oz. ;  blanch 
them,  and  make  an  emulsion  in  soft  water,  1 
pint;  to  this  add  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
15  grs.,  previously  ^Ussolved  in  rectified  spirit,  2 
11.  drs.,  together  with  enough  water  to  make  the 
whole  measure  1  pint,  and  put  it  into  bottles. 

Oba.  This  preparation  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
cosmetic  to  improve  the  complexion ;  and  also 
as  a  wash  for  olwtinate  eruptions  and  minor 
glandular  swellings  and  indurations.  As  a 
beautifier  of  the  complexion,  it  is  employed  by 
simply  wetting  the  skin  with  it,  either  by 
means  of  the  comer  of  a  napkin  or  the  fingers 
dipped  into  it,  after  which  it  is  gently  wiped 
off  with  a  dry  cloth.  Dr.  Paris  represents  this 
nostrum  to  contain  \  dr.  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  every  pint,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Lotion,  Granville's  Counter-irritant.  See 
LiNiHENT  of  Amhonia  (Compound). 

Lotion,  Hemlock.  Syn,  Loxii  conit,  L. 
Frep,  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  3 
drs.;  opium,  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
digest  until  cold,  and  strain.  Anodyne  and 
resolvent;  in  glandular  enlargements,  painful 
ulcers,  cancer,  indurations,  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, &c. 

Lotion,  Hooping  Cough.  (Stmve's).  Lotio 
ANTIPEETUBSICA,  L.  Prep.  (Paris.)  Potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  1  dr. ;  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  1  oz. ;  water,  2  oz.  This  is  a  powerful 
counter-irritant,  and  should  bo  used  with  cau- 
tion, as  it  is  apt  to  induce  a  troublesome  erup- 
tion on  the  parts  to  which  it  is  frequently 
applied. 

Lotion  of  Hydroclilo''rate  of  Ammonia.   Syn, 

LOTIO  AMMOKIiE  HTDB0CULOEATI8,  L.      Prep, 

1.  (Weaker.)  From  sal  ammoniac,  1  to  4 drs. ; 
water,  1  pint.  As  a  wash  in  itch,  ulcers, 
tender  feet,  swelled  joints,  &c. 

2.  (Stbongeb.)  From  sal  ammoniac,  1  to 
2  oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  In  contusions,  chronic 
tumours,  extravasations^  chilblains,  &c.,  when 
the  skin  is  not  broken.  I3oth  are  stimulant 
and  resolvent  or  discutient.  Vinegar  is  often 
substituted  for  the  whole  or  part  ot*  the  water, 
and  sometimes  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  rectified 
spirit  is  added.  See  also  Lotion  of  Chlobide 
OF  AioioxixrH. 

Lotion,  Hydiochlo^ric.  Syn,  Lotio  acidi 
HTDBOOHLOBIOI,  L.  Prep,  1.  Hydrochloric 
aoidy  1  fl^  oz.;  water,  1  pint.  In  lepra,  and 
trnnd  oiher  skin  diseases. 


2.  (Foy.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  part ;  water, 
16  parts.  In  chilblains,  when  the  skin  is  un- 
broken. 

Lotion,  Hydrocyanic.  Syn,  Lotio  htdbo- 
CYANici,  L.  acidi  hydbocyanici,  L.  Prep, 
1.  (Magendie.)  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid, 
1  to  2  n.  drs. ;  lettuce  water,  1  pint.  In  he- 
patic affections. 

2.  (Sneider.)  Medicinal  acid,  li  fl.  dr.; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  6  fl.  oz. 

3.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Medicinal  acid  and 
rectifled  spirit,  of  each,  2  fl.  drs.;  acetate  of 
lead,  16  grs. ;  distilled  water,  7i  fl*  oz.  In  im- 
petigo, &c. 

Obs,  Lotions  of  prussic  acid  are  employed 
to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  various  chronic 
skin  diseases,  especially  the  scaly  and  itchy 
eruptions;  and  in  cancer,  &c.,  with  variable 
success.    See  Hydbocyanic  Acn>. 

Lotion  of  Hjrposnl'phite  of  Soda.  Syn,  Lotio 
BODS.  HYF08ULPHITIS,  L.  Prep,  (Startin.) 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  alum,  of  each,  1^  dr. ; 
eau  de  Cologne,  i  fl.  oz. ;  rose  water,  7i  fl.  oz. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  acne. 

Lotion  of  I'odide  of  Ar'senic  and  Her'ciiry. 
Syn.  Lotio  abbenici  et  HYDBAsaYsi  hy- 
SBiODATis,  L.  Prep,  From  Donovan's  solu- 
tion, 1  part;  water,  9  parts.  In  lepra, 
psoriasis,  and  other  scaly  skin  diseases.  See 
Solution. 

Lotion  of  Iodide  of  Potas'sinin.  Syn,  Lotio 
POTA88II  lODiDi,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  iodide  of 
potassium,  1  to  2  drs. ;  water,  1  pint.  In  the 
usual  cases  in  which  ioduretted  preparations 
are  employed. 

2.  (Dr.  0.  Ward.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  1 
dr. ;  water,  ^  pint.     In  itch.    (See  helow,) 

Lotion  of  Iodide  of  Zinc.  Syn,  IjOtio  zisci 
lODiDi,  L.  Prep,  (Ross.)  Iodine,  li  dr. ;  zinc 
filings,  1  dr. ;  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  digest  with  heat 
until  the  liquid  becomes  coloured,  then  filter. 
In  enlarged  tonsils. 

Lotion  of  Todine.  Syn,  Lotio  loniNn,  L. 
Prep.  From  iodine,  2  grs. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  fl. 
dr.  ;  dissolve,  well  agitate  the  solution  with 
distilled  water,  1  pint,  and  filter.  An  ex- 
cellent wash  for  scrofulous  ulcers,  and  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  cutaneous  scrofula,  and 
Hcveml  chronic  skin  diseases,  particularly  in 
highly  sensitive  habits. 

Lotion,  Compound,  of  Iodine.  Syn,  LoTio 
lODi  COMP.,  L.  Prep,  1.  Iodide  of  potassium, 
80  grs. ;  iodine,  60  grs. ;  water,  1  oz. 

2.  (Cazenave.)  Iodide  of  potassium  and 
iodide  of  sulphur,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  water,  1  pint. 
In  itch ;  either  alone  or  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water. 

3.  (Dauvergne.)  Iodine,  3  drs.;  iodide  of 
potassium,  6  drs. ;  water,  3  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
label  the  bottle  No.  1.  Sulphuret  of  potassium, 
4oz. ;  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  For  use,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  No.  1,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  No. 
2,  are  to  be  added  to  about  a  pint  of  water. 
In  itch,  and  several  other  skin  diseases. 

4.  (Lugol.)  Iodine,  1  to  2  grs. ;  iodido  of 
potassium,  3  to  6  grs. ;  water,  I  plQ.t>«    1yl^i(»^- 
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Moos  ophthahnia,  fistulas,  Ac. ;  and  as  a  wash 
in  nnmerons  skin  diseases. 

6.  (Kighini.)  Chloride  of  lime,  4  drs. ;  water, 
2|  fi.  oz. ;  triturate  together,  filter  into  a 
stoppered  hottle,  and  add  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
1  dr.  With  a  pint  of  water,  it  forms  an 
effective  application  in  itch. 

6.  (Souhciran.)  Iodide  of  patassium,  1  oz. ; 
iodine,  i  oz. ;  water,  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  Used  as 
iodine  paint;  also  as  a  caustic  to  touch  the 
surfaces  of  scrofulous  ulcers,  and  the  eyelids  in 
scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

7.  Iodide  of  potassium,  \  dr.;  iodine,  16 
grs. ;  water,  1  pint.  This  is  the  common  and 
best  form  of  iodine  lotion,  bat  for  certain 
purposes  it  is  used  much  stronger.  (See 
above,) 

Lotion  of  Iron  with  Coninm.  Lotio  pebbi 
CUM  CONIO.  Sulphate  of  iron,  8  g^. ;  extract 
of  conium,  8  grs. ;  water,  1  oz. 

Lotion,  Itch.  Syn.  Lotio  antipsobtoa,  L. 
Brep,  (Cazenave.)  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  1 
dr.;  soft  soap,  2  drs. ;  water,  8  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve. 
An  excellent  remedy  for  the  itch.  It  leaves 
little  smell  behind,  and  does  not  soil  the  linen. 
(See  above,) 

Lotion,  Kirkland's.    See  Lotion  of  Mtbbh. 

Lotion  of  Lemon  Juice.  8yn,  Lotio  succi 
LiHOKis,  L.  Prep,  From  the  freshly  ex- 
pressed juice  of  lemon,  diluted  with  4  or  5 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  To  render  it  more 
agreeable,  rose  water  may  be  employed,  or  a 
few  drops  of  eau  de  Cologne  added.  It  is  cool- 
ing and  detergent,  and  forms  an  excellent  ap- 
plication to  foul  ulcers,  and  to  allay  the  itching 
in  numerous  cutaneous  affections. 

Lotion  of  Lime  Wa'ter.  Syn.  Lotio  calcis 
8PIBITU0SA,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Rectified 
spirit,  4  oz. ;  lime  water,  8  fi.  oz.  See  Etapo- 
bating  Lotion  {above). 

Lotion,  Mammillary.  Syn,  Lotio  baxsami 
Pebuviani  C0MP08ITA,  L.  Prep,  (Iverg.) 
Balsam  of  Peru,  1  dr. ;  yolk  of  1  egg ;  make 
an  emulsion,  and  add  of  spirit  of  wild  thyme, 
3  fi.  oz.  For  sore  nipples;  to  be  followed, 
whilst  still  wet,  by  a  '  dusting*  with  a  powder 
composed  of  Pernvian  bark,  1  dr. ;  gum  arable, 
2drs. 

Lotion,  Mercn"rlal.  Prep.  1.  (Black  wash, 
Blace  LOTION,  Mild  pnAOEDENic  l.  ;  Lotio 

KIGBA  (B.P.),  L.  HYDBABGYBI  CINEBEA,  L.  H, 
NIGBA,  L.  H.  CHLOBIDI  OUM  CALCE,  L.  HEB- 
CUBIALIS   N.,    AqTTA  PHA0ED£NICA  MITIS,  L.) 

—a.  (B.  p.)  From  calomel,  3  grs. ;  lime  water, 
1  oz. ;  well  shaken  together. 

b.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  To  the  last  add  of  thick 
mucilage,  1  fi.  oz. 

c.  (Guy's  HospitaL)  From  calomel,  1  dr., 
to  lime  water,  8  fi.  oz. 

Obs,  Black  wash  is  a  favourite  application  to 
all  kinds  of  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  sores. 
The  bottle  should  be  well  shaken  before  the 
lotion  is  applied. 

2.  Yellow  wash,  Y.  lotion,  Phagbdbnio 
L. ;  Lotio  playa,  L.  phagbdanica,  Aqua  p., 

J.  ^BABOTBI  PLAYA*  L.  H.  BIOHLOBISI 


CUM  CALCE,  L.) — a.  (B.  P.)  Corrosive  subli- 
mate, 18  grs. ;  lime  water,  10  oz. ;  well  shaken 
together. 

b,  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Corrosive  sublimate,  20 
grs. ;  lime  water,  6  fi.  oz.  Used  as  tho  last, 
but  it  is  stronger  and  more  active,  from  con- 
taining a  little  undccouiposed  bichloride. 

Lotion  of  Myrrh.  Syn,  Kibeland's  lotion  ; 
Lono  MYBBHJE,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr.  Kirkland.) 
Tincture  of  myrrh  and  lime  water,  equal  parts. 
In  scorbutic  ulcers  and  gums. 

2.  (Compound;  Lotio  uybbh^  coiipo- 
sita,  L. — Ph.  Chirur.)  Honey  of  roses  and 
tincture  of  myrrh,  of  each,  2  fi.  drs. ;  lime 
water,  2^  fi.  oz.  As  No.  1 ;  also  used  as  a  den- 
tifrice. 

Lotion  of  Ni'trate  of  Bis'muth.  Syn.  Lotio 
bismuthi  nitbatis,  L.  Prep.  (Cutan.  Hosp.) 
Subnitrate  or  trisnitratc  of  bismuth,  ^  dr. ; 
corrosive  sublimate,  12  grs. ;  spirit  of  camphor, 
i  fi.  dr.;  water,  1  pint.  In  itch,  and  some 
other  eruptions. 

Lotion  of  Nitrate  of  Sil'ver.  Syi^  Lono 
ABGENTi  nitbatis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  15  g^. ;  nitric  acid,  10  drops ;  distilled 
water,  i  pint.  As  a  wash  for  indolent  ulcers, 
sore  legs,  &c. 

2.  (Jacl^n.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  10  grs.; 
water,  1  fi.  oz.  For  bed-sores ;  applied,  at  first, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

3.  (Schreider.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  i  dr. ; 
nitric  acid,  10  drops;  water,  1^  fi.  oz.  In  chil- 
blains, soft  corns,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  (Strong.)  Lotio 
ABOENTi  nitbatis  pobtis.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
60  grs. ;  distilled  water,  1  oz. 

Lotion,  Etherial,  of  Nitrate  of  Sil'ver.  Lotio 
ABGENTI  nitbatis  ^therea.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  20  grs. ;  distilled  water,  1  dr. ;  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  1  oz. 

Lotion  of  Ni'tre.  Syn,  Lotio  pota8S£  ni- 
tbatis, L.  Prep,  1.  Nitre,  3  drs. ;  vinegar, 
i  pint ;  water,  ^  pint. 

2.  Nitre,  2  drs. ;  sal  ammoniac,  1  dr. ;  vine- 
gar and  water,  of  each,  ^  pint.  In  sprains, 
contusions,  extravasations,  tender  feet,  chil- 
blains, &c.  Diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  it  is  a  popalar  application  to  '  black 
eyes.' 

Lotion  of  Ni'tric  Acid.  Syn,  Lotio  acidi, 
L.  ACIDI  NiTBici,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.) 
Nitric  acid,  i  fi.  oz.  ;  water,  1  pint.  In  lepra, 
and  other  scaly  skin  diseases. 

2.  (PhcBbus.)  Nitric  acid,  1  fi.  dr. ;  lauda- 
num, li  fi.  dr.;  rose  water,  \  pint.  For  vene- 
real ulcers. 

Lo'tion  of  Nitromoriafic  Add.  Syn.  Lo- 
tion OP  AQUA  BEGIA.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Ni- 
tromuriatic  acid,  li  dr.;  water,  1  pint.  In 
gangrene  and  mortification. 

Lotion  of  Nux  Vom'ica.  Syn.  Lotio  nucis 
VOMICJI,  L.  Prep,  1.  Alcoholic  extract  of  nux 
vomica,  10  grs. ;  rectified  spirit  and  ^'ater,  of 
each,  2^  fi.  oz.     In  amaurosis. 

2.  (lladins.)  Alcoholic  extnu^t  of  nux 
vomica,  8  grs. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  (stronger). 
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i  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirifc,  2  fl.  oz.  In  paralysed 
limbg. 

Lotion  of  O'pium.  Si/n.  Lotio  opii,  L.  opi- 
ATA,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Christison.)  Opium,  40  grs. ; 
water,  i  pint ;  infuse,  add  to  the  filtered  liquid 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  40  grs.,  in  water, 
i  pint,  and  filter. 

2,  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Opium,  1^  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  triturate  and  strain.  Ano- 
dyne; the  first  is  also  refrigerant  and  dis- 
cutient. 

Lotion  of  Ox'*ide  of  Zinc.  St^n,  Lotio  znrci 
OXYDi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Augustin.)  Oxide  of 
zinc,  1  dr. ;  elder-flower  water,  1^  fl.  oz.  In 
pustular  erysipelas. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Oxide  of  zinc,  i  dr. ;  muci- 
lage, 2  fl.  drs. ;  water,  6  fl.  drs.  As  an  astrin- 
gent and  desiccant,  in  scrofulous  eruptions, 
excoriations,  moist  chaps,  &c. 

Lotion,  Phagedenic.  See  Mebcubial  Lo- 
tion (above). 

Lotion  of  Phosphor'ic  Acid.  Syn,  Lotio 
acidi  phosphokici,  L.  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Di- 
lute phosphoric  acid  (Ph.  L.),  1  fl.  oz. ;  water, 

1  pint.     In  caries  and  fistula. 

Lotion  of  Potas'sa.  See.  Lotio  potass^, 
L.  JPrep,  From  liquor  of  pptassa,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint.  Detergent ;  in  scorbutic  erup- 
tions, and  foul  ulcers,  and  to  prevent  infec- 
tion. 

Lotion  of  Potaa'sio-tar'trate  of  An'timony. 
Syn.  Lotio  antimonialis,  L.  antimonii  po- 
tassio-tabtbatis,  L.  bubepaciens,  L.  Prep, 
1.  Tartar  emetic,  1  dr. ;  tincture  of  camphor, 

2  fl.  drs. ;  water,  1  pint.  As  a  local  stimidant. 
Diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  water, 
it  is  employed  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  oph- 
thalmia, and  in  specks  on  the  cornea. 

2.  (Sir  Wm.  Blizard.)  Tartar  emetic,  20  grs. ; 
boiling  water,  1  fl.  oz.  Used  to  cleanse  foul 
ulcers,  to  repress  fungous  growths  and  warts, 
and  in  ring-worm,  &c. 

3.  (Pereira.)  Tartar  emetic,  1  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1|  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  Employed  as  a  local 
irritant  instead  of  the  ointment.  All  the  above 
are  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant.  See 
Antimont. 

Lotion  of  Qnin'ine.  St/n.  Lotio  quin^, 
Embbocatio  q.,  L.  Prep.  From  di sulphate 
of  quinine,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  oz.  An- 
plied  over  the  spine  in  intennittents. 

Lotion,  Sapona'ceons.  Si/n.  Lotio  saponis, 
L.  8AP0NACEA  (Ph.  L.  1746),  L.  Prep.  From 
liquor  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  i  oz. ;  olive  oil, 
4  oz. ;  rose  water,  12  oz.;  agitate  together. 
Emollient ;  chiefly  as  a  cosmetic. 

Lotion,  Saviard's.  Prep.  (Foy.)  Caustic 
potassa,  1  dr. ;  camphor,  20  grs. ;  sugar,  1  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint.     As  a  wash  for  indolent  ulcers. 

Lotion,  Strove's.  Sec  Hoopi^a  Cough 
Lotion. 

LMion  of  Snl'pliate  of  Cop'per.  S^n.  Lotio 
OITPBI  BTJLFHATI8,  L.  Prep.  1.  Blue  vitriol, 
1  dr. ;  campbor  jnlep,  1  pint.  For  phagedenic 
nkeriy  and  in  itdb,  &c, 

%•  (Dr.    GraTet*)    Sulphate  of  copper,  10 


grs. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  In  chilblains,  ring-worm 
&c. 

3.  (Lloyd.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  1  oz.; 
water,  1  pint.  In  itch;  either  alone  or  di- 
luted. 

Lotion  of  Snl'phate  of  Iron.  Syn,  Lotio 
FEBBI  8ULPHATIS.  Sulphate  of  iron,  2  grs. ; 
water,  1  oz. 

Lotion  of  Snl'phate  of  Zinc.  Sifn.  Lotio 
ziirci  fiULPHATis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sulphate  of 
zinc,  f  dr.;  water,  1  pint.  Astringent;  in 
some  chronic  skin  diseases,  as  a  wash  for  loose, 
flabby  granulations,  and  for  ulcers  that  dis- 
charge profusely,  &c. 

2.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  zinc,  2  drs. ;  water, 
1  pint.  As  a  counter-irritant  in  pains  of  tho 
joints,  periosteum,  old  sprains,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Tar.  Syn.  Lotio  picib  liquids, 
L.  Prep,  (Saunders.)  Quicklime,  6  oz. ;  water, 
2i  pints ;  slake,  add  of  tar,  4  oz.,  and  boil  to 
one  half.  This  liquid  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  various  chronic  skin  diseases, 
especially  those  aflecting  the  heads  of  children. 
See  Infusion  of  Tab,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Valer'ian.  Syn.  Lono  TALEBiANiE, 
Embbocatio  antibystebica,  £.  eumena- 
GOOA,  L.  Prep,  From  tincture  of  valerian 
and  proof  spirit,  equal  parts.  In  hysteria, 
suppressions,  &c. 

Lotion  of  Vera'trine.  Syn,  liOrio  tbba- 
TBLS,  L.  Prep,  (Dr,  TumbuU.)  Veratrine, 
20  to  60  grs. ;  rectifled  spirit,  2  oz.  In  gout, 
rheumatism,  &c.  It  is  extremely  poisonous, 
and  must  only  bo  used  where  the  skin  is  sound, 
and  then  with  great  caution. 

Lotion  of  Ver'digris.  %».  Lotio  jebuginis, 
L.  CUPBI  ciTBATis,  L.  Prep.  From  verdigris, 
3  drs. ;  viuegar,  \  pint ;  water,  }  pint.  As  a 
wash  for  indolent  scrofulous  and  venereal 
ulcers. 

Lotion  of  Vin'egar.  See  Acetic  Lotion^ 
(above). 

Lotion,  Yellow.  See  Mebcubial  LoTioif 
(above). 

LOZ'ENGE.  Syn.  Tboche;  TBOCBlscuSf 
Tabella,  L.  ;  Tablette,  Fr.  A  small  cakcf 
often  medicated,  consisting  principally  of  pow- 
dered fiugar,  made  into  a  mass  with  some  glu- 
tinous liquid,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  dried. 
The  form  given  to  lozenges  (tboches  ;  tabel- 
la, tbochisci,  tablettes)  is  generally  that  of 
a  small  round  tablet  or  flattened  cylinder;  but 
originally  they  were  exclusively  made  in  tho 
shape  of  a  lozenge  or  rhomb,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance their  familiar  name  is  derived.  Lo- 
zenges are  distinguished  from  dbops  or  pas« 
tilles  by  the  non- employment  of  heat  in 
their  preparation ;  and  from  PASTES,  by  tho 
latter  being  formed  of  vegetable  juice  or  pulp, 
and  having  a  softer  consistence. 

In  the  preparation  of  lozenges  the  dry 
ingredient?,  separately  reduced  to  a  very  fino 
powder,  are  first  perfectly  mixed  together,  and 
then  beaten  into  a  stiff  paste  with  the  gla- 
tinous  liquid  employed  to  give  them  form;  the 
mass  is  next  rolled  out  to  a  desired  thickness^ 
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and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  proper  shape  by 
means  of  a  small  cylinder  or  pimch^of  steel  or 
tin-plate,  called  a  *  lozenge-cntter.'  The  newly 
formed  lozenges  are  lastly  dried  by  placing 
them  on  an  inverted  sieve  or  frame  covered 
with  paper  in  a  dry,  warm,  and  airy  situation, 
and  are  frequently  turned  until  they  become 
bard  and  brittle,  due  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  from  dust  and  dirt.  To  prevent 
the  mass  adhering  to  the  fingers  and  utensils 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  a  little 
finely  powdered  starch,  or  a  very  little  olive  oil, 
scented  with  the  same  aromatic  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  lozenges,  may  be  used.  Mucilage 
of  gum  arable  or  of  gum  tragacanth,  thin 
isinglass  size,  or  the  strained  white  of  ogg,  are 
the  substances  usually  employed  to  make  the 
pulverulent  materials  adhere  together.  A 
strained  decoction  of  Irish  moss  is  now  fre- 
quently used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  inf e> 
rior  qualities.  The  larger  the  proportion  of 
gam  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
lozenges,  the  slower  they  dissolve  in  the  mouth ; 
hence  powdered  gum  is  frequently  added  to 
th%  other  materials  to  increase  their  quality 
in  [this  respect,  as  well  as  to  give  additional 
solidity  to  those  which,  like  chalk,  for  instance, 
are  of  a  peculiarly  dry  or  crumbly  nature. 
Starch  and  potato  flour  are  often  added  to 
lozenge-masses  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar, 
and  even  plaster  of  Paris  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  to  give  them  weight ;  frauds  which 
arc  readily  detected  in  the  manner  noticed 
under  Gum  and  SuoAU. 

As  a  general  rule,  medicated  lozenges 
should  weigh  from  8  to  10  grs.  each,  and  a 
medium  dose  of  their  active  ingredient  should 
bti  distributed  through  the  bulk  of  6  to  8  of 
them,  in  which  case  3  to  5  of  them  may  be 
safely  taken  as  a  dose,  or  sucked  during  the 
lapse  of  3  or  4  hours.  This  will  be  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  those  for  which  no  esta- 
blished proportions  are  given.  In  'sending 
out'  compounds  of  this  class  containing  active 
medicamentit,  as  morphia  or  opium,  the  retailer 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer  should  be  careful 
that  the  quantity  contained  in  each  lozenge  is 
plainly  marked  on  the  label. 

In  lozenges  intended  for  mouth  cosmetics, 
or  to  perfume  the  breath,  ambergris  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  most  appropriate  per- 
fume; but  hard  smokers  frequently  prefer 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  some  ladies  give  the 
preference  to  roses,  orange  flowers,  and  orris 
or  violets. 

Lozenges  are  coloured  with  the  same  stains 
as  are  used  for  liqueurs  and  sweetmeats. 

Lozenges,  as  well  as  all  other  similar  articles 
of  confectionery,  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
closed  glass  bottles,  or  jars,  or  in  tin  canisters, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air  and 
damp. 

Losenges,  Absorbent.  Tsooinsci  aktacidi, 
L.  Frep.  1.  Take  of  prccipiteted  chalk,  -^  lb.; 
gum  arable,  2  oz. ;  double  refined  white  sugar, 
14  oz.;  all  in  impalpable  powder ;  oil  of  nut- 


meg, i  fl.  dr. ;  pass  the  mixture  through  a  fine 
sieve,  beat  it  up  with  mucilage,  q.  s.,  roll  the 
mass  into  a  thin  sheet,  and  cut  it  into  lo- 
zenges ;  lastly,  dry  them  by  exposing  them  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  to  the  air,  out  of  con- 
tect  with  dust. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  heavy  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  1^  oz.,  for  an  equal  weight 
of  chalk.  In  diarrhcea,  heartburn,  acidity, 
&c.  See  CiLALE  Lozenges,  Magnesia  L., 
Soda  L.,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Aca'cia.    See  Gum  Lozenges. 

Lozenges,   Add'ulated.      Si^n.  Actdvultkd 

LEMON    LOZENGES,    TaETARIO    ACID   L. ;     TbO- 

CHisci  AciDi  tabtabici  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep, 
From  tartaric  acid,  2  drs.;  oil  of  lemon,  10 
drops ;  white  sugar,  8  oz. ;  mucilage,  q.  a.  to 
make  a  lozenge-mass.  The  same  ingre^ents 
mixed  with  heat  form  acidulated  or  AGID 
DBOFS.  Both  are  useful  in  coughs,  hoarseness, 
sore  throats,  &c.  See  Cayenne  LozKNOBSy 
Citbic  Acid  L.,  Rose  L.,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Al'kaline.  See  Soda  Lozenges, 
Vichy  L.,  &c 

Lozenges,  Al'nm.  Si/n,  Tbochibci  alu- 
MINIB,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  1|  gr.  of 
alum.  As  an  astringent.  See  Astbikgsnt 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  An'iseed.  Si/n.  Tbochisci  anisi, 
L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  aniseed,  1^  fl.  dr. ;  finest 
white  sugar,  1  lb. ;  mucilage,  q.  s.  Carmina- 
tive and  stomachic.  In. colic,  griping,  ice,; 
and  as  a  pectoral. 

Lozenges,  Anthelmin'tic.  See  Wobh  Loz- 
enges. 

Lozenges,  Antimonial.    %».  Tbochisci  an- 

TIMONIALES,    MOBSULI    BTIBII   KUNEELII,  L.; 

Tablettes  de  Kunkel,  Fr.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Levigated  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  car- 
damom seeds,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  almonds  (blanched), 
2  oz. ;  cinnamon,  ^  oz. ;  sugar,  13  oz. ;  muci- 
lage of  tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  to  be  divided  into 
15-gr.  lozenges.    As  an  alterative. 

Lozenges,  Ape^rient.  S^n.  Tbochisci  afe- 
BIENTES,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr.  each 
of  calomel  and  scammony,  and  2  grs.  of  jalap  t 
or,  instead  of  the  last,  I  gr.  of  jalapine.  2 
to  3  for  a  dose. 

Lozenges,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Tbochisci 
ASTBINGENTES,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  1^ 
gr.  of  alum  and  2  grs.  of  catechu.  In  spitting 
of  blood,  relaxed  uvula,  sore  throat>  &c.  See 
Alum  Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Bark.  Sj/n.  Tbochisci  cincho- 
na, L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Cinchona,  2  oz. ; 
cinnamon,  2  drs. ;  white  sugar,  14  oz. ;  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  16-gr.  lozenges.    Tonic. 

Lozenges,  Bath.  Si/n,  Dawson's  lozenges. 
From  extract  of  liquorice  and  gum  arable,  of 
each,  li  oz. ;  sugar,  17  oz.  It  is  both  rolled 
into  lozenges  and  formed  into  pipes.  Demol- 
cent ;  in  tickling  coughs,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  Tbochisci 
BODiB  BICABB0NATI8.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
powder,  860P  grs.  (8i  oz.) ;  refined  sugar,  25 
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oz. ;  gam  acskcia,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  mncilagc, 
2  oz. ;  distilled  water,  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  form  in 
720  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  5 
grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. — Dose,  1  to  6 
lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Bis'miitli.  Syn,  Tbochisci  bis- 
MITTHI,  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Snbnitrate  of 
bismuth,  346  gprs. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  4 
oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  6  oz. ;  sugar,  29  oz. ; 
gum  acacia,  1  oz. ;  mucilage,  2  oz. ;  rose  water, 
a  sufficiency;  make  720  lozenges.  Each 
lozenge  contains  2  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth.— Dose.  1  to  6  lozenges. 

2.  (Trousseau.)  Each  lozenge  contains  1 
gr.  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Tonic  and  anti- 
spasmodic ;  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  gastrodynia, 
nausea,  cramp  of  the  stomach,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Black  Cnr'rant.  Tbochisci  bibis 
NiGBi^  L.  Prep.  Prom  inspissated  juice  of 
black  currants  and  sugar,  of  each,  in  powder, 
1  lb. ;  tartaric  acid,  i  oz. ;  mucilage,  q.  s.  In 
hoarseness,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Bo'^rtuu  Syn.  Tbochisci  boba- 
cis,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  3  grs.  of  borax. 
One  occasionally  in  aphthous  sore  mouth,  sore 
throat,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Bromide  of  Ammonium.  Each 
lozenge  contains  2  grs.  of  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium.— Dote,  1  to  3  lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Burnt  Sponge.  Syn,  Tbochisci 
SPONOUB,  T.  8.  usTfi,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Burnt  sponge,  4  oz. ;  sugar,  12  oz. ;  mucilage 
of  tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  divide  into  12-gr. 
lozenges.  In  scrofula,  glandular  enlargements, 
kc. 

Lozenges,  Caca'o.  Syn,  TBOcnisci  bijtybi 
CACAO,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  l-3rd  of  its 
weight  of  pure  cacao  butter.  In  habitual  con- 
stipation ;  and  in  phthisis,  scrofula,  &c.,  instead 
of  cod-liver  oU ;  taken  ad  libitum.  They  are 
usually  scented  with  roses. 

Lozenges,  Caffe'ine.  Syn.  Tbochisci  caf- 
feine, L.  Each  lozenge  contains  i  gr.  of 
caffeine  and  i  gr.  of  citric  acid.  In  hemicrania, 
hypochondriasis,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Cal'omel.  Syn,  Wobm  lozenges  ; 
Tbochisci  calomelanos,  T.  hydbaboybi 
CHLOBIDI,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Each  lozenge 
contains  1  gr.  of  calomel.  Alterative,  &c.  They 
afford  a  simple  way  of  introducing  mercury 
into  the  system.  During  their  use,  salt  food 
and  acid  liquors  should  be  avoided.  When 
given  for  worms,  they  should  be  followed,  in  a 
few  hours,  by  a  purge. 

Lozenges,  Cam^phor.  Syn.  Tbochisci  cam- 
FHOBJE,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  f  gr.  of 
(finely  powdered)  camphor.  They  must  be  kept 
in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

Lozenges,  Carl>onate  of  Lime.  See  Chalk 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Cat'echn.  Syn.  Cachou  lozenqes  ; 
Tboohisoi  oatbohit  (B.  p.),  T.  i>e  tbbba 
Jafohici,  L.;  TABLsnES  de  caohov,  Fr. 
Prep.  1.  (Fb.  E.  1744.)  Catechu,  2  oz.; 
trsj^Mtntb,  i  oz.;  white  sugar,  12  oz.;  rose 
mter^  ^.  s* 


2.  (P.  Cod.)  Extract  of  catechu,  4  oz.; 
sugar,  16  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
q.  s. ;  for  10-gr.  lozenges. 

3.  (Tbo.  catechu  et  magnesle — P.  Cod.) 
Magnesia,  2  oz. ;  powdered  catechu,  1  oz.; 
sugar,  13  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
(made  with  cinnamon  water),  q.  s.  to  mix. 

4.  (PEBFITHED.)  See  Cachou  Abomatis^ 
and  Pastils. 

5.  (B.  P.)  Pale  catechu,  in  powder,  720 
grs. ;  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  25  oz. ;  gum 
arable,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  mucilage,  2  oz. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  a  sufficiency;  divide  into  720 
lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr.  of 
catechu. — Dose,  1  to  3  lozenges. 

Ohs.  All  the  above  are  taken  in  diarrhoea, 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  in  irritation  of  the 
larynx,  and  as  cosmetics  to  fasten  the  teeth, 
and  disguise  a  fetid  breath.  The  one  con* 
taining  magnesia  (No.  3)  is  also  sucked  in 
dyspepsia,  acidity,  and  heartburn. 

Lozenges,  Cayenne'.  Syn.  Tbochisci  cap- 
sioi,  L.  Flavoured  with  essence  or  tincture 
of  capsicum  or  cayenne,  with  a  very  concen- 
trated Chili  vinegar,  or  a  little  pure  soluble 
cayenne  pepper. 

2.  (Acidulated.)  To  each  lb.,  add  of  tar- 
taric acid,  i  oz.  Both  are  used  in  dyspepsia, 
and  to  promote  digestion  and  create  an  appe- 
tite. They  have  dso  been  recommended  in 
temporary  deafness  arising  from  exposure  to 
cold.  They  are  generally  tinged  of  a  light 
pink  or  red  colour. 

Lozenges,  Chalk.  Syn.  Heabtbubn  loz- 
enges ;  Tbochisci  cbet^  (Ph.  E.),  T.  caedi- 

ALGICI,  TABELLiE  CABDIALGIC2E,  L.   Prep.  (Ph. 

E.)  Prepared  chalk,  4  oz. ;  gum  arable,  1  oz. ; 
nutmeg,  1  dr.;  white  sugar,  6  oz.;  rose  or 
orange-fiower  water,  q.  s.  Antacid  and  ab- 
sorbent. 3  or  4  sucked  ad  libitum  ;  in  heart- 
burn, dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Char^coal.  Syn,  Tbochisci  gab- 
BONis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Prepared 
charcoal,  4  oz. ;  white  sagar,  12  oz. ;  mucilage, 
q.  s.  to  mix.  In  diarrhoea,  cholera,  dyspepsia, 
&c. 

2.  (Tbo.  cabbonas  cum  cuocolata— M. 
Chevallier.)  Charcoal  and  white  sugar,  of 
each,  I  oz. ;  chocolate,  3  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  mix.  Nutritious;  used  as 
the  lost. 

Lozenges,  Ching's  Worm.  Prep.  1.  (Yel- 
low.) From  saffron,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pint ;  infuse,  strain,  add  of  calomel,  1  lb. ; 
powdered  white  sugar,  28  lbs. ;  mix  well,  make 
a  mass  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  divide 
it  into  7000  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains 
1  gr.  of  calomel. 

2.  (Bbown.)  From  calomel,  7  oz. ;  resinous 
extract  of  jalap,  3i  lbs.;  white  sugar,  10  lbs. ; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  6125  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains 
i  gr.  of  calomel  and  8i  grs.  of  resinous  extract 
of  jalap.  1  to  6  of  the  yellow  lozenges  over 
night,  as  a  vermifuge^  followed  by  an  e^ 
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number  of  the  brown  ones  the  next  morning 
fasting. 
Losenges,  Chlo'^rate  of  Potassa.    8i/n,  Tbo- 

CHISCI     POTASSIS    CHLORATIB,    L.      Frep,      1. 

Each  lozenge  contains  li  g^.  of  chlorate  of 
potasiuu  n  phthisis,  sore  throat,  &c.  6  to  12 
a  day. 

2.  (B.  )Y)  Chlorate  of  potash,  in  powder, 
8600  grs.  (Si  oz.)  ;  refined  sugar,  in  powder, 
25  oz. ;  guuk  acacia,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  muci- 
lage, 2  oz  distilled  water,  1  oz.,  or  a  suffi- 
ciency ;  mi  <  the  powders,  and  add  the  muci- 
lage and  w  cr  to  form  a  proper  mass ;  divide 
in  720  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  5 
grs.  of  chlorate  of  potash. — JDose,  1  to  6 
lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Each 
lozenge  contains  2  to  3  grs.  of  chloride  of 
ammonium.  Used  in  bronchitis. — Dote.  2  to 
4  lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Chlo^ride  of  Gold.  1.  (Tbochisci 
Aimi  OHLOBiDi,  L.)  Each  lozenge  contains 
^^gr.  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold.  2  to  4 
daily ;  in  scrofula,  cancer,  &c. 

2.  (With  BODA ;  Tbochisci  aubi  et  sodii 

CHLOBIDI,     T.     BODII     AUBO-CHLOBIDI,     L. — 

Chrestien.)  Each  lozenge  contains  •^'^th  gr. 
of  soda-chloride  of  gold.  Two  daily;  as  the 
last. 

Lozenges,  Chloride  of  Lime.  S^n.  Tbo- 
chisci CALCI8  CHLORIDI,  T.  C.  CHLORINATJE, 
L.  Each  lozenge  contains  i  gr.  of  dry  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  They  are  frequently  tinged 
with  a  little  carmine.  Used  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  and  whiten  the  teeth.  They  do  not 
keep  well. 

Lozenges,  Choc'olate.  S^n,  Tbochisci  cho- 
colate, L.  From  vanilla  chocolate  pressed 
into  sheets,  and  cut  into  pieces  whilst  hot. 

Lozenges,  Cincho'na.  Si^n.  Tbochisci  cin- 
CHON-E  EXTEACTi,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains 
1^  gr.  of  dry  extract  of  bark.  A  little  cinna- 
mon or  nutmeg  is  often  added.  See  Babk 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Cin'namon.  S^n,  Tbochisci  ciy- 
KAMOMI,  L.  From  cinnamon  (in  fine  powder), 
1  oz.,  or  the  essential  oil,  1  fi.  dr.,  to  each  lb. 
of  sugar.  Carminative  and  stomachic.  Cassia 
X<0ZEX6ES  are  made  in  the  same  way,  and  are 
frequently  substituted  for  them. 

Lozenges,  Cit'rate  of  Iron.  Si/n.  Tbochisci 
PEBBI  ciTBATis,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains 
li  gr.  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  As  a  mild 
chalybeate  tonic.  They  are  sometimes  made 
with  equal  parts  .of  sugar  and  vanilla  choco- 
late. 

Lozenges,  Citrate  of  Magne'sla.  Syn,  Tbo- 
chisci MAaNESiiB  CITBATIS,  L.  Each  15-gr. 
lozenge  contains  5  grs.  of  pure  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia.    Laxative. 

Lozenges,  Cifric  Acid.  Syn,  Tbochisci 
ACID  I  ciTBici,  L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Citric 
acid,  3  drs. ;  sugar,  16  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon, 
16  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacantb,  q.  8. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges.  In  coughs, 
^-^aneness,  &c. 


Lozenges,  Clove.  Si/n,  Tbochisci  caryo* 
philli,  L.  From  cloves  (powdered  along  with 
sugar),  2  oz.,  or  essential  oil,  1  fi.  dr.,  to  each 
lb.  of  sugar.  They  are  frequently  coloured. 
Carminative  and  stomachic;  also  used  as  a 
restorative  after  fatigue,  added  to  chocolate 
to  improve  its  flavour,  and  sucked  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 

Lozenges,  Congh.  8i/n,  Pectobal  LOZSKaES» 
Pulmonic  l.  ;  Tbochisci  anticatabbhales. 
L.  Prep,  I.  (Black-currant  lozenge-mass,  1 
lb. ;  ipecacuanha  (in  very  fine  powder,  2  drs. 
For  12-gr.  lozenges. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  powdered  opium  and 
camphor,  11  dr. 

3.  To  either  No.  1  or  2  add  of  oil  of  aniseed, 
li  fl.  dr. 

4.  (Tablbttes  de  Tbonchin.)  From  pow- 
dered gum  arable,  8  oz.;  oil  of  aniseed,  16 
drops ;  extract  of  opium,  12  grs. ;  kermes  mi- 
neral, 1  dr. ;  pure  extract  of  liquorice,  2  oz. ; 
white  sugar,  32  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  10-gr.  lozenges. 

5.  (Tablettes  DE  Vandamme.)  From  ben- 
zoic acid,  1  dr. ;  orris  powder,  2  drs. ;  gum 
arable  (powdered),  1  oz. ;  starch,  2  oz. ;  sngar» 
16  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  mix  and  divide  into  15-gr. 
lozenges. 

6.  Each  lozenge  contains  i  gr.  of  lactuca- 
rium,  ^  gr.  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  and  ^  gr. 
of  powdered  squills,  together  with  Jrd  of  their 
weight  of  pure  extract  of  liquorice. 

Obs.  To  render  the  above  serviceable  in 
coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.,  the  bowels  should  bo 
kept  gently  open  with  some  mild  aperient,  and 
a  light  diet  adopted,  with  abstinence  from 
stimulating  liquors.  See  Emetike  Lozengbs, 
Ipecactanha  L.,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Cro'ton  Oil.  Si^n,  Tbochisci  CBo- 
TONis,  L.  Frep,  (Soubeiran.)  Croton  oil,  5 
drops ;  powdered  starch,  40  grs. ;  white  sugar, 
1  dr.;  chocolate,  2  drs.;  divide  into  30 
lozenges ;  5  or  6  generally  prove  cathartic. 

Lozenges,  Cu'bebine.  Syn.  Tbochisci  cube- 
BiNi,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Hamb.)  Copaiba  and 
extract  of  cubebs,  of  each,  6  oz. ;  yolks  of  3 
eggs  ;  mix,  add  of  powdered  marshmallow  root, 
6  oz. ;  make  it  into  pipes  of  12  grs.  each,  and 
roll  them  in  sugar.  In  gleet,  &c.,  and  in  affeo 
tious  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat 
and  fauces.  Lablonye  orders  them  to  be 
made  of  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  oil  of  pep- 
permint. 

Lozenges,  Cn1)ebs.  S^n.  Tbochisci  cir- 
BEB2B,  L.  Prep.  (Spitta.)  Cubebs,  2  drs. ; 
balsam  of  tolu,  6  grs. ;  mix,  and  add  of  extract 
of  liquorice,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  1  dr. ;  pow- 
dered g^m,  q.  s. ;  divide  into  10-gr.  lozenges. 
One  of  these,  allowed  to  melt  gnidually  in  the 
mouth,  is  said  to  alleviate  the  obstruction  in 
the  nose,  in  coryza. 

Lozenges,  B'Arcef  8.    See  Vichy  Loze^^ges. 

Lozenges,     Diges'tive.        See     ItniTBARD 

LOZEKOES,    GiNOEB    L.,    DiaESTITE    CaX1>Y, 

Lotenges,  Edinburgh.    JPrep.  From  extract 
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of  poppies,  2  oz. ;  powdered  tragacantb,  4  oz. ; 
sngar,  10  oz. ;  rose  water,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
lozenge  mass. 

Lozenges,  Em'etine.  Si/n»  Teoghisci  eme- 
tine L.  Prep.  (Magendic.) — 1.  From  im- 
pure or  coloured  emetine,  82  grs.  (or  pure  eme- 
tine, 8  grs.) ;  white  sugar,  2  oz. ;  mucilage,  q. 
s.  to  mix ;  divide  into  64  lozenges.  Emetic. 
— Dose.  1  for  a  child,  and  4  for  an  adult. 
They  are  generally  tinged  of  a  pink  colour 
with  carmine. 

2.  From  impure  or  coloured  emetine,  32  grs. 
(or  pure  emetine,  8  grs.) ;  sugar,  4  oz. ;  muci- 
lage, q.  s. ;  divide  inio  256  lozenges.  Pecto- 
ral. 1  every  hour,  or  of  tener,  for  an  adult. 
The  last  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  ipe- 
cacuanha lozenges,  but  are  rather  stronger. 

Lozenges,  Esdiarof  ic.  S^n.  Tbochisci  es- 
CHAEOTici,  L.  Frep.  (P.  Cod.)  Corrosive 
sublimate,  2  drs. ;  starch,  4  drs. ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  8-gr. 
oat-shaped  granules.  For  external  use  only. 
See  Caustic  (Zinc). 

Lozenges,  Ferrocy^anide  of  Iron.    St/».  Teo- 

CHISCI  PEEBI  PEEEOCYANIDI,  T.  CJBEULET,  L. 

Each  lozenge  contains  1^  gr.  of  pure  Prussian 
blue.  Alterative,  febrifuge,  and  tonic;  in 
epilepsy,  intcrmittents,  diseases  of  the  gan- 
glionic system,  &c. 

Losenges,  Fruit.  Pr^.  From  juice  of  black 
currants  (boiled  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract),  1  lb. ;  juice  of  red  currants  (similarly 
treated),  ^  lb. ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  i 
lb. ;  sugar,  3  lbs.;  raspberry  syrup,  q.  s. ;  pear 
essence,  a  few  drops.  Resemble  black  currant 
lozenges,  bat  are  more  agreeable. 

Lozenges,  Garana^  See  Pauliinia  Loz- 
enges. 

Lozenges,  Gin'ger.  St/n.  Tbochisci  zikgi- 
BEEis,  L.  Frep.  From  the  best  unbleached 
Jamaica  ginger  and  gum  arable,  of  each,  in 
very  fine  powder,  1^  oz. ;  double  refined  lump 
sugar,  1  lb. ;  rose  water  (tinged  with  saffron), 
q.  s.  A  still  finer  quality  may  be  made  by 
using  an  equivalent  proportion  of  essence  of 
ginger,  instead  of  the  powder.  Inferior  quali- 
ties are  prepared  with  coarser  sugar,  to  which 
some  starch  is  often  added.  Ginger  lozenges 
are  carminative  and  stomachic,  and  are  useful 
in  flatulency,  loss  of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  &c,. 

Lozenges,  Gold.  Si/n.  Tbochisci  aubi,  L. 
Each  lozenge  contains  j^^r.  of  pulverulent  gold. 

Lozenges,  Gum.  /Syn.  Tbochisci  ACACiiB 
(Ph.  E.),  T.  GUMMI  ababici,  T.  qummosi,  L. 
Frep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Gum  arable,  4  oz. ;  btarch, 
1  oz. ;  white  sugar,  12  oz. ;  (all  in  very  fine 
powder ;)  rose  water,  q.  s. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Gum  arable,  1  lb.;  sugar,  3 
lbs. ;  orange-flower  water,  2  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Transparent)  From  the  same  materials, 
but  employing  a  gentle  heat.  Demulcent; 
used  to  allay  tickling  coughs. 

Lotengw,  Chun  Tra'gacanth.     Sj/n.    Tbo- 

OHUOI  TRAaACASTHiB,  T.  aUMMI  T.,  L.     Frep. 

(Ph.  E.  1744.)  Compound  powder  of  tragacanth, 
8  01. ;  togKtf  12  OS. ;  rose  water,  4  fl.  oz.    Ke- 


semble  the  last,  but  are  more  durable  in  the 
mouth. 

Lozenges,  Heart1i>nrn.  See  Chalk  Loz- 
enges, &c 

LozengeB,  Iceland  Hoes.  Si/n.  Tbochisci 
LICHEKIB,  L.  (P.  Cod.)  Contain  half  theur 
weight  of  dried  and  powdered  lichen  jelly. 
Resemble  gum  lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Indian  Hemp.  S^.  Tbochisci 
CANHABI8,  T.  c.  IiTDici,  L.  (Ebriard.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  of  extract  of  Indian 
hemp. 

Lozenges,  Todide  of  Iron.  Syn,  Tbochisci 
FEBBi  lODiDi,  L.  Each  lozenge  contains  \ 
gr.  of  dry  iodide  of  iron.  12  to  20  daily ;  iii 
amenorrhcea,  chlorosis,  scrofulous  debility,  &c. 
They  are  generally  flavoured  with  a  little  nut- 
meg or  cinnamon. 

Lozenges,  Iodide  of  Potassium.  Syn.  Tbo- 
chisci POTASsn  lODiDi,  L.  Each  lozenge 
contains  1  gr.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  flavoured 
with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  10  to  15  daily ;  in 
scrofula,  indurations,  &c.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  taking  iodide  of  potassium. 

Lozenges,  Ipecacnanlia.  Syn.  Tbochisci 
IPECACUANHA,  L.  Frep.  1.  (P.  Cod.,  Hamb. 
do.,  and  Ph.  U.  S.)  Each  lozenge  contains  ^ 
gr.  of  ipecacuanha. 

2.  (Tbo.  ipecac,  cum  CAMPHOBA.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  i  g^.  of  camphor,  and  ^  gr. 
of  ipecacuanha. 

3.  (Tbo.  ipecac,  cum  chocolata — ^P.  Cod.) 
Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr.  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
12  grs.  of  chocolate  a  la  vanille.  The  above  are 
pectoral  and  expectorant,  and  are  very  useful  in 
tickling  and  chronic  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

Lozengee,  Ipecacnanha  and  Morphia.  Sm. 
Tbochisci  ipecacuanhjs  et  Mobphije.  (B.  P.) 
Each  lozenge  contains  -^  gr.  ipecacuanha  and 
■^  gr.  hydrochlorate  morphia. — Dose.  1  to  6 
lozenges.  See  Mobphia  ai^d  Ipecacuanha 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Tron.  %».  Tbochisci  febbi,  T. 
CHALYBEATi,  L.  1.  Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr. 
of  Quevenne's  iron.  See  Lozenges,  Reduced 
Ibon,  p  724. 

2.  (Tbo.  febbi  cabbonatis.)  Each  lozenge 
contains  1^  gr.  of  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron. 
They  are  both  mild  and  excellent  chalybeates. 
See  Steel  Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Ju'jnbe.    See  Jujube  Paste. 

Lozenges,  Eer^mes  Mineral.  Sifn.  Tbochisci 
KEBMETis,  L.  Frep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  of  kermes  mineral,  and 
about  ^  gr.  of  gum,  made  up  with  sugar  and 
orange- flower  water.  Diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. 

2.  (Compound.)  As  the  last,  but  with  the 
addition  of  ^  gr.  of  opium,  |  gr.  of  squills,  and 
i  gr.  of  ipecacuanha.  Anodyne  and  expec- 
torant ;  both  are  very  useful  in  catarrhs. 

Lozenges,  Lactate  of  Iron.  Syn.  Tbochisci 
PEBBi  LACTATis,  L.  Frep.  (Cap.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  1  gr.  of  lactate  of  iron.  Tonic. 
Useful  in  debility,  accompanied  with  a  diseased 
state  of  the  organs  of  di^tioii% 
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Loienges,  Lac'tic  Ac'id.  8i/n,  Tbocihsci 
▲OIDI  LACTici,  L.  Each  lozenge  containB  1 
gr.  of  lactic  acid  to  about  12  g^.  of  sugar. 
They  are  best  flavoured  with  vaniUa  or  nutmeg. 
In  dyspepsia,  &c.»  especially  in  gouty  subjects. 
Those  prepared  by  Magendic's  f  ormulajcontain 
a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  but  are  much  too 
sour  for  frequent  use. 

Lozenges,  Lactaca'^rinm.  Sj/n.  Trochisci 
LACTUCABn,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.)  Prepared 
with  lactucarium  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
opium  lozenges.  Ph.  E.  Each  of  these  lozenges 
contains  from  ^  to  f  gr.  of  lactucarium.  Ano- 
dyne and  demulcent.  Used  to  allay  tickling 
coughs,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Lavender.  Si/n,  Tbochisci  La- 
vandula L.  From  l  fl.  dr.  of  Mitcham  oil 
of  lavender  to  each  lb.  of  sugar,  and  tinged 
red  with  liquid  lake  or  carmine;  or  violet, 
with  litmus  or  indigo.  Used  chiefly  to  scent 
the  breath.  Those  of  the  shops  are  generally 
dcflcicnt  in  odour. 

Lozenges,  Lem'on.  Si/n,  Tbochisci  limonis, 
T.  LiMoytrar,  L.  Frep.  1.  From  1^  fl.  dr.  of 
oil  of  lemon  to  each  1  lb.  of  double  refined 
white  sugar. 

2.  (Acidulated.)    Sec  Citeic  and  Tartaeic 

ACIB  LOZENQES. 

Obs,  Lemon  lozenges  and  drops  are  agree- 
able sweetmeats,  and  those  that  are  acidulated 
arc  often  very  useful  to  promote  expectoration 
in  coughs,  &e.  The  last  are  also  made  into 
drops  as  w^ell  as  lozenges,  when  tlicy  form  the 

*ACIDtrLATED     LEMON   DROPS*    of    the    shops. 

Those  that  are  made  of  citric  acid  are  by  far 
the  most  wholesome.  Both  lemon  lozenges  and 
drops  are  generally  coloured  with  infusion  of 
saffron  or  turmeric. 

Lozenges,  Lettuce.  S^n.  TBOcnisci  lac- 
TUC^  L.  Prep,  From  extract  of  lettuce,  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  gam,  and  sugar,  equal  parts. 
Anodyne  and  demulcent;  in  obstinate  cough 
without    expectoration.     See   Lactucaeium: 

LOZENOES. 

Lozenges,  Li'chen.  Sec  Iceland  Moss  Loz- 
enges. 

Lozenges,  Liq'uorice.  Si/n.  Black  lozenges  ; 
Tbochisci  OLTCYRRniz^  T.  g.  glabra  T 
BBCHICI  NIGRI,  L.  Prep.  (1.  Ph.  E.)  Ex- 
tract of  liquorice  and  gum  acacia,  of  each,  G  oz.; 
white  sugar,  12  oz. ;  dissolve  in  water,  q.  s. ; 
evaporate  to  a  paste,  and  fonn  into  lozenp^es, 
Pectoral  and  demulcent.  Useful  to  allay 
tickling  coughs  and  remove  hoarseness. 

2.  (With  OPIUM.)    See  Opium  Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Magne'sia.  iS^n.  Heartburn  loz- 
enges; Trochisci  magnesias  (Ph.  E.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
6  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar,  3  oz. ;  oil  of  nut- 
meg, 20  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacantb,  q.  s.  to 
mix. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Calcined  magnesia,  4  oz.; 
sugar,  12  oz.;  nutmeg,  1  dr.;  mucilage  of  tra- 
gacantb, q.  s. ;  for  10-gr.  lozenges. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Calcined  magnesia,  3' oz.; 
nowdered  gum  tragacantb,  1  oz. ;  double  refined 


lump  sugar,  J  lb. ;  rose  or  orange-flower  water, 
q.  s.  to  make  a  lozenge  mass. 

Ohs.  Magnesia  lozenges  are  very  useful  in 
heartburn,  acidity,  and  indigestion.  The  con- 
fectioners  generally  omit  the  nutmeg,  and 
make  their  mucilage  with  either  rose  or  orange* 
flower  water,  or  else  add  the  dry  gum  to  the 
mass,  and  then  mix  np  the  powders  with  one 
or  other  of  these  liquids.  It  is  also  an  im- 
provement to  use  calcined  magnesia,  which  is 
about  twice  as  strong  as  the  carbonate,  and 
consequently  less  need  bo  employed. 

Lozenges,  Manna.  Si/n.  Trochisci  mannjb, 
L.  Prep.  (Van  Mons.)  Powdered  tragacantb, 
1  dr. ;  white  sugar,  12  oz.;  manna,  3  oz.; 
orange-flower  water,  q.  s.  to  mix.  Demulcent, 
and  in  large  numbers  slightly  laxative. 

Lozenges,  Marsh-Mallow.    St/n.  Trochisci 

ALTHiE^,   L. ;   TaBLETTES  DB    GUniAUVE,  Ft. 

Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Marsh-mallow  root  (decor- 
tioatcd  and  finely  powdered),  2  oz. ;  sugar, 
14  oz. ;  mucilage  of  tragacantb  (made  with 
orange- flower  water),  q.  s.  Demulcent  and 
expectorant.  Useful  to  allay  the  irritation  in 
cough,  &c.  The  preparations  of  marsh-maUow 
have  always  been  highly  esteemed  as  pectorals 
by  the  vulgar. 

Lozenges,  Min'ium.  St/n.  Trochisci  uiffu. 
(Ph.  E.  1744),  L.  Prep.  From  red  lead,  1 
dr. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  2  drs. ;  crura  of  bread, 

1  oz. ;  rose  water,  q.  s. ;  to  be  made  up  into 
oat-like  grains.     For  external  use  only. 

Lozenges,  Morphia.  S^^n.  Trochisci  mob- 
phi^  (B.  P.,Ph.  E.),  T.m.'htdrochloratis,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia, 
20  grs. ;  tincture  of  tolu,  ^  fl.  oz. ;  powdered 
white  sugar,  25  oz. ;  dissolve  the  hydrochlorato 
in  a  little  warm  water,  mix  it  with  the  tincture 
and  the  sugar,  make  a  mass  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacantb,  q.  s.,  and  divide  it  into  15-gr. 
lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  about  ^  gr. 
of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  Used  as  opium 
lozenges,  but  are  pleasanter.  The  morphia  loz- 
enges of  the  shops  generally  contain  ^  g^.  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia.     (Percira.) 

2.  (With  IPECACUANHA;    TrOCHISCI    MOK- 

PHiiE  et  IPECACUANH.E — Ph.  E.)  As  the  last, 
adding  of  ipecacuanha,  1  dr.  Each  lozenge 
contains  about  :j*^  gr.  of  hydrochlorate  of  mor- 
phia, and  T^y  gr.  of  ipecacuanha.  Anodyne  and 
expectorant;  in  tickling  congbs,  &c.,  and  to 
aUay  pain. 

3.  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  20  grs. ;  tinc- 
ture of  tolu,  i  oz. ;  refined  sugar,  in  powder, 
24  oz. ;  gum  arable,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  mucilage, 

2  oz.,  or  a  suflScicncy ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
^  oz.  Divide  the  mass  into  720  lozenges.  Each 
lozenge  contains  ^j  gr.  of  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia. — Dose.  1  or  2  occasionally,  for 
cough. 

Lozenges,  Morphia  and  Ipecacuanha.  Syn. 
Trochisci  MORPHiiE  bt  ipecacuanha  (B,  P.) 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  20  grs. ;  ipecacu- 
anha, in  fine  powder,  60  grs. ;  tincture  of  tolu, 
i  oz. ;  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  24  oz. ;  gum 
arable,  in  powder,  1  oz.;  mucilage,  2oz8.,  or  a 
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safficiency ;  distilled  water,  \  oz. ;  divide  the 
mass  into  720  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  con- 
tains r^  grs.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  and 
la  S^*  0^  ipecacuanha. — Dose,  1  or  2 occasion- 
ally, for  cough. 

Lozenges,  Hi'tre.  Sj/n.  T&ocHisci  nitbici, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1783.) Nitre,  3  oz.;  white 
sugar,  9  oz. ;  mucilage]  of  tragacanth,  q.  8.  to 
mix.  Diuretic;  but  chiefly  sucked,  without 
swallowing,  to  remove  incipient  sore  throat. 

2.  (Camphorated;  Thochisci  nitbi  oam- 
pnoBATi,  L. — Chaussier.  Each  lozenge  con- 
tains ^  gr.  of  opium,  \  gr.  of  camphor,  and  1  gr. 
of  nitre.     In  hoarseness,  sore  throat,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Hut'meg.  S^n.  Tbocuisci  my- 
BiSTic^,  L.  From  oil  of  nutmeg,  1  fl.  dr.,  to 
each  lb.  of  sugar,  and  coloured  with  infusion 
of  saffron.  Carminative  and  stomachic;  in 
colic,  &c. 

Lozenges,  O'pium.  Syn,  Anodyne  loz- 
ENOBS ;  Thochisci  opn  (Ph.  E.),  T.  olycyb- 
Bniz^  cum  opio,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.,  Ph. 
E.)  Opium  (strained),  2  drs. ;  tincture  of  tolu, 
i  oz.;  triturate  together,  add  of  powdered 
sugar,  6  oz. ;  extract  of  liquorice  (soft)  and 
powdered  gum  acacia,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  10-gr.  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  con- 
tains ^  to  f  gr.  of  opium.  Used  to  allay  tick- 
ling cough  and  irritation  of  the  fauces,  and  as 
an  anodyne  and  hypnotic. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)    Opium   (in   fine  powder), 

2  drs. ;  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  and 
sugar,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  ^  fl.  dr. ; 
water,  q.  s. ;  divide  into  6-gr.  lozenges.  Each 
lozenge  contains  -^^  gr.  of  opium.  As  the 
last. 

3.  Extract  of  opium,  72  grs.;  tincture  of 
tolu,  ^  oz. ;  refined  sugar  (in  powder),  2  oz. ; 
extract  of  liquorice,  6  oz. ;  distilled  water,  a 
sufficiency.  Diviae  the  mass  into  720  lozenges. 
Each  lozenge  contains  -jV  &**•  of  extract  of 
opium. — Dose,  1  to  2  lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Or'ange.  S^n.  Thochisci  au- 
BANTii,  L.  From  oil  of  orange,  1^  fl.  dr.  to 
each  lb.  of  sugar,  and  infusion  of  safiron  for 
colouring.     By  adding  nitric  or  tartaric  acid, 

3  drs.,  *  acidulated  obange  lozenges'  will 
be  formed. 

Lozenges,  Orange-fioVer.  <Sy7/.  Thochisci 
AUBANTii  PLOBUM,  L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Pow- 
dered sugar,  1  lb. ;  neroli,  1  dr. ;  orange-flower 
water,  q.  s. ;  make  it  into  drops  (pastilli) ;  or, 
omit  the  water,  and  make  it  into  lozenges  with 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  made  with  orange- 
flower  water.     Delightfully  fragrant. 

Lozenges,  Or'ris-root.  tSt/n,  Thochisci  i Bi- 
ns, L.  Prep.  From  orris-root  (in  very  fine 
powder),  1  oz. ;  sugar,  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tra- 
gacanth, q.  F.  to  mix.  Used  to  perfume  the 
breath. 

Lozenges,  Ox'alate  of  Potassa.    St/n.  Tho- 

OHISOI  FOTAfiaB  0XALATI8,  T.  P.  SUPEB-OXA- 
LATIB,    L.      As    ACIDULATED    LOZENGES,    but 

Hung  quadiaoxalate  of  potassa  (salt  of  sorrel) 
initwd  of  tartaric  add.    (See  below.) 
Lo&ag^  Osal'ic  Acid.     Sifn,    Tbochisci 


ACIDI  OXALICI,  L.    As  ACIDULATED  LOZENGES. 

but  using  oxalic  acid  instead  of  tartaric  acid. 
The  last  two  are  refrigerant,  but  their  use  is 
objectionable,  especially  for  patients  who  la- 
bour under  the  oxalic  diathesis.  In  large 
quantities  they  are  poisonous. 

Lozenges,  Paregoric.  St^n.  Tbochisci  pa- 
BEGOBici,  L.  Medicated  with  2  fl.  oz.  of 
paregoric,  and  2  drs.  of  tartaric  acid,  to  each 
lb.  of  sugar,  and  tinged  of  a  pink  colour  with 
lake  or  cochineal.  As  a  pectoral  in  catarrhs, 
&c. 

Lozenges,  Paullin'ia.  %n.  Tbochisci  paul- 
LiNiis,  T.  GUABANifi,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Gavrelle.) 
Each  lozenge  contains  nearly  ^  gr.  of  extract 
of  garana  or  paullinia,  and  is  flavoured  with 
vanilla.  12  to  20  daily,  as  an  alternative  and 
tonic ;  in  chlorosis,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Pec'toral.  Syn,  Tbochisci  pec- 
TOBALES,  T.  Bechici,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr. 
Grunu.)  Powdered  squUls,  4  parts ;  extract  of 
lettuce,  ^  parts ;  ipecacuanha,  18  parts ; 
manna,  125  parts ;  sugar,  250  parts ;  mucilage 
of  tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

2.  (Magendic.)   See  Emetine  Lozenges. 

3.  (Black;  T.  bechici  nigbi.)  See  Li- 
QUOBiCE  Lozenges. 

4.  (White  ;  T.  bechici  albi.)  Orris  root, 
4  drs. ;  liquorice  powder,  6  drs. ;  starch,  1^  oz. ; 
sugar,  18  oz. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s.  to 
make  a  lozenge-mass. 

5.  (Yellow;  T.  bechici  plavi.)  Pow- 
dered orris  roo^  6  drs. ;  starch,  4  drs. ;  liquo- 
rice powder,  3  drs.;  saffron,  2  drs.;  sugar,  8  oz.; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

Obs.  All  the  above  are  used  as  demulcents 
in  coughs,  colds,  &c.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  ano- 
dyne as  well  as  demulcent.  For  other  for- 
mula?, see  Cough  Lozenges,  Liquobice  L., 
Opium  L.,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Pellitory.  %n.  Tbochisci  py- 
bethbi,  L.  Prep.  From  pellitory,  mastic, 
and  tragacanth,  of  each,  in  fine  powder,  equal 
parts ;  orange-flower  water,  q.  s.  to  mix.  In 
toothache. 

Lozenges,  Pep'permint.  Sj/n,  Tbochisci 
menthje  piperita,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.) 
Oil  of  peppermint,  1  dr.;  powdered  sugar, 
16  oz. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Oil  of  peppermint,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
sugar,  12  oz. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Ifl.  dr.  of  the  finest  Mitclmm 
oil  of  peppermint  to  each  lb.  of  the  finest  double 
refined  white  sugar,  with  mucilage  of  either 
gum  arabic  or  tragacanth  to  mix. 

Obs.  The  best  pepi)erniint  lozenges  are 
made  of  the  very  finest  double  refined  sugai', 
and  of  English  oil  of  peppermint  only ;  care- 
fully mixed  up  with  very  clean  mucilage.  The 
commoner  qualities  are  made  by  employing 
inferior  lump  sugar  and  foreign  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, or,  what  is  better,  English  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, bat  in  a  less  proportion  than  for  the 
better  sorts.  The  addition  of  starch,  in  quan- 
tity varying  from  J  to  f  of  the  whole  mass 
is  also  commonly  made  to  them ;  and  in  the 
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cheapest  varieties  even  plaster  of  Paris  or 
chalk  is  occasionally  introduced  by  unprincipled 
makers.  The  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity  of  blue  smalts,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  commonly  made  to  the  sugar,  to 
increase  its  whiteness.  *  Tb-VNSPABENT  '  or 
'  Semi-tbansfabbkt  peffbsment  lozbnoes  * 
are  made  from  the  same  materials  as  the  opaque 
ones ;  but  the  sugar  is  not  reduced  to  quite  so 
fine  a  powder,  and  the  cake  is  rolled  thinner 
before  cutting  it.  A  little  oil  of  almonds  or 
of  olives  is  also  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
ingredients,  to  promote  the  transparency ;  but 
it  tends  to  render  the  lozenges  less  white. 

Peppermint  lozenges  and  drops  are  useful 
in  flatulency,  nausea,  and  griping;  and  judging 
from  the  enormous  and  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  them,  they  are  more  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  public  than  all  other  lozenges 
and  confections. 

Lozenges,  Pontefract.  These  are  made  of 
the  purest  refined  juice  or  extract  of  liquorice, 
and  have  long  been  esteemed  as  a  demulcent. 

Lozenges,  Pop'py.  S^n.  Tbochisci  papa- 
VEBis,  L.  Prep.  Prom  extract  of  poppies, 
3  oz. ;  sugar,  15  oz. ;  powdered  gum  tragu- 
canth,  2  oz. ;  rose  water,  q.  s.  to  mix.  USsed 
in  coughs  as  an  anodyne  and  demulcent,  in 
lieu  of  opium  lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Pulmonic.  See  Cough  Lozenges, 
Pbctobal  L.,  Wapebs,  &c. 

Loittnges,  Quinine'.  <Syn.  Tbochisci  qui- 
Vllf^  8ULPHATIS,  L,  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  about  ^^  gr.  of  sulphate 
(diRulphate)  of  quinine.  Tonic,  and  stoma- 
chic, in  dyspepsia,  &c.;  but  to  render  them 
useful,  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  should  be 
doubled. 

Lozenges,  Bednced  Iron.  Sj/n.  Tbochisci 
pbbbi  KEDAcn.  (B.  P.)  Reduced  iron,  720 
grs. ;  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  25  oz.;  gum 
arable,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  mucilage,  2  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  1  oz.,  or  a  sufficiency.  Mix  the 
iron,  sugar,  and  gum,  and  add  the  mucilage 
and  water  to  form  a  proper  mass.  Divide 
into  720  lozenges,  and  dry  them  in  a  hot-air 
chamber  with  a  moderate  heat.  Each  lozenge 
contains  1  gr.  of  reduced  iron. — Dose.  1  to  6 
lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Rhn'barb.  S^n.  Digestiye  loz- 
enges ;  Tbochisci  bhbi,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Powdered  rhubarb,  1  oz. ;  sugar,  11  oz. ;  muci- 
lage of  tragacanth,  q.  s.;  divide  into  12-gr. 
lozenges.  Stomachic  and  laxative.  Sucked 
before  dinner,  they  excite  the  appetite,  and 
after  it  promote  digestion.  They  are  fre- 
quently aromatized  with  a  little  cinnamon  or 
vanilla.     See  Candy  (Digestive). 

Lozenges,  Sose.  S^n.  Tbochisci  bos^,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Aciditlated  ;  T.  B.  acids.)  From 
otto,  5  to  10  drops;  citric  or  tartaric  acid, 
3  drs. ;  sugar,  1  lb. ;  mucilage,  q.  s. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1746.)  Red-rose  leaves  (pow- 
dered), 1  oz. ;  sugar,  12  oz. ;  mucilage,  q.  s. 

3.  (Pate  db  boss  lozenges.)    As  No.  1, 

\jg  one  half  of  the  acid. 


4.  (Bed;  T.  b.  bubbi.)  As  No.  1;  but 
coloured  with  liquid  lake,  or  infusion  of 
cochineal. 

Obs.  Some  makers  add  of  stercb,  4  o%., 
substitute  oil  of  rhodium  for  otto  of  roses,  aud 
use  mucilage  made  with  rose  water;  but  the 
quality  of  course  suffers.  They  are  cliicfly 
used  to  perfume  the  breath. 

Lozenges,  Saffron.  St^n.  Tbochisci  cboci, 
L.    Prep.  From  hay  saffron  (in  fine  powder), 

1  oz. ;  white  sugar,  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  mix.  Anodyne,  pectoral, 
and  emmenagogue ;  but  cliiefly  used  to  ruse 
the  spirits  in  hypochondriasis. 

Lozenges,  San'tonine.  Syn.  Tasteless  wobk 
LOZENGES;  Tbochisci  santonini,  L.  Each 
lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  (nearly)  of  santonine. 
5  to  10  daily,  as  a  vermifuge. 

Lozenges,  So'da.  Syn.  Tbochisci  bodjb 
bicabbokatis  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph. 
E.)  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  oz. ;  powdered 
gum  arable,  i  oz. ;  sugar,  3  oz. ;  mucilage, 
q.  s. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  of  each,  2  oz. ; 
double  refined  lump  sugar,  ^  lb. ;  rose  water, 
q.  s.  to  mix.  In  acidity,  heartburn,  &c.  See 
Vichy  Lozenges. 

3.  (With    OIKGEB  ;     TbOCHISCI    S0D£     BT 

ziNGiBEBis,  L.  To  the  last,  add  of  ginger 
(in  very  fine  powder),  1^  oz. ;  powdered  gum, 
ioz. 

Lozenges,  Sqaills.  Syn.  Tbochisci  soilue, 
L.  1.  Each  lozenge  contains  1^  gr.  of  powdered 
squills  and  2  grs.  of  extract  of  liquorice. 

2.   (With  IPECACUANHA ;   TbOCHISOI  8CILI.X 

£T  ifecacitanh^,  I^  As  the  last,  adding  for 
each  lozenge  i  gr.  of  powdered  ipecacuhana. 
Both  the  above  are  useful  cough  lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Starch.  Syn.  Tbochisci  ahtli, 
T.  Bechici  albi,  L.  See  Pectobal  loz- 
enges. 

Lozenges,  Steel.  Syn.  Tbochisci  febbi,  T. 
CHALYBEATi,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Levigated 
iron  filings,  1  oz. ;  sugar,  10  oz. ;  cinnamon, 

2  drs. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  480  lozenges.  Tonic.  See  iBOV 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Snl'phnr.  Syn.  Tbochisci  sttl- 
FHUBis,  L.  iV<5».  (P.  Cod.)  From  sulphur 
(pure  precipitete),  2  oz. ;  sugar,  16  oz, ;  mu- 
cilage of  tragacanth  (made  with  rose  water), 
q.  s.  to  mix.  Useful  in  piles  and  some  skin 
diseases. 

Lozenges,  Tannic  Acid.  Syn.  Tbochisci  acidi 
TANKici  (B.  P.)  Tannic  acid,  360  grs.;  tinc- 
ture of  tolu,  i  oz. ;  refined  sugar,  25  oz. ;  gum 
acacia,  1  oz. ;  mucilage,  2  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
1  oz.  Dissolve  the  tannic  acid  in  the  water ; 
add  first  the  tincture  of  tolu  previously  mixed 
with  the  mucilage,  then  the  gum  and  the 
sugar,  also  previously  well  mixed.  Form  the 
whole  into  a  proper  mass,  divide  into  720 
lozenges,  and  dry  them  in  a  hot-air  chamber 
with  a  moderate  heat.  Each  lozenge  contains 
i  gr.  of  tannic  acid.-^i^«e.  1  to  6  lozenges. 
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Lozenges,  Tarta'ric  Acid.    See  Acidulatsd 

LOZENGBS. 

Lozenges,  Tola'.  8yn.  Balsamic  lozenges  ; 

TBOCHISCITOLUTANI,  T.BALSAMICiE,  L.    iVtfp. 

1.  (P.  Cod.)  Balsam  of  tolu  and  rectified 
spirit,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  of  water, 
2  fl.  oz.,  heat  the  mixture  in  a  water  hath,  and 
filter*;  make  a  mucilage  with  the  filtered 
liquid^  and  gum  tragacanth  (in  powder),  80  gr. ; 
add  of  sugar,  16  oz. ;  make  a  mass,  and  cut  it 
into  lozenges. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  As  the  last,  hut  using  only 
one  lialf  the  weight  of  halsam  of  tolu.  Pectoral 
and  halsamic. 

Lozenges,  Tronchin's.  Syn.  Tablsttes  de 
TsoNCHiv,  Fr.    See  Cough  Lozenges. 

Lozenges,  Vanilla.  Syn,  Troschisoi  ta- 
NILLJE,  L.  Frep,  1.  Essence  of  vanilla,  3  fl.  dr., 
to  each  Ih.  of  sugar. 

2.  (Guibourt.)  From  vanilla  triturated  to  a 
fine  powder  vrith  7  times  its  weight  of  sugar. 
Antispasmodic,  nervine,  and  stomachic.  Used 
to  sweeten  the  breath,  to  flavour  chocolate, 
&c. 

Lozenges,  Vichy.  Syn,  D'Abcet's  lozen- 
ges; l^OGHisci  sods,  L.  ;  Pastilles  de 
Vichy,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Bicarbonate 
of  soda,  1  oz. ;  powdered  sugar,  19  oz. ;  muci- 
lage of  g^m  tragacanth,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  20- gr.  lozenges. 

2.  (D'Arcet)  As  the  last,  addins:  a  little 
oil  of  pcpperment  to  give  a  slight  flavour. 
Antacid  or  absorbent ;  in  heartburn,  &c. 

Lozenges,  Vi'olet.  Syn,  Tbochisci  tioiuE, 
T.  TroLABiur,  L.  Prep,  Orris  lozenges  co- 
loured with  the  juice  of  violets. 

Lozenges,  Wistar's  Cough.  Prep,  Gum 
arabic,  extract  of  liquorice,  and  sugar,  of  each, 
2i  oz. ;  powdered  opium,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  aniseed, 
40  drops ;  for  60  lozenges.  One,  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Lozenges,  Worm.    Syn,  Tbochisci  anthel- 

MINTICI,  MOBSULI  CONTBA  TEBMES,  L.      Most 

of  the  advertised  nostrums  under  this  name 
have  a  basis  of  calomel  (about  1  gr.  per  lozenge), 
and  require  to  be  followed  by  a  purge  a  few 
hours  afterwards. 

1.  (Ph.  Austr.  1836.)  Ethereal  extract  of 
wormseed,  1  dr.;  jalap,  starch,  and  sugar,  of 
each,  2  drs. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  q.  s. ; 
divide  into  60  lozenges. 

2.  (Ph.  Dan.  1840.)  Wormseed,  1  oz.; 
ethiops  mineral  and  jalape,  of  each,  3  drs. ; 
cinnamon,  2  drs.;  sugar,  7  oz. ;  rose  water, 
q.  s.  See  Calomel,  Chinq*s,  Santonine 
Lozenges,  &c.  (above). 

Lozenges,  Zinc.  Syn,  Tbochisci  zinci,  T. 
z.  SULTHATIS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  \  gr.  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  An- 
Spasmodic,  expectorant,  and  tonic;  and  in 
quantity  emetic. 

LU'CIFESS.    See  Matches. 

LUXBA'GO.    Rheumatism  of  the  loins.    It 

I  distingnished  from  nephritis,  or  inflamma- 

tkm  of  l£e  kidneyt,  by  the  pain  being  aggra- 

▼lied  onitooping.    Ae  treatment  consists  of 


strong  stimulant  embrocations  or  liniments,  or 
of  blisters  over  the  part  affected,  with  active 
aperients,  warmth,  and  diaphoretics  (as  Dover's 
powder)  at  bedtime.  The  hot  or  vapour  bath 
often  gives  almost  immediate  relief.  See  Bhe17« 

UATISH. 

LUHnrOUS  phial.    See  Phospbobvs. 

LIJ^A  COSKEA.  [L.]  Syn,  Hobn  siltbb. 
Fused  chloride  of  silver. 

LUITAB  CAUSTIC.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 
See  Caustic  and  Siltee. 

LUVGS.  In  anatomy,  the  organ  of  re- 
spiration occupying  the  thorax  or  chest.  See 
Resfibation. 

LU'PULnr.  Syn,  Lijpulina,  Lupuline. 
Under  this  name  two  products  are  known, 
namely — 1.  (Lupulinio  gbains,  L.  olands.) 
The  yellow  powder  obtained  from  the  dried 
strobiles  or  catkins  of  the  hops,  by  gently  rub- 
bing and  sifting  them. — Dose,  5  to  10  grs.; 
as  an  anodyne,  tonic,  &c. 

2.  The  aromatic  bitter  principle  of  hops. 

Prep,  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  yellow 
powder  or  lupulinic  grains  of  the  strobiles,  along 
with  a  little  lime,  are  treated  with  rectified 
spirit ;  the  filtered  tincture  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
is  again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
the  residuum  is,  lastly,  washed  with  ether,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

Prop.t  ^c.  The  latter  product  is  a  yellow- 
ish-wMte,  bitter,  uncrystallisable  substance, 
soluble  in  20  parts  of  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  ether.  The  yellow 
powder  above  alluded  to  (No.  1)  is  improperly 
called  lapulin;  a  name  which  appears  more 
appropriate  to  the  pure  hitter  principle  than 
to  the  lupulinic  grains. 

Adult,  The  lupulin  sold  to  brewers  is 
largely  adulterated  with  quassia.  In  some 
samples,  lately  examined,  the  quassia  amoimted 
to  70  per  cent. 

LU^US.  In  pathology,  a  disease  affecting 
the  skin,  remarkable  for  eating  away  the 
parts  which  it  attacks  with  extreme  rapidity. 
It  is  generally  confined  to  the  face,  and  com- 
mences with  small,  spreading  ulcerations, 
which  become  more  or  less  concealed  beneath 
bran-like  scabs,  and  end  in  ragged  ulcers, 
which  gradually  destroy  the  skin  and  muscular 
tissue  to  a  considerable  depth. 

LUS'TBE.    See  Plumbago. 

LUTE.  Syn.  Luting  ;  Lutum,  Cjemen- 
TUM,  L.  A  composition  employed  to  secure 
the  joints  of  chemical  vessels)  or  as  a  covering 
to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fire. 

Prep.  1.  Linseed  meal,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  whiting,  and 
made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water.  It  soon 
becomes  very  hard  and  tough. 

2.  Ground  almond  cake,  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  pressed,  mixed  up  as  the  last.  Both 
the  above  are  much  used  for  stills,  retorts, 
and  other  vessels  that  are  not  exposed  to  a 
heat  higher  than  about  820^  Fahr.  They  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  ot  tbA  t^xQi.^:^  k^I 
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volatile  oils,  Kpirits,  weak  acids,  &c.,  for  some 
time. 

3.  Fresb-slaked  lime  made  into  a  paste  with 
strained  bullock's  blood  or  size.    As  the  last. 

4.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  at  once  applied.  It  bears  a  nearly 
red  heat,  but  becomes  rather  porous  and 
friable. 

5.  Powdered  clay  or  whiting  made  into 
putty  with  water  and  boiled  Unseed  oil.  This 
is  commonly  known  as  *  fat  lute.' 

6.  A  mixture  of  powdered  clay  and  ground 
bricks,  made  up  with  water  or  a  solution  of 
borax.  For  joining  crucibles,  &c.,  which  ai*c 
to  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat. 

7.  Pipe>clay  and  horse-dung,  mode  into  a 
paste  with  water.  As  a  coating  for  glass  ves- 
sels, to  preserve  them  from  injury  from  ex- 
posure to  the  fire.  This  composition  is  used 
by  the  pipe-makers,  and  will  stand  unharmed 
the  extrcmest  heat  of  their  kiln  for  24  hours. 
It  is  applied  by  spreading  it  on  paper. 

8.  As  the  last,  but  employing  sluredded  tow 
or  plumbago  for  horse-dung. 

Obs,  For  the  joints  of  small  vessels,  as  tubes, 
&c.,  especially  those  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
pieces  of  vulcanized  Indian  tubing,  slipped  over 
and  tied  above  and  below  the  joint,  are  very 
convenient  substitutes  for  lutes,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  lasting  for  a  long  time,  and 
bearing  uninjured  the  heat  at  which  oil  of 
vitriol  boils.  Flat  rings  or  "  washers*"  of  vul- 
canised rubber  are  also  excellent  for  still  heads, 
&c.,  whenever  the  parts  can  bo  pinched  to- 
gether by  screws  or  clamps. 

LYCOPCDIUM.  The  fine  powder  known  in 
commerce  under  this  name  consists  of  the 
minute  spores  of  the  common  club  moss,  or 
lAfcopodium  clavatum.  It  is  exceedingly  com- 
bustible; thrown  suddenly  from  a  powder-puff 
or  bellows  across  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  pro- 
duces the  imitation  flashes  of  lightning  of  our 
theatres.  The  powder  is  also  employed  as  a 
'dusting  powder'  in  excoriations,  and  to  roll 
up  boluses  and  pills. 

MACABO'NI.  This  only  differs  from  ter- 
3CICELLI  in  the  size  of  the  pipes,  which  are 
about  as  large  as  a  goosc-nuill.  When  pro- 
perly dressed,  it  is  very  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious. A  pleasant  dish  may  be  made  by  boiling 
macaroni  in  water  imtil  soft,  either  with  or 
without  a  little  salt,  draining  off  the  water,  and 
then  stewing  it  with  a  little  butter,  cream,  or 
milk,  and  grated  checise,  adding  spice  to  palate. 
It  may  be  made  into  a  *  form'  and  browned 
before  the  fire. 

MAC'AEOONS  (English).  Prep.  Take  of 
sweet  almonds,  1  lb. ;  blanch  and  beat  them  to 
a  paste,  add  of  lump  sugar  1^  lb. ;  whites  of  6 
eggs ;  the  grated  yellow  peel  of  2  lemons ;  mix 
well,  make  it  into  '  forms,'  cover  with  wafer 
paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

MACE.  S^n.  Macis,  L.  The  tough  mem- 
branous, lacerated,  covering  (ariliode)  of  the 
imTTMBO,      It  has  a  flavour  and  odour  more 


agreeable  than  that  of  nutmeg,  which  in  its 
general  properties  it  resembles.  It  is  used  aa 
a  flavouring  by  cooks,  confectioners,  and  liqnor- 
istes ;  and  in  medicine  as  a  carminative.  See 
Oil,  &c. 

UACERA'TION.  %n.  Macebatio,  L.  The 
steeping  of  a  substance  in  cold  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  portion  soluble  in 
that  menstruum.  The  word  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  the  infusion  of  organic  Bul»tances 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  or  in  water,  either  alka- 
lised  or  acidulated. 

HACE'EBEL.  The  8c(mberscomhrits(JAiifL,), 
a  well-known  spiny-flnned  sea-fish,  much  es- 
teemed at  certain  seasons  for  the  table.  Though 
nutritious,  it  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with  deli* 
cato  stomachs,  and  occasionally  induces  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  poisoning. 

MAB'DEB.  Sf/n.  Rfbia,  Rubije  badix,  L. 
The  root  of  Rvhiu  tinctorum  (Linn.),  or  dyer's 
madder.  Tlie  best  madder  has  the  size  of  a 
common  goose-quill,  a  reddish  appearance,  and 
a  strong  odour.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are 
taken  from  the  ground  they  are  picked  and 
dried;  and  before  use  they  are  ground  in  a 
mill.  Levant,  Turkey,  and  Smyrna  madder^ 
is  imported  whole ;  French,  Dutch,  and  Zea- 
land madder,  ground.  The  finest  quality  of 
ground  madder  is  called  *crop*  or  *grappe;' 
'  ombro'  and  *  gameuc*  are  inferior  sorts,  and 
*  muir  the  worst. 

Madder  couttiins  several  distinct  principles, 
as — madder  red,  or  alizarin ; — madder  purple, 
or  purpurin ; — madder  orange,  or  rubiacin ; — 
madder  yellow,  or  xanthin,  &c.  The  first  of 
these  (noticed  below)  is  by  far  the  ni(»t 
important. 

Fur,  Madder  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
logwood,  Brazil  wood,  and  other  dye-stuffs  of 
inferior  value;  and  also,  not  unfrequently, 
with  brick-dust,  red  ochre  clay,  sand,  maho- 
gany saw-dust,  bran,  &c.  These  admixtnnv 
may  be  detected  as  follows  : 

1.  When  dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  then 
incinerated,  not  more  than  lOJ  to  12J  of  ash 
should  be  left. 

2.  It  should  not  lose  more  than  50}  to  56{- 
by  exhaustion  with  cold  water. 

3.  When  assayed  for  alizarin  (see  beloto),  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  obtained  should  be 
equal  to  that  from  a  sample  of  the  same  kind 
of  madder  which  is  known  to  be  pure,  and 
which  has  been  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  as 
follows : — 500  grs.  of  the  sample  are  weighed, 
and,  after  being  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  or  steam,  are  gradually  added  to  an  equal 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
tained in  a  glass  vessel,  and  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod;  after  a  few  hours  the  charred  mass  is 
washed  with  cold  water,  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  dried  by  the  bent  of  boiling  water ;  the 
carbonised  mass  ('  garacine')  is  next  powdered, 
and  treated  with  successive  portions  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  to  which  a  little  ether  has  been 
added,  at  first  in  the  cold«   and  afterwards 
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with  heat,  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer  coloured 
by  it,  when  the  mixed  tincture  is  filtered,  and 
cva]x>rated  (distilled)  to  dryness ;  the  weight  of 
the  residuum,  divided  by  5,  gives  the  per-cent- 
ac:e  of  red  colouring  matter  present.  Or, — 
The  dried  carbonized  matter  is  exhausted  by 
boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  alum  in  5 
or  6  parts  of  water,  and  the  decoction,  after 
being  filtered  whilst  in  the  boiling  state,  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate falls,  which  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed 
as  before. 

UaeSt  Sfc,  Madder  has  been  given  in  jaun- 
dice and  rickets,  and  as  an  cmmcnagoguc. — 
Dose,  i  dr.  to  2  drs.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It 
is  principally  employed  as  a  dye-stuff.  See 
Red  Dyes,  Ivoby,  Purpuein,  &c.,  also 
below,  *    - 

HADDEE  BED.  Syn.  AuzABix.  C,4Hg04. 
2  Aq.  The  red  colouring  principle  of  madder, 
first  obtained  in  a  separate  form  by  Bobiquct. 

Frep.  1.  The  aqueous  decoction  of  madder 
is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  falls,  which,  after  being  washed, 
is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum 
as  long  as  it  gives  o  ut  colour ;  the  liquid  is 
then  filtered,  precipitated  with  hydrocliloric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried. 
It  may  be  purified  from  a  little  adhering  pur- 
purin,  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  again  throw- 
ing it  down  with  hydrate  of  aluminum,  boil- 
ing the  precipitate  with  a  strong  solution 
of  soda,  and  separating  the  alizarin  from  its 
combination  with  alumina  by  means  of  hy- 
drochloric acid;  it  is  lastly  crystallised  from 
alcohol. 

2.  (Meillct.)  Alum,  3  parts,  is  dissolved  in 
water  at  140'^  Falir.,  30  parts,  and  madder,  13 
parts,  added  to  the  solution  ;  the  whole  is  then 
gently  boiled  for  30  or  40  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  sub- 
mitted to  strong  pressure;  this  treatment  is 
repeated  with  fresh  solutions  a  second  and  a 
third  time;  the  mixed  filtrates  are  then  de- 
canted, and  when  nearly  cold,  oil  of  vitriol,  1 
part,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  is 
added,  care  being  taken  to  stir  the  liquid  all 
the  time;  the  supernatant  fiuid  is  next  de- 
canted, and  the  residuum  well  washed,  and, 
lastly,  dried  in  the  air.  If  required  quite  pure, 
it  is  dissolved,  whilst  still  moist,  in  a  solution 
of  li  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potussa 
in  15  parts  of  water,  and,  after  rcprecipitation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  washed  and  dried  as 
before. 

3.  (Robiquet  &  Colin.)  Powdered  madder 
is  exhausted  with  water  of  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  68°  Fahr.,  and,  after  being  dried,  1 
part  of  it  is  boiled  for  15  or  20  miuiites  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  8  parts,  in  water,  40  parts ; 
the  liquid  is  filtered  whilst  boiling,  the  marc 
well  washed  with  a  fresh  solution  of  alum,  the 
mixed  liquids  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried,  as  before. 

ObM,  Alizarin  has  recently  been  produced 
furtificiaUy  by  Graebe  and  Liobcrmann  from 


anthracene  (Ci4Hio)i  a  liquid  hydrocarbon 
existing  in  coal-tar.  For  a  description  of  the 
process  see  the  'Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society.' 

4.  Madder  exhausted  by  2  or  8  macerations 
in  6  or  6  tines  its  weight  of  cold  water,  is 
submitted  to  strong  pressure,  to  remove  ad- 
hering water,  and  the  m^,  whilst  still  moist, 
is  mixed  with  ^  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  di- 
luted with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  the 
whole  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  212°  for 
an  hour,  and  after  being  mixed  with  cold 
water  Is  thrown  on  a  linen  strainer,  well 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried. 

6.  From  powered  madder  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  parts,  without  heat,  as  described  under 
Maddsb. 

6.  (P.  Steiner.)  The  'used  madder*  of  the 
dye-works  is  run  into  filters,  and  precipitated 
with  sulphuric  add ;  the  matter  thus  obtained 
is  put  into  bags  and  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible by  hydraulic  pressure ;  the  pressed  cake 
is  next  crumbled  to  pieces,  placed  in  a  leaden 
vessel,  and  Seated  with  l-5th  of  its  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  afterwards  assisting  the  action  of 
the  acid  by  introducing  steam  to  the  mixture ; 
the  resulting  dark  brown  carboniced  mass  is, 
lastly,  well  washed,  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  about  5  J  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  it  is 
ready  for  sale. 

Obs,  The  last  three  formulsB  produce  the 
*  gabance'  or  *  OABAycn^E'  of  commerce,  now 
so  extensively  used  in  dyeing. 

Prop.,  <J*c.  Pure  anhydrous  alizarin  crys- 
tallises in  magnificent  orange-red  crystals, 
which  may  l)o  fused  and  sublimed ;  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  which  it  colours 
purple  or  violet ;  and  in  oil  of  vitriol,  giving 
a  rich  red  colour ;  water  throws  it  down  from 
the  last  unchanged;  it  is  also  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  a  hot  solution  of  alum,  and,  less  freely, 
in  hot  water.  Hydrated  alizarin  occurs  in 
small  scales  resembling  mosaic  gold.  When 
impure,  it  generally  forms  shining  reddish- 
broti'n  scales.  Commercial  'garancine'  is  a 
deep  brown  or  puce-coloured  powder,  and  will 
probably,  ere  long,  entirely  supersede  crude 
madder  for  dyeing.  The  properties  of  garan- 
cine as  a  dye-stuftare  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  madder.  A  solution  of  alum  added  to  a 
solution  of  alizarin,  and  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  furnishes  a  rose  lake ; 
which,  after  being  washed  with  water  and 
dried,  possesses  a  most  charming  tint. 

MAOILF'.  Si/n,  Megellitp.  A  mixture  of 
pale  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish,  employed 
by  artists  as  a  *  vehicle'  for  their  colours.  The 
proportions  vary  according  to  the  work.  It 
is  thinned  with  turjxentine. 

MAGISTERY.  iSyw.  Magisteeium,  L.  The 
old  name  of  precipitates.  The  following  are 
the  principal  substances  to  which  this  term 
has  been  applied  :— Magisteey  op  alum,  hy- 
drate of  alumina;  M,  op  bismuth,  sub-ni- 
trate of  bismuth;  M.  OP  diaphobewo  ak- 
TDfONT,  washed  diaphoretic  antimony ;  M.  op 
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OFirrH  (LadolpVs),  crndo  morphia;  h.  of 
LAFiB  OALUCDrABiB  OF  H.  OP  ZINC,  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc. 

KAGNESIA.    See  Maokesitm,  Oxide  of. 

MAOHE'SIAK  AFE^'SIEirT  (Effervescing). 
Prep,  1.  Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
2 Ibis.;  tartaric  acid  and  double  refined  lump 
sugar,  of  each  1|  lb.;  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(dried  without  heat),  1  lb.;  each  separately 
dried  and  in  very  fine  powder ;  essential  oils  of 
orange  and  lemon,  of  each,  ^  fl.  dr. ;  mix  well 
in  a  warm,  dry  situation,  pass  the  whole  through 
a  sieve,  put  it  into  warm,  dry  bottles,  and  keep 
them  well  corked. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  calcined 
magnesia,  1  lb.,  for  the  heavy  carbonate,  and 
adding  sugar,  i^lb.  The  preceding  furnish  a 
very  pleasant  effervescing  saline  draught. 

3.  (MoxoN*8.) — ».  Take  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 2  lbs. ;  dry  it  by  a  gradually  increased 
heat,  powder,  add  of  tartaric  acid  (also  dried 
and  powdered),  1^  lb. ;  calcined  magnesia,  \  lb.; 
finely  powdered  white  sugar,  3  lbs.;  bicarbonate 
of  soda  (dried  without  heat),  1  lb. ;  essence  of 
lemon,  1  dr. ;  mix,  and  proceed  as  before. 

b,  (Durande.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 
part ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartrate  of  soda  and 
potassa  (sel  de  Seignette),  and  tartaric  acid,  of 
each,  2  parts;  mix  as  before. 

c.  (Phann.  Journ.)  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  tar- 
taric acid,  i  lb. ;  mix  as  before.  The  last  two 
arc  much  less  agreeable  than  the  others. 

4.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  2  parts ;  calcined 
magnesia,  4  parts ;  citric  acid,  13  parts ;  lump 
sugar,  25  parts ;  essence  of  lemon,  q.  s.  to  fia- 
vour.  Very  agreeable.  This  is  known  as 
*  Roge's  Puboatif.' 

Ohs,  The  above  are  very  useful  and  po]m- 
lur  medicines  in  indigestion,  heartburn,  nausea, 
habitual  costiveness,  dyspepsia,  &c. — Dose. 
i  to  2  dessert-spoonfuls,  thrown  into  tum- 
bler 3  parts  filled  with  cold  water,  rapidly 
stirred  and  drunk  whilst  effervescing,  early  in 
the  morning  fasting,  or  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

MAOKESIAK  LEMOITAD£\  See  Citbate  of 
Magnesia  (above)  and  Lemonade  (Aperient). 

MAGHE'SIUM.  Mg.  Syn.  Magnium,  Tal- 
crcJK.  The  metallic  radical  of  magnesia.  The 
existence  of  this  metal  was  demonstrated  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808;  but  it  was  first  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity  to  examine  its  pro- 
perties by  Bussy,  in  1830. 

Prep,  5  or  6  pieces  of  sodium,  about  the  size 
of  peas,  are  introduced  into  a  test-tube,  and 
covered  with  small  fragments  of  cliloride  of 
magnesium ;  the  latter  is  then  heated  to  near 
its  point  of  fusion,  when  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
is  applied  to  the  sodium,  so  that  its  vapour 
may  pass  through  the  stratum  of  heated  chlo- 
ride; when  the  vivid  incandescence  that  fol- 
lows is  over,  and  the  whole  has  become  cold, 
the  mass  is  thrown  into  water,  and  the  insoluble 
metallic  portion  collected  and  dried. 

Commercial  magnesium  is  prepared  by  eva- 


porating solution  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  to  dry- 
ness, mixing  with  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of 
fiuor  spar  and  a  like  amount  of  sodium,  and 
heating  to  bright  redness  in  an  iron  crucible  of 
proper  construction. 

On  a  larger  scale  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
to  redness  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  magnesiam, 
9  parts ;  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  1^  parts ; 
fluoride  of  calcium,  1^  parts;  and  sodium  in 
slices,  1^  parts. 

Prop.,  ifc.  In  colour  and  lustre  it  resembles 
silver,  but  in  chemical  properties  is  more  like 
zinc ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  only  1*743 ;  it  is  malleable  ; 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  can  be  distilled  like 
zinc ;  unaffected  by  dry  air  and  by  cold  water  ; 
burns  with  brilliancy  when  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  yielding  oxido  of 
magnesium;  inflames  spontaneously  in  chlorine, 
yielding  chloride  of  magnesium ;  it  dissolves 
in  the  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  pure  salts  of  magnesium  result. 

It  has  been  used  somewhat  extensively  as  an 
illuminating  agent  for  photographing  at 
night,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrdhig  a 
brilliant  light  for  microscopic  and  magiclantem 
effects. 

Magnesium,  Carbonate  of  (Light).  Syn, 
Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesia;  Cabbonatb 

OP  MAGNESIA;    MAGNESIA;    MAGN£SI£    CAK- 

B0NA8  LEVIS  (B.  P.)  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Sulphate 
of  magnesium,  4  lbs.,  and  carbonate  of  sodium, 
4  lbs.  9  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  4  galls. ; 
dissolve  the  salts  separately  in  one  h^f  the 
water,  filter,  mix  the  solutions,  and  boil  for 
2  hours,  constantly  stirring  with  a  spatula, 
distilled  water  being  frequently  added  to  com- 
pensate for  that  lost  by  evaporation;  lastly, 
the  solution  being7 poured  off,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitated powder  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  dry  it.  The  formula*  of  the  Ph.  E.  &  D. 
are  essentially  the  same,  except  that  the  ebul- 
lition is  limited  to  from  10  to  20  minutes. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Similar  to  the  foregoing  except 
tliat  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  cold.  The 
formiila  of  this  compound  is  (Mg.  COa)*. 
Mg(HO)5.4H20). 

3.  (Henby's.)  Ordinary  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, the  washing  of  which  has  been  finished 
with  a  little  rose  water. 

4.  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  to  the  bittern  or  residuary  liquor  of 
the  sea-salt  works,  and  well  wash  and  dry  the 
precipitate  as  before.  This  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  *  Scotch  magnesia." 

Obs.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  com- 
merce is  usually  made  up  iuto  cakes  or  dice, 
while  drying;  or  it  is  permitted  to  drain  and 
dry  in  masses,  which  are  then  cut  into  squares 
with  a  thin  knife.  It  is  powdered  by  simply 
rubbing  it  throngh  a  wire  sieve.  The  pre- 
sence of  iron  in  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  when  the  crude  salt  is  employed, 
and  whidi  is  destructive  to  the  beauty  of  the 
preparation  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  addition 
of  limo  water  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  slight 
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alkaline  reaction  and  snbseqaent  decantation 
after  repose. 

Magnesinm,  Carbonate  of  (Heavy).  Syn. 
Heavy  Cabbonate  op  Magnesia  ;  Maonebije 
CABB0NA8  (B.  P.).  Frep,  1.  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  1  part,  is  diluted  with  water, 
3  parts,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing-point; a  cold  saturated  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  1  part  (all  by  measure),  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  with  con- 
stant agitation  until  effervescence  ceases ;  boil- 
ing water  is  next  freely  poured  in,  and  after 
assiduous  stirring  for  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
pose, the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate thrown  on  a  linen  cloth  and  tho- 
roughly washed  with  hot  water ;  it  is,  lastly, 
drained,  and  dried  in  an  iron  pot. 

2.  (Ph.D.)  Dissolve  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
10  oz.,  in  boiling  distilled  water,  i  pint ;  and 
carbonate  of  sodium  (cryst.),  1 2  oz.,  in  boiling 
distilled  water,  1  pint ;  mix  the  two  solutions, 
and  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  by  the 
heat  of  a  sand  bath ;  then  add  of  boiling  water, 
1  quart,  digest  with  agitation  for  half  an  hour, 
and  wash  the  insoluble  residuum  as  before; 
lastly,  drain  it,  and  dry  it  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water. 

3.  (B.  P.)  White  granular  powder  precipi- 
tated from  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesium  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  residue  digested  in  water,  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  washed. 

Prop,  The  ordinary  or  light  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless  pow- 
der, possessing  similar  properties  to  calcined 
magnesia,  except  effervescing  with  acids,  and 
having  less  saturating  power.  An  ounce  mea- 
sure is  filled  by  45  to  48  grs.  of  the  powder 
lightly  placed  in  it.  The  heavy  carbonate  is 
sometimes  fhlly  thrice  as  dense  (see  below),  but 
in  other  resx>ects  is  similar. 

Dose,  As  an  antacid,  ^  to  a  whole  teaspoon ful, 
3  or  4  times  daily ;  as  a  laxative,[i  dr.  to  2  drs. 
It  is  commonly  taken  in  milk.  It  is  apt  to 
produce  flatulence,  but  in  other  respects  is 
preferable  to  calcined  magnesia. 

General  remarks.  Although  commonly 
called  *  carbonate  of  magnesia,'  the  above 
substance,  whether  in  the  light  or  heaN-y  form, 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  carbonate  with 
hydrate,  in  proiwrtions  whicii  are  not  per- 
fectly constant.  (For  B.  P.  formula  see  pre- 
ceding article.)  On  account  of  the  excess  of 
base  in  its  composition,  it  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  subsalt  (subcarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia). A  great  deal  has  been  written  U8c- 
lessly  respecting  the  preparation  of  these 
carbonates,  about  which,  however,  there  is 
neither  mystery  nor  difficulty,  as  some  writers 
would  lead  tiieir  readers  to  suppose.  If  the 
•dliitions  are  very  dilute,  the  precipitate  is 
ezeeedingly  light  and  bulky ;  if  otherwise,  it 
te  dMMer.  By  employing  nearly  saturated 
•oliitioii8»  ud  then  hmting  them  and  mixing 


them  together  whilst  very  hot,  a  very  heavy 
precipitate  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  be 
gritty  or  crystalline.  The  same  occurs  when 
cold  solutions  are  mixed,  and  no  heat  is  em- 
ployed. The  lightest  precipitate  is  obtained 
from  cold*  highly  dilute  solutions,  and  sub- 
sequent ebullition  of  the  mixture. 

Mr.  Pattinson,  a  chemist  of  Gateshead,  pre- 
pares a  very  beautiful  and  pure  heavy  carbonate 
from  magnesian  limestone.  The  latter  is  cal- 
cined at  a  dull  red  heat  (not  hotter)  for  somo 
time,  by  which  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled 
from  the  carbonate  of  magnesium,  but  not  from 
the  carbonate  of  calcium,  which  hence  con- 
tinues insoluble.  The  calcined  mass  is  next  re- 
duced to  a  milk  with  water  in  a  suitable  cistern, 
and  the  carbonic  anhydride  resulting  from  its 
own  calcination  forced  into  it  under  powerful 
pressure.  The  result  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  the  lime  remaining 
unacted  on  so  long  as  the  magnesia  is  in  ex- 
cess. The  solution  by  evaporation  yields  the 
heavy  carbonate,  whilst  carbonic  anhydride  is 
expelled,  and  may  be  again  used  in  the  same 
manufacture.  154  to  160  grs.  of  the  heavy 
carbonate  are  required  to  fill  an  ounce  measure 
when  lightly  placed  in  it,  by  which  it  appears 
to  be  fully  tlurice  as  dense  as  the  light  car- 
bonate. The  bicarbonate  of  magnesium  (mag- 
nesiaa  bicarbonas,  L.)  exists  only  in  solution. 
The  so-called  'fluid  magnesias'  of  Murray, 
Dinneford,  Husband,. &c.,  are  solutions  of  this 
salt.  The  small  prismatic  crystals  which  are 
deposited  when  <  fluid  magnesia'  is  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time  consist  of  hydrated  neu- 
tral carbonate,  and  not  bicarbonate,  as  is  some- 
times stated. 

Magnesimn,  Chloride  of.  MgCl^.  iSyit.MAa- 
NESii  CHLOBIDUM,  L.  Prep.  (Liebig,)  By 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  adding  an  equal  weight 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  projecting  the  mix- 
tore  into  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible,  and 
continuing  the  heat  till  a  state  of  tranquil 
fusion  is  attained.  On  cooling,  it  forms  a 
transparent,  colourless,  and  very  deliquescent 
mass,  which  is  anhydrous,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Obs.  Without  the  addition  of  the  cliloride  of 
ammonium,  it  is  impossible  to  expel  the  last 
portion  of  the  water,  without  at  the  same  time 
driving  off  tlie  chlorine,  in  which  case  nothing 
but  magnesia  is  left.  The  fused  mass  should 
be  poured  out  on  a  clean  stone,  and  when 
solid,  broken  into  pieces,  and  at  once  trans* 
ferred  to  a  warm,  dry  bottle.  The  P.  Cod. 
orders  the  solution  to  be  evaporated  to  the  sp. 
gr.  1*381,  and  to  be  put,  whilst  still  hot,  into 
a  wide-mouthed  flask  to  crystallise. — Dote,  1 
to  4  drs. ;  as  a  laxative. 

Magnesium,  Cit'rate  of.  Ug^^Cjflfij)^  Sj/n, 
Magnesiab  citbas,  L.  Prep,  'There  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  this  ml t  in  an  eligible 
form  for  medicinal  purposes.  When  precipi- 
tated from  a  solution,  it  is  insoluble.  The 
following  tormvUM  oan  be  highly  r«emB:cDk«cA<^. 
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1.  (Pwriili.)  Diuolre  cryitaUlied  dtric  »dd, 
100  gr..  Id  irater,  IS  dropa,  and  its  own  '  wat«r 
of  ctTstallizatian' b;  tlia  aidof  heat  j  then  itit 
Id  roleined  magnetiR,  36gr. ;  a  paitymau  tri]l 
Tesolt,  which  loon  Jurdcna,  and  maj  be  pow- 
dered for  \ac. 

O&t.  The  chirf  practlcnl  difficultj  in  tliii 

Eroceai  remits  from  tha  great  comporatdve 
alb  of  the  magnesiit,  and  the  very  imoll 
qnintity  of  the  fuied  nuua  with  which  it  U  Co 
be  mcorporated.  A  part  of  the  mag^neaia  ia 
almoat  unavoidably  left  uncombiaed,  and  the 
■alt  IB  coDBeqnently  not  nentral.  The  nncom- 
bined  earth  should  be  dusted  off  the  maas  be- 
fore pcm'dericg  t^e  latter.  A  bigb  tempera- 
tare  mnat  be  avoided. 

2.  (Robiquet)  Citric  acid,  3ii  parta,  it 
powdered  end  diaiolved  in  boiling  water,  10} 
puis ;  when  the  aolutiou  ia  Cold,  and  before  it 
cryatallizeB,  it  i«  poured  in  a  wide  earthen 
vessel,  kept  cold  hy  aurroundingit  with  water  j 
then,  by  meang  of  a.  lieve,  carbonate  of  mag- 
neaiam,  21^  pnrta,  is  distributed  evenly  and 
rapidly  over  the  surf aoo  without  atirriog;  when 
the  reaction  ccaica,  the  miitare  is  beaten 
rapidly  aa  long  as  it  retain!  its  pasty  consis- 
tence. The  «i1t  should  be  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  70°  Fahr. 

3-  Effervescing ;  HiOKEBix  CITRA8  bf- 
reaysacsse,  L.} — a.  Citric  acid  (dried  and 
powdered),  7  parte;  heavy  carbonate  of  msg- 
ncaiuia,  6  parts ;  mil,  and  preserve  in  weU- 
corlied  bottles- 

i.  (Ellia.)  Mix  powdered  citric  acid  21  ox., 
with  powdered  eagar,  8  oz. ;  triturate  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  drive  off  the  water  of  erystalliia- 
tiou  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath;  add  citrate 
of  ini^Dcsium  (prepared  by  fusion),  i  oz.,  and 
oil  of  lemons,  10  drops,  and  mix  intimately ; 
then  add  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  3  oz.,  and 
again  tritnrate  until  tbc  whole  fonoe  a  flne 

CDwder,  whieb  must  be  preserved  in  stoppered 
attles.  From  1  to  3  table-spoonfuls,  mixed  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  furnishes  an  efTervesring 
dmnght  in  whicli  the  undiaaolvcd  portion  is  to 
nicely  snspcnded,  tiiat  it  can  bo  taken  withcat 
inconvenience. 

c.  (EitcmporaneouB.)  Citric  acid  (cryst.), 
20  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesium,  J4  grn. ; 
mix  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  drink 
tbe  mixture  whilst  effervescing.    A  pleasant 

06:  A  dry  white  powder,  somctimen  sold 
as  citrate  of  magnesia  in  the  shops,  is  quite  a 
different  preparation  to  tha  above,  and  does 
not  contain  a  particle  of  citric  acid.  The 
following  formula  is  that  of  a  wholesale 
London  drug-house  that  does  largely  in  this 

Calcined  magnesia,  magnesium  oxide,  1^  Ih. 
(or  carbonate,  2  Ihs.)  ;  powdered  tartaric  acid, 
1)  lb. ;  bicarboaate  of  sodiam,  1  Ih. ;  dry  each 
article  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  mix  them,  pass 
the  mixture  through  n  flue  sieve  io  a  warm 
dry  room,  and  keep  it  in  well-corked  bottlea. 
i  <■—  ''ropB  ot  ewonce  of  lemon  and  8  lb*,  of 


Qaely  powdered  sngar  oro  commonly  added  ta 
the  above  qnantitj.  This  addition  readers  it 
more  agreeable. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Citrate  of  magnesiam  it  a  mild 

and  agreeable  Iniative;  its  secondary  effect! 

resemble  thoae  of  the  carbonate. — Dote.  As  * 

purgative,  i  to  1  oz.     The  dose  of  the  elfn- 

vcscing  citrate  must  depend  on  the  quantity 

of  magDeeia  present    A  solntion  of  this  salt 

water,  sweetened  and  flavDured  with  lemon, 

rma  maguesiau  lemonade. 

Magnediun,Boro-Glt'rateDf.  Sg».  uagksbis 

Boao-ciTEiB,  L.    Frep.  (Cndet.)  Boracio  acid 

(in  powiler),   IIS  grs- ;  oxide   ot  magnesinm, 

HO  grs.  i  mil  in  a  porcelain  capsole,  and  add 

igh  of  a  Boluiion  of  citric  acid,  260  gra, 

'ater,  3^  pints,  to  form  a  thin  pasta  ;  then 

the  remainder  of  tbe  citric  solution,  and 

gently  evaporate,   with  constant  stirring,  to 

dryness.    A  cooling  snllue,  and,  in  small  dose^ 

cmmenagognc  atid  lithon  trip  tic. — Dote.  Aa  an 

aperient,  3  to  6  drs. 

Hagneaiam,  Oxide  Df.  MgO.  Syn.  OxniJi  ov 
ItAovEtniu,  Calcued  Uaohesu,  Uaohksu 
{B.  P.,  Ph.  L.). 

Fnp,  I-  (B.P,)  Magnesium  carbonate,  bcat«d 
in  a  crucible  until  all  the  ciirhonie  anhydride 
is  driven  off 

Prop.,  ^c  ttTiite  heavy  powder,  ecareelj 
aoinble  in  natcr,  hut  readily  soluble  in  acids 
without  effenescence  Its  snlutinn  in  hydro- 
chUric  acid,  oeuti'ahsod  hy  a  miicd  solution  of 
ammonia  and  ammomum  Chloride,  give*  a 
copious  crystalline  preiipitnte  when  soditun 
pboBpbatc  IE  added  to  it  bee  next  preparation. 
KagnesU  levia.  (B.  P.)  .^yn.  Lioni  )us- 
;su.  Fr^.  (B.  P.)  I-  Lisbt  carbonate  of 
magnesium  heated  in  a  comish  crucible  ontil 
all  the  carbonic  anhydriile  is  driven  off. 

A  bulky  white  powder,  differing  from  the 
magnesia  (B-  P.)  only  in  its  denffltj,  the 
volume  occupied   by  the  ><amo  weight  bcijig 

The  properties  of  tbe  two  ^■nrietictl  of  inag- 
eaium  oxide  are  identical,  and  are  nsed  in 
ledicineas  antacids,  iHaiitives, and antitithics, 
ml  much  osed  in  dyaptpsia,  heartburn,  ic, 
-Done.  10  to  20  grs.  as  an  antacid  and  SO 
1  60  grs.  aa  a  purgative, 
fflagneslma,  Fhoa'pbate  of.  MgHPO^  GAq. 
Si/a.  MaonkBii  PiiosPUiB,  L-  Frep.  JTrom 
the  mixed  solutions  of  phosphate  of  aodinm  end 
sulphate  of  niogneaium,  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time.  Ijmall.  colourless,  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which,  according  to  Urahem,  arc  solnblo 
in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water.  Phoaphal* 
of  magnesium  existH  in  the  grains  ot  the 
cereals,  and  in  considcmble  quantity  in  bco'- 
It  is  also  found  in  gnano. 

Kagaesinm  and  Ammo"niam,  Pliaaphats  ot 
MgNH,.PO„  6Aq.       Sgn.     Avuomo-moe- 

-- liTB   ot  MiQHKBIA  ;   MAONKgli   JTt  AJIMO- 

■jB  FHoePRAS,  L.  This  compound  falls  as 
white  cryalfllline  precipitate  whenever  am- 

onia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  added, 
excess,  to  a  solution  of  *  salt  of  m 
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which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  solu- 
ble phosphate,  us  that  of  soda.  It  subsides 
immediately  from  concentrated  solutions,  but 
only  after  some  time  from  very  dilute  ones. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  Ammonio-phosphnte  of  magne- 
sium is  very  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water; 
when  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesium,  and  is  vitrified  at  a  strong  red 
heat.  It  is  found  in  wheaten  bran,  guano, 
potatoes,  &c,,  and  occasionally  forms  one  of  the 
varieties  of  urinarv  calculi. 

Magnesium,  Sil  icates  of.  There  are  several 
native  silicates  of  magnesia,  more  or  less  pure, 
of  which,  however,  none  is  directly  employed 
in  medicine.  Meerschaum  and  steatite  or  soap- 
stone  are  well-known  varieties.  Serpentine  is 
a  compound  of  silicate  and  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesium. The  minerals  augite  and  hornblende 
are  double  salts  of  silicic  acid,  magnesium,  and 
calcium  with  some  ferrous  oxide.  The  beauti- 
ful crystallized  mineral  called  chrysolite  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesium,  coloured  ^^dih  ferrous 
oxide.  Jade  is  a  double  silicate  of  magnesium 
and  aluminum,  coloured  with  chromic  oxide. 

Magnesium,  Sulphate  of.  MgS04, 7  Aq.  St/n. 
Efsok  siLLT,  Magnzbue  sulphas  (B.  p.  Ph. 
L.  £.  &  D.),  Sal  Epsomeksis,  L.  This  com- 
pound was  originally  extracted  from  the  saline 
springs  of  Epsom,  Surrey,  by  l)r.  Grew,  in 
1695.  It  is  now  exclusively  prepared  on  the 
hirge  scale,  and  from  either  magnesian  lime- 
stone or  the  residual  liquor  of  tlie  sea-salt 
works. 

Prep,  1.  From  dolomite  or  magnesian 
limestone. — a.  The  mineral,  broken  into  frag- 
ments, is  heated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  its  carlx)nates 
into  sulphates ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesium  is 
washed  out  of  the  mass  with  hot  water,  and 
the  solution,  after  defecation,  is  evaporated  and 
crystallized. 

b.  The  'limestone,'  either  simply  broken 
into  fragments  or  else  calcined  (burnt),  and 
its  constituent  quicklime  and  oxide  magnesium 
converted  into  hydrates  by  sprinkling  (slaking) 
it  with  water,  is  treated  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  out 
all  the  calcinum  hydrate  without  touching  the 
magnesium  hydrate;  the  residuum  of  the 
latter,  after  being  washed  and  drained,  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallized 
as  before. 

2.  From  bittern. — cr.  The  residual  liquor  or 
mother-water  of  sea-salt  is  boiled  for  some 
hours  in  the  pans  which  are  used  during  the 
summer  for  the  concentration  of  brine;  the 
saline  solution  is  then  skimmed  and  decanted 
from  some  common  salt  which  has  been  depo- 
sited, after  which  it  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and,  finally,  run  into  wooden  coolers; 
in  about  36  hours,  l-8th  part  of  Epsom  salts 
UBoally  crystallizes  out.  This  is  called  '  singles.' 
Bj  re-diflBolving  this  in  water,  and  re-crystal- 
liiKtioii,  '  doubles,'  or  Epsom  salts  fit  for  the 
mukety  are  obtained.  A  second  crop  of  crys- 
tab  may  be  procured  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 


to  the  mother-liquor,  and  re-concentrating  the 
solution,  but  this  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  in 
England.  Bittern  yields  fully  5  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  for  every  100  parts  of  com- 
mon salt  that  hag  been  previously  obtained 
from  it. 

b,  A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  is  added  to  bittern,  in  equivalent  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium 
in  it,  and  the  mixed  solution  is  [evaporated  at 
the  temperature  of  122°  Fahr.  (Ure) ;  cubical 
crystals  of  common  salt  are  deposited  as  the 
evaporation  proceeds,  after  which,  by  further 
concentration  and  repose,  regular  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  are  obtained. 

c.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  calcined  and 
slaked  magnesian  limestone  is  boiled  in  bittern 
to  decompose  the  magnesium  salts,  and  the 
liquid  is  evaporated,  &c.,  as  before.  This  is  a 
very  economical  process. 

Prop.  Small  acicular  crystals,  or  (by  care- 
ful crystallization)  large  four-sided  rhombic 
prisms;  colourless;  odourless,  transparent; 
slightly  efflorescent;  extremely  bitter  and 
nauseous ;  when  heated,  it  fuses  in  its  water  of 
crystallization,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
r^dily  passes  off,  but  one  equivalent  of  water 
is  energetically  retained ;  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  runs  into  a  species  of  white  enamel ;  it 
dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
in  3-4ths  of  that  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether.  Sp.  gr. 
1-66. 

Pur,  Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  soluble  in 
an  equal  weight  of  water  at  60^  Fahr.,  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  sulphate  ci 
sodium,  which  is  much  more  soluble. 

An  aqueous  solution  in  the  cold  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The 
precipitate  given  by  carbonate  of  sodium  from 
a  solution  of  100  grs.  should,  after  well  wash- 
ing and  heating  to  redness,  weigh  16*26  grs. 
(B.  P.) 

Digested  in  alcohol,  the  filtered  liquid  does 
not  yield  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
nor  burn  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  evaporates 
without  residue.  *'Not  deliquescent  in  the 
air."  (Ph.  L.)  100  grs.  of  the  pure  crystal- 
lized sulphate  yield  16i  grs.  of  calcined 
magnesium  oxide.  (Pereira.)  10  grs.,  dis- 
solved in  1  fl.  oz.  of  water,  and  treated  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  are  not 
entirely  precipitated  by  280  minims  of  solu- 
tion of  pliosphate  of  sodium.    (Ph.  E.) 

Uses,  Sfc,  Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  an  ex- 
cellent cooling  purgative,  and  sometimes 
proves  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. — Dose,  1  dr 
to  1  oz.,  as  a  purgative,  or  an  antidote  in  pois- 
oning by  lead.  Large  doses  should  be  avoided. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  their  having  proved 
fatal.  Dr.  Christison  mentions  the  case  of  a 
boy  10  years  old,  who  swallowed  2  oz.  of  salts» 
and  died  within  10  minutes.  The  best  anti- 
dote is  an  emetic.  A  small  quantity  of  Epsom 
salts,  largely  diluted  with  water  (as  a  drachm 
I  to  i  pint  or  |  lant),  will  usually  ^j^ss^^&xesqs^ 
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u  the  edmiiHui  doM.  ll)!!  inereue  of  power 
hM  Iseen  nhown  bj  Liebig  to  remit  rither 
from  the  qnintil^  of  water  than  the  utlt. 
Puts  water  is  greedily  taken  np  b;  the  ab- 
■orbenti ;  but  water  holding  in  sointion  ealine 
matter  is  rejected  bj  those  vessels,  and  con. 
ieqnontlj  pnaies  off  bj  tho  int*itane«. 

Obw.  Oxalic  acid  has  uccaiionelly  been  mia- 
tabeo  for  Epaora  salt,  with  fatal  reantta.  The; 
may  ba  readilj  diitingniihed  from  each  other 
by  the  following  charactoriitici : — 


Efferveicoi  when 
mixed  witii  carbo- 
nate of  aodium  or 
carlraDatc  of  pot- 
agaium,  and  the  li- 
quid in  a  few  ao- 
conda  becomee 

aides.  traiuparent. 


dimeot  ac 


Hagnaalnin,  Tar'trata  of.  Syu.  Maohebix 
TlBTnAB,  Maqhbsu  tabtasic«,  L.  Frep. 
By  (atiiratiDg  a  aolntion  of  lartuic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  caagneaiaia,  and  gently  evapo- 
rating todrynesa.  It  ia  only  very  alightly  aold- 
ble  in  water.— i)on.  20  to  60  gra.,  or  more,-  in 
painfnl  chronic  maladica  of  the  apleen.  (Pe- 
reira,  er  Badmachoc.)  The  efferveacing  tar- 
trate oF  megneaium,  commonly  aold  under  the 
name  citrate  haa  already  licen  noticed. 

Htgnealnm  and  Potaa'iinm,  Tartrate  of.  Syn. 

POTASBIO-TAnTEATE  OF  If  AONMIA  ;  MAOSEBIK 


L.  Frep.  From  acid  tartrate  of  potnsaiam 
(in  powder,)  7  perta;  cnrlrorate  of  magneaiom, 
2  porta;  water  165  pnrtB;  boiled  nntil  the  ao- 
IntioQ  ia  complete,  and  then  evaporated  and 
cryatallized.  A  mild  apcnenl. — Dose.  1  to  G 
Art.;  in  Bcnrvy,  &c, 

HAO'HET.  £yB.  Maokes,  L.  Beaidea  its 
application  to  the  loadstone,  thii  name  was 
formerly  given  to  several  compounda  nsed  in 
medicine. — Assbnicai,  kaobet  (HAOBKa  aebe- 
hicaIiIb),  a  sabatance  once  used  aa  a  caustic, 
conaiated  of  common  antimony,  sutplinr,  and 
anenious  acid,  f  oaed  together  autilthcy  formed 
a  Bort  of  gUsa.  Maohks  epilepsix  was  native 
dnnab&r. 

MAHOG'AHT.  Thisiithe  woodof  SBirfmia 
Mahogoni  (Linn.),  a  native  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  new  world.  It  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Honduras  and  Cnba.  The  eitract  la 
oatringent.  and  has  been  used  in  tanning,  and 
ea  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark.  Tho  wood 
is  chiefly  employed  for  furniture  and  orna- 
luental  purpoaea,  and,  occaiiouaUy,  in  ahip- 
httildin^. 

ImitalJoni  of  malioguiy  are  made  hy  stain- 
ing  tfae  surface  of  the  inferior  woods  by  one 
or  other  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  Warm  the  wood  by  tbo  fire,  then  waah  it 
over  with  aqnafortia,  let  it  ttand  24  houra  to 
d)7,  »ad  poligh  it  with  linseed  ml  reddened  by 


I  digesting  alkenet  root  In  it;  or,  instead  of  tha 
latter,  give  the  wood  a  coat  of  varniafa,  or 
French  polish  which  haa  been  Unged  of  m 
mahogany  colour  with  a  little  aloes  and  bd- 

2.  Socotrinc  aloes,  1  oz.  ;  dragon's  blood, 
i  01.  i  rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve,  Biid 
apply  3  or  3  coati  to  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
previonaly  well  smoothed  and  polished  ;  lastly, 
finish  it  off  with  wax  oroil  ttcgedwith  alkauet 

I  3.  Logwood,  2  oz. ;  madder,  6  oz. ;  fnatic. 
1  oz.  1  water,  1  gal. ;  boil  2  hoars,  and  apply 
it  severtil  times  to  the  wood  boiling  hot ;  when 

I  dry,  slightly  brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of 
pcarlash,  1  oz. ;  in  n'ater,  1  quart]  dry,  and 
polish  Be  before. 

4.  Aa  the  laat,  hat  naing  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood, 1  lb.,  in  water,  6  pinte.  The  t^nt  may 
be  brightened  by  adding  a  little  vinegar  or 
oxalic  acid,  and  darkened  by  a  few  graioa  of 
copperas. 

Stains  and  spots  may  be  taken  ont  of 
mahogany  fomitare  with  a  little  aquafortis  or 
oxalic  acid  and  water,  by  rubbing  the  part 
with  the  liquid,  by  means  of  a  cork,  till  tha 
colour  iarestoredi  observing  afterwards  to  well 
wash  the  wood  with  water,  and  to  dry  it  and 
polish  it  as  before. 

HAIZE.  %n.  Indian  cobh.  The  seeds  of 
2eoJfas»(Linn.).  Like  the  other  com  plants, 
it  belongs  to  the  Orass  family  (Qraoiiaaeeit), 
and  hna  albuminous  grains  su^ciently  Inrge 
and  farinaccoaa  to  be  grouiul  into  floor. 

Maize  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  nlthongh 

I  it  is  poorer  in  albiuninoid  matters  than  wheats 
it  is,  of  all  th»'4keal  gmius,  the  richest  in 
fatty   oil,  of   wbiS'- it   contalna   alrant    Sf. 

I  (Dnmaa  and  Payen.y   It  ia  remarkable  for  it* 

fattening  quality  on  animal^SI 

excite  alight  diarrhoM  in  thos^ 

to  its  use.     Its  meal  is  the  '  EttB     _    . 

ahopa.    The  peculiar  starch  preffsred  ^m  it 


e  roasted  and 

follows:- — Flesh  formers  (a)bumincnd  bodies), 
9-9;  heat  and  fat  formers  (atarch,  dextrin. 
and  fat),  71-2,   fibre,   4'0;  ash,   1-4;   water. 


MA'LIC  ACID.  HjC.HjOt.  Si/n.  AciDljK 
HAXIcm,  L.  This  acid  exiata  in  tho  joice  of 
many  fmita  and  plants,  either  alone,  or  ww- 
ciated  with  other  acids,  or  with  potaaaa  or  lime. 
In  the  jnice  of  the  garden  rhabarb,  it  oxistsin 
great  abuadancc,  being  associated  with  scad 
oxalate  of  potaasa. 

iy«p.  (Everitt)  The  stalka  of  common  gac 
den  rhubarb  are  peeled,  and  ground  or  grated 
to  a  palp,  which  is  subjected  to  presinre;  tfae 
juice  is  heated  to  the  boiting-p(dnt.  nentrsiixed 
with  carbonate  of  potasm,  mixed  with  acetata 
id  lime,  and  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  whJcli 
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falls  U  removed  by  filtration ;  to  tUe  clear  and 
nearly  colourless  liquid,  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  next  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
('  malatc  of  lead  *)  continues  to  form ;  this  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  diffused  throujirh 
water,  aud  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
avoiding  excess,  the  lust  portion  of  lead  being 
thrown  down  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  the  filtered  liquid  i.^  lastly,  care- 
fully evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  left  in  a  dry  atmosphere  until  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  solid  and  somewhat  crystalline 
mass  of  malic  acid.  If  perfectly  pure  malic 
acid  is  required,  the  malate  of  lead  must  be 
crystallised  before  decomposing  it  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  JPi-od,  20,000  grs.  of  the 
peeled  stalks  yield  12,500  gra.  of  juice,  of  which 
one  imperial  gallon  contains  ll,139i  grs.  of 
dry  malic  add. 

Obs.  By  a  similar  process,  malic  acid  may  be 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  (Sorbus  aucuparia),  just  when 
they  commence  to  ripen,  or  from  the  juice  of 
apples,  pears,  &c. 

Prop,,  Sfc.  Malic  acid  is  slightly  deliques- 
cent, very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  has  a  pleasant  acidulous  taste.  The  aque- 
ous infusion  soon  gets  mouldy  by  keeping. 
When  kept  fused  for  some  time  at  a  low  heat, 
it  is  converted  into  fumaric  acid;  and  when 
quickly  distilled,  it  yields  maleic  acid,  while 
fumaric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort.  With  the 
bases  malic  acid  forms  salts  called  malates. 
Of  these  the  acid  malate  of  ammonia  is  in 
large,  beautiful  crystals;  malate  of  lead  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  warm 
dilute  acid,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling 
jigiA  in  brilliant  silvery  crystals  ;  acid  malate  of 
^m^lime  also  forms  very  beautiful  crystals,  freely 
-'  soluble  in  water;  neutral  malate  of  lime  is 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  the  first  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  hot  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool 
very  slowly. 

MALLEABILITY.  The  peculiar  property 
of  metals  which  renders  them  capable  of  ex- 
tension under  the  hammer. 

HALT.  Syn.  Bina,  Byne,  Brasiuh,  Mal- 
TCM,  L.  The  name  given  to  different  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  barley,  here  or  bigg,  oats,  rye, 
maize,  &c.,  which  have  become  sweet,  from 
the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  their  starch  into 
sugar,  in  consequence  of  incipient  germination 
artificially  produced.  Barley  is  the  grain 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Tar.  Independently  of  variations  of  quality, 
or  of  the  grain  from  which  it  is  formed,  malt 
is  distinguished  into  varieties  depending  on 
the  heat  of  the  kiln  employed  for  its  desicca- 
tion. When  dried  at  a  temperature  ranging 
between  90  and  120^  Fahr.,  it  constitutes 
'PALI  MALT;'  when  all  the  moisture  has  ex- 
lialed,  and  the  heat  is  raised  to  from  125  to 

185^    'TBLLOW/  or   *FALB    AMBEB    MALT,'  Is 

jbrmed;  when  the  heat  ranges  betweeail40° 
ind  Vift  the  product  receives  the  name  of 


*  AMBEB    MALT;*     at    ICO''    to    180^    *  AMBBU- 

BBOWK,'  or  *  PALE  BROWif  MALT,'  is  obtained. 
Boasted,  fatent,  or  black  malt,  and 
CBYSTALLISED  MALT,  are  prepared  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  of  roasting  coffee.  The  malt 
is  placed  in  sheet  iron  cylinders  over  a  strong 
fire,  and  the  cylinders  made  to  revolve  at  the 
rate  of  about  20  revolutions  per  minute  if 
roasted  malt  is  required,  or  120  if  for  crystal- 
lised malt.  In  the  former  case  the  finished 
malt  has  a  dark  brown  colour;  in  the  latter, 
the  interior  of  the  grain  becomes  dark  brown, 
whilst  the  husk  assumes  a  pale  amber  hue. 
The  temperature  must  never  exceed  420°,  or 
the  malt  will  become  entirely  carbonised. 

Qual,  Good  malt  has  an  agreeable  smell 
and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  friable,  and  when 
broken  discloses  a  floury  kernel.  Its  husk  is 
thin,  clean,  and  unshrivelled  in  appearance* 
and  the  acrospire  is  seen  extending  up  the 
back  of  the  grain,  beneath  the  skin.  The  ad- 
mixture of  unmalted  with  malted  grain  may 
be  discovered,  and  roughly  estimated,  by 
throwing  a  little  iuto  water,  malt  floats  on 
water,  but  barley  sinks  in  it.  The  only  certam 
method,  however,  of  determining  the  value  of 
malt  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  soluble 
matter  which  it  contains,  by  direct  experiment. 
This  varies  from  62  to  70J,  and  for  good  malt 
is  never  less  than  66  to  67$.  If  we  assume 
the  quarter  of  malt  at  324  lbs.,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  at  66J,  then  the 
total  weight  of  soluble  matter  will  be  fully 
213J  lbs.  per  quarter ;  but  as  this,  "  in  taking 
on  the  form  of  gum  and  sugar  "  during  the 
process  of  mashing,  "  chemically  combines  with 
the  elements  of  water,  so  the  extract,  if  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  would  reach  very  nearly 
231  lbs. ;  and  this  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a 
barrel  of  36  gallons,  becomes  in  the  language 
of  the  brewer,  87  lbs.  per  barrel,  which,  how- 
ever, merely  means  that  the  wort  from  a 
quarter  of  malt,  if  evaporated  down  to  the 
bulk  of  a  barrel  or  36  gallons,  would  weigh  87 
lbs.  more  than  a  barrel  of  water."  (Ure.) 

Assay,  1.  A  small  quantity  of  the  sample 
being  ground  in  a  coffee  or  pepper  mill,  100 
grs.  are  accurately  weighed,  and  dried  by  ex- 
posure for  about  1  hour  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  The  loss  in  weight,  in  grains, 
indicates  the  quantity  of  moisture  per  cent. 
This,  in  good  malt,  should  not  exceed  6^  grs. 

2.  A  second  100  grs.  is  taken  and  stirred  up 
with  about  \  pint  of  cold  water ;  the  mixture 
is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
for  about  40  minutes ;  after  which  it  is  thrown 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  undissolved  por- 
tion washed  with  a  little  hot  water ;  the  undis- 
solved portion,  with  the  filter,  is  then  dried  at 
212°  Falur.,  and  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight, 
less  the  per-centage  of  moisture  last  found, 
taken  in  grains,  gives  the  per-centage  of  solu- 
ble matt«r.  This  should  not  be  less  than  66 
gri.  The  same  result  will  be  arrived  at  by 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  and  '  washings ' 
to  dryness^  and  weighing  toe  randaoflou 
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8.  A  third  100  era.  is  taken  and  mashed 
with  abont  1  pint  ot  water  at  160^  Fahr.,  for  2 
or  3  hours ;  the  liquid  is  then  drained  off,  the 
residue  gently  squeezed,  and  the  strained 
liquid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  as  before,  and 
weighed.  This  gives  the  per-centage  of 
saccharine  matter,  and  should  not  be  less  than 
about  71  grs.,  taking  the  above  average  of 
malt  as  the  standard  of  calculation. 

Utes,  ^e.  Malt  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
arts  of  brewing  and  distillation.  Both  roasted 
and  crystallised  malt  are  merely  used  to  colour 
the  worts  produced  from  palo  malt.  1  lb.  of 
roasted  malt,  mashed  with  79  lbs.  of  pale  malt, 
imparts  to  the  liquor  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
*  porter.*  The  paler  varieties  of  malt  contain 
the  largest^  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 
After  the  malt  has  been  kiln*driod,  the  rootlets 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  sieve.  Before 
malt  is  mashed  for  beer,  it  must  be  broken  up, 
and  the  law  requires  that  it  be  bruised  or 
crushed  by  smooth  metal  rollers,  and  not 
ground  by  mill  stones.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  employ  malt,  instead  of  raw  grain, 
for  fattening  domestic  animals,  and  as  food 
for  their  young  and  those  in  a  sickly  state. 
Infusion  of  milk  (sweet  wort,  malt  tea)  is 
laxative,  and  has  been  recommended  as  an 
antiscorbutic  and  tonic.  It  has  been  given 
with  great  advantage  in  scurvy ;  but  for  this 
purpose  good,  well-hopped,  mild  beer  is  equally 
serviceable  and  more  agreeable.  See  Bebwing, 
Distillation,  Fbrmbntation,  Ac. 

MALT  LIQ'UOBS.  The  qualities  of  ale, 
beer,  and  porter,  as  beverages,  the  detection 
of  their  adulteration,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring them,  are  described  under  their  respec- 
tive names  and  in  the  article  upon  '  bbewino'  ; 
the  present  article  will,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  a  short  notice  of  the  cellar  management, 
and  the  diseases  of  malt  liquors  generally. 

Age.  The  appearance  and  flavour  to  which 
this  term  is  applied  can,  of  course,  be  only  | 
given  to  the    liquor  by  properly   storing  it  \ 
for  a  sufficient  time,    i^udulent  brewers  and 
publicans,  however,  frequently  add  a  little  oil  i 
of  vitriol  (diluted  with  water)  to  new  beer,  by 
which  it  assumes  the  character  of  an  inferior 
liquor  of  the  class  1  or  2  years  old.     Copperas, 
alum,  sliced  lemons,  Seville  oranges,  and  cu- 
cumbers,   are  also    frequently  employed    by 
brewers  for  the  same  purpose. 

BoTTLnrG.  Clean,  sweet,  and  dry  bottles, 
and  sound  and  good  corks,  should  be  had  in 
readiness.  The  liquor  to  be  bottled  should  be 
perfectly  clear ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  '  fining/  When 
quite  fine,  and  in  good  condition,  the  bung  of 
the  cask  should  be  left  out  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  the  liquor  should  be  put  into  bottles, 
which,  after  remaining  12  or  24  hours,  covered 
with  sheets  of  paper  to  keep  out  flies  and  dust, 
must  be  securely  corked  down.  Porter  is 
generally  wired  over.  The  wire  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  'annealed,'  and  not  resilient. 
If  tho  liquor  is  intended  for  exportation  to  a 


hot  climate,  the  bottles  should  remain  filled 
for  2  or  3  days,  or  more,  before  corking  them. 
The  stock  of  bottled  liquor  should  be  stored  in 
a  cool  situation ;  and  a  small  quantity,  to  meet 
present  demands  only,  should  be  set  on  their 
sides  in  a  warmer  place  to  ripen.  October  beer 
should  not  be  bottled  before  Midsummer,  nor 
March  beer  till  Christmas. 

Cloudiness.  Add  a  handful  of  hops  boiled 
in  a  gallon  of  the  beer,  and  in  a  fortnight  fine 
it  down. 

Fining.   See  Clabification  and  BBBwnra. 

Flatness.  When  the  liquor  is  new,  or  has 
still  much  undecomposed  sugar  left  in  it^  a 
sufficient  remedy  is  to  remove  it  into  a  warmer 
situation  for  a  few  days.  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  2  or  3  pounds  of  moist  sugar  (foots) 
may  be  '  rummaged'  into  each  hogshead.  In 
this  way  a  second  fermentation  is  set  np»  and 
in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  brisk,  and 
carries  a  head.  This  is  the  plan  commonly 
adopted  by  publicans.  On  the  small  scale,  the 
addition  of  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  of  prepared  chalk,  to  each  glass,  is  commonly 
made  for  the  same  purpose;  but  in  this  oase 
the  liquor  must  bo  drunk  within  a  few  minntes* 
else  it  becomes  again  flat  and  insipid.  This 
may  be  adopted  for  home-brewed  beer  wluch 
has  become  soar  and  vapid. 

Foxing  or  bucking.  The  spontaneous 
souring  of  worts  or  beer  during  their  fer- 
mentation or  ripening,  to  which  this  name  is 
applied,  may  generally  be  remedied  by  adding 
to  the  liquor  some  freah  hops  (saildod),  along 
with  some  black  mustard  seed  (bruised).  Some 
persons  use  a  little  made  mustard,  or  a  solution 
of  alum  or  of  catechu,  and  in  a  week  or  10  days 
afterwards  further  add  some  treacle,  or  moist 
sugar. 

Frosted  beer  is  recovered  by  change  of 
situation ;  by  the  addition  of  some  hops  boiled 
in  a  little  sweet  wort ;  or,  by  adding  a  little 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  induce  a  fresh  fer- 
mentation. 

Heading.  Tliis  is  added  to  thin  and  vapid 
beer  to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head.  The 
most  innocent,  pleasant,  and  cfl'ective  addition 
of  this  sort  is  a  mixture  of  pure  ammonio* 
citrate  of  iron  and  salt  of  tartar,  about  equal 
parts,  in  ^he  proportion  of  only  a  few  grains 
to  a  quart. 

Imtboving.  Tliis  is  the  trade  synonym  of 
'adulteeation'  and  'doctoring.'  Never- 
theless there  are  cases  in  which  '  improvement' 
may  be  made  without  affecting  the  wholesome 
character  of  the  liquor.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
addition  of  hops,  spices,  «&c.,  during  the  mata- 
ration  of  beer  that  exhibits  a  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate. For  this  purpose  some  persons  cut 
a  half-quartern  loaf  into  slices,  and  after 
toasting  them  very  high,  place  them  in  a  coarse 
linen  bag  along  with  i  lb.  of  hops,  and  2  oz. 
each  of  bruised  ginger,  cloves,  and  mustard 
seed,  and  suspend  the  bag  by  means  of  a  stiing 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  beer  (a 
hogshead),  which  is  then  banged  close.    The 
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addition  of  a  little  ground  capsicum  in  the 
same  way  is  also  a  real  improvement  to  beer, 
when  judiciously  made. 

MuBTiKSSS.  To  each  hogshead,  racked 
into  clean  casks,  add  1  lb.  of  new  hops  boiled 
in  a  gallon  of  the  liquor,  along  with  7  lbs.  of 
ncwly-bumt  charcoal  (coarsely  bruised,  and 
the  fine  dust  sifted  ofi),  and  a  4-lb.  loaf  of  bread 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  toasted  rather  black ; 

*  rouse  up'  well  every  day  for  a  week,  then 
stir  in  of  moist  sugar  3  or  4  lbs.,  and  bung 
down  for  a  fortnight. 

KecoYBBIXG.  This  is  said  of  unsaleable 
beer  when  rendered  saleable,  by  giving   it 

*  head'  or  removing  its  *  tartness.' 

RiPENlWQ.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
regular  maturation  of  beer.  It  is  also  used 
to  express  the  means  by  which  liquors  already 
mature  are  rendered  brisk,  sparkling,  or  fit 
and  agreeable  for  immediate  use.  In  the 
language  of  the  cellar,  malt  liquors  are  said 
to  be  '  up'  when  they  are  well  charged  with 
gaseous  matter,  and  bear  a  frothy  head.  These 
qualities  depend  on  the  undecom posed  sugar 
undergoing  fermentation,  which,  when  active, 
can  only  be  of  comparatively  short  duration, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  repressed  rather  than 
excited  in  beers  not  Required  for  immediate 
consumption.  When  we  desire  to  give  *  brisk* 
ness'  to  these  liquors,  whether  in  cask  or 
bottle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  them  for 
a  few  days  to  a  slight  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature, by  removing  them,  for  instance,  to  a 
warmer  apartment.  This  is  the  plan  success- 
fully adopted  by  bottlers.  The  addition  of  a 
small  lump  of  white  sugar  to  each  bottle  of  ale 
or  beer,  or  a  tea  spoonful  of  moist  sugar  to  each 
bottle  of  porter,  just  before  corking  it,  will 
render  it  tit  for  drinking  in  a  few  days  in 
ordinary  weather,  and  in  2  or  3  days  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  A  raisin  or  a  Inmp  of  sugar 
candy  is  often  added  to  each  bottle  with  a 
like  intention.  The  Parisians  bottle  their 
beer  one  day  and  sell  it  the  next.  For  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  sugar  as  above, 
they  add  2  or  3  drops  of  yeast.  Such  bottled 
liquor  must,  however,  be  drunk  within  a  week, 
or  else  stored  in  a  very  cold  place,  as  it  will 
otherwise  burst  the  bottles  or  blow  out  the 
corks. 

RoPiNEsa.  A  little  infusion  of  catechu  or 
of  oak  bark,  and  some  fresh  hops,  may  be 
added  to  the  beer,  which  in  a  fortnight  should 
be  rummaged  well,  and  the  next  day  '  fined' 
down. 

Sourness.  Powdered  chalk,  carbonate  of 
soda,  salt  of  tartar,  or  pearlash,  is  commonly 
added  by  the  publicans  to  the  beer,  until  the 
acidity  is  nearly  removed,  when  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
moist  sugar  or  foots  per  hogshead  are  *  rum- 
maged' in,  together  with  sufficient  water  to 
dUbnrse  double  the  amount  of  the  outlay  and 
trouble.  8nch  beer  must  be  soon  put  on 
dnoghty  as  it  U  very  apt,  to  get  flat  by  keep- 
ing. Oyster  sheUa  and  egg  shells  are  also 
Dr^iiently  mod  by   brewers  for  the    same 


purpose.  To  remove  the  acidity  of  beer,  on 
the  small  scale,  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  per  glass  may  be  added  just  before  drink- 
ing it. 

STGRnra.  The  situation  of  the  beer-cellar 
should  be  such  as  to  maintain  its  contents  at  a 
permanentlv  uniform  temperature,  ranging 
between  44  and  50°  Fahr.,  a  condition  which 
can  only  be  ensured  by  choosing  for  its  locality 
an  underground  apartment,  or  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  basement  portion  of  a  large 
building. 

Vamping.  Half  fill  casks  with  the  old 
liquor,  fill  them  up  with  some  newly  brewed, 
and  bung  close  for  3  weeks  or  a  month. 

MALTING.  The  method  of  converting  bar- 
ley, wheat,  oats,  or  any  other  description  of 
grain  into  malt.  There  are  four  successive 
stages  in  the  process  of  malting,  viz.  steeping, 
couching,  flooring,  and  kiln-drying. 

1.  Steeping  or  moistening, — The  grais  is 
placed  in  a  large  wooden  or  stone  cistern,  and 
sufficient  water  run  in  to  cover  it.  Here  it 
remains  for  a  period  of  from  40  to  60  hours, 
depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  weather, 
or  until  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
pierced  with  a  needle,  or  crushed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  without  yelding  a  milky 
juice.  While  in  steep  the  grain  swells,  in- 
creasing nearly  one  fifth  in  bulk,  and  about 
50  per  cent,  in  weight.  The  water  is  then 
drained  oft,  and  the  grain  is  ready  for  the  next 
operation, 

2.  Couching  or  germinating. — From  the 
cistern  the  swollen  barley  is  thrown  out  into 
the  couch  frame  to  the  depth  of  from  14 
or  20  inches,  where  heat  is  generated  and  ger- 
mination induced.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  from  20  te  30  hours,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  until  the  acrospire  or 
pnmule  shoots  forth.  Were  the  grain  to  re- 
main long  in  the  couch,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  it  would  be  either  unduly  forced  or 
turn  sour.  Whilst  in  couch  it  rises  in  tem- 
perature about  15  degrees,  and  gives  off  some 
of  its  extra  moisture.  This  is  called  sweating,  • 
and  as  the  rootlets  now  begin  te  shoot  out, 
means  must  be  taken  to  check  the  germina- 
tion. 

2.  Flooring  or  regulating. — This  consists  in 
spreading  the  heated  barley  on  the  floor  at 
different  depths,  according  as  it  is  required  to 
increase  or  retard  germination.  During  this 
stage  of  the  operation  the  art  of  the  maltster 
may  be  more  properly  said  to  commence,  as 
now  all  his  judgment  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. The  grain  must  be  turned  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  at  each  turning  the  layer  is 
spread  out  more  and  more,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  or  four  inches* 
The  chief  object  te  be  attained  by  this  opera- 
tion is  a  regular  germination  of  the  grain. 

4.  Kiln-drging.'^The  sprouted  barley  is 
next  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  malt  kiln, 
and  heat  applied.  The  temperature  to  which 
the  kiln  is  raised  varies  aoeording  to  tha  ^>ax- 
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pose  for  which  the  malt  is  required,  the  diffcr- 
euce  between  pale,  amber,  and  brown  malt, 
depending  solely  on  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  each  has  been  subjected,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  heat  has  been  applied  (see  Maxt). 
If  the  mult  were  not  kiln-dried  it  would  not 
keep,  but  would  become  mouldy.  By  the  pro- 
cess of  drying,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  de- 
stroyed, and  it  may  then  be  preserved  without 
suffering  farther  change. 

Product. — Good  barley  yields  about  80J  by 
weight  and  109J  by  measure,  of  dried  and 
sifted  malt.  Of  the  loss  by  weight,  12$  must 
bo  referred  to  water  existing  in  the  raw 
grain. 

MAH^GAKESE.  Mn.  Si/n,  Manqane- 
sruH,  L.  A  hard,  brittle  metal,  discovered  by 
Gahn  in  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  of  com- 
merce. 

Prep,  Reduce  manganons  carbonate  to  fine 
powder,  make  it  into  n  paste  with  oil,  adding 
about  1-lOth  of  its  weight  of  calcined  borax, 
place  the  mixtare  in  a  Hessian  crucible  lined 
with  charcoal,  lute  on  the  cover,  and  expose  it 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forgo  for  2 
hours ;  when  cold,  break  the  crucible  and  pre- 
serve the  metallic  button  in  naphtha. 

Obs.  The  product  is  probably  a  carbide  of 
manganese,  just  as  steel  is  a  carbide  of  iron. 
DcvUle  has  lately  prepared  pure  manganese 
by  redncing  the  pure  oxicic  by  means  of  au 
insufficient  quantity  of  sugar  charcoal  in  a 
crucible  made  of  caustic  lime. 

Prop.  As  prepared  by  Deville,  metallic 
manganese  has  a  rtddish  lustre,  like  bismuth ; 
it  is  very  hard  and  brittle ;  when  powdered, 
it  decomposes  water,  even  at  the  lowest  tem- 
peratarc.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissoves  it 
with  great  energy,  evolving  hydrogen.  Sp. 
gr.  7*13.  In  an  oxidised  state  manganese  is 
abundant  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  traces 
of  it  have  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants 
and  in  mineral  waters. 

The  salts  of  manganese  may  be  easily  pre- 
pared in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  the 
•  precipitated  carbonate  in  the  acids.  Most  of 
them  are  soluble,  and  several  are  crystal- 
li  sable. 

Tests.  Manganons  salts  are  distinguished 
as  follows : — The  hydrates  of  potassium  and 
sodium  give  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  ex- 
cess, and  rapidly  turning  brown.  The  presence 
of  ammonium  salts  interferes  with  these  tests. 
Ammonia  gives  similar  results. 

Fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no 
precipitate  in  acid  solutions,  and  precipitates 
neutral  solutions  only  imperfectly;  but  in 
alkaline  solutions  it  gives  a  bright,  flesh- 
coloured,  insoluble  precipitate,  which  becomes 
dark  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  in  neutral  solutions,  also  yields 
a  similar  precipitate,  which  is  very  character- 
istic. A  compound  of  manganese  fused  with 
borax  in  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  gives 
a  bead,  which  appears  of  a  violet-red  colour 


whilst  hot,  and  upon  cooling  acquires  an  Ame« 
thystine  tint ;  this  colour  is  lost  by  f  orion  in 
the  inner  flame.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium,  in  the  oater 
flame,  it  yields  a  green  mass  whilst  hot,  which 
becomes  bluish  green  when  cold. 

ManganouB  Ace'tate.  Mn(C2H30«)n.  S^ 
Acetate  of  protoxide  ofmanganbss;  Mah- 
OANn  acetas,  L.  Prep,  1.  By  neutralisiiig 
concentrated  acetic  acid  with  manganons  car- 
bonato,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  tluit 
crystals  may  form. 

Prop.,  S^c.  The  crystals,  when  pure,  are  of 
a  pale  red  colour;  permanent  in  the  air; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  3|  parts  of  water, 
and  possess  an  astringent  and  metallic  taste. — 
Dose.  5  to  10  grs.,  as  an  alterative,  hasnmtimc, 
&c 

Manganons  Carlsonate.  ^InCOj.  iS^ii.  Cab- 

BONATE  OF  PBOTOXIDE  OF  MAKOANESB  ;   MaK- 

GANBSii  CABBONAS,  L.  Prep.  Roduce  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  of  commerce  to  fine 
powder,  and  after  washing  it  in  water  acida- 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  it  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
resulting  solution  to  dr^'uess ;  dissolve  the  re- 
sidue in  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  sufficient 
sodium  carbonate  to  precipitate  all  the  iron 
present ;  digest  the  mixed  precipitate  in  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid,  filter,  add  ammonium 
sulphide  until  it  begins  to  produce  a  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate,  then  filter,  and  add  sodium 
carbonate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls ;  lastly, 
well  wash  the  newly-formed  carbonate  in  water, 
and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  By  directly  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  washing 
and  drying  the  powder,  as  before. 

Prop.,  <^c.  A  pale  buff  or  cream -coloured 
powder;  insoluble  in  water;  freely  soluble  in 
acids ;  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  the  red  oxide.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  other  salts  of  manga- 
nese. 

Manganons  Chlo^'ride.    MnCU    Syn.  Pbo- 

TOCllLOBIDE  OF  MANGANESE,  MUBIATE  OP  M.  ; 

Manqanesii  chloeidum,  L.  Prep.  1.  By 
saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  manganous 
carbonate ;  the  solution  is  gently  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  when  crystals  may  be  obtained, 
or  it  is  at  once  evaporated  to  dryness;  in 
either  case  the  product  must  be  placed  in 
warm,  dry,  stoppered  bottles,  and  preserved 
from  the  air. 

2.  From  the  dark  brown  residual  liquid  of 
the  process  of  obtaining  clilorinc  from  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrocliloric  acid ; 
tliis  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then 
slowly  heated  to  dull  redness  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  with  constant  stirring,  and  kept  at  that 
temperature  for  a  short  time;  the  grayish- 
looking  powder  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
water,  and  the  solution  separated  from  the 
ferric  oxide  and  other  insoluble  matter  by 
filtration;  if  any  iron  still  remaini^  a  little 
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manganons  carbonate  is  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  filtered  solution 
is  then  treated  as  before.  This  is  the  least 
expensive  and  conyenient  source  of  this  salt. 

Prop,,  Sfc.  Rose-coloured  tabular  crystals ; 
iiiodorous;  very  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol;  very  deliquescent;  when  gradually 
heated  to  fusion,  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
expelled,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  slowly  suffers 
decomposition.  Astringent,  tonic,  hssmatinic, 
and  alterative. — Dose,  3  to  10  grs. ;  in  scor- 
butic, syphilitic,  and  certain  chronic  cutaneous 
affections ;  anaemia,  chlorosis,  &c. 

ManganooB  Hydrate.  Mn(H0)2.   Syn.  Hy- 

DBATBD  PBOTOXIDB    OP    MAlTQAinESE.      Prep, 

Formed  by  adding  potassium  hydrate  to  man- 
ganous  sulphate,  and  filtering  and  drying, 
the  precipitate  in  vacuo.  White  powder  ra- 
pidly  absorbing  oxygen  and  bunung  first  green 
and  then  brown  from  formation  of  higher 
oxides. 

Manganons  Todide.  Mnl^.  Syn,  Makga- 
Kssii  lODiDUM,  L.  Prep,  By  dissolving  the 
carbonate  in  hydriodic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  filtered  liquid  in  vacuo  or  out  of  contact 
with  air. — Dose,  1  to  3  grs.;  in  ansemia, 
chlorosis,  &c.,  occurring  in  scrofulous  subjects. 

Manganona  Oxide.  MnO.  Syn,  Pbotoxidb 
OP  iiANOAirssE.  Prep,  By  passing  a  current 
of  hydrogen  over  manganous  carbonate  heated 
to  whiteness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  Olive  green 
powder  rapidly  oxidizing  on  exposure  to  air, 
and  soluble  in  acids  forming  manganous 
salts. 

There  are  four  other  oxides  and  two  oxy- 
hydrates  that  may  be  treated  of  here,  but  of 
which  only  the  peroxyde  and  the  manganates 
and  permanganates  are  of  practical  import- 
ance. 

Manganons-manganic  Oxide.  Mn304,  or 
MnO,  Mn^Og.    Syn,   Red  oxide  op  HAifGA- 

XBSE,     PbOTOSBSQUIOXIDE     op      ICAKGANESE. 

Found  native  as  "  Uansmanitc."  It  is  pro- 
duced by  igniting  manganous  carbonate,  or 
manganic,  oxide,  or  manganic  peroxide.  Red- 
dish-brown, coloured  crystals  or  powder,  and 
communicates  an  amethyst  colour  to  glass  when 
fused  with  it. 

ManganouB-maaganic  Peroxide.  'ULnfij^ 
or  MnOj,  Mn^Os.  Syn,  Intebhediate 
OXIDE  OP  MANGANESE.  Found  native  as 
"  Varvicile,'*  as  a  black  hard  crystalline  mass. 
Decomposed  when  heated  into  a  lower  oxide 
and  oxygen. 

Manganous  Phosphate.  MnH.P04  -f  6Aq. 
Syn.  Phosphate  op  pbotoxide  op  manga- 
nese; Manganesii  fhosfhas,  L.  Prep,  By 
precipitating  a  solution  of  manganous  sul- 
phate with  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate. 
It  must  be  preserved  from  the  air. — Dose,  3 
to  12  grs.;  in  anemia,  rickets,  &c. 

Ma^anons  Snl'phate.    MnS04.    Syn.  Sul- 

PHATB  OF  pbotoxidb  OP  MANGANESE ;  MaN- 
eAVBSU  STTLPHASy  L.  Prep,  1.  By  dissolving 
maiigMioos  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
md  wwgml&a^  ihe  filtered  solution  so  that 


crystals  may  form,  or  at  once  gently  evapo- 
rating it  to  dryness.    Pure. 

2.  (Commercial.)  By  igniting  manganic 
peroxide  (pyrolusite)  mixed  with  about  1-lOth 
of  its  weight  of  powdered  coal  in  an  iron 
crucible  or  gas-retort,  and  digesting  the  resi- 
duum of  the  calcination  in  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  addition  after  a  time  of  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  solution  of  manganous  sulphate 
thus  obtained,  after  defecation,  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  heated  to  redness  as  before; 
the  mass,  after  ignition,  is  crushed  small,  and 
treated  with  water ;  the  solution  is  nearly 
pure,  the  whole  of  the  iron  having  been  re- 
duced into  the  state  of  insoluble  peroxide. 
Used  by  the  calico-printers.  Cloth  steeped  in 
the  solution,  and  arberwards  passed  through  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  is  dyed  of  a  per- 
manent brown. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  Pale  rose-coloured  crystals  of 
the  formulas  MnS04,  7Aq;  MnS04,  6Aq;  or 
MnS04,  4Aq,  according  to  the  method  of 
crystallizing,  furnishing  a  solution  of  a  rich 
amethystine  colour.  With  sulphate  of  potassa, 
it  forms  a  double  salt  ('  manganese  alum').— 
Dose.  As  an  alterative  and  tonic,  5  to  10  grs. ; 
as  a  cholagogue  cathartic,  1  to  2  drs.,  dissolved 
in  water,  either  alone  or  combined  with  infu- 
sion of  senna.  According  to  Ure,  its  action  is 
prompt  and  soon  over;  1  dr.  of  it  occasions, 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so,  one  or  more 
liquid  bilious  stools.  In  large  doses  it  occa- 
sions vomiting,  and  in  excessive  doses  it  de* 
stroys  life  by  its  caustic  action  on  the  stomach. 
(Dr.  0.  C.Mitscherlich.)  It  has  been  adminis* 
tered  with  manifest  advantage  in  torpor  of  the 
liver,  gout,  jaundice,  syphilis,  and  certain  skin 
diseases;  and,  combined  with  iron,  in  anaamia* 
chlorosis,  rickets,  &c. 

Manganous  Tar'trato.  UnQfifi^,  Syn. 
MANGANEsn  TABTBA8,  L.  Prep.  By  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  tertaric  acid  with  moist 
manganous  carbonate.  Alterative  and  tonic. 
— Dose,  4  to  12  grs. 

Manganic  Add.  H3Mn04.  This  acid  has 
not  yet  been  obteined  free,  but  some  of  ite 
salts  are  extensively  employed  as  disinfectants, 
as  "green  Condy*8  fluid,"  The  chief  com- 
pounds are  the  following : 

Manganate  of  Barium.  BaMn04.  Qreen 
insoluble  powder,  obteined  by  fusing  barium 
hydrate,  potassium  chlorate,  and  mang^ic 
peroxide  together,  and  washing  the  product. 

Manganate  of  Potassium.  K2Mn04.  Finely 
powdered  manganic  peroxide,  potassium  chlo- 
rate, and  potassium  hydrate,  made  into  a  thick 
paste  with  water,  and  heated  to  dull  redness. 
The  fused  product  is  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  crystallized  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo. 

Dark  green,  almost  black  crystels,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  excess,  or 
by  acids  into  manganic  peroxide,  and  potassium 
permanganate. 

Manganate  of  Sodium.  M.Mn04.  Prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixtnro  of 
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manganic  pcroude  and  sodium  bydrate  to  red- 
ness in  a  current  of  air.     Used  in  strong  solu- 
tion   as    a    disinfectant    under  the  name  of 
•*  Condy's  green  fluid." 
Manganic  Hydrate.    Mn3(H0)e.    iS^ii.  Ht- 

DRATBD        8E8QUIOXIDE        OV        ICANOAKISB. 

Found  native  as  "manganite,"  in  reddish- 
brown  crystals.  Prep*  By  passing  a  current 
of  air  through  recently  precipitated  and  moist 
manganous  bydrate.  Soft  du-k  brown  powder 
converted  into  the  oxide  by  heat. 

Manganic  Oxide.  Mn^O,.  8yn,  SiSQxn- 
OXIDB  OF  MANGANE8B.  Fouud  native  as  **  Brau- 
mite/'  and  readily  formed  by  exposing  man- 
ganous hydrate  to  the  action  of  air,  and  drying, 
or  by  gently  igniting  the  peroxide  brown  or 
black  powder  decomposed  by  heat. 

Mai^fanic  Peroxide.     MnO,.     Sifn.   Pxb- 

XANOANIC  OXn>X,  BiKOXIDE  OF  KANaANXSE, 

Peboxidb  of  hahganesb.  Black  ozidb  of 

ICAirOAKBSE,  OXIDB  OF  HAKGAinESE,  MaIT- 
OAKBSn    OXIDUM    NIOBUM  (B.  P.),    MaITGA- 

KEsii    BnroxYDTJX    (Ph.   L.),    Makganese 

OXTDTJX  (Ph.  E.). 

It  is  the  only  oxide  of  manganese  that  is 
directly  employed  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  very 
plentif\il  mineral  production,  and  is  found  in 
neat  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
£ngland.  The  manganese  of  the  shop  is  prc- 
parod  by  washing,  to  remove  the  earthy  matter 
and  grinding  in  mills.  The  blackest  samples 
are  esteemed  the  best.  It  is  cliiefly  used  to 
supply  oxygen  gas,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  chlorine ;  in  dyeing  and  to  form  the 
nUts  of  manganese.  It  has  been  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine,  chiefly  externally,  in  itch 
and  porrigo,  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard. 
It.  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  £ri- 
geler  in  scrofula.  Others  have  employed  it  as 
an  alterative  and  tonic  with  variable  success. 
When  slowly  introduced  into  the  system  during 
a  lengthened  period,  it  is  said  to  produce  para- 
lysis of  the  motor  nerves.  (Dr.  Coupar.) — Dose. 
3  to  12  grs.,  or  more,  thrice  daily,  made  into 
pills. 

P«r.  Native  binoxide  of  manganese  (py- 
rolusite)  is  usually  contaminated  with  variable 
proportions  of  argillaceous  matter,  calcium 
carbonate,  ferric  oxide,  silica,  and  barium 
sulphate,  all  of  which  lower  its  value  as  a 
source  of  oxygen,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
chlorine.  The  richness  of  this  ore  can,  there- 
fore, be  only  determined  by  an  assay  for  its 
principal  ingredient. 

Assay,  There  are  several  methods  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  among  which  the  following 
recommend  themselves  as  being  the  most  ac- 
curate and  convenient. 

1.  A  portion  of  the  mineral  being  reduced  to 
Very  fine  powder,  50  grs.  of  it  are  put  into 
the  little  apparatus  employed  for  the  analysis 
of  carbonates  described  at  page  296,  together 
with  about  1  fl.  oz.  of  cold  water,  and  100  grs. 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  contained 
in  the  Uttic  tube  (6) ;  50  grs.  of  aystallized 
oxalic  acid  arc  then  added,  the  cork  carrying 


the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  fitted  in,  and  the 
whole  quickly  and  accurately  weigbfed  or  coun- 
terpoised; the  apparatus  is  next  inclined  to 
that  the  acid  contained  in  the  small  tabe  irn^ 
be  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  ilaik, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  ing^redients  is  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat; 
the  disengaged  dilorine  resulting  from,  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric  wcA 
and  the  manganic  peroxide  converts  the 
oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  wbieh  is 
dried  in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube  before  it  escapes  into  the  air. 
As  soon  as  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  the 
residual  gas  has  been  driven  off  by  a  momentair 
ebullition,  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool 
when  it  is  again  carefbUy  and  accnratdj 
weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  in  grains,  tf 
doubled,  at  once  indicates  the  per-centageridi- 
ness  of  the  mineral  examined  in  manganic 
peroxide ;  or,  more  correctly,  every  grain  of 
carbonic  anhydride  'evolved  represents  1*983 
g^.  of  the  peroxide. 

2.  (Fresenius  and  Will.)     The   apparatus 
employed  is  the  '  alkalimeter '  figured  at  page 
24.    The  operation  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
for  the  assay  of  alkalies,  and  is  a  modiflci^km 
of  the  oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  test  for 
manganese,  originally  devised  by  M.  Berthier. 
The   standard  weight  of  manganic  peroxide 
recommended  to  be  taken  by  Fresenius    and 
Will  is  2*91  grammes,  along  with   6'5  to  7 
grammes  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate.     The 
process,  with  quantities  altered  to  adapt  it  for 
employment  in  the  laboratories  of  these  coun- 
tries, is  as  follows: — Manganic  peroxide   (in 
very  fine  powder),  50  gr. ;   neutral  potassium 
oxalate  (in  powder),  120  grs. ;  these  are  put 
into  the  flask  A  (sec  cngr.,  p.  24),  along  with 
suflicient  water  to  about  l-4th  fill  it;  the  flask 
A  and  B  (the  latter  containing  the  sulphuric 
acid)  ore  then  corked  air-tight,  and  thus  con- 
nected in  one  apparatus,  the  whole  is  accu- 
rately weighed.    The  opening  of  the  tdbe  h 
being  closed  by  a  small  lump  of  wax,  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  is  sucked  over  from  the  flask  B 
into  the  flask  A ;  the  disengagement  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  manganese  immediately   com- 
mences, and   this  reacting  upon    the    oxalic 
acid  present,  converts  it  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride gas»  which  passing  through  the  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask  B,  which  robs 
it  of  moisture,  finally  escapes  from  the  appa- 
ratus through  the  tube  d.    As  soon  as  the 
disengagement  of  carbonic   acid  ceases,  the 
operator  sucks  over  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  is  repeated  at  short  intervalsi 
until  bubbles  of  gas  are  no  longer  disengag^. 
The  little  wax  stopper  is  now  removed,  and 
suction  is  applied  at  h  until  all  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  by  common 
air.    When  the  whole  has  become  cold,  it  is 
again  weighed.    The  loss  of  weight,  doubled, 
indicates  the  amount  of  pure  manganic  per- 
oxide, in  the  sample,  as  before. 

8*  (Otto.)  60  grs.  of  the  sample  reduced  to 
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very  fine  powder,  are  mixed  in  a  glass  flask, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  li  fl.  oz.,  dUuted  with 
i  oz.  of  cold  water,  and  jMrtions  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  from  a  weighed  sample,  immediately 
added ;  at  first  in  excess,  and  afterwards,  in 
smaller  doses,  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  give  a 
blue  precipitate  with  red  prussiate  of  potash, 
or  to  evolve  the  odour  of  chlorine;  heat  being 
employed  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The 
quantily  of  ferrous  sulphate  consumed  is  now 
ascertained  by  again  weighing  the  sample.  If 
the  peroxide  examined  was  pure,  the  loss  of 
weight  will  be  817  grs. ;  but  if  otherwise,  the 
pcr-centage  of  the  pure  peroxide  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  rule  of  three.  Thus  :  suppose  only 
298  grs.  of  the  sulphate  were  consumed,  then 

317  :  100  :  :  298  :  94» 
and  the  richness  of  the  sample  would  be  94}-. 
The  per>centage  value  of  the  oxide  for  evolving 
chlorine  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  the  consumed  ferrous  sulphate  by 
'2588,  which,  in  the  above  case,  would  give 
76}  of  chlorine.  For  this  purpose  as  well  as 
for  chloromctry,  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  best 
prepared  by  precipitating  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution  with  alcohol,  and  drying  it  out  of  con- 
tact with  air  until  it  loses  its  alcoholic  odour. 

Obs,  Before  applying  the  above  processes, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  ascertain 
whether  the  peroxide  examined  contains  any 
carbonates,  as  the  presence  of  these  would 
vitiate  the  results.  This  is  readily  determined 
by  treating  it  with  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid : — 
if  effervescence  ensues,  one  or  more  carbonates 
are  present,  and  the  sample,  after  being 
weighed,  must  be  digested  for  some  time  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  carefully 
collected  on  a  filter,  washctl,  and  dried.  It 
may  then  be  assayed  as  before.  The  loss  of 
weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  carbonates 
present,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  technical 
parposes.  The  determination  of  this  point  is 
the  n^orc  important,  as  these  contaminations 
not  merely  lessen  the  richness  of  the  mineral 
in  pure  manganic  peroxide,  but  also  cause 
a  considerable  waste  of  acid  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine. 

Permanganic  Acid.  HMnO^.  Obtained  by 
distilling  cautiously  potassium  permanganate 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Dark  violet — black  liquid, 
green  by  reflected  light,  and  rapidly  absorb- 
ing water  forming  a  violet  solution.  Oxidises 
organic  matter  with  explosive  violence. 

Permanganate  of  Barium.  Ba(Mn04)3.  Black 
soluble  prisms,  formed  by  decomposing  silver 
permang^anate  by  means  of  barium  chloride, 
and  cautiously  evaporating. 

Permanganate  of  Potassium.  HMn04.  Prep, 
Potassium  chlorate,  or  nitrate,  and  potassium 
hydrate  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and 
manganic  peroxide  added;  the  mass  is  dried 
and  heated  to  redness.  The  residue  is  boiled 
with  water,  filled  through  asbestos,  and  eva- 
pofated  down  and  recrystallized. 

Bark  porpifl^  red,  idmost  black  anhydrous 
long  priimsi  readily  soluble  in  16  pints  of 


water.    Decomposed  in  presence  of  acids  by 
most  organic  matter. 

Permanganate  of  Silver.  AgMn04.  Prep. 
Precipitate  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate.  Small  black  prisms, 
soluble  in  100  parts  of  water,  with  a  purple 
colour. 

Permanganate  of  Sodium.  NaMn04.  Obtained 
as  a  dark  purple  liquid  by  passing  a  current  of 
carbonic  anhydride  through  sodium  manga- 
nate.  Condy  red  fluid  is  chiefly  a  sodium 
permanganate  dissolved  in  water. 

HAHQE.  An  eruptive  disease,  correspond- 
ing to  the  itch  in  man,  resulting  from  the 
burrowing  into  the  skin  of  minute  animalcules 
(mites  or  acari),  and  common  to  several  do- 
mestic animals,  more  especially  the  dog  and 
horse.  Like  the  itch,  it  is  contagious.  The 
causes  are  conflnement,  dirt,  and  bad  living. 
The  treatment  should  consist  in  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  cause,  the  frequent  use  of  soft 
soap  and  water,  followed  by  frictions  with  sul- 
phur ointment  or  by  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  the  adnunistration  of  purgatives,  and  a 
change  to  a  restorative  diet.  Dun  states, 
that  in  India  a  very  eflicient  remedy  for  mange 
is  employed  by  the  native  farriers,  which  con- 
sists of  castor  oil  seeds  well  bruised,  steeped 
for  twelve  hours  in  sour  milk,  and  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  previously  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
soap  and  water.  "The  itchiness  disappears 
almost  immediately,  and  the  acari  are  speedily 
destroyed."  A  dressing  consisting  of  1  oz.  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (Burnett's  disinfectant  fluid) 
and  1  quart  of  water  may  also  be  applied  with 
advantage. 

HAH^GEL  WUB'ZEL.  8yn.  Mavoold- 
wiJBZEi^  Htbbid  best,  Root  of  boabcitt. 
The  Beta  vulgaris,  var.  campeitris,  a  variety 
of  the  common  beet.  The  root  abounds  in 
sug^r,  and  has  been  used  in  Germany  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  these 
countries  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  as  food  for 
cattle.  The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  spinach. 
The  per-centage  composition  of  mangold  wnr- 
zel  is  as  follows : — ^Flesh-formers  (albuminoid 
bodies),  1*54;  heat  and  fat-formers  (sugar, 
&c.),  8-60;  indigestible  fibre,  1*12;  ash,  0*96; 
87-78. 

MAKHEIU  OOLD.  A  gold-coloured  brass. 
See  Gold  (Dutch). 

MAK'NA.  Syn.  Maitka  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.),  L.  A  concrete  exudation  from  the  stem 
of  Fraxinus  ormtu  and  F,  rotundifolia,  ob- 
tained by  incision.  (B.  P.)  "  The  juico 
flowing  from  the  incised  bark  "  of  "  Frtufinue 
rotundifolia  and  F,  omue,  hardened  by  the 
air."  (Ph.  L.)  Tha  flnest  variety  of  this 
drug  is  known  as  flake  manna,  and  occurs  in 
pieces  varying  from  1  to  6  inches  long,  1  or  8 
inches  wide,  and  i  to  1  inch  thick.  It  has  a 
yellowish-white  or  cream  colour;  an  odour 
somewhat  resembling  honey,  but  less  pleasant; 
a  sweet,  mawkish  taste ;  and  is  light,  porous, 
and  friable*    It  is  laxative  iiv  doMa  ^  V\a^ 
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Kaima,  Faetitioni^  made  of  a  mixfuro  of 
gugar,  starch,  and  honey,  with  a  very  small 

aaanlity  of  scammony  to  give  it  odoar  and 
avoor,  and  to  render  it  purgative,  has  heen 
lately  veiy  extensively  offered  in  trade,  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale. 

HAH'KACBOUP.  A  granular  preparation 
of  wheat  deprived  of  hran,  used  as  an  article 
of  food  for  children  and  invalids.    (Brande.) 

KAH'iriTE.  CgH^Oj.  Syn,  Maxka  suoah, 
MusHBOOM  8.;  Mak^tita,  L.  A  swuet,  crys- 
tallizahle  substance,  found  in  manna  and  in 
several  other  vegetable  productions.  It  has 
been  formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  upon  an  alkaline  solution  of  cane 
sugar. 

Frep,  1.  Digest  manna  in  boiling  rectified 
spirit,  and  filter  or  decant  the  solution  whilst 
hot;  the  mannitc  crystallizes  as  the  liquid 
cools  in  tufts  of  slender,  colourless  needles. 

2.  (Ruspini.)  Manna,  6  lbs. ;  cold  water  (in 
which  the  white  of  an  egg  has  been  beaten), 
8  lbs. ;  mix,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strain 
the  syrup  through  linen  whilst  hot;  the  strained 
liquid  will  form  a  semi-crystalline  mass  on 
cooling ;  submit  this  to  strong  pressure  in  a 
cloth,  mix  the  cake  with  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  again  press  it;  dissolve  the 
cake  thus  obtained  in  boiling  water,  add  a  little 
animal  charcoal,  and  filter  the  mixture  into  a 
porcelain  dish  set  over  the  fire  ;  lastly,  evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  the  syrup 
aside  to  crystalliise.  Large  quadrangular 
prisms ;  perfectly  white  and  transparent. 

JProp;  S(c,  Mannite  has  a  powerfully  sweet 
and  agreeable  taste;  dissolves  in  5  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  about  half  that  quantity  of 
boiling  water;  freely  soluble  in  hot,  and 
slightly  so  in  cold  alcohol ;  fuses  by  heat  with- 
out loss  of  weight;  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
combines  to  form  a  new  acid-compound.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  true  sugars  by  its 
aqueous  solution  not  being  susceptible  of  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  not  possessing  the 
property  of  rotary  polarization.  When  pure, 
it  is  perfectly  destitute  of  purgative  proper- 
ties. It  is  now  extensively  imported  from 
Italy,  and  is  chiefiy  used  to  cover  the  taste  of 
nauseous  medicines,  and  as  a  sweetmeat. 

MAKUBES^  Substances  added  to  soils  to 
increase  their  fertility.  The  food  of  vegetables, 
as  far  as  their  organic  structure  is  concerned, 
consists  entirely  of  inorganic  compounds ;  and 
no  organized  body  can  serve  for  the  nutrition 
of  vegetables  until  it  has  been,  by  the  process 
of  decay,  resolved  into  certain  inorganic  sub- 
stances. These  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  which  are  well  known  to  be  the 
final  products  of  putrefaction.  But  even 
when  these  are  applied  to  vegetables,  their 
g^wth  will  not  proceed  imless  certain  mineral 
substances  are  likewise  furnished  in  small 
quantities,  either  by  the  soil  or  the  water  used 
t<>  moisten  it.  Almost  every  plant,  when 
burned,  leaves  ashes,  which  commonly  contain 
tilica,  potassa,  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  often, 


also,  magnesia,  soda,  stilphatei,  ftnd  oxide  oC 
iron.  These  mineral  bodies  appear  to  bo  ea- 
sential  to  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  tis* 
sues;  so  that  plants  will  not  grow  in  fotla 
destitute  of  them,  however  abnndaiitlj  mp* 
plied  with  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water. 
The  carbon  of  plants  is  wholly  derived  fttmi 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  either  abaorbed  fronr 
the  atmosphere,  and  fVom  rain  water,  bj  tiw 
leaves,  or  Aromthe  moistnre  and  air  in  theaoi], 
by  the  roots.  Its  carbon  is  retained  and  an- 
milated  with  the  body  of  the  plant,  while  ito 
oxygen  is  given  out  in  the  gaseooa  form  ;  flua 
decomposition  being  always  effected  under  the 
influence  of  light  at  ordinary  temperatnret. 
The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  vegetaUesy 
which,  when  combined  witii  carbon,  oonstitate 
the  ligneous,  starchy,  g^ummy,  sacchariae^ 
oily,  and  resinous  matters  of  plants,  are  de- 
rived from  water  chiefiy  abeorbed  by  the 
roots  from  the  soil,  llie  nitrogen  of  vege- 
tables  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  exclnsiTelya 
from  ammonia,  which  is  supplied  to  them  in 
rain,  and  in  manures,  and  which  remaini  in 
the  soil  till  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

According  to  the  celebrated  *  mineral 
theory '  of  agriculture,  advanced  by  Lielng, 
a  soil  is  fertile  or  barren  for  any  given  plant 
according  as  it  contains  those  mineral  sub- 
stances that  enter  into  its  composition.  Thus, 
'*  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw  contain  much  rilica 
and  potassa,  whilst  the  ashes  of  the  seeds  con* 
tain  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Hence,  if  a  adl 
is  deficient  in  any  one  of  these,  it  will  not 
yield  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  g^ood  crop 
of  wheat  will  exhaust  the  soil  of  these  snV 
stances,  and  it  will  not  yield  a  second  crop 
till  they  have  been  restored,  either  by  roanore 
or  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  weather  in 
disintegrating  the  subsoil.  Hence  the  benefit 
derived  from  fallows  and  from  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

•*  When,  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  any 
one  mineral  ingredient,  or  of  ammonia,  a 
large  crop  has  been  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  in<Uvi« 
dual  manure  next  year  will  produce  the  same 
effect.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nn- 
usual  crop  has  exhausted  the  soil  probably  of 
all  the  other  mineral  ingredients,  and  that  they 
also  must  be  restored  before  a  second  crop  can 
be  obtained. 

"  The  salt  most  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  potato  is  the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia;  that  chiefly  required  for  hay 
is  phosphate  of  lime;  while  for  almost  all 
plants  potassa  and  ammonia  are  highly  bene« 
ficial." 

From  these  principles  we  '*may  deduce  a 
few  valuable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture.  First,  by  flTumini^g 
the  ashes  of  a  thriving  plant,  we  discover  the 
mineral  ingredients  which  must  exist  in  a  sen! 
to  render  it  fertile  for  that  plant.  Secondly, 
by  examining  a  soil,  we  can  say  at  once  whether 
it  is  fertile  in  regard  to  any  plants  the  ashes 
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of  which  have  been  examined.  Thirdly,  when 
we  know  the  defects  of  a  soil,  the  deficient 
matters  may  be  easily  obtained  and  added 
to  it,  unmixed  with  such  as  are  not  required. 
Fourthly,  the  straw,  leaves,  &c.,  of  any  plant, 
are  the  best  manure  for  that  plant,  since  every 
vegetable  extracts  from  the  soil  such  matters 
alone  as  are  essential  to  it.  This  important 
principle  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  success 
attending  the  use  of  wheat-straw,  or  its  ashes, 
as  manure  for  wheat,  and  of  the  chippings  of 
the  vines  as  a  manure  for  the  vineyard.  When 
these  are  used  (in  the  proper  quantity), 
no  other  manure  is  required.  Fifthly,  in  the 
rotation  of  crops,  those  should  be  made  to 
follow  which  require  different  materials;  or 
a  crop  which  extracts  little  or  no  mineral 
matter,  such  as  peas,  should  come  after  oue 
which  exhausts  the  soil  of  its  phosphates  aud 
potassa."    (Liebig.) 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert have  forced  upon  them  opinions  differing 
from  those  of  Baron  Liebig  on  some  important 
points  in  relation  to  his  '  mineral  theory,'  which 
endeavours  to  prove  that  "  the  crops  on  a  field 
diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances conveyed  to  it  in  manure."  The  results 
obtained  by  the  English  investigators  appear 
to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  crops 
by  using  mineral  manures  alone,  and  that 
nitrogenousmanures  (farm-yard  manure,  guano, 
ammoniacal  salts,  &c.)  are  fertilizing  agents  of 
the  highest  order. 

Of  the  chemical  manures  now  so  much  used, 
bone-dust  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  as 
it  supplies  the  phosphates  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  successive  crops  of  grass  and  com, 
the  whole  of  the  bones  of  the  cattle  fed  on 
these  crops  having  been  derived  from  the  soil ; 
its  gelatin  also  yields  ammonia  by  putrefaction. 
Quano  acts  as  a  source  of  ammonia,  containing 
much  oxalate  and  urate  of  ammonia,  with  some 
phosphates.  Nightsoil  and  urine,  especially 
the  latter,  are  most  valuable  for  the  ammonia 
they  yield,  as  well  as  for  phosphates  and 
potassa ;  but  are  very  much  neglected  in  this 
country,  although  their  importance  is  fully 
appreciated  in  Belgium,  France,  and  China. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  valued  as  a  source  of  ni- 
trogen. 

All  organic  substances  may  be  employed  as 
manures ;  preference  being,  however,  given  te 
those  abounding  in  nitrogen,  and  which  readily 
decay  when  mixed  with  the  soil. 

The  analysis  of  manures,  soils,  and  the  ashes 
of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  ascerteining  their 
composition  and  comparative  value,  is  not 
easily  performed  by  inexperienced  parties ;  but 
a  rough  approximation  to  their  contents,  suffi- 
dently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  may 
be  generaUy  made  by  such  persons  with  proper 
eaxe  and  attention.  See  Aobicifltubb,  Bonjs- 
jnm,  QuAvo,  Ac. 

Mnaumf  IrtiiidaL  Various  formulse  be- 
longing to  this  head  will  be  found  dispersed. 


under  their  respective  names,  throughout  this 
work.    The  following  are  additional  ones : — 

1.  (Anderson.)  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  com- 
mon nit,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each,  10  parts ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  15  parts ;  gypsum  and 
sulphate  of  potassa,  of  each,  17  parts;  salt- 
petre, 20  parts ;  crude  Epsom  salt^  25  parte  ; 
sulphate  of  soda,  33  parte.    For  clover. 

2.  (Huxteblc.)  Crude  potash,  28  lbs.;  com- 
mon salt,  1  cwt. ;  bone-dust  and  gypsum,  of 
each,  2  cwt.;  wood-ashes,  15  budiels.  For 
either  com,  turnips,  or  grass. 

8.  (Johnstone.)  Sulphate  of  soda  (dry)» 
11  lbs.;  wood-ashes,  28  lbs.;  common  salt, 
f  cwt. ;  crude  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt. ; 
bone-dust,  7  bushels.  As  a  substitute  for 
g^iano. 

4.  (Lawes*    'Superphosphate.')      See   Co- 

PROLITB. 

5.  (Fertilizings  powder.)  A  mixture  of 
very  fine  bone-dust,  18  parte ;  calcined  gypsum 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  each,  1  part.  The 
seed  is  ordered  to  be  steeped  in  the  'drain- 
ings*  from  a  dunghill,  and  titer  being  drained, 
but  whilst  still  wet,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powder,  and  then  dried.  See  Flowxbs,  Limb 
(Superphosphate),  &c. 

MAPS.  These,  as  well  as  architect's  and  en- 
gineer's designs,  plans,  sections,  drawings,  &c., 
may  be  tinted  with  any  of  the  simple  liquid 
colours  mentioned  under  'telvet  colovss,' 
preference  being  given  to  the  most  transparent 
ones,  which  will  not  obscure  the  lines  beneath 
them.  To  prevent  the  colours  from  sinking 
and  spreading,  which  they  usually  do  on  com- 
mon paper,  the  latter  should  be  wetted  2  or  3 
times  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  alum  water  (3 
or  4  oz.  to  the  pint),  or  with  a  solution  of 
white  size,  observing  to  dry  it  carefully  after 
each  coat.  This  tends  to  g^ve  lustre  and 
beauty  to  the  colours.  The  colours  for  this 
purpose  should  also  be  thickened  with  a  little 
gum  water.  Before  varnishing  maps  after 
colouring  them,  2  or  3  coate  of  clean  size  should 
be  applied  with  a  soft  brush — the  first  one  to 
the  back.  

MASASCHI'KO  (-ke'-no).  Sjfn,  Mababquin, 
Fr.  A  delicate  liqueur  spirit  distilled  from  a 
peculiar  cherry  growing  in  Dalmatia,  and  after- 
wards sweetened  with  sugar.  The  best  is 
from  Zara,  and  is  obtained  from  the  marasca 
cherry  only.  An  inferior  quality  is  distilled 
from  a  mixture  of  cherries  and  the  juice  of 
liquorice  root. 

MAB'BLE.  Syn,  Lihsstone,  Habd  cab- 
BONATB  OP  Limb  ;  Mabmob,  Calcis  cabbonas 
DUBUS,  M.  album  (B.  p..  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
Marbles  are  merely  purer  and  more  compact 
varieties  of  limestone,  which  admit  of  being 
sawn  into  slabs,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  White  marble  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  carbonic  acid  and  some  of  the 
salte  of  lime.  It  contains  about  65}  of  lime. 
Sp.  gr.  2-70  to  2-85.  The  teste  of  ite  purity 
are  the  same  as  those  already  noticed  under 
Chai«, 
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MARBLING. 


Harblo  is  best  cleaned  with  a  little  soap-and- 
water,  to  which  some  ox-gall  may  be  added. 
Adds  should  be  avoided.  Oil  and  grease  may 
be  generally  removed  by  spreading  a  paste 
made  of  soft  soap,  canstic  potash  lye,  and 
fuller's  earth,  over  the  part,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  for  a  few  days ;  after  which  it 
must  be  washed  off  with  clean  water.  Or, 
cqoal  parts  of  American  potash  (crude  car- 
bonate of  potash)  and  whiting  are  made  into  a 
moderately  stiff  paste  with  a  sufficiency  of 
boiling  water,  and  applied  to  the  marble  with 
a  brush.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the 
paste  is  removed  and  the  marble  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  Any  defect  of  polish  may  be 
Drought  up  with  tripoli,  followed  by  putty 
powder,  both  being  used  along  with  water. 

Marble  is  mendeid  with  one  or  other  of  the 
compounds  noticed  under  Cxmekts. 

Marble  may  be  stained  or  dyed  of  various 
colours  by  applying  coloured  solutions  or  tinc- 
tures to  the  stone  made  sufficiently  hot  to 
make  the  liquid  just  simmer  on  the  surface. 
The  following  are  the  substances  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose : — 

Blue.  Tincture  or  solution  of  litmus,  or 
on  alkaline  solution  of  indigo. 

BsowK.    Uncture  of  logpvood. 

Cbdcson.  a  solution  of  alkanct  root  in  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Flesh  coloub.  Wax  tinged  with  alkanet 
root,  and  applied  to  the  marble  hot  enough  to 
melt  it  freely. 

Gold  coloub.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
white  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  and  verdigris, 
each  in  fine  x>owder,  and  carefully  applied. 

Gbebn.  An  alkaline  solution  or  tincture 
of  sap  green,  or  wax  strongly  coloured  with 
verdigris;  or  the  stone  is  first  stained  blue, 
and  then  the  materials  for  yellow  stain  arc 
opplied. 

Ked.  Tincture  of  dragon's  blood,  alkanct 
root,  or  cochineal. 

Yellow.  Tincture  of  gamboge,  turmeric, 
or  saffron;  or  wax  coloured  with  annotta. 
Success  in  the  application  of  these  colours 
requires  considerable  experience.  By  theur 
skilfxil  use,  however,  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
both  of  colour  and  grain,  may  be  produced. 

XAB'BLING  (of  Books,  &€.).  The  edges  and 
covers  of  books  are  'marbled'  by  laying  the 
colour  on  them  with  a  brush,  or  by  means  of 
a  wooden  trough  containing  mucilage,  as  fol- 
lows:— Provide  a  wooden  trough,  2  inches 
deep,  6  inches  wide,  and  the  lengSi  of  a  super- 
royal  sheet ;  boil  in  a  brass  or  copper  pan  any 
quantity  of  linseed  and  water  until  a  thick 
mucilage  is  formed;  strain  this  into  the  trough, 
and  let  it  cool ;  then  grind  on  a  marble  slab 
any  of  the  following  colours  in  table  beer. 
For — blue,  Prussian  blue  or  indigo; — ^rod, 
rose-pink,  vermilion,  or  drop  lake; — ^j'cllow, 
king^s  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  &c. ; — ^white,  flake 
white; — black,  ivory  black,  or  burnt  lamp- 
black;— brown  umber,  burnt  u.,  terra  di 
nenna,  burnt  s. ;  black,  mixed  with  yellow  or 


red,  also  makes  brown ;— green,  Une  and  jelknr 
mixed; — ^purple,  red  and  bine  mixed.  For 
each  colour  provide  two  cnpa — one  for  the 
ground  colours,  the  other  to  mix  them  with 
the  ox-gall,  which  must  be  used  to  thin  them 
at  discretion.  If  too  much  gall  ia  used,  ths 
colours  spread ;  when  they  keep  tbcir  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  trough,  on  being  moved 
with  a  quill,  they  are  fit  for  use.  All  things 
being  in  readiness,  the  prepared  coloon  are 
successively  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucilage  in  the  trough  with  a  brush*  and  are 
waved  or  drawn  about  with  a  quill  or  a  stick, 
according  to  taste.  When  the  design  ia  thus 
formed,  the  book,  tied  tightly  between  catting 
boards  of  the  same  size,  is  lightly  pressed  with 
its  edge  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  pattenw 
and  tlien  withdrawn  and  dried.  The  oorers 
may  be  marbled  in  the  same  way,  only  the 
liquid  colours  must  be  allowed  to  ran  orer 
them.  The  film  of  colour  in  the  troog'li  may 
be  as  thin  as  possible;  and  if  any  renuuns 
after  the  marbling,  it  may  be  taken  off  by 
applying  paper  to  it  before  yon  prepare  for 
marbling  again.    This  process  has  been  eaUed 

FbENCH  llABBLIKG. 

To  diversify  the  effect,  a  little  sweet  oil  is 
often  mixed  with  the  colours  before  sprinkling 
them  on,  by  which  means  a  light  halo  or  circle 
appears  round  each  sjwt.      In  like  manner, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  sprinkled  on  the  surface 
of  the    trough,    produces  white   spots.      By 
staining  the  covers  with  any  of  the  liquid  dyes, 
and  then  dropping  on  them,  or  running  over 
them,  drops  of  the  ordinary  liquid  mordants,  a 
very  pleasing  effect  may  be  produced.     Vinegar 
black,  or  a  solution  of   green  copperas,  thus 
applied  to  common  leather,  produces   black 
spots  or  streaks,  and  gives  a  similar  effect  with 
most  of  the  light  dyes.    A  solution  of  alom  or 
of  tin  in  like  manner  produces  bright  spots  or 
streaks,  and  soda  or  potash  water  dark  ones. 
This  style  has  been  called  Egyptian  ma-put.^, 
— Soap  habblino  is  done  by  throwing  on  the 
colours,  ground  with  a  little  white  soap  to  a 
proper  consistence,  by  moans  of  a  brush.     It 
is  much  used  for  book-edges,  stationery,  sheets 
of   paper,  ladies'  fancy  work,   &c, — Thbbad 
mabble  is  given  by  first  covering  the  edge 
uniformly  of  one  colour,  then  laying  pieces  of 
thick  thread  irregularly  on  different  parts  of 
it,  and  giving  it  a  fine  dark  sprinkle.     When 
well  managed,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. — 
Bice  mabble  is  given  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
last  by  using  rice. — ^Tbeb  mabble  is  done  on 
leather  book-covers,  &c.,  by  bending  the  board 
a  little  in  the  centre,  and  running  the  marbling 
liquid  over  it  in  the  form  of  vegetation.     Tlie 
knots  are  given  by  rubbing  the  end  of  a  candle 
on  those  parts  of  the  cover. — Wax  mabblb  is 
given  in  a  similar  way  to  thread  marble,  bat 
using  melted  wax,  which  is  removed  after  the 
book  is   sprinkled   and  dried  ;    or  a  sponge 
charged  with  blue,  green,  or  red,  may  be  passed 
over.    This,  also,  is.much  used  for  stationery 
work,  especially  for  folioa  and  quartoa.    The 
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'  vinegar  black '  of  the  bookbinders  is  merely  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  made  by  steeping  a 
few  msty  nails  or  some  iron  filings  in  vinegar. 
All  the  ordinary  liquid  colours  that  do  not 
contain  strong  acids  or  alkalies  may  be  used 
cither  alone  or  thickened  with  a  little  gum, 
for  marbling  or  sprinkling  books. 

SPBUTELiira  is  peiformedby  simply  dipping 
a  stiff-haired  painter's  brush  into  the  oolour, 
and  suddenly  striking  it  against  a  small  stick 
held  in  the  left  hand  over  the  work.  By  this 
means  the  colour  is  evenly  scattered  without 
producing  *  blurs  *  or  '  Wots.' 

Papeb,  PABTfiBOABD,  &c.,  iu  shects,  are 
marbled  and  sprinkled  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  above  described,  but  in  this  case  the  g^um 
trough  must,  of  course,  be  longer. 

MAKQABIC  ACID.  This  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids,  produced  by  decomposing  the  alkaline 
soaps  of  solid  fats  with  an  acid,  but  it  is  now 
given  to  a  fatty  acid  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained artificially. 

MAB'GASnr.  Stfn.  Mabgasate  op  glyob- 
BTLE.  A  constituent  formerly  supposed  to 
exist  in  solid  fats,  but  now  regf^ed  as  a  mix- 
ture of  stearin  and  palmitin. 

MASUnS'ACID.  See  Htdbooelobic  Aon>. 

MABL.  A  natural  mixture  of  clay  and 
chalk,  with  sand.  It  is  characterised  by  effer- 
vescing with  acids.  According  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  other  of  its  component 
parts,  it  is  called  argillaceous,  calcareous,  or 
sandy  marL  It  is  very  generally  employed  as 
a  manure  for  sandy  soils,  more  particularly  in 
Norfolk.    See  Soils. 

MAB'KALADE.  Originally,  a  conserve  made 
of  quinces  and  sugar ;  now  commonly  applied 
to  the  conserves  of  other  fruit,  more  especially 
to  those  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

JPrep.  Marmalades  are  made  either  by 
pounding  the  pulped  fruit  in  a  mortar  with 
an  equal  or  a  rather  larger  quantity  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar,  or  by  mixing  them  to- 
gether by  heat,  passing  them  through  a  hair 
sieve  whilst  hot,  and  then  putting  them  into 
pots  or  glasses.  The  fruit-pulps  are  obtained 
by  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a  fine  hair  sieve, 
either  at  once  or  after  it  has  been  softened  by 
simmering  it  for  a  short  time  along  with  a 
little  water.  When  heat  is  employed  in  mixing 
the  ingredients,  the  evaporation  should  be 
continued  until  the  marmalade  'jellies'  on 
cooling.  See  Consebvbs,  Confections,  Elec- 
TUABiES,  Jams,  Jellies,  and  behw. 

llarmalade,  Apricot.  From  equal  parts  of 
pulp  and  sugar. 

Harmalade,  Mixed.  From  plums,  pears,  and 
apples,  variously  flavoured  to  palate. 

Harmalade,  Orange.  Prep.  1.  From  oranges 
(mther  Seville  or  St.  Michael's,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two),  by  boiling  the  peels  in  syrup  until 
floft^  then  pulping  them  through  a  sieve,  adding 
M  nroch  wliitiB  ragar,  and  boiling  them  with 
file  ftmer  syrup  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
to  a  proper  coasS^enoe. 


2.  By  melting  the  confection  of  orange  pool 
(Ph.  L.),  either  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  some  orange  or  lemon  juice,  and  then  passing 
it  through  a  sieve. 

3.  (Candied  obanos  kabmalade.)  From 
candied  orange  peel,  boiled  in  an  equal  weight 
each  of  sugar  and  water,  and  then  passed 
through  a  sieve. 

4.  (Scotch  habmaladb.) — a.  Seville  orange 
juice,  1  quart;  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit, 
grated;  honey,  2  lbs.;  boU  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

b.  Seville  oranges,  8  lbs. ;  peel  them  as  thinly 
as  possible,  then  squeeze  out  the  juice,  bdl  & 
on  the  yellow  peels  for  i  hour,  strain,  add 
white  sugar,  7  lbs.,  and  boil  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Marmalade,  Quince.  Syn,  DiAOTDONiric. 
From  quince  flesh  or  pulp  and  sugar,  equal 
parts;  or  from  the  juice  (miva  cydoniorum, 
gelatina  c),  by  boiling  it  to  ^,  adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  white  wine  and  {rds  of  its 
weight  of  sugar,  and  gently  evaporating  the 
mixture. 

Marmalade,  Tomato.  Like  apbicot  vab- 
MALADB,  addhig  a  few  sUces  of  onions  and  a 
little  parsley. 

HASMOBA'TTJM.  Finely  powdered  marble 
and  quicklime,  well  beaten  together ;  used  as  a 
cement  or  mortar. 

MAH'BOW  (Beef).  This  is  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  perfumers  in  the  preparation  of 
various  pommades  and  other  cosmetics,  on 
account  of  its  furnishing  an  exceedingly  bland 
fat,  which  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  rancidity 
as  the  other  fats.  It  is  prepared  fqt  use  by 
soaking  and  working  it  for  some  time  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  afterwards  melting  it  in  a 
water  bath,  and  straining  it  through  a  piece  of 
muslin  whilst  hot.  When  scented,  it  is  es- 
teemed equal  to  bear's  grease  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  hair. 

HASSH  GAS.  Light  carbonetted  hydro- 
gen. 

HABSE'S  TEST.    Seo  Absenious  Acid. 

HAB8E-HALL0W.  Syn,  Althjea  (Ph.  L. 
&  £.),  L.  The  root  (leaves  and  root^Fh.  £. 
of  AUhtea  offlcinalis,  Linn.,  or  common  marsh- 
mallow.  (Ph.  L.)  It  is  emollient  and  demul- 
cent ;  the  decoction  is  useful  in  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  and  urinary  organs,  and  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  flowers  as  well  as  the 
root  are  reputed  pcctoraL 

MASTIK'S  POWDEB.  A  mixture  of  white 
arsenic  and  the  powdered  stems  of  Orobanche 
virginiana  (Linn.),  a  plant  common  in  Virginia 
An  American  quack'remedy  for  cancer. 

MASS.  1^,  Massa,  L.  This  term  is  com- 
monly applied  in  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
medicine  to  certain  preparations  which  are  not 
made  up  into  their  ultimate  form.  ThuSi  wo 
have  'ball-masses,'  'pill-masses,'  &c.;  of  which, 
for  convenience,  lai^  quantities  are  prepared 
at  a  time,  and  are  kept  in  pots  or  jan,  ready 
to  be  divided  into  baUs  or  pills,  as  tai9  demands 
of  busineM  may  vequiro^    ^8«e  uttct  ¥<^«^ 
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MASSES  (Veteri2uury).^ 

Kaaia  Aloes.  Maebov  aloes.  8ifn,  Cath- 
ABTio  XASS.  Prep,  Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
in  email  pieces,  8  parts;  glycerin,  2  parts; 
ginger,  in  powder,  1  part ;  melt  together  in  a 
water-bath,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  by 
ftequent  stirring. — Use,  Cathartic  for  the 
horse. — Dose,  fVom  6  to  8  drs. 

Kusa  Aloes  Composito.  Compotjkd  hass 
OF  ALOES.  8yn,  Altebatiye  mass.  Prep, 
Take  of  Barbadocs  aloes,  in  powder,  1  oz.; 
soft  soap,  1  oz. ;  common  mass,  6  oz. ; 
thoroughly  incorporate  by  beating  in  a  mortar, 
BO  as  to  form  a  mass. — Use,  Alterative  for  the 
horse. — Dose.  1  oz. 

Matsft  AntimoniiTartarata  Composita.  Com- 

FOUKD  MASS  OF  TABTASATED  ANTIHOirr.  Syn, 

Fbyeb  ball.  Prep,  Take  of  tartarated  anti- 
mony, in  powder,  |  dr. ;  camphor,  in  powder, 
^  dr.;  nitrate  of  potash,  in  powder,  2  drs.; 
common  mass,  a  sufficiency ;  mix  so  as  to  form 
a  bolus. — Use,  Febrifuge  for  the  horse. — Dose, 
The  above  mixture  constitutes  1  dose. 
Massa  Belladonna  Composita.     Cohfoithd 

VASS  OF  BELLADOKVA.       8jfn,     COUOH  BALL. 

Prep,  Take  of  extract  of  belladonna,  i  to  1 
dr. ;  Barbadocs  aloes,  in  powder,  1  dr. ;  nitrate 
of  potash,  in  powder,  2  drs. ;  common  mass,  a 
sufficiency;  mix  so  as  to  form  a  bolus. — Use, 
For  the  horse  in  chronic  cough. — Dose,  The 
above  mixture  constitutes  1  dose. 
Kassa    Cateohn    Composita.      Compottkd 

MASS  OF  CATECHU.      Sl/n,    ASTBD^GENT  MASS. 

Prep,  Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 1  oz. ;  cinnamon  bark,  in  fine  powder,  1 
oz. ;  common  mass,  6  oz. ;  min.^-Use,  Astrin- 
gent for  the  horse. — Dose,  1  oz.,  in  the  form 
of  bolus. 

jCassa  Communis.  Common  mass.  Prep. 
Take  of  linseed,  finely  ground,  and  treacle,  of 
each,  equal  parts ;  mix  together  so  as  to  form 
a  mass. —  Use.  An  excipient  for  medicinal 
agents  when  they  are  to  be  administered  in 
the  form  of  bolus. 

Massa  Capri  Sulphatis.  Mass  of  sulphate 
OF  COPPEB.  Syn,  Tonic  mass.  Prep.  Take 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  finely  powdered,  1  oz. ; 
ginger,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  common  mass,  6  oz. ; 
mix.—  Use,  Tonic  for  the  horse. — Dose.  6to8drs. 

Massa   Digitalis   Composita.      Compound 

MASS  OF  DIGITALIS.    i^JI.  COUGH  BALL.  Prep. 

Take  of  Barbadocs  aloes,  in  powder,  2  oz. ; 
digitalis,  1  oz. ;  common  mass,  13  oz. ;  mix. — 
Use,  For  the  horse  in  chronic  cough. — Dose, 
1  oz.  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Massa  Ferri  Sulphatis.  Mass  of  sulphate 
OF  IBON.  Si/n,  ToNio  MASS.  Prep,  Take  of 
sulphat'O  of  iron,  in  powder,  2  oz. ;  ^ger,  in 
powder,  1  oz.;  common  mass,  5  oz. ;  mix. — 
Use.  Tonic  for  the  horse. — Dose.  6  to  8  drs. 

Massa  Sesinse  Composita.  Compound  mass 
OF  BESiN.  Si/n,  Diubetic  MASS.  Prep,  Take 
of  resin,  in  powder,  nitrate  of  potash,  in  pow- 
der, hard  soap,  of  each,  equal  parts;  mix. — 
Use,  Diuretic  for  the  horse. — Dose.  1  oz. 
^  Beprinted  from  Tuson's '  Veterinary  FbarmECOixeia.' 


Massa  SEingiberls  Conpotita.  CoMFOTm> 
MASS  OF  onroBS.  Syk.  Co&dla£  scass. 
Prep,  Take  of  ginger,  in  powder,  gentian 
root,  in  powder,  treacle,  of  each,  equal  parts,  a 
sufficiency;  mix  so  as  to  form  a  mass. — Um» 
Stomachic  for  the  horse. — Dose,  1  oa. 

MAS'SICOT.  iSya.  Mabticot,  Ybllowpbov- 

OZIDE  OF  LEAD;    PLUMBI  OXTDVM  VLATUM, 

CsBussA  citbika,  L.  The  dross  that  forms 
on  melted  lead  exposed  to  a  current  of  air, 
roasted  until  it  acquires  a  uniform  yellow, 
colour.  Artists  often  apply  the  same  name  to 
white  lead,  roasted  until  it  turns  jdlow. 
Used  as  a  pigment. 

MAS'TIC.  S^n,  Mastich,  Quh  XAsnc ; 
Mastiohe,  L.  The  '*  resin  flowing  from  the 
incised  bark  of  Pistaeia  LenHsems^  var.  Ckia," 
(Ph.  L.)  It  occurs  in  pale  yellowish,  trans- 
parent, rounded  tears,  which  soften  between 
the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  givin^f  cat  a 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*07.  It  is 
soluble  in  both  rectified  spirit  and  oil  of  tnr- 
pentine,  forming  varnishes.  It  is  chie^  osed 
as  a  'masticatory,'  to  strengthen  and  prosorro 
the  teeth,  and  perfume  the  breath. 

Mastic.  Fine  mortar  or  cement  oaed  for 
plastering  walls,  in  which  the  ing^redients,  in 
a  pulverulent  state,  are  mixed  up,  either  en- 
tirely or  with  a  considerable  portion  of  linseed 
oil.  It  sets  very  hard,  and  is  ready  to  receive 
paint  in  a  few  davs.    Sec  Cements. 

MASTICA'TIOH.  The  act  of  chewii^  food, 
by  which  it  not  only  becomes  comminuted, 
but  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  reduced  to  a 
form  fit  for  deglutition.  It  has  been  justly 
regarded  by  the  highest  authorities  as  the 
first  process  of  digestion,  and  one  without 
which  the  powers  of  the  stomach  are  over- 
tasked, and  often  performed  with  difficoltj. 
Hence  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia  and  bow- 
elly  complaints  among  persons  with  bad  teeth* 
or  who  '  bolt*  their  food  without  chewing  it 

MAS'TICATOBIES.  Syn.  Mastioatobia, 
L.  Substances  taking  by  chewing  them.  They 
arc  employed  as  intoxicants,  cosmetics,  and 
medicinals;  generally  with  the  first  intention. 
The  principal  masticatory  used  in  this  oonntry 
is  tobacco.  In  Turkey,  and  several  other 
Eastern  nations,  opium  is  taken  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  India,  a  mixture  of  areca  nut, 
betel  leaf,  and  lime,  performs  the  same  duties ; 
whilst  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  pre* 
parations  of  the  cacao  are  employed.  As  cos- 
metics, orris  root,  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  sandal 
wood,  are  frequently  chewed  to  scent  the 
breath.  Among  medicinals,  mastic  and  myrrh 
are  frequently  chewed  to  strengthen  the  teeth 
and  gums ;  pellitory,  to  relievo  the  toothache ; 
and  rhubarb,  ginger,  and  g^tian,  to  relieve 
dyspepsia  and  promote  the  appetite. 

Prep,  1,  (Augustin.)  Mastic,  pellitory 
(both  in  powder),  and  white  wax,  of  each,  1 
dr. ;  mixed  by  heat  and  divided  into  6  halls. 
In  toothache,  loose  teeth,  &c. 

2.  (W.  Cooley.)  Mastic,  myrrh,  and  white 
wax,  of  each,  1  part;  rhubarb,  ginger*  and 
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extract  of  gentian,  of  each,  2  parts ;  beaten  np 
with  tincture  of  tola,  q.  s.,  and  divided  into 
boluses  or  lozenges  of  10  grs.  each.  One  or 
two  to  be  chewed  an  hour  before  dinner ;  in 
dyspepsia,  defective  appetite,  &c. 

3.  (Quincy.)  Mastic,  3  oz.;  pellitory  and 
ttaveaacre  seed,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  cnbebs  and 
nutmegs,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  angelica  root,  i  dr. ; 
melted  wax,  q.  s.  to  make  it  into  small  balls. 
As  a  stimulant  to  the  gums,  and  in  toothache. 

4.  Opium,  ginger,  rhubarb,  mastic,  pellitory 
of  Spain,  and  orris  root,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  melted 
spermaceti,  q.  s.  to  mix ;  for  6*g^.  pills.  As 
the  last,  and  in  toothache  and  painful  gums. 

MAynOOT.    See  Massicot. 

HATCHES  (Cooper's).  8^.  SwEETEiairo 
MATOHSS.  These  are  made  by  dipping  strips 
of  coarse  linen  or  canvas  into  melted  brimstone. 
For  use,  the  brimstone  on  one  of  them  is  set 
on  fire,  and  the  match  is  then  at  once  sus- 
pended  in  the  cask,  and  the  bung  loosely  set 
in  its  place.  After  the  lapse  of  2  or  3  hours 
the  match  is  removed,  and  the  cask  filled  with 
liquor.  Some  persons  pour  a  gallon  or  two  of 
the  liquor  into  the  cask  before  '  matching '  it. 
The  object  is  to  allay  excessive  fermentation. 
The  operation  is  commonly  adopted  in  the 
Western  Counties  for  cider  intended  for  ship- 
ment, or  other  long  exposure  during  transport. 
It  is  also  occasionidly  employed  for  inferior  and 
•  doctored  *  wines. 

HATCHES  (Instantaneons  light).  Of  these 
there  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  one 
best  known,  and  most  extensively  used,  is  the 
common  phosphorus  match,  known  as  the '  con- 
greve'  or  *lucifer.**  We  need  not  describe 
the  '  chemical  matches,' '  phosphorus  bottles,' 
and  '  prometheans,'  in  use  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  as  these  are  quite 
obsolete.  We  will  simply  sketch  the  general 
process  of  manufacture  now  in  use  for  phos- 
phorus matches : 

Mamif,  The  wooden  splints  are  cut  by  steam 
machinery  from  the  very  best  quality  of  pine 
planks,  perfectly  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
40(f  Fabr.  English  splints  are  of  two 
sizes — 'large'  and  'minnikins;'  the  former 
2i  inches  longer,  and  the  latter  somewhat 
shorter.  In  the  manufacture  double-lengths 
are  used,  so  that  each  splint  may  be  coated 
with  the  igniting  composition  at  both  ends, 
and  then  cat  asunder  in  the  middle  to  form 
two  matches.  In  England  the  splints  are 
usually  cut  square  in  form,  but  in  Qcrmany 
they  are  cylindrical,  being  prepared  by  forcing 
the  wood  through  circuliur  holes  in  a  steel 
plate.    The  ends  of  the  double  splints  having 

^  The  original  *luci7ei8/  or  *  light -beauno 
XATCHKS,'  iuTeiited  in  18S6,  consisted  of  strips  of  paste- 
board, or  flat  spli&ta  of  wood,  tipped  first  with  salphnr, 
and  thea  with  a  ndztan  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
ehtonta  of  potassa,  and  were  ignited  bj  drawing  them 
bxisklv  tlixoQgh  found  glaaa-paper.  They  required  a  oon- 
sliiTailn  efbrt  to  igBne  them,  and  the  compoaition  waa 
nt  to  be  torn  off  ^yusvioleaoe  of  the  friction.  The  term 
'flieite'  haviBt  beenaa  ffuBiliar,  was  applied  to  the  simpler 
on  dbetife  wutA  afterwarda  intradnced  under  the 
i  sf  *  oonown'  sad '  coMoaarx  u«bt.' 


being  slightly  charred  by  contact  with  a  red* 
hot  plate,  are  coated  with  sulphur  by  dipping 
them  to  the  requisite  depth  in  the  melted  ma- 
terial.  In  some  cases  the  ends  are  saturated 
with  melted  wax  or  paraffin  instead  of  sulphur. 
The  splints  are  then  arranged  in  a  frame 
between  grooved  boards  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  prepared  ends  project  on  each  side  of  the 
frame.  These  projecting  ends  are  then  tipped 
with  the  phosphorus  composition,  which  is 
spread  to  a  uniform  depth  of  about  ^  inch  on 
a  smooth  slab  of  stone,  kept  warm  by  means  of 
steam  beneath.  When  partially  dry,  the 
tipped  splints  are  taken  from  the  frames,  cut 
through  the  middle,  and  placed  in  heaps  of  100, 
ready  for '  boxing.' 

The  different  compositions  for  tipping  the 
matches  in  use  in  different  countries  and  fkc* 
tories  all  consist  essentially  of  emulsions  of 
phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  glue  or  gum,  with 
or  without  other  matters  for  increasing  the 
combustibility,  for  colouring,  Ac  In  Enghmd 
the  composition  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  imparts 
a  snapping  and  flaming  quality  to  the  matches 
tipped  with  it,  and  but  little  phosphorus,  on 
account  of  the  moisture  of  the  climate.  In 
Germany  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  used 
is  much  larger,  and  nitre,  or  some  metallic 
peroxide,  replaces  chlorate  of  potassa.  The 
Qerman  matches  light  quietly,  with  a  mild 
lambent  flame,  and  are  injured  quickly  by 
damp.  The  foUowing  f  ormiiue  have  been  care* 
Mly  selected : 

1.  (Ekglish.)  Fine  glue,  2  parts,  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  soaked  in  water  till 
quite  soft,  is  added  to  water,  4  parts,  and 
heated  by  means  of  a  water  bath  until  it  ia 
quite  fluid,  and  at  a  temperature  of  200°  to 
212^  Fahr.  The  vessel  is  then  removed  from 
the  fire,  and  phosphorus,  1^  to  2  parts,  is  gra- 
dually added,  the  mixture  bemg  agitated 
briskly  and  continually  with  a  '  stirrer'  having 
wooden  pegs  or  bristies  projecting  at  its  lower 
end.  When  a  uniform  emulsion  is  obtained, 
chlorate  of  potassa,  4  to  5  parts,  powdered 
glass,  3  to  4  parts,  and  red  lead,  smal^  or  other 
colouring  matter,  a  sufficient  quantity  (all  in 
a  state  of  very  fine  powder)  are  added,  one  at  a 
time,  to  prevent  accidents,  and  the  stirring 
continued  until  the  mixture  is  comparatively 
cool. 

Obs,  According  to  Mr.  G.  GorOt  the  above 
proportions  are  those  of  the  best  quality  of 
English  composition.  The  matches  tipped 
with  it  deflagrate  with  a  snapping  noise. 
(See  above.) 

2.  (Gbbkah.)— a.  (Bfittger.)  Dissolve  gum 
arable,  16  parts,  in  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  water,  add  of  phosphorus  (in  powder^,  9 
parts,  and  mix  by  trituration;  then  add  of 
nitre,  14  parts ;  vermilion  or  binoxide  Ot  man* 
ganescb  16  parts*  and  form  the  whole  into  a 
paste,  as  diracted  above ;  into  this  the  matchea 
are  to  be  dipped,  and  then  esposed  to  dry. 
As  loon  M  the  nuitobef  treqp^  ^v^i^  ^B% 
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to  be  dipped  into  very  dilate  copal  Tarnish  or 
lac  vamisb,  and  again  exposed  to  dry,  by 
which  means  they  are  rendered  waterproof,  or 
at  least  less  likely  to  suffer  from  exposure  in 
damp  weather. 

b,  (Bottger.)  Glue,  6  parts,  is  soaked  in  a 
little  cold  water  for  24  hours,  after  which  it  is 
liquefied  by  trituration  in  a  heated  mortar; 
phosphorus,  4  parts,  is  now  added,  and  rubbed 
down  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  150^  Fahr.; 
nitre  (in  fine  powder),  10  parts,  is  next  mixed 
in,  and  afterwards  red  ochre,  5  parts,  and 
smalt,  2  parts,  are  farther  added,  and  the 
whole  formed  into  a  uniform  paste,  into  which 
the  matches  are  dipped,  as  before.  Cheaper 
than  the  last. 

c,  (Diesel.)  Phosphorus,  17  parts ;  glue,  21 
«irts;  red  lead,  24  parts;  nitre,  38  parts. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Obs.  Matches  tipped  with  the  above  (a,  5, 
and  c)  inflame  without  fulmination  when 
rubbed  against  a  rough  surface,  and  are  hence 
termed  '  noiseless  matches '  by  the  makers. 

3.  (Safbty  MATCHS8.)  The  latost  improve- 
ment of  note  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
is  that  of  Landstrom,  of  Jonkoping,  in  Sweden, 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May  (Patent). 
It  consists  in  dividing  the  ingredient  of  the 
match -mixture  into  two  separate  compositions, 
one  being  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  splints,  as 
usual,  and  the  other,  which  contains  the  phos- 
phorus, being  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the 
end  or  lid  of  the  box.  The  following  are  the 
compositions  used  by  the  patentee : — a,  (For 
the  splints.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  6  parts ;  sal- 
phurct  of  antimony,  2  to  3  parts ;  glue,  1  part. 
— h.  (For  the  friction  surface.)  Amorphous 
phosphorus,  10  parts ;  sulphurct  of  antimony  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  8  parts ;  glue,  3  to  6 
parts;  spread  thinly  upon  the  surface,  which 
has  been  previously  made  rough  by  a  coating 
of  glue  and  sand. 

Obs,  By  thus  dividing  the  composition,  the 
danger  of  fires  arising  from  ignition  of  the 
matches  by  accidental  friction  is  avoided,  as 
neither  the  portion  on  the  splint  nor  that  on 
the  box  can  be  ignited  by  rubbing  against  an 
unprepared  surface.  Again,  by  using  the  in- 
nocuous red  or  amorphous  phosphorus,  the 
danger  of  poisoning  is  entirely  prevented. 

HATE'lUA  HEDICA.  A  collective  name 
of  the  various  substances,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, employed  as  medicines  or  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  In  its  more  extended  sense  it  in- 
cludes the  science  which  treats  of  their  pro- 
perties, clasdfication,  and  applications.  The 
materia  medica  of  the  Pharmacopaia  is  a  mere 
list,  with  occasional  notes,  **  embracing  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  chemical  substuices, 
whether  existing  naturally,  prepared  in  offi- 
cinal chemical  preparations,  or  sold  in  whole- 
sale trade,  which  we  (the  College),  direct  to  be 
used  either  in  curing  diseases  or  in  preparing 
medicines."    (Ph.  Ll) 

MATICO.  Syn,  Soldieb'b  hxsb  ;  Matecx) 
(B.P.,  Ph.  P.);  Maxzoa,  Hsuba  lUTiCJi,  L. 


The  dried  leaves  of  a  Peruvian  plant, 
rally  believed  to  be  the  Ariantheelamgaia^OBM 
of  the  Piperaeem.  The  leaves  have  been  em- 
ployed with  considerable  sucoesa  as  a  mecW- 
nical  external  st^'ptic;  applied  to  leech-lntaib 
slight  cuts,  and  other  wounds,  Ac,,  and  pressed 
on  with  the  fingers,  they  seldom  fail  to  arrert 
the  bleeding.  Matico  has  also  been  nnioh 
lauded  as  an  internal  astringent  and  styptic^  la 
hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowdip 
uterus,  &c. ;  bnt  as  it  is  nearly  destitiite  of 
astringent  properties,  its  virtues  in  these  casts 
must  have  been  inferred  from  its  external  ac- 
tion. As  an  aromatic  bitter  stimulant^  closely 
resembling  the  peppers,  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  cubebs  and  black  pepper, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mncoos 
membranes,  piles,  &c — Date,  ^  to  2  drs. ;  in 
powder  ;  or  under  the  form  of  infusion,  tinc- 
ture, or  boluses. 

HATUBA'TIOIf .  Growing  ripe.  Amongst 
surgeons,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  process  of 
suppuration,  or  that  which  succeeds  inflamma- 
tion, and  by  which  pus  or  matter  is  collected 
in  an  abscess.  Warmth,  irritation,  and  a 
liberal  diet,  promote  this  change ;  cold,  seda- 
tives, and  depletion,  retard  it.  The  maturation 
of  fermented  liquor  is  noticed  under  BRBWUra, 
Malt  liquors.  Wines,  &c. 

HEAD.  Syn,  Mellina,  L.  An  old  English 
liquor,  made  from  the  combs  from  which  the 
honey  has  been  drained,  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  and  fermenting  the  saccharine  solution 
thus  obtained.  It  is  commonly  confounded 
with  metheglin.  Some  persons  add  1  oz.  of 
hops  to  each  gallon ;  and,  after  fermentation,  a 
little  brandy.  It  is  then  called  sack  mead. 
See  Metheqlin. 

MEAL.  The  substance  of  edible  grain  ground 
to  powder,  without  being  bolted  or  sifted. 
Barley  meal  and  oat  meal  are  the  common 
substances  of  this  class  in  England.  In  North 
America  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
ground  Indian  com,  whether  bolted  or  not. 
(Goodrich.)  The  four  resolvent  meals  of  old 
pharmacy  {quatuor  farinw  retolventes)  are 
those  of  barley,  beans,  linseed,  and  rye. 

HEALS.  The  "periods  of  taking  food, 
usually  adopted,  in  conformity  with  conveni- 
ence and  the  recurrence  of  hunger,  arc  those 
which  arc  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
health ;  namely,  the  morning  meal,  the  midday 
meal,  and  the  evening  meal."  "  That  these 
are  the  proper  periods  for  meals  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  their  maintaining  their  place 
amid  the  changes  which  fashion  is  constantly 
introducing.*'  **  If  we  look  at  these  periods  in 
another  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  an  interval 
of  four  hours  left  between  them  for  the  act  of 
digestion  and  subsequent  rest  of  the  stomach. 
Dig^estion  will  claim  between  two  and  three 
hours  of  the  interval ;  the  remaining  hour  is 
all  that  the  stomach  gets  of  rest,  enough,  per- 
haps, but  not  too  much,  nor  to  be  justly  in- 
fringed."   (Eras.  Wilson.) 

XEA'SLSS.    S^n,  RuBXOLA,  Mobbilxj,  L. 
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This  very  common  disease  is  characterised  by 
feverishness,  cbillinesSy  shivering,  head-pains, 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  de- 
fluxion  of  sharp  tears,  with  painful  sensibility 
to  light,  oppressive  congh,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  sometimes  vomiting  or  diarrhoea. 
These  are  followed  about  the  fourth  day  by  a 
crimson  rash  upon  the  skin,  in  irreg^ular  cres- 
cents or  circles,  and  by  small  red  points  or 
spots,  which  are  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and 
which,  after  four  or  five  days,  go  off  with  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle.  The  fever,  cough, 
&c.,  often  continue  for  some  time ;  and  unless 
there  have  been  some  considerable  evacuations, 
either  by  perspiration  or  vomiting,  they  fre- 
quently return  with  increased  violence,  and 
occasion  great  distress  and  danger. 

Treat,  When  there  are  no  urgent  local 
symptoms,  mild  aperients,  antimonifU  diapho- 
retics, and  diluents,  should  be  had  recourse  to; 
but  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
emergent,  and  the  lungs  are  weak,  especially 


in  plethoric  habits,  blood  may  be  taken.  The 
Cpugh  may  be  relieved  by  expectorants^  demul- 
cents, and  small  doses  of  opium ;  and  the  diar- 
rhosa  by  the  administration  of  the  compound 
powder  of  chalk  and  opium ;  the  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  however,  had  better  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  unless  it  be  extreme. 

Measles  are  most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  though  common  to  individuals  of 
all  ages,  are  most  frequent  amongst  children. 
The  plethoric,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  habit, 
or  one  which  has  a  syphilitic  taint,  suffer  most 
from  them. 

Like  the  smallpox,  the  measles  are  conta- 
gious, and  seldom  attack  the  same  person  more 
than  once  during  life.    See  Bash. 

HEASUBE.  £^.  Mbkbuba,  L.  The  unit 
or  standard  by  wnich  we  estimate  extension, 
whether  of  length,  superficies,  or  volume. 
The  following  tables  represent  the  values  and 
proportions  of  the  nrincipal  measures  employed 
in  commerce  and  the  arts : — 


Tablv  I.    English  Lineal  Measttres. 


Inches. 

Feet. 

Yardi. 

Poles, 

Furlongs. 

Miles. 

1- 

•083 

•028 

•00505 

•00012626 

•0000157828 

12- 

1- 

•333 

•06060 

•00161516 

•00018939 

36- 

3- 

1- 

•1818 

•004545 

•00056818 

198- 

16-5 

5-6 

!• 

•025 

•003125 

7920- 

660- 

220- 

40^ 

!• 

•125 

63360- 

5280- 

1760- 

320- 

8^ 

1- 

*«*  The  unit  of  the  above  table  is  the  yard,  of  which  no  legal  standard  has  existed  since 
that  established  by  the  statute  of  1824  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1834. 


Table  II.    English  Measures  of  Supsrfioies, 


Square  Feet. 

Square  Yards. 

Poles. 

Boods. 

Acres. 

1- 

-1111 

•00367309 

•000091827 

•000022957 

9- 

1- 

•0330579 

•000826448 

.  ^000206612 

272-25 

30-25 

1^ 

•025 

.  ^00625 

10890- 

1210- 

40^ 

1- 

•25 

43560- 

4840- 

160- 

4- 

1^ 
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Tabu  III.    JBngUih  UfOiure  of  Vokme.^The  Iv?bbial  Stakdabd»  and  tke  rdaHoe 

of  its  divinont,  including  tkoto  used  in  Modieine,  wUh  their  iQUiYAuami  i»  €moMmfok 
and  trojf  weight. 


m 

f3 

fS 

0. 

Oy. 

C. 

Minimi 

EqmTdortBk 

or 
drops. 

Fluid 
Dnchmi. 

Fluid 
Ounces. 

PinU. 

QuarU. 

Gttllou. 

Pecks. 

Bushels. 

Quttten. 

HeAlUdwk 
«7>Fuhi 

\ttrM 
,ia 

Traj 

kmtL 

!• 

*01 666886 

•00S0838S 

•00010416 

•00005908 

•00001309 

praioa. 

«ii|ll 

•91146 

80 

1- 

•125 

•00695 

•003195 

•00078136 

— 

— 

— 

64-e87S 

a.«. 

480* 

8- 

1- 

•05 

•095 

•00626 

— 

— 

— 

437-5 

1 

9600- 

160- 

80* 

1- 

•5 

•126 

•0635  *01S625 

00195S1S6 

8760- 

1   4 

19i00- 

330- 

40- 

9- 

1- 

•35 

•125 

•03195 

•00890696 

17I00- 

1  1 

76800* 

1380- 

160 

8- 

4^ 

1- 

•5 

•186 

•01&696 

700OO* 

10 

SMO* 

890- 

«• 

8- 

9- 

1^ 

•95 

•0813S 

.« 

80 

1280- 

64- 

82- 

8- 

4-         1^ 

•125 

m,^m 

80 

519- 

256-               64^ 

1 

33'        8- 

1- 

"" 

610 

• 

«•  The  Btai 

idard  noit  o 

(f  the  RboY< 

» table  ii  the  gallon. 

which 

is  declared,  by  atatnte,  to  he 

capable  of  ''  containing  ten  poondt  avoirdnpois  weight  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  the  air  at 
the  temperature  of  62°  Fahr.,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches."  The  pound  avoirdupois 
contains  7000  grains,  and  it  is  declared  that  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  under  the  above 
conditions,  weighs  252*458  grains ;  hence  the  capacity  of  the  imperial  gallon  and  its  divisioiis 
are  as  follows : — 

Imperial  gallon  ^  277*274  cubic  inches. 
„      quarts  ss    69*3185        „ 
pint     =    34*65925 


Fluid  ounce 

„  drachm     ^ 


1*73296 
•21662 


tt 


it 


>» 


tit  The  imperial  gallon  is  l-5th  larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon, — l-60th  smaller  than  the 
old  beer  gallon,  and — l-32nd  larger  than  the  old  dry-measure  gallon. 

Table  IV.    French  Metrical  or  Decimal  Meaeurea  of  Length, 


Eq.  in  M6tres. 

X- 

Equivalents  in 

Names. 

English  Inches,  at 
32°  Fahr. 

English  Long  Measure,  at 
62°  Faljr. 

Millimetre 
Centimetre     < 
Decimetre 
Metre    .    •    . 
Decametre 
Hectometre 
Kilometre 
Myriametre 

•001 
•01 
•1 
1- 
10^ 
100- 
1000- 
10000^ 

•03937 

•39371 

3-93708 

39*37079 

.     393-70790 

.   3937-07900 

.  39370-79000 

393707*90000 

Miles,  li^ir.     Yds.    Feet        Inch. 

1       0         8-87 
10      2        9-7    ' 
109      1        1^078 
4      213      1      10-8 
6      1      156      0        9-17 

*^*  The  standard  unit  of  the  above  table  is  the  metre,  which  has  been  determined  to  be 
39*37079  inches,  at  32°  Fahr.  (Capt  Kater) ;  the  English  foot  is  taken  at  62°  Fahr.  The  true 
length  of  the  metre,  reduced  to  the  latter  temperature*  is  39*370091  English  inches ;  a  number 
which  varies  from  that  in  the  table  only  at  the  fourth  decimal  figure.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  principle  of  nomenclature  adopted  in  applying  the  names,  was  to  prefix  the  Greek 
numerals  to  the  decimal  multiples,  and  the  Latin  numerals  to  the  decimal  subdivisions. 
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Tablb  y.    French  Metrical  or  Decimal  Mecuvret  of  Volume, 


Names. 

£q.  in  Litres. 

Eq.  in  English  Cubic 
Inches. 

E<{aivalent  in  English  Measures. 

GalL     PiMts.    Ot.     Dr.    Minimi. 

Biillilitre   .... 

•001 

.     .              -0610 

16-9 

Centilitre  . 

•01 

•6108 

2      49* 

Decilitre    .    . 

•1 

61028 

8      4      10-86 

Litre     •    .    • 

1- 

61-028 

1      15      1      48-69 

Decalitre    . 

10- 

610-28 

2      1      12      1      16-9 

Hectolitre  .    , 

100- 

.     6102-8 

22      0        1      4      49* 

Kilolitre    . 

1000- 

.   61028- 

220      0      16      6      40- 

Myrialitre .    . 

lOOOO-' 

. 610280- 

2201  (=f:  275i  ImakeU). 

*^*  The  standard  unit  in  the  ahove  table  is  the  litre,  or  the  cnbe  of  the  ^  of  a  mitre.  The 
French  centiare  contains  1  square  mitre, — the  are,  100  do., — the  hectare,  10,000  do.  The  old 
Paris  pint  is  eqnal  to  1-678  English  imperial  pint. 

t4.t  The  capacity  of  solids  and  aSriform  fluids  is  taken  in  cubic  inches,  or  feet,  in  England. 
In  France*  the  stere,  or  metre  cube,  equal  to  35-81658  English  cube  feet,  is  the  standard  unit. 


Table  VI.    JfieceUaneous  HOasures,  and  their  JEquivaUnh : 

•  (average)    a= 


ft 


» 


Tea  or  coffee  spoonful 
Dessert 
Table 

Wine-glassful 
Tea-cupful 
Breakfast-cupful 
Tumblerftil 
Basinful     . 
Thimblefal 

Pinch  (of  leaves  and  flowers) 
Handful        ,,  „ 

Cubic  inch  of  water,  at  62°  Fabr 
foot 


>» 


» 


It 


Line  . 
Barleycorn 
Hand 
Chain 


i> 
it 
»» 
If 

n 
ft 

.» 
»» 
It 


ft 
ft 
ft 


3=    lfl.dr. 
=    2    „ 
=    4    „ 
s=    2fl.oz. 
=    6 
=    8 
=    8 
=  12    „ 
=s    ffl.dr. 
=:    Idr. 
^  10  „ 
=r  252-458  gr. 
=  62-82106  lb. 

=s    -^  inch. 


1 

8 


=      4 


M 


ft 


ss     4  poles  or  22  yards« 


IS 


mAT  BlS'CUrrS.  Prep,  1.  The  flour 
mixed  up  with  a  rich  fluid  extract  of  meat, 
and  the  dough  is  cut  into  pieces  and  baked  in 
the  usual  manner. 

2.  Wheaten  flour  (or  preferably  the  whole 
meal),  8  parts;  fresh  lean  beef  or  other  flesh 
(minced  and  pulped),  2  parts ;  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  two  by  hand-kneading  or  ma- 
chinery, and  bake  the  pieces  in  a  moderately 
heated  oven*  Both  the  above  are  very  nutri- 
tious ;  the  last,  more  especially  so.  1  oz.  makes 
a  pint  of  good  soup. 

MEAT  EZTBACTS.  Son^  preparations  of 
this  nature  have  been  already  noticed  under 
the  heads  Ebsskcb  and  Extract  ;  the  follow- 
ing are  additional  and  highly  valuable  for- 
muUe: — 

Prw.  1*  (Dr.  Breslau.)  Toung  ox-flesh 
(free  from  M)  is  minced  small,  and  well 
beaten  in  a  mn^le  mortar,  at  first  alone,  and 
aftermurds  with  a  little  cold  or  lukewarm 
wsterj  tlie  whole  le  then  submitted  to  the 


action  of  a  press,  and  the  solid  residuum  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  little  more 
cold  water;  the  juice  (reddish  in  colour)  is 
now  heated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  strained, 
and  finally  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  As  ordinary  flesh 
contains  only  1}  of  kreatane,  while  that  of  the 
heart,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  from 
l-37(  to  1-41$,  this  is  the  part  employed  by 
Dr.  Breslau.  The  product  possesses  an  agree- 
able odour  and  taste  ;  and  is  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

2.  (FalkUmd.^  Fresh  lean  beef  (or  other 
flesh),  recently  killed,  is  minced  very  fine,  and 
digested,  with  agitation,  in  cold  water,  1  pint, 
to  which  hydrochloric  acid,  6  drops,  and  com* 
mon  salt,  1  dr.,  have  been  added  ;  after  about 
an  hour,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  fine  hair 
sieve,  and  the  liquid  portion  allowed  to  drain 
off  without  pressure,  the  first  portions  that 
pass  through  being  returned  until  the  fiuid,  at 
first  torbi^  beoomet  quite  dear  and  ttansr* 
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parent ;  wbcn  all  the  liquid  has  passed  throagh, 
cold  water,  i  pint,  is  gently  poured  on,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  and  allowed  to  drain 
through  into  that  previously  collected.  The 
product  is  about }  pint  of  cold  extract  of  flesh, 
having  a  red  colour,  and  a  pleasant,  soup-like 
taste.  It  is  administered  cold  to  the  invalid — 
a  teocupful  at  a  time,  and  must  on  no  account 
be  warmed,  as  the  application  of  even  a  very 
slight  heat  causes  its  decomposition  and  the 
seporation  of  a  solid  mass  of  coagulated  albu- 
men. This  cold  exract  of  flesh  is  not  only 
much  more  nutritious  than  ordinary  beef  tea, 
but  also  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  blood,  in  which  there  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  iron  requisite  for 
the  formation  of  blood-particles.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  also  greatly  facilitates  the  process 
of  digestion.  This  formula  is  a  modification  of 
the  one  recently  recommended  by  Liebig  for 
the  iireparation  of  a  highly  nutritive  and 
restorative  food  for  invalids. 

3.     (EXTBACTUM      SANGTTIiriS     BOYIB — Dr. 

Mauthner.)  Pass  fresh  blood  (caoght  from 
the  slaughtered  animal)  through  a  sieve, 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath,  and 
when  cold,  rub  it  to  powder. — I}08e,  10  to  20 
grs.,  or  more,  per  diem,  in  a  little  ^'ater. 

Oha,  Hie  above  preparations  are  intended 
to  supersede  the  inefficient  compounds — beef 
tea,  meat  soups,  &c.,  duriug  sickness  and  con- 
valescence. MM.  Breslan  and  Mauthner  de- 
scribe their  extracts  of  flesh  and  blood  as 
being  peculiarly  advantageous  in  scrofulous 
exhaustion,  exhaustion  from  anaemia,  diur- 
rhwa,  &c.  The  extract  of  Falkland  or  Liebig 
is  represented  as  having  been  employed  both 
in  the  hospitals  and  in  private  practice  at 
Munich,  with  the  most  extraordinary  success. 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  assimilation  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  the  vital 
force. 

Meat,  Fluid.  Tliis  preparation  consists  of 
lean  meat,  in  which  the  albumen  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  be  uon-coagulable  by  heat, 
and  the  fibrin  and  gelatin  from  their  normal 
insoluble  condition  to  one  admitting  of  their 
being  dissolved  in  water. 

In  this  soluble  condition,  the  first  stage 
effected  in  stomach  digestion,  the  several  bodies 
are  known  as  peptones  or  albuminose,  and  the 
proportion  of  their  simple  constituents  remains 
the  same  as  in  ordinary  fibrin,  albumen,  and 
gelatin. 

The  alteration  is  effected  by  finely  mincing 
meat  and  digesting  it  with  peptone  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  lOO""  Fahr.  until  dissolved. 

The  solution  is  then  filtered,  the  bitter  prin- 
ciplef  formed  during  the  digestion,  removed  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  pancreatic  emulsion, 
and  the  liquor  which  has  been  neutralized  by 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated 
to  a  thick  syrup  or  extractive  consistence. 

Fluid  meat  is  the  only  preparation  which 
entirely  represents,  and  yields  the  amount  of 


nourishment  afforded  by,  lean  meat;  it  diffiefs 
altogether  from  beef  tea  and  extracts  of  meat 
as  all  of  these  contain  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  different  constituents  of  meat.  A  patent 
has  been  granted  to  its  inventor,  Mr.  Darby. 

HEAT  PBESEEVnrG.  <«  The  Bel^on  Mmth 
de  rinduttrie  notes  the  following  methoda  of 
preserving  meats  as  the  moat  deserving  of  at- 
tention amongst  those  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences^  and  publiahcd  in 
the  Comptes  Sendus,  1.  M.  Bundefs  method, 
by  which  the  meat  is  kept  in  water  acidulated 
with  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5 
parts  of  acid  per  1000  of  water.  A  aeries  of 
experiments  proved  that  all  kinds  of  mcatjcoold 
thus  be  kept  fresh,  for  lengthened  periods^ 
wiUiout  acquiring  any  ill  taste  or  odour. 

"  The  meat  may  be  placed  in  barrels  or  air- 
tight tin  cases,  filled  with  acidulated  water  of 
the  strength  above  specified  and  headed  up; 
or  the  pieces  may  be  packed  in  borrcla  or  cases 
in  alternate  layers  with  charcoal,  pounded 
small,  and  saturated  with  water  contiuning 
iTnnr  of  carbolic  acid.  The  charcoal  aerres  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  antiseptic  fluid,  and  as  an  ab« 
sorbent  of  any  gaseous  matters  given  off  by 
the  meat.  The  latter  should  be  wrapped  in 
thin  linen  covers  to  prevent  the  charcoal  work* 
ing  its  way  into  the  tissues. 

"This  method,  it  is  suggested,  mif^ht  be 
employed  in  curing  pork  in  place  of  '  salting,' 
or  of  the  more  lengthy  and  costly  process  of 
'smoking;'  and  also  for  the  preservation  of 
poultry,  game,  butter,  eggs,  &c. 

"  2.  In  the  case  of  South  American  meat  M. 
Baudot  pro|K>ses  the  use  of  large  Eocks  of 
caoutchouc.  The  meat  should  be  packeil  in 
them,  with  alternate  hiycrs  of  charcoal  as  above 
described,  and  each  sack,  when  filled,  should  be 
hermetically  closwl  by  drawing  another  empty 
caoutchouc  suck,  cap-wise,  over  it.  The 
caoutchouc,  it  is  supposed,  would  fetch  enough 
in  the  mnrket-*its  low  price  notwithstanding 
— to  cover  expenses  of  packing  and  freight,  and 
so  permit  the  meat  to  be  sold  in  Europe  at  a 
very  small  advance  on  cost  price.  If  intended 
for  use  a  second  time,  the  empty  bags  should 
be  steeped  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  remove  any  organic  impurities  adliering  to 
them. 

"  3.  M.  Gorge's  method,  which  is  in  use  in 
La  Plata,  consists  in  washing  and  drying  the 
meat,  and  afterwards  steeping  in  successive 
waters  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  sul- 
phite of  soda,  and  then  packing  it  in  air-tight 
cases  holding  I,  5,  or  10  kilog.  each.  Meat 
thus  treated  reguires  to  be  8C«ked  in  warm 
water  for  aboutHialf  an  hour  before  use. 

"4.  M.  Leon  Soubeiran  has  recommended 
braying  and  drying,  in  the  fashion  adopted  by 
the  Chinese  and  Mongols,  as  described  by  M. 
Simon,  French  Consul  in  China,  in  a  commu- 
nication made  by  him  to  the  SocUte  d'Accli-  ■ 
niat<Uion,  Tlie  pemmican  of  our  Arctic 
voyagers  and  the  charqui  of  SovLih  America  are 
f  amiUai^examplos  of  meat  preserved  by  analo> 
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goos  processes.  The  late  M.  Paycn,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Academy,  insisted  upon 
the  great  perfection  to  which  this  system 
might  he  carried  by  the  aid  of  hot-air  stoves 
and  suitable  apparatus." 

IIECONIC  ACID.  H3C7HO7.  I^n,  AdDTTH 
HECONIOTTM,  L.  A  peculiar  acid,  first  obtained 
by  Sertuemer  from  opium,  in  1804. 

Prep,  Meconate  of  lime  is  suspended  in 
warm  water,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Impure  meconic  acid  crystallizes  on 
cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  treat- 
ment in  the  same  way  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Its  purity  is  ascerUdned  by  its  leaving  no 
residue  when  heated  in  a  platinum  or  glass 
capsule. 

Frop,  Meconic  add  forms  beautiful  pearly 
scales;  possesses  a  sour  astringent  taste;  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
cold ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  the 
acids  it  forms  salts  called  '  meconates,'  most 
of  which  are  crystallizable.  Meconate  of  lime 
is  obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  with  an  infusion  of  opium  made  with 
cold  water,  and  neutralised  by  powdered  mar- 
ble, and  collecting  the  precipitate.  Meconate 
of  potassa  is  prepared  by  direct  solution  of  the 
base  in  the  impure  acid  obtiuned  from  meco- 
nate of  lime  till  the  liquor  turns  green,  heat 
being  applied,  when  the  salt  crystallizes  out  as 
the  liquid  cools;  it  may  be  purified  by  pres- 
sure and  recrystdlization. 

Tests.  Meconic  acid  is  charactised  by — 1. 
Turning  ferric  salts  red,  and  the  red  colour 
not  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  corrosive 
sublimate. — 2.  Precipitating  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  green. — 3.  With 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride 
of  barium,  it  gives  white  precipitates,  which 
are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.— ^.  It  is  not  red- 
dened by  chloride  of  gold. 

UTECOirar.  C,oH,o04.  a  white,  crystal- 
line, odourless,  neutral  substance,  discovered  by 
Conerbe  in  opium. 

MECyglUM.    See  Opium. 

MEBlCnirES.  However  skilful  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  may  be,  and  however  judicious 
his  treatment,  both  are  interfered  with,  and 
their  value  more  or  less  neutralized,  *  if  the 
remedies  he  orders  are  not  administered  pre- 
cisely according  to  his  instructions.  "It  is 
the  duty  of  the  attendant  on  the  sick  to  follow 
implicitly  the  directions  of  the  physician,  as 
well  in  exactly  complying  with  his  orders  as 
in  doing  nothing  that  she  has  not  been  ordered 
to  do.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  in  which  a  suspension  of  the 
remedy,  or  a  deviation  from  th^order  of  the 

{>hysician,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is  abso- 
ately  required.  Thus,  from  idiosyncracy  or 
■ome  other  cause,  the  remedy  in  the  doses  or- 
dered may  have  no  effect,  or  may  produce  one 
widely  different  from  that  intended  or  ex- 
pected. In  eneh  cases  it  is  evident  that  a 
strict  adherance  to  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
dan  wonld  be  productive  of  evil;    but  he 


should  be  immediately  apprised  of  the  drcum- 
stance."  The  common  practice  of  neglecting 
to  administer  the  doses  of  medicine  at  the  pre- 
scribed time,  or  after  prescribed  intervals,  and 
then,  to  compensate  for  the  omission,  gfiving 
the  medicine  more  frequently  or  in  larger  doses, 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  as  d^mctive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  injurious  to 
the  credit  of  the  physician. 

For  the  purpose  of  disguising  the  taste  of 
medicines,  or  lessening  their  nauseating  pro* 
perties,  Dr.  PoUio  has  recommended  a  means 
founded  on  the  physiological  fact  that  a  strong 
impression  on  the  nerves  (whether  of  vision, 
hearing,  or  taste)  renders  that  which  follows 
less  perceptible  than  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances. Instead,  therefore^  of  applying  to 
the  mouth  agreeable  substances  after  swal- 
lowing nauseous  medicines,  we  should  prepare 
it  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  taste  of  the 
medicine  may  not  be  perceived.  Aromatic 
substances,  as  orange  or  lemon  peel,&c.,  chewed 
just  before  taking  medicine,  effectually  pre- 
vent castor  oil,  &c.,  being  tasted.  In  preparing 
the  mouth  for  bitters,  liquorice  is  the  only 
sweet  that  should  be  used,  the  others  creating 
a  peculiarly  disagreeable  compound  taste.  We 
have  noticed  already  the  effect  of  oil  of  orange 
peel  in  correcting  the  nauseating  qualities  of 
copaiba.    See  Dose  and  Pbbborebivg. 

MEES'SCHAUM.  iS^.  Ecume  se  job,  L. 
A  native  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  has  a  sp.  gr, 
ranging  between  2*6  to  8*4;  is  readily  acted 
on  by  acids,  and  fuses  before  a  powerful  blow- 
pipe into  a  white  enamel.  The  finest  quali- 
ties are  found  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Its 
principal  application  is  to  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco-pipes.  The  Germans  prepare  their 
pipes  for  sale  by  soaking  them  in  tallow,  then 
in  white  max,  and,  finely,  by  polishing  them 
with  shavegrass.  Genuine  meerschaum  pipes 
arc  distinguished  from  mock  ones  by  the  beau- 
tiful brown  colour  which  they  assume  after 
being  smoked  for  some  time.  Of  late  years 
some  of  the  pipemakers  have  produced  a  com- 
position clay  pipe,  which  closely  resembles 
meerschaum  in  appearance,  and  is  "  warranted 
to  colour  well."  This  composition,  which  is 
comparatively  valueless,  is  made  up  into  pipes 
of  sxiitable  patterns,  which  are  frequently  sold 
to  the  ignorant  for  '  meerschaums.' 

HE'OBIM.  Syn.  Mbagbim,  HEincBAiaA, 
L.  A  pain  affecting  one  side  of  the  head  only, 
often  periodic,  like  an  ague,  and  generally  of  a 
ncrvious,  hysterical  or  bilious  character.  It  is 
clavus  when  there  is  a  strong  pulsation,  con- 
veying the  sensation  of  a  nail  piercing  the  part. 
See  Headache. 

MEO'EIMS.  Syn,  Meagbdcs,  Vebtigo.  In 
veterinary  medicine  this  term  is  applied  to 
horses  which  when  at  work  reel,  then  stand 
for  a  minute  dull  and  stupid,  or  fall  to  the 
ground,  [^and  lie  partially  insensible  for  a  few 
minutes.  "Horses  subject  to  this  affoetion 
should  be  driven  with  a  breastfplate  or  nioA 
coUar,  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  on 
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carrjingr  the  blood  from  the  head ;  the  bowek  ,  Somrret.  The  moit  impottent  an  the  nuMi 
shoukl  bo  kept  in  good  (vrder;  an  occuional  of  Idrla,  in  Camiok;  AAuidcn^  in  KeirOM- 
laxaiire  i»  ulTifablc,  and  a  course,  either  of  tile ;  and  New  Almaden,  in  Oalifonua,  wfaoc 
anenic  or  quinine,  or  of  arsonic  and  iron."  ■  it  ezitta  combined  with  mlplinr»  under  the 
(Dun.^  !  form  of  cinnabar.    From  tins  are  the  pan 

XEL'AVCHOLT.  See  Htfocho>-i>kiasx9  <  metal  is  obtained  by  diitilling  it  with  Uaw  or 
and  IvsANXTT.  \  iron  filing*,  in  iron  retortiv  hr  which  the  inl- 

MEUS'SIC  ALCOHOL.  A  nil»8tance  ob-  phur  it  containt  is  seised  and  retuned*  whils 
tainod  by  Brodie  from  bees'  vax.  By  oxida-  :  the  mercuir  rises  in  the  atate  of  ▼mpoor.  and 
tion  it  yield*  *  meli&^ic  ac:d.*  is  condensed  in  snitahle  receiveim.     Qniekiiher 

HELLA'GO.  The  old  name  for  a  medicine  is  commonly  imported  in  crlindrical  tnm  bol- 
having  the  consistence  of  honey,  with  a  some-  ties*  containing  \  cwt.  to  1  cwt.  each.  It  if 
mhat  sweetish  taste.  Mellaco  taraxaci  is  fluid  alM>  imparted  in  small  quantities  from  CUoa, 
extract  of  dan;le'.ion.  contained   in   bamboo  battles    ^»*J^'**g  ahoat 

XELTIHO-PODn.      The    tempent:;rv    at    20  lbs.  each, 
which  solids  assume  the  liquid  form.  Prep.    Mercury,    as    impotted,    ia   Qsoallj 

XSH'SXJIUUM.  ~L.^  A  solvent  or  die-  sufficiently  pure  for  mpdirinal  pui  poaei  withoat 
aolrent.  Tlu'  principal  iiEXSTsrA  employed  any  further  pxvparation.  Mere  mediaiucd 
in  chemistT}'  and  pharmacy  to  extract  the  impurities,  as  floating  dust,  dot,  Scc^  may  be 
active  principles  of  l^>dies  hy  di^^iion,  de-  cot  rid  of  by  squeezing  the  metal  throogh 
voction,  iiifusion,  or  maoL-ntion,  an?  water,  chamois  U«tber  or  flannel,  or  bj  filtering  it 
alcohol,  oils,  and  solutions  of  the  acids  and  through  a  small  hole  in  the  apex  of  an  inverted 
alkalies.  cone  of  pa]KT.     It  can  be  farther  *-i^««MJ  by 

HESCU  HIAL  BAL'SAX.  See  OiNTMzyr  snaking  wrll  with  a  little  strong  mtxie  acid, 
OF  NrrsiTS  of  Mssctst.  washing  with  distilled  water,  and  diTing  ly 

XESCU  RIAL  SISEASE*.  5ra.  MosBrs  bl.'^tting  paper,  or  fliterin^  ihraagh  waxa 
XEBcrsiALis,     HTDKASGTiLiASts,    L.       Tlr.s    cbamcis  kaiher. 

leralis  from  the  injudic:c>us  or  exoc-ssive  use  of  Pr\yr.,  S'c.  Merrunr.  at  all  common  ten* 
Qerrury.  or  exj^isure  to  the  fuu:c>s  of  this  pcratures^is  aheavy  liquid,posees«in^  a  nearij 
metal.     The  cv^mmos  asd  leading  svmi^V'rr.s    fl'.vtr- white  color?,  and  a  hnlLant  metalUc 


aiv  a  disagreesKe   corjxry    taste-:   excess:  ve  l-^sin  :  K-iiifle*  irneeie*^  at  — i/C^  Fahr.,  and 

salivation;    sp;-r.jincss.   tu:::o:aotix'T:.  and  ;il-  is  tr.e2  d::,?iile.  mallearlet  and  tfenaciocs;  boiis 

ceratioa  of  ibe  j--ias :  swo.\a  lo::^*  :  l>->se--  a:  ti62'  Fshr..  ai-d  esospe«  ia  cc4onrieai  truH- 

iag  of    the   lettb  :   cxfL>I-.auca   -f   :"-e  ^av*-.  vjirv-t  vatv-ilt.  cf  i^eat  der^sty  ;  ii  alsorolati- 


K'sarkably  cScnsi^e  lix-at-  :  dc*: i'.:ty:  rfn:**..!-    llsr-s   sl.-m'.y  a:   tbe   ordinary  tesipenton  cf 
ijoa  :    £T2dir:«:   ^mbt::   rC't   arres:od>  ia  doAt-    tieitm  ftrbrrt.    Tbe  pivsesce  of  nainate  quan* 


fr;-ai  tXLE-isiira.      Ffv«r,    otch^xii.    v:;!cat  :.rli«  ofWai  azd  :li.o  jrv^yseiard  its  evapo* 

parjr*a*:  i-^d  ^rlriac.  a  sr^ecies  cf  e.-;c:::a  lU-  rat:. a  a:  its   S.-ilir.r   iea;.     It   xmites   with 

zxiLA  xsLCV£iAi.z.  iJTiLA  xxscTKiAX:?' .  a=i  cxv^ia.  ci^.'c-laf .  3>ii3e.  Ac  fosmia^  sumems 

othir  f:r:i:*    f  skia  d'.seais«.  are  also  y'nascs  »f  kVaiToaad*.     W",ii:  ;i«.   mttiis    i\    nnixes   to 

tirf    saaix    a5ei:t::a.  il<   Irs:  of  whi^h  o*?j:fc-  :".r=:.  akaIwJLXS.     T^e   caly  aoii*  which  act 

si.aally  Tr:v»  fi:*'    aadfr   lie  iaiatsce  ;f  dir\>::>  c-a  sitalli.'  ^rcrrary  ar*  liie  snlphorie 


saidta  iai  r.-ifa:  Ti^f-A- exerrl:a-  tad   aitrir.  rat  f.r  tiis  r-ar:»:>!^  the  fonaer 

Ttk  tr£*iia:-:at,  ia  ■.rdiaarv  cutes^  aitv  cvra-    =-ast    bt    bc4.t€d   iai  orodetitrased.      Xitric 


sis;  ia  free  «xT»."*are  t.-^  tie  ci^a  air.  av.idiar  i*':.l.  i-w-cTcr.  tvea  "»"ira   dilate  and  in  the 

*                                                   *                                                  ^  — 

titbir  aea:    .t   c;jd:    tie    ad=:a:*5nt::a    cf  c«:'.I.   d".!*:'";vf*    ::    fri-rlv.     P=i>r    Etrcnrr  b 

*  m 

sik-iae  *r«e"n-:at#^  as  Lps^ai  *k.t«  yi-.^TiAt*  -.t  ar.a  tcrhr.s  :atirt-r*t  .canary  «c a penrcHi 

s>:ida.  A*-:   tie  frri  af*   :f   Ifnoa   -a-K  ar.i  Stw  rr.  lo  c^?*  i:  t^o   Filr. :  abrat  !■»•  when  is 

Warn 

water  as  a  cccasra  dr".ri :  wiii  wt-a^t  r^Lry.c*  tl-#  *.\l;i  s:ir,. 

iT  wxsbes  ci  c-jj. -Tide  cujoda  .-rcajrt  it  :■:  la:  ?  Z"jb*«.  ^\-.     XTr--arr   i*   ajcovi  to  t^jiobs 

t:-  tbf  rasA.  a»:-ia.  tad  tl-r.tkt,     >iv»rt  ca*£^  Tcr7».><>  ia  lb:  art*  :  as  tLf  ta-.aIcarQst3oa  of 

cftca   resis5  sTtry  vtrlfty  :■:'  Tr>t»rrxat.  aad  ^:li  trd  sI.tit.  *«ii#i.  ^.Jd'~.r.'  tie  si'TcnK 

iafCLTi-es  itc  rf.''.c"d<%i  la  tbe  n^iiral  ^:*.:r::ils  :i    1  •:'k'.T^--lkS!<s.    tl-i    a^aafarrazv    of  ba- 

^  «ijii  ta-f  a*c  .-f  iTta  sa:;&ll  d»j«s  .-f  a^^r-  r:i=!s:«r>  ii-  :>.r=^;-n::Ts^  tai  ti.-;  i-'Cv-pan- 

rantliw  *c=.lal*Ctr««d    :y   tie    f*:alr«.    bare,  a;. -a  :f  sc-r^rL  v:rn   raliaili    =t>il:lieaw    la 

rwrnr    t-:   tie   >iinlAr  SS.TFvsrrtrr   r.f   tr.i  it*  2»;:^_::  yt't  .:  t-.-peTtr^-t     H:  iacr:  who: 

Tuairat^.   reia  f;.j:w«d  *:y  tijf  is.«  i:rrlKe  s"«tll:«?i-  aaLi^cs  ii  ai«t* '■v.i  xntria  addity 

^•a^tTiar^  t<rT'':^T  a^  ia  deiia.  ia  tls  al-.a:«:"^tary   .tbaal.   .t    »  Ll  a  KmW  \i 

JLajK  i, L *T.      Er.      5i"m.    sfr:,^*-..*  lsl  ~lar:«  dl^.sj-i ;  .:»  :>.'-cip:<as.^  xrc  b-.-wever, 

Xz3.mj.  Vlt  iieryr.  ir.i  vrT>iLf3iEL.  Merrsr*  ':;**  "ws a  t ::.%:. -=i;^  ii  .ch  ce  i-thcr 

s.T£r.     A  rfsitrij.:ui   ztTiL.  wij;-i   za*    ttftx  uf  it?  :jaas  ii  Ala.':i<  r.  •  z.^'^s€*'.  bet  eachci 

ia»:*T.  fr;i=.  i  -r.rT  -ij- j  t^Tini.     Tit:  Sxtilt  *  its  a -air  a-  Trrrii.T^.'a*  a  s-ajtowc  to  aatt 

fTLTu.y*'-  ':t  ti  1  a»i':ir=M  catcTtiLlT.  ts  aii  sr-tz*  >:Ta.;:-:^    .i  ji.-r.a  : :    it-    %wr-.  eosn- 

ti«  Arai* ;  ":ia:  lin  Hjii:»;*  ■»!«  jc^iaVlj  u*  blned  "m-.ti  tja^"  i«.ia.a-.ta  :v  l1  ti^  c:nz.pca;^i 

7c  jcticr-::*  2  ti-unaly.                  '  cf  il\s  sieul     Tin  TDcrcaiut  ixu^  xake^ 
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one  of  the  most  important  claases  of  the  ma- 
teria medica. 

TetU.  1.  Metallic  mercury  is  detected  bj 
its  liquid  condition  and  volatility ;  and,  when 
in  a  finely  divided  or  pulverulent  state,  by  the 
microscope,  or  by  staining  a  piece  of  copper 
white  when  the  two  are  rubbed  together. 

Mercury,  when  present  in  combination,  can 
be  detected  as  under : 

When  intimately  mixed  with  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  in  a  small 
test-tube,  under  a  layer  of  the  carbonate,  de- 
composition ensues,  and  a  crust  of  gray  sub- 
limate forms  on  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube. 
When  examined  by  a  lens,  this  crust  is  seen  to 
consist  of  minute  metallic  globules.  By  fric- 
tion with  a  bright  glass  or  iron  rod,  these  are 
united  into  globules,  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

A  perfectly  clean  and  bright  piece  of 
copper,  immersed  in  a  slightly  acid  solution  of 
mercury,  becomes  in  a  short  time  covered  with 
a  gray  or  whitish  stain,  which  assumes  a  silvery 
lustre  when  gently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft 
cork  or  leather,  and  is  removed  by  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  heat.  A  single  drop  of 
liquid  may  be  tested  on  bright  copper  coin  in 
this  way. 

The  plate  of  copper  with  the  deposit  of 
mercury,  obtained  as  above,  after  being  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  dried  by  pressure  between 
the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  may  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  heat^  in  a  test-tube,  in 
order  to  obtain  metallic  globules.  When  the 
suspected  solution  contains  organic  matter, 
bright  copper  filings  may  be  employed,  and 
the  process  modified  so  as  nearly  to  resemble 
Reinsch's  test  for  arsenious  acid.  According 
to  Orfila,  "  scraped  copper  plate"  is  capable  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  -gTriTyir^h  port  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  a  solution.  MM.  Trousseau 
and  Reveil  state  that  a  plate  of  yellow  copper 
(brass)  is  even]  more  susceptible  than  one  of 
red  copper. 

(Smithson's  electrolytic  test.)  This  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a  polished  wire  or  plate  of 
gold  or  copper  round  which  a  strip  or  thread  of 
zinc  or  tin  is  wound  in  a  spiral  direction.  The 
suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  immersion  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  (as  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  or  two),  the  gold  will  have  become 
white  if  any  mercury  is  present.  The  coil  of 
zinc  or  tin  is  then  removed  from  the  gold,  and 
the  latter,  after  being  washed  and  dried  be- 
tween the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  is  heated 
in  a  test-tube,  to  obtain  metallic  globules,  as 
before. 

An  ingenious  extemporaneous  application  of 
the  electo>lytic  test  may  be  made  as  follows : 
-—Place  a  drop  or  two  of  the  suspected  liquid 
on  ft  dean  and  bright  gold  or  copper  coin, 
ftnd  ftpi^j  a  bright  key,  so  that  it  may  at  once 
touch  tibo  edge  of  the  coin  and  the  solution. 
See  migr^    An  electric  current  will  then  be 


established  as  before,  and  a  white  spot  of  re* 
dnced  mercury  will  appear  on  the  surface  of 


a.  A  gold  or  copper  coin. 
h.  Drop  of  suspected  solation. 
e.  A  bright  key. 

the  metal,  which  may  be  recognised  in  the 
manner  already  explained. 

The  salts  of  mercury  are  divided  into  two 
classes — mercurous,  where  mercury  is  a  monad 
element,  and  unites  with  one  atom  of  chlorine^ 
and  mercuric  salts,  where  it  plays  the  art  of 
a  dyad  elemenj;,  or  unites  with  two  atoms. 
The  latter  of  these  will  be  taken  first. 

Mercuric  Salts.  TetU,  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  anunonium  sulphide,  added  in  very 
small  quantities,  produce  on  agitation  a  per- 
fectly white  precipitate,  which  acquires  sac- 
cessively  a  yellow,  orange,  and  browniah-ied 
colour,  as  more  of  the  test  is  added ;  and,  ul- 
timately, when  the  test  is  added  in  consider- 
able excess,  an  intensely  black  colour.  This 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant, potassium  hydrate,  potassium  cyanide, 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  even  when 
boiling ;  but  it  dissolves  readily  and  completely 
in  potassium  sulphide  and  in  '  aqua  regia'  with 
decomposition.  These  reactions  are  charac- 
teristic. 

Ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

Potassium  hydrate  g^ves  a  reddish  precipi- 
tate, turning  yellow  when  the  test  is  added  in 
excess.  The  presence  of  ammonia  causes  the 
precipitate  to  be  white,  and  when  the  solu- 
tion contains  much  acid  both  reactions  are 
imperfect. 

Alkaline  carbonates  give  a  brick-red  pre- 
cipitate. 

Potassium  iodide  gives  a  scarlet  precipitatei 
which  is  soluble  in  excess,  and  in  fdcohol,  and 
solution  of  sodium  chloride. 

The  alkaline  bicarbonates  either  do  not  dis- 
turb the  solution,  or  only  cause  a  slight  degree 
of  opalescence. 

Mercuric  Acetate.  Hg(C3U303)3.  Syn, 
Peotacetate  of  mebcxtsy.  'Prep,  By  dis- 
solving mercuric  oxide  in  warm  acetic  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  brilliant  micaceous  lamina, 
soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Robiquet,  this  is  the  basis  of 
Keyser's  antivcnereal  pills,  which  do  not  con- 
tain subacetato  of  mercury,  as  has  been 
asserted. 

Mercuric  Bromide.    HgBr,.    Syn,  Pboto- 

BBOMIDB   OP  MESOimY,   HtDSABOTBI  BIBBO- 

KIDUU.    JPrep,  Two  equal  parts  of  bromine 
and  mercury  and  sublime.    Soluble  reddish 
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mass ;  rcftcmblcs  iYm  iodide  in  its  action. — Dote. 
Mercnric  Chloride.     HgCl,.     «yy».  Proto- 

CHLOJtIDE  OF  KEKCrSY,  PBRCHLORIDE  OF 
XEKCTTRY,  BiCHLOKIDK  OF  MEKOVRT,  COB- 
BOSITE  SUBLIMATE;  HYDRAKGTBI  PEKCHLO- 
BIDUU  (B.  P.),  HyJ)RAUUYRI  BICHLOUIDUM 
(Ph.  L.),  SUBLIMATCB  C0URO8IVU8  (Pll.  E.), 
SUBLIMATUM  COBBOSIVUM  (l*ll.  D.),  HyDBAB- 
eYBI  CJ1L0BIDVH  COBBOSIVUM  (Ph.  U.  S.), 
HyDBABGYBI  MUBIA8  COBBOSIYUB,  L.  This 
18  the  *  corrosive  sublimate'  of  the  shops. 

Prep.  1.  (111.  L.)  Mercury,  2  lbs.;  sul- 
phuric acid,  21^  (1.  oz. ;  Ixiil  to  dryneKS,  and 
rub  the  residuum,  when  cold,  with  sodium 
chloride,  1^  lb.,  in  an  earthenware  mortar; 
lastly,  sublimo  by  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Mercury,  'toz.;  sulphuric  acid 
2  ii.  oz.  3  fl.  dr. ;  pure  nitric  ai'id,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
dissolve,  add  of  sodium  chloride  3  oz.,  and 
sublime,  as  before. 

3,  (Ph.  D.)  *  Persulphate  of  mercurj''  (mer- 
curic sulphate),  2  parts ;  dried  sodium  chlo- 
ride, 1  part ;  triturate,  &c.,  as  l)eforc. 

Obs,  In  preparing  corrosive  sublimate,  as 
well  as  calomel,  by  tlic  common  process,  the 
solution  of  the  mercury  is  usually  made  in  an 
iron  pot,  set  in  a  furnace  under  a  chimney,  to 
carry  off  the  fumes ;  and  the  sublimation  is 
conducted  in  an  earthen  alembic  placed  in  a 
sand  bath ;  or  in  an  iron  pot,  covereil  with  a 
Bemi-spherical  earthen  head.  Corrosive  giih- 
limatc  may  also  be  made  by  the  direct  Holution 
of  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
bringing  its  constituents  together  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  The  latter  plan  was  patented  by 
the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 

Prop,  The  mercuric  chloride  of  commerce 
occurs  in  whiti*,  semi-transparent,  crystalline 
masses,  of  considerable  density ;  it  posneflses  an 
intense  copptTV  taste,  is  soluble  in  about  16 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  3  -paitB  of  boiling  water ; 
the  boiling  solution  deposits  its  excess  of  salt 
in  long  white  prisms  as  it  cools;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  in  the  latter  so  much  so 
tliat  it  has  even  the  property  of  withdrawing 
it  from  its  aqueous  solutions ;  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonious  chloride  or  cam- 
phor, increases  its  solubility  in  all  these  men- 
strua. It  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  nearly 
all  metallic  bodies,  and  in  solution  by  various 
organic  substances,  and  by  exposure  to  light. 
Sp.  gr.  5-2  (5-11  to  5-42— Liebig).  It  melts 
at  about  509°  Fahr.,  and  boils  and  volatilises 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

Tests,  The  presence  of  mercuric  chloride 
may,  under  most  circumstances,  1k5  readily  de- 
tectetl  by  the  tests  given.  To  distuiguish  it 
from  other  salts,  special  tests  for  chlorine  or 
hydrocliloric  acid  must  be  applied.  If,  on  fil- 
tering the  solution,  aciduUiting  it  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  testing  it  with  silver  nitrate, 
a  cloudy  white  precipitate  be  formed,  which  is 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  in 
nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  and 
l)lackeuctl  by  lengthened  exposure  to  light, 


corrosive  sublimate  is  Bhown  to  be  prefcnt  b 
the  substance  examined.  Calomel,  the  oolj 
compound  of  mercury  with  chlorine  beridei 
corrosive  sublimate,  is  an  insoluble  powder, 
wliich  could  not>  thereforo,  be  found  in  the 
filtered  liquid.  Calomel,  or  the  white  procipi- 
tate  formed  by  the  mcrcuroua  salt,  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  the  soluble  cliloridee^  is 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant*  and  is  not 
only  insoluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  bnt  is 
immediately  blackened  by  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  pK- 
sence  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  liighly  co- 
loured liquid,  or  one  loaded  with  organic 
matter,  it  is  necissary  to  agitate  it  for  some 
minutes  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether. 
After  repose  for  a  nhort  time,  the  etheresl 
sohition  is  decantetl,  and  allowed  to  cTaponte 
spontaneously.  The  residuum  (if  any)  con- 
tains the  corrosive  sublimate,  whicl^  after 
being  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  above  charucteristicB. 

When  the  substance  under  examination  con- 
siftts  of  food,  or  the  contents  of  the  digntiTe 
canal,  or  of  animal  tissue,  it  is  in  gt;nend  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  the  organic  matter  in  a 
nearly  similar  way  to  that  descri1>ed  under 
Arbenious  Acid.  The  process  udoptt-d  by 
Devergie  for  this  pur^Kise  connists  in  dissolving 
the  substance  in  concentnited  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  passuig  a  stream  of  chlorine  through 
the  liquid. — Flandin  first  carbonizes  the  mass 
with  ^  or  jr  its  weight  of  conccntratcil  sul- 
phuric acid,  at  212''  Fahr.,  and  then  saturates 
the  acid  in  the  cold,  with  dry  'chloride  of 
lime,'  added  in  fragments,  assisting  the  action 
by  stirring,  and  further  adding,  by  degrees,  as 
the  matter  thickens  and  becomes  white,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  distilled  water. — Lossaignc 
boils  the  suspected  mixture  for  some  time  xnth 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride ;  a  method  which, 
acconling  to  Orfila,  is  not  sufficiently  delicate 
to  withdraw  minute  jiortions  of  mercury  from 
fiesh. — Millou  agitates  organic  liquids  (moK 
especially  blood,  milk,  «&c.)  in  large  flasks  con- 
taining gaseous  chlorine,  which  is  frequently 
renewed. — Orfila  either  dissolves  the  matter 
in  a(iua  regia,  and  jmssi's  a  stream  of  chlorine 
through  the  liquid,  or  he  carbonizes  it  by 
means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  close 
vessels. — Personne  proceeds  by  a  similar  me- 
th(xi,  but  avoids  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  substances  operated  on. — lleveil  cmplov* 
either  the  last  method  or  that  of  Millou.  In 
all  cases  it  is  ad\'isable  to  operate  iu  clofsc 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the 
bi(!hlorido.  Orfila's  apparatus  consists  of  a 
matrass  pro^'idetl  with  a  bent  tube,  the  one 
end  of  which  is  plunged  into  a  jar  of  cold  dis- 
tilled water.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is  found 
both  in  the  volatilized  matter  and  in  the  car- 
Iwnized  residuum,  and  is  extracted  from  the 
latter  by  boiling  it  for  15  or  20  minutes  in 
aqua  rog^. 

Wlicn  the  organic  nuitter  has  been  destrovcd 
by  any  of  the  above  processes,  and  a  colourle« 
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and  filtered  solution  in  distilled  water  obtained, 
the  usual  te^ts  may  be  at  once  applied.  Bat 
in  this  way  we  can  only  detect  the  presence 
of  mercury,  but  are  unable  to  decide  in  what 
way  it  has  entered  the  system,  although  we 
may  infer  it  from  other  circumstances.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  in  all  medico- 
legal  investigations,  to  previously  employ  ether 
(sec  above),  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  examine  the  deleterious  matter  in  its 
original  form,  or  that  in  which  it  was  swal- 
lowed. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Mercuric  chloride  is  employed  as 
an  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and  resolvent,  in 
the  chronic  forms  of  secondary  sypliilis,  rheu- 
matism, scrofula,  cancer,  old  dropsies,  nume- 
rous skin  diseases,  &c. ;  and  externally,  as  a 
caustic,  in  cancer,  and  made  into  an  ointment, 
lotion,  or  ii\jection,  in  a  vast  number  of  skin 
diseases,  ulcers,  gleet,  &c.,  and  as  a  preventive 
of  contagion.  It  acts  quicker  than  the  other 
preparations  of  mercury,  and  it  is  less  apt  to 
induce  salivation ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  its 
effects  are  less  apparent. — JDose,  ^^  to  i  gr., 
either  made  into  a  pill,  or  in  solution.  It  is 
highly  poisonous,  and  must  be  exhibited  and 
handled  with  the  greatest  caution.  Its  use  is 
contra-indicated  in  cases  complicated  with  pul- 
monary affections  or  nervous  derangement. 

Pots. — 1.  SjfmptofM,  Strong  coppery  or 
metallic  taste;  intense  pain  in  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines ; 
nausea,  vomiting  (often  bloody),  diarrhoea,  and 
(sometimes)  violent  dysentery  (these  evacua- 
tions are  generally  more  frequent  than  in 
poisoning  by  other  metallic  compounds). 
Afler  a  cer^in  time  there  is  generally  an 
abatement  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ; 
the  circulation  becomes  slower,  the  pulse  small 
and  thready,  the  respiration  gentle,  and  the 
skin  cold ;  syncope  then  supervenes,  and  great 
general  insensibility,  always  commencing  at 
the  pelvic  extremities;  and  sometimes  con- 
vulsions occur ;  the  secretion  of  urine  is  gene- 
rally diminished,  sometimes  even  entirely  sup- 
pressed; but  the  patients  always  urinate  if 
the  sublimate  has  been  employed  in  a  very 
diluted  state,  and  if  drinks  have  been  admin- 
istered. Death  often  appears  to  result  from 
the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  from  intense 
exhaustion,  or  from  mortification  or  intense 
inflammation  of  the  primaj  vire.  Poisoning  by 
corrosive  sublimate  is  distinguished  from  that 
by  arsenic,  by  the  countenance  being  flushed, 
and  even  swollen;  whereas,  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  it  is  usually  contracted  and  ghastly, 
and  by  the  whitened  condition  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  mouth. 

2.  Antidotes.  White  of  egg,  hydrated  ferric 
sulphide  or  ferrous  sulphide,  and  gluten,  are 
eacui  of  them  powerfol  antidotes.  W^ite  of  egg 
has  proved  efficacious  in  numerous  cases.  It 
reqniree  the  white  of  one  egg  to  decompose 
4  gn.  of  oorroslTe  sublimate.  (Peschier.)  The 
leoentSy  pfecipitated  protosulphuret  of  iron 
ii^  bovraTflTf  abcordiiig  to  Mialhe,  the  antidote 


par  excellence,  not  only  to  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  to  the  salts  of  lead  and  copper.  The 
gluten  of  wheat  has  also  been  recommended 
(Taddei) ;  or,  what  is  equally  efficadons,  wheat 
flour  mixed  up  with  water.  When  any  of  the 
above  are  not  at  hand,  copious  draughts  of 
milk  may  be  substituted.  Iron  filings  have 
been  occasionally  used  as  an  antidote.  All 
these  substances  should  be  taken  in  consider- 
able quantities;  the  dose  should  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  tiie  general  treatment  similar  to 
that  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  Vomit- 
ing should  be,  in  all  cases,  immediately  in- 
duced, to  remove,  if  possible,  the  poisonous 
matter  from  the  stomach. 

Mercaric-ammoninm  Chloride.  HgNHjCl. 
Syn,  Ammonio-ohlobide  of  mxbguby,  Ah- 

HONIATBD  OHLORIDB  OF  HEBCTTBY,  WhITK 
P&ECIPITATE,  LsXEBT's  W.  P.,  COSMETIC  MBB- 
CUBY;  HyDBABOYBI  AKICONIATUH  ^.  P.), 
HYDBABaYBI  A3CMONIO-0HLOBID1TH  (Fh.  L.), 
HYDBABaYBITK  FBfCIFITATniC  ALBTTM  (Ph. 
E.). 

Frep.  L  (Ph.  L.)  Mercuric  chloride,  6 
oz. ;  (Ustilled  water,  3  quarts;  dissolve,  with 
heat,  and  when  the  solution  has  cooled,  add  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  8  fl.  oz.,  frequently  shaking 
it;  lastly,  wash  the  precipiteto  witii  water, 
and  dry  it.  The  formula)  of  the  Ph.  £.  &  D. 
are  nearly  similar. 

2.  Mercuric  chloride  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, of  each,  i  lb. ;  water,  8  quarts;  dissolve* 
and  precipitate  with  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate,  q.  s. 

Prop,,  ^c,  A  white,  inodorous,  light  mass, 
or  powder;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  partially 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  wholly  dissolved 
by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
without  effervescence.  It  is  totally  dissipated 
by  heat.  When  heated  with  solution  of  potesh, 
it  exhales  anunonia,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
colour.  Used  to  make  an  ointment^  which  m 
employed  in  herpes,  porrigo,  itch,  and  other 
skin  (Hseases,  &c. ;  and  by  the  lower  orders,  as 
a  dusting  powder  to  destroy  pedicu1i,an  appli- 
cation which,  from  its  liberal  employment  is 
not  always  a  safe  one.  It  is  highly  poisonous, 
and  must  not  bo  swallowed. 

Mercuric  and  Ammoniiim  Chloride. 
NH4Cl,HgCl>.    8yn,  Chlobise  of  mbbctby 

AND  AMMOKirK,  SAL  ALEMBBOTH  ;  HY- 
DBABGYBI  ET  AMMOIQI  CHLOBIDUM,  L.      Prep. 

(P.  Cod.)  From  mercuric  chloride  and  am-* 
monium  chloride,  equal  parts,  triturated 
together.  "The  object  in  adding  the  am- 
monium chloride  here  is  to  render  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  more  soluble  in  water.  The 
action  of  the  latter  is  not  otherwise  altered.^' 
(Redwood.)  It  is  chiefly  used  for  lotions  and 
ii^jections. 
Kercuric  and  Qninine  Chloride.   Sj^.  Chlo- 

BIDB  OF  MEBCUBY  AlTD  QUIHIKE;    HYDBAB- 

GYBi  ET  QimrjB  OHLOBEDiTM,  L.  Prep. 
(M'Dermott.)  From  mercuric  chloride,  1 
part;  quinine  chloride,  8  parts;  separately 
formed  into  satoiatod  nobaJtoft  ^vtii^  ^^^t 
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And  then  mixed ;  tbo  cryiUlUne  precipitate  if 
collected,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  beat. — Dose, 
^  to  i  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  witb  cram  of 
bread ;  dailj,  as  an  alterative  in  debilitated 
liabits ;  or  combined  witb  opium,  thrice  daily, 
to  produce  salivation. 

Kercnric  Cyanide.  HgCyj  or  Hgr(CN)^ 
Sjfn,    Cyantdr  of  MEBcnuV;  Uydrabgybi 

CYANISUM,  H.  BICYANIDUM,  H.  CTAKUBKTUM 

(Ph.  U.  S.),  L. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  li.  ia3G.)  Ferric  ferro- 
ryanide  (pure  PniKRiun  blur),  8  oz. ;  mere  uric 
oxide,  10  oz. ;  diotilled  water,  4  pints;  boil 
for  half  un  hour,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystal- 
lize ;  wash  what  remains  f retjuently  with  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  and  again  evaporate,  that 
crystals  may  fonu.  This  is  Proust's  process. 
Tlie  formula  of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  is  similar. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Prussian  blue  (pure), 
6  parts;  mercuric  oxide,  6  ports;  distilled 
Hiiter,  40  parts ;  as  the  last. 

3.  (Desfosses.)  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  1 
part,  is  boiled  for  \  hour  with  mercuric  sul- 
phate, 2  parts,  and  distilled  water,  8  ports ; 
the  deposit  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  to  the  crystalHsing-point. 

4.  (Winckler.)  Saturate  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  mercuric  oxide;  evaporate  and 
crystallise.    Pure. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Heavy,  colourless,  inodorous, 
square  prisms ;  tasting  strongly  metallic ; 
soluble  in  8  piurts  of  cold  water ;  slightly  so- 
luble in  alcohol.  Those  made  by  the  first  two 
formula;  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is 
tmnspflrent  and  totally  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution,  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
ncid,  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  known  by  its 
smell ;  and  a  glass  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  held  over  it,  gives  a 
deposit  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  When 
heated,  it  evolves  cyanogen,  and  runs  into 
globules  of  metallic  mercury.  It  has  been 
administered  in  some  hepatic  and  skin  diseanes, 
and  bus  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
corrosive  sublimate.  (Parent)  It  has  been 
said  to  act  directly  on  the  skin  and  bones,  and 
to  have  proved  usi>ful  in  allaying  the  pain  of 
nodes  and  in  dispersing  them.  (Mcndoga.) 
It  is,  however,  principally  luied  as  a  source  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid. — Dote.  -jV  to 
i  gr.  (beginning  with  the  smaller  quantity), 
made  into  pills  with  crum  of  bread,  or  in 
alcoholic  solution ;  as  n  gargle  or  lotion,  10 
grs.,  to  water,  1  pint;  as  on  ointment,  10  or 
12  grs.,  to  lard,  1  oz. 

Kercnric  Iodide.    Hgln.    S^n.  Pbotiodide 

OF  MBBCUBT,  RkD  IODIDB  OF  MEBCXTBY,  lO- 
SIDE  OF  HEBCUBY,  BiNIODIDB  OF  MBBCUBY ; 
HyDBABOYBI  lODIDmC  BUBBUM  (B.  P.), 
HydBABGYBI  IODIDUX,  H.  BINIODIDVIC  (Ph. 

£.),  n.  lODiDUic  bubbum  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep, 
1.  (B.  p.)  Mercuric  chloride  (corroaive  sub- 
limate), 4 ;  potassium  iodide,  6 ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  80.  Dissolve  the  mercuric  chlo- 
ride in  60  of  water,  and  the  potassium  iodide 
in  the  remainder,  and  mix  tlv)  two  solutioni. 


Allow  to  stand,  decant  the  rapernatant  ISqw, 
and  collect  the  precipitate  in  a  filter,  wuk 
twice  with  cold  water,  and  dry  at  212^  F. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Mercnrf,  1  oz. ;  iodiB^ 
10  drs. ;  rectified  spirit*  q.  a.  (2  or  8  fl.  dim,); 
triturate  until  the  globules  cdP  mercniy  dli- 
appear,  and  the  mixtore  aasames  a  aoailet 
colour,  then  dry  it  in  the  shade,  and  |»njein 
it  in  a  well-stoppered  YeaaeL 

3.  (Ph.  K.)  Mereniy,  2  oz.;  iodine.  2|  oa; 
spirit,  q.  s. ;  triturate  together  as  last»  diaobe 
the  prodnct,  by  brisk  ebnllition,  in  conen- 
tratcd  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  1  gal, 
filter  whilst  boiling  hot»  wash  the  cryrtab 
that  are  deposited  as  the  solution  cooli^aiid 
dry  them. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Mercuric  chloride*  1  oc;  bot 
distilled  water,  25  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve  potasBui 
iodide,  li  oz.;  water,  5  fl.  oz. ;  diasolve; 
when  the  solutions  are  cold,  mix  them,  collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  paper  filter,  dnun  it, 
wash  it  with  distilled  water,  10  fl.  oz.,  and  diy 
it  at  a  heat  not  above  that  of  boiling  water. 

Prop..,  S^e.  A  bright  scarlet  powder,  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  in  the  solutions  of  several  of  tht 
iodides  and  chlorides.  It  is  also  solnblo  m 
cod-liver  oil,  and  in  several  other  fixed  (kIs. 
Readily  sublimed. — Dote,  i^^  to  i  gr.,  dis- 
S()lve<l  in  alcohol  or  made  into  a  pill ;  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  subiodides,  from  which  it 
differs  chiefly  in  its  greater  energy  and  pois- 
onous qualities. 

Mercuric  and  Potassium  Iodide.     llgL .  KJ. 

Syn.  lODIDB  OF  MERCUBY  AND  FOTIS- 
6IUM,  lODO-HYDBABOYBATB  OF  POTASSini; 
Hydbabqybi  ET  FOTASBII  IODIDUM,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (M.  Bonllay.)  Mercuric  iodide,  po- 
tassium iodide,  and  water,  equal  parts; 
dissolve  by  heat,  and  crystallise  by  evaporation 
or  refrigeration,  or  gently  evaporate  to  diy- 
ncss. 

2.  (Puche.)  From  mercuric  iodide  and 
potassium  iodide,  equal  parts,  triturated  to- 
gether.— Dote.  4w^\  P*'*  dissolved  in  water; 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  biniodide,  and  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  hooping-cough,  inflamma- 
tory sore  throaty  &c. 

Mercuric  and  Potassium  lodo-cy^anide.  ^ra. 

HyDBABGTRI    ET    POTASSII    lODO-CYlMDFK, 

L.  Prep.  To  a  concentrated  solution  of 
mercuric  cynnide,  add  a  rather  strong  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  dry  the  precipitate  by 
a  gentle  heat. 

Pro/p.^  S^c.  Small,  white,  pearly,  crystalline 
plates  or  scales.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  test  of 
the  purity  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  When  put 
into  this  liquid,  it  is  instantly  turned  red  if 
any  mineral  acid  is  present. 

Kerouric  Nitrate.    Ug(N03)2.    Syn,  Pbo- 

TONITBATB     of     HEBCUBY,    PeBKITHATB     OF 

kbbcuby.  Prep,  1.  (Neutbal.)  This  is 
obtained  by  solution  of  mercuric  oxide,  in 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated 
in  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  crystals 
which  are  neutraL     The  same  compound  is 
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obtained  as  a  crystallino  powder  when  the 
syrupy  liquid  is  dropped  into  strong  nitric 
acid. 

(Basic.)  Ist.  2Hg(N08)HO .  H2O.  Prep, 
a.  By  saturating  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  with 
mercuric  oxide.  The  salt>  which  is  bihasic, 
crystallises  on  cooling. 

h.  By  dissolving  mercury  in  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  with  heat,  until  the  solution,  when  di- 
luted with  distilled  water,  ceases  to  give  a 
precipitate  with  common  salt.  It  is  now  a 
mixed  solution  of  the  neutral  and  bibasic  per- 
nitrates ;  but  by  evaporation  crystals  of  the 
latter  salt  only  are  deposited.  The  acid  solu- 
tion (before  evaporation)  is  used  as  a  caustic 
in  cancerous,  syphilitic,  and  other  ulcerations; 
but  it  frequently  produces  intense  pain,  and 
occasionally  the  usual  constitutional  effects  of 
mercury.  It  was  formerly  given  in  similar 
cases  to  those  in  which  the  bichloride  is  now 
employed. — Dose,  (Of  the  dry  salt)  ,V  ^  A 
gr.  This  is  the  preparation  ordinarily  referred 
to  under  the  name  '  pernitrate  of  mercury.' 

2nd.  2Hg(N03)HO  .  HgO.  c.  By  saturat- 
ing strong  nitric  acid  with  mercury,  by  heat, 
throwing  the  solution  into  cold  water,  and 
collecting  and  drying  the  precipitate.  This 
salt,  which  is  tribasic,  is  also  formed  when 
the  preceding  crystallised  salts  are  put  into 
hot  water. 

Ohs,  This  last  preparation  is  a  heavy,  yellow 
powder,  but  the  shade  varies  according  to  its 
basicity,  which  increases  with  the  temperature 
of  the  water  employed  to  effect  the  precipita- 
tion, until,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  the 
colour  is  a  dull  red.  It  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of 
the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  according 
to  the  formula  on  the  following  label  which 
accompanies  each  bottle  : — "  Hydrarg.  sub- 
nitras.''  **Two  scruples,  mixwl  with  one 
ounce  of  simple  cerate,  make  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
nit.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia."  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  statement,  so  unblush- 
ingly  uttered,  is  a  dangerous  falsehood.  An 
ointment  so  made  possesses  neither  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  nor  of  nitric  acid  employed 
in  the  Fhannacopcaia  preparation,  besides 
wanting  many  of  its  most  sensible  and  valuable 
properties. 

Kercoric  Oxide.     HgO.    Syn.  Pbotoxide 

OF  MBBCUBY,  ReJ>  OXIDE  OF  MEBCUBY, 
OXUDB  OF  M.,  BiKOXIDB  OF  M.,  DeUTOXIDE 
OF  H.,  PeBOXIDE    of  H.  ;   HYDBABaXBI  OXY- 

DUM,  H.  o.  BUBBUM,  L.  There  are  several 
methods  by  which  this  substance  may  be  pre- 
pared. The  following  are  those  which  have 
been  ordered  at  different  times  in  the  Pharma- 
copceias: — 

1.  By  Precipitation  (Hydbaboybi  bikoxy- 
DUX — Ph.  L.  1886).  Mercuric  chloride  (corro- 
nve  sublimate),  4  os. ;  distilled  water,  6  pints ; 
d^MolTe*  and  add  of  liquor  of  potass,  28  ft.  oz.; 
dnun  tiie  precipitate,  wash  it  in  distilled 
water,  ai^  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat. 

O&f*    A   bright  orange-red   powder.     It 


usually  contains  a  little  combined  water ;  hence 
its  readier  solubility  in  acids  than  the  oxide 
prepared  by  heat.  When  heated  sufficiently, 
it  yields  oxygen,  and  the  mercury  either  runs 
into  globules  or  is  totally  dissipated.  It  is 
entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Ph.  L. 
1836.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  fre- 
quentiy  a  brick-red  colour,  and  contains  a 
Uttle  oxychloride,  arising  from  too  little  alkali 
being  used. 

2.  By  calcination  of  the  nitrate  (Red  pbe- 
cifitate;  Hydbaboybi  nitbici  oxydum. 
Ph.  L.  Hydbabgitbi  oxidum  BmsBUM,  B.  P., 
Ph.  L.,  Ph.  D.).  Prep.  B.  P.  Mercury,  by 
weight  8 ;  nitric  acid,  4^ ;  water,  2.  Dissolve 
half  the  mercury  in  the  water  and  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  triturate  with  the  rest  of 
the  mercury  until  well  blended.  Heat  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  repeatedly  stirring,  until 
acid  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved. 

Mercuiy,  3  lbs. ;  nitric  acid,  18  fl.  oz.  (1\ 
lb..  Ph.  li.  1836);  water,  2  quarts;  dissolve 
by  a  gentle  heat»  evaporate  to  dryness,  powder, 
and  calcine  this  in  a  shallow  vessel,  with  a 
gradually  increased  heat,  until  red  Tapours 
cease  to  arise.  The  processes  of  the  I^.  £. 
and  D.  are  similar,  except  that  the  Dublin 
College  directs  the  evaporation  and  calcination 
to  be  performed  in  the  same  vessel,  without 
powdering  or  stirring  the  mass. 

Ohe,  Bright  red  crystalline  scales,  which 
usually  contain  a  little  undecomposed  per* 
nitrate  of  mercury ;  in  other  respects,  it  re- 
sembles the  last  two  preparations.  It  is  more 
generally  used  as  an  escharotic  and  in  oint- 
ments than  the  precipitated  oxide.  It  is  vola- 
tilised by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous 
vapours. 

According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it  contains  about 
2i  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  According  to  Mr. 
Barker,  the  process  of  the  Ph.  D.  yields  the 
finest  coloured  product;  but  Mr.  Brande  states 
that  "the  nitrate  requires  to  be  constantly 
stirred  during  the  process,  which  is  usually 
performed  in  a  cast-iron  pot."  On  the  largo 
scale,  the  evaporation  is  generally  conducted 
in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mass  becomes  dry  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
over  it,  and  the  calcination  is  continued,  with- 
out disturbance,  until  the  process  is  concluded. 
The  heat  of  a  sand  bath  is  employed.  100 
lbs.  of  mercury  and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1*48)  yields  112  lbs.  of  red  precipitate. 
(Brande.) 

UseSf  ^0,  Red  oxide  of  mercury,  whether 
obtained  by  calcination  or  precipitation,  pos- 
sesses the  same  general  properties.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
give  that  fluid  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  me- 
tallic taste.  It  was  formerly  employed  in 
medicine  to  induce  salivation;  but  is  now 
chiefly  used  as  an  escharotic,  either  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  made  into  an  ointment. — Dose. 
^  to  1  gr.,  combined  with  opium.  It  is  very 
poisonous. 

Kercnric  Sulphate.    HgSO^.    S^n,  Pbotq« 
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SULPHATE  OF  lOBCVBT;  HtdRABGYBI  SUL- 
FHAB,  H.  PBB8ULPHA8,  H.  BIPEBSULFIIAB,   L. 

Frep,  1.  (Nbutbal.)— a.  By  boiling  together 
Bulpharic  acid  and  metallic  mercury  until  the 
latter  is  wholly  converted  into  a  heavy,  white, 
crystalHne  powder;  the  excess  of  acid  is  re- 
moved by  evaporation.  Equal  weights  of  iu;id 
and  metal  may  conveniently  bo  employed. 

h,  {Vh.  D.  1826.)  Dissolve  mercury,  G 
parts,  m  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  6  parts, 
and  nitric  acid,  1  part,  by  boiling  them  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the 
mass  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  white.  Used 
to  make  calomel. 

2.  (Basic.)   HgS04.3HgO.   Syn.  Tbibasic 

BFLPUATE  OF  MEBCUBY,  TUBFETH  MINEBAL, 

TuBBiTH  H.,  Queen's  yellow,  Subsulfhate 

OF  KEBCUBYf,  TbIBASIC  FBBS17LPHATE  OF  M. ; 
HYDBAB0YBI     SUB8ULFHA8,     H.     S.     FLATUS, 

TEBPETnuM  HINEBALE,  L. — a.  Dissolve  mer- 
cuiT  in  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
boiling  them  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into 
hot  water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting 
yellow  powder. 

h,  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Mercuric  sulphate,  1 
part ;  warm  water,  20  parts ;  triturate  together 
in  an  earthen  mortar,  wash  well  with  distilled 
water,  drain,  and  dry  it. 

Prop,,  ^c,  A  heavy,  lemou-yellow  powder, 
soluble  in  2000  parts  of  coKl,  and  about  600 
parts  of  boiling  water.  By  long-continued 
washing  with  very  hot  water,  it  loses  nil  its 
remaining  acid,  and  is  at  length  converted 
into  red  oxide  of  mercury. — Dose.  As  an  altera- 
tive, -J  to  i  gr.;  as  an  emetic,  3  to  5  grs. ;  as 
an  errhine,  1  gr.,  mixed  up  with  ii  pinch  of 
liquorice  jwwdcr  or  mild  snuft*.  It  is  a  powerful 
]M)i8on,  and  one  of  the  least  useful  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations. 

Ohs.  The  temperature  of  the  water  em- 
ployed to  decompose  the  neutral  sulphate 
influences  the  shade  of  colour  of  the  resulting 
suit,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  pointed  out 
under  the  nitrate.  It  is  now  superseded  as 
a  pigment  by  chrome  yellow  and  orpiment, 
which  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  cheaper 
preparations. 

Kercnric   Sulphide.     HgS.    Syn,    Pboto- 

SULPHIDE  OF  MEBCUBY,  liED   SULPHUBET  OF 

MEBCUBY,  Factitious  cinnabab,  Vebmiliox, 

SULPHUBET  OF  MEBOUBY,  SULPHIDE  OF  M., 
BlSULFHUBET  OF  M.f;  HYDKABOYBI  BIBUL- 
PHUBETUM  (Ph.  L.),  CiNNABAEIS  (Ph.  E.), 
II.  BULPHUBETUM  BUBBUM,  L.  Prep,  (Ph. 
L.)  Quicksilver,  24  oz.;  sulphur,  5  oz.; 
melt  together,  and  continue  the  heat  till  the 
mixture  swells  up,  then  cover  the  vessel,  re- 
move it  from  the  heat,  and  when  cold,  powder, 
and  sublime  it.  The  formulsB  of  the  other 
colleges  are  similar. 

Prop,,  ifc.  Mercuric  sulphide  has  a  dark- 
red  semi-crystalline  appearance  in  the  mass, 
but  acquires  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  by  pow- 
dering. It  is  tasteless,  odourless,  and  in- 
soluble. It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  pigment ;  but 
it  is  occasionally  employed  in  medicine  as  a 


diaphoretic  and  yermif  oget  and  in  some  entip 
neons  diseases,  and  gout. — 2}ose.  10  to  90 
grs. ;  as  a  Aimigpation,  about  ^  dr.  is  thrown 
on  a  pUte  of  iron  heated  to  dull  Tcdness.  For 
the  last  purpose  it  is  inferior  to  mercnrioiu 
oxide,  owing  to  the  more  irritating  natnrc  of 
its  vapour. 

Tests,  Mebcubous  salts.  Snlpbmetted 
hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide  {^ive  black 
precipitates,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids»  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  potassium  cyanide^  and  hot 
nitric  acid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  sodiom 
sulphide,  and  decomposed  by  uitrohydrochlorie 
acid. 

Potassium  hydrate  and  ammonia  give  dark 
gray  or  black  precipitates,  which  are  insoluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  metallic 
chlorides  occasion  a  predpitate,  which  assnmei 
the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder  of  daxzting 
whiteness,  insoluble  in  excess,  but  soluble  ia 
aqua  regia  and  liquid  chlorine.  Potassiom 
hydrate  and  ammonia  turn  it  dark  gray  or 
black. 

Potassium  iodide  gives  a  grccnish-yelloT 
precipitate,  soluble  in  ether,  and  subliming  in 
re<l  crystals  when  heated. 

Kercurous    Acetate.     Hg(C»H30^.      ^jl 

ACKTATE   OF  MEBCUBY,    SUDACETA.TB.      Prff. 

(P.  Cod.)  Dissolve  mercurous  nitrate,  1  part, 
in  water  (slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid), 
4  parts,  and  precipitate  the  liquid  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  acetate,  gradually  added, 
until  in  slight  excess;  carefully  wash  the 
precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  in  the 
shade. 

Prop,,  <f*c.  Small,  white,  micaceous,  flexible 
KCiiles ;  in^u)lublo  in  alcohol ;  soluble  in  about 
300  parts  of  water ;  blackened  by  light ;  and 
carbonized  by  a  strong  heat.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  mercurials; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  as  it  occasionally 
acts  with  great  violence  on  both  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  producing  much  pain  and  prostra- 
tion.— Dose.  ^  to  1  gr.,  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increased. 

Mercurous  Bromide.     llgBr.     Syn.    Sub- 

BBOMIDE  OF  MEBCUBY ;  HYDRABGYRUH  BBO- 

UIDUM,  L.  Prep.  (Magendic.)  By  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  by 
another  of  potassium  bromide.  It  closely  re- 
sembles calomel,  in  both  its  appearance  and 
properties. — Dose,  1  to  5  grs. 

Mercurous  Chloride.  HgCl  or  HgXU  Sj/n. 
Calomel,  Subciilobidb  of  mebcuby^  Meb- 
cury chlobide ;  h ydbaboyui  subcillobxdnc 
(B.  P.),  Hydbaboybi  culobidum  (Ph.  L.),  U. 
c.  MITE  (Ph.  U.  S.),  Calomelas  (Ph.  E.  &.  D.), 
L.  This  substance  is  one  of  the  best  known, 
and  probably  the  most  valimble,  of  all  tlie 
mercurials. 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Merciu-y,  2  lbs. ;  sulphuric 
acid,  21  i-  fl.  oz.;  mix,  boil  to  dryness  (in  a 
cast-iron  vessel),  and  when  the  resulting  mass 
has  cooled,  add  of  mercury,  2  lbs.,  and  tritn* 
rate  the  ingredients  in  an  earthenware  mortar 
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until  they  arc  well  mixed;  then  add  of  sodiam 
chloride  1|  Ih.,  and  again  triturate  until  the 
globules  are  no  longer  visible;  next  sublime 
the  mixture,  reduce  the  sublimate  to  the  finest 
possible  powder,  diligently  wash  it  with  boil- 
ing distiUcd  water,  and  dry  it. — I*rod,  117  to 
118  J  of  the  weight  of  mercury  employed. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Mercury,  4  oz.,  is  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  sulphiiric  acid,  2  fl.  oz.  3  fl.  drs., 
aud  nitric  acid,  i  il.  oz.,  by  the  aid  of  heat ; 
when  cold,  mercury,  4  oz.,  is  added,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as 
before. 

3.  (CALOHELAS  SUBLIMATXrH — Ph.  D.) 
Sulphate  of  mercury,  10  parts;  mercury,  7 
parts ;  dry  sodium  chloride,  5  parts ;  triturate, 
&C.,  as  before,  and  afterwards  resublime  it  into 
a  large  chamber  or  receiver. 

4.  (Apothecaries'  HaU.)  Quicksilver,  50  lbs., 
and  sulphuric  acid,  70  lbs.,  are  boiled  to  dry- 
ness in  a  cast-iron  vessel;  of  the  dry  salt, 
62  lbs.  are  triturated  with  quicksilver,  40^  lbs., 
until  the  globules  are  extinguished,  when 
sodium  chloride,  34  lbs.,  is  added,  and  after 
thorough  admixture,  the  whole  is  sublimed, 
&c.,  as  before. — Prod.  96  to  100  lbs. 

6.  (Jewel's  Patent.)  The  receiver,  which  is 
capacious,  is  filled  with  steam,  so  that  the 
calomel  vapour  is  condensed  in  it  in  a  state  of 
extremely  minute  division.  The  engr.  repre- 
sents the  apparatus  now  usually  employed 
when  this  plan  is  adopted.  The  product  is 
extremely  white,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  It 
is  sometimes  called  '  hydrosublimed  calomel' 
aud  *  hydrosublimate  of  mercury.'  The  *  flow- 
ers of  calomel,'  of  old  pharmacy,  were  prepared 
in  a  nearly  similar  manner. 


a.  Furnace. 

h.  An  earthenware  retort,  baving  a  short  and  wide 

neck,  contuiuing  the   ingredient!  for   making 

calomel, 
r.  An  earthen  receiver,  having  tliree  tubulatures. 
(/.  A  vessel  containing  water, 
r.  A  8team>boiIer. 

6.  (Soubeiran.)  The  crude  calomel  mixture 
is  heated  in  an  earthen  tube  in  a  furnace,  and 
a  current  of  air  is  directed  uninterruptedly 
into  the  tube  by  means  of  a  small  ventilator. 
This  sweeps  away,  as  it  were,  the  vapours  of 
calomel,  and  in  a  straight  tube  will  carry  them 
a  distance  of  60  feet,  to  avoid  which  the  end 
of  the  recipient  is  Immersed  in  water,  by  which 
means  the  calomel  is  moistened  and  falls  down. 
This  plMi,  slightly  modified,  is  now  extensively 
adopted  in  tlSs  country. 

7.  (Pbscifitatid  oalomxl;  Calomelas 
SBJECmZAXUli,  L.)    Digest  pure  quicksilver, 


9  parts,  in  nitric  aoid  (sp.  gr.  1*02  to  1*25),  8 
parts,  tmtil  no  more  metal  will  dissolve,  applv- 
ing  heat  as  the  effervescence  ceases ;  then  mix 
the  hot  liquid  quickly  with  a  boiliUg  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  8  parts,  dissolved  iu  water 
(slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid), 
64  parts ;  lastly,  well  wash  the  precimtate  in 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it.  The  pro- 
duct»  when  the  process  is  skilfully  managed,  is 
perfectly  white  and  pure. 

Frop.  A  heavy,  white,  tasteless  powder; 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  cold  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  volatilises  at  a  temperature  below 
redness,  and  yields  a  white  or  yellowish-white 
sublimate ;  hot  nitric  acid  oxidises  and  dissolves 
it ;  alkalies,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  lime 
water,  decompose  it>  with  the  production  of 
the  black  oxide ;  ammonia  converts  it  into  a 
dark  slate-g^y  coloured  powder  (black  pbb- 
ciFiTATE — Kane).  Sp.  gr.  7*14  (Boullay; 
7-156— Pelouze  and  Fremy;  7-176— Urc). 

Pur,  Calomel  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  small  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  may  be  detected  by  (Ugesting  a  little  in 
alcohol,  decanting  the  clear  portion,  and  test- 
ing it  with  a  drop  or  two  of  potassium  hydrate, 
when  a  reddish  precipitate  will  be  formed  if 
any  mercuric  chloride  be  present.  It  is  pul- 
verulent, whitish,  and  sublimes  (entirely)  by 
heat.  It  becomes  black  on  the  addition  of 
potassium  hydrate,  then,  heat  being  applied,  it 
runs  into  globules  of  mercury.  Neither  silver 
nitrate,  lime  water,  nor  siuphuretted  hydro- 
gen, being  added  to  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  washed  or  boiled  throws  down  anything. 

Uses,  Calomel  is  one  of  the  milder  mer- 
curials, and  in  this  respect  takes  its  position 
immediately  after  blue  pill,  mercury  with 
chalk,  aud  the  gray  oxide;  but  it  probably 
ranks  before  all  the  other  salts  of  mercury. 
Universal  experience  appears  to  show  it  to  be 
a  most  valuable  alterative,  when  juiUciously 
administered.  With  this  intention  it  is  given 
in  doses  of  i  to  1  gr.,  generally  combined  with 
antimonials,  as  in  Plummer's  pill,  and  re- 
peated every  night»  or  every  other  night,  for 
some  time,  followed  by  a  mild  saline  aperient 
in  the  morning.  As  a  purgative,  2  to  5  grs., 
either  combined  with  or  followed  by  other 
purgatives,  as  jalap,  rhubarb,  senna,  colocynth, 
Epsom  salt,  &c.  As  a  vermifuge,  .2  to  5  grs. 
over-night,  followed  by  a  sufficient  dose  of 
'  castor  oil  next  morning.  Combined  with  opium, 
I  it  is  frequently  used  in  various  complaints  to 
'  produce  salivation,  or  bring  the  system  under 
the  iufiucnce  of  mercury.  It  is  also  employed 
as  a  sedative  and  crrhine,  and  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  indications.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
frequently  used,  and  in  a  greater  variety  of 
complaints,  than  probably  any  other  medicine. 

Ohs,  Of  the  two  methods  of  preparing 
calomel,  that  by  precipitation  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  most  economical.  That  by  sub- 
limation is,  however,  the  one  generally  adopted 
in  England.  Mr.  Brande  statea  that  **  a  small 
portion  of  sodiam  chUffidA  ift  v^  ^  t«Rv«:vti 
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combined  with  it»  which  might  affect  its  me* 
dical  uses."  Such  a  contamination  is  not 
found  in  carefoUy  prepared  'precipitated  calo- 
mel,' although  we  doubt  whether  the  quantity 
of  it  which  exists  in  any  of  the  samples  wc 
liave  met  with  (being  merely  a  trace)  would 
at  all  interfere  with  its  therapeutical  action ; 
more  especially  when  it  |  is  recollected  that 
alkaline  chlorides  are  present  in,  not  merely 
the  primic  viie,  but  also  in  every  part  of  the 
animal  body.  The  late  Mr.  Fownes,  a  chemist, 
who  was  unsurpassed  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
researches,  and  the  caution  and  delicacy  with 
which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  once  assured 
us  that  calomel  was  more  easily  and  cheaply 
prepared  of  the  best  quality  by  precipitation 
than  by  sublimation,  and  that  if,  from  careless 
manipulation,  itoccasionally  contained  a  minute 
quantity  of  common  salt,  this  was  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  contamination  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  was  frequently  present  in 
samples  of  sublimed  colomeL 

To  produce  a  superior  article  of  calomel  in 
the  dry  way  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  and 
the  process  frequently  fails  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  operators.  The  solution  of  the 
mercury  is  best  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  and 
the  sublimation  should  be  conducted  (pre- 
ferably) in  an  earthenware  retort  with  a  short 
but  very  wide  neck,  and  fitted  to  a  spacious 
receiver,  having  a  large  flat  bottom,  also  of 
earthenware,  and  containing  a  little  cold  water. 
On  the  small  scale  the  heat  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  sand  bath.  The  form  above  given 
for  calomel,  by  precipitation,  produces  a  larp^e 
product,  perfectly  free  from  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  mercurous  nitrate,  and  is  conse- 
quently free  from  the  objections  frequently 
raised  against  that  mode  of  preparing  it. 

"The  form  in  which  calomel  sublimes 
depends  much  upon  the  dimensions  and  tem- 
perature of  the  subliming  vessels.  In  small 
vessels  it  generally  condenses  in  a  crystalline 
cake,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  often 
covered  with  beautiful  quadrangular  prismatic 
crystals,  transparent,  and  of  a  texture  some- 
what  elastic  or  homy.  In  this  state  it  ac- 
quires, by  the  necessary  rubbing  into  powder, 
u  decidedly  yellow  or  bufF  colour,  more  or  less 
deep,  according  to  the  degree  of  trituration  it 
has  undergone.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  calo- 
mel  be  sublimed  into  a  very  capacious  and 
cold  receiver,  it  falls  in  an  impalpable  and 
perfectly  white  powder,  which  requires  only 
one  elutritttion  to  fit  it  for  use ;  it  then  remains 
perfectly  colourless."    (Brandc.) 

The  long-continued  action  of  steam  on  calo- 
mel in  a  state  of  minute  division  is  attended 
by  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  (liighini.)  Boiling  water, 
hot  air,  and  light,  also  produce  a  like  effect. 

MercnrouB  Iodide,    Hgl.    5y».  Subiodide 

OF   MSRCUBY,   GbBBK    IODIDB     OF  XBBCTBY, 

Mbboubious  iodids  ;  Htdbabgybi  iodidvk 
viBiDB  (B.  p.),  Hydbabgybi  bubioduv,  H. 

r/^nmrry  ^p],,   L.),   H.  I.  VIEIDB  (Ph.  D.),  L. 


Prep.  1.  (B.  p.)  Mercory,  1  oz. ;  iodine,  278 
grs. ;  rectified  spirit,  a  sufficiency.  Bnb  the 
iodine  and  mercury  in  a  porceUin  mortar, 
moistening  occasionally  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirit,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  the 
mass  assumes  a  uniform  grreen  colour,  and  no 
metallic  globules  are  visible. 

2.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercnrons 
nitrate  by  another  of  mercnrons  potaasiom 
iodide ;  wash  the  precipitate,  first  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  and  then  in  pore  water; 
lastly,  dry  it  in  the  shade. 

3.  (Ph.  L.)  Mercury,  I  oz. ;  iodine,  5  drs. ; 
triturate  together,  gnidually  adding  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  q.  s.  (about  1  to  2  fl.  dra.),  until 
globules  are  no  longer  seen ;  dry  the  powder, 
by  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  shade,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bUck  glass  vesseL  The  formula  of  the  Ph.  D. 
is  similar. 

Prop.,  S^'o,  A  heavy,  greemsh-yellotr  pow- 
der ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  a  solution 
of  common  salt ;  [soluble  [in  ether,  and  slightly 
so  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potas* 
slum.  *<  fVcshly  prepared,  it  is  yellowisii. 
Heat  being  cautiously  applied,  it  sublimes  in 
rod  crystals,  which  quickly  turn  yellow,  and, 
on  access  of  light,  blacken.  It  is  insoluble  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.*'  The  process 
of  the  Ph.  L.  and  F.  P.  does  not  answer  when 
larger  quantities  than  4  or  5  oz.  are  prepared 
at  once,  owing  to  the  great  heat  generated  by 
the  reaction  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  con- 
sequent volatilisation  of  a  portion  of  the  iodine, 
by  which  the  colour  of  the  product  suffers. — 
Dose.  \  to  1  gr.,  made  into  pills ;  **  in  syphilis 
and  scrofula,  especially  where  they  occur  in 
the  same  individual."  It  is  also  used  extern- 
ally, in  the  form  of  ointment.  It  is  very 
poisonous. 

KerenrooB  Nitrate.    HgNOj.    St/n,  Subki- 

TBATE  OF  MEBCUBY  ;  HyDBABOYBI  SUBNITRAS, 
H.   NITEAS,    H.    PR0T0NITBA8,    L.      Prep.      1. 

(XErxBAL.)  By  digesting  mercury  in  excess 
of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  observing  to  remove 
the  short  prismatic  crystals  within  a  short  time 
after  they  are  formed;  these,  when  drained, 
and  rcdissolvod  in  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  furnish  crystals  of  pure 
neutral  mercurous  nitrate  by  cautious  evapo- 
ration. 

2.  (Basic.)  Deposited  after  some  time, 
when  excess  of  mercury  has  been  employed  as 
above.     A  finely  crystallized  salt. 

Prop.,  ^'c.  Both  the  above  are  decomposed 
by  water,  but  the  former  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  very  small  quautity  without  decomposition. 
When  the  neutral  salt  is  triturated  with  an 
excess  of  sodium  chloride,  and  water  snb« 
sequently  added,  the  whole  of  the  mercmry 
is  thrown  down  as  calomel,  and  the  filtered 
supernatant  liquid  does  not  contain  corrosive 
sublimate.  If  this  last  salt  is  detected,  the 
salt  examined  contained  mercuric  nitrate,  and 
if  any  basic  mercurous  nitrate  was  present, 
the  newly  formed  calomel  has  a  gray  or  black 
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colour,  duo  to  prosenco  of  oxide. — Boae,  Of 
the  neutral  salts,  tt  ^  i  (H**  ^^  ^^  seldom  used 
internally.  A  solution  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  mild  caustic  to  ulcers ;  and,  more  dilute, 
as  a  lotion  in  lepra,  porrigo,  psoriasis,  &c. ; 
or  made  into  an  ointment,  in  the  same 
diseases. 
KercnroTiB  Oxide.    Hg^O.    Syn.  Suboxide 

OP  KBBOTJBT,  GbAY  O.  OF  H.,  BlACK  O.  OF  M., 

Meboubous  o..  Dioxide  of  h.,  Pbotoxids  of 

K.f  ;  HtDBABGYBI  8UB0XTDUM,  U.  OXYDUH, 
H.  O.  CIKEBBTJM,  H.  O.  NIOBUM,  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  L.  1886.)  Calomel,  1  oz.;  lime  water, 
1  gall. ;  mix,  agitate  well  together,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  after  suhsidence,  and  well  wash 
the  sediment  with  distilled  water ;  lastly,  drain 
and  dry  it,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  in  the 
air. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Sublimed  calomel,  1  part; 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate  (i^itrm),  4  parts; 
triturate  together,  &c.,  as  last. 

3.  Briskly  triturate  calomel  in  a  mortar 
with  pure  potassium  hydrate,  in  excess ;  wash 
it  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade. 

Prop.,  ifc,  A  very  dark  gray  or  black 
powder,  suffering  decomposition  by  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  becoming  olive  coloured,  from 
a  portion  being  resolved  into  metallic  mercury 
and  binoxide.  Digested  for  a  short  time  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  remains  undis> 
solved,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  not  affected 
by  potassium  hydrate,  or  by  ammonium  oxa> 
late.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  As  a  medicine,  pure 
mercurous  oxide  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  the 
mercurials,  and  is  used  both  internally  and 
externally ;  but  chiefly  as  a  f  umigant,  or  made 
into  an  ointment. — Dose,  ^  gr.  to  3  grs.  twice 
a  day. 

Mercuroos  Phosphate.  Syn.  Hydraboybi 
PHOSPHAS,  L.  Prep.  Add  a  solution  of  mer- 
curous nitrate  (slightly  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid)  to  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate  which  forms.  In 
its  physical  characters  it  closely  resembles 
calomel,  than  which  it  is  said  to  be  more  ap- 
propriate  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  secon- 
dary syphilis.  Alkalies  turn  it  black. — Dote, 
i  to  1  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  with  sugar  and 
aromatics. 

Kercaroiis  Sulphate.    Hg3S04.    Syn.  Sub- 

SULPHATE  OF  HEBCUBY,  SULPHATE  OF  THE 
SUBOXIDE  OF  ][.,  PbOTOSULFHATE  OF  M.f ; 
HyDBABGYBI  SUB8ULPHA8,  L.  Prep.  By 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  mercu- 
rous nitrate.  The  salt  falls  as  a  white  crys- 
talline powder. 

Kercorons  Snlphide.  HgjS.  Syn.  Sub- 
sulphide  OF  XEBOUBY;  HyDBABGYBI  SUB- 
BULFHUBITUIC  OUX  SULPHUBE,  H.  B.  NI- 
OBUM, L.  Prep,  1.  (Pure.)  This  falls  as  a 
Uick  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  Is  trented  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  ammaiiiiim  B^[tliide. 

2.  (Impore;  lamop's  unrEBAL;  Htdbabv 
ffsss  BDnjHUjmTUM  om  sulphubb,  H.  s. 


KiaBUH— Ph.  L.  1824  &  Ph.  D.  1826); 
^thiops  minebalis — Ph.  L.  1886  k  Ph.  D. 
1826.)  Quicksilver  and  sulphur,  equal  parts, 
triturated  together  (in  a  stoneware  mortar — 
Ph.  D.)  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 

Prop.,  ifc.  The  last  preparation  is  alono 
employed  medicinally.  It  it  a  heavy,  inso- 
luble, black  powder.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  imperfectly  prepared,  and  sometimes 
adulterated.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
mercurous  sulphide  and  sulphur,  in  variable 
proportions  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
trituration.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  generally 
made  by  melting  the  ing^redients  together,  and 
afterwards  reducing  the  mass  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  mill  or  mortar.  It  is  said  to  be  vermifuge 
and  alterative,  and  has  been  used  in  some 
cutaneous  and  glandular  diseases,  but  appears 
to  be  nearly  inert. — Dose.  5  to  SO  grs. 

MEBCUB7,  (KTHEB  PREPARATIONS  OF. 

Hahnemann's  Kercnry.  Syn,  HAHKEHAinr's 
soluble  mebouby,  h.'s  black  oxide  of  m., 
Black  pbeoipitate  of  h.;  Hydbaboybi 
pbjecipitatuh  niobuh,  Mebcubius  solu- 
BILI8  HAHifEiCANia,  L. — a.  By  dropping 
weak  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  as  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  is  of 
a  black  colour;  the  powder  is  washed,  dried 
in  the  shade  without  artificial  heat,  and  then 
preserved  from  the  light  and  air. 

(Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  Solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  (recent ;  sp.  gr.  1*1),  9^  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  2  lbs. ;  mix,  filter,  and  add  to  the  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  *960),  \  oz.,  diluted 
with  water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  collect  the  powder  im- 
mediately on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  water,  5  fi. 
oz.,  and  dry  it,  &c.,  as  before.  A  v6ry  black 
powder. — Dose,  i  to  1  gr. 

Precipitates  of  Mercury.  1.  Black  pbeoi- 
pitate, Hahnemann's  soluble  mercury  (basio 
mercurous  and  ammonium  nitrate).  2.  Gbeek 
P.  (mebcubius  pbjbcipitatus  yibidis,  la- 
CEBTA  yibidis),  from  equal  parts  of  mercury 
and  copper,  separately  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
the  solutions  mixed,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  then  calcined  until  red  fumes  cease  to 
arise.  Caustic  3.  Ked  p.,  mercuric  oxide. 
4.  White  p.,  ammonio-ohloride  of  mercury. 

Ward's  Mercury.    Syn.  Ammonio-nitbatb 

OF  HEBCUBY;  HYDBAB0YBI  AMMOKLfi  KITBA8, 

L.  To  nitric  acid,  4  parts,  contained  in  a 
spacious  bolt-head  or  matrass,  add,  gradually, 
ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  2  parts;  after- 
wards add  of  mercury,  1  part»  and  digest  in  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  solution  is  complete. 

MESIiDT.  A  mixture  of  various  kinds  of 
grain.    (Brande.) 

METAGAL'LIC  ACID.  Obtained  by  heatinff 
dry  gallic  acid,  by  a  quick  fire,  to  about  48(r 
Fahr.,  or  until  it  froths,  melts,  and  becomes 
black  and  solid,  then  dissolving  the  residuum 
in  an  alkali,  filtering,  and  precipitating  by  an 
acid.    An  insoluble,  black  powder. 

HBT'AL.  Syn,  Mbtallum ,  L.  See  Metals. 

XSTALIICA.  [L.1  Preparations  of  th«. 
metals.    Qne  o£  t&x<Q  ^^viis^iona  dt  ^^^V.  \^. 
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MSTALUC  TBSBS.  See  Vsgbtatiok 
(MetaUic). 

XSTAL'LO-CHBOMSS.  A  name  given  by 
Nobili  to  extremely  thin  films  of  peroxide  of 
lead  deposited  by  electrolytic  action  upon 
plates  of  polished  steel,  so  as  to  produce  an 
iridescent  play  of  colours.  The  effect  is  often 
yery  beautiful. 

KET'ALLOIDS.    A  name  sometimes  applied 

to  the  NON-MSTALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

KETAL'LUBGT.  .  *<The  art  of  extracting 
metals  from  their  ores,  and  adapting  them  to 
various  processes  of  manufacture."    (Percy.) 

"Notwithstanding  the  striking  analogy 
which  exists  between  common  chemical  and 
metallurgic  operations,  since  both  are  em- 
ployed to  isolate  certain  bodies  from  each 
other,  there  are  essential  differences  which 
should  be  carefully  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
the  quantity  of  materials  being  always  very 
great  in  metallurgy,  requires  corresponding 
adaptations  of  apparatus,  and  often  produces 
peculiar  phenomena ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
agents  to  be  employed  for  treating  g^reat 
masses  must  bo  selected  with  a  view  to  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  chemical  action.  In  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  the  main  object  being  exactness 
of  result  and  purity  of  product,  little  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  upon  the  value  of  the  reagents, 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  required  for 
any  particular  process.  But  in  smelting  metals 
upon  the  large  scale,  profit  bciug  the  sole 
object,  cheap  materials  and  easy  operations 
are  alone  admissible."  ^ 

The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  of 
more  than  a  general  reference  to  the  leading 
operations  of  metallurgy  under  this  head. 
These  are — digging,  picking  or  sorting,  stamp- 
ing or  crushing,  and  washing,  included  under 
the  general  term,  'dressing  ores;* — roasting 
or  cflJcination,  which  is  either  performed  with 
the  fuel  in  contact  with  the  ore,  or  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces ;  and  the  liquation  or  reduc- 
tion to  the  reguline  form.  The  application  of 
these  processes  is  noticed  under  the  leading 
metals.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  sub- 
ject minutely  are  referred  to  the  treatises  of 
Dr.  Percy,  Robert  Hunt,  Karsten,  and  Le 
PUy. 

KET'ALS.  Syn,  Mbtalla,  L.  Metals  arc 
elementary  bodies,  which  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  lustre  and  power  of  con- 
ducting heat  and  electricity.  Wlien  their 
solutions  are  electrolysed,  the  metals  always 
appear  at  the  electro-negative  surface,  and 
are  hence  termed  electro-positive  elements. 

Formerly,  when  science  was  much  less  ad- 
vanced tlian  at  present,  the  metals  constituted 
a  well-defined  class.  The  properties  which 
were  regarded  as  specially  chivacteristic  were 
physical,  and  were  not  founded  on  chemical 
relations;  thus,  lustre  and  high  specific 
gravity  were*  considered  to  be  essential  cha- 

1  u  Urt*$  JHei.  of  drti,  MM^fiuturet,  and  Minu,"  4th 
edit 


ractcrs  of  all  metals.  But  we  are  now  me- 
quainted  with  metals  which  have  a  lower 
specific  gravity  than  water  (tithiam,  sodium* 
&c.),  and  with  so-called  non-metallic  elementa 
which  present  a  strong  metallic  lustre  (caibon 
in  the  state  of  graphite,  crystallized  silicon). 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  term  '  metal' 
is  rather  conventional  than  strictly  scientifie. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  elementary 
bodies  at  present  known  are  metals.  Thdr 
physical  characters  and  loading  chemical  pro- 
perties are  noticed  under  each  of  them  in  its 
alphabetical  place.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits some  useful  particulars : — 

Table  of  tome  of  the  properties  of  eome  of 

the  metals. 

Names  srranged  in  the  order  of  their 


Ductility. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Platinum. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lead. 


MaUe&biliiy. 

Gold.  . 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Platinum. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 


Names  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 


Power  of  condurting 
Heat. 


Silver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Tm, 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 


Power  of  condncting 
Electricity. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Zine. 

Iron, 

Tin. 

Lend. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 


"\ 


METANTIMONIC  ACID.  H^SbjO,.  The 
name  given  by  M.  Fremy  to  that  \'ariety  of 
antimonic  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  pen- 
tachloride  of  antimony  with  excess  of  water. 
It  differs  from  common  antimonic  acid  in 
being  tetra,  and  forming  two  different  classes 
of  salts  with  the  acids.  The  acid  metan^- 
moniate  of  potassium  is  the  only  reagent  which 
yields  a  precipitate  with  the  sodium  salts,  and 
I  is  therefore  of  great  value  in  chemical  analysis. 
It  is  prepared  by  fusing  antimonic  acid  with 
excess  of  potassa,  in  a  silver  crucible,  dissolving 
the  fased  mass  in  a  little  cold  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  vacuo.  The  re- 
sulting crystals  (metantimoniute  of  potassa), 
by  solution  in  pure  water,  are  resolved  into 
free  potassa  and  the  acid   salt.     See  Aim* 

MONY. 

METAPEC'TIC  ACID.    See  PBCTOf. 
KETAPECTnr.    See  Pectin. 
•  METAPEOSFHOBIC   ACID.     See   J^OB- 

PHOBIO  ACOD. 


METHEGLIN— MILURY  FEVER. 
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H£THEO'LIN.  Syn,  Hydbohsli,  H.  ti- 
NOSUM,  Mbixis  tinttm,  L.  Prep,  From 
honey,  1  cwt. ;  warm  water,  24  gidU.;  stir 
well  until  dissolved ;  the  next  day  add  of  yeast, 
1  pint)  and  hops,  1  Ih.,  previously  boiled  in 
water,  1  gall. ;  along  with  water,  q.  s.  to  make 
the  whole  measure  1  barrel;  mix  well,  and 
ferment  the  whole  with  the  usual  precautions 
adopted  for  other  liquors.  It  contains  on  the 
average  from  7^  to  8^  of  alcohol.    See  Mead. 

IKE'THTL.    CH,.    The  hypothetical  radical 

of  PYBOXTLIC  8PIBIT  (WOOD-BPIBIT,  MXTHYLIC 

alcohol)  and  the  methyl  series.  It  forms  a 
number  of  compounds  analogous  to  those  of 
ethyl. 

IIETHTLATED  SPIBIT.  A  mixture  of 
1*  part  of  methylic  alcohol  (wood  spirit)  and 
9  parts  of  ethylic  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine).  See 
Spieit. 

METHTLIC  ALCOHOL.    See  Wood  Spibit. 

MEZE'BEON.      Syn,    Gabou;    Mbzbbsok 

BABE,  MeZEBEI  COBTBX   (B.  P.)  ;   MeZEBEFM 

—Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.  The  dried  bark  of  the 
Daphne  Mezereum,  mezereou;  or  Daphne 
Laureola,  spurge,  or  wood-laurel.  The  "  bark 
of  the  root  of  Daphne  Mezereum"  or  spurge 
olive.  (Ph.  L.)  A  stimulant  and  diuretic. 
It  is  employed  as  a  sudorific  and  alterative,  in 
syphilis,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases,  usually  in  conjunction  with 
sarsaparilla.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  mas- 
ticatory, in  toothache,  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
&c.  On  the  Continent  it  is  used  as  a  vesicant. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  softened  by  soaking  i  t 
in  hot  vinegar,  and  is  then  bound  on  the  part, 
and  renewed  ^after  intervals  of  some  hours, 
until  vesication  is  produced. 

MICE.    See  Rats. 

MICEOCOSIQC  SALT.  NaNH4HP04.  5y«. 
Tbibasic  phosphate  of  sodium  and  ammo- 
>'iF3f.  Prep.  1.  Phosphates  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  equal  parts;  water,  q.  s. ;  dissolve 
separately,  mix  the  solutions,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  A  slight  excess  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  aids  the  crystallisation. 

2.  (Fo^^nes.)  Phosphate  of  sodium,  6  parts ; 
water,  2  parts;  liquefy  by  heat,  and  add  of 
eal  ammoniac  (in  powder),  1  part;  common 
salt  separates,  and  after  its  removal  the  liquid 
is  concentrated  so  that  crystals  may  form. 
Used  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  assavs. 

MI'CROSCOPE.  The  value  *  of  the  micro- 
scope in  chemistry  and  the  collateral  sciences 
is  now  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it 
would  be  foUy  to  do  more  than  merely  to 
allude  to  the  subject  here. 

In  the  coMPOinrD  micboscope.  which  has 
quite  superseded  the  *  simple  microscope'  as  an 
instrument  of  research,  the  object  is  magnified 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  object-glass,  and 
then  remagnificd  by  the  eye-piece.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
infltrmnent  may  be  increased  either  by  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  object-gla«s  or  that  of 
the  eje-piece.  It  must  be  borue  in  mind,  how'^ 
ever,  that  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  eye- 


piece, we  do  not  magnify  the  object  itself  in  a 
g^reater  degree,  but  simply  increase  the  imago 
of  the  object  formed  by  the  ol:ject-gla88.  Any 
imperfections  which  may  exist  in  the  latter 
are  thus  greatly  increased.  At  first  the  great 
drawback  to  the  use  of  the  compound  micro- 
soope  was  its  deficiency  in  achromatism ;  but 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Lester  and  Dr.  Goring 
led  to  the  achromatising  of  the  object-glass, 
which  was  the  first  (^  the  rapid  stride  to- 
wards perfection  made  by  this  instniment 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  two  most 
useful  object-glasses  are  the  'quarter-inch,' 
which  should  magnify  from  200  to  220  dia- 
meters, and  the  '  incV  which  sliould  magnify 
from  30  to  40  diameters.  The  definition  of 
these  glasses  should  be  good,  and  they  should 
transmit  plenty  of  light.  Any  lines  in  a 
structure  examined  by  them  should  appear 
sharp  and  distinct,  and  there  should  be  no 
coloured  fringes  around  the  object.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  ol:joct-gla8ses  are 
kept  perfectly  free  from  dust.  A  few  shreds 
of  wash-leather  of  the  finest  quality  should  be 
kept  in  a  pill-box  for  cleaning  them.  Before 
rubbing  them  with  the  leather  they  may  be 
breathed  upon,  but  no  whiting  or  liquid  of 
any  kind  should  be  used,  as  each  object-glass, 
being  achromatic,  is  a  very  delicate  pece  of 
workmanship,  consisting  of  two  lenses  of  flint- 
and  crown-glass  cemented  together  by  Canada 
balsam.  Compound  microscopes  are  now  sold 
by  the  best  London  makers  at  very  low  prices. 
A  really  good  instrument,  adapted  to  most  of 
the  wants  of  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
or  medical  student,  may  be  obtained  for  five 
guineas 

MIL'DEW.  8yn,  Rust,  Blight.  The 
mouldy  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
produced  by  innumerable  microscopic  fungi. 
The  hop,  wheat,  and  the  choicest  garden  fruit 
trees,  are  those  most  commonly  attacked.  The 
causes  are  said  to  be  excess  of  moisture,  and 
absence  of  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. On  the  small  scale,  finely  powdered  sul- 
phur is  occasionally  dusted  over  the  parts 
affected,  as  a  remedy.  " 

MIL'IABT  FEYES.  Syn.  MnjABLi,  L. 
Among  the  other  symptoms  are — ^anxiety  and 
frequent  sighing,  the  perspiration  has  a  strong 
and  peculiar  smell,  and  there  is  a  sensation  of 
pricking  on  the  neck  and  breast,  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  small  red  pimples,  which  in 
two  or  three  days  become  white  vesicles,  dry 
up,  peel  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  others.  The 
moist  weather  of  spring  and  autumn  are  tho 
period  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent ;  and  de- 
licate females,  particularly  in  child-bed,  aro 
those  most  liable  to  its  attacks.  Sometimes 
it  assumes  a  malignant  character.  The  treat* 
ment  of  this  affection  consists  chiefly  in  com- 
bating tho  depression  of  the  system  by  a  sup- 
porting diet;  but  everything  that  heats  or 
stimulates  the  skin  should  be  avoided.  The 
apartment  should  be  kept  cool  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  cooling  saline  laxatives  and  bltiiet 
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tonioi^  with  cooUog  drlnki^  tbould  also  be  had 
reoonrse  to. 

XILK.  Syn.  Lao,  L.  The  value  of  milk 
as  an  article  of  food  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fkct  of  it  being  sufficient  to  support,  and  to 
increase  the  growth  of,  the  young  of  every 
species  of  the  mammalia;  at  once  supplying 
materials  for  the  formation  of  the  osseous, 
fleshy,  and  liquid  portions  of  the  body.  **  The 
substances  present  in  milk  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  its  office  of  producing  materials 
for  the  rapid  gprowth  and  development  of  the 
animal  frame.  It  contains  an  azotized  mat- 
ter, casein,  nearly  identical  in  composition 
with  muscular  flesh,  fatty  principles,  and  a 
peculiar  sugar,  and,  lastly,  various  salts,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  phosphate  of  lime, 
held  in  complete  solution  in  a  slightly  alkaline 
liquid. 

"  The  white,  and  almost  opaque,  appearance 
of  milk  is  an  optical  illusion.  Examined  by  a 
microscope  of  even  moderate  power,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  in 
which  float  about  numbers  of  minute  transpa- 
rent globules ;  these  consist  of  fat  surrounded 
by  an  albuminous  envelope,  which  can  be 
broken  mechanically,  as  in  the  churning,  or 
dissolved  by  the  chemical  action  of  caustic 
potassa,  after  which,  by  agitating  the  milk 
with  ether,  the  fat  can  be  dissolved." 
(Fownes.) 

Comp,  Cows*  MILK,  of  average  quality, 
contains  from  lOj  to  12f  of  solid  matter  when 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  steam  heat,  and  has 
the  mean  sp.  gr.  1*030;  while  that  of  the 
skimmed  milk  is  about  1*035 ;  and  of  the  cream, 
1*0244.  (Ure.)  The  average  cbbam  of  cows' 
milk  contains  4*5 J  of  butter ;  3*5$  of  curd, 
and  92^  of  whey.  (Berzelius.)  The  skim- 
med MILK  consists  of  water,  92*9  J ;  curd,  2*8$ ; 
sugar  of  milk,  3*5$;  lactic  acid,  lactate  of 
potassH,'  and  a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron,  '6$ ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  potassa, 
and  earthy  phosphates  (lime),  *2^.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

The  following  analysis  of  fresh  milk  is  by 
M.  Haidlen : — 


Water 

.    873*00 

Butter        •        .        .        , 

.      30*00 

Casein 

.      48*20 

Milk  sugar 

.      43*90 

Phosphate  of  lime 

2*31 

„             magnesia 

•42 

„             iron 

*07 

Chloride  of  potassium 

1*44 

„          sodium 

•24 

Soda  in   combination  with 

I 

casein      .        .        .        . 

•42 

1000* 

Prop.  These  are  well  known,  Perfectly 
fresh  milk  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  soon  be- 
comes acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  after 
•  coagula  of  casein  (cubdb)  sepa- 


rate from  it.  This  change  is  immediate 
effected  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  an  add. 
That  from  the  first,  when  dried  and  preM6d» 
constitutes  cheese. 

Pur.,  tests,  Ste,  The  common  fraudji  pne- 
tised  by  the  milk-dealers  are  the  addition  of 
water  and  the  subtraction  of  part  of  the  creAm. 
Sometimes  potato  starch  is  added  to  the  milk, 
to  give  it  a  creamy  or  rich  appearance,  and  thb  • 
addition  is  still  more  frequently  made  to  cream. 
to  increase  its  consistence  and  quantity.  Hie 
method  of  detecting  the  first  two  of  these 
frauds  is  noticed  under  '  Lactombtbs.'  The 
presence  of  potato  starch  may  be  determined 
by  boiling  some  of  the  milk  with  a  little 
vinegar,  and  after  separating  the  ooag^nla  by  a 
strainer,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  become 
cold,  testing  it  with  solution  or  tincture  of 
iodine.  If  it  turns  blue,  starch,  flour,  or  some 
other  amylaceous  substance,  has  been  used  to 
adulterate  it.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  apply  the  test  to  the  nnprepared 
suspected  milk. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  chalk, 
plaster  of  Paris,  gum,  gelatin,  sugar,  flour, 
mucilage  of  hemp-seed,  the  brains  of  animalSft 
and  other  similar  substances,  are  often  added 
to  London  milk,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  there  is  any  truth  in  these  asserticms, 
as  some  of  these  articles  arc  too  costly  to  be 
used,  and  the  presence  of  others  would  so  alter 
the  flavour  or  appearance  of  the  milk,  or 
would  so  soon  exhibit  themselves  by  sub- 
sidence, as  to  lead  to  their  detection. 

Pres,  Milk  may  be  preserved  in  stout 
bottles,  well  corked,  and  wired  down,  by  heat- 
ing them,  in  this  state,  to  the  boiling-point, 
in  a  water  bath,  by  which  means  the  oxygen 
of  the  small  quantity  of  enclosed  air  becomes 
absorbed.  It  must  be  afterwards -stored  in  a 
cool  situation.  By  this  method,  which  is  also 
extensively  adopted  for  the  preservation  of 
green  gooseberries,  green  peas,  &c.,  milk  will 
retain  its  properties  unaltered  for  years.  A 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or,  still 
better,  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  may 
be  advantageously  dissolved  in  each  bottle 
before  corking  it. 

Under  Bethel's  patent  the  milk  or  cream  is 
scalded,  and,  when  cold,  strongly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  by  means  of  a  soda-water 
machine,  and  the  corks  are  wired  down  in  the 
usaal  manner.  The  bottles  should  be  kept 
inverted,  in  a  cool  place. 

An  excellent  method  of  preventing  milk 
from  turning  sour,  or  coagulating,  is  to  add  to 
every  pint  of  it  about  10  or  12  grs.  of  carbon- 
ate or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Milk  thus  pre- 
pared may  be  kept  for  eight  or  ten  days  in 
temperate  weather.  This  addition  is  harm- 
less, and,  indeed,  is  advantageous  to  dyspeptic 
patients.  According  to  D'Arcot,  iT^v^th  part 
of  the  bicarbonate  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
An  excess  of  alkali  used  in  this  manner  may 
be  detected  by  the  milk  turning  turmeric 
paper  brown,  even   after  it  has  been  kept 
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BOme  liours,  and  by  the  ash  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  little  to  &ync88,  and  then  heating  it 
to  dnll  redness,  effervescing  with  an  acid.  (See 
below.) 

*«*  Milk  should  not  be  kept  in  lead  or  zinc 
vessels,  as  it  speedily  dissolves  a  portion  of 
these  metals,  and  becomes  poisonous. 

Concluding  remarks.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  cows'.inilk  and  human  milk  con- 
sists in  the  former  containing  more  casein  and 
less  sugar  of  milk  than  the  latter.  The  re- 
markable indisposition  to  coagulate  is  another 
character  which  distinguishes  human  milk 
from  cows'  milk.  Prof.  Falkland,  who  has 
practically  investigated  the  subject  has  pre- 
pared a  nutritive  fluid  for  infants  from  cows' 
milk,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  healthy 
adult  woman.  His  process  is,  however,  unne- 
cessarily complicated,  and,  therefore,  unsuited 
to  those  who  would  have  to  employ  it  in  the 
nursery.  To  remove  this  objection  we  have 
adopted  the  following  formula; — Sugar  of 
milk,  2  oz. ;  hot  water,  i  pint ;  dissolve,  and, 
when  the  liquor  has  become  quite  cold,  add  it 
to  fresh  cows'  milk,  \  pint,  and  stir  them 
together.  This  quantity,  prepared  morning 
and  evening,  will  constitute  the  proper  food 
for  an  infant  of  from  5  to  8  months  old. 
More  may  be  allowed  it  if  it  'craves'  it; 
but  there  must  bo  no  '  cramming.'  At  first  it 
will  be  advisable  to  remove  a  little  of  the 
cream  from  the  milk  before  adding  to  it  the 
saccharine  solution ;  but  after  a  few  days  this 
will  be  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and,  indeed, 
injurious.  One  very  important  particular  to 
be  attended  to  is,  the  employment  of  pure 
cow's  milk,  obtained  from  a  healthy  gross-fed 
animal  only.  With  this  precaution,  and  the 
use  of  a  good  feeding-bottle,  the  infant  will 
thrive  nearly  as  well  as  on  the  breast  of  any 
human  female,  excepting  its  mother's.  (See 
below,) 

AssBS'  MILK  closely  resembles  human  milk 
in  colour,  smell,  and  consistence,  but  it  con- 
tains rather  less  cream.     (See  below.) 

Ewxb'  milk  closely  resembles  cows'  milk, 
than  which,  however,  it  is  slightly  richer  in 
cream. 

Gk)AT8'  MILE,  for  the  most  part,  resembles 
cows'  milk,  but  its  consistence  is  much 
greater,  and  it  contains  much  more  solid 
matter.    (See  below.) 

Mabes'  milk,  in  consistence,  is  between 
that  of  cows'  and  human  milk.  Its  cream  is 
not  converted  into  butter  by  agitation.  See 
BuTTEB,  Cheese,  Lactic  Acid,  &c. 

Al'mond  Milk.  See  Emulsion  and  Mix- 
tube. 

Arrow-root  Milk.  Prep.  From  arrow-root, 
1  table-spoonful,  first  wetted  and  stirred  with 
a  little  cold  water^  afterwards  adding,  gradu- 
ally, of  boiling  water>  i  pint ;  and,  lastly,  of 
bomziginilk*  ipint;  with  sugar,  spice,  wine, 
Ac,  to  palate.  Very  nutritious,  and  excellent 
in  dbronic  diarrluBa.  Some  persons  employ 
•Umilk. 


Choc'olate  Milk.  Prep.  Dissolve  chocolate 
(scraped),  1  oz.,  in  boiling  new  milk,  1  pint. 
Nutritious;  but  apt  to  offend  delicate  sto- 
machs. 

Coffee  Milk.  Prep,  1.  Coffee,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  i  pint;  infuse  for  10  or  15 
minutes  in  a  warm  situation,  and  add  the 
strained  liquid  to  boiling  milk,  f  pint. 

2.  Coffee,,  1  oz. ;  tie  it  loosely  in  a  piece  of 
muslin,  and  simmer  it  for  15  minutes  in  milk. 
1  pint.  Both  the  above  have  been  recom- 
mended for  persons  of  spare  habits,  and  for 
those  disposed  to  affections  of  the  longs,  more 
especially  for  the  asthmatic. 

Facti''tion8  Milk.  Syn.  Abtivicial  milk. 
Of  the  numerous  compounds  which  have  been 
proposed  as  substitutes  for  natural  milks,  the 
following  are  examples : — 

1.  (FaOTITIOUB  asses'  MILK;  Lao  asivi- 
NUM  FACTITIUM,   LAO  A.  ABTIPICIALE,  L.) — O. 

Cows'  milk,  1  quart;  ground  rice,  1  oz.; 
oringo  root  (bruised),  1  dr. ;  boil,  strain,  and 
add  sugar  candy  (or  white  sugar),  1  oz. 

b.  Whites  of  2  eggs ;  lump  sugar,  1  os. ; 
cows'  milk  (new),  }  pint ;  mix,  then  add  symp 
of  tolo,  I  oz. 

e.  Water,  1  pint ;  hartshorn  shavings,  1  oz.; 
boil  to  a  jelly;  then  add  lump  sugar,  2  oz.; 
cool,  add  new  milk,  1  pint;  syrup  of  tolu, 
^  oz.  Used  as  substitutes  for  asses'  milk, 
taken  freely  as  a  beverage.  A  cupful,  with  or 
without  a  spoonful  of  rum,  3  or  4  times  daily, 
is  a  popular  remedy  in  consumption  and 
debility. 

2.  (F.  goats*  milk— a.  T.  Thomson.) 
Fresh  mutton  suet  (minced),  1  oz. ;  tie  it  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  boil  it  in  cows'  milk,  1  quart ; 
lastly,  add  of  sugar  candy,  2  gr.  In  scrofu- 
lous emaciation,  and  in  the  ktter  stages  of 
phthisis.  The  proportion  of  suet  in  the  above 
may  be  advantageously  increased  a  little. 
The  LAO  CUM  SEBO  of  Guy's  Hospital  is  a 
similar  preparation. 

3.  (F.  HUMAN  MILK  ;  LaO  HUMANUM  FAC- 
TITIUM, L.) — a.  See  above, 

b.  (Rosenstein.)  Almonds  (blanched),  2  in 
number ;  white  sugar,  1  dr. ;  water,  4  fl.  oz. ; 
make  an  emulsion,  strain,  and  add  of  freah 
cows'  milk,  6  fl.  oz.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
breast  in  nursing. 

Preserved'  lUlk.  Syn.  Milk  fowdeb; 
Lactis  pulvis,  Lac  pulvebatum,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Fresh  skimmed  milk,  1  gall. ;  carbonate  of 
soda  (in  very  fine  powder),  1^  dr. ;  mix,  eva- 
porate to  l-3rd  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a 
water  bath,  with  constant  agitation,  then  add 
of  powdered  white  sugar,  3^  lbs.,  and  complete 
the  evaporation  at  a  reduced  temperature; 
reduce  the  dry  mass  to  powder,  add  the  cream 
(well  drained)  which  was  taken  from  the  milk, 
and  after  thorough  admixture  put  the  whole 
into  well-stoppered  bottles  or  tins,  which  must 
be  at  once  hermetically  sealed. 

2.  (Legrip.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  i  dr.; 
water,  I  fl.  oz. ;  dismlve,  add  of  fresh  milk, 
1  qua^;  sugar,  1  lb.;  rednoe  it  by  heat  to 
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thD  coniiBtenoe  of  a  aytnp,  ahd  finish  the  eva- 
poration on  pUites  hy  ezpoBore  in  an  oven. 

Obs,  Ahont  an  ounce  of  the  powder  agitated 
with  a  pint  of  water,  forms  an  agreeable  and 
nutritious  drink,  and  a  good  substitute  for 
inilk  at  sea.  It  may  also  be  used  for  tea  or 
coffee  in  the  solid  form.  This  process,  which 
is  very  old,  has  been  recently  patented.  See 
Milk  {above). 

Milk  of  Soses.  Sjfn,  Lac  bo8£,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (English.) — a.  Almonds  (blanched),  1  oz.  j 
oil  of  almonds  and  white  soft  soap,  of  each, 

1  dr. ;  rose  watei*,  1  pint ;  make  an  emulsion. 
h.  From  liquor  of  potassa  and  oil  of  almonds, 

of  each,  1  fi.  oz. ;  hot  water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  agitate 
together  until  mixed,  then  add  of  rose  water 
•  and  distilled  or  filtered  soft  water,  of  each, 
i  pint,  and  again  agitate  well.        ' 

e.  As  the  last,  but  using  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  of  tartar  for  the  liquor  of  potassa. 

d,  (Redwood.)  Blanched  almonds,  8  oz. ; 
rose  water,  3  pints ;  make  an  emulsion,  add 
of  white  Windsor  soap,  white  wax,  and  oil  of 
almonds,  of  each,  |  oz.;  previously  melted 
together  by  a  gentle  heat;  triturate  until 
united,  and  strain ;  lastly,  add  a  solution  of 
oil  of  bergamot,  i  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  1  dr. ; 
and  attar  of  roses,  ^  dr. ;  (dissolved  in)  recti- 
fied spirit,  12  oz. 

2.  (Fbench.) — a.  From  rose  water,  1  quart ; 
tinctures  of  benzoin  and  styrax,  of  each,  1  fl. 
oz. ;  spirit  of  roses,  i  H.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 

2  H.  oz. ;  mix. 

b,  (Augustiu.)  Tincture  of  benzoin,  \  fl. 
oz. ;  liquor  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  2^  fl.  dr. ; 
rose  water,  \  pint ;  agitate  well  together.  As 
a  lotion  in  acne. 

c,  (Gianiuni.^  Tincture  of  l^enzoiu,  1  dr. ; 
tincture  of  balsam  of  Peru,  20  drops;  rose 
water,  1  pint ;  as  the  last. 

d,  (Schnbartb.)  Almond  paste,  3  drs. ;  rose 
water,  J  pint ;  tincture  of  benzoin,  |  fl.  oz.  As 
before.  Tlie  addition  to  the  last  3  of  a  little 
rectified  spirit  is  an  improvement. 

3.  (German.)  From  dilute  solution  of  di- 
acctate  of  lead  (Goulard  water),  and  spirit  of 
lavender,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  rose  water,  6  fl.  oz. ; 
soft  water,  1  pint. 

Obs,  All  the  above  arc  used  as  cosmetic 
washes,  and  to  remove  scurf,  pimples,  and 
eruptions,  in  slight  cases. 

Sa'go  Milk.  Sifn,  Lao  sago,  L.  Prep. 
(Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sago,  1  oz. ;  cold  water, 
1  pint ;  macerate  half  an  hour,  pour  off  the 
water,  add  of  milk,  1\  pint,  and  boil  slowly 
until  the  sago  is  dissolved.  Very  nutritious ; 
also  in  lieu  of  arrow-root  milk. 

Milk  of  Sulphur.  See  Sulphub  (Precipi- 
tated). 

Vanilla  Milk.  Si/n.  Lao  tanilub,  L. 
JPrep,  1.  Essence  of  vanilla,  12  drops;  lump 
sugar,  1  oz. ;  triturate,  and  add  gradually,  new 
mUk,  1  pint. 

2.  (Beral.)  Vanilla  sugar,  i  oz. ;  milk,  16  oz. ; 
dissolve. 

MILK  FEVEB.    Stfn,    Fbbbis  laotxa,  L. 


A  febrile  condition  of  the  system  that  sosie- 
times  occurs  at  the  time  the  milk  begins  to  be 
secreted  after  parturition.  It  often  assmnei 
a  malignant  character.  Sec  PuBSPK&AL 
Feyeb. 

MU'LET.  Sjfn.  Miuuii,  L.  Several  va- 
rieties of  grain  are  known  by  this  name,  ^lat 
commonly  referred  to  under  the  name  is  the 
produce  of  Pame«mmili€U!6um{'  Indian  millet^. 
The  husked  seeds  (kiliitm  miKDATirx)  an 
used  to  make  g^ruel,  and  are  ground  for  floor. 
'  Turkish  millet,'  or  '  Guinea  com,'  is  produced 
by  Sorgham  vtdffctre;  and  the  'German'  and 
'Italian  millet'  by  species  of  Setaria,  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  millet  flour  is  used  for 
bread,  but  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  as  food  for 
domestic  animals. 

MDTCE  MEAT.  Prep,  From  stoned  raisins^ 
currants,  sugar,  and  suet,  of  each,  2  lb. ;  sul- 
tana raisins  and  boiled  beef  (lean  and  tender)^ 
of  each,  1  lb. ;  apples,  4  lbs. ;  juice  of  2 
lemons ;  the  rind  of  1  lemon,  chopped  veiy 
fine;  mixed  spice,  \  lb.;  candied  citron  and 
lemon  peel,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  brandy,  a  glass- 
ful or  two ;  the  whole  chopped  very  fine.  It 
may  be  varied  by  adding  other  spice  or  fla- 
vouring, and  by  the  addition  of  eggs,  or  the 
substitution  of  chopped  fowl  or  vesd  for  bee^ 
according  to  the  taste  of  tbe  cuisinier. 

MnrDEBF'RnS'S  SFIBIT.  See  Ammoioa 
(Acetate  of),  and  SoLTmoN. 

MIK'ESAL  CHAME'LEOir.  Prep,  From  a 
mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  potassa 
and  nitre,  equal  parts,  heated  to  redness.  It 
must  be  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle  until 
required  for  use. 

Prap,t  ^c.  When  dissolved  in  water,  its 
solution,  at  first  green,  passes  spontaneously 
through  all  the  coloured  rays  to  the  red,  when, 
if  potassa  be  added,  the  colour  retrogrades 
until  it  reaches  the  original  green.  The 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  chlorine,  renders 
the  solution  colourless.  The  addition  of  a 
weak  acid,  or  even  boiling  or  agitating  the 
liquid,  turns  it  from  green  to  red.  See  Mav- 
GANio  Acid. 

MIN'ESAUZEBS.  Substances  \vhich,  by 
association  with  metallic  bodies,  deprive  them 
of  their  usual  properties,  and  impart  to  them 
the  character  of  ores.  Their  removal  belongs 
to  metallurgy.  The  term  mikebalized' 
has  been  applied  to  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha, 
bitumen,  &c.,  which  has  been  combined  with 
sulphur,  silica,  or  metallic  matter. 

MIKIM.  Syn.  MiNiMirM,  L.  A  measured 
drop,  of  which  60  are  equal  to  a  fluid  drachm. 
The  size  of  drops  vary  so  greatly  with  different 
liquids,  and  are  also  so  much  influenced  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  vessels  from  which  they 
are  poured,  that  they  aflbrd  no  reliable  mea- 
sure of  quantity  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
poured  drop  has,  in  some  cases,  only  |rd  the 
volume  of  the  measured  drop,  or  minim ;  whilst^ 
in  others,  it  is  nearly  3  times  as  large.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burande,  "  liquids  which  contain 
a  small  proportion  of  water,  afford  a  small 
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drop;  while,  on  the  contrary,  liquids  con- 
taining a  larg^  qnantity  of  water  furnish  a 
large  drop."  "Among  liquids  contuning  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  those  which  are  not 
charged  with  remedial  substances,  give  a 
larger  and  heavier  drop  than  the  same  liquids 
when  containing  extraneous  bodies  in  solution." 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  word  '  drop'  is  men- 
tioned in  this  work  a  minim  is  intended,  and 
the  quantity  should  be  determined  by  means  of 
a  graduated  minim  measure. 

HnrilOI.    Sec  Bed  Pigmbnts. 

MINT.  Syn,  Speabmikt,  Gbbbn  m.  ;  MsK- 
THA  YisiDis  (Ph.  L.),  L.  *'  The  recent  and 
the  dried  flowering  herb"  of  Mentha  viridU, 
It  is  aromatic  and  carminative,  but  its  flavour 
is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  peppermint.  It 
is  employed  in  flatulence,  colic,  nausea,  diar- 
rhoea, &c. ;  also  to  make  sauce. 

Mni'BOSS.  See  Amalgam  (Silvering), 
SiLYSBnro,  Speculum  Metal,  &c. 

MITES.    See  Aoabi. 

MITH'BIDATE.    5y».  Damoobatbs's  Coir- 

FECTION ;  MiTHBIDATIUM,  CONEBCTIO   DAMO- 

CBATI8,  L.  "  This  composition  originally  con- 
sisted of  but  few  ingpredients ;  viz.,  20  leaves 
of  rue,  2  walnuts,  2  figs,  and  a  little  salt.  Of 
this  we  are  informed  that  Mithridates  took  a 
dose  every  morning,  to  g^ard  himself  against 
the  effSects  of  poison.  It  was  afterwards 
altered,  and  the  number  of  the  ingredients 
increased  to  sixty-one.  In  this  more  complex 
form  it  contBined  opium,  and  was,  in  effect,  an 
aromatic  opiate,  of  which  the  confection  of 
opium  of  the  present  day  may  be  considered 
as  a  simplification.  The  *  mithridate'  is  still 
prepared  in  some  shops,  and  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  prescribed."  (Med.  Lex.) 
*•  The  formulsB  for  confection  or  electuaby 
OP  CATECHU  may  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  our  modem  Pharmacopceias,  of 
the  once  celebrated  recipes  for  conpeotio 
Damocbatis  and  thebl^ca  Andbomachi." 
(Redwood.)  Mithridate  was  formerly  con- 
ceived to  be  good  for  nearly  every  disease,  and 
an  antidote  for  every  known  poison. 

mXTUSE.  Shfn.  Mistuba,  L.  A  com- 
pound liquid  medicine,  taken  in  divided  doses. 

Mixtures  are  usaally  extemporaneous  pre- 
parations, and  in  prescribing  them  care  should 
bo  taken  not  to  bring  together  substances  that 
decompose  each  other,  nor  to  order  heavy 
powders,  that  speedily  separate  from  the  body 
of  the  liquid'  by  subsidence.  Emulsions, 
JULEPS,  and  MUCILAGES,  are  included  in  the 
'  mibtub£'  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mixtures  arc  usually  dispensed  in  flat  octa- 
gonal 6  or  8-oz.  bottles,  with  long  necks ;  or 
in  regular  'octagons,'  with  short  necks,  having 
the  doses  marked  on  the  glass,  to  which  the 
strength  [of  the  medicine  is  made  to  corre- 
spond 

Our  remarks  respecting  'dbaughtb'  equally 
•Pl^y  here.  By  putting  the  active  ingrediento 
of  SIX  drBOghts  into  a  6-oz.  mixture  bottle, 
and  Wbag  it  op  with  distilled  water,  a  mixture 


will  be  made  of  correspon^ng  properties,  of 
which  the  dose  will  be  2  table-spoonfuls. 
When  the  formula  for  the  draughts  includes  a 
decoction  or  infusion  as  the  vehicle,  instead  of 
water,  four  of  them  only  must  be  taken,  which 
will  then  fill  the  6-oz.  bottle,  and  the  proper 
do9e  will  be  3  table-spoonfulSy  or  a  small  wine- 
glassful. 

The  following  formula  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  'mistuba'  of  the  British  Pharma- 
coposias,  as  well  as  a  few  others  in  general  use. 
These  will  serve  as  examples  for  the  like  pre- 
parations of  medicinals  which  are  not  included 
in  the  list.  (See  also  Dbaught,  Emulsion, 
Julep,  Wateb,  &c.) 

Mixture,  Absorl)ent  See  Aittacid  Mix- 
tube. 

Mixture,  Aca'oiA.    See  Gum  Mixtubb. 

Mixture,  Ace'tate  of  Ammo^'nia.    8yn,  Mnr- 

DBBEBUS'B     MIXTUBB;     MiSTUBA    AMMONUB 

ACETATI8,  L.  Prep,  From  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia,  1^  fl.  oz.;  nitre,  40gprs. ;  camphor 
mixture,  6  fl.  oz. ;  rose  syrup,  i  fl.  oz. — 3oee, 
1  to  3  table-spoonfuls,  every  third  or  fourth 
hour,  as  a  diaphoretic  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
&c. 

Mixture,  Alloline.  See  Antacid  Mixtubb. 

Mixture,  Al'mond.  Syn,  Emulsion  op  AL^ 
MONSB,  Milk  op  a.;  Mistuba  AMraDALs 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  Lao  amygdala,  L* 
Frep*  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Confection  of  almonds, 
2i  oz.;  distilled  water,  I  pint;  gradually  add 
the  water  to  the  confection  while  triturating, 
until  they  are  mixed ;  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  linen. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  From  almond  confection,  2  oz., 
and  water,  1  quart;  as  the  last.  Or,  from 
sweet  almonds  (blanched),  lOdrs.;  white  sugar, 
5  drs. ;  mucilage,  ^  fl.  oz.  (or  powdered  gumi 
3  drs.) ;  made  into  an  emulsion  with  water,  I 
quart. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Sweet  almonds  (blanched),  6 
drs. ;  refined  sngar,  2  drs. ;  powdered  gum,  1 
dr. ;  distilled  water,  8  fl.  oz.;  as  the  last. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Compound  powder  of  almonds 
(sweet),  1 ;  water,  8 ;  triturate  and  strain. 

Obs,  The  last  formula  produces  the  article 
usually  employed  in  dispensing  in  the  shops. 
The  addition  of  a  little  more  sugar  renders  it 
more  pleasant ;  and  2  or  3  bitter  almonds,  as 
in  the  formula  of  the  Ph.  D.  1826,  or  1  or  2 
fi.  drs.  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  may  occa- 
sionally be  added,  to  diversify  the  flavour. — 
Dose.  2  or  3  teble-spoonfuls,  ad  libitum  ;  as  a 
demulcent  and  emollient  in  coughs  and  colds, 
or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines. 

Mixture,  Ammoni'acum.  Syn.  Emulsion  op 
ammoniacum.  Milk  op  a.;  Mistuba  ammo- 
NiAci  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.),  Lac  ammoniaci, 
L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Prepared  ammonia- 
cum, 5  drs.;  distilled  water,  1  pint;  rub  the 
ammoniacum  with  the  water,  gradually  added, 
until  they  are  perfectly  mixed. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Ammoniacum,  i  oz.;  water, 
8  fl.  oz.;  as  the  last,  but  stnuning  through 
muslin. 
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8.  (B.  P.)  Ammoniacom,  i  oz.;  nibbed 
down  with  water,  8  oz.,  and  strain. — DoMe, 
1  tolgr. 

0h9,  The  last  formnla  prodnces  the  best 
and  most  effective  mixture,  owing  to  the  use 
of  the  raw  instead  of  the  strained  drug. — Dose, 
1  to  2  table-spoonfuls,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  squills  or  ipecacuanha ;  as  an 
expectorant  and  demulcent  in  chronic  coughs, 
humoral  asthma,  &c. 

Mixture,  A'nodyne.  Syn.  Mibtuba  AVODYKi, 
JULEPUH  CALMANS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Prepared 
chalk,  2  drs. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  1  oz. ;  fetid 
spirit  of  ammonia,  1\  dr. ;  oils  of  dill  and  ani- 
seed, of  each,  3  drops ;  water,  4^  fl.  oz. — Dose. 
A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day ;  in  the  diar- 
rhoea and  colic  of  infancy. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Syrup  of  opium,  2  drs. ;  syrup 
of  orange  flowers,  6  drs. ;  lettuce  water,  4  fl.  oz. 
To  allay  pain,  induce  sleep,  &c.  Dose.  1  table- 
spoonfaL 

3.  (Vicat.)  Ammoniated  alcohol,  }  fl.  oz. ; 
powdered  opium,  1  dr. ;  powdered  camphor,  \ 
dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  digest,  with  agita- 
tion, for  3  or  4  days,  and  filter.  In  toothache 
arising  from  caries,  and  as  a  lotion  to  the 
temples  in  headache. 

Mixture,  Anti-emefic.  Syn.  Mistuba  anti- 
EHETICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Creasote,  12  drops; 
acetate  of  morphia,  \\  gr. ;  camphor,  10  grs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  i  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
\\  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  4  fl.  oz  In  sea- 
sickness, &c. — Dose.  1  table-spoonful  on  the 
approach  of  vomiting,  and  repeated  at  intervals 
of  i  an  hour  until  the  vomiting  ceases. 

2.  (Dr.  Barker.)  Compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  1  fl.  dr.;  burnt  brandy,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
sugar,  ^  oz. ;  infusion  of  mint,  6  fl.  oz. — Dose, 
i  to  1  table-spoonful,  every  J  hour,  until  the 
vomiting  ceases. 

Mixture,  Antacid.  Syn.  Absobbent  mix- 
tube,  Alkalute  m.;  Mibtuba  alealina, 
M.  AITTACIDA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Liquor  of  potassa 
and  spirit  of  nutmeg,  of  each,  2  fl.  drs. ;  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  3  fl.  drs. ;  tincture  of  opium,  1  fl.  dr.; 
water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  &c., 
accompanied  with  flatulence. 

2.  Spirit  of  sal  volatile  and  orange-flower 
water,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  simple  syrup,  1|  fl.  oz. ; 
water,  2\  fl.  oz.  In  acidity,  &c.,  accompanied 
with  languor  and  low  spirits. 

3.  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  2  drs. ;  syrup 
of  orange  peel  and  tincture  of  gentian,  of  each, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  4  fl.  oz.  In  dyspepsia,  heart- 
burn, &c.,  arising  from  excessive  indulgence 
in  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors.  It  also 
possesses  considerable  stimulating  properties, 
and  will  partially  remove  the  fit  of  drunken- 
ness. 

4.  (Collier.)  Prepared  chalk,  2  drs. ;  tincture 
of  ginger,  2  fl.  drs. ;  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, 1\  fl.  oz. ;  pimento  water,  6  fl.  oz.  In 
diarrhcca  accompanied  with  acidity. 

6.  (Collier.)  Chalk  mixture,  5  fl.  oz.  tinc- 
tures of  catechu  and  cinnamon,  of  each,  \  fl.  oz. 
In  chronic  diarrhoea. 


6.  (Ryan.)  Liquof  of  potassa,  2  fl.  dr. ;  tinc- 
ture of  opinm,  1  fl.  dr.;  calcined  magii«d% 

1  dr. ;  oil  of  peppermint,  6  drops;  lime  water, 
8  fl.  oz.  In  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
acidity,  flatulence,  and  constipation. 

Mixture,  Anticronp'aL  Syn.  Mibtuba  bevb* 
G  JE,  L.  Prep.  ( Jadelot.)  Inf  nsion  of  senega, 
4  oz. ;  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  1  oz. ;  oxjmel  of 
squills,  3  drs.;  tartarized  antimony  1|  gr.; 
mix.    By  spoonfuls,  in  croup. 

Mixture,  Anti-epilep'tic.  Syn,  Mistuxa 
ANTi-EPiLBFTiOA,  L.  Prep.  (M.  Iicmmne.) 
Liquor  of  ammonia,  12  drops ;  syrup  of  orange 
flowers,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water  of  linden  flowerib 

2  oz. ;  do.  of  cherry  laurel,  i  oz. ;  mix.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Lemoine,  this  is  a  specific  in  epikpqr. 
— Dose,  1  table-spoonful,  or  more. 

Mixture,  Antihyflter'ic    Syn.  Mibtuba  AV- 

TIHTSTEBICA,    L. ;    POTIOK   ANTIHrSTKBIQUX, 

Fr.  Prep.  (Dr.  Josat.)  Cyanide  of  potasrinm. 
It  PT* ;  distilled  lettuce  water,  4^  fl.  oz. ;  syrup 
of  orange  flowers,  14  fl.  oz. — Dose,  1  or  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  every  ten  minutes,  when  the  fit  is 
expected ;  during  the  flt  it  may  be  given  in 
double  doses.  Dr.  Josat  declares  its  efficacy 
to  have  been  indisputably  proved,  in  upwardi 
of  55  cases. 

2.  (Magendie.)  Cyanide  of  potassium,  2  grs. ; 
lettuce  water  (distilled),  4  oz. ;  syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow,  2  oz.    Resembles  the  last. 

3.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Assaf(ctida,'^l  dr. ;  pepper- 
mint water,  5  fl.  oz. ;  make  an  emulsion,  and 
add  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  2  fl. 
drs.;  tincture  of  castor,  3  fl.  drs.;  sulphuric 
ether,  IJ^  fl.  ilr. — Dose.  1  table- spoonful,  8  or 
4  times  a  day,  or  oftener. 

4.  (P.  Cod.)  Syrup  of  wormwood,  1  oz.; 
tincture  of  castor,  \  dr. ;  valerian  water  and 
orange-flower  water,  of  each,  2  oz.;  ether,  1 
dr.    As  the  last. 

Mixture,  Antimo^'nial.    See  CoNTBA-STHfir- 

LANT  MiXTUBE. 

Mixture,    Antipertns'sic.     Syn,    Mibtuba 

ANTIPEBTUSSIENB,    L.      Prep,    1.     COGHINEAL 

(powdered),  2  drs. ;  carbonate  of  potasfia,  1  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  1  hour,  strain, 
and  add  of  lump  sugar,  1^  oz. 

2.  (Dr.  Bird.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  12  grs. ; 
alum,  25  grs. ;  syrup  of  red  poppies,  2  fl.  drs. ; 
dill  water,  3  fl.  oz. 

8.  (Dr.  Reece.)  Tincture  of  assafcctida,  1 
fl.  dr.;  tincture  of  opium,  10  or  12  drops; 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  10  grs. ;  water,  2  fl.  oa. 
— Dose.  A  teaspoonful  every  3  hours,  in  hoop- 
ing cough,  for  a  child  2  or  3  years  old,  and 
other  ages  in  proportion. 

Mixture,  Antiscrofulons.  Syn,  Mistuba 
ANTI8CB0PUL0SA,  L.  Prep,  From  tincture  of 
bichloride  of  gold,  30  drops ;  tincture  of  iodine, 
40  drops ;  tincture  of  gentian,  1  fl.  dr. ;  simple 
syrup,  7  fl.  drs. ;  rose  water,  5  fl.  oz. — Dose,  A 
dessert-spoonful,  3  or  4  times  daily,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water;  observing  to  shake  the 
bottle  before  pouring  out  the  liquid.  Mr* 
Cooley  states  that  he  has  seen  repeated  in- 
stances of  the  excellent  effects  of  this  medicine 
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in  scfofVila,  syphilid,  and  yorious  glandular 
diseases,  even  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  salt-meat  diet  and  confinement  on  shipboard. 

Mixture,  Antispasmodic.  Syn.  Mibtuba 
AKTisPASHODiCA,  L.  Prep,  1.  Tincture  of 
castor,  6  fl.  drs. ;  sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum, 
of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
cinnamon  water,  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Dr.  Collier.)  Assafoetida  and  camphor 
mixtures,  of  each,  2^  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  va- 
lerian, 1  fl.  oz. 

8.  (P.  Cod.)  Lime  or  linden-flower  water 
and  orange*flower  water,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  syrup 
of  orange  flowers,  1  oz. ;  ether,  i  dr. — Dose, 
(Of  each  of  the  above)  1  to  2  table-spoonfuls. 

Mixture,  Ape''rient.  Syn.  Mistusa  afb- 
BIENS,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Abemethy.)  Sulphate 
of  magnesia,  1  oz. ;  manna,  i  oz. ;  infusion  of 
senna,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  senna,  i  fl.  oz.; 
mint  water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  4  fl.  oz. ; 
mix;    This  is  the  true  'AsEBifETHY  Black 

DEAUaHT.* 

2.  (Dr.  Christison.)  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
li  oz. ;  water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add,  of 
tincture  of  senna,  1  fl.  oz. ;  infusion  of  roses, 
4  fl.  oz. — Dote.  A  wine-glassful  hourly,  until 
it  begins  to  operate. 

3.  (Dr.  CoUier.)  Sulphate  of  iron,  20  grs. ; 
Epsom  salt,  1  oz. ;  pennyroyal  water,  1  pint; 
dissolve. — Dose,  A  wine-glassful  twice  a  day, 
in  atonic  amenorrhoea. 

Mixture,  Aromatic.  Sun.  Mistitra  abo- 
MATICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Syrup  of 
clove  gillyflowers,  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  ^ 
oz. ;  confection  of  hyacinth,  2  drs.;  peppermint 
water  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each,  2  oz. 

2.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Aromatic  confection  (Ph. 
L.,  in  powder),  3  drs. ;  peppermint  water,  9 
fl.  oz.  Sometimes  a  little  tincture  of  calumba 
is  added. 

8.  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Aromatic  confection, 
2^  drs. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz. ;  pimento  water,  3  fl. 
oz. ;  mix.  The  last  two  are  excellent  aromatic 
absorbents  in  diarrhoea,  heartburn,  flatulence, 
acidity,  &c — Dose,  1  or  2  table-spoonfuls  every 
2  or  3  hours,  or  as  required. 

Mixture,  Aromatic  Iron.  Pale  bark,  in 
powder,  4;  calumba,  in  powder,  2;  cloves, 
bruised,  1 ;  iron  wire,  2 ;  compound  tincture 
of  cardamoms,  12;  tincture  of  orange  peel,  2; 
peppermint  water,  50 ;  macerate  the  first  four 
ingredients  in  the  last  one  for  three  days,  agi- 
tating occasionally,  filter,  add  the  tinctares, 
and  make  up  to  60.  Used  as  a  tonic. — Dose, 
1  to  2  oz. 

Mixture,  Arsenical.  S^n,  Mistuba  abseni- 
CALI8,  L.  Prep.  iYom  liquor  of  arsenite  of 
potassa — Ph.  L.,  2  fl.  drs.  ;*  compound  tincture 
of  cardamoms,  4  fl.  drs. ;  cinnamon  water,  2  fl. 
oz. ;  pure  water,  3  fl.  oz. ;  mix. — Dose,  A  small 
table-spoonful,  twice  a  day,  after  a  full  meal ; 
in  agues,  periodic  headaches,  lepra,  psoriasis, 
ehronic  rheumatbm,  &c.  It  should  be  exhi- 
bited with  caution,  and  its  effects  watched; 
and  after  6  or  6  days  the  dose  should  be 
TCdaoed  to  half  the  quantity. 


Mixture,  Astrin'geni  Syn.  Mistuba  a- 
STBiNaEKS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (FradeL)  Tannin, 
12  gn.;  tincture  of  rhatony,  1  dr.;  simple 
syrup,  7  dnu ;  mucilage,  1  oz. ;  cMophor  mix- 
ture, 4  oz. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Extract  of  CRtechu, 
2  drs.  (or  tincture,  1  oz.);  dnnamon  water* 
8  oz. ;  dissolve. — Dote,  1  to  8  taUe-spooiif ola, 
after  every  liquid  dejection,  in  diarraoea  and 
dysentery. 

Mixture,  AtropVio.  Syn.  MnnntA  axbo* 
FHioA,  L.;  PonoK  ATBaPHiQiTi,  Fr.  Prep* 
(Magendie.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  4  dr8.|  lettooe 
water,  8  oz. ;  peppermint  water,  2  dn.;  syrap 
of  marsh-mallow,  1  oz. — Dose.  1  table-apooQ'* 
ful,  twice  a  day;  in  hypertrophy  (enlarge- 
ment) of  the  heart.  Sometimes  1  to  2  drs.  of 
tincture  of  foxglove  is  added  to  the  miztore. 

Mixture,  Barley.  Syn.  Mistuba  HOBDBXf 
L.    See  Dbooctioii'. 

Mixture,  Brandy.  1^.  MiZTUSi  OF^SPIBIT 
07  Fbenoh  WINS,  Eoo  TLiPt;  Mistuba  sfi* 
BiTUS  yna  Galuoi  (6.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  L.  Frep, 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Brandy  and  dnnamon  water,  of 
each,  4  fl.  oz. ;  yolks  of  2  eggs ;  white  siigar» 
i  oz ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  2  drc^ ;  mix.  A  valu- 
able stimulant  and  restorative,  in  low  fevan» 
and  in  extreme  exhaustion  Arom  hsBmorrhageSt 
&c.;  but  scarcely  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
labours  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  since 
almost  every  cook  and  housevlife  could  pro- 
duce a  bett^  compound  than  the  pxodu^  of 
the  CoUege  formula. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Brandy,  4  grs. ;  cinnamon  water* 
4  oz. ;  the  yolks  of  2  eggs ;  sugar,  i  oz. ;  mix. 
— Dose,  i  to  li  oz.,  in  prostration  and  last 
stages  of  fever. 

Mixture,  Cam'phor.  Syn.  Cahfhob  jttxsp, 
Camfhob  wateb;  Mistuba  oaxphoba 
(Ph.  L.  &  D.),  Emulsio  camphobs  (Ph.  E.), 
Mistuba  cakfhobata,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Camphor,  i  dr.;  rectified  spirit,  10  drops; 
triturate  together,  gradually  adding  of  water* 
1  pint ;  and  strain  through  linen. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  llncture  of  camphor,  1  fl.  os.  i 
distilled  water,  3  pints ;  agitate  well  together, 
and  after  24  hours  filto:  through  paper. 

3.  (Ph.  £.)    See  Emulsion. 

Usest  (^c.  Camphor  julep  is  chiefly  used  aS 
a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. — Dose,  i  to  1 
winc-glassfuL 

4.  (With  MAONESIA  :  MiSTUBA  CAXPHOIUB 
CUBC  MAGNESIA— Ph.  E.  &  D.,  AQUA  OAMFHOBid 

—Ph.  U.  S.)— a.  (Ph.  E.)  Camphor,  10  grs., 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  25  grs. ;  triturate  Uh 
gcther,  then  gradually  add  of  water,  6  fl.  oz., 
still  continuing  the  trituration. 

b,  (Ph.  D.)  Camphor,  12  grs. ;  carbonate  o^ 
magnesia,  i  dr. ;  w'ater,  6  fl.  oz. ;  as  last. 

c.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Camphor,  2  drs.;  rectified 
spirit,  40  drops ;  triturate,  add  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  4  drs.,  and  again  triturate,  adding, 
gradually,  of  water,  32  fl.  oz.  Antacid,  anti^ 
spasmodic,  and  anodyne. — Dose,  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls.  Used  without  straining.  It  is 
stronger  than  the  simple  mixtuxe* 
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Miitm,C9TBdn'MYB»  Ifyn,  Histusa.  oab-  elixir  uid  tincture  of  squillii^  of  each,  1  fl.  os.; 

mvATtVA,  L.    Frep.    (Dr.  Paris.)    Calcined  syrap  of  poppieR,  2  fl.  ox. ;  water,  8i  fl.  ox. 

niae;ne8iay  ^  dr. ;  peppermint  water,  2jt  fl.  dr. ;  3.  Mixtoro  of  ammoniacnm;  4  fl.  os. ;  sjrup 

compound  tincture  of  lavender,  i  fl.  dr. ;  spirit  of  squills,  2  fl.  oz.    In  the  coughs   of  old 

of  caraway,  4  fl.  drs. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  2  fl.  drs. ;  persons. 

mix.    Antacid  and  carminative.    For  1  or  2  4.  Antimonial  wine,  3  fl.  drs.;  lyrap  of  pop- 
doses,  pies,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  water,  4  fl.  oz.    In  dxy,  hwikj 

mxtare,  Cathar'tic.    See  Adebiest  Mrs-  coughs. — Date,  (of  each  of  the  above),  1  iable- 

TUBB,  Sbnna  M.,  &c,  spoonAil,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  or  of  tener. 

Kiztnre,  Chalk.     Syn,    Cbetacbous  mix-  6.  (Dr.  Monro.    Paregoric,  i  fl.  oz.;   lol- 

TUBS ;    MiSTXmA   CBET^E  (B.  P.) ;  MiSTUBA  phuric  ether  and  tincture  of  toln,  of  each,  i  oa. 

OBBTA  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.) ;  M.  cbetacea,  L.  — Dose.    A  tcaspoonfhl,  in  water,  nighfe  and 

iVvp.    1.    (Ph.  L.)    Prepared  chalk,  i  oz. ;  morning,  or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome, 

sugar,  3  drs. ;  mixture  of  acacia  (mucilage),  6.  (Dt,  Radcliff.)    Syrup  of  poppies^  symp 

1^  fl.  oz. .  triturate  together,  then  add  of  dn-  of  squills,  and  paregoric,  equal  parts. — Dote. 

namon  water,  18  fl.  oz.  As  the  last.    In  all  cases  the  bowels  should  be 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Prepared  chalk,  10  drs. ;  white  kept  gently  moved  by  some  mild  aperient. 
sugar,  6  drs.;  mucikge,  3  fl.  oz.;  spirit  of  Hiztore^Cre'asote.  i^s. Mistuba CBBASOn, 
cinnamon,  2  fl.  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  as  the  M.  cbeazoti  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.    IVvp.    1. 
last.  (Ph.  E.)  Creasote  and  acetic  add,  of  each,  16 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Prepared  chalk,  2  drs. ;  syrup  drops ;  mix,  then  add  of  compound  spirit  of 
and  mucilage,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  cinnamon  water,  juniper  and  syrup,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
7  fl.  oz.  14  fl.  oz. ;  and  agitate  wdl  together. — 2>esf. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Prepared  chalk,  1 ;  gum  arabic,  i  to  1  wine-glassful,  in  nausea  and  vomitings 
in  powder,  1  ;  syrup,  2 ;  cinnamon  water,  80 ;  especially  to  prevent  or  relieve  sea-sickness, 
mix  by  trituration. — Dose.  1  to  2  grs.,  with  2.  (B.  P.)     Creasote,  16  minims ;    gladal 
astringent  tinctures  and  opium.  acetic  ucid,  16  minims;  spirit  of  juniper,  ^  dr.; 

(^,  The  above  are  antadd  and  absorbent,  syrup,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  15  oz. ;  mix. — I 

— Doftf.  1  to  3  table-spoonfuls,  cither  nionc  or  to  2  oz. 

combined  with  aromatic  confection ;  in  heart-  Mixture,  Demul'cent.    St^n,  Mistuba  db- 

bum,  and  in  diarrhoea  after  every  liquid  mo-  mulcens,  L.    Sec  ALMOin>  Mixtubb,  Gmc 

tion.     In  the  latter  affection,  a  little  tincture  M.,  &c. 

of  catechu  or  laudanum  is  often  added ;  and  Mixture,  Diaphoref  ic.    Si/n,  MiSTlTBA  DIA* 
when  there  is  vomiting  or  nausea,  either  pep-  fuobetioa,  L.     Prep,    1.  Solution  of  aoetate- 
permint  or  spearmint  water  is  generally  sub-  of  ammonia,  3  fl.  oz.;  antimonial  wine. 2 fl. drs.; 
stitutcd  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  simple  tincture  of  henbane,  li  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mix- 
water  ordered  in  the  above  formula;.  ture,  3  fl.  oz. — Dose,  1  table-spoonful  eveiy  3 

Mixture, Cincho'na.    Syn,  Babk  MiXTtJBE ;  ^^  4  hours;  in  fevers,  &c. 

MiBTUBA    cufCHONiE,  L.      Prep,  (Copland.)  2.  To  the  last  add  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitres  | 

Confection  of  roses,  i  oz. ;  boiling  decoction  of  A-  oz.    As  above.  

bark,  1  fl.  oz. ;  triturate,  in  10  minutes  strain.  Mixture,  Diarrhoa'a.    See  Chalk  Mestubb, 

and^add  diluted  sulphuric  add,  li  fl.  dr. ;  spirit  ^• 

of  nutmeg,  4  fl.  drs.    Febrifuge,  tonic,  and  Mixture,  Diuret'ic     Si/n.    Mistuba    Dnr- 

stomachic.    Dose,  1  to  3  teble-spoonfuls,  2  or  bbtica,   L.    Prep,    1.  Nitrate  of  potassa,  2 

3  times  a  day.  ^-  *  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  3  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of 

Mixture,  Corchicnm.    Sifn,  GouTMiXTtTBE ;  '^^^^^'/*  ^;n?'- '  P^PPermi?*  .^ater,  4  fl.  oz, 

laTimA    ANTAHrmiTTTnA^   M.   noT^TTTPT    T.  ^  2.  (A.T._Tliom9on.)     Infusion  of  foxglovi^ 


^  The  last  must  be  used  with  caution. 

««-*-     /,    x_     ^   /  ,    .      «      «r  Mixture,  Emetic.    Syn,  Mistuba  embtica, 

Mixture,  Contra-stim'uknt.  ^j^s.  Mistuba  l.  j^  /  j.  (Copland.)  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
coirrBA-STiJ£ULANS,  JuLEPUM  c^  M.  AiTTi-  40  grs.,  ipccocuanha  wiuc  and  tinrtoro  of  scr- 
MOiai  POTASSio-TABTBATis,  L.  Prep.  (Lacu-  pentary,  of  each,  4  fl.  drs. ;  tincture  of  capeicnni, 
nee.)  Tartor  emetic,  3  grs. ;  mfusion  of  orange  40  drops ;  oil  of  chamomile,  12  drops ;  pepper- 
leaves,  8  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  do.,  1  fl.  o^,^Dose,  ^j,^  ^^^  ^  A,  oi.  As  an  exdtant  emetic; 
A  wine-glassful,  or  more,  every  2  hours ;  m  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics,  Ac. 
M^mation  of  the  lungs,   hooping  cough,  g.  (Magendie.)    Coloured  emetine,  4  gn.  (or 

_  white  emetine,  1  gr.)  ;  acetic  acid,  8  drops ; 

Miztore,  Cough,    ^a.  Mistuba  BBChica,L.  mix,  and  add  of  infusion  of  orange  leaves  or 

Prep.    1.  Almond  mixture,  4  fl.  oz.;  oxymel  lime  flowers,  Sifl.oz.;  syrup  of  marsh-mallows, 

of  squills,  1  fl.  oz.;  ipecacuanha  wine  and  syrup  1  fl.  oz. 

oftolu,  ofeach,  ifl.oz.  3.  (a.  T.  Thomson.)    Ipecacuanha,  |  dr.; 

2.  Tincture  of  tola>   i  fl«  of*;  paregoric  tartar  emetic,  1  gr.;  tincture  of  tqnilla^  I  fl« 
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dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz.  Dose.  1  to  2  table-spoon- 
fulg,  followed  by  half  the  quantity  every  10  or 
15  minutes,  nntil  yomiting  is  produced;  at  the 
same  time  assisting  the  action  of  the  medicine 
by  drinking  copiously  of  warm  water. 

Mixture^  Emmen'agogne.  See  Stbxl  Mix- 
tubs,  &c, 

Miztorey  Ezpeo'toraat.  Sjfn,  Mibtuba  ex- 
FBCTOBAITB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (CoUier.)  Ozymel 
of  squills  and  mucilage,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  syrup 
of  marsh-mallows,  2  oz. ;  camphor  julep,  8  n.  oz. 
— Dose.  1  to  2  table-spoonftds,  2  or  3  times  a 
day ;  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  astimia,  &c. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Almond  mixture,  6 
fl.  oz. ;  ipecacuanha  wine  and  tincture  of  squills, 
of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  6  fl.  dn. — Dote. 
1  table-spoonful;  in  humoral  asthma,  catarrh, 
&c,  when  the  cough  is  urgent. 

Mixture,  FeVrifcge.  Syn.  Mistuba  fbbbi- 
TUQA,  L.    See  Acetatb  of  Ahmoioa  Mnc- 

TUBB,  DlAPHOBBTIO  M.,  &C. 

Mixture,  Gentian  (Compound).  Gentian, 
bruised,  li;  bitter  orange  peel,  bruised,  f; 
cardamom  seeds*  bruised,  J;  proof  spirit,  20: 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours  with  15  of  the 
spirit,  agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  a  per- 
colator, let  it  drain,  and  then  pour  on  the 
remaining  spirit ;  when  it  ceases  to  drop^  wash 
the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  up  20. — Dose. 
1  to  2  drachms. 

Mixture,  Gregory's.    See  Powpbbs. 

Mixture,  Griffith's.    See  Stebl  Mixtube. 

Mixture,  GuAi'acnm.  %».  EanrifliON  ov 
GVAiAouM,  Milk  of  g.;  Mistuba  guaiaci 
B.  P.),  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  Lao  g.,  L.  Frep. 
Ph.  L.)  Gum  guoiacum,  3  drs. ;  wbite  sugar, 
i  oz.;  gum  acacia,  2  drs.  (all  in  powder); 
triturate  together,  and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing, 
gradually  add  of  cinnamon  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Guaiacum,  3  drs.;  sugar,  ^ 
oz. ;  mucilage,  i  fl.  oz. ;  cinnamon  water,  19| 
fl.  oz. ;  as  before. — Dose.  1  to  3  table-spoon- 
fuls^ 2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  &c. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Guaiac  resin,  in  powder,  2 ; 
sugar,  2 ;  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  1 ;  cinnamon 
water,  80;  triturate,  adding  the  cinnamon 
water  gradually. — Dose,  i  to  2  oz. 

Mixtare,  Gum.    Syn.  Mucilagb  ;  Mistuba 

ACACLE  (Ph.  L.),  MUCILAOO  (Ph.  E.),  Muci- 
LAGO  ACACIJE   (Ph.    D.),    MUCILAGO   ABABICI 

GUHHI,  L.  iVffp.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Gum  acacia 
(in  powder),  13  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1 
pint ;  rub  the  gum  with  the  water,  gradually 
poured  in,  until  solution  is  complete. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Gum,  9  oz. ;  cold  water,  1  pint ; 
macerate,  with  occasional  stirring,  until  dis- 
solved, then  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Gum  (coarsely  powdered),  4  oz. ; 
water  (cold),  6  fl.  oz.;  dissolve,  and  strain 
through  flaimeL 

Uses,  j^,  Mudlage  of  gum  acacia  is  chiefly 
employed  to  render  oily  and  resinous  sub- 
stances miscible  with  water.  "Oils  require 
aboQt  I  their  weight ;  balAams  and  spermaceti, 
equal  parte;  feainS|2partss  and  musk,  5  times 


i 


its  weight,"  for  this  pnrpoee.    (Montgomery.) 
The  GuH  MiXTUBB,  Ph.  £.,  will  he  found 
under '  Euitlbiok.' 
Mizture,  Hydrocyan'ic    S^n,  Mixtubx  of 

FBUSSIO  AOED;  MlBTUBA  AdDI  HYDBOOYAKIOI, 

L.  JPrep.  From  medicinal  prussic  add,  15 
drops;  simple  syrup  (pure),  1  fl.  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  5  fi.  oz. — Dose.  1  table-spocmful,  2  or 
3  times  daily.  Each  dose  contains  li  drop  of 
medicinal  prussic  add.  The  bottle  should  be 
shaken  beiore  pouring  out  the  doae.  Magen- 
die's  formulfB  for  this  mixture  are  omitted, 
because  the  add  which  he  orders  is  not  kept 
in  the  shops  in  England. 

Mixture,  Tron.    See  Stxbl  Mdctubb. 

Mixture,  Tron    (Compoiuid).    See    Stbbi 

MiXTUBB. 

Mixture,  Marsh-mallow.  Shfu,  Mibtuba 
AI/TKMM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  £.)  Marsh- 
mallow  root  (dried),  4  oz. ;  stoned  raisins,  2  oz. ; 
water,  6  pints;  boU  to  3  pints,  strain  through 
linen,  and  after  the  se^Ument  has  snbsidMi, 
decant  the  clear  portion. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  See  DBCOonoar.  Demulcent — 
Dose.  A  few  spoonfuls  ad  UiUmnt  so  as  to  take 
1  to  3  pints  in  the  24  hours;  in  strangury, 
calculus,  coughs,  fevers,  &c. 

Mixture,  Myrrh.  8^  Emulbiok  of  xtbbh  ; 
Mistuba  xtbbhjs,  L.  Prep.  (Copknd.) 
Myrrh,  1^  dr. ;  add  to  it  gradually,  <ariturating 
all  the  time*  decoction  <^  liqnorice»  6  fl.  oi., 
and  strain. — Dose.  1  to  2  table-spoonfuli, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  combined  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  or 
paregoric;  in  debility,  and  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

Mixture,  Harcot'ic.  Syn.  Mistuba  vab- 
concA,  M.  FEBBIFUGA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture 
of  henbane,  2  fl.  drs. ;  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia, 3  fl.  oz. ;  water,  2^  fl.  oz. ;  mix. — Dose, 
1  to  2  teble-spoonfuls,  to  relieve  pain,  procure 
sleep  in  fevers,  &c. 

2.  (W.  Cooley.)  Laudanum,  li  fl.  dr.; 
syrup  of  poppies,  sulphuric  ether,  and  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  henbane^ 
21  fl.  dr.;  tincture  of  capsicum,  4  fl.  drs.; 
water,  2  fl.  oz. — Dose.  1  to  2  table-nwonfuls, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit  of  ague. 

Mixture,  Oleo-balsamlc.  Syn.  Mistuba 
OLBO-BALSAMICA,  L.-  Prep.  (Hamb.  Cod.)  Oila 
of  cedrat,  cinnamon,  cloves,  lavender,  mace,  and 
marjoram,  of  each,  20  drops;  oil  of  rue,  10 
drops;  balsam  of  Peru,  i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit, 
10  oz. ;  digest  and  filter. 

Mixture,  Pur'gative.  /%».  Mistuba  oa- 
thabtica,  M.  laxatiya,  M.  fubgans,  L. 
Prep.  1.  From  any  of  the  purging  salts  (Epsom* 
Glauber,  tasteless,  &c.),  2  oz. ;  infusion  of  senna, 
5  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  fi.  oz.;  tinc- 
ture of  ginger,  ^  fi.  oz. ;  spirit  of  pimento,  2 
fl.  drs.;  mix. — Dose.  1  to  3  table-spoonfols, 
early  in  the  morning;  as  an  aperient  in 
stomach  complaints,  &c. 

2.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Manna,  li  oz.;  cream  of 
tartar,  i  oz. ;  whey,  1^  quart.  By  wiiie*glasa- 
fulsy  as  an  aperient  dziaiki  ia  illBnKi»  4a% 
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8.  (CorviMrt)  Borotartrato  of  potassa 
(solnble  tartar),  1  oz.;  tartar  emetic,  ^  gr. ; 
sugar,  2  oz.;  water,  1^  pint;  dissolve.  By 
wine-glassfuls,  until  it  begins  to  operate.  This 
has  been  called  '  Nafolbok'b  inn>iciKS,'  from 
its  liaving    been  frequently    taken  by  Na- 

gdleon   I.    See    Miztubes   ov   Scammont, 
EVirA,  &c 

Miztore,  Saline.  Sjfn,  Miatuba  sauna,  L. 
See  Dbaught  and  Lbhonade. 

Mixture,  Scam'mony.  Syn,  ScAmcoKT  milk'; 
MiSTVBA  BCAMMONii  (B.  P.),  L.  Frep.  1. 
(Fh.  E.)  Resin  of  scammony,  7  grs. ;  un- 
skimmed milk,  3  fl.  oz.;  gradually  mix,  tri- 
turating all  tlie  time,  so  as  to  form  an  emul- 
sion.   Purgative. — Dose,  One  half. 

2.  (Planche's  Puboative  Potion.)  To  the 
last  add  of  white  sugar,  i  oz. ;  cherry-laurel  (or 
bitter-almond)  water,  4  or  5  drops.  The  above 
are  the  most  tasteless  and  pleasant  purgatives 
of  an  active  character  known. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Resin  of  scammony,  4  grs. ;  fresh 
milk,  2  oz. ;  triturate  and  form  an  emulsion. 
— Dose.  The  quantity  of  the  formula  for  an 
adult,  half  for  a  child. 

Mixture,  Sen'na  (Compound).    Sjyn,  Black 

BBAUGHT,  AbEBNETHY'S  D.,  CATHABTIO  MIX- 
TUBE  ;  MlBTTTBA  8BNN£  COMFOSITA  (B.  P.),  L. 

Prep,    1.  Infusion  of  senna,  ^  pint ;  tincture 
of  senna,  H  fl.  oz. ;  Epsom  salts,  4  oz. ;  car- 
bonate of    ammonia,   ^  dr.;   sugar,   3    oz. 
agitate  until  the  solids  are  dissolved. 

2.  Senna,  13  oz. ;  boiling  water,  2  quarts ; 
digest  for  4  hours  in  a  hot  place,  then  press 
out  the  liquor  in  a  tincture  press,  and  add,  of 
compound  tincture  of  senna,  ^  pint ;  Epsom 
■alts,  1  lb.  , 

3.  East  India  senna,  2  lb. ;  boiling  water,  9 
quarts ;  tincture  of  senna  and  Epsom  salt,  of 
each,  8i  lb. ;  as  the  lost. 

4.  Senna,  8  lbs.;  boiling  water,  9  galls.; 
Epsom  salt,  16  lbs.;  tincture  of  senna,  1^ 
galls. ;  treacle  and  colouring,  of  each,  1  quart 

5.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Senna  and  mint^  of  each, 
li  oz.  (say,  1^  oz.) ;  boiling  water,  1  quart ; 
Epsom  salt,  7^  oz.  (say,  I  lb.). 

6.  (Redwood.)  Infusion  of  senna,  18  oz. ; 
tincture  of  senna,  3  oz. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
6  oz. ;  extract  of  liquorice  and  spirit  of  sal  vola- 
tile, of  each,  }  oz. ;  oil  of  doves,  6  drops. 

7.  (B.  P.)  Infiision  of  senna,  14 ;  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  4 ;  extract  of  liquorice,  i ;  tinc- 
ture of  senna,  2^ ;  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, li :  dissolve  and  mix. — Dose.  1  to 
li  oz. 

Obs.  As  the  above  mixture  contains  very 
little  spirit,  and  from  its  great  consumption, 
being  made  in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  it 
freciuently  spoils  before  the  whole  is  sold, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  To  avoid  this, 
li  dr.  of  cloves  and  3  drs.  of  mustard  seed,  both 
bruised,  may  be  added  to  every  galL  of  the 
strained  liquor  at  the  some  time  with  the 
salts,  spirit,  and  colouring,  aiter  which  it  must 
be  shaken  up  repeatedly  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days  more, 


when  it  will  become  quite  dear.  It  may  b« 
filtered  through  a  flannel  bag,  bat  there  is 
much  loss  and  delay,  owing  to  the  comngtence 
of  the  liquid.  It  is  purgative  in  doses  of  1  to 
li  fl.  oz. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  that  although 
an  enormous  quantity  of  this  preparation  Is 
consumed  in  these  countriet,  there  is  noatend- 
ard  formula  for  it  in  the  British  Fharmaco- 
pooias.    See  Afbbient  Mixtubb,  &c. 

Mixture,  Steel.  Syn.  Mistuba  Fbbsz 
CoMFOsiTA  (B.  P.),  Mistuba  OHALTBXATAt  L. 
Two  compounds  of  this  class  are  offidnal : — 

1.  (Qbiffith's  vixtubb,  Cohpoukd  ntov 
H. ;  Mistuba  tbbbi,  M.  p.  pbotoxtdi,  M.  f. 
C0MP08ITA— Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. — a,  (Ph. 
L.  &  E.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  pow- 
dered myrrh,  2  drs. ;  spirit  of  nntmeff,  1  fl.  os. ; 
triturate  together,  and  whilst  rulu>ing^  add 
gradually,  of  sugar,  2  drs. ;  rose  water,  18  fl. 
oz. ;  mix  well ;  then  odd  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(powdered),  60  grs.,  and  place  it  at  once  in  a 
bottle,  which  must  be  kept  closely  corked. 

b.  (Ph.  D.)  Powdered  myrrh  and  sugar,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  i  dr. ;  cnwcnfo 
of  nutmeg,  1  fl.  dr. ;  rose  water,  7  fl.  ox. ;  saU 
phate  of  iron,  i  dr. ;  (dissolved  in)  rose  water, 
1  fl.  oz. — Dose.  1  to  2  oz.,  3  or  4  times  a  day, 
as  a  mild  and  genial  chalybeate  tonic  and  sti- 
mulant; in  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  debility, 
&c.,  when  there  is  no  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head. 

2.  (Hbbebden's  uixtube,  H.'s  ink  ;  Atba- 
mentum  HsBEBDn;  Mistuba  febbi  aboma- 
TiCA — Ph.  D.)  PaJe  cinchona  bark,  1  ox.; 
calumba  root,  3  drs. ;  (both  in  coarse  powder;) 
cloves  (bruised),  2  drs. ;  iron  filings,  i  oz. ;  pep- 
permint water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  dis^est  in  a  dose 
vessel  for  3  days,  agitating  frequently,  then 
strain,  and  add  of  tincture  of  cardamoms 
(comp.),  3  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  orange  peel,  8  fl. 
dr.  Bitter,  stomachic,  and  aromatic — Dose. 
1  or  2  table-spoonfuls,  or  more,  3  or  4  times  a 
day.  It  is  very  slightly  chaly heated.  See  also 
Abomatio  Ibon  Mixtube. 

3.  Sulphate  of  iron,  25  gn*s. ;  carbonate  of 
potash,  30  grs.;  myrrh,  60  grs.;  sugar,  GO 
grs. ;  spirit  of  nutmegs,  4  drs. ;  rose  water,  9i 
oz.  Beducc  the  myrrh  to  powder,  add  the 
carbonate  of  potash  of  sugar,  and  tiitarate 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  rose  water  so  as 
to  form  a  thin  paste,  then  gradually  add  more 
rose  water,  and  the  spirit  of  nutmegs,  con- 
tinuing the  trituration  and  further  addition  of 
rose  water  until  about  eight  fluid  ounces  of 
milky  liquid  is  formed,  then  add  the  sulphate 
of  iron  previously  dissolved  in  the  remainder 
of  the  rose  water  and  cork  the  bottle  imme- 
diately.— Dose.  1  to  2  oz.  as  a  stimulating 
tonic. 

Mixture,  Tonic.  S^n.  STBENGTHSNiNa  mix- 
tube  j  Mistuba  tonica,  L.  Prep.  1.  In- 
fusion of  cascarilla,  5  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
orange  peel,  7  fl.  drs. ;  aromatic  sulphuric  acidf 
2fl.dr8. 

2.  (Collier.)    Decoction  of  bark,  5^  it  os.  j 
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tinctare  of  do.,  8  fl.  drs. ;  aromatic  confection, 
20  fpn, ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1  fl.  dr. 

8.  (Thomson.)  Infusion  of  calumba,  5i 
fl.  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  and 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  2  fl.  drs. — Dose, 
1  to  3  table-spoonfuls,  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, to  check  nausea  and  vomiting,  &c. 

Mixture,  Worm.  Sjfn,  Mistuka  anthel- 
vnfncA,  M.  tebmituga,  L.  iVsp.  1.  (Ck)l- 
licr.)  Sulphate  of  iron,  20  grs. ;  infusion  of 
quassia,  8  fl.  oz. — Dose,  Two  table-spoonftds 
every  morning  fasting. 

2.  (Copland.)  Valerian,  2  drs. ;  worm-seed, 
4  drs.;  boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1 
hour,  strain,  and  add  of  assaf cotida,  1  dr.,  pre- 
viously triturated  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg. 
As  the  last. 

8.  (Richard.)  Boot  of  male  fern,  1  oz.; 
water,  9  fl.  oz. ;  boil  to  6  fl.  oz.,  strain,  and  add, 
of  sulphuric  ether,  1  dr. ;  sjrup  of  tansy,  1  fl. 
oz.    In  tape- worm;  as  above. 

Hizture,  Zinc.  Syn.  Mistuba  zinoi,  M. 
z.  SXTLFHATIB,  L.  Prep,  (Collier.)  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  5  grs. ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  10  grs. ; 
compound  infusion  of  roses,  2  fl.  oz.  Tonic. — 
Dose,  A  tea«poonful  2  or  3  times  a  day,  in  a 
glass  of  water.  Said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  couehs  of  a  spasmodic  character. 

M1XTUKE8  O^thmetic  of).  The  constantly 
recurring  necessity  in  business  and  chemical 
manipulations  of  determining  the  value  of 
mixtures,  and  of  producing  articles  and  prepa- 
rations of  different  strengths  or  prices  to 
those  already  in  stock,  has  rendered  a  ready 
means  of  making  such  calculations  an  indis- 
pensable qualiflcation  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  industrial  art.  As  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  intelligent  operative 
and  busy  tradesman,  as  well  as  to  those  more 
blessed  by  education  and  leisure,  we  feel  we 
are  bestowing  a  boon  on  many  of  our  readers, 
in  giving  a  short,  but  sufficient,  outline  of  this 
us^ul  branch  of  commercial  arithmetic,  which 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  objects 
of  the  present  work. 

1.  To  determine  the  price  of  a  mixture  from 
the  value  and  quantity  of  each  ingredient  of 
which  it  is  compost. — Rule.  Divide  the 
'  gross  value'  by  the  '  gross  saleable'  or  '  useful 
quantity;'  the  quotient  is  the  value  or  cost 
per  gallon,  pound,  &c,,  as  the  case  may  be. — 
Sample,  Required,  the  value  per  gallon  of  a 
hogshead  of  wine  containing  - 


s,  d, 

80  gallons  @  10  6 

20      „       „  12  f) 

13      „       „  U  ^ 
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£  *.  d, 
.  15  15  0 
.  12  10  0 
.986 

)  37  13    6 


Cost  per  gallon ....    0  11  Hi 

2.  To  determine  the  proportions  of  snb- 
stenoee  oir  artides  of  different  values  or 
stnngthi  which  most  be  taken  to  prepare  a 


mixture  of  any  other  value  or  strength. — 
Rttle.  Arrange  the  '  prices'  or  '  strengths  of 
the  ingredients'  in  a  column,  and  link  them 
together  in  pairs;  each  of  those  above  the 
required  price  being  always  connected  with 
another  below  it.  Then  set  the  cUfference 
between  the  required  price  and  these  num- 
bers, alternately  against  those  they  are  linked 
to;  when  they  will  indicate  the  quantities  to 
be  taken,  as  in  the  following  examples: — a. 
Required  the  proportions  of  tea  at  Sf .,  4f .,  6«., 
and  7«.,  that  must  be  taken  to  produce  a  mix* 
ture  at  5«.  the  pound.    Here — 

.    .    .    .  1,  or  1  lb.  @  8«. 

.     •     .      •  Z,  f,  2S  „     „  4#. 

.    .     .    .  2,  „  2  „    „  6», 
.      •     •     •  1,  „  1  „    „  7*. 

5.  (When  the  number  of  the  ingredients  or 
prices  is  odd.)  Required  the  proportions  of 
teas  at  3«.,  5«.,  and  6f.  the  pound,  to  sell  at 
4f .  Here  the  odd  number  .must  be  taken  a 
second  time : — 


r3-|- 

.    .    .  1-f  2,  or  8  lbs.  ®  8#. 

4^5—1 

.     •     *     .    1,  „  1    „    „  w. 

U 

.       •       •       •    1,    „    1      „       ff    Wf 

e.  (When  the  number  of  the  ingredients  is 
not  merely  odd,  but  the  prices  are  unequally 
distributed  either  above  or  below  the  required 
price.)  A  dealer  having  vdnes  of  the  same 
name  at  7«.,  9^.,  11^.,  12*.,  and  14f.  per  gallon, 
wishes  to  produce  a  mixture  of  them  worth 
lOff.  per  gallon : — 

'  7 .    .    1-f  4,  or  5  galls.  @  *Js, 

9  .     •     .      ^,  „  2     „      „   9*, 

11 — * 8,  „  3    I,     „  11*. 

12 .     .    .     1,  „  1    „     „12*, 

.14 ...     3,  „  3    „     „  14*. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  by  varying  the  manner 
of  linking  the  numbers,  different  answers  m^ 
often  be  obtained  to  the  same  question.  It 
also  often  happens  that  the  dealer  or  operator 
desires  to  use  a  given  quantity  of  one  particu- 
lar article,  or  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
only  of  the  mixture  instead  of  those  indicated 
by  the  above  calculations.  In  these  instances 
he  has  simply  to  apply  the  common  rule  of 
'  practice'  or  the  '  rule  of  three/  as  the  particu- 
lar case  may  demand. 

In  the  above  manner  the  proportions  of  the 
constituents  of  a  compound  may  be  determined 
from  their  specific  gravity,  when  no  change  of 
volume  has  arisen  from  their  admixture ;  but 
when  this  is  the  case,  as  in  alloys,  alcoholic 
mixtures,  &c,  it  is  either  quite  inapplicable  or 
the  results  obtained  are  mere  approximations 
to  the  truth.  It  may,  however,  be  conveni- 
ently employed  for  calculations  connected  with 
the  'mixing'  and  'reduction'  of  spirits  and 
other  liquids,  by  substituting  their  per-centage 
value  in  '  proof  gallons'  or  other  oorresponduig 
denomination,  for  the  prices  in  the  above  ex« 
amples;  wator,  when  introduced  be  reckoned^ 
B  0.    Thiu  :«*  A.  w^fsr^  Jsase^OKti  \as^^sis^  \.^^ 
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MOHAIR-MOBDANT. 


pnncheoDB  of  rum  of  the  BtrcDgths  of  17  and 
21  0.  p.,  wishes  to  know  wlmt  proportions  of 
cnch  and  of  water  he  mnst  take  to  form  a 
spirit  10  u.  p.  The  proof  valncs  of  100  gallons 
of  those  spirits  arc  respectively  equal  to  121, 
117,  90,  and  0  (water).    Therefore— 


00 


27+31,  or  58  g.  water. 
90,  „  90  „  rum  @ 


„  rum  @  117  0.  p. 
„  rum  „  121     „ 


90,  „  90  „  rum  „  121 


8uppo8C  the  dealer  rei^uired  to  use  different 
proportions  of  the  spirits  referred  to,  instead 
of  equal  measures,  ho  lias  unly  to  take  such 
ali([uot  parts  of  the  quantities  thus  found 
referring  to  the  smaller  proportion ;  or  snch 
mutiples  of  those  referring  to  the  larger  one, 
as  he  wishes  them  to  bear  to  each  in  the  new 
mixture.  Numerous  other  applications  of  this 
rule  will  occur  to  the  ingenious  reader. 

Questions  in  *  alligation/  as  the  de])artmcnt 
of  arithmetic  above  referred  to  is  called,  are 
very  easily  resolved  by  the  '  method  of  inde- 
terminate analysis,'  oven  by  persons  but 
slightly  conversant  with  rudimentary  algebra ; 
of  which,  indeed,  they  form  a  simx)le  class  of 
problems,  often  admitting  of  an  abuost  indefi- 
nite number  of  solutions. 

MO'HAIB.  The  hair  of  a  goat  indigenous 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  dyed  and  manufactured 
by  Kimibr  materials  and  in  a  similar  manner 
to  wool. 

MOIL.    See  Cideb. 

MOISSE  HETALLIQUE.  [Fr.]  A  beau- 
tiful crystalline  appearance  produced  on  the 
surface  of  tin  plate  by  acids.  The  tin  plate 
is  submitted  for  a  few  seconds,  whilst  gently 
heated,  to  the  action  of  dilute  aqua  regia,  by 
which  it  acquires  a  variegated  primrose  ap- 
pearance. It  is  afterwards  washed  in  hot 
water,  dried,  und  lacquered.  The  degree  of 
lieat  and  dilution  of  the  acid  modifies  the 
beauty  and  (rharacter  of  the  surface.  The 
effect  is  also  varied  by  employing  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  by 
using  a  solution  of  citric  acid  or  caustic  po- 
tassa.  AccMtiing  to  Herberger,  the  best  metal 
for  the  purpose  is  plate  iron,  which  has  l)een 
coated  by  dipping  it  into  a  tin  bath  composed 
of  pure  tin,  200  parts;  copper,  3  parts;  ar- 
senic, 1  part.  The  varnish  should  consist  of 
copal  in  highly  rectified  spirit.  Moirec  metal- 
lique  is  in  much  less  demand  now  than  for- 
merly. 

MOliASSES.    See  Tbsacle. 

HOLES.  The  small,  soft  excrescences  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin  which  arc  popularly 
known  under  this  name  may,  when  slight,  be 
removed  by  touching  them  every  day  with  a 
little  concentrated  acetic  acid,  by  means  of  a 
hair  pencil,  observing  due  care  to  prevent  the 
application  from  spreading  to  the  sorroanding 
parts.  This  does  not  discolour  the  skin.  The 
application  of  lunar  caustic  is  also  veiy  effec- 
tive, but  it  turns  the  spot  temporarily  black. 
In  tiio  Dure  mole  there  ia  olwoys  u  considcra* 


ble  production  of  hair.  When  other  moans 
fail,  they  may  be  easily  and  safely  removed  by 
surgical  means.  The  operation  is  trifling; 
and,  when  judiciously  performed,  no  trace  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  left  behind. 

MOLUCCA  BALM.    See  Liqveub. 

M0LTBDAT£0FAMM0HinM.(NH4)3MoO4. 

Sjfn,  MOLYBDBNIC  ACID,  PbSOXIDS  OF  MOIiTB- 
DBNUM;     ACIDUH    MOLYBDICTTM,    L.       J^Ttp, 

Native  sulphide  of  molybdenum,  after  bdng 
well  roasted,  is  redocea  to  fine  powder,  di- 
gested with  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness; 
the  residue,  molybdato  of  ammonium,  is  then 
dissolved  in  water,  purified  by  crystallisation ; 
and,  lastly,  decomposed  by  heat. 

iVop.,  ^c.  Small  white  scales,  soluble  in 
570  ])arts  of  water ;  the  solution  reddens  lit- 
mus paper ;  dissolves  in  the  alkalies,  forming 
alkaline  molybdatcs,  from  which  it  is  again 
precipitated  by  strong  acids.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  molybdenum  blue,  and  in 
calico-printing,  but  its  scarcity  precludes  its 
extensive  employment  in  the  arts.  Molyb- 
date  of  ammonium  is  the  salt  principally  used 
in  dyeing.  Silks  and  cottons  passed  throngh 
a  solution  of  this  salt,  then  through  a  bath 
soured  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  lastly 
(without  washing),  through  another  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  are  dyed  of  a  rich  and  perma- 
nent blue  colour.  A  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammonia  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  forms  a  yaln- 
able  reagent  as  a  test  for  phosphates,  with 
which  it  gives  a  beautiful  yellow  proi^ipitate 
(phospho-molybdatc  of  ammonia.    See  Phos- 

PHOBIC  ACID. 

MOLTBDENTTM.  Mo.  A  very  raro  metal. 
having  a  white  colour,  discovered  by  Hiclm,  in 
1782. 

Prep.  By  exposing  molybdic  acid,  mixed 
with  charcoal  and  placed  in  a  covered  crucible^ 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 

Prop,,  cf*(?.  It  is  brittle  and  very  invisible; 
when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  con* 
verted  into  molybdic  anhydride,  MoOj. 

MOMOB'DICnTE.    See  Elatsbinb. 

MONE'SIA.  Sifn.  Mokesia  babe,  Bubax- 
HEiM,  b.  ;  CoBTEX  HOifESi^  L.  Tho  bark 
of  Chryaophyllum  Burariheim^  a  tree  growing 
in  the  Brazils.  Tho  rough,  imported  extract 
of  this  drug  also  commonly  passes  under  the 
name  of  uonebia.  It  is  astringent,  and  pos- 
sesses no  advantage  over  rhatany  or  catecha. 
—Dose.  (Of  the  latter)  15  to  20  grs. 

MONE'SllT.  A  peculiar  acrid  principle, 
analogous  to  6ui>oniii,  found  in  monosia  bark, 
to  the  extent  of  4*7J. 

MOHOMA'KIA.    See  Insanity. 

MOB'DANT.  In  dyeing  and  calico  printing^ 
any  substance  employed  to  fix  the  colouring 
mutter  of  dye-stuiTs  in  the  fibres  of  organic 
bodies,  and  to  give  it  brilliancy  and  penna- 
neucy.  This  it  elTccts  either  by  scning  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  two,  owing  to  its 
attraction  for  each  of  them ;  or  it  acts  bj 
uxiitmg  with  the  colouring  particles  in  the 


MORDANT. 
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minute  pores  of  the  fibres,  and  rendering  them 
insoluble  in  the  alkaline^  soapy,  and  other 
liquids,  to  the  action  of  which  they  will  sub- 
sequently be  exposed.  When  an  infusion  of 
some  dye-stufif,  as  cochineal  or  madder,  for  ex- 
ample,  is  mixed  with  alum  or  acetate  of  alu- 
mina, and  a  little  alkali,  a  precipitate  imme- 
diately forms,  consisting  of  alumina  in  com- 
bination with  colouring  matter,  constituting  a 
LAKE.  It  is  by  a  similar  reaction  occurring 
within  the  fibres  that  the  permanent  dyeing  of 
the  cloth  is  effected.  Here  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  dyeing  materials  not  only  passes 
from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  form,  but  it 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  other 
substances,  and  in  the  new  compounds  it  as- 
sumes gpreater  brilliancy  and  permanency  than 
it  previously  possessed.  Annotta  and  safflower 
afford  instimces  of  the  second  mode  of  action 
above  referred  to,  by  which  substances  operate 
as  mordants.  The  colouring  matter  of  these 
dye-stuffs  is  soluble  in  alkaline  Ives,  and  into  a 
solution  of  this  kind  the  cloth  is  dipped.  It 
has  now  received  an  extremely  fugitive  colour 
only;  but  by  passing  it  through  acidulated 
water  the  alkaline  solvent  is  abstracted,  and 
the  tinctorial  matter  is  precipitated  in  an  in- 
soluble and  minutely  divided  state  within  its 
pores,  and  it  becomes  permanently  dyed.  A 
similar  reaction  takes  plEice  in  dyeing  with  the 
*  indigo  vat,'  in  which  atmospheric  oxygen  per- 
forms the  part  of  a  mordant.  It  is  believed 
that  even  in  these  cases  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple, during  its  transition  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  form,  enters  into  combination  with 
the  fibres  of  the  organic  substance,  and  tliat, 
in  proportion  to  the  affinity  existing  between 
the  two,  is  the  integrity  and  excellence  of  the 
dye.  In  wool  and  silk,  the  affinity  between 
their  filaments  and  the  tinctorial  particles  of 
the  dye-bath  is,  in  general,  so  considerable, 
that  a  permanent  stain  is  very  easily  commu- 
nicated to  them ;  but  with  cotton  and  flax,  the 
materials  of  which  calico  and  linen  goods  are 
made,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  material,  in  the  shape  of  a 
mordant,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dye  them 
of  a  permanent  colour. 

**  Experience  has  proved  that,  of  all  the 
bases,  those  which  succeed  best  as  mordants 
are  alumina,  tin,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  the  first 
two  of  which,  being  naturally  white,  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  employed  for  preserv- 
ing to  the  colour  its  original  tint,  at  least 
without  much  variation.  But  whenever  the 
mordant  itself  is  coloured,  it  will  cause  the  dye 
to  take  a  compound  colour  quite  dificrent  from 
its  own.  If,  as  is  usually  said,  the  mordant 
enters  into  a  real  chemical  union  with  the  stuff 
to  be  d^ed,  the  application  of  the  mordant 
should  obviously  be*  made  in  such  circum- 
■tanees  as  are  known  to  be  most  favorable 
to  the  combination  taking  place ;  and  this  is 
the  principle  of  every  'day's  practice  in  the 
dje-noQse* 

^In  onler  that  a  combination  may  remit 


between  two  bodies,  they  must  not  only  be  in 
contact,  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  their 
ultimate  molecules.  The  mordants  to  be  united 
with  stuffs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  insoluble  in 
themselv^,  for  which  reason  their  partides 
must  be  divided  by  solution  in  an  appropriate 
vehicle.  Now,  this  solvent  or  menstruum  will 
exert  in  its  own  favour  an  affinity  for  the  mor- 
dant, which  will  prove  to  that  extent  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  attraction  for  the  stuff.  Hence 
we  must  select  such  solvents  as  have  a  weaker 
affinity  for  the  mordants  than  the  mordants 
have  for  the  stufis.  Of  all  acids  which  can  be 
employed  to  dissolve  alumina,  for  example 
vinegar  (acetic  acid)  is  the  one  which  will  re- 
tain it  with  the  least  energy,  for  which  reason 
the  acetate  of  alumina  is  now  gonerallv  sub- 
stituted for  alum,  because  the  acetic  acid  gives 
up  the  alumina  with  such  readiness,  that  mere 
elevation  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  effect 
the  separation  of  these  two  substances.  Be- 
fore the  substitution  of  the  acetate,  alumakme 
was  emploved ;  but  without  knowing  the  true 
reason,  all  the  French  dyers  preferred  the 
alum  of  Bome,  simply  regarding  it  to  be  the 
purest;  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that 
they  have  understood  the  real  grounds  of  this 
preference. 

"  The  two  principal  conditions,  namely,  ex- 
treme tenuity  of  particles  and  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, being  found  in  a  mordant,  its  operation 
is  certain.  But  as  the  combinafion  to  be  ef- 
fected is  merely  the  result  of  the  play  of 
affinity  between  the  solvent  and  the  stuff  to 
be  dyed,  a  sort  of  partition  must  take  places 
proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  solvent,  as 
well  as  to  its  attractive  force.  Hence  the  stuff 
will  retain  more  of  the  mordant  when  its  solu- 
tion is  more  concentrated,  that  is,  when  thd 
base  diffused  through  it  is  not  so  much  pro- 
tected by  a  large  mass  of  menstruum;  a  fact 
applied  to  very  valuable  uses  by  the  practical 
man.  On  impregnating,  in  c»idico  printing, 
for  example,  different  spots  of  the  same  web 
with  the  same  mordant  in  different  degrees 
of  concentration,  there  is  obtained  in  the  dye- 
bath  a  depth  of  colour  upon  these  spots  in- 
tense in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their 
various  mordants.  Thus,  with  solution  of 
acetate  of  alumina  in  different  grades  of  den- 
sity, and  with  madder,  every  shade  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  fullest  red  to  the  lightest  pink 
and  with  acetate  of  iron  and  maddder,  every 
shade  from  black  to  pale  violet."  (Ure.) 

In  the  emplojnnent  of  mordants  in  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  dyeing,  the  goods  are  passed 
through  the  solution  for  a  period  varying, 
under  different  circumstances,  according  to  the 
object  in  view.  The  cloth  is  subsequently 
aired,  dried,  and  well  rinsed,  befbre  immersing 
it  in  the  colouring  bath.  In  eaUeo  prinlntg 
the  mordant  is  applied  partially  or  topically 
to  the  cloth  by  means  of  wooden  blocks,  or 
some  similar  contrivance;  or  certain  parts  of 
the  cbth  are  stopped  out  by  a  soitable  prepa- 
ration! or '  TQ^iW  \fi  'v\ns^  tuwitt  ^"^j^^^ASC^Na^ 
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MORPHIA. 


pTOdncody  as  the  oolonring^  matter  of  the  dye- 
bath  11  removed  from  tho  other  portions  by 
the  washing  or  soouring  to  which  it  ijs  subse- 
quently subjected.  The  substances  used  to 
thicken  the  mordant  by  the  calico  printers, 
to  prevent  them  spreading,  are  starch  and 
British  gam.  The  first  is  prepared  for  neutral 
■olntions;  the  last,  for  acidulous  ones.  The 
removal  of  the  undecomposcd  particles  of  the 
mordant,  so  as  to  preserve  the  other  portion 
of  the  cloth  firom  their  action,  is  effected  by 
the  process  of  DUKOixa  (which  see). 

The  process  of  QAUdVQ  or  bootino,  com- 
monly employed  as  a  preparation  of  cotton 
and  linen  for  fast  dyes,  consist  in  working  the 
■toff  for  some  time,  at  a  good  hand  heat,  in  a 
decoction  of  galls  or  an  infusion  of  sumach. 
In  this  case  the  astringent  matter  plays  the 
part  of  a  mordant.  About  2i  ok.  of  galls,  or 
5  oz.  of  sumach,  and  3  or  4  pints  of  water,  are 
commonly  taken  for  every  lb.  of  cotton.  See 
Cauco  PRDmNO,  DYEiva,  and  the  respective 
dye-stuffs  and  mordants. 

Kordant.  In  gilding,  any  sticky  matter 
by  which  gold-leaf  is  mside  to  adhere.  Prep, 
1.  Water  or  beer,  rendered  adhesive  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  gum,  sugar,  or  honey,  and 
tinged  with  a  little  gamboge  or  carmine,  to 
mark  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  Used 
to  attach  gold  leaf  to  paper,  taffcty,  vellum,  <S:c. 

2.  (Mixtion.)  From  asphaltum,  1  part; 
mastic,  4  parts ;  amber,  12  parts ;  fused  toge- 
ther, and  then  mixed  with  hot  boiled  oil, 
1  pint.     Used  for  gilding  wood,  &c.  Sec  Qold 

SiZB. 

KOBFHIA.  Cj^HisNO^  Sgn,  Mobphine 
(Ph.  D.),  MosFHiNA,  MofipniVM,  L.  The 
chief  active  principle  of  opium.  Morphia  was 
discovered  by  Ludwig  in  1688,  but  it  was  first 
obtained  pure,  and  its  precise  nature  poiuti'd 
out  by  Sertuemer,  in  1804.  It  is  jicculiar 
to  the  Papaveracea,  or  poppy  family. 

Frep,  1.  (Ph.  D.)  Turkey  opium  (cut  into 
thin  slices),  1  lb.,  is  macerated  for  2-1  hours  in 
water,  1  quart,  and  the  liquid  portion  do- 
canted;  the  residuum  is  macerated  for  12  hours 
with  a  second  quart  of  water,  and  the  process 
is  repeated  with  a  third  quart  of  water, 
after  which  the  insoluble  portion  is  sub- 
jected to  strong  pressure;  the  mixed  liquids 
are  evaporated  by  water  or  steam  heat  to  a 
pint,  and  filtered  through  calico;  to  the  fil- 
trate is  added  a  solution  formed  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  6  drs.,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  4  fi. 
ox.,  and  the  liquid  is  further  evaporated  until 
it  is  so  far  concentrated  that  nearly  tlio  whole 
of  it  becomes  solid  on  cooling ;  this  is  enve- 
loped in  a  couple  of  folds  of  strong  calico,  and 
subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  the  dark  liquid 
which  exudes  being  preserved  for  subsequent 
use;  the  squeezed  cake  is  next  treated  with 
about  i  pint  of  boiling  water*  and  the  undis- 
solved portion  is  washed  on  a  paper  filter  ;  the 
filtered  solution  is  again  evaporated,  and  the 
■olid  portion  thus  obtained  submitted  to  pres- 
0ure,  AS  before;  if  the  product  ia  not  quite 


white,  this  process  is  repeated  a  third  time ; 
the  S(]Ucezod  cake  is  now  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  6  fi.  oz.,  and  the  solution  filtered  tlirough 
animal  charcoal  (if  necessary);  to  the  dear 
solution  is  added  ammonia,  in  slight  excess; 
the  crystalline  precipitate  which  forma  as  the 
liquid  cools,  is  collected  on  a  paper  filter, 
washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  lasUy,the 
filter  is  transferred  to  a  porous  brick,  in  Older 
that  the  morphia  which  it  contidns  may 
become  dry.  (From  the  liquids  reserved  ttom 
the  expressions  more  morphia  may  be  obtained 
by  dilution  with  water,  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  resolution  in  boiling  water,  and 
treatment  with  a  little  animal  charooal,  &e,  as 
before.) 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Hj'droclilorate  of  mor- 
phia, 1  oz.,  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  I 
pint;  and  ammonia,  5  fi.  drs.  (or  q.  a.),  pre- 
viously diluted  with  water,  1  fl.  oz.,  is  added. 
with  agitation ;  the  precipitate  is  well  washed 
in  distilled  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat 
By  a  similar  process  morphia  may  bo  obtuoed 
from  its  other  salts. 

3.  (Merck.)  A  cold  aqueous  infuuon  of 
opium  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
in  excess;  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with 
cold  water,  and  then  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  85;  the  residuum  is  dissolved  in  weak 
acetic  acid,  the  solution  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  the 
precipitate  is  again  washed  with  cold  water, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  crystallized.  A  good 
process  where  spirit  is  cheap. 

4.  (Mohr.)  Opium,  4  parts,  is  made  into  a 
strong  infusion  with  water,  q.  s. ;  lime,  1  part, 
reduced  to  tho  state  of  milk  with  water,  is 
then  added;  the  mixture  is  next  heated  to 
boiling,  at  onco  filtered  through  linen,  and 
treated,  whilst  still  hot,  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, in  fine  powder,  in  slight  excess  (about 
1  oz.  to  each  lb.  of  opium) ;  the  morphia  is 
deposited  us  the  liquid  cools,  and  may  be  puri- 
fied by  a  second  solution  in  lime  and  precipita- 
tion by  chloride  of  ammonium.  This  process 
is  remarkably  simple,  and  in  many  iK>int8  is 
preferable  to  any  other,  either  on  tho  amaU  or 
large  sciile. 

5.  (PuuE.)  A  filtered  solution  of  opium  in 
tepid  water  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  in 
excess;  the  precipitate  (uieconate  of  lead)  is 
separated  by  a  filter,  and  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  ])assed  through  tha 
nearly  colouriess  tiltrate ;  the  latter  is  warmed* 
to  expel  excess  of  the  gas,  once  more  filtered, 
and  then  mixed  with  a  slight  exceas  of 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  norcotine  and 
morphia ;  these  aro  se])aruted  by  boiling 
ether,  in  which  the  former  is  soluble. 

JProp,  The  morphia  of  commerce  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder ;  but  when  crystallized  from 
alcohol,  it  forms  brilliant  prismatic  ctystab 
of  adamantine  lustre,  and  the  formula 
C17II19NO3 .  H«0.  It  exerts  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion on  tcdt  iMiper ;  imparts  a  perceptible  bitter 
taste  to  water ;  requires  1160  parts  of  cold 
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water,  and  04  parts  of  boiling  water,  for  its 
solution;  insoluble  in  ether;  dissolves  in  90 
parts  of  cold  and  about  30  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol ;  it  also  dissolyes  in  the  fixed  and  vola- 
tile  oils,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies ;  heated 
in  close  vessels,  it  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  like 
melted  sulphur,  which  becomes  white  and 
crystalline  on  cooling;  heated  in  the  air,  it 
melts,  inflames  l&e  a  resin,  and  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal  behind.  With  the  acids 
it  forms  salts,  which  are  mostly  soluble  and 
crystallisable.  These  may  all  be  made  by  the 
direct  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  dilute 
acid.  The  only  ones  of  importance  are  the 
acetate,  hydrochlorate,  and  sidphato. 

Pur.  Commercial  morphia  and  its  prepara- 
tions are  often  contaminated  with  codeine, 
narcotine,  and  colouring  matter.  The  pro- 
portion  of  the  first  two  may  be  estimated  by 
the  loss  of  weight  which  the  sample  suffers 
when  digested  in  ether;  or  by  dissolving  out 
the  morphine  by  digestion  in  weak  liquor  of 
potassa.  Pure  morphia  "is  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  sparingly  so  in  boiling  water,  and 
readily  so  in  alcohol.  This  solution  is  alkaline 
to  test  paper,  and  by  evaporation  leaves  crys- 
tals, which  are  wholly  dissipated  by  heat.  It 
is  soluble  in  pure  potassa."    (Ph.  L.  1836.) 

Tests,  1.  Potassium  hydrate  and  ammonia 
precipitate  morphia  from  solution  of  its  salts, 
under  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potassium,  and,  with  somewhat  more  difficulty, 
in  excess  of  ammonia.  The  solution  formed 
by  excess  of  the  first  is  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  bicarbouate  of  potassium.  The 
precipitate  in  either  case  is]  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  in  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  A  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  precipitate  through  a  lens 
of  small  power  shows  it  to  consist  of  minute 
acicular  crystals;  and  seen  through  a  glass 
which  magnifies  100  times,  these  crystals  pre- 
sent the  form  of  right  rhombic  prisms. — 2. 
The  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  pro- 
duce the  same  precipitate  as  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant. — 3.  The  bicarbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  also  give  similar  precipitates  from 
neutral  solutions,  insoluble  in  excess.  In  each 
of  the  above  cases  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  and 
friction  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  promote  the 
separation  of  the  precipitate.— 4.  If  to  a  mix- 
ture of  morphia  and  oil  of  vitriol  a  minute 
fragment  of  bichromate  of  potassium  be  added, 
oxide  of  chromium  is  set  frec^  and  a  fine  green 
colour  developed. — 5.  A  drop  or  two  of  solu- 
tion of  terchloride  of  gold  added  to  a  weak 
solution  of  morphia  gives  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  mostly  redissolved  on  agitating  the 
liquid,  which  then  assomes  various  hues  (green, 
Une^  vidkft,  porple)  on  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  liquor  ofpotaiw.— 6.  A  minute  fragment  of 
teromoride  of  gold  and  of  hydrate  of  potassium 
▼«I7  gently  dropped  into  the  liquid,  occasion 
jfurgU  dom  or  itrealu  in  dilute  flolations,  fol- 


lowed by  a  precipitate,  which  is  violet,  purple, 
or  blue-black,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
liquid. 

The  above  are  the  most  reliable  precipitates 
for  morphia ;  the  first  two  may,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  characteristic,  and  the  remainder 
as  almost  so.  The  f oUowing  are  often  referred 
to  by  medical  writers,  but  are  less  exclusive 
and  trustworthy : — ^Morphia  and  its  salts  are 
— ^7.  Beddened  by  nitric  aoid,  and  form  orange* 
red  solutions,  darkened  by  ammonia  in  excess, 
and  ultimately  turning  yellow,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  oxalic  acid.---8.  They  aie  turned 
blue  by  ferric  chloride,  either  at  once  or  on 
the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and  this  colour 
is  destroyed  by  water  and  by  alkalies,  or  acids 
in  excess. — ^9.  Iodic  acid  added  to  their  solu- 
tions turns  them  yellowish-brown,  by  setting 
iodine  free,  and  the  liquid  forms  a  Uue  com- 
pound with  starch. 

Uses.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are  exhibited 
either  in  substance,  made  into  pills,  or  in  solu- 
tion, generally  the  latter;  or  externally,  in 
fine  powder,  applied  to  the  dermis  dennded  of 
the  cuticle.  They  are  principally  employed  as 
anodynes  and  hypnotics  in  cases  in  which 
opium  is  inadmissible,  and  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  most  yaluable  medicines  of  their  class. 
"  In  cases  wherein  both  opium  and  the  mor- 
phine salts  are  equally  admissible,  I  prefer  tiie 
former,  its  effects  being  better  known  and 
regulated ;  moreover,  opium  is  to  be  preferred 
as  a  stimulant  and  sudorific,  and  for  sup- 
pressing excessive  mucous  discharges."  (Pe- 
rein„)---Dose.  Of  pure  morphia,  -^  to  |>  gr. ; 
of  its  salts,  t  to  i  gr. ;  externally,  i  to  1^  gr. 
Morphine  is  chiefiy  used  for  the  preparation  ot 
the  acetate,  and  some  of  its  other  sidts. 

Good  opium  yields  from  lOJ  to  13^  of  mor- 
phia.   See  Opictm. 

Morphia,  Ac'etate  of.  (hj^^vi^Ofi^Bfi^ 
Syn,  MoBPHiiB  aobtas  (Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Morphia,  6  drs. ;  acetic 
acid  (Ph.  L.),  3  fl.  drs. ;  distilled  water,  4  fl. 
oz. ;  dissolve,  gently  evaporate,  and  crystollise. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  1 
part,  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  14  parts; 
and  the  solution,  when  cold,  is  precipitated 
with  ammonia,  in  slight  excess,  the  precipi- 
tate is  washed  in  cold  water,  and  dissolved,  by 
means  of  acetic  acid,  in  excess,  in  warm  water, 
12  parts ;  from  the  solution  crystals  are  ob- 
tained as  before. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Morphia  (in  fine  powder),  1  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit,  8  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  apply  a  gentle 
heat,  aud  add  of  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*044),  4| 
fl.  drs.  or  q.  s.,  until  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid 
solution  is  obtained;  evaporate  tMs  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup  bv  steam  or  water  heat, 
and  set  aside  the  residuum  for  a  few  days 
until  it  solidifies. 

Pur,  *'  Soluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  spirit" 
(less  so  in  the  former  than  the  latter);  *'and 
when  the  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  solution, 
it  yields  crystals  which  are  totally  destroyed 
by  heat."    (Ph,L.)    <*lQO\&euEQX«k^^vk^- 
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tion  of  10  grs.  in  |-  fl.  oz.  of  wtAetf  and  5 
minims  of  acotic  ucid,  licat^xl  to  212"  and  de- 
composed by  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
yield  by  a{;^tation  a  precipitate  wliicli,  in  21 
hours,  occupies  15^  measures  of  the  liquid." 
(Ph.  E.) 

Obs.  The  acetate  of  morphia  of  commerce 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  whitisli  powder,  and 
is  prepared  by  the  more  evaporation  of  the 
solution  to  dryness  by  a  (rentlc  heat.  During^ 
the  process  a  i)ortion  of  the  acetic  acid  is  dis- 
sipated, and  hence  this  pi*eparation  is  seldom 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  unless  it  has  been 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  In  the 
1^1.  L.  1851  this  salt  (in  crystals)  is  included 
in  the  materia  modica.    See  Mobfria  {above), 

HorpUa,  Hydri'odate  of.     C,7HipN03.HI. 

8yn,    MOUPHIiB  HYDSYIODAS,   L.      jPfep.  (A. 

T.  Thomson).  Hydrochloratc  of  morphia,  2 
l)arts;  iodide  of  potassium,  1  part;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  a  little  water,  mix  the  sohu 
lions,  wash  the  precipitate  in  a  little  very  cold 
water,  press  it  in  bibulous  paper,  redissolvo  it 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallise. 
Morphia,  Hydrochlo''rate  of.  CifUi^OyHI. 

^n.  MUBIATEOFMOBPHIA;  MORrni£UYDBO- 
CHLORAS  (PI).  L.),  MOBPHI£  UUBIAS  (Pll.  £. 

D.&U.S.),L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph. L.  1836.)  Macerate 
sliced  opium,  1  lb.,  in  water,  4  pints,  for  30 
hours ;  then  bruise  it,  digest  it  for  20  hours 
more,  and  press  it;  macerate  wliat  remain i<  a 
second  and  a  third  time  in  water  until  ex- 
liausted,  and  as  often  bruise  and  press  it ;  mix 
the  liquors,  and  evaporate  at  140°  Fahr.  to 
the  consistemte  of  a  syrup;  add  of  water,  3 
pints,  and  after  defecation  decant  the  clear 
portion;  gradually  add  to  tliis  liquid  crys- 
lallise<l  chloride  of  lead,  2  oz.  (or  q.  r.),  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  4  pint:*,  until  it  cc»»es 
to  produce  a  precipitate;  decant  the  clear 
liquid,  wash  the  residuum  with  water,  and 
evaporate  the  mixed  liquids,  as  Ix'forc  that 
crystal;}  may  form;  press  these  in  a  cloth, 
then  dissolve  them  in  distilled  water,  1  pint, 
add  freshly  burnt  animal  charcoal,  1^  oz.,  digest 
at  120^,  and  iilter ;  linally,  the  charcoal  \mng 
washed,  cautiously  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors, 
that  pure  crystals  of  hydrochloratc  of  morphia 
may  form.  To  the  decanted  li(|uor  from  which 
the  crystals  were  first  separated,  add  of  water, 
1  pint,  and  drop  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  fre- 
quently shaking,  until  all  the  morphine  is 
prccipitat<{d ;  wash  this  precipitate  with  cold 
distilled  water,  saturate  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dig^t  with  animal  cbarcoad,  2  oz. ;  filter, 
wash  tho  filter  as  before,  and  evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors,  cautiously,  as  above,  that  pure 
crystals  may  be  obtained. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Opium,  20  oz.,  is  exhausted 
with  water,  1  gal.,  in  tho  quantity  of  a  quart 
at  a  time,  and  tho  mixed  liquors  are  evaporated 
to  a  pint ;  chloride  of  calcium,  1  oz.,  dissolved 
in  water,  4  fl.  oz.,  is  added,  and,  after  agitation, 
the  liquid  is  placed  aside  to  settle ;  the  clear 
decanted  liquid,  and  the  washings  of  tho  sedi- 
weut,  arc  uezt  ovaporatcd^  so  that  they  may 


solidify  on  cooling ;  the  cooled  mase,  after  very 
strong  pressure  in  a  cloth,  is  redxasolvod  in 
warm  water,  a  littlo  powdered  wbite  marUs 
added,  and  tho  whole  filtered;  the  filtrate  ii 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  aolntioB 
again  concentrated  for  cryBtallisation«  and  the 
crystals  submitted  to  powerful  proesnre^  m 
before;  tho  process  of  solution,  clarification, 
with  powdered  marble  and  hydrochloric  arid, 
and  crystallisation,  is  repcatcil  nntil  a  snov- 
white  moss  is  obtained.  Tins  is  the  proceuof 
Gregory  and  Uobertson,  and  is  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  productive  on  the  large  ocole. 
To  procure  the  salt  quite  white,  2  to  4  cit»- 
tallisations  are  required,  according  to  the 
power  of  the  press  employed.  The  Kdiubiuigk 
College  recommends,  on  the  small  scale,  tiie 
solution,  after  two  crystallisations,  to  be  deeo- 
Umred  by  means  of  animal  diarcoal ;  bat,  on 
the  large  scale,  to  purify  the  salt  bj  repeated 
crystallisations  alone. 

3.  (Molir.)  By  dissolving  tho  precipitate  of 
morphia  (see  Mobphia,  prep.  4)  in  dihte 
hydro(»hlorio  acid,  and  by  crystaUiaaUan,  ai 
before. 

Pur,f  ^'c.  It  **  is  completely  solnhle  in  rc- 
tified  spirit,  aud  in  water.  What  is  precipitated 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  nitrate  of  siiier 
is  not  entirely  dissolved,  either  l>j  ammonii. 
unless  added  in  excess,  or  by  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid."  (Ph.  L.)  "Snowy  white;  en- 
tirely soluble;  solution  colourless;  loss  of 
weight  at  212'  Fahr.  not  above  13^  ;  100  mea- 
sures of  a  solution  of  10  grs.,  in  water,  ^  fi.  ol, 
heatiHl  to  212°,  and  decomposed  with  agitatiaB 
by  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  a  piedpi- 
tate  which,  in  24  houn^,  occupies  12|  mea- 
sures of  the  liquid.''  (Ph.  E.)  It  takes  20 
parts  of  cold  and  about  its  own  wright  of 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  it.  The  hydrocldo- 
rate  of  moq)hia  of  the  shops  is  nsually,  like 
th(.>  acetate,  under  the  form  of  a  white  crjFi- 
tallino  powder. 

Obs,  Of  all  the  salts  of  morphia,  this  one 
appears  to  be  that  most  suitable  for  me^esl 
purposes,  from  its  f^e  solubility,  and  from  iti 
solution  not  being  liable  to  spontaneous  de- 
composition, at  Ica^t  under  onlinary  circina- 
stances.  **  The  opium  which  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  ])recii)itntc  by  carbonate  of  so^om 
yields  muriate  of  morphia,  not  only  in  the 
greatest  proportion,  but  also  with  tho  fewest 
crystallisations."  (Ph.  E.)  Smyrna  opium  coib 
tains  the  most  moq)liiue. 

Morphia  and   Codei'a   (Hydrochloxmta  afjl 

S^n.  GbBGOKY'S  salt  ;  MOBPHIiB   BT  OODSU 

nTDBOCULORAs,  L.;  Sel  dk  Gkboobt,  Vr. 
This  is  commercial  nyDBOCHLOBATK  01 
MOBPHiyE  prepared  according  to  Dr.  Oregovj'i 
process. 

Mec'onates  of  Morphia.  (C^U^O^Q^Bfij. 
Prep.  1.  (Neutbal  mecokate  op  XOB* 
puiNE;  MoBrni.c  MEC0NA9,  L.)  By  satnrot* 
ing  an  aqueous  solution  of  meconic  acid  with 
morphia,  and  evaimrating  the  solution  fay  a 
gentle  heat,  so  that  crystals  may  be  obtained. 
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2,  (BniSCONATE  OF  MOBPniXE  ;  MOBFHLS 

iiECOKAS,L.)  CiyHipNOsHC^HjO;.  Meconic 
d,  11  parts;  morphia,  14  parts;  dissolve 
!h  separately,  in  hot  water,  q.  s. ;  mix  the 
ations,  and  cither  gently  evaporate  and  crys- 
lizo,  or  at  once  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Odt,  Morphia  exists  in  opium  under  the 
m  of  bimeconate,  and  hence  this  preparation 
that  drug  has  been  preferred  by  some  prac- 
^oners.  A  solution  of  this  salt  for  m^cal 
rposes  may  be  directly  prepared  from 
um,  by  treating  its  solution  in  cold  water 
;h  a  little  animd  charcoal,  filtering,  gently 
tporating  to  dryness,  redisaolving  the  resi- 
im  in  cold  water,  filtering,  and  repeating 
I  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  The 
10  of  the  dry  bimeoonato  is  i  gr.,  or  more ; 
1  of  the  meoonate  rather  less.  "  A  powder 
also  sold,  called  'bimeconate  of  morphia,' 
ich  is  of  the  same  strength  as  powdered 
um,  and  is  given  in  similar  doses.  It  is 
donsly  incorrect  to  apply  this  name  to  a 
irder  which  consists  principally  of  foreign 
tter.  It  is  to  be  hop^  that  physicians  will 
•  prescribe  this  powder  under  the  above 
ae,  as  such  a  practice  might  lead  to  fhtal 
alts,  if  the  prescription  should  be  prepared 
h  the  substance  which  the  name  strictly 
icates."    (Redwood.) 

lul'pliate  of  Xorphia.  8yn,  Mobfhi£ 
iPniB,  L.  Prep,  Saturate  very  dilute  sul- 
iric  acid  with  morphia,  evaporate  to  one 
f,  add  a  little  animal  charcoal,  continue  the 
poration  for  a  short  time  longer  at  a  gentle 
t,  filter  whilst  hot,  and  abandon  it  to  spon- 
eouB  evaporation.  It  is  decomposed  by 
fiug  off  the  water  of  crystallization.  Sul- 
ite  of  morphia  is  included  in  the  Ph.  U.  S. 
»rding  to  Magcndie,  this  salt  sometimes 
ees  with  patients  who  cannot  bear  the 
bate. 

lOBPHIOX'STBT.  A  name  given  to  the 
cess  of  determining  the  richness  of  opium 
morphia.    See  Opiuu. 

COBISON'S    PUIS.      See   Patent   Me- 

IKB8. 

COSSniJ.  An  old  name  applied  to 
mgcs  and  masticatorics.  It  is  still  retained 
lome  foreign  Pharmacopccias. 

lOB'TAS  is  the  well-known  cement,  made 
lime,  sand,  and  water,  employed  to  bind 
:ks  and  stones  tog^her  in  the  construction 
rails,  buildings,  &c. 

n  the  composition  of  mortar,  stone  lime  is 
Perred  to  that  obtained  from  chalk,  and 
tr  sand  to  pit  or  road  sand.  Sea  sand  is 
Ittcd  for  mortar  until  it  it  has  been  well 
cod  and  washed  in  fresh  water.  Sifted  coal 
3s  are  firequently  substituted  for  the  whole 
k  part  of  the  sand. 

[ipiUTJIJO  1C0BTAB8  OF  CBMBKTS  are  thoso 

obf  like  Boman  cement»  are  employed  for 
lu  wfajdk  are  diher  constantly  submerged 
m  fraqoently  exposed  to  the  action  of 
•r.    ^rae    poorer  aorta  of  limestone  are 


chosen  for  this  purpose,  or  those  which  contain 
from  Si  to  25}  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  silica. 
Such  limestones,  though  calcined,  do  not  slake 
when  moistened ;  but  if  pulvexized,  they  absorb 
water  without  swelling  up  or  heating,  like  fat 
lime,  and  affords  a  paste  whidi  hardens  in  a  few 
days  under  water,  but  in  the  air  they  never 
acquire  much  solidity. 

"The  essential  constituents  of  every  good 
hydraulic  mortar  are  caustic  lime  and  siScaj 
and  the  hardening  of  this  composition  under 
water  consists  mainly  in  a  chemical  combina- 
tion of  these  two  ingredients  through  the 
agency  of  the  water,  producing  a  hydrated 
sUicate  of  lime.  But  sudi  mortars  may  contain 
other  ingredients  besides  lime,  as»  for  example, 
clay  and  magnesia,  when  double  silicates  of 
great  solidity  are  formed;  on  which  account 
dolomite  is  a  good  ingredient  in  these  mortars. 
But  the  silica  must  be  in  a  peculiar  state  for 
these  purposes,  namely,  capable  of  affording  a 
gelatinous  paste  with  acids;  and  if  not  so 
already,  it  must  be  brought  into  this  condition, 
by  calcining  it  along  with  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  earth,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  when  it 
will  dissolve  and  gelatinize  in  adds.  Quartzose 
sand,  however  fine  its  powder  may  be»  will 
form  no  water  mortar  with  lime ;  but  if  the 
powder  bo  ignited  with  the  lime,  it  then  bo<- 
comes  fit  for  hydraulic  cement.  Ground  fekpar 
or  clay  forms  with  slaked  Ume  no  water  ce- 
ment ;  but  when  they  are  previously  calcined 
along  with  the  lime,  the  mixture  becomes 
capable  of  hardening  under  water." 

"  All  sorts  of  lime  are  made  hydraulic,  in  the 
humid  way,  by  mixing  the  slaked  lime  with 
solutions  of  common  alum  or  sulphate  of 
alumina ;  but  the  best  method  consists  in  om« 
ploying  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash, 
called  liquor  of  flints  or  soluble  glass,  to  mix  in 
with  the  slaked  lime  or  lime  and  clay.  An 
hydraulic  cement  may  also  be  made  which  will 
serve  for  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
ornaments,  by  making  a  paste  of  pulverized 
chalk,  with  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash. 
The  said  liquor  of  flints  likewise  gives  chalk 
and  plaster  a  stony  hardness,  by  merely  soak- 
ing them  in  it  after  they  are  cut  or  moulded 
to  a  proper  shape.  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
they  get  progressively  indurated.  Superficial 
hardness  may  be  readily  procnred  by  washing 
over  the  surface  of  chalk,  &c.,  with  liquor  of 
flints,  by  means  of  a  brush.  This  method 
affords  an  easy  and  elegant  method  of  giving  a 
stony  crust  to  the  plastered  walls  and  ceiliDgs 
of  apartments;  as  also  to  statues  and  busts, 
cast  in  gypsum  mixed  with  chalk." 

Under  Prof.  Kuhlman's  patent,  dated  April, 
1841, ''  instead  of  calcining  the  limestone  with 
clay  and  sand  alone,  as  has  been  hitherto  com- 
monly practised,  this  inventor  introduces  a 
small  quantity  of  soda»  or,  preferably,  potash, 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate; 
salts  susceptible  of  forming  silicates  when  the 
earthy  mixture  is  calcined.  The  alkaline  salt, 
equal  in  weight  to  about  VQttki  \3GAdb  ^  ^^ 
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limeb  is  introdaced  in  solution  among  the 
earthfl."  (Urc). 

The  hardening  of  the  common  mortars  and 
cements  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  gra- 
dual absorption  of  carbonic  acid;  but  even 
after  a  very  great  length  of  time,  this  con- 
version into  carbonate  is  not  complete.  Good 
mortar,  under  favorable  circumstances,  ac- 
quires extreme  hardness  by  age. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
to  introduce  the  use  of  bituminous  cements 
into  this  country,  and  thus  to  restore  both  to 
land  and  submarine  architecture  a  valuable 
material  which  lias  now  lain  neglected  for  a 
period  oF  fully  30  centuries;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  the  interest  of  our  great 
building  and  engineering  firms  lying  in  another 
direction,  these  attempts  have  been  hitherto 
unsuccessful.  See  Abfkaltum,  Cesieiit, 
Limb,  &c. 

XOBTmCA'TIOH.  8jf».  QAxanssTR;  Qak- 
OSENA,  MoBTiFiCATiOK,  L.  Local  death ;  the 
loss  of  vitality  in  one  paii  of  the  animal  body, 
whilst  the  rest  continues  living.  "  The  terms 
gangrene  and  mortification  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously ;  but  gangrene  properly  signifies 
the  state  wliich  immeiliately  precedes  morti- 
fication, while  the  complete  mortification,  or 
absolute  death  of  a  part»  is  called  sphacelus. 
A  part  which  has  passed  into  the  state  of 
sphacelus  is  called  a  slough. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.    See  Bbasb,  Gold,  kc. 

MOS'SES.  S^n,  MuBCi,  L.  Several  vege- 
tables of  the  natural  orders  AI^cb,  Fungi,  Li- 
ohenes,  and  Miuoi,  commonly  pass  under  this 
name  with  the  vulgar.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  principal. — 

Boa  KOSS  (Sphagnum  palustre).  Very  re- 
tentive of  moisture.  Used  to  pack  up  plants 
for  exportation. 

Cbtlon  koss  (Ghracilaria  Candida),  Very 
nutritive;  made  into  a  decoction  or  jelly,  which 
is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet  for  in- 
valids and  children,  more  especially  for  those 
suffering  under  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes  or  phthisis. 

Club  moss  (Lgcopodium  olavatum).  See 
Ltcopodium. 

Ck)B8iCAN  MOSS,  C.  WOBM  M.  (Orocilaria 
ffelmifUhocorion).  Dose,  ^  to  2  drs.,  in  pow- 
der, mixed  up  with  sugar ;  as  a  vermifuge. 

Cup  mobs,  C.  lichen  (Cladonia  pgxidaia). 
Astringent  and  febrifuge.  A  cupful  of  the 
decoction,  taken  warm,  generallv  proves  gently 
emetic.     Used  in  hooping-cough,  &c. 

Fib  club  moss  {Lgoopodium  Selago.)  Vio« 
lently  emetic  and  purgative.  It  is  also  irri- 
tant and  narcotic. 

ICtJJOXi>uoaB(CetrariaIalandica).  Highly 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  decoc- 
tion is  a  favourite  alimentary  substance  in 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  digestive  organs. 
In  Iceland,  after  the  bitter  has  been  removed 
by  soaking  it  in  hot  water,  it  is  mode  into 

i'elly,  or  dried,  ground  to  flour,  and  made  into 
'ivsd. 
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Ibish  hobb,  Peabl  ac.,  Caxbaosxm  x. 
{ChondruM  critpus).  Very  natritlooa.  Ths 
decoction  or  jelly  is  a  useful  and  pop«ilar  de- 
mulcent and  emollient  in  pulmonary  affectioMi 
dysentery,  scrofula,  rickets.  &o.  It  is  oAea 
employed  by  cooks  and  confectioners  instod 
of  isinglass,  and  by  punters  to  make  their 
size. 

Hbiv-dbeb  mobs  (Cladonia  rosj^mss). 
Esculent,  very  nutritions. 

MOTHER  OF  FEASL.    See  Peabi^ 

MOTH'ES  WATEB,  See  Cbtbxaujzatiov. 

MOULDS.  Numerous  materials  and  cob* 
positions  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  moulds,  among  which  are  the  falknr- 
ing:— 

1.  (CoMFO'.} — a.  From  spermaceti,  stesiiss 
or  hard  tallow,  and  white  wax*  equal  psttik 
melted  together.  For  fine  work,  as  BMdsk 
small  casts,  &c. 

b.  From  black  resin,  |  lb. ;  hard  tallow,  |  Iki 
bees'  wax,  6  oz. ;  as  the  last.  For  ceaxse  worib 
as  architectural  ornaments,  &c  The  sbon 
are  poured  on  the  objects  to  be  copied  (pK* 
viously  oiled)  whilst  in  the  melted  state.  Azw 
tides  in  pUister  of  Paris  are  first  soaked  ii 
water,  observing  that  nono  of  it  remains  os 
the  surface  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  dengn. 

2.  (Elastic.)— a.  Flexible  or  clastic  mookU 
may  be  made  of  gutta  percha  softened  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  after  being  freed  from  nuustank 
pressed  strongly  against  the  object  to  be  oopicd. 
by  means  of  a  screw  press.  A  ring  or  snpport 
should  be  employed  to  prevent  undne  lotail 
spreading. 

b.  By  the  use  of  gelatin  or  gloe^  elsilie 
moulds  are  formed  capable  of  reproduciag,  with 
accuracy,  and  iu  a  single  piece  the  molt 
elaborately  sculptured  objects,  of  exquiate 
finish  and  delicacy.  Costs  from  tliese  aie  nofv 
common  in  the  streets.  The  credit  of  the 
application  of  this  substance  to  this  pnrpoie  is 
due  to  M.  H.  Vincent.  The  process  of  cssdng 
consists  in  simply  dissolving  a  certain  qnsntity 
of  gelatin  in  hot  water  until  it  is  x^oced  to 
the  state  of  liquid  paste,  when  it  is  nm  orv 
the  object,  previously  oiled,  intended  to  bo 
reproduced.  As  it  cools,  the  gelatin  assoao 
a  consistency  offering  a  considerable  degiee  d 
resistance,  and  is  highly  elastic,  which  latter 
quality  enables  it  to  be  easily  detached  fttn 
the  work  on  which  it  has  been  fitted.  In  ths 
hollow  formed  by  the  gelatin,  the  finest  pl^ 
ter,  mixed  to  a  thick  cream  with  water,  is  nest 
run ;  and  when  the  plaster  has  acqmxed  the 
requisite  hardness,  the  gelatin  moold  is  de- 
tached in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  origk* 
nal.  From  this  apparently  fragilo  mould  u 
many  as  six  copies  may  be  token,  all  xepn^ 
dncing  the  original  with  unerring  fidelity. 

3.  piilBTALLic.) — a.  From  fusible  metsL' 

b,  (Clich^b  moulds.)  From  a  fusible  sDoy 
formed  of  bismuth,  8  parts;  load,  5  parts;  tii^ 
4  ports ;  ontimony,  I  part ;  repeatedly  dmM 
together.  The  above  ore  poured  out  in  the 
1  See  FrsiBLE  Allots. 
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melted  state  on  a  plate  or  slab,  and  after  being 
stirred  nntil  in  a  pasty  state,  the  object  to  be 
copied  is  strongly  pressed  on  the  alloy  at  the 
moment  it  begins  to  solidify.  They  are  chiefly 
tued  for  medals  and  other  like  objects. 

c,  (Chameroy's  Patent.)  By  melting  together 
one  part  of  some  easily  fusible  metal  in  a  cm- 
ciblc,  and  then  mixing  with  it  four  parts  of  a 
metal  far  less  readily  irisible,  steeped  in  am- 
monia and  reduced  to  powder.  Such  a  com- 
pound is  stated  to  be  of  g^^eat  solidity,  hard- 
ness, facility  of  soldering,  melts  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  has  great  tractability  in 
moulding  to  any  form ;  and  in  casting  takes 
the  sharpest  impressions,  whilst  in  its  nature 
it  is  peculiarly  unchangeable.    Sec  Elegtbo- 

TYPB. 

MOUTH  COSMETICS.  See  B&bath,  Tbbth, 
Lozenge,  Pabtb,  Powdsb,  Washes,  &c. 

MOX'lJS.  Substances  burnt  upon  the  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  coimter-irritants, 
and  allaying  deep-seated  pains  and  inflamma- 
tion. They  have  been  used  in  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  The  small  cone  constituting  the 
moxa  is  placed  upon  a  part,  lighted,  and 
allowed  to  bum  to  its  base.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  moxas  ire  made  of  the  downy  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  wormwood 
{Artemisia  nnentis);  but  various  other  sub- 
stances, as  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  cotton,  or 
paper,  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate,  chlo- 
rate, or  chromate  of  potassium,  answer  as  well. 
The  actual  cautery  is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
any  of  them. 

MU'CILAOE.  Buti,  MuciLAGO,  L.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  other  like  sub- 
stance, that  gives  a  considerable  consistency  to 
water.    See  Decoction,  Mixtube,  &c, 

Trag'acanth,  Mucilage.  ^,  Mucilaoo 
TBAGACANTRfi  (B,  P.,  Ph.  £.,  and  Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Tragacanth,  2 
drs;  boiling  water,  9  fl.  oz.  (8  fl.  oz. — Ph.  D.); 
macerate  for  24  hours,  tnturate,  and  press 
through  linen. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  60  grs. ; 
distiUed  water,  10  oz.  To  the  water  contained 
in  a  pint  bottle  add  the  tragacanth,  agitate 
briskly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  at  short 
intervals,  until  the  tragacanth  is  perfectly 
diffused,  and  has  finally  formed  a  mucilage. — 
Dose.  1  oz.  (Should  be  made  as  required. 
One  part  of  tragacanth  gives  more  viscosity  to 
water  than  twenty-five  parts  of  gum  arabic.-— 
Squire.)  Used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent, 
and  as  an  application  to  burns,  &c.,  and  in 
pharmacy  in  making  up  pills,  and  to  suspend 
heavy  powders  in  liquids. 

MUDAS'Or.  StfJi,  Madabine.  A  peculiar 
substance,  possessing  powerful  emetic  proper- 
ties, extracted  from  the  root  bark  of  CalotropU 
^amiea,  in  which  it  exists  to  the  extent  of 
ilf.  (Ihmcan.)  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  aleoboly  and  its  aqueous  solution,  unlike 
that  of  most  other  sabstances,  gelatinises  by 
liBtt»  and  becomea  fluid  again  on  cooling. 

XUfnn.    IVqi.  Tkke   of  fine  flour,  i 


peck ;  warm  milk-and-water,  1  quart ;  yeast, 
a  wine-glassful ;  salt,  2  oz. ;  mix  for  16  mi- 
nutes, then  further  add  of  flour,  ipeck,  make  a 
dough,  letUt  rise  1  hour,  roll  it  up,  pull  it  into 
pieces,  make  them  into  balls,  put  them  in  a 
warm  place,  and  when  the  whole  dough  is 
made  into  balls,  shape  them  into  muffins,  and 
bake  them  on  tins;  bim  them  when  half  done, 
dip  them  into  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a 
pale  brown. 

HUPIPLE.    See  Assaying. 

MUL'BERBT.  Syn.  MoBVM,  L.  Mulber- 
ries (mosa,  mobi  bacca)  are  the  fruit  of 
Monu  nigra,  or  black  mulberry  tree.  They 
are  cooling  and  laxative ;  but  when  eaten  too 
freely,  are  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Mulberry  juice  (mori  succus)  is  offi- 
cinal in  the  Ph.  L.  A  syrup  (8YBUPI7S  ICOBI) 
is  made  of  it.  It  is  also*  occasionally,  made 
into  wine. 

MXTL'TTTM.  A  mixture  of  extract  of  quassia 
and  liquorice,  used  by  fraudulent  brewers 
instead  of  malt  .and  hops. 

MUM.  A  beverage  prepared  from  wheat 
malt,  in  a  similar  way  to  ordinary  beer  from 
barley  malt.  A  little  oat  and  beui  meaX  is 
frequently  added.  It  was  formerly  much 
drunk  in  England;  but  its  use  at  the  present 
day  is  chiefly  conflned  to  Germany,  and  to 
Brunswick  more  particularly. 

MUMPS.  Syn,  Pabotitib,  L.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  situated 
under  the  ear.  There  is  little  constitutional 
derangement,  but  the  cheeks  become  swollen 
and  painful,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
opening  the  mouth,  and  in  swallowing.  The 
treatment  consists  in  simply  keeping  tiie  part 
warm  with  flannel,  and  the  use  of  warm  fomen- 
tations, at  the  same  time  that  the  bowels  are 
kept  freely  open  with  some  mild  laxative. 

The  mumps  are  said  to  be  contagious,  as, 
when  the  affection  appears  in  a  school,  it 
generally  goes  through  every  member  of  it. 
Low,  damp  situations  are  those  most  favoiable 
to  this  affection. 

Prop,f  ^c.  It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water ;  freely  soluble  in  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalilies;  the  first,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  purple,  and  de- 
posits brilliant  crystals  of  murexide.  These 
compounds  are  the  purpurates  of  Dr.  Prout. 

MUKEXIDE.  CgNsHgOe.  Syn,  PubfttbaiA 
op  ammonitjh. 

Prep,  (Gregory.)  Alloxan,  7  parts ;  alloxan- 
tin,  4  parts ;  boiling  water,  240  parts ;  dissolve, 
and  add  the  solution  to  a  cold  and  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  80  parts; 
crystals  of  murexide  will  separate  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

Oba.  Murexide  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  uric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  and 
subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia.  This 
process  is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  often 
fails  altogether. 

Prop.,  Jj^c»  It  forms  iridescent  crrstals, 
having  a  metallit  Instr^   of  a  magnifiooiiLt 
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green  coloar  bj  reflected  lifrht,  and  an  equally 
l>caatiful  rcddiHli-piirplc  by  transmitted  light. 
It  ig  8(>lubh>  in  ]M)iiing  water,  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  A  few  years  ago  mnroxido  was 
ertcnsively  used  in  dyeing ;  it  is  now  almost 
superseded  by  rosanilino  or  magenta.  An 
analogous  substancCt  formed  as  above,  by 
treating  amalic  acid  with  ammonia,  is  called 
'  caffcin-murexidc.' 

MU'^RIATE.  An  old  name  for  hydrochlo- 
rato  and  chloride. 

KUBIATIC  ACID.  Stfn.  HrDBOOHLOBic 
AoiD,  which  see. 

MTJBIDE.  The  name  originally  given  to 
bromine,  by  M.  Balard. 

MUB'SADT.  S^,  HLACfK-LEO,  Black- 
QUARTEK.  A  disease  affecting  neat  cattle, 
more  especially  yoimg  animals,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  Tlie  common  symptoms  arc 
tumefaction  and  discoloration  of  one  of  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  animal,  with  consi^quent 
lameness  and  inability  to  move;  a  i)eculiar 
emphysema  and  intumescence  of  various  parts 
of  the  body,  partiailarly  over  the  region  of  the 
spine,  accompanied  with  all  the  common  indi- 
cations of  putrid  fever.  In  severe  cnsi^s,  gan- 
grene soon  follows,  and  death  frequently 
euNiies  in  from  12  to  24  hours. 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  disease  lulmits  of 
little  being  done  in  the  way  of  cure.  Exten- 
sive scariflcations  of  the  nif  ected  part,  charcoal 
or  hot  yeust  poultices,  or  fomentations,  and 
active  pnrpcatives,  appear  to  constitute  the 
most  U8(>f ui  tre:ttment.  The  following  drenches 
have  been  recommended  for  this  afToction : — 

1.  (Bhiine.)  Sweet  spirit  of  nitns  i  fl.  oz. ; 
powdereil  cascarillii,  2  oz. ;  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammoniti,  4  fl.  oz.;  3'east,  8  fl.  oz.;  given evcrj- 
3  or  4  hours. 

2.  (Clater.)  Laudanum  and  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  of  eaoli,  i  fl.  oz. ;  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  i  fl.  oz. ;  prepared  chalk,  1  oz. ;  warm 
gruel,  1  pint. 

The  apparent  incurability  of  this  disease 
renders  it  of  the  utmost  imix)rtance  to  the 
farmer  to  adopt  preventive  measures.  These 
should  consist  of  the  supply  of  wholesome 
fowl  and  pure  water,  the  adoption  of  extreme 
cleanliness,  and  the  free  access  of  pure  air  to 
all  the  stalls,  shells,  and  other  buildings  in 
which  the  cattle  may  be  shcltereil.  As  the 
disease  is  regarded  as  contagious  by  many  per- 
sons, it  is  prudent  to  separate,  as  speedily  as 
jioHsible,  the  healthy  nnimals  from  those 
uiTected.  The  free  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  as 
a  disinfectant,  is  also  advisable. 
^  Other  and  more  immediate  preventives  con- 
sist of  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  saline 
aperient,  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton  into 
the  dewlap. 

HUSE'SOOMS.  Edible  fungi.  The  species 
commonly  eaten  in  England  are  the  Agaricvs 
campetirU,  or  common  field  or  garden  mush- 
room* used  to  make  ketchup,  and  eaten  either 
raw,  itewed,  or  broiled ;— the  Morckeila  eioh 


Unta,  or  morel,  used  to  flavour  soups  and  gn- 
viea; — and  the  Tuber  cibariMm,  or  oommim 
trufile,  also  used  as  a  seasoning. 

Several  fungi,  which  to  the  inexperieneed 
closely  resemble  the  common  edible  moshroom. 
possess  poisonous  narcotic  propertiea.  and  their 
use  has  not  unf  reqnently  been  prodoctiTe  of 
serious,  and,  in  some  cases,  fatal  resnlta.  Un- 
fortunately, no  simple  t^te  exiat'  by  whick 
the  edible  and  poisonous  vazietica  can  be  di^ 
tinguished  from  each  other.  So  strongly  wu 
the  late  Professor  L.  C.  Richards,  the  enuneafc 
botanist,  impressed  with  this  feeling,  thit 
though  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
distinctions  of  fungi  than  he  was,  yet  he  would 
never  eat  any  except  such  as  had  been  nusrd 
in  gardens,  in  mushroom  beds.  Certainly  aD 
mushrooms  may  be  regarded  aa  suspictosi 
which  are  either  not  so  raised,  or  not  ooOectod 
from  a  known  pasture  or  meadow  by  a  coa- 
petent  judge. 

The  following  general  characters  ^ven  bj 
Professor  Bcntley  enable  us.  In  most  caaea^  to 
distinguish  the  edible  species : — 

Edible  Mitshbooms. 

1.  Grow  in  dry,  airy  places. 

2.  Generally  white  or  brownish. 

3.  Have  a  compact^  brittle  flesh. 

4.  Do  not  change  colour  when  cut  by  tbe 

action  of  the  air. 

5.  Juice  watery. 

6.  Odour  agreeable. 

7.  Taste  not  bitter,  acrid,  or  nstriugeut. 

POISONOUB  MUBUBOOM^S. 

1.  Grow  in  clust-crs,   in  woods,  and  dark, 

damp  places. 

2.  Usually  with  bright  colours. 

3.  Ilesh  tough,  soft,  and  watery. 

4.  Actjuirc  a  brown,  gpreen,  or   blue  tint, 

when  cut  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

5.  Juice  often  milky. 

6.  Odour    commonly    powerful     and    dis- 

agreeable. 

7.  Have  an  acrid,  astringent,  acid,  salt,  or 

bitter  taste. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  fungi,  mmidiy 
should  be  immediately  induced  by  on  emetic 
and  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  finger  or  a 
feather ;  after  which  a  purgative  clyster  or  s 
strong  cathartic  should  be  administered,  with 
I  to  1  fl.  dr.  of  ether  in  a  glassful  of  water  or 
wcik  bnindy.  As  an  antidote,  ti  solution  of 
tannin,  ^  dr.,  in  water,  1|  pint,  or  a  decoctioa 
of  I  oz.  of  powdered  galls,  or  of  1  oz.  of  pov* 
dored  cinchona  bark,  in  a  like  quantitf  of 
water,  hns  been  strongly  recommended  bj  If. 
Chansarel. 

Alexis  Soyer  recommended  the  cxodkBt 
method  of  cooking  mushrooms  by  baking  then 
under  a  glass  or  basin  on  toast,  along  with 
scalded  or  clotted  cream,  or  a  little  nidtsd 
butter,  with  one  clove,  and  salt,  pepper,  fte, 
to  taste.  They  take  about  i  of  an  honr  in  a 
gentle  oven  or  before  the  fire.    When  tibsjaie 
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taken  up,  do  nofc  remove  the  glass  for  a  few 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  vapour  will  have 
become  condensed  and  gone  into  the  bread; 
but  when  it  is,  the  aroma,  whioh  is  the  essence 
of  the  mushroom,  is  so  powerM  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  apartment. 

MUSK.  8tfn.  MosOHUS.  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £. 
&  D.),  L.  "A  secretion  deposited  in  a  fol- 
licle of  the  prepuce  of  J£a»chus  tnosch^ferus, 
Linn/'  Ph.  L.),  an  animal  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  imported 
irom  Bengal,  China,  and  Russia ;  and,  latterly, 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
known  as  Tokquin  musk  is  the  most  esteemed 
for  its  odour ;  but  that  from  Russia  is  the  only 
kind  which  reaches  us  in  perfect  bags,  or  which 
has  not  been  tampered  with.  Pod  mxtse 
(MOScnTTB  IN  YBSioifl)  IS  the  bag  in  its  natural 
state,  containing  the  musk.  The  average  weight 
of  one  of  the  pods  is  about  6  drs. ;  that  of  the 
grain  musk  which  it  contains,  about  2^  drs. 

Pur,,  S(c.  The  musk  of  the  shops  is  gene- 
rally adulterated.  Dried  bullock's  blood  or 
chocolate  is  commonly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, along  with  a  little  bone-black.  The 
extent  of  these  additions  varies  from  25$  to 
75$  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  mixture.  The 
blood  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a  water 
bath,  then  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  tri- 
turated with  the  genuine  musk  in  a  mortar 
along  with  a  few  drops  of  liquor  of  ammonia. 
It  is  then  eitheJ  replaced  in  the  empty  pods, 
or  it  is  put  into  bottles,  and  sold  as  g^^n 
musk.  There  are  only  three  certain  ways  of 
detecting  this  fraud,  viz, — ^by  the  inferiority 
of  the  odour,  by  an  assay  for  the  iron  contained 
in  the  blood,  or — by  the  microscope.  Genuine 
musk  often  becomes  nearly  inodorous  by  keep- 
ing, but  recovers  its  smell  on  being  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  ammonia,  or  by  being  moistened 
with  ammonia  water.  The  perfumers  some- 
times expose  it  to  the  fetid  anmaoniacal  efSuvia 
of  privies  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pure  musk,  by  trituration  or  digestion  with 
boiling  water,  loses  about.  75}  of  its  weight, 
and  the  boiling  solution,  after  precipitation 
with  nitric  acid,  is  nearly  colourless.  A  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  cold  decoction  of 
galls,  also  precipitate  the  solution ;  but  one  of 
corrosive  sublimate  does  not  disturb  it.  Tlie 
ashes  left  after  the  incineration  of  pure  musk 
are  neither  red  nor  yellow,  but  gray,  and 
should  not  exceed  5  to  ^.  The  Chinese  appear 
to  be  the  most  skilful  and  successful  adultera- 
tors of  musk.  One  of  the  best  solvents  for 
musk  is  ether. 

TJiett  ^c.  Musk  is  chiefly  employed  for  its 
odour.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic,  and  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  various  diseases  of  a  spasmodic  or 
hysterical  character*  or  attended  with  low 
fever.  Do9e,  5  to  lOgrs.,  made  into  an  emulsion. 

Miifk,  Faetitioiis.  %».  Rebin  of  ajcbeb; 
BmvA  svoonn,  ICobohus  astifioialib,  M. 
VlOSXZnTBy  Im  lirep.  1.  Oil  of  amber,  I  fl.  dr. ; 
nitrSo  add,  Si  fl.  dn.  \  digest  in  a  cold  tombler. 


and,  after  24  hours,  wash  in  cold  water  the 
orange-yellow  resinous  matter  which  has 
formed,  and  carefully  dry  it. 

2.  (Eisner.)  From  oil  of  amber,  I  part ; 
fuming  nitric  acid,  3  parts;  as  the  last,  but 
employing  artificial  cold  to  prevent  any  por- 
tion of  the  oil  being  carbonised. 

Oha,  Resin  of  amber  smells  strongly  of 
musk,  and  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic  and 
nervine.  A  tincture  (xiKonniA  BBBiNiB  suc- 
ciKi)  is  made  by  dissolving  1  dr.  of  it  in  rec- 
tified spirit,  10  fl.  drs.,  of  which  the  do*9  is  1 
fl.  dr. ;  in  hooping-cough,  low  fevers,  &c. 

Dr.  Collier  mentions  an  artificial  musk, 
prepared  by  digesting  for  10  days  nitric  acid, 
\  oz.,  on  fetid  animal  oil,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation, 1  oz. ;  then,  adding  of  reddfled  spirit, 
1  pint»  and  ^gesting  the  whole  for  a  month. 

MUSK  SEED.  Syn,  Gbaikb  d'ambbbtte. 
The  seed  of  Abelmoachus  mowhatue,  or  musk 
mallow.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  their  odour, 
in  perfumery,  hair  powder,  coffee,  &c, 

MUS'SEL,    Sec  Shell-vibh. 

MUST.  Sjfn,  MuBTUM,  L.  The  expressed 
juice  of  ripe  grapes,  before  fermentation. 
When  boiled  to  2-3;.  drs,  it  is  called  CABEimi; 
when  boiled  to  i,  it  is  called  bafa.  On  fur- 
ther concentration,  it  yields  a  species  of 
granular  sugar  Tgrape  sugar). 

Must,  Factl'^tioaB.  8yn.  Mubtith  fao 
TinuM,  L.  Prep.  Dissolve  cream  of  tartar^ 
f  oz.,  in  boiling  water,  7  pints ;  when  cold* 
add  of  lump  sugar,  2^  lbs. ;  raisins  (chopped 
small,  I  lb. ;  digest  for  8  or  4  hours,  strain 
through  flannel  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  add 
of  lemon  juice,  |  pint. 

MUS'TASD.  i^ft.  SnrAFiB,  L.  « The  seed 
of  Sinapie  nigra  and  S,  alba**  (Ph.  L.)  "  Flour 
of  the  seeds  of  Sinapie  nigra,  generally  mixed 
with  those  of  Sinapis  alba,  and  deprived  of 
fixed  oil  by  expression."  (Ph.  E.)  "The 
flour  of  the  seeds."  (Ph.  D.)  «  The  seeds  of 
the  Sinapis  nigra  and  8,  alba  reduced  to 
powder  and  mixed."  (B.  P.)  That  of  the 
shops  is  very  frequently  adulterated  with 
wheat  flour.  When  this  is  the  case  it  does 
not  readily  make  a  smooth  paste  with  water, 
but  exhibits  considerable  toughness,  and  some- 
what of  a  stringy  appearance,  especially  when 
little  water  and  much  heat  is  employed.  The 
common  proportions  taken  by  some  grocers 
are — dried  common  salt,  wheat  flour,  and 
superfine  mustard,  equal  parts ;  with  turmeric, 
to  colour,  and  cayenne,  q.  s.  to  give  it  piquancy 
and  fire. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Pure  fiour  of  mustard  is  used  in 
medicine,  to  make  stimulating  poultices,  pedi- 
luvia,  &c.  As  a  condiment,  it  is  useful  in 
torpor  and  coldness  of  the  digestive  organs. 
A  few  years  since  the  use  of  mustard  seed,  by 
spoonfuls,  ad  libitum,  was  a  common  and 
fashionable  remedy  in  torpor  or  atony  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  practice  was  a  revival 
of  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Collen ;  but  it 
has  now  again  sunk  into  disuse.  8ir  John 
KncUir  also  approved  of  tiw  xoe  of  mmtex^ 
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Bccd  in  thiB  way,  cflpeciidly  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  aged.  ('Lancet/ 
Jan.,  1834.)    See  Poultices,  &c, 

Kiutard  for  the  Table.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  preparing  mustard  for  the  table  with 
vinegar,  or  still  more,  with  boiling  water,  ma- 
terially checks  the  development  of  those  pecu- 
liar principles  on  which  its  pungency  or 
strength  almost  entirely  depends.  To  econo- 
mise this  substance,  we  should  use  lukewarm 
water  only ;  and  when  flavouring  matter  is  to 
be  added  to  it,  this  is  better  deferred  until 
after  the  paste  is  made.  The  following  forms 
for  'made  mustard'  arc  much  esteemed  for 
their  flavour : — 

Prep,  1.  Mustard  (ground),  S\  lbs. ;  water, 
q.  s.  to  form  a  stiff  paste;  in  i  hour,  add  of 
common  salt  (rubbed  very  fine),  1  lb. ;  with 
vinegar,  grape  juice,  lemon  juice,  or  white 
wine,  q.  s.  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

2.  To  the  last  add  a  little  soluble  cayenne 
pepper  or  essence  of  cayenne. 

8.  (Lenonuand.)  Best  flour  of  mustard, 
2  lbs. ;  fresh  parsley,  chevril,  celery,  and  tar- 
ragon, of  each,  |  oz. ;  garlic,  1  clove ;  12  salt 
anchovies;  (all  well  chopped;)  grind  well  to- 
gether, add  of  salt,  1  oz. ;  grape  juice  or  sugar, 
q.  s.  to  sweeten ;  with  sufficient  water  to  f onu 
the  mass  into  a  thinnish  paste  by  trituration 
in  a  mortar.  Wiion  put  into  pots,  a  red-hot 
poker  is  to  be  thrust  into  each,  and  a  little 
vinegar  afterwards  poured  upon  the  surface. 

4.  (MouTABDB  A  l'estbaqon.)  From  black 
mustard  seed  (gently  dried  until  friable,  and 
then  finely  powdered),  1  lb. ;  salt,  2  oz. ;  tar- 
ragon vinegar,  q.  s.  to  mix.  In  a  similar  way 
the  French  prepare  several  other  *  mustards,' 
by  employing  vinegars  flavoured  w^ith  the  re- 
spective substances,  or  walnut  or  mushroom 
ketchup,  or  the  liquors  of  the  richer  pickles. 

5.  (MOUTABDE  SUPERBE.)  Salt,  1^  lb.; 
scraped  horseradish,  1  lb.;  garlic,  2  cloves; 
l)oiling  vinegar,  2  gnlls. ;  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  24  hours,  strain,  and  add  of  flour  of 
mustard,  q.  s. 

6.  (Patent.)  Black  ginger  (bruised),  12  lbs ; 
common  salt,  18  lbs. ;  water,  15  galls. ;  boil, 
btrain,  and  add  to  each  gallon,  flour  of  mus- 
tard, 5  lbs. 

KUSTASD  LEAVES  (RigoUot's)  are  made  by 
spreading  moistened  mustard  on  paper,  and 
drying. 

MUS'TDTESS.  See  Malt  Liquobs  and 
Wines. 

MU'TAOE.  The  term  applied  to  the  *  match- 
ing' of  grape  must  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
fermentation.  SeeANTiTEBHEirT,MATcn£S,&c. 

MUT'TON.  The  flesh  of  sheep.  Tliatofthe 
first  quality  is  "  between  four  and  five  years 
old;  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  got  above 
three,  and  often  under  two.  The  flesh  ought 
to  be  of  a  darkish,  clear,  red  colour,  the  fat 
firm  and  white,  the  meat  short  and  tender 
when  pinched,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  too  fat." 
Tlic  flesh  of  the  'Southdown  wether*  is  es- 
teemed the  finest  flavoured.    Mutton  is  one 


of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  'red  meati,' 
and  in  commerdal  importanoe  is  ■eoood  oolj 
to  beef. 

XTCOSE.  A  peculiar  variety  of  sngari  ez« 
trocted  by  alcohol  from  ergot  of  rye.  It  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  prisms,  and  is  distu- 
guished  from  cane  sugar  by  not  reducing  the 
acetate  of  copper,  when  boiled  witb  a  solntioB 
of  that  salt. 

MTBICnr .  The  portion  of  bees'  wax  whieh 
is  least  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  saponified  with 
difficulty. 

X7BISTIC  ACID.  HC^Hs-O..  A  monobsnn 
fatty  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification  U 
myristin.     It  melts  at  120°  Fahr. 

KTEIS'TUr.  CisH^Of.  S^  Sbucgr. 
The  white,  solid  portion  of  the  erpreased  ofl 
of  nutmegs,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
See  Mtribtio  Acid. 

MTROLES.  In  French  pharmacy,  solations 
of  oleaginous  or  resinous  substances  in  the 
volatile  oils. 

X7B0171CACID.  HCioHi^NSjOu^  Bnssf 
has  given  this  name  to  an  inodorons,  bitter, 
non-crystallisable  acid,  obtained  by  him  froa 
black  mustard,  in  which  it  exists  as  myronitc 
of  potassium.   It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 

MTBOSHf.  Sifn,  EMTTLsm  of  bi.ack  xti- 
tabd.  a  name  given  by  Bussy  to  a  peculiar 
substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  converting  myronic  acid,  b 
the  presence  of  water,  into  the  volatile  oil  of 
mustard  seed. 

MT&OSPEBMIN.  The  name  given  bv 
Richtcr  to  the  portion  of  the  oil  of  balsam  of 
Peru,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

MT&OXlLHr.  The  name  given  by  Richter 
to  the  portion  of  the  oil  of  balsam  of  Pern  winch 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  oxygenation,  it 
forms  myroxilic  acid. 

MTSBH.  S^n.  Myeeha  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.),  L.  *'  Gum  resin  exud^  from  the  bark 
of  BaUamodendron  myrrha**     (B.  P., Ph. L.) 

Par, — 1.  Triturate  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  of  the  suspected  myrrh  witb  an  cqul 
amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  adding, 
water,  gradually ;  if  the  whole  is  readily  dis- 
solved, the  myrrh  is  genuine ;  otherwise  it  is 
s<}phisticated  with  some  inferior  substance. 
(Kighini.) — 2.  When  incinerated,  it  sliould  noi 
leave  more  than  3^  to  4}  of  ashes. 

VseSf  8fc,  Myrrh  is  a  stimulating  aromatic 
bitter  and  tonic,  and  is  given  in  several  dis- 
eases accompanied  by  relaxation  and  debility; 
especially  in  excessive  secretions  from  tJia 
mucous  membranes,  and  in  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Externally t  as  an  ingredient 
in  dentrificcsand  rashes,  in  caries  of  the  teeth, 
spong^y'  and  ulcerated  gums,  &c.  l>09e.  10  Co 
30  grs.;  either  alone  or  combined  with  aloes  or 
chalybeates. 

HAILS  (The)  should  be  kept  dean  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  nail-brush  and  soap-aud-watcr« 
After  wiping  the  hands,  but  whilst  tiioy  are 
still  soft  from  the  action  of  the  water,  tiis 
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skin,  which  is  apt  to  grow  over  tho  noilB, 
should  be  gently  loosened  and  pressed  back, 
which  will  not  only  preserve  them  neatly 
rounded,  but  will  prevent  the  skin  cracking 
around  their  roots  (agnails,  nail-springs),  and 
becoming  sore.  The  free  ends  or  points  of  the 
nails  should  be  pared  about  once  a  week ;  and 
biting  them  should  be  particularly  avoided,  as 
being  at  once  destructive  to  their  beauty  and 
usefulness.  "The  (free)  edge  of  the  scarf- 
skin  should  never  be  pared,  the  surface  of 
tho  nail  never  scaped,  or  the  nails  cleaned  with 
any  instrument  whatever  saving  the  nail- 
brush."   (Eras.  Wilson.) 

The  consequences  of  wearing  a  shoe  that  is 
obviously  too  short  for  the  foot  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  above  authority.  "  In  this  case 
Nature  gives  us  warning,  by  means  of  her 
agent,  pain,  that  such  a  proceeding  is  contrary 
to  her  laws.  We  stop  our  ears,  and  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  pain,  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
severe,  and  soon  goes  off;  the  shoes  get  a 
scolding  for  their  malice,  and  we  forget  all 
about  it  for  a  time.  But  does  Nature  check 
her  course  to  suit  the  convenience  of  thought- 
less man  ?  No,  no.  In  a  short  time  we  find 
that  the  nail,  intercepted  in  its  forward 
course,  has  become  unusually  thick  and  hard, 
and  has  spread  out  so  much  upon  the  sides, 
that  it  is  now  growing  into  tho  Hesh,  and  so 
makes  a  case  for  the  doctor.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
continuance  of  pressure  may  have  inflamed  ' 
the  sensitive  skin  at  the  root,  and  caused  a  sore 
and  painful  place  there.  And  instances  are  by 
no  means  infrequent  in  which  the  power  of 
production  of  the  nail  at  the  root  becomes 
entirely  abrogated,  and  then  it  grows  in  thick- 
ness only." 

When  the  nails  are  stained  or  discoloured,  a 
little  lemon  juice,  or  vinegar-and-water,  is  the 
best  application.  Occasionally  a  litle  pumice- 
stone,  in  impalpable  powder,  or  a  little  *  putty 
powder,*  may  be  used  along  with  water  and  a 
piece  of  soft  leather  or  flannel  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  frequent  employment  of  these  sub- 
stances is,  however,  injurious  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  nail. 

KANKEEH'.  The  coloured  cotton  cloth 
which  bears  this  name  was  originally  brought 
from  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of  China, 
and  was  prepared  from  a  native  cotton,  of  a 
brownish-yellow  hue.  It  is  now  successfully 
imitated  in  England,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  English  manufacturers  supply  tho  Canton 
market.  In  this  country  the  colour  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  cloth  by  successive  baths  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  crude  carbonate  of  soda  or 
lime  water. 

KAKKEEir  DYE.  The  liquid  sold  under 
this  name  in  the  shops  is  a  solution  of  annotta. 
It  is  employed  to  dye  white  calicoes  of  a  nan- 
keen colour ;  but  chiefly  to  restore  the  colour 
of  fiided  nankeen  dothing. 

VAPH'raA.       £^     MiNBBAL    >-AFHTHA; 

KAPHTiUy  L.    A  name  given  to  the  limpid 
•nd  pisrer  varieties  of  fstboletjh  (which  see), 


or  BOCK  OIL,  which  exudes  from  tho  surface  of 
the  earth  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Prop.  Naphtha  possesses  a  penetrating 
odour  and  a  yellow  colour,  but  may  be  ren- 
dered colourless  by  distillation;  it  usually 
begins  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  about  180^ 
Fahr. ;  but,  being  a  mixture  of  several  different 
hydrocarbons,  it  has  no  fixed  boiling-point ;  it 
is  very  inflammable;  it  does  not  mix  with 
water,  but  imparts  to  that  fluid  its  peculiar 
taste  and  smell ;  mixes  with  alcohol  and  oils, 
and  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  camphor, 
iodine,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  fats,  and  sper- 
maceti; and  forms  with  caoutchouc  a  gela- 
tinous varnish,  which  dries  with  very  great 
difficulty. 

Pur,  Mineral  naphtha  is  very  frequently 
adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  a  fraud 
which  may  be  detected  by — 1.  The  addition 
of  some  oil  of  vitriol,  which  will,  in  that  case, 
thicken  and  darken  it. — ^2.  Hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  through  the  liquid  for  an  hour  will 
occasion  the  formation  of  hydrochlorate  of 
camphine,  either  at  once  or  after  a  few  hours* 
repose,  even  if  only  5S  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
present.  (Dr.  Bolley.) — 3.  If  a  few  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  a  little  water  are 
rubbed  with  tha  suspected  sample*  the  colour 
of  the  water  should  continue  unchanged ;  tho 
presence  of  T^th  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  will 
cause  it  to  assume  a  red  or  orange  colour. 
(Saladin.) 

Uses,  Naphtha  is  chiefly  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination,  as  a  solvent  for  India 
rubber,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  very  supe- 
rior black  pigment.  It  has  been  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  remedy  for  cholera,  by  Dr.  Andreo- 
sky,  a  Russian  physician.  See  Pstsoleum, 
and  below. 

Naphtha,  Coal-tar.  Stfn,  Naphtha,  Coal 
N.  A  mixture  of  volatile  hydrocarbons,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  coal-tar.  It  is  one  of  tho 
first  products  which  comes  over,  and  flows 
from  the  still  as  crude  coal  naphtha.  To  ob- 
tain rectified  coal  naphtha,  this  crude  liquid 
is  distilled,  and  the  product  agitated  with  lOg 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  when  cold, 
the  mixture  is  treated  with  5|  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  upper  portion  is  submitted 
to  further  distillation.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  purified  product  is  *850.  It  is  exten- 
tively  used  as  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and 
other  allied  substances,  also  of  resins  for  tho 
preparation  of  varnishes.  By  repeated  puri- 
fication and  fractional  distillation,  benzol,  the 
chief  and  most  important  constituent  of  coal 
naphtha,  is  obtained.    See  Benzole. 

H^aphtha,  Wood.    See  Ptboxylio  Sfibit. 

NAPH'THALIN.  CiqHj.  Sj^n.  Naph- 
thaline, Naphthalene.  A  white  crystal- 
lizable,  odorous,  volatile  substance,  obtained 
from  coal-tar. 

Prep.  Tho  last  portion  of  the  volatile  oily 
product  is  collected  separately,  and  allowed  to 
repose,  when  crude  naphthaUn  separates  in 
the  solid  state.    By  poshing  the  diatiUa^tASiDL 
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until  the  residnam  in  the  still  begins  to  char, 
a  further  portion  of  dark-coloural  naphthiilin 
may  be  obtained.  It  la  purified  by  resublima- 
tioii  a  second,  or  oven  a  third  time. 

Frop,^  ^'c.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  other; 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water;  melts  at 
176^"  Fahr.;  boils  at  413'';  highly  intlam- 
mable,  burning  with  a  red  and  smoky  flame ; 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  unites  to  form  sulpho- 
naplithalic  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  naphtludin,  numerous  substances  may  be 
formed,  the  most  interesting  being  nitro- 
naphthalin.  Naphthalin  has  lately  been  ex- 
tensively eiii])loyod  as  a  stimulating  exiK)cto- 
rant.  Dose.  6  U)  20  grs. ;  or,  preferably,  i 
gr.,  frcfjueuti}'.  Exlenmll^t  made  into  an 
ointment,  in  dry  tetters,  pstoriasis,  &c. 

ITA'PLES  YBL'LOW.  Sec  Ykllow  Pig- 
ments. 

NAS'CELi.  O.JI^'^O.j.  Syn.  Nauceina, 
Nabcbia.  a  peculiar  substance  discovered  by 
Pelleticr  in  opium.  It  is  obtained  from  tlio 
aqueous  solution  of  opium,  after  it  has  been 
freed  from  morphia,  and  uarcotina  by  am- 
monia, by  adding  to  it  hydrate  of  lime,  or  pre- 
ferably, 1)aryta.  On  boiling  the  filtered  solu- 
tion to  expel  the  ammonia,  and  evaporating 
the  liquid,  ciystaL*  of  narceine  are  gradually 
deposited.  It  may  l)c  purified  by  solution  in 
hot  alcohul  and  recrystallisation. 

Prop.t  <}y.  White,  silky,  acicular  prisms ; 
neutral;  iuotlorous;  bitter;  pungent;  Kolublo 
in  375j)arts  of  water  at  CO'',  and  in  230  parts 
at  212^^  Falir. ;  insoluble  iii  ether ;  dot>8  not 
neutralize  the  acids  and  is  destitute  of  ba<ic 
proiwrties.  It  is  distingui-ihcd  from  morphia 
by  its  easier  fusibility  (iliS'),  and  by  forming 
a  blue  liquid  with  the  dilute  mineral  acids, 
which  on  gradual  dilution  changes  to  violet 
and  rose  red,  and  ultimately  becomes  colour- 
less. It  docs  not  strike  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  chloride,  like  morphia,  but  forms  a 
blue  compound  with  iodine  which  is  decern- 
pos(.Hl  by  boiling  water.  It  appears  to  be  inert, 
and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose. 

NAB'COTICS.  Syn.  STUFEFACTEyTS ;  Nau- 
COTICA,  STrPEFACiET^TiA,  L.  Mcdiclnes  which 
produce  drowsiness,  sleep,  nnd  stupor.  In 
small  doses,  narcotics  mostly  act  as  stimulants, 
but  in  larger  ones  they  produce  calmness  of 
mind,  drowsiness,  and  torpor;  and  in  poisonous 
doses,  delirium,  (K)ma,  and  death.  The  genenil 
objects  in  the  administration  of  these  agents 
are  the  production  of  sleep  and  the  alleviati(m 
of  pain.  Their  action  is  modified  to  a  greater 
degree  by  idiosyiicracy  and  habit  than  thtit  of, 
perhaps,  any  other  class  of  medicines.  Hence 
the  care  necessary  in  their  administration. 
Alcohol,  camphor,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate, 
ether,  foxglove,  liemlock,  henbane,  mori)hia, 
opium,  and  tobacco,  are  mircotics. 

NAR'COTINA.  C^II^NO;.  Syn.  Nauco- 
TiNE,  L. ;  Sel  d*opiuii,  Matikue  dk  J)e- 
ROSNE,  Fr.  A  peculiar  crystallino  inbstanee, 
found  by  Derusne  in  opium,  and  on  which  its 


stimuhint  property  was  at  first  sapposed  to 
depend. 

Prep,  1.  From  opium  exhausted  of  Bolnble 
matter  by  cold  water,  by  treating  it  with  watir 
acidulated  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acidp  fil- 
tering, neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  dis- 
solving the  iivashed  procipitato  in  boiling 
alcohol;  the  uarcotinc  ia  depositod  as  the 
liquid  cools,  and  may  bo  purified  by  solntion 
in  ether. 

2.  By  acting  on  opium,  prcvioasly  exhauited 
by  cold  water,  with  ether. 

Proj9.,  Sfc,  White,  inodorona,  fluted  or 
striated  prisms ;  neutral  to  test  paper ;  in- 
Bolnblc  in  cold  water;  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water ;  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  in  ether.     It  is  only  feebly  basic. 

Narcotiiio  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by 
its  insipidity,  solnbility  in  ether,  insolubility  in 
alkalies,  giving  an  orange  tint  to  uitric  arid, 
and  a  gri'asy  stain  to  ^Miper  when  heated  on  it 
over  a  candle.  Another  test  for  uarcotina,  said 
by  Orfila  to  l)e  characteristic,  ia  to  add  to  i 
little  of  the  suspected  substance  a  drop  or  two 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  to  add  a  very  small 
fragment  of  nitrate  of  potassium  ;  the  liquid 
s}>eedily  acquires  a  deep  blood-red  colour  if 
uicotina  is  present.  Morphia  treated  in  the 
same  way  strikes  a  brown  or  olive-green  colour. 

Obs,  The  pliysiological  action  of  narootina 
is  differently  stated  by  different  nuthoritici. 
'  I  gi*.  of  it^  dissolveil  in  olive  oil.  killed  a  dog 
in  21  hours;  but  2J!  grs.  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid  were  given  with  impimity.  (Magendie.) 
In  the  solid  state  it  is  inert ;  120  grs.  at  adofc 
scarcely  produce  any  obviouM  effects,  (lially.) 
Scruple  doses  have  been  given  without  injury. 
(Dr.  Root?.)  It  has  been  recently  proposal 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  the  cure  of 
ngucs.  For  this  puq)ose  the  sulphate  or  hydro- 
cliloratc  is  preferable.  200  cases  of  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers  have  been  thus 
successfully  treated  in  India.  (Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
uessy.) — l)ose.  3  to  10  grs.,  as  an  antiperiodic 
sedative,  t&c. 

Turkey  opium  crontains  about  IJ,  and  Ea^t 
Indian  opium,  about  3J,  of  narcotine. 

KA'TBIUM.     Sw  SoDiTM. 

NA'TBON.    Native  carbonate  of  sodn. 

HAH 'SEA    See  Sickness. 

HAU'SEANTS.  Syn,  Navseantia,  L.  Sub- 
stances  which  induce  au  inclination  to  vonut, 
without  effecting  it.    See  Emetics. 

NKCTAE.  The  fablctl  drink  of  the  my- 
thological deities.  The  name  was  formerly 
given  to  wine  dulcified  with  honey ;  it  is  now 
i  occasionally  applied  to  other  sweet  and  plea- 
sant beverages  of  a  stimulating  character. 
The  following  liqueurs  are  so  called  :— 

Prep,  1.  Chopped  raisins,  2  lbs. ;  loafsugar, 
4  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  2  galls. ;  mix,  and  stir 
frequently  until  cold,  then  add  2  lemons, 
j  sliced ;  proof  spirit  (brandy  or  rum),  3  pints ; 
macerate  in  a  covered  vessel  for  6  or  7  days, 
occasionally  shaking,  next  strain  with  pressure, 
and  let  the  straiucd  liquid  stand  in  a  cold 
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place  for  a  week  to  clear ;  lastly,  decant  the 
cicnr  portion,  and  bottle  it. 

2.  Ked  ratifia,  3  galls.;  oils  of  cassia  and 
carraway,  of  each,  25  drops;  (dissolved  in) 
brandy,  |  pint;  orange  wine,  1  gall.;  sliced 
oranges,  6  in  no. ;  Inmp  sugar,  2  lbs. ;  macerate 
for  a  week,  decant  and  bottle.  See  Abrack 
(Factitious). 

KE'GUS.  A  well-known  beverage,  so  named 
after  its  originator  and  patron.  Colonel  Neg^. 
It  is  made  of  cither  port  or  sherry  wine,  mixed 
with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  hot  water,  sweet- 
cned  with  lump  sngar,  and  flavoured  with  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
small  fragment  only  of  the  yellow  peel  of  the 
lemon.  The  addition  of  about  1  drop  of  essence 
of  ambergris,  or  8  or  10  drops  of  essence  of 
vanilla,  distributed  between  about  a  dozen 
glasses,  improves  it 

NEFEN'THE.  A  drink  calculated  to  banish 
the  remembrance  of  grief.  In  the  "  Odyssey  " 
Homer  describes  Helen  as  administering  it  to 
Telemachus.  Nothing  is  known  respecting 
the  composition  of  the  ancient  nepenthe.  The 
name  is  applied  to  a  preparation  of  opium  by 
many  old  writers,  and  is  now  employed  by  a 
Bristol  firm  to  deagnate  a  preparation  re- 
sembling   in    all    essential    points    Battley's 

'LIQrOB  OPII  SBDATTTUS.' 

VEB'VOnSNESS.  The  indescribable  de- 
rangement of  health,  and  the  complication  of 
disagreeablo  sensations  which  are  popularly 
described  nnder  this  name,  quite  as  much  de- 
serve the  serious  attention  of  both  patient  and 
physician  as  any  other  affection  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable.  Although,  in  itself, 
not  a  definite  disease,  it  is  indicative  of  the 
vital  system  being  out  of  order,  that  its 
energies  are  failing  or  overtasked,  nnd  that 
the  functions  of  some  of  its  organs  are  lan- 
guidly or  imperfectly  performed.  This  condi- 
tion, if  not  removed,  may  gradually  lead  to  the 
development  of  actual  disease,  and  imj^cril  life 
if  the  conditions  whereon  it  is  dependent  be 
not  detected  and  subdued. 

The  treatment  of  nervousness  consists  mainly 
in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  in  the  use  of  proper  exercise, 
especially  in  the  open  air.  The  stomach  should 
not  be  overloaded  with  indigestible  food,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  use  of  some  mild  aperient.  Mental  as 
well  as  bodily  relaxation'  should  be  sought, 
and  the  pleasures,  without  the  vices  of  society, 
should  be  indulged  in  as  discretion  and  incli- 
nation may  direct.  Abemethy^s  injunction  to 
a  nervous  and  dyspeptic  lady,  '*  Dismiss  your 
servants,  madam,  and  make  your  own  beds," 
flhonld  be  recollected  by  all,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  importance  that  eminent 
aoTgeon  attached  to  exercise ;  bis  advice  to  the 
indoleDt  and  nervous  dyspeptic  should  not  be 
fargotften,  **  Live  on  sixpence  a  day — and  earn 
it"  See  ExEBOiflB,  Flattlestox,  Hyfochoit- 
MBAiM,  Hnrmog,  Iitdioestiov,  &c. 

BBNUUBII  TEST  ftr  anuBonia,  Ac.  Tlus,  tho 


most  delicate  test  for  ammonia,  was  devised  by 
Nessler.  It  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  biniodide 
of  mercury,  and  then  adding  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrate  of  sodium.  The  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  this  'solution,  to  one  containing  am- 
monia, produces  a  yellowish  tint  when  only  a 
trace  of  ammonia  is  present,  but  a  dark  brown 
precipitate  when  the  ammonia  is  present  in 
larger  quantity.  The  composition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  represented  thus:  NHg^I. 
A  modification  of  this  test  is  applied  to  the 
detection  of  wood  spirit  in  common  alcohoL 
A  dilute  solution  of  the  iodides  in  question 
in  pure  alcohol  is  formed,  in*  the  propcnrtion  of 
2  or  3  grs.  of  the  salts  to  100  c.c.  of  alcohol. 
About  4  c.c  of  the  suspected  alcohol  are  taken, 
to  which  are  added  2  or  8  drops  of  the  best 
solution,  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  ammonia, 
and  lastly,  a  little  alcoholic  jMtash ;  if  wood 
spirit  be  present,  the  solution  will  remain  dear, 
but  if  the  alcohol  be  pure,  the  characteristic 
reddish  brown  predpitate  will  appear.  The 
predpitate  is  soluble  in  acetone,  which  is 
always  present  in  wood  spirit. 

IfiTTLB  EASE.    See  Rabhss. 

NETJSAL'OIA.  Literally,  pain  in  a  nerve. 
"Various  parts  'of  the  body  are  liable  to  be 
affected  with  excrudating  pain,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  any  infiammation  of  the  part, 
and  which  may  often  be  traced  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves."  These  affections  constitute 
neuralgia.  One  of  the  most  distressing  forms 
of  this  disease  is  facial  itetjbaloia  or  Tio 
DouLOUBErx  (nsttralgia  pacialis),  which, 
when  it  assumes  a  marked  intermittent  cha- 
racter, is  popularly  known  as  'PACE  AOUB.' 
Sometimes  it  attacks  the  nerves  of  the  female 
breast;  or  those  of  the  hand,  feet,  hip,  or 
loins,  in  which  cases  it  is  often  confounded 
with  acute  rheumatism  of  those  fimrts,  occur- 
ring towards  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eye- 
brow and  extending  over  the  forehead,  it  is 
known  as  "  Brow-ague." 

The  treatment,  when  neuralgia  is  symp- 
tomatic of  any  other  affection,  must  be  directed 
to  the  primary  disease.  When  it  is  idiopathic, 
or  an  independent  affection,  powerful  tonic 
medicines  and  powerful  local  counter-irritation 
are  generally  found  the  most  successful  remc" 
dies.  Of  tonics,  carbonate  of  iron  and  bark 
(both  in  very  large  doses)  are  generally  pre- 
ferred ;  the  last,  more  particularly  when  the 
affection  is  of  an  intermittent  kind.  As  a 
counter-irritant,  caustic  ammonia  has  been 
much  relied  on.  When  all  other  means  fail,  a 
current  of  mild  streaming  electridty  through 
the  part  wiU  often  give  immediate  relief.  In 
the  present  day  quinine  in  large  doses  is  much 
depended  on,  although  the  affection  should  not 
present  the  intermittent  type. 

HEUTEALXZATIOE.  The  admixture  of 
an  alkali  or  base  with  an  add  in  such  propor- 
tions that  neither  shall  predominate.  A  neutral 
compound  neither  turns  red  Utmus  ^^t  bla«« 
nor  blue  Utmui  i^pot  i^d. 
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VICEIX.  Ni.  S^,  NioKELiiTH,  L.  A 
metal  ohtained  from  kapfcniickel,  a  native 
anenide  of  nickel  found  in  Westplialia ;  also 
fn>m  niekel-speiss,  an  impure  arBCuio-snlphidc 
of  nickel  left  after  the  manafacture  of  cobalt 
bine  from  its  ores. 

J?rep,  Tlie  powdered  ore  is  roasted  first  by 
itself,  and  next  with  charcoal  powder,  nntil  all 
the  arsenic  is  expelled,  and  a  garlic  odonr 
ceases  to  be  evolved ;  the  restdunm  is  mixed 
with  sulphur,  3  parts,  and  ])otas8ium  hydrate, 
1  part,  and  the  compoimd  is  melted  in  a  crucible 
with  a  gentle  heat ;  the  fused  mass,  when  cold, 
is  rednced  to  powder,  edulcorated  with  water, 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  potassium 
carbonate;  the  precipitate  (nickelous  carbonate) 
is  washed,  dried,  mixed  with  |)owdered  char- 
coal, and,  lastly,  reduced  by  the  heat  of  a 
powerful  furnace. 

When  nickel  predominates  in  the  ore,  after 
the  arsenic,  iron,  and  cop^ier  have  been  sepa- 
rated, ammonia  is  digested  in  the  mixe<l  nick- 
elous and  cobaltous  oxides,  and  the  resulting 
blue  solution,  after  dilution  with  boiled  pure 
water,  is  treated  with  potassium  hydrate  until 
the  colour  disappears,  when  the  whole  is  put 
into  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  for 
some  time.  The  powder  (nickelous  hydrate) 
which  subsides,  after  edulcoration,  is  mixed 
with  charcoal,  and  reduced  by  fusion  in  a 
crucible  containing  some  crown  glass. 

On  the  small  scale,  ibr  chemical  purposes, 
pure  nickel  is  best  obtained  by  moderately 
heating  nickelous  oxalate  in  a  covered  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal. 

JProp,  WHiite ;  hard ;  malleable ;  magnetic; 
capable  of  receiving  the  lustre  of  silver; 
sp.  gr.,  when  hammered,  about  8*82 ;  fusibility 
between  that  of  manganese  and  iron ;  it  is  not 
oxidized  in  the  uir ;  and  is  little  attacked  by 
dilute  acids  unless  when  nitric  acid  is  present; 
this  last  acid  dissolves  it  freely.  With  the 
acids,  &<;.,  it  forms  numerous  compounds,  most 
of  wliich  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  sohi- 
tion  of  the  carbonate.  A  specimen  of  the 
metal  reduced  from  the  pure  oxide  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  was  beautifully  white  and  silvery ; 
its  sp.  gr.  was  8*575,  and  it  was  almost  as  soft 
as  copper. 

Tests.  The  salts  of  nickel  in  the  anhydrous 
state  are  for  the  most  part  yellow;  when  hy- 
drat«d,  green, — and  furnish  solutions  possessing 
a  pale-green  colour.  Solutions  of  its  salts 
exhibit  the  following  reactions : — Alkaline  hy- 
drates give  a  pale  apple-green  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  excess,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  yielding  a  greenish-blue 
liquid.  ^  Ammonia  gives  a  similar  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess,  yielding  a  deep  purplish-blue 
solution.  Tlie  presence  of  ammonium  salts  or 
free  acids  interferes  with  this  reaction.  Cyan- 
ide of  potassium  produ(;es  a  green  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess,  forming  an  amber-coloured 
liciuid,  which  is  reprecipitatcd  by  hydrochloric 
acid.    This  last  precipitate  is  scarcely  soluble 


in  excess  of  the  add  in  the  cold,  bnt  rtiadilj  lo 
upon  boiling  the  liquid.  Ferrocyanidc  of  po- 
tassium gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  occasions  no  change  in 
solutions  of  nickel  containing  free  mioeni 
acid;  but  in  alkaline  solntiona  gives  a  black 
precipitate.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  in  neutral 
solutions  gives  a  black  precipitate,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid;  but  freely 
soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

JUstim,  Nickel  may  be  thrown  down  from 
its  ore  in  the  form  of  either  carbonate  or  hy- 
drate, and  after  ignition  may  be  weighed  as 
oxide,  each  grain  of  which  is  equal  to  ^  gr.  of 
pure  nickel ;  or,  more  accurately,  '7871  gr. 

According  to  Rose,  nickel  may  be  separated 
from  cobalt  as  follows: — Tho  mixed  metals 
are  dissolved  in  considerable  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acids,  and  the  solution  is  dilated  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water ;  a  corrent  of 
chlorine  is  then  pass^  through  the  liquor  for 
several  hours,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask 
is  left  filled  with  the  gas  ^ter  the  current  has 
ceased;  barium  carbonate  is  next  added,  in 
excess,  the  whole  digested  together,  with  fre- 
quent agitation  for  16  or  18  hours,  and  then 
thrown  on  a  filter.  Tlie  filtrate  yields  pore 
nickelous  oxide  by  precipitation  with  hydrate  of 
potassium ;  whilst  the  residuum  on  the  filter, 
after  being  washed  in  water,  dissolved  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  barium  precipi- 
tated with  sulphuric  acid,  furnishes,  with 
hydrate  of  potassium,  a  precipitate  of  cobaltons 
hydrnti',  free  from  nickel,  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  is  reduced  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  by  hydrogen  gas. 

Uses.  Nickel  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  German  silver.  Some  of  its 
salts  have  been  recently  introduced  into  medical 
practice,  and  appear  likely  to  prove  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  materia  medica.  It  hoi  also 
been  recently  used  for  deposition  by  electrolysis 
on  other  metals,  forming  a  hard,  brilliant^  non- 
tarnishing  coating. 

ITick'elous  Ac'etate.  Ni(C2H30^o.  Syn. 
NiC£ELii  ACETAS,  L.  Prep'  By  nentndix- 
ing  acetic  acid  with  nickelous  carbonate,  and 
gently  concentrating  by  evaporation,  so  that 
crystals  may  form.  Small  green  crystalst 
soluble  in  G  parts  of  water. 

Nickelous  Car'bonate.  NiCOj.  Sipu  Niccx- 
Lii  CARBONAS,  L.  Prep.  This  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  described  above  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  metallic 
nickel,  or  by  simply  adding  carbonate  of  sodium 
to  a  solution  of  nickelous  cliloride  or  sulphate^ 
but  in  this  case  some  hydrate  is  predpitated 
along  with  it.  The  following  is  another 
formula  which  ])roduceB  a  nearly  pure  carbon- 
ate, but  one  which  may  still  contain  a  little 
cobalt,  the  entire  separation  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  can  best  be 
effected  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Rosc^ 
described  above : — 

The  mineral  (crude  spciss  or  kupfemicke]) 
is  broken  into  small  fVagmcnts,  mixed  with 
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from  ono  fourth  to  one  half  its  weight  of 
iron  filings,  and  the  whole  dissolved  in  aqua 
regin;  the  solution  is  gently  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  hoiling  water, 
and  the  insoluhlo  ferrous  arseniate  removed  by 
filtration;  the  liquid  is  next  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  excess,  to  precipitate  the  copper, 
and,  after  filtration,  is  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  to  bring  back  the  iron  into  ferric  salts; 
to  the  cold  and  largely  diluted  liquid  a  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  gradually  added,  and 
the  ferric  oxide  separated  by  filtration ;  lastly, 
the  filtered  solution  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  in  excess,  and  the  pale  green  pre- 
cipitate of  carbonate  collected,  washed,  and 
dned. 

Usea,  4rc.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  the  acids, 
and  is  chiefiy  employed  to  prepare  the  salts 
and  other  compounds  of  nickel. 

]f ickelons  Chlo^'ride.  NiCV  Sjfn,  Niceelii 
CHLOBIDUM,  L.  Frep,  From  nickelous  car- 
bouate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  acetate. 
Small  green  crystals,  of  the  formula  NiCl2,9Aq., 
which  are  rendered  yellow  and  anhydrous  by 
heat,  unless  they  contain  cobalt,  when  the  salt 
retains  a  tint  of  g^een. 

DouBLB  CiELORiDBS.  Nickelous  chloride 
unites  with  the  chlorides  of  ammonium,  jratas- 
sium,  and  sodium,  to  form  pale  green  crystal- 
lizable  salts,  which  have  been  used  for  deposit- 
ing nickel  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  kc. 

Ifickeloas  Hy'drate.  Ni(H0)2.  ^y  preci- 
pitating a  soluble  salt  of  nickel  with  caustic 
potassa.  Hydrated.  Au  ash-gray  powder, 
freely  soluble  in  acids,  forming  the  ordinary 
salts  of  nickel. 

Hickelons  Ox'alate.  NiC204.  Stfn.  Nioeelii 
OXALAS,L.  Prep,  By  adding  a  btrongsolution 
of  oxalic  acid  to  a  like  solution  of  nickelous 
sulphate,  and  collecting  the  pale  bluish-green 
precipitate  which  forms  after  a  time.  Used  to 
prepare  both  metallic  nickel  and  its  oxide. 

Nickebos  Oxide.  NiO.  Syn,  Pbotoxidb  of 
iriOEBL.  Prep.  1.  By  heating  the  nitrate, 
carbonate,  or  oxalate,  to  redness  in  open  vessels. 
Anhydrous. 

Vickelic  Oxide.    Ni^Oj.    Syn,  Sesquioxide 

OF  NICKEL,  PeBOXIDB  OF  NICKEL.  Prep,  By 
passing  chlorine  through  water  holding  the 
hydrate  in  suspension ;  or  by  mixing  a  salt  of 
nickel  with  bleaching  powder.  An  insoluble, 
black  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

HickeloQs  Sulphate.  NiS04.  Syn,  Sul- 
phate OF  nickel.  Prep,  Dissolve  nickelous 
carbonate  or  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  down,  and  crystallize.  Palo  green 
prismatic  crystals,  and  of  the  formula  NiS04, 
7Aq.,  or  snudl  pale  green  octrahedrous,  when 
crystallized  at  a  higher  temperature,  contain- 
ing NiS04,6Aq. 

Viekeloni  and  Fotassinm  Sulphate.  NiSO^ 
K^B04,6Aq.  Syw.  Double  sulphate  of 
nOKXL  Aim  FOTABBirii.  Prep,  By  crystal- 
Uiliig  a  mixtare  of  nickelous  and  potassium 
folphttei.    Bde  gnen  oyitals,  readily  soluble 


in  water.    Sodium  and  ammonium  sulphates 
form  similar  compounds  with  nickelous  sulphate. 

HICK'EL  SILTEB.    See  Gebman  Silyeb. 

NICOTINE,  Nicotina.  CioH^Ns.  Syn,  Ki- 
COTIA,  L.  A  volatile  base,  discovered  by 
Reiman  and  Posselt  in  tobacco. 

Prep,  (Ortigosa.)  Infuse  tobacco  leaves  for 
24  hours  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  strain,  evaporate  to  a  syrup,  add  ^  of 
its  volume  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and 
distil  in  an  oil  bath  at  288*',  occasionally  add- 
ing a  little  water  to  assist  the  process,  and 
prevent  the  too  great  concentration  of  the  so- 
lution of  potassa  in  the  retort ;  next  saturate 
the  distilled  product  with  oxaUc  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  digest  in  boiling  absolute  fJoo- 
hol,  evaporate  the  resulting  tincture  to  a  syrup, 
and  decompose  the  oxalate  of  nicotine  thus 
obtained  by  adding  potassa  to  it  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  agitate  the  mass  with  ether,  re- 
peating the  process  with  more  ether  until  all 
the  nicotine  is  dissolved  out ;  lastly,  distil  the 
mixed  ethereal  solution  in  an  oil  bath.  At 
first  ether  comes  over,  then  water,  and,  lastiy, 
nicotina,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
assumes  a  yellowish  tint. 

2.  (Schloesing.)  This  chiefly  differs  from 
the  preceding  by  directing  the  concluding  dis- 
tillation to  be  conducted  in  a  retort,  by  the 
heat  pf  an  oil  bath,  at  the  temperature  of 
284^  Fahr.,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  for 
12  hours ;  after  which,  by  raising  the  heat  to 
356°  Fahr.,  the  nicotine  distils  over  pure,  drop 
by  drop. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  Nicotina  is  a  colourless,  volatile 
liquid;  highly  acrid  and  pungent;  smelling 
strongly  of  tobacco;  boiling  at  375°  Fahr. 
(482° — Pereira);  soluble  in  water,  ether,  al- 
cohol, and  oils ;  and  combining  witii  the  acids, 
forming  salts,  many  of  which  are  ciystallizable. 
It  is  a  frightful  poison ;  ^  of  a  drop  will  kill 
a  rabbit;  a  single  drop  will  kill  a  larg^  dog. 
Nicotina  is  the  substance  which  was  employed 
by  the  Count  Bocarme  for  the  purpose  of  pois- 
oning his  brother-in-law,  Gustave  Fougnies, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  developed  in  the 
celebrated  trial,  in  Belgium,  of  that  nobleman, 
in  1851.  Good  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to- 
bacco, dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  contain  from  dj  to 
7  J  of  nicotina ;  Ilavannah  tobacco  {cigars)  less 
than  2^.    (Schloesing.) 

NIGHTHABE.  Syn,  Ikcubus,  Efhialtes, 
L.  The  common  causes  of  nightmare  are  indi- 
gestion and  the  use  of  narcotic  and  intoxicat- 
ing substances.  Its  prevention  consists  in  the 
selection  of  proper  food,  and  in  duly  attend- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Heavy  and  late  suppers  should  be  particularly 
avoided,  as  well  as  all  articles  of  diet  that  are 
of  difficult  digestion,  or  apt  to  induce  flatu- 
lency. When  it  arises  from  strong  drink,  to- 
bacco, or  opium,  these  should  be  alMUidoned,  or 
employed  in  smaller  quantities.  A  teaspoonful 
of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  magnesia,  or 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  taken  in  a  gUss  of  cold 
water  on  gmng  to  bed^  ia  «l  ^fivA  «»&.  v^ss^ 
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preventive.  In  cases  occompanied  by  resUess- 
ncHa,  a  few  droiw  of  laudntium  or  tincture  of 
Lenbauo  inny  bo  added.  An  occasional  ape- 
rient is  also  excellent.    See  CnAMOHiLE. 

NIGHT'SHASE  (Deadly).  £^yi».  Bislladonka 
(H.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.).  "  The  leaf,  fresh  and 
driwl  (leaves  and  root — Ph.  D.),  of  Alropa 
belladonna,  Linn."  "Tlio  fresh  loaves  and 
branches  to  which  they  are  attached ;  also  the 
leaves  separate  from  the  branches,  carefHilly 
dried,  of  Alropa  belladonna,  gathered,  when 
tlio  Iruit  has  lie^n  to  fonn,  from  wild  or  cul- 
tivated plants  in  Britain"  (B.  P.).  "Oval, 
acute,  very  perfiH;t,  glabrous,  wlieu  bruised 
exhaling  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  herb  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  hedges  and  unculti- 
vated places  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  gardens."    (Ph.  L.) 

Belladonna  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  is  used 
as  an  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  discutient,  j 
in  a  variety  of  diseases, — neuralgia,  arthritic  j 
pains,  migratory  rheumatic  pains,  spasmodic ; 
rigidity  and  strictures,  angina  pectoris,  hoop- 
ing-cough, fevers,  phthisis,  &c, ;  also  as  a  pro- 
phylactic of  scarlet  fever,  as  a  resolvent  in 
enlarged  and  indurated  glands,  to  produce  di- 
latation of  the  pupil,  &c.,  &c. — I)ose,  Of  the 
powder,  commencing  with  I  gr.,  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased  until  dryness  of  the  throat 
or  dilation  of  the  pupil  occurs,  or  the  jicad  is 
affected.    Sec  Atbopia. 

NIGHTSHADE  (Woody).  %n.  Bitteb- 
BWEET;  Dulcamara  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  K.  &  D.), 
L.  The  "now  shoots  (caules)  of  Solanum 
Dulcamara,  Linn."  "The  dried  young 
branches  of  the  Solannm  Dulcanara  (Bitter- 
sweet), from  indigenous  plants  which  have  shed 
their  leaves"  (B.  P.).  "  It  is  to  be  collected 
in  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen."  (Ph. 
L.)  Diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  (in  large  doses) 
narcotic.    See  Infusion  of  Dtjlcamaua. 

NIO'BIUM.    See  Tantalum. 

HIFFLES  (Sore).  The  most  common  form 
of  this  alTection  is  that  termed  "  chapped  nip- 
ples," by  nurses.  As  a  preventive  measure, 
the  part  may  be  moistened  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  some  weeks  before  the  i)criod  of  lacta- 
tion, with  a  little  rum  or  brandy,  which  is 
more  effective  if  slightly  acidulated  with  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Some  per- 
sons employ  tincture  of  tolu,  or  compound 
tincturo  of  benzoin  (Friar's  balsam)  for  this 
purpose. 

\Vlien  chaps,  cracks,  or  like  sores,  arising 
from  lactation,  are  onco  developed,  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  effective  remedies  is  tincture  of 
catechu,  applied  3  or  4  times  a  day,  by  means 
of  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

The  celebrated  nostrum  of  Liebert  for  cracked 
nipples, "  Cosm^tiquc  infaillible  ct  prompt  centre 
Ics  ger^ures  ou  crevasses  aux  seins  et  antrcs," 
is  a  lotion  formed  of  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  lead 
dissolved  in  4  fl.  oz.  of  rose  water,  and  tinged 
with  a  little  cochineal.  The  parts  are  moist- 
ened with  the  liquid,  and  are  then  covered 
with  fino  leaden  nipple-sbiddf,  two  of  which 


are  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  it  repetted 
soon  after  each  time  the  child  leaves  the  bresst ; 
and  the  nipple  is  carefully  washed  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  lukewarm  water,  and  gently  dabbed 
dry  with  a  very  soft  towel,  before  tho  infant  if 
again  applied  to  it.  This  remedy  is  Tory  me- 
cMsf  ul,  and  has  acquired  great  popolamty  and 
patronage  in  Brussels,  Fans,  Frankfort^  and 
otlier  parts.  It  must  be  reoollectcd,  however, 
that  all  applications  of  an  active  or  poisonous 
nature  should  bo  employed  with  the  greateit 
IKMsible  caution,  as,  unless  nnusoal  care  is  taken, 
a  portion  of  the  remedy  may  remain  concealed 
within  the  delicate  pores  of  the  skin,  and  be 
sucked  off  by  the  infant,  to  the  serions  dis- 
turbance of  its  health. 

IflTBAJSr'ILIKE.  This  substance  is  obtahied 
by  acting  on  nitrobenzol  with  a  mixture  of 
iuming  iiitrio  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  Dinitro- 
benzol  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  aloohoL 
and  the  resulting  solution  subjected  to  the  re- 
ducing action  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hy^ 
drogen,  as  described  under  aniline.  Hitrtni- 
lino  forms  yellow,  acicular  crystals,  little  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  but  freely  soluble  inaleolMl 
and  ether.    Its  salts  are  crystallizable. 

NI'TBATE.  Syn,  Nitbas,  L.  A  salt  ot 
nitric  acid  (e,ff,  Aq.NOs,  nitrate  of  silver). 
The  nitrates  are  very  easily  prepared  by  the 
direct  solution  of  the  metal,  or  its  oxide,  or 
carbonate,  in  nitric  acid,  which,  in  most  casei^ 
should  be  previously  diluted  with  water.  By 
evaporation,  with  the  usual  precautions,  they 
may  be  obtained  either  in  the  pulverulent  or 
crystalline  form. 

Tho  nitrates  are  characterised  by  deflagrate 
ing  when  thrown  on  red-hot  ooal,  or  when 
heated  in  contact  with  inflammable  substances. 
See  Nitric  Acn>,  and  tho  respectivo  metals. 

in'TRE.   Nitrate  of  Potassa.    See  Potabba. 

m'TBIC    ACID.     HNO3.     %».     Azotic 

acid  ;  ACIDUM  NITBICUM  (B.  P.,   Ph.  L.  £.  & 

D.)  ;  Aquafobtis. 

Prep.    1.  (Ph.  E.,  and  Ph.  L.  ISSR)     Puri- 
fied  nitre   (dried)  and  sulphuric  acid,  equal 
parts  ;  mis  in  a  glass  retort,  and  distil  with  a 
moderate  heat,  from  a  sand  bath  (or  naked  gas- 
fiame — Ph.  E.)  into  a  cool  receiver,  as  long  as 
the  fused  materials  continue  to  evolve  vapours. 
'*  The  pale  yellow  acid  thus  obtained  may  be 
I  rendered    nearly    colourless    (if   desired)  by 
I  gently  heating  it  in  a  retort."    (Ph.  £.)    Sp. 
gr.  1*500.    In  tho  present  Ph.  L.  this  acid 
!  is    included    in  the   materia    mcdica.     (See 
beloio.) 

I      2.  (Ph.  D.)     The  nitrate  of  potassa  is  dis- 
I  solved  in  water,  the  solution  treated  with  a 
little  nitrate  of  silver,  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  weighed,  and  then  treated  as  above. 

3.  Nitrate  of  soda  (cubic  nitre.  Chili 
saltpetre)  is  introduced,  in  quantities  varying 
between  4  and  10  lbs.,  into  a  cylindrical  iron 
retort,  which  it  will  only  half  fill,  and  after  the 
lid  is  luted  on  and  tho  connection  made  with 
the  condensers,  an  equivalent  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  poured  in  through  an  aperture  provided  for 
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the  purpose,  and  the  charge  is  worked  off  with 
a  gradually  increased  heat.  The  condensing 
apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  5  or  6  salt- 
glazed  stoneware  receivers,  about  ^th  part 
micd  with  cold  water.  The  product  of  this 
process  is  the  strongest  brown  and  faming 
'KITBOTTS  Acn>'  of  commerce  (aquapobtis, 

FITMINa   KITMO    AOID ;    ACIDUM    ITITBOSUM, 

ACTDXJM  iQTBicinc  FFMAifs),  and  has  usually 
the  sp.  gr.  1*45.  It  is  rendered  colourless  by 
gently  heating  it  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it 
forms  C0M3CSB0IAL  KITBIC  ACID  (sp.  gr.  1*37 
to  1*4.) 

4.   (PUBE    MONOHTDEATED     KITBIC    ACID.) 

By  mixing  the  strongest  commercial  acid  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  re- 
distilling ;  collecting  apart  the  first  portion 
which  comes  over,  and  exposing  it,  in  a  vessel 
slightly  warmed  and  sheltered  from  the  light, 
to  a  current  of  dry  air  made  to  bubble  through 
it  until  the  nitrous  acid  is  completely  re- 
moved. 

Prop.  Pure  liquid  nitric  acid  is  colourless, 
highly  corrosive,  and  possesses  powerful  acid 
and  oxygenizing  properties.  Tno  sp.  gr.  of 
the  strongest  liquid  acid  (monohydrated 
nitric  acid)  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*517  at  60^  Fahr. 
*'  On  boiling  nitric  acid  of  different  degrees  of 
concentration  at  the'  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  a  residue  is  left  boiling  at  249°  Fahr., 
and  29  in.  barometer,  having  a  sp.  gr.  1*414 
at  60**  Fahr."  (Fownes.)  Acid  of  less  density 
than  1*414  parts  with  water,  and  gradually 
becomes  stronger  by  boiling ;  but  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  than  1*414  is  weakened  by  exposure  to  heat. 
When  exposed  to  intense  cold,  liquid  nitric 
acid  freezes.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed,  with 
loss  of  oxygen,  by  contact  vi-ith  mo<(t  organic 
and  many  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies. 
In  many  cases  these  reactions  occur  with  con- 
siderable violence,  and  the  production  of  light 
and  heat. 

Pur.  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  is  gene- 
rally jcontaminated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  ni- 
trous add,  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine,  or  by 
their  soda  or  potassa  salts,  and,  occasionally, 
iodine,  together  with  an  excess  of  water.  Tlie 
last  is  readily  detected  by  the  sp.  gr.,  and  the 
others  by  the  appropriate  tests.  *'  Colourless. 
Contains  70}  of  HNO3.  Sp.  gr.  1*42.  90  grs. 
by  weight,  mixed  with  ^  oz.  of  distilled  water, 
require  for  neutralisation  1000  grain  measures 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  Evaporated, 
it  leaves  no  residue.  Diluted  with  six  volumes 
of  distilled  water,  it  gives  no  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver — indi- 
cating absence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids."  (B.  P.)  5  measures  of  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1*5  mixed  with  2  of  water,  condensed  into  6i 
measures,  and  makes  the  sp.  gr.  1*42.  "  Free 
from  colour.  Sp.  gr.  1*42.  Exposed  to  the 
idr,  it  emits  Teryacrid  vapours.  Totally  volati- 
lised l>y  heat.  Diluted  with  3  times  its  volume 
of  water>  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  either 
nitrate  of  lilyer  or  dhloride  of  barium.  100  gr. 
of  tbifaeid  (ip.gr.  I'ld)  are  saturated  by  161 


gr.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.*'  (Ph.  L.) 
The  Ph.  £.  states  the  density  of  oommercial 
nitric  acid  is  1*380  to  1*390.  "  If  diluted 
with  distilled  water,  it  precipitates  but  slightly, 
or  not  at  all,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
or  nitrate  of  silver."  The  best  *  double  aqua- 
fortis* of  the  shops  (aquafortis  duplex)  has 
usually  the  sp.  gr.  1*36  i  and  the  tingle  aqua- 
fortis' (aquafortis  simplex),  the  sp.  gr.  1*22  ; 
but  both  are  commonly  sold  at  much  lower 
strengths. 

Tests, — 1.  It  stains  the  skin  yellow.— 2. 
When  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  add  or 
chloride  of  ammonium,  it  acquires  the  power 
of  dissolving  gold  leaf. — 3.  Morphia,  bruda, 
and  strychnia,  give  it  a  red  colour,  which  is 
heightened  by  ammonia  in  excess.—^  When 
placed  in  a  tube,  and  a  solution  of  protosnl- 
phate  of  iron  is  cautiously  added,  a  dark  oolour 
is  developed  at  the  line  of  junction,  which  is 
distinctly  visible  when  only  -n>finr^l^  piurt  of 
nitric  add  is  present.  This  test  may  bo  often 
conveniently  modified  by  dropping  into  the 
liquid  a  crystal  of  protosulphate  of  iroi^;  the 
fluid  immediately  surrounding  this  crystal 
then  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  dis- 
appears upon  simple  agitation  of  the  fluid,  or  by 
heating  it. — 6.  When  mixed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo*  and  heated,  the 
colour  of  the  latter  is  dostrpyod. — 6.  When 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  resi- 
duum deflagrates  when  thrown  on  burning 
coals. — 7.  When  the  mixture  of  a  nitrate  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  in  powder,  is  heated  on 
a  piece  of  platinum,  a  vivid  deflagration  fol- 
lows, attended  with  distinct  ignition  and  de- 
tonation.   (Fresenius.) 

The  nitrates  may  all  be  tested  as  abdve  by 
first  adding  a  small  quantity  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  which  will  libexato  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
salt. 

Sstim.^^The  strength  of  nitric  acid  may  be 
roughly  estimated  by  its  sp.  gr. ;  but  more 
accurately  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  or  other  salt  of  known  oom- 
position,  which  is  required  to  neutralize  it. 
To  render  the  assay  trustworthy,  it  must  be^  in 
all  cases,  also  tested  to  detect  the  presence  of 
impurities.    See  Aoidimetby. 

Ant.,  Sfc,  See  Acids. 

Uses,  Nitric  acid  is  employed  in  assaying,  in 
dyeing,  in  etching  on  copper,  in  the  preparation 
of  g^n-cotton,  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  &c. 
In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  caustic  to  corns 
and  warts ;  and  in  doses  of  1  to  10  drops,  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  in  liver  complaints,  fevers, 
dyspepsia,  syphilis,  to  remove  the  effects  of 
mercury,  or  as  a  substitute  for  that  drug,  &c. 
Externally,  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  baths, 
lotions,  and  ointment.  Dr.  Collier  states  that 
a  strong  lotion  of  nitric  acid  is  almost  a  specific 
in  lepra,  and  several  other  kindred  skin 
diseases. 

OowoUidii^  romarksi — ^The  common  sooree 
of  nitric  add  is  nltxsto  of  ^nta«UQ2G^\(*QX*^i&aK^ 
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alio  be  obtained  from  other  nitrates  by  a 
similar  process.  Nitrate  of  Boiliuni  is  fre- 
quently used  instead  of  nitrate  of  potassium, 
and  is  more  convenient  in  some  respects,  us 
the  residuum  is  more  easily  dissolved  out  of 
the  retort  or  cylinder.  The  residuum  of  the 
common  process  with  nitre  ('sal  enixum')  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  flux  by  the  glass-houses, 
and  as  a  source  of  potash  in  the  manufacture 
of  alum. 

By  pro])er  management^  nitre  yields  more 
than  f  of  its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1*500;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  its  ovm.  weight  of 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4. 

By  the  patent  process  of  M.  Mallet,  dried 
nitrate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  dried  or 
monohydrated  boracic  acid,  by  heating  the  two 
together.  The  products  are  liquid  nitric  acid, 
which  distils  over,  and  biborate  of  soda  (borax), 
which  remains  in  the  retort. 

The  crude  coloured  nitric  acid  of  commerce 
(aquafortis)  was  originally  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  nitre  and  copperas,  and  is 
still  sometimes  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  may  be  freed 
from  the  impurities  alluded  to  above  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  methods : — 

1.  By  the  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  long  as  it  produces  any  cloudiness,  aud, 
after  repose,  decanting  the  clear  acid,  aud 
rectifying  it  at  a  heat  under  212'^.  To  ensure 
a  perfectly  colourless  product,  a  small  portion 
of  pure  black  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  put 
into  the  retort.    (Murray.) 

2.  By  agitating  the  acid  with  a  little  red 
oxide  of  lead,  and  then  rectifying  it,  as  before. 

3.  By  adding  IJ  of  bichromate  of  potassu  to 
the  acid  before  rectifying  it.  This  answers 
well  "for  acid  not  stronger  than  sp.  gr. 
1-48. 

4.  By  rectification  at  a  gentle  heat,  rcjectinj]^ 
the  first  iK)rtion  that  comes  over,  receiving 
the  middle  ])ortion  as  genuine  acid,  aud  leaving 
a  residuum  in  the  retort.     (Ure.) 

According  to  Apjohn  and  Olivers,  the  strongest 
liquid  nitric  ncld,  sp.  gr.  1*520,  is  a  mono- 
hydrate  ;  that  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*500,  a  sesqui- 
hydrate ;  that  of  1*486,  a  binhydrate ;  and 
that  of  1*2«14,  a  quadrihydrate  ;  or  containing 
respectively,  1,  1^,  2,  and  4  atoms  of  water. 
(See  beloic.) 

Nitric  Acid,  Anhy'drons.  NgO^.  Syn. 
NiTBiC  ANHYDEIDK.  Thls  interesting  substance 
was  first  obtained  in  a  separate  form  by  M. 
Deville,  in  18-49. 

£rep.  (M.  Deville.)  Nitrate  of  silver  is 
dried  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  dry  carbonic 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  356°  Fahr.,  and  the 
tube  containing  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  water 
bath  heated  to  203°  Falir. ;.  pure  (hry  chlorine 
gas  is  next  passed  through  the  apparatus,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  reaction  commences,  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  to  154°  or  even  136°,  but 
not  lower ;  the  production  of  crystals  in  the 
receiver,  which  must  be  cooled  by  a  powerful 
freezing  mixture,  soon  commences  j  lastly,  the 


liquid  portion  of  the  prodaci  is  removied  by  i 
cnrrcnt  of  dr^*  carbonic-acid  j^a. 

Proj).,  Sfc,  Colourless  prianoatic  crystals 
which  melt  at  86°  Fahr.,  boil  at  about  1X5", 
and  at  122°  begin  to  suffer  decompoution; 
added  to  water,  much  heat  is  generated;  it 
rapidly  attacks  organic  bodiesy  eTen  oaont- 
chouc;  sometimes  it  explodes  spontaneooslj. 
The  process  for  its  preparation  is  tedious  wui 
difiicult. 

Nitric  Add,  Dilute.  Aoxdum  larsiovx  m- 
LrTTM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prtp.  L 
(Ph.  L.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  8  fl.  ot; 
distilled  water,  17  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  1*082. 
**  1  fl.  oz.  is  saturated  by  154  gra.  of  the  oys- 
tals  of  carbonate  of  soda.''  It  contains  about 
12J  of  pure  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Nitric  acid  (1-600),  1  fl.  o«.; 
distilled  water,  9  fl.  oz.  Or,  commercial  nitrie 
acid  (1*390),  1  fl.  oz.  f>\  drs. ;  water,  9^  fl.  oi. 
Sp.  gr.  1*077.  It  contains  11*16$^  of  p^ire  dry 
nitric  acid. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Nitric  acid  (1-500),  4  fl.  ol; 
water,  29  fl.  oz.  Contains  about  9-7j-  of  pore 
acid.  The  above  arc  used  for  convenience  in 
dispensing. — Dose,  15  drops  to  ^  fl.  dr.,  or 
more.  The  above  must  not  be  cmfooiided 
with  the  acidum  nitricum  dilutum,  Ph.  D.  1826^ 
which  had  the  sp.  gr.  1*280,  nor  with  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

4.  (Henry's.)  Sp.  gr.  1*143 ;  equal  in  satu- 
rating power  to  hydrochloric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*07^ 
and  snlphnric  acid  1*135.     Used  in  assaying. 

5.  (B.  P.)  Nitric  acid,  6;  distiUed  water 
sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  when  cooled  io 
60^  Fahr.,  measure  31.  Contains  15  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  nitric  acid.  Teat,  Sp.  gr.  I'lOL 
Six  fluid  drachms  (361*3  grains)  by  weight  re- 
quire for  neutralisation  1000  grain  measures  of 
the  volumetric  solution  of  soda,  and,  therefore, 
contain  exactly  r)nc  equivalent  in  grains 
of  anhydrous  acid,  namely,  54  grs.  Ute. 
Tonic,  astringent,  lithonlytic. — Do9€,  10  to  30 
minims. 

Nitric  Acid,  Fu'^ming.  Syn,  Nitbous  Acn>{ ; 
Acidum  NixnicrM  fumans,  L.  The  red 
fuming  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  of  commerce  is 
Him  ply  nitric  acid  loaded  with  nitric  peroxide 
(which  see).  That  of  the  Ph.  Bor.  is  distilled 
from  nitre,  2  ])arts ;  oil  of  vitriol,  1  part. 

NI'TEIC  ANHYDRIDE.  See  Nitbic  Acid, 
Aniitdeous. 

NI'TBIC  OXIDE.  SeeNiTKOGEN,OxiDES0f. 

KI'TBITE.  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid;  e,$. 
ENO2,  nitrite  of  potassium. 

NITEO-BEN'ZOL.  CcHjNOj.  Prep.  Br 
treating  benzol  with  strong  fuming  nitric  actfC 
with  heat ;  Hfter  the  violence  of  the  reaction  is 
over,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
heavy  oily  fluid  wliich  separates  is  coUected* 
washed,  and  dried. 

Prop,,  fyc.  Yellowish  ;  very  sweet ;  smells 
of  bitter  almonds ;  insoluble  in  water ;  little 
aftected  by  reagents ;  boils  at  415°  Fahr. ;  sp. 
gr.  1-209.  Heated  with  an  alcoholic  solotion 
of  caustic  potassa,  and  the  mixture  submitted 
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to  distillation,  it  yields  a  red,  oily  liquid,  from 
which  large  red  crystals  of  azobenzol  sepa- 
rate. These  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melt  at 
149°  Fahr.,  and  boil  at  559*4°  Fahr.  BiNi- 
TSOBENZOL  is  made  by  dissolving  benzol  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  strongest 
nitric  and  sulphoric  acids,  and  boiling  the 
liquid  for  a  few  minutes;  the  crystals 
dinitrobenzol)  which  form  as  it  cools  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  are  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Hl'TROGEN.  N.  Syn.  Azote;  Nitboge- 
NiiTM,  AzoTTDf ,  L.  A  gaseous  elementary  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Kutherford,  in  1722,  and 
found  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  by 
Lavoisier,  1755.  It  is  found  both  in  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature;  it 
forms  about  ^,  or  78J  of  the  bulk  of  the 
atmosphere,  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  most  animal  substances,  and  is  a  con- 
stituent of  gluten,  t^e  alkaloids,  and  other 
vegetable  principles. 

Prep,  1.  A  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is 
placed  in  a  capsule  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  after 
setting  it  on  fire  a  g^  or  bell-jar  is  inverted 
over  it;  as  soon  as  the  combustion  is  over, 
and  the  fumes  of  phosphoric  anhydride  have 
subsided,  the  residual  gas  is  washed  by  agita- 
tion with  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  or 
with  a  solution  of  pure  potassa.  It  may  be 
dried  by  either  letting  it  stand  over  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  or,  what  is  better,  by 
passing  it  through  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol. 

2.  A  porcelain  tube  is  filled  with  copper 
turnings,  or,  preferably,  with  spongy  copper 
(obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  hydro- 
gen), and  is  then  heated  to  redness,  a  stream 
of  dry  atmospheric  air  being  at  the  same  time 
directed  through  it.  By  repeating  the  process 
with  the  same  air,  and  finally  passing  it 
over  fragments  of  pumice  moistened  with 
strong  solution  of  potassa  to  absorb  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  product  is  rendered  quite 
pure, 

3.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
pure  ammonia,  care  being  taken  to  employ  a 
considerable  excess  of  the  latter ;  the  evolved 
gas,  after  being  dried,  is  pure  nitrogen.  There 
is  some  danger  of  producing  the  explosive 
compound,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  with  this 
process. 

4.  (Corenwinder.)  From  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potassium,  Tvolume;  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  3  vols.;  gently 
heated  together  in  a  flask,  and  the  evolved 
gas  passed  through  sulphuric  acid.     Pure. 

5.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  am- 
xnoninm,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
a  miztoie  of  one  measure  of  a  solution  of 
nitrite  of  potafrium  and  three  measures  of  a 
•elation  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Both  so- 
lutioins  must  be  concentrated.  This  is  the 
etideft  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  and  of 
obtidiiiiif  ti^  gas  in  a  pure  state. 


Note, — The  nitrite  of  potassium  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  process  is  best  prepared  by 
passing  nitrous  anhydride,  evolved  from  starch 
and  nitric  acid,  into  a  solution  of  potassa  (sp. 
gr.  1*38)  till  it  imparts  an  acid  reaction  to  test- 
paper,  and  then  neutralising  by  the  addition  of 
potassa. 

6.  From  lean  flesh  ^gested  in  nitric  acid,  at 
a  gentle  heat. 

Prop^  3fc,  Pure  nitrogen  is  a  colourless, 
odourless,  tasteless  gas,  neither  combustible 
nor  capable  of  supporting  combustion  or  re- 
spiration. It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  does 
not  affect  lime  water,  and  is  only  slightly 
absorbed  by  pure  water.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  '9713. 
It  is  recognised  bv  its  purely  negative  qualities. 

lfitrogen,Cblo^'rideof.    NCI3.    Syn,  Nitbo- 

OEK  TBICHLOBIDE,TEBOHI.ORIDS  OB  NITBOGEK. 

This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dulong  in 
1811,  but  its  nature  was  first  accurately  de- 
termined by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Pr^,  (Liobig.)  Dissolve  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, 1  oz.,  in  hot  water,  12  or  14  oz.,  and 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  90** 
Fahr.,  invert  a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  full 
of  chlorine  over  it.  The  gas  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, the  solution  acquires  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  in  the  course  of  15  to  20  minutes  yellow, 
oil-like  globules  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  form 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  ultimately 
sink  to  the  bottom.  The  globules,  as  they 
descend,  should  be  received  in  a  small  leaden 
saucer,  placed  under  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
for  the  purpose. 

Prop.,  <fe.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  should 
consequently  be  only  prepared  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Both  its  discoverer  and 
Sir  H.  Davy  met  with  severe  injuries  while  ex- 
perimenting on  it.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*653 ;  it  vo- 
latilises at  160^  Fahr.,  and  between  200''  and 
212°  fulminates  violently.  Contact  with  com- 
bustible bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures  im- 
mediately causes  detonation.  The  explosive 
power  of  this  compound  seems  to  exceed  that  of 
every  known  substance,  not  even  excepting  fid- 
minating  silver.  A  minute  globule,  no  larger 
than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  placed  on  a  pla- 
tina  spoon,  and  touched  with  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus stuck  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  im- 
mediately ex])lodes,  and  shivers  the  blades  into 
fragments,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vessel 
that  contains  it  is  broken  to  pieces.  Olive 
oil,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  have  a 
similar  effect.  See  Nitbooek,  Iodide  ob 
(below). 

Kitrogen,  Todide  of.  Nij.  Syn,  Nitbooek 
TBi-iODiDE,  Tebiodide  OF  NiTBOOBN.  A  dark 
brown  or  black  insoluble  powder,  which  is  most 
safely  and  conveniently  prepared  by  saturating 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '852)  with  iodine,  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  the  strongest  pure  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  agitating  the  mixture ;  water 
must  now  be  added,  when  iodide  of  nitrogen 
will  be  precipitated,  and  must  be  carefully 
washed  with  cold  distilled  water.  The  filter 
containing  the  pnciyU»i^  tA»3S<o&il\fe  i^^k»^^t5^ 
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on  a  sheet  of  pinits  niid  torn  into  small  pieces 
while  the  iodide  w  still  moiHt.  The  precipitate 
should  be  tiiuiply  exposed  to  air  oidy. 

Prop,,  cf'c.  It  detonates  violently  aH  soon  as 
it  becomoH  dry,  by  the  slightest  pressure  or 
friction,  even  that  of  a  fenther,  and  often 
spontaneously;  but  this  explosion  is  scarcely 
so  powerful  as  that  of  the  chloride  of  nitrofren. 
It  also  explodes  whilst  moist,  though  less  rea- 
dily. It  sliould  only  bo  prepared  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Ke(«nt  researches  in- 
duce the  belief  that  both  the  above  compounds 
contain  hydrogen. 

Hitrogen,  Oxides  of.  Nitrogen  forms  5  dis- 
tinct compounds  with  oxygen. 

1.  BitrouB  ox'ide.    Sjfn.  Pbotoxide  op  ni- 

TROCrEN;   LAraHTKO   GAS;    NirBOGENII   FBO- 

TOXTDUM,  L.  Prep.  Prom  fused  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  introduced  into  a  glass  retort,  or  a 
ilask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  and  then  ex- 
posed, over  a  spirit-lamp,  or  eharcotil-chauffer, 
to  a  temperature  of  about  380°  Fahr. ;  the 
evolved  gas  may  be  collected  in  bladders,  gas- 
Imgs,  a  gasometer,  or  in  the  pneumatic  trough 
over  warm  w^ater.  The  gas  may  be  purified 
by  pouring  it  through  three  wash-bottles, 
one  containing  water,  one  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  other  a  solution  of 
potassa. 

Prop.,  <5'c.  Colourless ;  possesses  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  a  sweetish  taste  ;  at  32'',  und<»r 
a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres,  it  is  liquid ;  this, 
when  exposctl  under  tho  receiver  of  a  powerful 
air-pump,  changes  into  a  snow-like  solid ;  at 
— 180'^  Fahr.,  it  is  a  transparent,  colourless, 
crystalline  body ;  it  supports  combustion,  and 
is  absorbed  by  cold  water.  iSp.  gr.  1*520.  Its 
most  remarkable  property  is  its  action  on  the 
system  when  inspired.  A  few  deep  inspira- 
tions are  usually  succeeded  by  a  pleasing  state 
of  excitement,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
laughter  and  muscular  exertion,  which  soon 
subside,  without  being  followed  by  languor  or 
depression.  Its  effects,  however,  vary  with 
diffenmt  constitutions.  From  4  to  12  quarts 
may  be  breathed  with  safet}'.  It  produces 
temporary  insensibility  to  pain,  like  chloroform 
or  ether;  but  its  use  is  dangerous  when 
affections  of  tho  heart,  lungs,  or  brain  are 
present.  This  gas  is  now  successfully  and 
extensively  employed  as  au  aniesthctic  in  dental 
Burgerj'. 

Obs,  No  particular  caution  is  required  in 
preparing  the  above  compound,  except  the  use 
of  too  much  heat.  Tho  temperature  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  melted  mass  in 
a  state  of  gentle  ebullition,  and  should  not  be 
allowe<l,  under  any  circumstances,  to  exceed 
about  500°  Fahr.  Should  white  fumes  appear 
within  the  retort  after  the  evolution  of 
the  gas  has  commcnc(>d,  the  heat  should 
be  at  once  lowered,  an,  when  heated  to 
about  600',  nitrate  of  ammonia  explodes  with 
violence. 

Nitroofl  oxide  may  also  be  made  in  the  same 
w%j,  from  ci^staUised  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or 


by  exposing  nitric  oxido  for  ■ome  dnyt  over 
iron  filings  moistened  with  water,  but,  without 
great  care,  tho  product  is  not  always  fit  for  re> 
spiration.  When  pure,  it  is  ooloorless*  has  sa 
agreeable  odour,  and  does  not  affect  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 
2.  Hitricozids.    NO.    %».  Deutoxibbot 

NITROGEN,  NiTROUB  GAS,  BlKOXIDE  OF  SITBO- 
GSN;  NiTBOGEKII  SIKOXYDUX,  li.    Prep.  Bt 

pouring  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2,  on  metallic 
copper,  in  the  form  of  turnings,  clippings^  or 
wire.  Ktren'cscence  ensues,  and  nitne  ooddf 
is  evolved,  and  may  bo  collected  over  water  or 
mercury  in  tlio  pneumatic  trough.  The  rcri* 
dual  liquid  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper 
on  evaporation. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  A  colourless,  tasteless,  inodoroMi 
irrespirable,  and  incombustible  g^as.  In  con- 
tact with  free  oxygen,  it  produces  dense  orange 
or  red  vapours  of  nitric  peroxide  (NOw),  which 
are  freely  absorbed  by  water.  Nitric  oxide  is 
absorbed  by  a  solution  of  ferrous  snlphstfl^ 
which  it  turns  of  a  deep  brown  or  nearly  block 
colour,  which  is  removed  by  boiling.  Sp.  er. 
1-039. 

If itrons  Anhydride.    NnO,.   Stfn.  NirsoGnr 

TBIOXIDB,   ANnYDBOirS    KITROUB  ACID.     The 

easiest  method  of  obtaining  this  compound 
consists  in  heating  1  part  of  jwwdercd  starch 
with  8  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gfr.  1-25,  and 
passhig  tho  evolved  gases,  first  through  a  diy- 
ing  tube  two  fiH)t  long  containing  fused  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  then  into  a  diy  and  empty 
U-tube  cooled  to  20''  Fahr.  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  crystalliud 
chloride  of  calcium.  Nitrons  anhydride  thus 
produced  is  a  blue  liquid  which  emits  red 
fumes,  and  which  on  admixture  with  water  st 
ordinary  temperatures  is  decomposed,  producing 
nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide.  If  nitruas 
anhydride  be  mixed  with  water  at  tempen- 
tures  V)clow  0^  Fahr.  the  two  combine,  and 
a  blue  solution  is  formed  which  (probably) 
contains  nitrous  acid  (HNQj).  See  Nirsors 
Acid. 
Nitrogen    Pentoxidc.    NoOj.     5vn.  Nitwc 

PeNTOXLDK,  NiTKIC  ANHTlilDE,  A^TnYDBOUS 

NITRIC   ACID.      See  Nitric   Acn>    (Asmr- 

DROUS). 

Nitrogen  Peroxide.  NO^.  5y».  NrpRic 
PEROXIDE,  Peroxide  opuiTROOBy,  Nitboobk 

TETROXIDE,    Hyi'OMTBIC    ANHTDBIDB.      This 

compound  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
red  fumes  which  develope  on  mixiu{>^  nitric 
oxide  with  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  most  readily 
prepared  by  heating  thoroughly  dried  nitrate 
of  lead  in  a  retort,  and  conducting  the  evolved 
gases  into  a  ij  tube  surrounded  with  a  freezing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing the  nitric  ])eroxide.  If  the  |J  tube 
be  perfectly  dr}-,  and  the  cold  iuteose,  the 
nitric  peroxide  obtained  assumes  the  form  of 
transparent  crystals,  but  tho  ])reecnee  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  moisture  prevents  their  for- 
mation and  produces  instead  a  colourless  liqoid 
which,  as  thft  temperatnre  risoi^  ao^nires  a 
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yellow  and  ultimately  a  red  colour.    Nitric  NI'TROUS    ACID.     HNO^.    See  Nitboitb 

peroxide  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and  turns  it  of  Anhysbide  under  Nitboosk,  Oxides  op. 

a  yellow  or  red  hue.    The  so-caUed  '  nitrou»  NITROUS  OXIDE.    Sec  NlTBOGKN.  OxiDKS 

acid'  or  *  fuming  nitrw  acid  of  commerce  owes  qf. 

its  deep  rod  colour  to  the  presence  of  this  ^Mvn  o  -kt  t  a  i.  jx 
compound.  At  very  low  temperatures  water  ^?™;  ^^'  Nodus,  L.  A  hard  tumour  pro- 
converts  nitric  peroxide  into  nitric  and  nitrous  ceedmg  from  a  bone,  and  caused  by  the  sweU- 
acids;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  transforms  ]?«  ?^  **?  external  membrane.  The  bones  of 
it  into  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  the  leg,  forehead,  and  foroarm,  are  those  most 
oj^\^Q  commonly  attacked.  Nodes  aro  generally  ac- 
NITRO.HYDROCHLO'RIC  ACID.    S^.  Ni-  <»mpaiiied  with  considerable  pain,  and  often 

TEO-MUBIATIO  ACID;    AQUA  BBQU,   AOIDXTM  '^TaS?^*^^ . iSIiSt ^  «     ^^ 

HITBO-HTDBO0IUX)BICirM    (B.   P.)    A.    NITBO-  zi^J^^SS^r^^  ^S^V       ^  , 

MUBiATiouM,  L.;  Eau  b^galb,  Ft.    ^ep.  ,  HOMraCLATTOE    (Oiemic^       The   fol- 

1.  (B.  P.)  Nitric  acid,  3;  hydrochloric  acid,  lowmg  mfonnation  will  doubtleiig  prove  useful 

4;  water,  25.   Mix  the  acids  twenty-f  our  hours  to  many  of  our  readers,  m  semng  to  explain 

boforo  adding  the  water,    (This  precaution  is  terms  which  are  necessarily  of  frequent  occur- 

necessary  to  allow  of  the  development  of  the  ^^!^  ^^  this  work :— 

chlorme,  and  the  chloronitrous  and  chloronitric  Acids.— a.  >Vhen  a  substance  produces  only 
gases  which  result  from  the  mutual  decompo-  9°®  aad  comj^und,  the  name  of  this  acid  is 
sition  of  the  two  acids,  and  upon  which  the  ^J^J^  by  adding  the  termination  -ic  to  that 
therapeutic  activity  of  the  agent  depends),  of  the  radical,  or  to  the  leading  or  character- 
Colouriess.  Keep  the  mixture  in  a  cool  and  "J*<^  ^S"^'^^  ^^ jt  J  as  sulphuric  acid,  an  aad 
dark  place  ^  sulphur.  This  is  Latmized  by  changing 
2.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Nitric  acid,  1  parij;  by-  "J^^S^  '^™^  ^'  """^"^  sulphuncvu.-^ 
drochloric  acid,  2  parts ;  (both  ;by  measure ;)  *•  Y^V^  »  ^o^^  ^or™8  two  aad  compounds 
mix  in  a  refrigerated  botth),  and  keep  the  mix-  oopaining  oxygen,  the  name  of  the  one  cou- 
ture in  a  cold  and  dark  place.     Used  to  dissolve  taining  the  smaller  proportion  of  that  substance 


in  water,  or  externally,  as  a  foot-  or  knee-  ^  ^  oxygen.     In  thU  <^  the  Latin  name 

bath.    It  is  also  occasionally  employed  as  a  JHJ^  m  -osuM;    as,    acidum  m^sxrM.--c. 

^Qg^j(.^  When  a  substance  forms  more  than  two  acids 

3.  (Aqita  bbgia  with  sai.  ammoniac.)  ^th  oxygen,  the  Greek  preposition  hypo- 
Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2),  16  fl.  oz.;  sal  ammo-  (^low  or  under)  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
niac,  4  oz.;  dissolve.  Occasionally  used  by  the  acid  in  -OYS  or -ic  next  above  it ;  as,  ht- 
dyers  ;  docs  not  keep  well.  ^ochlorous  acid. — a.  When  a  new  acid  com- 

4.  (Dyeb's  AQFAFOBTis.)  Colourlcss  uitric  P°^"*^  ^^  a  substance  is  discovered,  containing 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1-17),  10  lbs. ;  hydrochloric  ^^^^  oxygen  than  another  acid  of  the  same 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1-19),  1  lb. ;  mU.  Used  by  substance  abeady  known,  the  name  of  which 
dyers.  *^    **            '                                        "  ends  in  -ic,   the  prefix  pkb-  or  hypeb-  is 

HITBO-PEUS'SIDES.    A  series  of  salts  dis-  added;  as,  PBBJorfw?  acid.    This  may  be  illus* 

covered  by  Dr.  Pkyftur,  and  obtained  by  the  trated  by  the  oxygen  acids  of  chlorine  ;-- 
acUon  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ferrocyanidcs  and 

ferridcyanides.    The  most  important  of  these        HyDoehtorom  arid  (acidum  kj/fceklcrasum)  H  CI  0 
wits  is  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium  (Xa^  (NO)        ^^ST         :  I    H    'c&hSIS    .*   ncioj 
FeCy5.2Aq.).    Frep,   Dissolve 2  parts ot  pow-        Perchloric «»•">       ,  ^.^ii^^^n.\    w  n  n 

dcred  ferrocyamde  of  sodium   in  5   parts  of        HypercbloricJ  ••    ^     ••     P^rchlonetim)    H  CI  0, 

common  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  its 

own  volume  of  water.    When  the  evolution       Oxides.  The  namesof  these  have,  in  general, 

of  gas  has  ceased,  digest  the  solution  on  a  water  reference  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen 

bath  until  it  no  longer  yields  a  blue  but  a  slate-  which  they  contain.     When   a  metal  forms 

coloured  precipitate   with    ferrous    sulphate,  only  one  basic  compound  with  oxygen,  this 

Cool  the  liquid,  filter,  neutridisc  the  filtrate  compound  is  simply  called  the  oxide  of  such 

with  carbonate  of  sodium,   and  again  filter,  base ;  but  as  most  substances  form  more  than 

This  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  yields  ci'ystals  one  compound  with  oxygen,  certain  prefixes 

consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitro-prusside  of  are  introduced  to  express  the  proportions.    In 

sodium  and  nitrate  of  potassium ;  the  former,  such  cases  it  is  generally  found  that  one  out  of 

which  may  be  recognised  by  their  rhombic  the  number  has  a  strongly  marked  basic  cha- 

■hape  and  their  fine  ruling  colour,  should  bo  racter,  and  contains  I  atom  of  each  of    its 

picked  out  and  preserved.     Use,  Aa  a  test  for  constituents.    This  is  called  the  oxide,  prot- 

■olable  sulphides^  with  which  nitro-prusside  of  oxide,  or  monoxide,  and  forms  the  standard  to 

•odium  ftnkes  a  beantiful  violet  tint.    Accord-  which  those  both  above  it  and  below  it  are 

ing  to  Flaj&ir  thii  ii  the  most  delicate  test  preferred.    Thua,  tuppotiii^  M  to  be  the  metal 

Ibr  alkiiline  lulpliidM.  we  may  haTe  ;<««. 
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Suboxide  or  dioxide  (whoxyium,  ixoxydum    MgO 
Oxide,  protoxide,  or  monoxide  {oxtfduM 

jtrotorydum) ^  O 

Setquidxide  {se$qH%orydum)  •    M,Os 

Biuuxide,  dioxide,  or  dcutoxide  {biHOXjfdum) 

deutoxydum) M  Og 

Teroxide  or  trioxide  {ieroxydum,  trit- 

axydum _•    ^  ^  . 

(   Tbatcoutuin- 

«        t   /  J     \  Jing  the  largest 

Peroxide  (peroxydum)  <  proportion    of 

(.oxygen.  ' 

Salts.— a.  Acids  haying  names  ending  in 
-IC  give  rise  to  salts  whose  names  end  in  ate  ; 
thus  nitric  acid  yields  nitrkiBB,  c.  g.  nitrate 
of  silver,  -ATE  is  Latinized  by  -AB,  e.  g.  nitrate 
of  silver  becomes  argenti  nitres. 

b.  Acids  possessing  names  ending  in  -0178 
form  salts  having  names  ending  in  -ite  ;  thus 
sulphurovs  acid  produces  sulphiTEBf  e.  g.  sul- 
phite of  sodium.  -ITE  is  Latinized  by  -is  ;  e.g. 
sulphite  of  sodium  becomes  sulphis. 

c.  The  preceding  names  are  presumoil  to 
refer  to  neutral  compounds.  In  acid  salts  the 
prefixes  noticed  above  are  added  to  express 
the  preponderance  of  the  acid  radical  over  the 
metal  KHSO4  is  called  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium^  Bisulphate  of  potassium,  or  Bi- 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  neutral  sulphate  being 

K«S04. 

"d.  In  basic  salts,  or  those  in  which  the  metal 
is  in  excess  of  the  acid  radical,  the  prefixes 
-BUB  and -Dl  are  employed;  e.g.  the formula'of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  PbAn.  Tliis  salt, 
when  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  (a  base),  fur- 
nishes [PbAoPbO]  and  [PbA^PbO].  They 
arc  both,  therefore,  basic  acetates ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other  the  former  is  called 
Diacetate  and  the  latter  Triacetate  of  lead ; 
'di  referring  to  the  presence  of  two  atoms  of 
lead  and  -tri  to  throe. 

Formerly  the  salts  of  the  metals  of  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline-earths  received  names  which 
indicated  the  existence  in  them  of  the  oxides 
of  such  metals.  Thus  the  terms  carbonate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  names  by  which  these 
fluids  are  still  designated  by  some  chemists, 
are  now  substituted  by  the  more  systematic 
and  less  speculative  names  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  nitrate  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
calcium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesium.  Ano- 
ther, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  a  still 
better  system  of  nomenclature  is  that  in  which 
the  metallic  or  basic  radical  is  mentioned  first ; 
e.g.  calcium  sulphate  instead  of  sulphate  of 
calcium,  ammonium  chloride  for  chloride  of 
ammonium.  When  the  same  radicals  form 
more  than  one  series  of  salts,  each  series  is 
distinguished  by  appending  the  terminations 
•10  and  -ous  to  that  port  of  the  name  which 
refers  to  the  basic  radical;  e.g.  mercurovB 
chloride  (HgCl),  9nerourio  chloride  (HgCH^; 
ferroVB  sulphate  (FeSOJj/frriO  sulphate  (Fe, 
(S04)8). 

NOV-MSTALUO  B0IUB8,  &C.     Tho  DAmoS  of 

toe  compoonds  formed  by  the  tmion  of  the 


non-metalUc  elements,  and  certain  other  bo£t^ 
with  the  metals  and  with  each  other,  either 
terminate  in  -ids.  Latinized  by  -IDUI!,  or  it 
-ubbt,  Latinized  by  -ubetux;  as,  arseana 
or  arsenixjBJST  (arsenXDinK,  ttrsemiURKSUM), 
6romn>B,  carbiDB  or  earbxjRBT,  ohlorrD'Ef  cyw 
IDE,  ^MoriDB,  ^dnDB,  iocfiDE,  sulphiDB  or 
sulphVBXi,  &c. '  The  first  of  theiie  temdna- 
lions  now  prevails  among  English  acieiitifie 
chemists.  The  prefixes  already  notioed  are 
also  employed  here. 

Metals.  The  names  of  the  metab  (thoM 
of  them,  at  least,  that  have  been  g^ven  during 
the  present  century)  end  in  -lUK  or  (leas  fre- 
quently) in  -uic;  as  potassixm,  sodiUM,  pith 
iinjn£.  The  Latin  names  of  several  of  tiie 
non-metallic  elementary  bodies  also  end  m 
-lUH ;  as,  iodinimi,  nitrogenunt^  &c. 

Alealoids.  The  names  of  the  organie 
bases  which  resemble  the  alkalies  in  their  prm 
perties  end  either  in  -lA,  -na,  or  -nrs;  n, 
morphiA,  quinA,  strychnitfE.  These  termim- 
tions  are  now  limited,  as  much  as  posrible,  to 
substances  exhibiting  basic  propertiei»  bok 
were  formerly  very  loosely  applied. 

Many  chemists  reject  the  first  two  termina- 
tions, and  apply  -ixe  to  every  anhstanoe  of 
this  class;  as,   morphisn,   quinusns,   oajun, 

0th  EB  OBOANio  SUBSTANCES.  The  ntnws 
of  organic  radicles  generally  terminate  in 
-YL;  as,  efhYJj,  methTL,  bemoYL,  &c;  thej 
mostly  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Compounds  corresponding  to  the  electro-na- 
tive elements  have  the  termination  -OGEX,  ai 
cganOQEV,  amidoQBV.  Neutral  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  mostly  liquid,  have  the 
termination  -OL,  or  -OLE;  as,  benzoic  ^rOJJU 
Other  neutral  substances,  generally  solid,  have 
the  termination  -in  ;  as,  paraffis,  napk^kala.. 
Compounds  resembling  ammonia,  and  generally 
considered  as  *  subiititution  compounds'  ai  that 
body,  terminate  in  -AMINE;  as,  eikylxKISE, 
propglA.v.iVE, 

The  Latin  genitive  or  possessive  of  the  abofe 
compounds  in — 

-as       is    -atis 

-is        „     -itis 

-icum  „     -ici 

-osum  „    -osi 

-idum  „     -idi 

•etum  „     -oti 

-ium   „ 

-um     ,,    -1 


■  • 

■11 


1*U.  „  M. 

•ia  1 

-a    V  „     -SB 

-naj 


Hx.  Acetas  (acetate),  acetatis  of  acetate 
arsenis,  arsenitis  ;  citricum,  citrici  ;  arae- 
niosum,  arseniosi ;  iodidum,  iodidi ;  sulpha* 
retum,  sulphureti ;  sodium,  sodii ;  platimua, 
platini ;  morphia,  morphisB  ;  qnina,  qninas ; 
narcotina,  narcotinie.  The  genitives  of  com- 
mon names  vary  with  the  tmnination.  Moit 
of  those  ending  in  -a  make  -»,  and  most  of 
those  in  -os  and  -urn  make  -i  1  but  then  «r« 
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many  exceptions,  among  which  coma  (a  horn) 
and  spiritas  (spirit)  which  are  unaltered  in 
the  genitive  singnlar,  may  he  mentioned  as 
examples.  

HORFOLE  FLUID.  iVep.  Take  of  linseed 
oil,  3  pints ;  hlack  resin,  i  Ih. ;  yellow  wax, 
12  oz. ;  melt,  and  add,  of  neat's-foot  oil,  1 
qnart ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  pint.  Used  to  pre- 
serve and  soften  leather. 

ITOR^IUM.  An  unexamined  metal,  the  oxide 
of  which,  according  to  Svanberg,  exists  in 
certain  varieties  of  zibcok. 

If  OSTRUKS.    See  Patent  Mbdicikea,  &c. 

HOVAR'GEErT.  Prep.  From  recently  pre- 
cipitated chloride  of  silver  hy  dissolving  it  in 
a  solution  of  either  hyposulphite  of  sodium  or 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Used  chiefly  to  restore 
old  plated  goods.  The  liquid  is  rubbed  over 
the  metal  to  be  coated  with  a  little  prepared 
chalk,  and  the  part  is  afterwards  pol&hed  off 
with  a  piece  of  soft  leather.  A  powder  re- 
cently sold  under  the  same  name  is  formed  by 
mixing  the  preceding  article  with  chalk,  and 
drying  the  mass.  It  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
a  little  water,  spirit  of  wine,  or  g^n,  before 
applying  it. 

BOVAURaJH.  From  a  solution  of  neutral 
trichloride  of  gold,  as  the  last. 

HOTAU.  8yn.  Cb&mb  de  Noyau.  This 
is  a  pleasant  nutty-tasted  liqueur  ;  but  from 
the  large  proportion  of  prussic  acid  which  it 
contains,  a  small  quantity  only  should  be  taken 
at  a  time. 

Prep,  1.  Bitter  almonds  (bruised),  3  oz. ; 
spirit  (22  u.  p.),  1  quart ;  sugar,  1  lb.  ;  (dis- 
solved in)  water,  f  pint;  macerate  for  10  days, 
frequently  shaking  the  vessel;  then  allow  it 
to  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  decant  the  clear 
portion. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  apricot  or 
peach  kernels  (with  the  shells,  braised),  for  the 
almonds. 

3.  To  either  of  the  above,  add  of  coriander 
seed  and  ginger,  of  each,  braised,  1  dr. ;  mace 
and  cinnamon,  of  each,  i  dr. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  To  plain  cordial,  at  54  to 
60  u.  p.,  containing  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon, 
add,  gradually,  essence  of  bitter  almoncU,  q.  s. 
to  flavour. 

5.  (Cb^me  db  noyaxt  db  Mabtiniqtje.) 
Loaf  sugar,  24  lbs. ;  water,  2  J  galls. ;  dissolve, 
add,  of  proof  spirit,  6  galls.  ;  orange-flower 
water,  3  pints  ;  bitter  almonds  (bruised),  1  lb. ; 
essence  of  lemons,  2  drs. ;  as  above.    See  Li- 

QUEUBS. 

NUR'SnrO.  Milk  is  the  natural  food  of  the 
mammalia  during  the  earlier  period  of  their 
existence.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  bodies,  and  on  it 
they  thrive  and  grow.  Its  secretion  only  ac- 
tively commences  at  the  time  when  it  is  re- 
qubed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  offspring,  and 
it  either  materially  lessens  in  quantity,  or  wholly 
diiappe«n^  as  soon  as  the  necessity  of  its  ex- 
ittence  has  passed  away,  and  the  little  being 
who  depended  on  it  has  acquired  sufficient  age 


and  strength  to  exist  on  cruder  aliment.  The 
nursing  mother,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  and  properly  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
ciency, without  excess,  of  nutritious  food, 
elaborates  this  secretion  in  the  fittest  condi- 
tion to  ensure  the  health  and  vigour  of  her 
offspring.  Her  bosom  is  the  fountain  whence 
flows  the  beauty  and  stamina  of  the  future 
adult,  and  whilst  giving  strength  and  life 
to  another,  she  increases  and  prolongs  her 
own. 

The  milk  of  woman  varies  with  the  food, 
health,  age,  &c.,  of  the  nurse.    That  produced 
from  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  £et,  nei- 
ther acesces  nor  coagulates  spontaneously,  like 
cows'  milk ;  and  when  gently  evaporated  in 
an  open  vessel,  "the  last  drop  continues  thin, 
sweet,  and  bland.''    Acids  and  rennet,  how- 
ever, coagulate  it  readily,  and  so  does  the  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  infant,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  often  ejected  by  the 
latter.    The  milk  of  a  woman  who  lives  wholly 
on  vegetable  food  acesces  and  coagulates  with 
equal  readiness  and  in  a  precisely  similar  man- 
ner to  cows'  milk.    The  quality  of  the  milk 
also  varies  with  the  progress  of  the  digestion. 
Within  the  first  hour  or  two  after  a  meal  it 
is  thin  and  serous,  and   then   gradually  im- 
proves in  richness  and  fiavour,  until  at  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  hour  it  possesses  these 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree.    This,  then, 
is  the  period  at  which  the  infant  should  be 
applied  to  the  breast,  which,  according  to  the 
present  habits  of  society,  would  be  during  the 
hour  immediately  preceding  each  meal,  ex- 
cept the  breakfast.    After  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  hour  the  milk  gradually  loses  its  pecu- 
liar colour  and  odour,  until  towards  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  hour  after  eating  food  it  becomes 
yellowish,  bitter,  and  often  nauseous  ;  and  in 
this  condition  is  frequently  refused  by  the  in- 
fant.   This  points  out  the  improprieiy  of  a 
nurse  fasting  longer  than  4  to  5  hours,  except 
during  the  night,  when  the  period  may  be  ex- 
tended to  7  or  8  hours,  but  never  longer.    The 
time  after  accouchement  is  another  matter  that 
infiuenccs  the  character  of  human  milk  in  re- 
spect of  its  wholesomeness  for  the  infant. 
The  milk  secreted  soon  after  delivery  is  very 
thin  and  serous,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  it  becomes  thicker,  richer,  and  more  nu- 
tritious ;  and  a  gradual  change  in  the  same 
direction  proceeds  during  the  usual  period  of 
suckling.    When  the  mother  suckles  her  own 
infant,  or  the  "age  of  the    milk,"  as  the 
nurses  say,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  child, 
all  goes  on  well ;  but  when  the  former  much 
exceeds  the  latter,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Thus,  it  is  found  that  an  infant  is  incapable 
of  completely  digesting  the  milk  of  a  nurse 
whose  own  child  is  much  older  than  itself; 
and  that  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  old  will 
often  starve  on  the  milk  intended  by  nature 
for  one  several  times  its  age.  *  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  in  selecting  a   wet-nurse^   to  be 
certain  that  her  conditioii,  vi  tV\&  t^v^r^X.^ 
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closely  corrcflpoiidB  to  tliat  of  tbo  mother  of 
the  iiifnnt,  or  that  it  docs  uot  differ,  on  this 
point,  more  than  3  or  4  weeks.  In  resixjot 
of  the  use  of  bigh-flavonrcd  or  improper 
food  and  beverages,  medicine,  &c.,  it  appears 
that  all  these  substances  immediately  affect 
the  milk,  and  impart  to  it  more  or  less  of 
their  peculiar  flavour  and  properties ;  and, 
except  with  remedies  administered  under  me- 
dical advice,  in  nearly  all  cases  ])rove  injurious 
to  the  infant.  The  diet  of  a  imrsc  should  be 
nutritious  and  succulent,  and  its  healthy  di- 
gestion should  be  promoted  by  exercise  and 
pure  air.  Strong  liquors,  more  cs[>ecially 
spirits,  act  like  slow  poisons  on  the  infant,  and 
their  habitual  use  by  a  nurse  should,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  a  ])ositive  disqualification  for 
the  duties  of  her  office.  The  care  of  the  mo- 
tlier  or  wet-nurse  should  bo  juirticularly  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  hor  own  health 
and  equanimity,  by  which  both  the  health  and 
gfood  temper  of  tlie  infant  will  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  ensured.  A  grieving,  irritable  or 
angry  mother,  forces  hor  bad  qualities  on  her 
offspring,  in  the  shape  of  fits,  convulsions, 
or  hopeless  marasmus.  See  Infancy,  Milk, 
&c. 
NUT'MEG.  Syn,  MymstiC-E  NrcLKUS,  Nu- 

CISTA,    NUX    MOSCHATA,    N.     MYIITSTICA,     N. 

ABOMATiCA,  Mybistica  (B.  P.,  Th.  L.),  L. 
'*  The  shelled  seed  of  Myristica  ofjichuxlis 
(Linn. ;  M,  moschata — Thunbcrg),  or  nutmeg- 
tree."  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  spice  and  condi- 
ment, but  it  is  also  esteemed  as  an  aromatic 
in  flatulency  and  diarrhoea. — Dote,  Half  a  tc?a- 
spoonlul,  or  more,  grated.  The  distilled  and 
expressed  oils  (oleum  mybisticjs)  ore  also 
ofiicinal. 

NUTBr'TION.  The  phenomena  of  life  are 
occompanieil  by  the  constant  and  unceasing 
waste  of  the  materials  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  comix)sed.  Every  act  of  volition, 
every  exertion  of  muscular  power,  every  func- 
tional action  of  the  organism,  whether  percep- 
tible or  imperceptible  and  involuntary,  every 
pUiy  of  chemical  aflinity  and  decomposition, 
even  thought  itself,  occasions  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  destruction,  as  living  matter,  of  a 
portion  of  ourselves.  But  the  process  of  re- 
spiration, and  the  various  important  changes 
with  wbich  it  is  connected,  tends,  more  than 
all  the  other  vital  functions,  to  waste  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  the  temperature  of  which 
it  is  its  special  office  to  support.  This  loss, 
this  change,  which  commences  with  life  and 
terminates  only  with  death,  is  compensated 
for  by  the  constant  renewal  of  the  whole 
frame  by  the  deposition  and  assimilation,  or 
organization,  of  matter  from  the  blood,  which 
thus  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  impover- 
ished, unless,  in  its  turn,  it  receives  a  corrt^- 
spending  supply  of  its  vital  elements.  This 
it  does  from  the  food,  whicli,  by  the  functions 
of  digestion,  is  converted  into  'chyle,'  and, 
after  being  token  up  by  the  '  lacteais,'  passes 
into  the  blood*  of  whidi  it   then  becomes  a 


part,  and  after  being  animAli«cd  and  i«n- 
dered  similar  to  the  being  it  is  designed  to 
nourish,  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  vitil 
affinities,  it  attaches  itself  to  those  organs  or 
tissues,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  Intended  to 
supply.    This  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  food  of  animals,  or,  rather,  the  nutritioas 
portion  of  tliat  food  on  which  we  \m,  ii 
wholly  organic  matter,  and  is  either  directlj 
or  indirectly  produced  by  the  powers  of  vegt- 
tation  from  the  inorganic  world.  The  plsnt 
elaborates  food  for  the  herbivora*  and  thoN^ 
in  their  turn,  serve  as  food  for  the  flesh- 
eating  animals.  In  both  coses  the  leading 
alimentary  principles  are  the  same ;  the  differ- 
ence is  in  their  proportions.  Flesh  is  identical 
in  composition  with  blood,  and  with  the  body 
of  the  animal  that  blood  is  destined  to  nonriih. 
It  oboauds  in  albumen,  casein,  and  fibrin.  "Hie 
vegetable  substonces  used  as  food  also  contain 
nitrogenised  principles  of  u  precisely  simiLir 
character  and  chemical  constitution  to  those 
found  in  flesh,  and  which  we  nre>  therefore, 
bound  to  believe  are  obsolut<>ly  tlic  same.  The 
gluten  of  wheat,  when  purified  from  gliadiu. 
presents  all  the  characteristics  of  pure  fibrin. 
The  albumen  extracted  from  vegetable  juices, 
when  coagulated  by  heat,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  boiled  white  of  egg  in  a 
divided  condition.  The  legumen  or  vegetable 
casein  of  almonds,  peas,  beans,  and  many  of 
the  oily  seedss  bears  the  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  casein  of  milk.  These  facts 
clearly  show  tliat  the  leading  nitrogeuizcJ 
principles  of  animal  bodies  pre-exist  in  vc^- 
tablos,  and  that  tlie  substances  employed  si 
food  must  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  samCt 
chemical  composition  as  the  body  itself.  The 
striking  contrast  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  actual  difference 
between  the  two  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  non-nitrogeuizcd  matter 
(sugar)  starch,  &c.)  in  the  last,  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  other — matter  which  abounds 
in  carbon,  and  which,  by  its  combustion  in  the 
system,  serves  to  support  the  animal  heat  at  a 
less  sacriflce  of  the  organic  fabric.  In  the 
ttci>h-eating  animal  the  waste  of  the  organic 
tissues  is  very  rapid,  and  tlie  tax  upon  the 
vital  energies  proportionate  ;  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  body  is  kept  up,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  burning  of  the  nitrogenised  matter  of 
which  these  tissues  arc  composed. 

Tlie  process  of  digestion  is  that  by  wliich 
the  aviiilable  portions  of  the  food  ore  redoced 
to  a  form  adapte<l  for  absorption  by  the  Tes- 
sels  by  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  system. 
In  the  flesh-eating  animal  tliis  process  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  consists  in  the  more  com- 
minution of  the  food  by  the  teeth,  and  its 
redaction  to  the  liquid  state  in  the  jitomach, 
after  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  composi- 
tion, it  is  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  at  once 
omvoycd  into  the  blood.  In  Uie  hcrbivon, 
however,  the  process  of  digestion  is  nrach 
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more  complicated,  and  occupies  a  longer 
period.  Besides  the  ordinary  principles  of 
iiesb,  their  food  contains  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
&c.,  mixed  with  much  inert  vegetable  fibre 
and  other  useless  substances,  from  which  it 
must  be  separated.  The  first  of  these  supply 
materials  for  the  waste  and  growth  of  the 
body,  the  second  meet  the  requirements  of 
respiration,  and  the  last  pass  unaltered  through 
the  alimentary  canal. 

The  nature  of  the  digestive  process  is  not 
clearly  established.  The  principal  objects 
effected  appear  to  be'  the  conversion  of  starch, 
coagulated  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  &c.,  into  a 
liquid  form.  It  is  known  that  the  saUva  con- 
tains a  peculiar  principle  (ptyaliu)  resembling 
diastase,  capable  of  transmuting  starch  into 
sugar,  and  that  when  a  little  starch  is  held 
in  the  mouth  for  a  short  time  this  change 
actually  occurs.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
gastric  juice  contains  a  pccuhar  organic  prin- 
ciples named  '  pepsin,'  and  that  this  substance, 
in  conjunction  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  likewise  present  in  the  stomach,  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  dissolving  the  albuminous 
principles  of  food.  {See  Pepsin.)  These 
changes  occur  whenever  these  conditions  are 
established  out  of  the  body,  and  hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  process  of  digestion  is 
effected  by  similar  means.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

The  use  of  food,  as  already  noticed,  is  two- 
fold. It  supplies  the  materials  of  nutrition 
to  balance  the  waste  of  the  tissues  continually 
taking  place  in  the  body,  and  it  conveys  into 
the  system  those  elements  which,  by  their 
chemical  combinations,  produce  beat.  To 
effect  these  purposes  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner,  the  food  should  not  only  be  sufficient 
in  quantity,  but  the  proportions  of  its  nitro- 
g^nised  and  carbonaceous  principles  should 
bear  such  relations  to  each  other  as  to  amply 
meet  the  demands  of  the  system  for  each, 
without  the  existence,  how.ever,  of  an  undue 
excess  of  either. 

When  the  muscular  movements  of  a  healthy 
animal  are  restrained,  a  genial  temperature 
kept  up,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  con- 
taining  much  amylaceous  or  oily  matter  given, 
an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  system  rapidly 
takes  place  ;  this  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of 
stall-fed  cattle.  On  the  other  band,  when 
food  is  deficient,  and  much  exercise  is  taken, 
emaciation  results.  These  effects  are  ascribed 
to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the  respi- 
ratory function.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
heat-food  is  supplied  faster  than  it  is  consumed, 
and  hence  accumulates  in  the  form  of  fat ;  in 
the  second,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and 
the  creature  is  kept  in  a  state  of  leanness  by 
its  rapid  consumption.  The  fat  of  an  animtd 
appears  to  be  the  provision  of  nature  for  the 
maintenance  of  li&  during  a  certain  period 
under  carcumstanees  of  privation.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  kail  ankoal  soffdrs  more  from  cold  than 
a  ht  caae,  and  is  also  sooner  starved. 
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The  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  has 
recently  been  made  the  subject  of  much  ani- 
mated discussion ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  satisfactory  evidence  exists 
of  the  conversion  of  starch  and  saccharine 
substances  into  fat,  by  separation  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  the  change  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  vinous  fermentation  j  it  was  argued, 
on  the  other  side,  that  oily  or  fatty  matter  is 
invariably  present  in  the  food  supplied  to  the 
domestic  animals,  and  that  this  fat  is  merely 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  body  in  a 
slightly  modified  state.  The  question  has  now 
been  decided  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these 
views,  which  was  enunciated  by  Professor 
Liebig,  by  the  very  chemist  who  formerly 
advocated  the  second  opinion.  By  a  series  of 
very  beautiful  experiments,  MM.  Dumas  and 
Milne-Edwards  proved  that  bees  exclusively 
feeding  upon  sugar  were  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing wax,  which  was  pointrd  out  as  a  verit- 
able fact." 

Professor  Liebeg  has  divided  the  principles 
found  in  food  into  two  classes : — ^plastic 
elements  of  nutrition,  or  flesh-and-blood- 
making  principles ;  and  elements  of  respiration, 
or  those  which,  by  their  decomposition  or  com- 
bustion in  the  system,  generate  heat.  They 
are  as  f oUows : — 


EUmetUt  of  Nntntion. 

Blemntt  qf  BespinUioH 

(Pbutic  or  Nitrogenoos.) 

(Heai-prodocing.) 

Animal  flesh 

Fat 

Bfood 

Starch 

Vegetable  albumen 

Glim 

„       casein 

Cane  vagal 

„       fibrin. 

Grape  „ 
Miif     „ 

PecUn 

Alcohol. 

This  division  is  doubtless  in  the  main  war- 
ranted by  fact,  but,  no  doubt,  the  nitrogenous 
elements  of  food  produce  heat  as  well  as  the 
non-nitrogenous. 

KUX  VOMICA.  Sifn,  Kooohla  kut.  Poi- 
son v,t  Vomit  k.  ;  Nucss  Yokiob,  Nux 
VOMICA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  "The 
seed  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vamioa,  Linn."  (Ph. 
L.),  imported  from  the  East  Indies  (B.  P.). 
This  drug  jb  chiefly  known  as  a  violent  ex- 
citant of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  is  tonic,  diure- 
tic, and,  occasionaUy,  laxative ;  in  slightly 
larger  ones,  it  is  emetic  ;  and,  in  large  doses*  it 
is  an  energetic  and  fearful  poison.-— 2>om.  1 
to  3  grs. ;  in  paralysis,  nervous  affections,  im- 
potence, chronic  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhcea, 
&c.  Its  frequent  use  is  said  to  render  the 
system  proof  against  the  poison  of  serpents. 
See  SxBYCHNiA,  its  active  principle. 

OAK.  The  British  oak  is  the  Querous  Bohur 
of  Linnssus,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
Q.  pedunoaia  and  Q.  wueiflora.  The  wood  of 
the  oak  is  more  durable  than  that  of  any  other 
tree,  and  **  for  at  once  sapportisg  a  weighty 
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OAT— ODOUR. 


resisting  a  Btrnin,  and  not  splintering  by  a 
cannon  shot,  h  is  RU]>crior  to  every  other 
kind."  It,  ncvcrthelcsH.  "warps  mid  twist* 
much  in  drying  ;  and,  in  seasoning,  shrinks 
iihout  l-32nd  of  its  width."  Foreign  oak  is 
less  durAl)le,  but  more  brittle  and  workable. 
The  bark  (oae  bakk  ;  queucus  cortex. 
QUEBCU8 — B.  p.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.)  is  used  as  an 
osttringcnt  and  fe])rif uge,  in  doses  of  30  to  120 
gr.,  frequently  ;  an  astringent  decoction  is  also 
made  of  it,  but  its  chief  employment  is  in 
tanning  leather.  The  peculiar  appearance  of 
old  oak  or  'wainscoting'  is  given  to  th<>  new 
woo<l  by  exposing  it,  whilst  very  slightly  dump, 
to  tlie  f  (imcK  of  ammonia. 

OAT.  Si/n.  A  VENA,  L.  The  common  cul- 
tivated oat  is  the  Avena  sativa  (Linn.),  a 
graminaceous  plant,  of  wliich  there  are  several 
varieties,  as  the  Avena  sutiva  ulba,  or  white 
oat ;  A.  s.  nigra,  or  bluck  oat ;  the  ]>otato  oat, 
&c.  Other  Hpi>eies  are  also  cultivated,  as 
Avena  uuda  (Linn.),  ])ilcorn,  or  naked  oat ;  I 
A.   strigusa,   or   Spanish   oat,  <S:c.     The  seed 

(oats  ;   CAliTOl'SIDEB,  SEMINA    AVEX-C  CliL'DA) 

form  the  connnon  horse-corn  of  this  country, 
but  in  the  northern  jxirts  of  the  country  it  is 
extensively  used  as  fo(Hl  for  mun.  The  husked 
grain  constitutes  guoats,  and  its  meal  oat- 
meal. The  latter  does  not  form  a  dough  with 
water,  as  wheaten  meal  or  flour  does. 

Oats  consist  of  from  245  to  28^  (^f  husk,  and 
745  to  78^  of  grain.  According  to  M.  Pay  en, 
they  contain  of  starch  GO'Syj  ;  uzotized  matter, 
14'39J  ;  saccharine  and  gummy  matter,  0*25  J; 
fatty  matter,  5*50iy ;  cellulose,  7-GOj  ;  silica  and 
saline  matter,  3*25^.  The  husk  contains  be- 
tween G  and  74  of  valine  matter.  (Prof. 
Norton.)  The  ash  is  2'18JI,  and  consists  of 
potassa  and  soda,  26*18J  ;  lime,  6-yr>}|  ;  mag- 
nesia, 9*9r>^;  oxide  of  iron,  '402  ;  phosphoric 
acid,  '13vS4jy ;  sulphuric  acid,  10'45  J  ;  chlorine, 
•26g-;  silica,  2'G7i ;  alumina,  -OOJ.  (John- 
ston.) 

The  yield  of  oats  is  from  20  bushels  per 
acre  in  poor  soils,  up  to  60,  70,  and  even  80 
bushels  per  acre  in  rich  soils.  Tlie  weight  per 
bushel  varies  from  35  to  45  lb.,  and  the  pro- 
duct in  meal  is  about  one  half  the  weight  of 
the  oats. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  oats  given  to 
horses  passes  oif  undigested.  It  has  hence 
been  proposed  to  prevent  tliis  loss,  by  either 
coarsely  bruising  them  in  a  mill,  or  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  macerate  till  cold,  when  thev  are  to 
be  given  to  the  hortces  without  straining  off 
the  water.  It  is  stated  on  good  autliority, 
that  oats  thus  treated  will  not  only  fatten 
quicker,  but  go  twice  as  far  as  without  prepa- 
ration. Oat  bruisers  are  now  manufactured  by 
most  agricultural  implement  makers. 

OAT'HEAL.  Syn.  AyesjE  fabiita,  F.  ex 
BEMiNiura  AVENJ2  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Of  thirty 
samples  of  oatmeal  examined  by  the  '  Lancet 
Sanitary  Commissioner,'  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
eamplefly  or  more  than  one  half,  were  adulterated. 


The  substance  generally  used  for  this  purpose 
is  barley  meal,  which  is  only  half  the  price  of 
oatmeal,  lliat  supiilied  to  the  army,  navy, 
the  workhouses,  &c.,  is  also  very  commcmiy 
adulterated  with  whiting,  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
ground  bones.  These  frauds  are  readily  de^ 
tecte<l  by  the  microscope. 

OBE^'SITT.  Si/n.  Obssitas,  Foltbascu, 
li.  Unhealthy  or  troublesome  Iktness  or  cor- 
pulency. Sometimes  the  secretion  of  fat,  and 
its  accumulation  in  the  adipose  membrane^  it 
almost  as  rapid  as  that  of  water  in  anasarca ; 
on  which  account  some  of  the  old  writ^v  hav« 
culled  obesity  a  dropsy  of  fat.  Peivons  ia 
easy  circumstances,  of  indolent  habits,  who 
live  freely,  and  who  are  of  a  cheerful  and  con- 
tented disiK)siti(m,  arc  those  most  liable  to 
olxjsity.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  veiy 
gradual  reduction  of  the  diet,  until  it  falls 
rather  below  the  average  quantity  required 
by  a  healthy  adult ;  the  very  gradual  disuse  of 
fermented  liquors,  more  especially  beer ;  the 
gmduul  abridgment  of  the  time  devoted  to 
repose,  until  it  do<>s  not  exceed  5  or  6  hoars; 
the  cmplo^-meiit  of  several  hours  daily  m 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  iirst  moderate,  hot 
increased  daj'  by  day  in  enei^y,  until  it  bo- 
comes  laborious  ;  and,  lastly,  arousing  the  mind 
from  a  state  of  lethargj'  to  one  of  active  or  even 
harassing  employment. 

In  some  few  cases  the  accumulation  of  fat  has 
been  enormous.  Bright,  of  Alaldon,  weighed 
728  lb. ;  Daniel  Lambert,  of  Leicester,  739 lb.; 
a  girl,  l  years  old,  noticed  in  the  *  Phil.  Tram.,* 
1813,  weighed  256  lb. 

Persons  affect ed  with  obesity  are  generally 
fthort-lived. 

O'CHRES.  These  are  native  earthy  com- 
jKiunds  of  clay,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron, 
with  fre<iuenily  a  little  chalk,  or  magnesia. 
The  diiferences  in  the  colour  arise  partly  from 
the  quantity  of  iron  present,  and  partly  from 
the  htiiia  of  oxidation  in  which  the  iron  is 
found.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  com- 
merce— BiiowN  ocHKi:,  Kbbkcu  o.,  Oxfohp 
o.,  BED  0.,  KoMAN  o.,  Yellow  o.  All  thcso 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  fourth, 
have  a  yellow  colour.  Abmenian  bole, 
Intjian  bed,  Venetian  b.,  and  Spaxisjl 
BBOwy,  arc  also  ochres. 

All  the  ochres  are  darkened  by  calcination. 
The  yellow  ochres  acquire  a  red  or  reddish- 
brown  cohmr  by  this  treatment.  The  ])iginent 
willed  Might  red'  is  thus  prepared  from 
yellow  ochre. 

ODONTAL'GL/L.    Sec  ToomAcnE. 

O'DOEAMEMTS.  Si/n,  Odoramenta,  L. 
Substances  employed  in  medicine  on  accoout 
of  their  odour.  They  differ  from  disinfectants, 
in  only  disguising,  but  not  destroying,  noxious 
vapours,  &c.  AMMomrA,  btboxq  tutbqab, 
and  PASTILLES,  furnish  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  this  class  of   subi^tances.      See 

DiSIHrECTANTS,  rEBFUMES,  &C. 

CDOUB.  The  eaianation  of  an  odorifcroni 
or  scent-giving  body.    See  PjssFUiisa. 


(ENANTHIC  ETHER-^OILS  (DllViNG). 
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(EKAK'THIC  ETHEB.  See  Etheb  ((Enan- 
thic). 

OFFICINAL.  Syn,  Officinalis,  L.  A 
term  applied  to  substances  or  medicines  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopceia. 

OIL.  Syn.  Oleum,  L.  ;  Huile,  Fr.  This 
name  is  given  to  numerous  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
substances,  expressed  or  drawn  from  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies ;  to  various  products  of  the 
distillation  of  bituminous  minerals;  and  to 
several  unctuous  mixtures  in  perfumery  and 
pharmacy.  To  facilitate  reference,  we  have 
grouped  the  principal  substances  generally 
called '  oils '  into  classes,  under  the  following 
heads: — OiLS (Drying);  Oils  (Empyreumatic); 
Oils  (Fixed) ;  Oils  (Medicated) ;  Oils  (Mine- 
ral); Oils  (Mixed);  Oils  (Perfumed);  Oils 
(Volatile).    See  these  articles,  also  below  t — 

Oil,  Consoridated.  Syn,  Camfticon,  Fac- 
titious CAOUTCHOUC.  A  substance  having 
most  of  the  properties  of  India  rubber,  pre- 
pared by  oxidising  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  any 
other  oil  that  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. To  obt^n  the  solid  oil,  plates  of 
glass  are  dipped  into  linseed  oil,  the  films 
are  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  again  and  again  until  the  plates  are 
coated  with  many  layers  of  perfectly  oxidised 
oil.  Instead  of  plates  of  glass,  extensive  sur- 
faces of  prepared  cloth  are  employed  when  the 
manufacture  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
The  solid  oil,  having  been  scraped  or  peeled 
ofi"  the  surfaces,  is  worked  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  shell-lac,  by  means  of  a  mixing 
machine  with  hot  rollers,  until  a  material 
singularly  like  caoutchouc  is  produced.  The 
consolidated  oil  can  be  rolled  on  to  fabrics,  so 
as  to  form  a  waterproof  cloth,  having  the 
finish  and  flexibility  of  rubber-cloth.  By  the 
action  of  heat  the  consolidated  oil  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  bard  substance,  resembling 
vulcanite  and  ebonite.  Its  useful  applications 
appear  to  be  very  numerous,  but  its  manufac- 
ture has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress. 

OIL-OAS.  A  mixture  of  several  gaseous 
hydrocarbons,  obtained  by  passing  common 
whale  or  other  cheap  animal  oil  through  red- 
hot  tubes,  or  by  allowing  it  to  fall  in  drops  on 
red-hot  stones  or  bricks  arranged  in  an  iron 
retort,  or  other  suitable  apparatus.  Tlie  gas 
has  great  illuminating  power,  requires  no  puri- 
fication, and  is  quite  free  from  the  ammoniacal 
and  sulphur  compounds  which  vitiate  coal-gas. 
The  high  price  of  oil  prevents  the  general  use 
of  this  gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 

OILS  (Drying).  All  the  tixed  oils  have  an 
attraction  more  or  less  powerful  for  oxygen, 
and,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  they  either  become 
hard  and  resinous,  or  they  only  thicken  slightly, 
and  become  sour  and  rancid.  Those  which 
exhibit  the  first  property  in  a  marked  degree, 
as  the  oils  of  linseed,  poppy,  rape,  and  walnut, 
are  called  'drying  oils,'  and  are  used  as 
Tehicles  for  colours  in  painting.  The  others 
are  frequently  termed  'glutinous'  or  *non- 
drying  oils.' 


The  resinifying  or  drying  property  of  oils  is 
greatly  increased  by  boUing  them,  either  alone 
or  along  with  some  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  or 
white  vitriol,  when  the  product  forms  the 
'  boiled  oil '  or  *  drying  oil '  (oleum  desic- 
cativum)  of  commerce.  The  efficacy  of  'the 
process,  according  to  Liebig,  depends  on  the 
elimination  of  substances  which  impede  the 
oxidation  of  the  oil.  The  following  formula) 
are  adopted  for  this  purpose : — 

1.  Linseed  oil,  1  gall.;  powdered  litharge* 
f  lb. ;  simmer,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  a 
pellicle  begins  to  form ;  remove  the  scum,  and 
when  it  has  become  cold  and  has  settled 
decant  the  clear  portion.  Dark  coloured ; 
used  by  house-painters. 

2.  Linseed  oil  and  water,  of  each,  1  quart  i 
white  vitriol,  in  powder,  2  oz.;  boil  to  dry- 
ness.   Paler  than  the  last. 

8.  Pale  linseed  or  nut  oil,  1  pint ;  litharge 
or  dry  sulphate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  2  oz.; 
mix,  agitate  frequently  for  10  days,  then  set 
the  bottle  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  place  to  settle, 
and  decant  the  dear  portion.    Very  pale. 

4.  Linseed  oil,  100  galls.;  caldned  white 
vitriol  ('sulphate  of  zinc'),  in  fine  powder, 
7  lbs. ;  mix  in  a  clean  copper  boiler,  heat  the 
whole  to  285^  Fahr.,  and  keep  it  at  that  tem- 
perature, with  constant  stirring,  for  at  least 
one  hour ;  then  allow  it  to  coo^  in  24  hours 
decant  the  clear  portion,  and  in  8  or  4  weeks 
more  rack  it  for  use.     Used  for  varnishes. 

5.  (Liebig.)  Sugaroflead,  lib.,  is  dissolved 
in  rain  water,  i  gall. ;  litharge,  in  fine  powder, 
1  lb.,  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  gently 
simmered  until  only  a  whitish  sediment  re- 
mains ;  levigated  litharge,  1  lb.,  is  next  diffused 
through  linseed  oil,  2^  galls.,  and  the  mixture 
is  gradually  added  to  the  lead  solution,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water ; 
the  whole  is  now  stirred  together  for  some 
hours,  with  heat,  and  is,  lastlv,  left  to  clear 
itself  by  exposure  in  a  warm  place.  The  lead 
solution  which  subsides  from  the  oil  may  be 
used  again  for  the  same  purpose,  by  dissolving 
in  it  another  lb.  of  litharge,  as  before. 

6.  ( Wilks).  Into  lins^  oil,  286  galls.,  pour 
oil  of  vitriol,  6  or  7  lbs.,  and  stir  the  two  to- 
gether for  3  hours;  then  add  a  mixture  of 
fuller's  earth,  6  lbs.,  and  hot  lime,  14  lbs.,  and 
again  stir  for  3  hours ;  next  put  the  whole  into 
a  copper,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
boil  for  about  3  hours ;  lastly,  withdraw  the 
fire,  and  when  the  whole  is  cold,  draw  off  the 
water,  run  the  oil  into  any  suitable  vessel,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  few  weeks  before  using 
it.     Patent. 

7.  (*Allg.  Poly  tech.  Zeitung.')  Binoxido 
of  manganese  (in  coarse  powder,  but  not  dusty), 
1  part ;  nut  or  linseed  oil,  10  parts ;  mix,  and 
keep  the  whole  gently  heated  and  frequently 
stirred  for  24  to  36  hours,  or  until  the  oU 
begins  to  turn  reddish.  Recommended  for 
zinc  paint,  but  Is  equally  adapted  for  other 
purposes  for  which  boiled  oil  is  employed. 

Obi.    There  is  oftea  a  ^iELcraXVl  \I^^^lHafi2&% 
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OILS  (EMPYREUMATIC). 


the  oils  '  bright '  after  boiling  or  boating  tbem 
witli  the  lead  isolutionii ;  tlic  best  wiiy,  on  the 
BUiall  scale,  is  either  to  Alter  them  throagh 
course  woollen  filtering  paper,  or  to  expose  the 
bottle  for  some  time  to  the  sua  or  in  ii  warm 
place.  On  the  hirgc  scale,  the  finer  oils  of  this 
kind  ore  often  filtered  through  Cunton-flounel 
bags.  The  litharge  and  sulphate  of  lead  used 
in  the  alK>ve  processes  may  bo  again  rendered 
available  for  the  same  pur|x)Be,  by  washing 
them  in  hot  water,  to  remove  ailhering mucilage. 

OILS  (Empyrenxnatlc).  JSt/n.  Olejl  £mfy- 
KEUMATICA,  L.  The  '  empyreuniatic  oils '  of 
the  old  phannaceutical  writers  were  oily  iiuiils 
obtained  by  the  dr^'  distillation  of  various 
BulMitances,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 
])ut  few  of  them  an)  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  though  formula)  are  given  for  them  in 
some  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  Two  or 
three  have  useful  applications  in  the  arts,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  briefly 
describe  their  preparation.  When  the  ingre- 
dients are  of  a  liquid  or  pasty  nature,  or 
become  so  when  heated,  they  are  usuiUly  mixed 
with  al)out  twice  their  weight  of  sand,  pow- 
dered gloss,  or  other  like  substance,  to  divide 
them,  imd  thus  expose  them  more  effectually 
to  the  action  of  the  fire.  Cure  muttt  also  1)e 
taken  to  provide  a  well-cooled  receiver,  which 
must  be  furnished  with  a  tube  to  carry  off 
the  non-condensuble  gasi's  liberated  iit  the 
fuinie  time  as  the  oil.  Tlie  products  of  the 
first  distillation  are  generally  purified  by  recti- 
fication, either  alune  or  along  with  water. 
In  general,  they  require  to  bo  prcstTved  from 
the  light  and  air. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  substances 
belonging  to  this  class  : — 

Oil  of  Al'oes.  Sf/n.  Aloktic  oil  ;  Oleum 
ALOETICUM,  L.  1.  From  Socotrine  or  hepatic 
aloes  distilled  along  with  sand. 

2.  (Batavlan — Cadet  de  Oassicourt.)  Olive 
oil,  1  lb. ;  hepatic  aloes  and  myrrh,  of  each,  in 
l)owder,  2  oz. ;  oUbanum,  \  oz. ;  distil  in  a 
sand  bath,  from  a  stoneware  retort.  Used  as 
an  external  vermifuge  for  children  ;  a  portion 
is  rubbed  2  or  3  times  a  day  over  the  um- 
bilical regions. 

Oil  of  Amlier.  /%».  Oleum  sicciki,  L. 
From  coarse  pieces  of  amber,  distilled  in  an 
iron  retort,  either  alone  or  reduced  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  sand.  The  oil  is  separated 
from  the  fetid  liquor  and  succinic  acid  which 
passes  over,  and  rectified  along  with  about  G 
times  its  volume  of  water,  by  a  gentle  heat. 
It  then  forms  'bectlpied  oil  of  AMUEit' 
(OLEiM  BUCCiNi— l*h.  L.  1836,  o.  a.  iiecti- 

PIOATUM—Ph.  I).   1826,  O.    8.    PUBISSIMUM— 

Ph.  E.  1841).    Prod.  20}. 

Prop.,  ti'f.  It  has  a  jjule  yellow  colour,  a 
strong,  ungrateful  odour,  and  a  hot,  acrid 
taste ;  heat  and  air  blacken  and  thicken  it ; 
it  boils  at  186'  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -758  at  75 
Fahr.  It  is  antispasmodic,  rubefacient*  and 
stimulant. — Dose.  5  to  12  drops,  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  mucilage;  in  hy8tcrla»  cpilopsy, 


and  convulsive  affections.  ExtemallT,  ai  a 
friction,  either  alone  or  combined  with  lauda- 
num or  sweet  oil,  in  rheumatism,  tic  don- 
loureux,  hooping-cough,  &c.  Sec  MusK  (Fae- 
titious). 

Oil,  Animal.  1.  (Empyreumatic  or  Fetid; 
Oil  OF   HAUTsnoKN,  Dippel's  o.  ;    Olxitx 

AKIMALE  EMl^YBEUMATICTH,   O.  COBSTT  CEBTX. 

O.  Dippelii,  L.)  Chiefly  obtaine<l  as  a 
secondary  protluet  in  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
black.  Fetid  and  dark  coloured.  Uaei 
chiefly  to  make  himpblack. 

2.  (Ethereal;  Rectipied  oil  of  iiasts- 
noBN ;  Oleum  animale  JSTnEiiiini,  O.  cossr 

CEKVI  BECTIFICATUM,    LoCO    OI.EI    AXIMALU 

DiPi'ELii,  L.)— a.  A  finer  kind  of  animal  oQ, 
made  by  slowly  distilling  oil  of  hortabom,  and 
coUecUng  only  the  first  portion  that  comes 
over.  Pale  and  limpid.  Exposure  to  light 
discolours  it. 

h.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Fetid  animal  oil  dUtlUedin 
a  sand  bath,  and  the  product  rectified  with 
four  times  its  volume  of  water.  White,  limpid, 
fragrant.     Light  discolours  it. 

Prop.  The  refined  product  is  said  to  be 
antispasmodic,  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic.— 
Dose.  5  to  30  drops,  in  water ;  in  large  dosei* 
it  acts  as  an  irritant  ])oison. 

Oil  of  Birch.  Syn.  Oleum  betulk,  L 
From  the  inner  hark  of  the  birch,  by  heating  it 
in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 
to  allow  the  oil  to  fiow  through  into  anotha 
jar  sunk  in  the  ground  and  luteil  to  it.  Thick, 
bahsamic,  fragrant.  Used  chiefly  to  dretf 
Russia  leather. 

Oil  of  Box-wood.  Si/n.  Oleusc  buxi,  0.  b. 
KMPYiiEUMATicuM  (Ph.  L.  1746),  L.  Frwn 
box-wood  sawdust.  Ileputed  resolvent ;  ano- 
dyne, antisimsmoJic,  and  diaphoretic. — Dure. 
5  to  20  drops ;  in  convulsions,  epilci)sy,  gonor- 
rhoja,  &c.     Kxtenially,  in  toothache,  tkc. 

Oil  of  Bricks.  Sqn.  Oleum  LATEBiTinf 
(Ph.  L.  1716),  L.  From  olive  oil,  mixed  with 
brickdust,  and  distilled;  or,  from  hot  bricks 
steci>ed  in  olive  oil,  then  broken  to  pieces,  and 
distilled. 

Oil  of  Bricks  (Factitions).  Stfn.  Oleum 
LATEBITIUM  FACTiTiUM,  L.  From  Husccd  (Ul, 
1  11). ;  oil  of  turpentine,  i  lb. ;  oil  of  bones  or 
of  hartshorn  and  Bnrbadocs  tar,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
simply  stirred  well  together.  This  is  generally 
substituted  for  the  preceding;  in  the  sliops. 

Oil  of  Cade.  Syn.  Olei'M  cai>inum,  L.  ; 
Huile  de  cade,  Fr.  From  the  Junipenu 
oxifcedTTus  OT  Langnedoe  juniper.  Used  as  oil 
of  tar,  which  is  commonly  sold  for  iL 

Oil  of  C!oal.  Ht/n.  Coal  oil.  From  the 
gas-works.     See  Napbtba. 

Oil  of  Gua'iacum.  Syn.  Oleum  qttaiaci, 
O.  G.  EMPYBEUMATICUM,  L.  From  gaaiacmn 
shavings  or  raspings.  Reputed  balsamic,  pec- 
tor.nl,  and  n>soIvent. 

Oil  of  Harts'horn.  Bone  oil  and  rectified 
bone  oil  are  commonly  sold  for  \t,  but  are 
inferior  to  it.    See  Akimal  oil  {aboee)* 

Oil,  Paper.    ISyn,  RAaoiL,  Pzbothovxjmb; 
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Olbvu  CHABTJfiy  L.  On  the  small  scale,  by 
burning  paper  on  a  cold  tin  plate,  and  col- 
lecting the  oil ;  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  de- 
stractive  distillation  of  paper  or  linen  rags. 
In  btddncss,  toothache,  ear-ache,  &c. 

Oil,  Par'aiBin.    See  Minebal  Oils. 

Oil,  Petro'lenm.    See  Mikbbal  Oils,  Pb- 

TB0LET7M. 

Oil,  Bag.    See  Papeb  Oil  {above). 

Oil,  Eodc  See  Naphtha,  Mikbbal  Oils, 
Pbtbolbuh. 

Oil,  Shale.    See  Minebal  Oils. 

Oil  of  Soot.  Syn,  Olbitm  ftjliginis  (Ph. 
L.  1746),  L.  iVom  wood-soot.  Fetid;  re- 
puted antispasmodic  and  nervine. 

Oil  of  Tar.  Sifn,  Sfibit  of  t.;  Oleum 
PINI,  O.  p.  bubbuh,  O.  tjeds,  O.  picis  li- 
QiriDj;,  L.  By  simple  distillation  from  wood- 
tor.  Reddish  and  strong  scented.  By  one 
or  more  rectifications  it  becomes  colourless 
and  limpid.  It  soon  gets  thick.  Used  in 
ringworm  and  several  other  skin  diseases, 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard.  It  is  poi- 
sonous if  swallowed  in  large  doses. 

Oil    of  Tohac'co    (Empyreumatic).       %». 

OlBTU  TABACI  BMPTBBFMATICnX  (Ph.  U.  S.), 

L.  From  tobacco,  in  coarte  powder,  gradually 
heated  in  a  green-glass  retort  to  dull  redness, 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  any 
oil  passes  over ;  the  oily  portion  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  kept 
for  use.    Highly  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

Oil  of  Wax.  Stpu  Olefm  cebje,  L.  From 
bees'  wax  and  sand  distilled  together;  the 
])roduct  is  rectified  once  or  oftener.  Reputed 
diuretic — Dote,  3  to  6  drops. 

OILS  (Fixed).  %».  Fat  oils,  Unctuous 
o.;  Olea  fixa,  O.  expbessa,  L.  ;  Huiles 
gbasses,  Fr.  The  fixed  oils  are  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (oxyhydro-car- 
bons),  obtained  from  the  organic  kingdom, 
and  characterised  by  their  insipidity,  unctu- 
osity,  insolubility  in  water,  and  being  lighter 
than  that  fluid.  Olive  oil,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  spermaceti 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  rest. 

The  fixed  oils  are  chiefly  found  in  the  fruit 
and  seeds  of  plants,  and  in  thin  membranous 
cell«,  forming  what  is  called  the  adipose  tissue, 
in  tlie  bodies  of  animals.  According  to  their 
cohsisteiicc,  they  may  be  classed  into  'oils,' 
•buttees,*  and  *  tallows.' 

Prop,,  ^c.  Among  the  best-known  proper- 
ties of  the  flxed  oils  are — the  permanent  stain 
they  give  to  paper,  which  they  render  trans- 
lucid;  their  non-volatility  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  at  th<it  of 
boiling  water,  or,  indeed,  at  any  temperature 
insufficient  for  their  decomposition ;  their  con- 
stantly floating  on  the  surface  of  water  when 
added  to  it ;  and,  lastly,  their  inability  to  mix 
with  that  fluid.  Some  of  them,  as  palm  oil 
and  oocoa-nQt  oil,  are  solid  at  ordinary  tcm- 
pentnra;  but  the  majority  are  fluid,  unless 
tlMgr  hB!f0  been  oonnderably  cooled,  when  they 


separate  into  two  portions — the  one  solid, 
consisting  chiefly  of  stearin,  or  some  analogous 
substance,  and  the  other  liquid,  consisting 
chiefly  of  olein  or  elain.  Nearly  all  of  them, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen  rapidlv, 
and  either  gradually  harden  or  become  rancid 
and  nauseous.  From  the  flrst  are  selected  the 
*  drying  oils'  used  by  painters;  the  last  are 
used  as  food,  in  cookery,  and  for  machinery, 
lamps,  &c.  The  whole  of  these  oils,  when 
heated  to  their  boiling-points  (600°  to  eOO"" 
Fahr.),  suffer  decomposition,  yielding  various 
hydrocarbons ;  and  when  suddenly  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  t^ey  furnish  a  gaseous  product 
(oil-gas),  which  was  formerly  employed  for 
illumination.  It  is  owing  to  this  property  of 
oil  and  liquid  fats  that  candles  and  lamps  give 
their  light.  The  wick  is  a  gas-produdng 
apparatus  in  miniature.  With  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  water,  the  fixed  oils  unite  to  form 
soap.  When  some  of  these  oils  are  absorbed 
by  porous  bodies,  and  thus  expose  a  vastly  in- 
creased surface  to  the  air,  they  absorb  oxygen 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  generate  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Paper,  tow,  cotton,  wool, 
straw,  shavings.  Sec.,  slightly  embued  with 
oil,  and  left  in  a  heap,  freely  exposed  to  the 
air  or  sun,  often  spontaneously  inflame.  In 
this  way  many  extensive  flres  have  arisen. 
The  above  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
linseed,  rape,  nut,  and  olive  oil.  The  flnt, 
made  into  a  paste  with  mangpanese,  rapidly 
becomes  hot,  and  ultimately  inflames  spon- 
taneously. 

The  specific  g^vities  of  the  fixed  oils  range 
between  *865  and  '970,  water  being  1*000. 

Frep.  Tlie  fixed  oils,  except  where  other* 
wise  directed,  are  obtained  from  the  bruised 
or  ground  fruit  or  seed,  by  means  of  powerful 
pressure,  in  screw  or  hydraulic  presses,  and 
are  then  either  allowed  to  clarify  themselves 
by  subsidence  or  are  filtered.  Both  methods 
are  frequently  applied  to  the  same  oiL  In 
some  cases  the  impurities  are  removed  by 
ebullition  with  water,  and  subsequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  pure  oiL  Heat  is  frequentiy 
employed  to  increase  the  liquidity  of  the  oU, 
and  thus  lessen  the  difficulty  of  its  expulsion 
from  the  mass.  With  this  object  the  bruised 
mass,  placed  in  bags,  is  commonly  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  steam,  and  then  pressed  between 
heated  plates  of  metal.  This  is  always  neces- 
sary with  the  *  butyroceous  oils.' 

Another  method  is  by  boiling  the  bniised 
seed  in  water,  and  skimming  off  the  oil  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  plan  adox)ted 
for  ctistor  oil  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  a  few  cases,  for  medicinal  purposes,  the 
bruised  moss  is  mixed  with  i  its  weight,  or  an 
equal  weight,  of  alcohol  or  ether,  and  after  24 
hours'  digestion  the  whole  is  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  the  alcohol  or  ether  removed  by 
distillation  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  first  men- 
struum is  commonly  employed  for  croton  oil 
on  the  Continent;  the  second,  for  that  of 
ergot  of  rye. 
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Purif,  SeTcral  methods  are  adopted  for 
refining  or  parifying  the  fixed  oils,  among 
which  are  tbe  following : — 

1 .  The  oil  is  violently  aptated  aloug  with 
li  to  2f  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  when 
it  uHsumes  a  greenish  colour,  and,  after  about 
a  fortnight's  repose,  dei)08itB  much  colouring 
matter,  becomes  paler,  and  burns  with  greater 
brilliancy,  particularly  if  well  washed  with 
steam  or  hot  water,  and  clarified  by  subsequent 
repose  or  by  filtration.  This  answers  well 
for  most  of  the  recently  expressed  vegetable 
oils.  It  also  greatly  improves  most  of  the 
fish  oils. 

2.  A  modification  of  the  last  method  is 
to  well  mix  the  acid  with  the  oil,  then  to 
blow  steam  through  the  mixture  for  some 
time,  and  afterwards  to  otherwise  proceed  us 
before. 

3.  Fisu  OIL  (whale,  bial,  &c.)  is  purified 
by— 

a.  Violently  agitating  it  with  boiling  water 
or  steam,  by  placing  it  in  a  deep  vessel  with  a 
perforated  bottom,  through  which  high  pressure 
steam  is  forced  for  some  time ;  it  is  afterwards 
clarified  by  repose,  and  filtered  through  coarse 
charcoal. 

b.  The  oil  is  violently  agitated  with  a  boil- 
ing-hot and  strong  solution  of  oak  bark,  to  re- 
move albumen  and  gelatine,  and  next  with 
high-pressure  steam  and  hot  water ;  it  is,  lastly, 
dried  and  filtered. 

c.  The  oil,  gently  heated,  is  stirred  for  some 
time  with  about  IJ  of  good  chloride  of  lime, 
previously  made  into  a  milk  by  trituration 
with  water;  about  1^%  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dilu- 
luted  with  20  times  its  weight  of  water,  is 
then  added,  and  the  agitation  renewed  and 
maintained  for  at  least  2  hours ;  it  is,  lastly, 
well  washed  with  steam  or  hot  water. 

d.  Mr.  Davidson  treats  the  oil,  first  with  a 
strong  solution  of  tan,  next  with  water  and 
chloride  of  lime,  theu  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hot  water. 

e.  Mr.  Dunn's  method,  which  is  very  effec- 
tive, and  admirable  on  account  of  its  simplicity, 
is  to  heat  the  oil  by  steam  to  from  180^  to 
200°  Fahr.,  and  then  to  force  u  current  of  air 
of  corresponding  temperature  through  it, 
auder  a  fine  or  chimney,  until  it  is  sufliciently 
bleached  and  deodorised;  it  is,  lastly,  either 
at  once  filtered  or  is  previously  washed  with 
steam  or  hot  water. 

f.  Another  method,  formerly  very  generally 
adopted  and  still  in  use,  is  to  violently  agitato 
the  oil  for  some  time  with  very  strong  brine, 
or  with  a  mixed  solution  of  blue  >itriol  and 
common  salt,  and  then  either  to  allow  it  to 
clarify  by  repose  or  to  filter  it  through  freshly 
burnt  charcoal. 

4.  Almond,  castob,  linseed,  kttt,  olits, 
KAFE,  and  some  other  vegetable  oils,  are 
readily  bleached  by  either  of  the  following 
processes : — 

a,  Exposure  in  glass  bottles  to  the  snn's 
niys,  on  tho  Jeads  or  roofs  of  houses,  or  ia  i 


any  other  snitable  position,  opeli  to  the  loath* 
east  and  sontb.  This  is  the  method  emplcjed 
by  druggists  and  oilmen  to  whiten  their  castor 
and  linseed  oils.  14  to  21  days'  expoeme  to 
the  sun  in  clear  weather  dmin^  tammer  is 
usually  sufficient  for  castor  oil  when  contuned 
in  2  to  4-quart  pale  green  glass  bottles  (pre- 
ferably the  former),  and  covered  with  white 
gallipots  inverted  over  them.  The  oil  ia  fil- 
,  tered  before  exposing  it  to  the  light»  mm,  if 
only  in  a  slight  degree  opaque,  it  does  not 
bleach  well.  Almond  and  olive  oil  are^  when 
thus  treated,  apt  to  acquire  a  alight  solphor- 
ous  smell ;  but  this  may  be  removed  bj  filtra- 
tion through  a  little  animal  charcoal,  or, 
still  better,  by  washing  the  oil  with  hot 
water. 

h.  Another  method   employed  to  decolour 
these  oils  is  to  heat  them  in  a  wooden,  tinned,  or 
well-glazed  earthen  vessel  along  with  some  dry 
*  filtering  powder*  (1  to  2  lbs.  per  gal.),  with 
agitation  for  some  time,  and,  lastly,  to  filter 
them  in  the  usual  manner  through  an  oil-bsg. 
In  this  way  the  West-end  perfumers  pxepsre 
their  'white   almond  oil'   (olbux  axto- 
DAL.E  album),  and  their  '  white  oijtb  oil' 
(oleum  oliv^    album).    Formerly,    fteshly 
burnt    animal    charcoal    was   used   for    this 
purpose,  and   is   still   so   employed   by  some 
houses, 

5.  Mr.  Bancroft  refines  oils   7ob  ICACHI* 

NERY  AND  LUBBICATINGh  FUBFOSES   geneisllj, 

by  agitating  them  with  a  lye  of  caustic  soda 
of  the  sp.  gr.  1*2.  A  sufticient  quantity  is 
known  to  have  been  added  when,  after  repose^ 
a  portion  begins  to  settle  down  clear  at  the 
bottom.  About  4^  to  (^  is  commonly  required 
tor  lunl  oil  and  olive  oil.  After  24  houra*  re- 
pose, the  clear  supernatant  oil  is  decanted  from 
the  soapy  sediment,  and  filtered. 

G.  Not  only  the  oils  above  referred  to,  bot 
all  other  oils  and  fats  may  be  rendered  per- 
fectly colourless  by  the  use  of  a  little  chromic 
acid ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  by  a  mixture  of  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sufiicient 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  to  seise 
on  all  the  alkali,  and  thus  liberate  the  chxomic 
acid. 

7.  Palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil  are  gene- 
rally refined  and  bleached  by  either  chromic 
acid  or  chlorine,  or  by  heat : — 

a.  Tho  *  butyraceous  oil'  is  liquefied  by  heat 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  7}  to  9$  of  good  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  previously  made  into  a  smooth 
cream  with  water,  is  added,  and  the  whola 
assiduously  stirred  until  the  ingredients  appear 
united ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  next  cut  up  into  smaU  lumps,  which  are 
exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air  for  2,  3,  or 
even  4  weeks;  these  are  melted  in  a  wooden 
vessel  heated  by  high -pressure  steam  circulating 
through  leaden  pipes,  or  in  a  cast-iron  boiler 
lined  with  lead,  and  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  (diluted  with  about  20  times  its  weight 
of  water)  is  poured  in,  and  the  whole  gently 
boiled  until  the  oil  is  decoloured   and 
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clear;  the  firo  is  tlinn  moderated,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  settle;  lastly,  the  fire  is 
removed,  and  the  oil  is  left  to  cool  very 
slowly. 

b.  The  process  with  chromic  acid  has  been 
already  noticed,  but  is  more  fully  explained 
beloto. 

c.  The  oil,  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
about  250°  Fahr.,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
high-pressure  steam,  which  is  continuously 
'blown*  through  it  for  10  or  12  hours,  or 
even  longer.  The  process  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  introduction  of  some  chromic 
acid. 

8.  Mr.  Watt*s  methods  of  purifying  fats 
and  oils  are  very  effective,  more  especially  for 
those  intended  for  illumination.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

a.  (For  TI8H  OILS.)  Each  ton  is  boiled  for 
^  an  hour  with  caustic  soda,  i  lb.,  previously 
made  into  a  weak  lye  with  water ;  or  steam 
is  blown  through  the  mixture  for  a  like  pe- 
riod ;  oil  of  vitriol,  i  lb.,  diluted  with  6  times 
its  weight  of  water,  is  next  added,  the  whole 
again  boiled  for  16  minutes,  and  allowed  to 
settle  for  an  hour  or  longer,  when  the  clear 
oil  is  run  off  from  the  water  and  sediment 
into  the  bleaching  tubs ;  here  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  4  lbs.,  in  oil  of  vitriol,  2  lbs., 
previously  diluted  with  water,  q.  s.,  together 
with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  some  oxalic  acid, 
ore  added,  and  after  thorough  admixture  of 
the  whole,  by  blowing  steam  through  it,  strong 
nitric  acid,  1  lb.,  diluted  with  water,  1  quart, 
is  poured  in,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  i 
an  hour  longer;  a  small  quantity  of  naphtha 
or  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  is  then  mixed 
in,  and  the  oil  is,  finally,  well  washed  with  hot 
water,  and  left  to  settle. 

b.  (For  PAXM  OIL.)  The  oil  is  melted  by 
the  heat  of  steam,  and,  after  it  has  settled  and 
cooled  down  to  about  130^  Fahr.,  is  carefully 
decanted  from  the  water  and  sediment  into 
the  steaming  tubs;  here  a  mixture  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  25  lbs., 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  8  or  9  lbs.,  is  added,  and  after 
thorough  admixture,  hydrochloric  acid,  50  lbs., 
is  poured  in;  the  whole  is  then  constantly 
stirred  until  it  acquires  a  uniform  greenish 
colour,  or  is  suflSciently  decoloured,  a  little 
more  of  the  bleaching  materials  being  added 
if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  repose  for  half  an  hour  to  settle ; 
it  is  next  run  into  a  wooden  vat,  where  it  is 
washed,  &c.,  as  before. 

c.  (For  YEGETABLB  OILS.)  Tliese  arc  treated 
with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  or  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  or  some 
mineral  acid,  as  noticed  at  (6).     For  colza, 

IJNBBBD,    MUSTAIID,     NUT,    and    RIPE  OIL,  a 

little  hydrochloric  acid  is   added;    but   for 

lIiKOin),  OASTOB,  OLIYS  OIL,  and  POPPY  OIL, 

no  such  addition  (at  least  in  excess)  is  re- 
qured. 

9.  Ravod)  oiui  and  vats  are  recovered  by 
iHAingrtiumi  for  about  15  minutes  with  alittle 


water  and  calcined  magnesia ;  or,  by  filtering 
them  through  freshly  burnt  charcoal. 

In  reference  to  the  above  processes,  it  may 
be  useful  to  remark,  that  chlorine,  the  com- 
mon bleacher  and  deodoriser  of  other  sub- 
stances, cannot  be  well  employed  directly  in 
the  purification  of  oils,  as  certain  chemical  re- 
actions occur  when  these  substances  are  brought 
together,  which  increase  the  colour  instead  of 
removing  it,  and  are  often  otherwise  injurious. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
*  chlorides,'  which  frequently  fails  in  unskilful 
hands,  and  is,  indeed,  of  questionable  utility, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  palm  oiL  Even 
charcoal  exerts  little  of  its  usual  energy  on 
the  oils,  and  whilst  it  removes  or  lessens  their 
ofiensive  odour,  sometimes  increases  their  co- 
lour. The  addition  of  1^  or  2{^  of  very  pure 
and  recently  rectified  naphtha  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (camphine)  to  lamp  oil  is  a  real  improve- 
ment, since  it  increases  its  combustibility  and 
its  illuminative  power. 

Oils  fob  hbdical  pubposbs,  as  oastob  oil, 
COD-LITBB  OIL,  &c.,  must  uot  be  subjected  to 
any  process  beyond  mere  clarification  by  sub- 
sidence, filtration  through  Canton  flannel  or 
porous  paper,  or,  at  the  utmost,  washing  with 
warm  water,  as  otherwise  their  active  and 
valuable  properties,  if  not  wholly  removed, 
will  bo  considerably  lessened.    See  Fu/tba- 

TION. 

Purity,  The  fixed  oils  vary  greatly  in  their 
value,  and  hence  the  constant  inducement 
which  leads  the  unprincipled  dealer  to  adulte- 
rate the  more  expensive  ones  with  those  of  a 
similar  character,  but  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
grade.  Various  methods  are  adopted  to  de« 
tect  these  frauds,  among  which  the  following 
are  the  most  valuable  of  those  capable  of 
general  application.  Others  referring  to  indi- 
vidual oils  will  be  found  under  the  respective 
heads. 

1.  (From  the  odour.)  The  method  of  ap- 
plying this  test  is  to  heat  a  few  drops  of  the 
oil  under  examination  in  a  small  porcelain, 
platinum,  or  silver  spoon  or  capsule  (a  watch* 
glass  answers  well),  and  to  carefully  compare* 
the  odour  evolved  with  that  arising  from  a 
known  pure  sample  of  the  same  kind  and. 
quality  of  the  oil  similarly  treated.  The  odour 
of  the  two,  when  each  is  pure,  is  precisely 
alike,  and  immediately  suggests  the  plant  or 
animal  from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 
The  presence  of  lii^seed,  nut,  bape,  seal. 
TBAIN,  or  WHALE  OIL,  is  thus  readily  de- 
tected, and  the  imperfections  of  the  sample, 
even  if  pure,  rendered  much  more  perceptible. 

2.  (From  the  density.) — a.  According  to 
M.  Penot,  every  oil  supposed  to  come  from  the' 
same  plant,  or  the%8ame  animal,  has  its  own 
particular  density,  which,  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature, never  deviates  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sandths. To  apply  this  test,  the  relative  den- 
sity or  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  must  be 
determined.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
thoosand-graia  bottle  oit  w  ctt^Tiw^  ^  Kd^^« 
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HETEB;'  OF,  moTc  conveniently,  by  an  *  klaI'o- 
xbteb'  or  *  OLEOif  BTEB,'  constractcd  und  gra- 
duated for  tbc  purpose.  '  Fischer's  elaYome- 
teb' or 'oil-balakge'  is  much  employed  on 
the  Continent  for  this  purpose,  aud  is  a  very 
useful  instrument.  On  the  large  scale,  the 
weight  of  an  accurately  measured  imperial 
gallon  of  the  oil  may  be  taken. 

b.  M.  Laurot,  an  eminent  Parisian  chemist, 
a  short  time  since  observed  that  the  variations 
of  the  density  of  an  oil  from  adulteration  arc 
rendorcil  much  more  apparent  when  it  is  ex- 
amined in  a  heated  state.  To  render  this  dis- 
covery practically  available,  he  plunges  an 
'  elaiometer,'  graduated  for  the  given  tempera- 
ture, into  a  small  tin  cylinder  nearly  filled  with 
the  oil,  and  then  places  this  in  a  vessel  contun- 
ing  boiling  water ;  as  soon  as  the  whole  has 
acquired  a  uniform  temperature,  he  obsen^es 
the  point  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument  at 
which  it  ilouts.    This  point  for — 

Colza  oil  is       0*^ 

Fish  oil 83° 

Poppy  oil     ......     .     124'' 

Hemp-seed  oil 136° 

Linseed  oil 210° 

c.  By  employing  a  specific  gravity  bottle  or 
small  glass  globe,  fitted  with  a  stopper  in  which 
is  hermetically  fixed  a  capillary  tube  of  about 
8  or  9  inches  in  length,  wo  may  apply  the 
above  principle  of  M.  Laurct  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  This  little  apparatus  is  filled  with 
the  oil,  and  then  immersed  in  boiling  water  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  it  to  acquire  that 
tom])erature ;  it  is  then  removed  and  weighed. 
The  smallest  adulteration  is  in  this  way  im- 
mediately detected. 

Wlien  the  density  of  the  given  sample  has 
been  taken,  and  the  name  of  the  oil  used  to 
adulterate  it  is  known,  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  present  may  be  approximately  determined 
from  the  specific  gravities  by  the  common 
method  of  alligation.^ 

3.  (Sulphuric-acid  test.) — a.  Heidenreich 
wa!4  the  first  person  who  gave  a  useful  and  ge- 
neral application  to  the  reactions  which  occur 
when  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  the  fattv  oils. 

w 

As  soon  as  these  substances  are  placed  toge- 
ther, very  intense  chemical  action  commences, 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises,  und  the 
mass  becomes  coloured.     These  changes  are 


sufficiently  varied  in  the  case  of  the  diiEermt 
oils  to  furnish  xa  with  the  means  of  identifying 
many  of  them,  and  of  determining  their  pa- 
rity. The  method  of  M.  Heidenreich  is  to  lay 
a  plate  of  white  glass  over  a  sheet  of  white 
paper;  on  the  gUus  he  places  10  or  15  drops 
of  oil,  and  then  adds  to  it  a  small  drop  of  oon- 
centratod  sulphuric  acid  ('oil  of  vitriol*).  The 
appearances  which  follow  differ  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fatty  oil  examined,  and  whether 
the  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  cal  undis- 
turbed (without  stirring)  or  the  two  are  stimd 
together  with  a  glass  rod.  In  many  cases*  ai 
with  tallow  oil,  a  peculiar  odour  as  well  as  a 
change  of  colour  is  developed,  and  a  further 
means  of  detection  supplied.  M.  Heidenreidi 
has  minutely  described  these  reacUons,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  closely  resemble  those  giTn 
in  the  table,  page  808.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  ensure  great  accnracy,  to  compare 
the  effects  of  the  reagent  on  the  sample  with 
those  which  it  produces  on  pure  oil  of  the  same 
kind  and  character  under  precisely  similsr 
circumbtances. 

b.  M.  Penot,  who  has  followed  up  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Heidenreich  with  considerable 
success,  recommends  the  employment  of  20 
drops  of  oil,  instead  of  only  10  or  15 ;  and  the 
use  of  a  small  capsule  of  white  porcelain,  in- 
sti>ad  of  a  plate  of  ghiss.  He  also  employs  a 
saturated  solutiou  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
sulphuric  acid,  which  he  uses  in  the  same  pro- 
j  portion  as  before ;  but  in  tliis  case  the  oil  and 
the  reagent  are  always  stirred  together. 

The  obst.»r\'ations  of  M.  Pehot  Imve  been 
repeated  in  many  cases  by  Mr.  Cooley,  and  the 
results,  with  additions,  and  rearranged,  are 
given  in  the  table,  p.  808. 

"  I^y  perusing  this  table,*'  writes  M.  Fcnot, 
"  it  will  be  observed  that  the  same  oil  does  net, 
under  all  circumstances,  yield  precisely  cnmilar 
results  with  the  same  reagent.  This  depends 
on  the  place  of  growth,  the  age,  and  the  man- 
ner of  pressing.  If,  however,  any  oil  he  ex- 
amined comparatively  with  a  perfectly  pore 
one,  the  ])roof  of  adulteration  may  be  ren- 
dered, if  not  certain,  at  least  probahle,  by 
noting  the  difference.  Thus  I  obtained,  by 
adding  1  part  of  either  whale-train,  or  linseed 
oil,  or  oleic  acid,  or  10  ])arts  of  rapeseed  <n], 
the  following  results  : — 


Naxx  op  Oil. 


Rape  oil  with  whale-train 

oil 
Rape  oil  with  linieed  oil 


ELipe  oil  Willi  oleia  or 
oleic  acid 


Reagents. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 


Not  stirred. 


More  red  gronndtliaa  witli 

rape  oil 
Mo  perceptible  difference 

from  the  rape  oil 

Ko  perceptible  difference 
froiu  the  rape  oil 


Stirred. 


firowniih-olirc  colonred 
Olive  coloured 

Grceuish  brown. 


Solution  of  Bichromate  of 
Potash. 


Stirred. 


Small  reddiih  lamps  oa  a 
gray  gronnd. 

Small  and  moro  numerau 
red  lumps  on  a  very  dark- 
green  ground. 

Siuoll  brownish  lamps  oa 
andUve-oolonred 


1  See  MixTVET.?,  Arithmetic  of. 
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**  The  adulteration  being  ascertained  as  far 
as  is  possible,  the  oil  is  then  tested  by  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  adulterating  oil,  either 
by  reagents  or  by  its  odour  when  gently  heated, 
as  before  described.  This  having  been  found 
out,  small  quantities  of  the  suspected  oil  are 
added  to  a  perfectly  pure  oil  of  the  kind  under 
examination.  Every  mixture  is  then  tested 
by  the  reagents,  until  precisely  similar  results 
are  obtained  as  those  yielded  by  the  oil  under 
examination.  Thus,  the  proportions  of  the 
two  mixed  oils  will  be  discovered  by  approxi- 
mation." (M.  Penot.)  A  simpler  method  of 
finding  the  proportions  of  the  so  mixed  oils  is 
referred  to  above. 

4.  (From  increase  of  temperature.)  M. 
Maumen^  proposed  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture arising  from  the  admixture  of  mono- 
liydrated  8\2phuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr. 
1*845)  with  the  fatty  oils  as  a  test  of  their 
purity,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  observa- 
tions have  not  yet  been  made  to  furnish  data 
for  a  general  application  of  this  method.  Ac- 
cording to  MM.  Faisst  and  Knauss,  who  have 
re-examined  the  subject,  the  following  are  the 
results  when  15  grammes  of  oil  are  mixed 
with  5  grammes  of  the  acid : — 

Bise  of  Temperalure. 

Ahnondoil       72-5° 

Olive       „        680'' 

Poppy     „        1270° 

Rape  or  colza  oil 100-0° 

Linseed  oil  (with  Nordhausen  or 

fuming  acid  only) 133-0° 

The  above  method  is  less  liable  to  error 
when  a  larger  quantity  of  the  substances  are 
thrown  together. 

5.  The  presence  of  pish  oil  in  the  vege- 
table oils  may  be  readily  detected  by  passing  a 
stream  of  chlorine  through  them;  the  pure 
vegetable  oils  arc  not  materially  altered,  but 
a  mixture  of  the  two  turns  dark  brown  or 
black. 

*^i*  The  following  are  the  principal  fixed 
oils  met  with  in  commerce,  or  which  are  objects 
of  interest  or  utility : — 

Oil  of  Al'mondB.  Sjtn.  Oleum  avyqdals 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  O.  AMTQD alarum  (Ph.  D.), 
O.  AMYGDALI  COMMUNIS  (Ph.  E.),  L.  "  The 
oil  expressed  from  the  kernels."  (Ph.  L.) 
**  Bruise  the  fresh  almonds  in  a  stone  mortar, 
then  put  them  into  a  hempen  sack,  and  ex- 
press the  oil,  without  heat."  (Ph.  E.)  The 
oil  of  almonds  B.  P.  and  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  either  the  bitter  or  sweet  almond, 
but  chiefly  from  the  first,  on  account  of  their 
less  value,  and  the  marc  being  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  essential  oil. 

Frop,^  Sfo.  Oil  of  almonds  is  black,  demul- 
oont,  emollient^  and  nutritious;  possesses  a 
purely  oleaginous  taste,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  fixed  oils;  when  taken  in 
quantity,  it  is  mildly  laxative;  it  is  little 
aflbcted  by  cold,  and  congeals  with  difficidty; 
if  solnble  in  25  parts  of  cold  and  6  parts  of 


boiling  alcohol ;  ether  dissolves  it  freely.  Sp. 
gr.  '915  to  -918.  Av.prod,  Sweet  almonds, 
46J ;  bitter  a.,  41  J. 

jPur.  It  is  extensively  adulterated  with 
poppy,  nut,  and  teel  oil,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  refined  rape  or  colza  oiL  (Sec 
above,) 

Oil  of  Bay.  1.  (Exfbbssed  o.  of  b.  ;  Olbuu 
LAUBI,  0.  LAUBiiOTM,  L.)  By  expression  from 
either  fresh  or  dried  bayberries,  as  castor  oiL 
Limpid;  insipid. 

2.  (By  decoction  ;  BuTTBS  OP  B. ;  Olbux 
LAUBI  NOBiLis,  O.  L.  TiBTJM,  L.)  From  the 
berries,  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  skim- 
ming off  the  oiL  Green,  battery ;  chiefly 
imported  from  Italy.  Used  by  the  vulgar  in 
bruises,  sprains,  rheumatism,  deafness,  &c. 
Prod,  20J. 

Oil  of  Beech.  Syn,  Oleum  fagi,  L.  From 
the  nuts  of  Fagtu  sylvatiea  (Linn.)  or  beech 
mast.  Clear  ;  keeps  well ;  when  washed  with 
hot  water,  it  is  used  for  salads,  and  burnt  in 
lamps.     Sp.  gr.  -9225.     Prod,  16J. 

Oil  of  Belladon'na.  8yn,  Oleum  bblla- 
DOVVM  sbmikum,  O.  b.  baccm,  L.  From  the 
seeds  or  berries  of  Atropa  belladonna  or  deadly 
nightshade.  Yellow ;  insipid.  Usedforhaam 
in  Swabia  and  Wurtemberg,  and  as  an  appli- 
cation to  bruises.  The  marc  is  poisonous.  It 
freezes  at  34°  Pahr.    Sp.  gr.  '9250. 

Oil  of  Ben.  Syn,  Oil  of  behbit  ;  Oleum 
BALATDTUM.  Prom  the  seeds  of  Moringa 
pterygosperma  (ben  nuts).  Scentless,  colour- 
less ;  keeps  long  without  growing  rank ;  by 
standing,  it  separates  into  two  parts,  one  of 
wliich  freezes  with  difficulty,  and  is  hence  much 
used  in  perfumery. 

Oil  of  Benne  Seed.  See  Oil  of  GiNGELLr 
(belwo). 

Oil  of  Brazil-nuts.  Syn,  Oleum  bebthol- 
LBTIJE.  From  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  ofPer' 
thoUetia  excelsa,  or  Brazil-nuts.  An  oil  of  a 
bright  amber  colour,  congealing  at  24°  Fahr. 
Sp.  gr.  '917.  It  has  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  olive  oil  in  plasters  and  oint- 
ments. 

OilofCaca'o.    Syn,  Butteb  ofc;  Oleum 

CACAO  CONCBETUM,  BUTTBUM  CACAO,  L.    FrOm 

the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  or  chocolate 
nuts,  gently  heated  over  the  fire,  and  then  de- 
corticated, and  pressed  between  hot  iron  plates. 
Sp.  gr.  -892. 

Oil,  Cas'tor.  Syn,  RiciNi  oleum  (B.  P.), 
Oleum  castobei,  O.  bicini  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
L.  "  The  oil  prepared  by  heat,  or  by  pres- 
sure, from  the  seed  "  of  '*  Bicinua  communis, 
Linn."  (Ph.  L.),  the  Palma  Christi,  or  Mexican 
oil-bush. 

The  best  castor  oil  (cold-dbawn  oastob 
oil  ;  OLEUM  BiciKi  SINE  igke)  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  shelled  and  crushed  fruit  (seed)  in 
hemp  bags,  in  an  hydraulic  press,  and  heating 
the  oil  thus  obtained  along  with  water  in  well- 
tinned  vessels,  until  the  water  boUs  and  the 
albumen  and  gum  separate  as  a  scam  ;  this  is 
careftdly  removed,  and  tbft  ^  %a  iMsii%3ik^^\A9^ 
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Tablb  givinfi  the  rfoctioits  of  various  OILS  loifh  suLFHcniTC  ACID  and  trUh  a  saturated  solmilo% 
of  BiCHBOSfATB  OF  FOTABSA  in  sulphuric  acid,  lie-arranged  from  M.  Pekot'S  UUeb 
with  additions,  by  Mr.  Cooley. 

*ik*  The  result  indicated  is  obtained  in  each  case  by  the  action  of  one  drop  of  the  BXA.om 

on  twenty  dropg  of  oil. 


Name  or  Oil. 


Almond  oil      .       .       . 

Castor  oil 

Cod-liver  oil  (JnesampU 
of  pale  oil) 


Hemp-ieed  oil . 

liuwed    oil   (from    the 
Upper  Rhine) 


>• 


>• 


(fromParit) 
iEnglish)    . 


Liver-train  oil . 
Madia-Mtiva  oil 


Black-mnsiard  oU   . 
Neat'i-foot  oil 

Mut  oil  {recent) 

II     {one  year  old) 

,,      (still  older)  . 
Olein,  oleic  acid,  lard,  or 
tallow  oil      .       .       . 

Olive  oil  .       .       .       . 

„         (another  sample) 

II         (from  fermented 

olives)  . 

Poppy    oil   (recent    cold 

drawn)    . 

„  (recent,     ex- 

preasedwith 

sUght  heat) . 

II  (one  year  old, 

expressed  teith  heat) 

Rape  or  colza  oil  (trade)  . 


Rkagents. 


II 


(recent) . 

(one  year  old) 

(one  year  old, 

rough  hot-pressed) 


Whale-train  oil 


Sulphnric  Acid. 


Not  stirred. 


Greenfinch  yellow,  witli 

orange  spots 
Yellow,  with  slight  spots 

Deep  purple  in  the  centre, 
rapidly  turning  hrown, 
whilst  violet  or  purple 
clouds  or  streaks  spread 
out  towards  the  circum- 
ference, the  coloiir  of 
which  remains  unaltered 
for  some  minutes  after 
the  central  portion  has 
turned  nearly  black 

Small  brown  lumps  or  clots 
on  a  yellow  ground 

Dark  reddish  brown 


Reddish  brown,  leu  dark 

coloured 
Chestnut  brown 

Dark  red 

Slightly  reddish  brown  nn- 

Ucmeath  a  thin  gruyiah 

film 
Bluish  green 
Yellow  slight  spots 

Yellowish  brown. 

Yellow 

Orange  yellow 

Reddish  spots,  with  red- 
dish circles 
Yellow 
Orange  yellow 

Orange  yellow 

Yellow  spots 

Greenish-yellow  spots 
Greenish  spots 

Yellowish-brown  streaks 
surrounded  by  a  bluish- 
greun  ring 

Green 

Green 
Green 


Small  reddish  lumps  on 
a  brownish  ground 


Stirred. 


Dirty  green 

Little  reaction 

Deep  purple,  passing  into 
i)urple  brown,  reddish 
urown,  and  gradually 
deepening  to  an  in- 
tense brown,  approach- 
ing black 


Greenish  brown 


Brown  small  lumps  on  a 
gray  ground 

Brown  clots  on  a  green 

ground 
Brown  clots  on  a  greenish- 

grsiy  ground 
Dark  red 
Olive  green 


Olive  ereen 
Dirty  Brown 

Clotted,  dark  brown 

Dirtv  brown,  less   dark 

coloured 
Dirty  brotra 

Reddish  brown 

Dirty  brown 
Brownish  gray 

Brownish  gray 

Olive  brown 


Olive  brown,  turning  more 

on  the  green 
Olive  green 

Brownish,  turning  on  the 
olive  green 

Bluish  green 

Bluish  green 

Olive  green 

Resembles  wine  lees 


Saturated  Solntkm  of 
Bichromate  of  FbtaMi 
in  Sulpbune 


Stirred. 


Yellowish,  imi^  Inaipt. 

Slightly  green. 

Reddish  -  brown  dots, 
changing  to  a  dear 
bright  ^reen. 


Small  yellow  lampi  «r 
clots  on  a  green  groand. 

Brown  small    lumps  oa 

an    almost    coloaricM 

ground. 
Bruwn  small  lamps  qd  a 

green  ground. 
Brown  lumps  on  a  grcea- 

ish-gray  grmmd. 
Dark  red. 
Light  brown  nnall  hmps 

on    on    olive -coloored 

^und. 
Olive  brown. 
Brown  spots  cm  a  brova- 

idh  groand. 
Small    brown   larana  <x 

clots.  *^ 

Small  brown  lompe. 

Small  brownish  Inmra. 

Bright  cheatnut  colonr. 

Olive  brown. 
Brown. 

Brown. 

Small  yellow  Inmpa  oa  a 
white  groand. 

Small  yellow  lamps  on  a 
(jueuish-gray  ppound. 

SmuU  yi'llow  lumps  oa  a 
srecn  ground. 

Yellow  small  lamps  on  a 
green  ground. 

Yellow  small  lumps  on  a 

green  groand. 
Yellow  lumps  on  a  brifhtcr 

green  nound. 
Small  yellow  lumps,  mm 

numeroas,  on  an  ohre> 

green  ground. 
Small,  bright.  chettaaU 

ccdomed   Ioh^m   qb  a 

brown  fromid. 
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become  cold,  ig  filtered  through  Canton  flannel, 
and  put  into  canisters.  The  commoner  kinds 
are  prepared  by  gently  heating  the  crashed 
seeds,  and  pressing  them  whilst  hot.  Another 
method,  sometimes  adopted,  is  to  put  the 
crushed  seed  into  loose  bags,  to  boil  these  in 
water,  and  to  skim  off  the  floating  oil. 

Prop.  It  is  the  most  viscid  of  all  the  fixed 
oils  ;  w^heu  pure,  it  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  dissolves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  rectified  spirit,  but  a  portion 
of  the  oil  separates  on  standing.  Camphor 
and  benzoic  acid  increase  its  solubility  in 
spirit.  By  lonz  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes rancid,  thick,  and  is  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  a  transparent  yellow  mass  ;  light 
hastens  these  changes.  Exposed  to  col(JC  a 
solid,  white,  crystalline  fat  separates  from  the 
liquid  portion,  and  when  cooled  to  (f  it  con- 
geals into  a  yellow  transparent  mass,  which 
docs  not  again  liquefy  until  the  temperature 
rises  to  about  1&  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -9611  to 
•9612,  at  60°;  -9690,  at  55°  (Saussure) ; 
•9575,  at  77°  (Saussure).  Frod,  38  to  40J 
(62J-Ure). 

Pur.  Castor  oil  is  sometimes,  adulterated 
with  rape  oil  or  with  lard  oil,  a  fraud  which 
may  be  detected  by  its  diminished  density  ; 
and,  when  the  added  oil  exceeds  33$,  by  its 
insolubility  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol  of 
'820.  In  many  cases  croton  oil  is  added  to 
increase  the  purgative  quality  of  the  mixture. 
A  compound  of  this  kind  is  vended  in  gela- 
tine capsules  under  the  name  of  'concen- 
TBATSD  CASTOB  OIL,'  the  use  of  which  is  fraught 
with  danger.  **  I  have  heard  of  several 
cases  in  which  very  violent  and  dangerous 
effects  were  produced  by  these  capsules." 
(Pereira.)  The  best  is  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  in  tin  canisters.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  viridis  (Willd.),  or 
lamp-oil  seeds,  is  often  mixed  with  or  sold  for 
castor  oiL 

VaeSf  ^e.  Castor  oil  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
mild  purgative,  particularly  when  abdominal 
irritation  should  be  avoided,  as  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  pregnancy, 
surgical  operations,  &c. — Dose,  2  fl.  drs.  to 
1  fl.  oz. 

Oil,  Co'coft-nut.  Syn,  Cocoa-nut  buttee  ; 
Oleum  cocoia  NUcrPEBiE,  L.  By  expression 
from  the  kernels  of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  fruit  of 
the  Cocoa  nudfera. 

Oil,  Cod-liver.  Syn.  Mobbhu£  oleum  (B. 
P.),  Cod-fish  oil  ;  Oleum  jecobis  aselli, 

O.  GADI,  O.   O.    MOBBHUiE,  OlEUM   MOBBHUiE 

(Ph.  L.),  L.  "The  oil  extracted  from  the 
fresh  liver  of  the  Oadus  morrhua  by  a  steam 
heat  or  water-bath  not  exceeding  180°  Fahr. 
Yellow."  **  The  oil  prepared  from  the  liver  of 
Oadui  morrhua,  Linn."    (Ph.  L.) 

The  common  cod-liver  oil  of  commerce  drains 
from  the  liverf  of  the  cod-fish  when  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  son,  and  just  beginning  to  putrefy. 
It  IB  dark  ooloixred,  strong,  and  nauseous,  and 
it  now  chiefly  employed  in  this  country  by  the 


curriers,  for  dressing  leather.  It  is  the 
<,oleuh  jecobis  abblli  fuscum'  of  Conti- 
nental writers.  Formerly,  the  less  fetid 
varieties  of  this  crude  oil,  after  the  impurities 
were  removed,  either  by  subsidence  or  filtra- 
tion, constituted  the  only  cod-liver  oil  used 
in  medicine.  As  its  employment  as  a  remedy 
increased,  its  revolting  flavour,  and  its  great 
tendency  to  permanently  disorder  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  was  found,  however,  to.be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  its  general  use.  It  was  observed 
that  the  oil,  as  it  exists  in  the  liver  of  the  cod, 
is  bland,  and  nearly  colourless,  and  has  only  a 
slight  fishy,  but  not  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
The  attention  of  persons  interested  was  there- 
fore immediately  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
improved  methods  of  obtaining  the  oil  were 
suggested,  and  ere  long  adopted  on  the  large 
scale. 

The  methods  of  preparing  cod-liver  oil  are 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  but  we 
think  it  advisable  to  add  to  these  a  description 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Charles  Fox 
and  Co.,  of  Nein^oundland,  Scarborough,  and 
London,  the  well-known  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  cod-liver  oil : — 

"  The  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  entirely 
carried  on  in  small  boats,  principally  by  the 
hand-line  system,  and  quite  dose  to  the  shore. 
The  boats  go  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
return  about  four  o*clock  in  the  aft^noon. 
The  fish,  on  landing,  are  handed  over  to  a 
*  fish-room  keeper,*  whose  duty  it  is  to  split 
and  open  the  fish,  and  to  deposit  the  livers  in 
small  tubs,  holding  17  or  18  gallons  each. 
These  tubs  are  soon  afterwards  collected  from 
the  different  *  fish-rooms,'  and  conveyed  to  the 
manufactory.  The  livers  are  here  thrown  into 
tubs  filled  with  clean  cold  water,  and,  after 
being  well  washed  and  jerked  over,  are  placed 
on  galvanized  iron-wire  sieves  to  dnun.  They 
are  next  put  into  covered  steam-jacket-pans, 
and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  the 
steam  is  turned  off,  cold  air  agun  admitted, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  repose  for  a  short 
time,  during  which  the  livers  subside,  and  the 
oil  separates  aod  floats  on  the  top.  The  oil  is 
then  skimmed  off  into  tin  vessels,  and  passed 
through  flannel  strainers  into  tubs,  where  it  is 
left  to  subside  for  about  24  hours.  From  these 
the  purer  upper  portion  of  oil  is  run  into  a  very 
deep,  galvanized-iron  cistern,  and  again  left 
to  clarify  itself  by  defecation  for  a  few  days. 
It  is  now  further  refined,  by  carefully  passing 
it  through  clean  and  very  stout  mole-skin 
filters,  under  pressure.  The  transparent  filtered 
oil  is  received  in  a  clean,  galvanized-iron  cis- 
tern, containing  a  pump,  from  which  the  casks 
are  filled  for  exportation.  The  latter,  before 
being  filled,  are  carefully  seasoned  and  cleaned, 
to  prevent  their  imparting  either  flavour  or 
colour  to  the  pure  oil." 

The  superiority  of  the  oil  prepared  as  above 
consists  essentially  in  every  part  of  the  proceFs 
of  extraetion  being  pertoriso«^^\K^^^Xv«^?c^ 
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lire  frosli,  mill  in  ii«>  chomioal  mcaus  bein^ 
iidopU'ilio  ^ivo  thu  oil  a  fainitious  appearnncu. 
lU  natural  ])alo  colonr  is  thus  preserved  from 
cuntuniiuiition,  iind  its  miHlicinal  virtues  main- 
tained intuct. 

Much  of  the  light-brown  oil  of  connucrcc  is 
obtained  from  Oadus  callarins  (the  dorse),  G. 
carhonarius  (the  eoal-tish),  and  G,  poflachina 
(the  i)ollack). 

Pur.t  i('c.  "  The  finest  oil,"  remarks  Dr. 
IVrcira,  **i8  that  which  is  most  devoid  of 
colour,  odour,  and  flavour.  The  oil,  as  con- 
tained in  the  cells  of  the  fresh  liver,  is  nearlv 
colour! <'ss,  and  the  brownish  colour  possessed 
by  ordinary  cod-liver  oil  is  due  to  colonrinf* 
matters  derived  from  the  composition  (putrt^- 
fyinjj)  hepatic  tissues  and  fluids,  or  from  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  oil  (af^e).  Chemical 
analysis  lends  no  su])i)ort  to  the  opinion,  at  one 
time  entertained,  that  the  brown  oil  was  supe- 
rior, as  a  theral)euti(^'\l  a«;:ent,  to  the  pale  oil. 
Chemistry  has  not  discoveretl  any  substance  in 
the  brown  oil  that  would  confer  on  it  snix«rior 
activity  as  a  medicine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disgustins^  odour  and  flavour  and  nau- 
seating quid  i ties  of  the  brown  oil  preclude  its 
repeated  use.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that,  if  patients  could  conquer  their 
aversion  to  it,  its  free  use,  like  that  of  other 
mncid  and  empyreumutic  fats,  would  disturb 
the  digestive  funt^tious,  and  be  attended  with 
injurious  effoets.'*  ('  Elem.  Mat.  Med.,*  &c.,  3rd 
edit.,  iii,  2239.) 

Among  the  tests  of  purity,  that  geuenilly 
relied  on  is  known  as  the  *  sulphuric-acid 
test.'     See  Oils.     (Fixed)  PurUy, 

Dorse  oil  and  other  pish  oils,  sold  ns 
*  LioiiT-Biio\vx  COD-LITEK  OIL,'  exhibit  with 
this  test  much  lighter  reactions,  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  liver-train  and  whale- 

TUAIN  OIL. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  combined  iodine, 
ujwn  which,  by  some,  the  thcnipeutic  value  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  thouglit  to  dep<.'nd,  the  samide 
is  saponified  by  triturtition  with  a  little  Ciiustic 
potassa  and  hot  water,  the  resulting  soap  ciu- 
tiously  incinerated,  the  ashes  digested  with 
water,  and  the  whole  thrown  on  a  filter.  The 
usual  tests  for  iodine  may  be  then  applied  to 
the  Kltercd  Ii([uid. 

Tlie  presence  of  iodine  artificially  added  is 
best  detected  by  agitating  the  oil  with  a  little 
rectified  spirit,  and  then  testing  this  last  for 
iodine.  Or,  a  little  solution  of  starch  and  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  may  be  at  once 
added  to  the  oil,  when  a  blue  colour  will  be 
developed  if  iodine,  or  an  iodide,  has  been  mixed 
with  the  sample. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  pale  oil  is  -9230  to  -9238 ; 
of  the  light-brown  oil,  '92-10  to  '9245  ;  of  the 
dark-brown  oil,  -9290  to  -9315.  The  density 
is,  however,  apt  to  vary  a  little  with  the  quantity 
of  moisture  pres(?nt. 

Uscif  6fc,  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  more 
cspeciiiUy  m  glnudnlnr  indurutious  and  en- 


largements, scrofula,  iibtbisis,  rLcnmatism. 
gout,  certain  cutaneous  dineases,  amenorrhaw, 
chlorosis,  caries,  rickets,  &c.  To  bo  of  servicf, 
however,  its  use  must  bo  continued  for  sercnl 
weeks,  and  the  oil  must  be  recent. — 2}o»e,  I 
to  2  table-spoonfuls,  8  or  4  times  daily,  or 
oftener. 

Oil,  Col'za.  From  the  seeds  of  Br<u9wca  eaa- 
pestrit,  var.  ohifera,  or  colza  de  priniempgt  i 
variety  oi  Brassicc^  campestrit  (Linn.).  It  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  superior  sort  of  rape  oflL 
Bums  well  in  lamps,  especially  after  being 
refined.  Sp.  gr.  '9130.  Prod,  39^  The 
term  *  colza  oil'  is  commonly  applied  to  ordi- 
nary refined  rape. 

(HI,  Cot'ton-seed.  Syn.  Oi.Eir3r  gossifu 
SEMiNUM,  L.  IVom  the  seed  of  OoMtypimm 
Barbadense.    Drying. 

Oil,  Cro'ton.    Syn,  Cbotonis  oleum  (B.  P.X 

OlKVM  CROTONI8  (Ph.  E.).  O.  TIGLII  (Ph.  L.), 
L.  From  the  shelled  seeds  of  Croion  ti^lhm 
or  iMolucca  grains.  Imported  chiefly  from  the 
Kust  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cathartics  known,  and  acts  when  eitlier  swal- 
lowcil  or  merely  placed  in  the  mouth.  JEr/«r- 
nally,  it  is  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant, 
often  causing  a  crop  of  painful  pustules*  Uke 
tartar  emetic. — Dose.  1  to  2  drops,  on  8Ug«r; 
in  apoplexy,  &c.  It  is  poisonous  in  lugn* 
doses.  Sp.  gr.  -917  to  *953.  Prod,  Un« 
shelled  seeds,  223  ^^  ^OJ;  shelled  do.,  SSJ 
to  35g. 

Pure  croton  oil  is  soluble  in  an  equal  Tolaxne 
of  alcohol  of  '796,  but  in  2  or  3  days  about  9^ 
of  the  oil  sepamtes.  In  France  the  mare  is  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  and  the  oil  thus  obtained 
is  added  to  that  previously  obtained  from  the 
same  seeds  by  expression.  The  East  In^ao 
oil  (oleum  ciiOTOMS  EXOTicuM)  is  Usually  of 
a  pale  yellow;  thut  pressed  in  Knj^land'Ca 
CROTONis  ^iMGLiCAXTM)  is  much  darker. 

Oil  of  Cu'cmnbcr.  St/n.  Oleum  crcrsBiT-B, 
L.  Frouj  the  seeds  of  Curcurhita  pepo  or 
squash,  and  the  C.  melopepo  or  pumpkin.  Pale; 
used  in  limps;  and,  sometimes,  as  a  soothing 
application  to   piles.     Sp.   gr.   •9231.     Prod. 

Oil  of  Eggs.  Sifn.  Oleum  ovi,  O.  o.  vitelli, 
0/  ovoituM,  L.  From  the  yolks  of  eggs,  gcntlr 
heate<l  until  they  coagidate  and  the  moistoxv 
has  evai)orated,  and  then  ])ressed  or  broken 
up,  digcited  in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  the 
tincture  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  the  spirit  dis- 
tilled off.  Bhind;  emollient.  The  common 
plan  is  to  fry  the  yolks  hard ;  but  the  oil  is 
then  darker  coloured  and  stronger,  "yiie  P. 
Cod.  orders  them  to  be  exhausted  with  ether, 
by  displa(!ement.  Formerly  conimoulr  ust-d 
to  "kill"  quicksilver,  and  still  held  in  great 
esteem  in  some  parts  of  England  for  sore  nip- 
ples and  excoriations.  Prod.  10  to  13  eggs 
yield  1  oz.    Sec  Mixed  Oils. 

OilcfOar'den  Cress.  Syn.  Olbuk  lepidii 
SATivi,  L.  From  the  seed.  Drying-.  Sp.  gr. 
•9240.     Prod.  5 IJ. 

Oil  of  Garden  Sparge.    Syn,   Olbfu  la* 
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thyhis,  O.  EUPHOSBiiB  L.,  L.  From  the 
seeds  of  Euphorbia  lathyris  or  garden  spurge. 
Cathartic.  JDoae,  3  to  8  drops.  Sp.  gr.  *9281. 
Prod,  30g  to  41g.  Croton  oil  mixed  with  6 
times  its  weight  of  nut  or  rape  oil  is  usually 
sold  for  it. 

Oil  of  CUngelly.  Syn,  Oil  of  sbsahum, 
Benite  oil,  Tbel  o.,  Tel  o.  ;  Oleum  sbsahi, 
L.  From  the  seeds  of  Seaamum  orientale 
( Willd.),  or  gingelly.  Pale ;  bland.  Used  in 
salads,  paints,  &c. ;  also  to  addlterate  oil  of 
almonds.    JProd.  46% 

Oil,  Gonrd.    See  Cucumbeb  Oil. 

Oil  of  Gronnd  Nuts.  From  the  nuts  of 
Arachis  hypogma.    Glutinous. 

Oil  of  Hemp.  8yn,  Oleum  cannabis,  L. 
From  the  seed  of  Cannabis  saliva  (Linn.),  or 
common  hemp.  Mawkish.  Sometimes  used 
for  frying,  but  chiefly  for  punts,  soaps,  &c. 
Freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol;  docs  not 
thicken  until  cooled  to  6°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -9276. 
Prod.  188  to  24?. 

Oil  of  jfatro'pha.  Syn,  Oil  op  wild  castob 
SEEDS;  Olbum  JATBOPHJB,  L.  From  the 
Beeda  of  Jatropha  pttrgans.  Somewhat  resem- 
bles CBOTON  OIL.  Used  for  lamps  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Oil,  Kun'dali.  Syn.  Tallicoonah  o.  ;  Oleum 
TOULOUCOUNJE,  L.  From  the  fruit  of  Carapa 
Touloucouna.  Rancid,  nauseous,  vermifuge, 
rubefacient,  emetic,  and  purgative.  Chiefly 
used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Lard.  Syn,  Tallow  o.,  Cbude  oleik, 
C.  oleic  acid  ;  Oleum  adipis,  L.  By  sepa- 
rating the  olein  of  lard  from  the  stearin  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol.  Only  applicable 
whore  spirit  is  cheap.  The  product  is,  how- 
ever, excellent.  The  crude  oleic  acid,  or  lard 
oil  of  commerce,  is  chiefly  obtained  as  a  secon- 
dary product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin. 
It  is  purified  by  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  subsequently  by  steaming  it,  or  washing  it 
with  hot  water.  Bums  well  in  lamps,  if  the 
wick -tube  is  kept  cool.     Sp.  gr.  '9003. 

Oil,  Unseed.  Syn.  Oleum  liki  (B.  P.,  Ph. 
L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  1.  (Cold-dbawn  linseed  oil  ; 
Oleum  lini  sine  igne.)  From  the  seed  of 
Linum  usitatisaimum  (Linn.),  or  common  flax, 
bruised  or  crushed,  and  then  ground  and  ex- 
pressed without  heat.  Pale,  insipid,  viscous  ; 
does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  next.  Prod.  I7g 
to20J. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  employing  a  steam  heat 
of  about  200^  Fahr.  Amlxjr  coloured;  less 
viscous  than  the  last ;  congeals  at  2° ;  soluble 
in  5  parts  of  boiling  and  40  parts  of  cold 
alcohol.  Both  are  drying  and  cathartic. — Dose. 
1  to  2  oz. ;  in  piles,  &c.  Chiefly  used  in  paints, 
varnishes,  &c.  Sp.  gr.  -9347.  Prod.  22g  to 
27g. 

3.  (BoiLBD  LIN8BED  OIL.)  See  OiLfi  (Dry- 
ing). 

on  of  Kace  (Expiwsed).  See  Oil  op  Nut- 
xsa  (Exproued). 

OQ  of  Kvstud.  Syn.  OlbumI  binapis,  L. 
1.  (OXL  or  VHITS  mrgTABD.)     From  Sinapis 


alba,  or  white  mustard,  but  chiefly  from  Sinapis 
arvensis,  S.  ehinensiSf  S.  dichotoma,  S.  ylauca, 
S.  ramosa,  and  S.  tori.  Sweet.  Used  for  the 
table.    Sp.  gr.  -9142  (-2160— Ure).      Prod, 


2.  (Oil  op  black  mustard  ;  Oleum  sina- 
pis VIGBI,  L.)  From  the  'hulls'  of  black- 
mustard  seed.  Viscid,  stimulant.  Used  in 
rheumatism.  Sp.  gr.  -9168  to  *9170.  See 
Oils  rVoUtile). 

3.  (Oil  op  whitb  mustabd;  Olbum  ba- 
PHANi,  L.)  From  the  seed  of  Raphanus  Ua- 
phanistrum  (Linn.),  or  jointed  charlock  or  wild 
mustard.     Prod.  30{. 

Oil,  lfeat'8-Foot.  Syn.  Nebtb  oil,  Tbot- 
TEB  o.;  Oleum  bubulum,  O.  nbevinum, 
AxuKOiA  PEDUM  TAUBi,  L.  iVom  neaf  8-fee 
and  tripe,  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  skim- 
ming off  the  oil.  Does  not  thicken  by  age. 
Used  to  soften  leather,  to  clean  fire-arms,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Oil,  Nnt.  Syn.  Hazel-nut  o.  ;  Oleum 
Nucis,  O.  COBTLi,  L.  From  the  kernels  of 
Corylus  Avellana  (Linn.),  or  hazel-nut  tree. 
Pale,  mild  tasted,  drying ;  superior  to  linseed 
oil  for  paints  and  varnishes.  It  is  commonly 
sold  for  oil  of  almonds  and  oil  of  ben,  and  is 
extensively  employed  to  adulterate  both.  Wal- 
nut oil  is  also  frequently  sold  for  nut  oil.  Sp. 
gr. -9260.    iVo(f.  60g  (Ure). 

Oil    of  Nnt'meg    ^pressed).    Syn.    £z- 

PBE8SED  OIL  OP  MAOE,  BUTTEB  OP  M.;  OlEUM 
MYBIBTIOJE  (CONCEBTUM)  (Ph.  L.),  MyBIS- 
TIC^  ADBPS  (Ph.  E.),  M.  BUTTBUM,  O.  my- 
BIBTIC£  EXPBB8SUM  (B.  P.),  O.  MOSCHATJE,  O. 

NUCiSTiE,  L.  "  The  concrete  oil  expressed  from 
the  seed  of  Myrisiica  officinaUs,**  Linn.  (Ph. 
L.),  or  common  nutmeg.  The  nutmegs  are 
beaten  to  a  paste,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  and  then  pressed 
between  heated  iron  plates.  Orange  coloured, 
fragrant,  spicy ;  butyraceous,  or  solid.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  of  the 
nutmeg.  When  discoloured  and  hardened  by 
age,  it  is  called  '  Banda  soap'  (ol.  macis  in 
MASBis).  When  pure,  it  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  2  parts  of  ether.  It  has 
been  used  in  rheumatism  and  palsy,  but  is  now 
chiefly  employed  for  its  odour  and  aromatic 
qualities.  From  the  East  Indies.  Prod.  I7g 
to  208. 

Oil,  orive.  Syn.  Salad  oil.  Sweet  o.; 
Oliv^  oleum  (B.  p.),  Oleum  olivabum,  O. 
OLrv'^  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  The  ''oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  fruit"  of  "  OUa  europaa, 
Linn."  (Ph.  L.),  or  common  olive.  Five  dif- 
ferent methods  are  employed  to  obtain  the  oil 
from  the  fruit : — 

1.  (ViBGIN    OIL;  O.    O.  VIBOINEUM,  L.) ; 

HuiLE  YiEBQE,  Fr.)  From  olives,  carefully 
garbled,  either  spontaneously  or  only  by  slight 
pressure,  in  the  cold.  That  yielded  by  the 
pericarp  of  the  fruit  is  the  finest. 

2.  (Ordinary  <  pinb  oil.')  This  is  obtained 
by  either  presiing  the  olives,  previously  crufthiiiil 

and  mixed  witli  \m>W\&%  iT«X»t>  w  \k^  ^x^iiKSQ^^ 
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nt  n  gentle  licnt,  tlio  olives  from  which  the 
virsiu  oil  lias  been  obtuiiied.  The  above  pro- 
censea  furnish  the  finer  sHlnd  oils  of  connncrce. 
The  cake  which  is  left  is  called  *  grignon.' 

3.  (Second  quality.)  By  allowinj^  the 
bruisecl  fmit  to  fcnnent  before  presHinp  it. 
Yellow ;  darker  than  the  preceding ;  but  mild 
and  sweet  tasted.     Much  used  for  the  table. 

4.  (*  GoEGOX.')  By  feniienting  and  boiling 
the  pressed  cake  or  mare  in  water,  and  skim- 
uiing  off  the  oil.     Inferiiir. 

6.  (Oil  of  tiik  infernal  regions  ;  Oleum 
OMPHACINUm)  is  a  very  inferior  quality  of  oil, 
which  Ih  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoirs  into  which  the  waste  water 
which  lias  been  used  in  the  above  operations 
is  received,  and  allowed  to  settle.  'J'lie  last 
two  are  chiefly  used  for  lamps,  and  in  soap- 
making,  &c. 

Of  the  principal  varieties  of  olive  oil  known 
in  commerce,  and  distin^ished  by  the  ])lace 
of  their  production,  *  Pbotence  oil'  is  the 
most  esteemed ;  *  Flobencb  oil*  and  *  Lucca 
OIL*  are  also  of  very  fine  quality ;  *  Genoa 
OIL*  comes  next,  and  then  'Gallipoli  oil,' 
which  fonns  the  mass  of  what  is  used  in  Eng- 
land ;  *  Sicily  oil,'  which  has  a  slightly  re- 
sinous flavour,  is  very  inferior;  and  '  Spanish 
OIL*  is  the  worst  imported. 

Prop.,  6cc.  Olive  oil  is  a  nearly  inodorous, 
pale  greenish-yellow,  unctuous  fluid,  with  a 
purely  oleaginous  taste,  peculiarly  grateful  to 
the  palate  of  those  who  relish  oil.  It  does  not 
suffer  active  decomposition  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 600°  Fahr. ;  and  when  cooled  to  30^  it 
ctmgeals  into  a  grnnular  solid  mass.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  its  solubility  is 
increased  by  admixture  with  castor  oil.  It  is 
soluble  in  li  part  of  other.  When  pure,  it 
has  little  tendency  to  become  rancid.  Sp.  gr. 
•9170  to  -0173 ;  .9192,  at  53^  (Snussure) ; 
•9176,  at  59°  (Heidenreich) ;  and  •giOB,  at  77' 
Fahr.  (Saussure).  Prod.  328,  of  which  21{{  is 
furnished  by  the  jiericarp,  and  the  remainder, 
which  is  inferior,  by  the  seed  and  woody  matter 
of  the  fruit. 

Pur.  Olive  oil,  with  the  excejition  of  that 
of  almonds,  being  the  most  costly  of  the  ordi- 
nary fixed  oils  of  commerce,  is,  consequently, 
the  one  most  subject  to  adulteration.  Nut, 
poppy,  rape,  and  lard  oil,  are  those  most 
commonly  use<l  for  this  purpose.  Refined 
tallow  olein,  including  that  obtained  from  the 
'knackers'  yards*  of  Paris,  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  the  same  wav.  The  additi<jn  of 
any  other  oil  to  olive  oil  renders  it  far  less 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and,  !by  increasing  its 
tendency  to  rancidity,  much  more  likely  to 
offend  and  derange  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
those  who  consume  it.  Parties  who  indulge 
themselves  in  the  nse  of  this  luxury  wonld, 
therefore,  do  well  to  ascertain  that  what  they 
purchase  is  pure.  When  pure,  and  also  fresh, 
olive  oil  is  most  wholesome  as  an  article  of 
food  or  as  a  condiment. 

The  detection  of  the  Bophistication  of  salad 


oil  is  a  matter  of  no  great  diflftcnlty.  The 
palate  of  the  connoisscor  will  readily  percttve 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  quality  of  his 
favourite  condiment.  Other  metbods,  bowerer, 
of  a  more  accurate  and  certain  descriptioa,  tod 
of  more  general  application,  ore  adopted. 
Amongst  these,  in  addition  to  those  inentioned 
above,  are  the  following  : — 

a.  When  pure  olive  oil  is  shaken  in  a  phial, 
only  half  filled,  the  *bead'  or  bubbles  rapidly 
disappear ;  but  if  the  sample  bas  been  mixed 
with  poppy  or  other  oil,  the  bubbles  coDtinne 
longer  before  they  burst. 

b.  Olive  oil  congeals  at  36^  Fahr.,  and  is 
completely  solidified  when  a  small  bottle  con- 
tain ing  it  is  surrounded  by  ice,  or  a  freeung 
mixture  ;  but  when  mixed  with  poppy  oil,  it 
n>maiiis  partly  liquid,  even  wlicn  the  latter 
forms  only  l-4th  of  the  mass  ;  if  more  than 
l-3rd  of  poppy  oil  is  present,  it  does  not  so- 
lidify at  all,  unless  cooled  much  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water. 

c.  (Ph.  E.)  When  olive  oil  is  "carefully 
mixed  with  -^^th  part  of  its  volume  of  a  sola- 
tion  of  4  07..  of  mercury  in  8  fl.  oz.  6  drs.  ol 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I'SOO),  it  becomes  in  3  or 
4  hours  like  a  firm  fat,  without  any  separation 
of  liquid  oil." 

(/.  ^r.  Pontot  recommends  the  mercurial 
solution  to  be  made  by  dissolving  6  parts  of 
mercury  in  7^  parts  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*35),  without  heat ;  of  this  solution  he  addi 
1  part  to  every  48  parts  of  the  oil,  and  well 
shakes  the  mixture  every  30  minutes,  until  it 
begins  to  solidify.  This  it  does  after  about  7 
hours  in  summer  and  4  or  5  hours  in  winter, 
and  when  the  oil  is  pure  it  will  have  formed, 
in  24  hours,  a  mass  so  hard  that  some  little 
force  must  be  employcKl  to  thrust  a  g^lass  rod 
into  it.  The  other  edible  oils  do  not  fumi«h 
a  hard  mass  with  nitrate  of  mercury.  The 
solidity  of  the  mass  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  quantitj'  of  foreign  oil  present.  When 
the  sophistication  is  equal  to  l-8tb  of  the 
whole,  a  distinct  liquid  layer  separates  ;  when 
the  mixture  contains  ^  its  volume  of  an  in- 
ferior oil,  one  half  only  of  the  mixture  be- 
comes solid,  and  the  other  half  eontinuei 
rKjuid.  A  t<?mpcrature  of  about  90*  Fahr.  is 
the  best  to  cause  the  oil  and  coagnlam  to 
se])arato  then  perfectly  from  each  other. 
When  th(>  oil  has  been  adulterated  with 
animal  oil,  the  mixture  solidifies  in  about  five 
hours  ;  but  in  this  case  the  coagulum  consitti 
of  the  animal  oil,  whilst  the  olive  oil  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  may  be  deciinted  for  further 
examination.  This  coagulum,  on  being  heated, 
exhales  the  well-known  odour  of  rancid  fat  or 
melted  tallow. 

Uses,  cj-c.  The  dietetical  uses  of  olive  oil 
are  well  known.  In  Spain  and  Italy  it  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
It  is  highly  nutritious,  but  is  digested  with 
difficulty  by  some  persons,  and  hence  should 
be  avoided  by  the  dyspeptic.  Liko  almond 
^Qil,  it  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  Inzative 
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and  yermif  age,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
mildest  known.  In  pharmacy  it  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  cerates,  lini- 
ments, ointments,  and  plasters. — Dose,  For 
an  adolt,  i  to  1  wine-glassfal  as  a  mild 
aperient ;  for  an  infant,  }  to  1  teaspoonfol, 
mixed  up  with  an  eqnal  quantity  of  honey, 
syrup  of  roses,  or  syrup  of  violets.  The  white 
fibroas  sediment  which  forms  in  the  recently 
expressed  oil  is  the  '  amubca  '  of  Plioy,  and 
was  formerly  highly  esteemed  in  medicine. 

Oil,  Olive,  Droppings.  Stfn,  Swbbt-oil  d. 
The '  foots*  or  *  deposits,*  and  the  •  drippiogs  * 
of  the  casks,  cisterns,  and  utensils.  Used  for 
machinery,  making  soap,  &c. 

Oil,  Olive  (Oxygenated).  /Sy».  OLBUMOLivf 
OXYGBNATUM  (Ph.  Batav),  L.  Olive  oil,  16 
oz.,  is  placed  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice 
or  very  cold  water,  and  chlorine  is  slowly 
transmitted  through  it  for  several  days,  or  until 
it  becomes  thick  and  viscid,  after  which  it  is 
well  washed  with  warm  water. 

Oil,  Palm.  Syn,  Palm  bittteb  ;  Oleum 
PALM£,  L.  From  the  fruit  of  Elais  Chtineensis, 
and  S,  tnelancBOcca,  the  Guinea  oil  palms. 
Orange  or  red  coloured ;  batyraceous  or  solid  ; 
smells  of  violets ;  uochanged  by  alkalies ; 
bleached  by  sunlight,  age,  exposure,  chlorine, 
chromic  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol;  melts  at  117i° 
Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  '968.  Demulcent.  Used  to 
colour  and  scent  ointments  pommades,  &c, ; 
but  chiefly  to  make  soap  and  candles.  From 
Africa. 

Oil,  Pi"ney.  Sjfti.  Pinet  tallow,  P.  dam- 
MAB,  P.  BE8IN.  From  Vateria  Indica  (Linn,), 
or  psenoe  tree.  Resinous  flavoured,  fragrant; 
mode  into  candles.    Sp.  gr.  *926. 

Oil,  Pop'py.  Si/n.  Olbum  fafatebis,  L.  ; 
Oliete,  Hitile  blakche,  Fr.  From  the  seeds 
of  Fapaver  somniferum  (Linn.),  or  white  poppy. 
Sweet ;  pale  ;  dries  and  keeps  well.  Used  for 
salads,  paints,  and  soaps  ;  also  (extensively)  to 
adulterate  almond  oil,  for  the  inferior  qualities 
of  which  it  is  frequently  sold.  It  docs  not 
freeze  until  cooled  to  0"  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -9243 
to  -9245.    Frod,  48}  to  54}. 

Oil,  Bape.  Syn,  Colza  oil,  Bbown  o.  ; 
Oleum  baf£,  L.  From  the  seed  of  Brassica 
Napus  (Linn. ;  cole  or  rape),  and  from  Brassica 
campestris  (Linn. ;  wild  navew  or  rape).  Glu- 
tinous ;  buttery  at  25°  Fahr.  Dries  slowly ; 
makes  soft  soaps  and  good  ointments,  but 
bad  plasters  ;  smokes  much  in  burning,  unless 
well  reflned.  Sp.  gr.  '9135  to  -9136.  Prod,  32}. 

Oil,  Refined  or  fale  bafe  (Oleum  bafje 
BEFIKUM,  Ol.  b.  album)  is  prepared  from 
crude  rape  oil,  by  agitating  it  with  about  2J  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and,  after  10  or  12 
days'  repose,  decanting  the  clear  oil,  and  Al- 
tering it  through  Canton  flannel  or  felt.  The 
qnaUty  ie  improved  by  washing  it  with  hot 
water  or  Bteun^  before  filtration.     Used  for 

limpff  Uacking,  and  machinery ;  also  exten-       (HI   of   Wax,     Syn,     Butteb    of    wax 
•hra^  emplc^ed  to  adulterate  both  almond  and  Oleum  obba,  L.    From  bees'  wax,  by  quick 
oliTe  oiL    It  fomui  the  common  'bwsbt  oil'  |  distillation  in  a  dofleyeanel,  ^iiVjTVAfixjraA.  ^^^^ 


of  the  oilmen  and  druggists.  Sp.  gr.  '9136  to 
•9140. 

Oil,  Seal.  Syn,  Oleum  fhooje,  L.  From 
the  hood  seal,  and  harp  seal,  and  other  species 
of  Fhocid<B,  Pale  seal  oil  is  that  which 
drains  from  the  blubber  before  putrefaction 
commences,  and  forms  about  60}  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  oil  obtained.  It  is  very  clear,  free 
ftx)m  smell,  and,  when  recently  prepared,  not 
unpleasant  in  its  taste.  Refined  seal  oil  is 
the  last,  washed  and  filtered.  Ranks  close 
after  sperm  oil.  Bbown  or  sabk  seal  oil  is 
that  which  subsequently  drains  from  the 
putrid  mass.  It  is  very  strong-scented  and 
nauseous,  and  smokes  in  burning.  Both  are 
used  for  lamps  and  dressing  leather.  A  full- 
grown  seal  yields  8  to  12  galls,  of  oil ;  a  small 
one,  4  to  5  galls. 

Oil  of  Ses'amom.  Syn,  Oil  of  GnrGELLY 
{above). 

Oil,  Shark-liver.  The  lightest  of  the  fixed 
oils.    Sp.gr. -865  to -867. 

Oil,  Skate.  Syn,  Oleum  baijb,  L.  From 
the  livers  of  Rata  baiis  (Linn.),  or  common 
skate,  as  cod-liver  oil ;  also  from  Saia  rhinO' 
battts,  or  white  skate,  and  Baia  elavata,  or 
thomback.  Often  sold  and  mixed  with  cod- 
liver  oil. 

Oil,  Spermace'ti.  Syn,  Sfebm  oil  ;  Oleum 
CETACEi,  L.  From  the  'head  matter*  of 
Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  spermaceti  whole  ; 
a  species  once  common  in  all  the  principal 
seas,  but  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Southern 
Ocean.  It  is  very  limpid,  smells  little,  and 
bums  well ;  and  has  long  been  reputed  the 
best  oil  for  lamps  and  machinery,  as  it  does  not 
thicken  by  age  or  friction.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  refined  seal  oil.  Sp.  gr. 
•876. 

Oil,  San'flower.  Syn,  Oleum  heliai^tbi, 
L.  From  the  seeds  of  Helianthus  annuus  and 
S.  perennis.  Clear,  pale  yellow,  tasteless ; 
thickens  at  60^  Fahr.  Used  for  salads  and 
lamps.    Sp.  gr.  -9261.    Prod,  15J. 

Oil,  Teel.    See  Gingelly  Oil  labove). 

Oil,  Tobac'co-seed.  Syn,  Oleum  tabaci  (ex- 
fbessum),  L.  From  the  seeds  of  Nieotiana 
Tabacum  (Linn.),  or  true  tobacco  plant.  Pale  ; 
dries  well ;  equal  to  nut  oil.  Its  production 
has  recently  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
success  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  Sp.  gr. 
•9232. 

Oil  of  Tonloucon'na.  See  Kundah  Oil 
(above). 

Oil,  Train.    See  Whale  Oil  (below). 

Oil,  Wal'nut.  Syn,  Oleum  juglaitdis,  0. 
NUCis  J.,  L.  From  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  of 
Juylans  regia  (Linn.),  or  common  walnut  tree. 
Soon  gets  rank  ;  dries  well.  Used  in  paints, 
and  occasionally  in  plasters.  When  'cold 
drawn '  and  washed,  it  is  sometimes  cutcn  with 
salad.  Sp.  gr.  '9260  to  '9262.  Prod,  48J  to 
52g. 
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recti tictit lull  alcii^  with  quicklime  it  yields  a  !  rhcnmatiBin,  gont,&c.  OlX  OV  THE  OXirBlBTU 
liqnitloil.  \  {Meloe  protearahauM — Linn.)  is  prepaTodini 

Oil,  Whale.  5711.  Tuainoil,  Wiiale-tuaix  similar  manner, 
o. ;  OLE  I'M  iiaiIkx.k,  O.  cfm,  L.  From  the  Oil  of  Cap'ticum.  %».  O1.BUM  CAFSICI,L 
1)1ii1j1k.t  of  the  BaUtnn  mysdrctua  (Liun.),  or  j  Prep.  (Dr.  TumbnlL)  From  powdered  ctpo- 
the  common  or  Greenland  whale,  by  heat.  1  cum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  4 ok.,  olive  oil,  1  pint; 
Coarse  ;  stinking?.  South ERy  whale  oil  is  ;  din^ested  together  for  6  honrs,  with  heftt>  ud 
tht;  hcBt.  Used  for  Limps  machinery,  &c.  Sp.  strained.  Stimulant ;  mbefacient  in  oolic^ 
f/j,  'U231.  Prod.  ])er  tish,  about  li  ton  cholera,  &e. 
for  each  foot  of  bone.  |      Oil  of  Cham'omile.    Syn,    Olxuic    a^thI' 

Oil  of  Wheat.  iSyit.  Oleuh  tritzci,  L.  midis,  Ol.  crajsxmeu,  L.  From  the  diiel 
From  bruised  Colne  wheat,  with  heat.  In  flowers  (rubbed  to  pieces),  1  part»  olive  wi, 
chilblains  ringworm,  and  several  other  skin  8  parts ;  digested  together,  with  heat,  for 
diD«>a>:cH.  ,  6   hours.    Stimulant,   emollient*    and  vend- 

Oil  of  Wine-stones.    St/n.  OitArE-STONE  oil  ; .  f ugc. 
Olkum  vitis  vimfeu^  lai'IDUM,  L.    From  j     Oil  of  Corocynth.    Sjf».   Oleuic  colocti- 
th(;  seedB  of  Kr:i]H-s,  separated  from  the  inarc. '  THIDIB,  L.     From  the  pulp,  as  oel  oy  chaxd* 
Pule    yellow,    bland,    emcillient.      Uwd    for  1  mile.     Diuretic.     In  dropsy,  uenralgia,  rhn- 
sahulH  ttud  Iani])s.     iSp.  gr.  *92U2.    Prod.  II}  ,  matism,  worms,  &c. 

Oil  of  Elder-flowers.  Syn.  White  oiXi  ov 
eldeb  ;  Oleum  bambuci  ALBrM,  O.  simr- 
ducts,'  unless  when  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  cinum  (P.  Cod.),  L.  Prep.  From  the  flovcA 
the  respective  fruits,  kernels,  nuts,  seeds,  &c.,  as  OIL  OF  chamomile.  Emollient  and  disros- 
dejjrived  of  their  husks,  ]K)ds,  shells,  and  every  sivc. 
other  ]Kjrtion  destitute  of  oil.  j     OilofElder-leaves.    /Stya.  Gbeek  oil,  Osxcr 

OILS  (Medicated),  iit/n.  Olea  cocta,  O.  i  oil  of  elder,  Oil  of  bwallows  ;  OLKni 
iXFL'rfA,  ().  MKDICATA,  L.  Tliesc  are  prepared  '  VIRIDE,  O.  BAMBUCI  VIRIDF,  L.  Pny.  1. 
by  infusion  or  decoction,  The  bruised  ingre-  Green  elder  leaves,  1  lb.;  olive  oil,  1  qoarC; 
dientd  arc  eitlier  simply  dip:ested  in  2  to  4  bf)il  gmtly  until  the  leaves  ore  crisp,  pre» 
times  their  weiirht  of  olive  oil  for  fome  days,  out  the  oil,  and  again  heat  it  till  it  tarai 
or  they  are  gently  boiled  in  it  until  they  be-  ■  green. 

conic  dry  and  crisp,  great  care  1)eing   taken  |      2.  As  bi^fore,  but  by  niaeerutiou,  at  a  hot 
that  the  heat  towards  the  (>nd  of  the  process  I  under  2 12~  Fahr.     More  odorous  than  the  last. 


to  IHJ. 

.« 


<i*  The  numbers  given  above,  under  '  pro- 


is  not  greater  lh:in  that  of  lK)iling  water.  As 
soon  as  the  process  is  complete,  the  oil  is  al- 
lowed to  drain  from  the  ingredients,  which 
are  tlien  (if  necessary)  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  press.  Tlie  product  is  commonly  nin 
through  flannel  or  a  hair  sieve  whilst  still 
Wiinn,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  rejiose  for  a 
wtHik  or  ten  days,  when  the  clear  portion  is 
decant(!d  from  the  dregs.  The  green  or  recent 
plants  are  usually  employed  for  this  purix)se, 
but,  in  many  cHses,  the  drie<l  plantB,  reduced 
tojMjwder,  and  digested  for  6  or  8  hours  in  the 
oil,  at  the  heat  of  hot  water,  with  frequent 


3.  Elder  leaves,  I  cwt. ;  linseed  oil,  3  cwi.; 
as  No.  1. 

Obs.  The  last  fonn  is  the  one  usually  eiO' 
]>loyed  on  the  large  scale.  It  is  gcncnQy 
colourrd  with  verdigris,  i  lb.  to  the  cwt.,  jort 
before  putting  it  into  tlio  casks,  and  whilst  ftSI 
warm  ;  ns,  without  great  skill  and  a  very  larpe 
quantity  of  leaved,  the  deep-green  colonr  fo 
much  admired  by  the  ignorant  cannot  be 
given  to  it.  The  oil  is  got  from  the  leavei 
by  allowing  them  to  drain  in  the  pan  or 
boiler  (with  a  cock  at  the  lx)ttom),  kept  irell 
heated.     Kniollieut ;    in  great  repute  amoofT 


agitiition,  yield  a  much  more  valuable  pro<Iuct.  !  the  vulgar  as  a  liniment,  in  a  variety  of  affeo- 
They  are  ueiu-ly  all  employed  as  external  appli-    tions. 


cations  only. 

•#•  Tlie  following  arc  the  most  important 
preparations  of  this  class : — 

Oil  of  Adder's  Tongue.  aS^iu  Olkum  opiiio- 
OI/OH9I,  L.  From  the  herb,  as  oil  of  bella- 
donna.    A  i>opular  vulnerary. 

Oil  of  Bellodon'na.  Si/n.  Olelm  bella- 
donna (P.  Cod.),  L.  Prep.  From  the  frcrh  , 
leaves,  bruised,  1  i)art  j  olive  oil,  4  parts  ;  di- 
gesU.'d  together  at  a  gentle  heat  until  tlui  mois- 
ture is  cva])orated ;  the  oil  is  then  strained  off, 
with  pressure,  and  filtered. 

Oil  of  Cantlia'rides.    Syn.  Oleum  cantha- 

BIDIri,0.  CANTilARIDIBUH,  St.  Prep.  (P.  Cod. 
1H:J9.)  From  Spanish  llics  (]M)wdercd),  I  part; 
olive  oil,  8  })arts;  as  OIL  OF  BEiiLADONNA.  Sti- 
mulant and  ru1)cfacient.  Used  as  a  dreeing 
to  iudoleut  sores,  blisters,  &c. ;  and  in  dropsy, 


Oil  of  Fen'ngreek.  Syn.  Olettm  FfEKT- 
GR.ECi,  L.     Prep.  (P.  Cod.)     From  the  seed^ 

as    OIL    OF   CANTnAUIDES    Or     of    CllAKOMCLEi 

Minollient  and  resolvent. 

Oil  of  Foz'glove.  Si/h.  Oleum  dioixaih. 
Ij.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  fresh  \ean% 
as  OIL  OF  BELLADONNA.     Uifed  as  an  applid- 


tion  to  chronic  ulcers  and  iudurntious,  poinfol 
swellings,  «S:c.  As  usually  met  with,  it  ii 
nearly  inert. 

Oil  of  Garden  Night'shado.  Syn,  Oliti 
SOLANI,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  IcaT* 
as  OIL  OF  BELLADONNA.  Anodyno  and  diicw- 
sive. 

Oil  [of  Oar'lic  Syn.  Oleuk  axlh  lsimwuh, 
h.  From  giirlic,  as  oil  of  belladokka.  CM 
as  a  liniment  in  deafness,  diarrhoea,  infiiiitile 
convulsions,  palsy,  rheumatism,  &c* 
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Oil,  Green.  Syn.  Oxsum  tibidi,L.  From 
bay  leaves,  origanum,  rue,  sea  wormwood,  and 
elder  leaves, of  each,  2|  oz.;  olive  oil,  1  quart; 
as  OIL  OF  SLDEB.  Detergent,  stimulant,  and 
resolvent.  Green  oil  of  elder  is  now  usually 
sold  for  it. 

Oil  of  Hemlock.  Sj/n,  Oleum  conii,  L. 
I^rep.  (P.  Cod.)  As  oil  of  belladoiwa. 
Anodyne  and  emollient ;  in  painful  ulcers, 
glandular  tumours,  &c. 

Oil  of  Hen'bane.  Syn,  Oleum  hyoscyami, 
L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  As  oil  of  belladonna. 
Used  as  the  last,  in  various  painful  lucal  affec- 
tions. 

Oil  of  Ju^niper  (by  Infosion).  Si/n,  Oleum 
junipebi  inpusum,  L.  From  the  crushed 
berries,  as  oil  of  belladonna.  Diuretic  and 
vulnerary ;  in  frictions,  &c. 

Oil  of  Lilies.  Si^n,  Oleum  liliobum,  L. 
From  white  lilies,  1  lb. ;  olive  oil,  3  lbs. ;  as  OIL 
of  belladonna.  Emollient;  used  to  soften 
and  ripen  tumours,  indurations,  &c. 

Oil  of  Mel'ilot.  Shfn.  Oleum  meliloti,  L. 
As  the  last,  avoiding  much  heat.  Emollient 
and  resolvent. 

Oil  of  Mu'cilages.    S^n,    Oleum  mucila- 

GINUM,    O.    CUM    MUCILAOINIBUB,    L.      Prep, 

1.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Marshmallow  root,  i  lb. ; 
linseed  and  fenugreek  seed,  of  each,  bruised, 
3  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  1  hour,  add  of 
olive  oil,  2  quarts,  and  boil  until  the  water  is 
consumed. 

2.  Fenugreek  seeds,  8  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  1 
quart ;  infuse  a  week,  and  strain.  Once  a 
highly  popular  emollient  application  in  various 
local  affections. 

Oil  of  Ma'dax.  Syn,  Oleum  mudabis,  L. 
From  mudar  bark  (in  coarse  powder),  1  dr. ; 
warm  olive  oil,  i  pint ;  digest  2-1  hours  aud 
strain.  Used  as  an  application  to  cutaneous 
ulcers,  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  &c.,  and 
us  a  friction  in  worms. 

OH  of  0"pium.  %n.  Anodyne  oil.  Opiated 
o. ;  Oleum  opiatum,  L.  Frep,  From  opium 
(in  powder),  1  dr. ;  olive  oil,  2i  fl.  oz. ;  digest 
at  a  gentle  heat,  with  frequent  agitation,  for 
5  or  6  hours.  The  powder  should  be  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  before 
adding  the  remainder.  As  a  local  anodyne. 
The  above  is  the  only  reliable  formula  for  this 
preparation.  Others  are  extant,  but  whilst 
the  products  of  several  are  much  stronger, 
those  from  others  have  only  l-5th  or  l-6th  the 
strength. 

Oil  of  Pel'litory.  Si/n.  Oleum  pteethbi, 
L.  From  bruised  pellitory  root,  as  oil  of 
belladonna.     Used  as  the  last. 

Oil  of  Black  Fep'per  (by  Infusion).  S^n. 
Oleum  pipeeis  infusum,  L.  From  black 
pepper,  in  coarse  powder,  as  oil  of  capsicum. 
Stimolfuit  and  rubefacient;  in  frictions. 

Oil  of  Poison  Oak.  Stfn.  Oleum  bhois 
TOXIOODBMDBI,  L.  From  the  leaves,  as  oil 
OF  BKLLADOirirA.  Externally ;  in  paralysis, 
Ac 

OH  of  BhalMurli.     ^.  Olbuk  bhxi,  L. 


From  rhubarb  (in  powder),  1  part ;  oil  of  al- 
monds, 8  parts ;  digested  together  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  4  hours,  and  strained,  with  expression. 
As  an  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  as  a 
friction  over  the  abdomen  in  diarrhoea,  English 
cholera,  &c.,  or  as  a  laxative  when  the  stomach 
will  not  bear  medicine. 

Oil  of  Bo'^ses.  J^n,  Oleum  bosjb,  0.  bosa- 
OEUM,  O.  B.  infusum,  O.  bosatum,  L.  Frep, 
From  the  fresh  petals,  pulled  to  pieces,  crushed, 
and  digested  for  2  or  3  days  in  the  sun,  or  a 
warm  situation,  in  4  times  their  weight  of 
olive  oil,  and  then  pressed  ;  the  process  being 
repeated  with  fresh  roses.  Ph.  £.  1744  and 
P.  Cod.  are  nearly  similar.  Almond,  ben,  or 
OLIVE  oil,  coloured  with  alkanet,  and  scented 
with  attar  of  roses,  is  now  almost  universally 
sold  for  it.     Used  for  the  hair. 

Oil  of  Bue.  Syn,  Oleum  butjb  (infusum), 
L.  Prep,  (P.Cod.)  From  fresh  rue,  bruised, 
as  OIL  OF  chamomile.  Reputed  antispasmodic, 
emmenagogue,  stimulant^  and  vermifuge.  In 
frictions. 

Oil  of  St.  John's  Wort.  Si^n,  Oleum  hy- 
pbbici  (Ph.  L.  1746),  O.  H.  simplsx,  Bal- 
SAMUM  H.,  L.  From  the  flowers,  1  part; 
olive  oU,  6  parts ;  digested  together  nntil  the 
oil  is  well  coloured.  Antispasmodic,  stimulant, 
and  resolvent.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
bape  OIL  and  gbeen  eldeb  oil  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

Oil  of  Scam'mony.  St^n,  Oleum  scam* 
MONii,  O.  PUBGAN8,  L.  Prep,  (VanMons.) 
From  scammony  (in  powder),  1  dr. ;  hot  oil  of 
almonds,  3  fl.  oz. ;  triturate  together  until  cold, 
and  the  next  day  decant  the  dear  portion. 
Dose,  ^  to  1  table-spoonful. 

Oil  of  Stramo^'niom.  5yn.  Oleum  stba- 
MONii,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  leaves 
of  thorn  apple  or  stramonium,  as  oil  of  bel- 
ladonna. Anodyne  and  discussivo ;  as  an 
aoplication  to  painful  tumours,  joints,  &c. 

Oil  of  Tobac  CO  (by  Infttsion).  8i/n,  Oleum 
TABACi,  O.  T.  INFUSUM,  L.  From  fresh  to- 
bacco leaves  (bruised),  like  OIL  of  chamo- 
mile. As  an  application  in  ringworm,  irri- 
table ulcers,  pediculi,  &c, ;  and  as  a  friction  in 
itch,  neuralgia,  painful  indurations,  &c.  It 
must  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  as  it  is 
poisonous. 

OilofTooth'wort.  Si^n.  Oleum  squamabia, 
L.  From  the  herb  of  Lathraa  squamaria 
(Linn),  as  OIL  OF  St.  John's  woet.  Astrin- 
gent and  vulnerary.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  preparation  sometimes 
called  *oiL  of  toothwoet*  (oleum  plum- 
baoinis  EvROVJEMJf  and  which  has  been  occa- 
sionally used  in  itch,  as  the  latter  is  acrid  and 
apt  to  cause  much  irritation. 

Oil  of  Worm'wood.  Syn,  Oleum  absinthii, 
L.  From  the  fresh  herb,  as  oil  of  lilies. 
The  P.  Cod.  and  Ph.  Wnrtem.  order  only  1 
part  of  the  herb  to  8  parts  of  oil.  Applied  to 
the  abdomen  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  heart- 
bum,  worms,  &c«  It  b  seldom  used  in  this 
country. 
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OILS  (Mineral).  S^n.  Hydbocabbon  oils. 
An  imiMrtant  cIusa  of  liquids,  L'oiisistiii};  f:oIcly 
of  carbon  and  h ydrojren — the  cleuionts  of  ordi- 
nary coal-gun,  ami  oblainetl,  by  tho  didtillution 
of  coal,  ligniU%  petroleum,  and  other  bitumi- 
nous 8ubstanooi<.  For  the  ])urpo3es  of  illumi- 
nation, many  of  these  oils  nro  in  most  'reapects 
superior  to  the  fixed  or  fut  oils  containini^ 
oxygen.  They  crive  a  whiter  and  more  bril- 
liant light,  and  are  produced  at  a  much  lower 
cost.  The  lamps  in  whi<?h  they  are  burnt^ 
when  properly  constructed,  are  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  onler  than  those  adupti'd  for  the 
combu«itiou  of  fut  oils,  nnd  require  less  atten- 
tion when  in  use.  ITie  exjwriments  of  Dr. 
Frankland  on  tlie  relative  value  of  the  onli- 
nary  illuminating  agents,*  jirove  that  the 
mineral  oils  are  elieai)er  than  all  other  i>ortablc 
illuminating  agents  in  common  u%s  and  that 
they  give,  whili?  burning,  the  largest  anjouiit 
of  light  witii  the  least  dcvelo])ment  of  heat, 
and  the  smallest  production  of  carbonic  acid. 
With  the  oils  udapte<l  for  burning  in  Limps 
otlier  oils  are  produced.  Some  are  vt-ry  vola- 
tile and  higiily  inflammable,  and  the  safety  of 
tho  burning  oils  dejK'nds  on  their  jiroper  ex- 
traction. These  volatile  liquids,  when  iso- 
lated, are  used  in  the  arts  as  substitutes  for 
spirits  of  turpentine,  as  sulvcuts  for  variou-* 
suljstances,  and  to  in<>reu«e  the  illuminating 
l)ower  of  coal-gas.  Others  are  of  a  greasy 
nature,  and  are  too  heavy  to  be  conveniently 
used  in  lumps.  These,  however,  are  well 
adapted  for  lu'uricating  fme  machinery,  nnd 
are  extensively  employed  instead  of  si»erm  oil 
bv  the  cotton  numufacturers  of  Lancashire. 
The  distillation  of  coal,  lignite,  and  petroleum, 
has  of  lat<;  become  a  very  extensive  and  highly 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  although 
great  lo!«s  of  life  and  pro])erty  has  resulted 
from  accidents  with  unjmrified  and  explosive 
mineral  oils,  the  demand  for  the  pnKincts  is 
daily  increasing.  When  the  more  volatile  I 
ingredients  arc  separated  from  the  burning  | 
oils,  the  latter  arc  perfectly  safe.  (Sec  l^esfgf 
leiow,) 

HUt,  For  many  years  the  manufacture  of 
burning  oils  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous 
schists  has  been  extensively  carried  out  on 
the  Continent,  but  the  discovery  whicrli  formed 
tho  foundation  of  the  UKKlern  manufacture 
was  made  only  fourteen  years  ai:o  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  James  Young.  This  ^-entle- 
maii  took  the  base  of  a  spring  of  j)etroleinn 
in  1847,  and  after  numerous  experiments  euc- 
cecdetl  in  obtaining  two  useful  oils  from  the 
crude  liquid ;  tlie  one  being  adapted  for  lu- 
bricating machinery,  and  the  other  for  burning 
in  lamps.  Tlie  almost  total  cessation  of  the 
flow  of  petroleum  terminated  the  business 
after  two  years*  working,  and  led  Mr.  Young 
to  institute  a  scries  of  experiments,  to  try  if 
))etroleum  could  be  produced  artificially  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  These 
experiments  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an 
1  ^c  article  Illumination. 


oil  which   Mr.  Y'onng  named   'l\iniffin  oil,' 
as  it  had  many  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the    solid    Ixxly   parafiin,   discovered    twenty 
years  before  by  ileichenbach   in   beech-wood 
tar.     Young's  patent  (dated    Oct.    7,   1830) 
involved  the  slower  distillation  of  coals,  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and    this  novelty  ia 
practice  was  followed  by  the  novel  result  of  b 
copious    pn)duction   of   liquid    hydrocartxnu. 
The  gas  or  cannel  coals  were  found  to  yield 
the  liquids  in  largest  quantities,  that  varietT 
known  as    Boghead    coal    or    Torlmne    ffiU 
mineral     being     specially     adapted    for    the 
pateutetl  process.    (See  PAEAypnf  OlL^  beUm.) 
Soon  afler  Young's  discovery   native    petro- 
leum was  bn)ught  from  Knngoon,  and  puri- 
fied by  distilhition,  so  as  to   produce  oils  very 
similar  to  tho  coal  products.     During  the  last 
few  years  rich  sources  of  p(>troleuui  have  boea 
discov(;red  in  Canada  and  the  North  AmeridB 
States,  and  at  the  present  vast  quautities  of  the 
native  liquid  are  imported  into  this  coontn 
from  those  sources.      An  Act  of  Parliamea't 
was  passed  in  1862,  to  prevent  the  stongr, 
without  a  licence,  of  more  than  40  gallons  of 
I)etroleum,  or  any  product  thereof   that  gives 
oir  inllannuabU?    vapours    under    100"   Fabr. 
This  Act  bas  not  had  the  effect  intended,  and 
it  is  nt)torious  tliat  petroleum  and  its  prodnds 
are  recklessly  stored  in  large  quantities  where 
their  aecident;jl  ignition  would  produce  terri- 
ble eil'ects.     It  is  estimated   that   20,000,000 
gallons  of  petn^leum,  most  of  it  in  the  crca 
and     therefore     dangerous     condition,    were 
brought  to  this  country  in  1803. 

2V.y/*,  Precautions.  As  there  is  little  demand 
as  yet  for  the  more  volatile  and  dangerous  coo- 
stitULuts  of  petroleum,  unprincipljed  dealers 
frequently  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  oil* 
t'old  for  burning.  In  consequence  of  thi* 
criminal  reeklcssness  many  frightful  accideati 
have  taken  place,  To  ascertain  the  character 
for  safety  possessed  by  any  oil  i«,  therefore,  a 
very  important  mattir.  'The  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  the  •  Lancet'  took  as  the  limit  of 
safety  an  oil  that  gave  oft"  inflammablo  vapwr 
when  heated  to  130^  Fahr.,  and  this  has  beta 
g(?nerally  accept^nl  by  dealers.  I  f  an  oil  gives 
off  inllanimable  vapours  before  Win^  heated ap 
to  lycr,  it  is  consiilored  unsafe  for  domestic  use. 

1.  The  plan  for  testing  this,  ri^commendfd 
in  the  *Lanci-t,'  is  to  heat  a  portion  of  die 
suspected  oil  in  a  gallipot  placed  in  hoillaj 
water,  ascertaining  by  a  thermometer  sos- 
pended  in  the  oil  the  temperature  at  which  it 
will  take  lire  on  the  surface  when  a  lighted 
wax  vesta  is  applied  to  it.  This  is  a  troabk- 
some  and  dangerous  process,  and  has  little 
practical  viduu. 

2.  A  rough  and  ready  method  of  testiap 
the  inflammability  of  a  sample  is  to  pour  a 
little  out  on  a  dry  flat  board,  and  trv  wbcilier 
it  can  be  ignited  readily  by  a  lighted  paper. 
If  it  catches  fire  like  tnrjHintine  or  braxtdyi 
the  oil  is  dangerous. 
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8.  The  following  plan,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tegetmeier»  requires  no  scientific  knowledge, 
and  no  apparatus  but  wbat  is  to  be  found  in 
every  house,  while  it  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes : — 

Take  an  earthenware  dish,  holding  about 
half  a  pint  (a  breakfast  cup  will  do),  fill  the 
cup  full  from  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  pour 
this  into  an  earthenware  quart  jug,  then  fill 
the  same  cup  again  with  boiling  water  from 
the  kettle,  and  pour  it  also  into  the  qtiart  jug, 
then  fill  the  cup  with  cold  water,  put  it  into 
the  jug,  shake  the  jug  to  mix  the  hot  and  cold 
water,  then  pour  the  tepid  water  from  the 
jug  into  the  cup  till  the  cup  is  half  full,  then 
pour  about  a  table-spoonful  of  the  oil  to  be 
tested  on  the  tepid  water  in  the  cup,  take  the 
oil-can  with  the  oil  out  of  the  room,  then 
touch  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  the  cup  with  a 
lighted  splinter  of  wood,  or  a  match  without 
sulphur.  If  the  match  causes  a  fiash  of  flame 
to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  oil,  the  oil  is 
below  the  standard  of  safety,  and  should  not 
be  used ;  if  no  flame  appears,  the  oil  is  up  to 
the  standard.  We  may  mention  that  in  this 
trial  no  time  should  be  lost  after  pouring  the 
boiling  water  from  the  kettle,  as  the  water 
may  get  too  cold,  but  the  whole  may  be  gone 
through  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  saucer  at  hand,  and  if  the  oil 
should  be  a  bad  oil,  and  ignite  with  the  match, 
place  the  saucer  on  the  mouth  of  the  cup,  and 
the  flame  is  exting^uiahed.  This  trial  should  be 
done  by  dayli^t,  and  at  a  distance  from  a  fire, 
and  the  directions  must  be  followed  exactly  in 
the  order  as  given  above. 

4.  Provided  that  the  oils  to  be  examined 
have  been  produced  by  careful  fractional  dis- 
tillation, their  relative  volatility,  as  indicated 
-by  their  specific  gravity,  shows  to  a  great 
extent  the  facility  with  which  they  ignite.  The 
lightest  oils  aro  more  volatile  and  more  easily 
inflamed  than  those  which  are  heavier.  Oils 
much  under  *800  inflame  directly  a  lighted 
match  is  thrown  into  them,  whereas  oUs  at 
about  '815  to  *8^  (if  unmixed  products)  can- 
not be  set  on  flre  in  this  manner.  The  specific 
gravity  test  cannot,  however,  be  depended  on 
to  determine  the  inflaming  point  of  any  com- 
mercial oil.  A  heavy  oil,  Imdly  rectitied,  may 
contain  a  proportion  of  very  volatile  vapour, 
and  have  a  low  inflaming-point ;  whereas  a 
much  lighter  oil  may  be  perfectly  safe,  from 
its  having  the  more  volatile  portions  carefully 
removed.    See  P£T£0L£UM. 

To  provent  accidents  with  paraffin  or  petro- 
leum lamps,  the  following  precautious  ought 
to  be  observed : — 

The  lamps  should  be  filled  and  trimmed  by 
daylight. 

They  should  never  be  overfilled;  the  oil 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  metal  work  of  the  burner. 

Any  portion  of  oil  spilled  on  the  out- 
ilde  of  the  Uui^  ihonld  be  carefully  wiped 
mway. 


When  not  in  use,  the  wick  should  be  turned 
down  into  the  wick-holder. 

•^*  The  principal  products  noticed  below 
rank  high  among  the  numerous  varieties  of 
mineral  oil  now  in  the  market,  but  there  are 
doubtless  many  others  equally  good  and  safe. 
Their  properties  are  described  in  accordance 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  mineral  oils : — 

Oil,  Al^bertite.  From 'Albertite,' a  lustrous 
black  mineral  found  in  New  Brunswick.  A 
sample  was  shown  in  the  Colonial  Department 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  but 
the  oil  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
market. 

"Prop,  Odour  very  slight;  illnminatinff 
power  high ;  boiling-point  338°  Fahr.,  or  12^ 
above  that  of  water. 

Oil,  American.   See  Pbtbolbtjh  Oil  (below). 

Oil,  Apyroec'tic.  Syn.  Non-sxflosite  oil. 
A  burning  oil  introduced  by  F.  Tall,  of  Hull, 
and  prepared,  we  believe,  from  American 
petroleum. 

Prop,  Slightly  coloured ;  perfectly  limpid ; 
odour  slight,  but  not  perceivable  during  com- 
bustion. The  most  remarkable  property  of 
this  oil  is  that,  in  spite  of  its  limpidity,  the 
point  at  which  it  gives  off  inflammable  vapour 
is  180°  Fahr.,  or  80°  above  the  requirements 
of  the  Petroleum  Act. 

Oil,  Bel'montine.  From  Bangoon  tar,  or 
Burmese  petroleum,  by  distillation;  super- 
heated steam  being  employed  as  the  heating 
agent. 

Prop.  Colourless;  odour  not  unpleasant; 
sp.  gr.  *84i7  ;  but  although  so  heavy,  the  oU  is 
altogether  free  from  viscosity,  and  will  rise 
rapidly  in  a  comparatively  long  wick;  in- 
flaming-point  134"  Fahr. ;  bums  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly white  light,  and  possesses  a  very 
high  illuminating  power. 

Obs.  The  distillation  of  the  Bangoon  tar 
is  carried  on  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Com- 
pany, under  a  patent.  Besides  the  above  lamp 
oil,  several  beautiful  and  useful  products  aro 
obtained: — At  flrst  thero  comes  over  a  very 
volatile  liquid,  termed  shbbwoodolb,  used  as 
a  detergent  for  removing  grease  from  fabrics, 
cleaning  gloves,  &c.;  then  comes  the  Bbl- 
MONTINE  oii^  already  noticed ;  then  two  lu- 
bricating oils,  the  one  light  and  the  other 
heavy;  and,  lost  of  all,  when  the  tempe- 
rature is  considerably  elevated,  the  beautiful 
white,  translucent  solid,  known  as  Bbluon. 
TINE,  distils  over.  This  last  is  a  kind  of 
paraffin,  and  is  used  for  making  ornamental 
candles. 

Oil,  Caz'eline.  An  excellent  burning  oil, 
probably  prepared  from  American  petroleum, 
introduced  by  Cassell,  Smith,  and  Co.,  of 
London. 

Prop.  Bright,  limpid,  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  colour;  odour  very  slight,  and  quite  free 
from  any  objectionable  character;  sp.  gr.  *805; 
lowest    point  of  ignition  144°  Fahr. ;  buxvL% 
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Willi  II  pirn*  whito  lij?l»t,  frtv  from  smoke  ami  j 
miioll. 

Oil.  Coruurlne.     A  honvy  hyilrocarl-on  oil. 
HiliqitiHl   for   Imrniiitf    in    liiinps    ronstniottMi  j 
fri»m  tlio  olil  •  MiHlonitors'  uiul  '  CnrivU,*  tV>r- 
miTly  80  tmioli  ustnl  for  I  ho  fut  oil*. 

/•r»»/i.  Limpid  :  quito  imuloroa*  ;  of  a  piiK' 
nmlHT  ivlonr;  sp.  »:r.  uKmt  "SI^xS;  tomiH*raturi> 
Ht  whii'h  t\\c  vapour  ran  ho  jvrmrtiu'ntly  ip- ■ 
iiitiHl.  'JoiV  Fahr.  "IVstM  in  tlio  alton  J  miv  ; 
tlorator.  it  pvos  :ui  intons**  whito  lijrht.  with- 
out itmoko  orsnu'll.  I'omiwritl  with  votrotaMo 
ivl/a  oil.  iis  illumimilinjr  jxmvr  is  iu  tho  pn»- 
|K»nitm  of ;»  to  1*.  ! 

( v.*.  Ihi*  oil  is  manufaoturod  by  CassoU. 
Suiitii.  auil  i*o..  umlor  Martin'*  )u:ont  lor  tho 
m(Hiilio»iion  (>f  minoral  oils,  to  tit  thorn  for 
burniuj;  in  lam^»s  whort  *tvl/a'  ami  otlu-r 
voc^'tahlo  ami  auiiual  oils  havo  Uvn  usr.ally 
(vnsunutl.  SimiJar  oils  art»  projwr^Hl  by  othor 
tir:i»!i. 

Oil.  Machin  err.  ^?yii.  Lt  bkicitixg  oiu 
Sh  %rTiNi}  o,.  SriNPi.E  o.  Ti»o  hoa\  ior  hyan*- 
oaTlvn  oii<  oMaim-d  in  di>:  line  ^^wl.  shalo. 
ami  ivtr\*ltum,  lia\o  alm.M  su^x^rskiiir*!  tl;t 
fat  oi'.s  ft'r  ".u:  rioaiinc  pur}x*#t-!..  Thoy  havo 
no  ohomioal  ao:i»^n  ontVto  or^iir.ary  n;*i..ls.and 
an  no;  afftvusi  by  o.M.  T:.o  '.:»::i:o>:  o:  ihoso 
ov^'.v.\vin»:*.\i''\  h*a\y  v-i's  *r\  •.■•■i^x;  :.r  *:::'.*.ia*. 
of  o:i:«T  kinuH  *•:  ra:-' d  iv.;i*  ":.;•..* rv  :  ::  i 
hoav!i>:  f»^7  ;ho  V*Ar;::*:  'iVirv-i  of  h-.*\y  ::■.»- 
oV.inoTv  :  ar..l  :'..o*«^  %f  ;»*.".  ;v.:tT:x**\:;a:<  or.a- 
raot^r    :>r  *;.o'.-.    ;V.::  .^^    as    •.  r:":lr.*:-yTx>*«^ 

W..;:.:'.>T\  :4-.vl  v>Ad»; . I k  :*  :a\  .  v.r.*' '.v  k-v^v. 

\*B       i>K       ■■    «!■     •■%■!%   «•■■%      A*^^      »«*»•«■««!•■■    >■       •«        ««-«    ^ 

v.^»»  y.i v.i  T\  .  .  >,    Nv  l»¥ :  V .  >  .  ■. >  i  V  '*.  '^     ;;.-•, 

0:1.  Fara£::  a^>  ■-  rx-iAii-.M  O"..  T*  > 
i-.-v.-.A  «■**  ;:i**".  ':ik  Mr.  Wr.r;:  ;.  *.'-■-  -••  vr.- 

"•*».-•»•    .  •-  ■    .•,*--•"'*-••   ,.-•■_.*-         •    -  - . .  ^^ 

•  ■  •        J-  •  .....       •  m  •.J   «■   •  .•"         •  •■    .'  ~*  ■  -       ^  ^    ■* 

•  .    .  *>.  ...    ."    "      «k\.     4  ,    ,         •         »  .....    «        *■.  .    ■..       •  r»      ..     . 

i .  \v .::: :  . :  : :  >  :v  .^t  . .* a  .■ :  -t*.  «  ".  ';  •,  ^  \ . «. •- :  «■.". 
f  ": *.'■  ■:•«  T -  i"  : .  ".'..■  *  ■.■  j  ♦  i  :  ~  , '  ..'..■:■,  : 
:'.  I  v7.K\*s  4.'.  v:-*.l  *:  :':i  cr*.  i'.  '.»■••  :rir.  ;» .  tk* 
ft*.  Hi: .  ^■>.:t.  1. :.'. :.  c  «^>  >.   — 

.V  .1  ■ »  " .       ^  :» *.r  *:  ■>  '.-L'. : ;  v.; 
:  -.'  i» : :.    ' :  .■   <■-. .  J.. .    r-xT'-'. . : :  >•     "=■ 
.■  :       7'.  ".■•  •;  .i.  .  ..  iT    :  -.<>     . '    :*. ;  T" 
:'.;■*-.      :■«■:    .".     :»j  ^"* !.    ": ;    ."  ■-.  .— 

.■•    *-:  T  -"    *  V; :    ".•..:..■...":    . :     .  .  ^ 
J.::.'.  :    !~^.*.:  .      *  »-  .  ^  i   •'    ■».:.:. 

.     !«»;■     :i.      V    ";       .     ;   ■  ,j     '  *      "  .;       * 

-•.■^    -T   flk.-:    r::i:    is  i-iirsi-.j    :«•*:«•.*.   i.*- 

•i    iTn     :x:if    :    :»»»  y^r:ed.  •  :.i     >   ■>■  x*.  i 
r.aai:  r:»ri^  air.  >  n»i?»£.  *•*»■.'  **■  rift*    :  •.-^ 
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Tims,  the  action  of  these  perpendicnUr  retortt 
in  continuoua,  and   the   diacillation   goei  on 
unintemiptodlj  both    day    and    n*{rbt.    The 
va}H3ur8  produoed  are  conducted  by  iron  tube* 
to  the  main  conden^rn,  which    conitiat  of  ■ 
soriea  of  syphon  pi  (tea  freelj  exposed  to  the 
air.     Tlie  quantity  of  incondensible  fraa  formed 
is  inconsidorable;  and  it  ia  thia  reanlt.  lodif- 
ft  nMit  from  that  obtained  in  the  ortiinaiT  gat- 
works,  that  markd  the  great  value  of  Yonauft 
]m>ivs.«.      The  crude    oil,     a    dark-coloorvd, 
thiok   li quill,  is  then  distilled  to  drrneat  in 
lar^e  inm  oylindrical  stills,  and  ia  thu«  frerd 
I  nun  tiio  excess  of  carbon  which  i^  left  behind 
as  o«>ko.     The  oil,  after  distillation,  it  fhrtMr 
puiitii-d  by  boine  acted  nnon  by  ationg  sd- 
phurio  aold  ^o;l  of  vitriolK  which  chan  tbe 
priuoii^al  impurities,  and  canjtes  them  to  rab- 
>ido  in  the  form  of  a  dense  black,  heavy  add 
tar.     To  s«*(iarate  tbe  remainin|r  ixnpnriiiffi 
and  that  i«or:ion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  vbici 
n^mains  in  the  oil,  it  is  next  subjected  to  tK 
aotion  o:  oanst-.c  soda.     As  thns  pnritied.  tM 
parathn  c  il  ^vntains  four  distinot  conimereiil 
pnxiuL-is.     To  trfFt-ct  their  se^taration,  tbe  pn>' 
i-v'^s  of  :rao:ional  disti.Ution  is  first  emplijycd. 
The  T:n>\  ilevation  of  temperature  drives  oftr 
::.c  *!j':.ur  ar.d  mow  volatile  portions,  whii'^ 
w :.( :.  *.  --.ridi^i    :  y    a   ^ubiki^urnt    distiilatii.u 
\:-. '.iLs  :'..t   :::::d  kv.i.-w-n  as  *  paiadSn  nap>hth&* 
ri.:>  :  r  ^iv..-:  is  ::*rd  as  a  iuhKirure-  ftv  'impi.* 
:iN  A  >.  ■.^l:::  f.r  lzi.\i»  rubber,  and  for  biani.i-2 
:::  :r.>t  rayb:*::*  lAz:r«  so  n:u.*h  employed  It 
»>:<r-:    :  jtT*.  a*_d  wcrkTnen  ia  railway  tis- 
■.'*  .^r..l  *;:: :  ar  sfi.irl ■.::«.     L^  the  jtrfrti 
-:    ..rjv;  v.  .:  ::  is  i:i:h::.a  tV.e  ^fe:y  of  tii 
':  :- :. ::  j    . : .   o.-  \r  r. .; s^     T :.  :>  b  iimisi^  o i.  tk 
■;..i-^i±:.  :   .-'tnirirrcx.  cite*  ovrr  at  i 

::.-.L  ;.  j.-.r  :<.~:'tr:i::::r>e  trjii.  ihe  xiapbtki. 
'.'.  :>  A  '.Kri-.-.z'}  *tf-.  '.az:t  \:I,  az^ihjua^naur 

".. >,r w: :.       .:>   : r: t^ r ::? ^^^   irv    r*-r <^d   s^Vr. 

; ..:  :j_.ra  -.r. •.-..::  :n  -.•.:::  c-f  vr_ar::;tv  »  ■ 
.■*:'.■••  rx:  tt  «  i-.-i^y  1  .;~i  ■. "a^'lisierr  cC-. 
'.:,rjr/}  -<z'L  i  T  :.::.•  .ArLiT  Tiirp  <e#  JX  li» 
1  J.-  .■..^ :  :r-.  :  i . :  r  s-*.    Fr ■  -  I'll*  :cl.  arid  «b?s* 

■  ..  . .  .•.-.;  '-T  I'  i  Tfry  -  jT-  t«=,ptnnn. 
:.-.  :".  :-:i  .-  .-.  :.  .r  J^  :r  •■-.':  :*  s<;>Araltfd^T 
:   -.    . . :  ■  r    .'  l.".  t    i,    i'/  L      Tr  V*  Ur  •p\*' 
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accounts  for  it  rising  through  a  long  wick 
with  freedom,  and  burning  without  charring 
the  cotton. 

Oil,  Fetroleom.  S^n.  Ebbosenb  oil.  Re- 
fined FETB0LEX7M.  Many  of  the  burning  oils 
now  in  the  market  are  derived  from  American 
petroleum.  The  native  petroleums  vary  greatly 
in  properties,  and  numerous  methods  of  re- 
fining are  employed  by  the  manufacturers. 
Some  make  use  of  both  acids  and  alkalies, 
others  employ  alkalies  alone,  and  steam  is 
applied  at  various  degrees  of  heat.  Some  of 
the  oils  produced  are  of  excellent  quality,  but 
others  are  inferior,  and  do  not  ascend  the 
wick  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  a  constant 
light.  None  of  the  native  petroleums  contain 
carbolic  acid  and  other  impurities  which 
exist  in  the  oils  distilled  from  coals  and 
shales ;  hence  their  purification  is  simple  and 
comparatively  cheap.  See  Petboleitu,  and 
above. 

Oil,  Shale.  Products  analogous  to  those  de- 
rived from  cannel  or  Boghead  coal  are  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous 
shales  and  schists,  and  lignites  or  brown  coals. 
On  the  Continent  shale  oils  have  for  some  time 
been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 

OILS  (Mixed),  j^.  Compound  oils;  Olb a 
OOHPoaiTA,  Olea  mixta,  L.  Under  these 
names  are  commonly  included  various  mixtures 
of  oils  and  other  substances  that  possess  an 
unctuous  appearance.  When  not  otherwise 
stated,  they  are  prepared  by  simply  agitating 
the  ingredients  together,  and,  after  a  sufficient 
time,  decanting  the  clear  portion,  which,  in 
some  cases,  is  then  filtered.  A  few  of  them 
only  possess  any  importance.  Some  of  them 
are  highly  esteemed  as  remedies  among  the 
vulgar,  and  the  use  of  others  is  confined  to 
veterinary  medicine. 

The  following  include  the  principal  mixed 
oils  of  the  shops,  to  which  the  names  of  a  few 
other  compounds,  which  are  frequently  called 
'  oils*  by  the  ignorant,  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  a  reference  to  them : — 

Aoon'stic    Oil.      Syri,     Eab  oil;   Oleum 

AC0U8TICUM,  O.  TEBEBINTHINiE  AC0U8TICUM, 
L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  turpentine,  1  part; 
oil  of  almonds,  6  parts  ;  mix.  In  atonic  deaf- 
ness, accompanied  with  induration  of  the  wax. 
1  or  2  drops  are  poured  into  the  ear,  or  on  a 
piece  of  cotton  wool,  which  is  then  gently 
placed  in  it. 

Black  Oil.  Syn.  Oleum  niobum,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  pint ;  rape  oil,  3  pints; 
oil  of  vitriol,  i  lb. ;  agitate  well  together  with 
care ;  then  add  of  Barbadoes  tar,  3  uz. ;  again 
agitate  well,  and  in  10  days  decant  the  clear 
portion.  Linseed  oil  is  preferred  for  the  above 
by  many  persons. 

2.  (PercivalL)  Sweet  oil,  1  pint ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  oz. ;  mix,  add  gradually  of  oil  of 
Tilriolf  li  oz.,  again  mix,  and  leave  the  bottle 
open  unt^  the  next  day.  Detersive,  stimulant. 
Used  by  liuriers  for  mange,  &c. 

Britiih  (ML    8j^.   Common  oil  of  fetbb  ; 


Oleum  Bbitannicum,  O.  pbtre  tulgabe, 
L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  turpentine,  1  quart ; 
Barbadoes  tar,  1  lb. ;  oils  of  rosemary  and 
origpanum,  of  each,  1  oz.  Stimulant.  For- 
merly reputed  to  possess  the  most  astonishing 
virtues. 

Camphora'ted  Oil.    Liniment  of  camphor. 

Car'ron  OiL    Liniment  of  lime. 

Chaberfs  Oil.  Syn.  Cuabebt's  emfybeu- 
MATio  OIL;  Oleum  Chabebti,  O.  contba 
TJENiAM  Chabebti,  L.  Oil  of  turpentine,  3 
parts ;  Dippel's  animal  oil,  1  part ;  mix,  and 
distil  3  parts.  It  must  be  preserved  from  the 
air  and  light.  Used  in  tapeworm. — Dose.  1 
to  2  teaspoonfuls,  in  water,  night  and  morn- 
ing, until  5  or  6  fi.  oz.,  or  more,  have  been 
taken;  a  cathartic  being  given  every  third 
day. 

Fnr'nitnre  Oil.  Syn.  Mahogany  oil.  Oil 
STAIN.  Pr&p.  1.  Fram  refined  linseed  oil,  1 
pint;  alkanet  root,  i  oz. ;  digested  together 
in  a  warm  place  until  the  former  is  suffi- 
ciently coloured,  when  it  is  poured  off  and 
strained. 

2.  Pale  boiled  oil,  1  pint ;  bees'  wax,  k  lb. ; 
melted  together,  and  coloured  as  before.  GKves 
a  superior  polish,  which  becomes  very  tough 
by  age. 

3.  Linseed  or  boiled  oil,  1  pint;  Venice  tur- 
pentine (pure),  6  oz. ;  as  before.  The  above 
are  used  for  mahogany  and  other  dark -coloured 
woods. 

4.  (Pale.) — a.  As  the  preceding,  omitting 
the  alkanet. 

b.  From  nut  oil,  f  pint ;  bees'  wax  (finest), 

3  oz. ;  melted  together. 

c.  To  the  last,  add  of  copal  varnish,  3  or 

4  oz. 

The  last  three  are  employed  for  pale  woods. 
They  are  all  applied  by  means  of  a  rag,  and 
are  *  polished  oflT  with  a  *  woollen  rubber*  or 
•furniture  brush.*  A  little  strong  vinegar,  or 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  sometimes 
added.    See  Polish. 

Hair  Oil.    See  Oil  (Perfumed). 

Oil  and  Hartshorn.    Liniment  of  ammonia. 

I'ron  Oil.  Syn.  Oleum  febbi,  O.  mabtis, 
L.  The  old  name  for  the  liquid  formed  when 
perchloride  of  iron  is  allowed  to  deliquesce 
by  free  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  excessively 
caustic  and  corrosive. 

Lime  Oil.     See  Calcium  (Chloride). 

Macas'sar  Oil.     See  Oils  (Perfumed). 

Mar'row  Oil.  Prep.  From  clarified  beef- 
marrow,  1  part ;  oil  of  almonds,  3  parts ; 
melted  together,  and  strained  through  muslin. 
It  is  usually  scented  with  ambergris,  cassia,  or 
mace,  and  slightly  tinged  with  palm  oil  or 
annotta.     Used  for  the  hair. 

Marshall's  Oils.  Prep.  From  linseed  oil 
and  rape  oil,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  green  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  of  each,  \  lb. ;  oil  of  origanum, 
^  fi.  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  i  oz. ;  well  shaken  to- 
gether. 

Kixed  Oils.  Syn.  Oleum  mixtum  com- 
mune, L.    Prep.    From  linseed  oil  and  ^t^s^^w 
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'>).  (if  t'Bcli,  I  111.;  ail  i>f  tnqipntini'.  )  lb.  ; 
Itnrbudocri  tnr  on.t  tnUam  of  snlplmr,  of  mcU. 
2  ni. ;  niti>  «f  ii[<ik<'  nii.l  nri;-i<i>iiui,  uf  tfl.'ti. 
1  11/.  Stimaluiit  iind  rulK'fiiaciit.  I'ml  hf 
farriOTH  fnr  «]iruiii«,  Ac.  Six  Stajikouu'h 
UII.S  lUloff). 

Bewmuket  WU.  Prep.  Fmin  nil*  of  liii- 
N«J,  turjH'iiliiii-,  aiiil  !^t.  JuIiii'h  wort,  of  chvIi, 
3lb>.;  oil  i>f  vitrln!,  U.o^.i  w.'ll  slinkcu  to- 
fH'tlicr,  anil  tliu  i-li'ar  i>ortiiiii  ilii'unti'd  in  n 
fciri'air*.    A  rurouritu  mini];  fiir  ajn'uius  iii 

BlDeOilf.  'Sv-  Old  uixmi  oiij):  Olrvh 
«x  oMNijtri,  h.  I'rrp.  Vrinu  twin  oil,  I 
gull,  j  nil  uf  liir|>i>Dtini',  1  ijunrl  t  oil  of  amlicr 
aiHl  oil  i.f  lirivkii.  of  vnvh,  5  m. ;  oil  of  tyiVe 
■ml  oil  of  oriinuiiuii  "(  cu<*li>  2  <«. ;  linrliuitot'S 
Ur,  a  ll«.:  oil  of  viti-ol,  2  Oi. ;  rainplioratc ' 


grind  tlieir  coUnm 
Frc*n  oil  "f 
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Oil  of  Petre.  "  Sp.'  Hmiisii  On.  {uhorr). 

FhM'iihorated  Oil.  S^a.  Olel'u  pi(o»<i 
nATUH,  I,.  J>rep.  1.  (ill.  IJor.)  Hhiisi>liimi» 
(ilrinl  anil  iilii'i<(1 11111111),  fi  )^9.;  uil  ol'uluionili', 
1  ins  ;  mix,  place  tlif  pliial  in  hot  watiT. 
nfjitatc  for  koiho  time,  mkI,  when  hiIiI,  dvcmt 
tlic  cU'HT  oil  frnm  till-  uinli-«.lvnl  iilhwiilioruB. 

S.  (Slupiidic.)  11i<»i)>hiinli>  (kIUiiI),  |  dr.  ; 
iilmond  uil,  I  oz. ;  niiccnitc  in  tlic  dark,  with 
fn.i|nciit  notation,  fur  M  Aay*,  tlicn,  iiflcr 
t«I<oiw,  doi-nnt  the  clear  portion,  uiiil  UTomuIiw- 
it  with  u  little  i?iiiicnci>  of  lierfcniuutle. 

Olit.  A  n.  oz.  of  oil  ili»H>lv<i  rBlIii<r  tent 
tlinn  G  gn,  of  piirv  iilHWiihoniK.  Tlie  lanie 
excoa  i>rdercd  in  the  Mjeiind  rormiila  ninst  bu 
merplj  lor  tlie  piirpoHfofiiicn'usincr  the  ciLleiit 
nrxiiHuci-  Hclnl  on.  tt  Ih,  however,  wilh  tLi' 
otlier  pri'Hiulionii  tjiveii.  quitp  uuneueasiiry. 
Tlie  prodoctH  of  biilh  I'linnuls-  liave  the  mine 
Klrength.-^fiMS.  (>  In  10  or  12  iIto|m,  in  lailh. 
)KiTley  wutrr,  or  gmcl,  nr  miiile  into  an  emnl- 
fion  ;  ill  olinniie  rheniuatiHrn.  goat,  £c.,  and 
a*  u  povernil,  lUmutblt!  HtimulRiit  in  vurious , 
diReuN-ii  with  dfliility  and  gi^erul  jinutriition  ' 
■if  the  vital  powers,  &V.  Bxtt'niully,  us  a 
friction.  It  i»  cliiifljr  to  the  pivseuro  of  phos- 1 
)>hiini«  tliiit  coil-IIvrr  "vtn  itn  wondi'rfiil 
rtinclial  powtr  in  these  nfFectiiiliii. 

Qnit'tCT  Oil.  Prtp.  1.  lto.1  precipitate,  S  I 
Arr.;  ai|nBf<ni>,  1  i«  i  di>s.lvr.  mU!  of  ulivi.' , 
oil,  ml  of  tnr]H'iitiiii'.  iiiiil  ni'iiliid  Ki<ii'it,  of  I 

'     "    -         lid  asilnle   "dl  iiiui   fni|iU'iitl) 
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2.  Ointmt'nt  of  nilmte  of  niercurv  a'h.  I..1. 
1  pnrt ;  nnt  (nl,  3  yum  ;  luilt  ti<;.-i'thi'i',  niiil 
stir  nntil  tlii-iniitlire  is  iiilil.  rw<f  hy  lurrier^ 
for  qiillten,  *i-. 

Bkdler't  OilL  From  ]liiriiiid.:r<  l»r,  i  III. ; 
linneed  uil  and  oil  of  turpi'iitiue,  ufi'iicli,  i  piiit; 
getitlji  wurmcil.  and  iihnlien  tt'gclliir. 

Blwr'ing  Oil    Sev  Kbbkscb  ok  Soav. 

SheldmJie'i  Oil-  Prep.  From  pale  boili'd 
nat  oil  and  eupal  vnrniftli.  pqnul  parts,  melted  | 
tn^ethtT  by  the  Lent  uf  hot  wjter,  and,  when  l 
perfcetlj  uiixeil,  placed  aiiide  in  a  bottle  fur  u 
veek  to  «eitle,  alter  wbich  the  ekax  portion  l»  \ 


dfcnntml.   Pmfbyai 
in.  to  brighten  them. 

OU  of  Spike.     1.  (FABRtK&'$.) 
tiir]ii-iititii'.  1  ijanrt ;  Itarliaducs  tar,   ItOL; 
alkuni't  r>«t,  i  at.  i  dif-eated  together  ta  a 
week.      CteJ  a«  a   ■tiuinlalin^   liuiiaeiit  far 


li.  0{1oftnrp(>iitinc(wann),  6  pnrtii;  Inrender 
oil  Imltoma  (genuine),  3  parts  ;  agitate  well 
to|:etlier,  ontl  in  a  furtniK-hC  decant  the  clear 
aw  ■;.     l.'iitil  by  ortiitt  and  enaineller*. 

StiKfbrd'i  (Mia.  %■!.  LoKD  STAnrOBD') 
HIXEti  oii.B.  IWp.  Dinolve  camplior,  1  ii., 
iu  reetlHitl  spirit  uf  wini>,  i  pint  ;  add,  oil  at 
origanum,  3  uz. ;  oii  nf  tnrpentinp,  (  pint; 
grrcn  ehler  oil,  2  lbs.;  and  ^ititte  nntil  miieil 
Tile  reetitii'il  iiiirit  is  now  geiier.illj  omitti:d. 
the  camphor  lieing  diswilveil  iu  tbo  gma  oil 
by  aid  of  lii'iit  lii'forc  addinf;  Ihu  other  in^n- 
ilii'iils.    Stimiilaiit.     Vted  by  farritTii. 

Stil'phnTHted  on.  Syn.  B.Kisnt  ow  «Ft- 
PnVKi  OLEtM  BrLPHrRAirM,  BAiiSixra 
st-Lt'tirEta.  L.  Fn-p.  1.  (Ph.  L.  ITW.) 
Fhntcra  uf  snlphur,  1  part;  olive  oil,  4  partf; 
boil  together  in  a  ve.*scl  lightly  colored,  uutil 
tln7  awinTuc  the  ronsintenpe  of  a  thick  haltam. 
2.  (Pli.  L.  1821.)  01ive«ll,ltifl.  OI.J  hni 
It  in  a  Niiid  bath,  and  gmdnuUy  add  of  wsdwJ 
snlphnr,  2oi.;  atirrintc  nntil  thi-y  combine. 

iVOD.,  Jff.  Balaam  of  sulphur  i*  a  dark 
reddiah-bnnin.Tli'dd  Bold,  hiiving  All  eitreimlj 
diHagTeeaMe  and  pfnctratiiig  oduiir,  and  i 
strong,  niiuncous  taste.  The  local  artiun  of 
balsam  of  sulphur  is  that  of  an  acrid  and  ini- 
tnntj  its  remote  iff ects,  those  tif  a  stimnlub 
expectomnt,  and  dinphoretic  EiternalU,  il 
is  Oftasiolially  uund  as  an  apjilicatinn  to'firal 
ulcers ;  and  was  forinirly  commuuly  etnpli^ 
iiitenwlly,  in  cbronio  pulmooaiy  alT^-tions.  in 
,  doses  of  20  to  60  dri:ps.  It  is  now  Keldom 
■  giwa  Inti-nially.  en't])!  in  velerinnry  practice 
Three  Oili.  Si/n.  (li.BrM  dk  nciBra  (Vsa 
I  Mons),  L.  Oils  of  brick,  liiTender,  and  ua- 
pentine,  eqtial  piirts.  As  a  sliuiubiut  lininmL 
OUofVit'riol.  Sulphuric  add. 
I  Ward's  Oils.  .*!»ii.  Wahu's  whiti  on* 
,  From  powiienJ  cninphor,  r-ipo  oil,  oil  of  tia- 
I  pentlni',  n>ctlKi>d  spirit,  and  liiiuor  of  pntam, 
oipial  piirts.  BiitHted  togi'ther  for  nme  tiiM 
'  und  neain  U-fore  nM\  lleef  brine  xeas  foriiierlj 
I  used  iiiNiead  of  liquor  of  putnssa. 
I  Tetclunaker'e  Oil.  IVcpered  by  plaeln:^  s 
I  eli'an  strip  or  coil  nf  lend  in  n  s'lunll  wliite- 
).'hi^  Imttle  ttil.ll  with  ptirenlnioiidoroltTe'A 
Diid  ixiio>i[ig  it  t.i  the  win's  rays  at  n  winder 
fur  BOine  timi%  till  h  curdy  matter  cviises  tnln 
depiMtiil,  and  the  oil  lias  bi'mnie  quite  litajAl 
and  eoloarlt'ss.  f.'Vif  for  flue  w<irk  ;  does  uol 
bncnina  thick  hiy  igu. 

Wedell'i  Oil.  Syn.  Brzoak  oil  ;  Olxtv 
BBzoARutt^rXi  L.  From  nnl  oil,  ^  p:nti  Aai* 
plior,  )  oz. ;  difisotvu  by  a  ^ntle  btat,  anl 
when  cold,  adil  of  esscnue  of  bergaiDot,  1  dii. 
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and  let  it  stand  over  a  little  alkanet  root,  until 
sufficiently  coloured. 

White  Oils.  Syn.  White  ego-oii^.  Prep, 
1.  Yolks  of  eggs,  4  in  number;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, i  pint ;  mix,  add  of  liquor  of  ammonia, 
8  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  origranum,  ^  oz. ;  soaper's  lye, 
i  pint ;  water,  ^  pint ;  agitate  well,  and  strain 
through  a  coarse  hair  sieve. 

2.  Rape  oil,  f  pint ;  liquor  of  ammonia  and 
nil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  agitate  until 
they  form  a  milk. 

3.  (Redwood.)  Whites  and  yolks  of  2  eggs; 
oil  of  turpentine,  1^  oz. ;  triturate  together, 
add  of  Goulard's  extract,  i  oz.,  mix,  next  add 
of  distilled  vinegar,  1^  pint,  and,  lastly,  of 
rectified  spirit,  1^  fl.  oz.  Stimulant  and  deter- 
gent.    Used  by  farriers. 

Worm  Oil  (Canine).  Syn.  Olsuh  yebhi- 
yuGUM  CANINUM.  Prep.  From  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  castor  oil,  equal  parts;  tinged 
yellow  with  a  little  palm  oil  or  annotta. — 
Dose,  For  a  middle-sized  dog,  i  oz.,  repeated 
in  2  or  3  hours  if  it  does  not  operate. 

OILS  (in  Ferftimery).  Syn.  Scented  oils  ; 
Olea  fixa  odouata,  L.  The  oils  which 
usually  form  the  basis  of  these  articles  are 
those  of  almonds,  ben,  or  olives ;  but  others 
are  occasionally  u^ed.  The  methods  adopted 
for  their  preparation  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  substances  whose  fragrance  it  is  intended 
to  convey  to  the  oil.  The  Continental  per- 
fumers employ  three  different  processes  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  technically  distinguish 
by  terms  indicative  of  their  nature.  These 
are  as  under : — 

1.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  essential  oil 
of  the  plant,  or  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
the  substance,  if  it  does  not  furnish  an  oil,  is 
added  to  the  fixed  oil  which  it  is  desired  to 
perfume,  until  the  latter  becomes  agreeably 
fragrant ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  repose 
for  a  few  days,  and,  if  any  sediment  falls 
(which  should  not  be  the  case  when  the  ingre- 
dients are  pure),  the  clear  portion  is  decanted 
into  another  bottle.  When  alcoholic  essences 
are  thus  employed,  the  fixed  oil  should  be 
gently  warmed,  and  the  admixture  made  in  a 
strong  bottle,  so  as  to  permit  of  it  being  corked 
and  well  agitated  with  safety;  and  in  this 
case  the  agitation  should  be  prolonged  until 
the  whole  has  become  quite  cold.  In  this 
way,  all  the  ordinary  aromatised  and  per- 
fumed oils  of  the  English  druggists  and  per- 
fumers, as  those  of  bergamottc,  cassia,  cloves, 
lavender,  lemon,  mille-fieurs,  neroli,  nutmeg, 
oranges,  roses,  &c.,  are  made ;  but  those  of  a 
few  of  the  more  delicate  flowers,  and  of 
certain  other  substances,  can  only  be  prepared 
of  the  first  quality  by  one  or  other  of  the  pro- 
cesses described  below. 

In  general,  1  to  li  dr.  of  the  pure  cs.<*ential 
oils,  or  8  to  4  fl.  dn.  of  the  alcoholic  essences, 
are  found  sufficient  to  render  1  pint  of  oil 
agreeably  fragrant,  i  dr.  of  pure  attar  of 
xoMt  is,  bowever,  enough  for  this  purpose, 
owing  to  Uie  Twry  powerfbl  character  of  its 


perfume ;  but  even  a  less  quantity  than  this  is 
commonly  employed,  on  account  of  its  costli- 
ness, the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  oils  of  rhodium,  rosemary,  and 
bergamotte.  Most  of  the  oils  of  this  class  are 
intended  for  hair  cosmetics. 

2.  (By  iNFUSioy.)  Dry  substances,  after 
bfeing  reduced  to  powder,  or  sliced  very  small 
— flowers  or  petals,  after  being  carefully 
selected,  and  picked  from  the  stems  and  other 
scentless  portions — and  soft  or  unctuous  mat- 
ters, as  amberg^s,  civet,  or  musk,  after  being 
nibbed  to  a  paste  with  a  little  oil,  either  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  about  twice  their 
weight  of  clean  sand  or  powdered  glass,  to 
facilitate  the  reduction,  are  digested  in  the 
fixed  oil  for  about  1  hour,  at  a  gentle  heat 
obtained  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  continual 
stirring  being  employed  all  the  time ;  the  mix- 
ture is  then  removed  from  the  heat,  covered 
up,  and  left  to  settle  until  the  next  day,  when 
the  clear  portion  is  decanted  into  clean  bottles. 
When  flowers  are  employed,  the  free  oil  is 
drained  off,  and  the  reminder  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  press.  The  process  is  then 
repeated  with  fresh  flowers,  5  or  6  times,  or 
even  oftencr,  until  the  oil  is  sufficiently  per- 
fumed. For  ambergris,  musk,  or  civet,  the 
digestion  is  generally  continued  for  15  to  20 
days,  during  which  time  the  vessel  is  either 
freely  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  or  kept  in  an 
equally  warm  situation. 

The  first  quality  of  the  oils  of  ambergris, 
balsam  of  Peru,  benzoin,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
civet,  orange-flowers,  orris,  roses,  styrax,  and 
vanilla,  are  made  by  infusion. 

8.  (By  THE  FLOWERS.) — a.  Upon  an  iron 
frame  a  piece  of  white,  spongy,  cotton  cloth  is 
stretched,  and  then  moistened  with  almond  or 
olive  oil,  usually  the  latter;  on  the  cloth  is 
placed  a  thin  layer  of  the  fresh-plucked 
flowers;  another  frame  is  similarly  treated, 
and  in  this  way  a  pQe  of  them  is  made.  In 
24  or  30  hours  the  flowers  are  replaced  by 
fresh  ones,  and  this  is  repeated  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  until  7  or  8  different  lots  of 
flowers  have  been  consumed,  or  the  oil  is  suffi- 
ciently loaded  with  their  odour.  The  oil  is 
then  obtained  from  the  cotton  cloth  by  power- 
ful pressure,  and  is  placed  aside  in  bottles  to 
settle,  ready  to  be  decanted  into  others  for 
sale.  Sometimes  thin  layers  of  cotton  wool, 
slightly  moistened  with  oil,  are  employed  in- 
stead of  cotton  cloth. 

The  oils  of  honeysuckle,  jasmin,  or  jessa- 
mine, jonquil,  may-blossom,  myrtle-blossom, 
narcissus,  tuberose,  violet,  and,  in  general,  of 
all  the  more  delicate  flowers,  are  prepared  in 
the  above  manner. 

b.  The  native  perfumers  of  India  prepare 
their  scented  oils  of  bela,  chumbul,  jasmin, 
&c.,  in  the  following  manner : — A  layer  of 
the  scented  flowers,  about  4  inches  thick  and 
2  feet  square,  is  formed  on  the  ground ;  over 
this  is  placed  a  layer  of  moistened  tel  or  sosa- 
mum  seeds,  2  inches  thick,  and  on  tbi&  «&x^- 
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tlii-r  4-ioch  Idjifr  of  llowcl^^.  Ovir  tlifi  whole 
II  >1ie<>l.  in  tbroH'D,  which  is  kept  pruNKcd  iliiwn 
by  wi'iKhbi  Httut-hcd  round  tbc  I'llj^.  Tlie 
fliiwt^n'  nre  repliniil  willi  frwh  nnes  »fter  the 
Ie|M(>  of  S  L  lunirs  nml  the  pn)ii>Mt  U  rupratiil 
a  third  nml  cvvn  »  fiHiiih  time,  when  a  fcry 
highlir  vivQtnl  till  in  ili'nirrd.  The  nwoUon 
•emmDiD  tvftU,  niiili'nil  fnifiTiint  hv  contart 
with  the  ttim-erii,  are  then  niihuiitteil  tii  thu 
action  of  thu  pr>>»,  b;  whieh  Ibi'ir  hlKOil  oil 
in  iibtainnl  Btrona-ly  Impreffniited  vith  tlw 
aroma  of  the  flowen.  Tliu  exprewcd  oil  ia 
thiti  net  aiii<h!  ill  duhlieni  {Mthi  lunili!  of  an- 
tanned  hide*)  to  wttle.  We  hnve  ecnplofod 
poii]i;r  Ked  ia  thi*  eimiitry,  iu  n  aimilir  man- 
ner, villi  igrt*t  HuciKis. 

e.  The  flower*  are  crushed  in  u  mortar  or 
mill,  willi  imii  half  their  weight  of  blanclied 
nrn't  almonds  ond  tlie  iieit  ila^  tlie  iiiawi  i* 
^teiitly  hKBh'd  and  mihmitted  to  the  notion  of 
a  [nirerful  ]>re<B;  the  liijnid  tlinii  uhtniiied  is 
alkured  to  repote  for  a  week,  wlien  the  upper 
portion  uf  nil  in  deeanted  and  flttereil.  TJitg 
pluu  i«  oreiuionally  adnpted  in  tliin  «>iintry 
for  tlie  rA\*  of  mses,  and  uf  a  few  oilier 
flowen.    (See  ftetow.) 

Tlie  »ihiti<iii  of  n  few  ^nvina  of  Iienxnie 
Bciil,  m  at  (turn  hmioin  (preferuhiy  Hib  lir*t).  | 
in  any  of  the  olmvc  nil*,  will  mattriiiUy  retaril ' 
the  arn'AHiiin  of  ruiieidity,  if  it  doeH  not  ]ire- 
Toiit  it  attojrether. 

Hie  <a1»  <ir  tlio  taut  two  elnswii  (ii 
are  chielly  iiH-d  to  iininirt  thinr  n'K]KEetive 
oili'uni  to  the  simple  oiln,  pommailes.  tee.;  and 
ill  (he  iiiHiinrnetiirG  of  Hi'iiti'd  HjiivitH  or 
e^iritx.  The  folluwinic  foriuulu'  nre  ffiveii  an 
L'x:im]iti'-<  of  hiilh  cb.isri  of  prrpumlionri  :— 

Oil  of  Am'bergrii.  From  amlKT^ris.  :i  dr«.; 
oil.  1  pint,  hy  ii.i,u.ion. 

Oil  of  Ben'zoin.  From  pun  bmiuin.  Tdrs.; 
oil,  I  pint;  by  Lnt\l»ii'n. 

OUa  flir  the  Hair.  S^.  Hvir.Eii  an: 
¥t.  Thew  am  unnienniH.  All  thoie  i 
with  the  (iiii]>le  perfnoiea  are  pn'piired 
wiiy  eipluini'il  under  einss  1  (aherr). 
aelei-tioii  deiwnda  entirely  npim  liic  juilpment 
of  the  npeTHtiir  or  the  faney  of  the  parehuier. 
Tn  general,  a  miiturc  of  two  or  three  per- 
fumes if  preferred  in  tliesc  eoiintrica  to  the 
jinre  frasrraiicc  of  nny  ningle  flower,  and  ii 
fcmaiiicsi  of  taste  iH  oxltibiCed  in  these  mattiTs 
wliieh  aurprixea  our  Continentnl  n(>i|:li1)otirK, 
and  the  iiihHliitunts  of  luily  more  partinuiarl.v. 
Someof  theBeoil*arce«loiired.  A  red  tinsB 
is  pven  to  them  br  allowinft  the  oil  to  nluiid 
for  a  few  hojir*  over  a  Utile  altanct  nmt  {3dre. 
to  tlie  pint)  befiire  scontinB  it.  Tlie  npplici- 
tJon  of  a  f^'uile  heat  faeilitates  the  process. 
Yellow  nud  omnirc  are  given  by  a  Kttle  an- 
nottA  or  )>aiin  oilj  and  gnetL,  by  steepinfi:  a 
little  Rreen  parslev  or  lavender  in  tliem  for  a 
few  daya,'  or  by  dtwolvini;  2  or  3  dr9.'of  f^im 
guniociini  in  each  pint  bj  the  aid  of  heat, 
HTiil,  when  eiild,  denintin^  the  clear  portion. 
Iluile  nntJi|ne  au  joainin,  HuiW  antique  k 
It  /Icttn  d'oruagei,  llaile  antique  a  k  nwu, 


Hai1«  antique  it  la  tuberose,  hnile  antiqw 
i  la  vioU'tte,  ^..  are  simple  oil*  flavound 
with  the  respeetivp  perfume*  or  thrir  prepam- 
tiotih — Huile  antique  rouge  i  la  ri<pe  ia  the 
ordinary  oil  of  rosea   coloured  with    alkanrt 


-  llDile 


ti<ine 


.hI 


coloured  trreen,  as  nlvive,  and  seented.  — 
Huile  antique  ani  mille-fleDn  is  so  scented 
with  lereral  perfumes  that  none  predo- 
niinate.  A  mixture  of  berp:aniott«,  Innnui. 
lavemlur,  nerdi,  pimento,  and  Kmber^s  or 
ly  employed  for  the  parpose. 


r  (HI. 


.  Hn 


Prep.  1.  (Kowlaod's.J  Oil  of  ben  or  almondi 
(reddened  l.y  alknnet  root),  1  pint;  nil  of 
rosemary  and  oripinum  (white),  of  each,  Idr.; 
oil  of  nm  inee  and  attar  of  roses,  of  each,  15 
dro)Mi  neroli,  6  drops  i  e»i*nce  of  mnak,  S  ot 

2.  (UcNaquet)  Oil  of  ben,  I  quart;  nm 
oil.  1  pint;  rei'tificd  spirit,  i  pint ;  eaarneo  nt 
berfrumolte,  3^  dis.  j  Unctnre  of  mnak  anJ 
■     Fortiifpd.  of  «ieh,  2  dr*.  j  otto  of 


I,  i  dr. ;  alkun 


ocol<ni 


Har'Tow  Oil  (Ferflmsd).  1.  Siiuple  marmw 
oil,a™ntedat  will. 

3.  (Ki.riDaPB  Java.)  Marrow  oil.colnnrtd 
with  H  Utile  puliii  nil,  and  seent&i. 

3.  (HriLK  coiiooBSB.)  Marrow  oil,  4oi.i 
spirit  of  mnemary,  Ii  ox.;  oil  of  nutmeg,  Ii 

I     4.  (IlriLB  piiii,omMF  n'Ai-BBiL.)     CM- 

drawn  nnt  oil  and  marrow  oil,  equal  part*; 
scent,  at  will,  q.s. 

i  5.  (Huile  1>E  PHENTx.)  Clarified  1>eef  mar 
I  row,  lanl,  juile  nut  oil.  and  expreued  i4l  of 
I  mare,  of  eaeh,  ■(  oz.;  melt  toeether  br  tht 
heat  of  hot  water,  strain  throufch  linen  int'i 
warm  Btiine  murtar,  add,  i>r  oils  of  oloveii  la- 
viiider,  mint,  rOBetiiary,  cage,  and  thyme,  of 
I  each,  i  dr.;  n-etiAcd  spirit,  1  oz.,  in  wbiehhit 
I  bu'ii  dimiolved  by  a  Renih;  heat  balxnm  of  i"li, 
'  ^  drs.;  camphKr,  1  dr.;  trituralo  until  tli* 
whole  is  eold,  and  then  pnt  it  into  baiihi. 
All  the  above  are  U'k-d  to  make  the  hair  gruir. 
and  to  prevent  it  falling  off. 

Oil  of  Xnik.  From  gnin  mnak,  1  dr. ;  aai- 
berp'tH,  i  dr. ;  oil  of  lavender,  SO  drops ;  mi 
1  i>iut,  hy  infuidon.  A  second  quality  ia  made 
by  working  the  same  ingredients,  after  the  oil 
is  ponred  from  them,  with  j  pint  of  treih  iS. 
lliia  ahio  appliea  to  oil  of  ahbesobis  aad 

Oil  of  Huab  and  Am'bergrii.  Sym.  Hrm 
ROVALB,  Fromambci^ris.  2  drs.;  fcrainmiut, 
I  dr.;  oils  of  cassia,  lavender,  noroli,  and  nat- 
mvg,  of  euch,  10  drape;  oil,  1  pint;  by  infa- 
sion.     (See««ORe.) 

Oil  of  Styrai.  From  liquid  styrax  (pntt), 
B  drs.;  oil  of  uiitmeg,  10  dropa;  ambnpi^ 
6  gn.;  oil,  1  pint;  by  infusion. 

OUofTanilla.  Sga.  Hcilb  A  la  TASItu. 
From  purest  olive  or  almond  <n1,  1^  pint  j  »■ 
nilla  (finest,  in  powder),  2  oi. ;  oil  of  bert*- 
motte,  1  dr.;  attar  of  rosea  (Oueit),  16  dnfii 
bif  infusion. 
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OILS  (Volatile).    Syn,   Olba  dbstillata, 
Olba  distillata,  Olea  bssentialia,  Olea 

VOLATILIA,  L. ;   HUILBS  T0LATILE8,  Fr.       The 

volatile  oils  are  an  extensive  and  important 
class  of  bodies,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  msgority  of  the  plants  which  produce 
them,  except  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds, 
in  which,  in  general,  the  fixed  oils  are  exclu- 
sively stored  up.  Their  presence  confers  upon 
flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  seeds,  roots  bark,  and 
woods,  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  odours ; 
but  among  these  they  are  not  equally  distri- 
buted in  the  same  individual,  and  are  often 
altogether  absent  irom  some  of  them.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  delightful 
perfumes,  and  our  choicest  spices  and  aro- 
matics.  Some  of  them  are  found  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  and  others  are 
invested  with  the  highest  possible  interest  on 
account  of  their  pecidiar  chemical  constitution, 
and  the  reactions  which  occur  when  they  are 
broaght  into  contact  with  other  bodies. 

The  volatile  oils  are  often  called  '  essences,' 
and  the  same  loose  and  unmeaning  term  is  also 
commonly  applied  to  their  alcoholic  solutions. 
Frop.  The  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  usu- 
ally more  limpid  and  less  unctuous  than  the 
fixed  oils ;  but  some  of  them  are  butyraceous 
or  crystalline.    Nearly  all  of  them  consist  of 
two  or  more  oils,  differing  in  their  sp.  gr.  and 
boiling-points,  one  of  which  is  gcncrully  li- 
quid,  the  other,  in   some   cases,   crystalline. 
AH  of  them,  when  perfectly  pure,  are  colour- 
less, though   before   rectification   nearly   the 
whole  of  them  have  a  pale  yellow  tint,  and 
some   of  them   are  brown,   blue,    or    green. 
Their  odour  is  that  of  the  plants  which  yield 
them,  and  is  usually  powerful ;  their  taste  is 
pungent  and  burning.     They  mix  in  all  pro- 
portions with  the  fixed  oils,  dissolve  freely  in 
both  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water,  forming  '  perfumed '  or  *  me- 
dicated waters.*     Their  boiling-point  usually 
ranges  between  310°  and  325°  Fahr.,  and  is 
always    considerably    higher  than     that    of 
water.     They  resist  saponification,  and  '(©^c- 
oepting  oil  of  cloves)  do  not  combine  with 
the  salifiable  bases.    Their  density  fiuctuat«s 
a  little  on  either  side  of  water.    The  lightest 
oil  is  that  of  citrons  (sp.  gr.  '847),  and  the 
heaviest  that  of  sassafras  (sp.  gr.  1'096.)  When 
cooled   sufficiently,   they    all    solidify.      The 
common  temperature  of  the   atmosphere    is 
sufficient  for  this   with   some    of    them,  as 
the  oils  of  roses  and  aniseed ;  whilst  others 
require  to  be  cooled  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  before  they  assume  the  solid  form. 
In   this  state  they  appear  to  consist  of  a 
crystalline  or  semi-crystalline  substance  (stear- 
opten,    stearenence),    and    a    fiuid    portion 
(eleopten,  oleiemence).      The    two    may    be 
■eparated  1^  preMing  the  concrete  oil   be- 
tween the  iolds  of  bibulous  paper,  in    the 
ooliL    By  ezposore  to  the  ur,  the  volatile  oils 
VapicDj  abtorb  oaqrgen,  and  become  partially 


converted  into  resin.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
deposit  that  usually  forms  in  them  (especially 
in  the  expressed  oil  of  orange)  when  kept  in 
an  ill-corked  vessel.  The  solid  crystalline 
matter  which  separates  from  them  when  kept 
in  closed  vessels  is  stearoptene. 

Class.  Chemically  considered,  the  essential 
oils  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes: — 

1.  Oils  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only  (binary  volatile  oils,  carbo-hydrogens. 
hydro-carbons,  terebenes,  camphenes),  of  which 
oil  of  turpentine  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 
These  are  characterised  by  being,  as  a  class, 
less  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  in  water 
than  the  other  essential  oils.  The  oils  of 
bergamot,  capivi,  cubebs,  elemi,  hops,  juniper, 
lemons,  orange  peel,  pepper,  the  grass  oil  of 
India,  the  laurel  oil  of  Guiana,  and  some 
others,  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Oils  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  (oxygenated  oils),  including  most  of 
those  uscKcl  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  These, 
as  a  class,  are  more  soluble  in  rectified  spirit 
and  in  water  than  those  containing  carbon 
and  hvdrogen  only.  To  this  class  belong  the 
oils  of  almouds,  aniseed,  cassia,  cedar-wood, 
cinnamon,  cumin,  jimmin,  lavender,  meadow- 
sweet (Spirtsa  ulmaria),  orange  flowers,  penny- 
royal, peppermint,  spearmint,  rosemary,  rose- 
petals,  valerian,  winter  green  (GauUheria 
procumbens),  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. A  few  of  these  oxygenated  oils  contain 
nitrogen. 

3.  Oils  containing  sulphur  (sulphuretted 
oils).  These  are  characterised  by  their  ex- 
treme pungency,  suffocating  odour,  vesicating 
power,  property  of  blacking  silver,  and  being 
decomposed  by  contact  with  most  other  me- 
tallic bodies.  The  oils  of  assafoctida,  black 
mustard  seed,  garlic,  horseradish,  and  onions, 
are  of  this  kind.  Some  sulphuretted  oils 
contain  nitrogen. 

Prep.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally  pro- 
cured by  distilling  the  odoriferous  substances 
along  with  water ;  but  in  a  few  instances  they 
are  obtained  by  expression,  and  still  more 
rarely  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

According  to  the  common  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, substances  which  part  freely  with 
their  oil  are  put  into  the  still  along  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  are  at 
once  submitted  to  distillation.  Those  sub- 
stances which  give  out  their  oil  with  difficulty 
are  first  soaked  for  24  hours,  or  longer,  in 
about  twice  their  weight  of  water,  to  each 
gallon  of  which  1  lb.  of  common  salt  has  been 
added,  in  order  to  raise  its  boiling-point.  The 
distillation  is  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  when  one  half  the  water  has  come  over, 
it  is  returned  into  the  still,  and  this  cohoba- 
tion  is  repeated,  when  necessary,  until  the  dis- 
tilled water  ceases  to  be  mixed  with  oil.  The 
heat  of  steam  or  a  salt-water  bath  should  be 
preferably  employed.  When  a  naked  flre  is 
used,  the  still  should  be  deep  and  narrow,  by 
which  means  the  bottom  wUl  V^a  VM^^et  \t^ 


au 
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t«et«]  by  the  pni1a(ltjdenM*!nK  qiwntitj  of 
water  toward!  the  end  of  the  proceu,  aod 
empiirciiEDa  preTcnted.  When  the  dtttilled 
watrr  is  to  be  rcpeatcdlj  rohob&ted  on  the  in- 
P'edienta,  a  cnDveoieDt  and  economiot  plan  ii 
to  ao  aminge  the  apparatna  that,  after  the 


t  from 


a  the  n 


ceiver,  it  shall  flow  back  aijatn  into  the  (till. 
An  ordinary  worm-tuh,  or  other  like  condens- 
ing apparatue,  may  be  employed;  bnt  in  the 
caae  or  tboae  oili  which  readily  tolidify,  the 
temperatore  nt  the  water  in  the  condenser 
mnst  not  fall  holow  about  G5°  Fahr. 

The  mixed  rsponrs  which  paw  over  condenie 
and  Tall  aa  a  milky  lookiai;'  liqaid  into  the  re- 
ceiver.   This  separates  after  a  time  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  a  solution  of  a  pert 
of  the  newly  eliminated  oil  in  wst«T,  and  the 
other  is  the  oil  itwlf.     The  latter  either  OMU- 
pira  the  njjper  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  re- 
Oeirer,  according  as  its  specific  ffrnvitjia  less 
or  gn-ster  than  that  of  distilled  water.    Tin 
separation  of  the  oil  and  water  is  effected  by 
aliowing   the   mixed  liquids   to  drop    inl 
'Florentine  rcceiTcr' (see  m^.)  when  th 
is  the  lighter  of  the  two,  by  which  means 
latter  accumnlatea  at  a,  and  the  water  f 
over  by  the  spout  i. 


Tlio  same  receiver  may  be  employed  for 
oils  heavier  than  water,  by  reveniiug  the  ar. 
rangemcnt ;  but  a  glass  '  separator '  (sec  engr.) 
is,  in  g^nt'nil,  found  more  convenient.  In  thif 
esse  the  oil  accumulutes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  stop-cock 
provided  for  the  purpose. 


The  eMentdal  oils  of  Icmoiis  and  oranges 
of  commurcp,  and  of  some  other  fruits,  are 
chiefly  obtained  by  submitting  the  yellow 
rind  to  powerTnl  preunre ;   but  in  this  way  '■ 


they  are  not  so  whiter  nor  do  they  keep  so 
welU  as  when  distilled,  althong^h  in  the  cm* 
of  the  fruits  referred  to  the  t»l*  ara  more 
fragrant  than  when  prepared  by  any  otba 
method. 

The  London  College  exctnded  tbe  ihmI  di- 
rections for  the  preparation  of  the  ii— itisl 
oils  from  their  Fharmai!op<Eia  of  1861.  oa  th* 
ground  that  these  snbttancss  ara  seldom  pi*- 
pared  by  the  dmggist  Of  apothecary,  or  at  d 
on  the  small  scale. 

"  The  fruit  of  anise,  caraway,  and  joalper, 
the  floweia  of  chamomile,  lavendor,  nnd  aliUr, 
the  berries  of  allspice,  the  tops  of  iiiiinaij. 
and  the  entire  recent  plants  of  the  other  harts, 
are  to  be  employed."  "  Put  any  one  of  flags* 
into  an  alembic,  then  pour  in  aa  much  water 
as  will  cover  it,  and  distil  the  <ril  into  m  lans 
vessel,  kept  cool."    ( Ph.  L.  Ig3&) 

The  lidiubnrgh  College  directs — **Aa  mod 
water  only  is  to  be  employed  aa  will  psatiiat 
empyreums.  daring  the  distillation.  The  ib- 
tillaCion  may  be  immediately  commeiicad  «fur 
a  proper  maceration,  and  the  oil  afterwaris 
xeparated  from  the  water,"  in  the  mMuier  at 
reaUy  noticed. 

"  It  is  also  neccisary  to  observe,  in  prepaiw 
these  oils,  aa  well  as  the  distilled  wateia,  ttttt 
tlie  quxlity  of  the  s 
the  season  of  the  y. 
stances,  must  occasion  so  many  differencH, 
that  it  is  Boorcely  possible  to  give  any  coliia 
and  general  rules  which  shaO  strictly  apfilj 
to  every  example.  Many  things,  tberefiin, 
must  bo    regnlated    by  the   jadgment  of  tks 

The  Dublin  Collie  directs  the  veKetabli 
BubKtiuicefl  to  bo  macerated  in  the  atill  witk 
abOQt  5  times  their  weight  of  water,  for  t4 
houn,  when  one  half  of  the  water  is  to  be 
drawn  over.  The  oil  having  been  neparatid 
from  thill  in  the  nsna]  manner,  it  is  to  be  le- 
tumed  U>  the  still,  and  the  same  qnantily 
drawn  over,  a*  before,  from  which  the  ^ 
must  again  be  separated. 

Chevallier  gives  the  following;  rulca  for  tks 
dittillaCian  of  essential  oils : — 

1.  Operate  upon  as  large  quantitiea  aa  pw- 
sible,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  product,  aid 
of  Oner  quality. 

.  Coniiurt  the  distillation  mpidly. 
.  Divide  the  subatancea  minutaly,  i^  ctdv 
acilitate  the  extrication  of  the  oU. 
.  Employ  only  mffldent  water  to  ptevest 
matter    operated    on    from   buTuing,  aad 
prodnct  from  being   contaminated  with 

5.  For  substances  whose  oU  ia  heaTiar  tbM 
water,  saturate  or  nearly  satunate  the  water 
in  the  still  with  coioTnoa  salt,  to  miee  the  boQ- 
ing-point,  and  thus  to  enable  the  vapoor  fei 
carry  over  more  oiL 

6.  Employ,  when  poaaifale,  water  wUA 
has  been   already  distilled  from  off  Ula  *•■* 
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7.  For  oili  naturally  fluid,  keep  the  water 
in  the  refrigeratory  cool;  but  for  those  oils 
which  easily  become  solid,  preserve  it  at  80^  to 
9(f  Pahr.  (?) 

To  the  abore  may  be  added : — 

8.  Collect  the  oil  as  soon  as  possiUe  after 
it  separates  from  the  water  with  which  it 
passes  over,  and  in  its  subsequent  treatment 
keep  it,  as  mneh  as  possible,  from  free  contact 
with  the  air. 

Dr.  Ure  remarks,  **  The  narrower  and  taller 
the  alembic  is,  within  certain  limits,  the  greater 
will  be  the  proportion  of  oil,  relative  to  that  of 
the  aromatk  water,  from  like  proportions  of 
aqueous  and  vegetable  matter  em];doyod." 
*  Some  place  the  juants  in  baskets,  and  suspend 
these  immediately  over  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
nnder  the  water,  or  above  its  surface  in  the 
ateam ;  but  the  best  mode^  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
stuff  an  upright  cylinder  full  of  the  plants 
and  to  drive  down  through  them  steam  of 
any  desired  force,  its  tension  and  its  tempera- 
tore  being  further  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
outlet-orifice  leading  to  the  condenser.  The 
cylinder  should  be  made  of  strong:  copper, 
tinned  inside,  and  encased  in  the  woritt  con- 
ducting spedes  of  wood,  such  as  soft  deal  or 
sgrcamore." 

The  newly  distilled  oils  may  be  separated 
from  adhering  water,  which  frequently  ren- 
ders them  partially  opaque  or  'cloudy,'  by 
repose  in  a  temperature  between  60*^  and  1& 
Fahr.,  and  subsequent  decantatton ;  but  to  ren- 
der them  quite  dry  (anhydrous),  it  is  necessary 
to  let  them  stand  over  some  fragments  of  iiised 
chloride  of  cidcium.  This  is  not,  however, 
required  with  the  commercial  oils. 

The  rectificution  of  the  volatile  oils  is  com- 
monly performed  without  water,  by  the  careful 
application  of  a  heat  just  sufficient  to  make 
them  flow  over  pretty  rapidly,  so  that  they  may 
be  kept  hcuted  for  as  short  a  time  as  poeatble. 
One  half,  or  at  most  two  thirds  only,  is  drawn 
off,  that  left  in  the  retort  being  usually  mixed 
with  raw  oil  intended  to  be  sold  in  that  state. 
This  method  often  leads  to  much  loss  and  dis- 
appointment, and  we  have  known  more  than 
one  rather  dangerous  explosion  result  from  its 
use.  A  better  plan  is  to  rectify  the  oil  from 
strong  brine,  and  then  to  separate  any  ad- 
hering water,  either  by  ,repose  or  chloride  of 
calcium. 

iV««.  Volatile  oils  should  be  preserved  in 
well-dosed  and  nearly  full  bottles,  in  the  shade, 
and  should  be  opened  as  seldom  as  possible. 
By  age  they  darken,  lose  much  of  their  odour, 
increase  in  density,  and  become  thick  and 
clammy.  It  is  then  necessary  to  distil  them, 
by  which  the  undecomposed  portion  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  resin.  Agitation  along  with 
animal  eharooal  will  restore  their  clearness 
and  original  ctclkmr,  but  nothing  more. 

.Aw*.,  IWte.  The  eaMntial  or  voUtile  oils  of 
Mnmeroe  an  vary  ftaqnently  adulterated  with 
the  ihtty  oU%  raeiss^  spermaceti,  or  alcohol, 
erwith other  Mwmtial  otta  of  a  cheaper  kind 


or  lower  grade.  The  presence  of  the  ifirst 
three  of  these  may  be  readily  detected  by 
placing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  and  exposing  it  for  a  short 
time  to  heat.  If  the  oil  is  pure,  it  will  en- 
tirely evaporate ;  but  if  adulterated  with  one 
of  these  substances,  a  gpreasy  or  translucent 
stain  will  be  left  on  the  paper.  These  sub- 
stancea  also  remain  undissolved  when  the  oil  is 
agitated  with  thrice  its  volume  of  rectified 
spirit. 

The  presence  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  by 
agitating  the  oil  with  a  few  small  pieces  of 
dried  chloride  of  calcium.  These  remain  un- 
altered in  a  pure  essential  oil,  but  dissolve  in 
one  containing  alcohol,  and  the  re«ulting  solu- 
tion separates,  forming  a  distinct  stratmn  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  only  a  very 
little  alcohol  is  present,  the  jneces  merely 
change  their  form,  and  exhibit  the  action  of 
the  solvent  on  their  angles  or  edges,  which 
become  more  or  less  obtuse  or  rounded. 

Another  test  for  alcohol  in  the  essentia]  oila 
is  the  milkiness  occasioned  by  agitating  them 
with  a  little  water,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
volume  of  the  oil  when  it  separates  after 
repose  for  a  short  time. 

A  more  delicate  test  of  akohol  in  the  essen- 
tial oils  than  either  of  the  preceding  is  potas- 
rium,  as  employed  by  M.  Beral: — 12  drops  of 
the  oil  are  placed  on  a  perfectly  dry  ¥n^ch- 
glass,  and  a  piece  of  potassiun^  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  set  in  the  middle  of 
it.  If  the  small  fragment  of  metal  retains  its 
integrity  for  12  or  15  minutes,  no  alcohol  ia 
present ;  but  if  it  disappears  after  the  lapse  of 
5  minutes,  the  oil  contains  at  least  4}  of 
alcohol;  and  if  it  disappears  ia  less  than  1 
minute,  it  containa  not  less  than  25J  of  al- 
cohoL 

This  species  of  adulteration  is  very  common, 
as  it  is  a  general  practice  of  the  druggists  to 
add  a  little  of  the  st.rongest  rectifled  spirit  to 
their  oils,  to  render  them  transparent,  espe- 
cially in  cold  weather.  Oil  of  cassia  is  nearly 
always  treated  in  this  way. 

The  admixture  of  an  inferior  essential  oil 
with  one  more  costly  may  be  best  detected  by 
pouring  a  drop  or  two  on  a  piece  of  porous 
paper  or  cloth,  and  shaking  it  in  the  air,  when, 
if  occasionally  smelled,  the  difference  of  the 
odour  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
evaporation  will  show  the  adulteration,  espe- 
cially if  the  added  substance  is  turpentine. 
The  presence  of  the  latter  may  also  be  detected 
by  agitating  the  oil  with  rectified  spirit,  when 
it  will  remain  undissolved. 

The  purity  of  essential  oils  may  Hkewise,  in 
many  cases,  be  determined  by  taking  their  sp. 
gr. ;  or,  with  still  greater  accuracy  and  con- 
venience, by  measuring  their  index  of  refrac- 
tion, as  suggested  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  A  single 
drop  of  oil  is  sufficient  for  the  apj^cation  of 
the  last  method. 

The  adulteratian  of  a  heavy  oil  with  a  light 
ODf^  or  the  reverie^  iney  be  detacM^  V)  ^^* 


OILS  (VOLATILE). 


I'tct.  i^.  TIw  voUtile  oils  are  rliicflv  uiMjd  | 
by  i>crrui>iiT4  uid  rvrtifliT*,  aiul  in  nirairine.  -. 
Some  of  tlic  chwiwr  kinil*  mv  larKely  em- ' 
pl(iyL<d  M  veliicliv  lor  volciuni,  and  in  tlic  inniiu-  I 

Aictiire  iif  varni»IJt!ii.  'Hie  doce  »r  tliu  aminiitji?' ! 
Mill  nrmiiiHt'ivft  nil*  it  from  1  to  10  drops,  on  -. 
kug:ir,  or  dUinlvcd  in  u  Ittlle  wenk  Kjnrit.  Tliin  ' 
doe*  not  ai>pty  to  oil  of  bitter  aUiionds.  thcdoM:  I 
of  whipb  in  1  to  1  a  dn>|>. 

*a*  Tbe  foltuwinn  livt  inrlnde*  abort  notion  ' 
of  nearly  nil  tlie  volatile  oils  wljii'U  liave  bei'ii 
ex»min«l,  lu  will  n*  ol'  some  other  «iil)ntance» 
of  a  fiimiliiF  character,  wliicli  commonl;  pam 
under  the  uainc. 

Oil  of  Allla'rla.  From  tlie  rontH  «f  Alliaria 
opciaaliM,  or  mtiu-e-iilone.  Identical  with  tliu 
oil  <if  blaelc  miuturU. 

Oil  of  All'ipice.     See  On.  oc  Pcmknto. 

Oil  of  Al'mond*.    See  Oil  of  Uitteb  Al- 

Oil  of  AmericMi  Arbor  Tltn.  Sgn.  IIdilb 
'  CEfiBB  BLiNC,  Yt.  From  tbe  friatli  tojn  of 
Thuja  oceidtnliiUt,  or  Amerieiin  arbor-vitn; 
tree.  Yr-llnw  ;  frnpriint  j  sliiniilimt.  Uttdin 
friiMi'in*  fur  rlieiiinatiAUi.  Prod.  1\  to  i>J 
(no«rIv>. 

Oil  of  Aagel'ica.  From  the  dried  root  of 
Angtiica  Jrrhangtlini.     Pfotl.  "BriJ  (fulW). 

OU  of  An'lBe«d.     Sga.  Ui.kd>i  anisi  (1%.  L.  I 

E.  Jfc     D.).  0.  BB8ENT1AI,R  ANIBI.   L.       FrOUl  tllC 

fruit  (xeudii)  of  Fimpiialla  a»uuiH,  or  anise.  I 
Ktiirlj  iMlimrleHR.  It  in  verr  friiiui-ntly  adul- 1 
teialnl  witli  one  or  olher  iif  tlie  cheaper  oils. ' 
in  which  I'uae  Hpermai-cti  or  eamiJior  ia  added 
to  it,  to  make  it  'candy.' 

Prop.,  ^v.  When  pure,  it  conpealr 
solid  ciTstiilHne  maiw  on  bein^  cooled  to  5U^ 
Falir.,  and  doe»  not  melt  ^ain  until  hcatMl  to 
■boat  63'.  Treated  with  iodine,  [t  qnicklj 
coiigealH  into  a  solid  hard  mass,  with  a  piT- 
ceptible  increaw  of  teni(ior«tun',  and  the  de- 
veiiipiiient  of  orauf^- coloured  anil  gray  fumes. 
Sulphuric  acid,  »ith  heat,  tnms  it  of  a  rich 
puc|ile-redcolonr,  andtheoouipnundRoou  aflrr- 
warda  becuuies  inHpissated  and  hard  (resioilied). 
In  aleolml  of  'ttOR  it  is  soluble  iu  all  i>ropor- 
tjoni,  but  rectiBed  spirit  {-VUti)  dissolves  ou1y 
4HJof  this  oil.  Sp.  (tr.  (receut)  -9768!  (one 
year  old)  -M^S  to  -1)855 ;  (old)  -0850  to  "JtHXI. 
The  tbrei^  oil  is  generally  the  heaviest. 

Oil  of  anii'eeil  in  carminative  and  peciornl ; 
and  botli  it'cIC  and  jireparaUons  hare  lone 
been  in  favour  with  the  niasseji  in  eoughs.  colda, 
&e.  In  gireparin^  it,  care  must  be  taken  tiiat 
tbe  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  receiver 
and  ret'riiijentar  does  not  Tall  lower  than  about 
68°  Fahr.  Prod.  (From  the  dried  fruit  ot 
ce)  av.  ^  (nearly).    See  Oil  of  Star- 


011.  Ap'pls.    See  Amtl  (Valerianale  of),  and 

EWENCS  OF  AFFLB. 

OU  of  Ar'nicft.    Sgn.  Oleuu  ib»ic£,  U.  i. 
MjuaWM,  L.    JfVom  tlie  root*  of  .^mica  moa- 


Oil  of  AHuAbu'c*.  Syn.  Olech  abam.  0. 
iBARi  LTQriDlTii,  L.  From  the  root*  of  An- 
mm  Btropteant.  Yellow;  glutinons.  Two 
butyraecuna    oils    pss*    orcr    at     the     aama 

OU  of  Aisaftet'ida.  Sgn.  OLstnc  Mi- 
FiKl'lDA,  L.  From  the  pva  reaiii.  Cont^ni 
sulphur.     Very  fetid  and  volatile. 

Oil  of  Balm.  Siis.  Oleck  krlibsb,  L. 
Fniin  the  herh  (jUr/un  officinalit).  Pale  vd- 
\nw  i  fragrant.  8p.  (jr.  -970  to  -075.  Prod. 
100  lbs,  of  the  fresh  tlowerin(-  herb  vieided 
i  oz.  of  nil  (M.  Itayhand).  A  miitnre'  of  oil 
of  lemons  and  roHcniary  is  couimonly  sold  for 


Oil    of    : 


Cavi.- 


Oil  of  fiei'gamot.      Sya.     BKBaAKOT, 


HOTJl,  Ii.  Bv  exi>ression  from  the  yellow  por. 
(ion  of  tlw  riod  of  the  frnit  i-f  Cifnu  Btryn- 
inia. or Iiericamot  orauKC.  Pale  (rreeniHh.yelloK; 
hiphly  frum^int.  It  is  obt-uned  purer  bj  di<. 
tiilatioii,  bnt  its  perfume  is  then  eliehtly  h<i 
.h-lieale.  Sp.  pr.  -875  to  -885.  Prod'.  T\f 
rind  of  100  ben^nn>t  oranges  yielded  bi 
distillation  neiirl;  U  oz.  of  oil.  (M.  Hat- 
ha™!.) 

Oil  of  lierqamot  ii  frequently  adiiltenlrd 
«-ith  rei-tilliil  spirit,or  with  this  oils  of  lemnn^ 
'■ran^e*,  or  turpentine.  Tlie  presence  of  Ibwe 
KuhstiiDRi'*  may  lie  detected  in  ilie  mauuer  ex- 
plained under   Oils   (VoUtilc),    Pnriia  atd 

-  TV./,  (on/*),  us  well  as  by  the  altered  den<tj 
of  the  oil.    Pure  Iwrpamot  oil  is  mitcli  n 

Isoliil 


liiUe  in 
others,  mid 
hy  ila  fm 


ither  of  ibe 
is  further  distinpiiilied  from  then 
soluliility  in  lolution  of  potaw. 


Oil  of  Bit'tsT  Almondi.     Si/n.  Essekcb  or 

B.  A.  1     OuirM   AUVUDALj:    AMARA!.     O.    A.   B- 

CKSTULB,  L.  From  the  proitud  cake  of  bitter 
abnnnils  from  which  the  liied  oil  has  been  ti- 
presned.  The  common  plan  is  to  noak  the  cab 
(crumbled  to  fra|;ments)  for  about  'ii  houi*  ia 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  to  which  Jrd  or  tth 
of  its  weight  of  c!ominon  salt  has  been  added, 
and  then  to  submit  the  wbiAv  to  distiUatiia, 
allowing  the  tirst  half  of  the  water  that  paM«< 
over  to  deposit  itt  oil.  and  to  run  back  agiio 
into  the  still.  I'ate  golden-yellow;  colourleM 
when  rectJIied;  tastes  and  smells  stma^y 
nutty,  like  peach -kernels.  It  cnnaista  of  85} 
to  90J  of  hydride  of  beniuyl  and  8g  to  IIJ  of 
hydrocynutc  acid,  with  a  variable  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid  and  benzoin.  The  denaitj  Tario 
a  little  witli  the  aice  of  the  oil,  and  the  tem- 
perature and  rapidity  with  which  it  has  bees 
di.tilU-d.  Sp.gr.  (recent)  1-0626;  (tradeemdi 
oil)  1079  (IJ.  Wipp,.]) ;  (old)  1-081  (1-08S8— 
Pereira).  ■'  Essential  oil  of  alnnonda,  tttx  fran 
adalteration,  should  have  a  ap.gr.  at  moat  cf 
I-OGS."  (Ure.)    AccoTding  to  Pn>f.  Bodwood^ 
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the  density  may  vary  from  1*0524  to  1*0822. 
The  light  oil  contains  the  most  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  and  the  heavy  oil  the  most  benzoin. 
Prod.  From  less  than  '2  to  'SJ. 

Pur.  This  oil  is  generally  adulterated  with 
cheaper  oils,  and  in  nearly  every  case  with 
alcohol.  When  it  is  pure — Mixed  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  strikes  a  clear  crimson-red  colour, 
without  visible  decomposition.  —  Mixed  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  crystals  are 
eliminated. — Iodine  dissolves  only  partially  and 
slowly  in  it,  without  further  visible  results. 
— Chromate  of  potassa  does  not  affect  it. — 
Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42)  causes  no  immediate 
reaction,  and  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid  begin  to  appear ;  but 
if  only  8$  or  10$  of  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit  is 
present,  a  violent  effervescence  speedily  com- 
mences, and  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved.  By 
using  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*5,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  detected. 

Obt.  This  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
almond,  but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
on  a  peculiar  crystallisable  substance,  called 
amygdalin.  It  is  essentially  the  hydride  of 
benzoyl,  but  it  always  contains  a  portitm  of 
hydrocyanic  or  pru"«sic  acid,  to  which  it  owes 
its  very  poisonous  properties.  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  substitute  for  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  medicine ;  but  its  principal  con- 
sumption is  as  a  flavouring  ingredient  and  a 
perfume  by  cooks,  confectioners,  liquoristes, 
and  perfumers.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dis- 
solved in  rectified  spirits.  (See  Essence.) 
Dose,  i  to  1  drop. 

An  oil  closely  resembling  that  from  bitter 
almonds  is  obtained  by  distil mtion  from  the 
leaves  of  the  peach  and  cherry -laurel,  the  bark 
of  the  plum-tree,  the  bruised  kernels  of  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  peaches,  the  pips  of  apples, 
and  from  several  other  vegetable  substances 
that  possess  a  nutty  odour  and  flavour. 

A  voN-POisoNOirs  oil  of  almonds  has  been 
introduced.  This  is  simply  the  ordinary  oil  of 
commerce  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is 
intended  to  be  substituted  for  the  crude,  poi- 
sonous oil  for  domestic  purposes.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  purified  essence  does  not  keep  well, 
and  is  often  converted  after  a  few  months  into 
little  else  than  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid, 
almost  devoid  of  the  usual  odour  and  flavour 
of  the  bitter  almond.  *'No  wonder,  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  public  pre- 
ferred the  preparations  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  which  were  not  so  liable  to  change." 
(Redwood.)  The  following  methods  have  been 
adopted  for  this  purpose  : — 

1.  (Liebig.)  Agitate  the  crude  distilled  oil 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  in  slight  excess, 
and,  after  a  few  days'  contact,  rectify  the  oil 
from  a  little  fresh  oxide  of  mercury.  The 
prodaot  is  quite  pure,  when  the  process  is  pro- 
perly managed.  The  cyanide  of  mercury 
thus  formed  may  be  either  employed  as  such, 
or  recoiiTirted  into  mercury  and  hydrocyanic 
woUL 


2.  (Mackay.)  Commercial  oil  of  almonds, 
lib.;  fresh-slaked  lime,  q.  s.  to  form  a  milk- 
like  liquid;  afterwards  add,  of  solution  of 
potassa,  lilb. ;  water,  3  pints;  agitate  occa- 
sionally for  48  hours,  then  distil  over  the  oil, 
and  rectify  it  from  a  fresh  mixture  of  lime  and 
potassa. 

3.  (Redwood.)  The  oil  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is 
digested  in  a  water  bath  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  small  quantities  of  fresh-slaked 
lime  and  protochloride  of  iron,  with  as  little 
access  of  air  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  decompo- 
sition of  the  acid  has  taken  place,  the  whole  is 
introduced  into  a  copper  retort^  and  submitted 
to  distillation.  The  product  is  perfectly  free 
from  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  first  process  is, 
however,  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  this  non-poisonous  oil  is  1*051. 
(Q.  Whippell.)  That  of  pure,  colourless  hydride 
of  benzoyl  is  1*043;  it  boUs  at  356^  Fahr. ;  is 
soluble  in  35  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  greedily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallised  benzoic 
acid.  The  purified  oil  of  almonds  does  the 
same,  only  less  rapidly. 

Oil  of  Almonds  (Facti''tioaB).  St/n.  Essence 
OF  MIBBANE,  NiTBOBENZOL.  The  preparation 
of  this  article  on  the  small  scale  is  explained 
under  Nitbobenzol.  It  is  now  extensively 
prepared  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil  of  almonds 
obtained  by  distillation.  The  following  is 
Mansfield's  process  : — The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  large  glass  worm,  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  divided  into  two  branches  gradually  dilating? 
so  as  to  form  two  funnel-shu()ed  tubes.  Into 
one  of  these  concentrated  nitric  aciil  is  poured, 
and  into  the  other  benz  )1,  which  need  not,  for 
this  purpose,  be  chemically  pure.  These  bodies 
meet  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  tubes, 
and  the  rate  of  their  fiow  is  regulated  by 
any  appropriate  means.  Chemical  reaction  in- 
I  stantly  takes  place,  and  the  new  compound  is 
i  cooled  by  its  passage  thr  >ugli  the  worm,  which 
is  refrigerated  for  the  purpose.  It  has  then 
only  to  be  washed  with  water  or  a  very  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  the  process  to 
be  complete,  llie  product  has  the  sp.  gr. 
1*209,  boils  at  415''  Fahr.,  has  an  intensely 
sweet  taste,  and  an  odour  closely  resembling, 
but  not  actually  identical  with,  that  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  Unlike  genuine  oil  of  almonds 
or  hydride  of  benzoyl,  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  distil  without  suffering  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  chiefiy  used  to  scent 
soaps,  and  to  adulterate  the  genuine  oil.  The 
benzol  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  coal- 
tar.    See  Benzol  and  Nitbobenzol. 

Brand'y  Oil.    See  Gbape  Oil. 

Oil  of  Bu'chu.  Si/n.  Olrctm  babosmje,  O. 
DIOBILS,  L.  From  the  leaves  of  Dioitna  ere- 
%ata.  Yellow ;  lighter  than  water ;  smells  of 
the  leaves. 

OH  of  C^j'epnt.  Byn.  Qkraxxm  oil,  Kya- 
pooTii  o. ;  Cajxputx  olbuic  (B,  P.V  Owi^L 
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rt  (Pli.  L.  K.  £  n.V  L.  Fmm  the  ilrM 
Vnvt*  uf  tlw  Jlrlalnma  Cajep»li  (itrlaltnm 
minor.  It.  P.).  C»li>ur1v<iii,  wliuii  piiiv  (tlijt  if 
cimiiienv  iit  u.«uallj  Knvn) ;  ihIohhu  :  ani- 
miitlt-:  loiib- li'it  >iiil  iMiictnttiiiX'  ItH  oil<iur 
bH  b«!D  conipHivJ  to  ■  iiiixturii  nf  tliiMV  <>r 
n.iililiur  mul  canlmuoms.  It  UiiU  at  3tr 
FiiliT.  Sf.gT.  -1)25  to  -IK^r.  Wlkn  rartiAeil, 
Hbrnt  'itlu  at  ttte  ((uniitit;  |)mm-m  iiv«r  oiliiiir- 
Il-m,  and  \t**  tW  duniit]'  '11)7 ;  the  reinaliiiuK 


temtml  nith  revtifiiil  ■pint.  Nitrie  aold  cm- 
vorta  the  pun*  ail  into  >  crvrtalliiw  niiut.  8p. 
Kr.  1-Ori  to  1-0731  (nl.1)  lt>78  to  !<«».  Proi 
Fnna  chu  1>u<l«.  V,  (Uit'ly);  from  th«  bark  <it 
i-uiuiiicn'1%  '75g.  1 1  ii  Inijiiuutly  (old  fiir  -nl 
of  ciiiuaiiion. 

<H1  of  CebadUlft.  5ya.  Oit.  of  aiDioiiu; 
UDtm  CEUUIILL.IC,  L.  A  <;rcvn  biityrareoiu 
natttr,  [il>tuini'd  fruin  An'igrita  tifflniutlU. 

OU  of  Ce'dkT-wood.     Frum  the  wood  >i(  a 


purti'in  i*  grettn,  anil  Iuh  thu  den'dty  •itift  tn  ;  Hpucici  oF  CairM.  Il  mnaUts  of  tirii  h  vdr<iuar- 
■S^u.  It*  ffrwn  ci>loar  U  derived  from  chlo-  bnn<.  One,  a  r<ilutile  Uignld  (ccilreui!),'  and  ibe 
liihi  nf  copiwr,  tlie  preiiuiuH:  of  irliiuh  may  ho  otlii>r  a  solid,  cry-tulliue  i»ia|ii>Dud,  coutainii; 
nc'>Knii<pa  hy  tlie  red  prerlpituti!  oenwiriii.il  -  Oiyiren.  Prud.  -Z  to  2S3. 
lij  apilatinit  the  nil  with  a  mlutioD  of  fi-rro-  i  Oil  of  Ce'drat  SgH.  Ebskmck  op  cukii  ; 
rriinidc  of  [)otna9iain.  (Ciuibourt.)  Vrom  tlia  ,  Oleeu  ckuui.  O.  cithi  fimtm,  L.  From  the 
Ea^t  liidiea.  !  ciU^rior  yullow  rinil  of  tlir  fruit  of   Citrmt 

l^1IV  oil  nf  cHJiwit  in  Klidhtly  anlnlilc  ill  awlieii  (Ititsu),  or  uitrunii,  vitlii'r  hy  i  1 1  luiiii'ii 
vatet;  entirely  aDtf  frmlj  mJuIiIu  in  a1i.>->hol;  or  diNtilLtti'in.  as  oil  'if  bcrga  not,  Thv  firtt 
diimlTMicidiiiv;  and  irhrn  ilr<i|i)HHl  uu  watOT,  piirliiin  nf  ml  that  nonm  over  i*  rotoartenti 
raiuilly  ditTiweA  itwif  over  the  Rarface,  and  thu  lattiT  portion,  inwniiib.  Very  fripaot. 
Kmii  rompU'tt'ly  uvaixirntcH.  A  a)>nrioiiii  kiud  Sp.  itr. 'ftlT.  Pra.t.  KNI  (4tron«  yield  ntarlt 
(fACTiTiorfl  OIL  ov  cajeput),  made  uf  oil  of!  I  t1.  ox.  of  pa'n,  and  )  H.oe.  uf  j^'iiii  inl.  St* 
n>*Fiunry,  naviiDnil  with  vaioplior  and  Ihv  oiU   UlL  or  C'l  ritiis  (£r/uHr). 

of  (H'ppormiut  hmI  canlatii-ims  ami  odourrd  |  Oil  of  Cel'wy  Bead.  /(»»,  OLEfM  apu,  L. 
witli  verdigrin.  ia  oucauoiially  invt  with  in  thu  -  Pmin  the  fruit  (^iikI)  nf  Apin.H  tfrnrroiru. 
abopi.  ,  Diun-tiv;  sliiiiiiluiit.     Prod.  ^  hi  \%  (iipirlvl. 

Uil  of  ni:iepnt  ia  a  powiTfnl  antiKpHiiinnitii' '  Oil  of  Cliam'ainila,  ^wh.  (.)il  of  iUmki 
ami  diffunitde  »timii)aiit.  Jhar.  3  tn  Odrop'i,  cicamomilk  ;  Olkith  ANTiiiSMiiiiii  (Pli.  L.  E. 
on  ragurj  in  chnliTa,  riili.',  i-piU'p«y,  liyBturia,  Il  D.),  O.  l'iiau.khkli,  O.  c.  flobcm,  0. 
rhcuraritiMu,  Biviim*.  tiinLhanbi!.  &t.  kimkictiale   r.\   FLOKiiirii  o.,   L.      Fnm  tht 

Oil  of  Cam phor.  A!vii.  I>iui'ii>CAUPnoB:  'Aav.vn  a^  Amthg-Ku  imbilh.  In  ttic  111.  U 
OLi.rii  ciupKOii.c.  ().  c.  roLATiLB.  L.  Oil-  Enitliuli  Oil  nf  chaiaoiiiite(AXTiiEuit>n  oun**. 
taiiiiHl  I'nnn  iiicisioiii  in  llif  wood  of  tlie  fu^n- .  AirilL[i;rw)  i>  nrilitrcil.  Itliie  ;  turns  TcUi« 
pliiiT  tm-  of  lloriira  aiid  Siimntnl  (Diyaliala-  i  and  briiwil  hy  i'X]H>>urc  nnd  age  ;  odour  fbi- 
Hop'  aromalica),  in  Khlcli  it  vxnti  in  i-avitiim  rai-liTiKtir.  Sp.  gr.,  Eiieliiili  (fium  thi 
in  thv  trunk;  alxo  hy  dintilhitinn  from  the  I  KowerH), -SOHS  ;  ri<r>-i;tn,  OSSfl.  Prod.  FtmIi 
bninchi-Bortlie  Oinf*ora(i^U(inin,orluarel  flimurs.  '1^  (kirely)  ;  rrn-ntly  diittl  (bwit 
camplKT  tnw.  Colnurlu-w,  when  m-titivd.  S]>.  cnmnu-reial).  5n  ;  av.  ofS  drit-d  Bainplci,  -i3i 
gr. -Itld.  iVoii.  00  IIhi.  of  tbc  entile  brown  oil  (nearly).  If  muuli  water  is  einiiloved,  eieD 
yii-ld*  'to  lb<.  of  piiru  whito  nil  and  20  IIih.  nf  ttiu  iibovo  imall  quintitiea  of  oil  will  not  be 
«aini)hnr.  It  rapidly  niidiecB  in  the  air.  Vied  oUteiuiil, 
tu  Nvnt  HOHp.    See  Camphor  (Liquid).  C)i1  of  cliauuimilp  in  n-pntt^l  aatUpumodir, 

OU  of  Car'away.  Sya.  Olrih  cabfi  (D.  P., '  tonic,  and  stninachii:.  1  to  3  drops  on  a  lump 
Pli.  L.  K.  k  D,),  ().  c.  KMBNtlALB,  L.  From  .  of  ■uf,'ur.  taken  Just  1>rf<ire  retiring  to  i«it  ii 
the  fruit  of  Cantw  Ctnti  (caraway  eeeils).  un  excellent  preventive  of  nishtnure,  and  will 
Nearly  eolnnricBH;  ■romatii';  carininatire.  8p.  frequently  iuiluce  quiet  Avtrp  whet«  mm 
gt.  -U-lOi  (old)  -916  to  -»60.  Prod.  Av.  5}  j  a>^tivl'  juibxbinoea  have  failed.  Unfurtunatflt, 
'  antly  ailultiTattTl  with  the  nil  of  tlie  shnjw  i«  Renerally  either  add- 
to  pui^tivo  mi'diduea  teratcd  or  old,  and  comiunnly  both,  iu  whirl 
,     „  jraiauthe  oil  act*  as  an  irritmit.     A  commoa 

Oil  of  CaT'damoDU.  Si/n.  Oleuu  cauda-  plnn  is  to  uli  it  with  old  oil  <if  lemoiu,  a  Sn,"i 
KOMI,  0.  c.  ESSBNTIALB,  L.  Ftoui  the  svcU  of  |  uliicli  iniiy  he  dutivtul  by  tho  lessened  dmsii 
Elettaria  CardantomBm,  or  true  curditiooin.  i  of  tliu  oil,  and  by  its  diminiehed  aolubtUty  ^ 
Colourleni;   fragrant;   caTmiimlive.      S\i.  gr-    rectitii'd  spirit. 

■i>43.  JVoif.  6J  (nMrly).  The  rapiulea  (■  leziser  I  Oil  of  dwr'ry-laarel.  Syn.  Oleitm  uxto- 
eardumoms')  yield  only  about  1%  of  oiL     (U.  l  Ceuast,  L.    Fmiu  tlic  lenvcsof  G 


Rayband.)  cvnutw,  iff  comiiiou  laurel.    Closvlv  r^ 

Oil  of  GaMulfU.     Si/n.  Olbtm  cibcabil-  |  uil  of  ulmouda,  but  is  mid  to  be  H-cakcr.    Lik* 

l«,   L.     From   tho  b»rk  of  Crolon  rlrulerui  \  that   sulwlance,    it    is    imwiTfully    |uis0Dn>. 

(Swartz),  or  cuscarilla  tree.      Very  fngnnt.    Pmif.  100  lbs.  fresh  leaves  (nndevt.-lopcd,Jniv), 

Prod.-i^\o'7h^.  1013  M.  ;  do.  (hall'-nrown.  Jnne),   7'i  oc; 

Oil  of  Caa'ila.    Sjf».   Oil  of  Chiha  cimka-   do.    (fuU-p-nwn,    8    wceka    on    tree,    Jnlt), 

MOW :  Olehm  cabbi*  (Ph. B.),  L.     From  raa-   496  ut ;  do.  (do.,  3  moiitbi  on  tree,  Srptlt 

•ia  bods,  or  fmm  cassia  hark.    Uolden-yullow;  1  T-04   oi. ;   do.    (15   monthi   on    treej^   S^ 

"-;   fragrant.      It  ia    eencrally  adul- 1  (Chciatiaon.) 
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(HI  of  Cher'viL  S^n.  Olettm  ch^rophtlli, 
L.  From  the  bmlsed  fresh  herb,  macerated 
for  2  or  3  days  in  salt-and- water,  and  then 
distilled. 

Oil  of  Cincho'na.  St/n.  OLsmc  oinohonx, 
L.  From  cinchona  bark.  Butyraceons ; 
smells  of  the  bark.  20  lbs.  yield  only  2  grs. 
(Trommsdorff .)  The  odour  of  bark  U  imitated 
by  a  solution  of  turmeric  in  potash,  and  by 
chloride  of  iron. 

Oil  of  CiB'namon.   Syn.  Hydride  of  cinna- 

MYL  ;  OlSITM  CtVVAMOUl  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  & 
D.),  O.  C.  VBBI,  L.  From  the  bark  of  Cinna- 
momum  xeylanieum,  macerated  for  several  days 
in  salt-and-water,  and  then  distilled.  Yellowish 
or  red  ;  very  aromatic  ;  both  odour  and  taste 
resemble  that  of  the  bark.  Sp.  gr.  1'035.  Prod, 
11  Ib^.  yielded  1  oz. ;  100  Iba.  yielded  1-56  oz. 
(M.  Raybaud.) 

Pur.  Oil  of  cinnamon,  owing  to  its  high 
price,  and  the  consequent  premium  for  its 
adulteration,  can  scarcely  be  obtained  pure 
from  the  shops  of  this  country.  Oil  of  cassia 
and  highly  rectified  spirit  are  the  substances 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  in- 
creased sp.  gr.  resulting  i'rom  the  first,  and  the 
diminish^  sp.  gr.  from  the  second,  afford 
ready  means  of  detecting  these  frauds.  The 
presence  of  oil  of  cassia  may  also  be  detected 
by  an  experienced  person  by  the  odour,  which 
differs  a  little  from  that  of  pure  oil  of  cin- 
namon. Oil  of  cassia  is  less  limpid  than  oil 
of  cinnamon,  and  it  stands  a  greater  degree 
cf  cold  without  becoming  turbid  or  congealing. 
**  Wine-yellow,  when  recent ;  cherry-red,  when 
old  ;  odour  purely  cinnamomic  ;  nitric  acid 
converts  it  nearly  into  a  uniform  crystalline 
mass."  (Ph.  E.)  During  this  reaction  the 
odour  of  bitter  almonds  is  perceptible.  Both 
oil  of  cassia  and  oil  of  cinnamon  are  thus  con- 
verted into  a  brown  balsam  ;  with  oil  of  cassia, 
however,  a  brisk  decomposition  ooeurs  sooner, 
and  at  a  slighter  heat.  It  also  forms  a  crys- 
talline compound  with  ammonia.  These  re- 
actions, unfortunately,  are  not  characteristic. 
**  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
cinnamon  oils  is,  perhaps,  their  relation  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Both 
dissolve  in  it  readily  and  clear,  with  a  reddish, 
yellowish -brown  colour  ;  after  some  time,  how- 
ever, the  solution  becomes  very  turbid,  and  a 
rather  heavy  undissolved  oil  precipitates,  when 
the  solution  gradually  becomes  clear  again." 
(Ure.)     The  palest  oil  is  considered  the  best. 

Obs,  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Ceylen,  where  it  is  distilled  from  bark 
that  is  unfit  for  exportation.  The  dark 
coloured  oil  is  usually  rectified,  when  two  pale 
oils  are  obtained,  one  lighter,  and  the  other 
heavier,  than  water ;  but  lOJ  of  oil  is  lost  by 
the  process.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  root 
d!  the  tree  (o.  cikkamomi  badicis)  is  much 
wenker  than  that  from  the  bark.  The  oil  from 
the  leaves  (O.  o.  V0I40BUm),  also  imported  fVom 
CcylofD,  smeUs  of  dores^  bat  has  a  less  density 
tfaui  oU  of  olores. 


Oil  of  cinnamon  consists  essentially  of  hy- 
dride of  cinnamyl,  but,  nnless  when  very 
recently  prepared,  it  also  contains  a  varia  h' 
proportion  of  cinuamic  acid  formed  by  the 
oxidHtion  of  the  hydride. 

Oil  of  Cit'ron.  8yn.  Essence  (P  citron  ; 
Oleum  citri,  L.  From  the  lees  of  citron 
juice ;  or,  from  the  peels,  as  oil  of  Icmaus  or 
bergamot.  The  last  generally  ^oen  b^  he 
name  of  oil  of  cedrat.  Both  are  fragrant.  (See 
€tbove.) 

Oil  of  Citron-flowers.  Syn,  Olefm  crrRi 
FLOEUM,  L.  Amber-coloured  ;  higlily  frajj- 
rant.     Prod,  60  lbs.  yield  1  oz. 

Oil  of  Cloves.  8yn,  Essence  of  clotes  ; 
Oleitm  caryophyllorum,  O.  oaryophylli 
(B.  P..  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.).  O.  Eugenia  c.  (Ph. 
U.  1826),  L.  From  the  unexpanded  flowers 
(cloves)  of  the  Caryophyllus  aromaticus^  or 
Molucca  clove-tree,  soaked  for  some  time  in 
salt-and-water,  and  then  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion ;  the  distilled  water,  after  having  depo- 
sited its  oil,  being  returned  3  or  4  times 
into  the  still,  and  again  *  worked  off '  from 
the  same  materials.  Nearly  colourless,  when 
recent,  gradually  becoming  pale  yellow, 
and  ultimately  light  brown,  by  age ;  highly 
aromatic,  with  the  characteristic  odour  and 
flavour  of  cloves.  It  is  the  least  volatile 
of  all  the  essential  oils.  Sp.  gr.  1*055  to 
1-061  U  034  to  1-061,  B.  P.).  Prod.  16J  to 
22J. 

Pur,  Oil  of  cloves  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  inferior  essential  oils,  especially  with 
those  of  pimento,  pinks,  and  clove-g^yflowers, 
and,  occasionally,  with  castor  oil. — 1.  Pure  oil 
of  cloves  forms  a  butyraceous  coagulum  when 
shaken  with  pure  liquor  of  ammonia,  which 
crystallises  after  fusion  by  a  gentle  heat. — 2. 
Treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
it  entirely  congeals  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
with  totfld  loss  of  its  characteristic  odour. — 
3.  Shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
caustic  soda  lye,  it  forms,  on  repose,  a  mass 
of  delicate  lamellar  crystals.— -4.  Solution  of 
chromate  of  potassa  converts  it  into  brown 
flakes,  whilst  the  salt  loses  its  yellow  colour. 
— 5.  Chlorine  turns  it  first  green,  and  then 
brown  and  resinous. — 6.  Nitric  acid  turns  it 
red,  and  a  reddish-brown  solid  mass  is  formed ; 
with  heat,  it  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. — 7. 
It  dissolves  freely  in  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol),  yielding  a  transparent,  deep  reddish- 
brown  solution,  without  any  visible  decompo- 
sition.— 8.  Mixed,  gradually,  with  about  |rd 
of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  acid  liquor 
is  formed,  together  with  a  resin  of  a  rich 
purple  colour,  which,  after  being  washed,  is 
hard  and  brittle,  and  forms  a  red  tincture  with 
j  rectified  spirit,  which  is  precipitated  of  a  blood- 
red  colour  by  water.— 9.  It  dissolves  iodine 
freely,  without  any  marked  reaction. — 10.  It 
dissolves  santaline  frctly. 

Obs,  Clove  oil  contains  a  heavy  oil,  sp.  gr. 
1*079  (caryophyllio  acid),  and  a  light  oil,  sp. 
gr.  -918  (dove  hydrocarbon) ;  by  t«cUfiifia.\&i^^ 
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movh  oftlic  liglit  nil  ii  Imh,  and  the  jirodoct 
Iwmmo*  a.'ii«iT.     (]-3fil— ILmaHlrc.) 

Oil.  CiviMa.     N.r.  (Jkaj-e  Oil  (*,/oir). 

(;:i  ui  Copfti'bk.  £vn.  Oil  of  cafivi  ; 
u.  M  .:  (ulMliix  (K  1'.,  III.  t..  &.  K.),  L.  1. 
1 1' '.  K.)  I'bIwiii  ur  iMiiivi,  1  01. 1  wvler.  1| 
|.l  .  i  ilUtl1,rL-iiiniiiucih.'»iiUriututIu:itm, 

■Ititi'  inl  (IIUMII  tA  pilKll  UVIT. 

i.  (H'ii'lr«il-.)  Fnniithf  cruilc  uil  wbirli 
M-l-amlM  ituriiiic  lliu  intuiulbuliin!  iif  'h}wi:ifli: 
-iilu'iiiu  lit  nj|iiiil« '  Uliil  'Hiiablii  i-apivi,' 
It   (liHtillBtiiiii   aiimg  witli  ■  littlu   ult-niul- 

l'«r.,  il'f.  ('oliRirUvii,  vlii'D  piuv ;  tlmt  of 
(s>inMii-n''!  liRH  rrvi|U(iitlj  ■  iim'UUh  tinp-, 
(lerivinl  IViiiii  tliH  (iijiptT  utL'iirjLi  i  Oiliinr,  niil 
dimipvi^lili-  wbt'u  nwnL  Sp.  gr.  'Hitf  to 
■»TS.  I'riul.  5(i;  tu  u:,^.  When  lutulti-nitcd 
witli  oil  uf  tuTfcutiiii',  ill  nolubllity  in  Tvctitied 
spirit  in  grmtly  (liiuiiiiiihi'd,  iinil  tliu  mlution 
in  turbid.' — Doir.  10  to  IS  drops,  in  Ku|^r; 
in  till!  ubuuI  cMvii  ill  wliich  co)i>iiba  i»  onlcred. 
SO  til  (M  iniiiiiiim  tlireo  times  a  da;  (I!.  1'.).       | 

Oil  of  Coriut'dar.  ^n.  Ulklm  (.'ukunuui, 
L.  rrum  tlie  frait  (ucda)  uC  CuWaii/niHi 
MfiEKw.  Yellowuli  ;  aromatic  ;  loniii native. ; 
iVorf.  (I)ripd  fhut)  51  to  (ij.  i 

Oil,  Cora.  Till-  iMUK  given  by  Mulder  to  a  ' 
Iiei'ullar  AiCtyivinpouud  luuiid  in  ilits  fiucl  lul 
■>f  the  (liiitilliTicK  iif  lli)llHiid.  It  iiut  a  very  , 
]HiwLTful  odour,  re-ciabiinglliatof  euiiie  uf  tliu 
uulH.'llif.r»ux  pbiiilH,  Biid  i*  uiiHRi-ctLtt  by  | 
cunntic  i>ota»SH.     See  FtSBL  Oil  (^ujp  ooO),     j 

Oil  <i  Cn'tacbi.  iVv"-  Olkcm  urDEBiHAU. ; 
0.  cciiBi!,«  (B.  I'..  Ph.  K.  &  1).),  L.  Krom  I 
tho  fruit  or  Catfba  offit-iHalii,  or  I'uholis, ' 
coiiriii.'ly  grimiid.  Aruinatie,  hut,  iind  bitt«r 
tn'ti-d  i  odour,  (Lai  of  the  I'mit  t  liuntly  {creen,  '■ 
wluiirifw,  wbeii  pure.  Sp.  gr.  -iliiS).  Pruti. 
K  t"  111-  I 

i'lir.,  i{v.  When  pun?,  iodim'  hiu  little 
aui  ion  on  tliiii  oil,  and  immediHtely  give*  it  ■ 
violet  ciibiur,  without  any  very  ninrkcd  reuc- 
Uim ;  niirio  acid  tunis  it  0]«que,  ami  tbe 
iiiulnrc  chanKiii  to  a  pale  red  when  healod; 
kulphuriu  uciil  turns  it  iif  arriuuHni-red.  WUrn 
udultaratud  with  iril  uf  Inrpeutiui-,  hutli  its  vix- 
ciiiity,  wiluliility  in  ruvtitiod  i^irit,  and  itA 
(lenity,  are  kiucnfiil ;  when  mixed  with  m^tur 
oil,  it  leaves  B  gn»>y  atuin  on  pu|ier. — Dose. 
lU  to  10  dru]»,  in  the  usnal  caws  iu  Hliich 
ciibelis  ill  Hubatance  is  giveii.  S  to  SU  minimii 
(It.  P.),  Kuspendcd  la  water  by  inueiUge  aud 
Biignr. 

Oil  of  Ca'mln.  S^a.  Oleun  cruiNi,  O. 
CIMIHI,  L.  Kroni  the  li'e-b  fruit  (sitil)  .>f 
CiimiHuin  C^miBum,  or  ciuuiii.  I'lile  yi'lluw; 
MiiullitiindtiiBtesstrongty  of  tho  aeeds.  t>ji.  gr. 
■UJa.    Prod.  21  to  Sj. 

Obt.  Oil  ij  euRiin  ia  a  mixture  of  two  uiU 
difl'ering  in  volatility,  end  which  may  be  aepa- 
rated  bv  cun-fid  distillation.  The  luore  voln. 
tile  one   has  bi.'en  named  eymol ;  the  other. 


Aaethimm  grmrolau.  TUc  yellow  ;  odour, 
that  of  tlie  fruit;  taste,  hot  and  pni^enli 
niniiiuative.  ^p.  gr.  SSI  to  882.  Prod.ii 
(".•arly). 

OUofEl'der.  ^«ii.  Attak  ot  eldbb  feo«- 
ERR  ;  Olkvk  bah'bcci.  L.  Ftoiu  elder  lliia- 
crx  (SamiHcut  nigra}.  Untynu;eoua  ;  gdoor 
not  very  marked. 

OU  of  El'amL  Sjt».  Oleik  elemi,  L.  Tna 
the  ru>in.     Isomerir  with  ihI  uf  turpentine. 

OU  of  Et'got.    Syn.   Etubrkal    o.  or  t.; 

OLKfU  BMOOI^  O.  E.£tHeilBUU,  <).  SBCAUt 

COUM'TI,  L.  Prvpurt^  li.v  evafionitii^  tlit 
el lu-real  tincture  iit  a  vrry  [ifiiille  luat,  ani. 
Jireferably,  allowiu};  the  luKt  jHirtiun  uf  the 
iMliur  to  «ic«pe  by  S|ioutHncuiu  evapuntioi. 
Urowni<h-yetlow  (  lighter  thau  wat«r  ;  sulobit 
iu  ether  atiil  soluUoii  ul  potaiH  ;  only  paith 
soluble  ill  alcohol.  It  appears  to  lie  a  loixiBit 
of  vohitile  and  fiied  oil,  with  suuie  tesinoui 
matler.  Dote.  10  to  3X>  drupj,  ia  hamir 
rliages  ;  10  to  12  dmps  every  a  or  4  huur^  ii 
tliaiTlioea  1  20  to  bO  drops,  aa  a  pnrturibeinL 
&c.  ExlrrMallg,  in  rheuuiatlsiu,  bntbaclii; 
&c 

Obi,  The  above  is  tbe  oil  of  ergot  »■ 
employed  in  uiedieine.  It  miut  not  be  At' 
fonuded  with  other  preparations  oveanomiir 
culled  lij  the  aanie  ii.ime,  but  whieh  difc 
Iruiii  it  m  ehuracter.  Auiong  tbe  latter  aitilw 
folloninj;:— 

a.  A  tiled  oil  obtained  by  diatiUiug  off  tlo 
spirit  I'rom  the  alcolioliu  tincture.  It  has  tb 
odour  ol  mucid  fisli  oiU  and  the  diatiUed  s[<nl 
lias  also  a  putrid  odour. 

b.  A  liit'd  oil,  obtained  from  coanelv  pn*- 
dertd  ergot  by  itnmg  pri'Saure  between  inn 
phiteii,  Ht  a  beat  of  Hboul  •iV£'  Fubr.  Ilii 
lluiJ,  enloun-d,  smells  btnjQKly  of  the  di^ 
bat  is  nearly  destitute  of  itH  leading  i]uali[it>i 
Itoth  the  preeeding  cuntaiD  some  voUtik  ul 
and  resinous  mutter. 

e.  An  eiupyreiimalic  oil  obtained  hr  £*■ 
tilling;  ergnt  per  it.     It  is  light   brown,  VifcJd, 

d.  A  volatile  oil  obtaiui-d  by  dictating  piw- 
denil  er^'ot  iu  solution  of  iiotusMt  at  123°  Fabc. 
diluting  the  Hatuiiueeous  muss  thua  fonaii 
Kith  one  half  M  uu  CqUiil  wvi^iht  of  vatR. 
neutralising  tbe  aikali  with  dilute  solphuri 
ai'id,  and  iheii  submitting  the  whole  to  &- 
tillutiiiu  in  u  eliloride  of  sodium  or  ml  batk 
It  is  whilir,  adlichivc.  butyrnceoQii,  and  tsite 
less.  ItapiHiars  a  product,  rather  than  ■  aioi'' 
eiluct. 

e.  This  is  tbe  ethereal  nil,  Rrat  deMaibd,  ii 
its  pnrent  form.  It  i>  colunrlefls.  translnnst 
oily,  smil  Hcrid'tasted,  with  the  odour  uferiigli 
it  ba«  a  hi^h  brnling- point,  at  wiiich  it  iiiffoi 
partial  decum|iositiim,  but  may  be  Tolatilisnl 
at  a  lower  teuiperature,  like  the  other  tS^ 
By  long  expoHure  to  heat,  it  thickens  sat 
partly  solidities ;  light  aud  air  darken  it ;  il  i< 
lighter  than  water,  very  slightlj  lolntde  i« 
water,  but  sufficiently  so  to  impart  t«  it  in 
peculiar  odo^ir;  it  is  soluble  in  pure  alcoW 
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in  ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  alkaline 
lyes,  liquor  of  ammonia,  creasote,  and  naphtha. 
The  dilute  mineral  acids  clear  it,  but  do  not 
produce  any  marked  reaction. 

Oil,  Ethe  real.    See  Oil  op  winb  (below). 

Oil  of  Fen'nel.  Syn,  Oleum  fcbniculi 
(Ph.  L.),  O.  p.  officinalis  ( Ph.  E.  &  U.),  O. 
p.  DVLCis,  L.  From  the  fruit  or  seed  of 
^OBniculum  dulce,  or  sweet  fennel  (Ph.  L.). 
Colourless;  odour  that  of  the  plant;  tastes 
hot  and  sweetish;  congeals  at  50°  Fahr. ; 
carminative  and  stomachic.  It  consists  of  two 
oils;  the  one  solid  and  identical  with  that  of 
oil  of  aniseed.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
it  affords  henzoin.  Sp.  gr.  '997.  Frod,  Dried 
fruit  (uf  commerce),  3 J  to  3*5 J.  The  flowering 
herb  yields  *3&^  of  a  similar  oil. 

Obs,  The  oil  of  fennel  of  the  shops  is  the 
product  of  the  fruit  of  Fasniculum  vul^are,  or 
common,  wild,  or  bitter  fennel.  It  closely 
resembles  that  of  sweet  fennel,  but  is  scarcely 
so  at^reeable  either  in  taste  or  smell.  It  is 
chiefly  used  to  scent  soaps. 

Oil,  Fn'sel.    Noticed  at  page  550. 

OH  of  Gal'bannm.  i^n.  Olkum  oalbani 
(Ph.  Bor.),  L.  From  galbanum,  2  lbs. ;  water, 
16  fl.  oz.;  distilled  together.  Yellow;  re- 
sembles oil  of  asaf oetida,  but  milder. 

Oil  of  Garlic.  Syn,  Sulphide  op  allyl. 
From  the  bruised  bulbs  or  *  cloves'  of  Allium 
saiivump  or  garlic  It  possesses  the  peculiar 
odour,  taste,  and  other  properties  of  the  bulbs, 
in  a  highly  exalted  degree. 

Ob*,  When  a  mixture  of  oil  of  black  mustard 
and  sulphide  of  potassium  is  exposed  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube  to  a  temperature  above  that 
of  212^  Fuhr.,  sulphocyauide  of  potassium  and 
garlic  oil  are  formed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  compound  of  garlic  oil  and  chloride 
of  mercury  (formed  by  adding  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  oil  a  like  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride) is  gently  heated  with  sulpho-cyuuide  of 
potassium,  mustard  oil,  with  all  its  characteris- 
tic properties,  is  called  into  existence. 

Oil  of  Oaulthe^ria.  See  Oil  op  Pabtbidge 
Bebby  {below). 

Oil  of  Oen'tiaa.  Syn.  Oleum  gkntia>.£,  L. 
From  the  root.  Butyraceous ;  smells  strongly 
of  gentian.     3  cwt  yield  1  dr.  (barely). 

Oil  of  Gera^'niom.    Syn,  Oil   op    glnoeb  ' 
GRASS,  O.  of   spikenard.     The  oil  of  com- 1 
mcrce  which  passes  under  this  name  is  im- 
ported   from    the    East    Indies.     It    is    not  I 
obtained  from  any   species  of    Geranium   or 
JPelaryoniufn,  but  probably  from  a  species  of 
Andropogon.     It  is  often  employed  to   adul- 
terate otto  of  roses.    See  Grass  Oil  (below). 

Oil  of  Gin'ger.  Syn,  Oleum  zingiberis, 
L.  From  the  dried  root  (rhizome)  of  Zingiber 
officinale,  or  ganger  of  commerce.  Bluish- 
green;  possesses  a  less  agreeable  odour  than 
that  of  good  ginger,  without  any  pungency. 
J^rod.  li  of  1 J  (M.  Raybaud). 

Oil  of  Grain-spirit.  Syn,  Quais  oil.  Two 
distinct  aabatancet  are  found  in  spirit  distilled 
from  fermented  grain  j  one  of  which  is  buty- 


raceous and  highly  offensive  (com  oil  of  Mul- 
der—  ?),  the  other  liquid  (crude  fusel  oil). 
ITie  relative  projwrtious  of  these  sub-dances  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  spirits  whici<  they  con- 
taminate, vary  with  the  materials  umi  the  mnii- 
agement  of  the  process.  The  *  grain  oil*  of 
the  London  rectifiers  couMhts  chietly  of  fusel  or 
potato  oil,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  water,  and 
with  small  and  variable  proportions  uf  solid 
ethyl-  and  amyl-compounds  of  certain  latty 
acids  (oeuanthic  and  margaric).  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  butyraceous  matter 
bet<  re  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  solid  fat  of 
the  whiskey  dii>tilleries  conducted  on  the  old 
plan.  According  to  Mr.  Rowney,  the  fusel  oil 
of  the  Scotch  distilleries  contain  capric  acid. 
See  Corn  Oil  (above),  and  Fusel  Oil. 

Oil,  Grape.  Syn.  Bbakdt  oil,  Cognac  o. 
This  is  essentially  the  sulphate  of  amyU  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  fusel  oil  of  marc- 
brandy  in  strong  rectitied  spirit,  and  then 
adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  alcohol 
and  excess  of  acid  i^  removed  by  washing  the 
newly  formed  compound  with  water.  Dissolved 
in  rectitied  spirit,  it  forms  '  bbandy  essence,' 
which  b  used  to  impart  the  Cognac  flavour  to 
plain  spirit.  See  Sulphate  ov  Amyl  and 
Amtl-etheb,  also  Oil  of  Mabc-bbandy 
(below). 

Oil,  Grass.  Several  of  the  grasses  ((Tromt- 
naceee)  yield  fragrant  volatile  oils.  See  Oil 
OF  Gebanium,  Gbass  Oil  (of  Namur),  Oil  of 
Lemon-gbass,  Oil  of  Spbing-gbasb,  &c. 

Oil,  Grass  (of  Namnr).  Syn,  India  gbass 
oil.  From  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaticut 
(Koyle),  supposed  to  have  been  the  "sweet 
cane''  and  '*rich  aromatic  reed  from  a  far 
country*'  of  Scripture ;  formerly  supposed  to 
be  obtained  from  Andropogon  Iwarancusa. 
Stimulant  and  highly  Iragraut.  See  Oil  of 
Spikenard. 

Oil  of  Hops.  Syn.  Oleum  lupuli,  L.  From 
commercial  hops,  by  distillation  along  with 
water.  It  may  also  be  collected  during  the 
brewing  of  beer.  Odorous;  acrid;  narcotic; 
soluble  in  water;  becomes  resinous  by  expo- 
sure and  age.  Sp.  gr.  '910.  Chiefly  used  to 
increase  the  aroma  and  flavour  of  old  or  da- 
maged hops. 

Oil  of  Horse-mint.  Syn.  Oleum  monabdje 
(Ph.  U.  S.),  L.  i?Vom  the  fresh  herb  of  Mo- 
narda  punctata,  a  plant  indigenous  in  the 
U.  S.  uf  America.  Dark  amber-coloured; 
fragrant ;  pungent ;  carminative ;  rubefacient ; 
and  vesicant. 

Oil  of  Horse-rad^ish.  Syn.  Oleum  abmo- 
RACLG,  L.  From  the  fresh  roots  of  Cochlearia 
armaracia  (Linn.),  or  common  horse-radish. 
Pale  yellow ;  heavier  than  water ;  acrid ;  vesi- 
cant ;  identical  with  that  from  black  mustard. 
Prod.  -5^  (nearly). 

Oil  of  Hyssop.  Syn.  Oleum  hybsopi,  L. 
From  the  flowering  herb  oi'Hyssopu*  officinalis. 
Aromatic ;  stimulant.     Prod.  *25  to  *33$. 

Oil  of  Jargonelle  Pear.  See  Amyl  (Ace- 
tate). 
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Oil  of  JM'miB.  j^a.  Oil  or 
OLirx  JA8MIHI,  O.  J.  roLATiLB,  L.  Kroin  tbe 
ttiiwera  of  Jmminam  ffraadijlonim  nnii  J.  fra- 
j/rtiiu,  carefully  picki^  by  placing  them  in  il- 
t«m*te  lajera  with  cotton  wadding  Imhaed 
witb  olive  oil,  in  any  saitable  vpiiel,  and  re- 
nrwiag  the  tiowrra  till  the  tiicd  oil  becomn 
atrongly  odorous,  and  thrn  dittiilinfc  tbu  wad- 
ding along  with  a  little  water.  The  volatile 
oik  ofhjadntlie,  jonquil,  tnlinriwv.  violet*,  and 
moiit  of  tlie  more  deliCHte  fluweriL,  are  obtained 
in  tkr  aaiue  uaj.  Utei  iu  perranRTj.  From 
Ibe  R:i»t  InditM-. 

Oil  of  Juniper.  Sun.  Jvkipkui dlefh  (It. 
F.),  Ulkcu  JuKiPRki  (Ph.  L.  B.  t  D.),  O.  i. 
BAccEd  J.,  1).  ESUKNTIAU  i.  B.  J.,  L.  ('ram 
either  the  wood,  top^  or  berried,  prefemUy  tlie 
lait.  Tbe  berrietihonldbeclniHeii  fully  gniwn. 
bat  atill  slightly  fmen,  and  ihould  be  bruiiied 
brfore  being  pUenl  in  tlie  atill .  In  the  Pli.  L., 
Eiigliiih  oil  of  juniper  (o.  juwipbb[,  Ahqi,i- 
CtTu)  iM  ordered.  ColourleM.  or  very  palegn-en- 
iah-jellowi  odour  and  taste,  »"eet  and  terebin- 
thisate  I  rather  viicid;  loiuble  in  rectified 
a[Hrit ;  rendered  opaque  and  resinou*  by  expO' 
*ure  and  age.  It  i>  reputed  canninative  and 
diaplioretic,  and  poswiaes  powerful  diaretic 
properties.  Sp.  gr.  'till  (EugliHli,  '8688;  foreign, 
■tlM34— Brande):  Prod.  Oram  berried,  '25;  i 
ripe  da.  (one  yeur  old),  f  to  i;  (fully). 

Par.  It  ii  trequentlj  adulterated  with  («l  of 
tuT|ienUne.  a  fnud  rtradily  discovered  by  the 
lessened  density,  viscidity,  aud  solubility,  in 
rectified  spirit,  of  thu  oil. 

Oit,  Oil  of  JaniperraDfistsof  twooils — one, 
white  andniost  volatile,  9p.gr.-8393;  the  other, 
dark-coloured  and  less  volntile,  sp.  gr.  'S7S4; 
together  with  some  r<^iQ  left  in  the  retort. 

Oil.  Kramholj.     Sgn.   Oleuu  tbuplin 
L.     From  lluMKari»n  balsam,  a  terebiDthioato 
exudation  from  the  Pi»ui  pumilio,  or  monnl 
pine  of  Sourliera  lilurope.     Fragrant;  gold 
yellow;  tastes  oily,  Bcidaloui,  aud  rceinout 

Oil  of  Lan'rel.     Sy».  Oil  of   bwbkt   b. 

OlICH  LAURI  VOLATILB.  O,  L.  BaSKNTI.1 
L.  Krora  either  the  berries  or  leaves  of  Launu 
nobiUt  (Linn.),  or  sweet  bay-tree.  Fair  yellow, 
clear,  odorous,  sromatic,  stimulant,  and  nar- 
cotic Sp.  p.  -871.  Prod.  FroiH  the  leaves, 
J  to  i;  (fully). 

Oil  of  Lavender.     Si/*.  Essence  ov  t~;  La- 

TiKDULS  OLKm  (H.  I'.),  OlKUM  UVBBDCLfi 
(Ph.  L.).  O.  L.  TEKK  (Pb.  K.  &  1).),  O.  I..  BPJC«. 
<),  L.  SBBKNTIALB,  O.  t.  Tia^Vlt,  L.       ThO    "Oil 

(OLsvx  LAVAMDULJt,  Anoliccm)  diitilled  from 
thedowcnof -Zacoadafoiwro'fPb.L.).  Very 
pslc  Uinon-yellow;  highly  fragrant;  taste, 
narni  and  not  disagreeable}  carminative,  an- 
tis]>nsBiudic,  and  stiraolant.  Sp.  gr.  -877  to  -303. 
Accwrdini-  to  Brande,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  ob- 
t^iioed  from  the  floiven  nnly  is  '8960 ;  that  from 
Ehe  whole  idaiit,  -»206.  I'he  ligbtest  is  esteemed 
tlie  best.  Prod.  Flowei^  H  ta  i^  (nruly). 
The  whole  of  the  flowering  herb  is  commonly 
dittiUed.  According  to  Kaybaod,  the  herb, 
alter  dowering  (Sept.),  ^Ida  the  mo«c  uiL 


Pur.  Alcohol  ii  the  Bibatntee  totamtaij 
ed  to  adulleimte  tbie  oil ;  bot,  oecMionaliy, 
oil  of  bei^iimot  is  naed  fiv  tile  laiae  |»urpui«. 
If  the  density  is  below  '87,  there  ia  leuta  IB 
suspect  adulteration.  When  pore — I.  Sot- 
phuric  add  turns  it  reddish-brown,  and  tk* 
''  in  is  aCRiimpanied  by  itnuig  iiu|i'ma- 
■i.  It  ftilminates  qoicklj  and  violntly 
with  iodine,  and  tlie  thick  syrupy  rendne  fos- 
cs  a  pungent  acid,  balHmic  odour.  The 
of  the  other  labiate  plant  a  fulmiuate  nmefa 
less  powerfaily  with  iodine.  The  prexnccof 
I  weakens,  but  doeit  not  rViitmj.  tba 
of  this  lest,  unless  it  h  added  in  an  b{I1s1 
3,  when  only  a  lively  (-Vervaaoeuce  and  a 
discDgagcmeot  of  oraiige-colouied  rapovraait 
produced  by  the  iodine,  witlioot  (klminatiao. — 
3.  i!ant«line  is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  ail  of 
lavender,  and  exerts  no  marked  action  an  i^ 
but  is  freely  soluble  in  oil  of  lavender  addle- 
rutodwitli  alcohol  or  rectified  apirit. 

Ubi.  Knglish  oil  of  laveoder  f — iniw  tk 
purest  frsgrancv;  and  of  Uii^  tbe  vatiMy 
Vnown  Hs  '  Mitchak  oil  of  iatekiisb,'  baa 
tbe  place  of  its  prepaiBtloii,  ia  eateeraed  tkt 
belt.  Tbe  foreign  oU  of  lavender  ia  infsnir- 
This  last,  is  improved  by  rectificAtioo.  Sat 
Oil  of  Spike. 
OU    of  Lan'oM.     %>.    Emkkcb    or  i-i 

OUUH     LIHOKIB    (B.    P.),     OLSCK      UKOMI, 

0.     uuoKTTU    (PI).    L.    B.    &     D.).    Fm 

tbe  yellow  portion  of  the  rind,  gt^tloi.  p^ 
in  hair  bags,  and  expiMed  to  powerftd  pt» 
sure;  also  by  distillstion.  bnt  the  prodDd 
is  then  leu  agreeably  fragrant  &ad  ■wiait.  U 
kcepsbetter.  Nearly  coIobtIcm  ;  odonrtkatif 
tbefniit.  Sp.  gr.  -6758  to  -87S5.  Ea»mii< 
oil,  '8517,  diatiUeil  do-  '847.  at  TT  F«b. 
(Ure).  Prod.  100  lemons  yield,  by  exptaain 
1|  to  2  OE.  (nearly);  by  distillation  It  U 
lioi. 

Pur,  Commonly  adolterated  with  tul  of  tw- 
pentine.  aud  occasionally  with  not  or  ponf 
oiL  These  may  be  detected  iu  the  man— 
already  eipUined.  When  pure,  it  ia  wMik 
in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol,  batne- 
tificd  spirit  only  dissolves  16$  of  it.  Itibc 
boils  at  148'  Falir-  wliereaa  oil  of  iiiipwilii" 
boils  at  312°,  and  miituies  of  the  two  at  i» 
tennediate  ti'mpcraturei,  depending  oa  tb 
pri.porll,.n8. 

Oilof  Lern'onOrMi.  ^n.  Essbiccbofls. 
Indian  qkahh-oil.  Oil  op  vkkbzka.  hs- 
bably  from  Andropogon  dtralum,  the  Eadisi 
lemon-grssa-  Pale  yellow  i  powerfully  6* 
^rant.  Citbonslli  oil:  is  also  tbe  pndid 
of  this  or  of  an  allied  species  of  Andropogt^ 
'  Oil  of  Lemon  Tbyme.  Sj/h.  OLsmt  HI- 
!  FTLU,  L. ;  UflLl  DB  TAiB,  Fr.  From  tk* 
,  fresh  dowering  herb  of  Tkymiit  terffOam, 
the  lemon  or  wild  thyme  of  our  hilta  md 
.  piiKtnros.  Very  fragrant.  Used  to  scent  smp* 
I  &r.  Sp.  et.  -UiT.  Prod.  iOU  IU.  y  icU  ik 
to  51  oz.  of  oil.  When  pure,  it  is  aeanely 
affected  by  iodine,  bnt  solution  of  t  hi  ninawi  ef 
I  potaaaa  aota  tm  it  with  energj. 
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Oil  of  Let'tace.  Syn.  Olsttu  laotuca  ti- 
BOSf,  L.  From  Lactusa  virasa  (Linn.),  or 
strong-scented  wild  lettnce.  Closely  resembles 
the  odorous  matter  of  opiom. 

Oil  of  Idmefl.  Syn,  Oleum  Limett£,  L, 
From  the  rind  of  the  fhiit  of  CUrcu  Idmetta, 
or  lime»  as  oil  of  lemons,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Prod,  100  limes  yield  2^  to  2|  oz. 
of  oil. 

Oil  of  LoTr'age.  Syn,  Olstjm  lbyibtici,  L. 
From  the  leaves  of  f  mit  of  Zevisticum  offici- 
nale, loyage.  Pale  yellow,  aromatic,  carmi- 
native.   Frod,  Fresh  herb,  'IJ  to  '15?. 

Oil  of  Mace.    Si/»,  Olettk  macidib,  O.  h. 

XSSEKTIALE,  O.  H.  BTILIATITIUH,  L.    From  tbc 

urillus  of  MyrUtica  officinale  (commercial  mace). 
Nearly  colourless;  fragrant;  lighter  than 
water ;  closely  resembles  oil  of  nutmeg.  Sp. 
gr.  -945.    Frod.  4i  to  9?. 

Oil  of  Uarc-brandy.  8yn,  Ftsel  oil  op 
M.-B.,  O.  OF  GRAPE  8PIBIT.  Obtained  after 
the  spirit  (marc-brandy)  has  passed  over 
during  the  distillation  of  the  fermented  resi- 
duum of  expressed  grapes.  Limpid ;  odorous ; 
acrid ;  offensive ;  soon  turns  yellow  in  the  air ; 
soluble  in  1000  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  pro- 
jMrtions  in  rectified  spirit ;  6  or  7  drops  will 
spoil  a  hogshead  of  brandy.  According  to 
M.  Balard,  this  oil  is  a  mixture  of  potato  oil 
and  oenanthic  ether. 

Oil  of  Har'jorain.  8yn.  Oil  op  sweet  h.  ; 
Oleum  mabjoban^  O.  obigaki  m.  (Ph.  E.), 
L.  From  the  fresh  flowering  herb  of  Origanum 
Marjorana,  or  sweet  or  knotted  marjoram. 
Pale  yellow;  odorous;  tonic;  stimulant.  Sp. 
gr.  -926  (-940— Baum^)  Prod,  '33  to  -5$.  See 
Oil  OP  Obiganum. 

Oil  of  Mea'dow-sweet.  Syn.  Oleum  sfi- 
TjMM  ulmable,  L.  From  the  flowers  or  flow- 
ering tops  of  Spircta  uUnaria  (Linn.),  or  com* 
mon  meadow-sweet.  This  oil  is  a  native  hy- 
dride of  sailcyl.  It  is  yellow,  sweet-scented, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  then 
strikes  a  deep  violet  colour  with  the  persalts 
of  iron.  It  boils  at  385°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  1-172. 
(See  helow^ 

OU  of  Uea'dow-Bweet  (Facti''tioii8).  This 
is  prepared  as  follows : — Salicin,  1  part,  is  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  10  parts,  and  being 
placed  in  a  glass  retort,  bichromate  of  potassa 
(in  powder),  1  part,  is  added,  followed  by  oil 
of  vitriol,  2i  parts,  previously  diluted  with  4 
times  its  weight  of  water;  a  gentle  heat  is 
next  applied  to  the  retort,  and  after  the  first 
effervescence  resulting  from  the  mutual  reac- 
tion of  the  ingredients  is  over,  the  heat  is  in- 
creased, and  the  mixture  is  distilled  for  the  oil 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  product  is  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  natural  oil  of  meadow- 
sweet.   (See  ahow,) 

Oil  of  lUl'iioiL  Syn.  Oleum  millbpolii, 
L.  From  the  flowers  of  AchUlaa  Millefolium 
(Idnn.),  or  yarrow.  Blue.  Sp.  gr.  *852. 
IVocL  14  11m.  of  the  dried  flowers  yielded  3  drs. 
of  oiL 
OUib  Kiied  (Bmntlal).    Syn,  OtstAUUXA 


B68ENTIALIA.    From  the  oils  of  bergamotte 
and  lemons,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  oils  of  lavender  and 
pimento,  of  each,  i  oz.     Used  to  scent  'sal 
volatile  drops/  smelling-bottles,  &c. 
Oil  of  Una'tard  (Volatile).    Syn,  Sulpho- 

CYAIODE  OP  ALLYL;  OlEUM  BINAPIS  VIQRS, 

O.  B.  BBSENTiAiiE,  L.  From  the  seeds  of 
Sinapisniyra  (Lion,),  or  black  mustard),  as  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  Nearly  colourless;  in- 
tensely acrid,  pungent,  rubefacient^  and  vesi- 
cant; slightly  soluble  in  water;  boUs  at  289*^ 
Fahr.  It  contains  sulphur.  Sp.  gr.  1*035 
to  1038;  1016,  at  GS""  Fahr.  iVorf.  Av. 
•aj  (fully). 

Obe,  This  oil,  like  that  of  Htter  almondi, 
does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seed,  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  myronic  acid  on  a  pecu- 
liar substance,  myrosin,  in  the  presence  of 
water.  Oil  of  black  mustard  has  been  used  as 
a  stimulant  or  counter-irritant  in  palsy,  &c.; 
and  the  distilled  wat&r,  or  a  solution  of  the  oil 
in  water,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  and  cleanly 
remedy  for  the  itch. 

Oil  of  Myrrh.  Syn,  Oleum  MTBBHiB,  O.  m. 
ESBENTIALE,  L.  Colourless;  thin;  heavier 
than  water;  stimulant;  smells  strongly  of 
the  drug. 

Oil  of  Myr^tle  (Volatile).  ^,  Ebsekcb  op 
M. ;  Oleum  mtbta  ESBEimALE,  L.  From 
the  flowers  and  leaves  of  Myrtus  communis, 
100  lbs.  of  the  fresh  leaves  yield  2i  to  6 
oz. 

Oil  of  ITaiiiiir  Grass.  See  Qbabs  Oil  op 
Namub. 

Oil  of  ITarcis'sQS.  J^n,  Ebbescb  op  joxt* 
QuiL;  Oleum  naboissi,  L.  As  oil  op  jab- 
mine.    Delightfully  odorous. 

Oil   of    Nero'li.      See   Oil   op    Obai^gs- 

PLOWEBS. 

Oil  of  ITiif  meg  (Volatile).    Syn.  Oleum  my- 

BISTICf    (B.    P^    Ph.    £.),   0.  M.   MOSOHATiB 

(Ph.  D.),  L.  From  the  officinal  nutmeg  or 
kernel  of  the  fruit  of  MyriHica  moMchata, 
Nearly  colourless;  odour  and  flavour  that  of 
the  fruit,  but  more  powerful.  By  agitation 
with  water,  it  is  separated  into  two  oils — one 
lighter,  the  other  heavier,  than  water ;  the  last 
is  butyraceous.  Sp.  gr.  *948.  Frod,  4^  to  7{. 
It  is  reputed  to  make  the  hair  grow,  and  to 
prevent  baldness. 

Oil  of  On'ions.  From  the  bulbs  of  Allium 
Cepa,  or  common  onion.  Contains  sulphur, 
and  smells  strongly  of  the  herb. 

Oil  of  Or'ange.  %».  Essence  op  o. ;  Oleum 

AUBANTII,   O.   AUBANTIOBUM,  O.  A.  COBTIOIS, 

L.  From  the  yellow  portion  of  the  rind  of 
either  the  Seville  or  sweet  orange,  preferably 
of  the  last;  as  oil  of  bergamot  or  lemons. 
Closely  resembles  oil  of  lemons,  but  [is  more 
agreeably  fragrant.  The  expressed  oil  is  very 
apt  to  become  opaque,  and  deposit  a  stearopten, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  unless  well  kept 
from  the  air.  Sp.  gr.  '875.  Frod,  100  fruits 
yield  4  to  5  oz.  (See  below,) 
Oil  of  Oraago-benlfls.    %».  Olium  au- 
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fruit  of  tlio  onuge-trM.  Doea  not  keep  well. 
(SKsbtlotr.) 

Oil  of  Onugie-flowsn.  Si/h.  Nebot.i,  Oil 

O*  y,  EsHSNaK  OP  «.;  OLiiru   kaph^,  O. 

AUKAHTII   VLOStni,  AUBASTII  OLEUU  (Fll.    K. 

and  D.).  h.  From  the  ttowera  of  either  the 
bitter  (Seville)  or  avcet  oranite  (Citita  vulgarit 
or  C.  mtranlivm),  by  iligtillutiun  with  water. 
That  from  the  fruit  in  wid  to  l>c  preferred, 
but  there  doeii  not  appear  ouy  actiud  dlfCer- 
GDCO  between  the  two.  Very  fluid  i  lighter 
tbui  water,  .in  which  it  is  glightl;  oolablc ; 
it  is  dcllglitfully  aronuitic  and  frngnuit,  but 
the  odour  diflen  slightly  from  that  of  the 
flowers.  Prod.  100  lbs.  of  flowert  gntliprtd  in 
M>;orDeceiii1>eryitld3toGoE.  ofoil;  Gcwt. 
of  tlic  frctb  flowers  yield  1  lb.  of  oil. 

Par.  Neroli  i*  commonly  adii1ti-nkt«(l  with 
alcohol  or  casenco  do  petit  grain,  nnd  geiic- 
rally  with  both  of  them.  The  pn'jence  of  tbi' 
fint  ia  eniily  determinect  (ice  abort')  ;  that  of 
the  second  can  only  be  discovered  by  compar- 
ing the  'idour  CTolved  during  the  evaporation 
of  a  drop  of  the  inspected  oil,  placed  on  u 
piece  of  white  puper,  with  a  like  drop  of  pare 
QeroU  similarly  treated.  (See  abort  onti 
£i/o>D.) 

Oil  of  Orangs-leaf,    iS'vfk  Olectm  AUSAirni 

FOLII.L.;  KSSEKCa  DB  PKTJT  QB JIK,  Fr.  From 
the  leaves  of  either  the  bitter  or  sweet  oratige  j 
that  from  the  first  being  jircfcrrcd.  Di'lifflit- 
fuDy  fragruut.  Eitensively  used  to  adulte- 
tate  oil  of  neruli,  and  is  iteelf  commonly  so- 
pbistlcutixl  with  botli  olcoliol  and  oil  of  omugc- 
berrieB.    (See  ahovt.) 

Oil  of  Orig'aniun.  fiyn.  Oxbcm  OBlOASi, 
0.  O.  KsaE^'TULE,  L.  From  the  (lowering 
herb  of  QrlgaHum  vuljare,  or  romuien  or 
winter  marjoram.  Pale  yellow  colour;  fra- 
grant ;  uerid,  pungent,  and  rubefaracut.  Sp. 
gr.  -937  (-OlO— Baumt).  Prod.  -53  to  To?. 
Tlie  dark-coloured  oil  of  orignnum  of  the 
Hhopii  is  obtained  fhim  Tij/mni  rvlgare.  The 
oil  of  origanum  (Ph.  G.)  is  oil  of  Origamim 
marjorana.  Sec  Oiu  OPMASJOluil.TEruii, 
and  Lekon  Tnv»E. 

Oil  of  Or'ris.  Sya.  Ebbbsce  of  violet; 
Oleuu  ibidis,  L.  From  the  dried  rliixomei 
of  IrU  FlortntiHii,  or  Florentine  orris-ruot. 
Fragrant.    Hold  fur  oil  and  essence  of  violets. 

Oilof  Pu'sley.  Syn.  Olkvu  PKntosEUM, 
L.  From  tlie  frcih  berb  or  dried  fruit  (seed) 
of  Afium  prlfoieliiimn,  or  garden  parsley. 
Yellowish ;  smells  strongly  of  the  plant,  it 
conuats  of  two  oils  separable  by  agitation 
with  water,  one  of  which  is  couerctc,  and 
loelt*  at  80°  Fuhr. ;  the  othvr,  liquid.  Prod. 
Herb,  -50  to  IJ  (nearly).  i 

<U  of  Far'tridge-bwrr.    Sgn.  Oil,  op  win-  I 

7EB-OKEB.V,  MGTUYLO-BALTCILIO  ETREB,  SA- 
XIOTLAIBOPOXIDEOPVETIIYIii   OlEOX  OAUL- 

7HBBLS  (ini.  U.  S.),  L.  From  the  leaves  or 
the  whole  plant  of  Oatdtkeria  proeumbm,  a 
herb  common  in  North  America,  and  other- 
iriM  ItnowQ  by  the  names — Box-berry,  che- 
^ucr-Jbt'iTj',    partridj^-bcrry,  moaalatn   Ua^ 


winter-green,  &e,  Fale  yellow,  growing  brown 
by  exposure  and  age  ;innnatic;  aweet ;  highly 
pungent;  when  diluted,  agreeably  fragrant; 
miiiil  with  a  dilute  salution  of  potun,  it 
Bolidifles  to  a  crystalline  mou  (Mlicylate  it 
methyl  nnd  potassa),  from  which  thu  oil  miy 
be  again  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  add. 
It  is  the  heaTictt  of  all  the  eaacntial  oil*.  Spi 
gr.  1'173.  Boils  at  412°,  and,  nben  pnriflei 
at  435°  Fahr. 

Oil  of  pnrtridge-faerry,  dissolved  ia  rectiBed 
spirit,  ia  in  common  use  in  the  United  Stata 
of  America  as  an  aDtispasmodic,  earminatin, 
diuretic,  emmenagogae,  and  stimnlBnt ;  chieflj 
aa  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  kc. ;  and  aln  WTtt 
the  view  of  increasing  the  flow  of  milk  during 
lactation.  It  is  likewise  extensively  nied  a 
perfumery,  nnd  is  an  object  of  great  intsm* 
to  tho  organic  chemist,  on  acconut  of  iti  pfoi- 
liar  countitntion  and  rcnctioi). 

Oil  of  Partridge-berry   (E'acti"tIow].    Sci 


hcrh  of  Mentha  Pnlegiam,  or 
pennyroyal  of  our  gardens.  Palo  yiJlor. 
growing  reddish-yellow  by  age  and  eipofon; 
untispanmodic,  carminative,  and  emmenagogv. 
Boils  atUOl)'  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  '925  to  '931.  Piti- 
i  to  IJ.    (Sec  ir(ow.) 

OUof  PennyroyalCAmariean).  S^a,  Qizn 
JlEDEOil^(Pb.U.S.).L.  YirmiBi-denmaTJt- 
gioidea,  as  the  ls<;t.  Light  yellow ;  eje>4 
resembles  oil  of  peauyroynl,  for  wMch  itpaMi 
in  tbo  U.  S.    Sp.  gr.  -945  to  -948- 

Oil  of  Pepper.  Sgn.  Oil  op  ^lace  p.! 
OLEm  PiFKBis,  O.  p.  MiOKi,  L.  From  bniw' 
bhick  pepper  (Piptr  nigntm).  ColosriM 
turning  yellow ;  odorous;  pan  gent ;  notn 
hot  as  the  since.  Sp.  gr.  -E>033.  iVod.  I-St 
to  ISJ.  miite  popper  (of  cotDmerce).  W 
(barely). 

Oil  of  Pep'permint.  Si/ii.  Gletth  lasiii 
PIPEEITJ;  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  it  D.),  O.  mW- 
TiAT.ai  SI.  piPEniTiBis,  L.  Prom  the  fn* 
HoH'ering  herb  of  Meaiha  piperita,  or  guin 
jMippvmiint.  Kciu'ly  colourless,  or  at  mM  ■ 
i-cry  pale  greonisli-yellow ;  powerfnllyoddnxi; 
tastes  iHini^nt,  at  the  ssnie  t^me  inipartillf!> 
Hciimtiou  of  coldness  to  the  tongue  and  piiu. 
Boils  at  36S'  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -903  to  41E> 
Prod.  Frueti  flowering  herb,  Sai  to  't; 
dried  do..  IJ  (o  t'25£  (fnlly).  In  a  wun  ij 
seamn,  5  lb.  of  the  fresh  flowering  hetb  yieldl 
'  oz.  of  oil ;  inn  wet alid  imfavorable  oam,  lib 
yield  barely  the  saroc  qaantity. 

fully  a  third  part  of  rectiSed  spirit,  and  is  )1m 
freqaeutly  adulterated  with  the  oils  of  loa- 
mary,  spearmint,  and  turpentine.  Wbtn  pB* 
—1.  It  is  soluble  in  il«  own  weight  tf  rMtiM 
siririt. — 2.  Uixcdwithl-4tliittTOliuiie<itiubit 
tKiH,  a  wA  f  arple>rvd  cdoor  io  derdopid.— ^ 
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Chromaio  of  potash,  in  solution,  tarns  it  of  a 
deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and  converts  it 
into  a  soft  coag^lum,  which  assumes  a  flaky 
form  when  divided  with  a  glass  rod,  whilst  the 
solution  of  the  salt  loses  its  yellow  colour  or 
becomes  greenish-ycUow.— 4.  With  iodine  it 
forms  a  homogeneous  mass,  without  f ulmina- 
tion.  If  it  explodes  with  iodine,  it  contains 
turpentine.  The  yellowish,  resinous  oil,  sold 
under  the  name  of  '  American '  or  '  crude  oil 
of  peppermint,'  consists  chiefly  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentinc«  and  on  evaporation  l^ves  a  residuum 
of  pine  resin. 

Obs.  English  oil  of  peppermint  is  the  best,  a 
fact  clearly  shown  by  its  price  in  the  market 
being  so  greatly  above  that  of  the  imported 
oil.  The  oil  distilled  at  Mitcliam,  in  Surrey 
(Mitcham  oil  of  peppermint),  is  the  most 
esteemed.  It  has  usually  a  very  pale  greenish 
colour,  which  is  often  imitated  by  steeping  a 
leaf  or  two  of  green  mint  or  parsely  in  the  oil. 
Old  dark-coloured  oils  are  commonly  bleached 
by  exposure  to  the  light,  to  the  destruction  of 
a  portion  of  their  other  properties. 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  stimulant,  antispas- 
modic, and  carminative,  and  has  always  been  a 
favourite  remedy  in  flatulence,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, loss  of  appetite,  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
odic,  griping  pains,  diarrhoea,  the  early  stage 
of  cholera,  &c. — Dose,  1  to  3  drops,  on  sagar. 

Oil  of  PetroleimL  See  Naphtha,  Oils 
(Mineral),  Petboleuh,  &c. 

Oil  of  Pim'ento.  I^n,  Oil  of  allspice  ; 
Olextm  piment-b  (B,  p..  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
From  the  bruised  fruit  of  Evgenia  pimenta, 
allspice,  or  Jamaica  pepper.  Pale  yellow, 
growing  reddish-brown  by  age  ;  odour,  a  com- 
bination of  cloves  and  cassia  ;  taste,  pungent. 
Sp.  gr.  1-021.    Prod.  5J  to  8J. 

Obs.  Oil  of  pimento  contains  two  oils  similar 
to  thoSe  found  in  clove  oil.  When  pure,  nitric 
acid  turns  it  red,  with  active  effervescence 
and  the  assumption  of  a  rusty  brown  colour. 
It  combines  with  the  salifiable  bases  in  a 
nearly  similar  manner  to  oil  of  cloves.  It  is 
much  used  in  perfumery,  especially  in  hair 
cosmetics. 

OilofPim'perneL  iS^».  Oleum  pimpinell£, 
L.  From  the  root  of  SanguUorba  qfficinalis,  or 
pimpernel.    Blue ;  carminative. 

Oil,  Pine-ap'ple.  This  artificial  essential  oil 
dates  its  commercial  importance  from  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  is  essentially 
butyric  ether,  and  may  be  regarded  as  simply 
the  crude  form  of  that  substance.  On  the 
large  scale,  it  is  prepared  by  saponifying  butter 
or  crude  butyric  acid  with  a  strong  lye  of 
caustic  potassa,  and  dissolving  the  resulting 
soap  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot 
alcohol ;  to  the  solution  is  added  a  mixture  of 
Alooliol  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess,  and  the 
whole  ii  then  rabmitted  to  distillation  as  bug 
•i  tlie  product  has  an  aromatic  fruity  odour ; 
the  jvodoet  is  leetified  from  dried  chloride  of 
cilemm  and  a  little  litharge.  Dissolved  in  rec- 
tified 0pirit»  it  ia  mmch  a«ed  ae  a  flaveunng 


substance  by  confectioners  and  liquoristcs.  See 
Etheb  (Butyric)  and  Essence  op  Pine- 
apple, &c. 

OH  of  Pota'to  Spirit.  See  Ahtl  (Hydrate  of) 
and  Fusel  Oil. 

Oil  of  Bavensa'ta.  Syn,  Olbvu  batek- 
sabjE,  L.  From  the  roots  of  Bacetuara  aro- 
metica.  Chiefly  used  to  adulterate  oil  of  cloves, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

Oil  of  Bho'diom.  Sifn.  Oleum  BHODn,  L. 
Said  to  be  derived  from  the  wood  of  species  of 
Bhodoriza.  Very  fluid  and  limpid ;  pale  yel- 
low ;  soon  darkens  by  age  and  exposure ;  tastes 
bitter  and  aromatic  ;  has  a  modified  odour  of 
roses.  Chiefly  used  as  a  substitute  for  otto  of 
roses  in  cheap  perfumery,  and  to  adulterate  it. 
Oil  of  sandal-wood  is  frequently  sold  for  it. 
Prod,  IJ  to  16}.    See  Oil  op  Roses  (below). 

Oil  of  Ro^'ses.  Sjfn.  Oleum  bosjb,  L.  Prep. 
1.  From  the  petals  of  £osa  eempervirene 
(Linn.),  or  the  mnftk  rose,  as  oil  of  doves, 
observing  to  keep  the  water  in  the  worm-tub 
at  85°  Fahr.,  and  afterwards  subjecting  the 
water  in  the  receiver  to  refrigeration.  Re- 
sembles otto  of  roses,  of  which  it  is  merely  a 
variety.    Prod,  ^  to  ^  of  1%, 

2.  (Attab  op  boses.  Otto  op  b.  ;  Oleum 
BOSiS — Ph.  E.)  From  the  petals  of  Boea  centi- 
folia  and  Bosa  sempervirens  (damask  and  musk 
rose),  principally  the  first,  by  saturating  the 
water,  by  returning  it  repeatedly  on  fresh 
flowers,  and  then  exposing  it  to  a^low  tem- 
perature. In  the  East  In(Ues  it  is  obtained  by 
stratifying  gingilly  seeds  in  alternate  layers 
with  rose  petals,  for  some  days,  and  repeating 
the  arrangement  with  fresh  roses  till  the  seeds 
are  saturated,  when  tlte  oil  is  expressed  and 
distilled  along  with  water.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mecca  the  rose  leaves  are  macerated 
in  salt-and-water  for  2  or  3  days,  and  then 
distilled,  the  water  being  received  in  separate 
receivers  at  different  parts  of  the  process. 
The  water  is  afterwards  exposed  in  porous 
earthenwHro  vessels,  tied  over  with  Hnen,  in 
trenches  dug  in  the  earth,  and  over  which 
moistened  straw  is  thrown,  when  in  a  short 
time  the  otto  separates  and  floats  on  the 
surface. 

Prop.f  Sfc.  Colourless,  or  nearly  so ;  odour 
intense,  penetrating,  and  diffusive,  and  in  a 
concentrated  state  far  from  pleasant,  but  when 
dilute  very  agreeable  ;  taste,  bland  and  sweet- 
ish ;  when  pure,  it  congeals  at  80^  and  does 
not  remclt  until  heated  to  fully  85°  Fahr. ; 
1000  parts  of  alcohol  of  '806  dissolve  only  7 
parts  of  otto  at  5T  Falir.,  and  only  33  parts 
at  72^.  Sp.  gr.  -832  ut  90^  to  water  I'OOO  at 
60**  Fahr.  Prod,  100  lbs.  of  roses  yield  2  to  3  dr. 

Pur,  Otto  of  roses  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  the  oils  of  rhodium,  sandal-wood,  and 
geranium,  and  with  camphor  ;  and  occasionally 
with  spermaceti,  to  give  the  spurious  com- 
pound the  usual  crystalline  appearance.  The 
following  arc  reliable  tests : — 1.  Pure  otto  has 
a  bland,  sweet  taste ;  if  it  is  bitter,  it  contains 
Oil  of  rhodium  or  taxidal-^QQ^*,  M  vVi  \^  ^o:^- 
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gent,  or  '  Ut«* '  tho  pnbt<?,  it  contaiua  oitlicr 
1^1  of  f^nuiiim  or  cauipbnr.  and  iirobably 
both  ;  ir  it  impurU  an  unctuung  scnsHtion,  it 
(.■ontuina  ■permawti. — 2.  UxiKisiil  fcir  wiiuc 
houni  to  tlie  fiiiiiGii  of  n  rm:iH  quantity  of 
iodide  tindcT  alH-U-)tlaiw  in  the  uolil,  i>aro  oltti 
ramaini  wliltc,  and  ivnitjiiuus  lo  wbcu  cxpo^vd 
to  tbi'  air ;  an  adulterated  lamiile,  on  the  con- 
trary, Iwciunni  yvllow  ur  bniwn.  and  uner- 
rninlK,  int  cxi)0SDre  to  tho  air,  conUnncs  t<i 
duki>ii  in  Gobnir,  until  it  bi!comi.'i»  of  a  ilvi?)> 
brown,  or  evvii  [lerfcctly  hUck,  accor^uf;  in 
the  qiiniitity  nf  I'urcigu  nil  prcu'nt.  A  gin^lc 
drop  may  he  thns  teated. — 3.  ((jailHiurt.)  Gnu 
ortwo  dnnBi  of  the  inw|iertcil  ml  arc  pit  into 
•  watch-t^iii  tho  nunc  unmbcr  of  dn)|w  of 
ronrLiitniti-il  Kiilphnrir  aeiil  iirc  ulili'il,  and 
the  tiro  lliiids  are  mixed  oith  a  f;lu'ii-rod.  All 
tlio  oil*  an-  rendered  more  or  \v*»  Imnvn  by 
tbiiproccoding ;  hut,  ot(u  of  rofc«  retuina  tliu 
parity  of  its  riiloar — oil  of  ceiuniuio  accinirus  a 
Htron^  and  diKaKTecablc  odour,  which  i»  jict- 
fcctly  charnctcristie — the  odoar  of  the  oil  uf 
rhodiniii  is  increaacd,  and  bucflmes  Himenlmt 
nnetuoiu,  and,  in  j^'nertl,  it  aeqaircs  uti  ulour 
diitinetly  like  that  of  culwba. 
Oil  of  Bote'mu;.    a>h.  ItosmniM  OLEru 

(It.  r.).  Outfit   ANTUOS,  0.  BOUIEIMAUISI,    0. 

SOSMAiiiKi  (I'll.  L.  K.  J:  !>.),  O.  uoiiisuAUiXi 
xasKSTiAUK,  h.  From  the  llon-erin*.'  to]>«  of 
BotmariHft  ri^nMli:     In  the  I>li.  L.,  Encli^h 

onlereil,  as  it  la  luporiin'  to  tl^t  fluin  »hrand. 
Coliiurlera ;  ltmn);lir  frntpmit,  but  searivly 
aj'Twablc  unlen*  coui]iontided  :  carminative  and 
■tiiimbiut.  ItoiU  at  SG.'i'  Fabr.  tip.  gr.  '010 ; 
ren-nt.-Ha?!  Kcliiieil,  -SSST.  FroJ.  e  to  Ij 
(omrly). 

Ftir^  Jv.  It  U  frcqaentlv  adultet«ted  vith 
oil  of  tnTpt'iitiiie.  Mlicn  pure,  it  dissolve*  in 
oil  i-roportions  in  npirit  of  -SStt  Jly  aRB  it 
depu^ti  a  crystalline  stearoptcno,  niid  arquircs 
a  tervhiiithinato  odour,  [t  ia  ehiefly  n^etl  as  a 
stimulant  iu  linimcntfi,  hnlr  oil,  pomatumn, 
Ac. 

Oil  of  Soae'wcirt.  SyB.  Ou.  OF  hcse-boot  ; 
Olei-u  HiioDioL.B.  L.  IVoui  the  roots  iif 
ShoHioia  rofi.  Yellowi*h  ;  odour  resemltlea 
that  of  oil  nf  rliodinin,  for  wbieh  it  is  often 
■old.  a»  well  as  the  dUtilted  water  for  rose 
water.     U  Ih.  vield*  about  1  dr. 

OU  of  RnD.  S^a.  itcTj;  oletu  (II.  P.), 
Olevw  nit^  (I'll.  L,  A  E.),  L.  The  "oil 
diKtitlitl  from  the  frriih  herb  of  Siila  grare- 
olem.''  (B.  v.),  or  common  rue.  I'ale  yellow, 
tnniing:  hronn  by  ■)k'<  and  de|«i«iiinjr  a  brown- 
ish, r«siuoua  ccdiment  j  ronpMlt  at  about  40" 
Fahr. ;  acrid.  Utter  j  odour  that  of  the  plant ; 
■tiinalanl.  antispannodir,  and  eniiiienact^Tue. 
iiji.  I.T.  tM»  to  -Ull.  Prod,  i  to  i;  (nearly). 
Aeeonlinf  to  KayWod,  the  recent  dried  icwls 
yield  I'uliy  foor  time*  at  mneh  oil  ai  the  flower- 
infr  herb. 

JPar.  yearly  always  adaltomtcd.  VThen 
pare — 1.  It  forms  a  clear  aolntion  witli  rec- 
tiHed  apiril.— 2.  It  docs  uot  form  a  camv^un 


with  gaseous  hTdroehlorie  acid. — 8.  lodSu 
dixiolvci  in  it  alowly,  without  any  appaienl 
reaction,  beyond  a  darkeniog  and  a  slight  in- 
creaHC  of  viscidity. — i.  It  ia  unaffected  bys 
Holntion  of  chromite  of  potaatA- — 5.  Nitric 
acid  very  slowly  cbangci  it  into  a  grernitli- 
yellow  liquid  balsnm. — 6.  If  it  forma  a  reddiik- 
brown  aotution  with  liquor  of  potana  and  a 
still  darker  one  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  if  it  fil- 
miuntes  with  iodine,  it  ia  adulterated  witbtht 
oil  of  Bouic  Ubinta  plant. — 7.  It  ia  more  lolDhlt 
iu  both  rectified  spirit  and  water  than  anyrf 
the  oils  uscil  to  adultente  it. 

Oil  of  SftfAron.  Sj/h.  OLEnc  cboci,  L 
From  the  pittila  of  Crocut  talitmi  (aaSlmi). 
Yellow  ;  heavier  tliao  water  ;  acrid,  pnngeoU 
and  nurcutio ;  decompoacd  by  exposure  to  ligkt 
and  age,  with  the  formation  of  a  white  toBd 
matter,  wliicbig  lighter  than  wat«r. 

011  of  Sags.  Syn.  Uum  salvia,  L.  Fun 
the  herbaceous  portion  of  Salvia  qfficnt^t,  ot 
eoinmcii  aage. 

Oil  of  San'dal-wood.  i^n.  Olsctic  ■Ayriu 
0.  s.  ALBi,  I,.  From  the  wood  of  Saalabm 
album,  or  eandal-tree,  and  jireferably  from  tbst 
of  Mnlubiir.  It  hna  an  odour  comcwhat  rr- 
Bembling  that  of  oil  of  rhodium,  for  which  i: 
is  commonly  nsed ;  also  used  to  adnltcnit 
otl<i  of  roses.  Frod.  0  lbs.  yield  1  oz. ;  IWIb. 
yield  5  M.  (Riiybaiid). 

011  of  Ssraaparilla.  St/K,  Olscu  sisu. 
L-  From  tbe  root  bark,  distilled  along  wilt 
Hilt-and-nater.  Acrid ;  odour  and  flaTour  sane 

Oilof  Su'safraa.  /^yii.  Volatile  on.  or  (.i 
.  E.),  O.  Licai  1.  0. 

chip?,  the  sliced  root  of  Sattafrat  qfficimali,tt 
oil  of  cloves.  I'ale  yellon- ;  highly  odoroai; 
hot,  pungent,  niberncient,  and  atimiilaut;  re- 
juted  alterative,  sudorific,  and  diuretic,  ni 
as  audi,  oimiiionaUy  given  in  rheumatiaiii.  n- 
taneona  affections,  4c.  Sp-  gr.  lOW  to  1-096. 
i*ftirf.  11  to  2S  (fully). 

Par,  S,-c. — 1.  If  the  density  ia  lower  tbas 
I'OCH,  it  is  nilnltenited.— 2.  Nitric  arid  scB 
on  this  oil,  at  first  slonlv,  merely  turning  it  if 
nn  ornlifrc-nKl,  but  afterwards  with  violnn 
and  u  reddish-lirown  reein  is  formed.— S.  Slilri 
will)  uhout  one  hull'  its  weight  of  inlplnirir 
acid,  a  green  colour  in  at  drat  developed,  whicii. 
by  heat,  is  changed  to  n  lilood-rcd.  A  lugs 
quantity  of  aulpharie  acid  acta  at  onra  va- 
lentiy,  white  fnmes  are  given  off,  and  boi 
charcoal  is  left. —  1.  With  iodine  St  Icnm  s 
pcnuanentty  clear  solution,  or  at  leott  one  llM 
remains  su  for  Mme  time. — 5.  By  aoitalia 
with  water.  It  separates  into  two  m»  aat 
lighter,  the  other  hi-avier,  than  that  fltdd. 

OUofSav'ine.  J^y*.  0LECKSAB»£(B.P.1h 
Uletm  jn-irEBi  babis.k,  O.  ubisx  (n.L 
&  D.).  L.  From  the  frenh  topa  or  Ions  d 
jHitiprnu  tab'ma,  or  cooiaon  sann.  Ht 
jtUaw ;  limpid  \  acrid,  pnngent.  aod  atiBl- 
Innt.  It  posscssn  the  general  pnipartiH  rf 
the  pUmt  in  a  higlily  exalted  d«gne.     Spbp. 
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•016.  ^od.  Fresh  herb,  1-25  to  1-5J ;  dried 
do.  (recent),  2\  to  3^.  Dote.  2  to  6  drops ;  as 
an  anthelmintic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmcna- 
gogae.  Its  use  must  be  cnrcfally  avoided 
daring  pregnancy  or  disease  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Fur.y  ^c.  It  is  less  frequently  adulterated 
than  the  other  volatile  oils.  Its  high  sp.  gr. 
and  free  solabilify  in  rectified  spirit  offer  the 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  either  oil 
of  turpentine  or  alcohol,  the  substances  occa- 
sionally added  to  it.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oil  of  savin  and  oil  of  vitriol,  by  distillation 
from  milk  of  lime,  furnishes  an  oil  apparently 
identical  with  oil  of  thyme.  (Winckler.) 

Oil  of  Sen'na.  Stfn,  Oleum  ssNKiE  yola- 
TiiiE,  L.  Possesses  the  nauseous  odour  and 
flavour  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tilled water,  is  purgative. 

Oil  of  Spearmint.    8yn,  English  oil  of 

BPBABMINT  (B.  P.),  OiL  OF  MINT,  OiL  OF 
GBEEV  M.  ;  MENTHA  YIBIDIS  OLEUM  (B.  P.)  ; 

Oleum  menth.e  yibidis  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 

O.  M.  8ATIY£,   O.  E8SEKTIALE  MENTHJE  8.,  L. 

From  the  fresh  flowering  herb  of  Mentha 
viridis  (Linn.),  or  garden  or  spearmint.  Pale 
yellow ;  reddened  by  age ;  odour  and  general 
properties  resemble  those  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
but  it  is  less  gratefol.  It  boils  at  320°  Fahr. 
Sp.  gr.  -916  (-9394,  Brande).  Prod,  2  J  to  -25$. 
Its  common  adulterants  are  alcohol  and  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Oil  of  Spike  (True).    St/n,  Fobeign  oil  of 

LAYENDEB;  OlEUM  BFIOJB,  0.  8.  YEBUM,  0. 
8TJECIIADI8,     0.    LAYANDULiB    8.,   L. ;     HuiLE 

d'asfio,  Fr.  Chiefly  from  Lavandula  spica 
and  X.  StcRchas,  or  French  and  Alpine  laven- 
ders. It  differs  from  English  oil  of  lavender 
by  its  darker  green  colour  and  inferior  odour. 
From  France.  Used  by  artists  to  mix  their 
colours  in,  and  to  make  varnishes.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine scented  with  lavender  is  commonly 
sold  for  it.  Frod.  From  L,  spica  (fresh),  |  to 
lij ;  L,  Staohas  (dried),  |  to  1 J  (fully). 

Oil  of  Spike'nard.  Sj/n,  Oleum  nabdi,  L. 
The  precious  oil  mentioned  under  this  name  in 
Scripture  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Andropogon  Itoarancusa.  The  commer- 
cial oil  of  geranium  (see  above)  is  also  called  by 
this  name. 

Oil  of  Spring  Grass.  Syn,  Oleum  anthox- 
AKTHI  ODOBATI,  L.  From  Anthoxanthum  odo- 
rcUum,  or  sweet-scented  vernal  grass.  It  is 
this  oil  gives  the  very  agreeable  odour  to  new 
hay. 

Oil  of  Star-an'ise.  Syn,  Badian  oil  ;  Oleum 
Badiani,  O.  ANI8I  STELLATi,  L.  From  the 
capsules  of  lUidum  anisatum,  or  star-anise.  It 
continues  liquid  at  35|°  Fuhr.  This,  and  its 
weaker  reaction  with  iodine,  distinguish  it 
from  the  preceding  compound,  which  it  is 
commonly  used  to  Multerate.  Prod,  2$  (fully). 

(Ml  of  Sweet  Fen'nel.    See  Oil  of  Feknbl. 

QQ  of  Sweet  Hag.  Syn,  Oleum  acoei,  O. 
Ju  ABOXATZGAy  L.  From  the  rhizomes  or 
rooto  f^tAoanti  Calmmu  (Linn.),  or  sweet  flag. 


Yellow;  agreeably  fragrant.  Used  to  scent 
snuff,  aromatic  vinegar,  &c.  Prod,  Fresh 
rhizomes,  f  to  1 J ;  dried  (recent),  1  to  1*25**. 

Oil  of  Tan'sy.  Syn,  Oleum  tanaceti,  L. 
From  the  flowering  herb  of  Tanacetum  vuU 
gave  (Linn.),  or  tansy.  Pale  greenish-yellow ; 
very  odorous;  bitter;  aromatic.  Sp.gr.  *946 
to  -950.  Prod,  Fresh,  '26  to  5^;  dried  (re. 
cent),  ^  to  IJ  (fully). 

Oil  of  Thyme.  Syn,  Oleum  thymi;  Oil 
OF  OBiGAiruM,  Oleum  obigaiq  (of  the  shops). 
From  the  flowering  herb  of  Thymva  vulgaris 
(Linn.),  or  garden  thyme.  Nearly  colourless ; 
the  imported  oil  has  a  reddish  colour,  which  it 
loses  by  rectification;  very  fragrant;  acrid, 
hot  tasted,  stimulant,  and  rubefacient;  boils 
at  354°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -867  to  '876.  Prod. 
•5J  to  -75?. 

Ohs,  This  is  the  dark-coloured  '  OIL  OF  OBI- 
ganum  '  of  the  shops.  It  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  occa- 
sionally naed  in  toothache  and  in  stimulating 
liniments;  but  its  chief  consumption  is  in 
perfumery,  more  particularly  for  hair-oils, 
pomatums,  and  hair-washes,  as  it  is  reputed  to 
make  the  hair  grow  and  to  prevent  baldness. 

Oil  of  Tobac'co  (Volatile).  From  the  leaves 
of  Ificoiiana  tabucum  (Linn.),  or  the  tobacco 
plant.    Concrete. 

Oil  of  Tnr'pentine.  Syn,  Sfibit  of  t.. 
Essence  of  t.,  Tubps,  Campheke,  Cam- 
PHnfE;  Tebbbinthin-e  oleum  (B.  p.),  Spi^ 
Bixrs  teeebinthinjs.  Essentia  t.,  Oleum 

TEBEBINTHIN-E  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  O.  T.  PUBIFICA- 

TUM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  The  oil  of  turpentine  of 
commerce  is  obtained  by  distilling  strained 
American  turpentine  along  with  water.  The 
residuum  in  tho  still  is  'resin'  or  'rosin.' 
The  product  in  oil  varies  from  14$-  to  16J. 
The  Colleges  order  it  to  be  rectified  before 
being  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  This 
is  effected  by  re-distilling  it  along  with  3  or 
4  times  its  volume  of  water,  observing  not  to 
draw  over  quite  the  whole.  The  portion  re- 
maining in  the  retort  (balsam  of  turpentine) 
is  viscid  and  resinous.  A  better  plan  is  to 
well  agitate  it  with  an  equal  measure  of 
solution  of  potassa  or  milk  of  lime  before  recti- 
fying it.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
campliine  used  for  lamps.  By  agitating  crude 
oil  of  turpentine  with  about  5J  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  after  repose  and  decantation  rectifying  it 
from  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  the  strongest 
lime  water,  a  very  pure  and  nearly  scentless 
oil  may  be  obtained.  Dr.  Nimmo  recommends 
oil  of  turpentine  to  be  purified  by  agitation 
with  |th  part  of  rectified  spirit,  after  repose  to 
decant  the  spirit,  and  to  repeat  the  process  3 
or  4  times.  The  product  retains,  however, 
folly  ^th  part  of  spirit  in  solution,  and  hence 
this  method  is  objectionable,  except  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  for  which,  accoiding  to  Dr. 
Garrod,  it  is  better  than  the  oil  purified  by 
rectification.  The  sweet  gptrits  of  turpentine 
(8FIBITUB  TBXSBXSXIIXSB'SXriKSU^)  ^CSa^S^  ^\ 
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late  ycnrs  in  tbo  sliopB,  is  Rimply  tho  common 
oil  which  has  been  njjfitatcd  witli,  and  rcctiilcd 
from,  soinowhut  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop.  Pure  oil  of  tnq)cntino  is  colourlcM ; 
limpid ;  very  mohile ;  neutral  to  test-paper ; 
has  an  odour  neither  powerful  nor  disafp*ecable 
when  n^cently  prepared,  but  bee<iming  so  by 
ez]x>snrc  to  the  air;  dissolves  ^th  part  of 
alcohol  of  "830 ;  U  soluble  in  G  parts  of  ether 
and  in  7i  parts  of  rectified  spirit ;  hot  strong 
alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  the  greater  part 
Beparntcti  in  globules  a?  tho  liquid  qoo\^.  Oil 
of  vitriol  chariT  it,  and  strong  nitric  acid 
attacks  it  violently,  even  with  flame.  Tt  con- 
geals at  11",  and  boils  at  312"  Fahr.  Sp.  gr. 
•867 ;  that  of  the  oil  of  tho  shops  varies  from 
•872  to  "878.  It  jmssesst^s  a  very  high  n»fnic- 
live  ix)wer.  At  72"  it  absorbs  163  times  its 
volume  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas  (if  kept  cool), 
and  in  2i  hours  from  26^  to  475  o^  crystals 
(Kind's  CAMPnoB)  separate.  These  have  a 
campboniceouB  odour,  and,  after  being  washed 
with  water,  and  sublimed  along  with  some 
dry  chalk,  lime,  or  charcoal,  assume  the  form 
of  a  white,  translucent,  flexible,  crystalline 
mass,  which  is  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
possesses  u  considerable  resemblance  to  cam- 
phor. A  nearly  similar  substance  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  oxygen  gas  on  oil  of  tiuTien- 
tine. 

C^ses,  <5'c.  Oil  of  tuq>entine  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and 
paints.  Under  the  name  of  *  camphine,'  it  is 
<icca8ionally  eniployeti  for  burning  in  lamps. 
For  the  last  purpose  it  must  be  newly  rectified 
and  presenetl  from  the  Jiir.  By  exposure,  it 
mpidly  absorbs  oxygen,  resiu  is  formed,  its 
density  increasc-s,  and  it  gives  a  dull  fuliginous 
flame.  In  medicine,  it  is  employed  as  a  dia- 
l)horetic,  stimulant,  vermifuge,  &c. — Dose,  6 
to  30  or  'iO  dro])S ;  in  rheumatism,  hemicraiiia, 
&c.,  1  fl.  dr.  every  four  hours,  in  combination 
with  bark  or  capsicum ;  in  tape- worm,  3  fl.  dr. 
to  1  fl.  07..,  either  alone  or  combined  with  a 
little  synij)  of  orange  peel,  every  8  hours, 
until  the  worm  is  ex])elled.  Tho  common 
symjitoms  of  large  doses  of  this  oil  are  dizziness 
nnd  a  s|)ecies  of  temporary'  intoxication,  and 
occasi<mally  nausea  and  sickness,  which  sub- 
side after  Two  or  three  alvine  evacuations, 
leaving  no  other  effect,  when  the  oil  is  pure, 
than  a  certain  degree  of  languor  for  a  few 
hours.  In  tape-worm,  a  little  castor-oil  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the  second 
and  subsequent  doses.  Oil  of  turpentine  im- 
parts a  violent  odour  to  the  urine.  To  prevent 
loss  by  evaporation  and  resinification,  this  oil 
shoiUd  be  kept  in  tin  cans  or  glass  bottles. 
For  store  vessels,  closely  covered  tin  cisterns 
are  the  best.  To  prevent  accidents,  it  is 
proper  to  caution  the  operator  of  tho  extremely 
penetrating  and  inflammable  nature  of  the 
vapour  of  this  oil,  even  in  the  cold.  During 
the  process  of  its  distillation,  withont  the 
f^catcst  pnH-antious  are  taken,  au  explosion  is 
"/iU05(  inevitable. 


Oil  of  Vale^rian.  %«.  OLEinf  taibbuxx 
(Ph.  Hot.),  L.  From  the.  root  of  ValerioMM 
officinalis  (Linn.),  or  wild  valerian.  Tellow. 
ish  ;  viscid  ;  lighter  than  water ;  smelb 
strongly  of  the  plant.  By  exposure  to  tiie 
air,  it  is  partly  convcrtGd  into  valeria&ie 
acid,  and  more  readily  so  under  the  inflaence 
of  an  alkali.  In  Its  usnal  form  it  conaistB  of 
valcrol,  a  neutral  oily  body ;  bomeone,  a  voh* 
tile  liquid  hydrocarbon;  and  valerianic  acid. 
It  is  powerfully  antispasmodic,  einmenagogiM; 
tonic,  and  stimulant,  and,  in  large  doaes,  nir- 
cotic. — Dose.  2  to  6  drops ;  in  epilepsy,  hjf- 
tc-ria,  hemicrania,  hypochondriasis,  low  fereiHi 
&c.    Proif.  li  to  2J  (nearly). 

Oil  of  Ver'bena.  Sifu.  Oleum  TEBBEarjB,L 
From  the  fresh  flowering  herb  of  VierbeiM  odo- 
rafa.  Proif.  -25  to  'SJ.  Tho  •  on.  OP  vn- 
iiKNA '  of  the  shops  is  imported  from  Indii, 
and  is  obtained  from  Andropoffon  ciirabm. 
See  Oil  of  Lemon  Grass. 

Oil  of  Wine.  Sifn.  Heavy  oil  ov  wm; 
£TnKBEAL  on^  Oily  ethebeaij  liquob,  Stl- 

PIIATE   OF    ETIIEB    AND   ETIIEROLX  ;     OlETX 

fTHEBEUM  (Ph.  L.),  Oleum  tiki,  Liqfoi 
.fTTHERErs  OLEOsns,  L.  ThiA  is  an  artiiSriil 
production  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  is- 
eluded  under  this  head. 

1.  (Ph.  L.)  Rectified  spirit,  2  pints,  aid 
sulphuric  acid,  3G  fl.  oz.,  aro  cantiously  nuxtd 
together  in  a  glass  retort,  and  submitted  t» 
distillation  until  a  black  froth  nppcan,  vim 
the  retort  is  immeiliately  reiuoved  fpom  ikf 
fire  (sand  heat);  the  liglit4.>r,  supemstani 
licjuor  is  next  separated  from  the  fluid  in  the 
receiver,  and  exposctl  to  the  air  for  24  honrs; 
it  is  then  agitated  with  a  mixture  of  solotiaB 
of  potassa  and  water,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz.,  or  q. ». 
and,  when  sufliciently  washed,  is,  lastly,  wpi* 
ratetl  fron?  the  aqueous  liquid  from  which  it 
lius  subsided.  The  formula  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836 
is  nearly  similar. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Kectifled  spirit  and  oil  of  vitrid 
(commercial),  of  each,  1^  pint ;  as  tlie  hsti 
employing  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  a  capnle 
for  tho  exposiuv  to  the  air;  the  oil  is  thn 
transferred  to  u  moistened  paper  filter,  lai 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  to  remorc  uj 
adhering  acid. 

3.  (Pii.  1).  182G.)  From  the  rosidnnmintltf 
retort  after  the  process  of  preparing  ether,  dif- 
tllled  to  one  half,  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  tk 
oil  treated  as  before. 

4.  From  rectifietl  spirit  (sp.  gr.  '833),  2  psiti; 
oil  of  \'itriol,  5  parts ;  mix  and  distil,  as  befioK; 
wash  the  i)ro<luct  with  distilled  water,  andfifc 
it  from  adhering  water  and  undecompoMi 
alcohol  by  exposure  in  the  ^'acnnm  of  an  li^ 
pump,  between  two  open  capsules,  the  oneeoB- 
taining  fragments  of  solid  potassa,  and  titf 
other  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    Pore. 

5.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  ether  saS 
oil   of  vitriol,  and   treating'  the  product  h 

_  before. 

I     6.  By  the  destructive  distillatioii  of  d>y  ml* 

^\iicL^mi^\A  Qii  c»ki\5im;  tho   prodoet  b  fiwA 
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from  alcohol,  &c.,by  washing  it.    This  process 
yield  the  largest  product. 

JProp.,  Sfc,  An^oily  liquid,  nearly  colourless, 
nentnd,  with  an  aromatic  taste,  and  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  both 
alcohol  and  ether;  boiling  water  converts  it 
into  sulphovinic  acid,  and  a  volatile  liquid  called 
light  or  sweet  oil  of  wine ;  with  an  alkaline  so- 
lution, this  effect  is  produced  with  even  greater 
facility.  Sp.  gr.  I'Oo  (Hennel  &  Ph.  L.) ;  1-13 
(Serullas).  Boils  at  640''  Fahr.  **  Dropped 
into  water,  it  sinks,  the  form  of  the  globule 
being  preserved."  (Ph.  L.)  Prod.  1*25  to 
1-6%;  33  lbs.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  64  lbs.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  yield  17  oz.  of  this  oil  (Hennel). 

Uses,  Oil  of  wine  is  reputed  anodyne,  but 
is  only  used  in  the  preparation  of  other  com- 
pounds. See  Sfibit  of  Ethsb  (Compound), 
&c,  # 

Oil  of  Wine  (Idght).  Syn.  Swebt  oil  of 
WINE.    Sec  Ethsbin,  Ethebole,  and  above. 

Wood  Oil  (of  India).  From  the  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia  (De  Cand.),  the  tree  which  yields  the 
satin-wood  of  the  cabinet-makers.  Another 
wood  oil  (G^BJTTK  baxsam)  is  obtained  by  in- 
cision from  various  species  of  Dipterooarpus, 
This  balsam  yields  about  88$  of  a  volatile  oil 
by  distillation,  which  in  its  general  properties 
closely  resembles  oil  of  cofaiba.  (O'Shaugh- 
nessey.) 

Oil  of  Worm-seed.  Syn.  Oleum  CHEifOFODn 
(Pli.  U.  S.),  L.  From  the  seeds  of  Chenopo- 
dium  anthelminticum,  or  Jerusalem  oak  (Ame- 
rican wormsoed).  Light  yellow,  or  greenish ; 
powerftilly  anthelmintic  Sp.  gr.  '908. — Dose. 
For  an  adult,  25  to  30  drops,  in  sugar,  honey, 
or  milk,  night  and  morning,  for  3  or  4  days, 
followed  by  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  some 
other  suitable  purgative. 

Oil  of  Worm'wood.  8yn,  Oleum  absihthii, 
L.  From  the  herbaceous  portion  of  Artemis 
»ia  Absinthium,  or  common  wormwood ;  green 
or  brownish-green;  odorous;  acrid;  bitter; 
stomachic.  Sp.  gr.  '9703  (Brisson);  '9720 
rPereira) ;  •9725  (Brande).  Prod.  Fresh  herb 
(picked),  i  to  ^  J;  dry  herb  (a  year  old),  i  J 
(fully) ;  do.  (recent),  ^  to  1 J  (fully). 

Pur.  That  of  the  shops  is  nearly  always 
either  adulterated  or  partly  spoiled  by  age; 
hence  the  discrepancies  in  the  densities  given 
for  this  oil  by  different  authorities.  A  speci- 
men of  this  oH  distilled  by  Mr.  Coolcy  from  the 
green  plant  had  the  sp.  gr.  '9712;  but  after 
being  kept  for  12  months,  it  had  increased  to 
•9718.  Nitric  acid  of  1*25  colours  the  pure  oil 
first  green,  then  blue,  and,  lastly,  brown.  The 
positive  character  of  these  reactions  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  purity  and  freshness  of  the 
sample.      

OILT  XXUL'SIOV.  Seo  Linctus  (Emol- 
lient). 

GILT  STHB^BIAL  UOUOB.  Seo  On.  of 
Wnn  (aJfcow). 

OOmaXT,  Sjjfn.  UNOUBKTinir,  L.  Any 
•oA^  falfej  fobttanoe  applied  to  the  skin  by 


inunction.  The  term  is  now  commonly  re- 
stricted to  those  which  are  employed  in  me- 
dicine. 

Ointments  (unguenta)  differ  from  'cerates' 
chiefly  in  their  consistence,  and  in  wax  not 
being  a  constant  or  essential  constituent ;  and 
they  are  made  and  used  in  a  nearly  similar  man- 
ner to  that  class  of  preparations.  Their  proper 
degree  of  solidity  is  that  of  good  butter,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  active  ingredients  are  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  form 
the  body  of  the  ointment  than  good  fresh  lard, 
free  from  salt ;  but  when  they  are  flmd  or  semi- 
fluid, prepared  suet,  or  a  mixture  of  suet  and 
lard,  will  be  necessaiy  to  give  a  due  consistence 
to  the  compound.  In  some  instances  wax  is  or- 
dered for  this  purpose.  Another  excellent '  ve- 
hicle' for  the  more  active  ingredients  is  a  simple 
ointment,  formed  by  melting  together  1  part  of 
pure  white  wax  with  about  4  parts  of  olive  oil. 
The  use  of  the  last  excludes  the  possibility  of 
the  irritation  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  ac<- 
cession  of  rancidity,  when  inferior  lard  is  em- 
ployed. In  a  few  cases  butter  is  employed  to 
form  the  body  of  the  ointment. 

Some  ointments  are  made  from  recent  vege- 
table substances  by  infusion  or  coction,  in  tiie 
manner  adopted  for  medicated  oils.  See  Oils, 
Medicated. 

The  precautions  to  be  used  in  the  choice  of 
lard  are  noticed  in  the  article  devoted  to  this 
substance.  Lard  is  included  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  London  College.  In  the  last  Ph. 
D.  lard  for  medicinal  use  (ADBF8  suillus  fs£- 
PABATU8 — Ph.  D.)  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  by 
melting  it  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  it  constantly  for  some  time,  then  set- 
ting the  mixture  aside  to  cool;  and,  lastly, 
separating  the  fat  when  it  has  solidified. 

Ointments  are  best  preserved  by  keeping 
them  in  salt-glazed  earthen  or  stoneware  jars, 
covered  with  tin  foil,  in  a  cool  situation. 

The  accession  of  rancidity  in  ointments  and 
other  unctuous  preparations  may  be  greatly 
retarded,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  previously 
dissolving  in  the  fat  about  2$  of  gum-benzoin, 
in  fine  powder,  or  rather  less  quantity  of  ben- 
zoic acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  This  addition 
renders  the  ointment  peculiarly  soothing  to 
irritable  or  higlily  sensitive  skins.  Poplar  buds 
act  in  a  similar  manner. 

*ii*  The  formula)  for  all  the  more  useful  and 
generally  employed  ointments  are  given  below. 
Those  not  included  in  the  list  may  be  prepared 
of  the  proper  strength  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
by  combining  about  12  to  15  times  the  medium 
dose  of  the  particular  medicinal  with  1  oz.  of 
lard  or  simple  ointment.  For  substances  which 
possess  little  activity,  i  to  1  dr.  per  oz.,  or  even 
more,  may  be  taken.    See  Cbbate,  Fat,  &c 

Ointment  of  Ac'etate  of  Lead.   Syn.  Unoubk- 

TUX  FLUHBI  ACSTATI8  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L. 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.  £.)  Acetate  of  lead,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 1  oz. ;  simple  ointment,  20  OE. ;  mix  them 
thoroughly  (by  tntnx«Ak(aV 


au) 
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2.  (Pb.  D.)  Ointment  of  white  wax,  lib.; 
melt  by  a  f^ootlo  beat,  then  add,  grradually,  of 
ncctato  of  lead,  in  very  tino  i)Owdur,  1  oz.,  and 
■tir  tbo  inixturu  until  it  concretes. 

3.  (U.  r.)  Acetiite  of  lead,  in  fine  powder, 
]2firr8.;  bonzoatt'd  lard,  1  oz. ;  mix. 

Ob*,  A  ii»efal,  cooliu};^,  astrin^onl,  and  de«ic- 
cativc  ointment.  For  the  formula  of  Pb.  L., 
8eo  Cebate. 

Ointment,  Ace'tic.   Sec  Vinkoak  Ointitext. 

Ointment  of  Ac'onite.  Sifn.  llNOUEirruH 
ACONiTi,  L.  Prrj).  1.  (Dr.  TumbuU.)  Al- 
coholic extract  of  aconitiN  1  part;  lard,  2  parts; 
I  arcf  ally  triturated  together.    In  neuralgia,  &c. 

2.  (Ammoniatcd;  Ukgventum  aconiti 
AMMONIATUM — TurnbuU.)  Ammoniatcd  ex- 
tract of  aconite,  1  part;  lanl,  3  part«.  In 
neuralfi^ia,  paralysis,  old  rheumatic  affections, 
&c.  The  iise  of  the  above  preparations  of 
aconite  rt^quires  the  f^reatest  caution.  They 
arc  intended  as  Rubstitutcs  for  oixmEXT  of 
aconitive,  a  still  moro  dangenius  prepara- 
tion. 

Ointment  of  Aconltine.  S^n.  VvQxrRynm 
ACONITIN^,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Dr.  Garrod.) 
Pure  oconitine,  1  gr. ;  lord,  1  dr. ;  mix  by  care- 
ful trituration. 

2.  (Dr.  Turnbull.)  Aconitiuo,  2  grs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  G  or  7  drops;  triturate  together, 
then  add  of  lanl,  1  dr.,  and  mix  well. 

3.  (H.  P.)  Aconitia  (aconitine),  8  grs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  u  dr. ;  dissolve  and  add  lard,  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

Ujtr,  tjc.  As  a  topical  bcnumlwr  in  neuralgic 
aiTectious,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  Its  application 
preuerally  occasions  considerable  tingling,  and 
sometimes  redness  of  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applieil,  foUowed  by  temporary  loss  of  sensa- 
tion ill  the  skin  and  the  cessation  of  the  pain. 
For  slight  cases  Dr.  Paris  formerly  employeil 
only  1  gr.  to  the  oz.  Owing  to  the  intensely 
poisonous  nature  of  aconitine,  this  ointment 
must  be  both  prepared  and  used  with  great 
caution,  and  must  never  be  ai)plied  to  an 
abraded  surface.  It  is  seldom  en.ployed,  owing 
to  its  extreme  costliness.  See  Aconitine,  and 
ahore. 

Ointment,  Ague.    See  A>'Ti-rESioDic  Oixt- 

MEXT. 

Ointment,  Albinolo*s.    See   Patent   siedi- 

CINKS. 

Ointment,  Alkaline.  Sjfn.  UNOUENTrsi  al- 
x.viJMM,  L.  J*frp.  1.  (Biott.)  Carbonate 
of  soda,  2  drs. ;  fresh-shikcd  lime,  1  dr. ;  ]K)W- 
dercil  opium,  2  grs. ;  lard,  2  oz. ;  mix  by  tritu- 
ration. In  prurigo,  ringworm,  and  some  other 
cutineous  affections. 

2.  (Cazenave.)  Carbonate  of  pota^sa,  1  dr. ; 
lard,  1  oz.  In  psoriasis  lepra,  and  scorbutic 
eruptions. 

3.  (Devergie.) — a.  From  carbonate  (not  ses- 
quicarbonate)  of  soda,  10  to  15  grt. ;  lard,  1  oz. 
In  lichen. 

b.  From  carbonate  of  soda,  20  to  30  grs. ; 
lard,  1  oz.  In  ichthyosis,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and 
some  other  sca]y  flkin  diseaseB, 


c.  From  carbonate  of  soda,  (  to  1  dr. ;  lar2, 
1  oz.  In  porrigo  favosa,  eapeciaUy  when  ocn^ 
ring  in  ailults. 

4.  (Soubciran.)  Carbonate  of  aoda,  1  toS 
drs. ;  wine  of  opium,  1  fl.  dr. ;  lard,  1  oi.  la 
any  of  the  above  affections,  whca  there  isnnieh 
pain  or  irritation. 

Obs.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  thought  to  bt 
prc>f  erablc  to  carbonato  of  soda,  when  the  abon 
affections  occur  in  scorbutic  habits.  A  lifctk 
camphor  is  also  occasionally  added. 

Ohitment  of  Al'nm.  Si^n.  XJkqvbstvm  aiv* 
MINIS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Aliun,  in  very  fine  pov- 
der,  1  dr. ;  lard,  1^  oz.    In  piles. 

2.  To  the  lost  add  of  powdered  opium,  7  gn. 
In  piles,  when  there  is  much  pain.  See  Ba5- 
yeb'b  Ointment. 

Ointment,  Ammoni'acaL    S^,  UHGrmrr 

AMMONIACALE,  U.  AMMOXLfi,    L. ;     LiPABOU 

?'AMMONIAQrB,  POMMADE  DB  QOKDXXT,  FV. 
^rfp,  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Suet  and  lard,  of  cacK 
1  oz. ;  melt  in  a  strong  wide-xnonthed  boctlei 
add  of  liquor  of  ammonia  (sp.  g^,  "923),  2  ol, 
at  once  close  the  bottle,  and  agitate  it  until  iti 
contents  concrete.  As  little  heat  as  posnUi 
should  be  employed,  to  prcTont  annecessary  ka 
of  ammonia. 

2.  (Gondret.)  Lard,  3  ports ;  suet,  2  psiti; 
almond  oil,  1  part ;  strong  aolution  of  ammOBii, 
6  ports;  mix,  as  before.  Kubefacient,vesicsnl, 
and  counter-irritint.  Smeared  over  the  ikii 
and  covered  so  as  to  prevent  eTaporation,  it 
raises  a  blister  in  5  or  G  minutes.  Its  genenl 
effects  and  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  cob- 
pouud  liniment  of  ammonia. 

Ointment  of  Carbonate  of  Ammo'^iiia,  Sp, 
Uncuenttm  ammonle  cabbonatis,  U.  jl 
SESQUiCARBONATis,  L.  Prep,  From  carbo> 
bouato  of  ammonia,  1  dr. ;  lard,  9  drs.  Ai 
excellent  applicaticm  to  painful  joints,  indelot 
tumours,  scrofulous  sores,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Ammo'niated  Mercoxy.    firx 

UnGUENTUM  nXDRABGYBI  AJf  UONLATI  (B.  P.). 

Ammoniatcd  mercur}-,  62  grs. ;  simple  dot- 
meut,  1  oz.,  mix.    See  next  preparation. 
Ointment  of  Ammo'^nio-chloride  of  XeitBiy. 

Svtt.  WUITE  PRECIPITATE  OnSTMBNT ;  U5- 
GUENTTM  nVDRARGYEI  AMMOXIO-CBLOAHU 
(Ph.  L.),  U.  H.  PRECIPITATI  AXBI,  U.  Ptl- 
01  P.   A.    (Pil.  E.),   U.    n.   SUBMITBIATIS  AMMO- 

NiATi  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L) 
Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  2  drs.;  lard, 
3  oz. ;  triturate  together. 

2.  (Ph.  K.)  As  the  bst,  but  empk^ 
heat. 

Uses,  ^v.  Alterative;  detergent;  stum* 
lant.  In  itch,  scald-head,  and  various  othsr 
skin  diseases;  in  inflammation  of  the  ejes; 
as  an  application  to  s<.'rofulons  and  canceiooi 
tumours ;  to  destroy  vermin  on  the  body,  Ac. 
It "  may  be  safely  used"  (in  small  qnan^ia) 
**  on  infants."    (A.  T.  Thomson.) 

Ointment,  An"glo-Saxon.  Prep,  HeatdKit 
oil,  1  pint,  and  bees*  wax:,  \  lb«,  until  the  mis* 
tnrc  acquires  a  rcddisb-hrown  edlonri 
add  red  lead  (levigated),  { lb.|  and 
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the  beat,  with  constant  stirring;  when  the 
union  appears  complete,  add  of  amber  and 
burnt  a]um»  of  each,  in  fine  powder,  i  oz. ; 
lastly,  when  considerably  cooled,  add  of  pow- 
dered camphor,  3  drs.  As  a  dressing  to  foul 
ulcers.  • 

Ointment.  An'odyne.  Soo  OnrTMSKT  of 
Ofitjh,  Hbhlogk,  &c. 

Ointment  of  An'thracokalL  8yn,  Pomhade 
DB  anthsacokali,  Fr.  Prep,  (Dr.  Polya.) 
Antbracokali,  in  very  fine  powder,  1  part; 
lard,  30  parts.    See  Anthbacoeali. 

Ointment,  Antiherpefic.  8yn,  VvQxrBVTrru. 
ANTIHBBPBTIOUM,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Alibert) 
Ked  sulphide  of  mercury,  3  drs.;  powdered 
camphor,  1  dr. ;  lard,  3  oz. 

2.  (Chevallier.)  'Subsulphato  of  mercury* 
(Torpeth  mineral),  2  drs. ;  chloride  of  lime,  3 
drs. ;  almond  oil,  6  drs. ;  lard,  2  oz.  In  herpes 
or  tetters. 

Ointment,  Antimo'niaL    See  OnrrHBVT  of 

POTASSIO'TABTBATB  OF  AlTTIKOKY. 

Ointment,  Antiperiodlc    S^yn.  Aoub  oint- 

MBNT;      UNQUBNTUli      AKTIPBBIODIOITM,     U. 

FBBBiFUGnM,  L.  JPrep,  1.  Disulpbaie  of 
quinine,  1}  dr. ;  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron, 
1  dr. ;  oil  of  cajeput,  30  drops ;  fresh  butter, 
1  oz. 

2.  (Antonini.)  Sulphate  of  quinine,  1  oz. ; 
rectified  sjarit  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  q.  s. 
lard,  4  oz. 

Uses,  ^c.  About  \  oz.  of  either  of  the 
above  to  be  rubbed  on  the  vertebral  regions 
once  every  2  or  3  liours  /or  3  or  4  days,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  more  especially  in  those 
accompanied  by  vomiting;  or,  into  the  epi- 
gastrium, in  cholera,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery. 

Ointment,     Aromafic.       Syn,   Balsamvm 

BTOMACHALB     WaCKEBI,     UnGTJENTUM     ABO- 

MATICITM,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Austr.  1836.) 
Simple  ointment,  2\  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  and  oil 
of  laurel,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  melt  together,  and, 
when  considerably  cooled,  add  of  oils  of  juniper, 
mint,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of  each,  2  drs. 
Anodyne,  balsamic,  and  stimidant. 
Ointment,  AmenlcaL    Syn,  Oikthbkt  of 

WHITB  ABSBVIO  ;  UnGIIBNTUH  AB8BNICALB, 
tJ.  AB8BNICI,  U.  ACIDI  ABSBNIOSI,  L.  Prep, 
1.  Arsenious  acid  (levigated),  3  grs. ;  lard  or 
simple  ointment,  1  oz.  In  lepra,  psoriasis, 
malignant  whitlows,  &c. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Levigated  white  arsenic,  15 
to  20  grs. ;  lard,  1  oz.  As  a  dressing  for  can- 
cerous sores. 

3.  (Soubeiran.)  White  arsenic,  1  dr. ;  lard 
and  spermaceti  ointment,  of  each,  6  drs.  In 
malignant  cancer.  The  above  must  be  care- 
fully prepared,  and  used  with  great  caution. 
See  Cbbatb. 

Ointment  of  Ane^'niate  of  Tron.    Syn,  Uk- 

GUXKTUX    FIBBI   ABSBKIATI8,   L.       Prep.    1. 

(OarmichaeL)  Arseniate  of  iron,  \  dr. ;  phos- 
phate of  ixtfflf  2  dra. ;  spermaceti  ointment, 
6dn. 

8.  (Dr.  PerttTft.)  Aneniate  of  iron,  \  dr.; 
Jprd^  ii  OS.    In  ciiieer* 


Ointment,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  UKGVEirTUM 
ASTBINGBNB,  L.  Prep,  Triturate  powdered 
catechu,  1^  dr.,  with  boiling  water,  2  fl.  drs., 
add,  gradually,  of  spermaceti  ointment  (melted), 
1^  oz.,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  the 
mass  concretes.  An  excellent  dressing  for  ill- 
disposed  sores  and  ulcers,  especially  during 
hot  weather.     See  the  several  Lbao  Oikt- 

ICBNTS,  OllTTMEVT  OF  GaLLS,  &C. 

Ointment  of  Atro^'pia.  Syn.  UNGtrBNTUH 
ATBOPIJB  (B.  p.),  L.  Prep.  1.  Atropia,  1\  gr. ; 
simple  ointment,  1  dr. ;  mix  by  careful  tritu- 
ration. 

2.  (Dr.  Brookes.)  Atropia,  5  grs.;  lardi 
3  drs.;  otto  of  roses,  1  drop.  In  neuralgia, 
rheumatic  pains,  &c.,  when  the  affection  is  not 
deeply  seated. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Atropia,  8  grs. ;  rectified  spirit, 
i  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  dissolve  the  atropia  in  the 
spirit  and  mix  with  the  lard. 

Ointment,  Bailey's.    See  Itch  Oiktmbkt. 

Oil  of  Bal'sam  of  Pern.  Syn,  Uvgitbktuic 
BALSAMi  Pebuviani,  L.  Prep.  1.  lArd  or 
spermaceti  ointment^  1  oz.;  balsam  of  Peru* 

1  dr. ;  melt  together  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  stir  for  6  or  6  minutes,  allow  it  to  settle, 
and  pour  ofif  the  clear  portion.  In  chaps  and 
abrasions. 

2.  (Compound ;  Ukg.  b.  p.  coMPOSirnic — 
Copland.)  Lard,  1  oz. ;  white  wax,  \  oz.; 
balsam  of  Peru,  1  dr.;  melt  as  before,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  add  of  oil  of  lavender,  10 
or  12  drops.  As  the  last,  and  to  restore  the 
hair. 

Ointment,  Banyer's.    /SR^.  Compound  alttu 

OnrXMEKT;  UnGUBNTUK  ALTTHnriS  OOUPO- 
SITXTH,    U.     CAL0MELAN08,    U.    BaNYBBI,    L. 

Prep.  From  burnt  alum  and  calomel,  of  each, 
li  oz.;  carbonate  of  lead  or  litharge  (levi- 
gated), 2  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine,  \  lb, ;  lard, 

2  lbs.;  carefully  triturated  together.  In  milk- 
scald,  porrigo,  &c.  * 

Ointment  of  Bark.    See  OnrTUBirr  of  Cik- 

OHONA. 

Ointment,  Badl'icon.  Syn.  Basilicok, 
Yellow  b.;  U»gubntum  basiliotjm;  U.  b. 
FLAVUM,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Olive  oil, 
16  fl.  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  yellow  resin,  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  melt,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  of  common  tur- 
pentine, 3  oz.  This  form  is  still  occasionally 
employed  in  some  shops,  but  is  generally  super- 
seded by  the  resin  cerate  and  resin  oint- 
ment of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  A  nearly  similar 
preparation,  under  the  name  of '  basilicon  oint- 
ment,' hi  contained  in  the  Ph.  Bor.  1847.  (See 
below.) 

Ointment,  Basilicon  (Black).  SeeOiHTMBirr 
OF  Pitch. 

Ointment,  Basilicon  (Green).  Syn.  Ungttbn- 

TUM  BASILICUM  YIBIDE,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L. 
1746.)  Prepared  verdigris,  1  oz. ;  yellow  basi- 
licon, 8  oz. ;  olive  oil,  3  fl.  oz.  Detergent. 
Used  to  keep  down  fungous  growths,  to  dress 
syphilitic  ulcers,  &c    ^  CsRATB  an4  OJdtT- 
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Ointment,  Bateman's.   Soc  Itch  OiKTHXirr. 
Ointment  of  Bay-leavefl.    Sec  Laubel  Oint- 

Ointment  of  Belladon'na.  iS>^».  UNOUXirmi 
■BBTii^DOnrsx  (B.  P.,  Pli,  L.).  Prep.  1.  (Ph. 
L.).  Extract  of  belladonna  (deadly  nigbtahadc), 
1  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  mix  by  trituration. 

2.  (Souliciran.)  Fresh  belladonna  leaves 
(l)niiscd),  1  part ;  lard,  2  parts ;  Kimiuer  toge- 
ther until  the  leaves  l)ecome  crisp,  and,  after 
digestion  for  u  short  tiuio  longer,  drain  with 
pressure. 

3.  (B.  P.).  Extract  of  belUdonna,  1; 
rubbeil  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  mix 
with  lard,  5^. 

Uses,  ifc.  As  a  local  anodyne,  in  painful  and 
indi)lent  tumours,  nervous  irritations,  &c. 
Also  as  an  application  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
in  cases  of  rigidity.    (Chaussier.) 

4.  (Compound ;  UNOUENTTii  B^LjJiDOyvm 
COMPOSITUM,  L.)— a.  (VV.  Cooley.)  Compound 
iodine  ointment,  7  drs.;  ex  tract  of  belbidonna, 
1  dr.  Powerfully  discuticnt.  A  must  excel- 
lent application  to  all  glandular  tumours  and 
indurations,  buboes,  &c.,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  disperse  instead  of  mature,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  much  pain.  It  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  to  cases  occurring  on  shipboard, 
and  when  its  application  (at  least  twice  a  day) 
is  accompanied  with  the  iutorral  use  of  the 
mixture  of  iodine  and  gold  (see  Antiscrofu- 
LOUR  Mixture),  this  tn>ntnu!nt  has  seldom 
failed,  even  when  the  parties  were  dieted 
chieily  on  s:ilt  food. 

b,  (Debreyne.)  Extract  of  belladonna  and 
lard,  of  each,  3  drs. ;  ix)wdered  opium,  ^  dr. 
As  an  external  anodyne  and  bcnumber,  mort> 
especially  in  neuralgia,  painful  cancerous  tu- 
mours, &c.  A  small  piece  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  part,  and  the  friction  continued  for  G  or 
8  minutes.  Tlio  above  preparations  arc  use- 
less unless  the  extract  employed  is  recent,  and 
of  good  quality. 

(Hntment  of  Bismuth.  S^n,  Unofenttm 
BiSStUTHi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Nitrate  of  bismuth 
(•  white  bismuth*),  1  dr. ;  pimple  ointmeut, 
1  o/. 

2.  (Faller.)  Nitrate  of  bismuth,  1  dr. ;  sper- 
maceti ointment,  19  drs.  In  itch,  and  some 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

Ointment,  Blist'ering.  See  Ointment  of 
Canthahides,  and  Vesicants. 

Ointment,  Bine.  This  is  the  \iilgar  name  in 
England  of  mercurial  ointment.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, an  ointment  made  of  smalts  and  Gou- 
lard water  is  commonly  so  called. 

Ointment  of  Bor^'ax.  Syn,  UNauENTTTM 
BOBACis,  L.  Prep.  From  borax  (in  very  fine 
powder),  1  dr. ;  simple  ointment  or  lard,  7  drs. 
In  excoriations,  chaps,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Bro'mide  of  Potae'siun.    Syn. 

UnOUENTUM  F0TA8SII   BBOHIDI,  U.   POTA8B£ 

BYDB0BK0MATI8,  L.  Prep.  (Magendie.)  Bro- 
mide of  potAssium,  }  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz.  Besol- 
vent;  in  bronchocele,  scrofula,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Bro'mine.    Syn,  U2KaTizaT\3u 


BBOMINn,  U.  B.  OOXPOBITUX,  L.      IVvp.  (ICt- 
gendie.)    Bromide  of  potusiam,  20  grt. ;  bro- 
mine, 6  to  12  drope ;  laid,  1  oz.     j^  the  lail; 
but  more  active. 
Ointment,  Brown.  Sym,  Fbknch  foor-kaf's 

FBIEND;    UkGUENTUX  FTSOmC,    U.    HTDSAB- 

j  OYBI,  F.,  L.    Prep.  (P.  Cod.)    Nitric  oude  of 

i  mercury  (levigated),  ^  dr. ;   resin  ointment, 

i  1  oz.    In  ophthalmia  (caationaly),  after  the 

inflammatory  stage  is  over ;  as  an  appUealioa 

to  sore  legs,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Cad'minm.  Sy».  UKOimnnf 
CADMII,  U.  0.  SULPHATis,  L.  Prep.  (Radios.) 
Sulphate  of  cadmium,  1  to  2  gra. ;  pore  lird, 
1  dr.;  carefully  triturated  together.  la 
specks  on  the  cornea. 
Ointment  of  Cala'mine.     S^,  Ukqukstum 

CALAMINi:,   U.   LAPIB   CALAIOKABIS,   U.  ZDrCI 

CABBONATis  IHFUBI,  L.    Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1836). 
IVepared  calamine,  1  lb. ;   ointment  of  yellov 
wax,  5  lbs.    Desiccativo  and  healing.    This  is 
the  old  Dublin  form  for  Tumer*d  cerate. 
Ointment  of  Cal'omeL    Syn.    Vnojram 

irTDBABOYBI   BUBCHLOBIDI  (B.  P.),  TJKOim- 
TU3£  CALOlIEIiANOS,  U.  HYDBABQTBI CHLOBIDI, 

L.    Prep.    1.  From  calomel,  1  dr.;  Iazd,or 
simple  ointment,  1  oz. 

Obs.  "Were  I  required  to  name  a  local 
agent  pre-eminently  useful  in  skin  diseuei 
generally,  I  should  fix  on  this.  It  is  well  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia."  (Pe- 
reini.)  Dr.  Underwood  uses  eldcr-flo^i'er  dnt- 
ment  as  the  vehicle. 

2.  (Con)ix)und ;  UNOUENxra  CAUOJSXLLSOi 
coMPOSiTrM — Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)     Calomel. 

1  dr. ;  tar  oiutment,  4  drs. ;  s|)crmaccti  oint- 
ment, 1  oz. 

3.  (B.  P.).  Calomel,  1;  prepared  lard,  SJ; 
mix.    In  lepra. 

Ointment  of  Cam'phor.  Syn,  UsGrMTCic 
CAMPnOB-K,  L.       Prep.    1.  Camphor,   1  w 

2  drs. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  belt 
and  stir  until  the  mass  is  nearly  cold.     Stiom- 

;  lant  and  anodyne ;  in  prurigo,  psoriasis^  &c 

2.  (Compound.)  Prom  powdered  opimn. 
i  dr. ;  powdered  camphor,  1^  dr.  ;  lard,  li  ol; 
mix  by  trituration.  As  an  anodyne  frictioe 
in  rheumatic  pains,  swelled  joints,  colif, 
&c. 

Ointmeut  of  Canthar'ides.  St/n.  Uvonv- 
TrM  CAXTHABIDIS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  D.  &  U.  S.), 
U.  LTTTJ^:,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Cantharidet 
(in  very  fine  powder),  3  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
12  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  boil  to  one  half,  to  the  etndoed 
liquid  add  of  resin  cerate,  1  lb.,  and  eraponte 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Liniment  of  Spaniah  fliea,8iL 
oz. ;  white  wax,  3  oz. ;  spermaceti,  1  ol; 
melt  together  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir 
untU  it  concretes. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)— a.  UNGXTENTuat  orrusx  civ- 
THABiDiB— Ph.  E.)     Powdered  cantharida^ 

1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  i  pint ;  infhae  one  id^ 
(12  honrs),  strain  with  expression,  odd  of  lai^ 

2  oz.,  and  boil  until  the  water  is  expdkd; 
^tiVi^bw  add  bees'  wax  and  rcnD«  of  eadip  1  oKv 
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and  when  thego  are  liquefied,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  further  add  of  Venice 
turpentine,  2  oz. 

b,  (Unqubntum  pultbbis  oahthabidib — 
Ph.  £.)  Resin  ointment,  7  oz. ;  melt,  add  of 
cantharides  (in  fine  powder),  1  oz.,  and  stir 
until  the  whole  is  nearly  cold. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  1 ; 
olive  oil,  6 ;  yellow  wax,  1 :  digest  the  can- 
tharides in  the  oil  for  twelve  hours,  and  for  i 
hour  at  212°  j  strain,  add  the  melted  wax,  and 
stir  tlU  cold. 

Obs.  The  ahove  preparations  are  frequently 
called  '  hlister  ointment '  or  '  epispastic  oint-  i 
ment.'    They  are  used  to  keep  blisters  open  | 
after  they  have  been  produced  by  stronger ! 
compounds.    The  first  three  compounds  are 
regarded  as  milder  than  the  last  (3,  6),  which 
contains  the  flies  in  substance.    The  P.  Cod. 
contains  an    ointment    (uifO.    epispasticum 
platum)  which  is  weaker  than  the    above, 
prepared  by  digesting  the  bruised  flies  in  lard, 
for  3  hours,  over  a  warm  bath ;  about  ^th  part 
of  wax  is  next  added  to  the  strained  fat,  which 
is  then  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  scented 
with  oil  of  lemon.    See  Cbbate,  Pohmape, 
Vesicants,  and  below. 

Ointment  of  Canthar'idine.  %».  Unguen- 
TUM  CANTHABiDnrA,  L.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.) 
Cantharidinc,  1  gr. ;  white  wax,  1  dr. ;  lard, 
7  drs. ;  mix  thoroughly.    (See  eibove,) 

Ointment  of  Cap'ticnm.  Si/n.  Ui^gfentum 
CAPSici,  L.  Frep,  (Dr.  Tumbull.)  Tincture 
of  capsicum  (pure),  q.  s. ;  gently  evaporate  it 
until  it  begins  to  gelatinize,  then  mix  the  ex- 
tract with  twice  its  weight  of  lard.  As  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient.  ^Vhen 
very  freely  used,  it  vesicates. 

Ointment  of  Car^bonate  of  Am^monia.  See 
Ahmoniacal  OnrrMSKT. 

Ointment  of  CarlMnate  of  Lead.  St/n,  White 

LEAD  OINTMENT;  UnGUENTUM  PLFMBI  CAB- 
BONATIB  (P.  B.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),   U.  CEBUSSJE,  L. 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Carbonate  of  lead,  1  oz. ; 
simple  ointment,  5  oz. ;  mix  thoroughly. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Carbonate  of  lead,  3  oz. ;  oint- 
ment of  white  wax,  1  lb. ;  mix  with  heat. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Carbonate  of  lead,  in  tine  powder, 
1 ;  simple  ointment,  7 :  mix. 

ZJites,  S^c,  Cooling ;  desiccativc.  Useful  to 
promote  the  healing  of  excoriated  parts  and 
slight  ulcerations.  The  camphorated  white 
ointment  of  old  pharmacy  (UNG.  album  cam- 
pbobatum — Ph.  L.  174-1')  was  mode  by  add- 
ing 40  grs.  of  camphor  to  the  first  of  the 
above. 

Ointment  of  Cat'echu.  Syn,  Unguentum 
CATEonu,  L.  Prep,  From  alum,  1  oz. ;  ca- 
techu, 3  oz. ;  (both  in  very  fine  powder ;)  added 
to  olive  oil,  \  pint,  and  yellow  resin,  4  oz.,  pre- 
viously melted  together.  Used  to  dress  ulcers 
in  hot  climatea,  where  the  ordinary  fat  oint- 
mente  axe  objectioQalile ;  also  in  this  country 
during  hot  weftther.    See  ABTBUfGBNT  Oiirr- 


Ofatmoit  of  CUr'eoaL    8y%.  Ukgubhtux 


CABB0VI8,  L.  Prep,  1.  Besin  ointment,  10 
drs.;  recently  burnt  charcoal  (levigated), 
3  drs.  As  a  dressing  to  foul  ulcers,  especially 
those  of  the  legs. 

2.  (Caspar.)  Lime-tree  charcoal  and  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  rose  oint- 
ment, 1  oz.,  or  q.  s.    In  scald-head. 

3.  (Radins.)  Animal  charcoal  (recent),  1 
part ;  mallow  ointment*  2  parts.  As  a  fric- 
tion in  glandular  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions, as  a  dressing  to  fetid  nloers,  &c. 

Ointment  of  ChOT'rj-Lanrel.  8<gn,  UNGxnsir- 
TUM  LAUBO-CEBABI,  L.  Prep,  (Soubeirau.) 
Essential  oil  of  cherry-laurel,  1  dr. ;  lard,  1  ok. 
To  alleviate  the  pain  in  cancer,  neuralgia,  and 
other  local  affections. 

Ointment,  Chill>lain.  Syn,  Ukgubktum  ad 
PBBNioVES,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  made  mus- 
tard (very  thick),  2  parts ;  almond  oil  and  gly- 
cerine, of  each,  1  part;  triturated  together. 
To  be  applied  nisht  and  morning. 

2.  (Cottereau.)  Acetate  of  lead,  camphor, 
and  cherry-laurel  water,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  tar, 
\\  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. 

3.  (Devergie.)  Creasote  and  Goulard's  ex- 
tract, of  each,  12  drops;  extract  of  opium, 
\\  gr. ;  lard,  1  oz.    Twice  or  thrice  daily. 

4.  (Giacomini).  Sugar  of  lead,  2  drs.; 
cherry-laurel  water  (di^illed),  2  fl.  dr. ;  lard, 
1  oz. 

6.  (Linneus.)  Balsam  of  Pern,  1  dr.; 
hydrochloric  acid,  2  drs.;  spermaceti  oint- 
ment, 21  oz. 

Oba,  For  Swedlaur's,  Vance's,  and  Wahler's- 
ointments,  sec  article  Chilblain. 

Ointment  of  Chlo^'ride  of  Cal'dnm.  %«.  Un- 

GUENTUM  CALCII  CnLOBIDI,  U.  CALCIB  MUBI- 

ATisf,  L.  Prep,  (Sundelin.)  Chloride  of 
calcium  (dry),  1  dr. ;  strong  vinegar,  40  grs. ; 
foxglove  (recent,  in  fine  powder),  2  drs. ;  lard, 
1  oz.  In  bronohocele,  scrofulous  tumours,  &c. 
Ointment  of  Chloride  of  Lead.     Byn,  Un- 

GTTENTUM  PLFMBI  CHLOBIDI,  L.  iV^.(TuSOn). 

Chloride  of  lead,  1  part;  simple  cerate,  8 
parts ;  carefully  triturated  together.  In  pain- 
ful cancerous  ulcerations  and  neuralgic  tu< 
mours.    See  Lead  (Chloride). 

Ointment  of  Chloride  of  Lime.  See  Oint- 
ment OF  Hypochlobite  op  Lime. 

Ointment  of  Chloride  of  Mercury.  Soe  Oint- 
ments OP  Calomel  and  Cobbosiyb  Subli- 
mate. 

Ointment  of  Chlo^'rine.  Syn,  Unguentum 
CHLOBiNii,  L.  Prep,  (Augustin.)  Chlorine 
water,  1  part ;  lard,  8  parts ;  well  triturated 
together.  In  itch,  lepra,  ring-worm,  fetid 
ulcer?,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Chlor-i'odide  of  Mercury.  Syn 
Unguentum  hydbabgybi  chlobiodidi,  L 
Prep,  (M.  Kecamier.)  Chloriodide  (iodo 
chloride)  of  mercury,  3  grs. ;  lard,  5  drs.  Be 
commended  as  a  powenul  discutient  or  resol 
vent.  See  Ointmbnt  op  Ioixhjhlobipb  op 
Mbboubt. 

Ointment  of  Chlo'^TofoniL  Byn,  UNGTiBNTniL 
OHL0BOlOBMl»Ii.    Prep«  Q£.\is;iQa&^  ^^^As^ 
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form,  1  dr. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oz.    In  ucu- 
rolf^a  and  rheumatic  pains,  &c.    It  mast  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered,  wido*inoiilhcd  phial. 
Ointment  of  Cin'chona.    Si/n,  Ointment  ov 

BARK;    UXGUKNTUK    CINCHONA.     L.       Frep. 

(Biett.)  Kcd  cinchona  bark  (in  very  fine 
powder)  and  almond  oil,  of  each,  1  part ;  beef 
marrow  (pn^parcd),  3  parts.  In  the  variety  of 
scald-head  tcrmeil  porrigo  decalvans.  A  little 
oil  of  mace  or  tar  is  a  useful  addition. 
Ointment,  Cit'rine.    See  Ointubnt  of  Hi- 

TBATE  OF  MkBCUBY. 

Ointment  of  Coc'cnliu  In'dicns.  Sj^n,  Un- 
GUENTTX  COCCULI  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  (Ph. 
E.)  Kernels  of  Cocculus  IndiouSt  1  part;  beat 
them  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a  mortar,  first 
alone,  and  next  with  a  little  bird ;  then  fur- 
ther add  of  lard,  q.  s.,  so  that  it  may  be  equal 
to  5  times  the  weight  of  the  kernels.  Used  to 
destroy  pcdiculi,  and  in  scald-head,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Cod-liver  OiL  Sjfn.  Unguentum 

OLBI   JIOBBRFJ;,    U.    O.    JEC0BI8    ABELLI,    Ij. 

J*rep,  Cod-liver  oil  (pale  and  recent),  7  iwrts; 
white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of  eacli,  1  part; 
melted  together.  In  ophthalmia  and  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  cither  alone  or  combined  with  a 
little  citrine  ointment ;  as  a  friction  or  dress- 
ing for  scrofulous  indurations  and  sores;  in 
rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  and  in  fieveral  skin 
disi'ases.  It  often  succeeds  in  porrigo  or  scald- 
head  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 
Scented  with  oil  of  nutmeg  and  balsam  of 
Peru,  it  forms  an  excellent  pommado  for 
strengthening  and  restoring  the  hair. 

Ointment  at  Corocynth.  Si/k.  Unoitentum 
COLOCYNTHIDIS,  L.  JPrep,  (Chrostien.)  Co- 
locynth  pulp  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  part ; 
lard,  8  parts.  Used  in  frictions  on  the  abdo- 
men as  a  hydragogue  purgative,  in  mania, 
dropsy,  &c, 

(Hntment   of  Corrosive    Sublimate.     St/n. 

OiNTJIKNT  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  MEBCUBT ;  Un- 
GUENTUM   nYDBABGYBI  CHLOBIDI,  L.      JPrep. 

1.  From  corrosive  sublimate,  2  to  5  grs. ;  rub  it 
to  powder  in  a  glass  or  wcdgwood-ware  mor- 
tar ;  add  of  rectified  spirit,  6  or  7  drops,  or 
q.  s. ;  again  triturate ;  lastly  add,  gradually, 
of  spermaceti  ointment  (reduced  to  a  crcani- 
likc  state  by  heat),  1  oz.,  and  continue  the 
trituration  until  the  whole  concretes.  Used 
as  a  stimulant,  detergent,  and  discutient  ap. 
plication  in  various  local  afiectious ;  in  lepra, 
porrigo,  acne,  &c.,  and  as  a  dressing  to  syphi- 
litic and  some  other  ulcers. 

2.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Corrosive  sublimate,  10 
grs.;  yolk  of  1  egg;  lard,  1  oz.  As  a 
dressing. 

3.  (PosiatADB  DB  CiBiLLO— P.  Cod.)  Cor- 
rosive  sublimate,  I  dr.;  lard,  1  oz.  Caustic; 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding. 

Ointment,  Cosmef Ic.  8ifn.  Ungubntuh  cos- 

KETICUM,  L. ;  FOMMASB  DH  LA  JETNEBBE,  Fr. 

Prep,  (Quincey.)  Speimaceti,  8  dr.  (better, 
4|  dr.) ;  oil  of  almonds,  2  oz. ;  melt  together, 
andy  when  cooled  a  little,  stir  in  of  nitrate  of 
hmuth  ('wbito  biflmuth'),  1  dr.;  ttii^\sAt\;f, 


of  oil  of  rhodiam,  6  dropi.  In  itch  and  MmM 
other  cutaneous  eruptions;  bat  chiefly  as  a 
pom  made  for  the  hair.  Its  frequent  nie  is 
said  to  turn  the  latter  black. 

Ointment  of  Cre'uota.  S^iu  UKOirxNTnE 
CBEA80TI  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  D.  &  IT.  S.),  L. 
Prep.  I.  (I'h.  L.)  Croasotc,  |  fl.  dr.;  kri 
1  oz. ;  triturate  together. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Lard,  3  oz. ;  melt  it  by  a  gentla 
heat ;  add  of  creasoto,  I  dr.,  and  stir  the  mix* 
ture  until  it  is  nearly  cold. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Creasote,  1  fl.  dr. ;  ointment  of 
white  wax,  7  drs. ;  as  the  last, 

4.  (B.  P.)  Creasote,  1;  simple  ointment,  8: 
mix. 

UseSf  Sfc,  In  several  skin  diseases,  especially 
ring- worm ;  as  a  friction  in  tic-dooloarenx;  a 
dressing  for  scalds  and  burns ;  aa  appUcatioo 
to  chilblains,  &c.,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Cro'ton  Oil.  Sjfn,  XlKorsymc 
CB0T0NI3,  L.  Prep,  1.  Croton  oil,  15  to  30 
drops ;  lard  (softened  by  heat),  1  oz. ;  mix 
well.  This  is  the  usual  and  most  nsefol 
strength  to  prepare  the  ointment.  Rnbefii- 
cicnt  and  counter-irritant ;  in  rheumatism  aul 
various  other  diseases.  When  rubbed  repeat- 
edly on  the  skin,  it  produces  redness  and  a  pus- 
tular  eruption.  It  also  often  affects  the  bowels 
by  absorption.  The  only  advantage  it  possesses 
over  other  preparations  of  the  class  is  tb» 
rapidity  of  its  action. 

2.  (Rubefacient  Pohicade — Caventoo.) 
Wliite  wax,  1  part ;  lard,  6  parts  ;  melt  toge- 
ther, and,  when  quite  cold,  mince  it  small,  i^ 
of  croton  oil,  2  parts,  and  mix  by  tritnratioB. 
Stronger  than  the  last. 

Ointment  of  Cy'anide  of  Mer'cory.  S^ 
Unguenttjm  nYDBABaYBi  CYAXiDi,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Cazenave.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  8  grij 
lard,  1  oz. ;  carefully  triturated  together. 

2.  (Pereira.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  10  to 
12  grs. ;  lard,  1  oz.  As  a  dressing  for  scrofi- 
lous  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  &c. ;  as  an  applies- 
tion  in  psoriasis,  moist  tetters,  and  some  other 
skin  diseaHos,  &c.  Biett  orders  the  additiofl 
of  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Ointment  of  Cyanide  of  Potaa'sinm.  Sf% 
Unguentum  potassii  crAxror,  L.  Prtf, 
(Cnzcnavc.)  Cyanide  of  potassium,  12  gn,; 
oil  of  almonds,  2  drs. ;  triturate,  ndd  of  ooU 
cream  (dry),  2  oz.,  and  mix  by  carofiil  tritun- 
tion.  As  an  anodyne  in  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, swelled  joints,  &c,;  also  as  a  fnctids 
over  the  spine  in  hysteria,  and  over  the  epi- 
gastrium in  gastrodynia,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Delphin'ine.  Stfn.  UyQumria 
DELPUiNi^,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  TumbnlL)  Del- 
phinine  or  delphinia,  10  to  30  grs. ;  olive  oil, 
1  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  mix  as  the  last.  Used  u  a 
friction  in  rheumatism,  and  the  other  cases  is 
which  veratrine  is  employed. 

Ointment,  Depll'atory.     ^^».  UKOirxxTni 

DBPILATOBIUM,  L.     Scc   DSPILATOBT    (CbUt- 

nave's). 
Ointment,  Desic'catiye.    Syn.  Dbtdto  oof* 


\ 
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siccAVS,  L.     See  tbe  Oiktmsnts  ov  Gala- 
hike,  Lead,  Zikc,  &c. 
Ointment,    Beter'gent.    %n.    Ukgitehtum 

DETERGENS,  L.      The  OnfTMEKTS  OE  NITRATE 
OF  MEBCUBY,  NITBIC  OXIDE  OE  MEBCUBY,  TAR, 

TERDiGRis,  &c.,  when  not  too  strong,  come 
under  this  head. 

Ointment,  Diges'tiye.  S^n.  UNGUENTini  si- 
OESTITFM,  L.  Prep.  1.  |(P.  Cod.)  Venice 
turpentine,  2  oz. ;  yolks  of  2  eggs ;  mix,  and 
add  of  oil  of  St.  John's  wort,  ^  oz. 

2.  (DiGESTip  akim£ — P.  Cod.)  As  the 
lost,  with  an  equal  weight  of  liquid  styrax. 

3.  (Digestif  mercuriel — P.  Cod.)  As 
No.  1,  with  an  equal  weight  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

4.  (Ung.  d.  viride — Dr.  Kirkland.)  Bees' 
wax,  gnm  elemi,  and  yellow  resin,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
green  oil,  6  oz. ;  melt  them  togeUier,  and,  when 
considerahly  cooled,  add  of  oU  of  turpentine, 
2drs. 

Ointment,  Edinburgh.  Two  compounds  arc 
known  under  this  name : — 1,  (Browk.)  From 
black  basilicon,  6  parts;  milk  of  sulphur,  2 
parts ;  sal  ammoniac,  1  part 

2.  (WniTB.)  From  white  hellebore,  3  oz. ; 
sal  ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  lard,  1  lb.  Both  are  used 
in  itch. 

Ointment  of  Eggs.  S^,  Ukgfbkttjm 
OYORUH,  L.  JPrep,  1.  Yolk  of  1  egg ;  honey 
and  fresh  linseed  oil,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  balsam  of 
Peru,  i  dr. ;  mix  well. 

2.  (Soubeiran.)  Bees'  wax,  4  drs. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  1^  oz. ;  yolk  of  1  egg.  As  an  emol- 
lient and  soothing  dressing  to  excoriations, 
irritable  ulcers,  &c. 

Ointment,  Egyp'tian.  Prep.  (Giordano.) 
Burnt  alum,  1  part ;  verdigris,  10  parts ;  strong 
vinegar,  14  parts ;  purified  honey  (thick),  32 
parts;  mix  by  heat  and  agitation.  As  a  deter- 
gent application  to  foul  ulcers.  It  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  *  UNGUE^iTUM  ^GYPTIAOITM'  of 

old  pharmacy. 

Ointment  of  Elder  flowers.     Syn.    White 

XLDER-OINTMBKT ;  UVGUENTUM  SAVBUCI  FLO- 
BTTM,  U.  BAMBT7CI  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep,  1,  (Ph. 
L.)  Elder  flowers  and  lard,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  boil 
them  together  until  the  flowers  become  crisp, 
then  strain,  t^th  pressure,  through  a  linen 
cloth.  The  same  precautions  must  be  observed 
as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  medi- 
cated oils,  by  inf Qsion.  Emollient ;  less  white 
and  odorous  than  the  following : — 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Take  of  lard  (hard,  white, 
and  sweet),  25  lbs. ;  prepared  mutton  suet,  5 
lbs.;  melt  them  in  a  well-tinned  copper  or 
earthen  vessel,  add  of  elder-flower  water,  3  galls., 
agitate  briskly  for  about  i  an  hour,  and  set  it 
aside ;  the  next  day  gently  pour  oflf  the  water, 
re-mdt  the  ointment,  and  add  of  benzoic  acid, 
5  drs. ;  otto  of  roses,  20  drops ;  oil  of  bergamot 
and  oU  of  rosemary,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  again  agi- 
tate weU,  let  it  letUe  for  10  minutes,  and  then 
poor  cit  the  dear  portion  into  pots  for  sale, 
very  ugneMe,  ana  keeps  welL 
Cftf.     The  lait  fiirmxila  is  the  one  now 


generally  adopted    by  the    large  wholesale 
houses. 

Ointment  of  Elder  leaf.  S^fn,  Elder  oikt- 
MEKT,  Green  e.  o.  ;  UKGFEirnjM  viride,  U. 
BAMBUCi  viride,  U.  bambuci  (Ph.  D.  1826), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Fresh  elder 
leaves  (bruised),  Slbs. ;  suet,  4  lbs. ;  lard,  2  lbs. ; 
boil  together,  as  above. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Good  fresh  lard,  1  cwt., 
fresh  elder  leaves,  66  lbs. ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain 
off  the  oil,  put  it  over  a  slow  firo,  add  hard 
prepared  mutton-suet,  14  lbs.,  and  gently  stir 
it  until  it  acquires  a  bright  green  colour. 

Obs,  The  above  ointment  is  reputed  to 
be  emollient  and  cooling,  and  has  always  been 
a  great  favourite  with  the  common  people. 
Both  elder-fiower  and  elder-leaf  ointment  are, 
however,  unnecessary  preparations.  "They 
are  vestiges  of  the  redundant  practice  of 
former  times."  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  The  above 
formulae  are  those  now  almost  exclusively  em-, 
ployed  in  trade.  The  ointment  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  and  after  its  tem- 
perature has  fallen  a  little,  and  it  begins  to 
thicken,  it  should  not  be  stirred,  in  order  that 
it  may  'grain'  well,  as  a  granular  appearance 
is  much  admired.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  add  powdered  verdigris  to  deeper  the 
colour,  but  then  the  ointment  does  not  keep 
well.  This  dangerous  fraud  may  be  detected 
in  the  manner  noticed  under  Savins  Csratb 
(page  314). 

Ointment  of  El'emL  Sj^n,  Balsam  of  ar- 
CiETJBt,  Unguentum  elemi  (B.  P.,  Ph.L.A  D.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Elemi,  8  oz. ;  suet,  6 
oz.;  melt  them  together,  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  of  common  turpentine, 
2i  oz.;  olive  oil.  i  fl.  oz.;  lastly,  stnun  the 
whole  through  a  linen  cloth. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Resin  of  elemi,  4oz.;  ointment 
of  white  wax,  1  lb. ;  melt  them  together,  strain 
through  flannel,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
until  it  concretes. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Elemi,  1;  simple  ointment,  4; 
melt  and  strain. 

Usest  ^c.  Stimulant  and  digestive.  It  is 
frequently  employed  to  keep  open  issues  and 
setons,  nnd  as  a  dressing  for  old  and  ill-con- 
ditioned sores.  The  *  ung.  elemi  cum  jeru- 
gine'  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  made  by 
adding  1  dr.  of  finely  powdered  verdigris  to 
ezery  6  oz.  of  the  ointment. 

Ointment,  Escharot'ic.  Syn.  Unouentum 
escharoticttm,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.) 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1  dr,;  nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, sulphate  of  copper,  and  verdigris,  of  each, 
2  drs.  (all  in  very  fine  powder) ;  lard,  q.  s.  See 
Arsenical  Ointment  and  Cerate. 

Ointment,  Eye.  Syn,  Eye  balte  ;  Unguen- 
TTTM  OPnTHALMicxTM,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr.  Col- 
lier.) Burnt  alum,  i  dr. ;  powdered  opium, 
20  grs. ;  olive  oil,  1  fl.  dr. ;  spermaceti  ointment, 
2  drs.  In  inflammation  of  tbe  eyeUds,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  &c. 

2.  ( W.  Cooley.)    Chloride  of  barium,  6  ^;^.  \ 
calomel,  10  grs*  \  aVm^Vb  c^I)itiCEASD^^\  ^a«\  tj<^ 
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uf  roses,  1  or   2  drops.    In  scrofnlouB  opb- 
thalmia. 

3.  (Dessault.)  Nitric  oxide  of  mercury, 
curbonntc  of  zinc,  ncetato  of  lead,  and  dried 
alum,  of  ouch,  1  dr. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  10 
gra. ;  rose  ointment,  1  oz.  In  chronic  oph- 
thalmia, profuse  discharges,  &c,;  in  general, 
dilnted. 

4.  (Dupuytren.)  Red  oxide  of  mercury,  10 
grs. ;  sulphaU^  of  zinc,  20  grs. ;  lard,  2  oz.  For 
chronic  inflammntion  of  the  eyelids,  chruuic 
nlcers,  &l\ 

5.  (Fricke.)  Nitnito  of  silver,  10  grs. ;  zinc 
ointment,  2  drs. ;  balsam  of  Peni,  f  dr.  In 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  in  acute,  purulent, 
and  chronic  ophthalmia,  &c.,  employing  great 
caution  in  its  use. 

G.  (Guthrie.)  Spermaceti  ointment,  1  dr.; 
M>lution  of  diacctnte  of  lead,  16  drops ;  nitrate 
of  silver,  2  to  10  grs.  As  the  last,  and  in  cases 
wherein  a  direct  caustic  action  is  desired.  The 
stronger  ointment  ofU^n  occasions  intense 
pain. 

7.  (Ilufeland.)  Black  oxide  of  mercury, 
2  grs.;  spermaceti  ccrati'.  and  walnut  oil,  of 
each,  1  dr.  In  chronic  uffections  of  the  eyes 
or  eyelids,  particularly  in  those  of  a  syphilitic 
character. 

8.  (Jnnin.)  Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury, 
1  dr. ;  tutty  and  bole,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  lard,  1 
oz.  In  debility  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  chronic 
inAanunation  with  excessive  secretion,  &c. 

9.  (Marshall.)     See  Cebate  (Marsfaairs). 

10.  (Parker.)  Iodine,  1  gr. ;  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, 5  grs. ;  simple  ointment,  3  drs.  in 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva, opacity  of  the  ct)niea,  &c. 

11.  (PelJier.)  Nitric  oxide  of  mercury  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  of  each,  1^  dr. ;  tutty,  i  dr. ; 
red  sulphuret  of  mcrcur}',  20  grs. ;  lanl,  2  oz. ; 
balsam  of  Peru,  15  drops.  In  speirks  in  tlie 
eye  arising  from  small  ulcers  which  have  healeil 
up ;  in  excessive  defluxions,  &c. 

12.  (Ratier.)  Liciuor  of  diacetate  of  lead,  ^ 
dr. ;  wine  of  opium,  1  dr. ;  lard,  5  drs.  In  ex- 
coriations, and  the  variety  of  chronic  ophthalmia 
popularly  termed  *  blear  eye.* 

13.  (Ri'gent.)  Acetate  of  lead  and  red  pre- 
cipitate, of  each,  1  dr. ;  camphor,  G  grs. ; 
washed  fresh  butter,  2^  oz.  As  the  last,  and 
in  chronic  ulcerations. 

14.  (Singleton's  Golden  Ointment.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Paris,  this  com]K)und  consists  of 
lard  medicated  with  orpimcnt  (native  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic).  There  appears,  however, 
to  bo  some  misttike  in  this,  as  that  sold  us 
imder  the  name  liad  nearly  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  OINTMENT  oV  nitric  oxide  of 
MEitcuBY  of  the  Phannacoiweia.  It  did  not 
contain  even  a  trace  of  either  arsenic  or  sul- 
phur. The  action  of  this  nostrum,  and  the 
reputation  which  it  has  acquired,  fully  justify 
this  conclusion. 

15.  (Smellome.)  From  verdigris  (levigated), 
\  dr. ;  olive  oil,  1  il.  dr. ;  triturate  together, 
"dd  of  ycUovr  boolicou,  1  oz.,  and  again  tri- 


turate nntil  it  begins  to  concrete.  A  popnlir 
nostrum,  sometimes  nsefol  in  chxomc  infliB- 
mation  and  ulcerations  of  the  ejelidB,  Ic 
especially  in  those  of  a  scrofoloiu  character. 

16.  (Spielmann.)  Acetate  of  lead.  20  git.; 
spermaceti  cerate,  5  drs. ;  compound  tinctiin  of 
l)enzoin,  40gr8.  Cooling ;  dessicativc.  Inio- 
flamed  eyelids,  excoriations,  &c. 

17.  (St.  Yve.)  Fresh  bntter  (washed),  1  ol; 
white  wax,  1  dr. ;  camphor,  15  grs. ;  melt  bj  s 
gentle  heat,  and,  wheji  cooled  a  little,  add' of 
red  precipitate  (levigated),  ^  dr. ;  oxide  of  zinc, 
20  grs.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  oosti 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  eyelids,  specks  on  the 
cornea,  &c. 

18.  (Thomson.)  Levigated  oaudo  of  zinc,  I 
dr. ;  lard,  9  drs. ;  wine  of  opium*  20  drops.  la 
chronic  ophtlialmia  depending  on  want  of 
tone  in  the  vessels  and  integuments  of  tbe 
eye. 

19.  (Velpeau.)  Precipitateil  sesqiuozide  of 
iron  (recent,  but  dry),  ^  dr. ;  lard,  5  drs. ;  oil 
of  almoudn,  1  fl.  dr. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  15  dvopft 
As  the  last,  especially  in  'blear  eye.' 

20.  (Ware.)  Wine  of  opium,  l"fl.  dr.;  simpli 
ointment,  3  drs.  In  ophthalmia,  after  the  ii* 
tiammatory  sym])toms  liaye  subsided,  and  tk 
vessels  remain  red  and  turgid. 

Obft.  The  inpjedients  entering  into  tlie 
composition  of  all  the  alM)vc  ointments  must  W 
reduci^l  to  the  state  of  impalpable  powikr 
before  mixing  them;  and  the  incorporatiot 
should  bo  made  by  long  tritnratiou  in  a  wedg^ 
wood-ware  mortar,  or,  i>rt?forably,  for  thoi 
that  contain  substances  that  arc  very  griltr. 
by  levigation  on  a  porphyry  slab,  with  u  muil&- 
The  most  serious  consequences,  even  blindncHi 
have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  these  yn- 
cautions.  They  should  all  be  employed  in  ei* 
ceedingly  small  quantities  at  n  time*,  and  thtr 
should  Ih.'  very  careiuUy  applied  by  means  <i^ 
a  camel-hair  pencil  or  a  feather ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral,  not  until  acute  inflammation  has  snbndei 
The  stronger  ones,  in  most  cases,  require  dihi* 
tion  with  an  equal  weight  to  twice  their  wogli 
of  lanl  or  simple  ointment,  and  should  onlj  he 
used  of  their  full  strength  under  proper  meSf 
cal  advice.  Various  other  forniuhe  forOFB* 
THALMic  oiyTMENTS  will  bo  fouud  Under  tk 
names  of  their  leading  ingredients. 

Ointment  of  Fig'wort.     See  Outtmext  or 

SCKOFUITLAUIA. 

Ointment  of  Fox'glove.  jSj/m.  UxatrsnTX 
DioiTALiB,  L.  Freji.  1.  From  fresh  fozgUffft 
as  ointment  of  hemlock — Ph,  L.  As  an  a|^ 
cation  to  chronic  ulcers,  glandular  swelUnp^ 
&c. 

2.  (Rademaclier.)  Extract  of  foxglove  * 
drs. ;  lard,  1  oz.  In  croup ;  spread  on  Vai, 
aud  applitHl  as  a  plaster  to  the  throat. 

Ointment  of  Fnligckali.    See  Fvlzqoeiu 

Ointment  of  Galls.  SjfR,  Uvotrxmni 
OALUE  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph*  D.). 
Gall-nuts  (in  very  line  powder),  1  dr.;  oiat* 
ment  of  white  wax,  7  drs. ;  rub  them  togftitf 
until  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained. 
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2.  (B.  P.)  GalLs,  in  very  fine  powder,  80  grs. ; 
benzoated  lard,  1  oz. ;  mix.  An  excellent  appU- 
cation  to  piles,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  zinc  ointment ;  also  highly 
naeftil  in  ring- worm  of  the  scalp. 

Ointment  of  Oalla  and  Opium.     VvajTES- 

TUU  OAIiL£  CUM  OPIO  (B,  P.)  ;  UnOUEN- 
TUM  aALIiJB  OPIATUH,  U.  GALL£  C03£F0SITirM 

—Ph.  L.,  U.  GALUE  BT  opn, — (Ph.  E.) — Frep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Qall-nuts  (very  finely  powdered), 
6  drs. ;  powdered  opium,  li  dr. ;  lard,  6  oz. ; 
rub  them  together. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Chills,  2  drs.;  opium,  1  dr.; 
lard,  1  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

3.  (B.  P.^  Ointment  of  galls,  1  oz. ;  opium 
(in  powder),  32  grs. ;  mix. 

UseSf  4*^.  A  most  valuable  astringent  and 
anodyne  in  blind  piles,  slight  cases  of  pro- 
lapsus ani,  &c.  Some  practitioners  add  1  dr. 
of  camphor.  The  ointment  of  the  Ph.  E.  is 
much  the  strongest. 

Odttmekt  op  gaixs  with  mobphia.    Uk- 

OUENTXTM    GALL£   ST    MOBPHLE — Dr.   Paris.) 

Morphia,  2  grs. ;  olive  oil  (hot),  2  fl.  drs. ; 
triturate,  add  of  zinc  ointment  (Ph.  L.),  1  oz. ; 
powdered  galls,  1  dr. ;  and  mix  thoroughly. 
In  piles.  The  quantity  of  galls  should  be 
doubled. 

Ointment  of  Oarlie.  Sifn.  Ungubntuh 
ALLn,  L.  Prep.  1.  Fresh  garlic  (bruised),  2 
parts ;  lard,  8  parts  ;  simmer  together  for  i 
an  hour,  and  then  strain  with  expression. 
Kubbed  on  the  abdomen  in  clironic  diarrhcea 
and  colic,  and  over  the  chest  and  spine  in 
hooping-cough. 

2.  (Beasley.)  Fresh  garlic  and  lard,  equal 
parts ;  beaten  together.  Applied  to  the  feet 
in  hooping-cough. 

Ointment,     Giaoomlnfg.      See    Chilblain 

OiKTMXNT. 

Ointment  of  Gold.  Syn,  Ukgubktum  aubi, 
L. ;  PoioCADB  d'ob,  Fr.  JPrep,  1.  (Legrand.) 
Qold  (in  powder),  12  grs. ;  lard,  1  oz.  As  a 
dressing  for  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  as  a  friction 
in  glandular  indurations,  &c. ;  also  endermi- 
cally. 

2.  (Magendie.)  Amalgam  of  gold,  1  dr.; 
lard,  1  oz.  For  endermic  use,  chiefly.  When 
the  surface  becomes  dry,  the  ointment  of  ter- 
chloride  of  gold  is  to  be  substituted  as  a  dress- 
ing.   In  rheumatic  pains,  neuralgia,  &c. 

Ointment,  Gold'en.  See  Eyb  Ointicent, 
Citbhtb  O.,  &c. 

Ointment,    Gondret'a.     See    Ammoniacal 

OlNTMBNT. 

Ointment,     Ooolard's.    Syn,     UNGtnirruu 

CtoULABSI,  U.  LITHABGYBI ACETATI8,  L.  JPrep. 

(Ph.  Chirur.)  Goulard's  extract,  1  dr. ;  simple 
ointment,  2  oz.    See  Cebate  (Lead). 

Ointment  Qreen.    See  Eldxb  Ointmbkt. 

Ointment  of  Hel^bore.    Sjfn.  Ointment  op 

WmXl    HILISBOBB;    UNGUENTUM    TSBATBI, 

Jj.  Prep.  1.  (JPiu  L.  1886»)  White  heUebore 
(bi  very  fine  powder),  2  oz. ;  lard,  8  oz. ;  oil 
of  loncms,  20  cuopf.  In  itch,  lepra,  ring-worm, 
l»6. ;  and  to  deitrogr  intecte  in  the  hair  of 


children.  It  should  be  used  with  caution, 
and,  preferably,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  laid. 

2.  (Compound;  Ungubntum tbbatbi oox- 
posititm.)— a.  (Bayer.)  White  hellebore,  1 
oz. ;  sal  ammoniac,  i  oz. ;  lard,  8  oz.  Used  as 
the  last. 

b.  See  Sttlphub  Ointicent  (Compound)^ 
Ph.  L. 

Ointment  of  Hemlock.  Syn.  Unguentuh 
CONU  (Ph.  L,),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Fresh 
hemlock  leaves  and  lard,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  boil 
them  together  (very  gently)  udtil  the  leaves 
become  crisp,  then  strain  through  linen,  with 
pressure.    See  Oils  (Medicated.) 

2.  Extract  of  hemlock,  1  dr. ;  lard,  9  drs. ; 
triturate  together. 

Uses,  Sfc.  As  a  local  anodyne  in  neuralgic 
and  rheumatic  pains,  glandular  enlargements, 
painful  piles,  &c. ;  and  as  a  dressing  to  painful 
and  irritable  ulcers,  cancerous  sores,  &c 

Ointment  of  Hen^bane.  8yn.  Ungxtentum 
HYOSCYAMi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Fresh  henbane 
leaves,  1  lb. ;  lard,  2  lbs. ;  boil  until  nearly 
crisp. 

2.  (Taddei.)  Exhuct  of  henbane,  1  dr. ; 
lard,  1  oz.  Anodyne  ;  in  painful  piles,  sores, 
&c.,  as  the  last. 

Ointment,  HoUoway's.    See  Patent  Midi* 

OINES. 

Ointment  of  Hops.  Sjfn.  Unguentttu  lu« 
PULI,  L.  Prep.  (Swediaur.)  Hops  (com- 
mercial), 2  oz. ;  lard,  10  oz. ;  as  extract  of 
hemlock,  Ph.  L.  In  painful  piles  and  can- 
cerous sores. 

Ointment  of  Hydri'odate  of  Ammo'^nia. 
Syn.  UNGUBNTrM  Aim onls  hydbiodatis,  L. 
Prep,  From  hydriodate  of  ammonia  (iodide  of 
ammonium),  (  dr. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oz. 
Ueed  chiefly  as  an  applicatien  to  scrofulous 
tumour  and  ulcers,  in  irritable  subjects. 

Ointment  of  Hydrochlo^'ric  Add.    Stpu  Un- 

GITENTirM  ACIDI    HYDBOCHLOBICI,    L.      Prep. 

(Dr.  Corrigan.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  dr. ; 
simple  ointment*  1  oz.  As  a  dressing  for  scald- 
head,  after  the  scabs  have  been  removed  by 
emollient  liniments  or  poultices. 

Ointment  of  Hypochlo"rite  of  Lime.  i%». 
Ointment  op  chlobide  op  umb  ;  Unguen- 
tuh  CALCIS    HYPOCHLOBITIB,  U.    C.    OHLOBI- 

NATiB,  L.  Prep.  I.  From  chlorinated  lime 
(chloride  of  lime),  1  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  carefully 
triturated  together.  In  scrofulous  swellings, 
goitre,  chilblains,  indolent  glandular  tumours, 
&c. 

2.  Chlorinated  lime,  1  dr. ;  powdered  fox- 
glove, 2  drs. ;  simple  ointment,  2  oz.  As  an 
application  to  fetid  and  malignant  ulcers,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Hypochlo^'rite  of  Sul'phnr. 
Stfn.  Unguentuh  bulphubis  hypochlobitis, 
L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  '  Hypochlorite  of 
sulphur,'  1  dr. ;  simple  ointment>  1  oz.  It  is 
generally  scented  with  oil  of  almonds.  Uaed 
in  psoriaaia  inveterate,  and  some  other  skin 
diseases. 

OiatBMnt  of  I'odide  of  Ax'w&k*    fi»i^.  ^^- 
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QVEVTUM  ABSEKICI  lODIDI,  L.  Prep,  (Hictt) 
Iodide  of  Arsenic,  2  to  3  gT8>;  lard,  1  ox.; 
carefully  triturutcd  together.  In  lepra,  psoritisis, 
&c. ;  nnd  in  corroding  tubercular  diseases.  It 
sliould  be  used  with  caution,  and  not  more 
than  4  dr.  a]ii)lie<l  at  once. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Ba^rinm.  5yM.  Uk- 
orENTUM  BAKU  IODIDE,  L.  J^rep.  (Mogeu- 
die.)  Iodide  of  barium,  3  to  4  ^rs. ;  Innl,  1  oz. 
As  a  friction  to  scrofulous  swellings  and  indura- 
tions. The  usuid  proi)<)rtions  are  now  5  gr.  to 
the  oz. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of   Lead.     Sjf»,    Un- 

OUKNTUM  rLUMIlI  I0D1DI  (B.  P.,  Ph.L.  &  D.), 

L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Iodide  of  lead,  1  oz. ; 
lard,  8  oz. ;  rub  them  together. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  loilide  of  lead  (in  fine  powder), 
1  ibr, ;  ointment  of  whit*?  wax,  7  dre. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Iodide  of  lead,  in  line  powder,  62 
grs. ;  simplc'ointment,  1  oz. ;  mix.  An  excellent 
application  to  scrofulouN  tumours  and  swelled 
glands,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
pain. 

Ointment  of  Oreen  Iodide  of  Mer'cnry.    Prep. 

1.  (OlNTMEXT  OP  SUUIODIDE  OF  MEUCCRY, 
O.  OF  PROTIODIDB  OF  M.*  ;  UNGUKNTm 
IIYDUABGYKI     lODIDI — Ph.    L.)      O.     (Pil.     L. 

Whito  wax,  2  oz. ;  lard,  6  oz. ;  melt  them 
togi'ther,  add  of  iodide  (green  i(Klide)  of  mer- 
cury, 1  oz.,  and  rub  them  well  together. 

2.  (Magendie.)  Green  iodide  of  mcrcnrj-, 
23  grs. ;  lard,  1  ^  oz. 

Uses,  ^'c.  In  tul>ercular  skin  diseases,  as 
a  friction  in  scrofulous  swellings  and  indolent 
granular  tumours,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  especially  those  of  a  scrofu- 
lous charai'ter. 

Ointmeat  of  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.     Ux- 

OUENTl'M  IirUKAUGYBI  lODIDI  BUBKI,  IJ.  P., 
O.  OF  UIMODIDG  OF  M.* ;  UnOUKXTUM  HY- 
DKAKGYBI  BINIODIDI,*  U.    11.    TODIDF  BUHBI — 

Ph.  D.) — 1.  (Ph.  D.)     Ked  ioilide  of  mercury, 

1  dr.  ;  ointment  of  white  wax,  7  drs. ;  mix  by 
careful  trituration. 

2.  (Sonbciran.)  Ited  iodide  of  mercur}',  20 
grs.;  lard,  1^  oz. 

3.  (H.  P.)  Ked  iodide  of  mercury  (in  very  fine 
jwwder),  IG  grs. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oz. ;  mix. 

Uifis^  Jjcc.     Similar  to  those  of  the  preceding, 
but  it  is  much  more  stimulant,  and  is  regarded  | 
as  better  adapted  fur  obstinate  s\'pbilitio  sores, 
liargely  diluted  with  lard  or  almond  oil,  it  is 
ap])lied  to  the  eyes  in  like  cases. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Potas'siom.    St/n.  Vy- 

OUENTUM  POTASSTI  lODIDI  (H.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  I).). 

L.    Prep,    1.  (Ph.  L.)   Iodide  of  potassium, 

2  drs.,  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water,  2  i\, 
drs. ;  lard  (softened  by  heat),  2  oz. ;  triturate 
together  until  united. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  I  dr. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  i  fl.  dr. ;  ointment  of  white  wax, 
7  drs. ;  as  before. 

3.  (Magendie.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  1  dr. ; 
lard,  12  drs. 

4.  (Le  Gros.)     Iodide,  ^  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. 

0>   (B.  P.)    Iodide  of  potassium,  64  grs. ; 


carbonato  of  potash,  4  grs. ;  distilled  water,  1 
dr. ;  i)repared  lard,  1  oz. ;  dissolve  the  carbonatr 
and  the  iodide  in  the  water,  and  mix  tko- 
roughly  with  the  lard. 

l/geSf  Hfc  As  a  friction  in  scrof alst  bras' 
chocele,  glandular  enlargements,  indnrstiosi, 
&c. ;  as  a  dressing  to  scrofolons  nlcsers,  ss  ss 
application  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  ia 
most  of  the  other  applications  in  which  tke 
employment  of  iodine  is  indicated.  The  IsM 
formula  l)as  been  successfully  emplojed  hy  M. 
Le  Gros  in  itch. 

Obs,  Tlio  strength  of  this  ointment,  u 
prescribed  by  different  parties,  varies  grcatlr, 
the  proi)ortious  of  the  iodide  ranging  frn 
^\f  to  I  of  the  w^hole,  to  adapt  it  to  pazticohr 
('uses.  Wlien  other  ingredients  are  added,  tbe 
iodide  must  be  used  in  a  perfectly  dry  ststa^ 
and  in  fine  powder,  instead  of  being  dissolrri 
in  water.  This  is  particularly  necessary  wba 
it  is  to  be  mixed  with  mercurial  ointment 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Snlphnr.     Sy»-  Us* 

OUKNTUM    8ULPHUBIS   JODIDI    (B.  P.,   PIl   L, 

L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Iodide  of  sulphur  (u 
line  powder,  i  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz.  ;  mix  by  trits- 
ration. 

2.  (Cazenave.)  Iodide  of  sulphnr,  12  to  15 
grs. ;  lanl,  1  oz. 

3.  (B.  P.)  lotlide  of  sulphur,!  ;  lard,  16;  ni 
Uses,  i('c.    As  a  local  stimulant  and  oltcn- 

tive,  in  the  chronic  forms  of  lepra,  lupus,  yah 
rigo,  psoriasis,  itch,  &c, ;  also  a  remedy  (cf 
acne  punctata.  A  few  dn)ps  of  oil  of  clove  or 
nutmeg  are  commonly  added. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Zinc.  Sjfn,  Usrorc^ 
TUM  ziKCi  lODiDi,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  iodii 
of  zinc,  12  grs. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oil  Is 
scrofulous  excoriations,  and  in  the  chronic  opb* 
thalmia  of  scrofulous  subjecta,  arising  fras  ft 
relaxed  state  of  the  tissues  nnd  vessels. 

2.  (Dr.  Ure.)  Iodide  of  zinc,  1  dr. ;  laid,  1 
oz.  As  a  friction  to  glandular  tumours  andio- 
durations,  and  as  a  dressing  to  flabby  and  obsti- 
nate scrofulous  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Todine.  Sj/n,  UNomm 
lODi  (li.  P.),  Uxgukntum:  lODiNir  (ITi.  U.  &). 
Prep.  1.— (B.  P.)  Iodine,  32  grs. ;  iodide  rf 
ix)ta?8ium,  32  grs. ;  proof  spirit,  1  dr. ;  nb 
together  and  add  prepared  lard,  2  ox.  Stt 
OiNTMEXT  OP  IoDi>K  (Compound). 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  lo<line,  20  grs.;  nwtiM 
spirit,  2(t  drops ;  rub  them  together,  then  add 
of  lard,  1  oz. 

Ointment  of  Iodine  (Compoimd).  Sy»- 
Ointment  of  iodubetted  iodide  op  potj* 
81UM ;  Ukouentum  fotassi  iodidi  iodfu* 

TUM,  U.    lODINII   COMPOSITUM—  Ph.  L.   &  Ri 

U.  lODiNii— Ph.  E.— ff.  (Ph.  L.)  Iodine  cf 
potassium  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  dr. ;  laid,  8 
oz. ;  mix,  then  add  of  iodine,  i  dr.,  dinolTtd 
in  recti  tied  spirit,  1  11.  dr.,  and  mix  all  together. 
See  Ointment  of  Iodine  (B.  P.) 

b,  (Ph.  K.)  Iodine,  1  dr. ;  iodide  of  potai- 
slum,  2  drs. ;  rub  them  togi>ther,  then  grads- 
ally  add  of  lard,  %  oz. 

c.  (Ph.  D.)    Pore  iodmc,  i  dr.;  iodias  d 
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potosaiam,  1  dr. ;  nib  them  well  together  in  a 
glass  or  porceUdn  mortar,  then  gradmdly  add 
of  ointment  of  white  wax,  14^  drs.,  and  con- 
tinue the  trituration  until  a  uniform  ointment 
is  obtained. 

Uses,  Sfc,  The  compound  ointment  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  friction  in  goitre,  and  in  enlarged  or 
indurated  glands  or  tumours,  more  espedally 
those  of  a  scrofulous  character ;  in  the  quan- 
tity of  i  to  1  dr.,  night  and  morning.  It  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  extract  of 
belladonna  in  the  incipient  bubo  of  scrofulous 
subjects,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer ; 
and,  with  an  equal  weight  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, as  a  friction  in  cases  of  enlarged  liver 
and  spleen,  and  ovarian  dropsy.  The  simple 
ointment  of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  is  generally  regarded 
as  weaker  and  less  efficacious  than  the  com- 
pound. 

OintmentofIodo-chlo''ride  of  Mercury.  Sifn, 
XJkgubntttx  htdsabgybi  iodo-biohlobidi**, 
L.  Frep,  From  iodo-chloride  of  mercury, 
16  grs. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oz.  Discutient ; 
probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  known  in 
syphilitic    cases    complicated  with    scrofula. 

S€^  OiNTMXNT  OP  ChLOBIODIDE  OF  MeS- 
OXTBY. 

Ointment  of  lodo-hydrar^gyrate  of  Potassa. 
Syn.  UKGinsirnnf  potassa  iodo-hydbabgy- 
BATI8,  L.  JPrep.  1.  (Lamothe.)  lodo-hydrar- 
gyrate  of  potassa,  20  grs. ;  lard,  1  oz. 

2.  (Pnche.)  Bed  iodide  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  of  each,  8  grs.;  lard, 

1  oz.  As  a  powerful  stimulant  discutient;  in 
tumours,  inflammatory  sore  throat,  &c. 

Ointment,  lodo-naroofic.  Syn,  Unguektuh 
lODO-VABCOTiCFH,  L.  Prep.  (Purvis.)  Io- 
dine, 20  grs. ;  iodide  of  potassium,  2  drs. ;  oil 
of  tobacco  (by  infusion),  1\  dr. ;  lard,  8  drs. 
To  relax  rigid  muscles. 

Ointment  of  Ipecaenanlia.  Syn.  Ukgttek- 
TUM  iPECAOUAKHiB,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  TumbuU.) 
Ipecacuanha  (in  fine  powder),  2  drs. ;  olive  oil, 

2  fl.  drs.;  lard  or  simple  ointment,  4  drs. 
Counter-irritant;  when  frequently  employed 
as  a  friction,  it  occasions  an  eruption,  but  one 
of  a  milder  character  than  that  from  either 
croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic. 

Ointment,  Is'sne.  Syn.  UKGrxirrtrM  ad- 
yoNTicuLOfl,  L.  Prep.  (Golding  Bird.)  Oint- 
ment of  cantharides  (Ph.  L.),  1^  oz. ;  tartar 
emetic  (in  impalpable  powder),  8  grs. ;  sperma- 
ceti ointment,  2  oz.  As  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion to  issues,  to  promote  the  discharge.  See 
Elbmi  Onf Tioon*,  Cebatb,  Plastbb,  &c. 

Ointment,  Itch.  Syn,  Unguektttk  Aim- 
psoBicrnic,  L.  Several  excellent  formula)  for 
itch  ointments  will  be  found  under  the  names 
of  their  leading  ingredients.  The  following 
are  additional  ones,  including  some  nos- 
tmms: — 

1.  (Bailey.)  Prom  alum,  nitre,  and  sulphate 
of  ainc^  of  each,  in  very  fine  powder,  l|  oz. ; 
^rarmilion,  )  os. ;  mix,  add  gradually  of  sweet 
oily  i  pints  triturate  together  until  perfectly 
s^mC  thai  fortiier  add  of  lard  (softened  by 


heat),  1  lb.,  with  oils  of  aniseed,  lavender,  and 
origanum,  q.  s.  to  perfume. 

2.  (Bateman.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  \  oz. ; 
rose  water,  I  fl.  oz. ;  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, 1  dr. ;  oil  of  bergamot,  i  fl.  dr. ;  sub- 
limed sulphur  and  hog's  lard,  of  each.  11  oz. ; 
mix  them.  (Bateman,  'Cutan.  Diseases.') 
The  nostrum  vended  under  the  name  is  made 
as  follows: — Carbonate  of  potash,  1  oz.; 
vermilion,  8  drs.;  sulphur,  1  lb.;  lard,  1\ 
lb.;  rose  water,  8  fl.  oz.;  oil  of  bergamot, 
lidr. 

8.  (French  Hosp.)  Chloride  of  lime,  1  dr. ; 
rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  drs. ;  sweet  oil,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
common  salt  and  sulphur,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  soft 
soap,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  lemon,  20  drc^.  Cheap, 
effectual,  and  inoffensive. 

4.  (De  La  Harpe.)  Sulphur,  2  oz. ;  pow- 
dered white  hellebore,  i  oz. ;  sulphate  (^  zinc» 
i  do. ;  soft  soap,  4  oz. ;  lard,  8  oz. 

5.  (Jackson.)  From  palm  oil,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  white  hellebore,  of  each,  1  part; 
lard,  2  parts. 

6.  (Nugent.)  From  white  lead,  2  oz. ;  orris 
root,  1  oz. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  in  very  fine 
powder,  i  oz. ;  palm  oil,  4  oz. ;  lard,  1^  lb. 

7.  (Ph.  E.  1744.)  Elecampane  root  and 
sharp-pointed  dock  {Bumes  aeutus — Linn.),  of 
each,  bruised,  3  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  vinegar, 
\  pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  add  of  water-cress, 
10  oz. ;  lard,  4  lbs. ;  boil  to  dryness,  and  strain 
with  expression;  to  the  strained  liquid  add  of 
bees'  wax  and  oil  of  bays,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  and 
stir  the  mixture  until  nearly  cold. 

8.  (Ung.  a.  COMP.—Ph.  B.  1744.)  To 
each  lb.  of  the  last,  add  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  2  oz. 

9.  (Robertson.)  Soft  soap,  1  oz.;  rum,  1 
table-spoonful;  chloride  of  lime  (dry  and 
good),  \  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  lard,  2  oz. 

10.  (Swediaur.)  Stavesacre  (in  powder), 
1  oz. ;  lard,  3  oz. ;  digest  with  h^t  for  8 
hours,  and  then  strain.  The  formula  of  the 
Ph.  Bruns.  is  nearly  similar.  Very  usefrd  in 
itch ;  also  to  destroy  pediculi. 

11.  (Thomson.)  Chloride  of  lime  and  com- 
mon salt,  of  each,  in  fine  powder,  1  dr. ;  soft 
soap,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  drs. ;  mix*  add 
of  lard,  1  oz. ;  and,  lastly,  of  strong  vinegar, 
3  fl.  drs.  Very  cleanly  and  effecuvo;  but 
should  not  be  made  in  quantity,  as  it  does  not 
keep  well. 

12.  (Voght.)  Chloride  of  lime  (dry),  2  drs. ; 
burnt  alum,  3  drs. ;  lard,  9  drs.  To  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  soft  soap  at  the  time 
of  fusing  it. 

Ohs.  The  products  of  the  preceding  formulas 
are  used  by  well  rubbing  them  into  the  part 
affected,  night  and  morning,  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, the  number  of  applications  required 
depending  greatly  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  done. 

Ointment  of  Tvy.  Syn.  Ungventuic  hi- 
DSBX,  L.  Prep.  From  the  leaves  of  common 
ivy*  by  infusion,  as  ointment  of  henbane. 
Used  as  an  appUcation  to  lo^  osttd^VcL^^^^ 
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nnd  as   a  dresung  to   indolent  ulccn   and 
issacs. 
Ointment  of  Jn'^niper-tar.    S^n,  UKaxTEir- 

TUX  OUST  PYBOLiaXI  JimiPERI,  U.  CADINUH, 

L.  Prep,  (Eras.  Wilson.)  Lurd  nnd  Riict,  of 
each,  6  partR ;  bees'  wax,  4  parts ;  liquefy  by 
beat,  and  add  of  pyroli^cous  oil  of  juutper 
(*  huilc  do  cado')  16  parts ;  with  a  few  drops  of 
any  fragrant  essential  oil,  to  conceal  the  smell. 
In  ring-worm,  and  as  a  stimulant  ointment  in 
some  other  skin  diseases. 

Ointment,  Kirkland's.  See  Leas  OnrracBVT 
(Compoand). 

Ointment  of  Lard.  Syn,  Uvoubxtuic  adi- 
M8,  L.  Prep.    (Ph.  L.  1788.)  Prepared  lard, 

2  lbs. ;  melt,  add  of  rose  ^^mter,  3  H.  oz. ;  beat 
the  two  well  together,  then  set  the  vessel  aside, 
and  when  the  wiiole  is  cold,  separate  the  con- 
gealed fat.    A  simple  emollient.    Sec  Eldeb 

OUTTMENT. 

Ointment  of  Lan'reL  St/n,  LAUBnfE  oint- 
ment; UnOUENTUM  LAUBINrM,  U.  LAUBINO- 
BiLig,  L.  Prep,  I,  (Ph.  Liwit.)  Suet  (Roft- 
enc<l  by  heat),  8  oz. ;  laurel  oil  (expressed  oil 
of  bay),  1  lb.;  oil  of  turpentine,  1^  oz.  This 
is  the  '  nervine  balsam'  and  *  nervine  oint- 
ment' of  the  shops  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
Ph.  l$nt.  1805  added  i  oz.  of  rectitied  oil  of 
amber. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Fresh  bay  leaves  and  berries 
(bniised),  of  each,  1  lb. ;  lard,  2  lbs. ;  as  hem- 
lo(!k  ointment — Ph.  L.  Highly  esteemed  on 
the  Continent  as  a  stimulating  friction,  in 
bruisers,  strains,  stiff  joints,  6ic, ;  and  in  deaf- 
ness. 

3.  (Trade.)  From  fresh  bay  leaves,  2  lbs. ; 
bay  berries,  1  lb. ;  neat*s-foot  oil,  5  pints ;  boil 
as  last ;  to  the  strained  oil  add,  of  lard  suet, 

3  lbs.,  true  oil  of  bay,  ^  lb.,  and  allow  it  to 
cool  very  slowly,  in  order  that  it  may  *  grain* 
well.  Sold  for  laurel  ointment  and  common 
oil  of  bay. 

Ointment  of  Lead.    Prep,   1.  (Unguentttm 

PLUMBI,   U.  LITHABOYBI — P.  Cod.)      Prep.  1. 

Litharge,  3  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  i  oz. ;  olive 
oil,  9  oz. ;  mix  with  heat,  and  stir  until  they 
combine.  Camphor,  morphia,  and  opium,  iire 
common  additions  to  lead  ointment,  when  an 
anodyne  effect  is  desirable. 
2.  (Compound;  Neutbal  ointment,  Hig- 

OIN'fl  O.,  KIBKLAND'S  O.  ;  UNOrENTTM  KEU- 
TBALE,  U.  PLT7MBI  COMPOSITUM  —  Ph.  L.) 
Lead  plaster,  2  lbs. ;  olive  oil,  18  fl.  oz. ;  mix 
by  a  gentle  beat,  and  add  of  prepared  chalk, 
6  oz. ;  lastly,  add  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  G  fl.  oz., 
and  stir  well  until  the  mass  has  cooled.  As  a 
dressing  in  indolent  ulcers,  *'  but  its  utility  is 
doubtful"    (Dr.  Garrod.) 

OU,  It  will  be  olnerved  that  the  College 
has  already  modified  the  old  formula  of  this 
ointment.  The  vinegar  is  now  the  last  ingre- 
dient added  to  the  mass.  **  Qradually  add  the 
chalk,  separately  mixed  with  the  vinegar,  the 
cfTervcscence  being  finished,  and  stir,"  &c. 
(Pb*  L.  1836.)    See  Acjbtatb  of  Leap,  Cab- 
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Eyk,  €k)FLABi>'B,  Lb  MoKi'fl,  and  other  Onr- 
MENTfl  containing  lead. 

Ointment,  Le  Xort's.  Carbonate  of  leai 
corrosive  sublimate,  litharge,  and  Venice  tor- 
pcntine,  of  each,  1  oz.;  alum,  i  ol;  kid, 
\  lb. ;  vermilion,  q .  a.  to  ooloor. 

Ointment  of  La  pnlUie.  iS^it.  UKOtTEimTK 
LUPULiNA,  L.  Prep,  (Sonbeiran.)     LapfoUD^ 

1  part ;  lard,  3  parts;  digest  by  the  heat  of  i 
water  bath  for  6  or  6  hoars,  and  strain.  JU 
an  anodyne  dressing  to  cancerous  ulcers,  sod 
as  a  friction  to  swollen  and  painful  joints. 

Ointment  of  Lyoopo'dinm.  JS^n,  Uirons- 
tum:  LYCOPODH,  L.  Pre^,  Lycxipodiom,  1  dr.; 
balsam  of  Peru,  \  dr. ;  simple  ointmenl^  1  ol 
in  chaps  and  excoriations. 

Ointment  of  Kace.    Sjfm.  Ukouextuie  lu- 

CiDis,  L.    Prep.  From  mace  (beaten  to  a  paste) 

and  palm  oil,  of  each,  1  lb.;    parified  beef* 

marrow,  3  lbs. ;  gently  melted  together,  snd 

I  strained.     Emollient  and  stimnlont ;  chicflt 

!  used  as  a  pommade  for  the  hair.      S<dd  tie 

;  *  common  oil  of  mace.' 

Ointment  of  Marsh-mal'low.    Sj/m,  TJjrons- 

TUM  ALTU.JEX,  DlALTH££,  L.       Prtp.  L  (A. 

L.  1740.)  Oil  of  mucilages,  2  lbs.;  bees'  wtig 
i  lb. ;  yellow  resin,  3  oz. ;  melt  them  together, 
then  add  of  Venice  turpentine,  ^  oz.,  and  stir 
the  mixture  until  it  concretes. 

2.  (Wholesjile.)  From  palm  oil,  |  lb. ;  yd- 
low  resin,  1^  lb.;  bees'  wax,  2^  lli  •  pale W 
seed  oil,  9  lbs.  (say  1  gall.) ;  melt  together,  in* 
stir  until  it  is  nearly  cold. 

Uses,  <^'c.  Emollient  and  stimulant ;  seUoa 
usod  in  regular  practice,  but  in  gnMit  repi* 
amongst  the  common  people.  Linseed  oil  if 
now  almost  universally  substitntcd  for  the  A 
of  mucilages. 

Ointment  of  Master-wort.     Sifn.  Fovxabi 

ANTr-CANCEKEUSB   DK    MlIXITB ;     UKOUErm 

IMPERITOBI-B,  L.  Prep,  (Beasley.)  R)w. 
dered  ma^iiter-wort  {Imperatoria  Ottruihmm), 
1^  oz.;  tincture  of  master- wort^   1  os.;  M 

2  oz. 

Ointment,   Mercn^'rial.    Pr&jf,   1.  (SzBCCM 

MERCUBIAL  OINTMENT,  BLrE  O.,  NeAFOUU' 

o. ;  Ungukntum  uydbakgybi — B.  p..  Ph.  L 
E.  &  D.,  u.  H.  poETrtJs,  u.  ciEBuunni*) 

Prep.  1.  (B.  p.)  Mercury,  16;  prepared  hai 
16 ;  prepared  suet,  1 ;  rub  together  until  rat- 
tallic  globules  cease  to'  be  visible.  (See  ilff 
Mercurial  Ointmeih?  (Compound). 

2.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Mercury,  1  lh.;]sii 
Hi  oz. ;  suet,  i  oz. ;  rub  the  mercury  with  tkf 
suet  and  a  little  of  the  lard,  nntU  globalai  m 
no  longer  visible ;  then  add  the  rcmaioiDgM 
and  triturate  all  together. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Pure  mercozy  and  lai^  d 
each,  1  lb. ;  as  before. 

Pur.,  Sfc,  The  *  stronger  mercorial  oia^ 
ment'  of  the  shops  is  nnially  made  witb  ■ 
less  quantity  of  mercury  than  that  ardent 
by  the  Colleges,  and  the  colour  is  brooght  up 
with  finely  ground  blue  black  or  wood  cksr 
I  coal    Tliis  fraud  may  he  detected  by  its  ii 
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rior  8p.  gr.,  and  bv  a  portion  being  left  nndis- 
solved  when  a  little  of  the  ointment  is  treated, 
first  with  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine,  to  remove 
the  fat,  and  tiien  with  dilate  nitric  acid,  to 
remove  the  mercury.  When  made  accor^ng 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Ph.,  its  sp.  gr.  is 
not  less  than  1«781  at  eo""  Fahr.  It  '*is  not 
well  prepared  so  long  as  metallic  globules  may 
be  seen  in  it  with  a  magnifier  of  4  powers." 
(Ph.  E.)  When  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  bright 
copper  or  gold,  it  should  immecUately  give  it  a 
coating  of  metallic  mercury,  and  a  silvery 
appearance. 

The  Un^,  hfd,  fort,  of  the  wholesale 
houses  is  genendly  made  of  mercury,  12  lbs., 
suet,  1\  lb.,  and  lard,  16i  lbs.  It  tiins  con- 
tains only  \  instead  of  i  its  weight  of  mer- 
cury. That  of  the^same  houses  lal^lled  '  Vng, 
MfdL  pc^rteM  aquaUi,*  is  prepared  with  mercury, 
12  lbs.;  suet,  1^  lb.;  lard,  ISilbs. 

Uses.  This  ointment  is  chiefly  used  to  intro- 
duce mercury  into  the  system  when  the  sto- 
mach is  too  irritable  to  bear  it;  in  syphilis, 
hepatic  affections,  hydrocephalus,  &c.  For 
this  purpose,  ^  to  1  dr.  is  commonly  rubbed 
into  the  inside  of  one  of  the  thighs  until  every 
particle  of  the  ointment  disappears.  This  ope- 
ration is  repeated  night  and  morning,  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced,  and  should  be, 
if  possible,  performed  by  the  patient  himself. 
During  its  administration  the  patient  should 
avoid  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  use  of  fer- 
mented or  acidulous  liquors,  and  his  diet  should 
consist  chiefly  of  toast,  broth,  gruel,  milk-and- 
water,  and  other  inoffensive  matters.  This 
ointment  has  been  employed  to  prevent  the 
'  pitting'  in  smallpox ;  and,  diluted  with  3  or 
4  times  its  weight  of  lard,  in  several  skin  dis- 
eases, as  a  dressing  for  ulcers,  to  destroy  pedi- 
culi,  &c  Camphor  is  often  added  to  th»  oint- 
ment, to  increase  its  activity.  With  the 
addition  of  a  little  extract  of  belladonna,  or 
bydrocblorate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent anodyne  and  resolvent  friction  in  painful 
syphilitic  tumours  and  glandular  enlargements. 

Ob»,  The  preparation  of  mercurial  ointment 
according  to  the  common  plan  is  a  process  of 
much  laboxur  and  difficulty,  and  usually  occu- 
pies several  days.  The  instructions  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  are  very  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory, and,  80  far  as  details  go,  are  seldom 
precisely  carried  out.  Employers  grumble, 
and  operatives  become  impatient,  when  they 
find  the  most  assiduous  trituration  apparently 
fails  to  hasten  the  extinction  of  the  globules. 
To  facilitate  matters,  various  tricks  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  various  contraband  additions 
are  often  clandestinely  made.  Among  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to,  sulphur  and  turpentine  are 
those  which  have  been  longest  known,  and, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  employed  for  the 
pDzpose;  but  the  mst  spoils  the  colour,  and 
the  other  the  consistence,  of  the  ointment; 
whilst  both  imptrt  to  it  more  or  less  of  their 
peeuliir  and  respeethre  odours.  On  the  Con- 
tineat^  oil  of  eggs  wm  ihnnerly  very  generally 


used  for  the  purpose,  and  is  even  ilow  occa- 
sionally so  employed.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
Mr.  W.  Cooley  clearly  showed  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  satisfactorily  overcome  by  simply 
triturating  the  quicksilver  with  |  to  i  of  its 
weight  of  old  mercurial  ointment,  before  adding 
the  lard ;  and  that  the  effective  power  of  this 
substance  was  in  direct  proportion  to  its  age, 
or  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air.  His  plan  was  to  employ  the  'bot- 
tom' and  'scrapings'  of  the  store  pots  for  the 
purpose.  At  a  later  period  (1814-6),  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom,  of  Northampton,  repeated  this  re- 
commendation, and  at  length  the  plan  has 
been  imported  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  Borus- 
sica.  About  twenty  years  since,  "we  re- 
opened an  investigation  of  the  subject,  which 
extended  over  several  months,  during  which 
we  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion  of  M.  Roux,  that  the  mercury  in 
mercurial  ointment  exists  entirely,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  not  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  as  was  generally  assumed.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  an  excellent  sample  of 
mercurial  ointment  by  agitating  washed  suet 
and  quicksilver  together  tn  vacuo.  The  quan- 
tity of  oxide  present  at  any  time  in  this  oint- 
ment is  variable  and  accidental,  and  is  largest 
in  that  which  has  been  long  prepared;  but  in 
no  case  is  it  sufficient  to  materially  discolour 
the  fat  after  the  metallic  mercury  is  separated 
from  it.  We  were  led  to  conclude  that  the 
property  alluded  to,  possessed  by  old  ointment^ 
depends  solely  on  the  peculiar  degree  of  con- 
sistence or  viscidity  of  the  fat  present  in  it, 
and  on  the  loss  of  much  of  the  thoroughly 
greasy, '  anti-attritive'  character,  possessed  by 
the  latter  in  a  recent  state.  In  practically 
working  out  this  idea,  we-  obtained  pure  fats 

(mAGNETIO     ADBPfl;    BBTCTM     FBiBPABATUH), 

which,  without  any  addition,  were  capable  of 
reducing,  in  a  few  minutes,  8, 16,  82,  and  even 
48  times  their  weight  of  mercury.  We  also 
found  that  the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
might  bo  adopted,  and  that  a  perfect  ointment 
might  be  readily  obtained  by  skilful  manage- 
ment in  from  i  an  hour  to  an  hour,  even  with- 
out these  resources.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  employ  a  very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  by 
either  performing  the  operation  in  a  warm 
apartment  or  by  allowing  the  mortar  to  re- 
main filled  with  warm  water  for  a  short  time 
before  using  it.  Suet  or  lard,  reduced  either 
by  gentle  warmth  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
almond  oil  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream, 
so  that  it  will  hang  to  the  pestle  without  run- 
ning from  it,  will  readily  extinguish  7  or  8 
times  its  weight  of  running  mercury  by  simple 
trituration.  The  exact  temperature  must, 
however,  be  hit  upon,  or  the  operation  fails. 
This  fact  was  afterwards  noticed  in  the  'Ann. 
de  Chim.,'  and  some  other  journals."  (A.  J. 
Ckwley.) 

M.  Pomonti  has  proposed  a  method  of  pre- 
paring strong  mercurial  ointment,  which»  moidv- 
fied  to  suit  the  Eni^&Ai  fy|{m%\»t>  \a  %a  V^-^ 
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lows: — Fresh  lord,  8  ports;  solation  u€  nitro 
(sec  belotc),  1  part;  mix  by  trituration,  add 
of  mercury,  32  parts  niul  again  tritnrate.  Tho 
globules  di8ni)pcar  after  a  few  turns  of  the 
]K>8tlo,  but  reappear  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
again  disappear  to  return  no  more.  When 
tliis  liappeus,  the  trituration  is  to  be  continued 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  lard,  24  parts, 
is  to  be  rublx'd  in,  and  the  ointment  at  once 
put  into  pots.  It  is  said  that  the  globules  are 
so  completely  extinguished  as  to  escaiH*  detec- 
tion, even  wlien  the  ointment  is  examined  by 
a  microscoiH:  of  low  jwwer.  The  Solution. — 
Njtrc,  ICX)  grii. ;  water,  1  A.  oz. ;  dissolve.  This 
qiuntity  is  sufficient  for  a  kilogramme  of 
mercury.    Sec  Ointme>'T  of  Oxide  of  Meb- 

CTJBY. 

Ointment,  Mercorial  (Milder),  Mildeb  blub 

OINTMEXT,  TbOOPEB'S  O.,  UNCTFON  ;  IJKOUEN- 
TUM     IIYDBAKGYBI     UITIUa,     U.     C/RBULEUM 

MITIU8.  Prep,  1.  Stronger  mercurial  ointment, 
lib. ;  lard,  2  lbs. 

Uses,  ^'c.  In  the  itch  and  several  other  cu- 
taneous diseases,  as  a  dressing  to  syphilitic 
ulcers,  to  destroy  pediculi  on  the  body,  &c. 
Kach  drachm  contains  10  grs.  of  mercury.  That 
of  tho  shops  generally  contains  considerably 
less. 

2.   (With  BOAP;   UnGUENTUM   IlYDBARQrBI 

6AP0NACEU1I;  Savon  mkrodbiel). — a.  (Dra- 
per.) Mercurial  ointment  (softened  by  a  gentle 
heat),  1  07.. ;  hydrate  of  pota.ssa,  1  dr.,  dii^solved 
in  water,  i  f1.  ox. ;  triturate  them  together  until 
the  mass  solidifies. 

b,  (Swcdiaur.)  Milder  mercurial  ointment,  8 
parts;  soft  soap,  2  parts;  camphor,  1  i)art.  In 
periostitis,  engorgements  of  the  testicles,  soft 
corns,  &c.  See  Ointment  of  Nitbate  of  Meb- 
crBY,  &c. 

Ointment,  Mercurial  (Compound),  B.  P.  Mer- 
curial uiutmeut,  G ;  yellow  wax,  3  ;  olive  oil, 
3 ;  camphor,  li.  Melt  the  wax  and  oil,  and 
when  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  add  the  cam- 
phor in  powder  and  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  mix. 

Oint'ment  of  Meze'reon.  iS>».  Unguentoi 
MEBZEBEi,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Ilanib.  Cod.)  Alco- 
holic extract  of  mezereon,  2  drs. ;  dissolve  in 
rectified  spirit,  q.  s. ;  add  it  to  white  wax,  1  oz., 
lard,  8  oz.,  and  mix  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Mezereon  (dried  root-bark), 
4  oz. ;  moisten  it  with  rectified  spirit,  bruise  it 
well,  and  digest  it  for  12  hours,  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  in  lanl,  14^^  oz. ;  then  strain 
with  pressure,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly; 
lastly,  separate  it  from  tho  dregs,  remelt  it, 
and  add  of  white  wax,  1^  oz.  Used  as  a  stimu- 
lating application  to  blistered  surfaces  and  in- 
dolent tdcers. 

Ointment  of  Miutard.  Syn.  Unouentum 
SINAPIS.  L.  I*rep,  1.  Flour  of  mustard,  ^  oz. ; 
water,  1  11.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add,  of  resin  cerate, 
2  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  i  oz.  Rubefacient 
and  stimulant.  As  a  friction  in  rheumatism. 
&c. 

'Frank,)  Flour  of  mastaTd,  3  oz. ;  oil  of 


almonds,  ^  fl.  oz. ;  lemon  jiiioc»  q.  b.  In  nm- 
bum,  freckles,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Haph'thalin.  Sjf*.  Vvaxra* 
TUM  KAPBTHALiirjB,  L.  JPrep,  (Emciy.)  Kai^ 
thalin,  \  dr.;  lard,  7|  dn.  In  dry  tetterfc 
lepra,  psoriasis,  &c. 

Ointment,  VeapoUtan.  Sec  Mxbcubui 
Ointment. 

Ointment,  Hervine.  Sym.  BAiA&anrx  vn- 
viNUM,  Unguenttu  n.,  L.;  Bauxx  vxbtai, 
Fr.  Frep,  (P.  Cod.)  Expreiied  oil  of  maoe  and 
ox-marrow,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  melt  by  a  gcnfik 
heat,  and  add,  of  oil  of  roficmary,  2  drs. ;  oil  of 
cloves,  1  dr. ;  camphor,  1  dr. ;  balsam  of  tohb 
2  drs.;  (tho  last  two  dissolv^ed  in)  rectiiied 
spirit,  4  drs.  In  rheumatism,  &c.  ▲  somewliit 
similar  preparation  was  included  in  the  Fh.  £. 
1744. 

Ointment,  Hen'traL  See  'CoxFOirarD  Lead 
Ointment. 

Ointment  of  Hi'trate  of  Merenxy.  Sffn.  &• 
tbine  ointment.  Yellow    o.,    Mebctbul 

BALSAM  ;    UnGUENTUM  nTDRASGYBI  KITBAIB 

(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.),  U.  H.  N.,  or  U.  ciTRDJUi 
(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Mercuy.  2ob.; 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  4  iL  oz.;  dissohft 
and  mix  the  solution,  whilst  still  hot,  with  Iizd 
1  lb.,  and  olive  oil,  8  fl.  oz.,  melted  together. 
(For  the  mildeb  ointment,  see  below,) 

2.  (Ph.  K.)  Mercury.  4  oz. ;  nitric  acid  {s^ 
gr.  1*500),  8  fl.  oz.  6  fl.  drs. ;  dissolve  by  a  gtotk 
heat,  add  the  liquid  to  lard,  15  oz. ;  oliTe  oil 
32  tl.  oz. ;  melted  together,  and  whilst  the  whok 
are  still  hot,  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  "  If  th 
mixture  does  not  froth  up,  iucicaso  the  hat  i 
little  until  this  takes  place.  Keep  the  ointmcBS 
in  earthenware  vessels,  or  glasd  vessels,  tedinUd 
from  the  air.''  This  admirable  formula  is  t 
modificatiou  of  that  originally  introdnc«d  iot* 
phanuacy  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  E^ 
burgh.    (For  the  milder  ointment,  see  hdor) 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Mercury,  1  oi. .  nitric  wi 
(1*500),  1  fl.  oz. ;  ((liluted  with)  water.  ifl.0L; 
dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  the  Uqnd 
to  lord,  4  oz. ;  olive  oil,  8  fl.  oz. ;  melted  toge 
ther,  and  still  hot ;  next  "  let  the  tempeiatvr 
of  the  mixture  be  raised  so  aa  to  cante  ^er 
vescenre,  and  then,  withdrawing  the  heat,  itir 
the  mixture  with  a  porcelain  spoon  imtO  it 
concretes  on  cooling." 

•l.  (P.  Cod.)  Mercury,  3  parts ;  nitric  tal 
(1'321),  6  parts ;  lard  and  oil,  of  each,  24 parti; 
as  above. 

5.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Mercury,  1  oz. ;  nitric  icU 
(1*42).  14  fl.  oz. ;  lard,  3  oz. ;  fresh  neaf f-ftot 
oil,  9  fl.  oz. ;  mix  the  mercurial  solution  iritk 
the  melted  fat  and  oil  at  200°  Fahr. 

6.  (B.  P.)  Mercury,  4;  nitric  acid»  12;  pi^ 
pared  lard,  15 ;  olive  oil,  32;  dissolve  the  no^ 
cury  in  the  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gotb 
heut ;  melt  the  lard  in  the  oil  l^  a  steam  or 
water  bath  in  a  porcelain  vessel  capaUe  ot 
holding  six  times  the  quantity,  and  while  th* 
mixture  is  hot  add  the  solution  of  mereoiyt 
also  hot,  and  mix  them  together  thorongUy* 

.If  tho  mixture  docs  not  froth  up^  incTCMi thi 
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heat  till  this  occnn.    (The  heat  required  for 
this  is  from  170P  to  180°  Fahr. 

Uwa,  ^e,  Detei^nt  and  stimulant.  In 
ring-worm,  herpes,  itch,  porrigo,  psoriasis,  and 
somo  other  chronic  skin  diseases;  in  various 
chronic  affections  of  the  eyes,  especially  chronic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  eyelids, 
'  hlear  eye,'  &c.  It  **  may  almost  he  regai^led  as 
specific  in  psorophthalmia,  in  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmia of  infknts  producing  eclropium  (ever- 
iion  of  the  eyelids),  and  in  ulcerations  of  the 
tarsi  (edges  of  the  eyelids)."  (A.  T.  Thomson.) 
As  a  dressing  to  old  ulcers,  more  especially 
those  of  a  syphilitic  character,  it  is  superior  to 
all  the  other  ointments  containing  mercury; 
in  sore  legs,  assisted  hy  the  internal  use  of  the 
pUl  of  soap  with  opium  (fil  saponis  cms. 
OFio),  it  often  acts  like  a  charm  when  all  other 
modes  of  treatment  have  failed.  For  most  of 
these  purposes  it  should  he  dUuted  with  from 
twice  to  seven  times  its  weight  of  some  simple 
fatty  matter.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  this  ointment  is  in  less  general  use  than 
its  merits  deserve,  is  the  very  inferior  quality 
of  that  vended  in  the  shops  under  the  name, 
arising  from  almost  every  druggist  preparing 
some  mess  of  his  own,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  College  formulsD. 

Oh»,  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  faith- 
fully prepared  according  to  the  instructions  in 
the  Phannacopoeia,  possesses  a  rich  golden-yel- 
low colour,  and  a  huttery  consistence,  and 
keeps  well.  Unfortunately,  climisy  and  care- 
less operators,  who  regard  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  a  foolish  hook,  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  look  into,  often  fail  in  their  attempts  to 
produce  an  article  of  good  quality.  The  diffi- 
culty is  immediately  surmounted  hy  employing 
pure  ingredients,  in  the  proportions  ordered, 
and  mixing  them  at  the  proper  temperature. 
The  acid  should  he  of  the  full  strength,  or, 
if  somewhat  weaker  than  that  directed,  an 
equivalent  quantity  should  he  employed.  A 
slight  excess  of  acid  is  not  injurious,  rather 
the  contrary;  hut  a  deficiency  of  acid,  in  all 
cases,  more  or  less  damages  the  quality  of  the 
product.  If,  on  stirring  the  mercurial  solu- 
tion with  the  melted  lard  and  oil,  the  mixture 
does  not  froth  up,  the  heat  should  he  increased 
a  little,  as,  unless  a  violent  frothing  and  reac- 
tion take  place,  the  ointment  will  not  turn  out 
of  good  quality,  and  will  rapidly  harden  and 
lose  its  colour.  The  most  favourahlc  tempe- 
rature for  the  union  of  the  ingredients  is  from 
Ids'"  to  200°  Fahr.,  and  in  no  case  should  it 
exceed  212°;  whilst  helow  180°  Fahr.,  the 
reactions  are  feehle  and  imperfect. 

Stoneware  or  glass  vessels  must  alone  he 
emploved  in  the  preparation  of  this  ointment, 
and  the  stirrers  or  spatulas  should  he  either 
of  glass  or  white  deaL  The  hest  plan  is  to 
keep  the  whole  exclusively  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  out  of  use  to  preserve  them  from 
dost  and  dirt    (See  deZow.) 

(KnfeiiMBt  of  jTrtnita  of  Xereniy  (Milder). 
4^1^  XiZ3>iB  cxsEoni  oomcBBT;  UirainH- 


TUX  BTDSABYQBI  HITBATIS  MITIXTS  (Ph.  L.), 
U.  H.  N.  M.,    or    U.    CITBINUM  IC.   (Ph.  £.) 

L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Ointment  of  nitrate  ot 
mercury,.!  oz. ;  lard,  7  oz.;  ruh  them  toge- 
ther. "  This  ointment  is  to  be  used  recently 
prepared.'* 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  stronger  ointment^  Ph.E., 
hut  using  a  triple  proportion  of  oil  and  lard. 

Uaest  ^c.  See  the  stbongeb  ousrmxsT 
(above). 

Ointment  of  Vi'trate  of  Sil'ver.     5y«.  Uk- 

GFBNTIJM  ABOEim   lOTEATIB,  L.     P^rep.     1. 

(M.  Johert.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  2,  4^  or  6  parts ; 
lard,  20  parts.  These  ointments  are  respec- 
tively numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  and  are  ueed  in 
white-swelling. 

2.  (Macdonald.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  1  part ; 
lard,  7  to  8  parts.  To  smear  bougies,  in 
gonorrhoea,  &c. 

3.  (Mackenzie.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  5  grs.; 
lard,  1  oz.  In  pimilent  and  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, ulcers  on  the  cornea,  &c. 

4.  (Velpeau.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  1  gr. ;  lard, 
1  dr.  In  acute  ophthalmia,  &c.  The  above 
compounds  require  to  he  used  with  caution. 

Ointment  of  Hi'tric  Add.  8yn.  OxraEir- 
IZED  PATt ;  Unoubntum  oxyobkatum,  U.  a. 
NiTEioi,  L. ;  PoMMADB  d'Alyok,  Fr.  Prep, 
(Ph.  D.  1826.)  Olive  oil,  1  lb. ;  bird,  4,  oz.; 
melt  them  together,  add,  gradually,  of  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*500),  5^  fl.  drs.,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture constantly  with  a  glass  rod  until  it  con- 
cretes. 

Uses,  S(c.  In  itch,  porrigo,  and  some  other 
chronic  dcin  diseases;  and  as  a  dresung  for 
syphilitic  and  herpetic  ulcers,  old  sores,  &c. 
It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  appearance;  but  it  is 
less  active  and  useful. 

Ointment  of  Hi'tric  Oxide  of  Mer'cnxy.  iSj^ii. 
olntmbut  op  bed  oxide  op  mbbouby  (b.p.), 
Red  pbecifitate  oikticent;  Uvgitenttjm 
hydbabgybi  nitbico-oxydi  (ph.  l.),  u.  h. 

OXYDI  (Ph.  E.),  U.  H.  O.  BUBBI  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.), 
L.  Prep.  1  (Ph.  L.)  White  wax,  2  oz.,  lard, 
6  oz. ;  mix,  by  heat,  add  of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  1  oz.,  and  rub 
them  together. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  1  oz. ; 
lard,  8  oz. ;  mix  by  trituration. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Red  oxide  of  mercury  (nitric 
oxide),  1  dr. ;  ointment  of  white  wax,  7  drs. ; 
as  the  last. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Red  oxide  of  mercury,  in  very 
fine  powder,  62  grs. ;  yellow  wax,  \  oz. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  \  oz. ;  melt  tiie  wax,  add  the  oil,  and 
mix. 

TJtes^  S(c.  An  excellent  stimulant  application 
to  indolent  and  foul  sores,  ulcers,  &c. ;  and, 
when  diluted,  as  an  eye  ointment  in  chronic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  eyes  and 
eyelids,  and  especially  in  psorophthalmia ; 
also  in  specks  on  the  cornea,  and  .the  other 
affections  noticed  under  onmcBirT   op   sl- 
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numerous  quack  medicines.    See  also  Ocri- 
XSNT  OF  OxiDi  OF  Mebcubt  (below). 
Obttef ric  Ointment.  Sjfn.  VvaxravruK  ob- 

BTRTBICUM,  L.;   POXMADE  OBSTBTBICALB,  Fr. 

Prsp,  1.   (Chaossier.)    Extract  of  belladonna, 

1  dr. ;  water,  2  <lrs. ;  lard,  1  oz.  To  promote 
the  dilation  of  the  os  uteri. 

2.  (PosciCADE  FOiTB  LE  TOUCHES.)  From 
yellow  wax  and  Bpennaeeti,  of 'each,  1  ox.; 
olive  oil,  16  oz. ;  melt  them  together,  strain, 
odd  of  solution  of  caustic  soda,  1  fl.  oz.,  and 
stir  until  the  whole  is  nearly  cold. 

Ointment  of  O'pinm.  Svn,  Vvqvesttjv. 
OPiATUM,  U.  opii  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  J^owdcrod  opinm,  20  grs. ;  lard,  1  oz. ; 
mix  by  trituratidu.  As  a  simple  anodyne 
friction  or  dressing. 

2.  (Augnstin.)  Opium,  2 drs. ;  ox-gfall,  2  oz.; 
digest  2  days,  strain,  and  add,  of  melted  lord, 

2  oz. ;  oil  of  bergamot,  10  drops. 

3.  (Brera.)  Opinm,  1  dr. ;  gastric  juice  of  a 
calf,  i  oz. ;  digest  21  hours,  and  add  of  melted 
lard,  1  oz. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Lead.      See   Lead 
Ointment. 
Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Haa^ganeae.     Syn, 

UnOUENTUH  MANOANBail  OXYDI,  U.  X.  BIN- 

0X7DI,  L.  Prep,  1.  Black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese (levigated),  1  dr. ;  lurd,  1  oz. ;  mix  by 
patient  trituration.  As  a  friction  in  scrofu- 
lous swelliugs  and  indurations;  and  in  itch, 
scald-head,  chilblains,  &c. 

2.  (W.  Cooley.)  Hinoxide  of  manganese, 
1  dr.;  sulphur,  2  drs.;  larJ,  9  drs.;  ci\)oput 
oil,  15  drops.  As  the  lost ;  also  as  a  friction 
in  rheumatism,  swelled  joints,  &c.,  and  in  por- 
rigo,  and  some  other  skin  diseases. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Mer'cnry.  Under  this 
name  the  two  ointments  noticed  below  are 
often  confoundetl,  owing  to  the  different 
opinions  held  respecting  the  atomic  weight  of 
mercury : — 

1.  Ointment  of  Gray  Oxide  of  Mer'cnry. 

Sifn.  OiNTXKNT  OF  BFBOXIUE  OF  UEBCUBY, 
0.  OF  PBOTOXIDE  OF  M.f;  UnGUENTIIM  HT- 
DBABaXBI  OXYDI,  U.  H.  8UB0XYDI,  U.  n.  O. 

ciNEBEi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1817.)  Gray 
oxide  of  mercury,  1  oz. ;  lard,  3  oz. ;  triturate 
together.  Formerly  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  mercurial  ointment,  but  in  practice  it  has 
been  found  useless  as  a'  friction,  owing  to  the 
unctuous  matter  only  being  absorbed,  whilst 
the  oxide  is  left  on  the  surface.  This  objection 
does  not  apply  to  the  following  prepara- 
tions : — 

2.  (Donovan.)  Gray  oxide  of  mercury,  20 
grs. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  expose  them  to  the 
temperature  of  320°  Fahr.  for  2  hours,  con- 
stantly  stirring.  Gray  coloured.  It  may  also 
be  made  from  the  nitric-  or  red-oxide  in  the 
some  way,  by  keeping  the  ointment  heated 
to  about  300''  for  some  hours.  Cleaner  and 
stronger  than  Ung.  hyd.  fort. — Ph.  L. 

3.  (Tyson.)  Black  oxide  of  mercury  (pre- 
pared by  decomposing  precijutated  calomel 
^^th  Uquots  of  potaisa  and  ammonia),  2  a&.  -, 


lard,  1  lb.;  tritnraio  together.  Inferior  ib 
activity  to  the  last.  It  cloielj  reaembki  ia 
appearance  a  fine  lample  of  mercnrial  obt- 
ment. 

2.  Ointment  of  Bed  Osdde  of  Mexeazy.  ^ 
Uhguentuk  hysjubo-tbi  BnroxxBxf,  U.i. 
OZTDI  BUBBi,  L.  Prep.  (CaaeiuiYa.)  Bd 
oxido  of  mercury,  30  gn. ;  camphor.  5  grs.; 
lard,  1  oz.  ClMely  reeemblee  oinfaneiit  of 
nitric  oxide  of  mercnry,  over  which  it.  per* 
haps,  possesses  aomo  advantage  from  the  enda 
being  in  a  more  minutely  divided  state. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  SO'ver.  UNOUBrfux 
abqenti  oxTDi,  L.  Prep,  (Seme.)  Oade  ot 
silver,  16  to  20  gra. ;  lard,  1  oz.  Aa  a  dreau^ 
for  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  aorea,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  Syn.  Znioom- 
MBNT;  Nihil  ALBUK  onmiKNTf;  Uvoina- 
TiTK  ziNOi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  U.  oxm 
ziKci,  L.    Prep,    1.  (Ph.  L.)     Osideof&a^ 

1  oz. ;  lard,  6  oz. ;  mix  them  together. 

2.  (Pli.  £.)  Oxide  of  zinc,  1  oz.;  amplt 
liniment  (Ph.  £.),  6  oz. 

S.  (Ph.  D.)  Ointment  of  white  wax,  12  oa.; 
melt  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  of  oxide  of  line^ 

2  oz. ;  and  stir  constantly  until  the  o^ztan 
concretes. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Oxide  of  zinc,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, 1 ;  benzouted  lard,  5^^ ;  mix. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Astringent,  desiccativc,  and  stinm- 
lant ;  in  excoriations,  bums,  various  sUn  &• 
eases  attended  by  profuse  discharges,  in  chroeie 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  depending  on  relan- 
tion  of  the  vessels,  in  sore  nipples,  inddoit 
sores,  ring- worm  of  the  scalp,  &c.  It  issa 
excellent  and  very  useful  preparation.     See 

TUTTT  0INT3ONT  (below). 

Ointment  of  Fep'per.  Si^,  Uvouxarm 
fifebis  niosi,  L.  Prep,  1.  Black  pepper 
(bruised),  1  oz.;  lard,  2oz. ;  suet,  1  oi.;  £• 
gest  together  in  a  co>'ered  vessel,  by  the  best 
of  a  water  liath,  for  six  hours,  then  strain,  witk 
pressure,  add  of  expressed  oil  of  mace^  2  dti, 
and  stir  until  the  mixture  concretes.  In  pile^ 
itch,  as  a  friction  in  rheumaUsm,  &c. 

2.  (Pli.  D.  1826.)  BUck  popper  fm  fiafl 
powder),  4  oz. ;  lard,  1  lb. ;  mix.  In  acaU* 
head,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Fhosphor'ic  Acid.      Sym,  Us* 

GUENTrM     ACEDI    FHOSFHORICI,     L.        Pnp, 

(Soubeiran.)    Phosphoric  acid,    1    dr.;   lord 
(softened  by  heat),  1  oz. ;  triturate  carefoOy 
together.    As    a    friction  in  caries,  oseeou 
tumours,  &c. 
Ointment  of  Fhos'phoma.     Syn,  Ukgitii- 

TTU  PHOSPHOBI,  U.  FHOSPHOBATUX,  L.  Pnf. 

(P.  Cod.)  Phosphorus,  1  dr.;  lard,  6oz.  SdM.; 
melt  together  (in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle)  IfJ 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  remove  the  vesHi 
from  tho  heat,  and  shake  it  briskly  until  the 
ointment  concretes.  As  a  friction  in  goat, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  aevexal  akin  &• 
eases. 

Ointment  of  Picrotos'in.   ^.  Uvouimcs 

piGBOTOxnrx,  L.     Prtp,     (JijerO     Fkni- 

l  tQzin«  10  g^cZi  i  laxdi  1  oi.    In  nvg^niBm  sf 
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tbe  scalp,  and  to  destroy  pedicoli.    It  should 
be  used  with  care. 
Ointment  for  Piles.   %».  UNausNTUM  hje- 

HOBBHOrOALE,  U.  AITCI-RfiHOBBHOIDALB,  L. 

Prep.  1.  Burnt  alum  and  oxide  of  zinc,  of 
each,  i  dr. ;  lard,  7  drs. 

2.  (Bories.)  Acetate  of  lead,  15  gn,; 
freshly  burnt  cork,  i  oz.;  washed  &esh  butter, 
2  oz.;  triturate  well  together. 

3.  (W.  Cooley.)  Morphia,  8  grs. ;  melted 
spermaceti  ointment,  1  oz. ;  triturate  together 
until  solution  is  complete,  then  add,  of  galls 
(in  impalpable  powder),  li  dr.,  essential  oil  of 
almonds  (genuine  crude),  12  to  15  drops,  and 
stir  until  the  mass  concretes.  In  painful  piles, 
prolapsus,  &c.  It  is  not  only  very  effective, 
but  does  not  soil  the  linen  so  much  as  most 
other  ointments. 

4.  (Dr.  Gedding.)  Carbonate  of  lead,  4  drs.; 
sulphate  of  morplua,  15  grs.;  stramonium 
ointment,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  q.  s.  When  there 
is  much  pain  and  inflammation. 

5.  (Sir  H.  Halford.)  Ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  and  oil  of  almonds,  equal  parts,  tri- 
turated together. 

6.  (Mazzini.)  Nitrate  of  morphia,  15  grs. ; 
citrine  ointment,  1  dr. ;  fresh  butter,  1  oz. 
As  the  last. 

7.  (Vallez.)  Extract  of  elder  leaves,  i  dr. ; 
burnt  alum,  16  grs.;  poplar  ointment,  1  oz. 
For  other  formrdsB,  see  the  respective  names 
of  their  leading  ingredients. 

8.  (Ware.)  Camphor,  1  dr. ;  simple  ointment, 

1  oz. ;  dissolve  by  heat,  add  of  powdered  galls, 

2  drs.;  mix  well,  further  add  of  tincture  of 
opium,  2  fl.  drs.,  and  stir  until  the  whole  is 
cold.    In  flabby  mucous  and  painful  piles. 

9.  (Zanin.)  Spermaceti  ointment,  1  oz. ; 
powdered  gaUs,  1  dr.;  powdered  opium,  18 
grs. ;  solution  of  diaoetate  of  lead,  1  fl.  dr. 
When  there  is  both  pain  and  inflammation. 

Ointment  of  Pitch.  %».  Blaok  BAsnjcoy, 
OnmiBirT  op  black  pitch  ;  Ung.  picis  (B.  P., 
Ph.  L.),  U.  PICIS  NiOB£,  L.  I^ep,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Black  pitch,  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of  each, 
11  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  pint ;  melt  together,  strain 
through  a  linen  cloth  (and  stir  until  the  mass 
concretes). 

2.  (B.  P.)  Tar,  5;  yellow  wax,  2;  melt 
together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

Uses,  ^c.  Stimulant  and  detergent ;  very 
useful  in  indolent  ulcerations,  scald-head,  and 
various  foul  eruptions.  In  itch  and  psoriasis, 
and  other  scaly  skin  diseases,  a  little  sulphur  is 
commonly  added  to  it. 

Oil  of  Plat'inum.  Syn,  UNauENTTTM  flatini, 
L.  iV^p.  (Hoef  er.)  Bichloride  of  platinum,  15 
grs. ;  extract  of  belladonna,  i  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz.  As 
a  dressing  for  painful  indolent  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Plumbago.     Syn.  OnmcBNT 

OF    GSAPHITB;    UVGUXNTUM    GBAPHITIS,    U. 

FLTTiCBAonns,  L.  Pt8p»  From  pure  phunbago 
{* Uaok-lead ')» 1|  dr.;  lard,  1  oz.  As  a  dress- 
ingto  ulcers,  and  in  certain  skin  diseases. 

Ibmkil^  Wilt— it.  iV»p.  (Original  for- 
imIil)    QnmtM^  X  htndMi  dog's  fennel,  8 


sprigs;  pound  well,  add  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  white  arsenic,  of  each,  8  thimblofuls  ;  beat 
them  well  together,  form  the  mass  into  bo* 
luses,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  For  use,  pow- 
der them;  and  mix  the  powder  with  yolk  of 
^9S*  spread  a  little  on  a  small  piece  of  {ng^s 
bladder  (size  of  half  a  crown),  and  apply  it  to 
the  sore,  where  it  must  remain  until  it  f  idls  off 
by  itself.  Poisonous ;  in  cancer ;  with  great 
caution. 

Poma'tom  Ointment.    See  Labd  OnmcBKT. 

Ointment  of  Poplar  Bndi.  Stfn,  UiraxTBN* 
TUM  FOFULEUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Fresh  poplar 
buds  (bruised),  1  part;  lard,  4  parts;  boil 
until  crisp,  and  strain.  It  never  gets  rancid. 
Emollient  and  stimulant. 

2.  (Compound-— P.  Cod.)  Fbplar  buds,  12 
oz. ;  fresh  leaves  of  belladonna,  common  night- 
shade {Solanvm  nigrum)^  henbane,  and  poppies* 
of  each,  8  oz. ;  ,lard,  4^  lbs.;  as  the  last. 
Emollient,  stimulant,  and  anodyne. 

Ointment  of  Potas'sio-tar'trate  of  An'timony. 
Sy%,  AirriHONiAii  OnmcBirr,  Tabtax  bxbtio 
o. ;  Unqubntum  aktimonu  tabtabati  (B.P.), 
Unguektuii;  ANxncoNn  potassio-tabtaibis 

(Ph.    L.),    U.    A.    TABTABIZATI    (Ph.    D.),    U. 

A2rnH0KIALB  (Ph.  E.),  U.  tabtabi  xmbtioi* 
L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  k  E.)  Potassic-tar- 
trate  of  antimony,  rubbed  to  a  yery  fine 
powder,  1  oz. ;  lard,  4  oz. ;  mix  by  trituration. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Tartar  emetic,  in  yery  fine 
powder,  1  dr. ;  ointment  of  white  wax,  7  drs. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Turtrated  antimony  (in  fine  pow- 
der), 1;  simple  ointment,  4;  mix. 

Uses,  S^c,  Counter-irritant ;  in  phthisis, 
chronic  rheumatism,  certain  liver  affections, 
and  other  deep-seated  pains  and  diseases.  A 
portion,  about  the  size  of  a  nnt,  is  rubbed  on 
the  skin  night  and  morning,  until  a  crop  of 
pustules  is  produced.  The  part  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel,  so  as  to  be 
reddened,  before  applying  the  ointment. 
The  product  of  the  Dublin  formula  is  of 
only  half  the  strength  of  those  of  the  other 
Colleges. 

Ohs,  Before  adding  the  tartar  emetic  to  the 
lord  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder.  The  precipitated  salt  ia 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  As  the  pustules 
formed  by  this  ointment  permanentiy  mark 
the  skin,  it  should  only  be  applied  to  those 
parts  of  the  person  which  are  covered  by  the 
dress. 

Pnr'gative  Ointment.    See  OnrTKBin?  of  Co- 

LOCYNTH,  WOBM  O.,  &C. 

Ointment  of  Quinine^    Syn,   UNeuBNTUH 

QUINLE,  U.  QUINLfi   SITLFHATIS,  L.     Prep,  1. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  1  dr. ;  lard,  3  drs.  In  the 
agues  of  children. 

2.  (Beasley  ex  Antonini.)  Sulphate  of  qui- 
nine* 1  dr. ;  alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  2  dn. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  10  drops  ;  dissolve,  and  nn^  it 
with  lard,  \  oz.  In  malignant  intermittents  ; 
2  to  4  drs.  at  atime,  rubbed  into  the  groin  or 
axilla. 
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Syn.  UKOUBKmr  nTDBABOYBI  BIBULPHU- 
BETIp  U.  n.  BULFllUBETI  BUUBI,   L.     Prep,  1. 

(Alil>crt)  Red  8ulphuret  of  mercury,  1  dr. ; 
camphor,  20  grs. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oz.  In 
borpcji,  applied  twice  a  day. 

2.  (Collier.)  Bisalphurut  of  mercury,  li  dr. ; 
lal  ammoniac,  i  dr. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  rose  water, 
1  fl.  dr.  In  several  skin  diseases,  to  diminish 
the  itching,  destroy  pediculi,  &c. 

3.  (Radius.)  As  the  hist,  with  1  oz.  more  krd. 
Ointment  of  Bes'in.    Sifn,  Yellow  babeli- 

OON  ;   UxaUEXTUM    BEBINA   (Plu    D.),  U.  BE- 

BINOSXTM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  I).) 
Yellow  wax,  i  Ih. ;  yellow  resin,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, ^  lb. ;  ])n'pared  lard,  1  lb.  ;  melt  them 
topfether  by  a  gentle  heut,  strain  the  iiiixturo, 
whilst  hot,  through  flannel,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantlv  until  it  concretes. 

2.  (Pli.  £.)  Bees'  wax,  2  oz. ;  resin,  5  oz. ; 
lard,  8  oz. 

Ohi.  A  useful  stimulant  dressing  to  foul 
and  indolent  ulcers.  For  the  corresponding 
preparation  of  the  Ph.  L.,  see  Rebut  Cebatx 
(page  314). 

Ointment,  Besorvent.  See  Discttient  Oint- 
ment. 

Ointment,  Bing'-worm.  UNOUEyruH  con- 
TBA-TINEAM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Carbonate  of  soda,  1 
part ;  fresh-slaked  time,  4  parts ;  lard,  120  i)arts. 

2.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury',  1  dr. ; 
tar  ointment  and  lard,  of  each,  \  oz. 

3.  (llenke.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
juniper-tar  ointment,  i  oz. ;  marsh-mallow  do., 
1  oz. 

4.  (Pereira.)  Tar,  3  drs. ;  lard,  1  Joz. ;  melt 
them  together,  and  stir  in  of  acetic  acid  (Ph. 
L.),  2  fl.  drs. 

6.  (Thompson.)  Carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  creasote,  i 
dr. ;  lard,  1^  oz. 

Ob».  The  hair  must  be  cut  o£F  close,  nnd  the 
part  waslied  clean  before  each  application.  For 
other  forms,  see  above. 

Ointment  of  Rose.  Si/h,  Robe  pommadk. 
Rose  lip-salve  ;  Unciuentum  kos.c,  U. 
ROBATUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Waslicd  lard 
(melted),  and  roses  (centif.),  of  each,  2  lbs. ; 
mix,  and  in  2  days  remelt  the  imiss,  tiud  press 
out  the  fat ;  to  this  last  add  of  fresh  roses,  2  lbs. ; 
and  repeat  the  process  ;  lastly,  colour  it  with 
alkanet  root,  if  required  red. 

2.  (U>'G.  AQUJ5  B0S.1-— Ph.  U.  S.)  This  is 
spermaceti  ointment  melted  and  beaten  up 
with  about  Jrds  of  its  weight  of  rose  water 
until  they  congeal.  Both  the  above  are  simple 
emollients.  The  last  is  an  ofiicinal  'cold 
cream.' 

Ointment,  Rust's.  Prep,  Calcined  alum,  li 
dr. ;  camphor,  ^  dr. ;  powdered  opium,  20  grs. ; 
balsam  of  Peru,  1  dr. ;  lead  ointment,  5  drs. ; 
triturate  together.  In  chilblains,  frostbites, 
frosted  limbs,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Sabadilline.  Sjfn,  Unouentum 
babadilliwj?,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Turnbull.)  Sa- 
badilline, 15  to  20  grs.;  lard,  1  oz.  In- 
t£sDded  as  n  substitute  fur  oiutinent  of  veratrinc. 


Ointment  of  StVlns.    S^u.    Usftnnui 

BABIXJE  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  CEK1.TUX   BABI54  L 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  White  wax,  8  oi.;  hid. 
1  lb. ;  melt  them  together,  mix  in  of  httk 
savine  (bruised),  i  lb.,  and  press  throngh  a  Una 
cloth. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Savine  tops,  dried  and  iniw 
powder,  1  dr.;  ointment  of  white  wax,  7  dnL; 
mix  by  trituration.  For  the  formnla  of  tke 
Ph.  £.,  the  uses,  &&,  see  Cbsatx. 

Ointment  of  Scrophnla^ria.     jS^.  Uxauisr- 

TX7H    BCBOPHXTLABLB,      L.       Pnrp.       (Ph.     D. 

1826.)  Green  leaves  of  knotted  rooted  figtrarC 
and  lard,  of  each,  2  lbs. ;  prepared  snet,  1 
lb.;  boil  till  crisp,  andstnun  with  presenre.  Is 
ring- worm,  'burnt  holes'  ( pemphigus  jo- 
grenoaug  of  children),  impoUgOy  and  some  other 
cutaneous  diseases  ;  also  as  an  appUcatioa  to 
piles,  painful  swellings,  &c.  In  the  second  it  ii 
said  to  be  almast  specific. 

Ointment,  Simple.  Sifn,OTST^aaxT Ofwvaxi 
WAX,  Simple  dbebbixq  ;  Uxoimrrux  bx- 
PLEX  (B.  P.,  Ph.  £.),  U.  obrs  aisje  (Ph.  D.Ji 
L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Olive  oil.  5^  fl.OL; 
white  wax,  2  oz. ;  melted  together,  and  stirred 
whilst  cooling. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Prepared  bud,  4  Ihs. ;  white 
wax,  1  lb. ;  as  the  last. 

3.  (U.  P.)  White  wax,  2;  prepared  IM 
3 ;  almond  oil,  8 ;  melt  together,  and  stir  till  i: 
becomes  solid. 

Ohs.  The  above  are  mild  emollientSy  uefal 
in  healthy  ulcers,  excoriations,  &o. ;  butchiedj 
as  forming  the  basis  for  other  ointments.  Hm 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  Ph.  L.  ii 
spermaceti  ointment.  See  helow^  also  Labd 
Ointment,  &c. 

Ointment,   Singleton's.      See     £tb    0i5T- 

MENT8. 

Ointment.  Small-pox.  Sifn,  Uxovesttti 
ECTHOTICUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Mercurial  oint- 
ment, 1\  oz. ;  bees'  wax  and  black  pitchy  of  t»eh. 
\  oz. ;  expressed  oil  of  mace,  2  drs. ;  mixed  to- 
gcther  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 

2.  (Briquet.)  Mercurial  ointment,  4  psrti; 
powdered  starch,  1  part. 

3.  (Tournere.)  Iodide  of  potassinm  (dry  and 
in  iiuc  powder),  1  part;  expressed  oil  of  maor, 
2pai'ts;  black  resin,  4  parts;  mercurial oint" 
meut,  8  parts.  U*ed  to  prevent  the  '  pittiBg* 
of  the  pustules.    See  Smallpox. 

Ointment,    Smellome's.     See     Eye    Om- 

MEKTB. 

Ointment  of  Soap.    1.  Sec  Cebate. 

2.  (Camphorated ;  UirarEKTUX  BAPOSII 
OAUPHOBATUM— Hamb.  Cod.)  White  sosp 
(scraped),  1  lb.;  water,  I  Ih. ;  dissolve  by  heat; 
add  of  olive  oil,  5  oz. ;  and  when  the  mixtnR 
has  partly  cooled,  further  add  of  camphor,  1 
oz.,  previously  dissolved  by  heat  in  olive  ol,  1 
oz.;  lastly,  stir  until  the  mass  concretes.  As 
an  anodyne  and  stimulating  friction  in  rarioai 
local  affections,  as  chaps,  chilblain8»  rheams- 
tism,  &c. 

Ointment  of  8o'dio-Chlo''ride  of  Gold.  4^ 
Usai7S2(TUM  AUBi  sosio-ciu^oBan;  L.;  Foil- 
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VADB  DS  inmiATB  d'ob  vs  de  soude.  Ft. 
Prep,  (Magendie.)  Sodio-chlorido  of  gold,  10 
grs. ;  lard,  4  drs.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
swellings,  indarations,  ulcers,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Spermace'ti.  Syn,  Emolliekt 
DEES8INO,  Simple  oiWTMEirr,  White  o.  ; 
Unguenttjm  oetacei  (B.  p..  Ph.  L.  &  D.),  U. 
bpeematis  ceti,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Spermaceti,  5  oz. ;  white  wax,  14  drs. ; 
oliYe  oil,  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  melt  them  together 
by  a  gentle  heal^  and  stir  the  mixture  until  cold. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)    White  wax,  ^  lb. ;  spermaceti, 

1  lb. ;  prepared  lard,  3  lbs. ;  as  the  last. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Spermaceti,  5;  white  wax,  2  ; 
almond  oil,  20,  or  a  sufficiency ;  stir  constantly 
till  it  cools. 

Usee,  ^c.  As  an  emollient  and  healing 
application  or  dressing  to  abrasions,  excori- 
ations, blistered  surfaces,  healthy  ulcers,  chil- 
blains,  chaps,  &c  In  trade,  the  Dubliu 
formida,  with  double  the  amount  of  lard,  is 
conmionly  employed.  See  Labd  Ointment, 
Simple  O.,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Squills.  Si/n,  Unouentum 
BOiLLiB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Brera).  Squills  (in 
very  fine  powder),  1  dr. ;  mercurial  ointment, 

2  drs. 

2.  (Hnfeland.)  Squills,  1  oz. ;  liquor  of 
potassia,  2  fl.  oz. ;  reduce  to  a  mucilage  by 
boiling,  then  add  of  lard,  2  oz.  or  q.  s.  As  a 
resolvent  friction  to  indolent  tumours  and  in- 
durations. 

Ointment  of  Stavesa'ere.  Syn,  Unguentitm 
btaphibaobia,  L.  iV0p.  (Swediaur.)  Pow- 
dered stavesacrc,  1  oz. ;  lard,  3  oz. ;  melt  to- 
gether, digest  3  or  4  hours,  and  strain.  A 
very  cleanly  remedy  for  itch,  and  to  destroy 
pediculi  on  the  persoii.  A  similar  ointment  is 
much  used  by  farriers. 

Ointment  of  8tramo"nium.  8yn,  Unguen- 
TITM  BTBAMONn,  L.  Prep.  1.  Fresh  thorn- 
apple  leaves,  1  part;  lard,  4  parts;  as  oint- 
ment of  hemlock. 

2.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  leaves,  1  oz.;  lard, 
4  oz. ;  mix  by  trituration. 

3.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Extract  of  stramonium,  1  dr. ; 
lard,  1  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

Uies,  8(c.  To  dress  irritable  ulcers,  and  as  an 
application  to  painful  piles. 

Ointment  of  Strych'nine.  Syn.  Unguentum 
BTBTOHNiiE,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Bouchardat.) 
Strychnine,  16  grs. ;  1^,  1  oz. ;  carefully  tri- 
turated together. 

2.  (Wendt.)  Nitrate  of  strychnine,  6  grs. ; 
lard,  1  oz. ;  as  last.  Both  are  used  as  a  fric- 
tion in  paralysed  parts,  &c.  From  the  ex- 
tremely poisonous  character  of  strychnine,  it 
should  bo  used  with  caution. 

Ointment  of  Subac'etate  of  Cop'per.  See 
Yeedigbib  Ointmbnt. 

Ointment  of  Subaoetate  of  Lead  (Compound). 
B^  UNQinDmnf  flumbi  subaoetatib  com- 
I  KMonrM  (B.  P.).  Prep,  Solution  of  subace- 
tttfce  of  lead,  6;  camphor,  \\  white  wax,  8; 
almond  oU«  20;  melt  the  wax  with  16  of  the 
oil  on  s  ftaain*  or  imter-batiii  remove  the 


vessel,  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  gradually  add  the  solution  (3  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
until  it  cools ;  then  add  the  camphor,  dissolve 
in  the  rest  of  the  oil,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Ointment  of  Snbchloride  of  Mercury.  See 
Ointment  of  Calomel. 

Ointment  of  SabraTphate  of  Heronryf.  %». 
Unquentum  hydbabgtbi  bubbvlfhatub,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Alibert)  Tnrpeth  mineral,  \  dr. ; 
lard,  1  oz. 

2.  (Biett.)  Tmrpeth  mineral,  1  dr.;  sul- 
phur, 2  drs.;  lard,  2  oz. ;  oil  c^  lemons,  15 
drops.  In  herpes,  porrigo,  and  the  scaly  skin 
diseases. 

Ointment  of  Snl'phate  of  I'ron.  Syn.  Un- 
guentum FEBBi  BULPHATiB,  L.  Prep.  (Vel- 
peau.)  Sulphate  of  iron,  1  i  dr. ;  simple  oint* 
ment,  1  oz.    In  erysipelas. 

Ointment  of  Sul'phate  of  Xan^'ganeee.  8y%, 
Unguentum  manganebi  sulfhatib,  L.  Prep, 
From  sulphate  of  manganese,  1  dr.;  lard  or 
simple  ointment,  1  oz.  Alterative  and  discn- 
tient ;  in  similar  cases  to  those  in  which  MSB* 
CUBIAL  ointment  IS  employed. 

Ointment  of  Snlphate  of  Zinc  8yn,  Un- 
guentum ziNOi  BULPHATIB,  L.  Prep,  (Scarpa.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  dr. ; 
lard,  1  oz.  In  some  chronic  skin  diseases  at- 
tended with  a  lax  state  of  the  tissues,  and  as  a 
dressing  to  scrofulous  tumoun  after  they 
have  separated  and  the  abscess  has  been  dis- 
charged. 

Ointment  of  Sul'phur.  Syn,  Unguentum 
suLPHUBis  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.).  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Sulphur,  \  lb. ;  lard,  1  lb.  In  the 
Ph.  L.  1836  oil  of  bergamot,  40  drops,  were 
added.    (See  4,  Compound.) 

2.  (Ph.  £.)    Sulphur,  1  oz. ;  lard,  4  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)    Sulphur,  1  lb. ;  laid,  4  lbs. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Sublimed  sulphur,  1 ;  benzoated 
lard,  4 ;  mix. 

JJteSt  S(c,  In  itch,  scald-head,  &c.,  in  the 
first  of  which  it  is. specific.  It  should  be  well 
rubbed  in  every  night  until  the  disease  is  cured ; 
"  but  not  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the 
body  should  be  covered  with  it  at  a  time."  (A. 
T.  Thomson.) 

5.  (Compound ;  Itch  ointment  ;  Ungusn- 

TUM     BULPHUBIB     C0MP08ITUM — Ph.    L.) — a, 

(Ph.  L.)  Nitrate  of  potassa  (powdered),  40 
grs. ;  white  hellebore  (powdered),^10  drs. ;  sul- 
phur and  soft  soap,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  lard,  1  lb. ; 
rub  them  together. 

h,  (P.  Cod.)  Alum  and  sal  ammoniac*  of 
each,  \  oz. ;  sidphur,  8  oz. ;  lard,  16  oz. 

TJeeBy  S(c.  In  itch,  as  the  simple  ointment 
(1,  2,  and  3).  They  are  more  efficacious,  but* 
owing  to  the  presence*  of  white  hellebore,  the 
Ph.  L.  preparation  is  apt  to  cause  irritation 
in  persons  with  delicate  skins.  See  Itgk 
Ointment. 

Ointment  of  Snl'phuret  of  Mercury.  See 
Ointment  of  Bed  Sxtlfhubbt  of  Mbbouby. 

Qistment  of  Solphuiated  Petaek.    %a«  lliai- 
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pliurated  potasb,  30  g^. ;  triturate,  and  add  ITseif  S^,  Aa  a  detergent  ftppUeation  k 
prepared  knl,  1  uz. ;  mix.  Sgo  also  next  pre- ;  ring-worm,  sculd-bcad*  ambby  emptiim^  tnl 
paration.  ,  ulcers,  kc.    It  ahould  be^  in  geaecal,  at  fint 

Ointment  of  Snlpliaret  of  Fotas'sinm.    Sifn,  \  diluted  with  half  of  its  weight  of  hurd  or  ci. 
UNarEBkTVM  POTAssii  suLPnuBETi,  L.    Prep, !  See  also  Oixtmikt  ot  Pitch. 
I.  Sulphuret  of  potASsium  (dry  and  in  fine  pow-  ■     Ointment  of  Tartar  Emofic     See  Oxamon 
dor),  1  dr. ;  lard,  0  drs.    Alibert  addfi  1  dr.  of  OF  Potassio-tabtkatb  ov  Avmcoirr. 
carbonate  of  Roda.  Ointment  of  Tobae'eo.      Syn,    Uvaumn 

2.  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  2\  drs. ;  lard  and  '  tabaci,  L.    Prep,    1.  (Chippendale.)  Exbid 
soft  soap,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  \  oz.    In   of  tolMCoo,  1  dr. ;  hird,  1  oz.     Aa  a  fnctkn  a 
several  chronic  nkin  dLsoases,  as  itch,  psoriasis, .  neuralj^a. 
rinsr-worm,  lepra,  eczema,  &c.  2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)    Fresh  tobacco  leavei.  1  ol; 

Ointment  of  Sulphuret  of  So'dinm.  Syn.  lard,  12  oz.;  as  ointment  of  hemlock,  ii 
UNGUENTTii  80DII  suLPHUBETi,  L.  Prep, .  au  anodyne  application  in  irritable  nko^ 
(Swaliiiur.)  Sulphuret  of  sodium,  3  drs. ;  lard, ;  rinj?- worm,  prurigo^  and  some  other  ikii 
\\  oz.    In  itch,  for  which  it  is  ver>'  cleanly  und  '  diseaites. 

efl'ective.  The  lust  two  ointments  are  most  Ointment,  Tripharmlc  S^n,  OzBTumv 
powerful  when  recently  prepared.  TnuEK  things  ;  UNavBirTVX  trephabxacci, 

Ointment  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  Syn,  Ux-  L.  Prep,  From  lead  plaster,  4  oa. ;  olife  ail, 
GUBNTUif  ACEDi  BrLPHUBicr,  L.  Prep,  1. '2H.  oz.;  distilled  vinegar,  X  fl.  oc;  mehti> 
(Dr.  Duncan.)  Sulphuric  acid,  1  dr. ;  lard, '  gether,  and  stir  until  they  combine^  and  i 
2  oz.  proper  consistence  is  obtained.     CooliDg  ni 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Sulphuric  acid,  1  dr. ;  |  desiccative ;  formerly  greatly  esteemed  ai  i 
lard,  1  oz. ;  mix.  i  dressing. 

Useif  ^c.  Black,  fetid ;  in  itch.  It  is  now  '  Ointment,  Trooper*8.  See  Mkbcvbial  Ox>^ 
seldom  used.    With  oil  of  turpentine,  it  has   hent. 


been  used  as  a  stimulating  liniment  in  rheu- 
matism. '  An  ointment  made  of  1^  dr.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  1  oz.  of  lanl  is  a  good  appli- 
cation in  prurigo. 

Ointment,  Snlta'na.  Spermaceti  and  white 
wax,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  oil  of  ulmoiuls  and  butter 
of  cacao,  of  each,  i  lb.;  melt  together,  add  of 
balsam  of  Pern,  1  dr.,  stir  eonsUuitly  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  after  it  has  settled  pour  ofl'  the 
clear  portion ;  to  this  add  of  orangc-Howcr 
water,  2  fl.  drs.,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
until  it  concretes.  A  very  agreeable  species  of 
cold  cream. 

Ointment  of  Tan'nate  of  Lead.  Syn,  Ux- 
OUKNTTM  PLirirni  tanxatis,  L.  Prepl  1.  T«n- 
nate  of  lead,  1  \  drs. ;  powdereil  camphor,  20 
grs. ;  spermaceti  ointment,  7  drs.  In  inflamed 
piles,  &c. 

2.  (Sundelin.)  Decoction  of  oak  bark,  6  fl. 
oz. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  1^  oz. ;  mix, 
collect  and  drain  the  precipitate,  and  mix  it, 
whilst  still  moist,  witk  lard,  1  oz. ;  camphor, 
10  grs.     In  bed-sores. 

(Hntment  of  Tan'nin.  Syn,  Ung  centum 
TANUDii,  U.  ACIDI  TANNICI.  L.  Prep,  (Rich- 
ard.)    Tannin,  2  drs. ;  water,  2  fl.  drs. ;  tritu- 


Ointment  of  Turpentine.  Sjfn,  UsainawL 
TEBKBiXTiiis*:  *  (B.  P.).  Prep,  1.  (Gny'i 
Hosp.)  Camphor,  Idr.;  oil  of  toipcntio^l 
to  2  fl.  drs. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  resin  eenlA 
1  oz.  As  a  stimulant  and  anodyne  frictioo  i: 
lufpliritic  and  rheumatic  pains,  cngozgenKsU 
&c. 

2.  (Ph.  Austr.)  Turpentine,  2 lbs.;  napk 
ointment,  1  lb. ;  mix  by  a  gentle  heat  li  i 
stimulant  dressing. 

3.  (H.  P.)  Oil  ot'tnrpentine,  16 ;  camphor,!; 
soft  soap,  2 ;  disaolvo  the  camphor  in  the  tv- 
pentine,  add  the  soap,  and  rub  till  tbonogblr 
mixed. 

Ointment   of  Tnfty.      Si/n.     UvauKnn 

ZINCI   OXrDI    IMPUBI.    U.    TUTIJB,    L.       Pf^ 

From  pn^pared  tutty,  1  part ;  simple  otntnv^ 
5  parts;  mix  by  trituration.  fVmnerijii 
great  repute  in  ophthalmic  practice^  mace  ]» 
ticularly  in  inflammation,  &c,  of  the  eyvUdi 
See  Ointment  oe  Oxide  op  Zikc. 
Ointment  of  Vera'trino.    St^n,   Usamm 

VEEATIII.E  (B.  P.)  ;   PoMMADB  DE  TBRAXBtn 

Fr.    Prep,    1.  (Magcndie.)    Veratrine,4gni 
lard,  1  oz. ;  mixed  by  careful  trituration. 
2.    (Pereira.)      Veratrine,    30    gis,;    ]mA 


rate  them  together,  then  add  of  lard,  1\  oz.  1 1  oz. 
Astringent  and  ha}mostatic.  In  piles,  pro- .  3.  (Tumbull.)  Veratrine,  10  to  20  gn.; 
lapsus,  &c.  It  is  a  vei^  cleanly  and  efl'ective  i  olive  oil,  1  dr. ;  triturate,  and  add  of  sponfr 
application.  i  ceti  ointment,  1  oz. 

Ointment  of  Tar.    Syn,  Unguentum  picis  !     -t.  Veratria,  8  grs. ;  prepared  lard,  1  aux 
LIQUIDJE  (Ph.  L.  K.  &  D.),  L.    Prep,    1.  Ph.   olive  oil,  \  dr. ;  rub  the  veratria  and  the  A 
L.)    Tar  and  suet,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  melt  them  '  together,  then  mix  thoroughly  with  the  hnL 
together,  and  press  the  mixture  through  a  linen  '      Uses,  S;c,    As  a  friction  in  neuralgia,  «•• 
cloth.  j  ralgic  rheumatism,  gout,  dropsy,  &c    A  piflflCi 

2.  (Ph.   E.)    Tar,  5  oz. ;  bees'  wax,  2  oz. ;  |  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut^  is  to  be  nibbed  te 
melt  together,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly   10  or  15  minutes  over  the  seat  of  pain  t«» 


until  it  concretes. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)    Tar,  ^  pint;  yellow  wax,  4 oz.; 
aa  the  last 


a  day.  It  must  not  be  applied  where  the  lUi 
is  unsound,  nor  to  a  large  suHaoa  at  a  tiMi 
and  the  greatest  cantion  moil  ba  iue4  fli 
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ftocoont  of  the  extremely  poisonous  character 
of  veratrine. 
Ointment  of  Ver'digriB.    Si^n,  OnniiBirroF 

8T7BA0BTATB  OF  COPFEB;  UKGUENTUH  ISRV- 
aiNIB  (Ph.    £.),  U.  CITFBI  SUBAOBTATId   (Ph. 

D.),  L.  JPr^.  1.  (Ph.  £.)  Resinous  oint- 
ment, 15  oz. ;  melt  by  a  gentle  heat,  sprinkle 
Into  it  of  verdigris  (in  very  fine  powder), 
1  oz.,  and  stir  tiie  mixture  briskly  until  it 
concretes. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Prepared  subacetate  of  copper, 
i  dr. ;  ointment  of  white  wax,  7i  drs. ;  mix  by 
trituration. 

UteSf  Sfo,  Detergent  and  escharotic ;  as  an 
occasionaJ  dressing  to  foul  and  flabby  ulcers, 
to  keep  down  fungous  flesh,  andj  diluted  with 
oil  or  lard,  in  scrofulous  ulceration  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids. 

Ointment  of  Vin'egar.    Syn.  Acbtio  oikt- 

HBKT;   VSQjnSSTUU.  AOBTI,  U.  ACIDI  ACBTICI, 

L.  JPrep.  1.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Olive  oil,  1  lb. ; 
white  wax,  4  oz. ;  melt  them  together  by  a 
gentle  heaf^  add  of  strong  vinegar,  2  fl.  oz.,  and 
stir  until  the  mixture  concretes.  As  a  cooling 
astringent  dressing,  and  as  an  appUcation  in 
chronic  ophthalmia. 

2.  (W.  Cooley.)  Acetate  of  morphia,  6  grs. ; 
acetic  acid  (Ph.  L.)  and  water,  of  each  1^  fl. 
dr. ;  dissolve,  add  the  solution  to  simple  oint- 
ment |(melted),  li  oz.,  and  stir  the  mixture 
briskly  until  nearly  cold.  In  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, painful  inflamed  piles,  &c. ;  also  to  remove 
f  reddes,  and  to  allay  itchhig  and  irritation  in 
several  skin  diseases. 

Ointment,  White.    Both  spbbmaceti  oint- 

KBNT  and  OINTMBNT  OF  CABBONATB  OF  LEAD 

were  formerly  so  called,  but  the  name  is  now 
obsolete.  The  cahphobateb  white  odtt- 
MENT  of  the  Ph.  L.  of  1746  (UNO.  album  cah- 
PHOBATUm)  was  spermaceti  ointment  to  which 
a  little  camphor  had  been  added. 
Ointment  of  White  Precipitate.    Si/n,  Oint- 

laST  of  AlIMOKIATEB  HEBCUBY ;  UNaUENTUM 

HTDBABGTBI  aumoklati    (B.    p.).    Ammo- 
niated  mercury,  62  grs. ;  simple  ointment,  1  oz. ; 
mix.    See  OomcxKT  of  Auuoino-CHLOBiDB 
OF  Mebcuby. 
Ointment  of  White  Wax.    See  Sixplb  Onrr- 

XSVT. 

Ointment  of  Wolfrbane.    Sec  Ointment  of 
Aconite. 
Ointment  for  Worms.     Si/n.    Unquentum 

ANTHELMINTIOUM,  U.  VBBMIFUaUM,  L.  Frep. 
1.  (Boerhaave.)  Aloes  and  ox-goll,  of  each, 
1  jmrt ;  marsh-mallow  ointment,  8  parts. 

2.  (Fr.  Hosp.)  Aloes  and  oil  of  tansy,  of 
each,  1  part ;  dried  ox-gall,  2  parts ;  (both  in 
flue  powder ;)  lard,  8  piurts. 

3.  (Ph.  Bat.)  Aloes,  1  dr.;  dried  ox-gall 
and  petroleum,  of  each,  1^  dr. ;  lard,  li  oz. 

4  (Soubeuran.)  Powdered  aloes,  2 drs.;  lard, 
los. 

Umt,  ^.    The  above  are  purgative  and  ver- 

'^  ~eb  affiled  at  iHctbns  to  the  abdomen. 

are  iitaeAj  flmployed  for  cbil4ren  and 

'teoales.    Sep pox^ocmm Qmnqaix. 


Ointment  of  Yellow  Wax.  I^n,  Unguen- 
TTTM  OEBJE  FLAYA,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.  1826.) 
Bees'  wax,  1  lb. ;  lard,  4  lbs. ;  melt  them  to- 
gether. A  mild  emollient  dressing.  Some 
parties  regard  it  as  more  'healing*  than  the 

OINTMENT  OF  WHITE  WAX. 

Ointment  of  Zinc.  1.  See  OnrrMXNT  ov 
OxiDi  OF  Zinc. 

2.    (Compound;    Vv&UVSTUM.   ZSSCl    COM- 

POSinrM,  L.) — a,  (Hufeland.)  Oxide  of  zino 
and  lycopodium,  of  each,  1  dr.;  simple  ointment, 
1  oz.  In  excoriations  and  simple  ulcerations, 
especially  those  of  the  eyelids,  nipples,  Ac 

b.  (Thomson.)  Oxide  of  zinc,  i  dr. ;  pow- 
dered opium,  5  g^. ;  lard,  1  oz.  As  the  last, 
when  there  is  much  pain. 

OINTMEHTS  (Flower  of).  JS$fn.  Flos  Un- 
OUBNTOBUM,  L.  Prep.  From  resin,  thus,  wax, 
and  suet,  of  each,  |  lb. ;  olibanum  and  Venice 
turpentine,  of  each,  2i  oz. ;  myrrh,  1  oz. ; 
wine,  i  pint ;  boil  them  together,  and,  lastiy, 
add  of  camphor,  2  drs.  Suppurative;  warming. 

OliEFIAVT  QA8.  C3H4.  %if.  £th[Ylbnb, 
Heavy    oabbonetted    hydbooen,    Hxayt 

CABBFBETTED   H.,    ElAYL,    ETHBNB.     A    SUb- 

stance  discovered  by  some  associated  Dutch 
chemists,  in  1795,  and  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  expressed  by 
C2H3  or  C4H4. 

Prep.  1.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  (rectifled 
spirit),  1  part,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  6  parts*  is 
heated  in  a  retort  until  it  blackens,  and  sul- 
phurous acid  begins  to  be  evolved ;  the  product 
is  theu  passed  first  through  a  waslb-bottle  con- 
taining a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  or  milk  of 
lime,  and  next  through  a  bottle  containing 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  last  being 
furnished  with  a  tube  dipping  into  the  water 
of  the  pneumatic  trough. 

2.  The  vapour  of  boiling  alcohol  is  passed 
into  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
rather  less  than  one  half  its  weight  of  water, 
and  BO  heated  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quil cbuUitioh  (320^  to  3d(f  Fahr.);  the 
gaseous  product  is  chiefly  oleflant  gas,  and  the 
vapour  of  water,  from  which  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated as  above.  No  sulphurous  acid  is  formed, 
nor  does  the  acid  blacken  as  in  the  last  process. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Colourless ;  neutral ;  nearly 
odourless ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  alcohol 
other,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  absorb  a 
portion  of  it ;  burns  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame ;  at  a  full  red  heat  it  suffers  decompo- 
sition, with  deposit  of  carbon  and  liberation  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas ;  mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  and  inflamed, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  and  the  carbon  of 
the  gas  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  dense 
black  soot ;  if  the  mixture  (best  in  equal 
volumes),  instead  of  being  kindled,  be  left 
standing  over  water,  it  soon  condenses  into  a 
heavy  oily  liquid  (chloride  of  oleflant  gas, 
Dutch  liquid).  Sp.  gr.  "981 ;  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  80*57  grs. 
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KB  Dutch  liquid.    A  colourless  liquid,  with  an 
ethereal  odour,  hoiling  at  265^  and  solidifying 
at  0°  Fahr.    Sp.  gr.  2-16. 
Oleflant  Oas,  Chlo^ride  of.    Sy%.  Drrcn 

LIQUID,  CnLOBIDE   OF   ETHYLENE.     Tllis  SUb- 

stance,  referred  to  above,  may  Ix;  eaHily  pre- 
pared in  any  quantity  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : — Chlorine  and  olefiant  gas  (the  latter  a 
little  in  excess)  are  conveyed  by  separate  tubes 
(passing  through  the  same  cork)  into  a  glass 
globe,  having  a  narrow  funnel-shaped  neck  at 
its  lower  part,  dipping  into  a  small  bottle  de- 
stined to  receive  tlie  product  of  their  mutual 
reaction ;  the  newly  formed  liquid  trickles 
down  the  sides  of  the  globe  into  the  receiver, 
and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected,  it 
is  purified  by  agitating  it  first  with  water,  and 
then  with  sulphuric  add,  and,  lastly,  submitting 
it  to  distillation. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Colourless ;  sweet-tasted ;  ag^rce- 
ably  fragrant,  the  odour  approaching  that  of 
oil  of  caraway;  slightly  soluble  in  water; 
freely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  sinks  in 
water;  boils  at  180^  Folir. ;  bums  with  a 
smoky  greenish  flame  ;  is  unaffected  by  oil  of 
vitriol ;  but  decomposed  by  solution  of  caustic 
potissa.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  forming 
new  compounds.  See  Chlorides  of  Cabbon 
(page  294). 

OliEICACID.  HCigHssOj.  <%».  Elaic  acid. 
One  of  the  fatty  acids  discovered  by  Cbcvrcul, 
and  produced  by  saponifying  oils,  and  then 
separating  the  base  from  the  resulting  soap  by 
means  of  a  dilute  acid.  It  now  forms  an  im- 
portant secondary  product  in  the  manufacture 
of  stearic  acid.  Perfectly  pure  oleic  acid  may 
be  obtained  as  follows : — 

1.  By  saponifying  olcin,  as  just  noticed. 

2.  Pure  almond  or  olive  oil  soap  is  decom- 
posed by  a  dilute  acid,  and  the  resulting  oily 
acid  is  digested  in  a  water  bath  with  half  its 
weight  of  litharge  (in  very  fine  powder)  for 
some  hours,  constantly  stirring;  the  mixture 
is  then  a^tated  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether 
in  a  dose  vessel,  and  in  24  hours  the  clear 
ethereal  solution  is  decanted,  and  decomposed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  oleic  acid 
separates,  and  the  ether  mixed  with  it  is  ex- 
pelled by  evaporation.  To  render  it  colour- 
less, the  acid  is  again  saponified  with  caustic 
soda*  and  the  soap  thus  obtained  is  rei>eatedly 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodn,  and  as  often 
separated  by  adding  common  salt ;  this  soap  is, 
lastly,  decomposed  by  dilute  hydroohlorio  acid, 
as  before. 

Prop,  S(c,  A  colourless  oily  acid,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil ; 
with  the  bases,  it  forms  salts  called  oleates. 

OOEISr.  C„H|oiOc.  S^.  Elaiv;  Huile 
AB80LUE,  Fr.  The  liquid  portion  of  the 
fixed  oils  and  fats.  By  saponification,  it  yields 
oleic  acid. 

Prep,  1.  OUve  oil  or  almond  oil  is  digested 
for  24  hours  with  a  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
lye^  only  sufficient  to  saponify  one  half  of  the 

d],  and  tho  ondecompoied  oily  i^rUou  (pleiii)  11 


then  separated  from  the  allniUna  toliitiimMi 
newly  formed  steaiine  aoap. 

2.  The  saponified  mixtnre  of  oil  and  ilfai 
(sec  No.  1)  is  digested  with  proof  spirit  nfl 

all  the  soap  is  dissolved  out*  and  the  olst 
separates  and  floata  on  the  snrfiMae ;  the  Iitta; 
after  repose,  is  decanted.  ' 

3.  Almond  or  oUve  oil  ia  agitated  in  a  itoit 
bottle  with  7  or  8  times  ita  weight  of  sfanai 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  798),  at  nearly  the  hiSSa^ 
point,  until  the  whole*  is  dissolved;  thesofei' 
tion  is  next  allowed  to  cool,  after  whidi  tk 
clear  upper  stratum  is  decanted  from  tte 
stearin  which  has  been  deposited,  and,  sftv 
filtration,  the  spirit  is  removed  by  ^^««ii«ti« 
at  a  gentle  heat ;  by  exposure  at  a  very  ks 
temperature*  it  deposits  any  remaining  stesii^ 
and  then  becomes  pure. 

Prop,,  S(e,  The  products  of  the  last  tn 
formula)  have  only  a  very  slight  yellow  eoloo; 
but  may  be  rendered  quite  limpid  and  edlol^ 
less  by  digestion  for  24  honrs  with  a  littt 
pure,  freshly  burnt  animal  charcoal,  and  nV 
sequent  filtration.  In  this  state  the  okia  ii 
perfectly  neutral  to  test  paper*  does  not  h 
the  slightest  degree  aflfect  metallic  bodies  i» 
mersed  in  it,  and  does  not  thicken  by  eiposm 
to  the  greatest  cold.  Olein  is  used  by  wit^ 
makers  for  their  fine  work.  Some  yeaxs^t 
the  product  of  the  last  formula  was  sdd.  Iff  > 
certain  metropolitan  house,  as  '  watchmakar'i 
oil,'  at  Is.  6d.  a  drachm.  Commercial  ^ 
is  generally  lard  oil.  The  refined  oleic  add  i. 
the  stearin  works  also  commonly  passes  asds 
the  name.  Olein  bums  well  in  lamps;  ki 
oleic  acid  does  not  do  so  unless  whea  *d 
refined  and  when  the  wick-tube  is  so  formed  a 
to  remain  cool.  See  Lasd  Oil  and  OxEiO  icn 

OLEOH'ETEB.  Syn,  ElaYoxbtbb,  El» 
METEB,  Oil-balance.  A  delicate  azeomelff 
or  hydrometer,  so  weighted  and  graduated  « 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  densities  of  the  kadks 
fixed  oils.  As  the  differences  of  the  spiok 
gravities  of  these  substances  are  inooundenlik 
to  render  it  more  susceptible  the  holb  of  tk 
instrument  is  proportionately  larger  and  4i 
tube  or  stem  very  narrows  The  scale  olik 
oleometer  in  general  use  (Gobby's)  is  dxridrf 
hito  50  degrees,  and  it  floats  at  0  or  lers  ii 
pure  poppy  oil,  at  38  or  38i  in  pure  alaos' 
oil,  aud  at  50  in  pure  olive  oil.  The  staadnd 
temperature  of  the  instruments  made  intlni 
country  is  now  60°  ;  those  made  on  the  Oa* 
tinent,  64'5  Fahr.  The  oil  must  therelin  k 
brought  to  this  normal  temperature  bcCan 
testing  it,  by  plunging  the  glaas  cylinder  «■* 
taining  it  into  either  hot  or  cold  water,  mAi 
case  may  be;  or  a  coirection  of  the  obson' 
density  must  be  made.  The  last  is  doostf 
deducting  2  from  the  indication  of  the  imbfr 
ment  for  each  deg^^e  of  the  thermometer  aiMM 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  instrument,  nl 
adding  2  for  every  degree  below  it.  nm; 
suppose  the  temperature  of  the  oil  at  the  tiM 
of  the  experiment  is  60^  Fahr.,  and  the  ah9> 
,  mater  iodicatea  61**  j  then— 
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60*(f  Actual  temperature. 
54*5  Normal  temperature. 

5*5  Difference. 

Indication  of  the  oleometer  .    . 
The  difference  6*5  X  2  =>     .    . 

Real  density  .    .    .    . 


61-0 
11*0 

500 


Suppose  the  temperature  observed  at  the 
time  of  the  experimcui  is  52°,  and  the  oleo- 
meter indicates  45°  ;  then — 

54*5  Normal  temperature. 
52*0  Actual  temperature. 

2*5  Difference. 

Indication  of  the  oleometer  .    .    45*0 
The  difference  2*5  x  2  =    .     .      50 

Real  density  ....    50*0 

The  oil  is,    therefore,  presumed  to  be  pure. 
See  Htdbohbtsb,  Oils  (Fixed),  and  Sfecipio 

GHAVITT. 

O'LEO-PHOSPHOBIC  ACID.  An  acid  com- 
pound found  by  Fremy  in  the  brain  and 
nervous  matter. 

OLEO-BES'DSrS.  The  natural  compounds  of 
resin  and  essential  oil  forminjc^  the  vegetable 
balsams  and  turpentines.  Copaiba,  Canada 
balsam,  and  Venice  turpentine,  are  examples. 
Certain  extracts  prepared  with  ether,  as  the 
fluid  extracts  of  cubebs  and  pepper  in  the 
Ph.  U.  S.,  may  bo  regarded  as  oleo-resins. 
See  Extract. 

OLEOSACCHABUM.  5y».  Eljeosaccha- 
BUM.  Sugar  aromatised  or  medicated  by 
being  rubbed  up  with  an  essential  oil.  The 
oleosacchara  of  aniseed,  caraway,  cinnamon, 
peppermint,  pennyroyal,  and  the  other  like 
essential  oils,  are  made  by  rubbing  15  to  20 
drops  of  the  respective  oils  with  white  sugar, 
1  oz. — ^The  Ph.  Orsoca  1837  prescribes  1  part 
of  oil  to  20  parts  of  sugar. — The  Ph.  Austr. 
1886  and  Ph.  Bor.  order  the  same  propor- 
tions, or  3  drops  of  oil  to  the  dr.,  and  24  drops 
to  the  oz.,  of  powdered  sugar.  When  in- 
tended for  making  extemporaneous  distilled 
waters,  1  dr.  of  magnesia  is  a  common  addi- 
tion. The  oleosacchara  of  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  &c,  are  made  from  the  pdels,  as  fol- 
lows:— ^After  cleaning  off  any  specks  in  the 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  rub  a  large  piece  of 
loaf  sugar  on  it  until  the  yellow  rind  is  com- 
pletely removed.  Those  parts  of  the  sugar 
which  are  impregnated  with  the  essence  are, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  cut  away  with  a  knife, 
and  put  into  an  earthen  pot.  The  whole  being 
ttuis  taken  off,  the  sugared  essence  (oleosac- 
ehamm)  is  to  be  closely  pressed  down  in  the 
poty  tied  ovte  with  Uadder,  and  preserved  in  a 
coolplaeeforme. 

(MayiVUX.    SjfU.    OXJBAV,  IHDUV  0U« 


BAHinr,  FEAirKiKCBirSB.  A  gum  resin  ob- 
tained from  Batwellia  thurifera  or  serrata.  It 
is  stimulant,  astringent,  and  diaphoretic.  It 
is  burnt  as  incense  in  the  temples  of  India  and 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  African  or 
Arabian  olibanum  is  produced  by  BoiwelUa 
floribundti,  (Royle.)  This  substance  must 
not  be  confound^  with  the  resin  noticed  at 
page  541. 

OLIVE.  Syn,  Olba,  Oiita,  L.  The  OUa 
JSuropcea  (Linn.),  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  The  unripe  fruit  is  preserved  in 
brine  (Spaiosh  olites,  French  OLiyBs) ;  the 
ripe  fruit  furnishes  olive  oil;  the  bark  is 
bitter,  astringent,  and  febrifuge,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark;  it 
yields  a  gum-like  substance  {OUYK  gttm), 
which  was  formerly  reported  vulnerary,  and 
contains  'oUvile.  The  olive  tree  has  in  all 
ages  been  held  in  peculiar  estimation,  as  the 
bounteous  gift  of  heaven  to  man.  Some 
authore  have  styled  it  "  a  mine  on  earth.'^  It 
is  remarkable  for  yielding  a  fixed  oil  from  the 
pericarp,  instead  of  from  the  seed. 

GLLiyiEil'S  BISCUITS.  See  PATENT  Me- 
dicines. 

OH'ELET.  S^n.  Okblette,  Fr.  A  variety 
of  pancake  or  fritter  made  of  eggs  and  other 
ingredients.  Omelets  may  contain  bacon,  ham, 
herbs,  fish,  shell-fish,  cold  meat,  cold  game, 
fruit,  or  anything  else  at  hand  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  cook.  'Spirit  omelets'  are  made  by 
pouring  a  little  brandy,  mm,  or  whisky  over 
them  on  serving  them  up,  and  setting  it  on 
fire  for  a  momentjust  before  placing  the  dish 
on  the  table.  "  Where  is  the  man  or  woman 
cook  but  says  they  know  how  to  make  an  ome- 
lette, and  that  to  perfection?  But  this  is 
rarely  the  case.  It  is  related  of  Sarah,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  no  one  could 
cook  a  '  fraise,'  as  it  was  then  called,  for  the 
great  duke  but  herself.  The  great  point  is,  if 
in  an  iron  pan,  it  should  be  very  dean  and  free 
from  damp,  which  sometimes  comes  out  of  the 
iron  when  placed  on  the  fire.  The  best  plan 
is  to  put  it  on  the  fire,  with  a  little  fat,  and 
let  it  get  quite  hot,  or  until  the  fat  bums ; 
remove  it,  and  wipe  it  clean  with  a  diy  cloth, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  omelette 
to  perfection."    (Soyer.) 

llie  following  formula  for  a  plain  omelet  is 
by  the  above  culinary  authority: — "Break  four 
eg^s  into  a  basin,  add  i  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  i  do.  of  pepper,  and  beat  them  up  well 
with  a  fork ;  put  into  the  frying-pan  1^  oz.  of 
butter,  lard,  or  oil,  place  it  on  the  fire,  and, 
when  hot,  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  keep  on  mixing 
them  quickly  with  a  spoon  until  they  are  deli- 
cately set ;  then  let  them  slip  to  the  edge  of 
the  pan,  laying  hold  by  the  handle,  and  raising 
it  slantways,  which  will  give  an  elongated 
form  to  the  omelette ;  turn  in  the  edges,  let 
it  rest  a  moment,  to  set,  turn  it  over  on  to  a 
dish,  and  serve."  "  It  ought  to  be  of  a  rich- 
yeUow  colour,  done  to  a  nicety,  and  as  light 
anddeU<mteasp<MdUe«"    **  t  ti^Wv^Ryno^ 
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of  milk  and  1  oz.  of  tbo  crnin  of  bread,  cut 
into  thin  Blice?,  nuiy  be  added." 

Mixed  and  fanc7  omelets  are  made  by 
simply  droppiuf;  tbo  ingredients,  cut  into  dice 
or  frap^mcnts,  into  the  above.  Anchovy, 
OTBTEB,  and  BHBIMF  OMELETS  Ore  generally 
prepared  by  placing  a  fe\i'  spooufnls  of  the 
respective  sauces  in  the  centre  of  each,  when 
nearly  dressed. 

OVQUEBT  (de  la  Mere).  A  stimulant  and 
digestivu  ointment,  very  popular  in  French 
pharmacy. 

Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Ulack  pitch,  1  part; 
butter,  lard,  litharge,  suet  and  yellow  wax, 
4  piirtu ;  olive  oil,  8  ^ttirti^. 

ONION.  iS>».  Cepa,  L.  Tlio  bulb  of  ^//itfm 
Cepa.  The  onion  is  diuretic,  ex]K>ctorant, 
rubefacient,  and  stimulant.  The  juice,  made 
into  a  syrup  with  sugar  (STRUFUS  cef£),  has 
been  given  in  chronic  catarrh,  diarrluea,  croup, 
dropsy,  and  calcidus.  lloasted  and  split  open, 
onions  have  boon  applied  as  poultices  to  suppu- 
rating tumours,  and  applied  to  the  pubcs  to 
relieve  suppression  of  urine  in  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cullen,  "  onions  are  acrid  and 
stimulating,  and  possess  little  nutrient  power. 
In  bilious  constitutions  they  generally  produce 
flatulence,  thirst,  headache,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms; but  where  the  tempemracnt  is  phleg- 
matic, they  arc  of  infinite  sen'icc,  by  »timu- 
hvting  tlio  system,  and  promoting  the  excre- 
tions, particularly  expectoration  and  urine." 
They  also  possess  antiscorbutic  and  so][X)riflc 
properties. 

O'NTZ.  A  sub-8i)ccies  of  quartz  often 
wrought  into  small  ornamental  articles. 
Among  jewellers,  any  stone  exhibiting  layers 
of  two  or  more  colours,  strongly  contrasted, 
is  called  an  *  onyx.*  A  regularly  and  richly 
banded  agate  of  this  class  is  nmch  prized  for 
cameos.    See  Gems. 

OTAL.  A  mineral  allied  to  ngatc  and 
chalcedony,  but  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
resinons  lustre.  Tlie  variety  most  admired  as 
a  gem  is  the  precious  or  noble  opal,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  l)oautiful  play  of  coloui's. 
See  Gemh  and  Pastes. 

OFHTHALIIIA.  Syn.  Ophthalmitis,  L. 
Inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  ordinary  cases 
this  disease  is  confined  to  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  to  the  eyelids ; 
but  it  occasionally  attacks  the  sclerotica, 
cornea,  choroid  coat,  and  retina. 
^  The  common  causes  of  onlinary  or  conjunc- 
tival ophthalmia  are  the  sudden  exposure  of 
the  organ  to  a  cold  easterly  wind,  to  dust, 
gritty  particles,  or  to  any  external  irritation 
or  iigury. 

The  symptoms  are,  in  part,  those  common 
to  local  inflammation.  The  e\'e  or  eyelids 
become  more  or  less  bloodshot^  swollen,  and 
tender,  and  a  sensation  resembling  that  in- 
duced by.  the  presence  of  particles  of  sand 
or  some  gritty  substance,  accompanied  by  much 
heat  and  a  pricking  pain,  is  almost  constantly 
Qxperienced.    The  secretion  becomes  yellow- 


ish and  glatixioa%  and  dnrin^  the  iiiglit  fir 
quently  glues,  as  it  were^  the  lids  tag«(hB. 
Sometimes  only  one  eye  ia  attacked,  but  lAs 

2  or  3  days  the  disease  extends  to  tht  otiub 
The  treatment  of  mild  cases  of  conjoiietini 

ophthalmia  is  extremely  simple.  IngcDoil 
it  may  be  relieved  by  fomentations  of  mn 
water  or  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  tki 
use  of  aperient  medicines^  to  wluch  leechei  ari 
cupping  may  often  be  added  with  adTsntsga 
Severe  cases  shoald  be  treated  by  the  mefiol 
practitioner  only. 

O^PIATES.  Syn.  Opiata,L.  FrepaxifioH 
containing  opium.  The  word  ia  often  appfid 
in  a  general  sense  to  anodynes  and  soponflek 
In  Frt^nch  pharmacy,  the  name  is  oommook 
used  synonymously  with  confections,  ai  inthr 
following  preparations : — 

Akti-dtbenterio  opiatb — Qnarin.  Fun- 
fled  opium,  4  grs.;  ipecacnanha,  i^  dr.;  ta^ 
nientilhi,  1  dr. ;  syrup  of  whortieberriei  ui 
conserve  of  red  roses,  of  each,  6  drs.— Zto«L  A 
teaspoonf  ul  every  hour. 

Akti-uysterical  opiate — Tronsseau  ssi 
Reveil.     Powdered  indigo,  1  oz.  ;  white  hoMj, 

3  oz. — Dose,  I  tablo-spoonf  al  daily,  gndnllj 
increased  until  the  wholo  is  taken  m  a  di^. 
In  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  nervous  affectioas  of 
an  epileptic  character. 

Balsamic  opiate — Trousseau  and  BernL 
Olco-resin  (balsam)  of  copaiba,  1  oz.;  cabebi 
(in  powder),  3  oz. ;  potassio-tortratc  of  iraL 
2i  drs.;  syrup  of  quince,  q.s.  In  gleet— 
Dose,  3  boluses  the  size  of  a  nnt^  thrice 
daily. 

Chaucoal  opiate — Raticr.  Willow  cUr 
coal  (recent),  1  oz. ;  prepared  chalk,  1  dr.; 
powdered  white  sugar,  2  oz. ;  rose  water,  q.  t- 
to  form  an  electuary.  In  diarrhcca  and  ii* 
cipicnt  cholera,  in  dysentery  with  fetid  stools 
and  in  gastralgia,  flatulence,  &c.  By  siibiti< 
tuting  calcined  magnesia  for  chalk,  it  bccooai 
an  excellent  remedy  for  habitual  constipotioa 

CuBEB  OPIATE — Dcycaux.  Powdered  cnbetab 

4  drs. ;  powdered  camphor,  1  dr.;  mix,  IBJ 
divide  it  into  18  powders. — Dose,  One,  Sor4 
times  daily,  in  gleet,  painful  and  sciIdiBg 
micturition,  &c. 

0"PIUM.  *s>ji.  Opium  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  K.  A 
1).),  L.  The  juice  inspissated  hy  spontaBCfloi 
evaporation,  obtained  by  incbion  from  the 
unripe  capsules  of  the  Fapaver  sommfenm, 
grovMi  in  Asia  Minor. 

Var, — l.'EarPTiAK;  in  roundish  flattcoed 
lumps ;  inferior  to  Turkish  opium. — 2.  Esfi- 
LiSH;  often  equal  to  the  best  Smyrna.— & 
French;  resembles  the  last.— 4.  OsBXAy; 
similar  to  English  opium. — 5.  Indiah.^— s> 
Benares,  in  large  balls; — h,  Maxwi,  is 
roundish  flattened  cakes,  of  0  or  10  os.  in 
weight  each; — c.  Patna,  in  halls  or  sqvixi 
cakes;  inferior  to  Turkey  opiom. — 6.  Ll- 
VANT;  same  as  Smyrna  opium.— -7.  Vw^ 
BiAN ;  in  rolls  or  sticks,  6  X  |  inch  ;  inferior; 
resembles  hepatic  aloes  in  nppeazunee.— & 
Smtbita;  in    irregular,    ronndedt    flatteasi 
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piecesi  yarying  in  weight  from  2  or  3  lbs.  to 
only  as  many  oz.  It  forms  the  best  variety  of 
Torkey  opiam,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  mor- 
phia. It  is  the  only  one  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  as  it 
contains  on  the  average  from  7  to  9^  of  that 
alkaloid,  and  usually  yields  about  12  to  12*5$ 
of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  variety 
of  opium. — ^9.  TuBKBY ;  of  which  two  varie- 
ties are  known  in  commerce,  viz.,  Constan- 
tinople opium  and  Levant  or  Smyrna  opium, 
noticed  above.  Constantinople  opium  is  gene- 
rally in  small,  flattened,  roimdish  cakes,  2  to 
2i  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  poppy 
leaves.  It  is  more  mucilaginous  and  less  es- 
teemed than  Smyrna  opium,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  last  being  always 
covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species 
of  Rumex. 

I*ur.  The  opium  of  commerce  is  not  unfre- 
quently  adulterated  with  extract  of  poppies, 
extract  of  lettuce,  lactucarinm,  mucilage  of 
g^m  tragacanth,  dried  leaves,  starch,  water, 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  substances,  in 
order  to  increase  its  weight.  This  fraud  is 
readily  detected  by  inspection,  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  microscope ;  and  indirectly, 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  by  a  simple  assay 
of  the  sample  for  its  morphia  (morphiometry). 
This  may  be  effected  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  methods : — 

1.  (Couerbe.)  Opium,  4  parts,  and  quick- 
lime, 1  part,  made  into  a  milk  with  water, 
q.  s.,  are  boiled  together,  and  the  solution 
filtered  whilst  hot ;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
then  added,  to  saturation,  and  the  morphia 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
any  excess  of  tlie  latter  being  expelled  by 
heat ;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected,  dried, 
and  weighed.  If  100  grs.  have  been  ope- 
rated on,  the  given  weight  will  represent  the 
per'Ccntag^  richness  of  the  sample  in  morphia 
pearly). 

2.  (Quilliermond.)  100  grs.  of  opium  are  tri- 
turated for  some  time  in  a  mortar  along  with 
4  times  its  weight  of  rectified  spirit,  and  the 
tincture  stnuned  through  linen,  with  expres- 
sion, into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle ;  the  marc  is 
triturated  a  second  time  with  about  3  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  strained 
into  the  bottle  as  before ;  to  the  mixed  tinc- 
ture is  added  a  fl.  dr.  of  liquor  of  ammonia, 
and  the  whole  is  agitated  for  a  short-time.  In 
about  12  hours  the  morphia  spontaneously 
separates,  accompanied  with  some  narcotina 
and  meconate  of  ammonium;  the  morphia 
covering  the  interior  of  the  vessel  with  liurge, 
coloured,  and  gritty  crystals,  feeling  like  sand, 
and  the  narcotina  crystallising  in  very  light, 
small,  whiter  and  pearly  needles.  These  crys- 
tals are  washed  with  water,  either  through  a 
p^ier  filter  or  linen»  to  free  them  from  the 
meconate  of  ammonia  which  they  contain; 
sfter  which  the  narcotina  is  separated  from 
th0  moipliiA  bf  deouitation  in  water,  which 


removes  the  narcotina,  which  is  the  lighter  of 
the  two.  According  to  M.  Mialhe,  however, 
the  morphia  is  more  effectually  removed  by 
washing  the  crystals  with  1  to  li  fi.  dr.  ci 
ether,  by  triturating  the  two  together,  when 
the  morphia  is  left  in  an  insoluble  state,  and 
may  then  be  dried  and  weighed. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Macerate  100  grs.  of  opium  for 
24  hours  in  2  fl.  oz.  of  water,  filter,  and 
strongly  squeeze  the  residue ;  then  precipitate 
the  infusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  ^oz.,  dis- 
solved in  cold  Mrater,  2  fl.  oz. ;  gentiy  heat  the 
precipitate  until  it  shrinks  and  fuses,  then 
cool  and  weigh  it.  It  should  weigh  at  least 
10  grs.,  and,  when  powdered,  be  entirely  so- 
luble in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  See  also 
Watts' « Die.  of  Chemistry,*  article.  Opium. 

Tests,  These  depend  chiefly  on  the  chemical 
and  physical  characters  of  morphia  and  me- 
conic  acid,  the  tests  for  which  have  been 
already  noticed.  In  operating  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  or  upon  solid  organs,  in 
cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  is  that  already  described  under 
Alkaloid. 

Another  method  is  to  boil  the  substances 
in  water  sligh'ily  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
next  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  syrup,  and  then  to  treat  it 
twice  with  boiling  rectified  spirit ;  the  tincture 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  filter^  when  cold,  and 
again  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup; 
it  is  now  re-dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the 
filtrate  treated  with  solution  of  snbacetate  of 
lead,  and  the  precipitate  of  meconate  of  lead, 
separated  by  filtration,  and  carefully  preserved. 
A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then 
passed  through  the  solution,  to  precipitate  ex- 
cess of  lead,  and  after  again  filtering  it  the 
liquid  is  evaporated,  at  first  in  a  water  bath, 
and  afterwards  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.  The  shapeless  mass  of  crystals  thus 
obtained  present  all  the  characters  of  mor- 
phia, if  the  substance  examined  contained 
opium.  In  the  mean  time  the  precipitate  of 
meconate  of  lead  is  to  be  boiled  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  inso- 
luble sulphate  of  lead  separated  by  filtration ; 
the  filtered  liquid,  by  evaporation,  furnishes 
meconic  acid,  either  under  the  form  of  crys- 
tals or  an  amorphous  powder,  the  solution  of 
which  precipitates  ferric  salts  of  a  deep  blood* 
red. 

The  following  are  additional  tests  to  those 
already  noticed : — 

1.  From  the  peculiar  odour  of  opium,  often 
perceptible  when  the  drug  has  been  taken 
only  in  very  small  quantities. 

2.  A  solution  containing  crude  opium  is 
turned  of  a  deep  red  colour,  or,  if  coloured,  it 
is  turned  of  a  roddish-brown,  and  is  darkened, 
by  tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 

8.  (Hare.)  A  portion  of  the  suspected  liquid 
is  poured  into  a  beaker  glass,  and  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  are  added  to  it ; 
the  whole  is  stirred  freqiiflntL^  foe  1<^  ot  ^^ 
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honr«,  and  then  alliiwed  to  Kttle,  ifbr  whirb 
tlin  BupemibLnt  liquid  in  dccuntcilj  SO  ar  30 
drn}ii  I'arli  <^  dilute  lulpliuriu  ari^l  iind  rolu- 
Uoii  of  rerric  unlphato  cin'  neit  (KiMrcil  on  the 
pm^Iiilatc  (iDccniMla  of  IvhiI),  wliun  a  ilcii 
nud  bcuatiful  red  ralotir  will  be  dovoloped,  if 
the  ori);iniil  liquid  contuiuvd  ojiiuin. 

4.  (l>r.  Uieget)  The  aiiH|<ci:U-d  lubstuiM  is 
nilcd  vith  Mnne  potoiHi,  auil  ii  thcu  agitated 
witli  ctlicr ;  k  atrip  of  wliitc  iiii<izi'd  paper  is 
next  icvcrnl  tlmcri  moistenud  oitli  tlic  lola- 
tion,  Btid  wben  drj  it  is  ra-muinteucd  iritli 
liydrovhloTic  acid,  and  Eipowil  ta  tbe  ateuin  or 
hot  natur.  The  paper  luiiuincs  a  n-d  uolour, 
more  or  lesa  deep,  if  ot"uni  is  preaont. 

Uie;  ijv.  Opium  is  ani'  of  tbv  most  valuable 
■ubitaucvB  cmplojcd  iit  mcdiuine.  lu  mnull 
dtxea  it  actH  ai  u  powerful  and  dllTuBibliT  atiinu- 
luit,  in  lomcwbat  luver  ones  it  ii  narcotic, 
and  in  eiceasive  doseaib  proreii  an  active  nar- 
cotic poiton.  It  ii  also  anodyne,  anti«pai- 
modie,  diaphoretic,  BOporiflc,  and  u'dativi!,  ita 
peculiar  action  beiiii;  B;rta^y  modified  by  tlie 
do«e  and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Its 
uctioQ  aa  n  stimulant  i«  folloned  by  udative 
etftfcta,  wbich  are,  in  general,  much  more 
marked  thnii  cuulil  be  eipceted  from  tLd 
degree  of  previous  exi^tcinent  it  indueea.  It 
is  employed  to  fOifll  a  variety  of  indicutiona— 
to  procure  aleep.  to  loll  pain,  oliay  irritation, 
cheek  morbid  diBchargeR,  allevinte  cough  and 
ipaam,  &e.  &e.  It  nlao,  wlu'n  juJioouily  ad- 
minittcted,  renders  the  body  Icm  Busceptiblc 
of  citorual  inipreaion*.  as  t)ime  of  colil,  con- 
togiou,  &c.i  but  it  is  injurious  wlien  the  pnlio 
la  high,  tlie  heut  of  Ibc  liody  ahore  tbe  natural 
ituQcUinl,  and  the  akin  dry,  or  wlicn  there  is  a 
diipoaitiun  to  loeal  inlhunmation  or  congestion. 
When  applied  eitcmally,  in  tie  form  of  frir- 
tioiM,  liniments,  ointmenlH,  he.,  it  is  absorbed, 
and  prnduces  aimilur  effects  to  those  produced 
hy  awnllcming  it,  but  in  this  way  it  requires 
to  be  nacd  In  larger  qnuntitics.— Dor.  ^tt  u 
■timulant,  1  gr.,  every  2  or  3  bom's ;  us  an 
anodyne  and  nntispasiuodic,  ^  to  1  gr.;  as  a 
soporific,  1  to  2  gra.j  in  violent  spoBms,  nco' 
ralgiu,  acute  rbeumatiim,  &e.,  2  tu  4  grs., 
increased  in  delirium  tremens,  liydropliobia, 
mania,  tetanus,  &c.,  to  acvcral  timea  that 
quantity,  according  to  rircuinstnnccs. 

The  use  of  opium  us  a  atimnlaut  and  intoxi- 
cant is  common  smong  the  nations  of  the 
Euiit  Tbe  Turks  cbvw  it,  and  tlie  ChincBe 
smoke  a  watery  eitract  of  it,  uniler  tbe  name 
Of  '  chundoo.'  Of  late  years  opinm.enting 
and  laudanum-taking  have,  unfortnnatcly, 
been  greatiy  on  the  iucrcHio  in  this  country, 
and  tlio  employment  of  this  drug  as  a  sojiorific 
for  InAmts  and  young  cbildreo  has  become  so 
general  amongst  the  poor  and  diuipsted  as 
to  call  for  (liD  interference  of  tbe  legislature. 
Tbe  first  eifect  of  opium,  as  a  itimulant,  is  to 
excite  the  mental  powers  and  to  elevate  tboie 
fauolties  projier  to  man  ,-  but  iti  habitnal  uso 
impairs  the  digestive  orgaoh  induces  consti- 
pation, and   gradDolly  lesaeni  the  energy  of 


botli  tbe  mind  and  body.  In  iiiumib  qat 
titles,  it  deitroyi  tlie  memorj,  indnos  Udj 
and  a,  state  of  wrot^Aedneaa  and  miKry,  vkil 
after  a  few  yoaia  ia  cnt  Bbort  by  a  iiicilw 
death.  In  tliis  respect  the  effecU  at  tb  «■ 
cessive  use  of  opium  cloaely  raemUeatterf 
fermented  liqaors. 

Poia. — Sgmptomt.  Heodaclie;  iliim'MM 
stuporj  frightful  reveries;  vertigii;  aa- 
tmcted  pupil  (gencmlly)  ;  acan^  nrine;  in- 
rituB  or  dry  itching  of'  the  akin,  often  aca» 
panied  by  a  papular  emptioD  ;  thint;  dn» 
of  mouth  and  throat ;  weak  and  low  pah; 
vomiting;  respiration,  ^ncntUy,  iMei. 
iSometimcs  the  drowsiness  or  sleep  is  e*hi  id 
peaceful.— ^af.,  Sfc.  VomiUng  mnat  bt  l» 
duccd  as  soon  as  posxible,  bj  means  of  ■  dna; 
ometie  and  tiekliog  the  fauces.  If  tliiste 
not  succeed,  the  atomach-pamp  sboaldbe^ 
plied.  The  emetic  may  couaiat  of  a  i  fcii 
sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  \  pint  of  ™a 
water,  of  which  one  third  should  be  (sbaa 
once,  and  the  remainder  at  tbe  rate  of  a  ■iB^ 
glassfnl  every  G  or  10  minntesi,  ontil  VDmitii{ 
commences.  When  there  is  much  i1  melius 
or  stupor,  1  or  2  fi.  drv.  of  tincture  of  capoca 
will  be  found  a.  usefnt  addition  ;  or  one  of  Ik 
formulio  for  emclio  dnughtfl  given  at  psgelU 
(especially  No.  7)  may  be  taken  instead.  Il- 
lusion nf  pills,  ciachonn,  or  oak-but,  shidl 
be  freely  administered  before  the  emali^Hl 
water  soured  witii  vinegar  and  lemoD-jWK 
after  the  stomocli  has  been  well  cleared  aa. 
Td  rouse  the  system,  flpirit-aad-trBter.or  atn«| 
coaee,  may  be  given.  To  keep  the  snEo* 
awnke,  rough  friction  ahould  be  appliedtolk 
akin,  an  upright  posture  preserved,  and  wdi- 
ing  oxeroise  enforced,  if  necesxarr.  Wta 
this  is  ineffectual,  cold  water  luaybedaM 
over  the  eiii-st,  head,  and  apin^  or  mildslucb 
of  electricity  moy  he  had  recourse  ta  Ii 
allow  the  sufferer  to  sleep  is  to  abandon  hta  la 
destniction.  lileediug  may  be  aiilislqiw*1i 
necessary  in  pleUioric  Imbita,  or  in  tbmltaJ 
congestion.  The  costiveness  that  aowmpM 
convalescence  may  be  best  met  by  arooatiE 
nix-rientaj  and  the  general  tone  ^  tbe  Uil 
restored  hy  stimulating  tonics  and  the  slioW 
bath.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  ojn' 
case  of  an  adult,  w'  ' 

■Ji  gra.    Children  a  

of  the  action  of  opium  than  of  other  m_ 
cioea,  and  hence  the  dose  of  it  fop  them  W* 
be  diminished  conaidcrubly  below  that  sA 
catcd  hy  the  common  method  of  cslcnlatiM 
depending  on  the  age.    See  Dos^  Ac. 

Conclwlii^  remerlti.  Opium  is  a  Tety  eiv 
plicated  BUhstonce,  and  containa  a  number  tf 
alkaloids  and  other  proiimate  vuetahle  pr^ 
ciples,  besides  a  certain  portion  of  saline  ^ 
tcr.  The  aubstauces  already  detected  fa  it 
ore  caoutchouc,  codein,  fatty  n  "    ' 

uarcotis,  odorous  ' 

pacudomotphia  (P),  .... , ,  

matter,  &c    It  i*  douhthl,  bowno',  wMka 


»lWtiaD,*N 


opmuia,  papanrih 


OPODELDOC-ORANGEADE. 


ime  of  tiie<e  lubsUncM  ate  not  ^nented  from 
Abt  piinciplei  eiiitliig  In  opmot,  during  the 
roceaiea  adapted  to  obtain  them. 
According  to  Holder,  100  portB  of  ordimiry 
Dijm&  opium  contun- —  , 


Morphia      . 

10842 

Codela 

■678 

NarcotU      . 

&8CB 

Narceia 

6662 

Heconia 

■804 

Meconio  add 

MB4 

Eerin. 

3^682 

26-212 

19-086 

FaUy  matter 

2-166 

6-012 

Water 

9-846 

Hatter  oudetcrD 

inod 

and 

100- 
The  ip.  gr.  of  Smyrna  opinm  ii  1-386. 
*a*  Ills  following  prepantiona,  once  famous, 
e  now  nearly  obaolete  in  this  country.  Those 
at  ara  made  with  cold  water,  or  by  fermenta- 
m,  are  suppoeed  to  be  milder  than  crade 
linm,   and  in  thii  feipect  to  be   similar  to 

Opinm,  Hombng'a.  Opiom  exhanited  by 
pskted  coction  in  10  or  12  limci  ite  weight 
mtcr,  and  the  mixed  liquors  evaporated  to 
le  third,  and  Itept  healing  for  2  or  3  dayi, 
4ing  water  from  time  to  time,  then  atrain- 
g  and  ev&porating  to  a  pilntar  eonaiBtence. 
iDiif  B  FUBtHBD  OFIUH  i>  simiUr. 
Opium,  lanncelotte's.  Oiniun,  1  lb. ;  quince 
ice,  1  gall. ;  pure  potasia,  1  oi. ;  eagai,  4  oz. ; 
rment  for  aome  time,  evaporate  to  a  eyrup, 
;est  in  rectified  ipiri^  filter,  and  evaporate 
e  tincture. 

Opium,  Lst'tuce.  Lactucarium, 
Opium,  BramMin'*.  Infnnon  of  opium, 
rained,  mixed  with  a  little  sugar,  and  fer- 
anted  for  lome  montbi  in  a  warm  place; 
id,  lastly,  itrained  and  evaporated  to  an 
tract,  or  preaerved  in  the  liquid  form. 
Opinm,  Riwdl'a.  Opinm,  eihansted  by  coc- 
>n  with  water,  the  residuum  treated  with 
irit  of  wine,  and  tbe  miied  tincture  and  de- 
ction  evaporated  to  an  extract. 
Opinm,  Pa"rifled.  Sgn.  Opick  pcbifica- 
nf,  L.  The  pnrifled  ofunm  of  old  pharmacy 
now  represented  by  the  aqueous  extract  of 
e  PharmaeopiBiB*.  (See  page  498.)  For- 
erlj,  picked  opinm,  beaten  to  a  pilular  coa- 
[tence,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water  or 
oof  spirit,  waa  called '  aort  pubitird  opicit' 
pim  PUBmcuTDX  holli);  and  picked 
Imn  dried  in  a  water  bath  until  brittle 
ongli  for  powdering,  waa  called '  habs  rusi- 
■D  anait'  (p.  r.  smux).  Cokhbtib's  and 
■n'B  pramtD  onvM  an  similar  to  the 
taMtofPh.L. 

Oitam,  ^antUM'a,    Tioegac  of  o^om  en- 
nM  to  m  actnwti 


I     Opinm,  Btralntd.     Si/ii.    Eztsicttm   ibb- 

I  BiicTJK,  Opium  oouiivii,  Ofiuk  pdbiwoa- 
TUK,  L.  Opinm  diraolvod  or  loftened  in  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  passed  through  can- 
vas, and  evaporated  to  liie  comisieace  of  on 
eitnurt.    It  is  now  superseded  by  the  aqneona 

Opium,  Tor'rs&ed.  %■.  Boabtbd  opidx; 
OriuM  TOHBIPAOTITK,  Ii.    Oiunm,  dried,  cut 

into  thin  alicei,  and  roarted  on  an  iron  pbte, 
at  a  low  heat,  aa  long  as  it  emits  vaponrt,  cars 
being  taken  not  to  bom  it. 

OPODELDOC.    1.  See  LnmnvT  o>  8oAf . 

2.  (Stieb'b  OFODBLDOC.)  This,  which  dilteT* 
irom  common  opodeldoc  chiefly  in  containing 
more,  soap,  ii  prepared  aa  follows  : — 

a.  WhiteCaBtileaoap(cntTeTyBmaIlJ,81ba.j 
comjdior,  6  oa.;  <nl  of  rosemarv,  1  oi.i  <h1 
of  origanum,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  f|«U.  i 
mix,  and  digest  in  a  ttrong  bottle  (oliHety 
corked),  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  unt^ 
solntioD  is  complete ;  when  the  liquid  has  con- 
siderably cooled,  add  of  liquor  of   anunonia, 

II  oz.,  and  immediately  put  it  into  wide- 
moathed  bottles  (Steer's),  cork  tbem  close, 
and  tie  them  over  with  bladder.  Very  flnc^ 
solid  and  transparent  when  cold. 

b.  Soap,  4  oz. ;  camphor,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  rose- 
mary and  origBDum,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint ;  liquor  of  ammonia,  Ii  fl.  os. ;  mix. 

e.  (Phil.  Col  of  Pbarm.)  White  soap,  E8 
oz.  i  camphor,  8  oz. ;  rectified  s^nrit,  6}  puts; 
dissolve,  suffer  the  impurities  to  snbsida^  add 
of  liquor  of  ammonia,  4  fl.  oz. ;  oils  of  roaemary 
and  horsemint,  of  each,  1  fi.  oz. ;  and  poor  it 
ioto  phials,  as  before. 

O&AHQE.  ^.  AVBAHmnt,  L.  Tbe  oom- 
mou  ewBffT  OBAVSB  is  the  fruit  of  OUm  Am- 
rantium.  Tbe  SetiUiB  or  BnrxB  OBAiiei  ii 
produced  by  CUnu  vutgarit  or  Bigatadia. 

Oranges  ore  probably  about  the  most  whole- 
some aod  useful  of  all  the  subacid  fmits. 
Their  juice  dtSers  from  that  of  lemons  chiefly 
in  contuning  less  citrio  odd  and  mora  angar. 
Id  their  general  properties  the  two  are  Dearly 

FAOTiTiDFa  oKiseB  JuiCB  b  made  bj  dii- 
solving  citric  acid,  1  oi.,  and  carbonate  of  po> 
taisa,  1  dr.,  in  water,  1  quart,  and  digesting 
the  solution  on  the  peel  of  half  an  orange, 
until  snfficiently  flavonroi ;  Narbonne  honey  or 
white  sugar  is  then  added  to  impart  the  neces- 
rary  sweetness.  Instead  of  orange  peel,  6  or 
6  drops  of  oil  of  orange  peel,  with  }-  fl.  oi.  of 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  may  be  used. 

Obutob  fkkl  (ooB'nx  acbuitii)  is  an 
Hgreeablc,  stomacMc,  bitter  tonic,  especially 
useful  as  an  atyunct  to  more  active  mMlidnes. 
That  ordered  to  be  used  in  medicine  is  the  ex- 
terior (yellow)  rind  of  the  Cilrat  Bigaradia, 
or  bitter  orange,  dried  in  tbe  monUis  of  Feb- 
moiy,  Harch,  or  April.  See  Caitdxibs,  Ian- 
Hon,  lucB  Pbas,  Qua  (Volatile),  Ac. 

OSABQXAm'.  Syn.  Okajtsi  aaBBBBT. 
Aom  orangea  or  orongs  flavonr,  in  tile  same 
way  ai  jxmomadm  from  lemooB,  &o. 


ooo 


ORANGE  GHBOME— ORES. 


OB'AHOE   CHBOICE.    Prep.     1.    From    a 
lolntion  of  chromate  of  potash  and  diacetato  of ! 
load,  as  chrome  ydlow. 

2.  From  chrome  yellow  or  chromate  of  lead, 
by  actinpf  on  it  witii  a  weak  alkaline  lye  until 
sufficiently  diirkened.     Used  as  a  pigment. 

OBANGE  DTES.  These  arc  produced  from 
mixtures  of  red  and  yellow  dyes  in  Tarions 
proportions ;  or  by  passing  the  cloth,  pre- 
viously dyed  yellow,  through  a  weak  red  bath. 
A  very  good  f ug^itivo  orange  may  be  g^von  with 
annotta,  by  passing  the  goo<1s  through  a  solu- 
tion made  ynth  equal  purts  of  annotta  and 
pearlash,  or,  still  better,  through  a  bath  made 
of  1  part  of  annotta,  dissolved  in  a  lye  of  1  part 
each  of  lime  and  pearlosh,  and  2  part-s  of  soda. 
The  shade  may  be  reddened  by  passing  the 
dvcd  goods  through  water  acidulated  with 
vinegar,  lemon  juice,  or  citric  acid,  or  through 
a  solution  of  alum.  Tlio  goods  arc  sometimes 
passed  through  a  weak  alum  mordant  before 
immersion  in  the  dye-bath.  See  Annotta, 
DrRiva,  &c. 

OBANGE  BED.  S^^n.  Sandix.  Yrom  white 
lead,  by  calcination,  in  a  nearly  similar  man- 
ner to  that  by  which  red  lead  is  pre])ared  from 
the  protoxide.  Brighter  than  red  lead ;  used 
wholly  as  a  pigment. 

OB'AKOEBY.  The  gallery,  building,  or  en- 
closure in  a  ganlen,  in  w^hich  orange  trees  arc 
prcsivrved  or  cultivute<l,  to  sliiold  them  from 
the  effocts  of  the  external  winter,  or  to  assist 
their  prrowth  by  urtificiiil  heat. 

OBXHABD.    See  Cider. 

OB'CEUr.  CVH7NO3.  St/n.  LiCHKN  lake. 
A  brownish-red  j)Owdcr,  obtained  by  dissolving 
orciii  in  ammonia,  exposing  the  solution  t/)  the 
air,  and  then  pre(^ipitatiug  with  dilute  acetic 
acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves freely  in  solutions  of  ammonia  and  the 
fixed  alkalies,  with  the  pnxluction  of  a  rich 
purple  or  violet  colour.  It  probably  consti- 
tutes the  leading  tinctorial  iugredient  in  AS- 
cniL,  CUDBEAS,  and  iiTMrs.     (See  below,) 

OB/CHJL:    See  Abchil. 

OB'CUr.  CyH^On.  The  general  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  acids  obtained  from 
the  tinctorial  lichens  under  the  influence  of 
heat  or  the  alkaline  earths. 

Prep,  1.  The  powdered  lichen  is  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  tincture  filtered  whilst 
hot,  and  again  after  it  has  become  cold ;  the 
alcohol  is  then  removed  by  distillation,  and 
the  remainder  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup ;  this  is  redissolveil  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  again  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a 
syrup ;  it  is  then  set  aside  some  days,  in  a  cool 
place,  and  the  crystals  of  orciu  which  form  are 
collected,  and  dried  by  pressure  in  bibulous 
paper.    Impure. 

2.  Lecanoric  f)r  orscnillic  acid  (impure  will 
do)  is  boiled  in  baryta  water,  and  the  excess  of 
l)ar}'ta  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid ;  the  fil- 
tered liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallise,  as  before. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  Large,  square,  prismatic  crystals ; 


slightly  yeUowish;  inteue^  nraek;m7» 
Inble  in  both  water  and  aleohol ;  adt  to  1 
syrupy  liquid,  and  then  di«til  imchnged.  A 
kalios  decompose  it;  when  ezpoied  tothsa^ 
it  gradually  reddens.     (See  ahtrnt.) 

U)B'ELLDr.  A  yellow  coloarittg  lUte  m 
tained  together  with  bizui  in  aimattfL  K  i 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  aligfadyMlik 
in  ether,  and  dyes  alamed  goods  ydlov.  ib 
the  name  sometimes  given  to  pnnfted  anstfL 
Tlie  commercial  annotta  is  distolTed  ia  ■ 
alkaline  solution,  either  caustic  or  carboBitoi 
and  then  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

OBES.  The  mineral  bodiea  from  sU 
metals  are  obtained.  The  procesMi  sdoftal 
for  this  purpose  constitute  opbratiti  xdik- 
LTTBGY ;  those  by  which  their  Talne  is  dita^ 
mined,  icivxbal  absayzvo.  The  hit  o^ 
will  be  noticed  here. 

Assay,  Tlurce  general  methods  an  adoffei 
for  this  purpose : — 

1.  (Mechanical.)  This  consists  in  pohaii' 
ing  the  ore  by  any  convenient  method.  nal» 
pertly  washing  a  given  weight  of  it  (aylOi 
grs.)  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  capsule  with  w^ 
so  OS  to  remo>'e  the  earthy  gangnes  firon  tti 
denser  and  valuable  metallic  matter  in 'sock  t 
way  that  none  of  the  latter  may  be  lort.  Tka 
is  the  common  plan  adopted  with  anxiAm 
sands,  the  ores  of  tin  after  they  have  pMsi 
the  stiimping-mill,  galena,  gray  antimony,  ic 
and  may  either  be  employed  as  an  indepe  ' 
process  or  merely  as  preparatory  to  more 
investigations.  When  galena  is  thns  t 
the  ])roduct  is  a  nearly  pure  sulphide  of  M 
of  which  every  groin  is  equivalent  to  '8666  ' 
metallic  lead,  the  rest  being  aulphor.  Ih 
results  with  gray  antimony  ore  are  still  ■* 
direct,  since  the  product  is  only  melted  itii 
pigs  before  being  sent  to  market.  In  As 
state  it  contains  73}  (ucarly)  of  meto&e 
antimony. 

2.  (Humid.)  Assays  in  the  'humid  vn' 
are  true  chemical  aualysesi,  and  are  duiuih^ 
under  the  head  '  Estim,'  attached  to  moii  d 
the  more  important  minerals  noticed  in  tfi 
work.  This  plan  offers  greater  &dlitictfli 
gives  more  accurate  results  than  cither  of  tk 
other  methods. 

3.  (Dbt.)  Of  the  methods  of  auay  is  tk 
'  dry  way,'  the  following  are  the  most  aoenife^ 
generally  useful,  and  easily  applied : 

a,  (Dr.  Abiche.)  The  mineral  is  rcdncBdH 
powder,  and  mixed  with  5  or  6  times  xtswci^ 
of  carbonate  of  barium,  also  in  powder/w 
mi]cture  is  fused  at  a  white  heat  in  a  plstisv 
crucible,  and  the  resulting  slsg,  after  Wtf 
powdered,  is  exhausted  with  hydnxdilaric  seii 
Tliis  process  answers  well  with  both  stony  tfi 
metallic  minerals,  the  mortrefracUnyof  *^''^ 
give  way  under  this  treatment, 

b,  (Liebig.)  Into  a  crucible  containing 
mercial  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  wtighcd  c 


tity  of  the  ore,  in  the  state  of  fine  powdiHV  ■ 
sprinkled,  when  the  metallic  oxides  and  id* 
phides  which  it  contains  are  almost 
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V  cliatcly  redaced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  may 
■  be  separated  from  the  scoria  by  edolcoration 
u  with  water.  With  the  oxides  and  sulphides 
»  of  antimony  and  tin,  this  reduction  occurs  at  a 
m  doll  red  heat ;  with  the  compounds  of  copper, 
■I  it  occurs  with  the  disengagement  of  light' 
D>and  heat;  but  an  ore  of  iron  requires  to 
ii  be  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  potassium 
*:  or  of  sodium  before  throwing  it  into  the  fused 
IS  cyanide,  and  to  be  then  submitted  to  a  full 
it  red  heat  for  a  short  time,  before  it  is  reduced 
Bf  to  the  reguline  state.  In  this  case  any  man- 
M  ganese  present  in  the  ore  of  iron  is  left  under 
rii'the  form  of  protoxide.  A  mixture  of  about 
1^  eqiial  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
flfcjanide  of  potassium  answers  better  for  the 
sri  crucible  than  the  cyanide  alone.  See  Alloys, 
tMiTALLUBGT,&c;  also  Pbbct's  Metallubgy. 
OBOAKIC  BA'SES.  These  interesting  bodies 
if  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  com- 
prising those  which  occur  ready  formed  in  na- 
gitore  (alkaloids);  and  the  second,  those  pro- 
educed  by  artificial  processes  in  the  laboratory 

-^  (ABTIFIOIAL  alkaloids,  ABTIPICIAL  OBOAKIC 

^BAflBS).  They  all  contain  the  element  nitbo- 
^GBN.  The  natural  bases  have  already  been  de- 
^■eribed  under  alkaloid  (which  gee).  The 
r^.bases  of  artificial  origin  are  mostly  volatile, 
^•nd  their  constitution  is  much  simpler  than 
yfthat  of  the  native  bases.  Of  the  vast  num- 
'^ber  which  have  been  formed,  the  following  are, 
,1  perhaps,  the  most  interesting: — Ethylamine, 

yKITHYLAXINB,  AMYLAIONB,  ANILINE,  NAFH- 
llTHYLAMINE,  CHINOLINB,  and  PICOLINE.  ThcSC 

^  and  other  bodies  of  the  class  arc  noticed  under 
^  their  respective  heads. 

^     OSGANIC    SUBSTANCES.    We  have   re. 

g  eerved  a  notice  of  the  methods  of  estimating 

I  the  quantity  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 

g  nitrogen,  in  organic  compounds,  until  now, 

^  in  order  to  present  them  to  the  reader  in  a 

nore  useful  and  connected  fonn.    Tlie  opcra- 

g  tion  essentially  consists,  in  respect   of   the 

,4  flnt  three,  in  causing  the  complete  combustion 

.  of  a  known  quantity  of  the  substance  under 

f  examination,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  car- 

I  bonic    acid   and  water  thus  produced  shall 

:  be  collected,  and  their  quantity  determined. 

Prom  these  the  proportions  of  their  elements 

Hre  easily  calculated.    The  estimation  of  the 

qoantity  of  nitrogen  (as  is  also  the  case  with 

cnlorine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.)  requires  a 

Separate  operation.    The  two  great  classes  of 

organic  bodies  (azotised  and  non-azotised)  are 

Steadily   distinguished   from    each    other   by 

lieating  a  small  portion  with  some  solid  hydrate 

of  potassa,  in  a  test  tube.    If  nitrogen  is 

present,  it  ii  converted  into  ammonia,  which 

may  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  odour 

ttid  its  alkaline  reaction. 

1*  SHmaHon  of  the  cabbok,  hydboobn, 
OtZTGBV.--a.  The  method  of  Prof.  Liebig, 
almoet  ezdiuively  adapted  for  this  pur- 
_  Is  u  follows :— The  lubstance  under  ex- 
mrir*¥***'i  reduced  to  powder,  is  rendered  as 
itej  M  pairible,  eitber  oj  the  heat  of  a  water 


bath  or  by  exposure  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  in  vacuo ;  6  or  6  grs.  of  it  are  then  weighed 
in  a  narrow  open  test  tube,  2  or  3  inches  long, 
and  to  ensure  accuracy  this  tube  and  any  little 
adhering  matter  is  again  weighed  after  its 
contents  have  been  removed — ^the  difiercnco 
between  the  two  weights  being  regarded  as  the 
true  quantity  of  the  substance  employed  in  the 
experiment.  A  *  combustion  tube,'  of  hard 
white  Bohemian  glass  ('4  to  *5  inch  diam.; 
14  to  18  inches  long),  is  next  taken,  and  about 
2-3rds  filled  with  black  oxide  of  copper,  pre- 
pared by  the  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  and  which 
has  been  just  reheated  to  expel  hygrometric 
moisture.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  oxide, 
whilst  still  warm,  is  then  gpradually  poured 
from  the  tube  and  triturated  with  the  organic 
sample  in  a  dry  and  warm  mortar,  after  which 
the  mixture  is  transferred  to  the  combustion 
tube,  and  the  mortar  being  rinsed  out  with  a 
little  fresh  oxide,  which  is  added  to  the  rest, 
the  tube  is,  lastly,  nearly  filled  with  some  warm 
oxide  fresh  from  the  crucible.  The  contents 
of  the  tube  are  next  arranged  in  a  proper 
position  by  a  few  gentle  blows,  so  as  to  leave 
a  small  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  the 
one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other.    (See  011^.) 


The  '  combustion  tube'  with  its  '  charge '  is 
next  placed  in  a  *  furnace'  or '  chauffer'  of  thin 
sheet  iron  (see  figure  next  page).  Its  open 
end  is  then  connected  with  a  '  drying  tube' 
filled  with  fragmentsof  fused  chloride  of  ^cium, 
and  carefully  weighed. 


This  tube  is,  in  its  turn,  con- 
nected with  a  small  glass 
CLiebig's  potash  bulbs') 
containing  solution  of  pure 
potassa  of  sp.  gr.  1*27,  also 
carefully  weighed.  The 
junction  with  the  first  is 
made  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated cork ;  that  with  the 
second,  by  means  of  a  small  tube  of  India 
rubber  tied  with  silk,  the  whole  being  made 
quite  air-tight.  The  apparatus  is  then  tested 
by  sucking  a  few  bubbles  through  the  liquid 
with  the  dry  lips,  when,  if  the  level  of  the 
solution  of  potassa  in  the  two  legs  continues 
unequal  for  some  minutes,  the  joints  are 
regarded  as  perfect.  The  whole  arrangement 
being  complete  (see  engr,),  burning  charcoal  is 
now  placed  in  the  furnace  around  the  front 
part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  when  this  has 
become  red-hot  the  screen  is  slowly  moved 
back,  and  more  burning  charcoal  is  added, 
until  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  tube  has 
been  exposed  to  its  action.  (Oas,  burmeid  v^ 
fiumaoes  specially  comtcWedk.  ^oc  >^  "^^sr^oife^Sa 
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now  ninally  cmjilov^l  InakMil  of  chtrcoal.)  I  iritbant  uij  Tioleuce  i 
Thi'  tiring  ii  no  r^iiUited  tint  tbo  giu  cntcri  i  is  kopt  np  mi  long  •■ 
thop(rtMWmpp»™tusLubuH)U;sc»ailycounti!d,  ;----■'- 


iiUEhtcit    tctrogidc  action    ix  obMrvcd,   the   apptntai  and  the  chloride  of  iiHw 
chimoil  i«  nimavcil  rroin  the  coinbuit'ion  tabe,  j  are,  lastly,  detached,   And   anui  la 

— '" * f  iHrint  iif  thU  Inrt  is  broken  .v""'—'     '^~  = ■     ■■ 


npjiuratiu  iii  order  to  *tiie  on  any  rcmainiu);  |  rormcd  dnring  the   i „_„ 

carbiniic-udd  gu  and  inoiatiirc.    Tlic  ]>otuIi   socoud,  the  weigkt  of  the  water. 


!   comblution;   thtt 


The  namberi  eqaiml^nt  to  any  given  namber 
of  gniina,  found  nn  abovv,  arc  cciuvurtod  into 
Hio  giropOTtiont  prr  cent,  by  amply  dividing 
them  by  the  ivcight  of  the  urganic  sabttaucc 
which  hBK  beeii  employed  in  the  experiment, 
and  moving  tlie  ilecimat  point  of  thu  reiuK 
two  figurpt  to  the  right. 

J.  In  applying  the  precwling  method  to 
volaUle  liquids,  it  ia  necessary  to  endone  them 
in  a  ainall  bulb  witli  a  narrow  neck,  instead  of 
mixing  them  direetty  with  the  protoxide  of 
copper.  The  bulb  with  its  contents  is  intro- 
dnced  into  the  comhuHtion  tube,  und  after  Hiaie 
6  or  8  incliesof  the  protoxide  is  hratedto  red- 
ness, a  hot  coal  is  applied  near  wliere  the  balb 
is  ailuated,  so  tliat  the  liquid  whieh  it  contains 
may  be  slowly  volatilised  and  pasned  tlirouRh 
the  heated  mass  in  tlic  state  of  vD)Mur,  and  be 
thus  completely  bnhied. 

S.  Eilimation  of  tlic  KlTBOOEK.— a.  Several 
methods  are  empioycd  for  this  parpose,  but 


equal  to  I'GIQIS 


platinum  and  ammoninui,  dried  at  Stl 
This  salt  contsina  6-2 ?2J  of  nitiwea. 

i,  M.  Pfligot  haa  modified  the  pn 
plan  by  conducting  the  ^bkohb  matte 
cated  during  the  operation  into  a  tbp 
tube  charged  n-ith  a  standard  solntioB 
phuric  acid.  This  he  subsequently  peg 
a  bcaker-glass,  and  after  tinging  it  with  1 
drop  of  tincture  of  litmus,  he  tots  i 
either  a  atandnrd  aqueoua  solation  of  ■ 
one  of  lime  in  sweetened  water,  after  4 
men  method  of  alkalimetry.  The  dil 
between  the  saturating  power  of  tb«  i 
its  normal  condition  and  after  it«  eipoa 
the  eondenaer  indicatea  the  amount  of  m 
funned.  {SeeOuAHO.)  Each gnin of aa 
tontaina  -82353  gr.  of  nitrogen. 

CoHcluiing  rtmarit.    The  auccestfid 
cation  of  the  above  proccases  requires  a 
rablo  cnrc  and  some  aptitnde  in  nunipal 
_    ,  ...  us  well  as  the  employment  of  a  rwj  A 

.U..U...J  u.,v  of  general  application,  and  adapted  I  balance  for  determining  the  vdiUi 
to  tlic  non-scientifie  operator,  is  that  of  MM.  greater  error  m  the  weighing>  than  the, 
Varrentrap  and  Will,  deserilied  under  Gttako.  mnDOt  In;  tolerated  when  eiact  mnltj  a 
To  ensure  correct  resultH,  the  caustic  «oda '  sired.  Tlie  method  of  M^.  Varrentiq 
must  be  pure,  and  the  lime  of  goiHl  quality  |  Will  furtlie  determiaation of  nitrognaa 
and  well  burnt.  The  last,  having  been  properly  |  admirably  for  all  oi^nie  compound*  « 
aluked  with  n  little  water  holding  the  former  |  ing  it,  except  tbo«e  in  which  it  piii 


in  solution,  the  miitnre  is  thoroughly  dried  ii 
an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heated  to  full  redness 
in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  ignited  moss  is 
rubbed  tu  powder  in  a  warm  dt^  mortur,  nnd 
either  used  at  once  or  carefully  preaened from 
the  lur.  The  best  quantity  of  the  organic 
Buhstanco  to  operate  on  is,  in  thia  case,  about 
10  grs.,  which  must  be  dried,  and  accurately 
weighed  vith  the  usual  precautiana.  Budira 
very  rich  in  either  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  ore 
best  mixed  with  abont  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
augur  beforo  tritumting  them  wi^  the  aoda- 
lime.    SIM.  ^'ancntrap  and  Will  weigh  the 


Jiitrugen  trader  tho  form  of  dwhU  chloride  of  [this  branch  uf  their  indutby  bSl  a 


form  of  hyponitroua,  nitrous,  and  nitiici 
for  which,  however,  it  is  not  requited.  ' 
extreme  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  the  ■tmaq 
air  in  the  apparatus, and  that  abaorbedd 
the  proliminary  operations  by  tho  loM 
employed,  must  he  expelled  before  tbi  i 
cation  of  bent  to  the  combuation  tube. 

OB-MOLU'.  [Fr.]  Thia  juaae  U  gir 
gold-coloured  brass  or  bronxe,  lo  fliiMwJ 
to  have  the  appearance  of  gtM,  or  <rf  i 
gilt ;  but  it  is  often  applied  In  a  noM  It 
sense.  The  I'Vonch  more  partJenlaih 
working  in  or-molti,  and  tba  MOi 
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I     portant  position  in  the  art  manufactnres  of 

France. 
,  To  give  orrmoln  its  richest  appearance,  "  it 
is  not  nnfrequently  brightened  up  after  '  dip- 
ping' (that  is  cleaning  in  acid)  by  means  of  a 
scratch-brash  (a  bmsh  made  of  very  fine  brass 
wire),  the  action  of  which  helps  to  produce  a 
very  brilliant  gold-like  surface.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  tarnish  by  the  application  of 
i     lacquer."    (Ure.) 

'         OBMSEIBK  HEDICINE.    A  nostrum  sup. 
posed  to  prevent  hydrophobia,  so  named  after 
i     the  residence  of  its  inventor,   Mr.   Hill,  of 
I     Ormskirk.    It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  the 
^     ingredients  named  below,  but  nothing  certain 
I     is  known  on  the  subject,  as  the  inventor  died 
1     without  revealing  its  secret: — Chalk,  ^  oz.; 
I     Armenian  bole,  3  drs. ;  elecampane  root,  1  dr. ; 
alum,  10  grs. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  5  or  6  drops ; 
\     all  in  fine  powder.    For  a  dose,  to  be  taken  for 
6  successive  mornings,  in  a  glass  of  weak  milk- 
and-water. 

ORTIMEHT.  Native  yellow  sulphide  of 
arsenic.  The  finest  samples  used  by  artists 
(golden  orpiment)  come  from  Persia.  See 
.£b8SNI0  (Tersulphuret). 
I  OR'EIS.  SyH.  0]uiibboot,Flobentineb.; 
Radix  ibedib,  L.  The  dried  rhizome  of  Iris 
Fhr9iUina^  pallida,  and  Oermanica.  Sialo- 
-  gogue,  irritant,  subacrid,  and  errhine.  Chiefly 
empk^ed  to  impart  a  violet  odour  to  oils*  tooth 
powder,  snuffs,  spirits,  &c. ;  and  when  cut  into 
peas,  to  keep  open  issues. 

OBSEDEW.  Dutch  leaf-gold. 
OBSEL'LIC  ACID.  Two  compounds  pass 
under  this  name — ^alpha-obsellic  acid  and 
BETA-0B8ELLI0  ACID.  They  closcly  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner;  the  first  from  the  South  American 
variety  of  Socella  tinctoria,  the  last  from  that 
g^wn  at  the  Cape. 

OBSELLIKlC  ACID.  Syn.  Lecanobio 
ACID.  A  compound  formed  along  with  picro- 
erythrinc,  by  boiling  erythric  acid  for  some 
time  with  water.  It  is  also  formed  by  boil- 
ing alpha-orsellic  acid  with  water.  In  both 
cases.  If  the  ebullition  is  too  long  continued, 
the  new  acid  is  wholly  or  in  part  converted 
into  orcin. 

Prop,,  ^c,  Crystallisable  ;  bitter-tasted  ; 
•oluble  in  water ;  its  aqueous  solution,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  assumes  a  beautiful  purple 
colour. 

ORTHOP£DIA.  In  surgery,  the  straight- 
ening, correcting,  or  curing  deformities  of 
children.    See  Subgbbt. 

OSHAZOHE.  The  substance  on  which  the 
peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  boiled  meat  and 
brotli  were  formerly  supposed  to  depend. 

JPrep.  From  lean  meat,  minced,  and  digested 
in  cold  water,  with  occasional  pressure ;  the 
fltered  infusion  is  gently  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness^  and  then  treated  with  alcohol;  the 
■koliolio  tinetnre  ia,  lastly,  evaporated.  The 
ptodnet  hat  abrowniah-yeUow  colour,  is  soluble 
n  waUr»  and  its  HqiiooDi  solution  is  precipi- 


tated by  infusion  of  galls  and  the  mineral 
astringent  salts. 

OS'HIUM.  Os.  A  rare  metal  found  associated 
with  the  ores  of  platinum  by  M.  Tennant, 
in  1803. 

OSTEOCOI'LA.  A  rough  sort  of  glue  or 
gelatin  obtained  from  bones  by  digestion  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  to  remove  their  earthy 
matter,  and  afterwards  acting  on  the  residuum 
with  water  at  a  high  temperature,  until  it  is 
wholly  dissolved. 

OTAL'GIA.    Fain  in  the  ear.    See  Eabaohbt 

CTHYL.  In  chemistry,  a  radicle  having  the 
formula  C2HSO,  assumed  by  Professor  Wil- 
liamson to  exist  in  acetic  acid. 

OT'TO  OF  BOSES.    See  Oils  (Voktile). 

OVALBniiEN.  White  of  egg ;  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  seralbumen,  or  the  albumen  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood. 

O^ENS.  A  very  ingenious  and  usefiil  im- 
provement in  the  apparatus  for  baking  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sclater,  of 
Carlisle.  It  consists  in  causing  the  articles  to 
be  baked  to  traverse  a  heated  earthcuMraro 
tube.  This  tube  forms  the  oven.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  biscuits  or  other 
articles  are  slowly  traversed  through  it,  from 
end  to  end,  at  such  a  rate  as  will  idlow  of  the 
baking  being  completed  during  the  passage. 
The  biscuits  are  carried  on  trays,  set  on  tra- 
velling chains  ;  or  the  trays  are  made  into  an 
endless  web  or  chain.  The  oven  is  thus  en- 
tirely self-acting,  and  the  articles  demand  no 
attention  whatever  from  the  attendants,  whilst 
the  system  combines  superior  economy  with 
the  best  results.  A  *  pyrometer,'  or  heat  indi- 
cator, is  attached  externally,  so  that  the  at- 
tendant can  regulate  the  heat  with  great 
facility.  The  object  of  these  improvements  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  baking,  and  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  baked  articles.  The 
apparatus  is  applicable  as  well  to  the  baking  of 
articles  of  clay  or  earthenware  as  to  bread  or 
biscuits. 

Of  the  ovens  now  in  common  use  by  the 
bakers,  that  known  as  the  '  hot- water  oven'  is 
perhaps  the  best ;  not  merely  in  reference  to 
economy,  but  also  with  reference  to  its  supe- 
rior cleanliness,  and  the  case  with  which  the 
articles  operated  on  may  be  turned  out  of  that 
delicate  yellowish -brown  tint  for  which  the 
bread  of  the  Viennese  and  Parisian  bakers  is 
so  celebrated.    See  Bakikg,  Bbead,  &c, 

OX.  The  Sos  Taurus  (Linn.),  one  of  the 
ruminantia.  In  its  more  limited  sense,  the 
word  is  restricted  to  the  emasculated  animal. 
The  flesh,  milk,  skin,  horns,  bones,  and  blood  of 
this  animal  are  all  serviceable  to  man.  Gold- 
beater's skin  is  prepared  from  the  peritoneal 
membrane  of  its  csecum.  Its  blood,  fat,  horns, 
and  excrement  were  among  the  simples  of  the 
Ph.  L.  1618.  See  Bbep,  Gall,  Mile,  and 
below, 

Oz-Oall.  Sjfn.  Ox-bile  ;  Fel  boyihuk, 
F.  BOYIB,  F.  TATTBl,  L.  Crude  ox-gall 
is   noticed  at   \»^  Xil^.    YsSbsasA,  Ki%.-%j!&^ 
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(Fel    hovinum  puriflcatum)   U    prepared   as 
under : — 

1.  Fresh  ox-f^ll  U  allowed  to  repose  for  12 
or  15  houTB,  after  which  the  clear  portion  ir 
decanted,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  syra])  by  the  heat  of  a  water  hath ;  it 
is  then  spread  thinly  on  u  disli,  and  exposed  in 
a  warm  situation  near  the  fins  or  to  a  current 
of  dry  air,  until  nearly  dry ;  it  is,  lastly,  put 
into  wid(> -mouthed  1  mottles  or  pots,  andcure- 
fully  tiinl  over  with  hhulder.     lu  this  state  it 

«will  kec])  for  yi'ars  in  a  cool  situation.     For 
us(>,  a  littUi  is  cUmioIvccI  in  water. 

2.  Fi'esli  fpiU,  1  pint;  boil,  skim,  add  i>ow- 
dcn>il  alum,  1  o/.;  boil  a<^iii  till  the  alum 
is  dissolvtMl,  and  when  sufliciently  coot,  iH)ur  it 
into  a  bottle,  and  loosely  cork  it  down.  In  a 
similar  manner  boil  and  skim  another  pint  of 
{(all,  add  to  it  1  o7..  of  common  sidt,  and  again 
boil,  cool,  and  l>ottlo  it,  an  above.  In  tbree 
montlis  decant  the  clear  from  both  bottle:;, 
and  mix  them  in  ei[ual  ((uantitieK ;  tbe  clear 
portiim  muKt  then  be  seitaratcd  from  the  co- 
n^lum  by  subsidence  or  liltriition. 

Uses,  cf c.  ISoth  the  above  are  employed  by 
artists  to  fix  chalk  and  pencil  drawings  before 
tinting  tbem,  and  to  remove  the  greasiness 
from  ivor}',  tracing  paper,  &c.  The  first  is 
alMO  used  in  medicine. 

OX'ALATE.  Stfn,  Oxalas,  L.  A  sidt  of 
oxalic  acid.  Tbe  soluble  oxalates  are  easily 
formed  by  directly  neutralising  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  with  a  metailic  hydrate,  carbonate, 
or  oxide ;  and  the  insoluble  oxalates,  by  double 
decomposition.  See  Oxalic  acid  and  the 
respective  bases. 

OXALIC  ACID.  H2C0O4.  Sj/n,  Acidfm 
OXALICUH,  L.  This  substance  was  discovered 
by  liergman,  in  1776.  It  occurs  l)oth  in  the 
mineral  and  organic  kingdoms,  and  is  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  sugar,  starch,  woody  fibre,  &c.  It  abounds 
in  wood-sorrel,  in  which  it  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  a  little  potassa.  With  the  exception 
of  gum  and  sugar  of  milk,  all  starchy  and  sac- 
charine substances  yield  oxalic  acid  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid  at  a  somewhat  elevated 
temperature. 

iVep.    1.  From  sugar: — 

a.  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  5  parts,  diluted 
with  water,  10  ])arts,  is  poured  on  sugjir,  1  part, 
and  the  mixture  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  sis 
long  as  gaseous  products  are  evolved;  the  liquid 
is  tlien  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it 
deposits  crystals  on  cooling ;  the  crystals,  after 
being  drained  and  freed  from  superfiuous  mois- 
ture, are  redissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  Is  set 
aside  to  crystallise.  The  residuary  'mother- 
water  '  is  treated  with  a  little  fresh  nitric  acid 
(say  1^  part)  at  a  gentle  heat,  after  which  it  is 
evaporated,  as  before,  for  a  second  crop  of 
crystals.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
solution  is  exhausted.  Tbe  brovmish-coloured 
crystals  thus  obtained  are  allowed  to  efHoresco 
by  exposun^  to  dry  air,  and  are  then  redis- 


solved and  recrjftallifecL  By  npMng  ia 
treatment  they  yield  pure  cdloaiai  oa£i 
acid  at  the  third  crrstalliMitioii.  , 

ft.  (Scfalesingcr.;  Sngar  (dried  it  27 
Fahr.),  4  parts,  and  nitric  add  (■pwgr.l'K 
33  parts,  are  digested  together,  as  befaR,ait 
as  soon  as  the  eyolution  of  gaa  ohmi  At 
liquid  is  boiled  down  to  one  aixth  of  its  cnpsd 
volume,  and  set  aside  to  crystalliie.  Ik 
whole  process  may  be  completed  in  aboa ! 
hours,  and  in  1  vessel,  and  yields  of  b^ 
fully  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  at  the  flnt  af^ 
tallisation,  a  quantity  equal  to  56  to  60|  rf 
the  weiprht  of  the  sngar  employed. 

c,  (Ure.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4),  4  pak 
and  sugar,  1  part,  are  digerted  iogfftiMr^ 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath»  and  as  toon  Hg> 
ceases  to  bo  extricated  the  vessel  is  xeMni 
f  rrmi  the  heat^  and  set  aside  to  cool  snd  aj» 
tallise.  The  use  of  a  tittle  snlphuie  t^ 
along  with  the  nitric  acid  contributes  ts  ifr 
crcjwe  the  product. 

2.  From  potato-  or  i>XXTBiir-fra-iB:- 
(Nyren.)  Fn)m  the  washed  pulp  of  potsba 
Ixnled  for  some  hours  witli  water* q. a,  iit 
leaden  vessel,  with  about  2g  of  <nl  of  ritoal 
until  the  fecula  of  tbe  pulp  is  converted  ia 
saccbarine  matter,  shown  by  the  liqud  baa; 
no  longer  turned  bhic  by  io^ne ;  the  idi^ 
is  then  filtered  through  horse-bair  lug*  « 
rttrainers,  and  the  filtrate  i»  c%'apoi&ted nb 
its  density  is  such  that  a  gallon  of  it  ws^ 
11  to  111  lbs. ;  in  this  state  it  is  eonratrf 
hito  oxalic  acid  by  treatment  with  nitric  so: 
in  the  way  already  described.  A  sinukrpitr 
Cess  was  patented  some  years  ago  by  Utms 
Davy,  Macmunlo,  and  Co. 

3.  From  sawdust  : — 

(Rol)erts,  Dale,  &  Co.,  Patent.)  Tlnipo- 
cess  is  the  one  now  usually  employed  fdrtb 
manufaiHure  of  oxalic  acid  on  the  lar^  ink 
It  is  based  on  Gay-Lussac's  disoovcfy.  tte 
wood  and  similar  substances  are  cobtoiM 
into  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  slkaL 
The  practical  details  of  the  process  an  ttai 
given  by  Dr.  Murray  Thomson,  of  Edinbo^: 
— (1)  Hydrate  of  sodium  and  bydnt«  of  po- 
tassium, mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  cquTf 
lents  of  the  former  to  1  equivalent  of  thebnv. 
are  dissolved,  and  solution  evaporated  nntilrf 
spi^cific  gravity  1'35;  sawdast  is  nowstincd 
in  until  a  thick  paste  results.  (2)  Tins  psi^ 
is  then  heated  on  iron  plates,  during  whiek  it 
is  constantly  stun-ed ;  water  is  first  gives  off; 
the  mass  then  swells ;  inflammable  gasai^  Vf* 
drogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  erobML 
along  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour.  Wfaff 
the  temperature  has  been  maintained  at  4fff 
for  one  or  two  hours,  this  stage  of  tbe  pnesM 
is  complete ;  the  mass  has  now  a  dark  cokiBr. 
and  contains  only  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  Ottfe 
acid,  and  about  *5  per  cent,  of  fonnic  soi 
The  bulk,  therefore,  of  tbe  nuss  at  this  itsg* 
consists  of  a  substance  whose  nature  is  not  jfit 
known,  but  which  is  intermediate  betweerftbe 
cellulose  and  oxalic  acid.    (8)  The  next  ft^t 
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oonsiBtfl  in  a  Bimple  extension  of  the  last,  in 
which  the  mass  is  heated  till  qnite  dry,  care 
being  taken  that  no  charring  takes  place.  It 
now  contains  the  mazimnm  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid,  28  to  30  per  cent.  (4)  This  oxalic  acid 
now  exists  as  oxalate  of  potassium  and  sodinm 
in  the  gray  powder  resulting  from  stage  3. 
This  powder  is  now  washed  on  a  filter  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  which  seems 
to  have  the  singular  and  unexpected  power  of 
decomposing  the  oxalate  of  potassium,  and 
converting  it  into  oxalate  of  sodium.  At  all 
events,  it  is  quite  true  that  all  traces  of  po- 
tassa  are  washed  out  with  the  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  sodinm.  The  only  explanation  that 
occurs  to  account  for  this  unusual  decompo- 
sition  is  that  oxalate  of  sodium  is  a  more  in- 
soluble salt  than  oxalate  of  potassium,  and 
therefore  may  be  formed  by  preference.  (5) 
This  oxalate  of  sodium  is  now  decomposed  by 
boiling  milk  of  lime.  Oxalate  of  calcium  falls 
as  a  precipitate,  and  soda  remains  in  solution. 
This  soda  is  boiled  down,  and  ag^in  made  use 
of  with  fresh  sawdust.  This  recovery  of  alkali 
is  also  practised  with  the  potassium  salt  which 
filters  through  in  the  last  stage.  (6)  The  ox- 
alate of  calcium  is  now  decomposed  in  leaden 
vessels  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  cal- 
cium is  precipitated,  and  oxalic  odd  is  in  solu- 
tion, which  is  now  evaporated,  and  the  acid 
separates  in  crystals,  which  now  need  only  to 
be  recrystallised  to  make  them  quite  pure,  and 
fit  the  acid  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
employed.  Prod,  By  this  ingenious  process 
2  lbs.  of  sawdust  are  made  to  yield  1  lb.  of 
oxalic  add. 

Prop.,  See.  Colourless,  transparent,  pris- 
matic crvstals,  possessing  a  powerfully  sour 
taste  and  add  reaction ;  these  effloresce  in 
warm  dry  air,  with  loss  of  28$  (2  eq.)  of  water, 
and  then  form  a  white  powder,  which  may  be 
sublimed  in  part,  without  decomposition  ;  the 
crystals  are  soluble  in  8  parts  of  water  (9 
parts,  "and  form  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*045," 
— ^Ure)  at  60°  Fahr.,  in  thdr  own  weight  or 
less  of  boiling  water,  and  in  about  4  parts  of 
alcohol ;  with  the  acids,  it  forms  salts  called 
oxalates. 

2>tts, — 1.  Solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
occasions  a  white  precipitate  in  neutral  solu- 
tions of  oxalic  acid  (oxalates),  which  is  soluble 
in  both  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid. — 2.  So- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  under  like  circum- 
stances, gives  a  white  predpitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  and 
which,  when  heated  to  redness,  yields  pure 
silver. — 8.  Lime  water  and  solutions  of  all 
the  soluble  salts  of  caldum  produce  white  pre- 
cipitates, even  in  highly  dilute  solutions  of 
oudio  add  or  of  the  oxiedates,  which  is  freely 
soluble  in  both  nitric  and  hydrochloric  add, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  either  acetic  or 
oimlic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  caldum  upon  ignition. — 4.  Oxalic  acid  (or 
■a  ondate),  wh«&  heated,  in  the  dry  state, 
fdtb  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess,  is  converted  into 


carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide;  the 
former  produces  a  white  predpitate  with  lime 
water,  and  the  latter,  when  kindled,  bums 
with  a  faint  blue  fiaino.  Of  the  above  tests, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  caldum  (vid^  No.  8) 
is  the  most  delicate  and  characteristic — 5.  It 
is  distingaished  from  Epsom  salt  by  its  add 
reaction,  its  solubility  in  rectified  spirit,  its 
complete  dissipation  by  heat,  and  by  emitting 
a  slight  crackling  noise  during  its  solution  in 
water.    See  Magnssia  (Sulphate). 

Useti  Pai8,t  S(c,  Oxalic  add  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  arts  of  calico  printing  and  bleadiing ; 
to  remove  ink-spots  and  iron-moulds  from 
linen,  and  to  clean  boot-tops.  It  is  extremely 
poisonous.  The  treatment,  in  cases  of  its 
having  been  swallowed,  is  to  promote  vomit- 
ing, and  to  administer  chalk,  whiting,  or  mag- 
nesia, mixed  up  with  water,  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  use  of  the  alkalies  or  their 
carbonates  must  be  avoided,  as  the  compounds 
which  these  form  with  oxalic  acid  are  nearly 
as  poisonous  as  the  add  itself.  The  remaining 
treatment  is  noticed  under  AoiDS.  In  poison- 
ing by  oxalic  acid,  the  nervous  system  is 
almost  always  affected,  and  the  patients  expe- 
rience numbness,  formication  of  the  extrenu- 
ties,  and  sometimes  convulsions,  so  that  tiie 
symptoms  somewhat  approach  those  produced 
by  stiychnia,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  heart  and  circulatory  system. 

Concluding  remarks.  The  manufacture  ot 
oxalic  acid  is  an  important  one.  The  process 
of  Roberts,  Dale,  and  Co.,  has  so  much  cheap- 
ened the  price  of  oxalic  acid,  that  in  1851  it 
sold  for  16d.  per  lb.,  and  now,  in  1864,  it  only 
costs  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  More  than  half 
the  amoimt  of  oxalic  add  used  all  over  the 
world  is  now  made  from  sawdust.  In  manu- 
facturing the  acid  from  sugar,  on  the  large 
scale,  the  first  part  of  the  process  is  either 
conducted  in  salt-glazed  stoneware  pipkins  of 
the  capadty  of  3  to  6  quarts  each  (which  are 
about  two  thirds  filled  and  set  in  a  water 
bath),  or  in  wooden  troughs  lined  with  lead, 
and  heated  by  means  of  a  coil  of  steam-pipe. 
On  the  small  scale,  a  glass  retort  or  capsule  is 
commonly  employed.  The  most  appropriate 
temperature  appears  to  be  about  125**  Fahr. 
and  the  best  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  the  decomposition  is  the  free  but  not 
violent  evolution  of  gas,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  dense  red  frimes,  or,  at  all  events,  any 
marked  quantity  of  them.  When  these  are 
disengaged  witji  violence  and  rapidity,  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  newly  formed  add 
suffers  decomposition,  and  files  off  in  a  g^aseous 
form.  The  sp.  gr,  of  the  nitric  add  commonly 
used  on  the  large  scale  ranges  frt>m  1*22  to 
1*27,  equivalent  quantities  being  taken.  The 
evaporation  is  preferably  conducted  by  the 
heat  of  steam.  The  evAved  nitrous  vapours 
are  usually  allowed  to  escape^  but  this  loss 
may  be  in  part  avoided  hj  conveying  them 
into  a  chamber  flUdd  ^ultk  cioSA.  ^hbs^  vx«  vsA 
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containing  a  little  water,  when  they  will 
abiorb  oxygen,  and  be  recomlonMHl  into  film- 
ing nitric  acid.  Various  modifications  of  this 
plan  have  been  patented.  That  of  Messrs. 
McDongall  and  Kawson,  which  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best,  consiHts  in  passing  the 
mixed  nitrous  fumes  through  u  scries  of  ves- 
sels containing  water,  and  connect(*d  together 
by  tubes,  so  tliat  the  fumes  wliich  collect  at 
the  top  of  one  vessel  are  conveyed  to  nearly 
the  bottom  of  the  next  one,  and  tlien,  bubbling 
up  through  the  water,  mix  witli  the  air,  a 
supply  of  which  is  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  nitrous  fumes  arc  thus  brought  alternately 
into  contact  with  air  and  water,  and  by  tlie 
time  they  reach  tlio  last  vessel  arc  reconverted 
into  nitric  acid.  Another  plan  is  to  pass  tlie 
mixed  nitrous  vapours  through  a  vessel  stuffed 
¥nth  some  porous  substance,  as  pumice-stone 
or  pounded  glass,  conjointly  with  a  supply  of 
ateam  from  a  boiler  and  a  supply  of  oxygen 
by  a  blowing  machine. 

The  products  obtained  by  skilful  manipu- 
lation are — from  good  dry  sugar,  128J ;  from 
good  treacle,  107?. — "  One  cwt.  of  good  treacle 
will  yield  about  116  lbs.  of  marketable  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  good  bro^'n  sugar 
may  be  calculated  to  produce  about  140  lbs.  of 
acid."  "  As  a  general  rule,  6  cwt.  of  saltpetre, 
or  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  2| 
cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  genera  to  suffi- 
cient nitric  acid  to  decompose  1  cwt.  of  good 
sugar,  and  yield,  as  abov«',  140  l])s.  of  fair 
marketable  oxalic  acid,  free  from  superfluous 
moisture."  (Urt*.)  On  the  Hraull  scale,  5  parts 
of  sugar  yield  nearly  6  parts  of  crystallised 
acid. 

Chemically  pure  oxalic  acid  is  best  ]>repare<l 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  binoxulato  of 
potassium  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lend, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  wnter,  decom- 
posing it,  whilst  still  moist,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
gently  evaporating  the  llltrato  so  that  cryKtals 
may  form  as  it  cools. 

OXIDA'TION.  Si/n.  Oxtdatiox.  The 
combination  of  bodies  with  oxygen,  forming 
oxides;  the  operation  or  process  adopted  to 
induce  or  facilitate  such  conversion. 

OXIDE.  Syn.  Oxyd;  Oxydum,  L.  A 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  another  body. 

OXTCHLO"EI])E.  Spi.  Oxichlobtde  ; 
OXYCHLORIDUM,  L.  A  term  often  loosely 
applied  to  compounds  of  an  oxide  and  chloride, 
whether  in  definite  or  variable  proportions. 
See  Antimony  (Oxychloride),  &c. 

OX'TCRATE.  Ssfn.  Oxyceatum,  L.  The 
old  name  of  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water, 
dulcified  with  honey. 

OXTCSO'CEITM.    Sec  Plabtkbs. 

OXTGEN.     O.    Sjfn,  Oxygen   oab,  De- 

PHLOOIflTICATED   AIBf,   EmFYSEAL  A.,  VlTAL 

A.t;  OxYGEKiuif,  L.  An  elementary  body 
discovered  by  Sclieele  and  Priestley  in  1744. 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  this  6ii\»lftiice\  nWxo^ciu    Q^^*"^ 


forms  allarge  proportiom  of  onr  fttmoiplMrt 
(nearly  one  fourth),  and  oonfen  upon  it  tk 
power  of  aupporting  respiration  and  oombus- 
tion,  and  also  conatitatet  the  prindpal  portm 
of  the  water  of  our  rivera  and  afeaa  (eight 
ninths),  and  enters  largely  into  the  eomfO' 
sition  of  the  mi\jority  of  the  ▼arions  minenl 
bodies  that  form  the  balk  of  our  globs;  its 
existence  should  have  remainod  nnsnqiecifl^ 
or  at  least  undetermined,  until  a  oomparatifciy 
recent  date.  Oxygen  is  an  rssmitisi  eoi* 
stituent  of  all  living  organisms.  It  ii 
absorbed  by  animals  during  respiration,  and 
evolved  in  a  free  state  by  growing  ▼egeteUsi 
when  exposed  to  sunlight.  TIic  oxygen  gas  of 
the  atmosphere  is  mechanically  mize£  not 
chemically  combined,  with  the  nitrogen. 

Prep,  1.  From  red  oxide  of  mereoiT, 
heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  few  pieces  of 
ignited  charcoaL  The  operation  is  nsaally 
lX!rfonned  in  a  small  green-glass  retort^  or  is 
a  short  tube  of  hard  Bohemian  glas%  closed 
with  a  perforated  cork  furnished  with  a  piece 
of  bent  glass  tube  of  small  bore,  to  convey 
the  liberated  gas  to  the  vessel  arranged  to 
receive  it.  Pure.  1  oz.  yields  about  100  cabie 
inches. 

2.  From  chlorate  of  potassinm,  as  the  last 
Pure.  100  grs.  yield  nearly  100  cubic  inehet 
(Brande ;  1 15 — Ure).  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  P.  Co<L  The  decomposition  occurs  with 
both  the  above  substances  at  a  heat  below  that 
of  redness. 

3.  From  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potaseiom 
(in  coarfic  powder),  3  parte ;  powdered  binox- 
id(>  of  manganese,  1  ]>art ;  both  by  volume. 
I*uro.  100  grs.  of  the  mixture  yield  about 
110  cubic  inches  of  ox^'geu.  Tliis  method, 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  Faraday, 
is  exceedingly  convenient.  The  gas  is  evolved 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  entirely  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  operator,  by  simply  increasing  or 
lessening  the  heat.  The  residuum  in  the 
retort  may  be  kept  for  another  operation,  if 
not  exhausted;  or  it  may  be  at  once  washed 
out  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  the  man- 
ganese, which  is  uninjured  by  the  prooesi» 
reserved  for  future  use.  Bed  lead,  black  oxide 
of  copper,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  several  other 
substances,  answer  nearly  as  well  as  binoxide 
of  manganese. 

'  '4.  From  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  po- 
tassium, 3  pnrta ;  oil  of  vitriol,  4  parte ;  gently 
heated,  as  before.  Yields  pure  oxygen  veiy 
freely,  and  with  a  rapidity  entirely  at  the  a-ill 
of  the  operator.     (Balmain.) 

5.  Yrom  binoxide  of  manganese  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  equal  parts;  as  the  la^t.  44  grs.  of 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  yield  8  grs.,  or  24 
cubic  inches,  of  oxygen  ;  1  oz.  yields  88  gr8.j 
or  256  cubic  inches.     (Liebig.) 

6.  (On  the  large  scale.) — a.  From  nitre  ex- 
posed to  a  didl  red  heat  in  an  iron  retort  or 
gun-barrel.  1  lb.  yields  about  1200  cnbie 
inches  of  gas,  contaminated^  more  or  less,  wiUi 
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h.  From  binozide  of  manganese,  as  the 
last.  1  oz.  of  the  pure  bmoxide  yields  44 
grs.,  or  128  cubic  inches,  of  oxygen  (Liebig) ; 
1  lb.  of  good  commercial  binoxide  yields  from 
1500  to  ,1600  cubic  inches,  or  from  5  to  G 
galls. 

c.  M.  Boussingault  has  reinTestigatod  a 
process,  long  known,  although  not  usefully 
applied,  by  which  pure  oxygen  gas  may  be 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere  at  a  trifling 
cost,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  collected  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  preserved  in  gas- 
ometers, like .  coal-gas,  for  application  in  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  sanitation.  This 
process  depends  upon  a  peculiar  property 
possessed  by  the  earth  baryta,  of  absorbing 
atmospheric  oxygen  at  one  temperature  and 
evolving  it  at  another;  or  rather,  the  ready 
conversion  of  hydrate  of  barium  into  peroxide 
of  barium  by  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  at 
a  dull  red  heat,  and  the  decomposition  of  this 
peroxide,  by  steam,  at  a  lower  temperature, 
even  at  212°  Fahr.,  with  reproduction  of 
hydrate  of  barium,  the  process  being  in  reality 
a  continuous  one.  The  baryta  is  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  hydrate  of  calcium  or  of  magne- 
sium, and  the  mixture  being  placed  in  an 
appropriate  earthen  tube  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, is  oxidised  by  passing  a  current  of  dry 
atmospheric  air  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  oxida- 
tion is  complete,  the  tube  is  connected  with 
the  gas-holder,  and  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to 
act  upon  it ;  this  reconverts  the  peroxide  of 
barium  into  hydrate  of  barium,  the  excess  of 
oxygen  being  given  off  and  collected  in  the 
gas-holder.  The  baryta  is  then  again  oxidised 
by  a  fresh  current  of  air  and  deoxidised  by 
steam,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  as 
frequently  as  required.  One  ton  of  baryta, 
thus  treated,  is  capable  of  yielding  2500  cubic 
feet  of  pure  oxygen  every  24  hours ;  and  this, 
as  it  does  not  waste  or  lose  its  properties,  at 
the  mere  cost  of  the  fuel  and  labour  required 
in  the  process. 

d,  F'rom  ferrate  of  potassium,  prepared  on 
the  large  scale.  When  exposed  to  moisture  or 
thrown  into  water,  pure  oxygen  is  evolved. 
This  method  has  been  successfully  adopted  to 
maintain  the  air  of  diving-bells,  and  of  other 
confined  spaces,  in  a  state  fit  for  respiration. 

7.  Oxygen  gab  at  thb  OBDrNAsr  tem- 
PSBATUBE.  Boettger  states  that  when  a 
mixture  is  made  of  equal  weights  of  the  per- 
oxides of  lead  and  barium,  and  dilute  HNO3  of 
a  strength  of  9°  Beaum^  is  poured  thereon,  a 
current  of  pure  O,  free  from  ozone  and 
aatosone,  is  given  off  abundantly.  This  mix- 
ture of  the  two  peroxides  may  be  kept  dry  in 
a  stoppered  bottle  for  any  length  of  time. 

Prop*  Oxygen  gas  is  colourless,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  incombustible;  the  sp.  gr.  is 
1057  (Dnmat;  1*1026— Berzelius  &  Dulong; 
1-111— Thomson);  100  cuHo  inches  at  60'' 
Vahr^  and  86  inches  of  the  barometer,  weigh 
84*29  gra.  (Dumas;  84*109  ^n.— Berz. ;  84*6 
gm-^Amtdet  89^  gau^Ure).    Its  dennty 


to  that  of  atmospheric  air  is,  therefore,  as 
about  11  to  10.  It  is  a  powerful  supporter  of 
combustion,  and  its  presence  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  botli  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
It  forms  214  (20-81J)  by  volume,  and"  23$  by 
weip^lit,  of  the  atmosphere.  (M.  Dumas.) 
Water  dissolves  about  5{-  by  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  by  pressure  a  much  larger 
quantity,  forming  oxygenated  water  (aqua 

OXTQSNU). 

Tests.  1.  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
gases  by  yielding  nothing  but  pure  water 
when  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen 
and  exploded,  or  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is 
burnt  in  it. — 2.  A  recently  extinguished  taper, 
with  the  wick  still  red-hot,  instantly  inflames 
when  plunged  into  this  gas. — S.  A  small  spiral 
piece  of  iron  wire  ignited  at  the  point,  and 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  bums 
with  g^eat  brilliancy  and  rapidity.  Charcoal 
does  the  same. 

EsHm,  The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  an  organic  compound  has  already 
been  described.  For  determining  the  quan- 
tity present  in  atmospheric  air,  and  other 
like  gaseous  mixtures,  Dobereiner  has  pro* 
posed  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid.  The  air  nnder 
examination  (freed  from  moisture)  is  measured 
into  an  accurately  graduated  tube  over  merouiy, 
capable  of  holding  about  30  cubic  centimetres, 
and  which  it  should  |rds  fill.  A  solution 
formed  of  1  part  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassium 
and  2  parts  of  water,  and  in  volume  about  ^th 
that  of  the  air,  is  next  introduced  by  means  of 
a  pipette  with  a  curved  point,  and  is  gently 
agitated  therewith  in  the  gas  for  a  short  time ; 
the  decrease  of  volume  gives  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  anhydride  present.  A  solution  of  py- 
rogallic acid  (1  gramme  in  5  or  6  centim^h^s 
of  water),  equal  in  volume  to  one  half  that  of 
the  solution  of  potassa  already  used,  is  then 
introduced  by  means  of  another  pipette,  and 
the  mixed  liquids  are  cautiously  shaken  to- 
gether over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube. 
When  absorption  ceases  (which  it  does  in  a  few 
midutes),  the  quantity  of  residual  gas  (nitro- 
gen) is  read  off  from  the  graduations ;  the  dif- 
ference in  volume  before  and  after  tiie  intro- 
duction of  the  pyrogallic  acid  indicates  the 
proportion  of  oxygen.  This  is  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  Prof.  Liebig's  method.  1  gramme  of 
pyrogallic  acid  in  combination  with  hydrate  of 
potassium  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  189 
cubic  centimHres  of  oxygen.  (Dobereiner.) 
Other  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of 
air,  depending  on  the  increase  or  loss  of  weight 
when  the  air  is  passed  over  finely  divided 
copper  heated  to  redness,  the  loss  ii  volume 
when  the  air  is  exploded  in  a  eudiometer  with 
half  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  or  when  a  stick  of 
phosphorus  is  left  in  it  for  some  hours,  are  well 
known,  and  described  at  length  in  every  ele- 
mentary work  on  chemical  analysis.  The  last 
method,  although  less  aocuiata  tAaax  tba  c^bnv 
has  the  advantage  oi  «i^x«mft  «BK\^tf3iX^. 
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prepuiog  oiygan  bai  pNclnded  iti  direct  ou 
on  ths  Iwga  uale.  It  hu  been  einplojed  to 
incrouo  tUe  illaminative  and  heating  power  of 
lainpi,  and  to  r«nder  vitiated  air  ruapirable, 
Ac. ;  and  nhoii  largely  d'ilut«d  vith  atmo- 
apberic  air,  or  condcnied  in  vrater,  aa  a  reme- 
iStl  agent  in  agpUfiia  arising  from  tlie 
inbalatioD  of  carbonic  ncid  and  carbonic 
oxide. 

ConclndUg  rrmarlt.  OiyRcn  gas  may  be 
collected  in  the  umal  way,  eiUii'r  over  wator, 
mercury,  or  in  bagi;   or,  oti  tho  large 


cylinder  of  lime,  B,  ii  hollowed  into  ■  chambv 
wide  cnongh  to  admit  the  crucible,  anil  lean 
an  interval  of  not  more  than  a  lixtb  of  an  inch 
clear  sroand  it.  JOT  are  fonr  HX>ertaTea  tot 
le  escape  of  the  prodnct«  of  eombuitioD. 
Tbe  oater  crucible  fl^  is  olao  made  of  Um^ 
it  it  contuni  a  nnallcr  cmcible  /  of  gu- 
coke,  provided  with  a  cover  of  the  Haw 
mateiial;  and  in  this  tho  inbatavea  to  be 
ftised  it  placed,  the  cmcible  reatiiiK  on  the 
lime  rapport  I/.    The  conical  cover  O  ia  made 


thew  . 

the  aubrtances  from  which  the  gsn  is  obtained 
being  themKlvea  pnre.  For  particnlur  eiperi- 
meot^  the  lint  portion  of  guHhould  ho  allowed 
to  escape,  or  be  received  ajiait,  aa  witb  this,  aa 
with  tlw  other  gases,  it  is  eontaiiunatcd  with 
the  atmospheric  air  of  the  appai 
ga*  procured  from  ra9n(>nneBe  or 
bo  purified  by  passing  it  through  luilk  of  lime 
or  a  Bolotion  of  cnustic  potuta ;  it  will  still, 
however,  retain  aomc  traeei  of  nitn^eu.    See 

OBOiHIO  SUBBTASCIB,  OzOSK,  &C. 

OLYQSSX'nteB.  Sgn.  VXYO 
The  act  or  proccM  of  combining  with  oiygen. 
It  is  of  more  general  application  than  tli 
word  '  oiidation,'  'which  is  freiiucutly  con 
founded  with  it,  but  which  it  only  correctly 
applied  when  an  oiido  is  formed. 

OXTOEHI'BED  LAES.  ^v".  OxraBNATED 
AXUNOB ;  AzcyoiA  oxvasKXTA,  L.  IVep. 
(Ph.  Bat.  1805.)  From  prepared  lard,  10 
parts,  melted  over  a  slow  Are,  and  then  miied 
with  nitric  acid,  1  part ;  the  combiiiiition 
bnng  promoted  by  constant  Bttrriug  with  a 
i;lasa  rod,  until  it  ceases  to  all'cct  litmus  paper- 
It  should  be  citreinely  white,  and  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark.    See  Ointuknc  or  IfiTnio 

OITHYDBOGEH  BLOWPIPE.     See  Biow. 
PIPB.       DeviUe    and     Dcbray    ('Ann.     C 
PhjB.'   [3],  hi,   385)   employ  the  oiyhyili 
gen   blowpij)e    In    the   following    manner   f 
effecting  the  fusion  of  platinum  and  the  i 
factory  metals   whirb   aceonipnny   it.     T 
apparatus    coniists  of  the  blowpipe   C  (i 
lelow).  a  foniace  ABD,  and  a  crucible  GMT. 
Tho  blowpipe  is  coinposod  of  a  copper  tube 
about  half  an  iocb  in   diameter,  terminnting 
below  in  a  slightly  conical  phitinum  jet  about 
11  inch  long.     Within  this   tube,   which  is 
supplied  with  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  through 
the  stop-cock  -^,  is  a  second  copper  tube  C 
for  supplying  oxygen,  terminated  also   by  a 
platinum  nozzlo  with  an  apertore  of  about  a 
twelfUi  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  fuTDBce  ABD  consisti  of  three  piece 
of  well-burnt  lime  of  iligbtly  liydrauli 
quality,  which  may  be  tnrocd  at  a  lathe  with 
eaie.  Tbe  cylinder  A  ia  about  2i  inches 
thick,  and  is  perforated  by  a  slightly  conical 
bole  into  which  the  blowpipe  fits  accurately, 
jMsaing  about  half-way  through  the  thicknesi 
ot  the  nuH:      A  wcoad  lomewlikt  deeper 


of  lime,  and  its  apex  shonld  be  placed  eiacdy 
under  tho  blowpipe  jet,  at  a  distance  trma  it  of 
I  to  It  inch. 

Tho  different  pieces  of  tho  furnace  most  be 
bound  round  with  iron  wire  to  sapport  tbea 
when  they  cTock.  The  oxygen  is  admitted 
nnder  a  presaore  of  a  column  of  16  iuchet  of 
water.  The  temperature  is  gradoatly  nused 
to  the  maximum,  and  in  abont  eight  minntes 
from  this  time  the  operation  is  Cf>mplete. 

By  employing  a  jet  of  mixed  coal-gas  and 
Oivgen  (£'Q,  see  belov')  in  a  fuiQitcc  A  lime, 
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Deville  and  Debray  snccecded,  at  an  expense 
of  about  43  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  in  mdting 
and  refining,  in  42  minutes,  25*4  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois of  platinum,  and  casting  it  into  an  ingot 
in  a  mould  of  gas-coke;  and  much  larger 
masses  have  since  been  melted  by  this  method. 
Lime  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat  that  if  a 
cup  of  lime  not  more  than  0*8  inch  thick  be 
filled  with  melted  platinum  the  exterior 
scarcely  rises  beyond  SOO'^  F.  (Miller's 
'  Elements  of  Chemistry/  3rd.  ed.,  pt.  ii,  p. 
825.) 

OXTHEL.  Syn,  Oxtmel,  L.  An  acidu- 
lous syrup  made  of  honey  and  vinegar.  There 
are  only  two  oxymels  in  the  last  Ph.  L.  The 
ingredients  in  an  oxymel  should  be  of  such  a 
character,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  mixture  of  the  proper  consistence  with- 
out evaporation. 

Ozymel  of  Col'chicnm.    S^n,  Oxyhel  col- 

CHICI    OOBHI,  OXYlffEL    COLCHICI,    L.      Prep. 

(Ph.  D.  1826.)  Fresh  corms  (roots)  of  mea- 
dow saffron,  1  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  1  pint 
(wine  measure);  macerate  for  2  days,  press 
out  the  liquor,  filter,  add  of  clarified  honey, 
2  lbs.,  and  boil  down  the  mixture  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  frequently  stirring. — Dose, 
1  to  3  drs.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  &c. 

Ozymel  of  Garlic.  Syn.  Oxyxbl  alii,  L. 
J*rep.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Sliced  garlic,  1|  oz. ; 
caraway  seed  and  sweet  fennel  seed,  of  each,  2 
drs. ;  boiling  vinegar,  8  fl.  oz. ;  infuse,  strain, 
and  add  of  clarifi^  honey,  10  oz.  In  hooping- 
cough,  chronic  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  &c. 

O^yxnel,  Pec'toraL  Stfn,  Oxtmel  psctobalb, 

0.  isxTLS  COMPOSITUM,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Br.) 
Elecampane,  1  oz. ;  orris  root,  i  oz. ;  water,  1| 
pint;  boil  to  |  pint,  strain,  add  of  honey, 
16  oz. ;  ammoniacum,  1  oz. ;  (dissolved  in) 
vinegar,  3  fi.  oz. ;  lastly,  boil  to  an  oxymeL 
^^Doee,  1  spoonfhl,  occasionally ;  in  coughs, 
humid  asthma,  &c. 

Ozymel,   Sim'ple.    Syn,   Vinegab    sybup, 

AOBTATBD  HONET;  OXYHEL   (Ph.    L.   &    D.), 

OxncEL  SIMPLEX,  Mel  acbtatum,  L.    Prep, 

1.  (Ph.  L.)  Acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'048),  7  fi.  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  8  fi.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  them  to 
honey,  5  lbs.,  previously  made  hot.  This  con- 
tains only  one  half  the  acid  ordered  in  the 
Ph.  L.  1836. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Garified  honey,  1  lb. ;  acetic 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*044),  3  oz. ;  as  before.  Stronger 
than  the  last. 

3.  Ph.  L.  1836.)  Honey,  10  lbs.;  acetic 
acid  (1*048),  1|  pint;  as  before.  This  con- 
tains too  much  vinegar.    (See  Na  1.) 

4.  (Wholesale.)  From  honey  (thick  and 
good),  12  lbs. ;  melt  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  of 
distilled  vinegar  (of  fully  ^),  2  quarts,  and 
strain  tiie  mixture  through  flannel.  No  evapo- 
ration is  required. 

U9e9,9^,  Demulcent  and  refrigerant. — Doee, 
3.  to  4  fl.  drt .,  either  gradually  sucked  from  the 
npoon  or  diMolved  through  some  simple  liquid. 
iksKdved  in  wnter,  it  forms  a  useful  and 


pleaaaat  cooling  drink  or  gargle  in  fevers,  sore 
throats,  hoarseness,  &c. ;  but  in  some  indi- 
viduals it  occasions  griping.  It  is  commonly 
used  as  an  adjunct,  in  mixtures,  &c 

Ozymel  of  SquiUs.  /%».  Honey  op  SQUiLifl  ; 
Mel  sciLLJE  (Ph.  L.),  O.  soilliticvm,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Vinegar  of  squilli,  2i  pints;  gently 
evaporate  it  to  12  fi.  oz.,  and  add  of  honey 
(previously  made  hot),  6  lbs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Strained  honey,  8  lbs. ; 
vinegar  of  squills,  1|  pint;  boil  to  a  proper 
consistence.  The  formida  of  the  Ph.  D.  1826 
was  similar. 

UseSt  Sfc.  Expectorant,  and  in  large  doses 
nauseant. — Dote,  i  to  2  fl.  drs.;  in  chronic 
coughs,  hoarseness,  humeral  asthma,  Ac 

Obey  mel  of  Yer'dlgria.    See  LiNnaENT. 

OXTB'BHODTKE.  %».  Oxybrbodinok. 
An  old  compound  formed  of  1  part  of  vinegar 
of  roses  and  2  parts  of  oil  of  roses. 

OXTSAC'CHABUH.  A  syrup  addukted 
with  vinegar.    See  Sybup. 

OXTSXJL'PHIDE.  A  name  given  to  certain 
compounds  or  mixtures  of  metollic  oxides  and 
sulphides.  See  AiiTiifoirY,  Oxybttlphidb, 
&c.      

OTS'TEB.  Syn.  Ostbea,  L.  This  well- 
known  shell-fish  is  the  Ottrea  edulie  (Linn.) 

Oysters  are  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion, 
when  fresh,  but  are  apt  to  prove  laxalave  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  their  use.  They  are  in 
season  each  month  of  the  year  the  name  of 
which  contains  the  letter  B.  The  best  British 
oysters  are  found  at  Purficet;  the  worst  near 
Liverpool.  Colchester,  and  other  places  in 
Essex,  are  the  great  nurseries  or  feeding, 
grounds  for  supplying  the  metropolis,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  Enghind,  with  the  most 
esteemed  variety  (katiybs)  of  this  shell-fish. 
The  shells  (testa  pbbparata,  t.  obtbbabix) 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  absorbent. 
See  Shell-pish,  Sauobs,  &c. 

OZOVE  (Greek,  o^w,  I  smell)  is  a  peculiar 
variety  of  oxygen,  characterised  by  its  greater 
weight,  its  peculiar  chlorous  smell,  its  intensely 
active  oxidising  powers,  and,  finally,  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  passes  into  common  oz^fen. 
The  history  of  ozone  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: — In  1785  Van  Marum  observed  the  pro- 
duction of  a  peculiar  smell  when  electric  sparks 
were  passed  through  oxygen.  This  smell,  which 
every  one  who  has  worked  with  an  electric 
machine  must  have  noticed.  Van  Mamm  re- 
garded as  the  "smell  of  electricity,"  thinking 
that  electricity  was  a  substance.  In  1840, 
Schonbein,  of  Basle,  proved  the  existence  of  a 
definite  substance,  to  which  he  assigned  the 
name  of  ozone,  and  discovered  several  modes  of 
producing  it,  a  delicate  test  for  it,  and  several 
of  its  most  striking  properties.  He  subse- 
quently added  many  new  facts,  but  to  the  time 
of  his  death  never  held  a  correct  tiieory  in  re- 
gard to  its  nature.  Later  researches  by  Ha- 
rignac  and  Dedalline,  Becqnerel  and  F^my, 
Andrews  and  Tait»  Soret,  Brodie,  and  others, 
have  established  thfttsufti»toosA^^dB&AT«iasMi^-^ 
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able  body.  It  U  now  generally  admitted  that 
it  only  differs  from  common  oxygen  in  contain- 
ing three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  each  molecale  in- 
stead of  two.  In  fact,  as  the  fonnnla  for  oxy- 
gen is  O2,  that  of  oz6ne  is  O;,.  It  follows  that 
ozone  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  oxygen,  and  it 
has  accordingly  been  demonstrated  that  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  24  (H  » 1),  that  of  oxygen  being 
16.  AH  the  known  reactions  of  ozone  are  easily 
explaincKl  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

Ozone  may  be  generated  in  several  ways. 
(1)  By  the  action  of  electricity  on  oxygen  or 
air,  sparks  are  far  less  efficacious  than  the  silent 
or  '*  slow"  discharge  ;  bnt  the  best  apparatus 
is  the  induction-tube  of  Siemens.  Tliis  con- 
sists of  two  tubes,  one  inside  the  other.  Tlie 
inner  side  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  outer  tube  are  coated  with  tinfoil,  and 
these  coatings  are  connected  with  the  termi- 
nals of  a  powerful  induction-coil.  Dry  air  or 
oxygen  streams  between  the  tubes  and  passes 
out,  strongly  charged  with  ozone.  (2)  During 
certain  processes  of  oxidation  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus, half  covered  with  water  in  a  bottle  of 
air,  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  while 
another  portion  becomes  partially  ozonised.  It 
has  been  recently  shown  that  ozone  is  formed 
in  small  (quantity  during  the  burning  of  hydro- 
gen at  a  jet,  and  in  several  analogous  reactions. 
(3)  During  the  liberation  of  oxygen  at  low 
temperatures,  when  barium  dioxide  is  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  odour  of  ozone  is  at 
once  apparent,  and  the  evolution  proceeds  for 
a  considerable  time.  (4)  In  the  electrolysis  of 
water  the  oxygen  evolved  consists  partly  of 
ozone,  especially  if  the  poles  are  small. 

Ozone  has  never  been  isolated.  By  the  use 
of  Siemens'  apparatus,  oxygen  containing,  as  a 
maximum,  twenty  volumes  per  cent,  of  ozone 
may  be  obtained.  This  represents  a  contrac- 
tion of  about  1-llth  during  formation.  But  it 
is  at  present  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.  Ozone  is  entirely  converted  into 
oxygen  by  a  temperature  of  270*^  C.  The  con- 
version is  effected  more  slowly  at  lower  tem- 
peratures. Silver,  mercury,  iodine,  and  many 
other  substances,  are  oxidised  immediately,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  by  ozone.  One  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  for  it  is  potassium  iodide, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  starch.  A  brown 
colour  in  the  former  case,  a  blue  in  the  latter, 
indicates  the  liberation  of  iodine.  In  the  best 
form  of  ozonometer  strips  of  paper  saturated 
with  starch  and  potassium  iodide  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  definite  volume  of  air  in  a 
dark  chamber.  The  comparative  quantities  of 
ozone  in  different  samples  of  air  are  judged  of 
by  the  intensity  of  the  colour  compared  with  a 
fixed  scale  on  which  1  is  the  lightest  and  10 
generally  the  darkest  shade. 

Ozone  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  in  certain 
curious  cases.  Thus,  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
ozone  reduce  one  another,  water  and  oxygen 
being  the  sole  products ;  and  some  substances, 
such  as  platinum  black  and  manganese  per- 
oxide^ coorert  it  into  oxygen  without  soffering 


change  themselves,  being  probably  oxidiied  and 
reduced  alternately.  Oione  is  %  poweifal 
bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent,  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  gives  up  its  third  atom  of 
oxygen. 

Ozone  is  frequently  present  in  the  atm»> 
sphere,  formed  by  atmospheric  electricity,  and 
perhaps  by  other  means.  Its  foncticm  in 
nature  is  not  yet  well  known;  bnt  as  it  readily 
converts  ammonia  into  ammonium  nitrite,  it 
is  probable  that  nitrites,  and  so  nltimstdy 
nitrates,  are  among  its  ultimate  prodncts. 

OZONOM'ETEB.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  paper  prepared  ^Hth  a  mixed  solution  of 
starch  and  iodide  of  potasuum.  It  is  whiter 
but  is  turned  blue  by  ozonised  air,  when 
exposed  to  it  in  a  slightly  moistened  state. 


PACK'FONG.  8yn,  Paktoko,  CHXsrm 
WHITE  COPPEB.  An  alloy  formed  by  fusing 
togetlier,  in  a  covered  crucible,  arsenic,  2  psrti» 
and  copper  clippings,  4^  to  5  ports,  arranged  in 
alternate  layers,  and  covered  with  a  capping 
of  common  salt.  The  product  contains  about 
lOf  of  arsenic. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  White,  slightly  ductile,  and  pe^ 
manent  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  that  of  redness  it  suffers  decompo- 
sition, with  the  extrication  of  fumes  of  srse- 
nious  acid.  Formerly  much  used  for  the  scalei 
of  thennometers  and  other  instruments,  disi 
plates,  candlesticks,  &c.  It  is  now  almost 
superseded  by  the  alloy  of  nickel  and  copper 
called  German  silver,  to  whicb  the  name  \i 
also  applied  by  some  recent  writers. 

PACKllf  6.  As  there  is  considerable  art  in 
packing  brittle,  hollow- ware,  as  glass,  china, 
&c.,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stand  exposure 
to  the  jolting,  blows,  and  agitation  of  land 
carriage,  it  is  better,  when  it  is  of  much  valoe, 
or  in  quantity,  to  employ  a  person  qualified  for 
the  job.  A  man,  accustomed  to  packing  sodi 
articles,  may  be  readily  procured  at  any  glsM- 
works,  or  china  warehouse,  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. When  tliis  cannot  be  done,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  great  secret  of  safe 
packing  consists  in  the  articles  being  carefully 
preserved  from  undue  pressure  or  contact  with 
each  other,  yet  so  firmly  arranged,  and  so  sur- 
rounded with  some  material,  as  hay,  straw, 
sawdust,  &c.,  that  they  cannot  be  shaiken  into 
such  a  condition  by  the  ordinary  contingenda 
of  transport.  Loose  packing  must  always  be 
avoided. 

PADDING.  Amongst  calico  printers  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  operation  of  impreg- 
nating the  pores  of  their  eloth  with  a  mordant. 
It  is  now  almost  exclusively  performed  bj 
means  of  a  simple  piece  of  machinery  (padcUng 
machine),  which  essentially  consists  of—a 
'  large  reel,'  around  which  the  unpvepared 
cloth  is  woimd — a  '  guide  roller,'  over  which  it 
passes  to  smooth  and  adjust  it  before  enteriog 
the  liquor — a  copper  cylinder,  or  'dip-ieDsr, 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  'moTdant^trongh 
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nnder  which  it  is  carried  from  the  gnide- 
roller — a  half-round  polished  *  stretchea-har,* 
to  give  it  eqnal  tension — a  pair  of  'padded 
cylinders,'  to  remove  superfluous  moisture — 
and,  lastly,  a  '  reel '  to  receive  the  mordanted 
('padded')  cloth.  The  degree  of  tension  is 
regulated  by  a  weight  suspended  on  a  lever, 
and  motion  is  given  to  the  whole  by  an  end- 
less band  from  the  driving  shaft.  This  ma- 
chine is  also  applicable  to  many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  dyeing,  bleachiog,  and  starching  tex- 
tile fabrics. 

PADfT'EK'S  CREAM.  Prep,  Take  of  pale 
nut  oil,  6  oz. ;  mastic,  1  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  of 
sugar  of  lead,  \  oz.,  previously  ground  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  oil;  then  further 
add  of  water,  q.  s.,  gradually,  until  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  cream,  working  it  well  all 
the  time.  IJted  by  painters  to  cover  their 
work  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it  for 
some  time.  It  may  be  washed  off  with  a 
sponge  and  water. 

PAOTTIHG.  The  art  or  employment  of 
laying  on  colour.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  picture  or  a  resemblance  in  colours 
on  a  flat  surface.  The  artistic  and  me- 
chanical consideration  of  this  subject  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  our  volume ;  but 
notices  of  the  leading  materials  employed  by 
both  artists  and  house  painters  are  given  under 
the  respective  names.  See  the  various  pig- 
ments, CoLOUBS,  Oils,  Vabkishes,  &c.,  and 
below. 

Painting,  Diatem'per.  A  method  of  painting 
generally  adopted  by  the  ancients.  Water 
was  the  principal  medium,  but  various  gela- 
tinous and  albuminous  '  binders '  were  added 
to  fix  the  pigments.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  glue,  size,  and  white  of  e^^.  In 
modem  distemper,  as  executed  by  the  painters 
of  theatrical  scenery,  panoramas,  &c.,  spirit 
of  turpentine  is  largely  employed  as  a  medium. 

Painting,  Elydor'ic.  A  method  of  painting 
invented  by  M.  Vincent,  of  Montpelier,  having 
for  its  object  to  combine  the  fresh  appearance 
and  finish  of  water  colours  with  the  mellow- 
ness of  oil  painting.  The  liquid  employed  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  pigments  is  an  emulsion 
formed  of  oil  and  water  by  the  intervention  of 
certain  portion  of  gum  or  mucilage. 

Painting,  Enam'el.  In  tbis  variety  of  paint- 
ing, vitrifiablc  colours  arc  laid  on  thin  plates  of 
metal,  and  fused  into  it.  The  outline  is  first 
burnt  in,  after  which  the  parts  are  filled  up 
gradually,  vdth  repeated  fusions  at  an  enamel- 
iter's  lamp,  to  the  most  minute  finishing  touches. 
"  The  enamel  painter  has  to  work,  not  with 
actual  colours,  but  with  mixtures  which  he 
only  knows  from  experience  will  produce  cer- 
tain colours  after  the  operation  of  the  fire." 
(Aikin.) 

Painting,  tnoMi'tic.  This  method  is  very 
ancient,  bat  is  now  seldom  practised.  Ac- 
cording to  PlinT»  the  colours  were  made  up 
into  crayons  with  wax,  and  the  subject  being 
tyaoed  on  tbe  ground  with  a  metal  points  they 


were  melted  on  the  picture  as  they  were  used. 
A  coating  of  melted  wax  was  then  evenly 
spread  over  all,  and  when  it  had  become  quite 
cold  was  finally  polished. 

The  art  of  encaustic  painting,  after  lying 
dormant  for  about  15  centuries,  was  reviv^ 
by  Count  Caylus,  in  1753.  In  its  new  form, 
the  wood  or  canvas  to  be  painted  on  is  first 
well  rubbed  over  witii  wax,  and  then  held 
before  the  fire,  so  that  the  wax  may  penetrate 
and  fill  up  all  tbe  interstices,  and  form  a  per- 
fectly even  surface.  The  coloured  pigments 
are  next  mixed  with  the  powder  noticed  below, 
which  is  then  rubbed  smooth  with  some  thick 
g^m  water,  and  applied  with  brushes  in  the 
same  manner  as  oi^nary  water  colours.  When 
the  painting  is  finished,  and  quite  dry,  it  is 
brushed  over  with  pure  white  wax  in  a  melted 
state,  the  surface  being  equalised  by  the  skilful 
application  of  heat ;  it  is,  lastly,  polished  off, 
as  before. 

The  powder, — To  white  wax,  melted  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  add,  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  an  eqnal  weight  of  powdered  mastic* 
stirring  continuously  until  the  whole  is  incor- 
porated; then  pour  it  into  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  wedg- 
wood-ware  mortar.  A  small  quantity  only  of 
this  powder  is  used  with  light  colours;  but 
more  is  required  with  the  darker  ones,  until, 
on  approaching  black,  the  two  may  be  mixed 
in  almost  equal  proportions. 

Painting,  Free  co.  This  method  of  painting 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  was 
commonly  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  is  confined  to  the  decoration  of  the  waUs  of 
buildings,  and  is  executed  by  incorporating 
the  colours  with  the  still  moist  plaster,  or 
gesso.  The  pigments  employed  are  enflrely 
mineral  or  vitreous.  As  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  alter  the  work  after  the  colours  are 
once  absorbed,  or  after  the  ground  has 
hardened,  the  whole  must  be  carefully  de- 
signed before  commencing  the  picture,  aSod  no 
more  commenced  at  once  than  can  be  executed 
during  the  day. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  painting,  fresco  is 
"  undoubtedly  the  most  virile,  most  sure,  most 
resolute,  and.most  durable"  (Vasari),  and  the 
one  most  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  historical 
painting  in  its  grandest  and  most  exalted 
forms.  In  comparison  with  it,  it  has  been 
said  that  even  oil  painting  is  "employment 
fit  only  for  women  and  children."  (Michael 
Angelo.) 

Painting,  Glass.    See  Stadtbd  Glass. 

Painting,  Oil.  This  well-known  and  much 
practised  method  of  painting  takes  its  name 
from  the  vehicle  employed  for  the  colours. 
The  last  may  be  any  of  those  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  whose  natural  tint  is  not  altered 
by  admixture  with  oil.  Linseed,  nut,  and 
poppy  oil,  are  those  which  are  principally  em- 
ploy^. The  first  requires  the  addition  of 
'  driers,'  and  hence  is  generalljr  nied  under  the 
form  of  *  Unled  oiL'    Spirit  of  tnn^entina  v^ 
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commonly  UBed  to  thin  down  the  prcpnred 
colonn,  and  the  finished  pictnro  is  frequently 
covered  ^Hth  a  coat  of  varnish. 

Painting,  Por'celain.  See  Pornntr,  Stainbd 
Qlajbs,  &c. 

Painting,  Yel'vet.  Any  of  the  ordinary  non- 
corrosive  pigments  or  liqnid  colours,  thickened 
with  a  little  gum,  may  be  employed  in  this 
art ;  preference  being,  however,  given  to  those 
that  xxMsess  the  greate»t  brilliancy,  and  which 
dry  without  spreading.    See  Staind,  &c. 

Painting,  Water-coUmr.  In  its  strictest  and 
modem  sense, '  water-colour  painting '  means 
the  painting  on  paper  with  colours  diluted 
with  water.  The  English  school  of  water- 
colour  painting  has  produced  works  whicli 
bear  comparison  with  the  great  masterpieces 
in  oil,  and  even  surpass  them  in  the  delicacy 
of  atmospheric  effects.  The-  old  practice  of 
making  the  entire  drawing  in  light  and  shade 
by  washes  of  Indian  ink  or  neutral  tints,  and 
then  adding  the  various  local  colours  in  trans- 
parent washes,  has  given  place  to  the  more 
healthy  system  of  piintiiig  every  object  in  its 
appropriate  local  colour  at  the  outset. 

PAINTIK6S.  Many  valuable  paintings  suf- 
fer premature  decay  from  tlic  attacks  of  a 
microscopic  insect,  a  species  of  acams  or 
mite.  Tlie  best  method  of  preventing  this 
variety  of  decay,  is  to  add  u  little  creasotc 
(dinsolvcd  in  brandy  or  vinegar),  or  a  few 
grains  each  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sul  am- 
moniac (dissolved  in  a  little  water),  to  the  paste 
and  glue  used  to  line  the  picture,  as  well  as 
to  add  a  few  dro^M  of  pure  creosote  or  of  un 
alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  the  varnish,  when  any  is  to  bo  ap- 
plied. If  the  destruction  idludcd  to  has 
already  commenced,  the  painting  should  be  at 
once  carefully  cleaned  and  re-lined,  observing 
to  employ  one  or  other  of  the  remedies  just 
mentioned. 

Tlie  most  appropriate  and  only  safe  situation 
in  which  to  keep  paintings,  is  where  there  is  a 
pure  and  moderately  dry  atmosphere.  Impure 
air  abounds  in  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  lust  in 
the  air  that  blackens  the  '  lights,'  and  causes 
most  of  the  '  middle  tints'  and  '  shades'  to 
fade;  and  it  is  exposure  to  damp  that  pro- 
duces mouldiness  and  decay  of  the  canvas. 
For  this  reason  valuable  paintings  should  not 
be  kept  in  churches,  nor  suspended  against 
heavy  walls  of  masonry,  especially  in  badly 
ventilated  buildings.  Excess  of  light,  parti- 
cidarly  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  also  acts 
iuiuriously  on  paintings,  since  it  bleaches  some 
colours  and  darkens  others. 

The  blackened  lights  of  old  pictures  may  bo 
instantly  restored  to  their  original  hue  by 
toQching  them  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  di- 
luted with  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water.  The  part  must  l)e  afterwards  washed 
with  a  clean  spongy  and  water.  The  most 
Mtoniahing  results  have  been  produced  in  this 


way,    See  Peroxids  of  drDBoaiK  fpatftf 
610). 

PAIHTS.  In  trader  this  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  pigments  ground  with  oil  to  a  thia 
paste,  ready  to  be  '  thinned  down'  with  oil  or 
turpentine  to  a  consistence  adapted  for  appli- 
cation with  a  brush. 

Paints  are  prepared  on  the  small  scale  bj 
grinding  the'  dry  pigments  with  the  ml  bj 
means  of  a  stone- and-mnller ;  on  the  huge 
scale  they  are  ground  in  a  colour  mill.  There 
are  several  pigments,  as  Kings's  jeDow, 
Scheclc's  green,  verdigris,  white  lead,  Ac., 
which  from  their  poisonous  character  cannot 
be  safely  ground  by  hand,  except  in  Tery  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  then  only  by  the 
exercise  of  extreme  caution. 

In  mixing  or  tiiinning  down  paints  for  nse, 
it  may  ba  useful  to  mention  that — ^for  out- 
door work,  boiled  oil  is  principally  or  wholly 
employed,  unless  it  be  for  the  decorative  parti 
of  houses,  when  a  portion  of  turpentine  and 
pale  liusee<l  oil  is  often  added. — For  in-door 
work,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and  a  little 
'  driers,'  are  generally  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  smaller  the  proportion  of  oil  employed  for 
the  purpose,  the  less  will  be  the  gloss,  and  the 
greater  the  ultimate  hardness  of  the  coatiog. 
For  'flatted  white,'  &c.,  the  colour  being 
ground  in  oil,  requires  scarcely  any  further 
addition  of  that  article,  as  the  object  is  to 
have  it  *  dead'  or  dull.  The  best  driers  are 
ground  litharge,  and  ground  sugar  of  lead; 
the  first  for  dark  and  middle  tints,  and  the 
last  for  light  ones. 

To  preserve  mixed  paints  in  pots  from  •  skin- 
ning over'  or  drying  up,  they  should  be  kept 
constantly  covered  with  water;  or,  what  is 
better,  with  a  thin  film  of  linseed  oil. 

Brushes,  when  out  of  use,  may  be  preserved 
in  a  similar  manner  to  mixed  paints.  When 
dirty,  or  required  for  a  paint  of  another  colonr, 
they  may  be  cleaned  with  a  little  oil  of  tur- 
]>cntine,  which  may  be  cither  preserved  for 
the  same  purpose  another  time,  or  may  be 
allowed  to  deposit  its  colour,  and  then  used 
to  thin  down  paints  as  usuaL  In  no  case^ 
however,  should  it  be  thrown  back  into  the 
cistern  or  pan  with  the  pure  *  turps.' 

Paints,  Flexible.  Prep,  Take  of  good  yellow 
soap  (cut  into  slices),  2^  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  1^ 
gall. ;  dissolve,  and  grind  the  solution  whilst 
hot  with  good  oil  pamt,  \\  cwt.  Und  to 
paint  canvas. 

Paints,  Vitrifi'able.  Sec  Enaicel,  Olazb, 
Stained  Glass.  &o. 

PALLA'DIUM.  Pd.Araremctaldiscoveredl7 
Dr.  Wollaston  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  in  1808. 

Prep,  1.  A  solution  of  the  ore  of  platinnm 
in  aqua  regia,  from  which  most  of  the  metal 
has  been  precipitated  by  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, is  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  sodimn, 
and  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
mercury;  the  white  insoluble  pecipitatc 
(cyanide  of  palladium)  is  next  washed,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness ;  the  residnom  of  the 
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igniiioii  (spongy  palladiiim)  u  tihen  tnbmittfed 
to  a  gndnally  incresBed  pressare,  and  welding 
at  a  white  bent,  so  as  to  form  a  button,  in  a 
nmilar  manner  to  that  adopted  with  plathium. 
Prod,  Columbian  ore  of  platinum,  IJ ;  Uralian 
do^  *25  to  -76{. 

2.  The  native  alloy  of  gold  and  palladium 
(from  the  Brazils)  is  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  quartation  and  parting,  the  nitric  acid 
employed  being  of  the  density  of  1*8;  the 
silver  is  next  precipitased  from  the  solution 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  decanted  super- 
natant liquid,  after  evaporation  to  one  half, 
is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  concentrated 
so  that  crystals  may  form ;  these  (chloride  of 
palladium  and  ammonium)  are  cautiously 
washed  in  a  little  very  cold  water,  dried, 
mixed  with  borax,  and  exposed  in  a  crucible 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  powerful  blast  fur- 
nace, when  a  solid  button  of  pure  palladium 
is  formed. 

Frop.,  4v.  Palladium  closely  resembles  pla- 
tinum in  appearance,  fasibility,  malleability, 
and  ductility ;  but  it  is  less  dense,  and  has  a 
rather  more  sUvery  colour  than  that  metal ;  it 
is  freely  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  and  is  slowly 
attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  the  other  adds 
exert  little  or  no  action  on  it ;  heated  to  red- 
ness in  the  air,  a  very  superficial  blue  or  purple 
film  of  oxide  forms  on  the  surface,  which  is 
again  reduced  at  a  white  heat.  It  melts  at 
156°  Wedgwood.  Sp.  gr.  11-3  to  121  (11-8 
— Wollaston;  12*14--Vauquelin).  It  readily 
unites  with  copper,  sUver,  and  some  other 
motels,  by  fusion. 

Tests,  1.  The  neutral  solutions  of  palla- 
dium are  precipitated  in  the  metellic  state  by 
ferrous  sulphate,  dark  brown  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  olive  by  f errocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  yellowish-white  by  cyanide  of  mercury. — 
2.  A  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  placed  on  the 
surface  of  metellic  palladium,  and  then  evapo- 
rated by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  leaves  a 
black  spot.  By  the  last  two  tests  palladium  is 
readily  distinguished  from  platinum. 

Uses,  It  has  been  employed  to  form  the 
scales  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  in- 
struments, and  is  used  in  dentistry.  Its  alloy 
with  sUver  is  a  very  valuable  white  metal. 
It  is  also  used  for  making  the  smaller  divisions 
of  grain  and  gramme  weights.  Palladium  is 
not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  An 
alloy  of  1  part  of  palladium  and  100  parts  of 
steel  is  well  adapted  for  cutting  instrumente 
which  require  to  be  perfectly  smooth  on  the 
edge. 

PALMITIC  ACID.  HCieHsiOs.  Prepared 
from  palmitin  (tee  next  article),  by  saponi- 
fication, as  stearic  acid  is  prepared  from 
•tearin.  It  forms  pearly  scales,  and  melta  at 
140°  Pahr.,  like  marg^c  acid,  which  it  closely 
gescmbtoi. 

PAL'JUTUI.  %».  Tbipalmitik.  C,H, 
(CyHaCUr  ^®  "^^  portion  of  palm  oil, 
jnrtfifld  oy  cryitallisation  from    hot  ether. 


White ;  soluble  in  ether  and  slightly  so  in  hot 
alcohol;  melts  at  118°  Fahr. ;  by  saponifica- 
tion, it  is  converted  into  palmitic  acid.  (See 
ahove.) 

"PALFJTAfnOlS,  8yn,  Palpus,  Palfitatio 
OOBDiB,  L.  A  violent  and  irregular  beating 
or  action  of  the  heart,  either  temporary  or 
occasionaL  When  it  does  not  arise  from  sud- 
den or  violent  agitetion  or  distress  of  mind,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  disturb* 
ance  of  the  nervous  functions  by  disease,  in 
which  case  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  primary  afiection. 

PAL'ST.    See  PAiLkLTSiB. 

PA][f ACE'A.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
those  remedies  which  were  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  curing  all  diseases,  and  still  applied 
to  some  quack  medicines. 

PA][f  A'DA.    See  Bbbad  Jblly. 

PAlir'ABT  FESMXNTA^nOH.  The  vinous 
fermentation  as  developed  in  the  dough  of 
bread. 

PAH'CAKES.  These  are  essentially  fried 
batter,  variously  enriched  and  flavoured,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  cook.  When  they 
contain  fruit,  fish,  meat,  or  poultry,  or  are 
highly  seasoned  or  ornamented,  they  are  com- 
monly called  TBITTBB8. 

Prep,  (M.  Soyer.)  Break  2  to  4  eggs  into  a 
basin,  add  4  small  table-spoonfiils  of  flour,  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a  little  salt ;  beat 
the  whole  well  together,  adding,  by  degrees, 
i  pint  of  milk,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  depends 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  eggs  and  the  quality  of 
the  flour,  so  as  to  form  a  rather  thick  batter ; 
next  add  a  little  ginger,  cinnamon,  or  any  other 
flavour  at  will ;  lastiy>  put  them  into  the  pan, 
and  when  set,  and  one  side  brownish,  lay  hold 
of  the  frying-pan  at  the  extremity  of  the  han- 
dle, g^ve  it  a  sudden  but  slight  jerk  upwards, 
and  the  cake  will  turn  over  on  the  other  side ; 
when  this  is  brown,  dish  up  with  sifted  sngar, 
and  serve  with  lemon.    See  Fbittbbs. 

PAKIPICATIOir.  The  changes  which  occur 
in  flour-dough  under  the  influence  of  the  f  er- 
mentetive  process  and  heat,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  bread. 

PAPAinSKUfE.  Syn.  Papaybbiva.  An 
alkaloid  discovered  by  Merck  in  opium.  It 
crystellises  in  needles;  is  insoluble  in  water; 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  ether; 
and  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  the  adds 
which  possess  little  solubility.  The  hydro- 
chlorate,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  compounds,  crystallises  in  beautiful 
colourless  prisms,  which  possess  a  high  re- 
fractive power,  and  are  only  very  sUghtiy 
soluble  in  dUnte  hydrochloric  add. 

PAPSB.  Syfi,  Chabta,  Paptbus,  L.; 
Papibb,  Fr.  The  limits  of  this  work  preclude 
the  introduction  of  a  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  well-known  and  most  useful 
article,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  made 
bv  machinery  of  an  elaborate  and  most  ingfe- 
mons  description.  We  must»  therefore,  con- 
tent oorselTet  with  a  short  notice  of  a  few  of 
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tlio  prqiarattons  of  the  manuf uctarcd  article. 
(See  below.) 

Good  white  paper  Hhould  he  perfectly  devoid 
of  odour,  and  when  hunit  it  should  leave  a 
mere  nominal  amount  of  nsh ;  di^efited  in  hot 
water,  the  li([uid  should  he  neutral  to  test 
paper,  and  not  atfected  hy  snlphnrettcd  hydro- 
gen or  the  alkaline  Bulphiurets,  or  by  tincture 
of  iodine.  Coloured  pajxirs  should  not  contain 
any  deleterious  matter. 

Paper,  Blistering.    See  Vesicants. 

Paper,  Cloth.  This  is  prepared  by  covering 
gauze,  calico,  canvas,  &o.,  with  a  surface  of 
pa^Mir  pulp  in  a '  Foudrinier  machine,'  and  then 
ftnishing  the  compcmiid  sheet  in  a  nearly  similar 
manner  to  tliat  adopted  for  ordinary  paper. 

Paper,  Coronred.  For  those  pa^M^rs  which 
arc  merely  coloured  on  one  side,  the  pigments, 
ground  up  with  gum  water  or  size,  or  the 
stains  thickened  with  a  little  of  the  same,  are 
applied  with  a  brush,  after  which  the  sheets 
are  suspended  on  a  lino  to  dry. 

For  ^Hiper  coloured  throughout  its  substance, 
the  tinctorial  matter  is  usually  mixed  with  the 
pulp  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  or  the 
nmnufactured  paper  is  dipped  into  a  bath  of 
the  colouring  substance,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry. 

Paper,  Cop'ying.  Prrp.  Make  a  stift  oint- 
ment with  butter  or  lard  and  black  lead  or 
lamp  black,  and  suicar  it  thinly  and  evenly 
over  soft  writing  pui^r,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
flannel ;  the  next  day  wi])e  off  the  BU})erfiuou8 
portion  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag. 

Use,  tf-c.  Placed  on  white  paper  and  writ- 
ten on  with  a  style  or  solid  pen,  a  copy  of  the 
writing  i.s  left  on  the  fonucr.  By  repeating 
the  arrangement,  2,  3,  or  more  copies  of  a 
letter  may  be  obtained  at  once.  This  paper, 
set  up  in  a  case,  forms  the  ordinary  *  manifold 
writer '  of  the  stationers.  The  copying  or 
transfer  paper  used  for  obtaining  fuc-similcs  of 
letters  written  with  *  copying  ink,*  is  merely  a 
superior  quality  of  bank -post  paper. 

Paper,  Em'ery.    See  EiiERY, 

Paper,  Glass.  Prep,  From  powdered  glass, 
as  emery  paper.  Used  to  polish  wood,  &c. 
See  Glass  (Powdered). 

Paper,  Gout.  Si/h.  Ohabta  anti-abthbi- 
TICA,  L. ;  Papieu  fatard,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Eu- 
phorbium,  I  part ;  cantharides,  2  parts ;  (both 
in  powder;)  rectified  spirit,  8  parU;  ether,  3 
parts ;  digest  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  for  a  week ;  to  the  strained 
tincture  add  of  Venice  turpentine,  1  part; 
lastly,  dip  thin  white  paper  into  it,  and  dry  the 
sheets  in  the  air. 

2.  (Mohr.)  Euphorbium,  1  dr. ;  cantharides, 
4  drs.;  rectified  spirit  (strongest),  5  oz.;  make 
a  tincture,  to  which  add  of  Venice  turpentine, 
li  oz.,  previously  liquefied  with  resin,  2  oz. ; 
and  spread  the  mixture,  whilst  warm,  very 
thinly  on  paper.  Used  as  a  counter-irritant  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Paper,  Eydrograph'ic.  An  absurd  name 
given  to  paper  which  may  be  written  on  with 


simple  water  or  with  sotne  edlooxlesi  liqiud 
having  the  appearance  of  water. 

Prep,  1.  A  mixture  of  nut-galls,  4  parts,  sad 
calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  (both  perfecUj 
dry  and  reduced  to  very  fine  powder),  is  nibbed 
over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  is  then  foieed 
into  its  pores  by  ix>wcrful  pressure*  after  wUdi 
the  loose  portion  is  bmshed  off.  Writes  blad[ 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  water. 

2.  From  ferric  sulpluite  and  ferrocyinide 
of  potassium,  as  the  last.  Writes  blue  with 
water. 

8.  As  the  last,  but  nung  sulphate  of  copper 
instead  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Writes  reddiih« 
brown  with  water. 

4.  The  paper  is  wetted  with  a  ookmrloi 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
after  being  dried  is  written  on  with  a  ookmr- 
less  solution  of  ferric  sulphate.     Writes  blae; 

Obs.  The  above  applications,  we  need  scaredy 
say,  are  more  amusing  than  usef nL  See  Stx- 
FATnsTic  Ink. 

Paper,  Incombns'tihle.  See  IvcoiCBrBTiBii 
Fabbics. 

Paper,  Irides'cent  Prep,  (Bcasley.)  Ssl 
ammoniac  and  snlpliate  of  in^go,  of  each,  1 
part ;  sulphate  of  iron,  6  parts ;  nut-gall*,  8 
parts;  gum  arable,  -^th  part;  boil  them  in 
water,  and  expose  the  paper  washed  with  the 
liquid  to  (the  fumes  of)  ammonia. 

Paper,  Issue.  Syn,  Chabta  ad  fovti- 
cniiOS,  L.  Prep,  (8oubeiran.)  Elemi,  sperma- 
ceti, and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each,  1  part; 
white  wax,  2  parts ;  melt  them  together  by  t 
gentle  heat,  and  spread  the  mixture  on  paper. 
Used  to  keep  issues  open. 

Paper,  Lithograph'ic.  Prep,  1.  Starch,  6  ot. ; 
gum  arable,  2  oz. ;  alum,  1  oz. ;  make  a  strong 
solution  of  each  separately,  in  hot  water,  mix, 
strain  through  gauze,  and  apply  it  whilst  stiQ 
warm  to  one  side  of  leaves  of  {mper,  with  a 
clean  painting-brush  or  sponge ;  a  second  and 
a  third  coat  must  be  given  as  the  prece^nj; 
one  becomes  dry ;  the  paper  must  be,  lutijt 
pressed,  to  make  it  smooth. 

2.  Give  the  paper  3  coats  of  thin  size,  1  coat 
of  good  white  starch,  and  1  coat  of  a  solution  of 
gamboge  in  water;  the  whole  to  be  applied  cold, 
with  a  sponge,  and  each  coat  to  bo  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  other  is  applied.  The  solutioof 
should  be  freshly  made. 

Use,  Sfc,  Lithographic  paper  is  written  on 
with  lithographic  ink.  The  writing  is  trsnt* 
ferred  by  simply  moistening  the  back  of  the 
paper,  placing  it  evenly  on  the  stone,  and  thsn 
applying  pressure.  A  reversed  copy  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  printed  from,  yields  cor- 
rected copies,  resembling  the  original  writing 
or  drawing.  In  this  way  the  necessity  of 
executing  the  writing  or  drawing  in  a  re- 
versed direction  is  obviated.  See  LiTBO- 
ouAFnr,  bt'E,  &c. 

Paper,  Oiled.  Prep,  Brush  sheets  of  psper 
over  with  '  boiled  oil,'  and  suspend  them  on  a 
line  till  dry.  Waterproof.  Eztensirdj  en- 
ployed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  bladder  asd 
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gut  skin,  to  tie  over  pots  and  jars,  and  to  wrap 
up  paste  blacking,  ground  white  lead,  &c. 

Paper,  Parch'ment.  S^n,  Papybin,  Vsob- 
TABLE  FABCHMEyr.  J*rep,  1.  (Poumardde 
and  Figuier.)  Dip  white  unsized  paper  for 
half  a  minute  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  sp,  gr. 
1*842,  and  afterwards  in  water  containing^ 
little  ammonia. 

2.  (W.  E.  Gaine,  Patent  1857.)  Plunge 
unsized  paper  for  a  few  seconds  into  sulpliuric 
acid  diluted  with  half  to  a  quarter  its  bulk  of 
water  (this  solution  being  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  air),  and  afterwards  wash  with 
weak  ammonia.  This  process,  now  extensively 
worked  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  pro- 
duces a  much  better  material  than  does  that  of 
Poumarede  and  Figuier. 

Frop,  A  tough  substance,  resembling  animal 
parchment,  and  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
poses. It  is  largely  used  for  covering  pots  of 
pickles  and  preserves,  and  by  the  chemist  for 
the  intervening  membrane  in  experiments  in 
diffusion.    See  Dialyseb,  Dialysis,  &c. 

Paper,  Ba'^zor.  SmooUi  unsized  paper,  one 
of  the  surfaces  of  which,  whilst  in  a  slightly 
damp  state,  has  been  rubbed  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  and  emery, 
both  in  impalpable  powder.  It  is  cut  up  into 
pieces  (about  6x3  inches),  and  sold  in 
packets.  Used  to  wipe  the  razor  on,  which 
thus  does  not  require  stropping. 

Paper,  Bazor-strop.  From  emery  and  quartz 
(both  in  impalpable  powder),  and  paper  pulp 
(estimated  in  the  dry  state),  equal  parts,  made 
into  sheets  of  the  thickness  of  drawing  paper, 
by  the  ordinary  process.  For  use,  a  piece  is 
pasted  on  the  strop  and  moistened  with  a  little 
oil. 

Paper,  Bes'in.  St/n.  Poor-man's  flasteb  ; 
Chabta  bebinosa,  L.  Prep,  1.  Bees'  wax, 
1  oz. ;  tar  and  resin,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  melted 
together  and  spread  on  paper. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Paper,  thinly  spread  over 
with  black  pitch.  Calefacient,  stimulant,  and 
counter-irritant;  in  rheumatism,  chest  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Paper,  Bhea'matism.  Sec  Gout  and  Resin 
Pafebs. 

Paper,  Safe'ty.  Si/n.  Pafieb  de  subkte, 
Fr.  White  paper  pulp  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pulp  tinged  with  any  stain  easily 
affected  by  chlorine,  acids,  alkalies,  &,c.,  and 
made  into  sheets  as  usual. 

Paper,  Test.  Sj/n,  Chabta  explobatobia, 
L.  Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  in- 
cluded all  the  varieties  of  prepared  paper  em- 
ployed in  testing.  For  this  purpose  sheets  of 
unsized  y/aper  or  of  good  ordinary  writing  paper 
(preferably  the  first),  are  uniformly  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  the  salt,  or  with  a  cold  in- 
fVision  or  decoction  of  the  tinctorial  substance 
in  distilled  water,  and  are  then  hung  up  to  dry 
in  a  current  of  pure  air;  they  are,  lastly,  cut 
into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  preserved 
In  doted  bottles  or  jars.  For  use,  a  small  strip 
of  the  prepared  paper  is  either  dipped  into 


or  moistened  with  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion, or  it  is  moistened  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  fumes.  A  single 
drop,  or  even  less,  of  any  liquid  may  be  thus 
tested. 

The  following  are  the  principal  test  papers 
and  their  applications  :— 

Papeb,  Bbazil-wood.  From  the  decoetion. 
Alkalies  turn  it  purple  or  violet ;  strong  acids, 
red. 

Pafeb,  Buckthobk.  From  the  jmce  of  the 
berries.     Reddened  by  acids. 

Pafeb,  Chebby-juici.    As  the  last. 

Pafeb,  Dahlia,  Geobgina  P.  From  an  in- 
fusion of  the  petals  of  the  violet  dahlia 
(  Oeorgina  purpurea).  Alkalies  turn  it  gpreen ; 
acids,  red;  strong  caustic  alkalies  tmm  it 
yellow.    Very  delicate. 

Pafeb,  Eldebbebby.  From  the  juice  of  the 
berries.    As  the  last. 

Pafeb,  Indigo.  From  a  solution  of  indigo. 
Decoloured  by  chlorine. 

Pafeb,  Iodiob  ov  Potasbiux.— o.  From 
the  solution  in  distilled  water.  Turned  blna 
by  an  acidulated  solution  of  starch. 

h.  From  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch  paste.  Turned  blue  by 
chlorine,  ozone,  and  the  mineral  acids,  and  by 
air  containing  them. 

Pafeb,  Lead.  From  a  solution  of  either 
acetate  or  diacetate  of  lead.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  torn 
it  black. 

Pafeb,  Litmus.  In  general,  this  is  pre- 
pared from  infusion  of  litmus,  without  any  pre- 
caution, but  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted 
when  a  superior  test  paper  is  desired : — 

a.  (Blue.)  Triturate  commercial  litmus,  loz., 
in  a  Wedgwood- ware  mortar,  with  boiling  water, 
3  or  4  fl.  oz. ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  flask, 
and  add  more  boiling  water  until  the  liquid 
measures  fully  \  pint;  agitate  the  mixture 
frequently  until  it  is  cold,  then  filter  it,  and 
divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions;  stir 
one  of  these  with  a  glass  rod  previously  dipped 
into  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  the  litmus  infusion  begins  to 
look  very  slightly  red,  then  add  the  other  half 
of  the  filtrate,  and  the  two  being  mixed  to- 
gether, dip  strips  of  unsized  paper  into  the 
liquid,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  dry  them. 
Acids  turn  it  red ;  alkalies,  blue.  The  neutral 
salts  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals  also  redden 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  blue  test  papers 
that  are  affected  by  acids. 

5.  (Red.)  The  treatment  of  the  whole  quan* 
tity  of  the  infusion  (see  ahove)  with  the  rod 
dipped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  repeated  until 
the  fiuid  begins  to  look  distinctly  red,  when  the 
paper  is  dipped  into  it  as  before.  The  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  and  their  sulphides,  re- 
store its  blue  colour ;  the  alkaline  carbonates 
and  the  soluble  borates  also  possess  the  same 
property.  Very  sensitive.  An  extemporaneoua 
red  litmus  paper  may  be  prepared  by  holding: 
a  strip  of  the  blue  Tarietj  o^«c  %  "^^  ^  >^ 
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into  wliic'h  2  or  3  drops  of  faydrocliloric  iicid 
have  boon  thrown. 

Paper,  MALr/)w.  From  un  infusion  of  the 
purple  flowcFH  of  the  coiunion  mallovt'.  Affected 
like  *  dahlia  paper.' 

Papek,  Mavqaxesk.  I'roni  a  solution  of 
Hulphato  of  man^nt'BC.  Ozonised  air  blackens 
it. 

Paper,  IIuudakd.  From  a  stronp:  infusion 
of  the  powdered  root.  Alkalies  turn  it  brown ; 
but  boracic  acid  and  its  salts  do  not  affect  it. 
Very  sensitive. 

Paper,  Kosk.  From  the  ^K'taU  of  the  red 
rose,  as  the  last.  Alkalies  turn  it  brigiit  prrccn. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  recomineuds  the  infusion  to 
be  very  slightly  acidulated  with  an  acid  before 
dipping  the  piper  into  it.  More  sensitive  than 
turmeric  paper. 

Papeb,  Staecii.  From  a  cold  decoction  of 
starch.     Free  iodine  turns  it  blue. 

Papek,  Sulphatk  op  Ibon.  From  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate.  As  a  tc^!it  for  liy(li*ocyanic 
acid  and  the  soluble  cyanides. 

Papeb,  Ttumkuic.  From  decoction  of  tur- 
meric (2  oz.  to  the  pint).  It  is  turned  brown 
by  alkalies,  and  by  1x)racic  acid  and  the  soluble 
borates.  It  is  not  quite  so  susceptible  as  some 
other  tests,  but  the  chanj^e  of  colour  is  very 
markcil  and  characteristic. 

Paper,  Tra'^cing.  I*rep.  1.  Ojieu  n  quire  of 
smooth  unsized  white  juiper,  and  pltice  it  tlat 
upon  a  table,  then  apply,  with  a  clean  *  Hash 
tool,'  to  the  upper  surl'ace  of  tlu?  lirst  sheet,  a 
coat  of  varnish  made  of  e(|ual  parts  of  Canada 
balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  huni;  the  pre- 
pared sheet  across  the  line  to  dry ;  repeat  the 
operation  on  fresh  sheets  until  the  proper 
quantity  is  linished.  If  not  suifieiently  trans- 
parent, a  second  coat  of  vaniish  may  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  first  has  become  quite 
dry. 

2.  Rub  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  nut  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  dry 
it  immediately  by  rubbing  it  with  wh eaten 
flour;  then  hang  it  on  a  line  for  24  hours, 
to  dry. 

Obs,  Both  the  above  are  used  to  copy  draw- 
ings, writing,  &c.  If  washed  over  with  ox- 
gall and  drie<l,  they  may  be  written  on  with 
ink  or  water  colours.  The  first  is  the  whitest 
and  clearest,  but  the  second  is  the  toughest 
and  most  flexible.  The  paper  ])repared  from 
the  refuse  of  the  flax-mills,  and  of  which  bank- 
notes are  made,  is  also  called  '  tracing  paper.' 
and  sometimes  'vegetable  paper.'  Tliis  re- 
quires no  pre|)aration ;  but  though  very  flexible, 
it  has  little  strength. 

Paper,  Var'nished.  Before  proceeding  to 
varnish  paper,  card-work,  pastebonnl,  &c.,  it  is 
necessary  t(»  give  it  2  or  3  coats  of  size,  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  the  varnish,  and  any 
injury  to  the  colour  or  design.  The  size  may 
bo  made  by  dissolving  a  little  isinglass  in 
boiling  water,  or  by  boiling  some  clean  parch- 
ment cuttings  until  they  form  a  clear  solution. 
This,  after  being  strained  tbroogli  tk  i^\eco  oi 


clean  muslin,  or,  for  very  nice  parpOKf,  elin> 
fled  with  a  little  white  of  eg^«  is  ap^ied  hf 
j  means  of  a  small  clean  bmsb,  cnlled  by  puntcn 
i  a  sash  tool.  A  light,  deUcate  touch  mnrt  li 
i  adopted,  especially  for  the  first  coat,  lest  flie 
I  ink  or  colours  be  started,  or  smothered.  When 
I  the  prcimred  surface  is  perfectly  dry,  it  uaj 
;  be  varnished  in  the  nsual  manner.  See  HiPSi 
I  Vabnish,  &c. 

j  Paper,  Wa^'fer.  See  Wafbbs. 
I  Paper,  Waxed.  JPrep,  Place  cartridge  paper, 
or  strong  writing  paper,  on  a  hot  iron  plsti^ 
and  rub  it  well  with  a  lump  of  bees'  wii. 
Used  to  fonn  extemporaneous  steam  or  gu 
pipes,  to  cover  the  joints  of  vessels,  and  to  tie 
over  pots,  Ac. 

PAPEK  HANGIHGS.  The  ornamental  papa     , 
useil  to  cover  the  walls  of  rooms,  &c,    Uodff     j 
the  old  system,  the   paper,  after  being  sized 
and  prepared  with  a  ground  colour,  bad  tbi     : 
pattern  produced  on  it  by  the  common  pnxes     I 
of  *  stencilling,'  a   separate    plate    being  e»      ' 
ployed  for  each  colour  that  formed  the  pift- 
teru.    To  this  succeeded  the    use   of  woodei 
blocks,  the  surface  of  which  bearing  the  dengi 
in  relief,  and  being  covered  with  coloor,  vii 
a])plied  by  simple  hand  pressure  on  the  p^wr, 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  that  a&pto' 
in  the  block -printnig  of  calicoes.    The  cyliader 
calico-printing   machine   lias    now   been  eac- 
eessfuUy  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
hangings. 

The  colours   employed  for  paper  hangingi 
are — 
Blacks.     Frankfort,  ivory,  and  bliw  Uact 
Blues.    Pnissian  blue,  vcrditer,  and  &rti* 
tious  ultramarine. 

Biiowya.  Umber  (raw  and  burnt),  ini 
mixtures. 

GuATti.  Pnissian  blue  and  blue  black,  vitk 
Spanish  white. 

(lEEEXs.  Brunswick  green,  Schc^lc'i  g- 
Sohweinfurt  g.,  and  green  verditcr ;  also  BUi- 
tures  of  blues  and  yellows. 

Reus.  Decoctions  of  Bnizil  wood  (cUeflv)! 
brightened  with  alum  or  solution  of  tin ;  tiK 
red  ochres  j  and,  sometimes,  retl  lake. 

ViOLKTS.  Dec(»ction  of  lo^^wood  and  alum; 
also  blues  tempered  with  bright  red. 

YELLOWrf.  Chrome  yellow,  decoction  rf 
Freuch  berries  or  of  weld,  terra  di  sienna,  tni 
the  oi'hres. 

Whites.  Wliite  lead,  sulphate  of  baiTti. 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  whiting,  and  mixtoKS  of 
them. 

The  vehicle  employed  to  give  adhesivenoi 
and  body  to  the  colours  is  a  solution  of  gektiai 
or  glue,  sufliciently  strong  to  gelatinise  flO 
cooling. 

The  satiny  lustre  observable  in  some  p^Nr 
hangings  (satin  papers)  is  produced  by  dwi- 
ing  fluely  powdered  French  chalk  over  the  sn^ 
face,  and  rubbing  it  strongly  with  a  hraih  or 
burnisher.  The  g^und  for  this  purpose  is  pn- 
pared  with  plaster. 
\    ¥iAev.  asyi  -vi&ltet  PAPSB8  are  produced  hf 
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covering  the  surface  of  the  pattern  with  a 
mordant  formed  with  boiled  oil  thickened  with 
white  lead  or  ochre,  and  then  sprinkling  pow- 
dered woollen  flocks  on  it.  These  are  pre- 
vionsly  dyed,  and  ground  to  the  required  fine- 
ness in  a  mill.^ 

PAPIEK-MACH2.  Pulped  paper  moulded 
into  forms.  It  possesses  great  strength  and 
lightness.  It  may  be  rendered  partially  wa- 
terproof by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
quicklime,  and  glue  or  white  of  egg  to  the 
pulp;  and  incombustible,  by  the  addition  of 
borax  and  phosphate  of  soda.  The  papier- 
m&che  tea-trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  arc 
prepared  by  pasting  or  gluing  sheets  of  paper 
together,  and  then  submitting  them  to  powerful 
pressure,  by  which  the  composition  acquires 
the  hardness  of  board  when  dry.  Such  articles 
are  afterwards  japanned,  and  are  then  perfectly 
waterproof. 

The  refuse  of  the  cotton  and  flax  mills,  and 
numerous  other  substances  of  a  like  character, 
are  now  worked  up  as  papier-m4che,  and  the 
manufactured  articles  formed  of  them  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  prepared  directly 
from  paper. 

PAPY'aar.    see  Paper  (Parchment). 

PAB'ACHUTE.  In  aerostation,  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  having  for  its  object  to 
"retard  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  through 
the  lur.  The  only  form  of  parachute  which 
has  been  hitherto  adopted  with  success  is  that 
of  the  common  nmbrdla  when  extended.  The 
materials  of  which  the  apparatus  is  made  are 
canvas  and  cord,  both  light  but  strong,  and 
carefully  -put  together.  The  car  to  contain 
the  adventurer  resembles  that  of  the  balloon, 
only  smaller. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  circular  parachute,  to 
descend  in  safety  with  an  adult,  weighing, 
with  the  apparatus,  225  lbs.,  must  have  a  dia- 
meter of  at  least  30  feet.  Its  terminal  velo- 
city would  then  be  at  the  rate  of  12  to  13  feet 
per  second,  or  about  6k  miles  per  hour ;  and 
the  shock  experienced  on  contact  with  the  earth 
would  be  equal  to  that  which  the  aeronaut 
would  receive  if  he  dropped  freely  from  a  height 
about  2i  feet. 

Several  descents  from  balloons,  ailer  they 
have  acquired  a  great  elevation,  have  been 
effected  without  accident  by  means  of  para- 
chutes. Unfortunately,  however,  any  want  of 
integrity  in  the  machine,  or  any  accident  which 
may  happen  to  it  after  its  detachment  from  the 
balloon,  is  irreparable  and  fatal. 

PASACTAN'OGEN.  The  brown  solid  matter 
left  in  the  retort  when  cyanide  of  mercury  is 
decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  isomeric  with  cya- 
nogen.     

PABA7FDI.  Syn.  Tab-oil  btbarin.  This 
remarkable  hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  several 
aabfltances  dUooverod  by  Reichenbach  in  wood- 

CAX. 

JPrep.  1.  (From  WOOD-TAB.  Reichenbach.) 
IHvtU  beech  tar  to  dryness,  rectify  the  oily 
pdrtkn  of  the  product  which  is  heavier  than 


Water,  until  a  thick  matter  begins  to  rise,  then 
change  the  receiver,  and  moderately  urge  the 
heat  as  long  as  anything  passes  over;  next 
digest  the  product  in  the  second  receiver,  in  an 
equal  measure  of  alcohol  of  *833,  gradually  add 
6  or  7  parts  more  of  alcohol,  and  expose  the 
whole  to  a  low  temperature;  crystals  of  pa- 
raffin will  gradually  fall  down,  which,  after 
being  washed  in  cold  alcohol,  must  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  when  crystals  of  pure 
paraffin  will  bo  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools. 

2.  (Prom  COAL — James  Young,  Patent 
1850.)  The  details  of  this  process  for  obtain- 
ing paraffin  and  its  congeners  by  the  slow  dis- 
tillation of  coal  (preferably  'Boghead')  are 
given  in  our  article  on  pabaptin  oil.  The 
solid  paraffin  is  separated  from  the  last  pro- 
ducts, or  *  heavy  oils,'  by  artificial  cold ;  it  is 
then  melted  and  run  into  moulds. 

3.  (From  Rangoon  fetbolettm — Patent.) 
In  this  process,  which  is  worked  by  Price's 
Candle  Company,  superheated  steam  is  em- 
ployed as  the  heating  agent.  The  paraffin,  or 
<  BELHONTINE,'  as  it  is  Called,  is  the  last  pro- 
duct which  distils  over. 

4.  (From  peat.)  The  various  processes 
which  have  been  suggested  for  obtaming  pa- 
raffin from  peat,  turf,  &c,,  are  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  Young's.  The  great  point  is  to  con- 
duct the  distiUation  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible. 

Prop.  A  white,  hard,  translucent  body, 
melting  at  110°  Fahr.  and  upwards,  according 
to  its  source,  and  burning  with  a  bright  white 
flame.  It  has  great  stability — sulphuric  acid, 
chlorine,  and  nitric  acid  below  212°  exerting 
no  action  upon  it.  Dr.  Anderson  states  that 
its  composition  and  properties  vary  with  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  With  respect 
to  the  melting  point,  this  variation  is  very 
remarkable.  Thus,  Young's  paraffin,  from  Bog- 
head coal,  melts,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  at  114^  while  that  from  Ran- 
goon petroleum  (*  belmontine'),  melts  at  140^, 
and  that  from  turf  at  116°. 

Uses,  Paraffin  is  now  largely  used  for  making 
candles,  for  which  purpose  it  is  specially 
adaptod,  being  a  most  elegant  substance,  and 
surpassing  all  other  candle  materials,  even 
spermaceti,  in  illuminating  power.  Its  pro- 
I  perty  of  not  being  acted  upon  by  acids  or 
alkalies  renders  it  suitable  for  stoppers  for 
vessels  holding  chemical  liquids ;  also  for  elec- 
trotype moulds.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by 
ozone,  so  that  it  has  been  employed  with  great 
advantages  in  experiments  on  this  body  for 
rendering  air  tight  the  joints  formed  by  the 
union  of  glass  tubes.  As  it  contains  no 
oxygen,  it  might  be  employed  to  protect 
oxydisable  metals  like  sodium  and  potassium 
from  contact  with  the  air.  One  use  of  pa- 
raffin candle-ends  will  commend  them  to  the 
ladies  of  the  household— a  small  piece  of 
paraffin  added  to  starch  mil  be  found  to 
give  a  gloBS  aiid  bt^^ikc::)  ^  vqsI^ka  \n  '^^ctf^ 
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Htarchctl  linen  that  can  bo  attained  by  no 
othor  iiddition. 

FARAPFIN  OIL.    8ei>  Oils. 

FABAL'TSIS.  Sj/h.  Palsy.  A  loss  or  con- 
sidernble  diminution  of  ]):3\vor  of  vt»hmtary 
motion,  or  functional  action,  of  any  part  of  tho 
body.  In  its  most  usual  form,  one  rtide  only  of 
the  body  is  affocti'd.  It  not  uncommonly 
Kcizc'd  tho  lower  extremities,  or  all  parts  below 
the  ])elviA ;  sometimes  the  arms  only ;  and 
occasionally  a  part,  as  one  Nide  of  the  face,  one 
eyelid,  the  ton;;uo,  or  the  muscles  of  di*^luti- 
tion.  In  these  cases,  the  sju'cch  frwpumtly 
becomes  indistinct  and  incoherent,  ami  the 
memory  and  jmlgment  impaired,  whilst  the 
distortetl  features  assume  a  more  or  less  re- 
volting aspect. 

The  cauws  of  paralysis  are  various.  It  may 
bo  oceasi«)ued  by  pressure  on  partieuhir  parts 
of  the  bmin,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  nerves; 
by])oisons,  tho  long-continm-d  use  of  sedatives, 
local  injuries,  tho  sudden  suppression  of  pro- 
fuse and  habitual  evacuations,  and  by  what- 
ever tends  to  greatly  relax  or  enervate  tho 
pystcnn.  It  may  also  be  a  eonsecpience  of  an 
uttiiek  of  apoplexy,  or  it  may  be  symptomatic 
of  other  disi>ases,  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  and 
worms.  When  it  is  of  a  distinctly  local  character, 
it  may  arise  from  excessive  use  or  undue  cmi- 
ployment  of  the  part  or  organ.  That  of  old 
age  is,  probably,  a  mere  conserjucuce  of  the 
failing  nervous  energy  of  the  syslem  being 
une([ually  distributed. 

Palsy  usually  couics  on  with  a  suddt'U  and 
immediate  loss  of  thi;  motion  and  sensibility  of 
the  parts ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  j)re- 
cetled  by  a  numbness,  coldness,  and  j)aleness ; 
and,  somctim«\<,  by  sli^^ht  ctmvulsive  twitches. 
If  the  disease  afTects  the  extremities,  and  has 
been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  i)roduc»s  a 
loss  of  motion  and  sensil)ilitv.  but  likewise  a 
considerable  llacciditv  and  wasting  awav  of  tlie 
nniselcs  of  the  parts  alUctcd. 

When  palsy  att^u'ks  any  vital  ])art,  sucli  as 
the  br.un,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  stxm  terminates 
in  deatli. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  de]»ends  ujiou  a 
careful  consideration  of  its  cause.  The  lirst 
object  should  lx»,  as  far  as  j)ossible,  to  remove 
any  compressing  force,  and  to  gradually  arouse 
the  torpid  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
general,  more  or  less  depletion  will  be  found 
1>eneficial,  together  with  rather  active  purpi- 
tion,  and  nervous  stimulants  as  aunnonia, 
musk,  &e.  Blisters  to  the  head  and  neck  are 
also  appropriato.  With  the  d««bilitated  and 
aged,  venesection  nnist  ]»e  avoided.  Stinndant 
and  rulK'facient  frictions  and  liniments,  tlie 
vajK)ur  bath,  and  other  like  remedies,  also  fre- 
quently prove  useful.  In  local  attacks  of  the 
disease,  as  the  loss  of  use  of  (me  of  the  hands, 
nrms,  legs,  i&e.,  no  agent  has  proved  so  gene- 
rally successful  as  voltaic  electricity.  For  this 
purpose  the  current  should  be  in  one  direction 
only,  and  continued  unlnterrnpti^>dly  for  some 
t/me  d:ii/y.     When  the  direct' oi\  oi  IW  t\vs- 


rent  is  alt<>mato,  with  slight  Rboclu,  as  in  the 
common  coil  uaehine,  tliU  ap^cnt  is  of  doubdol 
utilit}',  except  for  occasional  use.  In  a/{  esses 
medical  aid  should  be  sought  as  early  as  pc?- 
sible. 

FABAlTAPH'THALIir.  Si^n,  Anxhracesl 
A  substance  found  iu  tlio  naphthalin  of  eosl- 
tar,  from  which  it  may  be  separatc^l  by  di^ 
tiou  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  ordinarr 
naphthalni  and  leaves  the  pamnaplithaliii 
in  an  insoluble  form ;  it  is  tlicn  purified  br 
redigestion  in  hot  alcohol,  and  final  sublina- 
tion. 

Pt'op.fK^'c.  White;  crystalliuo;  inflammablf; 
soluble  iu  ether  and  oil  of  turpcutine;  melb 
at  IIG^  Fahr.  Xaphthsdiu  and  paranaptfaslii 
are  isouierie  compounds. 

FARAFECTIN.    Sec  Pectin. 

FAR'ASITES.  The  parasitical  animalttbx: 
infest  the  human  body  nro  referred  to  Dodc 
tho  he:uls  AcAKi  und  Pediculi. 

PAEATARTASIC  ACID.  See  Racsuc 
Acid. 

FABCH'MENT.  Sec  Vellum,  and  Pafd 
(Parchment). 

PA£CHM£KT  FAPEB.     See  Pafeb. 

PAREGORIC.  See  Tixcture  of  Cajcfbos 
(Compound). 

Parogoric,  Scotch.  See  Tikctube  op  Orin 
(Ammouiated). 

FAREI'RA  BRA'VA.     See  Vel\T!T  Leat. 

FARR.  A  nauKr  applied  to  the  salmon  iiatil 
near  the  end  of  its  second  year,  when  it  kvies 
its  dark  lateral  bars  by  the  siipcniddition  of  i 
silvery  pigment.  It  was  formerly  regarded  u 
a  distinct  species. 

PARS'LEY.  Si/iu  Pjctuosklintm,  L.  Thii 
well-known  herb  is  the  Apium  prtit»eUnwm. 
The  root  is  diuretic ;  the  f  niit  (seed)  C4^ 
minative ;  tlie  leaves  arc  a  pknisaut  stimt* 
lating  saLid  and  condiment,  and  are  unch 
used  to  liavour  broth  and  soup.  •*Tlh*  fniit 
is  a  deadly  i)oison  to  jjarrots."  (Lind.  a 
IJurnctt.) 

PARS'NEP.  Tlu-  root  of  Pasimaea  taiir*. 
I'sf'iJ  as  a  table  vegetable.  The  juice  is  souw 
times  made  uito  wine. 

PASTE.  .S>».  P.VST.N,  L. ;  Patk,  Fr.  TLa 
wonl  is  very  loosely  applied  to  substances  ind 
preparation^  differing  so  widely  from  cscb 
other,  that  it  would  Ik*  scarcely  possible  to  cUsi 
them  together.  We  shall,  therefore,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  individual  nrlicles.  The  pastrt 
(pat«?s)  of  French  pharmacy  are  compound 
medicines  of  the  con&Lstcnce  of  hard  dcni^ 
and  which  do  not  stick  to  the  fingvrjt.  Tbfy 
are  formed  of  sugar  aud  gum,  diissolred  is 
water  or  in  some  medicated  liquid.  They  lie 
evaporated,  so  as  to  unite  these  principUn  by 
degrees,  and  give  them  the  pliancv  aud  the 
firnuiess  of  paste.  They  are  employed  ioter- 
nally  in  doses  mon>  or  less  variable,  in  a  similar 
maimer  to  lozenges.  '*  PiUes,  properly  «o 
cidled,  are  divided  into  transparent,  or  sucbii 
aro  madu  withrmt  agitation,  like  jujubes  of 
l^Tctvrw  lK\aorice ;  and  opa(pie,  or  sncb  as  irs 
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made  with  agitation,  like  the  p4tes  of  marsh- 
mallow,  licheD,  &c."  (Trousseau  and  Keveil.) 
See  Pastes  (Artificial  Gems),  Pastry,  and 
below. 

Paste,  Al'mond.    i%».  Pasta  amygdalina, 

P.  AlfXQDALABUM,   P.  BBQIA,  L. ;   PaTE  EOX- 

ALE,  Fr.  Prep.  I.  (MoiST.)— «.  Take  of 
blanched  Valentia  almonds,  4  oz. ;  reduce  them 
to  a  very  smooth  paste  by  patient  pounding 
in  a  clean  mortar,  adding,  towards  the 
last,  a  little  rose  water,  with  some  eau  de 
Cologne,  or  3  or  4  drops  of  otto  of  roses 
or  neroli,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  any 
other  perfume,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
artiste. 

b.  From  bitter  and  sweet  almonds  (blanched), 
equal  parts ;  rose  water,  q.  s.  It  requires  no 
other  perfume. 

c.  To  either  of  the  preceding  add  of  sper- 
maceti, \  oz.  The  white  of  an  egg,  or  \  oz.  of 
white  soap,  is  added  by  some  makers.  With 
about  i  dr.  of  powdered  camphor  to  each  oz. 
of  the  above,  it  forms  the  'camphorated  almond 
paste '  of  the  shops. 

d.  Take  fine  Narbonne  honey  and  white 
bitter  paste  (see  below),  of  each,  1  lb. ;  beat 
them  to  a  smooth  paste,  then  add,  in  alternate 
portions,  of  oil  of  almonds,  2  lbs. ;  yolks  of  5 
^ggs;  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  pasty  mass.  Much  esteemed. 
It  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
'  honey  paste,' '  p&te  royale,'  &c.  In  a  similar 
manner  are  made  nosegay,  orange,  rose, 
vanilla,  and  other  like  pastes  having  almonds 
for  a  basis,  by  merely  adding  the  respective 
perfumes. 

2.  (Pttlvkeulent.) — a,  (Gray.)  Prepared 
from  the  cake  of  bitter  almonds  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  thoroughly  expressed,  by  drj'ing, 
grinding,  and  sifting  it. 

b,  (Bitter  white.)  As  the  last,  but  the 
almonds  are  blanched  before  being  pressed. 

c.  (Sweet  white.)  As  the  last,  but  using 
sweet  almonds. 

Obs,  All  the  above  are  used  as  cosmetics,  to 
soften  and  wliiten  the  skin,  prevent  chaps, 
abrasions,  chilblains,  &c.  The  honey  paste, 
and  the  sweet  and  bitter  white  pastes,  are 
those  most  esteemed.    (See  below.) 

Paste,  Almond.  (In  confectionery.)  Prep. 
1.  Take  of  Valentia  almonds,  3  lbs. ;  bitter  do., 
i  lb. ;  blanch  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a  very 
smooth  paste  by  pounding,  then  put  them  into 
a  clean  copper  pan  along  with  white  sugar  and 
good  gimi  arable,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  (the  last  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water;) 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  until  the  whole 
is  mixed  and  has  acquired  a  proper  con- 
sistence, then  pour  it  out  on  a  smooth, 
oiled,  marble  slab,  and  when  cold  cut  it  into 
squares. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  when  the  mixture,  has 
moquired  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  set- 
tine  it  aside  to  cool ;  when  nearly  cold,  the 
whites  of  6  [eggs  are  to  be  added,  and  heat 
Mag  again  gitwliuilly  applied,  the  whole  is  to 


be  stirred  until  it  acquires  the  proper  consist- 
ence, as  before. 

3.  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and  white  sugar, 
of  each,  1  lb.;  blanched  bitter  almonds  and 
powdered  gum,  of  each,  3  oz.;  beat  them,  in 
the  cold,  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with 
orange-flower  water  or  rose  water,  q.  s.,  so 
that  it  may  be  sufficiently  stiff  not  to  stick 
to  the  fingers,  and  then  cut  the  mass  into 
squares,  as  before.  The  above  ai^e  eaten  as 
confections. 

Paste,  Ancho'vy.  Prep,  Remove  the  larger 
bones  from  the  fish,  and  then  pound  them  to  a 
smooth  paste  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  a 
little  bay  .salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  at  will; 
next  rub  the  pulp  through  a  fine  hair  sieve, 
and  about  3-4ths  fill  the  pots  with  it ;  lastly, 
cover  the  surface  of  each  to  the  depth  of  about 
|-  inch  with  good  butter  in  a  melted  state.  It 
sliould  be  kept  in  a  cool  situation.  Other 
fish  pastes,  as  those  of  'bloaters,  lobsters, 
shrimps,  caviare.  Sec.,  are  made  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Paste,  Arsenical.  See  Caustics,  Patent 
Mbpicines,  and  Powdess. 

Paste,  Bandry's.  See  Pectoral  Paste 
{below). 

Paste,  Bird.  See  Gebkan  Paste  (page 
561). 

Paste,  Black  Currant.  As  black  currant 
lozenges,  but  simply  cutting  the  mass  into  dice 
or  square. 

Paste,  Car'rageen.  Prep.  From  Irish  moss, 
as  the  lichen  paste  of  the  P.  Cod.  (see  below). 

Paste,  Chinese".  Prep.  From  bullock's  blood, 
10  lbs.,  reduced  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat, 
then  powdered,  and  mixed  with  quicklime,  also 
in  fine  powder,  1  lb.  It  is  used  as  a  cement, 
made  into  a  pasto  with  wator,  and  at  once 
applied. 
Paste  of  Chlo^'ride  of  Zinc.  See  Caustics. 
Paste  of  Dates.    Syn.  Pasta  dactyufeils; 

P.  DACTYLORUM,   L.  ;   PaTES   DB  DATTBS,   Fr. 

From  dates  (stoned),  as  jujube  paste.  Pec- 
toral, and  slightly  astringent.  Paste  of  gum 
Senegal  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Pasto,  De  Handels.  Prep,  From  opium,  ^ 
dr. ;  camphor,  1  dr. ;  (both  in  powder ;)  ex- 
tracts of  belladonna  and  henbane,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
oil  of  cajeput  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  of 
each,  10  or  12  drops ;  distilled  water  of  opiam 
(or  of  lettuce),  q.  s.    In  toothache. 

Pasto,  Depil'atory.  St/n.  Pasta  efilatoria, 
L.  Several  preparations  of  this  character  are 
noticed  at  pages  400-1.  A  mixture  of  slacked 
lime,  2  parts,  and  water,  3  parts,  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  said  to  be 
60  powerful,  that  "a  layer  a  line  in  thick- 
ness denudes  the  scalp  in  three  minutes." 
(Beasley.) 

Pasto  of  Figs.  8i/n.  Pasta  caricaruic,  P. 
7ICARIA,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  figs,  as  jujube 
paste. 

2.  (Sonbeiran.)  Pnlp  of  figs,  1  part ;  press  it 
through  a  sieve,  mix  it  with  powdered  sugar, 
4  parte,  concentrated  b^  «^  ^«clU<^  \k»»^\i  (^\!l^« 
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oz. ;  eau  de  Colo(?nc,  q.  fi.  It  Rhoiild  not  lie 
put  into  tlie  pots  until  the  noxt  day,  and 
should  be  afterwards  well  prcsewiHl  from  the 
■ir.  Much  priztKl  bv  smokor*,  and  by  per- 
sons troubled  with  a  fetid  breath  from  rotten 
teeth. 

2.  (CORAI.  PASTE ;  OpIAT  DEXTIFKICE  BOUGE.) 
From  prepared  coral,  8  oz. ;  cuttle-iloh  bone, 
4  oz. ;  mastic,  2  oz. ;  cochineal,  i  oz. ;  honey, 
^  lb. ;  essence  of  amlM'rp^ris,  1  i\.  dr. ;  oil  of 
cloves,  i  il.  dr.,  dissolved  in   notified  Kpirit, 

1  A.  oz.  As  the  Utit.  Cleans  the  teeth  ra- 
pidly. 

3.  (Dyon's  Cuabcoal  fabte.)  From  chlo- 
rate of  jwtasso,  1  dr. ;  mint  water,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
triturate  until  dissolved,  tlien  add,  of  pow- 
dered charcoal,  2  oz. ;  honey,  1  oz. 

4.  (Magic  PASTE.)  From  white  marble  duat, 
4  oz. ;  pumice  stone  (in  impalpable  powder), 
3  oz. ;  rose  pink,  1  oz. ;  honey,  ^  lb. ;  otto  of 
roses,  15  drojts.  Rapidly  whitens  the  teeth, 
but  it  should  not  be  UHcd  too  freely,  nor  too 
frequently. 

5.  (P.  Cod.)  Prepared  coral,  4  oz. ;  bitar- 
tratc  of  potassa,  2  oz. ;  cuttle-fish  bone  and 
cochineal,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  alum,  ^  dr. ;  Nar- 
bonne  honey,  10  oz. ;  with  essential  oil,  q.  s.  to 
aromatize  the  mixture 

(5.  (Pelletier's  Odontike.)  lliis  is  stated  to 
be  a  mixture  of  pulvcrizetl  sepia-bone,  butter  of 
cacao,  and  honey,  with  essential  oil. 

7.  (Robe  paste.)  Coral  paste  scented 
with  roses,  or  the  following: :  —  Cuttle-fish 
bone,  loz. ;  prepared  chalk,  2  o/..;  cochineal, 
\  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  3  oz. ;  otto  of  roses, 
6  drops. 

8.  (Soluble  paste.  Saline  dentifbioe.) 
From  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa  (in  fine  powder),  3  oz. ;  honey  of  roses, 

2  oz. 

9.  (Spanish  dentifbice,  Castilian  tooth 
CBBAic.)  From  Castile  soap  (in  fine  powder) 
and  cuttle-fish  1)one,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  honey  of 
roses,  5  oz.  An  excellent  preparation.  It  is 
superior  to  all  the  other  pastes  for  removing 
tart-ar  and  animalculie  from  the  teeth. 

10.  (Vakilla  paste.)  From  re<l  cinchona 
bark,  2  drs.;  vanilla,  1  dr.;  cloves,  i  dr.; 
(the  last  two  reduced  to  powder  by  trituration 
with)  white  suf^ar,  1  oz. ;  cuttle-fish  bono  and 
marble  dust,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  synip  of  saffron, 
q.  8. 

11.  (Violet  paste.)  From  prepared  chnlk 
and  cuttle-fish  bone,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  powdere<l 
white  sugar,  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  1  oz. ;  smalts,  i 
oz.^  syrup  of  violets,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

12.  (Winckler's  Roseate  dentifbice.) 
From  cuttle-fish  bono,  1  part ;  conserve  of  roses 
(Ph.  L.),  3  parts ;  white  otto  of  roses,  2  drops 
to  the  oz. 

13.  Chalk,  8  oz.;  myrrh  and  rhatany  root, 
of  each,  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  1  oz. ;  honey  of 
roses,  q.  s.  to  mix.  In  foul  and  sponj^y 
gums. 

Paste,  Tooth'ache.    See  ODOirrALOic  Paste. 
FastOi  Tor'mentil.    S^n.    Pasta  tobaien- 


tillt,  L.  Prfp,  (Morin.)  Powdered  tfl^ 
mentil  root  made  into  a  paste  with  white  of  e^. 
In  whitlow;  applied  on  linen.  Mixed  witii 
nn  equal  weight  of  simple  aynip,  it  Las  al» 
Ik'cu  recommended  in  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhcca. 

Paste,  Vienna.    Sec  Potassa  with  Live. 

Paste,  Vohler's.  Prep,  IVom  drag^)n's  Uooil, 
1  dr. ;  ])owdered  opium,  2  drs. ;  piiwdercd  gam* 
of  mastic  and  sandarach,  of  cnck,  4  drs. ;  oil  of 
rosemary,  20  drops;  tincture  of  opinm.  q. il 
to  form  a  paste.    In  toothache. 

Paste,  Ward's.  See  Confection  of  Perm. 

PASTES.  iSy».  Artificial  osxb.  Facti- 
tious O. ;  PlEBBES  PBKCIKrSES  ASTIFICI- 
elles,  Fr.  Vitreous  compounds  made  in  inu' 
tation  of  the  gems  and  precious  stonet .  Tht 
substances  which  enter  into  their  eompositicQ, 
and  the  principles  on  which  their  Buccetdd 
production  depends,  have  been  already  briefh 
noticed.  The  prcsi>nt  article  will,  thcrefoK, 
be  confine<l  to  giving  the  reader  a  few  originai 
formulie,  togetlier  with  scveml  others  carefnllr 
selected  from  the  most  reliable  English  ud 
Continental  authorities.  Like  nn«tnAU  tfae 
artificial  gems  have  for  their  basis  a  Tcrr 
fusible,  highly  transparent  and  brilliant,  deoM 
glass,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  *  frit,' 
*  paste,*  *  strasK,'  *  flux,'  *  fondant,'  or  *  Mayroee 
base,'  and  which  in  its  state  of  greatest  excel- 
lence constitutes  the  *  artificial  diamoniL*  F(t 
convenience,  this  will  be  noticed  here  under  iu 
last  synonym.  (See  below ^  also  Ure's  *IKt- 
tionary  of  Arts,'  &c.) 

Amethyst.  1.  Paste  or  strass,  500  ict*.; 
oxide  of  manganese,  3  grs. ;  oxide  of  cohilt, 
21  grs. 

2.  (Douault-Wiehind.)  Strass,  MQO%  grs.; 
oxide  of  manganese,  3G  gi*?. ;  oxide  of  cobalt, 
2  grs. 

3.  (Lancon.)  Strass,  9216  gm.  ;  oxiJc  of 
mungaucse,  15  to  2J<  grs.;  loxide  of  coboh. 
Igr. 

Aqua  Marina.  From  strass,  -1800  gn.; 
glass  of  antimony,  30  grs. ;  oxide  of  c^«lti 
ii  gr.  Sec  Bebyl,  of  which  this  is  meivly  t 
variety. 

Aventurine.  1.  From  strass,  500  grs, ;  snltf 
of  iron,  100  grs.;  black  oxide  of  copper.  50 
grs. ;  fuse  until  the  black  oxide  of  copper  i* 
reduced  to  the  regiiline  fomi,  then  allow  the 
mass  to  cool  very  slowly,  so  that  the  miaat^ 
crystals  of  metal  may  be  equally  diflax^l 
through  it.     lias  a  rich  golden  irideecence. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  submitting  oxi(k>  d 
chromium  for  the  protoxide  of  copper.  Ap- 
pears brown,  filled  with  countless  gold  spangb^; 
or,  when  mixed  with  more  paste,  of  n  greeaisli 
gray,  filled  with  green  spangles. 

Beryl.  (I)ouault-Wielund.)  Strass,  3456 
grs. ;  glass  of  antimony,  24gr8. ;  oxide  of  coboh. 
li  gr.    See  Aqua  Mabina. 

(Surbnncle.    Sec  Gabnet. 

Chrysolite.  From  strass,  7000  grs.;  par* 
calciniMl  sesquioxide  of  iron  ('  trociia  martis'X 
66  grs. 
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Cornelian.  1.  (Hed.)  From  strASs,  7000  grs. ; 
glass  of  antimony,  35()0  grs. ;  calcined  peroxide 
of  iron,  875  grs. ;  binoxide  of  manganese,  75 
grs. 

2.  (White.)  From  strass,  7200  grs. ;  cal- 
cined bones,  250  grs.;  washed  yellow  ochre, 
65  grs. 

Diamond.  1.  From  rock  crystal  (purest), 
1600  grs. ;  borax,  560  grs. ;  carbonate  of  lead 
(pure),  3200  grs.;  oxide  of  manganese,  i  to 
1  gr. ;  powder  each  separately,  mix  them  to- 
gether, fase  the  mixture  in  a  clean  crucible, 
pour  the  melted  mass  into  water,  separate  any 
reduced  lead,  and  again  powder  and  remelt 
the  mass. 

2.  Pure  silica,  150  grs. ;  pure  litharge,  250 
grs. ;  bomx  and  nitre,  of  each,  50  grs.  j  arse- 
nious  acid,  21  grs. 

3.  (Douault-Widland.) — a.  From  rock  crystal, 
4056  grs.;  minium,  6300  grs.;  potash,  2154 
grs. ;  borax,  276  grs. ;  arsenic,  12  grs. 

b.  From  rock  crystal,  3600  grs. ;  ceruse 
of  Clichy  (pure  carbonate  of  lead),  8508  grs. ; 
potash,  1260  grs. ;  borax,  360  grs. 

4.  (Fontauier.)  Pure  silica,  8  oz. ;  salt  of 
tartar,  24  oz. ;  mix,  bake,  cool,  treat  the  fused 
mixture  with  dilute  nitric  acid  until  efterTes- 
cenco  ceases,  and  after^'ards  with  water  as  long 
as  the  washings  affect  litmus  paper ;  next  dry 
the  powder,  add  to  it  of  pure  carbonate  of  lead, 
12  oz.,  and  to  every  12  oz.  of  the  mixture  add 
of  borax,  1  oz. ;  triturate  in  a  ])orcelain  mor- 
tar, melt  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  pour  the 
fused  mass  into  cold  water;  dry,  powder,  and 
repeat  the  process  a  second  and  a  third  time  in 
a  clean  crucible,  observing  to  separate  any 
revived  lead.  To  the  third  frit  add  of  nitre, 
5  drs.,  and  agraiu  melt.  The  product  is  per- 
fectly limpid  and  extremely  brilliant. 

5.  (Lan9on.)  Litharge,  100  grs. ;  pure  silica, 
75  grs. ;  white  tartar  or  potash,  10  grs. 

6.  (Loysel.)  •  Pure  silica,  100  parts;  red 
oxide  of  lead  (minium),  150  parts ;  calcined 
potash,  30  to  35  parts;  calcined  borax,  10 
parts ;  arsenious  acid,  1  part.  This  produces 
a  paste  which  has  great  brilliancy  and  re- 
fractive and  dispersive  powers,  and  also  a 
similar  specific  gravity  to  the  oriental  dia- 
mond. It  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  ac- 
quires the  greatest  brilliancy  when  remelted, 
and  kept  for  2  or  3  days  in  a  fused  state,  in 
order  to  expel  the  superabundant  alkali,  and 
perfect  the  refining.  ('  Poly  tech.  Joum.')  The 
products  of  the  above  formula  are  not  only 
employed  to  imitate  the  diamond,  but  they 
also  form  the  basis  of  the  other  factitious  gems. 
(See  above,) 

7.  (Yellow  diamond.)  Strass,  500  grs. ; 
glass  of  antimony,  10  grs. 

Eagle  Karlne.  From  strass,  3840  grs.; 
copper  stain,  72  grs. ;  pure  zaffrc,  1  gr. 

Kmerald.  1.  From  strass,  7000  grs.;  car- 
bonate of  copper,  65  gr.;  glass  of  antimony, 
7grs. 

2.  Biste,  960  grs.;  glass  of  antimony,  42 
grs. ;  oxide  ot  colMlt»  8|  grs. 


3.  (Douault-WieUind.)  Paste,  4608  grs. ; 
green  oxide  of  copper,  42  grs. ;  oxide  of  chrome, 
2  grs. 

4.  (Lan^on.)  Paste,  9612  grs. ;  acetate  of 
copper,  72  grs. ;  peroxide  of  iron,  1^  gr. 

Garnet.  1.  Paste  or  strass,  1200  grs. ;  glass 
of  antimony,  580  g^. ;  purple  of  cassius  and 
binoxide  of  manganese,  of  each,  3  grs. 

2.  (Douault-Wieland.)  Paste,  513  grs.;  glass 
of  antimony,  256  grs. ;  porple  of  cassius  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  of  each,  2  grs. 

8.  (Vinegar  oabnet.)  From  paste,  7000 
grs.;  glass  of  antimony,  8460  grs.;  calcined 
peroxide  of  iron,  56  g^. 

Lapis  Lainli.  From  paste,  7000  grs.;  cal- 
cined horn  or  bones,  570  grs. ;  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  manganese,  of  each,  24  g^.  The  golden 
veins  are  produced  by  painting  them  on  the 
pieces  with  a  mixture  of  gold  powder,  borax, 
and  gum  water,  and  then  gently  heating  them 
until  the  borax  fluxes. 

Opal.  1.  From  strass,  960  grs.;  calcined 
bones,  48  grs. 

2.  (Fontanier.)  Paste,  1  oz. ;  horn  silver, 
10  grs.';  calcined  magnetic  ore,  2  grs. ;  absor- 
bent earth  (calcined  bones),  26  grs. 

Baby.  1.  Paste,  45  parts;  binoxide  of 
manganese,  1  part. 

2.  Paste,  1  lb. ;  purple  of  cassius,  3  dr. 

3.  (Douault-Wieland.)—^.  From  paste,  2880 
parts ;  oxide  of  manganese,  72  parts. 

b.  Topaz-paste  that  has  turned  out  opaque, 
1  part;  strass,  8  parts;  fuse  them  together  for 
30  hours,  cool,  and  again  fuse  it  in  small  pieces 
before  the  blowpipe.    Very  fine. 

4.  (Fontanier.)  Strass,  16  oz.;  precipitate 
of  cassius,  peroxide  of  iron,  golden  sulphide  of 
antimony,  and  manganese  calcined  with  nitre, 
of  each,  168  grs. ;  rock  crystal,  2  oz.,  or  more. 

5.  Paste  and  glnss  of  antimony,  of  each,  8 
oz. ;  rock  crystal,  1  oz. ;  purple  of  cassias,  1^ 
dr.     Turns  on  the  orang^. 

Sapphire.  1.  From  strass,  3600  g^ ;  oxide 
of  cobalt,  50  grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese,  11  grs. 

2.  (Douanlt-Wi^land.)  Paste,  4608  grs.; 
oxide  of  cobalt,  68  g^s. ;  fuse  in  a  Uttle  Hesoan 
crucible  for  30  hours. 

3.  (Fontaner.)  Paste,  8  oz. ;  oxide  of  oo* 
bait,  49  grs. 

Topaz.  1.  From  strass,  1050  grs. ;  glass  of 
antimony,  44  grs. ;  purple  of  cassias,  1  gpr. 

2.  (Douault-Wieland.)  Paste,  3456  grs.; 
calcined  peroxide  of  iron,  36  grs. 

Tarqnoise.  From  blue  paste,  20  to  24  parts ; 
calcined  bones,  1  part. 

Concluding  remarks.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding formulse  that  the  substances  employed 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  imparities,  more 
particularly  those  of  a  mineral  kind.  The 
litharge,  oxide  of  lead,  and  carbonate  of  lead, 
above  all  things,  must  be  entirely  free  from 
oxide  of  tin,  as  the  smallest  particle  of  that 
substance  may  impart  a  'miilkiness'  to  the 
paste.  All  the  ingndients  most  be  separately 
reduced  to  powdor,  and,  after  Imuu^  loaao^.^ 
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flirted  tluough  kwiL  Tho  fusion  must  1)0  care- 
fully  condarted  und  continuoiLS  and  the  uiclted 
mass  should  be  allowed  to  cool  von*  slowly, 
after  lia\iiig  1>een  left  in  the  fire  from  2-1  to  30 
hours,  at  the  least.  Hessian  crucibles  arc  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  and  the  boat  of  an 
ordinary  pottery  or  ])()rceliun  kiln  in  sufficient 
in  most  casi>s ;  but  a  small  wind- furnace,  de< 
voUhX  exclusively  to  the  i)uq)Osc,  is,  in  general, 
more  convenient.  It  is  found  that  the  more 
tranquil,  coiitinuous,  and  imiform  tho  fusion, 
the  denser  and  clearer  is  the  paste,  and  the 
greater  its  refractive  power  and  beauty. 

All  the  coloured  vitn*uus  compounds  noticed 
under  Glass  may  be  wurked  ii]»  as  ornamental 
stones,  in  thu  snme  way  as  those  just  referred 
to. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  artifi- 
cial rubies  and  cmertdds,  first  pointinl  out 
by  Boettger,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of 
those  interi>sted  in  this  ingenious  art : — Ke- 
cc!Qtly  precipitated  and  well-washed  hydrate  of 
aluminum  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
neutral  ehromato  of  i)otas8ium,  and  kneaded 
so  that  the  mass  assumes  a  tinge  scarcely  i)er- 
ceptible ;  it  is  then  rolled  up  into  small  sticks, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  sluwly 
dried,  taking  the  precaution  to  fill  the  fissures 
(if  any)  that  form  during  desiccation  with 
fresh  hydrate  of  aluminum.  When  perfectly 
dry,  and  alter  having  lK>eu  submitted  to  a 
gentle  heat,  one  end  of  these  sticks  is  brought 
into  the  termination  of  the  fiiinic  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogeu  blowpijM?,  until  a  jwrtion  of  the  muss 
is  fused  into  a  small  globule.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  several  minute  balls  form, 
having  a  diameter  of  some  milli metres,  and  of 
such  intense  hardness  that  quartz,  glass,  to])az, 
and  granite,  may  be  easily  and  perceptibly 
scratched  with  them.  These,  when  cut  nud 
polished,  appear,  however,  slightly  opaque. 
By  employing  nitrate  of  nickel  in  lieu  of  chro- 
mate  of  potassium,  green-coloured  globules, 
closely  resembling  the  emerald,  arc  obtained. 

By  the  substitution  of  oxide  of  chromium 
for  chromate  of  ^Mtassium,  Mr.  Cw»lcy  pro- 
duced factitious  gems  of  considerable  hard- 
ness and  l)eauty,  though  slightly  o])aque  in 
some  ix)rtion  of  the  mass.  The  luldition  of  a 
very  little  silica  prevented,  in  a  great  measure, 
this  tendency  to  oj)acity. 

It  may  Ikj  observed  that  the  beauty  of 
pastes  of  factitious  gems,  and  esi)ecinlly  the 
brilliancy  of  mock  diamonds,  is  greatly  d(»- 
pendent  upon  the  cutting,  setting  up,  and 
tho  skilful  arrangement  of  the  foil  or  tinsel 
behind  them.  See  Enamel,  Foils,  Gems, 
Glass,  &e. 

PAS'TELS.     [Fr.]     Coloured  crayons. 

PAS'TIL.  iSyw.  Pastille  ;  Pastillus,  Pas- 
tillum,  L.  a  lozenge  or  confection.  The 
pastilles  (pastilli)  of  French  pharmacy,  are 
merely  'confectionery  drops'  aromatised  or 
medicated.  The  name  is  also  given  to  mix- 
tures or  odorous  subatauces  made  up  into 


small  cones  and  burnt  aa  incoiue.  (See 
beiow), 

Pastili,  £zplo'sive.  Fnimgatinf;  pastiDM, 
containing  a  little  gunpowder.  '  Used  to  pro- 
duce diversion,  but  they  often  prove  far  ^om 
lutrmless. 

Pastils,  Fomiga'ting.    %».  Aboxatic  ris- 

TILLKS,    IXCENSE   V. ;  PASTILLI  FUK ANTES,  P. 

ODOUATI,  L.  Prep,  1.  Benzoin,  4  oz. ;  ci«- 
carilla,  i  oz. ;  nitro  and  gum  umbic,  of  each, 
3  drs. ;  myrrh,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  nutmeg  aoi 
cloves,  of  each,  25  drops;  cliarcoal,  7  oi.; 
all  in  fine  powder;  beat  tlicm  to  a  smooth 
ductile  mass  with  cold  water,  q.  s.;  form  it 
into  small  cones  with  a  tiipod  base,  and  dxr 
them  in  the  air. 

2.  (Henry  und  Guibourt.)  Powdered  gum 
benzoin,  IG  parts ;  balsam  of  tola  and  pow- 
dered sandal  wood,  of  each,  4  parts ;  a  light 
charcoal  (Linden),  48  parts  ;  xK>wderGd  trogi- 
canth  and  true  Ubdanum,  of  cacL,  1  part; 
powdered  nitro  and  gum  arable,  of  each,  2 
parts ;  cinnamon  water,  12  parts ;  as  above. 

3.  (P.  Cod.)  Benzoin,  2  oz. ;  balsam  of 
tolu  and  yellow  sandal  wooil,  of  cacb,  4  drs.; 
nitre,  2  drs. ;  labdanum,  1  dr.  ;  cliarcoal, 
6  oz.;  mix  with  a  solution  of  |^am  txaga* 
canth,  and  divide  the  mass  into  jiastiUea^  u 
before. 

4.  (Pastilles  a  la  plettb  d'orange,)  Per 
powdered  roses  in  the  next  formula  subi^itatf 
pure  orange  i>owder,  tmd  for  tlio  essence  of 
roses  use  pure  neroli. 

5.  (Pastiixes  a  la  rose.)  GnmbeuMiii, 
olibanum  (in  tears),  and  st^-rax  (in  tears),  of 
each,  12  oz. ;  nitre,  i)  oz. ;  charcoHl,  4  lb.; 
powder  of  pah.»  roses,  1  lb. ;  essenoe  of  i\»es 
1  o/. ;  mix  with  2  oz.  of  gum  tragaeanth,  db- 
solved  in  rose  water,  1  quart. 

0.  (Pastilles  a  la  Vakille.)  Gum  ben- 
zoin, styrax,  and  olibanum  (as  last)»  of  cadi, 
12  oz. ;  nitre,  10  oz. ;  cloves,  8  oz. ;  powdered 
vanilla,  1  lb. ;  cliarcoal,  41  lbs. ;  oil  of  elorei. 
i  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla,  7  or  8  fl.  oz. ;  as 
before. 

Obs,  Tho  products  of  the  abovo  formula 
are  all  of  excellent  quality.  They  may  be 
varietl  to  please  tho  fancy  of  the  artiste,  hr 
the  addition  or  substitution  of  other  perftimrt 
or  arumaties.  Cheaper  pastilles  may  be  ^•^^ 
by  simply  increasing  the  (juautity  of  the  cluJ* 
coal  and  saltpetre.  Tlio  whole  of  tho  ingir- 
dients  should  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  before 
mixing  them.  The  use  of  mask  and  civet,  fo 
often  oi-dered  in  pastilles,  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  yield  a  disagreeable  odoor  when 
burned.  The  addition  of  a  little  camphor 
renders  them  more  suitable  for  a  sick  chamber. 
Hie  sim])le8t  and  most  convenient  way  of 
forming  the  mass  into  cones  is  by  pressing  it 
into  a  mould  of  lead  or  porcelain. 

Pastilles  are  bunied  either  to  diffase  a  plea- 
sant odour,  or  to  cover  a  disagreeable  one. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  kindled  at  the  apezt 
and  set  on  au  inverted  saucer  or  a  penoy- 
piccc  to  bom.    Persons  who  nse  tbem  fin- 
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qaently  employ  n  small  china  or  porcelain  toy 
('pastiUe  bouse')  sold  for  the  purpose. 
Pastils,  Month.     Stfn.  Bbeath  fills,  Ca- 

CHOU    LOZEVOES;    PaBTILLI    COSHETICI,    L.  ; 

Cachott  aeomatib^  C.  aromatiqub,  C.  db 
Bologna,  Giuins  de  cachott,  Fr.  Prep,  1. 
Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  3  oz. ;  gum  catechu 
and  white  sagnr,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  gum  traga- 
canth  (powdered),  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  £r. ; 
oil  of  cassia,  \  dr. ;  essence  of  ambergris  and 
oil  of  nutmeg,  of  each,  12  drops ;  make  a 
firm  mass  with  rose  or  orange-flower  water, 
q.  8.,  and  divide  it  into  one-grain  pills ;  when 
these  are  dry,  cover  them  with  gold  or  silver  leaf. 

2.  Solazzi  juice  (dried  by  a  gentle  heat  and 
powdered),  4  oz.;  lump  sugar,  3  oz.;  pow- 
dered catechu,  2  oz.;  powdered  tragacanth,  1 
oz.;  oil  of  cloves,  2  fl.  drs.;  oil  of  cassia, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  white  of  egg  or  rose  w^ter,  q.  s.  to 
form  a  pill-mass ;  as  before. 

3.  Powdered  catechu,  1  oz. ;  Salazzi  juice, 
4  oz. ;  lump  sugar,  12  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia, 
and  peppermint,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  mix ;  as  before. 

4.  Extract  of  liquorice  (soft),  2  oz. ;  white 
sugar,  3  oz. ;  powdered  tragacanth  and  casca- 
rilla  (or  orris  root),  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves, 
i  fl.  3r. ;  oil  of  cassia,  12  drops ;  water,  q.  s. 
as  before. 

5.  (ChevalUer.)  Powdered  coffee,  chocolate 
and  sugar,  of  each,  1^  oz. ;  powdered  vanilla, 
and  freshly  burnt  charcoal,  of  each,  1  oz.; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s. 

6.  Chloride  of  lime  (dry  and  good),  1  dr. ; 
white  sugar,  3  oz. ;  powdered  tragacanth, 
1  oz ;  oil  of  cloves,  30  drops ;  rose  water,  q.  s. 
To  disinfect  the  breath. 

Obs.  Almost  every  maker  employs  his  own 
forms  for  these  articles.  The  objects  to  bo 
aimed  at  arc  the  possession  of  rather  power- 
ful and  persistent  odour,  and  a  toughness  to 
prevent  their  too  rapid  solution  in  the  mouth. 
The  original  Italian  formula  included  liquorice, 
mastic,  cascarilla,  charcoal,  orris  root,  oil  of 
peppermint,  and  the  tinctures  of  ambergris  and 
musk,  but  is  now  seldom  employed  in  this 
country.  The  flavoar  of  peppermint  does  not, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  approved  of  by  English 
smokers.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  made 
perfectly  spherical,  they  arc  flattened  a  little. 

Caohou  a  l'Ambbk  Gbis,  Cachou  A  la 
Canelle,  Cachou  A  la  Fleues  d*Oranqk, 
Caohou  MusQui,  Cachou  A  la  Rose,  Ca- 
chou A  LA  Vanille,  Cachou  A  la  Violette, 
&C.,  are  merely  flavoured  and  scented  respec- 
tively with  the  essences  or  oils  of  ambergris, 
cinnamon,  neroli,  musk,  rose,  vanilla,  \nolets, 
&c  See  Bbeath,  Cachou  Abobiatib^,  Lo- 
zenges, Pills,  &c, 

PA^'STBT.  Articles  of  food  made  of  *  paste' 
or  dough,  or  of  which  '  paste'  forms  a  principal 
and  characteristic  ingredient.  The  word  is 
popularly  restricted  to  those  which  contain 
p^  paste,  or  such  as  form  the  staple  pro- 
dnction  ot  the  modem  pastrycook ;  but  it  is, 
in  reality,  of  much  more  general  rigniflcation. 


Several  varieties  of  paste  are  prepared  for 
different  purposes,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 

PuPF  PajbtA.  The  production  of  a  first 
class  puff  paste  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  the  proper  precautions  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  extremely  simple  affair.  This 
paste,  before  being  placed  in  the  oven,  consists 
of  alternate  laminie  of  butter  or  fat  and  ordi- 
nary flour  dough,  the  latter  being,  of  course, 
the  thicker  of  the  two.  During  the  process 
of  baking,  the  elastic  vapour  disengaged,  being 
in  part  restrained  from  flying  off  by  the  but- 
tered surfaces  of  the  dough,  diffuses  itself 
between  these  laminae,  and  causes  the  mass  to 
swell  up,  and  to  form  an  assemblage  of  thin 
membranes  or  flakes,  each  of  whi(£  is  more 
or  less  separated  from  the  other.  Individually, 
these  flakes  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary  rich 
unleavened  dough  when  baked;  bnt,  collec- 
tively, they  form  a  very  light  crust,  possessing 
an  extremely  inviting  appearance  and  an 
agreeable  flavour.  • 

The  precautions  above  referred  to  are — the 
use  of  perfectly  dry  flour,  and  its  conversion 
into  dough  witii  a  light  hand,  avoi^ng  un- 
necessarily working  it, — the  use  of  butter  free 
from  water  or  buttermilk,  and  which  has  been 
reduced  to  precisely  the  same  degree  of  plas- 
ticity as  the  dough  between  whidi  it  is  to  be 
rolled, — conducting  the  operation  in  a  oool 
apartment,  and,  after  the  second  or  third 
folding  of  the  dough,  exposing  it  to  a  rather 
low  temperature  before  proc^ding  further 
with  the  process;  and,  lastly, — ^l»king  the 
paste  in  a  moderately  smart  but  not  t(w  hot 
an  oven.    The  following  are  examples : — 

1.  (Rich.)  Take  of  flour,  1  lb.;  butter,  i 
lb. ;  cold  spring  water,  q.  s. ;  make  a  mode- 
rately soft  flexible  dough,  then  roll  in  (as 
described  above)  of  dry  fresh  bntter,  i  lb. 

2.  (Ordinary.)  Take  of  flour,  1  lb.;  cold 
water,  q.  s. ;  make  a  dongh,  and  roll  in,  as 
before,  of  butter,  6  oz. 

3.  (Rundell.)  Take  i  peck  of  flour,  mb 
into  it  1  lb.  of  butter,  and  make  a  '  light  paste* 
with  cold  water,  just  stiff  enough  to  work 
well;  next  lay  it  out  about  as  thick  as  a 
crown-piece ;  put  a  layer  of  bntter  all  over  it, 
sprinkle  on  a  little  flour,  double  it  up,  and  roll 
it  out  again;  by  repeating  this  with  fresh 
layers  of  butter  three  or  four  times,  or  oftener, 
a  very  light  paste  will  be  formed.  Bake  it  in 
a  moderately  quick  oven. 

4.  (Soycr.)  Put  1  lb.  of  flour  upon  your 
pastry  slab,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  into 
which  put  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt,  mix  it  wiUi 
cold  water  into  a  softish  flexible  paste  with 
the  right  hand,  dry  it  off  a  little  with  flour 
until  you  have  well  cleared  the  paste  from  the 
slab,  but  do  not  work  it  more  than  you  can 
possiblv  help ;  let  it  remain  for  2  or  3  minutes 
upon  tne  slab,  then  teke  1  lb.  of  fresh  bntter 
from  which  yon  haye  squeezed  all  the  butter- 
milk in  a  dothi  and  brooght  to  tb&  fws&i^  ^k8q.« 
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BiAteiicy  as  ilic  pafltc,  ni>oii  wliicli  place  it; 
press  it  out  fiftt  with  the  hand,  then  fold  over 
the  cilgcs  of  the  paste  so  uk  to  liido  thu  Imttcr, 
anil  ntluce  it  with  the  roUing-piu  to  the  lliick- 
ness  of  uhout  \  tin  inch,  when  it  will  he  iihoat 
two  feet  in  lenj?th;  fold  over  one  third,  over 
which  a^iin  ptiss  the  rollin«;-pln ;  then  fold 
over  the  other  third,  thns  forming?  a  stiuure ; 
j)lace  it  with  the  ends  top  and  hottoni  before 
yon,  rthnkin^  a  little  flonr  Imth  under  and 
over,  and  rei)eat  tlie  rolls  and  turn^  twice 
nj^ain  as  before  j  flour  a  *  hn king-sheet/  upon 
which  hiy  it,  on  ice,  if  hnndy,  or  otherwise,  in 
some  cool  place,  for  about  half  nn  hour  ;  then 
roll  it  twice  more,  turninjj  it  us  before,  and 
npiin  place  it  upon  ice  or  in  the  cold  for  i  an 
hour;  next  give  it  two  more  rolls,  making 
seven  in  all,  and  it  is  n':uly  for  u««e.  "  You 
must  continually  add  enough  lir>nr  while  rolling 
to  prevent  your  j>aste  stii'king  to  the  slab." 

Half-puff  Paste.  As  the  precedinjr,  u?uig 
only  one  half  the  quantity  of  butter,  and  giv- 
ing the  paste  only  3  or  4  fohls. 

SiiOBT  Paste,  Shout  Cuust. — 1.  Flour 
(dry  and  warm),  1  lb. ;  sugar,  3  oz. ;  butter, 
i  lb. ;  2  eggs ;  water,  i  pint ;  make  a  light 
dough.  If  one  half  of  *  Jones's  patent  flour, 
be  used,  no  eggs  will  be  required. 

2.  (Soyer.)  Put  on  the  *  paste  slab  '  or  'pie 
board'  lib.  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  j)ounded  sugar, 
6  oz.  of  butter,  1  epg:,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
^  pint  of  water ;  mix  the  sugar  and  butter 
well  together,  add  them  ^\'itli  the  water  by 
degrees  to  the  flc)nr,  and  form  a  paste,  but 
firmer  than  puff  paste. 

Pie  Paste.  That  commonly  used  is  *  short 
paste,'  varicil  at  will ;  but  at  goo<l  tables  the 
upi)€r  crust  of  the  i»ie  is  generally  made  of 
*pufF  paste,'  and  the  rcmninder  of  'short 
paste.' 

Pudding  Paste.  This,  for  baked  puddings, 
may  resemble  the  last.  For  boiled  puddings 
(or  indeed  for  any),  the  pastt»  may  l>e  either 
ordinary  *  short  paste,'  or  one  made  with  2  to 
(>  oz.  of  butter  or  lard,  or  3  to  8  oz.  of  chopped 
beef  suet,  to  each  lb.  of  flour,  with  or  without 
nn  egg,  and  a  little  sugar,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  i^rties.  The  first  is  most  appro- 
priate for  those  containing  fresh  fruit,  and 
that  with  suet  for  meat  puddings,  and  those 
(containing  dried  fruit,  as  grocer's  currants, 
plums,  &e.  Milk  or  milk-and-water  is  often 
used  instead  of  simple  water  to  make  the 
dough.  Ginger,  spices,  savory  lierbs,  &c.,  are 
common  additions  to  the  crusts  of  puddings. 
"Where  economy  is  an  object,  and  esi)eciallly 
among  the  lower  classes,  kitchen  fat  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  suet,  and  lard  for 
butter.  \\n)on  '  Jones's  patent  flour '  is  em- 
ployed, an  excellent  plain  pudding  paste  may 
be  made  by  simply  mixing  it  up  with  very 
cold  water,  and  immediately  putting  it  into 
the  water,  which  should  1)o  boiling,  and  kept 
in  that  state  until  the  pudding  is  dressed. 

PA'TENT  HED1CIHE8.  %».  Medica- 
TA  Al"^**'*.  L.    The  niRjority  of  the  pre- 


parationM  noticed  nnder  thi>i    hcnil  are    th« 
nostrums  popularly  termed  '  quack  n:dicine»,' 
and  which  arc  sold  with  a  Governm^t  stamp 
atttichcd  to  them.    A    few  other  lecret  or 
proprietary  remedies  are  also,  for  coiTenience, 
included  in  the  list.    An  alphnbotir«l  amncr* 
ment,  based  on  the  names   of  the    rcpnteJ 
inventors  or  proprietors  of  the  articles  bis 
been  adopted,  as  being  the  ono  best  suited  for 
i>asy  rereroncc.    Tlio  compOHitiou  of  a  number 
of  them  is  given  fmm  caref  nl  i)ersonal  inspe^ 
tion  and  analysis  (by  Mr.  Cooloy),  and  tfaat  of 
the  remainder  on  the  anthority  of  Gray,  Grif- 
fith,  Paris,  Redwood,   tlie    nicmbcn  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Phnmiacy,  and  other 
'  rcspeetalile  writers.     A  \'ariety  of  articles  not 
i  included  in  the  following  list  are  noticed  akm^ 
I  with  other  pn>pa rations  of  the  cla.SR  to  whidi 
'  they  belong,  or  under  the  names  of  their  pr> 
;  prictors.    See  Dalsam,  Cerate,  DHora,  Es- 
sence, TiNCTUKE,  OiXTMENT,  PiLLB,  &C. 

j      Abemethy'B  PiUs.    See  Abebnetiit  Mzdi- 

I  CINES  (page  4). 

Albinolo'a    Ointment.      Sco     IIollowat'8 

I  Ointment  {below), 

!     All  Alimed*8  Treasares  of  the  Desert.  Then 

,  arc  three   preparations   included   under  thii 

!  n:rmo : — 

'      a,    (AyiiSEPTic   Malaoma.)      From  bad 
plaster,  3  parts ;   gum  thus  nnd  salad  oil,  *A 

'  each,  2  parts ;  bees*  wax,  1  part ;  melted  tO' 

\  gether  by  a  gentle  Inuit,  and  spread  upon  coliiu 
h.  (Pkctohat^  Antiphtuisis,  or  CorGH 
Pills.)  From  myrrh,  3i  lbs.;  gixuills  and 
ipecacuanha,  <if  each,  1  lb.;  (all  in  powdtT;) 
white  soft  soap,  10  oz. ;  oil  of  aniaooil,  IJ  ol; 
treacU",  (j.  s.  to  form  a  pill  mass. 

c.  (Sphaieopeptic  or  AKTiBiwora  Pnif.) 
From  aloes,  28  lbs.;  colocynth  pulp,  12  lis.; 
rhubarb,  7  lbs. ;  myrrh  and  scammony,  of  eirli, 
3Hh3. ;  ipecacuanha,  3  lbs. ;  cardamom  scod?, 
2  lbs. ;  (all  in  powdtr ;)  soft  soap.  9  lbs.;  oil 
of  juniper,  7  fl.  oz. ;  treacle,  q.  s.  Tliis,  as  wdl 
as  the  last,  is  divide<l  into  3i-gT.  piUs,  which 
are  then  covered  with  tin  foil  or  silver  \ai 
An  excellent  aperient  pill,  no  doulit,  and  om 
likely  to  pn)ve  u<i'ful  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  administration  of  a  mild  diaphnivtir 
and  stomachic  purge  is  indicated.  Unlike 
many  of  the  advertised  nostrums  of  the  d*T. 
there  is  nothing  in  their  composition  that  can, 
by  any  ])ossibility,  prove  injurious  ;  but  beyood 
this  thev  are  destitute  of  virtue. 
Anderson's  Scot's  Pills.  See  Pii.ls. 
Atkinson's  Infant  Preservative.  From  <3^ 
bonate  of  magnesia,  G  drs. ;  white  sugar,  2  ok.; 
oil  of  aniset'd,  20  drops ;  spirit  of  sal  vdlatik^ 
2^  drs.;  laudanum,  1  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  1 
oz, ;  caraway  water  to  make  up  1  pint. 
Balm  of  Sackasiri.  See  Baxsah  (pag«  2612). 
Balsam  of  Life.  S^n.  Bauiie  dk  tix,  Fr. 
Several  compound  medicines  of  this  name  are 
noticed  on  page  201.  The  folloYiing  are  wvM- 
known  nostrums : — 

1.  (Hoffman's) — a.  Of  the  oils  of  cinnanioB. 
cloves,  lemon,  lavender,  and  nutmegiiy  and  bil- 
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sam  of  Pern,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  essence  of  amber- 
gris, oil  of  amber,  and  oil  of  rue,  of  eacb,  1  dr. ; 
cochioeal,  12  grs. ;  strongest  rectiiied  spirit, 
3^  pints ;  mix. 

b.  (Ph.  Dan.  1840.)  Oils  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
lavender,  and  nutmegs,  of  eacb,  20  grs. ;  puri- 
fied oil  of  amber,  10  drops ;  balsam  of  Peru, 
30  grs. ;  rectified  spirit  (tinged  with  alkanet 
root),  10  oz. 

2.  (Gabius*s.)  Nearly  similar  to  Hoff- 
mann's. 

3.  (Turlington's.)  Benzoin  and  liquid  sty- 
rax,  of  each,  12  oz. ;  balsam  of  tolu  and  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  balsam  of 
Peru,  2.0Z.;  aloes,  myrrh,  and  angelica  root, 
of  eacb,  1  oz. ;  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
7  pints ;  digest,  with  frequent  agitation  for 
10  days,  and  filter.  Externally,  the  above  are 
rubefacient  and  corroborant;  internally,  sti- 
mulant, cordial,  and  pectoral. 

Betton's  British  Oil.  From  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  pint;  Barbadoes  tar,  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary, 
1  fl.  oz. 

Blake's  Green-monntain  Ointment.  We  arc 
told  that  the  active  ingpredient  in  this  com- 
pound is  Arnica  montana,  with  a  basis  of  soap 
cerate.  It  is  very  useful  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  several  affections.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  its  use  b  that  it  is  a  secret  prepara- 
tion. 

Blake's  Toothache  Essence.  From  alum,  in 
fine  powder,  1  dr. ;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  5  dr. 

BcNurhaaye's  Odontalgic  Essence.  From 
opium,  \  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  2  dr. ;  powdered 
camphor,  5  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  li  fl.  oz. 

Boachardafs  Tasteless  Aperient.  From 
phosphate  of  soda,  |  oz.,  placed  iu  a  soda-water 
bottle,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  carbonated 
water,  at  the  bottling  machine.     For  a  dose. 

Brande's  Tooth  Tincture.  From  pellitory  of 
Spain  (bruised),  1  oz.;  camphor,^-  oz. ;  opium, 
^  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  digested  for  lU  days 
in  rectified  spirit,  ^  pint. 

Brodnm's  Nervous  Cordial.  Trep.  1.  "Ori- 
ginally it  consisted  simply  of  an  infusion  of 
gentian  root  in  Ens^lish  gin,  coloured  and  fla- 
voured with  a  little  red  lavender  (compound 
spirit  of  lavender).  After  a  time  the  doctor 
added  a  little  bark  to  the  nostrum,  and  subse- 
quently made  other  additions."  (*Auat.  of 
Quackery.') 

2.  (Paris.)  Tinctures  of  gentian,  calumba, 
cardamoms,  and  cinchona,  compound  spirits  of 
lavender,  and  steel  wine,  of  each,  equal  parts. 
"It  b  tonic,  stomachic,  and  stimulant;  but, 
beyond  these,  possesses  no  curative  properties." 
('  Anat  of  Quackery.') 

Chlorodyne.  This  nostrum,  which  was  first 
introduced  as  "a  combination  of  perchloric 
acid  with  a  new  alkaloid,"  has  become  a  popu- 
lar anodyne  and  sedative.  Several  prepara- 
tions are  sold  under  this  name,  and  the  claims 
of  the  rival  makers  have  occasioned  some 
expensive  lawsnits.  The  name  was  undoubt- 
edly invented  by  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne,  but 
Hr.  Freeman,  pharmaceatical  chemist,  claims 


to  be  the  inventor  of  the  preparation.  Whether 
Browne's  and  Freeman's  '  chlorodynes '  are 
essentially  the  same,  we  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine, but  we  know  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statements  mode 
by  each  manufacturer  respecting  the  new 
vegetable  principle  contained  in  his  medicine. 
Chlorodyne,  in  every  one  of  its  forms,  is  simply 
a  mixture  of  certain  well-known  materials, 
some  of  which  are  rather  dangerous  ingre- 
dients for  a  popular  nostrum.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Ogden,  Browne's  cbloro- 
dyne  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Chloroform,  6  drs.;  chloric  ether,  1  dr. ;  . 
tincture  of  capsicum,  \  dr. ;  oil  of  peppermint^ 
2  drops ;  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  8  grs. ; 
Scheele's  hydrocyanic  acid,  12  drops;  per- 
chloric acid,  20  drops;  tincture  of  Indian 
hemp,  1  dr. ;  treacle,  1  dr.  *  Towle's  chloro- 
dyne '  is  prepared  according  to  this  formula, 
the  ingredients  being  named  on  the  label.- 

Clarke's  Conglntinnm.    (See  page  362.) 

Cochrane's  Cough  Bemedy.  Acidulated  syrup 
of  poppies. 

Corn  Nostrums.    (See  page  371.) 

Cottereau's  Odontalgic  Essence.  A  nearly 
saturated  ethereal  solution  of  camphor,  mixed 
with  about  yf  th  of  its  volume  of  strong  liquor 
of  ammonia, 

CurtiB's  Anti-venereal  Lotion.  A  mixture 
of  Beanfoy's  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  2  fl. 
oz.,  with  cold  soft  water,  8  fl.  oz.  For  use,  1  to 
2  table-spoonfuls  are  put  into  a  wine-glassful 
of  water. 

Dalby's  Carminatiye.  1.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  40  grs. ;  tincture  of  castor 
and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each, 
80  drops;  tincture  of  asafoctida  and  spirit  of 
pennyroyal,  of  each,  15  drops;  laudanum, 
5  drops ;  oil  of  aniseed,  3  drops ;  oil  of  nut- 
meg, 2  drops;  oil  of  peppermint,  1  drop; 
peppermint  water,  2  fl.  oz. — Dose,  ^  to  1  t«a- 
spoonf  ul.  The  bottle  should  be  well  shaken 
before  pouring  it  out. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
1  oz. ;  tincture  of  castor,  5  fl.  dr.;  tincture  of 
osafoetida,  3  fl.  drs. ;  oils  of  aniseed  and  penny- 
royal, of  each,  i  fl.  dr.;  oil  of  nutmeg,  15 
drops ;  syrup  of  poppies,  7  oz. ;  rectified  spirit. 
3^  fl.  oz.;  peppermint  wrter,  \  pint;  as 
before. 

Davidson's  Cancer  Bemedy.  A  mixture  of 
ursenious  acid  and  hemlock,  both  in  powder. 
(Dr.  Paris.) 

Davis's  Calorific.  The  'liquid'  is  com- 
mercial acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*048),  diluted  with 
about  an  equal  voluue  of  water,  and  coloured 
with  burnt  sugar  or  spirit  colouring.  The 
'  shield'  consists  of  a  piece  of  red  flannel 
backed  with  oil  skin,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
A  few  drops  of  calorific  are  sprinkled  on 
the  flannel,  which  is  then  bound  over  the 
affected  part.  The  heat  of  the  body  gradually 
volatilises  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  escape  of 
the  vaponr  being  prevent^  by  the  oil  skin,  a 
strongly  connter-iiritant  action  ia  set  u^« 
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Derbyshire*!  Embroeatioxi.  From  opium  and 
mottled  Honp,  of  ea(*Ii,  2  07<. ;  extract  of  henbaue, 
2  dnt. ;  and  mace,  ^  dr. ;  boiled  i'<ii'  30  luiniites 
ill  water,  3  pints ;  to  the  cold  H<iaor,  rectilied 
spirit,  I  qiiurt,  and  liquor  of  animouiu,  1  11.  oz., 
arv  added,  and,  after  rejiose,  the  clour  portion 
is  decanted.    A  preventive  of  sea-sickness. 

Deshler's  Cerate.  Yellow  busilicron.  (Sec 
pagi'  417.) 

DcuLcan^s  Oout  Medicine.    Sec  (iOUT. 

Dutch  Ague  Bemedy.  A  mixture  formed  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  crciim  of  tartiir,  of  each, 

1  oz. ;  cloven,  i  dr. ;  reduced  to  line  powder. 
— Dose,  1  i"  dr.,  every  3  lioursi.     (Dr.  Paris.) 

Godfrey's  Cordial.  1.  (Original  formida.) 
Opium  (filiciHl),  i  oz.;  sussiifras  chips,  1  oz. ; 
English  brandy,  1  ([uart ;  macerate  lor  4  or  5 
davH,  then  add,  of  water,  1  (juart,  treacle, 
3 1  lbs.,  and  simmer  the  whole  gently  for  a 
few  minutes ;  the  next  day  decant  the  clear 
I»ortibn. 

2.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Aniseed,  caraways,  and  cori 
anders,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  sassafras  chipR, 
9  oz. ;  water,  6  pints;  simmer  gently  until 
reduced  to  4  pints,  then  add  of  treacle,  0  lbs. ; 
and  when  nearly  cold,  further  add  of  tincture 
of  opium,  3  A.  oz. 

3.  (Phil.  Col.  of  Phar.)  Carbonate  of  pot assa, 
2\  oz. ;  water,  26  i»ints  (old  wine  moaanre) ; 
dissolve,  add  of  sugar-hous(?  niolasFcs  (treacle). 
16  pints  (o.  w.  m.) ;  sinimer  the  mixture,  re- 
move the  scum,  and  wbon  it  has  considerably 
cooled,  add,  of  tincture  of  opium,  21  fl.  oz. ; 
oil  of  sassafras,  ^  tl.  oz. ;  (dissolved  in)  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  quart  (o.  w.  m.).  It  contains 
about  16  drops  of  laudanum  (  —  1  ^  gr.  of  opium) 
in  each  W.  oz. 

The  following  fonns  are  also  current  in  the 
wholesale  trade : — 

4.  From  molasses,  16  lbs.  j  distilled  water, 
2';  galls.;  oil  of  sassafras,  1  tl.  oz. ,  (dissolved 
in)  rectitied  s])irit,  \  gall*;  bruised  ginger, 
■}  oz. ;  cloves,  .j  oz. ;  limdanum,  8  fl.  oz. ; 
macerate  for  14  days,  aud  strain  through 
ilannel. 

6.  Sassafras  chips,  1  lb. ;  ginger  (braised), 
4  oz. ;  water,  3  galls. ;  simmer  until  reduced  to 

2  galls. ;  then  add,  of  treacle,  16  lbs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  7  lbs. ;  laudanum,  1  pint. 

6.  Opium,  \  oz. ;  treacle,  7  lbs. ;  boiliug 
watiT,  1  gaU. ;  dissolve,  and  add,  of  rectitied 
spirit,  1  quart;  oil  of  sassafnis,  ^  dr.;  cloves 
and  mustanl  seed,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  coriander 
and  caraway  seeds,  of  each,  1  dr.;  digest  for 
a  week. 

7.  Caraways,  corianders,  and  aniseed,  of  each, 
1  lb. ;  water,  6  galls. ;  distil  5  galls.,  and  add,  of 
treacle,  28 lbs. ;  laudanum,  1  quart;  and  oil  of 
sassafras,  1  fl.  oz.,  previously  dissolved  in  recti- 
fle<l  spirit,  1  gal. 

Obt,  Tills  preparation  is  anodyne  and  nar- 
cotic, and,  amongst  the  lower  classes,  is  com- 
monly given  to  children  troubled  with  wind 
or  colic,  its  frequent  and  excessive  use  has 
sent  many  infants  prematurely  to  the  grave. 
Qrayeays,  "It  is  chiefly  used  to  prcvevxttV^ 


crying  of  children  in  pain  or  stairing."  The 
dose  is  I  teospoonful  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  age  and  susceptibility  of  the  child. 

Qrayes'  Gent  PreventlTe.  A  tinctoie  |r- 
pare<l  by  steeping,  for  a  week,  dried  onB(» 
ywcl  and  hiera  pi  era,  of  each,  1  oz.,  and  rfai- 
barb,  ^  oz.,  in  brandy,  1  pint. 

Oiinrod's  Remedy  for  Spasms.  From  aw- 
tatc  of  mor])hia,  1  gr.;  spirit  of  sal  volatile  and 
sulphuric  ether,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  camphor 
julep,  4  ti.  oz. ;  for  a  mixture.  It  should  be 
kept  closely  corked,  in  a  cool  place,  and  shonU 
be  well  shaken  before  use. — Dote.  A  te^ 
spoonful  in  a  glassful  of  cold  water  or  wiiK^ 
as  required.  It  is  a  really  valuable  props* 
ration. 

Herrendschwand's  Specific.  A  mixture  of 
gamboge,  10  grs.,  with  carbonate  of  potaaii 
20  irrs.  (])r.  Paris.) 

Holloway's  Ointment.  The  original  formnk 
of  Albinolo's  oiNTicsNT,  of  which  this  piv- 
tends  to  be  a  reproduction,  contains  the 
"  gnusses  de  serpent  ct  dc  vii>cre,"  and  otiier 
pharmaceutical  curiosities.  The  principal  in* 
gredients,  however,  in  the  Hollowat's  OOT* 
MENT  of  the  present  day  are  very  homely 
substances.  In  the  case  of  Sillcn  o.  UoUom/, 
tried  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Janiury, 
IHG'St  the  plaintiffs  council  asserted  that  od 
the  ointment  being  received  by  the  agent  in 
Paris,  it  was  submitted  to  the  authorised 
government  chemists  to  be  atmlysed,  in  accnil* 
ance  with  the  law  of  France  prohibiUng  tlie 
sale  of  secret  remedies,  and  was  found  by  them 
to  contain  butter,  lard,  Venice  turpentine,  white 
wax,  yellow  wax,  and  nothing  else.  In  a  letter 
to  the  *  Times,'  I'rofessor  Holloiray  stated 
that  the  French  analysis  was  incorrect,  for 
three  of  the  ingredients  named  were  not  in  the 
ointment,  while  there  were  other  componel^ti 
which  the  analysis  had  not  discovered.  The 
formula  adopted  by  those  who  prepare  an  imi- 
tation ointment  on  the  large  scale,  and  whi^ 
closely  resembl(>s  if  it  be  not  actually  identical 
with,  that  employed  by  Mr.  Holloway,  ii  si 
follows  : — Fresh  butter  (free  from  water),  |  Ik; 
bees*  wax  (good),  4  oz.j  yellow  resin,  3  «.; 
melt  them  together,  add  of  vinegar  of  caiitho- 
rides,  1  fl.  oz.,  and  simmer  the  whole,  with 
constant  agitation,  for  10  or  12  minutes,  cr 
until  the  moisture  is  nearly  evaporated;  tiieii 
add,  of  Canada  balsam,  1  oz. ;  expressed  dH  d 
muce,  i  dr. ;  balsam  of  Peru  or  liquid  stjrsXf 
10  or  12  drops;  again  stir  well,  allow  the 
mixture  to  settle,  and  when  it  is  ahoat  b^ 
cold  (not  before)  ]X)ur  it  into  the  pots,  jn- 
viously  slightly  wanned,  and  allow  it  to  cod 
very  slowly.  The  label  will  do  the  rest  Ko 
two  samples  of  HoUoway's  ointment  are  pie- 
cisely  of  the  same  colour  or  consistence. 

HoUoway's  Pills.  From  aloes,  4  parts ;  jalsp* 
ginger,  and  myrrh,  of  each,  2  ports  ;  made  into 
a  mass  with  mucilage,  and  divided  into  2-gnin 
pills,  of  which  about  4  dozen  are  put  into  eMh 
Is.  l^d.  box. 
\     iMSkwof  %  ISAi^Jbdxi!^  Sisirlt.    A  spedes  of  mtf 
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liniment,  made  of  soft  soap,  1  lb. ;  camphor, 
6  oz. ;  oils  of  rosemary  and  thyme,  of  each  -f  fl. 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gal. 

Eaye's  Infant's  Preservatiye.  A  preparation 
partaking  of  the  joint  properties  of  Atkinson's 
nostrum  and  Gocmrey's  cordial,  but  more  pow- 
erful than  either,  as  iudicated  by  the  doses 
in  which  it  is  directed  to  be  given  during 
early  infancy,  viz.,  "two^  three,  or  more 
drops." 

Eeating's  Cough  Lozenges.  These  are  said 
to  be  composed  of— Lactucarium,  2  drs. ;  ipe- 
cacuanha, 1  dr. ;  squills,  f  dr. ;  extract  of  liquor- 
ice, 2  oz. ;  sugar,  6  oz. ;  made  into  a  mass  with 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  divided  into  20-gr. 
lozenges. 

King's  Sarsaparilla  Pills.  From  the  com- 
pound extract.  *'  Instead  of  two  pills  being 
equivalent  to  i  fl.  oz.  of  the  concentrated  decoc- 
tion or  essence  of  sarsaparilla,  as  asserted,  it 
takes  about  32  of  them  to  represent  the  given 
quantity,  and  about  4  of  them  to  be  equal  in 
strength  to  the  common  decoction  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia." "  Instead  of  one  28,  9d.  box  of 
these  pills  being  equal  to  a  pint  of  the  costly 
concentrated  fluid  preparation,  it  would  take 
nearly  li  lb.  of  them  for  that  purpose."  (*  Med. 
Circ.,'  ii,  493.) 

Kitchexier's  Peristaltic  Persuaders.  See 
Pills. 

Lambert's  Asthmatic  Balsam.  The  active 
ingredients  in  this  compound  are  said  to  be 
squills  and  aqueous  extract  of  opium. 

Lemasorier's  Odontalgic  Essence.  From  ace- 
tate of  morphia,  1  g^.;  dissolved  in  cherry - 
laurel  water,  1  oz.  For  use,  a  tcaspoonfid  is 
added  to  i^  a  wine-glassful  of  warm  water, 
and  the  mouth  well  rinsed  out  with  the  mix- 
ture. 

Leroy's  Purgative. — a.  (No.  1.)  Vegetable 
turbith,  6  drs. ;  scammony,  li  oz. ;  jalap,  G  oz. ; 
brandy,  10  pints ;  digest  for  24  hours,  and  add 
a  syrup  made  of  senna,  6  oz. ;  water,  1^  pint ; 
sugar,  82  oz. 

b.  (No.  2.)  As  the  last,  only  l-3rd 
stronger. 

c.  (No.  3.)    Twice  as  strong  as  No.  1. 
Lewis's  Electuarium.    A  liquid  nostrum,  said 

to  be  alterative  and  to  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  both  antimony  and  mercury. 

Lewis's  Baslamic  Ointment.  This  prepara- 
tion, which  is  declared  by  its  proprietor  to 
be  **  utterly  unsurpassable,"  for  the  most  part 
resembles  HoUoway's  ointment.  ('  Med.  Circ.,' 
ii,  493.) 

Lewis's  Silver  Cream.  This  nostrum  is  said 
to  depend  for  its  efficacy  on  white  precipitate 
and  a  salt  of  lead.  . 

Locock's  Pulmonic  Losenges.    See  Wapsbs. 

Mahomed's  Paste.    See  Electttaby. 

Mardaaf  8  Vorton's  Drops.  A  mixture  of 
the  tinctures  of  gentian  and  ginger,  holding  in 
■olntion  a  little  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
oolonred  with  coebineaL 

Xaniotf  ■  Dry  Yooit  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  copper. 


Harsden's  Drops.  A  coloured  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.    (Dr.  Paris.) 

Matthieu's  Vermifiige.'^a.  (To  destroy  the 
worms.)  Tin  filings,  1  oz. ;  male  fern  root,  6  drs. ; 
worm  seed,  4  drs. ;  resinous  extract  of  jalap  and 
sulphate  of  potassa,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  honey,  q.  s. 
to  form  an  electuary. — Dose.  A  teaspoonful, 
repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  for  2  or  3 
days,  when  the  following  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted, and  continued  until  the  bowels  are  well 
acted  on. 

h.  (To  expel  the  worms.)  Jalap  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  of  each,  40  gn. ;  scammony, 
20  grs. ;  gamboge,  10  grs.;  honey,  q.  s.  as 
before. 

McEinsey's  Golden  Cerate.  This  appears  to 
resemble  Poor  Man's  Friend. 

McEinsey's  Katapotia.  This  notorious  nos- 
trum is  compounded  of  aloes,  6  oz. ;  soap, 
I^  oz. ;  (both  in  powder ;)  beaten  up  with  syrup 
of  saffron  and  a  little  essential  oil,  and  divided 
into  pills  varying  in  weight  from  2  to  2i  grs. 
each.    (*  Med.  Circ.,'  iv,  86.) 

McEinsey's  Medicinal  Powder.  8yn,  Rev. 
T.  Skith's  m.  p.  From  dried  lavender  flowers 
and  rosemary  tops,  of  each,  2^  oz.;  asarabacca, 
1  oz. ;  reduced  to  powder,  and  further  dis- 
guised with  a  little  perfume.  A  veiy  small 
quantity  of  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  aiso  most 
probably  added.  Two  or  three  pinches  of  this 
powder,  taken  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  snufi^,  is 
said  by  the  proprietor  to  be  sufiicient  to  cure 
almost    every   known  disease.     See    AsASA- 

BACCA, 

Morison's  Aperient  Powder.  A  mixture  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  lump  sugar,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  with  sufficient  powdered 
cassia  to  give  it   an  aromatic  flavour.     See 

PiLLB. 

Morrison's  Adhesive  Paste.    See  Plastbb. 

Ollivier's  Biscuits.  Take  of  the  white  of  2 
eggs;  water,  |.'  pint;  beat  them  together, 
strain  the  mixture,  and  odd  to  it  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  76  grs. ;  collect  the 
precipitate,  wash,  dry,  powder,  and  carefully 
weigh  it ;  next  add  it  to  such  a  quantity  of 
flour  &c.,  that  each  2-dr.  biscuit  may  contain 
exactly  \  gr. 

Papier  Fayard.    See  Pafbb  (Gout). 

Pate  Arsenicale.  A  powder  composed  of 
arscnious  acid,  8  grs, ;  dragon's  blood,  22  grs. ; 
cinnabar,  70  grs.  It  is  to  be  made  into  a  paste 
with  the  saliva  at  the  time  of  applying  it.  A 
favorite  remedy  in  cancer  on  the  Continent. 
(Dr.  Paris.) 

Perry's  Balm  of  Syriacum.  From  English 
gin,  I  pint;  moist  sugar,  ^  lb.;  (dissolved  in) 
water,  4  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  paregoric  (Tinct. 
Camph.  Co. — Ph.  L.  1836),  1  oz.  tincture  of 
tolu,  i  oz. ;  tincture  of  cantharides,  q.  s. ;  to- 
gether with  a  few  drops  each  of  tho  oils  of 
aniseed  and  spearmint ;  agitate  well  together, 
and  the  next  day  filter,  or  decant  the  clear 
portion. 

Perry's  PrerentiTe  Lotion.  This  is  said  in 
be  a  sohiUoii  qI  «i  ilBBteM^^  ^s^\B^^^KviwsL« 
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1  pint.  For  use,  it  is  dilated  with  4  or  5  times 
itH  Imlk  of  water. 

Pieste's  Toothaclio  Essence.  From  liquor  of 
ammouin,  2  purts;  Luuliiuum,  1  part.  It  is 
npplied  on  lint. 

Pilules  Ang61iqaes.  St/n.  ( i  runs  dkb ante. 
Tukc  of  alous  iind  juice  of  n)sci>,  c)f  each,  4  oz. ; 
juices  of  iKjnigc  and  chicory,  of  Ciu*h,  2  oz. ; 
beat  thein  to;;ether,  and  when  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  a  sofl  pill -mass, 
add  of  powderc<l  rhuharh,  2  dr.-*.,  powdered 
apiric,  1  dr.,  and  divide  the  mixture  i!iti>  l^-^* 
pillM.     A  good  ])ur^:itive.     I}08e.     -1  to  1 2. 

Poor-man's  Friend  (French).  See  Oint- 
MKNT  (IJrown). 

Poor-man's  Friend  (Dr.  Uo1)crts').  This 
cousistH  chietly  of  ointment  of  nitric-oxide  of 
mercury. 

Pringle's  Eomedy  for  Typhus.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
Pale  cinchona  (bruistnl),  I  oz. ;  water,  12  H.  oz. ; 
boil  them  together  for  10  minutes,  addiiij?, 
towards  the  cud,  Vir^uian  snake- root  (bruised), 

2  drs. ;  m:u*erate  for  an  hour  in  a  eoverctl 
vessel,  and  to  tho  strained  liquid  add  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  2  11.  drs.,  and  when  the  mixture 
is  cold,  further  add  of  spirit  of  cinnamon,  1 
fl.  oz.  Tho  dosi.'  i^  2  table- £:pooufulii  every  six 
hours. 

Reynold's  Goat  Specific.  Wine  of  col  eh  i- 
cum  disjTuised  by  some  unimportant  additions. 

Sighini's  Odontalgic  Drops.  A  solution  of 
creasote  in  an  equal  weight  of  the  strongest 
rectifieil  spirit,  coloured  with  coehiueal,  and 
disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil 
of  peppermint. 

Baspini's  Styptic.  A  strong  solution  of 
gallic  acid  in  ?])irit  of  roses.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  says  that  it  also  contains  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

Rust's  Toothache  Paste.    Sec  Pastk. 

Scott's  Drops.  tSj/tt.  Tinctuke  of  Soot. 
From  wood-soot,  2  oz. ;  assafu'tida,  1  oz. ;  bran<ly 
or  i»roof  spirit,  1  pint.  Duse.  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls;  in  hysteria,  &.c. 

Smith's  Powder.  See  Mc.Knf sky's  Powdek. 

Solomon's  Anti-impotigines.  A  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  disguised  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  flavouring  and  tinctorial  matter. 
(•  Med.  Circ.,'  ii,  69,  70.) 

Standert's  Eed  Kixtare.  Take  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  1  oz.  ;  powdered  Turkey  rhubarb, 
i  oz. ;  tincture  of  rhubarb,  3  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
opium,  2  fl.  drs. ;  oils  of  aniseed  and  i)ep]>ermint, 
of  each,  i  dr. ;  (dissolved  in)  gin  or  i)roof  spirit, 
5  fl.  oz. ;  agitJite  the  whole  togetlier,  then  fur- 
ther add  of  soft  water,  IJ  pint,  in  colic  and 
diurrha>a.  Doife.  A  win<?-glassful.  The  spirit 
is  frequently  omitted,  but  then  the  mixture 
soon  &])oils. 

Standart's  Stomachic  Candy.  Take  ot  lump 
sugar,  1  11).;  water,  3  fl.oz. ;  dissolve  by  heat; 
add  eardomom  seeds,  ginger,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each,  1  07. ;  and  when  the  mixture  is  com- 
plete, pour  it  out  ou  an  oiled  slab  or  into 
moulds. 

Btonj*B  Worm  Cakes.    Take  of  calomel  and 


cinnabar  uf  each,  2^  grs. ;  powdered  jahp,  72 
g  s. ;  ginger,  1  dr. ;  white  sugar,  1^  oz. ;  syrop. 
q.  s. ;  mix  and  divide  into  a  dozen  cakes.  B<- 
scmblc  *  Ching's  lozenges'  in  tliulr  action.  (See 
page  710). 

StruTe's  Lotion.  See  IIooFnra-coroB  Lo- 
Tiox  (page  716). 

Saccession  Powder.  A  mixture  of  powdoid 
quartz  and  diamond  dust,  chiefly  the  fins. 
Ujted  as  an  cscharotic. 

Tasteless  Agne  Drops.  A  solution  of  itk- 
uite  of  {M)tassia.  It  is  tho  common  ague  medt< 
cine  in  the  fen  counties  of  England. 

Turlington's  Balsam.  Sec  BaXiSaic  or  Lm 
{ahore), 

Valangin's  Solution  of  Solvent  Mineral.  Fiob 
arscnlous  acid,  |  dr.,  dissolved  in  hydrochlone 
acid,  1^  dr.,  and  the  solution  diluted  wxthdi** 
tilled  water,  1^  pint.  In  ague,  &c.  It  hu 
rather  le:$s  than  half  the  streugtli  of  the  Bola* 
tiou  of  arseuitc  of  potassa,  I'h.  Li. 

Vance's  Cream.    Soe  Chilblain. 

Wahler's  Ointment.    See  Cuildlais. 

Ward's  Purging  Powder.  A  mixture  of  jab; 
and  cream  of  tartar,  cipial  parts  coloured  wiU 
a  little  red  bole.  Zfote,  A  teaspoonful,  cr 
more,  in  broth  or  beer,  twice  or  thrice  daUj; 
in  drojisy. 

Webster's  Diet  Drink.  A  sweetened  docor- 
tion  of  iK'tony,  dulcamara,  {^uaiacum  wood,  li- 
quorice root,  sarsnparilla,  sassafras,  thyme,  flod 
turmeric. 

Wilson's  Gout  Tincture.  This  is  said  to  be 
wine  of  colchicum. 

Wright's  Pearl  Ointment.  Take  of  wlut^ 
preeipitatf,  8  oz. ;  Goulard *s  extract,  rpint; 
rub  them  to  a  cream,  and  add  the  mixtnreto 
white  wax,  7  lb.,  and  olive  oil,  10  lb.,  |w- 
viously  nnilted  together  by  a  gentle  heit; 
lastly,  stir  the  whole  until  it  is  nearly  c(^ 
(•  Pharm.  Journ.') 

Young's  Aperient  Drink.  From  carbonate 
of  so(l:i,  2^  drs.;  bitartrato  of  xx)tassu,  3  drs. ; 
(both  in  crystals;)  throw  them  into  a  sods- 
water  bjtlle  conti\ining  cold  water,  8  fl.oz., t&4 
immediately  cork  it  down  securely,  and  keeiiit 
inverted,  in  a  cool  place,  until  required  fcr 
use. 

Zanhetti's  Bohemian  Restorative  Tinetare. 
From  crushed  raisins,  'i  lb. ;  liaj*  safiroD,  3 
oz. ;  aquems  extract  of  opium,  3  dr».;  py»'- 
dered  cochineal,  2  drs. ;  capillaire  and  onn;|r^ 
tlower  water,  of  each,  J  ])iut ;  proof  spirit,  3 
pints ;  digested  together  for  a  week,  and  tina 
strained,  with  expression. 

PAULLINIA.    {H'e  Guabasa. 

PAYN'IZING.  The  name  given,  to  Mr, 
Payne's  ])rocess  for  presiTving  and  miDcrslii- 
lug  wood.     See  Dky-rot. 

PEACH.  iSiyw.  Pkusiciat,  L.  ThcfruHof 
Amygdalus  Tf.rsica.  Two  varieties  are  knon 
in  our  gardens  —  CLIXGSTOne  peach  and 
FiiEESTONj:  1'EA.cu,  tcrms  which  explain  them- 
selves. The  fruit  is  wholesome ;  but  the 
tlowers  and  kernels  contain  prussic  add,  owl 
arc  poisonous. 
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PSACH'WOOD.  The  prodace  of  a  species 
of  Casalpinia,  now  oxtensively  used  in  calico- 
printing. 

FEAB.  Ssfn,  Ptbus,  L.  The  frnit  of 
Pyrus  eommnnis  (Linn.),  one  of  the  rosacea. 
Its  general  qnalitiea  resemble  those  of  the 
apple. 

PEAK  FLAVOUE.    See  Essbkoe. 

PEABL.  Sjfn.  Mabgasita,  MABGABinnf, 
Pbbla,  Ukio,  L.  The  most  beaatlAil  and 
costly  pearls  are  obtained  exclnsively  from  the 
pearl  oyster  {MeUagrina  margarUifera)  of  the 
Indian  Seas.  The  principal  fisheries  are  on 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Olmntz,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  An.  inferior  description  of  pearl 
is  procured  from  a  fresh-water  shell-fish  {Unio 
margarUifera)  in  theneighbonrhoodofOmagh, 
connty  of  Tyrone.  A  similar  quality  is  also 
procured  from  the  river  Tthan,  Aberdeenshire. 
It  is  probable  that  pearls  from  this  source,  col- 
lected by  the  ancient  Britons,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  statement  by  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of 
Agricola,  of  pearls  **  not  very  orient,  but  pale 
and  wan,"  being  among  the  indigenous  pro- 
ducts of  Great  Britain. 

Pearls  are  composed  of  membrane  and  car- 
bonate of  calcium ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  sub- 
stances similar  to  bladder  and  chalk,  in  alter- 
nate layers. 

The  cause  of  the  production  of  pearls  is 
highly  curious  and  Interesting.  When  any 
foreign  body  gains  a  permanent  lodgement 
within  the  shells  of  any  of  the  moUusca  which 
are  lined  with  pearly  matter,  or  nacre,  the 
pearly  secretion  of  the  animal,  instead  of  being 
spread  in  layers  on  the  inside  of  its  habita- 
tion, is  accumulated  around  the  offending 
particles  in  concentric  films  of  extreme 
tenuity,  and  more  or  less  spherical,  forming  a 
pearL 

Pearls  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  as 
absorbents  or  antacids ;  and  among  the  an- 
cients they  were  occasionally  taken,  dissolved 
in  add,  both  as  a  remedy  and  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  the  careless  opulence  and  luxury 
of  their  possessors.  A  perfect  pearl,  large, 
truly  spherical,  highly  iridescent,  and  reflecting 
and  decomposing  the  rays  of  light  with  vivacity, 
claims  to  rank  with  the  most  costly  of  the 
gems,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East  is,  with 
justiee,  more  highly  prized  than  even  the 
diamond.  In  Europe,  however,  the  present 
estimation  of  their  value  is  somewhat  different. 
"A  handsome  necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls, 
smaller  than  a  large  pea,  costs  from  £170  to 
£300;  but  one  of  pearls  about  the  size  of 
peppercorns  may  be  had  for  £16.  The  pearls 
in  the  former  sell  at  a  guinea  each,  and  those 
in  the  latter  at  about  Is.  6d.''  (Milbum.) 
Seed  pearls  are  of  little  value,  however  beau- 
tiftiL 

FMff],  Artifldal.  These  are  hollow  spheres 
or  beads  of  glan,  perforated  with  two  holes 
at  Offipomte  sides  to  permit  of  their  being  strung 
farto  neddaoes.  A  mall  portion  of  essence 
tfofieiit  Is  intsoduoed  into  each,  by  suction, 


and  is  then  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass.  When  this  has  become  dry  and  hard, 
the  globe  is  filled  up  with  white  wax,  fper- 
maceti,  or  gum  arable.  The  glass  of  which  the 
beads  are  formed  is  slightly  bluish  and  opa- 
lescent, and  very  thin.  The  latest  improvement 
oonsiets  in  removing  the  glassy  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  the  prepared  bead,  by  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  highly 
diluted. 

Pearl,  Mother  of.  Sgfn.  Uvionxtm  cokohje, 
L. ;  Nacsb  db  pebls,  Fr.  This  is  the  in- 
ternal or  nacreous  layer  of  those  shells  which 
produce  the  pearls  for  ornamenting  the  per- 
son ;  hence  the  term  '  mother  of  pearl '  is  by 
no  means  inappropriate.  It  is  also  derived 
from  several  other  species,  known  in  trade  as 
ear- shells,  green  snul-shells,    Bombay-shells, 

The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  naturo  of  the 
substance  as  on  its  structure.  Its  surface  is 
covered  by  minute  corrugations  or  furrows, 
which  give  a  chromatic  appearance  to  the 
reflected  light.  Sir  David  Brewster  was  the 
first  to  show  that  this  substance  is  capable  of 
imparting  its  iridescent  appearance  to  fusible 
metal  or  fine  black  wax. 

Mother  of  pearl  is  cut  and  wrought  with 
nearly  similar  tools  to  those  used  for  ivory, 
but  it^  treatment,  owing  to  its  more. fragile 
naturo  and  delicate  structmre,  requires  con- 
siderably greater  care.  It  is  polished  with  col- 
cothar  or  putty  powder. 

The  numerous  applications  of  mother  of  pearl, 
for  buttons  and  knife-handles,  boxes,  inlaying 
work,  &c.,  aro  well  known. 

PEABL'ASH.  This  is  prepared  by  calcining 
the  crude  potashes  on  a  roverberatory  hearth, 
dissolving  the  calcined  mass  in  water,  and, 
after  roposc,  decanting  the  clear  solution,  and 
evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  the 
product  being  constantly  stirred  towards  the 
end  to  reduce  it  to  a  semi-granular  state. 
Although  purer,  its  richness  in  absolute  alkali 
is  less  than  that  of  the  potashes  from  which  it 
is  prepared,  being  only  from  47  to  51}.  This 
exists  almost  entirely  under  the  form  of  car- 
bonate. Tlie  commeroial  value  of  this  sub- 
stance is  determined  by  the  ordinary  processes 

of  AI.EALIMETBY. 

PEABL  BABLET.    See  Babley. 

PEABLS  (Bose).  Sifn.  Ross  bbads.  The 
petals  of  red  roses  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar  for 
some  hours,  until  they  form  a  smooth,  black 
paste,  then  rolled  into  beads  and  dried.  Hard ; 
very  fragrant ;  take  a  fine  polish. 

PEABL  WHITE.  This  is  subchloride  of  bis- 
muth ;  but  the  name  is  now  commonly  applied 
to  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is  sold  for  it. 

PEAS.  S^,  Gabden  peas,  Motob  p.; 
Pisa,  L.  Tbe  seed  of  Pisum  sativum  (Linn.). 
Poggiale  found  in  100  parts  of  common  green 
peas,  dried  and  shelled,  57  of  staroh,  21*7  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance  (l^gnmin),  1*9  of  fatty 
matter,  8*2  of  oeUoloie,  8*8  ^  vaVi^  «A  Wl  ^ 
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water.  In  the  fresli  Btatc  (OSEEX  FEAs)  tliey 
are  uutritlve,  and,  with  the  pod»  whieli  contain 
them,  are  highly  serviceable  in  scurvy.  The 
last  have  Ikhtu  used  for  niakinp^  beer.  The 
dried  aceds  are  fttill  more  nutritious,  but  are 
heavy  and  flatulent  unless  well  cooked.  For 
kitchen  use, '  split  PEAd'  should  be  chosen,  and 
after  having:  washed  them  in  a  little  clean  soft 
water,  nnd  allowed  them  to  drain,  they  should 
be  lift  to  soak  in  cold  soft  water  for  at  least 
12  hours  iM'fore  applying?  heat  to  them,  and 
should  then  be  dreKsed  in  the  same  water  in 
which  tlif'V  liuve  been  soaked,  and  bo  only 
gently  simmered  until  they  are  reduced  to  a 
pulp.  Additions  of  meat,  vegetables,  &c., 
should  not  be  made  until  they  have  nearly 
arrived  at  this  condition.  *  Whole  peab' 
require  soaking  for  at  least  18  or  20  hours. 

A  substitute  for  green  peas  in  winter  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  the  dried  seed  on  a  flat 
di.sh,  sprinkling  them  with  i^iitcr,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  warm  situation.  In  a  few  days 
gennination  commences,  aud,  after  it  lias  pro- 
cee<led  sufficiently  far,  the  whole  is  dresse<l  in 
the  usual  manner.  An  easier  and  simpler  plan 
.is  to  preserve  the  green  peas,  when  they  are  in 
season,  by  the  common  method  adopted  for 
gooselK'rries  and  other  like  fruit. 

Peas,  Is'sue.  Si/n.  Pisa  pbo  FoyricuLis,  L. 
Oninge  berries  or  the  small  unri])e  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  dried,  and  smoothed  in  a  lathe. 
See  Issue. 

PEB'BLE.  The  trade  name  for  the  trans- 
parent colourless  variety  of  rock  cr^'stal  or 
quartz  use<l  for  the  lenses  of  spectacles  instead 
of  ghuss,  over  which,  from  its  extreme  hard- 
ness, it  has  the  advantiige  of  being  little  apt 
to  be  scratched. 

PEC'TIC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Ura- 
connot  to  an  acid  which  is  found  very  gene- 
rally diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  analogous  to  jelly. 

Prep.  From  carrot  roots,  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  pressed  out,  by  boiling  them 
with  T^th  part  of  their  weight  of  carbonate  of 
jKitassa,  and  about  G  times  their  weight  of  water, 
until  the  liquid  becomes  gelatinous  when  neu- 
tralised with  an  acid.  A  pectate  of  jiotassium 
is  formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  neutralising  the  alkali  with  a  stronger  acid, 
or  by  carefully  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  as  long  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
(pectate  of  calcium)  falls,  and,  after  washing 
this  with  water,  decomposing  it  with  dilute) 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Prop.,  tj'c.  A  colourless  jelly,  having  an 
acid  reaction ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  so  in  hot  water;  and  precipitated  by 
acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  salts,  aud  even  sugar. 
Its  compounds  with  the  bases  are  called  pec- 
tates.  By  long  boiling  with  solution  of  caustic 
alkali  it  is  converted  into  mctapectic  acid, 
which  does  not  gelatinise.    (See  below.) 

FECTnr.  ^n.  VsGEXABLii  jsllt.  Ob- 
tained by  adding  alcohol  to  the  juice  of  ripe 
cnrrnnts  or  other  fruit,  until  a  gelatinous  pre- 


cipitate forms,  which  mnst  be  dndned.  vBihri 
with  a  little  weak  aleoboly  and  dried. 

Prop,,  Jfe,  In'the  moist  state  it  fonns  a  m- 
tral,  tasteless,  soluble^  transpoxeiit  jelly;  wha 
dri(Kl,  a  translucent  mass,  closely  resembjiiy 
isinglass;  boiled  with  water*  or  with  dilsb 
adds,  it  is  converted  into  parapeetin  and  mcto* 
pectin ;  in  the  presence  of  aUcalies,  thsK,  ■ 
well  as  pectin,  arc  changed  into  pectic  sdd. 
and,  by  continuing  the  ebullition  for  some  tiv 
longer,  into  metapectic  acid,  winch  is  not  ffkr 
tinous.    See  Pscnc  AoiD. 

PECTORALS.  Under  this  head  are  pops- 
larly  included  all  the  varions  remedia  c» 
ploved  in  breath  or  chest  diseases. 

PEDK^ULI.  Three  species  of  these  psn- 
utes  infest    the    human    body: — PXDicvui 

HUMANUB  CAPITIS,  or  HBAD  XOUBS,  whiehfiffl 

and  breeds  in  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  and  doa 
not  voluntarily  extend  its  ravages  beyond  ii; 

— p.     H.     OOBPOBIS,    or     BODY     lOUBM,    wHA 

residifs  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  tbi 
garments,  and  is  characterised  by  being  i^ 
and  nearly  immaculate;  and  p.  ruBn,  « 
CRAB  LOUSE  (so  named  from  the  clidiftni 
structure  of  its  leg^),  found  chiefly  on  Ai 
pubes,  but  if  not  checked,  gradually  extsntliBf 
itself  to  the  armpits,  eyebrows,  and  otber 
parts  covered  with  hair.  This  is  the  maa 
malignant  species  of  the  three,  and  frequesdr 
burrows  so  deeply  in  the  skin  aa  to  be  witk 
difficulty  dislodged. 

The  presence  of  pediculi  is,  in  geneni,  u 
indication  of  dirty  habits,  or  of  contact  vitii 
the  dirty  and  lazy.  Persons  who  perforai  tk 
duties  of  the  toilet  with  ordinary  care,  to' 
who  change  their  linen  sufficiently  oftai.  iK 
utter  strangers  to  the  visitations  of  theseinsKt^ 
The  use  of  the  hair-brush,  strong  soenti^  al 
soap-and-water,  and  the  like,  arc  incompsiiU' 
with  their  existence.  For  the  destroctioB  rf 
the  p.  pubis,  a  solution  of  from  15  to  20  grfc 
each  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal  amnioinK; 
in  a  pint  of  distilled  or  pure  soft  wttertii 
most  cleanly  and  eflective.  Weak  toteoeo 
water,  decoction  of  stavesacre  seeds  or  d 
white  hellebore,  and  the  ointments  of  nieraD;> 
sulphur,  and  white  precipitate,  are  sko  tn- 
quently  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Set 
ACABI,  Vebmin,  &c. 

PELUCLE.    Sec  Cbtbtalubatiok. 

PELIITOBT.  Stfn.  Pellitoby  ov  SpaD; 
(Pellitoby  Root;  Pybethbi  Radix,  &F.); 
PTBETHBru  (Ph.  L.  &  £.),  L.  The  root^ 
Anact/clus  Pyrethrum.  It  is  a  powerfhl  tntpB^ 
excitant.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  msiti' 
eatory  in  headache,  toothache,  palsy  of  the 
tongue,  and  facial  neuralgia  and  rheamattei 
aud,  made  into  a  tincture  with  rectified  spirit 
it  is  a  common  remedy  among  dentists  fbr  the 
tootliache.  Internally,  it  has  been  given  as  s 
gastric  stimulant,  and  in  intermittents^  ta  \ 
to  1  dr.  may  be  chewed  at  a  time. 

PELIBT.  The  name  applied  to  ftir  skiDi 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  received  fim 
the  hunters.    To  prepare  them  as  tosh  ^ 
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inside  of  tbcm  is  geDerally  first '  tawed '  by  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  alnm.  They  are 
next  well  dusted  over  and  rubbed  ^-ith  hot 
plaster  of  Paris  or  whiting,  and  are,  lastly, 
thoroughly  dried  and  brushed  clean.  When 
it  is  desired  to  change  or  modify  their  colour, 
the  grease  being  removed  by  lime  water  or  a 
weak  soda  lye,  they  are  stretched  out  on  a  table 
or  board,  and  the  ordinary  liquid  mordants  and 
dyes  are  applied  to  them  hot^  by  means  of  a 
painter's  brush. 

The  iiirs  of  the  rabbit  and  hare  are  rendered 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  felt  and  hat  manu- 
facturcB  by  a  process  called  by  the  French 
'  ticretcye*  This  consists  in  thoroughly  moist- 
ening the  hair  with  a  solution  of  quicksilver, 
1  part,  in  aquafortis,  16  parts,  diluted  with 
half  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This  is  ap- 
plied with  a  brush,  and  the  moistened  skins 
being  laid  together,  face  to  face,  are  dried 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  stove  room.    See 

FUBS. 

PEN'CILS.  This  name  is  applied  to  the 
small  brushes  made  of  camel's  hair  used  by 
artists,  as  well  as  to  the  plumbago  crayons 
familiarly  known  as  black-lead  pencils.  The 
last  are  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods : — 

1.  The  blocks  of  plumbago  are  exposed  to  a 
bright-red  heat  in  a  closely  covered  crucible, 
and  are  afterwards  sawn  into  minute  sticks, 
and  mounted  in  cases  of  cedar  or  satin  wood. 

2.  The  plumbago,  in  powder,  is  calcined  as 
before,  and  then  mixed  with  an  equal,  or  any 
other  desired  proportion  of  pure  washed  day, 
also  in  powder,  after  which  the  mixture  is 
reduced  to  a  plastic  state  with  water,  and 
pressed  into  grooves  cut  on  the  face  of  a  smooth 
board,  or  into  well-greased  wooden  moulds,  in 
which  state  it  is  left  to  dry.  When  dry,  the 
pieces  are  tempered  to  any  degree  of  hardness 
by  exposing  them,  surrounded  by  sand  or  pow- 
dered charcoal,  in  a  closely  covered  crucible, 
to  various  degrees  of  heat.  The  crucible  is  not 
opened  until  the  whole  has  become  cold,  when 
the  prepared  'slips'  are  removed  and  mounted 
as  before.  This  method  was  invented  by  M. 
Cont4  in  1795. 

8.  The  dough  or  paste,  prepared  as  last,  is 
reduced  to  the  required  form  by  forcing  it 
through  a  perforated  plate  (in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  adopted  for  coloured  crayons),  or 
into  minute  metallic  cylinders,  from  which  it 
may  be  readily  shaken  after  it  has  become  par- 
tiaUy  dry. 

Ob9,  The  leads  for  some  varieties  of  draw- 
ing-pencils are  immersed  for  a  minute  in  very 
hot  melted  wax  or  suet  before  mounting  them. 
To  the  composition  for  others  a  little  lamp- 
black is  add^  to  increase  and  vary  the  degree 
of  blackness.  The  pencils  for  asses'  skin  books 
and  prepared  paper  are  tipped  with  'fusible 
metaL''  Kumeroos  improvements  in  pencil- 
etaes  and  penciUmoontB  have  been  patented  of 
hie  years  by  Stevena  and  others. 

rannrBOT'AL.    8^,  PuLsanrM  (Ph.  L. 


k  E.),  MsiTTHA  p.  (Ph.  D.),  L.  «  The  recent 
and  dried  flowering  herb  of  Mentha  pulegium, 
Linn."  (Ph.  L.)  Peitkyboyaii  tea  is  a 
popular  emmenagogue»  expectorant,  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  in  common  use  in  asthma 
bronchitis,  hooping-cough,  hysteria,  suppres- 
sions, &c  Water,  essence,  oil,  and  spirit  of 
pennyroyal,  are  officinaL  They  are  now  chiefly 
used  as  mere  adjuncts  or  vehicles. 
PEP^EB  (Black).    8^,  Pspfeb;   Pifeb, 

B.P. ;  NiOBI  BACOB,  PiPSB  NIOBUX  (Ph.  L.  E. 

&  D.),  L.  "  The  immature  fruit  (berry)  of 
Piper  nigrum,  Linn.,  or  the  black  pepper  vine." 
(Ph.  L.) 

Pvr,  The  ground  black  pepper  of  the  shops 
is  universally  adulterated.  In  fact,  the  public 
taste  and  judgment  are  so  vitiated,  that  the 
pure  spice  is  unsaleable.  A  most  respectable 
London  firm,  on  commencing  business,  sup- 
plied their  customers  with  unadulterated 
ground  pepper,  but  in  3  cases  out  of  every  4 
it  was  returned  on  their  hands  and  objected 
to,  on  account  of  its  dark  colour  and  rich  pun- 
gency, which  had  induced  the  belief  that  it 
was  sophisticated.  The  house  alluded  to  was 
therefore  compelled  by  the  customers  to  supply 
them  with  an  inferior,  but  milder  and  paler, 
article.  The  substances  employed  to  lower 
black  pepper  are  known  in  the  trade  as — 
'P.  D.,'  •  H.  P.  D.,'  and  ' W.  P.  D.'— abbre- 
viations of  pepper  dust,  hot  p.  d.,  white  p.  d. 
The  first  is  composed  of  the  fiided  leaves  of 
autumn,  dried  and  powdered ;  the  second,  the 
ground  husks  (hulls)  of  black  mustard,  ob- 
tained from  the  mustard  mills ;  and  the  third 
is  common  rice,  finely  powdered.  Equal  parts 
of  black  peppercorns,  H.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P.  D., 
form  the  very  best  ground  pepper  sold.  The 
ordinary  pepper  of  the  shops  does  not  contain 
more  than  |^t^  to  ^th  of  genuine  pepper,  or  2 
to  2i  oz.  in  the  lb.  Very  recently,^  ground 
oil-cake  or  linseed  meal  has  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  the  adulterant,  instead  of  the  old 
*  P.  D.* 

UteSt  Sfc,  Black  pepper  is  a  powerfhl  stimu- 
lant, carminative,  and  rubefacient.  Its  use^ 
in  moderation,  as  a  condiment,  is  peculiarly 
serviceable  to  persons  who  are  oi  a  cold  habi^ 
or  who  suffer  from  a  weak  digestion ;  but  in 
inflammatory  habits,  and  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  it  is  generally  highly  in- 
jurious. As  a  medicine,  it  is  often  serviceable 
in  nausea,  vomiting,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and 
agues.  In  North  America,  a  common  remedy 
for  the  last  is  ^  oz.  of  ground  pepper  stirred 
up  with  a  glassful  of  warm  beer ;  or  a  like 
quantity  made  into  a  tincture  by  steeping  it 
in  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  gin,  rum,  or 
whisky,  for  a  few  days. 

Prepared  black  pepper  is  made  by  steeping 
the  berries  for  3  days  in  3  times  their  weight 
of  vinegar,  and  then  drying  and  grinding 
them.  It  is  milder  than  conunon  pepper.  See 
CoNPXcnoKS,  I^SBims,  &c. 

Pepper,  Cayenne.  £^.  Bnu>  pxffsb,  Chili 
uhtba  f.   Ijtdiak  f.   Bid  p.\  Pisis. 
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CAF8ICI,  P.  ciTMiKB,  L.  Tlilg  is  proparcd 
from  chillies,  or  the  ixxls  of  Capncutn  fruiea- 
cens,  or  from  Capsicum  baecatum,  or  bird 
pqipcr,  but  ^*ncrully  from  the  first,  on  acoonnt 
of  its  greater  pimfO-'noy  ami  acrimony ;  and, 
occftftionally,  from  Capticum  anmuum  or  medi- 
cinal capsicum. 

Frep.  1.  From  the  dried  pods  (powdered), 
1  lb. ;  and  whcatcn  bread  or  captain's  biscuits 
(heated  until  they  are  perfectly  diy  and 
brittle,  and  begin  to  acquire  a  ydlow  colour 
throughout,  ami  then  powdered),  7  Ihs.;  mixed 
and  gnmnd  together.  Colouring  matter  and 
common  salt  aro  frequently  added,  but  are  un- 
necessary'. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  making  the  mixture 
into  a  dough  with  water,  then  fonning  it 
into  small  cakes,  dicing  these  as  rapidly  as 
possible  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  grinding 
them. 

3.  (Loudon.)  The  ripe  pods,  dried  in  the 
■nn,  aro  stratified  with  wheaten  flour  in  a  dish 
or  tray,  and  exposed  in  a  stove-room  or  a  half- 
cold  oven  until  they  are  quite  dry ;  they  are 
tlien  removed  from  the  flour,  and  ground  to 
fine  powder;  to  every  oz.  of  tliis  powder,  1  lb. 
(say  15  OK.)  of  wheaten  flour  (including  that 
already  used)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
made  into  a  dough  with  a  little  tejiid  water 
and  a  tcaspoonful  of  yeast;  after  fermenta- 
tion is  well  set  up,  the  dough  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  baked  in  a  slow  oven  until  it  is 
perfectly  hard  and  brittle ;  it  is  then  beaten 
or  ground  to  powder,  and  forms  'cayenne 
pepper.' 

Pure  cayenne  pepper,  when  burnt,  leaves  a 
scarcely  perceptible  quantity  of  white  ash; 
a  red-coloured  ash  indicates  the  presence  of 
red  ochre,  brick-dust,  Armenian  bole,  or  other 
earthy  colouring  matter.  If  red  lead  is  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  left  behind  under  the  form  of 
a  dark-coloured  powder,  or  a  email  metallic 
globule. 

Pur.  The  *  cayenne  pepper '  of  the  shops  is 
often  a  spurious  article,  made  by  grinding  a 
mixture  of  any  of  the  reddish  woods  or  saw- 
dust, with  enough  red  pods  or  chillies  to  ren- 
der the  mixture  sufficiently  acrid  and  pungent. 
Common  salt,  colcothar,  red  bole,  brick-dost, 
vermilion,  and  even  red  load,  are  also  common 
additions. 

Uies,  ^c.  The  capsicums  resemble  the  pep- 
pers, except  in  their  greater  energy  and  their 
pungency  being  unmodified,  by  the  presence 
of  essential  oil.  As  a  condiment,  under  the 
form  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  in  all  diseases 
in  which  the  employment  of  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant or  rubefacient  is  indicated,  their  uses 
are  well  known.  In  medicine,  the  fruit  of 
Capticum  annmum  (Linn.— Ph.  £.  &  D. ;  Cfatti- 
ffiatum,  Blume — B.P.,  Ph.  L.),  or  annual  capsi- 
cum is  ordered  (Capsicum — Ph.  L.  K.  &  D.). 
The  London  College  directs  the  fruit  to  bo 
that  of  'Guinea,'  less  than  one  inch  long, 
oblong,  cylindrical,  and  straight."  Sec  EssEXCs 

or  Cayknve. 


Pepptr,  Prepftnd  djmokitf  ii  the  reddna 
of  caycnne^vinegar,  ettenoc^  or  tmetun^  driri 
and  ground  (see  below). 

F^p«r  (SdlaUi),  CSijvdba.  Syu.  CBnut 
LiBXi)  SOLUBLE  CATunrx.  Prep.  1.  dpa^ 
cum  pods  (recent*  gronnd  in  a  pepper  vaS), 
1  lb.;  rectified  spirit,  2|  pints;  proeeed^ 
percolation  so  as  to  obtain  2i  i»nte;  firan  tiu 
distil  one  half  of  the  spirit  by  the  heefe  of  a 
water  bath ;  to  the  residnam  add  of  fine  A7 
salt,  6  lbs.;  mix  them  well  togetlwr,  and  dij 
the  mixture  at  a  very  gentle  faeat^  fceqaaiily 
stirring ;  lastly  rub  it  through  a  aiefe,  nd 
put  it  into  warm  dry  bottles.  It  is  nsoaUy  eo* 
loured  with  a  little  vermilion  or  rooge  (wajui 
oxide  of  iron),  but  it  possesses  an  sgnem 
colour  without  it. 

2.  £Bsence  of  cayenne  (No.  1,  pegs  UOj, 
6  pints;  distil  off  3  pints,  add  to  the  nadul 
liquor,  of  dry  salt,  12  lbs. ;  mix  well,  dir  Ij 
a  gentle  heat,  and  otherwise  proeeed  ■ 
before. 

3.  Capsicums  (ground),  8  lbs. ;  red  Hsdn 
or  Brazil  wood  (sliced  or  raspedX  ^^  <^* 
rectified  spirit,  1  gal. ;  macerate  for  14  d^% 
then  express  the  tinctore,  filter.  diilS  of 
one  half,  add  of  dry  nltt  15  lbs.,  snd  pfoeeri 
as  before. 

4.  As  the  first  f  ormula»  with  the  additioB  d 
a  strong  decoction  of  safPron,  q.  s.  It  gimi 
beautiful  colour  to  soups,  &c. 

Obs,  The  above  formulse  are  those  actoiDy 
employed  by  the  houses  most  celebrated  i 
their  *  soluble  cayenne.'  The  products  are  if 
the  very  finest  quality,  and  are  perftdlj 
wholesome.  We  speak  Aom  an  eztansiTe  n« 
perience  in  the  manufacture.  The  tprit  ^ 
tilled  from  the  essence  forms  a  most  raits"* 
menstruum  for  making  fresh  essence  or  Ui^ 
ture  of  cayenne. 

Pepper,'Cu'beb.    Sec  Cubkbs. 

Pepper,  Jamai'ca.    Sec  Piicxhto. 

Pepper,  Kit'chen.    See  Sficb. 

Pepper,  Long.  iS^s.  PiFSBiaiovoinrcxc^ 
Pipes  LoyGuic  (Ph.  L.  &  £.),  I,.  «  Hm  i» 
mature  fruit  (dried  female  spikes)  of  BfV 
longum,  Linn."  (Ph.  L.),  or  long-pepper  tShl 
The  spikes  are  aboat  1^  inch  in  lengtiw  vilh 
an  indented  surface,  and  are  of  a  daik-gnv 
colour.  In  its  general  properties  it  reaesiMB 
black  pepper,  but  it  is  less  aromatic,  thopdl 
equally  pungent.  Elephant  pepper  is  nac^ 
a  larger  variety  of  this  species.  (Qtst.)  Tki 
root  and  stems,  sliced  and  dried,  ram  fli 
'pippulu  moola'  of  the  East  Indies^  (Boi- 
burgh.) 

Pepper,  Bed.    See  Cithths  Pxffib. 

Pepper,  White.  Sifn,  Pipe&  AiBinc,  L 
This  is  made  by  either  soaking  ordinary  llHk 
pepper  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  nntil  thi 
outside  skins  are  soft,  and  then,  mbbing  tkaa 
off  in  the  hands,  or  by  merely  mbbing  off  tta 
skins  of  the  over-ripe  berries  that  fsU  ham 
the  vines.  An  inferior  quality  if  nadi  If 
bleaching  bUck  pepper  wxt&  ehknise. 

0&«,  The  use  of  white  pepper  iuMiji 
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black  in  an  instance  of  the  sacrifices  made  to 
please  the  eye.  Pore  white  pepper  has  only 
about  l-4th  of  the  strength  of  pure  black 
pepper,  whilst  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  the  fine 
aroma  of  t)ie  latter.  It  also  contains  a  mere 
trace  of  pipcrina  or  piperine,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  black  pepper. 

PEFFEBPOBS.  Capsicums.  SeeCAYBKKB 
Pepfeb. 

P£FPEBMIHT.  Sjfn,  Mentha  pipebita 
^Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  "  The  recent  and  dried 
flowering  herb  of  Mentha  piperita**  (Ph.  L.), 
or  garden  peppermint.  The  flavour  and  odour 
of  this  herb  are  well  known.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant  and  powerful  of  all  the  mints.  Pep- 
permint water  and  the  essential  oil  have  long 
been  employed  in  nausea,  griping,  flatulent 
colic,  hysteria,  diarrhcea,  &c. ;  but  in  regular 
practice  chiefly  to  cover  the  taste  of  nauseous 
medicines,  or  as  an  a^jnnct  or  vehicle  for  more 
active  remedies.  See  Oils  (Volatile),  W^tebs, 
&c 

PEP'Sni.  Syn.  Qastebase,  CHYHOsnr. 
A  peculiar  principle  found  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  which,  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric 
add,  also  present  in  the  stomach,  confers  upon 
it  the  power  of  digesting  certain  portions 
of  the  food,  and  of  dissolving,  as  Tuson  has 
recentiy  shown,  calomel  and  other  mineral 
substances. 

Frep,  1.  (Beale, '  Med.  Times  &  Gaz.,'  February 
10th,  1872,  p.  152.)  **  The  mucous  membrane 
of  a  perfectly  fresh  pig's  stomach  is  carefully 
dissected  from  the  muscular  coat,  and  placed 
on  a  flat  board.  It  is  then  lightly  cleansed 
with  a  sponge  and  a  little  water,  and  much  of 
the  mucus,  remains  of  food,  &c,  carefully  re- 
moved. With  the  back  of  a  knife,  or  with  an 
ivory  paper-knife,  the  surface  is  scraped  very 
hard,  in  order  that  the  glands  may  be  squeezed 
and  their  contents  pressed  out.  The  viscid 
mucus  thus  obtained  contains  the  pure  gastric 
jiiice  with  much  epithelium  from  the  glands 
and  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
to  be  spread  out  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  thin  layer,  which  is  to  be  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  lOCf  over  hot  water,  or  in 
wicno  over  sulphuric  acid.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  much 
above  100  F°.,  because  the  action  of  the  solvent 
would  be  completely  destroyed.  When  dry 
the  mucus  is  scraped  from  the  glass,  powdered 
in  a  mortar,  and  transferred  to  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  With  this  powder  a  good  digestive 
fluid  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Of  the  powder   ....    5  grains. 
Strong  nydrochloric  acid .  18  drops. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Macerate  it  at  a  temperature  of  100**  for  an 
hour.  The  mixture  may  be  Altered  easily,  and 
fbrms  a  perfectly  dear  solution  very  convenient 
for  experiment. 

**  If  the  powder  is  to  be  taken  as  a  medidne, 
firom  two  to  five  grains  may  be  given  for  a 
dose,  a  little  dihitea  hydrodUoric  acid  in  water 
Mug  taken  iit  the  same  time.    The  pepsin 


powder  may  be  mixed  with  the  salt  at  a  meaL 
It  is  devoid  of  smell,  and  has  only  a  slightly 
salt  taste.  It  undergoes  no  change  if  kept 
perfectly  dry,  and  contains  the  active  principle 
of  the  gastric  juice  almost  unaltered. 

"  The  method  of  preparing  this  pepsin  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Bullock,  of  the  flrm  of 
Messrs.  Bullock  and  Beynolds,  3,  Hanover 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  who  at  once  adopted 
it  for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  pepsin,  and 
soon  improved  upon  it  in  some  particulars. 
The  dose  is  from  2  to  4  or  5  gnuns.  TbH,  8 
grains  of  this  pepsin,  with  10  drops  dilnte 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  dissolve  100  grains  of  hard-boiled  white 
of  tg^  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  body  probably  twice  this  quantity  of 
white  of  egg  or  even  more  would  be  dissolved 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  The 
digestive  powder  prepared  ftom  the  pig^s 
stomach  retains  its  activity  for  any  lengtli  of 
time  if  kept  dry.  I  had  some  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  bottle  for  upwards  of  five  years,  and 
still  retained  its  active  power  unimpaired. 
The  solution  made  with  this  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric add  was  nearly  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
One  pig's  stomach,  which  cost  sixpence,  will 
yield  about  46  grains  of  the  powder  prepared 
as  above  described. 

**  Gradually  the  usefulness  of  this  prepara- 
tion of  pepsin  of  the  pig  was  found  out^  slnd  it 
had  to  be  prepared  in  increasing  quantities. 
I  should  hie  afraid  to  sav  how  many  pigs' 
stomachs  have  been  used  ox  late  years  during 
the  winter  season. 

*<  In  1857  Dr.  Pavy  carefiilly  examined  the 
pepsin  prepared  and  sold  by  many  different 
firms,  and  found  that  this  dried  mncos  of  the 
pig's  stomach  was  the  most  active  of  them  all 
(<  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  1867,  voL  i,  p. 
336).  In  1870  Professor  Tuson  instituted  a 
still  more  careful  comparative  examination, 
and  with  a  similar  result  0  Lancet,'  August 
18th,  1870) ;  for  he  found  that  this  prepara- 
tion was  twenty-five  timet  Hronger  fhan  tome 
others  that  he  (Atainedfor  exammaiion." 

2.  (Scheffer, '  Pharm.  Joum.,'  March  SBxd* 
1872,  p.  761.)  "  Of  the  weU^deaned  fresh  hog 
stomach  the  mucous  membrane  is  dissected  off, 
chopped  finely  and  macerated  in  water  addu- 
lat^  with  muriatic  add  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  the  mass  is  frequently  well 
stirred.  The  resulting  liquid,  after  bdng 
strained,  is,  if  not  clear,  set  aside  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  allow  the  mucus 
to  settle.  To  the  clarified  liquid  the  same 
bulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed. 
After  several  hours  the  pepsin,  which  by  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  has  separated 
from  its  solution,  is  found  fioating  on  the 
surface,  from  whence  it  is  removed  with  a 
spoon  and  put  upon  cotton  cloth  to  drain; 
finally  it  is  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  to 
free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  salt  solution. 
The  pepnn,  WtieaWKKJ^  tscnsi  ^S&fe\sc»»  v^^ 
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allowed  to  become  air  dry,  is  a  very  totigh 
gubstancc,  and  presents,  according  to  thickneKS, 
a  diflerent  appearance,  rCHemblin^  in  thin 
HhectH  parchment  paper,  and  in  thick  layers 
sole  leather ;  its  colour  varieti  from  a  dim  straw 
yellow  to  a  brownish  yellow.  BeHidcs  a  little 
mncus,  it  contains  small  qnantities  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  chloride  of  MNlium,  which, 
however,  do  not  interfere  with  ItM  digestive 
pro]>ertios,  as  they  are  found  also  in  normal 
giLstric  juice. 

"In  order  to  get  a  purer  article  I  redissolve 
the  pepsin,  as  obtained  after  expression,  in 
acidulated  water,  filter  the  solution  through 
paper  and  pnTipitate  again  with  a  solution  of  | 
sodium  chloride ;  the  precipitate,  after  dniiu- 
ing  and  pressing,  is  now  free  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  mucus,  but  still  contains  salt.  In 
the  frt'shly  prec:ipitated  state  the  pepsin  is 
very  readily  soluble  in  water,  nnd  cannot 
therefore  be  freed  from  adhering  salt  by 
\i*ashing. 

**  By  allowing  the  pressed  sheet  of  pepsin  to 
got  perfectly  air  dry — whereby  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  white  film  and  small  crystals  of 
chloride  of  sodium — and  by  immersing  it  then 
in  pure  water  for  a  short  time,  the  greater 
part  of  sodium  chloride  can  be  extractetl,  but 
it  has  to  be  done  very  rapidly,  as  the  pc])sin 
swells  u])  considerably  and  lo^es  its  tenacity. 
By  operating  in  this  manner  I  have  obtained 
a  pepsin  which  dissolves  in  aaidulated  water 
to  quite  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  but  as  it  still 
contains  traces  of  salt,  1  prefer  to  call  it 
purified  pepsin." 

Pepsin,  Saccharated.  To  work  it  into 
saccharated  pepsin  ('Americuu  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,'  January,  1871)  the  dump  pei>sin, 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  press,  is  triturated  with 
a  weighed  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  to  a  fine 
powder,  which,  when  it  has  become  air  dry,  is 
weighed  again,  the  quantity  of  milk  sugar 
subtracted,  and  so  the  amount  of  pep^^in 
found.  The  strength  of  this  dry  pepsin  is 
now  ascertained  by  finding  how  much  coagu- 
lated albumen  it  will  dissolve  at  a  temperature 
of  100^  F.  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  after  this 
sufHdont  milk  sugar  is  added  to  result  in  a 
preparation  of  which  ten  grains  will  dissolve 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  coagulated 
albumen,  and  this  preparation  I  have  called 
saccharated  pepsin. 

P£KCHIiO''BATE.  Si/n.  Pebchlobas,  L. 
A  salt  of  perchloric  acid. 

The  perchlorates  are  distinguished  from  the 
chlorates  by  their  groat  stability,  and  by  not 
turning  yellow  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Like  the  chlorates,  they  give 
off  oxygen  when  heated  to  redness.  They 
may  be  prepared  by  directly  neutralising 
a  solution  of  the  acid  with  a  solution  of 
the  base.  Sec  Potabsiuu  (Perchlorate  of), 
and  CiiLOBiNB. 

PEBCHLO^'KIC  ACID.    See  Culobine. 

FESCOLA'TION.  1^  Method  of  dis- 
FLACSUBirT.    A    method  of  extracting   the 


soluble  portion  of  any  sabtUmee  in  a  divided 
state,  \^  causing*  the  menstraoin  to  fllfcer  or 
strain  through  it.  The  '  spurg^ng'  of  tlie 
Scotch  brewers  if  an  example  of  the  axiplic^ 
tion  of  this  principle  on  the  larg^  scale.  In 
pharmacy,  the  '  method  of  displacement  *  is 
frequently  adopted  for  the  prcpuatioD  of 
tinctures,  infusions,  &c.,  and  u,  in  some  iv* 
spects,  superior  to  digestion  or  maceratica. 
"  The  solid  materials,  usoally  in  coarse  or  mo- 
derately fine  powder,  arc  moistened  irith  » 
sufficiency  of  the  solvent  to  form  a  thick  palp. 
In  twelve  hours,  or  frequently  without  deh^, 
the  mass  is  put  into  a  cylinder  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, or  tinned  iron,  open  at  both  endsk  bet 
obstructed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  piece  of  aUaen 
or  linen,  tied  lightly  over  it  as  a  filter ;  in4 
the  pulp  being  backed  by  pressure^  nngia; 
as  to  degree  with  different  articles,  the  R^ 
mainder  of  the  solvent  is  xxmrcd  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  allowed  gndosDf 
to  ])ercolatc.  In  i>rder  to  obtain  the  portiiOB 
of  the  fluid  wliich  is  absorbed  by  the  residussi. 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  solvent  is  pourei 
into  the  cylinder,  until  the  tincture  which  hii 
passed  through  equals  in  amount  the  spirit 
originally  prescriljcd.  The  spirit  empli^nl 
for  this  purpose  is  then  recovered,  for  the  moA 
part,  by  i)ouring  over  the  residuum  as  m«:]i 
water  as  there  is  spirit  retained  in  it,  whkJi 
may  be  easily  known  by  an  obvious  okt- 
lation  in  each  case.  The  method  of  perrolatioo 
is  now  preferred  by  all  who  have  made  nd* 
cient  trial  of  it  to  apply  it  correctly."    (Fh.£) 

The  firnt  portion  of  liquid  obtained  by  the 
method  of  displacement  is  always  in  a  siitr 
of  high  concentration.  In  general,  it  is  i 
simple  solution  of  the  soluble  ingredients  d 
the  crude  drug  in  the  fluid  employed.  Btf 
sometimci^  the  solvent,  if  compound,  is  resolved 
into  its  component  parts,  and  the  fluid  which 
inisses  through  at  any  given  time  is  only  cu 
of  these,  holding  the  soluble  parts  of  the  dn; 
in  solution.  Thus,  if  diluted  alcohol  be  poiBtd 
over  powder  of  myrrh,  in  the  cylinder  cl  tlbe 
percolator,  the  fluid  which  first  drops  into  titf 
receiver  is  a  solution  of  an  oily  consistence, 
chiefly  composed  of  resin  and  volatile  ml,  &> 
solved  in  alcohol.  In  like  manner,  when  tbe 
lK)wder  of  gall-nuts  is  treated  in  the  samcvtT 
by  hydrated  sulphuric  ether,  two  layers  of  w 
are  obtained,  one  of  which  is  a  highly  eonon- 
trated  solution  of  tannin  in  the  water  of  thi 
ether,  and  the  other  a  weak  solution  of  tbi 
same  principle  in  pure  ether.  In  all  cHHk 
therefore,  in  which  it  is  not  otherwise  dircetA 
it  is  absolutely  neccssaiy  to  agitate  the  sevcnl 
portions  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  peicolatifli 
together,  in  order  to  ensure  a  product  of  oni- 
form  strength  or  activity. 

Several  forms  of  displacement  appsftlai 
arc  employed  by  different  operators.  A  sia{b 
and  useful  one  is  that  figured  in  the  nmxgiB- 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  inci" 
pensive,  and  may  bo  made  by  any  worker  in  tii 
plate. 


Thia  maj  be  effected  by  anj  of  the  netbod* 
adopted  for  that  purpose,  &ad  already  do- 
■cribed  under  Filtbatioh.  An  iagenioiu  little 
apparatoi,  vhich  is  well  adapted  for  smalt 
quantitiea,  u  ihown  in  tbe  ei^r.  By  pouring 
mercury  or  water  througb  (c),  into  the  bottle 
(d),  the  air  ia  tbe  latter  raffen  comprcuioii,  aod 
a  correaponding  maauer  on  tbe  perco- 
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mbatance  may  be  aaid  to  require  apodal  Ireat- 
meut.  An  excellent  plan,  appUcable  to  all 
luhatances,  and  eapecially  to  thoie  of  a  gin- 
tiooni  or  muinlaginona  nature,  U  to  mix 
tbe  powder  with  an  equal  bulk  c^  well-wailied 
ailiceoua  aaud  befora  mbbing  it  up  witb  tha 


a  the 


The  metbod  of  diaplacemcnt,  although  appa- 
rently iimple,  reqaires  for  ila  eacceaafnl  appU 
•ation  no  iucouaiderablo  amount  of  eiporieni^ 
and    akill    in    manipulntion.       The    prioclpal 
pointe  to  be  attended  ta  are — the  n>ducti 
of  the  auUUnce  to  the  proper  state  of  co 
minutiou  (neither  too  coarse  nor  too  flue), 
the  due  regnlatJon  of  the  period  of  macerati 
according  to  the  hardness,  density,  and  U 
tun  of  the  substance  ;  and,  more  important 
•till, — the  proppT  packing  of  the  ingredieots  in 
the  cylinder.    On  the  correct  performance  of 
the  last  the  anccesa  of  the  process  mainly  de- 
pends.   Some  substances  require  considerable 
pressure  to  be  oted,  whilst  others,  when  even 
Ughtly  packed,  scarcely  permit  the  fluid  to 
paaa  thraogh  them.     When  the  material  is  too 
loo<eIy  paued,  the  menstruum  passes  through 
qniclily,  but  without  eierting  its  proper  sol- 
rent  action  I  when  too  great  preisare  is  em- 
pl^jrod,   percolation    either    progresaea    very 
litmij  or  not  at  alL    On  the  whole,  the  flrm- 
■■icf  tbapwUngihoald  be  inversely  aa  the 

imn  Om  Mlidi  aspaaed  to  its  acUou  ;  but  to 
l&fnla  ttuMwamuiy  exoeptiMU,  tai  each 


of  the  powder,  it  must  be  obaerred  that  aub- 
etanoes  which  readily  become  soft  and  pappy 
when  wetted  by  the  menstrauni,  aboold  not  be 
used  so  fine  as  those  that  are  more  woody 
and  flbront^  and  not  of  a  glutinous  or  rwunooa 

Tbe  '  method  of  displacement '  haa  the  ad- 
intage  of  expedition,  economy,  and  yl^ding 
products  possessing  considerable  nnif ormity  of 
strength ;  but  the  dilGcultiea  attending  its 
application  by  the  inexperienced  aro  seriona 
obstaclea  to  ita  general  adaption  in  the  labora- 
tory. It  ansners  admirably  for  the'  prepara- 
tion of  all  tinctarea  that  are  not  of  a  resiaona 
nature,  and  for  most  infntiona  of  a  woody  and 
flbrous  substances,  as  root^  woodaf  barks, 
leaves,  seeds,  insects,  &c,  and  particularly 
when  cold  or  t«pid  water  is  taken  as  the  sol- 
vent. It  is  also  especially  adapted  for  the  pre- 
paration ofconcentratcdinfasioDSand  esseuces, 
as  they  may  thus  be  obtained  of  uny  required 
strength  without  loss,  or  reqnirio  g  concentration 
by  heat,  which  is  so  destructive  to  their  virtuea. 
"  When  (ordinary)  tincture*  are  made  in 
largo  quantities,  displacement  is  never  likely  to 
supersede  macerstiaD,  on  account  of  any  prac- 
tical advnntagca  it  may  possess.  It  the  pro- 
scribed directions  bo  duly  attended  to,  the  pro- 
of maceration  is  uneiceptjouable.  The 
process  is  more  umplo  than  the  other  ;  tbe 
mode  of  operating  is  more  uniform,  it  is,  in 
fact,  always  the  same  ;  it  requires  leu  of  Aiil 
and  dexterity  in  conducting  it;  it  requires  lea* 
nstant  attention  during  it*  progress,  which, 
operating  on  largo  quautitiei  ii  a  conndera- 
!□;  and,  flunlly,  tbe  apparatus  required  la 
less  complicated.  When,  however,  only  small 
quantities  of  tincture  are  made  at  a  time,  and 
kept  in  stock,  the  adoption  of  the  process  of 
displacement  will  often  be  found  convenient 
and  advantageous.  It  offers  the  means  of 
making  atindnre  in  two  or  three  hours,  which, 
by  the  other  process,  would  require  as  many 
weeks."     (Mohr  and  Redwood.) 

Another  useful  application  of  tbe  method  of 
displacement  is  to  the  manufactnte  of  citracta 
on  the  Urge  scale.  Here  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  platl.  By  the  simple  and  incipensivo 
forms  of  apparatus  in  block-tiu,  stoneware,  or 
glass,  which  have  recently  been  designed  for 
the  purpcae,  not  moroly  a  first-class  product 
'~  ensured,  butagreat  saving  in  fuel  and  labour 
at  the  same  time  effect^    Sec  Buwisa, 

GXTOICT,  TUrOTCKB.  &Q. 

FEAtniS'SIOV.     Sf».  FEXcuaaio,   h.    In 

edicine,  the  act   of   striking  any  part  of 

the  body   witb   the  fingers,   oi   any  inatm- 

'    ascertuQ  itaeonmUou.    See  AvscuIh 
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P£RCUSSIOX  CAPS— PESSARY. 


PEBCUB'SIOH  CAPS.  The  eompositinn  em- 
ployed to  prime  tlieso  artidos  ia  noticed  under 
FitlminAtino  Mekcuby. 

PEK'FECT  LOVE.  SiK}  LiQrEUB  (Parfait 
Amour). 

PEK'FUKE.  A  Hulistancc  that  cmitn  or 
casts  fill'  volatile  particles  which,  when  diif oacd 
thmnsrh  tlie  atmosphon',  u'jrcculily  affect  the 
orf^ans  of  sinellinpr.  The  t^Tm  is  bIho  applied 
to  the  vohitile  eilluvia  8o  ])ereeived.  'i1ie 
])rinci])al  Hource  nf  perfumes  is  the  Vegetahle 
Kingdom.  ItH  Ho  went,  HecdM,  wooila,  and 
Imrkx,  furnish  a  rich  variety,  from  which  the 
most  faHtidioua  cuuuDisiteur  may  M'lect  his 
favourite  houqiict.  A  few  perfnmcH,  an  muHk, 
Hutber^riH,  and  civet,  are  derived  from  the 
Animal  Kinj^dom ;  but  none  of  these  evolve 
an  aroma  comparable  in  freflhncss  to  that  of 
the  r(N(C,  or  in  delicacy  to  that  of  the  oranjjfe- 
bkwsom,  or  even  the  uiipretcndin}^  jasmine. 
The  Inor<^uic  Kin<^lom  yieUU  not  a  xingle 
perfume,  so  called;  nor  luis  the  science  of 
chcmiMti^  yet  been  able  to  produce  a  single 
odoriferous  com^wund  from  matter  al>solutcly 
inor}^nic. 

P£BrU''K£B7.  Perfumes  in  general ;  also 
the  art  of  preparing  them.  In  its  commercial 
application,  tliis  word  embraccH  not  merely  per- 
fumes, but  aloo  cosmetics,  arid  other  articles  of 
a  closely  allied  character  employed  at  the  toilet, 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  which  constitute 
the  trade  of  the  modern  perfumer.  Formulaj 
for  the  pn']iaration  of  all  the  more  valuable 
perfumes,  as  well  as  of  others  met  with  in 
tnide,  both  simple  and  t'ompound,  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  Cosmetics,  Dkpilatouy,  Es- 
sence, Uaih  1)yk3,  Oit^,  Pastes,  Pastils, 

I*OMMADE,  SPIUIT,  WATEltS,  &c.,  to  whicli  we 
refer  the  reader. 

Perftunes,  Ace'tic    Sei;  Vineqar. 

Perftunes,  Ammo'^niated.  These  may  be  pre- 
pared by  simply  adding  a  sufficient  (|uantity  of 
ammonia  to  the  liipiid  ]>erfumes.  When  the 
articles  are  to  Im*  distilled,  a  cheaper  plan  is  to 
add  about  5  drs.  of  sal  annnotaiac  and  8  drs.  of 
carbonate  of  jMitassa  to  each  pint  of  the  article 
just  iK'fore  distillation.  Ammoniated  Cologne 
water  is  now  a  fasliionablo  substitute  for  spirit 
of  sal  volatile. 

PERIOIXIC  ACID.    See  Iodine. 

PEBISTAL'TIC  PESSUA'DEBS.  Sec  Pills 
(Kitchener's). 

PEBHAKEHT  WHITE.  See  Bakyta  (Sul- 
phate) and  WuiTK  PioitfENTs. 

PEBHAMBU'COWOOD.  iS[y».  Peach  wood. 
Tlie  wood  of  Camlpin'M  eckinata.  It  consti- 
tutes the  paler  variety  of  Brazil  wood  used  by 
the  dyers. 

PEB'BY.  .Vyii.  Pybacium.  L.  Afei-mented 
liquor  prepared  from  i)ears  in  the  same  way  as 
cider  is  from  apples.  Tlie  red  rough-tasted 
sorts  are  princiimlly  used  for  this  ])nq)ose. 
The  best  perry  contains  about  9$  of  absolute 
alcohol;  ordinary  perry,  from  5  to  7$. 

Perry  is  a  very  pleasant-tasted  and  whole- 
some   liquor.       When    bottled    'champagne 


fashion,'  we  hvre  teen  it  f requenUj  |Maed  of 
for  champagne,  without  the  tend  bong  m- 
pected. 
PEB'SIAV  Btat'BISS.    See  FbxvchBii- 

BIBS. 

PEBSFIEAtlOV.  The  liquid  oc  Tipov 
secreted  by  the  ramifications  of  the  entiealar 
arteries  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
perspiratory  apparatus  consiata  of  a  glaad 
deeply  seated  iu  the  corium,  commniucatiBg 
by  means  of  tnbulea  (pores)  with  the  inxfKS 

'  of  the  scarf-ikin. 

The  uses  of  the  penpiratoxy  fmictioiii  appttr 
to  be  to  preserve  the  aupplenesa  and  kbb- 
bility  of  the  skin,  to  maintain  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  body  at  a  uniform  atandaxd,  and  to 

;  remove  from  the  system  a  number  of  em* 
])ounds  noxious  to  animal  life.     The  perqiiz^ 
tion  "  is  a  fluid  whose  regularity  and  eontim- 
ance  of  exhalation  are  not  merely  condvciTr 
but  absolutely  necessary,  to  health ;  witboo: 
such  rcf^Iarity,  the  animal  tempcratare  vodd 
run    riot,   and    substances    of    an   injuriov 
([uality  would  be  allowed  to   permeate  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  of  the  tiasoet  df  thi 
body."    (Eras.   Wilson.)      "From    the  eon- 
striction  or  constipation  of  the  cntaneooi  pom 
by  the  ambient  air,  especially  when  the  bodf, 
beforeliand  put  into  a  heat,  is  suddenly  expottd 
thereunto,  Uie  serous  particles,  which  used  to 
tly  off  continually  in  vapour,  being  now  pcok 
in,  ecite  an  ixntense  and  feverish  eSetta- 
cence;  till,  finding  some  other  passage,  ^thff 
by  the  kidneys  or  by  the  glandules  of  tk 
nose  and  windpipe,  they   are   dischaxged  bf 
way  of  a  catarrh ;  or,  missing  this  separatioBi 
still  keep  up  the  ebullition,  very  often  to  ti« 
htirard  of  life,  by  suffocating  the  vital  fiuae. 
And  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  ob- 
structed insensible  perspiration,  which,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  is  the  same  with  what  they 
mean  by  catching  cold,  and  of  which,  give  wt 
leave  to  remark,  that  as  fe\'er8  make  two 
thirds  of  diseases  infesting  mankind,  aoeordiig 
to  the  com])nt4ition  of  the  judicious  Sydenhsm, 
so  two  thirds  of   fevers  very  probably  nif 
take  their  rise  from  perspiration  hindered." 
(Daniel  Turner.)    Suppressed  pcrspiratioa  ii 
also  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  dia^ 
rhtt'a, 

PEKU'VIAH  BALSAH.  See  Bauax  of 
Peru. 

PEKU'VIAK  BAKE.    Sec  CnrcHOHi. 

PES'SABT.  Sj^n.  Pessuu,  Pbs&IlBIVII,  L 
An  instrument  made  of  caoutchouc,  gntts 
percha,  box-wood,  or  ivory,  inserted  into  tk 
vagina  to  support  the  mouth  and  neck  d 
the  uterus.  They  are  variously  formed,  t9 
meet  the  prejudices  of  the  party  oi  th« 
necessities  of  the  case.  The  cup,  00010!, 
globe,  and  ring  pessaries  (pcasi)  are  those  be* 
known. 

Medicated  pessaries  are  prepered  by  wUaag 
the  active  ingredients  to  a  hard  cerate^  nd 
pressing  the  mixture  into  the  deaired  foiA 
Astringents  (various),  belladonna,  acetate  ti 
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lead,  iodine,  mercury,  opium,  &c,  have  been 
thus  applied  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  otiiers. 

PESTHiEHCE.    See  Plagub. 

PEBTILEH'TIAL  DISEASES.  All  those 
diseases  which  are  epidemic  and  malig^nt 
and  assume  the  character  of  a  plague.  See 
Cholb&a,  &c. 

PETOEG'.    Same  as  packfong, 

PET^BOLESTE.  The  pure  liquid  portion  of 
mineral  tar.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  a 
penetrating  odour,  and  a  high  boiling-point ; 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  isomeric  with  the 
oils  of  turpentine  and  lemons.  In  its  general 
proportions,  it  resembles  rectified  mineral 
-  naphtha. 

PETEOliETJM.  8yn,  Rock  oil.  Liquid 
BITUMEN,  Oil  of  pbtbb;  Olbum  FETB£, 
BiTUiiBN  UQUiDUM,  L.  Petbolbum  is  au 
oil  found  oozing  from  the  g^und  or  ob- 
taned  on  sinking  wolls  in  the  '  soil.  To  a  li- 
mited extent  it  is  met  with  in  most  countries 
of  Europe  and  in  the  West  India  islands,  but 
occurs  in  abundance  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  It  varies  in  colour  from  slight  yellow 
to  brownish  black,  in  consistence  from  a  thin 
mobile  liquid  to  a  fluid  as  thick  as  treacle,  in 
specific  gravity  from  800  to  1100  (water  being 
1000)  and  is  either  clear  and  transparent  or 
turbid  and  opaque.  Petroleum  is  essentially  a 
volatile  oil,  and  when  submitted  to  distillation 
vields  gases  homologous  with  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  of  marsh-gas  (Ronalds  obtained 
three),  liquids  of  similar  constitution  (Pelouze 
and  (Tahours  isolated  twelve),  and  solid  pa- 
rafiSn-like  bodies.  (Commercially  petroleum 
is  distilled  so  as  to  yield  petroleum -spirit  or 
mineral  naphtha  used  as  a  substitute  for  tur- 
pentine and  for  burning  in  sponge-lamps  and 
coetermongers*  barrow-lamps;  petroleum  oil 
used  all  over  the  world  as  mineral  lamp  oil  for 
illuminating  purposes;  and  a  heavy  oil  em- 
ployed for  lubricating  machinery.  The  value 
of  a  sample  of  rock-oil  is  determined  by  thus 
distilHng  a  weighed  quantity  in  a  small  glass 
retort  and  weighing  the  products.  The  petro- 
leum or  middle  product  must  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  have  a  specific  gravity  not 
higher  than  810  or  820  and  to  contain  so  little 
petroleum  spirit  that  it  only  evolves  inflam- 
mable vapour  when  heated  to  100°  Fahr.  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Petroleam  Act,  1871 
ifiiteheUio),  Any  petroleum  product  or  mineral 
oil  which  will  not  stand  this  test,  and  which  is 
kept  in  larger  bottles  than  one  pint,  and  in 
larger  total  quantity  than  three  gallons  cannot 
be  stored  or  sold  except  by  licence  of  the 
local  authorities. 
Directions  far  Testing  JPeiroleum  to  ascertain 

the  temperature  at  which  it  gives  off  in- 

flammable  vapour. 

The  vessel  which  is  to  hold  the  oil  shall  be  of 
ihin  sheet  iron ;  itshall  be  two  inches  deep  and 
two  indies  wide  at  the  opening,  tapering  slightly 
towiids  the  bottom;  it  shaU  have  aflat  rim, 
with  araiied  edge  one  quarter  of  an  inch  round 


the  top  f  it  shall  be  supported  by  this  rim  in  a 
tin  vessel  four  inches  and  a  half  deep  and  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  it  shall  also 
have  a  thin  wire  stretched  across  the  opening, 
which  wire  shall  be  so  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  that  it  shall  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  flat  rim.  The  ther- 
mometer to  be  used  shall  have  a  round  bulb 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  to  be 
graduated  upon  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit*  every 
ten  degprees  occupying  not  less  than  half  an 
inch  upon  the  scale. 

The  inner  vessel  shall  be  filled  with  the 
petroleum  to  be  tested,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  liquid  does  not  cover  the  flat  rim. 
The  outer  vessel  shall  be  filled  with  cold,  or 
nearly  cold  water;  a  small  flame  shall  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel,  and 
the  thermometer  shall  be  inserted  into  the  oil 
so  that  the  bulb  shall  be  immersed  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  beneath  the  surface.  A 
screen  of  pasteboard  or  wood  shall  be  placed 
round  the  apparatus,  and  shall  be  of  such  di- 
mensions as  to  surround  it  about  two-thirds, 
and  to  reach  several  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  vessels. 

When  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  water 
until  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  about  90^ 
Fahr.,  a  very  small  flame  shall  be  quickly  passed 
across  the  surface  of  the  oil  on  a  level  with 
the  wire.  If  no  pale  blue  flicker  or  flash  is 
produced,  the  application  of  the  flame  is  to  be 
repeated  for  every  rise  of  two  or  three  degrees 
in  the  thermometer.  When  the  flashing- 
point  has  been  noted,  the  test  shall  bo  repeats! 
with  a  fresh  sample  of  the  oil,  using  cold,  or 
nearly  cold,  water  as  before ;  withdrawing  the 
source  of  heat  from  the  outer  vessel  when  the 
temperature  approaches  that  noted  in  the  flrst 
experiment,  and  applying  the  flame  test  at 
every  rise  of  two  degrees  in  the  thermometer. 
See  Naphtha,  Oils  (Mineral),  &c 

PEW'TES.  This  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead, 
or  of  tin  with  antimony  and  copper.  The 
first  only  is  properly  called  pewtc^.  Three 
varieties  are  known  in  trade ; — 

Frep,  1.  (Plate  Pbwtbb.)  From  tin, 
89};  antimony,  7f;  bismuth  and  copper,  of 
each,  2^}  fused  together.  Used  to  xnake 
plates,  teapots,  &c.    Takes  a  fine  polish. 

2.  (Tbiple  Pbwteb.  From  tin,  79};  anti- 
mon,  15};  lead,  6};  as  the  last.  Used  for 
minor  articles,  syringes,  toys,  &c. 

3.  (Lby  Pbwtbb.)  From  tin,  80};  lead, 
20^}.     Used  for  measures,  inkstands,  &c. 

Obs,  According  to  the  report  of  the  French 
commission,  pewter  containing  more  than  18 
parts  of  lead  to  82  parts  of  tin  is  unsafe  for 
measures  for  wine,  and  similar  liquors  and,  in- 
deed, for  any  other  utensils  exposed  to  contact 
with  our  food  or  beverages.  The  legal  sp.  gr. 
of  pewter  in  France  is  7*764 ;  if  it  &  greater, 
it  contains  an  excess  of  lead,  and  is  liable  to 
prove  piHsonous.  The  proportions  of  these 
metids  may  be  approximately  determined  from 
the  sp.  gr«;  biit  correctly,  only  by  an  tisa.^ 
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for  the  purpose.    See  Bba80,  Gbbman  Silyxb, 
Lkad,  and  Tiy. 

FHS'NOL.    CnHgO.    See  Carboltc  Acid. 

PHEmrL.  C-,H5.  The  h^vpothcticnl  com- 
pound radical  of  the  phenyl-scries.  Carbolic 
acid  is  said  to  be  its  hydrate. 

PHEVTI'AMINE.  C^U^JI^.  Aniline  is 
sometimes  so  named  on  account  of  its  relation 
to  the  phenyl  series. 

FHILOOiriUM.  The  ancient  name  of  an 
aromatic  opiate,  rcinited  to  possess  many  vir- 
tues, invented  by  Philo.  See  Confbctiok 
OF  Opiuir. 

PHILOB'OFHEE'S  STOHE.  8yn.  Lapib 
FHiLOSOPHORrXy  L.  A  wonderful  substance, 
the  discovery  of  which  formed  the  day  dreams 
of  the  alchemists.  It  was  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  converting  all  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  and  of  curing  all  diseases.  Some  of  the 
alchemists  appear  to  have  laboured  under  the 
delusion  that  they  had  actaally  discovered  it. 
The  last  of  these  enthusiasts  was  the  talented 
and  unfortunate  Dr.  Price,  of  Guildford.  Speak  - 
ingof  the  age  of  alchemy,  Liebig  says , — '*  The 
idea  of  the  transmutability  of  metals  stood  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  observa- 
tions and  all  the  knowledge  of  that  age,  and 
in  contradiction  to  none  of  these.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  development  of  science,  the  alche- 
mists could  not  possibly  have  any  other  notions 
of  the  nature  of  metals  than  those  which  they 
actually  held.  .  .  .  We  hear  it  said  that 
the  idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  an 
error ;  but  all  our  views  have  been  developed 
from  errors,  and  that  which  to-day  we  regard 
as  truth  in  chemistry  may,  perhaps,  before  to- 
morrow, be  regarded  as  a  fallacy." 

PHILOSOPHIC  CAKBLE.  An  inflamed  jet 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

PHILOSOPHIC  WOOL.    Flowers  of  zinc. 

PHILIKE.  Syn,  PHiLTRU3r,L.  A  charm 
or  potion  to  excite  love.  The  ancients  had 
great  fuith  in  such  remedies.  Nothing  certain 
is  now  known  respecting  their  composition ; 
but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  recourse 
was  frequently  had  to  them  by  the  ancients, 
and  that "  their  operation  was  ro  violent  that 
many  persons  lost  their  lives  and  their  reason 
by  their  means."  The  Thessalian  philtres 
were  those  most  celebrated.  (Juv.,  vi,  610, 
&e.)  At  the  present  day  the  administration 
of  preparations  of  the  kind  is  interdicted  by 
law 

PHLOEE'TIH.  C,jH,A-  A  crystallisable, 
sweet  substance,  formed  along  with  grape  sugar, 
when  phloridzin  is  acted  on  by  dilute  acids. 

PHLOBIB'ZIN.  CaHj^Ojo.  Sj^n.  PnLO- 
BlziKS;  Phlobidzinum,  L.  Frep.  By  acting 
on  the  fresh  -root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  or 
plum  tree,  with  boiling  rectified  spirit;  the 
spirit  is  distilled  ofl^  and  the  phloridzin 
crystallizes  out  of  the  residual  liquor  as  it 
cools. 

Prop  ^c.  Fine,  colourless,  silky  needles, 
freely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  in  hot 
water^  bat  requiring  1000  parts  of  oold  water 


for  its  solution ;  its  tafte  ii  bitter  and  istriB- 
gent.  When  its  lolntion  is  boiled  with  t 
little  dilute  sulphnrio  acid  or  hydiochkxic 
acid,  it  is  changed  into  grape  mgiar  and 
phloretin. 

Phloridzin  bears  a  great  likeness  to  nlion. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  powerfnl  f cbrifVige.  Dosr. 
3  to  15  grs. 

PHOCEiriG  ACID.    Seo  Db£fhinic  Acm. 

PHCEHICIJE.    See  bmioo  Pubplb. 

PHOS'GEHE  GAS.  Seo  CHixiBOCiXBOonc 
Acid. 

PHOSPHATE.  S^.  Phosphas,  L.  A  odt 
of  phosphoric  acid.  See  Phobfhobic  Acxb 
and  the  respective  metals. 

PHOS'PHIDE.    See  PH08PHT7BXT. 

PHOSTHITE.  S^.  I^OBPHIB,  L.  A  salt 
of  phosphorous  acid.   Seo  PhosphoboubAcxdi 

PHOSTHOKUS.    P. 

Prep,  This  is  now  only  conducted  on  the 
large  scale : — Bone-ash  (in  powder),  12  partly 
and  water  24'  parts,  are  stirred  together  in  a 
large  tub  until  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  a 
pei^iMTtly  smooth  'pap';  oil  of  vitriol,  8  pazti^ 
is  then  added  in  a  slender  stream,  active  sti^ 
ring  being  employed  during  the  whole  tisM^ 
and  afterwards  until  the  combination  appesn 
complete ;  the  next  day  the  mass  is  thimied 
with  cold  water,  and,  it'  convenient,  liMted  in 
a  leaden  ])an  or  boUor  until  it  has  entirely 
lost  its  gninular  charact«'r;  it  is  now  trsnf- 
ferred  to  one  or  a  series  of  tall  casks  (aocord- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  batch),  nud  fVirther 
diluted  with  a  large  qnonty  of  water;  after 
repose,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  the  Mdi- 
mont  woHhcd  with  water,  and  the  *  washings' 
and  '  decanted  liquor '  evaporated  in  a  kadoi 
or  copper  boiler  until  the  white  calcarMOi 
deposit  (cypsuni)  becomes  considerable;  the 
whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  dear  por- 
tion decanted,  and  the  sediment  thoronghlr 
drained  on  a  filter;  the  liquid  thus  obtaLui 
is  evai)orated  in  an  iron  pot  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  Ryrup  (say  4  parts),  when  dry  cha^ 
coal  (in  powder),  1  part,  is  added,  and  tbe 
desiccation  continued  until  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  becomes  nearly  red  hot,  atter  which  it  it 
covered  over  and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  diy 
mixture,  when  cold,  is  put  into  one  or  more 
earthen  retorts  well  covered  with  *  luting '  and 
projierly  dried,  and  heat  is  applied  (sideways 
rather  than  at  the  bottom)  by  means  of  a 
good  air-furnace ;  after  a  short  time  the  beak 
of  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  copper  tab«b 
the  other  end  of  which  is  made  to  dip  abost 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  d 
some  lukewarm  water  placed  in  a  tn>ogh  cf 
wide-mouthed  bottle. 

The  distilled  product  is  purified  by  sqneesDif 
it  through  chamois  leather  under  warm  water, 
and  is  then  moulded  for  sale  by  meltiiy  it 
under  water  heated  to  about  145**  Fabr.,  sad 
sucking  it  up  to  any  desired  height  in  slightlj 
tapering,  but  perfectly  straight^  glass  tobei^ 
previously  warmed  and  wett^.  The  bottoa 
of  the  tube  being  now  closed  with  the  tagKt 
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it  is  withdrawn,  and  tranrferrcd  to  a  pan  of 
cold  water  to  congeal  the  phosphorus,  which 
will  then  commonly  fiedl  out,  or  may  be  easily 
expelled  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of  wire. 

Frop,t  ^c.  Phosphorus,  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, is  a  pale  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and 
highly  combustible  solid ;  soft  and  flexible  at 
common  temperatures;  it  becomes  waxy  at 
•about  75°  Fahr. ;  melts  at  about  111°  and  boils 
at  55(f  Fahr.;  it  takes  Are  in  the  air  at  165°, 
and  oxidates  at  all  temperatures  above  32°. 
Exposed  to  the  air  below  60°,  its  surface  is 
slowly  converted  into  phosphorous  acid.  It  is 
apparently  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  conveys 
its  peculiar  flavour  and  odour  to  that  fluid 
when  agitated  with  it ;  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  ether,  naphtha,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  and  more  freely  so  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
It  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  oxides,  and  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  forming  acids,  and  with 
the  metals,  forming  phosphides. 

Phosphorus  is  remarkable  for  assuming  se- 
veral allotrophic  forms.  In  one  of  these 
forms  (amorphous  phosphorus)  its  properties 
are  so  altered  that  they  might  be  those  of  a 
distinct  element. 

Uses,  The  principal  consumption  of  phos- 
phorus is  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifcr  matches. 
When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  corro- 
nve  poison ;  but  small  doses  of  its  ethereal  and 
oily  solutions  are  occasionally  administered  in 
cases  of  chronic  debility,  extreme  prostation 
of  the  nervous  powers,  iropotency,  &c.  Its 
action  is  that  of  a  powerful  diffusible  stimu- 
lant and  diuretic;  it  is  also  ophrodisaic.  Its 
use  requires  great  caution,  and  the  effects 
must  be  narrowly  watched.  The  treatment  of 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  consists  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  powerful  emetic  and  the 
copious  use  of  mucUaginous  drinks. 

Concluding  remarks.  From  the  great  in- 
flammability of  phosphorus  it  can  only  be  safely 
preserved  under  w^ter.  In  commerce,  it  is 
always  packed  in  tin  cylinders  filled  with 
water,  and  soldered  up  air-tight.  The  leading 
points  to  be  observed  to  ensure  success  in  this 
manufacture  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
firing.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  should  be 
most  slowly  raised  at  first,  but  afterwards 
equably  maintained  in  a  state  of  bright  igni- 
tion. After  3  or  4  hours  of  steady  firing,  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  anhydride  are  evolved 
in  considerable  abundance,  provided  the  mate> 
rials  had  not  been  well  dried  in  the  iron  pot ; 
then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  next  pbosphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
last  should  continue  during  the  whole  of  the 
distillation.  The  firing  should  be  reg^ulated 
by  the  escape  of  this  remarkable  gas,  which 
ought  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  two  bubbles 
per  second.  If  the  discharge  comes  to  be  in- 
tercepted, it  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the 
tempentnre  being  two  low,  or  to  the  retort 
getting  cracked;  and  if,  upon  raising  the  heat 
waBidvkttj,  no  babUei  appear,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  apparatu  has  hMome  defective,  and 


that  it  18  needless  to  continue  the  operation. 
We  may  infer  that  the  process  approaches  its 
conclusion  by  the  increasing  downess  with 
which  the  gas  is  disengaged  under  a  powerful 
heat;  and  when  it  ceases  to  come  over  we  may 
cease  firing,  taking  care  to  prevent  reflux  of 
water  into  the  retort  (and  consequent  explo- 
sion), from  condensation  of  its  gaseous  con- 
tents, by  admiting  air  into  it  through  a  re- 
curved glass  tube,  or  through  the  tulM  of  the 
copper  adapter.  The  usual  period  of  the 
operation,  upon  the  great  scale,  is  from  24  to 
30  hours. 
Phoephonu,  Amor'plioiu.    Syn,  Red  Phob- 

PH0BT7S,    ALLOTBOPIO    PHOSPHOBITS;     PhOS- 

FHOBtrs  Fimous,  p.  BTTBEB.  L.  Thls  is  phos- 
phorus in  that,  peculiar  condition  to  which 
Berzelius  has  applied  the  term  "allotropic.'* 
The  honour  of  its  discovery  is  due  to  Dr. 
Shrotter,  of  Vienna. 

Prep,  The  ordinary  phosphorus  of  commerce, 
rendered  as  dry  as  possible,  is  placed  in  a  shallow 
vessel  of  hard  and  well-annealed  Bohemian 
glass,  fitted  with  a  safety  tube  just  dipping 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  littie  hot  water  con- 
tained in  an  adjacent  vessel;  heat  is  then 
applied  by  means  of  a  metallic  bath  (a  mix- 
ture of  lead  and  tin),  the  temperature  m  which 
is  gradually  raised  until  it  ranges  between 
464  and  482°  Fahr.,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escape 
from  the  end  of  the  safety  tube  and  catch  filre 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air;  this  tem- 
perature is  maintained  until  the  amorphous 
condition  is  produced,  the  length  of  the  expo- 
sure being  regpilated  by  a  miniature  operation 
with  tabieB  conducted  in  the  same  bath;  as 
soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  the  apparatus  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  amorphous  plM)sphorus, 
which  still  contains  some  unconverted  phos- 
phorus, detached  from  the  glass;  it  is  then 
reduced  to  powder  by  careful  trituration  under 
water,  drained  on  a  calico  filter,  and,  whilst 
still  moist,  spread  thinly  on  shaUow  trays  of 
iron  or  lead ;  in  this  state  it  is  exposed,  with 
frequent  stirring,  to  heat  in  a  chloride  of  cal- 
cium bath,  at  first  g^ntie,  and  then  gradually 
increased  to  its  highest  limit,  and  the  heat  con- 
tinued until  no  more  luminous  vapour  escapes; 
the  residuum  on  the  trays  is  then  cooled,  washed 
with  water  until  this  Isst  ceases  to  affect  test 
pnper,  and  is,  lastly,  drained  and  dried.  To 
render  it  absolutely  free  from  unaltered  phos- 
phorus, it  may  be  washed  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

On  the  small  scale,  common  phosphorus  may 
be  converted  into  amorphous  phosphorus  by 
simply  exposing  it  for  50  or  60  hours  to  a 
temperature  of  about  473°  Fahr.,  in  any  suit- 
able vessel  from  which  the  air  is  kept  excluded 
by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  or  any  other  gas 
which  is  nnable  to  act  chemically  on  the  pluw- 
phorus* 

By  keeping  common  phosphoms  ftised  at  a 
high  temperature^  under  the  above  conditions, 
for  folly  8  days,  compact  maiMf  of  amorphona 
I  phoephoru  may  he  ohta&lMA. 
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Prop.,  ^c,  A  reddish-brown,  infusible,  in- 
odoroofl,  solid  substance,  which  is  reconverted 
into  ordinary  phosphorus  by  simply  exposing 
it  to  a  heat  a  little  above  600°  Fahr.  It  is  un- 
altered by  atmospheric  uir ;  is  insoluble  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  or  naphtha ; 
is  non-luminous  in  the  dark  below  about  390^ 
Fahr.;  and  docs  not  take  fire  at  a  lower  tern- 
poiuture  than  that  necessary  for  its  reconver- 
sion into  the  common  or  crystalline  form.  The 
gp.  gr.  ranges  between  2*089  to  2*017,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  preparing  it.  Its  pro- 
perties render  it  an  admirable  substitute  for 
the  common  phosphorus  in  the  composition 
for  tipping  matchcH,  Imth  as  regiirds  security 
from  Hpontaneous  ignition  and  the  health  of 
the  manufacturers ;  but  the  anticipations  that 
it  would  bo  thus  geuen\lly  applied,  owing  to 
its  high  price,  have  not  yet  been  realised. 

Fhosphoms,   TricUoride   of.     PCI,.     Syn. 

PjIOBFIIOBOUS   TeHCJILORIDE,    PuOfiPHOBOUB 

Chloride.  By  gently  heating  phosphorus,  in 
excess,  in  dry  chlorine  gns ;  or  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  phosphorus  through  a  stratum  of 
powdered  ipercuric  chloride,  strongly  heated 
in  a  glass  tube.  It  is  limpid,  colourlesF*  higlily 
fetid,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  slowly  resolved 
by  water  into  phosphorous  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.    S]).  gr.  1'45. 

FhoBphonu,  Pentachloride  of.    PCl^.    Syn, 

PnospnoBic  chloride,  Pbbchloride  op 
Phobphorub. 

Prep.  By  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  an  excess  of  dry  chl<jrinc ;  or 
by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  into  the 
liquid  terchloride.  By  the  first  method  it  is 
obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate ;  by 
the  second,  as  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  It  U 
Volatile ;  water  resolves  it  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

PhoBphoniB,  Oxychloride  of.  PCI3O.  Syn. 
PnoBPHORio  oxychloride,  rnosPBORic 
honooxtchloridk. 

Prep.  By  heating  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus with  a  quantity  of  wafer  insufficient 
to  convert  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a 
colourless,  fuming  liquid,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
1*7. 

FhosphomB,  Hydride  of.   PH,.  Syn.  Pnos- 

PHORETTED  HrDROGEir,  PuOSPHrBETTSD 
HYDROGEN. 

Prep.  1.  Phosphorous  acid  is  gently  heated 
in  a  retert,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  gas 
collected. 

2.  From  phosphorus  (in  small  lumps)  boUod 
in  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  or  milk 
of  lime,  contained  in  a  small  retert,  as  before. 
Take  a  very  small  thin  retort,  capable  of  hold- 
ing not  more  than  1  oz.  or  1|  ok.  of  water; 
place  in  this  8  or  4  fragments  of  the  sticks  of 
fused  hydrate  of  potassium,  each  being  about 
\  inch  in  length ;  add  as  much  water  as  will 
barely  cover  them,  and  then  drop  in  a  small 
fragment  of  pho^onu,  about  the  size  of  a 
horse-bean ;  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  with  thc^ 
ffmali  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  agitating  th« 


the  retort  continually.  A  pale  lambent  flsme 
will  first  appear  in  the  interior,  and  wlwn  this 
reaches  the  orifice,  and  bnms  in  the  open  ur, 
the  retort  tliould  be  placed  on  the  itand  witk 
its  boak  about  an  inch  under  water.  Care 
must  be  token  not  to  withdraw  the  flame  of 
the  lamp.  When  the  babbles  of  the  gaa  ris 
to  the  surface  they  nMutaneonaly  inflame. 

8.  From  phosphide  of  calcium  and  ^ote* 
hydrochloric  add,  as  abore ;  or  nmply  from 
the  phosphide  tlirown  into  water. 

Oha.  The  gas  obtained  by  methods  2  and  9 
is  cimtaminated  with  tlic  vapour  of  a  liqnd 
phosphide  of  hydrogen,  PH,,  which  gives  to  it 
the  property  of  spontaneous  inflamuiabilitr. 

Prop.,  ^.  Colourless;  very  fietid;  tU^ifij 
soluble  in  water;  bums  with  a  white  flane; 
decomposed  by  light,  heat^  and  strong  addi; 
as  commonly  .prepared,  inflames  on  contact 
with  air,  at  ordinary  tomperatures,  bat  wbn 
pure,  only  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Sp. 
gr.  1*24.  It  is  rendered  quite  dry  by  standinf 
over  fused  chloride  of  calcium. 

Fhosphoms,  Sabozide  of.  F«0.  (Odling.)  A 
reddish-brown  powder,  formed  when  a  streiB 
of  oxygen  is  forced  upon  phosphoms,  raeM 
beneath  the  surface  of  hot  water.  To  pnrifj 
it  from  phosphoric  acid  and  free  phospbona, 
it  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water,  then  dried 
by  bibulous  paper,  and  finally  digested  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Hypophosphorons  Add.  HjPOg.  By  em- 
tiously  decomposing  a  solntion  of  hypophos- 
])hite  of  barium  with  sulplmric  acid,  fflteriif 
from  the  precipitete  (sulphate  of  baryta),  sod 
evaporatiug.  Dissolve,  hypophosphite  of  csl- 
cium,  480  grs.  in  distilled  water,  6  fl.  ol; 
dissolve  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  350  grt.,  is 
another  jMrtion  of  distilled  water,  3  fi.  oai 
mix  the  solutions  and  filter  the  mixture  throi^ 
white  filtering  paper.  Add  distilled  wato 
carefully  to  the  filtrate  till  it  measuz«  10 1 
oz.,  and  e\'a|K>rate  this  to  8^  fl.  oz.  The  soli* 
tiou  thus  prepared  contains  about  10}  of 
terhydrated  hypophosphorons  acid. 

Prop.  A  viscid,  uncrystallisable  liquid  having 
a  strongly  acid  reaction.  It  is  a  pow€sfol 
drj'ing  agent,  and  forms  salts  called  hypo- 
phosphites. 

Ammonium,  Hypophosphite  of.  (KH4},  FO;. 
Prep,  Dissolve  hypophosphite  of  caleiuia,  ( 
oz.,  in  water,  4  pints ;  and  dissolve  translnent 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  7*28  os.  (bsn^ 
7i),  in  water,  2  pints;  mix  the  solationi; 
filter,  washing  out  the  solution  retained  I7 
the  carbonate  of  lime  with  water,  q.  s. ;  eft* 
porate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  with  great  cnc; 
dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  q.  s. ;  filter,  erapoiit» 
and  crystollisc.  Very  soluble  in  both  aloohd 
and  water. 

Barium,  Hyperphosphite  of     BaJPOJ^ 

Prep.  Boil  phosphorus  iu  a  solnUon  01  hy- 
drate of  barium  (baryta  water)  till  all  the 
phosphorus  disappears  and  the  vapours  have  as 
longer  a  garlic  odour.  Filter,  orapotatcb  sii 
^set  aside  to  crystallise. 
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Caldom,  Hypophotphite  of.    Ca3(POs)2. 

Frep.  Slack  recently  burned  lime,  4  lbs., 
with  water,  1  gall.,  and  mix  it  with  water,  4 
gallB.,  jost  brought  to  the  boiling  temperature 
in  a  deep  open  boiler,  stirring  until  a  uniform 
milk  of  lime  is  formed ;  then  add  phosphorus, 
1  lb.,  and  keep  up  the  boiling  constantly,  add- 
ing hot  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  pre- 
^rve  the  measure  as  nearly  as  may  be  until 
all  the  phosphorus  is  oxidised  and  combined, 
and  the  strong  odour  of  the  gas  has  disap- 
peared ;  then  filter  the  solution  through  muslin, 
wash  out  that  portion  retained  by  the  calcare- 
ous residue  with  water,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate  till  reduced  to  6  pints;  re-filter,  to 
remove  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  calcium  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
solution ;  evaporate  again  until  a  pellicle  forms, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallise — or  continue  the 
heat  with  constant  stirring  until  the  salt  gran- 
olates. 

06t.  As  spontaneously  inflammable  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen  is  given  off  during  the 
boiling,  the  process  must  be  conducted  under 
a  hood,  with  a  strong  draught  or  in  the  open 
air.  Smaller  proportions  tlum  those  given  may 
be  used. 

IVop.  Hypophosphite  of  calcium  is  a  white 
■alt,  with  pearly  lustrR,  crystallising  in  flat- 
tened prisms;  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  sUghtiy  soluble  in  dilute  aloohoL  It  is 
the  most  important  of  these  compounds,  and 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  is  supposed 
to  be  converted  into  phosphate  of  calcium.  It 
has  been  termed  'chemical  food.'  By  de- 
composition it  readily  furnishes  the  other 
hypophosphites. 

Ferric,  Hyperphofphite  of.  FePOj.  iVep.  By 
precipitating  |a  solution  of  hypophosphite  A 
sodium  or  ammonium,  with  solution  of  ferric 
sulphate,  washing  the  gelatinous  precipitate 
witii  care  (it  being  somewhat  soluble);  and, 
finally,  drying  it  into  an  amorphous  white 
powder.  This  is  freely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  hypophosphorous  acids. 

Fotaniiim,  Hypophosphite  of.  K3PO3.  Frep, 
From  hypophosphite  of  calcium,  6  oz.,  dissolved 
in  water,  4  pints ;  and  gpranulatod  carbonate  of 
potassium,  &foz.,  dissolved  in  water,  ipint.  Mix, 
filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  till  the  filtrate 
measures  6  pints.  Evaporate  till  a  pellicle 
forms,  then  stir  constantly,  continuing  the 
heat  till  the  salt  granulates.  A  white,  opaque, 
deliquescent  body,  very  soluble  in  wat^  and 
alcohoL 

Qnisine,  Hypophosphite  of.  Dissolve  sul- 
phate ol  quinine,  1  oz.,  in  water,  by  the  aid  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid;  precipitate  the  alka- 
loid with  ammonia;  wash  the  precipitated 
quinine  and  digest  it  in  hypophosphorous  acid 
with  haat  (the  auinine  bek^  in  excess) ;  after 
Altering  the  lolnium,  aUow  it  to  evaporate 

ntaniMmsly  till  the  required  salt  crystallises. 
mna  elegant  tofti  of  soft,  feathery  oryt- 
talik  whkdi  aie  lolable  in  60  parts  water. 
Mtaa,  EypopllBiphilO  ot  KagPO,.   /Vvp. 


From  hypophosphite  of  calcium,  6  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  water,  4  pints ;  and  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  10  oz.,  dissolved  in  water, 
\\  pint.  Proceed  as  in  making  hypophosphite 
of  potassium,  but  allowing  6  pints  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  filtrate.  If  required  in  crystals, 
the  gpranulated  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol sp.  gr.  '885,  evaporated  tiU.syrupy,  and  set 
by  in  a  warm  place.  Crystallises  in  rectangu- 
liur  tabtes,  with  a  pearly  lustre ;  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  and  dmiqnesces 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Fhosphoms,  Trioxide  of.  PjO,.  8^ 
Phosphoboub  avhtsaidb  ;  Akhtdboub 
fho8phobio  aoid. 

Prep,  By  burning  phorohorus  in  a  limited 
supply  of  air.  White  flaky  powder,  witii  an 
odour  of  garlic,  and  rapidly  absorbing  water  to 
form  phosphorous  acid. 

Phoephoroui  Add.  HgPO..  %».  Htsbi- 
TBD  FHOBPHOBons  ACID.  Pure  phosphorus 
is  volatilised  through  a  layer  of  powdered  mer- 
curic chloride,  contained  in  a  glasi  tube ;  ter- 
chbride  of  phosphorus  comes  over,  whidi,  on 
being  mixed  with  water,  is  resolved  into  hydro- 
chloric add  and  phosphorous  acid ;  by  evapo- 
rating the  mixed  liquid  to  the  consiatenoe  of  a 
syrup,  the  first  is  expelled,  and  the  residuum 
forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydrated  phospho- 
rous acid  on  cooling. 

Pr<ip,t  4^*  It  is  a  powerfiil  deoxidising 
agent.  Heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  resolved 
into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas.  With  the  bsMs  it 
forms  salts,  called  phosphiteit  which  possess 
little  practical  importance. 

Phosphorous  Fentoxide  Add.  ROf.  8^ 
Akhydsovb  fhosphobio  ACID;  Phosphob- 
oub AKHTDBiDE;  Phobphobiooxidb.  By  the 
vivid  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of 
dry  atmospheric  air,  or  under  a  bell- jar,  copi- 
ously supplied  with  dry  air.  The  jHroduct  is 
pure  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  under  the  f  wm 
of  snow-like  fiakes.  It  must  be  immediately 
collected  and  put  into  a  warm,  dry,  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  In  this  state  it  exhibits  an 
intense  attraction  for  water,  and  when  tlurawn 
into  it  combines  with  explosive  violenoei  ex- 
posed to  moist  air  for  only  a  few  seconds,  it 
deliquesces  to  a  syrupy-looking  liquid. 

Phosphoric  Acid.  There  are  three  distinct 
acids  usually  grouped  under  this  head,  namely, 

MeTAPHOBPHOBIO  AOID,   HPQi;     P3rB0PH0fi- 

PHOBIC  ACID,  H4P4O7;  and  Phosphobio  agid, 
HjPO^. 
Metaphosphorio  Add.    HPO4.    Bjf%.  Mono- 

BA8IO  PHOBPHOBIOAOD);  QlAOIAL  PHOSPHO- 
BIO AOID. 

Frep,  Bones  (calcined  to  whiteness  and 
powdered),  3  parts,  are  digested  for  several 
days  in  oil  ol  vitriol,  2  parts,  previously  diluted 
with  water,  6  parts,  the  mixture  being  fre- 
quentiy  stirred  during  the  time ;  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  is  next  added,  the  whole  thrown 
in  a  strainer,  and  the  residnal  matter  washed 
with  Bomo  hot  wftteri  thA  nixnl  Vdojofiiok^a^ 
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then  precipiUicd  with  a  Rolution  of  carbonate 
of  niunioniniii,  in  A\f:\\i  cxiress,  filU'rcdfrom  the 
iuMiluble,  filially  ipiiU.>d  in  n  platinum  emciblc. 

liy  acting  upun  the  auhydrldo  with  cold 
water. 

When  phosphoric  acid  IB  added  to  aitrong  solu- 
tion of  phosphate  of  zirconiam,  audtho  mixture, 
lifter  concentration,  is  exposed  to  a  low  temper- 
ature, prismatic  crystals  ure  deposited.  These, 
after  being  strongly  heated  to  expel  their  basic 
water,  are  pure  metaphosphatc  of  sodium. 
From  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  cold  water, 
a  solution  of  pure  metaphosphoric  acid  may 
be  obtained,  as  above,  by  means  of  nitrate  or 
acetate  of  lead  and  sidphnrctted  hydrogen. 

Oba.  This  add  precipitatea  the  salts  of  silver 
white,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
modifications  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  pro- 
perty which  its  solution  possesses  of  coagu- 
lating albumen. 

Pyrophoiplioric  Add.  ll^Vfij.  Syn.  Di- 
basic FHOSVHOBic  ACID.  By  strongly  heating 
common  or  phosphate  of  sodium,  llie  water 
of  crystallisation  only  is  at  first  expelled,  and 
the  salt  becomes  anhydrous ;  but  as  Uio  tem- 
perature reaches  that  of  redness  the  salt  loses 
water  and  is  decomposed.  By  solution  of  tlie 
altered  salt  in  water,  crystals  of  pyrophosphate 
of  BO<Uum  may  be  obtained.  A  solution  of 
this  last  compound,  treated  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  the  resulting  precipitate,  suspended 
in  cold  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yields  a  solution  of  pure  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid. 

Obt.  Heat  resolves  tliis  into  a  solution  of  the 
ordinary  acid.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  precipi- 
tates the  salts  of  silver  of  a  white  colour.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  called  pyrophosphates. 

Phosphoric  Add.      H3FO4.    Syn,  Tkiht- 

DBIO  PlIOSPnATB,  TbIBABIC  PUOSPnOBIC  ACID, 

Obthopuospuobic  acid.  Ordinary  nitric 
acid  is  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  cunnccted 
with  a  receiver,  and  small  fragments  of  phos- 
phorus are  dropped  into  it,  singly  and  nt  iu- 
ter\'al8;  as  soon  as  the  oxygenation  of  the 
phosphorus  is  complete,  the  heat  is  increased, 
the  undeconiposed  acid  distilled  off,  and  the 
residuum  evaiMrated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.  lu  this  state  it  forms  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  shops.  Commerdal  phosphate  of 
■odium  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
precipitated  with  another  of  acetate  of  load; 
an  abundant  white  precipitate  (phosphate  of 
lead)  falls;  this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
washed,  and,  whilst  still  moist,  is  suspended 
in  distilled  water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  passed  into  it,  in  excess ;  a  black  insoluble 
precipitate  forms,  while  pure  tribasic  phos- 
phoric acid  remains  in  solution,  and  is  easily 
deprived  of  the  residual  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  a  gentle  lieat.  By  concentration  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  add,  it  may  be  obtuned  in  thin 
crystalline  pUtes. 

The  solution  of  this  acid  may  be  boiled 
without  change,  but  when  concentrated  and 
heated  to  about  400°  Fahr.  it  is  converted 


into  pyrophoaphorio  add.  and  at  a  nd  hett 
into  metaphosphoric  acid.  Its  nits  are  tht 
ordinary  .phosphates,  or  nitroplioiphatefti  oad 
they  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  oT 
silver. 

TesU.    The  following  leaeiiona  chaiactcri« 
the  ordinary  or  other  phoaphatea: — Im  Chlo- 
ride of  barium  produces  in  aqueons  solotSons  cf 
the  neutral  and  bssic  phosphates  a  white  pn- 
cipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  either  hydr^ 
chloric  or  nitric  add,    and    with    diiBcnliy 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  *wiiw«wiwi"- 
— 2.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  calciom  prodaBa 
in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  of  the  pbfli- 
phates  a  white  precipitate^  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  even  the  acetic. — 8.  Solphateof  msgoe- 
slum  produces  in  solutions  of  the  phosphstok 
to  which  some  chloride  of  ammoninm  and  fm 
ammonia  has  been  added,  a  white,  crystallhM^ 
und    quickly    subsiding    precipitate   of  th» 
phosphate    of    ammonium    and    mmgtMouam, 
which  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  dther  sit' 
mouia  or  chloride  of  ammoninm,  hut  rsKliFf 
soluble  in  acids,  even  the  acetic^- — i.  JSitatk 
of  silver,  with  neutral    and    hasic   alkaliie 
phosphates,  gives  a  light  yellow  predpitilb 
If  the  fiuid  in  which  the  precipitate  iss» 
pended  contained  a  basic  phosphate,  itdoa 
not  aflfect  test  paper;  if  it  contained  a  aeutnl 
phosphate,  the  reaction  will  be  add.    If  tk 
phosphate  examined  has  been  heated  to  red- 
ness before  solution,  it  then,  as  a  metapfaoi' 
phate,  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitnle 
of  silver. — 5.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution  to  acid  reaction,  and  afterav^ 
1  or  2  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ferric  chloride ;  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potu- 
sium  is  next  added  in  excess,  when  a  flocrulent. 
gelatinous,  white  predpitate  will  he  fonnedif 
phosphoric  acid  or  any  phosphate  was  pRsent 
in  any  form  or  combination  in  the  origial 
liquor.    This  test  is  highly  characteristics  aad 
of  general  applicability. — Ohs.     The  insolnbb 
phosphates  must  be  first  treated  with  dilntid 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  and  the  leralt- 
iug  solution  filtered  and  neutralised  witkn 
alkali,  before  applying  the  reagents.    Vhcs 
the  substance  under  examination  consists  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  add  « 
pho8])hato,  with  a  large  quantity  of  sesquionb 
of  iron,  it  should  be  fused  with  some  fBr'yn'*^ 
of  sodium,  the  residuum  of  the  ignition  ex* 
hausted  with  water,  and  the  tests  applied  to 
the  filtered  solution.  Ar8eniousadd,if  proscB^ 
should  bo  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydngis 
before  applying  the  tests.     When  phftapiwit 
of   aluminum,  the  solution   in    hydiochkrie 
acid  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soctin; 
carbonate  of  barium  is  next  added  in  i»«"m^ 
followed  by  the  addition  of  hydrate  pot» 
sium,  also  in  excess,  after  which  the  whole  ii 
boiled.    An  insoluble  phosphate  of  barimn  ii 
formed,  which  may  be  decompose  by  snlphait 
add,  as  before.  See  Moltbdatk  ot  AjocoiznL 

Etiim,    Pure  solutions  or  phosphoric  scU 
may  be  tested  by  the  common  methwfc  of 
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acidimctry.  When  in  a  state  of  combination, 
it  may  be  separated  and  weighed  in  either  of 
the  forms  noticed  under  Guano. 

Utes,  ^c.  This  acid  is  the  common  form, 
and  is  the  compound  alluded  to  when  *  phos- 
phoric acid '  is  spoken  of.  It  is  extensively 
employed  by  the  bleacheri  dyer,  calico-printer, 
and  enameller.  Unlike  sulphuric  add  and  the 
other  strong  acids,  it  does  not  ooagulato  al- 
bumen nor  injure  vegetable  fibre,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 
In  combination  with  alumina  and  a  large 
boracic  acid,  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  glaze  for  earthenware  of  extreme 
beauty  and  durability,  and  perfecty  innocuous. 
It  is  also  used  in  medidue. 

PHOSPHORUS,  BALDWINS.  Recently 
fused  nitrate  of  calcium.  For  this  purpose  it 
must  be  broken  into  fragments  whilst  still 
warm,  and  at  once  placed  in  dry  and  well- 
stopped  phials.  After  exposure  for  some  time 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  emits  suffident 
light  in  the  dork  to  render  visible  the  figures 
on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

PHOSPHORUS,  BOLOOHIAN.  Syn.  Keb- 
ohsb's  fhobphobub,  Bologviax  btonb.  This 
substance  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a 
shoemaker  of  Bologna,  and  exdted  much 
interest  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  following  is  said  to  have  been  the  formula 
employed  by  the  Logani  family,  who  were 
particularly  successftil  in  its  preparation,  and 
acquired  wealth  by  its  sale  to  the  curious 
throughout  Europe. 

Frep,  Reduce  recently  caldned  native  sul- 
phate of  barium  to  powder,  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and 
roll  the  mass  into  pieces  about  i  inch  thick 
and  1  to  2  inches  long;  dry  these  slowly  by  a 
moderate  heat^  and  then  expose  them  to  igni- 
tion in  a  wind  furnace,  by  placing  them  loosely 
among  the  charcoal;  lastly,  aJlow  them  to 
cool  ^wly,  and  at  once  place  the  pieces  in 
well-stopped  phials.  Like  the  preceding  sub- 
stance,* it  phosphoresces  in  the  dark  after 
exposoreto  the  sun's  rays. 

PHOSPHORUS,  CAHTOH'S.  Prep,  From 
calcined  oyster  shells,  3  parts;  flowers  of 
sulphur,  1  part;  placed  in  alternate  layers  in 
a  covered  crudble,  and  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  preserved  and 
used  like  the  above. 

PHOSPHORUS,  HOHBERG'S.  Recently 
ignited  chloride  of  calcium. 

PHOSPHORUS  BOTTLES.  Frep.  1.  Phos- 
phorus, 12  grs. ;  olive  oil,  \  oz. ;  mix  in  an  oz. 
phial,  and  place  the  latter,  loosely  corked,  in  a 
basin  of  hot  water ;  as  soon  as  the  phosphorus 
is  melted,  remove  the  phial,  cork  it  securely, 
and  agitate  it  until  nearly  cold.  On  being 
uncorked,  it  emita  suffident  light  in  the  dark 
to  see  the  time  by  a  watch,  and  will  retain 
this  property  for  some  years  if  not  too  fte- 
qnently  emplcqred.  These  are  frequently  called 
.'  Inminons  phials.' 

2.    (BsiQVlXS  FHOfPHOBlQUis.)— a.  From 


phosphorus,  3  parts;  white  wax,  1  part;  cau- 
tiously melted  together  by  the  heat  of  hot 
water;  as  the  mixture  b^ins  to  cool,  the 
bottles  are  turned  round,  so  that  it  may  adhere 
to  the  sides. 

h,  (Bendix.)  Cork  (rasped  small,  and  dry) 
and  yellow  wax,  of  eadi,  1  part ;  phosphorus, 
4  parts ;  petroleum,  8  parts ;  mixed,  by  fusion, 
as  the  last. 

Uted  as  instantaneous-light  bottles.  A 
sulphur  match  rubbed  against  the  composi- 
tion immediately  inflames  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  They  should  be  only  unstoppered  at  the 
instant  of  introducing  the  match,  and  should 
be  handled  with  caution. 

PHOSPHORUS  MATCHES.  See  Matohbs, 
and  above, 

PHOSPHORUS  PASTE.     Sifn,  Avn-ABSB- 

NIOAL  BAT-FOIBOK,  PhOSPHOB-PABTB.     Prep. 

1.  Phosphorus,  1  oz.;  warm  water,  1  pint; 
place  them  in  a  bottle,  oork  it,  and  agitate 
them  well  together,  until  the  phosphorus  is 
reduced  to  a  minute  state  of  division,  adding 
towards  the  end  moist  sugar,  \  lb. ;  next  add 
of  lard  (melted  by  a  gentie  heat),  1  lb.,  and 
repeat  the  agitation  until  the  whole  is  nearlv 
cold ;  when  cold,  form  it  into  a  stiff  dongn 
with  oatmeal  or  barley  meal,  and  make  this 
into  small  balls  or  oakes ;  lastly,  dry  these  in 
the  air,  without  artifldal  heat. 

2.  (Simon.)  Phosphorus,  8  parts  ;  water 
(lukewarm),  180  parts ;  mix  in  a  mortar,  and 
add  of  rye  meal,  180  parts ;  when  cold,  fur- 
ther add  of  butter  or  lard,  180  parts;  sugar, 
125  parts ;  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  to- 
gether. This  is  the  formula  authorised  by  an 
ordonnance  of  the  Prussian  Government,  dated- 
April  27th,  1848. 

Obt.  Rats,  mice,  &&,  eat  the  above  compo- 
sition with  avidity,  after  which  they  soon  cue. 
It  is  said  that  the  best  method  of  using  it 
is  to  place  small  pieces  of  it  in  and  about  the 
holes,  with  some  water  in  a  shallow  vessel  for 
them  to  drink.  It  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
taining its  efficacy  for  many  years,  and  is  less 
dangerous  to  human  bdngs  than  compositions 
contuuing  arsenic,  whilst  it  is  even  more  eff'ec- 
tive  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 
Some  persons  recommend  the  addition  of  a 
littie  oil  of  rhodium  or  oil  of  aniseed.  See 
Rats,  &c. 

PHOS'PHURET.  Syn,  Phosphide;  Phob- 
PHUBETUH,  Fhosphidum,  L.  A  oompound 
of  phosphorus  with  a  metal  or  other  basic 
radical.    See  the  respective  Mbta£8,  &c. 

PHOSPHURETTED    HTDROGEH.       Sjfn, 

PHOBPHOBBTTED  HtDBOGBN.  SeeHTDBOGBK. 

PHOTOCKRAPHT.  8^  Hbliogbaphy. 
The  art  of  producing  images  on  prepared  sur- 
faces by  means  of  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays 
of  the  sun's  light.  Theprindpal  photograpmo 
processes  now  in  use  are  the  positive-,  negative-, 
and  dry-collodion  processes,  in  each  of  which 
a  thin  film  or  skin  of  iodised  collodion  forms 
the  sensitive  surface,  a  plate  of  glass  being 
generally  used  as  the  f ovDdaAi»OL  ^  ^^M6  ^sbl 
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In  m  pnitiTi  pictnro  tbo  'liffliU'  arc  lilvery 
wliits  lij  rcQertcd  light,  and  tLe '  ahndei ' 
•re  prodiieeil  by  a  'backini;'  of  blauk  tbt- 
niih  or  velvet,  ilmwiDg  through  tlie  glui 
pUte.  Id  a  negatiro  picture  tbo  'lighti' 
are  of  s  ilirty  yellow  or  brown  by  reflectiou. 
BD<i  bting  rormed  by'  oiuquc  (lepoaiti,  appear 
deuie  block  by  traaiipitted  1i);ht.  Ifegatirei 
mre  uied  in  tho  varioui  pajiur-priiiting  pro- 
ecuci;  they  are  placed  upon  prepared  paper 
and  eipcaed  to  direct  light,  which  darken* 
thoHi  pvrta  of  the  wper  not  protected  by  tbe 
opaque  '  liglita,'  and  thni  pcoducei  poiitive 
priuti  with  natural  light!  and  iliadc*.  lu  thii 
way  the  jiortniit  '  cartel  de  viaite  '  and  other 
jwpor  photographs  arc  formed.  The  advuu- 
tugea  of  tlio  '  dry-coUoUioo  proci-m"  are,  that 
the  pUtca,  when  '  tenaitiied,'  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  '  developed ' 
Mverul  days  after  taking  the  picture.  Tlic 
principal  paper  proccaoei  are  the  Talbotypc,  or 
calotjira,  iuveutod  in  1B39  by  Mr.  Foi  Talbot; 
the  ordiaar;  alLnmen  proceas,  in  which  pure 
wliile  of  egg  ie  uwd  to  give  a  glouy  anr- 
face  to  the  paper ;  and  the  waxed  pspor  pio- 
cusa,  in  which  the  paper  is  waicd  before  being 
•eusitised.  Tho  IJagnerruotype  proceu,  din- 
cavi-rcd  by  U.  Duguurru  in  1839,  hns  been 
sluioat  entirely  KupcrKrded  by  tlic  eniier, 
healthier,  and  Icsa  eiponsive  callodiou  process. 
It  conilsta  in  uubmitting  a  plute  of  silver  or 
■ilvered  copper  to  tlie  vupour  of  iodiue  and 
broinine  in  tlie  dark.  A  aensitive  fllm  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  ailver  i>  ttius  formed  on 
the  plate,  which  ia  iuiuiediately  eipoaed  to 
the  image  of  an  object  in  the  camera  obacum. 
The  latent  imags  impressed  ou  the  plate  ii 
branght  out  or  devdopeil  by  eipoaiiii'  the 
plato  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury. 

The  art  of  phot^grapliy  cannot  be  adequately 
expounded  in  a  work  like  the  present,  and  we 
UMt  refer  our  leadera  for  practical  direction 
to  one  of  the  many  special  treatises  on  the 
■nbjeet  which  hate  been  written.  Tho  wort 
whicb  containa  tbe  great^at  amount  of  infor- 
mation within  a  moderate  compass  is  Jabez 
Hughes's  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Fhoto- 
fP'apby'  (Simpkin,  Marsball,  and  Co.),  of 
which  no  fewer  than  uino  etlitions  have  been 
Issued.  Besides  this  excellent  little  guide  to 
manipulation,  the  '  Year  Book  of  Photography,' 
edited  for  many  years  past  by  Geo.  Wharton 
Simpson,  U.A.  (Piper  and  Carter),  takes  eog- 
ninnce  of  all  the  latest  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  pracUce  of  the  art,  and 
fnmishea  details  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
report.  See  CiiHu  OBaoiraA,  Colu)diob, 
Ac. 

FEOTOU'ETIIY.  The  art  of  determining 
the  relative  intensities  of  different  lights. 
Variotu  methods  have  been  adopted,  at  different 
timesi  for  this  purpose,  among  which,  how- 
ever, a  few  onlf  are  sufficiently  simple  for 
general  application.  Tho  prineipla  adopted 
bf  BoDgntT  and  Lambert  depends  on  tbe  ftct 
tut,  (boogb  the  eje  Ctnnot  jiidgo  wavAj  <A 


the  proportional  form  of  different  Ilghla,  it 
can,  generally,  distinguish  with  great  preoam 
wheu  two  similar  surfaces  or  objceta  presented 
together  are  equally  illaminateu,  or  when  tbe 
shadows  of  on  opaqne  olgect  ra^nced  by 
different  lights  are  equally  dark.  Nov,  it 
light  travelj  in  straight  lines,  and  is  eqnollj 
diffused,  it  is  evident  that  ita  intensl^  will 
progressively  lesaen  om  tbe  distance  of  its 
sonro!  increases.  This  dimination  i*  fbnad  to 
I  the  daplicato  ratio  of  the  distance,  lb 
apply  this  prinnplo  f«  mndlct,  lamps,  gM- 
lights,  Ac.,  we  have  only  to  arnui^  tws  d 
them  so  that  the  light  or  shadow  resulting  ho* 
botb  shnll  be  of  eqnai  intensity,  after  wludi  n 
must  cnrefiilly  inrosnrc  tbe  distance  of  estk 
of  thein  from  tho  surhco  on  whicb  the  li)At 
iliadow  falls.  Tho  squnrea  of  these  £•• 
^es  give  their  relative  intensity.  Ingenetil, 
e  known  light,  as  that  f  roin  a  wax  cailUt 
(4  to  the  Ih.),  is  token  as  the  standard  el  eo» 

Dr.  Ritchie's  'photometor'  consists  of  a 
;tangu1ar  box,  al»ut  8  inches  Mjiurc,  opn 

both  ends,  and  blackened  ioride  to  absn 
extraneous  light.  In  this,  inclined  at  BBgks 
of  45°  to  its  axis,  arc  placvd  two  preeadr 
iinilar  rectengular  plates  of  plun  ulvntd 
gluu,  and  fastened  so  aa  to  meet  at  tbe  u^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  alit  about  an  oA 
\oaK  and  the  eightb  of  nn  inch  broal  tti 
bich  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  tisane  or  nbd 
]>sper.  In  employing  this  instrument;  tie 
lights  must  be  phictd  at  each  a  distance  thn 
(ch  other,  and  from  the  instronient  betwM 
lein,  that  the  light  from  each  shall  fall  fa 
the  reflector  next  it,  and  be  reflected  to  tki 
jiresponding  portion  of  the  ruled  paper.  Tf> 
photometer  is  then  to  be  moved  nearer  to  tb 
ine  or  the  other,  until  the  two  portions  of  tbt 
liled  paper  corresponding  to  the  two  mimn 
ire  equally  illumiuatcd,  of  which  the  ej*  esc 
judge  with  considerable  accuracy." 

In  Prof.  Wheatstonc's  '  PHOTOHcm'  tk> 
relative  intensity  of  tbe  two  lights  is  dttr 
mined  by  tbe  relati%'e  brightueas  of  the  ofp»- 
site  aides  of  arevolving  silvered  ball  illnminatcJ 
by  them. 

In  tlie  method  of  photometry  asnaUy.  M 
erroneously,  ascribed  to  Count  Romford,  ita 
shadows  of  an  opaque  object  formed  by  diftr- 
eut  lights,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  a  white  wd 
or  paper  screen,  are  contraated.  A  win 
ahoat  -i\tiit  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ahont  a  fott 
in  length,  with  tbe  one  end  beat  so  aa  to  fara 
a  handle,  is  commonly  used  to  fbnn  ttl 
shadows.  The  method  cKf  proceeding  ia  imki 
to  that  first  above  noticed. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  eqnalitf  </ 
two  sh^ows  can  be  appreciated  with  giwM 
certainty  thau  that  of  two  lights. 

PHTHISIC.  A  popular  name  for  diSeoltJ 
of  breathing,  from  its  suppooed  reaemblncs 
to  pbtliiag.    See  UaoNOHmB,  and  Mb*. 

PHYSIC  BAIJ<8.    Se«  Vnxaaixi  Hot 
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PVCA.  Depraved  appetite.  (See  page 
128.) 

PICAMAS.  One  of  the  pecpliar  principles 
discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  l)eoch-tar,  and 
described  by  him  as  a  viscid,  colourless,  oily 
liquid,  only  feebly  odorous,  but  intensely  bit- 
tor  ;  insoluble  in  water ;  freely  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  oils ;  boiling-point  520°  Fahr. ; 
sp.  gr.  1*095.    See  Kreabote. 

PICCALILliI.    See  Pickles. 

PICK'LE.  The  liquor  in  which  substances 
nsed  as  food  are  preserved.  That  for  flesh  is 
commonly  brine ;  that  for  vegetables,  vinegar ; 
both  of  which  are  commonly  flavoured  with 
spices,  &c. 

JPrep,  1.  (Fob  meat.)— a.  From  bay  salt, 
8  lbs. ;  saltpetre,  2^  oz. ;  moist  sugar,  1  lb. ; 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  of  each  (bruised), 

1  oz.;  water,  9  pints;  simmer  them  together 
in  a  clean  covered  iron  or  enamelled  vessel  for 
7  or  8  minutes ;  when  the  whole  has  cooled, 
remove  the  scum,  and  pour  it  over  the  articles 
to  be  preserved.  Used  for  hams,  tongues,  beef, 
&c,,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fiuc  red  colour  and 
a  superior  flavour. 

b.  From  bay  salt  and  common  salt,  of  each, 

2  lbs. ;  moist  sugar,  1  lb. ;  saltpetre,  i  lb. ;  all- 
spice (bruised),  i  oz. ;  water,  1  gal. ;  as  before. 
Used  chiefly  for  pork  and  hams.  Common  salt 
may  be  substituted  for  bay  salt,  but  it  is  less 
powerfully  antiseptic,  and  the  flavour  is  less 
grateful. 

2.  (For  YsaBiABLSS.) — a.  Strong  distilled 
vinegar,  to  each  quart  of  which  li  oz.  of  good 
salt  has  been  added. 

b.  Good  distilled  vinegar,  4  pints ;  common 
salt,  2^  oz. ;  black  pepper,  i  oz. ;  unbleached 
Jamaica  ginger,  2i  oz. ;  (the  last  two  bruised, 
but  not  dusty ;)  mace  (shredded),  i  oz. ;  sim- 
mer in  an  enamelled  iron  or  stoneware  vessel, 
as  above,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Some- 
times a  little  capsicum  is  added.  Used  either 
hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  vegetable  it  is 
intended  to  preserve. 

Pickle,  Lemon.    See  Sauces. 

PICKLES.  These  well-known  articles  are 
easily  prepared  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
vegetables  and  fruit,  selected  of  the  proper 
quality  and  at  the  proper  season,  after  being 
well  cleansed  with  cold  spring  water,  arc 
steeped  for  some  time  in  strong  brine;  they 
are  then  drained  and  dried,  and  transferred  to 
bottles  or  jars ;  the  spice  (if  any)  is  then 
added,  the  bottles  filled  up  with  hot,  strong, 
pickling  vinegar,  and  at  once  securely  corked 
down  and  tied  over  with  bladder.  As  soon  as 
the  bottles  are  cold,  the  corks  are  dipped  into 
melted  wax,  the  more  surely  to  preserve  them 
air-tight.  Good  wood  or  distilled  vinegar  is 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  best 
malt  ,or  white  wine  vinegar  of  the  strength 
known  as  No.  22  or  24  is  exclusively  employed 
for  the  finer  picklea  which  are  not  spiced.  In 
thoee  for  early  uge  the  '  steep'  may  be  made  in 
Imt  or  boiling  hAoe,  by  which  the  product 
win  be  ready  for  the  table  in  a  much  shorter 


period;  but  with  snbstaiicea  of  a  succulent 
and  fiabby  nature,  as  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
some  fmit»  &c.,  or  in  which  crispness  is  es- 
teemed a  mark  of  excellence,  this  is  inadmis- 
sible. To  such  articles  the  vinegar  should  also 
be  added  cold,  or,  at  furthest,  should  be  only 
slightly  warmed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  softer 
and  more  delicate  articles  do  not  require  so 
long  soaking  in  brine  as  the  harder  and  coarser 
kinds ;  and  they  may  be  often  advantageously 
pickled  by  simply  pouring  very  strong  pickling 
vinegar  over  them,  without  applying  heat.  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  beetroot,  and  other 
like  substances  which  are  sliced,  as  well  as^cer- 
tain  delicate  fruits,  must  not  be  steeped  at  all. 
The  spice  is  commonly  added  whole  to  the  bot- 
tles ;  but  a  more  economical  plan  is  to  steep  it 
(bruised)  for  some  time,  or  to  simmer  it  in  the 
vinegar  before  using  the  latter,  as  in  the  forms 
given  under  Picele  {above). 

The  spices  and  flavouring  ingredients  em- 
ployed for  pickles  are — allspice,  black  and 
white  pepper,  capsicums  or  red  pods,  cloves, 
garlic,  ginger,  horseradish,  lemon  peel*  mace, 
mustard,  shallots,  and  turmeric.  These  are 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  particular  variety 
of  the  pickle,  or  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  the  preparation  of  pickles  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  metallic  vessels, 
as  both  vinegar  and  brine  rapidly  corrode 
brass,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  and  thus  become  poi- 
sonous (see  page  367).  'These  liquids  may  be 
best  heated  or  boiled  in  a  stoneware  jar  by  tho 
heat  of  a  water  bath  or  a  stove.  Common 
glazed  earthenware  should  be  avoided,  either 
for  making  or  keeping  tho  pickles  in,  as  the 
glazing  usually  contains  lead.  Pickles  should 
also  be  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  should  onlv  be  touched  with  wooden  or 
bone  spoons,  lliey  are  also  better  prepared  in 
small  jars,  or  bottles,  than  in  largo* ones,  as  the 
more  frequent  opening  of  the  latter  exposes 
them  too  much.  Copper  or  verdigris  is  fre- 
quently added  to  pickles  to  impart  a  green 
colour,  or  the  vinegar  is  boiled  in  a  copper 
vessel  until  suflScicntly  'g^ened'  before  pour- 
ing it  on  the  vegetables.  This  poisonous  ad- 
dition may  be  readily  detected  by  any  of  the 
tests  mentioned  at  page  367.  If  a  green 
colour  be  desired,  it  may  bo  imparted  to  the 
vinegar,  and  ultimately  to  the  pickles,  by  steep- 
ing vine  leaves,  or  the  leaves  of  parsley  or 
spinach,  in  it.  A  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  may 
be  advantageously  added  to  each  bottie,  to  keep 
the  pickles  white,  and  to  promote  their  pre- 
servation. 

*»*  The  following  list  includes  the  leading 
pickles  of  tho  shops,  and  some  others : — 

Barbarriee.  From  the  ripe  fruit,  without 
heat. 

Beans.  From  the  young  green  pods  of  the 
scarlet  bean,  and  the  French  or  kidney  bean, 
with  heat.  ^ 

Beetroot.  From  the  sliced  root,  without 
steeping  in  brine,  «]k&^\\2d«c^<ivvkvc«^N\Tk!^^ 


lai  picKi 

WbcQ  vontnl  for  luimeiliatc  uk,  the  vinegar 
may  lie  uwdMlitiK  Int. 

BtomU.    A*  cii-tiFi,0u-[:ii3, 

CiblMKa.  Tliis  ti'Aiur  nil  nr  wtiito,  ia  cat 
iufai  tliin  dirv*,  anil  Htu-piil  in  strong'  lirinc  «t 
npriiiklvil  with  coiiiiiHm  Nilt.  ami  allowcil  to  lie 
^  I  nr  S  duyii;  aftiT  wliu^li  it  is  ilrninMl  for 
10  or  12  liunn  In  ii  wHnn  toodi,  and  then  put 
IdIo  jira  nr  batllirri,  nitli  or  witliinit  a  little 
BMcv  tuul  whilf  p'liiHn^iWlMi  and  at  unn: 
mv«rod  with  ctiiil,  atnint;,  wiiitt.'  vinutniT.— 
AuntluT  |i1ui  14  I'l  xld'p  till-  xlk-ul  cnbliugi'  in 
Nlnin  wnliT  ri>T  l(i  i>r  13  lioiuw,  uiid,  oftiT 
dniiuiu"  Mill  'Iryin;;  it,  to  pour  the  viiu-^r 
npnn  it  an  bcfor.-.  Tlic  prudoH  of  tW  UnI 
fiirmiila  i-nt*  vury  frv»1i  uiii]  nisji,  Iwl  liikc« 
lon^vr  (o  nuitun-  llian  llial  uf  tlu'  otliur. 
Some  {H'noiiN  adil  u  ULIIl-miII  witli  tlii>  vini'iJfir; 
Buil  udivrmiiix  nWa-ti  uf  reA  \nxi  witli  Llio  I'uL- 


Cftptinunt.    An  oiiKUKi\e. 

CftttliAowara.  An  rAuiuci:  (nnirlj).  Or, 
Uiey  may  Iw  ntceiHiil  in  hoi  brino  for  1  ni  " 
bnan  1)cf[ir>)  piiiirinft  tin-  vinvinr  atet  tlicm. 

Cherrlet.  Vruoi  thv  ii'arii'i;  ripu  fruit,  but- 1 
lli^  and  rovvrcd  wilti  Ktiong  and  ■.'ulimrlcas 
IiiEliIlni;  viul^pl^. 

CodUnt.    A«  JtEANX. 

Cncnmben.    Aa  ciikiiklns. 

ElderUowcrg.  Fniui  lliv  chistcin,  ,iu<;l  lii'fiiri: 
llicy   viKH,   Hi   UKu  ciuuAOt^     A   beautirul  i 

&igllali  Btmlwa.  Pniiu  tiv  yimii;;  slinolit  of 
rldiT,  di^uil«il  uf  liie  uiitt^r  Bkin,  pirklcd  in  i 
I>Tiwrtir  13  or  14  liuuri;  lli.'n  bulllfa  with  a 
lilLlu  wliile  iK'pjior,  jtiiijnT,  maa;  iiud  !ill»iii<'i\ 
nud  jiickliHl  witU  lioitiu^'  viui'^ur.  Kxviali-nt 
with  IiuUmI  iiintton. 

EacluJota.  Willi  iBiilinj;  miiufd  viiK-j{ar,  or 
H)iic('ii  ailili'd  to  tucli  liottli>. 

treneh  Btau.     Suii  abonr. 

Garlic.    Ah  KSCUAUiia. 

OlieikinB.  Froin  aiimll  cni-nmlior*  (not  too 
.vuiinit),  KUviKtl  for II *wk  in  vury  Btiond  liiini' ; 
this  laot  ii  thin  iimircil  oil',  iii'ainl  to  tlik'  LhiH- 
inK-jHiinl,  and  t-cain  pouiul  on  tiiu  fruit ;  iliu 
ni-xt  ilinr  tbc  f^>rkina  aru  Urainoil  on  a  Hiuvi', 
wiped  dry,  put  into  bDilli-x  or  jiin  witb  sinuc 
npici.'  (giuicor,  iH-piHT,  or  wiyi-nnE).  and  at  onti' 
cinen.'d  witli  itraui^  pickliitg  vinifmr,  boDiiig 
Imt.    Kcvvral  oilier  pickles  niny  be  prepared  in 


on  a  nitn,  pnt  into  a  ju-,  and  idd,  of  mnr- 
powder  or  turmeric,  2  oi.;  garlic,  ginger,  ud 
muatiird  aectl,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  eapucnmt,  |  ol  : 
fill  up  llic  vvucl  with  hot  pickling  Tiarpt,  - 
hum;  it  up  close,  nnd  let  it  stuid  for  a  nraitli. 
with  occnaiimid  Illation.  See  Mixkd  Piceic 

Iremoiu.  VroiD  the  fruit,  ilit  half  way  ion 
into  qiiarti'r.i,  and  cored,  pat  into  a  mb,  ud 
qiriiiklcd  with  a  little  milt]  in  abontawtt. 
tlic  whole  ii  placed  in  jan  or  bottlei  with  i 
little  InniiiTii:  and  capncuint,  and  eofcnd  villi 
hot  vincjpir. 

LiniM.    Astliulast. 

HangMt.  Aa  LEUoys,  adding  moHaid-Ned 
aud  :i  little  fnrlic,  with  apices  at  will.  Elf- 
LIBIT  UANOOEH  are  mndi!  from  cucumtwnv 
iniiill  mi'lons, iptiC  and  deprived  of  theirnds 

UeloDi.    Aa  LEuoKB  (nearlv). 

Hlied  Pickle*.  From  nhito  cabb^aiS- 
liowttrs,  French  bcana,  eucumlien,  onioat,  > 
any  oilier  of  the  ordinary  pickling  vcgetibla 
I  lit  will  (cxoe])t  red  eaulatf^  or  walBC^! 
'  treutiil  111  QiiKUKixe;  vith  niw  giiq^,  Of- 
siinim,  iniiatird  aecd.uid  lonp;  pciiper,Iaraiaia 
lidded  to  oieh  bottle.  A  little  coaraelybiaiei 
tunnerie  improvt-s  both  tlic  colour  oi 
flawmr. 

Uiuhroonu.  From  the  snioll  liutton  atit- 
iiMins,  I'leniiscd  with  eold  spring  water.  >^ 
■(fi'nlly  wipL'd  dry  witli  a  towel,  theu  plieri  i" 
iMiltleii,  witli  II  blade  or  two  of  mice,  ml 
i-ori'reil   with  the    strougcst   wrhite   picUic~ 

Hyrobalaaa.  Tiie  vcUow  myrobaliui  jtr- 
vei'vpil  in  ntruug  briui!.     Gently  n]iericitL 

BastnitiDms.  Fniin  the  unripe  or  Kxcrh 
ri)ie  I'riiit,  Biinply  covered  with  eold  mot; 
vinei^r ;  or.  lu  cabbaob  or  oilXHCllcs. 

Onions.  Fnim  tlie  Hmull  bnttou  or  SSbOl 
oiiifui,  ileprivMt  of  tlio  outer  coloured  Hit- 
and  tither  at  once  pnt  into  hottlei  a^ 
covered  with  Btron^  wtiito  pickling  vin^ 
or  previously  Btcepc<l  for  a  day  tir  tvs  ii 
stniiiB  brine  or  alum  wator.  When  rei]«iri^ 
fur  early  uhc,  the  vinegar  sliouIJ  be  poandvi 

FeBchei.     Froin  the  senrcely  ripe  frnib  a 


the 


OoDBBherrlci.  Fronilhi' gtueu  rruil,asci11hT 

CAllIIAOE  or  UAULltLUWi:!!:!. 

Indian  Kango.  From  green  peaches.  {Sif 
Ifloio.) 

Indian  Piekle.  %(i.  I'iltamlli.  Thinisa 
mixed  picklu  wbieli  i»  eliardtleriu-d  by  bein^ 
highly  ttnvourx-d  with  cnny-powilor,  or  ter- 
niiTie,  miwtard,  and  gatiic.  The  fullowiui; 
fonn  in  eimiiimnly  iimiT:— Take  1  lunl  whiU> 
cahlll^,'e  (»lienl),  S  raiUilhiwi-ni  ()iu1h>il  fii 
pieeiM,  KouM!  Kreueh  lii-auti,  t  stick  uf  liurse- 
nuliali  (diced),  about  S  dozen  nmull  white 
oiiioiu,  and  1  iluicu  gherkinit  j  euver  tliem  with 
bmliiti!  htijin i  llic  nut  (lu;^  ixata  ^Vic^Wa 


Peas.    Aa  beaks  or  CArLiPiowxES. 

Piccalilli.    See  Indian  I'ici^ls. 

Radish  Pods.    As  beans  or  aHSKXisB. 

Samphire.  Fimiu  the  ptrcnnial  aami^ 
(ErjilkiiHi-u  mnriViHiui'i),  covered  with  atrvl 
vini'i^'ar,  to  cneh  pint  of  whicit  j  oz,  ofullb* 
been  udiU'il,  nnd  poured  ou boiling  hot.  Snl* 
I'leile  tlie  ap|K'tilu. 

Tsmatoca.  From  the  comiDon  tomabi  • 
loveaiq>li\  na  oiikrkihs. 

Talnnta.  l>Din  the  young  fruit  of  Jv^^ 
ivgia,  <a  iiiDiiiion  wuhiul : — I.  Steep  lh«^ 
.tmng  hripe  fur  n  wei'k,  then  buttle  0»ia,<M 
ipii».',  ami  |>oiir  iiu  lite  viiiegnr  boiling  bal 

2.  Ou  each  pint  of  the  unts,  apn^  ■  ■ 
dish,  apriuklc  1  o£.  (if  (.ommoB  salt;  Uf 
,^;U\u  to  the  <uu  or  u  full  light  fbt  10  irll 
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days,  frequently  basting  ihem  with  their  own 
liquor ;  lastly,  bottle  them,  and  poar  on  the 
vinegar,  boiling  hot. 

3.  (Dr.  Kitchener.)  Gently  simmer  the 
f mit  iu  brine,  then  expose  it  on  a  doth  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  until  it  tarns  black  ;  next  put 
it  into  bottles  or  jars,  pour  hot  spiced  vinegar 
over  it,  and  cork  down  immediately.  In  this 
way  the  pickle  becomes  su£Sciently  mature  for 
the  table  in  half  the  time  required  for  that 
prepared  by  the  common  method.  Dr.  Kit- 
chener also  recommends  this  parboiling  pro- 
cess for  several  other  pickles.  Some  persons 
pierce  the  fruit  with  an  awl  or  stocking-needle, 
in  several  places,  in  order  to  induce  early  ma- 
turation. The  spices  usually  employed  are 
mustard-seed,  allspice,  and  ganger,  with  a  little 
mace  and  garlic. 

PICOLDTE.  An  oily  substance,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  associated  with  analine, 
chinoline,  and  some  other  volatile  bases,  in 
certain  varieties  of  coal-tar  naphtha. 

PldUC  ACID.  HC6H2(N02)30.  S^n. 
Cabbazotic  acid,  Nitrophbnisio  acid,  Tei- 
laTBOPHEKisiO  ACID.  A  peculiar  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  in- 
digo, aloes,  wool,  and  several  other  substances. 

JPrep.  1.  Add,  cautiously  and  gradually,.  1 
part  of  powdered  indigo  to  10  or  12  parts  of 
hot  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*43 ;  when  the 
reaction  has  moderated  and  the  scum  htis 
fallen,  add  an  additional  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
and  boil  the  whole  until  red  fumes  arc  no 
longer  evolved ;  redissolve  the  crystals  of  im- 
pure picric  acid  deposited  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  remove  any  oily  matter  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  solution  by  means  of 
bibulous  paper;  a  second  time  redissolve  in  boil- 
ing water  the  crystals  which  form  as  the  liquid 
cools,  saturate  the  new  solution  with  carbonate 
of  potassa,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise  ;  the 
crystals  of  picrate  of  potassium  thus  obtained 
must  be  purified  by  several  re-solutions  and 
re-crystallisations,  and  next  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid ;  the  crystals  deposited  as  the 
liquid  cooU  yield  pure  picrid  acid  by  again  dis- 
solving them  in  lx)iling  water,  and  re-crystal- 
lisation. 

2.  Dissolve  the  yellow  rosin  of  Xanthorrhcea 
hastilU  (Botany  Bay  Gum)  in  a  sufficiency  of 
strong  nitric  acid.  Bed  vapours  are  evolved, 
accompanied  by  violent  frothing,  and  a  deep 
red  solution  is  produced,  which  turns  yellow 
after  boiling.  Evaporate  this  solution  over  a 
water  bath.  A  yellow  crystalline  moss  is  de- 
posited, which  consists  of  picric  acid  with  small 
quantities  of  oxalic  and  nitrobenzoic  acids.  Tlie 
picric  acid  is  purified  by  neutralising  the 
yellow  mass  with  potassa,  and  crystallising 
twice  out  of  water.  The  pure  picrate  of  potas- 
uom  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  liberated  picric  acid  is 
piiiri6cd  by  two  crystallisations.  This  process, 
derised  by  Stenhoiue,  is  one  of  the  heist,  and 
yklda  a  ^jTuntitj  ol  the  add  amounting  to  50} 
of  the  ram  emplojed. 


Prop^  Sfc,  Brilliant  yellow  scales,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fusible  ; 
volatile;  taste,  insupportably  bitter,  and  very 
permanent.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases 
(picrates,  carbazotates),  mostly  possessing  a 
yellow  colour,  and  exploding  when  heated. 
The  picrate  of  lead  has  been  proposed  as  a  ful- 
minating powder  for  percussion  caps.  The 
picrate  of  potassium  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  intermittent  fevers.  A  solution  of 
picric  acid  in  alcohol  is  an  excellent  test  for 
potassa,  if  there  be  not  too  much  water  pre- 
sent, as  it  throws  down  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  with  that  alkali,  but  forms  a  very 
soluble  salt  with  soda.  Most  of  the  picrates 
maybe  made  by  the  direct  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate, hydrate,  or  oxide  of  the  metal,  in  a 
solution  of  the  acid  in  hot  water.  The  picrate 
of  silver  forms  beautiful  starry  groups  of 
acicnlar  crystals,  having  the  colour  and  lustre 
of  gold. 

The  principal  use  of  crude  picric  acid  is  for 
dyeing  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  largely  em- 
ployed for  the  adulteration  of  beer.  It  is, 
however,  highly  poisonous.  According  to  Prof. 
Rapp,  it  acts  deleteriously  both  when  swal- 
lowed and  applied  to  the  unsound  skin.  Five 
grains  seriously  affected  a  large  dog,  and  killed 
it  within  24  hours.  It  induces  vomiting, 
feebleness,  and  general  loss  of  nervous  tone. 
The  tissues  of  animals  poisoned  by  it  (even  the 
white  of  the  eye)  were  tinged  of  a  yellow 
colour.    See  Pobtsb,  &c. 

PICSOTOXIN.      C12H14OS.     8yn,     PiCBO- 

TOXINE,  PiCTROTOXIA,  PiCBOTOXINA.  ApoisOU- 

ous  principle  discovered  by  Boullay  in  the 
fruit  of  Anamirta  panicul(ka,  or  Cocculus  In- 
dicus, 

Prep,  1.  Precipitate  a  decoction  of  coc 
cuius  Indicus  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
gently  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolve  the 
residuum  in  alcohol  of  *817,  and  crystallise  by 
evaporation ;  repeat  the  solution  and  crystal- 
lisation a  second  and  a  third  time.  Any  adher- 
ing colour  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it 
with  a  very  little  water ;  or  by  animal  charcoal, 
in  the  usual  manner. 

2.  (Kane.)  Alcoholic  extract  of  cocculus 
Indicus  is  exhausted  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  mixed  liquors  fil- 
tered; to  the  filtrate  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  whole  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The 
product  may  be  ptirified  as  before. 

Prtypt  ^c.  It  forms  small,  colourless,  stel- 
lated needles ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetic  acid,  and  feebly  so  in  water;  boiling 
water  dissolves  it  freely ;  taste  of  solations,  in- 
expressibly bitter ;  reaction,  neutral.  It  does 
not  combine  with  acids,  as  formerly  asserted, 
but  it  forms  feeble  combinations  with  some  of 
the  bases.  It  is  a  powerful  intoxicant  and 
narcotico-acrid  poison.  It  acts  powerfully  on 
the  spinal  cord  and  nervous  systcm^generally, 
occasioning  an  increase  of  the  animal  tem^- 
ratnre,  and  pecvdivc  m<Qr(«Gasii\a«  vou^vc  Hki 
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those  deacribcd  h;  Floarciia  ni  resullini;  fnmi 
■vctioiu  of  till'  ciTclirlluiii.  It  ii  fniiiiently 
prvik'nt  in  inult  lii]m>r4,  owin;;  to  tlii'ir  com- 
innn  aJuHcintjon  HJtli  cyi-culos  Inilicu*. 

?I£SBE  BITIBE.  .S>n.  Cufbcu  ald- 
ItlKATCu.    Sue  Lapib  DiriBus. 

FIES.  Alexii  Soytr  gi\u»  the  following 
iQBtTurtiiini  for  making  pie*  : — 

To  lunki!  II  ]iio  lo  )ierrcttiiin,— whtn  your 
]iiiite(lm]f-pu(tiiriiliort)iii  rarpfull}' mule,  and 
your  liiab  or  form  t>n)]H>Tly  full,  tlirow  a.  littlv 
lluur  on  your  psata-lHsinl,  tuku  aliotit  a  i  lb.  of 
your  ]»»to,  whii'li  roll  witll  your  lianil  nntil 
(mj)  uti  inch  iu  circnnifiTenco ;  tlii>n  iiiuiatcn 
tliL'  rim  of  joar  ]HC-irnih,  und  Hi  tile  jnistc 
eqaally  on  it  with  your  thumb.  Wbcn  ;on 
hikvii  Tollod  your  p&ite  for  tJio  coverinic,  ni 
nppiT  cnwt,  of  Bntqunlt1ii(-knV58  tlirinighont, 
nud  in  pniportiun  tu  the  routcnbi  (if  yunr  jiii: 
(I  inch  in  Hlioat  the  BreraRe),  fulil  the 


jiTCM  it  slightly  with  your  tliuinb  round  tbc 
rim,  cut  neotly  the  rim  uf  tlie  pulli-,  form 
rather  n  thick  edge,  nnil  mark  thi<  with  u 
knife  ubout  uvcrj  iiuartiT  of  Hn  incli  npurt ; 
obfCFviug  to  hold  your  knife  in  u  chintin^ 
direction,  which  gives  it  a  uctit  npiicuinnei' ; 
hstly,  luako  two  BuiiiU  Lulca  un  tliv  tiip,  mid 
*gg-over  thu  wbok'  witb  a  iKutc-bruiili,  or  dao 
use  B  little  milk  or  watur.  Any  Binall  jiortiini 
(if  piste  remiining  may  be  nhuiivil  t<>  fanciful 
(leiiguB,   and  plwd   ii*   onuinicutu    oil    the 

*>  ITur  rnnit  pies,  obtervi'  that,  if  your  poate 
ll  either  too  ttiiuk  nr  tuo  thin,  the  rorvriuf; 
too  narrow  or  loo  diort,  aiul  rcquiri's  pulling 
one  way  ur  the  other,  to  iiiako  it  tit,  ynur  pie 
u  Hara  to  be  iniperfi'ct,  tbe  coverini;  no  liinpit 
protcctinp  the  contend.     " 


Hoddeiia  tlw  parte,  lunkei  it  heavy,  bdi],  thvro' 
fore,  indigi'Ktible  ai  well  ua  uu|iauita1ilc." 

Meat  pie*  rcijuire  tlie  addition  of  eitlier 
eayeune,  or  black  pepper,  or  allaiiiee;  ' 
fhiit  pieii,  of  cnongli  KUKiir  tu  swevti'u, 
maee,  f^ugcr,  cIdvck,  or  lemon  lii^l,  ai'uintiug 
tn  taste  uud  the  nuliHtaiicv  operated  mi.  Sec 
Pasthv,  kc. 

PIG.  Tlie  pig  or  hc^  (Sea  iS-co/a— Limi.), 
one  of  tlip  cammoii  paehydvmiatn,  in  now  do- 
nicHlJcatcd  in  nil  tlic  temperate  cliioutcK  uf  the 
worUl.  Its  Heah  connIitnteafMirk.haeim,  liaui, 
&c. ;  ita  fat  (lard)  ii  offlciuul  in  the  Phanua- 
eopicina.  TIu-  skin,  hristle*,  and  eTcn  tlu< 
blood  and  intcstiiuii  of  thin  animal,  arc  either 
eaten  na  food  or  turned  to  some  useful  purjioiu 
in  the  oita.    See  PoRK,  Lbatqeu,  Lc. 

FICTKEKTB.    Tlii'Bii  arc  notJccd  under  the 

VISE.  Tile  Eiox  Lueini  (Linn.),  u  frcih- 
wuler  tiHli.  It  is  rcinarkublo  for  its  voracity, 
but  is  highly  eateein«d  by  epicures.  Various 
parts  of  it  were  fonni'rly  used  in  medicine. 
The  tat   fOLEUM  LL'Cil  PlSCia)  «:w>m«i>tUu: 


simples  of  tlie  Ph.  L.  of  lelB.  and  teas  a- 
tcciiied  as  n  friction  in  ratarrha.  It  i<  even 
uuw  used  in  some  parts  of  Enropc  to  dispune 
opacities  of  the  comca. 

PH'CEASS.  The  Clujtea  Pilri^trJa*,  a  flik 
closely  TcsembliiiK  the  eomiiion  herring,  tkia 
wliicli,  however,  it  is  amBller,  but  tbicker  ml 
roundor  and  mors  oily.  It  abounds  on  tbe 
coast)  of  Devon  and  Comwall,  where  il  >> 
not  only  conanmed  as  food,  bat  pnMtd  fw 

FILES.  Sfa.  Hemokrhoiim  ;  Hjehoi- 
nnoiUEE,  L.  A  painful  disease  occnsiooed  t? 
the  miirbid  itilatution*  of  the  veins  at  tlw 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  si 


noM  and  eold ;  and,  occasionBlly,  I. _. 

ncrid  fooil.  They  have  txHin  distingaiabni 
into— ULl:(D  rilES,  or  a  varicose  state  of  Ibe 
veins  witlioat  bleeding, — mtcoub  fiue,  wba 
the  tumours  arc  eicoriatcd,  and  mocoa  or  pu 
is  discliargeil, — dlsediko  pilbs,  when  smooi- 
punied   with   loss    of   blood,    and — xxcBEt- 

CENTUL   PILM,   wlllsn    tluMI!     BTC    loOSC  flsto 

cxctPHCciices  about  the  verge  of  the  um  sns 
wilhiu  the  rectum. 

Tlie  trc-.itmGnt  of  piles  coiutists  in  the  admi- 
niatration  of  mild  aiierients,  at  castor  oil,  or  u 
ch^ctuury  of  suljiliiir  and  cream  of  tartir. 
When  tiivn>  is  much  inllBnimation  or  hletdiof. 
cold  mid  astringent  lotions,  as  those  of  sulphitt 
of  ziiic  or  iiluiu, slionht  be  applied;  and  wki 
the  [Klin  is  euniudcrable,  fomcututions  of  <t^ 
coctioii  of  poppy  beads  may  bo  u^cd  vitt 
nib-aiitago.  To  arrest  the  bleeding,  ice  i>  >l*o 
fnHiucntly  appiiDd,  but  coiitiiiiicd  prftf^ut  ii 
more  certain.  When  the  tamonrs  art  lii?f 
and  Qiiccid,  the  compound  ointincnt  of  galk  ii 
an  Dxci'lU'tit  applicntiou;  and  it'  tlirte  ii  • 
ti-ndeney  to  intiammntion,  a  little  liqnar  tt 
diacctatis  or  lead  may  be  added.     Iu  nutflrmrf 

K'Icji,  the  internal  utiii  of  copaiba,  or.  itiil 
Iter,  of  tbo  confection  of  black  pemt, 
ahiiuM  tie  persevered  iu  for  some  tiinc,togeuB 
with  local  ap)>lieatioiis.  Iu  severe  curt  lk> 
protnide<l  timiours  arc  removed  by  snrgnu 
by  the  knife  or  ligature.  See  OlMKUl^ 
ELRrtrAuiK<i,  S 

CuarocsB  CoLOcna 


PILLCOCHIA. 

11i.ia  IMvir). 

PILL  BUFI.  Si 
Myrbii  (Moir). 

FUiLS.  .«Bi..  I'll 
{l'h.L.).li.i  "--- 


I'll 


r  Aloes  inn 


.K  (Pl..E.JtD.).Piuii 

•',  SAtOltAKOI-ta  SDUHB- 

little  bulls,  of  a  semi-solid  «•- 
aistciicc,  ctmitiosi'd  of  various  medicinal  !ot~ 
stances,  tiiidintende«l  to  bv  taken  whole.  1^ 
facility  with  which  they  are  luado  nndadinim.' 
tcrcd,  tJieir  comparatively  little  taste,  IIk^ 
power  of  preserving  their  properties  forsrw- 
sidcraliln  Iciiglh  of  time,  iind,  lastly,  t^ 
portability  and  incxpeusiveneni,  have  k<C 
rendered  theia  (lie  most  frcaoently  tmj^^ 
and  the  nioi4  juipular  form  of  medidne. 
,     The  raijid  and  skilful  preparation  of  jA 


from  nil  the  numcrniiB  Bubatancet  of  which  thej 
are  composed,  is  jiistlj'  oonridered  to  dcmind 
the  highest  quuliflrations  in  the  practical  A\ 
pcrucr.  -  Tlui  lucdicinala  emplojeil  uitKt  1 
miuiu  into  a  consi-itent  nnd  moderately  Arm 
imi99,    siifHdently    plastic    to    be    rolled 
Tnoaldcd  into  nny  Blinpe,  without  adhering 
the  fingers,  linife,  or  slah,  and  yet  safficiently 
noltd  to  retain  the  globular  form  when  dirided 
into  pills,    A  few  subBtiinee«,  as  certain  ci- 
tnicts,  &c.,  are  already  in  tliit  condition ;  bnt 
the  others  require  the  n>o  of  nn  excipient  to 
give  them  the  requisite  hulk  or  eansiBtence. 
Aa  n  general  rule,  all  the  constituente  of  a  pill 
wliich  can  be  pulveriaed  ahonld  bo  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  before  miiing  them  with  the  aoft 
iagredienta  which  enter  Into  Its  compositi 
and  theae  hut,  or  the  cicipicnt,  sbonld  nex 
gradually  added,  nnd  the  mixture  triturated 
and  beaten  until  the  whole  forms  a  perfectly 
homogeneoui  mass.    It  Is  then  ready  to  be 
divided  into  pills.    This  is  effected  by  railing 
it  on  a  idab,  with   a  pill  or  bolus  linife,  into 
imall  pipes  or  cylinders,  then  dividing  these 
into  pieces  of  the  requisite  weight;  and,  lastly, 
rolling  them  between  the  thumb  and  finger  to 
give  them  a  globolnr  form.    A  little  powdered 
liquorice -root  or  starcli  is  commonly  employed 
to  prevent  the  pills  nilhering  to  the  fingers,  or 
to  each  other,  aft«r  they  are  made.   Magnesia, 


■o  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  is  unsalted 
for  pills  containing  metallic  salts  or  the  alka- 
loids, or  other  remedies,  which  arc  exhibited 
in  very  small  doses. 

Instead  of  fhrming  the  mass  into  pills  by 
band,  in  the  maoner  juat  referred  to,  a  con- 
venient and  simple  instrnment,  called  u  'pill- 
nncbine,*  is  now  generally  used  by  the  drug- 
gists for  the  purpose.  This  consista  of  two 
pieces.  The  first  (see  fij;.  1)  ia  divided  into 
tJireo  compartments: — c  ia  a  vacant  space  to 
receive  the  divided  mass,  which  U  to  bo  rolled 
into  pills;—*  is  a  grooved  brass  plate,  which 

— a  is  a  box  for  containing  the  powder  for 
coveting  the  pilla,  end  to  rcriive  tliem  aa  they 
•re  fomied.  The  second  (see  fig.  2)  consists  of 
a  brass  plate  (a),  grooved  U>  matcii  the  plate 
b  in  fig.  1,  and  bounded  iit  both  ends  by  niov> 
able  projeClJiig  plates  (i  J),  containing  each 
two  wheels  under  the  lodge  of  the  plate  (6)  ; 
and  a  wooden  bock  (r),  with  two  handles, 
((((J),  to  which  this  plate  is  ailixed.  In  uaing 
this  macbine,  the  pill-masa  is  rolled  int«  a 
cylindrical  form  on  tbe  front  part  of  it,  by 
meana  of  fig.  2  inverted ;  the  small  roll  is  then 
laid  on  tbe  cutting  part  of  the  instrument 
(I,  b),  and  divided  by  pasaing  fig.  2  over  it, 
the  little  wheels  enabling  the  latter  to  ran 
euily  on  the  braas  plate  which  forms  the 
iDBi^n  of  the  bod  of  the  machine.  The  pills, 
tlini  formed,  are  then  drawn  forward  on  to  the 
•nKMth  bed  on  which  the  maaa  was  first  rolled, 
aad  receiTing  a  finishing  turn  or  two  with  the 
miODth  aide  of  tba  "entter,"  by  which  they 
an  randend  nxm  ncacly  tpherical.     They 


The  natore  of  the  eiclplent  sbonld  be 
suited  to  that  of  the  acUve  ingredients  la 
pills,  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  ot  medi- 
cine. Soft  extracts,  and  other  mbstancea  of 
a  like  character,  may  be  rendered  more  con> 
wstent  by  the  addition  of  any  simple  powder, 
as  that  of  liqnoriee  or  sugar.  Vegetable 
powder*  are  ^ronerally  beaten  np  with  syrnp 
or  treacle,  and  heavy  powders  with  conserve 
of  roses  or  extract  of  liqnoriee.  Castile  aonp 
(mode  of  olive  oil  and  aoda)  and  medicinol 
soft  soap  (made  of  olive  oil  and  potash)  are 
immonly  employed  for  fatty  and  resinous 
matters,  as  well  as  for  many  others  which  are 
Dt  decomposed  hy  alkalies.  When  the  chief 
Lgrcdient  of  the  mass  is  resin,  rectified  amril 
is  frequently  used  to  aof  ten  it,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  aoap  to  inereose  ita 
solubility  in  the  stomach.  For  many  aab- 
atances  no  excipient  is  reqqircd.  Thus,  most 
of  the  gnm-resina  and  alls' extracts  may  be  at 
once  made  into  pills,  or,  at  all  events,  after 
being  slightly  softened  by  heat.  Mucilage, 
formerly  so  ninch  used  in  the  preparation  of 
pills,  is  now  only  employed  for  thoio  which 
are  to  he  taken  within  a  day  or  two  alter  being 
made ;  as  {nils  containing  it  become  so  hard 
and  insoluble  when  kept  for  some  time,  aa  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  fre- 
quently to  puss  through  the  howula  without 
even  loaina  their  form. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  no  dell- 
qneacent  salt  shOuld  enter  into  the  compoai- 
tion  of  pilla  not  intended  for  immediate  use; 
and  thstwhen  effloresce  at  salts  are  ao  employed, 
they  should  be  first  freed  from  their  water  of 
cryaUllisation. 

When  the  mixed  ingredients  are  made  into 
a  mass  (pill-maai),  wliich  It  is  not  intended  at 
once  lo  divide  into  pills,  it  shonld  be  presorted 
In  a  piece  of  bladder  or  gnt-skln  placed  in  a 
covered  atoneware  or  earthenware  pot.  In 
state  it  may  be  occasionally  moistened 
with  a  little  weak  spirit  to  prevent  its  getting 
bud. 


OIH  I'll 

Ttii>  wditlil  (niiEiO  nf  y,\U  mricii  from  i  kt. 
tiii  KW.  If  hmvirr  than  thin,  tlwy  aro  cnllnl 
*  holnMM.'  Fomivrly.  <»  a  f^ii'ml  nilo,  tlii'f 
Win-  rauili-  (if  G  xm.  each i  l>ul  IjiilU  i>[  t)i» 
iri'i|{ht  nri',  in  (fi'iirnil,  m  hxTgi;  thnt  xomo 
pemnnH  find  n  lUIKcult;  in  swulbm-iiig  lltoin. 
Aiiotlitr  iliMdvantuf^  of  iarge  pilln  ii  tlio 
tnmtilo  (it  Tiitvly  ap)>nrtiiHiiiig  tlic  doao, 


*n>  now  tiio  ruTMirito  Kill' witiibnthpill-tn  Lei 
nni]  dUpcnHTfi,  iiotwitUxtnmliiifi  tliat  G-kt. 
])i1tit  are  iitill  nnliTitl  iu  miu  nf  tbf  niitboriei'il 
rlinruiHmjiiciili. 

VilU  an-  ofi'Mionally  coati'il  witli  KiJit,  nilvcr, 
qikI  iithcr  aulMtiuuy^  tii  rcuilpr  tliinn  iiiiin' 
nprtvabla  to  Uw  cyi',  or  In  luvinil  tlif  taste  uf 
luiiiiiuouii  iiij^ilfi'iili  iiffivtiuft  tlii>  palate 
tliiriii}!  ili>i;intition.  Tlu'y  nn:  t;ildcil  und  nil- 
vvrol  liy  jilacinit  tiicra,  in  tliv  luiiiitt  Htut^,  im 
u  lent'  or  tirii  of  tlio  metul  in  n  miiall  pil]i]iat, 
mill  ciireriiiR  tlicm  in  u  Mniiliir  maiiniT  with 
Hiuithcr  loaf  lit  motnl ;  over  tlit-  month  nf  the 
Rolliiiot  U  laidapii'm  of  nnuoth  writing  paper, 
iukI  on  this  the  palm  of  the  Imuil  j  a  aaitdcii 
und  rapid  drcnlur  nmUim  ia  then  fiivcn  la  tlw 
whole.  If  tliB  ]h11ji  an*  niit  AnfUciplitl;  mnilt 
M-Ktirhy,  tlu-yaJJoiiMbcniiduivd  M»bj  milium 
lliinii  liittwcm  tlie  linpT*  vrry  iilii(litly 


tlll'V 


i-llviT  tlu^i 


With    ■> 


Wliini  |]iU<  are  to  lo  piivcrcil  with  gpUliii, 
piicli  ynll,  liviiit;  sliirk  oil  tlii>  pirint  of  a  ii'ry 
thin  wiru  liiiir  or  livi-  iiii'hcii  in  lunj^h,  ia  (liiiju'il 

lili'tply.  and  the  win-  ii>  llien  imicrled  into  a 
]dnciliihloD,  nr  u  vom-l  cnnliiinini;  linn  uiind, 
nnd  h-ft  until  the  pitatin  i»  lirm,  nhieh 
in  nbiiut  a  ijuarter  uf  iiu  hour ;  IIk'  pin 
then  he  canlr  removed  by  limply  warming 
llinii,  bj  )ilMan^  tlie  I'cntre  of  each  wire  fur  u 
vovanil  or  two  iu  the  llame  of  a  apirit  lamp  or 
camlle.  'Supir-coalnl  ]>ill-i '  ore  pre]i»Te<1 
hi  tteiirly  the  Kime  way,  but  siibilihitJD^  hut 
and  liinbly  eoni'wiiratcn  "Jtuji,  to  wbieli  n  little 
^lutin  lull  been  aildeil,  fur  ii  nimplc  foIuI  ii 
of  m-latin. 

M.  Unnlcu  covera  ]ii1Li  wltb  eolloiliou.  Otht 
have  reeMuiucndi-d  for   thin  pnrpOBP   a  sol 
liou  of  pilln  )i£rclia  in  cithi-r  elilor<>forui 
liimlidiidc  of  carbm.    Tlie  rnidy  eulubility 
Ibc  atomm-h  tif  pilU  tliii^  foveivd   liaii,  with 
jWittcv,  bn'ii   qiu'itinned.    Clelatin, 
Inttcr,  (^'Litin  mixi>d  with  n  little  sn^nr,  is 
n»in>pliiiiMbk>  in  thii  refpi-ct;  whilst  U     " 
donbtedly  exdndei  the  taatu  ijt  naiueou^  miiii- 
dued  nuvo   ('ffntoally   tbnn   any  ntliiT   nub- 
stanue.    Mr,  Fnrlry  employa  o  thin  ooaliiig  nf 
allmmen  tn  rcndtir  pills  tu^>tell19. 

A»  |dll-imiMM  arc  likelv  to  ifet  bnnl  oud 
liriltif  by  koeiuiiF,  an  cii-ellent  plan  ii  to  koi-ii 
tliL'  dry  inj.'i'i-dieiit.'i  pnwured  nnd  mixed  t< 
^'etber  in  well-cin-kcd  bottles  or  jar»,  when  .. 
iwrfinn  inny  nt  any  tinu-  !«■  tealni  >i^  fWi 


lynip,  eonierrp,  wip,  ke. ;  icenTding  to  tb* 
faniinia,  and  as  wanted  for  oae.  The  mixed 
in^rcdienta  in  tbli  atats  are  tecknieally  tnomii 
iiH  '  apccics '  or  '  ]nwder   for  *   the   itf  pectnr 

"It  is  f'enerally  laid  tliat  pilla  abonld  b« 
token  on  on  empty  atoniach,  und  at  a  con- 
tiilemblc  diBtnncu  from  a  meal ;  but  for  on> 
■ulire*,  wu  tllink  tliat  it  ii  nearly  nlwaya  better 
to  take  them  ilnrin^  a  meal ;  first,  becanie  tbe 
atoinacli  does  not  then  fintl  itsi'lf  immedUIelf 
miller  tlic  influence  of  substances  wbieb,  if 
not  alwiiyii  dangcroiH,  aeldom  fail  to  act  mvi 
or  li-js  dinaf^eably ;  secondly,  bcoiue  iti 
absorbent  aetiou  is  more  ivrtnin  j  and,  ladlf, 
bi'eaiiJte  they  ore  then  token  more  eaulj." 
(Troiissean  and  Rereil).  Tlio  meal  here  re- 
I'l'ired  to  should  be  a  liE^tit  one,  from  whidi 
lu'idnloui  and  other  Substances  likely  to 
interfere  with  tbo  action  of  the  remtdf 
■lioiild  be  excluded.  The  doac  ahonld  alio  It 
inereaaed. 

In  the  Ijondon  PhanaacopeDia  the  rin^aUr 
unmber  ('{nlala'}  ia  now  verj'  pn>peily  on- 
ployed  to  fipren  the  nanica  nf  the  officinal 
|>ill-masKeii;  but  in  the  other  PhamuLcopoiii 
the  names  are  given  in  the  [duml  form,  li 
the  latter  in  uliiioat  nuivcrsally  adopted  ia  f|wak. 
iiig  uf  niaj-irtml  fommhc  and  uustninb  *>' 
linve  naed  it  in  all  co^e^,  for  the  aake  of  nu- 
riiriiiity  and  for  en*e  of  reference.  See  DOLCi. 
E.VTUiCT,  I'ttESCniDiso,  nnd  brloa. 

PHla.  AbeniBthj*».  Set-  Adebnetui  Ur- 
DfCisi!*  (icisce  4). 

Pilla  of  Ac'etate  of  Lead.  Sj/n.  Pntii 
FLIJIIII  JCEIiTlB,  L.  Prep.  i.  \cctiti:  of 
Wd,  20er».i  powdered  camphor,  15 gf«,;  rat- 
serve  of  roses,  4.  s. ;  mix  nud  divide  into  Ii 

3.  (Itadina.)  Acetate  of  lead  and  powdnti 
uuillow  or  liqnonce  root,  of  i.'nch,  i  dr. ;  dnfir 
syriip,!).  a. ;  dirideinta  IS  pilla. — Awr.  1  Hi 
daily,  washed  down  with  wuter  sourvd  nitt 
vinegar  i  a*  a  powerfnl  natrluf^ont  in  haspe- 
rha)^-',  diarrhura,  the  niiflif -KWeata  in  phthim 
Jte.    See  Opiateu  Lead  I'iuh. 

mil  of  Acetate  of  Sereiuy.  Sgu.  Pnni 
nTURAROTiii  ACETAT13,  L.  Prrji.  I.  So^ 
ai'etate  of  mereury,  18  gra. ;  augar  of  mill  (ot 
manna).  1  dr. ;  luucilage,  q,  a.  ;  divide  iw 
3-1  x»\\a.—Dote.  Aa  on  alttn^tirc,  1  dailli 
as  a  Builoiiugne,  1  cverj-  4  or  3  houf,  » 
oftener ;  in  Byi)liilis,  tec.  Sec  KeijbI 
IllU. 

8.  (O^atiil— Carmiehael.)  Acetate  of  M- 
eurj-,  eamphoT,  and  oi)ium.  of  encli.  30 gn.; 
syrupof  iKjppie*  to  mix.  For  30  pill*.  Itf 
apt  vu  alli-cl  llie  stomneb  and  bowels  than  iW 
Inst. 

PlllB  of  Acetate  of  Mor'phiA,  Sfii.  Ptini 
MoaPHU;  ACETATis,  L.  Prrp.  1.  AccUKi 
morphia.  2  prs.  j  suj.'nr  of  milk,  15  gn.;  M- 
I  inrve of  nuei,  liO grt. ;  for  13  pills.  Auodpt 
j  neditire.  and   soporilii-.— 2>o*e,    One,   at  if 

•I.  <.Dt.  A.  T.  Tltoniion.}    Acetate  rf  Mf     I 
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phia,  1  p^:. ;  powdered  foxglove,  6  grs. ;  pow- 
dered camphor,  10  grs. ;  powdered  pfiim  arable, 
8  grs. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  q.  s. ;  to  be  divided  into 
6  pills.  Sedative  and  antispasmodic. — Dose, 
One,  every  3  or  4  hours ;  in  phthisis,  palpita.- 
tions,  spasms,  &c.  The  hydrochlorate  of  mor- 
phia may  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate,  with 
advantage. 

Pills  of  Ac'onite.  8yn,  Pilule,  acokiti, 
P.  BXTBACTI  A.,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Turnbull). 
Alcoholic  extract  of  aconite,  1  gr. ;  liquorice 
powder,  12  grs. ;  simple  syrup,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and 
divide  the  mass  into  6  pills.— Doj^.  One  pill, 
every  8  or  4  hours ;  as  a  powerful  anodyne 
and  sedative  in  excessive  action  of  the  heart, 
acute  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  &c.  The 
ntmost  care  should  be  taken  both  in  their 
preparation  and  administration. 

i^lls,  Aliberf  s.    See  Apebient  Pills. 

Pills  of  Al'oes.  Syn.  Pilula  aloi^s  Sooo- 
TBiNJB  (B.P.,)  Pilule  aloetic-«.  Pilule 
aloes  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Soco- 
trine  aloes  (in  powder)  and  Castile  soap,  equal 
parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
pill-mass. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Powdered  aloes  and  Castile 
soap,  equal  parts,  beat  into  a  mass,  and  divided 
into  4-gr.  pills. 

Obt,  **  This  pill  may  be  also  correctly 
made  with  the  finer  qualities  of  East  Indian 
aloes,  as  the  (true)  Socotrine  variety  is  very 
scarce  ;  and  many,  not  without  reason,  prefer 
(pure)  Barbadoes  aloes."  (Ph.  E.)  The  dose, 
as  a  laxative,  is  5  to  10  grs. ;  as  a  purgative,  12 
to  20  grs.,  or  more.  See  Pills  op  Aloes  with 
Soap. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  AssafoBtida.    Syn,  Pilula 

ALOES  ET  ASSAFGSTIDA  (B.    P.).      Prep.      SoCO- 

trine  aloes,  in  powder,  1 ;  assafoetida,  1 ;  pow- 
dered hard  soap,  1 ;  confection  of  roses,  1  (i 
confection  sufficient. — Squire),  Mix.  Catliartic 
and  antispasmodic. — Dose,    5  to  10  grs. 
Pills  of  Aloes  (Compound).    Syn,   Piluue 

ALOBTICJB  COMPOSITE,  PiLULA  ALOES  COM- 
FOSITA  (Ph.  L.),    PlLUUB  A.    COMPOSITE  (Ph. 

D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Socotrine  aloes 
(in  powder),  1  oz. ;  extract  of  gentian,  ^  oz. ; 
oil  of  caraway,  40  drops;  treacle,  q.  s.;  the 
whole  to  be  beaten  together  until  they  form  a 
mass  proper  for  making  pills. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Hepatic  aloes  (in  powder),  2 
oz. ;  extract  of  gentian  and  treacle,  of  each,  1 
OZ. ;  oil  of  caraway,  1  fl.  dr. ;  as  the  last. 

Ohs,  The  above  is  a  very  valuable  pur- 
gative in  habitual  oostiveness  and  indigestion, 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  use  of  aloes  is  not  con- 
tra-indicated. The  dose  is  from  5  to  15  grs., 
or  more. 

Pills  of  Aloes  (Dilated).  Syn,  Pilul£Axok8 
DILUTJB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr.  Marshall  Hall.) 
Barbadoes  aloes,  Castile  soap,  extract  of  liquor- 
ioe,  and  treade,  equal  parts ;  water,  q.  s. ; 
diMolve,  with  heat»  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the 
oonaist^ce  of  a   pill-mass.     Resembles   the 

VSLVIA  ALOifl  OXW  BAPOKB — Ph.  L. 

PIlliofAloetaBdAMftftBtl'da.  jS^Piluls 


ALOiiS  ET  ASSAFCETIDA  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep, 
(Ph.  E.)  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  East  Indian, 
powdered),  assafcctidu,  and  Castile  soup,  equal 
parts  ;  bcsat  them  with  conserve  of  red  roses  to 
a  proper  pill-mass. — Dose,  5  to  10  grs.,  once 
or  twice  daily,  as  a  stomachic  tonic  and  laxa- 
tive, in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  &c, ;  and  12  to 
20  g^.,  as  a  purgative  in  similar  cases.  It  is 
extremely  useful  in  costiveness,  with  flatulency, 
occurring  in  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
subjects.  The  B.  P.  preparation  is  the  same  as 
this,  except  that  hard  soap  is  used  instead  of 
Castile  soap. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Gin'ger.  Syn,  Vtlvls 
ALOES  ET  ZINaiBEBIS,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D. 
1826.)  Aloes,  1  oz. ;  Castile  soap,  i  oz.; 
ginger,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  peppermint,  ^  dr. ;  beaten 
to  a  mass.  A  useful  laxative  in  cold  habits. 
— Dose.  As  the  last. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Ipecac'nanha.    Syn,  Db. 

BaILLIB'S  dinner  PILLS;   PiLULJB  ALOKS   ET 

IPECACUAKILB,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Baillie.)  Pow- 
dered aloes,  30  grs. ;  powdered  ginger  (finest), 
45  grs. ;  ipecacuanha,  12  grs. ;  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For  24  piUs. — Dose.  One, 
about  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Tron.  Syn.  Pilulx 
ALOiis  ET  FEBBi  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Barbadoes  aloes,  2  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  1^ ;  com- 
pound powder  of  cinnamon,  3;  confection  of 
roses,  4 ;  mix  (6  of  confection  required. 
Squire). — Dose.    5  to  10  grs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Sulphate  of  iron,  3  parts;  Bar- 
badoes aloes,  2  parts ;  aromatic  powder,  6  parts ; 
conserve  of  red  roses,  8  parts ;  powder  the  aloes 
and  sulphate  of  iron  separately,  beat  the  whole 
to  a  mass,  and  divide  this  into  5-gr.  pills. 
An  excellent  medicine  in  chlorosis,  hysteria, 
uud  atonic  amenorrhoea.—  Dose.  1  to  3  pills 
daily. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Kas'tic.  See  DnrinEB 
Pills. 

Pills  of  Aloes  ajid  Mer'cnry.  Syn.  Filtjlm 
ALOiiS  OUM  nYDBABOYBO,  L.  See  Apbbibitt 
Pills  (8). 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh.  Syn.  Ruvus'S 
pills  ;  Pilula  aloisS  cum  mtbbha  (Ph.  L.  & 
D.),  PiLULJE  Rupi  or  COMMUNES  (Ph.  L.  1720), 
P.  aloes  ET  MrBBHiE  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  iVep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes  (in 
powder,  ^  oz. ;  saffron,  myrrh  (powdered),  and 
soft  soap  (Ph.  L.),  of  each,  2  drs. ;  treacle,  q.  s. 
to  form  a  pill -mass. 

2.  (Ph.  I).)  Hepatic  aloes,  2  oz.;  myrrh, 
1  oz. ;  dried  safiEron,  i  oz. ;  all  in  powder; 
treacle,  2^  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  East  Indian), 
4  parts ;  myrrh,  2  parts  ;  saffron,  1  part ;  beat 
them  to  a  piU-mass  with  conserve  of  red  roses, 
q.  8. 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1836  and  Ph.  D.  1826).  Aloes 
(in  powder),  2  oz. ;  saffron  and  powdered 
myirbf  of  each,  1  oz. ;  symp,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
pill-mass. 

6.  (B.  P.)  Socotrine  aloes,  2;  myrrh,  1; 
dried  saffiroD,  i ;  coD&ctijOiiQiCTQAi^'L\^vs^ 
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n'quiTCil— J^'/ni'rr).      Mti.      Stlinuhnt     nnti  [  mpnitnution,  utA  in  tbr  cliranie  dUrriun  «f 
cnthsrtic.    Jioii^. '  5  I"  10  (rr*.  I  liyitericnl  rahjectn. 

Olii.  Tlii'i  i-omiifluiKl  \*  n  inmt  cucfllciit  I  PiUi  oT  Ammo"nUt«d  Cop'per.  !>s'-  I'iI'^li 
Hlomarhi.'  [wr-iiliv?  ami  pmiopiw^nwiif.  wlicii  \  vvvKi  ASMOSiwi  (Hi.  E.),  P.  c  Aioiusir- 
tlii>n!  nn!  no  MirUa  xymiilDini  ]>n"<>'ul.  It  ii  I  RKrt,  Ii.  i'rrji.  (rii.  K.)  AmmonutM  eo(<;>i 
mil)  to  \»w  iHi-n  t'mplo^cnl  '-nr  iiinn>  thu  |(in  fine  iiDinlra),ipiTt ;  broul-cniiiib.Gpiit^: 
tlnii>  uf  Uluixc*,  mill  in  kIUI  in  cxtPiiaiva  uw.  noluliiiii  of  carbnnntfl  or  uinmonia,  q.  r.  tu 
— Doar.  )<>  li>  :!0  KrN.  I  uinki-  ;i  miLit,  whicli  i«  to  be  diridod  to  tb; 

Fills  of  Aloes  and  Bho'barb.    ^v".  I'tLrL.K   vnrli  ]iiU  luny  n>ntaiii  ^  i;r.  of   aDimoniitad 
iiieo,  1j.    iVrj'. '  iii|>|>it.    Iu  ci)ili.<]ii<y,  nivl  in  aotue  otWr  vpu- 

uiodic  (liMWi.   -Dfitr.  1  pill,  iiiaht  andiKsii- 

in;;,  cmiluallj  iiicniuiMl  (<i  o  or  6. 
Fllli  of  ABmoni«ted  I'Tm.     Sg».    Piltis 

MT     PKIIUI   AJIUUnATI,   P.    F.  AXXO 

Inxaliv ;  .■(^.■.■ially  in  dyHpciwla.  with  I'M  "f 
BjHiulit.'. 

Pilliof AloettwdEoic-jniM.  Hg"-  lii'ri..f: 
AioiU  nOHAi'.K,  L. !  I'lLrtea  ASOKi.iijrKS, 
CiKltSK  dehamC,  t'r.  l'rf)i.  Tnki- aluca utid 
'17. :  jiiii'i'  of  biira^ 


r<.mUT.'cl    Si«'o 

rill'.'    •ft    hc.|«itlc    aloc«,  pow- 

iLtihI  rliiibiinl. 

11.1  mift  «n:ip  (I'll.  L.).  ..r  i-Hfli. 

i.lr.:  ..Ll..f<'lu 

noiiiil.',10dr<>pri;  forWipillo. 

Ill-ll,  J 


:  ili-xilvR 


Willi    ho:i 


d  dlvidi! 


,;iid.l,iifi'liulHirb,Sdrs.; 


Prrp.  I.  (I>r.  Coiilanil.)  Anm'tiii'jd 
i>u,  1  ilr. ;  nlora  nnd  ,i-.'ctniFt:  of  ((Viitiin,  li 
icb.ldr.;  f»r30inlU.     In MrofaLi. rhlonM^ 

'i.  (Ituliun.)  AniiDoii luted  Iron  and  p^- 
iiiiiiD,  iif  oneli,  I  ill-.;  uawfictida,  3  dri) 
ator,  20  gjt.;  tiiii;ttiro  at  v«lcri4u,  q-  •■ 
LIT  U-|:r.  i.i11>^ — Dott.  2  iiiltf,  uip lit  ami  dmk- 
■ioiw  tliiorilon,  ejulrii^.  tt. 


Pills  of 


Fills, 


Eva]H>niti'  to  I 
■if,-uri>-.  1  ilr.'i  u 

|iills.-  -J)iiti:  4  111  Vi.  an  a  puTi^i.: 
Fills  of  Aloes  witli    Soap.      5ya.  I'lLrLA 

ALOiU   ILM  BAI-OM!    (I'll.  L.).    Ii.        I'-Tp.    (I'll. 

L.)     I^.»ll.;n■d  titnirt  iiT  Harkuloi-s  al-ic*,  will 

Kiwp,  and  CJ:triii.-t   o(  Iii|ii(>rici>,  vi|iiul  part<; 

tn-acic, .[.  s.  Ill  f.)nn  a  pill-nuMw.— lAw.  UMi. 

'M-n*-;  ill  tliu  iisiinl  (ii4!i  in  wliii-b  aloe*  U 

ailiiiiiiiKtvml-      It  i*  ni'irt-  nsdily  BnliiliU- 

tin-  juicoii  of  ihi-  ]>Tinii»  vi 

iiioit  (if   llic  iilrvtic  pill' 

I'lLWOFALOm  (Dilulnl).  '  I  ,  . 

Fills,  Al'teratin.  '^vn.  I'ilclxai.tkuakteh,  |  i-oni-inlcd  nf  lliirl>!ul»c9  ulocs,  jalii]i,  aul  nlvT 
L.  .S«-  CALUMnr.,  SiuiKimi.tL,  imit  I'i.rM-|iiiii4i.i.iL  "Acan'l'ul  eiaminntinn  olilicpn- 
MBB'ti  Pll.lj<.  fm.  I  |irirtiiry  artiilf,  witli   othtr    facts   tliat  hii- 

Pills  of  Al'nm.  Sgi.  PiLri.t:  ai.i'H1):i?.  j  i-oiuv  tuoiir  kiiuwk'dgc,  leiul>iu»  tnlvtifmln: 
P.  A.  n.llliMlT.K,  I,.'  Pn-ii.  1.  (An-iii-liii.)  '  tliu  Unit  of  tli.^  firflowmj-  formiilic  ii  the  <w 
,\lii:n,  ::o  pM.  1  l>'!nxtiirai'id,Cj;n^;  |iiiviU'nil  i  iidw  umpluyed  iu  lhi>  pn-jmratinii  of  i^. 
tfiiin  mill  wli:l.'  mi^iir,  nf  rai'b,  ID  (.iv. ;  wnt>-r, ;  >  (iraua  An'.t'lk'a,'  or  -  Andixion'R  TrDcSkiit'i 
fnnn   a   luaf*.      Knr   Wi  pill',      iu  |  l>ilK' of  tU' )<n'«cutila,v."     (Coulry.) 


i''nio-«Ififtt«  of  It'ob. 

'CITRA.TIS,  L.    Frtf. 

Bof  iron,  Idr.;  wb^ 

i3la(^,  i|.  s.  to  mix.  FofS-r. 

3,  nr  lunrp  ;  aii  a  niiM  tial;- 


ip'tic     S(v  Jambs'S  Pilu,  i:. 

non's  Scot's.  Varlotu  foraslr 
'.ulid  ill  inildiT  tltiili  i  fiir  tluA'  pills  an  extant,  tbe  pn>dnct<  i'. 
n-itlumt  hOnp.  t^eu  |  wliii'li  iliffi-r  wldelj  from  tlio  ^nuine  srtii'it. 
I  Itr.  I^Lriit,  some  years  tiiim,  ileclared  thai  thi? 


lilitbisii  niul  atiiiiii'  iiiiinHiH  di-<rluirf,i's. 
n-lii>lt!  In  Ih' taLi<i]  iu  tlu' coiliw  of :!  nr^i  ilB,v>i. 

:!.  (i.'npiiTini.)  ('.ilivliii,  1  dr. ;  abiin,  i  dr. ; 
(i|iiiiin,li>):ni.;  Kynipiirn'dtii«9i,i|.i^;  ilividu 
int.)  ^s[r.  pillii.  JJiw.  1  to  3;  in  i-lironic 
diurrliii'i  uud  li'iiriHrliini. 

3.  (ItaiUiu.)  Alum  suit  oalGcliD,  c  |ual  parU; 
oxtnict  iif  Rciitiiin,  ii.  h.  to  mix  j  diviilo  into  i 
nr  S-pT-  pilliL-  ■iM'i'.  S  In  1,  (.'very  four  liourx  i 
ill  pawTc  bHitniirbiijiiii,  iiiiicuuii  iliM'tiar^g, 
and  clininiii  dkirrliim. 

PIUb  of  Ammoni'acnm.    Sf».   i'll.t'UE  AH- 

Idr. !  |ici«diri'dsii!iiir,  J  dr.;  voiworvciifhiiill, 
■|.   !u     111   i>1d    coiigh^   1111(1  byntoiical  affuc- 

2.  (CoinjvinmL)  ..a. (.ViusIlc.)Aiiimouiacaiiii 


Pivp.  1.  From  liarlHuliK-a]  u1im«,  T  U»-: 
jnliip(in  flm' powder),  ^tlbfi. ;  tTGndc,  JHv. 
HOup,  G  ox. ;  iwtted  to^-tber  by  Ibc  hui  <£ 
a  water  liotli.  ami,  wlu-ii  ]iartiy  eold,  atomaliMl 
liy  ntinil^in  of  nil  uf  aniseed,  1  oi.  TIm<B)< 
id  dlvideil  into  about  S^-t^.  pills,  of  whicbX 
or  37  an-  pla<'ed  in  each  !■•.  ltd.  bra.  i 
mild  and  uiM'ful  aperient. — iJntr.  6tolSpv 

3.  ((>ri|>iiiol fnrniula.)  S<K-otrinca]ae«.lN.i 
tH-dt  myrrb.  \  ox.;  aafTrun.  1  dr. ;  wjanldr 
jioandi^  very  Hnu;  mix  tlivin,  in  an  wlka 
pipkin,  witii  n  sjioonfnl  piloIi  of  water  vi 
siri'Ft  oil,  by  the  lient  of  n  flow  Sat,  td 
tiirm  tbe  mius  into  "  enmmon-uxed  piUi* 
From  a  eopv  of  the  original  doeuinent  b  tit 
Cliaiwl  of  tlie  llolli. 


tin 

1  dr. ;  iiiiix.-urial  pill,  15  y^n. ;  [lon-derod  miuIIIs,  I  3.  (P.  ('oil.)  Atnct  and  gaiaboge,  of  riA 
f  1  or  8  f:t*. )  »implu  nyrna  ij.  *.  For  Hi  pilla.  1 8  At*.  ;  (nl  of  Hnieenl,  1  dr.  j  synip,  q.  s. ;  mii. 
In  aatliinatir  eimglin,  witli  demngMl  oetion  of  \  and  divide  into  -i-gt.  pills.  Uiicb  ■oorr  ya"'- 
tlie  Urer. — Dati.  Uoe,  S  or  3  tiineii  a  ilay,         !  fnl  than  tbe  preecding,  and  closely  nwmbli^ 

h.  (^V.  CoMl't.)     AniRinriiacnm   and  >a^.  |  Murisnu'a  'Na  2  pills.' 
jienuui,  of  ciirb,  1  dr. ;  ilrii-d  lulph.ite  of  iron,  j      4.  (Iliil.  Coll.  of  Phami.)  BarbadoM  sIM 
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cyntli  and  gamboge  (both  in  ilno  powder), 
2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  1  oz. ;  beat  to  a  moss  with 
water,  q.  s.,  and  divide  it  ito  3-gr.  pills.  Less 
active  than  the  last,  but  more  so  than  the 
'  True  Scot's  PiUs.' 

PillB,  An'odyne.  Si/n,  PiLULiB  akodyvm, 
L.    I*rep.    1.  (Uosp.  F.)   Opium  (in  powder), 

0  grs. ;  camphor,  15  grs.;  conserve  of  roses, 
q.  s. ;  divide  into  12  pills. — Dose,  1  to  3,  as 
required. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Calomel,  potassio-tar- 
tratc  of  antimony,  and  opium,  equal  parts; 
syrup  of  saffron,  q.  s. ;  divided  in  3i-gr.  pills. 
In  acute   rheumatism  and  neunilgta. — Dose. 

1  pill,  at  bedtime. 

Pills,  AntibilloTU.  All  the  ordinary  aperient 
and  stomachic  pills  may  be  classed  under  this 
head.  See  the  names  of  their  proprietors  or 
reputed  inventors,  or  those  cf  their  leading 
ingredients. 

Pills,  Antichlorofic.  Syn,  Pilulji;  anti- 
CULOBITICJE,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Radius.)  Aloes 
and  carbonate  of  iron,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  gum  am- 
nioniacum,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  taraxacum,  q.  s. 
For  3-gr.  pills. — Dose,  2  to  6,  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  in  chlorosis,  amenorrhcea,  &c. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Reveil.)  Porphyrised  iron 
filingii,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  wormwood,  q.  s.  For 
36  pills. — Dose,  3  or  4 ;  as  the  last. 

Pills,  Antimo^'nial  (Compound).    Sifti.  1'ilu- 

UB  ANTIMONIALIS  COMPOSITE,    P.    ANTIMONn 

CO.,  L.  Prep,  1.  Antimonial  powder,  i  dr. ; 
calomel,  camphor,  and  powdered  opium,  of 
each,  6  grs. ;  conser^'e  of  roses,  q.  s. ;  divide 
into  4-gr.  pills. — Dose,  2,  at  night ;  iu  acute 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chronic  coughs,  &c, 

2,  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Tartar  emetic,  1  gr. ; ; 
guaiacum  and  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  of  each,  j 
I  dr. ;  treacle,  to  mix.  For  16  pills.  As  the  ' 
last. 

Pills,  Antiapasmod'ic.  St/n.  PiLUi^f:  axti- 
SPASMODiCAi:,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  A.  T.  Tliomson.) 
Opium,  1  gr. ;  Ilussiau  castor,  13  grs. ;  i)ow- 
dered  digitolis,  2  grs. ;  synip,  to  mix ;  divide 
into  4  pills. — Dose,  1  or  2,  two  or  three  times 
a  day;  in  spasmodic  asthma,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  Sx.  Several  other  fonimlse  for 
antispasmodic  pills  will  be  found  both  above 
and  below. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Reveil.)  Musk,  15  grs.; 
extract  of  valerian,  \  dr.;  liquorice  powder, 
q.  s.  For  20  pills. — Dose,  1  every  two  hours,  i 
until  there  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  \ 
symptoms;  in  pneumonia,  accompanied  by 
delirium,  esjiecially  in  drunkanls;  in  spasms 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  various  other  spasmodic 
affections. 

PiUs,  Ape^'rient.  Syn,  Piluljr  apebientes, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Hepatic  aloes,  2  drs. ;  rhubarb 
and  Castile  soap,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  scammony, 
^  dr. ;  (all  in  powder ;)  essential  oil  (at  will),  10 
or  12  drops;  beaten  to  a  smooth  mass,  and 
divided  into  i^Ils. 

2.  Compomid  extract  of  colocynth  (Ph.  L. 
18801  li  dr. ;  extract  of  gentian,  i  dr. ;  pow- 
derecl  ipeeacaanha»  80  gn. ;  oil  of  doves,  cara* 


way,  or  cassia,  a  few  drops.  In  dyspepsia* 
loss  of  appetite,  &c. 

3.  (Abemethy's.)    See  page  4. 

4.  (Alibert*s.)  From  calomel,  resin  of  jalap, 
and  Castile  soap,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  orange 
peel  or  citron,  6  or  8  drops.  For  60  pills.  As 
an  occasional  mild  purgative,  especially  in 
bilious  habits  and  worms. 

5.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Compound  extract  of 
colocynth  and  mercurial  pill,  of  each,  i  dr. ; 
scammony  and  Castile  soap,  of  each,  15  grs. ; 
oil  of  caraway,  6  or  7  drops.  For  24  pills. 
As  the  last. 

6.  (W,  Cooley.)  Aloes,  1^  dr. ;  jalap  and 
Castile  soap,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  rhubiurb  and  car- 
damoms, of  each,  i  dr.;  (all  in  powder;)  oil 
of  j uniper.  12  droi».  For  3-gr.  pills.  A  useful 
mild  aperient,  for  either  frequent  or  occasional 
use. 

7.  (Dr.  Copknd.)  Compound  extract  of 
colocynth  (Ph.  L.  1836),  40  grs. ;  extract  of 
henbane,  30  grs. ;  Castile  soap,  12  grs ;  ipeca- 
cuana,  6  or  7  grs.  For  two  dozen  pills. — 
Dose.  2,  on  retiring  to  rest.  As  an  operient 
in  nervous  aiTections  ond  irritable  habits. 

8.  (Harvey.)  Mercurial  pill  and  powdered 
aloes,  of  each,  ^  dr. ;  ginger,  20  grs.  For  24 
pills.  In  constipation,  attended  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  bile. 

9.  (Dr.  Neligan.)  Compound  colocynth  pill 
and  soap  of  jalap,  equal  parts ;  either  with  or 
without  a  few  drops  of  some  aromatic  essential 
oil.  For  4  or  5.gr.  pills.  As  an  aperient  for 
general  use. 

10.  (Sir  C.  Scudamore.)  Compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  40  grs. ;  extract  of  rhubarb,  i  dr. ; 
scammony  and  soap,  of  each,  12  grs. ;  oil  of 
caraway,  5  or  6  drops.    For  20  or  24  pills. 

11.  (Stahl's;   PILULjB  APEBIEXTBS  StAHLII, 

— Ph.  Hannov.)  Powdered  aloes,  1  oz. ;  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  i  oz. ;  iron  filings, 
2  drs. ;  mucilage,  q.  s.  In  amenorrhea,  low 
habits,  and  worms. 

12.  (Vance.)  Compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 80  grs. ;  extract  of  rhubarb,  12  grs. ; 
Castile  soap,  6  or  8  grs. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  4  or 
5  drops. 

Obs,  The  products  of  the  above  formulce 
may  be  divided  into  pills  of  any  size  deemed 
most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  they  may 
be  aromatiscd  by  the  addition  of  any  essential 
oil  at  will.  The  dose  varies,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  5  to  10  or  12  grs.,  or  more. 
Those  containing  aloes  or  mercurials  are  best 
taken  at  bedtime.  For  other  formula*,  sec  the 
various  officinal  and  other  pHls  containing 
aloes,  colocynth,  gam1)0ge,  rhubarb,  scammou}*, 
&c. 

Pills,  Aromat'ic.  Syn.  Pilul2B  ABOHATiCiR, 
L.  Prep.  (Pli.  L.  1746.)  Compound  powder 
of  aloes,  3  oz. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  i  oz. ;  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  q.  s.  Aperient,  sudorific,  and  ner- 
vine.— Dose.  10  to  20  grs. 

Pilli  of  Arse^'itiato  <tf  Tron.  Svn,  Piluub 
VBBBI  ABSnriATiB,  L.  Prep.  (BietJL)  Ar- 
seniate  of  iron,  8  ^;cu  \  «itE%R^tft.\tfs^^^2e\.\ 
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pow«leroil  mallow-roftt,  I  dr;  «ynii»,  <i.  s.     For  | 
48  i)ill8. — Do/If.   I  to  :;,  daily ;  in  caiU'orouH, 
ncrt)fiilnin»,  iind  hoi'petic  uffivtions.     •S«hj  Ar- 

BEMCAL  PlT.lJ*. 

Fills  of  Arseniate  of  So'da.  Si/n.  Pilvle 
BOD.r.  ARSEMATid,  1j.  P/v^).  (Eni'«imM  Wil- 
son.) An*i'niiito  of  wk1:i,  2  Ja•^'. ;  <listilUHl  water, 
tliu  Rmallc!<t  iM)3i<iblo  tiuuntity  to  diHM)Ivu  it ; 
IMiwdi'rcHl  gum  giiiiiacuni,  \  dr. ;  oxyHuli)hurot 
of  jmtimony,  20  jcrs. ;  niucilajje.  (j. «.  For  2t 
pills. — Dote.  1  pill,  as  the  last ;  in  liorpefi,  Sec, 
Sov  Arsexical  Pills. 

PillB,  Arsenical.  Sun.  Asiatic  pills,  Cab- 
SATic  p.,  Kast  Indian  p..  Tahjobe  p.;  Pi- 
1.1'j.j:  arsBxici,  P.  ausknicaus,  p.  Asiatick, 
P.  ACIDl  AR8KNI0SI,  L.  Prfip.  (P.  C(hI.)  Ar- 
M'nious  acid.  1  gr. ;  hlaok  ])c»pper  (in  fini*  i>«)w- 
der),  12  pr«. ;  nib  tliom  tit^ether  lor  Honio 
(eonsitlcnible)  tinu*  in  an  iron  mortar,  then 
add,  of  p)wder(Ml  gum,  2  gn*. ;  water,  q.  b.  to 
miikti  H  mns<<;  which  in  to  lie  accurately  di- 
vido<l  into  12  pills.  Each  pill  contains  ^-l  gr. 
of  whiti^  ari*enic. 

Ofjg,  This  coniiKiund  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  Kast  Indies  in  nyphilis,  elephantiasis, 
intennittents,  tin?  bites  of  venomous  snakes, 
Ac;  and  as  a  preventive  to  hydrophobia, 
'riio  <Kmimon  pnictiee  in  England  is  to  employ 
Ifi  grs.  of  i)epper  to  I  gr.  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
to  divide  the  mass  into  1(>  instead  of  12  pills. 
The  do,se  is  <»ne  or  two  pills  daily,  taken  ft/if  r 
a  meal.  The  use  of  all  eompouuds  containing 
arsi'nie  demands  great  caution. 

Pills,  Arsenical  (Opiated).  St/n.  Pii.ul.k 
ARSKXICI  CUM  oric),  L.  Pr(*jt.  (A.  T.  Tliom- 
Hon.)  Arsenious  acid,  2  grs. ;  powdered  oi)ium, 
8  grs. ;  Castile  soap,  20  grs.;  8im]»li'  syruj),  q.  s. 
For  21-  pills. — Voxf.  As  the  hist ;  in  inter- 
mittents,  her]K'S,  h-pni,  psoriasis,  iH>riiHlieal 
headaches,  neuralgia,  «&c.     See  nhorr. 

Pills,  Asiatic.    See  Arsexical  Pii.ls. 

Fills  of  Assafoet'ida.  Sj/n,  Pilui  i:  arsa- 
F(KTii)J3  (Ph.  E.  &  U.  S.),  L.  Prej»,  1.  (Ph. 
E.)  AasafiDtida,  galiianum,  and  myrrh,  of 
each  3  part< ;  conserve  of  red  r«)si'S,  -4  parts, 
or  t|.s. ;  mix,  and  beat  them  to  a  i)rnper  pill- 
mass. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Assafa-tida,  U  oz. ;  CasliU- 
soap,  4  oz. ;  water,  q.s. ;  divide  into  210  pills. 

Obs,  The  above  (iMirticularly  the  last)  arc 
stimulant  and  antispasmotlic. —  iJottv.  5  to  10 
grs.,  twi«;c  or  thrice  daily ;  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions, &4".     See  heloic. 

Fills  of  AssafoBtida  (Compound).  Stfti.  Pi- 
LUL-B  assapcetid.t:  compobit-k  (IJ.  p.,  I*h.  D.) 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  1).)  Assafwtida,  2  oz.;  gal- 
banum,  myrrh,  and  treacle,  of  each,  1  oz.;  mix 
in  a  capsule,  by  the  heat  of  stimm  or  a  water 
bath,  and  stir  until  it  becomes  a  uniform  mass. 
—Done,  <J-c.  As  the  last.  The  13.  P.  directs 
the  quantity  of  galbanum  to  bo  double  the 
above. 

2.  (IIosp.  F.)  Assafa'tida,  1  dr. ;  soft  soap 
(Ph.  L.),  20  grs.;  iiM?cacuanhn  and  squills,  of 
each  (in  powder),  12  grs. ;  synip,  q.  s. — Dose. 
5  to  10  grs. ;  in  chronic  ustlunas^  coughs,  &c. 


FUlsofAitafiBticUtwitliZ'ron.  ^n.  Pnixt 
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Cooley.)  Amafoctida,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  ehuw' 
mile,  i  dr. ;  mix  with  a  alight  licst ;  add,  of 
dried  protosulpbato  of  iron,  15  grs. ;  oil  of  caj^ 
put,  10  drops;  and  divide  iuto  36  juUil  la 
liypochondriasis,  liyMteria,  amcnorrhan.  chb- 
rosis,  &e.f  after  an  npcrient. 

Fills,  Asthma.  Stfn,  PiLTTXiE  astabtidq- 
Tic.c,  L.  Prep,  i.  (Expectorant.)  Fna 
compound  squill  pill,  20  g^s. ;  calomel,  5  gn; 
powdered  opium,  3  grs. ;  made  into  6  pQk.— 
Dote.  1  or  2,  at  bcHltime.  Expectorant,  sid 
sometimes  laxative. 

2.  (Tonic.)  From  compotind  iron  pilU  2  dri; 
extract  of  gentian,  1  dr. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 

00  itills. — Dose.  2,  night  and  morning,  with 
an  occasional  dose  of  laxative  medicine. 

Fills,  Astringent.  Stfn.  Pilitls  ibzui- 
GENTEs,  L.  Sec  Pills  of  Acbtats  or  izuv 
Alum,  Gallic  Acid,  Nitbati  of  Szlti^ 
ScLPiiATK  OP  Iron,  Tankix,  &c. 

Fills,  Bacher's  Ton'ic.  «S>jf .  Pilvlje  tojici 
IJachkbi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr.  Paris.)  ExtrMi 
of  black  hellebore  and  powdered  myrrh,  of ea^ 

1  oz. ;  powdered  blessed  thistle,  3  dn. ;  mu^ 
and  divide  into  1-dr.  pills. — l^ote,  2to6^tiiM 
times  a  day. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Alkaline  extract  of  hellebon 
and  extnict  of  myrrh,  of  eacli,  2  drs. ;  pov* 
dcred  bless«>d  thistle,  1  dr.  For  4-gr.  pillL 
— Dost:  1  or  2,  as  the  last.  An  alterative  tonic 
hydragiiguc,  and  emmenngogue;  in  dcUIitr, 
dropsy,  amenorrhcra,  kc.  A  favourite  resKvlj 
in  Mjuie  ])arts  of  Kuro])e. 

Pills,  Dr.  Baillic's.  Prep,  (Cooley.)  AqoeoBi 
extract  of  aloes  and  comix>iiud  extract  of  odI> 
cynth,  of  each,  3  drs. ;  Castile  soai\  1  dr. ;  oQ 
«if  cloves,  15  drops.  For  4-gr.  pills.  A  goal 
occasional  ajK'rifUt. — Dose.  1  to  3,  at  bediinA 
or  early  in  the  morning.     See  Diitnsb  Puu 

Fills,  Barbarossa*s.  Thes4>  nro  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  mercurial  prepamtion  ea 
ployed  in  medicine.  They  consisted  of  qniA* 
silver,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  amber. 

Fills,  Rev.  D.  Barclay's.  Prep.  (Ooo!«t.) 
Resinous  extract  of  jalap,  1  dr.;  almond  or 
Castile  soajs  \\  dr. ;  extnict  of  colocyntb,  2  dn 
(cir  powdered  colot?yntli,  3  drs.);  gum  guaiaciUDi 
3  drs. ;  ']x)t:is8io-tartnite  of  antimony,  10  gn.; 
oil  of  junij)er,  8  or  10  drops;  oils  of  canvtj 
and  r«)M>mary,  of  each,  4  drops  ;  make  a  mui 
with  syrup  of  buckthorn  (the  smallest  posabk 
(plant  ity),  and  divide  into  -l-gr.  pills.  A  &■ 
jdioretic  aperient. — Dose.  1  to  3,  at  bedtinv. 

Fills,  Dr.  Baron's.  Prt^p.  From  compomid 
rhubarb  pill,  30  grs.;  compound  extract  of  (qId' 
cynth,  20  grs. ;  iwwdered  ipecacuanha,  6  gts. 
For  3-gr.  pills.  An  excellent  stomachic  ape^ 
rient.-*i>o«c.  1  Uy  3  pills,  at  bedtime ;  in  dys- 
pepsia, loss  of  api>etite,  &c. 

Fills,  Barthez's.  Prep.  From  myrrh,  1  dr.; 
aloes,  \  dr.;  musk,  15  grs.;  ciiniphor,  12grLi 
balsam  of  Peru,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass.  For  3i- 
gr.  pills. — Dose.  2,  thrice  daily;  in  hysteria 
amenorrhcca,  chlorosis,  &c 
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Pills,  Bath  BigrestiTe.  Trep.  (Cooley.)  Rhu- 
barb, 2  oz. ;  ipecacuanha  and  Castile  soap,  of 
each,  \  oz. ;  capsicum,  ginger,  and  gamboge,  of 
each,  \  oz.;  (all  in  powder;)  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, q.s.  For  4-gr.  pills. — bo^e,  1,  as  a  din- 
ner pill ;  2  or  3  as  an  aperient. 

Pills  of  Be^eerine.  Syn,  PiLULiB  bsbeeb- 
nfiE,  L.  Vrep,  From  sulphate  of  bebeerine,  \ 
dr. ;  aromatic  confection,  q.  s. ;  oil  of  cajeput, 
5  or  6  drops.  For  18  pUls. — Do9e.  1  to  3, 
every  four  hours;  as  an  antiperiodic,  instead 
of  iMirk  or  quinine. 

Pills,  Be'chic.  PiLXTLiE  bechic£,  L.  ^rep, 
(Trousseau  and  BeveiL)  Extract  of  digitalis, 
16  grs. ;  white  oxide  of  antimony,  30  grs. ;  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  40  grs. ;  mix  carefully,  and 
divide  into  40  pills.  Expectorant  and  seda- 
tive.— Dose,  2  to  12,  or  more;  in  cases  of  irri- 
tating coughs,  catarrh  of  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries or  bronchia,  &c.    See  Coxtgh  Pills. 

Pills,  Beddoe's.  Prep»  From  dried  (efflo- 
resced) carbonate  of  soda,  1  dr. ;  soap,  \\  dr. ; 
oil  of  juniper,  12  drops ;  syrup  of  ginger,  q.  s.; 
divide  into  30  pills.  In  gravel,  stone,  &c. 
— Dote,  2  to  5. 

Pills  of  BeUadon'na  (Compound).  8yn,  Pilu- 
LiE  belladonna  cohposita,  L.  Frep,  1. 
(Ainslie.)  Extract  of  belladonna,  mercurial 
pill,  and  powdered  ipecacuanha,  equal  parts. 
For  8-gr.  pills. — Dote,  1,  night  and  morning, 
in  cancerous  and  glandular  affections. 

2.  (Debreyne.)  Camphor  and  assafoBtida,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  belladonna,  20  grs. ;  ex- 
tract of  opium,  5  grs. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  For  48 
pills. — Dose,  1  pill,  gradually  increased  to  6, 
daily.    In  hysteria,  amenorrhcea,  &c. 

Pills,  Belloste's.    See  Msbcitbial  Pills. 

Pills,  Bennefs.    See  Fulleb's  Pills. 

Pills  of  Bichlo"ride  of  Morcnryf.  PUIs  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Pills  of  Bichlo^'ride  of  Plat'inum.  Syn, 
FiLUUE  platini  bichlobidi,  L.  Prep,  (Dr. 
Hoefer.)  Bichloride  of  platinum,  7i  grs. ;  ex- 
tract of  guaiacum,  1  dr. ;  liquorice  powder,  q.  s. 
For  24  pills. — Dose,  1  pill,  twice  or  thrice 
daily ;  as  an  alterative,  in  syphilis,  &c. 

Pills,  Bicker's.  Prep.  From  rust  (carbonate) 
of  iron,  2  drs. ;  aloes,  myrrh,  and  sulphur,  of 
each,  1  dr.;  ox-gall,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For  4-gr. 
pills. — Dose,  1  to  6,  morning  and  evening ;  in 
debility,  chlorosis,  &c. 

Pills  of  Bit'tersweet.  Syn,  Piluljs  dul- 
CAHAB2E,  L.  l^rep,  (Radius.)  Extract  of 
bittersweet  (dulcamara),  1  dr. ;  crude  antimony 
and  bittersweet  (in  powder),  of  each,  \  dr. 
For  3-gr.  pills. — Dose,  6  to  12,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day ;  in  obstinate  skin  diseases. 

Pills,  Bland's.  Syn,  Pilule  antichlobo- 
TiCiE,  L.  iV«p.  (Trousseau  and  Reveil.)  Sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron,  2  parts;  reduce  it 
to  powder,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove  at  104°  Fahr.; 
add  to  this  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  2  parts ; 
boney,  1  part;  and  form  the  mass  into  50 
pills.  Tonic  and  emmenagogue. — Dose.  1  to 
lOt  daily ;  in  debility,  chlorosis,  &c. 

SiUfy  Blue.    iSee  Mbboubial  Pecls. 


Pills,  Bontius's.  Syn,  Pilulx  HTDBoaoajE* 
P.  H.  BoNTii,  L.  Prep,  (B.  Cod.)  Socotrine 
aloes,  gamboge,  and  gum  ammoniacum;  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  white-wine  vinegar,  6  drs. ;  dissolve  by 
heat,  at  twice,  press  out  the  liquor,  evaporate 
to  a  pilular  consistence,  and  divide  into  4-gr. 
pills. — Dose,  1  to  3;  as  a  strong  cathartic,  in 
dropsy. 

Pills,  Brigg's  Chmt  and  Bhenmatic.  This 
nostrum  closely  resembles  in  appearance,  odour, 
and  properties,  the  Plumkeb's  pill  of  the 
Pharmacopceia;  the  two  are  probably  iden- 
tical.   (Cooley.) 

PiU  of  Bro'mide  of  Tron.  Syn,  Pilttls 
pebbi  bbomipi,  L.  Prep,  (Magendie.)  Bro- 
mide of  iron  and  powdered  gum  arable,  of  each, 
12  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses,  20  grs. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  20  pills.  They  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry,  corked  phial.  Tonic  and  alterative. — 
Dose,  1  to  2,  night  and  morning;  in  debility, 
especially  that  of  scrofiilous  habits,  in  chlo- 
rosis, &c. 

Pills  of  Brn'dne.  Syn,  Piluljb  bbxtols, 
L.  Prep,  (Magendie.)  Brucine,  12  grs. ;  con- 
fection of  roses,  i  dr.;  carefully  mixed  and 
divided  into  24  pills,  which  aro  recommended 
to  be  silvered.  The  quantity  of  the  confection 
may  be  advantageously  doubled. — Dose,  1  pill, 
night  and  morning;  in  the  same  affections  as 
those  for  which  strychnine  is  administered. 
The  acetate,  hydrochlorate,  or  sulphate  of  bru- 
cine may  be  substituted  for  the  alkaloid  in  the 
above  formula,  in  a  slightly  larger  quantity. 

Pills  of  Cal'omel.  Syn,  Piluljb  oalombla- 

NOS,  P.  E  CALOMBLANE,  p.  HYDBABaYBI  SUB- 
CHLOBIDI,    P.    H.    CLOBIDit,    P.    H.   0.    HITIS 

(Ph.  U.  S.),  L.  Prep,  1.  Calomel,  4  drs.; 
powdered  gum  arabic,  1  dr. ;  simple  syrup,  q.s.; 
mix,  and  divide  into  240  pills.  Each  pUl  con- 
tains 1  g^.  of  calomel.  A  convenient  form  of 
exhibiting  tliis  drug  when  uncombined  witii 
other  remedies. — Dose,  1  to  5  pills,  according 
to  the  indication. 

2.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Calomel,  2  drs, ;  rhubarb, 
li  dr.;  confection  of  senna,  q.  s«  For  4  dozen 
pills.  An  excellent  alterative  aperient,  espe- 
cially in  hepatic  affections. 

Pills  of  Calomel  (Compound).  Syn,  Plttk- 
hee's  pills,  Kbd  p.;  Pilitla  hydbabgybi 
subchlobidi  c03cp0sita,  pllulje   oalome- 

LANOS    COMPOSITE  (Ph.    E.    &    D.),    PlLUL£ 

Plummeei,  Pilula  htdbabgybi  cblobidi 
COMPOSITA  (Ph.  L.).  Prep,  1.  (Pli.  L.),  L. 
Chloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  and  oxysulphide 
of  antimony,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  rub  them  together, 
add  of  guaiacum  (in  powder)  and  treacle,  of 
each,  4  drs.,  and  form  the  whole  into  a  pill- 
mass. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Calomel  and  golden  sulphide  of 
antimony,  of  each,  1  part ;  guiuacum  (in  powder) 
and  treacle,  of  each,  2  parts;  beat  the 
whole  to  a  pill-mass,  and  divide  it  into  6-gr. 
pills. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Calomel  and  precipitated  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  of  each  1  dr. ;  triturate 
them  together,  then  add,  of  gnaiacam  resin  (pi 
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jwwclrr),  3  clrs. ;  cnslor  oil,  1  fl.  dr. ;  and  l>o.it 
tho  whole  to  a  uiiifomi  inuAs. 

•t.  (IJ.  IV)  C.iliuni'1,1;  Riilpliuratril  antimony, 
1;  ^niiiiu-  n'siii  (in  powdrrj.  U;  castor  oil,  1; 
mix. — Dose,  5  to  lOprs. 

0/>j».  An  I'XccUi'nt  altonitlvo  pill;  vory  nw- 
fid  ill  lepra,  in  HOcondary  sypliilirt  affecting:  the 
skin,  and  in  varimis  other  chronic  cutaneous 
dirt(>a8i'!i ;  also  in  dyspepsia  and  livi>r  com- 
phiintR. — Dost\  3  to  10  jrr«.,  ni^ht  «nd  morning. 

Pills  of  Calomel  and  Opium.  Sj/n,  PiLrL.« 
CALOMELANOS  irr  oi'ii  (Ph.  Vj.)f  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  E.)  (.'ahmicl,  3  parts;  opium,  1  jmrt; 
conscr\'0  of  red  rosi's,  q.  8. ;  divide  the  mas8  so 
that  each  pill  ni:iy  contain  a  ^*,  of  calomel. 
— Dose.  1  or  2  pill:*,  in  rhenmatiKiii,  facial 
neurali^iu,  and  vnriou<<  intiunnnatury  atfin'tiong. 
They  offer  a  convenient  form  for  gradually  in- 
tr«)ducin«^  mercury  into  the  system,  and,  if 
cuntinueil,  induce  salivation. 

Pills  of  Cam'phor.  St/n.  I'ili'l.i:  cam- 
pnoH.E,  P.  CAMi'iiORAT.i:,  L.  Prep.  Camphor 
and  sugar,  of  each  (in  powder),  2  ]iarts; 
conserve  of  hips,  1  part.  Fnr  3-gi-.  pillH. 
Ana])hro<lisiac,  sedative,  diai>hon>tic,  and 
nen'ine. —  Dose.  1  to  5,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Pills  of  Camphor  (Compound).  JSt/n.  Pilul.k 
rAMPnou.T:  composit.i;,  P.  camphouatj;  c, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (l)npuytron.)  Canii>hor,  24  jTrs. ; 
pure  ninsk,  8  jrrs. ;  opium,  2  ;rr-«. ;  syrup,  q. 
s. ;  divide  into  12  \i\\U. — Dose.  1  to  4,  tlirco  or 
four  ti\ned  daily ;  in  jmtroscent  sores,  hospitnl 
gangrene,  \v. 

2.  (Kr.  IIosp.)  (.lUm  ammoniacum,-W>  grs.; 
camphor,  30  grs. ;  musk,  10  grs. ;  opium,  5 
grs. ;  tincture  of  valerian,  q.  s. ;  divide  into 
•1-gr.  pills. — Dosf.  2  toOjHlUdaily;  in  nervous 
and  hysterical  affi-ctions,  &c. 

3.  (Ricord.)  Camphor  and  lactucaiinm  (or 
extract  of  lettuce),  equal  parts ;  divide  into 
4-gr.  pills. — Doj<e.  3  to  0  pills  daily;  as  an  aua- 
])hrodisinc. 

4.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Cami)hor,  20  grs. ;  nssa- 
fietidn,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  valerian,  2  drs.  For 
30  pills.     As  No.  2. 

Pills  of  Canthar'ides.  Si/n.  Pii.tlj;  cax- 
TUAUiDis,  P.  c.  compobitJe,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Cnntharides  (in  very  fine  powder),  8  j^'rs. ;  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  i  <lr.;  liquorice  i>owilcr,  10 
grs.  For  12  pills. — Dose.  1  to  4  daily ;  as  a 
diuretic,  cmmcnagogue.  &c. 

2.  (Ellis.)  Cantharides  (in  very  fine  i)ow- 
der),  18  grs. ;  opium  and  camphor,  30  grs. ; 
mix,  and  divido  into  36  pills. — Dose.  1  pill,  at 
Ixtltimc ;  as  an  aphrodisiac,  in  parties  labour- 
ing under  general  dehilit}'.  They  should  be 
used  with  extreme  caution,  and  hut  seldom. 

Pills  of  Caont'chonc.  St/n.  Pilul.^:  gummi 
ELAaTiCi,  L.  Prep.  (Douis.)  India  rubber, 
cut  into  small  squares  or  spheres,  then  moist- 
ened with  syrup  of  tolu.  and,  lastly,  shaken  in 
u  box  with  a  mixtun>  of  powderi>d  gmn  and 
sugar.  In  ])hthisi8. — Dose.  1  pill,  three  or 
four  times  u  day.  They  pass  through  the 
primoe  via;  unaltered,  and  may  therefore  fairly 
ho  presumed  to  he  inert. 


Pills  of  Cap'sicnm.     Syn.  CATSKn  pnm   ; 

PILI<8 ;  PlLUL.K  CAP3ICI,  L.  Prep.  1.  {(ivi 
IIosp.)  Capsicuui,  1  part;  rhubarb,  S  put*; 
(both  in  powder ;)  truarle,  q.  «. ;  mix,  lac 
divido  into  3^-gT.  pills. — lioJte.  1  to  3,  an  be 
liefon*  dinner;  to  rraitc.*  aa  appetite  nad  piw 
mote  digestion. 

2.  (lladius.)  Powdered  capsicnm,  SO  gn; 
extract  of  gentinii,  1  dr. ;  powdered  gentJo, 
q.  s.  to  form  a  inoitii.  For  60  pUU. — Dost. ! 
to  4  pills,  thrice  daily  ;  in  clironic  djspepu. 
especially  in  the  lods  of  tone  of  the  stonick 
arising  from  intempcranco. 

PiUsof  Car'bonateof  I'ron.     Sifm.\Kiixii 
PILT.S;  Pilule  fsrki   CABBOarATis  (Ph.E.1 
L.     Prep.    (U.  P.,  Ph.  £.)     Saccliaratcd  or. 
honate  of  iron,  4  parts ;  conserve  of  red  iqm 
1  part ;  mix,  and  divide  the  mass  int>  &^ 
pills. — Dose.  1  to  3,  or  more;  as  a  mild  dab-  ; 
beatc  and  antichlorotic.     6   to  20  grs^RP.  ! 
For    another    formula,     8i*o    JiULUS's  Piu  f 
(aAor^). 

Pills,  Catarrh'.  Sifn.  Piluub  Airnciiii- 
nnALES,L.  Prep,  1.  (Tronsseaa  and  KenilJ 
Turpentine,  4  drs. ;  aminoniacum,  1  dr.;  bil- 
siun  of  tolu,  i  dr. ;  aqucoas  extract  of  opn^ 
6  grs. ;  liquorice  powder,  q.  s. ;  mix.  anddiridi 
into  80  pills. — Dose,  5  or  6  daily;  in  dmn 
catarrh  of  the  bronchi  and  bladder. 

2.  (Tnmsscau  &,  Keveil.)  Alcoholic  extntt 
of  aconiti',  30  grii. ;  Kulphuret  of  calcinm,  IS 
grs. ;  pt>wdered  sugar,  q.  a.  For  24  pilk- 
Dose.  1  ])ill,  thrt'o  or  four  times  daily;  ■ 
chronic  ])ulmonary  catarrh. 

Pills,  Cathar'tic.  Syn,  Pilulx  cathaih- 
c.K.  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr.  Collier.)  CalnrneU* 
gr.-i. ;  pimdered  jalap  and  prepared  chalk, cf 
ea<'h,  \  dr. ;  oil  of  caraway,  10  drops ;  imj 
of  buckthorn,  to  mix;  divide  into  5>er.  '^ 
—  Dose.  1  to  4. 

2.  (Dr.  A.T.  Tlionison.)  Scammony,  4  ^^l; 
extract  of  taraxacum,  1(>  g^s. ;  divide  intdS 
pills. — Dose.  3  i)ilU,  twice  daily;  in  hT|w- 
chondriasis  and  chronic  inflammation  of'di? 
liver. 

3.  (A.  T.  Tliomson.)  Calomel,  15  gn.;  po»- 
(lered  jalap,  45  gn«. ;  mucilage,  q.  s.  to  oJ. 
For  IS  jiills. — Dose.  1  to  3,  at  night,  to  emjitf 
tlie  bowels  in  bilious  affections.  Other  f-r* 
mulic  for  cathartic  iiills  will  be  found  bocb 
ahove  and  below. 

Pills,  Cathartic  (Compound).  Syn,  Pnru 
CATnARTic.F.coMrosrT.E.  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  r&) 
Compound  extract  of  colooynth,  4  drs. ;  pow* 
den'd  extnict  of  jalaj)  and  calomel,  of  esA 
3  drs. ;  i>owdered  gamlwge,  40  grs. ;  wat<r,q- 
s.;  mix,  and  divide  into  ISO  pills.  An  cskI* 
lent  pur^'ative,  especially  in  bilious  ailectkm 
<lyf»pep!»ia,  &c. — Dose.  1  to  3  pills. 

Klls,  Chamherlain*s  Restor'ative.  Anoitna 
com]ios(>d  of  cinnabar  and  milk  of  snlpkir, 
equal  parts;  Iwaten  up  with  eonserve  of  hi|a 

Pills  of  Cham'omile.    S^n,    PiliOlS  Avm- 

Minis,   P.  FLOBrM    CIIAilSMKLI,    L.        Prtf, 

Extract  of  gentian,  1  dr. ;  powdercd  a]oei»  \ 
dr. ;  powdered  rbubarh,  20  grs. ;  oQ  of  chi- 
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tnomik,  10  drops.  A  tonic  and  stomachic 
aperient. — Dose,  5  to  15  grs.  This  forms  the 
'  chamomile  pills '  of  the  shops.  They  should 
\}e  kept  in  a  corked  phial.    See  below. 

Fills  of  Chamomile  (Componnd).   St/n.  Pilu- 

X2B    ANTHEMIDIS    COMPOSITE,    L.      Frep.      1. 

(Ainslie.)  Extract  of  chamomile,  1  dr. ;  assa- 
fcetida,  i  dr. ;  powdered  rhubarb,  20  grs. ;  di- 
vided into  30  or,  better,  36  pills. — Dose.  1,  as 
a  dinner  pill ;  or  2  to  3,  twice  a  diiy,  in  flatulent 
dyspepsia. 

2.  (Beasley.)  Aqueous  extract  of  aloes,  12 
grs.;  extract  of  chamomile,  36  grs.;  oil  of 
chamomile,  3  cl^ops.  For  12  pills. — Dose,  2, 
at  night*  or  twice  a  day  ;  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of 
appetite,  &c.    See  Koeton's  Pills. 

PillB,  Chapman's.  Prep.  Mastic,  12  grs. ; 
aloes,  16  grs. ;  rhubarb,  24  grs.  For  12  pills. 
An  excellent  stomachic  aperient. — Dose,  2 
to  4. 

Pills  of  Chiray'ta.  Syn,  Db.  Reece's  fills  ; 
PiLULJE  cniRAi'TJE,  L.  Prep.  From  chirayta, 
2  drs. ;  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  20  grs. ;  pow- 
dered ginger  (best),  15  grs.;  divided  into  36 
pills. — Dose.  2,  twice  a  day.  In  acidity,  ilatu- 
Jence,  and  dyspepsia,  especially  when  com- 
plicated with  gout  or  debility. 

Pills  of  Clilo"ride  of  Ba"rium.  Syn.  Piltjlb 
BABII  CBXOBIDI,  L.  JPrep.  1.  (Picrquin.) 
Chloride  of  barium,  1  dr. ;  resin  of  guaiacum, 
4  drs. ;  conserve  of  fumitory,  q.  s. ;  divided 
into  188  pills. — Dose,  1  pill,  morning  and 
evening,  afterwards  increased  to  2;  in  tape- 
worm, and  in  the  rheumatism  of  scrofulous 
subjects. 

2.  (Walsh.)  Chloride  of  barium,  15  grs. ; 
pow^dered  marsh-mallow  or  liquorice  root  and 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  of  each,  q.  s.  to  make 
200  pills. — Dose,  3,  gradually  increased  to  10 
or  12,  daily;-  in  cancer,  scrofula,  goitre, 
syphilis,  &c. 

Obs.  The  above  are  very  poiaonous,  and 
their  exhibition  demands  great  caution. 

Pills  of  Chloride  of  dal'cinm.  Syn.  Pilule 
CALCII  chlobidi,  L.    Prep.     1.  As  the  last. 

2.  (Grafe.)  Cliloridc  of  calcium,  1  dr. ;  ex- 
tract of  opium,  10  grs. ;  mucilnge,  q.  s.  For 
54  pills. — Dose,  1,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
gradually  increased  until  10,  or  even  12,  are 
taken  every  hour;  in  gonorrhoja,  more  espe- 
cially when  occurring  in  scrofulous  subjects. 

Pills  of  Chloride  of  Gold.  St/n.  Pilule 
AUBI  CHLOBIDI,  L.  Prep.  From  terchloride 
of  gold,  3  grs. ;  jwwdered  li(iuoricc,  1  dr. ; 
syrup,  q.  s.  For  48  pills. — Dose.  1  pill,  twice 
or  thrice  daily.     (See  page  581.) 

PiUs  of  Chloride  of  Gold  and  So'dium.  Syn. 
Pilule  attbi  et  sodi  chlobidi,  P.  a.  sodio- 
CHLOBIDI,  L.  Prep.  (Magendie.)  Soda-chlo- 
ride of  gold,  1  gr,;  extract  of  mezcreon,  2 
drs. ;  divide  into  60  pills.    (See  page  581.) 

Pflls  of  Chloride  of  Lime.    Syn.    Pills  of 

CHLOBIITATED  LIMB;      PlLCJL£   CALCIS    HTPO- 

CHLOBina,  L.  Prep.  1.  Chloride  of  lime,  12 
grs. ;  staA^  powder,  24  grs. ;  conser\'C  of  hips, 
q.  s. ;  divide  into  86  pilU. 


2.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Chloride  of  lime,  15  grs. ; 
compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  90  grs. ; 
syrup,  q.  s.  For  2-%  pills. — Dose,  1  to  3,  twice 
or  thrice  daily;  in  various  putrid  affections, 
fevers,  &c. 

Pills  of  Chloride  of  Mercuryf.  IMUs  of 
calomel. 

Pills,  Chorera.  Syn,  Piluue  antichole- 
BiOiE,  L.  Prep,  Powdered  camphor,  15  grs. ; 
powdered  capsicum  (pore),  i  dr. ;  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  1  dr. ;  conserve  of  roses,  q.  s.  For  86 
pills. — Dose.  2  to  4,  every  15  minutes,  washed 
down  with  a  wine-glassfid  of  cold  water  con- 
taining half  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  ether ;  repeated 
every  15  or  20  minutes,  nntil  reaction  ensues. 
They  should  be  freshly  made. 

Pills  of  Cit'rate  of  Tron  and  Quinine'.  Syn. 
Pilule  febbi  citbatis  cum  qitina,  L.  Prep, 
From  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  1  dr. ;  pow- 
dered citric  acid,  20  grs. ;  conserve  of  hips,  q. 
s.  For  36  pills.  An  excellent  tonic  in  de- 
bility, chlorosis,  &c. — Dose.  1  to  3,  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 

Pills,  Dr.  Clark's.    See  DnrNEB  Pills. 

Pills,  Coindet's.  See  Pills  of  Iodide  of 
Mebouby. 

Pills  of  Col'chicnm.    See  Gout  Pills. 

Pills  of  Corocynth.  Syn.  Plluls  e  dxtobus, 

P.  EX  COLOCYNTHIDE  SIMPLICIOBES,  L.    Prep. 

(Ph.  L.  1746.)     Colocynth  and  scammony,  of 
each,  2  oz.;  oil  of  cloves,  2  drs.;  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, q.  s.    An  active  hydragogue  cathartic. 
— Dose.  3  to  12  grs. 
Pills  of  Colocynth  (Componnd).     Syn.  Pill 

OF     COCHIA;     PiLULU     COCCI-E,     P.    COCHL£, 

Piltjla  coloctnthidis  coMPOsiTA  (B.  p.).  p. 

C0LOCYNTHIDI8    C0MP08ITJE    (Pb.    L.    &    D.), 

P.  C0L0CYNTUIDI8  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Extract  of  colocynth  (simple),  1  dr. ; 
powdered  extract  of  aloes,  6  drs.;  powdered 
scammony,  2  drs.;  jiowdered  cardamoms,  ^ 
dr. ;  soft  soap  (Ph.  L.),  1^  dr. ;  mix,  and  beat 
them  altogether,  so  that  a  mass  may  bo 
formed.  This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  of  the  Ph. 
L.  1836. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Sorotrinc  or  East  Indian  aloes 
and  scammony,  of  each,  8  parts ;  sulphate  of 
potassa,  1  part;  beat  them  together;  add  of 
colocynth,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts;  next  add  of 
oil  of  cloves,  1  part;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  rectified  spirit,  beat  the  whole  to  a  mass, 
and  divide  this  into  5-gr.  pills. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Colocynth  pulp,  scammon}',  and 
Castile  soap,  of  each  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  he])atic 
aloes,  2  oz. ;  treacle,  10  drs. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1 
fl.  dr.;  mix,  and  beat  them  into  a  mass  of 
uniform  consistence. 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Socotrine  aloes  and  scam- 
mony, of  each,  2  oz. ;  pulp  of  colocynth,  1  oz. ; 
oil  of  cloves,  2  drs. ;  sjTup  of  buckthorn,  jj.  s. 
to  form  a  pill-mass.  This  is  the  original  lor- 
muhe  published  by  Galen  for  '  pilola)  cochia} 
minores,'  and,  under  various  slight  modifica- 
tions, it  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

5.  Aloes,  li  lb.;  colocynth,  }  lb.j  jalap,  6 


WH.  i.Jrai]iuuiiu  cuiw^uia  [nii  in  ■  nntrnp 
nnil  cxrrllont  ciithnrtir.  iniirc  |ionrerful  than 
tUc  DtlliT  nHu'iiiBl  uliN-lii'  pi\U,  mid  wull  aiU)itcil 
111  11111  of  lialiiluiil  iiiiiliTKncii*.  U  lius  limp: 
lii'i'ii  ■>it('ii'-ivi4y  ii-iil  liy  till-  ]ii>nn'r  rlii?»f4, 
iir.il  ill  iliiiiiiAlii.'  lULiliciiif  p^ncr^lty . — i>on:  ti 

Fill!  of  ColM!:niUi  and  Hm'buie.     I^n.  ]>i> 

LrL.H   I'llLOVVNTUlDIS    KT   1IV0SCVAIII  (It.  I*., 

ni.  E.).  I-   i'tv^i.  1.  (Ph.  K.)    Ci.I.Kjiiih|Hll. 

muitXi  il  purt«;  citnicC  uf  lH:iih;ini.',  1  )uiTt  i  lifiil 


JJuie.  1  to ;)  |hI1h  i  ta  nn  nnoUj'iii'  pui^ 
ill  irri  table  Irawolft. 

S.  (H.R)  Coloijntb,  iu  ponder,  1:  Itar- 
Indov*  nlovii,  in  iiiwOer,  i;  (catnoumy,  in 
powder,  i  j  HDlpbHti;  uf  potaub,  in  piiwiMr,  i  ; 
oil  of  cluToi,  i ;  GitTHL-t  of  bf IMCJKmiU,  3 ! 
diHtilK<d  wHtcr,  a  lulficicticjr :  luli. — Kuip.  5 
tu  lU  ifrniiiK. 

Kill  of  Copal'ba.  Sj/u.  I'ilel-c  copaiuj:, 
h.  I'rep.  (I'll.  U.  S.)  I'uee  ImlMuii  of  uo- 
]iuilia,  2  ox. ;  rcnnitty  [nvpared  iiilclncd  iiini;- 
uMin,  1  dr.;  mix  tlun>ut:hl,v,  then  m'I  IIic 
mixtoTG  UHido  nntjl  it  UL-quireii  a  inllular  cuii- 
KiatouL'G,  Riiil,  luitlv,  divide  it  iato  30U  iiilk 

Oil,  L'lili,')*  llif  inafrnciia  hiis  btt'ii  vcrj 
recently  calrined,  tbo  cupailia  banluiin  very 
Klowly  or  not  >t  utl.  It  u  Hoid  tlint  "  linii.' 
proiluMs  tbu  vKuci  more  cnniiilctoly  uiid  uni- 
formly tliau  innKocriin,'' and  tlint  "  Hiwnmi'iii 
of  niiuiliu  wIiieIi  arv  old  und  I'ontiiiii  tlic  most 
rcsii] "  1i4rI«ii  (|iitckciit.  (Ili'diFixHl.)  Kur 
pnwnt  lui',  tlic  iiiiautity  uf  nm^i'hin  inuy  Im 
■t  k-uiit  duublid.  l>r.  I'L-rcim  unli'n  mjiiiitiii, 
1  ox.;  iiiugtHiua,  S  or  6  dni. — DiMi,  Vi  tii  3tl 
(in.,  f rci|uciitly ;  in  ^iieiuet  of  tlio  mnrous 
mcpibnilvii  of  tbu  nrinary  orj^n.  C'uIh'Im 
lire  often  uddi-d. 

Filli,  Dr.  Copland's,     ^uu  Ariuiii^NT  und 


taining  1  gr,  • 

Olii.  "V^c  above  fonunki?  nn 
luixt  u«Diilly  umploycil.  Otb 
onU-r  iiill*  coiiluiiiiii"  ,'-th  of 
onbiw  ',  ST.,  mid  Hiifolnnil  mily 

iiiU.  The  ivunmcneiuif  doic  shu 
.  [uH  contuuing  tbi>  ^jj  of  a  g 
tbilce  a  day.  It  may  afttrwi 
kri>tat  Jtb  uf  a  gniiu.  Tfacy  i 
plii^nl  in  syphilii,  Lnt  are  ■!■ 
cihiUtod  n-ith  (^rest  iiilvnnta{r( 
iuilurutinnii  and  eulaTgoiucnt*,  ai 
due  eautinn  beiofc  obicrvi-d. 

FiUa,  CoDgh.  Si<e  Pectoxu.  1 
TOBiXT  I',  &r. 

Pill*  of  Cre'aMte.  Si/h.  Vnx 
I,.  Prep.  1.  {PitMhan.)  Cr« 
juwdereil  iionbaiiF,  21  gn. ;  cou 
i|.  9.  VoT  2-1  fi\li.—no*t.  X 
ihily ;  in  u'u-siclcnei!,  Uio  toi 
pregnaiiey,  ie. 

2.  (Eii.-c1ic,)  Crenaotc,  1  di 
litjuoricc  and  ^ui  galbamim,  o 
liowdored  maUoir-Toot,  2  ilra.; 
into  S-gT.  pilla. — Dott.  3  to  0. 
day;  in  aeutc  rbcmuatiBui,  bn 
nl|;!a,  iibthixia,  kc. 

PiUa,  Creapigny'i.     Sva  Dixx: 

PllU  of  Cro'ton  OIL  Syn.  Pilc 

,  P.  TiULd,  L.    Prtp.     k  Cirotor 

I  oil  of  t-lutv'*,  4  drtnw;  bread-em 

3  pilU  one  of  wliieb  is  a  diwe. 

i.  (1>r.  Copbind.)  Croton  < 
pill  of  atiwiand  myrrti,  I^  dr.j  : 
liipiorit-u  ^Hiwder,  ij.  a.  For  30 
2tu4. 

3.  (Dr.  Itcccc.)  Croton  oil,  6  i 
■oaii,  i  dr. ;  oil  of  cunwuy,  8  dr 

powder.  i[.  ».    For  12  pills 1 

In    droirsy,    TJscerul    obrtructk 
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PillB  of  Cyanide  of  Fotas'sinxn.  Sjfn,  Pi- 
LULiE  P0TAS8II  CYANiDi,  L.  Prep,  (Qolding 
Bird.)  Cyanide  of  potassiom,  2  grs. ;  arrow- 
root, 20  grs. ;  simplo  syrup,  q.  s.  For  18  pills. 
— Dose,  1,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  as  a  seda- 
tive, in  hysteria,  gastrodynia, -extreme  nervous 
excitability,  &c.  See  Draught  and  Mix- 
tube. 

Pills  of  Dandeli'on.  See  Fills  of  Tabaxa- 
cusr. 

Pills,  De  Haen's.  Prep.  (St.  Marie.)  Gum 
ammoniacum  and  pill  idoes  with  myrrh,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  hemlock  and  Castile 
soap,  of  each,  1^  dr.  For  2-gr.  pills. — Dose. 
3  to  6  daily;  in  painful  or  obstructed  men> 
struation,  chlorosis,  &c. 

Pills  of  Berphine.  %n.  Pilulje  del- 
rniKiJE,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  TumbuU.)  Del- 
phine,  1  gr. ;  extracts  of  henbane  and  liquorice, 
of  each,  12  grs.  For  12  pills.— Do*e.  1  to  3, 
twice  a  day ;  in  dropsy,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c., 
instead  of  veratrine. 

puis.  Diaphoretic.  Syn,  Pilul£  diafho- 
BETICJE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Antimonial  powder, 
i  dr. ;  opium,  10  grs. ;  calomel,  5  grs. ;  con- 
fection of  opium,  q.  s.  to  mix ;  divide  into  10 
pills. — Dose.  1,  at  bedtime ;  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritability,  after  an  aperient. 

2.  Guaiacum,  10  grs.;  emetic  tartar  and 
opium,  of  each,  1  gr. ;  simplo  syrup,  q.  s.  to 
mix;  divide  into  3  pills. — Dose.  1  to  2,  in 
acute  rheumatism,  &c. 

3.  Camphor  and  antimonial  powder,  of  each, 
i  dr. ;  opium,  10  grs. ;  aromatic  confection, 
q.  s.  to  mix.  For  12  pills.  In  fevers,  and  in 
some  spasmodic  diseases. — Dose.    1  pill. 

4.  Powdered  guuiacum,  10  grs. ;  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  5  grs. ;  confection  of 
roses,  q.  8.  to  mix ;  for  a  dose.  As  a  diapho- 
retic, in  inflammatory  affections  and  rheu- 
matism. 

PiUs,  Diarrhoe'a.  Si/n.  Pilule  antidi- 
ABBHOSALES,  L.  Prep,  (Trousseau  &  Re  veil.) 
Soft  extract  of  opium,  1^  gr. ;  calomel  and 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  of  each,  3  grs. ;  con- 
serve of  hips,  q.  s. ;  divide  into  10  pills. — Dose, 
1,  two  or  three  times  daily ;  in  chronic  and 
choleraic  dlarrhcea. 

Pills,  Biges'tive.  Under  this  head  are 
generally  classed  all  the  stomachic  and  milder 
aperient  pills.  See  Bath  Pills,  Dinneb, 
Pills,  &c. 

Pills  of  Digita'line.  Sj/n.  Pilulje  digi- 
TALiNiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Digitaline,  1  gr. ; 
powdered  sugar,  ^  dr. ;  thick  mucilage,  q.  s. 
For  24  pills. — Dose.  1  to  4  daily,  watching 
the  effects ;  as  a  sedative  to  reduce  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  in  phthisis,  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  Ac.    See  Foxglove  Pills. 

Pills,  Din'ner.  Sifn.  PiLULiB  i>ict£  ante- 
OIBUM,  L. ;  Gbains  de  8ANt£,  Fr.  Prep.  1. 
Aloes,  1  dr. ;  rhubarb  and  extract  of  gentian, 
of  each,  |  dr. ;  ipecacuanha  and  capsicum,  of 
each,  12  grs. ;  synip  of  ginger,  q.  s.  to  mix. 
For  3i-gr.  pills. 

2.  (Dr.  BaUlie's.)    See  page  922. 


3.  ^Bath  digestite  FILLS.)  See  page  928. 

4.  (Pills  of  aloes  and  mastic;  Ladt 
Cbesfiony's  Pills,  Lady  Hbseeth's  p.. 
Lady  Websteb's  f^  DiaESTrvE  p..  Stomach 
p..  Pilule  aloes  et  mastiches,  P.  a.  cum 

MASTICHE,   P:  STOMAOHICiE   MESUE8  ;  GbAIKS 

DE  VIE,  Gbains  de  mxsue.)  From  aloes  (pow- 
dered), 6  drs.;  powdered  mastic  and  petals  of 
red  roses,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  syrup  of  wormwood, 
q.  s.  to  form  a  pill-mass.  For  3-gr.  pills.  In 
small  doses,  they  excite  the  appetite ;  in  larger 
ones,  they  produce  a  bulky  and  copious  eva- 
cuation. This  is  the  formula  of  the  old  Paris 
Codex.  Rhubarb  is  now  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  rose  petals. 

6.  (SirC.  Bell's.)  From  sulphate  of  qainine^ 
4grs. ;  mastic,  6  grs.;  rhubarb,  60  grs.; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For  12  or, 
preferably,  18  pills. 

6.  (Sir  Chas.  Clarke's.)  From  extract  of 
chamomile,  j[  dr. ;  myrrh  and  rhubarb  (in 
powder),  of  each,  20  grs. ;  powdered  Socotrhie 
aloes,  10  grs.;  oil  of  chamomile,  8  drops; 
mucilage,  q.  s.  to  form  20  pills.  **  These 
pills,  which  were  originally  prescribed  by  Sir 
Chas.  Clarke,  are  much  used  in  London." 
(Redwood.) 

7.  (Frank's.)  From  aloes  and  jalap,  of  each, 
4  parts ;  rhubarb,  1  part ;  syrup  of  wormwood, 
q.  8.     For  3-gr.  pills. 

8.  (P.  Cod.)  Aloes,  6  drs. ;  extract  of  cin- 
chona bark,  3  drs. ;  cinnamon,  1  dr.;  syrup  of 
wt)rmwood,  q.  s. 

The  dose  of  the  above  is  3  to  5  grs.,  about 
an  hour  before  dinner,  to  promote  the  appe- 
tite ;  or,  as  a  purgative,  10  to  15  grs. 

Pills,  Diuretic.  Syn.  Piluue  diubbticx, 
L.  Prep.  1.  From  powdered  foxglove,  12 
grs. ;  calomel,  powdered  squills,  and  opium,  of 
each,  4  grs. ;  conserve  of  hips,  q.  s.  For  12 
pills. 

2.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Mercurial  pill, 
1  dr.;  powdered  squills,  20  grs.;  confection 
of  roses,  q.  s. ;  divided  into  20  pills.  The  dose 
of  cither  of  the  above  is  1  pill,  twice  or  thrice 
daily  ;  in  dropsy,  &c. 

Pills,  Dixon's.  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  these 
pills  consist  of  aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and 
a  little  tartar  emetic,  beaten  up  with  syrup. 
'*  The  following  formula  produces  a  pill  pre- 
cisely similar  to  this  nostrum : — Take  of  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth  (Ph.  L.  1836),  4 
drs.;  powdered  rhubarb,  2  drs.;  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  8  grs. ;  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, q.  8. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  120  pills. 
Aperient  and  diaphoretic. — Dose.  2  or  3,  at 
bedtime."  (Cooley).  Although  a  nostrum,  it 
is  really  an  excellent  medicine,  adapted  for 
numerous  cases. 

Pills,  Duchesne's.  Prep.  From  aloes  and 
gum  ammoniacum,  of  each,  SO  grs.;  mastio 
and  myrrh,  10  grs. ;  carbonate  of  potassa  and 
saffron,  of  each,  3  grs. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  In  the 
dyspepsia  of  hysterical  patients,  in  engorge- 
ments of  the  abdominal  visceitty  followisg 
intennittent  ferers,  ke. 
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Fills,  Dys'entery.  St^n.  1'iLrL.K  di'sente- 
Bic.K,  L.  Prep.  Pure  ulninina  and  taimic  acid, 
of  ouch,  20  prrs. ;  antimonial  powder.  15  pr.4.; 
niAtor  oil,  i  dr. — Do*e.  6  to  10  gr.-*. ;  f ru- 
qmmtly. 

FillB  of  Elato'rium.  St/n,  VtLVLX  elate- 
KII,  L.  Prep.  (KadiuH.)  KlaU'rium,  0  jrm.; 
Gxtrnct  of  gent  inn  and  Castile  wa]\  of  each, 
Ogrtt. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12  ]nlls. — Dose. 
1  to  4;  in  obstinate  confttipation,  and  as  n 
jmrpc  in  dropsy,  &c. 

Pills,  Emetic.    Sj/u.  Pilul.t:  emetic.^;,  P. 

CUI'Iil  BULPIIATIS  COMPOSIT.*:,  L.  Prej). 
(Swcdianr.)  Sniphate  of  cop]ier  and  i]>eca- 
cuanlia,  ccjual  i>artrt;  syrnj)  or  conserve  of 
roses,  i|.  8.  For  5-jrr.  pills. — Dojte.  1  pill, 
n^ieatcd  every  15  minutes,  until  vomiting: 
comes  on.    See  Emetics. 

Fills,  Epilep'sy.  Si/n.  Viujhx  antkpilef- 
Tier,  P.  AD  ?:piLErdiAM,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Griffith.)  Powdered  indii^o,  75  jjrs.;  assa- 
ftetida,  15{:rrs. ;  Uussian  castor,  T^r^'.;  mix, 
and  divide  the  mass  into  20  pilN. — Dose.  1, 
every  hour. 

2.  (Rocamier.)  Oxide  of  iron,  9  jrru. ;  cam- 
l)hor  and  extract  of  belludonna,  of  each,  G  grs. 
For  12  jhIIh. — Dose.  1  to  U,  every  U  or  4 
hours. 

Fills  of  Er'got  of  Rye.     Si/n.  PiLn..K  lk- 

GOT.K,  P.  SKtALlS  COUNUTJ,  L.  Prcp.  1. 
(Dcwees.)  Powilercd  erirot,  A  dr. ;  (jxtmet  of 
(gentian,  Idr. ;  divide  into  15  ]iills.  In  ob- 
Btructed  and  painful  m  en. st  runt  ion,  liiemor- 
rha^eji,  &c. — Dose.  1  pill,  thrice  daily. 

2.  (Lallemande.)  Aloes,  er^ot,  and  rue,  of 
each,  8  friN.;  for  12  pills.     As  the  last. 

Pills  of  Er'gotine.  Syn.  PiM'iiJi:  lkgotix.k, 
L.  Prep.  (Honjeau).  Erp:otiue  (IJonjean's), 
24  grs. ;  liquorice  powder,  '\0  j;rs. ;  synip,  q.  s. 
Por  24  pills. — Dose.  3  to  G,  daily  ;  as  an  in- 
ternal hjeniostatic.  &c. 

Fills,  Everlast'ing.  *S//w.  Peupetpal  pills  ; 
PlLUI.^  .KTEHN.^v,  p.  PEKPliTL-K,  L.  Small 
sphen's  of  metallic  antimony.  They  posst^ss 
the  property  of  purj^iu'^j  as  ofti^n  as  swallowed, 
but  have  now  lone:  fallen  into  disuse. 

Pills,  Expec'torant.  iSy«.  Pilvl-k  expec- 
TOKANTES,  L.  Prep.  1.  Myrrh,  1^  dr.  ; 
powdered  squills,  ^  dr. ;  extract  of  henbane,  2 
drs. ;  syrup,  q.  s. ;  divide  into  30  pills. — Dose. 
2,  night  and  morning. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Powdered  squills  and 
extraet  of  licmlock,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  ammoni- 
acum,  14  tlr.  ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  In  chronic  coughs, 
asthma,  &c.,  after  an  aperient.  See  Pectohal 
Pills,  &c. 

Fills,  Family  Antibil'ions.  S^u.  Aloepili^; 

AJXy'vA    BOS  ATA,    PlLrUE    ALoksi     K08AT-F.,    L. 

Prep.  Socotrino  or  hepatic  aloes,  3  oz. ;  juice 
of  roses,  1  pint ;  dissolve  by  h«it,  strain  through 
u  piece  of  coarse  Ibnne),  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence,  and  form  it  into  pills.  Purgative, 
in  doses  of  5  to  15  grs. 

Fills,  Fe'ver.  fitfii.  Vilvl.'r  FKDRiFro.T:,  L. 
Of  tlkcse,  the  principal  are  those  containing 


autimonlals,  bark,  ouininet  snd  salicine  (wUcli 
see). 

Fills,  Fordyee'a.  An  nctive  purgatiTe,  clotdr 
resembling  in  composition  tbe  componnd  gui- 
bop:c  pill  of  the  Ph.  L. 

Fills,  Dr.  FothergiU's.  Pre^.  (Cooley). 
Aloes,  4  drs. ;  extract  of  colocynth  aud  scan- 
niony,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  diaphoretic  antinwny, 
30  gTH. ;  syrup,  q.  h.  For  3)-^.  pilU  i 
diaphoretic  aperient. — X>oMe,  1  to  4  pilb,  it 
bedtime. 

Fills  of  Fox'glove  and  Hen'banfl.  S^b.  Pi- 
LrL.c  digitalis  et  uyosctaxi,  L.  Prj. 
(Dr.  A.  T.  Tliomson).  Powdered  fozgknrc.  4 
f^. ;  powdered  camphor,  12  grs. ;  extract  of 
henbane,  18  pprs.  For  6  pills. — Dost.  1  or  1 
at  1>cdtime;  as  a  sedative  in  maniacal  ui 
spasmodic  affections,  &c. 

Fills  of  Fox'gloTe  and   SqnOla.      Spn.  Fi* 

LUI^K  digitalis  ET  SCILIlfi  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prtf. 
(Ph.  K.)  Powdered  foxglove  and  aqnillf,  of 
euch,  1  part ;  aromatic  electuary  (Ph.  R),  S 
])arts ;  conserve  of  red  rosea,  q.  a.  ;  divide  isto 
1-gr.  pills.  A  valuable  diuretic  in  dn^wi 
Dose.  1  to  2  pills. 

Pills,  Frank's.    See  Dikxes  PiiiLS. 

Fills,  Frankfort.  These  are  tlic  Pilnles  Aii|t- 
rhpus  noticed  among  Patent  Mssicx5E1 
formed  into  2-^r.  pills,  and  silvered. 

Pills  of  FnUgoka'li.  Sya.  I'ilul*  mi- 
G  OK  ALT,  L.  Prep.  (Deschampri).  Foligdolir 
5  dr. ;  starch,  2^  dr.;  pou'dered  trafracanth,lU 
j:rd. ;  syrup,  (j.  s.  For  100  pills,  which  most  be 
eovenHl  with  2  or  3  coats  of  jnim,  and  pre- 
served froui  the  air.  The  pills  of  sulphnr«tU'd 
fuliu'okal  (Pilulo)  Fuligokali  Sulpharati)are  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner. 

Fills,  Fuller's.  «Vyw.  Bennkt  pills;  Pur- 
L.i:  BKXEDICT.B,  L.  Prep.  (Cooley.)  Alorttfti 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each,  i  dr.';  myrrh  and 
senna,  of  each,  20  ip^s.;  assufoctida  and  gal- 
bannm,  of  each,  lOgrs. ;  mace  and  saffron,  of 
each,  0  jrrs. ;  syrup,  q.  s. ;  luix  and  divide  iiiM 
l-gr.  pills.  Antispasmodic,  emmemigogur,  ani 
tonic,  and  slightly  aperient. — Uose,  1  to  4, 
accordiuf^  to  the  object  in  view. 

Fills,  Gairthom's  Mild  Provfaional.  Pfff. 
(Cooley).  Compound  gambop:e  pill,  GO  gn!: 
aqueous  extract  of  aloea,  40  grs.  ;  sulphate  oi 
])otahsa  and  extract  of  senna,  30  grs. ;  com(«aiid 
scammony  jwwdcT,  15  f^rs. ;  Imlsani  of  Peru,  S 
or  8  grs. ;  emetic  tartar,  3  grs.  ;  mis,  and 
divide  into  36  pills.  Purgative. — JDose,  1,  t, 
or  more,  when  re«|uired. 

Pills  of  Ckil'bannm  (Componnd).     Sign.  F[- 

LIT  LA  OALBAM  COMPOsJITA  (I'h.  L.),  PlLULJ.  C. 

coMi'osiTA^:,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Pli.  L.)  Myrrh  and 
prepared  sagapenum,  of  each,  3  drs. ;  prcjared 
galbanum  and  soft  soap,  of  each,  2  dr». ;  piv* 
pared  asdafcetida,  1  dr.;  treacle,  q.  s.  to  fonua 
pi1l-ma.<s. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1830.)  Ah  the  last,  omitting  tbf 
soap. 

3.  (Ph.  1).182G.)  As  the  Ph.  L..  except  that 
treacle  is  substituted  for  syrup. 

Obs.    These*  pills  arc  stimulant,  ezpectonint 
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antispasmodic,  and  einmenagogne. — Dote,  10 
to  20  grs. ;  in  hysteria,  chronic  coughs,  chlo- 
rosis, amenorrhoca,  &c. 

Pills  of  Galbanum  with  Iron.  Stfn,  Pilulje 
GALBANi  CUM  PBBEO,  L.  Prep,  (Guy's  Hosp.) 
Compound  galbanum  pill,  2 parts;  precipitated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  1  part ;  water,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  mass.  For  4J-gr.  pills.  An  excellent  tonic 
emmenagogue. — Dose,  10  to  20  grs. ;  in  chlo- 
rosis, amcnorrhoea,  &c.,  when  chalybeates  are 
not  contra-indicated. 

Pills  of  GamlK>ge  (Componnd).  Syn,  Gam- 
boge FILLS,  FoBDYCE'S  P.  ;  PlLITLJB  CAM- 
BOGLE  COMPOSITA  (Ph.  L.),  P.  CAMBOGUE  (Ph. 

E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  Soco- 
trine  or  hepatic  aloes,  3  drs. ;  powdered  gam- 
boge, 2  drs.  J  powdered  ginger,  1  dr. ;  soft  soap 
(Ph.  L.),  4  drs. ;  mix,  and  beat  them  to  a  pill- 
mass.  The  formulaB  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836  and 
Ph.  D.  1826  are  precisely  similar. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Gamboge,  East  Indian  or  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  and  aromatic  powder,  of  each 
(in  powder),  1  part;  Castile  soap,  2  parts; 
syrup*  q.  s. 

Ohs.  Both  the  above  are  active  cathartics. 
— Dose.  5  to  15  grs., at  bedtime;  in  obstinate 
constipation,  &c. 

Pills  of  Gen'tian  (Compound).  Syn,  Pilulis 
GEKTLiNiE  COMPOSITE,  L.  Prep,  (W.  Cooley.) 
Extract  of  gentian,  1  dr. ;  powdered  rhubarb 
and  cardamoms,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  ipecacuanha, 
12  grs.  For  S-gr.  pills.  Stomachic. — Dose,  2 
or  3,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  to  improve  the 
appetite  and  digestion. 

Pills,  Gtont.  Syn,  Pilitlje  AirrABTHBiTiC£,L. 
Prep,  1.  (Bouchardat.)  Extract  of  colchicum 
and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  3  grs. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  S-gr.  pills. — Dose.  1  or  2, 
according  to  their  purgative  action,  as  re- 
quired. 

2.  (Sir  H.  Halford's.)  From  acetic  extract 
of  colchicum,  \  dr. ;  Dover's  powder  and  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  of  each,  18  grs. 
For  12  pills. — Dose.  1  pill. 

8.  (lifirttgue's.)  From  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  20  grs. ;  alcoholic  extract  of  colchi- 
cum seeds  and  alcoholic  extract  of  digitalis,  of 
each,  1  gr.  For  2-gr.  pills. — Dose,  ^c.  As  the 
last. 

4.  (St.  George's  Hosp.)  Acetic  extract  of 
colchicum,  12  grs. ;  Dover's  powder,  30  grs. 
For  12  pills.— JDo5e.  2  pills. 

5.  (Sir  C.  Scudamore's.)  From  acetic  ex- 
tract of  colchicum,  1  dr. ;  powdered  marsh- 
mallow  root,  q.  B.  to  form  a  mass.  For  40  pills. 
— Dose,  1  to  3,  or  more,  with  caution,  as  re- 
quired. 

6.  (Trousseau  &  Beveil.)  Powdered  colchi- 
cum seeds,  \  dr. ;  powdered  digitalis  and  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  of  each,  15  grs. ;  calomel  and 
extract  of  colocynth,  of  each,  8  grs. ;  syrup, 
q.  s.  For  20  piUs. — Dose,  1  to  4,  during  the 
day,  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of 
ffoat.  Other  formulsB  for  gout  pills  will  be 
zonnd  under  the  respective  names. 


Pills,  Dr.  Qrii&tt's.  Powdered  rhubarb,  1^  dr. ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  \  dr. ;  Castile  soap,  40  g^s. ; 
water,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass,  For  48  pills. 
An  excellent  remedy  in  costiveness,  with  loss 
of  tone  of  the  bowek. — Dose.  2  to  4^  at  bed- 
time. 

Pills  of  Qaa'iacnm  (Compoand).  Syn.  Piltt- 
UB  GUAIACI  COMPOSITE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Pow- 
dered resin  of  guaiacum,  1  dr. ;  oxysulphide  of 
antimony,  40  grs.  ;^  oil  of  c^jepnt,  12  drops  ; 
extract  of  gentian,' q.  s.  to  form  a  mass.  For 
4-gr.  pills. — Dose,  3  to  6,  thrice  daily ;  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  secondary  syphilisy  various  obsti- 
nate cutaneous  affections,  &c. 

2.  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Ghiaiacum,30g^;  ipeca- 
cuanha and  opium,  of  each,  8  grs.;  symp,  q.  s. 
For  12  pills.— i>o«e.  1  to  3.    As  the  last. 

Pills,  Halfbrd's.    See  Gout  Pills. 

Pills,  Dr.  Hamilton's.  The  same  as  the  colo- 
cynth and  henbane  pill  of  the  Ph.  E.  The 
compound  pills  of  gamboge,  now  vended  under 
the  title  of  'Moeison's  No.  2  Pills,'  were 
long  known  in  Scotland  as  Dr.  Hamilton's 
Pills. 

Pills,  Head'ache.    Syn,  Cephalic  pills  ; 

PiLULiE    CBPHALICJE,    P.  AIHIICEPHALALGIOS, 

L.  Prep,  1.  Caffeine,  15  grs. ;  aloes,  20  grs. ; 
conserve  of  hips,  q.  s.  ,  For  12  pills. — Dose.  1, 
occasionally ;  when  only  one  side  of  the  head 
is  affected. 

2.  (Broussais.)  Extract  of  opiom,  6  g^. ; 
extracts  of  belladonna  and  henbane,  of  each, 
15  grs.;  extract  of  lettuce,  30  grs. ;  bntterof 
cacao,  4  drs.  For  120  pills. — Dose,  1,  twice  or 
thrice  daily  ;  in  headache^  accompanying  spas- 
modic affections,  &c 

3.  (Dr.  Wilson  Philip.)  Powdered  nutmeg 
and  rhubarb,  of  each,  20  grs. ;  extract  of  cha- 
momile, 20  grs. ;  oil  of  peppermint,  10  or  12 
drops.  For  30  pills. —  Dose,  1  to  8,  thrice 
daily ;  in  nervous  headaches. 

Pills,  Helvetius's.  Syn,  Pilxtljb  aluhikis 
Helyetii,  L.  Prep,  Alum,  2  drs. ;  dragon's 
blood,  1  6t,  ;  honey  of  roses,  to  mix.  For  48 
pills.    Astringent. 

Pills  of  Hem'lock  (Compound).  Syn,  Pilula 
coNii  COMPOSITA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep, 
(Ph.  L.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  5  drs.;  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha,  1  dr. ;  treacle,  q.  s.  Anti- 
spasmodic, expectorant,  and  narcotic — Dose,  4 
to  8  grs.  (B.  P.  5  to  10  grs.),  twice  or  thrice 
daily ;  in  hooping-cough,  bronchitis,  incipient 
phthisis,  &c. 
I     Pills  of  Henbane  ((Compound).    Syn,  Vuatlir 

'  HYOSCYAMI  ET  ZINCI,  L. ;  PiLULBB  DE  MbGLIK, 

j  Fr.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Extracts  of  henbane  and 
valerian,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  equal  parts.  For 
3-gr.  pills. — Dose,  1  to  10 ;  as  an  anodyne  or 
sedative  in  neuralgia,  nervous  attacks,  &c. 

Pills,  Lady  Hesketh's.    See  DzKinsB  Pills. 

Pills,  Hoffinann's.  See  Pills  op  Cobbosits 
Sublimate. 

Pills,  HoUoway's.  See  Patent  Medi- 
cines. 

Pills,  Hooper's  Female.  Ptep,  1.  (Gray.) 
Sulphate  of  iron  and  water,  A  each,  8  oz. ; 
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dissolve,  add,  Barl>adocs  aloes,  2|  lbs. ;  white 
cancUa,  G  oz. ;  myrrh,  2  oz. ;  opopanax,  1  oz. 

2.  (I'hil.  Coll.  of  llianu.)  Barbadoes  aloes, 
8  oz. ;  dried  sulphate  of  irou,  2\  oz. ;  myrrh, 
extract  of  black  hellebore,  and  Castib  soap,  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  cnnclh  and  ginger,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
water,  q.  n. ;  divide  the  mass  into  2i-  or  8-gr. 
pills,  and  ])ut  4/0  into  each  box.  Cathartic  and 
emmenagoguo. — JJose,  2,  or  more.  "If  we 
omit  the  soa)),  lessen  the  quantity  of  extract  of 
hellebore,  and  increase  that  of  the  aloes,  we 
think  the  form  will  bo  nearer  tliat  of  the  ori- 
ginal."   (Cooley.) 

Pills,  Humphrey's.    iSeo  Pectoral  Pills. 

Pills,  Hunter's.    See  Kenal  Pills. 

Pills,  Hydragogne.  See  1)ontius*b  Pills,  &c. 

Pills,  Hydropho1t>ia.  jS^m.  Pilule  ad  ua- 
BIEM,  L.  I^rfp.  (Worlhoff.)  Cantharides  (in 
very  fine  ])owdcr),  2  grs. ;  belladonna  and  calo- 
mel, of  each,  4  grs. ;  canq)hor,  8  grs. ;  muci- 
lage, q.  s.  For  12  pills. — Dose.  2  to  3,  twice 
daily. 

Pills  of  In'dian  Hemp.  Sj/n.  Piluljk  can- 
ifABis  iNDic.ii,  L.  Prep.  From  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  Indian  hcm{),  \  dr. ;  sugar  of  milk,  1 
dr. ;  mucilage,  q.  h.  For  48  pills.  An  ex- 
cellent pill  for  soothing  jHiin  and  quieting  the 
system,  acting  without  causing  hoaduche  or 
constiimtiou  of  the  bowels. — JDose.  1  pill,  in- 
crenticil  to  2  or  more,  as  necessary.  (Sec  iwge 
602.) 

puis  of  In'digo.    Sec  Epilepsy  Pills. 

Pills  of  I'odide  of  Arsenic,  i^j/n.  Pilul.i: 
AU8K>'ici  lODiDi,  L.  I'rq).  1.  (Dr.  Ni'ligiin.) 
imlide  of  ursonic,  2  grs.;  niunna,  40  grs.; 
mucilage,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  20  pills. 

2.  (Ganliuer.)  Iodide  of  ai*senic,  1  gr. ;  ex- 
trturt  of  hemlock,  20  grs.  For  12  pills. — iJow. 
1  pill,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  in  lepra,  ])suriiisis, 
imd  some  other  scaly  skin  dL^eascfl. 

Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron.  Si^n.  Pilulj:  FEiiHi 
lODiDi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Unoxidi/ed  iron  filings 
(recently  levigated),  20  grs. ;  iotline,  40  grs. ; 
distilled  water,  ^  dr.;  mix  in  a  cold  wedg- 
wood-ware  mortar,  und  triturate  them  together 
until  the  red  colour  of  the  mixture  has  en- 
tirely disiippeared ;  then  add,  of  prjwdcrcd  gum, 
20  grs. ;  powdered  sugar,  1  dr. ;  li(iuoriee  pow- 
der, q.  8.  to  fonn  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into 
48  pills.  Each  ])ill  contains  1  gr.  of  dry 
iodide  of  iron.  — bose.  1  to  6  j>ills,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Protosulphate  of  iron,  60 
grs. ;  iodide  of  potassium,  80  grs. ;  (lx)th  in 
line  powder;)  mix,  add  of  powdtjred  traga- 
eanth,  10  grs. ;  ]>owdered  sngar,  30  grs. ;  and 
form  the  whole  into  a  mass  with  syrup,  q.  s. 
For  40  pills.  Each  pill  contains  nearly  2  grs. 
of  the  dry  iodidi*,  or  about  2^  grs.*  of  the 
conmion  hydmted  iodide  of  the  shops. — Dose. 
1  to  3,  as  the  last. 

Obs.  The  above  pills  are  reputed  alterative, 
tonic,  and  emmenagogne,  and  are  found  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  indurations,  scrofula,  chlorosis, 
leucorrha>a,  &c.,  when  the  administration  of 
chalybcates  is  not  contra-indicated. 


PiDt  of  Iodide  of  Load.  fifo.  Pnni 
PLUMBi  lODiDX,  L.  Avp.  P^rom  iofide  i 
lead,  15  grs. ;  powdered  migar,  H  dr.;  md- 
lage,  q.  s.  For  GO  pillB.— jDow.  1  pQI,  gn> 
dually  increased  to  8»  or  more^  twice  a  day ;  ii 
scrofula,  scirrhns,  &c.     (See  page  681) 

PiUs  of  Iodide  of  Xer  cozy.    Sjfm.  Pilcu 

HTDBARQTBI   lODEDI,    Ii.       ^Ttp.     L  (FKL 

1836.)    Green  iodide   of  mercury  and  pn** 
dered  ginger,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  oonserre  of  lufii 
3  drs. — Dow.     2  to  5  grs.,  twice  or  thn   , 
daily,  as  an  alterative  in  scrofUa  and  sctoCiIm 
sypliilis,  &c 

2.  (Coi2n>ET'8  Pl££8.)  From  green  iofib 
of  mercury,  1  gr. ;  extract  of  liqnorioe^  20  gn; 
mix,  and  aividc  into  8  pilla. — .Do«e.  S  to  4^a 
the  last.  Pills  of  red  iodide  of  meieiiiy  ai 
made  in  the  same  way,  bat»  owing  to  ita 
greater  activity,  only  one  fourth  of  the  tbm 
quantity  of  iodide  mnst  enter  into  their  so» 
position. 

Pills  of  Iodide  of  Potaa'ainm.  jS^Phcu 
FOTABBii  lODiDi,  L.  Prtp.  1.*  Iodide  d 
potassium  and  powdered  starch,  of  each,  |  db; 
conserve  of  hips,  q.  s.  For  36  pills.-'Zllab 
1  to  6,  thrice  daily ;  in  glandolar  indnntioBf 
and  enlargements,  goitnrew  scrofnb^  &c. 

2.  (Voght.)  Iodide  of  potasunm.  15  ga: 
burnt  sponge  and  extract  of  dnlcanaF^  d 
each,  5  dra.;  water,  q.  a.  For  180  pilk-' 
Dose.    4  to  6,  twice  a  day ;  as  the  last 

Pills  of  I'odine.  Sjfn.  Ptlula  ioi>Dni,L 
Prej).  (Kadios.)  Iodine,  6  grs.;  extnctiC 
gentian,  1  dr. ;  powdered  gnm,  q.  s.  For  t\ 
pills. — Dose.  1  to  3;  in  scrofula,  &c.;  ib% 
in  mercurial  and  bcorbutic  salivation. 

Pills  of  lod'oform.  «^n.  Pklitls  iodo- 
FORMi,  L.  Prep.  (BoucTiardut.)  lodofon. 
I  dr. ;  extract  of  wormwood  (or  gentian),  1  dr.; 
mix,  and  divide  into  36  i)ills. — Dose.  1,  tvioe 
or  thrice  daily ;  in  scrofula,  &c. 

Pills  of  Ipecac'iianha  (Componnd).  Sgi 
Pills  of  ipecacuakua.  with  bquilu,  P.  of 

I.  AND  OPIUJI ;  PlLTTLA  IPECACUAVHJE  CTl 
SCILLA    (Ph.    L.),    p.  IPECACUAJflLS    ITT  Oni 

(Ph.  E.).  L.  Prep.  1.  (Pli.  L.)  Compooii 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  (Dover's  powder),  Sdn; 
powdereil  ammoniacum  and  sqiulls  (fredilj 
l)owdercd),  of  each,  1  dr. ;  treacle,  q.  s.  tofoia 
a  pill- mass.  Anodyne,  sudorific,  and  experto* 
rant. — Dose.  5  to  10  gn. ;  in  chronic  eoo^ 
and  asthma,  &c. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Dovcr^s  powder,  3  parts;  cob- 
serve  of  red  roses,  1  part;  mix,  and  divide inio 
4-gr.  pills.  Resembles  Dover's  powder  in  ib 
effects.  It  is  hence  regarded  by  many  aii 
useless  preparation. 

Pills  of  I'ron  (Componnd).     Sym.    PtLDU 

FEBBI  COSfPOSITA  TPh.  L.),  P.  F.  CVU  XTBBlAi 

L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Myrrh  (in  powder),  2  dn.' 
carbonate  of  soda,  1  dr. ;  mb  them  tof^etlur  ii 
a  warm  mortar,  then  add  of  sulphate  of  inB, 
1  dr.,  and  again  triturate;  lastly,  add  ti 
treacle,  1  dr.,  and  beat  all  together,  to  fdtfl  i 
pill-mass.  An  excellent  mild  chalybeate  tonie 
and  emmenagogue>  simihir  in  ita  prapatiei  to 
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•  Qriffith's  Miitare.' — Dose,    5  to  15  grs.,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 
Pills,  Italian  Black.    Syn,  Pilul£  Italics 

KIORi,  P.  ALOBTIC-E  PSBBATJE,  L.  Prep,  (Ph. 

Bor.)    Powdered  aloes  and  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  equal  parts;   beaten  up  with  rectified 
spirit,  q.  s.,  and  divided  into  2-  or  2^-gr.  pills. 
See  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Isoir. 
Pills  of  Jal'ap.    Syn.   Pilulje  jalapje,  L. 

'      JPrep,    1.  (Ph.  E.  1788.)     Extract  of  jalap, 

'      2  drs. ;  aromatic  powder,  1  dr. ;  syrup,  q.  s. 

*  2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Soap  of  jalap,  3  parts ;  pow- 

dered jalap,  1  part;  beat  them  to  a  pill-mass. 

B     —Dow.    (Of  either)  10  to  15  grs. 

>  Pills,  James's  Aiialep'tic.  Prep.  1.  Anti- 
^  monial  powder,  guaiacum,  and  pill  of  aloes 
B     with  myrrh,  equal  parts ;  syrup,  q.  s. 

)*  2.  (Cooley.)  Antimoniai  powder  (James's), 
v  pill  aloes  with  myrrh,  and  compound  aloes 
1  powder,  of  each,  2  parts;  powdered  ammo- 
niacum,  1  part;  beaten  up  with  tincture  of 
\i  castor,  q.  s.,  and  divided  into  3i-gr.  pills.  A 
)  diaphoretic  purge. — Dose,  2  to  4  pills. 
li|  Pills,  Dr.  J.  Johnson's.  Prep,  From  com- 
\i  pound  extract  of  colocynth,  2  drs.;  calomel, 
B  i  dr. ;  potassia-tartrate  of  antimony,  2  grs. ; 
\  oil  of  cassia,  12  drops.  For  4  dozen  pills. 
I  An  excellent  alterative  and  diaphoretic  ape- 
I      rient. — Dose,    1  to  3  pills. 

PiUs,  Eaye's.  Sm  Wobsdsll's  Pills. 
Pills,  Eeyser's.  Prep.  (Guibourt.)  Red 
oxide  of  mercury,  1^  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar 
(dilute  acetic  acid),  1  pint;  dissolve,  add  to 
the  resulting  solution,  manna,  2  lbs.,  and 
triturate  for  a  long  time  before  the  fire, 
until  a  proper  consistence  is  attained ;  lastly, 
divide  the  mass  into  pills  of  1^  gr.  each. 

Ohs.  Eeyser's  pills  were  once  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  a  remedy  possessing 
extraordinary  virtue,  and  so  highly  were  they 
prized  that  the  method  of  preparing  them  was 
purchased  by  the  French  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  Richard,  who  first  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  them,  concludes  by  ob- 
serving that  he  considers  this  compound  to  be, 
'without  exception,  the  most  effectual  remedy 
^  for  syphUis  hitherto  discovered.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,  it  has  long  sunk  into  com- 
parative disuse  with  the  faculty ;  probably 
from  pills  of  acetate  of  suboxide  of  mercury 
being  erroneously  employed  under  the  name, 
whereas  according  to  Robiqaet,  acetate  of 
protoxide  of  mercury  (called  by  him  the 
'peroxide')  forms  the  basis  of  the  original 
preparation.  The  dose  is  1  to  2,  night  and 
morning,  as  an  alterative ;  and  2  to  6,  twice  a 
day,  as  a  sialogoguc.  (See  page  753.) 
Pills,  King's.  Sec  Patent  Medicines. 
Pills,  Kitchener's.    Syn,  Da.  Kitohensb's 

FEBISTALTIO  PSSSUADEBS  ;  PiLULA  BH£I  ET 

OABIJI,  L.     Prep,    From    powdered    Turkey 

^     rhubarb,  2  drs. ;  simple  syrup,  1  dr. ;  oil  of 

carawav,  10  or  12  drops.    For  40  pills.    An 

>  •dmixBole  stomachic,  dhiner,  or  laxative  pill, 
'     Moofding  to  the  quantity  taken. — Dose,  2  to  6. 

**Ttiom.  2  to  4  ml  gensrally  produce  one  addi* 


tional  motion  within  12  hours.  The  best  time 
to  take  them  is  early  in  the  morning.'' 

Pills,  Klein's.  Prep,  From  ammoniacum 
and  extract  of  centaury,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  Castile 
soap,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  amber,  3  drops.  For  2-gr. 
pills.  Stomachic,  emmenagogue,  and  pectoral. 
— Dose,    2  to  6  pills. 

Pills  of  Lac'tate  df  Iron.  Syn,  PiLULiE 
PEBBi  lACTATis,  L.  Prep,  (Cap.)  Lactate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  powdered  marsh-mallow 
root,  equal  parts ;  clfuified  honey,  q.  s.  For 
3-gr.  pills.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
chalybeates.  —  Dose,  1  to  2,  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Pills  of  Lactaca^'rium.  Syn,  Pilttlje  lao- 
TUCABII,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Brera.)  Lactucarium, 
18  grs. ;  conserve  of  elder-berries  and  extract 
of  liquorice,  of  each,  q.  s.  For  12  pills. — 
Dose.  1  to  2  pills,  every  three  or  four  hours; 
in  dry  asthma,  obstinate  coughs  without  ex- 
pectoration, &c. 

2.  (Dr.  Duncan.)  Lactucarium,  12  grs.; 
liquorice  powder,  20  grs. ;  simple  syrup,  q.  s. 
For  12  pills. — Dose,  1  to  2  pills,  every  hour, 
as  an  anodyne,  or  to  induce  sleep. 

FiUs,  Lartigne's.    See  Gout  Pills. 

Pills  of  Lead.  Prep.  1.  See  Pills  op 
Acetate  op  Lead. 

2.  (Opiated;  PlLT7LiE  PLUMBI  0PIAT£  — 
Ph.    E.;    PiLULA  PLUMBI   CUM  OPIO — B.  P.) 

Acetate  of  lead,  6  parts ;  opium,  1  part ;  con- 
serve of  red  roses,  about  1  part;  beat  them 
to  a  proper  mass,  and  divide  this  into  4-gr. 
pills.  "This  pill  may  also  be  made  with 
twice  the  quantity  of  opium,"  In  hsemor- 
rhages,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  spitting 
of  blood,  and  other  cases  demanding  the  use 
of  a  powerful  astringent.  It  has  also  been 
highly  extolled  in  cholera. — Dose,  1  to  3 
piUs,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  washed  down  with 
water  soured  with  pure  vinegar. 

Fills,  Lee's  Antihillous.  Prep,  ('Amor. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.')  Aloes,  12  oz. ;  scammony, 
6  oz. ;  calomel,  5  oz. ;  gamboge,  4  oz. ;  jalap, 
3  oz. ;  Castile  soap  and  syrup  of  buckthorn, 
of  each,  1  oz.;  mucilage,  7  oz. ;  beat  them 
together,  and  divide  the  mass  into  5-gr.  pills. 
A  powerful  cathartic,  and,  from  containing 
mercury,  not  adapted  for  frequent  use.  See 
Wtndham's  Pills. 

Pills,  Lewis's  Al'terative  and  Liver.  These 
"  for  the  most  part  resemble  Scott's  Bilious 
and  LrvEB  Pills.  They  are,  however,  of  a 
more  drastic  and  powerful  character,  and  fre- 
quently operate  with  considerable  violence." 

Pills,  Lockstadf  8.  Prep,  (Phoebus.)  Sul- 
phate of  quinine,  3  grs. ;  aromatic  powder, 
10  grs.;  essential  oil  of  almonds,  1  drop; 
extract  of  gentian,  q.  s.  For  10  pills. — Dose, 
1  to  2,  thrice  daily,  as  a  stomachic  tonic ;  or 
the  whole  at  once,  before  an  expected  attack 
of  an  ag^e  or  intermittent. 

Pills,  Lockyer's.  Prep,  From  panacea  of 
antimony,  6  grs.;  powdered  white  sugar,  4 
drs. ;  mu^lage,  q.  s.  For  48  pills.  Catbartic 
and  emetic.-— Z>9fe.    1  to  4  puis. 
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Pills,  Dr.  Lynn's.  Pr^p.  Krom  pill  of  aloes 
^itli  iiiyrrli  and  (iiin|ioun(l  i'x tract  of  colocyuth, 
of  fMch,  1  fir. ;  crilninirl,  |  dr.  For  4  dozen 
pilN.     A])eru'nt  and  nntihiliouH. — Dose.     1  to 

3  ;  in  CfMtivftni'SK,  biliou^ini'SN  &c. 

Pills  of  Han^gAnese.  TheHe  are  chiefly 
pr(>parc<l  fmin  thi;  n-nntly  precipitated  car- 
lyjnatO  (Pll.ri.^  MANOANKdll  carbonatis), 
tlic  iodide  (i*.  M.  iodidi).  the  chloride  (p.m. 
CIILOBIDI),  tllC  plUM])httt4-  (p.  M.  PJIOBPIIATIS), 

the  Kulphatc  (i'.  M.  hulphatis),  and  the 
double    Hulphfite    of    nianpineMe    and    iron 

(p.  M.    ET    FKKKI    HILPIIATIS).      Tlie  1>e8t  CX- 

cipients  are  conserve  of  msen  or  of  hipi*  and 
liqnorice  jiowder.     See  Manganese  and  its 

KlltK. 

Pills,  Har'tial.    iVyw.  Pills  of  iuo.v  Aim 

WORM  WOOD;    I'ILUlV:  PKItKr  rUM  AB8IMTIII0, 

1*.  MAKTIALKH,  L.  Prtp.  (Sydenham.)  Levi- 
;^ited  inm -filings  1  dr. ;  extract  of  wormwood, 
i|.  H.  Tunic  and  hu*ni:itinic. — Dote.  5  to  10 
f^.,  twici'  a  day. 

Pills,  Matthew's.  Si^h,  Pilule  KArrniST, 
P.  PACIFIC*,  L.  I'rep.  1.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
Hliurk  hell«!l)orc,  Ciutile  Monp,  liquorice,  opium, 
HiifTron,  and  turmeric,  equal  [wrts ;  made  into 
])ills  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

2.  (Ph.  K.  1744.)  Opium  and  Haffron.  of 
«m:Ii,  1  dr.;  cast<ir,  2  dn*. ;  Koapof  turjK'ntine, 
ti  drri. ;  halKani  of  cojniilm  (or  oil  of  tur])entine), 
(|.  H.  to  fr)nn  a  mass.  Alterative  and  unodyne. 
— Dose.     IJ  to  10  ^Trt. 

PiUs,  HcKinseyV  See  M(  Kinsey's  Rata- 
POTiA,  unions  Patent  iMedicineh. 

Pills,  Heglin's.  Si/n.  Pilules  de  Mrolin, 
I'V.     See  ]'iLi..s  OF  lii-NDAXK  (Coni]M)und). 

Pills,    Hercii''rial.        iSjfn.      Blue  pill  ; 

PiLUIA  IIYDKABOYUI  (B.  P.),  PiLULJS  IIY- 
lJUAK<»YItI  (Ph.  L.),  PlLUIiiB  u.  (Ph.  K.  & 
I).)i    p.    MEBCUKIALES,     L. ;    PiLULKS   MEKCU- 

KIKLLKS,  Fr.     Prep.     1.     (Ph.  L.)     Mercury, 

4  (Int. ;  confection  of  ro.scH,  6  drs. ;  rub  them 
to^ctlicr  until  globules  can  no  lon^T  Ik*  seen ; 
tlien  add  of  liquorice  powder,  2  drn.,  and  heat 
the  whole  toprether,  so  tliat  a  pro|)er  mass  may 
1k'  formc<l. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  As  the  hist;  afterwardH  dividing 
the  miiHH  into  5-gr.  ]>il]s. 

U.  (Ph.  D.)  Ah  the  Ph.  L.  formula,  but 
takinf^  four  times  the  (juantity  of  the  respective 
ingredients. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Mercury,  2 ;  confection  of  roses, 
3 ;  decorti(*aU'<l  li(]uorice  root,  in  line  ix)wder, 
1  ;  rub  tho  mcrtrury  with  the  troufectlon  of 
roses  until  metidlie  ^jlobules  are  no  lonjrcr 
visible,  then  add  the  liquorice,  and  mix  the 
whole  well  top^ether. — Dose.  3  to  G  p"s.  as  an 
alt«>nitive,  10  prs.  as  u  purpfative. 

Obs.  Tlie  remarks  under  *  Meboubial  OI^'T- 
MKNT*  (]»ageH50),  for  the  most  part,  also  apply 
here.  This  pill,  when  properly  prepared,  ])rc- 
sents  no  globules  of  mercury  when  moderately 
rublHMl  iin  a  piect;  of  white  paper,  and  imme- 
diat4>ly  nnnmunicaU's  a  white  stain  to  a  piet^ 
of  bright  KT^ld  or  (»pi)er.  It  (XMsesses  con- 
tuderablc  density,  and  lias  a  dark  blue  or  slate 


colour.  It  contains  l-3rcl  of  its  wrigbt  d 
mercury,  which  nmj  be  asoertained  from  in 
sp.  gr. ;  or.  more  exact! j,  by  an  assay  for  tk 
metal.  It  is  the  mildest  and  the  most  extei- 
BiTely  used  of  all  the  mercorial  preparstasa 
— Do9e»  As  an  alteratiTe.  I  to  3  gn.;  mi 
porgatirc,  10  to  15  gra. ;  and  as  a  rialogofse, 
5  or  6  grs.,  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  daily.  To 
prevent  it  affecting  the  bowels^  it  is  comandr 
j  combined  with  either  rhabarb  or  opims.  A 
blue  pill  taken  orer-niffht,  and  a  bU 
draught  in  the  momini^,  is  a  popolar  KSMij 
in  bilioQB  complaints.     8ee  Abxbvxtht  Mdi- 

CIKB8. 

4.  (Collier.)  Mcrcoiy,  2  drs.;  sesqmande 
of  iron,  1  dr. ;  confection  of  red  roseik  3  d&; 
triturated,*  as  before,  until  the  globoks  dia^ 
pear.  An  excellent  eztomporaneons  sobititife 
ibr  tlic  common  mercurial  pill.  The  additia 
of  only  a  few  grs.  of  the  aesquiozide  of  ina  k 
1  oz.  of  conserve,  renders  the  latter  cspdik 
of  rapidly  killing  a  large  quantity  of  qajek* 
silver. 

5.  (Tyson.)  Clray  oxide  of  mereoiT  (jv* 
pared  by  decomposing  calomel  with  liqnor  a' 
potassa  to  wliich  a  little  liquor  of  ammoniihs 
been  added),  2  drs. ;  confection  of  nm^  f 
drs. ;  powdered  chamomiles,  1  dr. ;  mil.  ii 
a  substitute  for  the  &>llc^  pill. 

6.  (*  Pharm.  Joum.')  Stearin,  1  dr.;  nbi( 
in  a  warm  mortar  till  it  assumes  the  easui:- 
ence  of  thick  cre^iin,  then  add  of  memn,  4 
dri!.,  and  again  triturate  until  the  globules  £»- 
ap]x^ar ;  next  further  add,  of  oonfectioD  d 
roses  and  whcateu  flour,  of  each,  3  dra,  y^' 
dered  gum,  1  dr.,  and  form  the  whole  into  < 
])ill-mas8.  As  a  substitute  for  the  CoQe^ 
pill. 

7.  (Pilule  HYDRAsaYBosiB^P.  (U) 
Mercury  and  honey,  of  each,  6  drs. ;  tritaitt 
till  the  globules  are  extinguished,  then  idd  d 
aloes,  G  drs.;  rhubarb,  3  drs.;  scammosT.! 
drs. ;  black  pc>pper,  1  dr. ;  and  make  s  piD- 
mass  as  before.  Contains  l*4th  port  of  qw* 
silver.  Alterative  and  aperient. — Dote.  6  ^ 
10  grs.  Brlloste's,  Bahbabossa'b,  S^- 
lot'b,  and  Mokelot's  Pills,  are  nearly  ^ailtf 
ix)mpoundH.  See  Pills  ofCai^ombl  andOoi' 
BosivK  Sublimate,  &c. 

Pills,  Hercnrial  (Arabic).  %■.  Fnxu 
MEECUBiALES  Ababicjs,  L.  ^rep.  Tab  (^ 
quicksilver  and  corrosive  sublimate,  of  cs(i 
i  dr. ;  trituratit  them  patiently  together  sri3 
the  globules  disapi)ear ;  then  add,  of  agiK 
IKiUitory,  and  senna,  of  each,  1  dr.;  bon^ff 
s.  to  make  a  pill-mass.  For  8^-gr.  pilk'* 
Dotse.  2  a  day.  Employed  in  the  '  traitem^ 
arabi(iue '  for  the  cure  of  obsUnatc  catsnN* 
disi'asi's. 

Fills,  Mitchell's.  Prep,  Aloes,  i  dr.;  rks- 
Iwrl),  1  dr.;  calomel,  6  grs.;  emetic  tsrtViS 
grs.  For  3G  pills.  An  alteratirc  aperiest- 
Dofc.  2  to  4  pills. 

Pills,  Moat's.    Similar  to  Mo&uoH^  Fofik 

Pills,  Morison's.  Prep. — a.  (Ka  1  VSk) 
IVom  aloes  and  cream  of  tartar,  eqasl  pv^ 
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made  into  a  mass  with  either  syrup  or  mucilage. 
A  mild  aperient. 

b.  (No.  2  pills.)  From  colocynth,  1  part; 
gnmhoge,  2  parts;  aloes,  3  parts;  and  cream 
of  tartar,  4  parts;  made  into  a  mass  with 
syrup,  as  the  last.  An  active  purgative,  often 
acting  w^ith  great  violence.  Both  No.  1  and 
No.  2  are  divided  into  3-gr.  pills,  of  which  4 
dozen  arc  put  into  each  thirteen  •penny-half- 
penny box.  The  proper  dose  of  either  is  1  to 
3  or  4  pills ;  bat  they  arc  often  given  by  the 
Morisons  in  doses  of  12,  20,  30,  or  even  more, 
daily.  For  the  liistory  of  these  pills  and  their 
proprietors,  see  *  Anat.  of  Quackery,*  or  *  Med. 
Circ.,*  ii,  9-27. 

Pills  of  Hor'phia.  Si/n,  Pilitub  mobphix, 
L.  Prep,  (Magendie.)  Morphine,  1  gr. ;  con- 
serve of  roses  (stiflF),  q.  s.  For  6  (or,  better, 
8)  pills. — Dose.  1  pill;  as  an  anodyne  or 
soporific. 

Pills,  Moseley's.  JPrep.  Finest  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, 60  grs. ;  Jamaica  ginger,  30  grs. ;  sugar, 
20  grs. ;  (all  in  powder ;)  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
q.  s.  to  form  a  mass.  For  4-gr.  piUs,  A  mild 
and  excellent  medicine,  closely  resembling 
KiTCHEinsB's  Pbbistaltic  Pebsuadebs. 

Pills  of  Musk.  Sifn.  Pilulje  Moscni,  L. 
JPrep.  (Dupuytren.)  Opium,  2  grs.;  musk 
(genuine),  8  grs.;  camphor  (in  powder),  24 
grs. ;  s^Tup,  q.  8.  For  8  pills.  Antispasmodic 
and  stimulant. — Dose.  1  to  3,  thrice  daily,  in 
low  nervous  affections;  or  the  whole  during 
the  day,  in  hospital  g^grene,  &c. 

Pills  of  Myrrh.  See  Pills  of  Aloes  axv 
Mybbh. 

Pills,  Napier's  Veorotonlc.  Of  these,  like 
Mobibon  's  Pills,  there  are  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
The  first  is  a  simple  stonmchic  aperient ;  the 
other,  a  stimulant  tonic.  They  both  owe  their 
sale  and  reputed  virtues  to  extensive  adver- 
tising.   ('  Anat.  of  Quackery.') 

Pills,  Kapoleon's.    Sec  Pectobal  Pills. 

Pills,  Venralg'ia.  Si^n.  Pilttlje  AirmrEU- 
BALGICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Marclial  De  Calvi.) 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium,  4  grs. ;  sulphate  of 
quinine,  16  grs.;  powdered  cinnamon,  pow- 
dered orange  leaves,  and  extract  of  valerian,  of 
each,  20  grs. ;  syrup  of  belladonna,  q.  s.  For 
3  dozen  pills. — Dose,  1,  hourly. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Reveil.)  Extracts  of  opium 
and  stramonium,  of  each,  8  grs. ;  dxidc  of  zinc, 
2  drs.;  syrup,  q.  s.  For  40  pills. — Dose.  1, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  gradually  increased 
in  frcquency  until  there  is  some  considerable 
disorder  of  vision,  &c.  Both  of  the  above 
should  be  used  with  care.  See  Meglin's 
Pills,  &c. 

Pills  of  Vi'trate  of  Bismuth.    Si/n,  Pilule 

BI8MT7THI  TBISNITBATIS,  L.  Prep,  From 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth  and  powdered  rhubarb, 
equal  parts ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s.  to  form 
ft  mass.  For  3-gr.  piUs. — Dose,  1  to  2,  everj 
two  hours;  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  anti- 
tpasmodic,  in  dyspepsia,  debility,  spasms,  &c 

PiUs  of  Vitnte  of  Sll'Tsr.  ^n.  Pilula 
ABenrrx  vitsatis,  L.    Prep,    i.  (St.  B. 


Hosp.)  Nitrate  of  silver  (crystallised),  12  grs. ; 
liquorice  powder,  24  grs.;  treacle,  q.  s.  For 
12  pills. — Dose.  1  pill,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ; 
in  chronic  epilepsy  and  some  other  spasmodic 
disorders. 

2.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Nitrate  of  silver, 
6  grs. ;  crum  of  bread,  q.  s.  (say  i  dr.) ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  12  pills. — Dose.  1,  every  six 
hours. 

Obs,  To  prevent  the  blue  or  slate  coloured 
tinge  of  the  skin,  so  often  produced  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  salts  of  silver,  8  drops  of 
diluted  nitric  acid  in  1  fl.  oz.  of  water  should 
bo  taken  after  each  pill. 

Pills,  Norton's  Chamomile.  Prep.  From 
aqueous  extract  of  aloes,  1  dr. ;  extract  of  gen- 
tian, 3  drs. ;  mix,  and  drivo  off  the  excess  of 
moisture  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath ;  then 
add  of  essential  oil  of  chamomiles,  20  drops, 
and  divide  the  mass  into  60  pUls.  To  preserve 
their  aromatic  properties,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  glass  bottle  or  a  well-covered  earthen- 
ware pot. — Dose.  1,  as  a  dinner  pill;  or  2, 
night  and  morning,  as  a  s^machic  tonic. 
(*  Anat.  of  Quackery.*) 

Pills  of  "Sxa  Vomica.  Sjfn.  PiLuniE  nttcis 
VOMICA,  L.  Prep.  1,  Nux  vomica  and  aloes 
(both  in  powder),  equal  parts;  syrup,  q.  s. 
For  3-gr.  pills. — Dose.  1  to  3,  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  ear^uUy  watching  the  effects ;  in  ner- 
vous derangement,  general  debility,  impotence, 
paralysis,  &c. 

2.  Alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  1  part ; 
powdered  sugar,  2  parts ;  beaten  up  with  rec- 
tified spirit,  q.  s.  For  2^-gr.  pills. — Dose.  1 
to  2;  as  the  last. 

3.  (Mondiere.)  Alcoholic  extract,  6  grs,; 
levigated  black  oxide  of  iron,  1  dr. ;  syrup,  q.  s. 
In  atonic  incontinence  of  urine,  amenorrhoea, 
&c. 

Pills,  Odontal'gic.  Sjfn.  Piluls  odontal- 
GIOJE,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Powdered  opium 
and  extracts  of  belladonna  and  henbane,  of 
each,  10  grs. ;  oil  of  cloves,  20  drops ;  powdered 
pellitory  of  Spain,  ^  dr. ;  beat  them  to  a  mass, 
and  divide  it  into  1-gr.  pills;  keep  these  in  a 
corked  phial. 

Pills,  Opiated  Lead.    See  Pills  07  Lead. 

Pills  of  C'pium.  Syn.  Avodyke  tills. 
Night  p.,  Thebaic  p.  ;  Piluue  oph  (Ph.  U. 
S.),  P.  o.  or  THEBAiCiB  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  £.)  Opium  and  conserve  of  red  roses, 
of  each,  1  part ;  stflphate  of  potash,  3  parts ; 
rub  them  together  to  a  proper  mass,  and  divide 
into  5-gr.  pills. — Dose.  1  to  2  pills,  as  an 
anodyne  or  soporific  £ach  pill  contains  1  gr. 
of  opium,  or  doublo  the  quantity  in  the  same 
pill  of  the  previous  edition  of  the  Ph.  E. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Powdered  opium,  1  dr. ; 
Castile  soap,  12  grs. ;  water,  q.  s.  For  60  pills. 
As  the  last. 

Pills  of  Oz-OalL  Syn.  Bile  pills;  Pilxtljb 
psllis  BOTnn,  P.  bilis,  L.  Prep.  1.  From 
inroissated  ox-gall  formed  into  pills  by  the 
adution  of  any  simple  powder ;  or  the  harder 
extract  beaten  up  witk  «.  Ivt^  '^st^yd  t!^|a^ 
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I'liwflprrd  rlmlinrlj  h  fr(»qiicnlly  nsed  for  the 
|iiiriKHtir.  Vtir  iJ-trr.  |/ilU. — Dom^.  1  to  6;  in 
loiiMtipalioii,  ilntulrncis  &t\,  ariHiii^  from  a 
(|i-tW'iriiry  of  bill*. 

2.  (Coin  I  Kill  nd.)  Kr<Jin  iii^iii'ixatril  oz-pill, 
1  fir. ;  powdcn-f  1  rliiilmrl),  ^  dr. ;  iiowdtTcd 
i|M:rflruunlin  niid  r:ipHicuiii,  of  (ixch,  15  ^f*.; 
oil  ^f  niruway,  1 2  dr^ijHi.  Tor  iH  \)\\U. — Dote. 
1  Ut  !■;  ill  loM<t  of  npjiflite  and  dy*«|H'pi<m,  with 
torjHir  of  t)i.-  li'iWiN,  tVc.  Sco  C'oNriTii'ATION, 
(tAI.I,,  I'.r*. 

Fills  of  Oi'ide  of  Gold,  fiifn.  VihriJR  aubi 
oxYDi,  li.  I'rfjt.  (Mn^'iifiit!.)  Tfroxide  of 
^'old,  5  K^X' ;  i'xlriK'tof  TiiCKcrc'oii,  2  dni. ;  mix, 
mid  dividt;  into  VA)  pilli.  Kmli  ]»ill  coiituiiirt 
I'i  Jf'  ofliroxidi'.— /^o***.  1  t'l  3;  in  Hcnifiilo, 
NyphiliK,  mill  i^' 1 1  Hit  t  fcviTii,  Slc. 

Filla  of  Oxide  of  Mercnry.  Si'O  MEBcrniAL 
I'li.i^. 

FillM  of  Oxide  of  Sirver.  St/n.  Vilvlje  ar- 
<»EXTi  OXYDI,  L.  J'rep.  From  oxide  of  Hilvcr, 
()  ^^ni. ;  iiowdiTcd  rhuhiirb  und  oxtniet  of  p^cn- 
tian,  ofnich,  12  K^n.  For  I  dozen  pilin. — JUose. 
I  pill,  twic«  or  tlirico  daily;  in  jpistraljjio, 
liii'morrliugfCH,  nrrvonH  alTcction*,  &i\  Milder 
ilia  II  thi>  jiillii  of  nit  rat  r  of  Hilvvr. 

Pilli  of  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Sj^n.  Pilti^i-:  zinci 
OXVDI,  li.  J'rep,  Fnun  oxi<li'  of  zinc,  ])ow- 
drn-d  ciiHrarilla,  and  (roUMorvti  of  IiijH,  ecpial 
))artH.  For  Ili-^r*  p'^l^***  'l*<>iii^-  and  uiitiM|mH- 
umVw.— f)uxe.  I  to  :J,  iliriiri'  daily;  in  dyn- 
)M>p-«i»,  piNtrit'  or  spasmodic  cou^'hii,  cpilcpHv, 
I'luin'a,  Ac. 

Pilla,  Parr's  life.  Prrp.  Aloes,  7  lbs.;  rhu- 
barb and  jalap,  of  each,  r>  lbs. ;  (all  in  powder ;) 
extract  of  y^entian,  'A\  lbs. ;Hoft  sfuip,  ^  lb.; 
lii|nonce  |)i)wder,  treacle,  and  moist  Kni;ar,  of 
<'acli,  14  IliH. ;  oil  of  cloven,  10  oz. ;  oil  i)f  cara- 
wiiy,  !Ji  o/. ;  mix,  and  lu»at  thi«  whole  to  a 
]»n)per  miiss  with  nyrnp  botUmis,  (j.  k.,  and 
divide  it  inU)  IV^-'^r.  \n\U.  "There  arc  about 
•t  do/i'ii  in  each  In.  l^d.  box,  wei-^hing  (dry) 
baw'ly  J)  ^TB.  each."  A  jjood  Kt»nnachic  and 
aperii'iit  pill,  but  poHsessinj;  none  <»f  the  extra- 
ordinary virtues  ascrilH-d  to  it  by  its  pro- 
prietors.    (•  Med.  CMre.,'  ii,  IW?,  107,  i^c.) 

Pills  of  Faullin'ia.  *Vvw  Or  aha  v  a  tills; 
lMLrL.K  (irAUAN.i:,  P.  v\rLLiNi.i:,  L.  Trrp. 
1.  Piiullinia  mixed  up  with  syrup  <if  or.mj^e 
]NH>1,  ami  thema>s  divided  into  :JJ.j^r.  pills. — 
/htf.  2  to  H. 

1!.  (Dr.  (lavrelle.)  Kx.tr.ict  of  pmrana,  1 
dr. ;  litpmrifv  ]H)wder,  ii-  s.  For  -10  ]ulls. — 
Uo»*\  \\  to  (1,  daily. 

(Mjf.  Thene  pill*  are  hijrhly  cfiteemod  im 
the  (\)ntinent  as  a  tonic  and  aKtrin;;^i-ut,  in 
diNcascMof  the  l)owelsi  and  bladder,  in  chlorosis, 
debility,  &c. 

Pec'Wal  Pills.  Si/n.  Hbkath  riuj;  Pi- 
T.11..K  rKCTOUALKrs  *L.  JWp.  1.  Compound 
Mpiill  pill,  1  dr. ;  ^\\\n  iH'UZoin,  {  dr. ;  powdered 
ilH*cacnanhu  and  extract  of  heultaue,  of  each. 
15  pn». ;  syrup,  q.  s.  For  3*Rr.  pills. — ])osc,  2 
to  4,  thnv  or  four  times  a  day  ;  in  asthman, 
ehnuiie  bronchial  affect  ion?,  coughs,  &c. 

"    "*",  (\>phiud.)     Camphor  ^\u  pcwCL«y 


10  grs.;  ipecawuinha,  15  gn. ;  extnct  of  hem- 
lock, 1  dr. — Dote,  3to  6  gn- ;  in  irritating  sad 
spasmodic  ooDghs,  &e. 

I  3.  (Haf^gart.)  Fowderod  ipecacaanha  i&d 
squills,  of  each,  |  dr. ;  acetate  of  morphis,  6 
^n. ;  Castile  soap,  3  drs. ;  mix,  and  divide  iato 
72  pills.    A  most  excellent  medirin^  at  oim 

;  soothing  and  expectorant. — IMne.  1  to  2,  thrice 
a  day,  or  oftener. 

4.  (Humfiirixb' CovoH  P11X8.)  FroDpov- 
dercd  iiHScacuanhn,  15  grs. ;  compound  sqaS* 
pill,  1  dr. ;  compound  extract  of  oolocjnth,  i 
dr.  For  3^-gr.  pills. — Do9e.  2  plls.  nigteiad 
morning. 

5.  (Dr.  Latham.)  Compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  1  dr. ;  fVoah  sqaill  and  gum  amw^ 
niacum,  of  each,  20  gra. ;  nlomcl,  4  grs.  Fv 
20  pills.  A  most  valuable  pectoral  ud  espe^ 
torant.— Z>o«r.  1  pilU  thrice  dwlj;  in  ln» 
chitis,  coughs,  &c.,  afler  the  more  actne  b* 
flammatoiy  symptoms  have  anbdded. 

G.  (Napoleon's.)  From  ipecacuanha,  80  gn; 
squilla  and  ammoniacum,  of  each,  40  grs.;  (al 
in  powder ;)  mucilage,  q.  a.  to  mix.  For  fi 
pills.  It  is  said  that  thia  waa  a  favourite  n- 
medy  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  1  fordificskr 
of  breathing,  bronchitis,  and  varioua  affecCioa 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.— 2>o«ff.  2  jSk 
ni^ht  and  morning. 

7.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Powdered  squills*  |  dr.; 
IKiwdered  myrrh,  li  dr.;  extract  of  heabsif; 
40  grs. ;  water  (or  simple  syrup),  q.  s.  to  nuL 
For  4-gr.  pills. — Dose.  2pilla,mghtandman> 
iu^.     Ah  No.  2. 

K.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Gum  ammoniacoiDi  4 
drH. ;  gum  benzoin,  3  drs. ;  fl^um  mjrrh,2dzii 
xafTron,  1  dr. ;  anisated  balsam  of  su^Ainr,  \ 
dr. ;  Ryrup  of  tolo,  q.  s.  to  mix. — ^Dow.  5  to  IS 
prs. 

9.  (llichtcr.)  Assafootida  and  vakrisn,  d 
each,  ^  dr. ;  castor,  16  grs. ;  powdered  sqmlb 
and  Kcsquioarbonate  of  ammonia,  of  each,  S 
grtt. ;  extract  of  aconite  (alcoholic),  3  grs.  For 
■i-firr.  pillri. — Dose,  1  to  3  pills,  ni^ht  and  moo- 
ing; in  spasmodic  affections  of  the  respintoi; 
orjjans. 

Pills,  Perpet'oal.    Sec  EvEBLABTixa  Pna 

Pills,  Peter's.  PrejK  (Cooley.)  Aloes,  3  dn.; 
pamboge,  jalap,  and  scamiuony,  of  each,  Sdn; 
(all  in]x>wder;)  calomel,  1  dr.;  beaten  op vitk 
recti  tied  spirit,  q.  s.  A  j>owerful  cathartie:^ 
Dose.  1  to  3  pills. 

Pills  of  Pip'erine.  Sifn,  Pixrxa:  pipebxA 
L.  I'rep.  From  pipcrino,  |  dr.  ;  extrset^ 
cinchona.  i\,  s.  For  30  pills. — Dose,  1  pA 
every  two  hours  during  the  intermission  of  tt 
apie ;  al;so  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  a  rumedj  b 
])iles. 

Pills  of  Pitch.  Syn.  Piluls  fictb  xifiti. 
L.  Frej).  From  black  pitch  and  powdered 
black  pe])]>er,  equal  ynxTU ;  beaten  togeUitf  ii 
a  warm  mortar,  and  divided  into  4-gT.  piDi^— 
Dose.  2  pilU,  night  and  morning;  in]te 
&c. 

PitMhaft's  Eccoprot'ic  PiUi.  Pim.  Ttm 
^^.TtixQiA.  txVxft  vBji  dvral^hate  of  qmune^  cqvi 
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parts;  made  into  2-gr.  pills.  A  tonic  and 
stomachic  aperient. — Dose*  2  to  4,  at  bedtime ; 
in  torpor  of  the  large  intestines,  the  dyspepsia 
of  the  debilitated,  £;. 

Plnmxner's  Pills.  See  Pills  of  Calomel 
(Compound). 

Pills,  Pnr'gatiye.  Syn.  Pilttljb  FimaANTBS, 
L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr.  Robinson.)  Aqueous  ex- 
tract of  aloes,  1  dr. ;  powdered  scammony,  \ 
dr. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  10  or  12  grs. ;  oil  of  car- 
away, 9  or  10  drops ;  mix,  and  divide  into  80 
pills.  A  warm,  stimulating  aperient,  highly 
recommended  to  excite  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowels  of  the  aged,  sedentaiy,  and  debili- 
tated.— Dose.  1  to  4  pills,  as  required. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Beveil.)  Resin  of  jalap, 
1  dr. ;  scammony,  i  dr. ;  extract  of  colocynth, 
6  grs.;  excipient,  as  required.  For  20  (or, 
better,  24)  pills. — Dose,  1,  "  every  two  hours, 
in  the  morning,  fasting,  until  they  operate." 
For  other  formulee  see  Afsbient  and  Cathas- 
Tic  Pills  and  Pills  of  Aloes,  Jalaf,  Colo- 

CTVTH,  &C. 

Pills  of  Qainine'.    See  Pills  of  Sulfhate 

of  QlTIiriNB. 

Pills,  Beece's.    See  Chibayta  Pills. 

Pills,  Se'nal.  Sifn,  Pilulje  bekales,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Squills,  myrrh,  and  digitalis,  of  each 
(in  powder),  10  grs. ;  extract  of  rhubarb  and 
mercurial  pill,  of  each,  15  grs. ;  powdered  nitre, 
20  grs. ;  oil  of  juniper,  10  or  12  drops.  For  24 
pills.    Alterative,  diuretic,  and  tonic— Doxe. 

3  to  6,  thrice  a  day.  Hunter's  Renal  Purify- 
ing Pills  are  similstr,  but  omitting  the  mercurial 
pill.  De  Roos*  Renal  Pills  contain  a  prepara- 
tion of  copaiba. 

Pills,  Bhen'matism.  Syn.  Pilulje  akti- 
bheumatiojb,  L.  Prep.  1.  Gum  guaiacum, 
1  dr. ;  nitrate  of  potassia,  1^  dr. ;  (both  in 
powder;)  soft  soap  (Ph.  L.),  ^  dr. ;  oil  of  caje- 
put,  16  drops.  For  4  dozen  pills. — Dose,  2  to 
6,  night  and  morning ;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  rheumatic  gout.  Their  action  is  accele- 
rated by  the  copious  use  of  lemon  juice  during 
the  day. 

2.  (Beaslcy.)  Extract  of  artichoke,  \  dr. ; 
X)owdered  sarsaparilla,  20  grs. ;  oil  of  sassa- 
fras, 1  drop.  For  12  pills. — Dose,  1  pill,  tbrice 
daily. 

Pills  of  Bhn11)arb.  Syn.  Pilfljb  bhei  (Ph. 
E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Powdered  rhubarb, 
9  parts ;  acetate  of  potassa,  1  part ;  conserve  of 
red  roses,  5  parts ;  mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr. 
pUls.  A  stomachic  and  gentle  aperient,  parti- 
cularly useful  in  atonic  dyspepsia. — Dose.  2  to 

4  pills. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Powdered  rhubarb,  Gdrs.; 
Castile  soap,  2  drs. ;  beaten  up  with  water, 
q.  8.,  and  divide  into  120  pills.  As  the 
last 

Pills  of  Blmbarb  (Compound).  8yn.  Abo- 
iCATio  FiLifl,  Balsamic  laxative  f.,  Eddt- 

BUBQH  F.,  StOXAOBIO  F.  ;  PlLULA  BUEI  COH- 
ZO0ITA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  PlLI7L£  B.  C01IF0SIT£ 

rfi.  k  D.),  p.  BIOlCAOHIOiB,  P.  ABOKATICB, 
Pr9p»    1.  (Ph.  L.)    Powdered  rhubarb,  4 


drs. ;  powdered  Socotrine  aloes,  3  drs. ;  pow- 
dered myrrh,  2  drs. ;  soft  soap,  (Ph.  L.),  \  dr. ; 
oil  of  caraway,  15  drops ;  treacle,  q.  s.  to  form 
amass. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Powdered  rhubarb,  1  oz. ; 
aloes, 6 drs.;  myrrh, 4dr8.;  Castile soap^  1  dr. ; 
oil  of  caraway,  i  fl.  dr. ;  syrup,  q.  s. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Powdered  rhubarb,  12  parts; 
aloes,  9  parts ;  myrrh  and  Castile  soap,  ox  each, 
6  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses,  6  parts ;  oil  of 
peppermint,  1  part ;  mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr. 
pills.  The  oU  of  peppermint  may  be  omitted, 
when  so  preferred. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Rhubarb,  1^  oz. ;  hepatic  aloes, 
9  drs. ;  myrrh  and  Castile  soap^  of  each,  in  fine 
powder,  6  drs. ;  oil  of  peppermint,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
treacle,  2  oz. ;  mix,  and  beat  the  whole  to  a 
uniform  mass. 

5.  (Ph.  U.  S.  k  Ph.  E.  1817.)  Rhubarb,  8 
drs. ;  aloes,  6  drs. ;  myrrh,  4  drs. ;  oil  of  pep- 
permint, i  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s.  i 
mix,  and  divide  into  240  pills. 

6.  (B.  P.)  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  8  os. ; 
Socotrine  aJoes,  in  fine  powder  (some  physi- 
cians prefer  the  aqueous  extrabt. — 8qmre),  2\ 
oz. ;  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  1}  oz. ;  hard  soap, 
1\  oz.;  English  oil  of  peppermint,  1^  dr.; 
treacle,  by  weight,  4  oz.;  reduce  the  soap  to 
fine  powder  and  triturate  it  with  the  rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  myrrh ;  add  the  treacle  and  oil,  and 
beat  into  a  mass. — Dose.  5  to  10  g^. 

Ohs,  The  above  are  tonic,  stomachic,  and 
gently  laxative ;  extremely  useful  for  obviating 
costiveness  and  giving  tone  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels. — Dose.  6  or  8  to  20  grs.  The  Lon* 
don  piU  is  not  only  the  most  agreeable,  but  it 
keeps  the  best. 

Pills  of  Bhnbarb  and  Car'away.  See 
Kitohekeb's  Pills. 

Pills  of  Rhubarb  and  Chamo'mile.  8yn, 
Sfeesiman's  Pills  ;  Pilitlje  bhbi  Et  akthb- 
MiDis,  L.  Prep,  From  aloes,  myrrh,  rhubarb 
(each  in  powder),  and  extract  of  chamomile,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  essential  oil  of  chamomile,  10  or 
12  drops.  For  4-gr.  pUls.  An  excellent  tonic 
and  stomachic  aperient,  particularly  useful  in 
the  dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetito  of  hard 
drinkers. — Dose.  1  to  3  pills,  either  before  din- 
ner or  at  bedtime. 

Pills  of  Rhubarb  and  Copai'ba.    Syn.  Pi- 

LFLf  BHSI  ET  COFATBJE,  P.   B.  BALSAMICS,  L. 

Prep.  (Swediaur.)  Powdered  rhubarb  and 
gum,  equal  parts ;  balsam  of  capaiba,  q.  s. 

Pills  of  Rhubarb  and  Gin'ger.  Syn,  Sto- 
mach   FILLS;  PlLUL£    BHEI  ET  ZnrOIBEBIS, 

L.    Pr^.     From  powdered  rhubarb,  1  dr.; 
powdered  ginger,  i  dr.    Castile  soap,  20  g^. ; 
tincture  or  essence  of  ginger,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
mass.    For  30  pills. — Dose.  1  to  6. 
Pills  of  Rhubarb  and  Ipecac'nanha.    8yn, 

PlLITLiE    BHEI    ET    IFECAOUAKHJI,    L.     Prep, 

From  rhubarb,  \  dr.;  ipecacuanha,  16  grs.; 
opium,  6  grs. ;  (each  in  powder ;)  oil  of  cin- 
namon, 6  drops ;  syrup,  q.  s.  For  18  piUs.-— 
Dose.  In  loss  qH  appetite  and  spasmiOQac  d^- 
pepBia,ltodlliSU,\iw\oa  Sk^i  \  Vsi  ^^wb^ 
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diarrhoea,  &c,,  to  relieve  tormina  and  tenesmus, 
1  every  two  hours. 

Pills  of  Bhubarb  and  I'ron.  8tfn,  Piluljs 
BHBi  XT  FBBBi  (Ph.  £.),  L.  Pre^,  (Ph.  E.) 
Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  4  parts;  extract  of 
rhubarb,  10  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses,  5 
parts ;  beat  them  to  a  proper  moss,  and  divide 
this  into  5-gr.  pills. — I>ose.  2  to  4  pills ;  in  the 
atonic  dyspepsia  of  debilitated  subjects,  in 
chlorosis,  &c. 

Pills  of  Bhubarb  and  Ox-gall.  Syn,  Piluije 
BHBI  BT  PELLI8  BOViiri,  L.  Frep,  From  pow- 
dered rhubarb,  gum  ammoniacum,  and  inspis- 
sated ox- gall,  equal  parts;  beaten  up  with  a 
little  tincture  of  ginger  or  proof  spirit,  and  the 
mass  divided  into  2i*gr.  pills.  In  dyspepsia 
and  constipation  dependent  on  a  torpid  action 
of  the  liver. — Dose,  2  to  6  pills. 

Pills  of  Bhubarb  and  So^da.    S^fn.  Piltjlx 

BHSI    BT    BODiB,   P.    B.    COMF.   CUH    SODA,   L. 

Prep.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Dried  carbonate  of 
soda,  powdered  rhubarb,  and  extract  of  gentian, 
equal  parts.  For  4i-gr.  pills. — Dose,  2  to  4 
pills ;  in  acidity,  heartburn,  diarrhooa,  loss  of 
appetite,  &c. 

PillB,  Bichter's.    See  Pectobal  Pills. 

Pills,  Dr.  Bobinson's.  See  PuBaATiYB 
Pills. 

Pills,  Bndius's.    S^n,  Ruditts's  bxtbact  ; 

PlLULiE  BUDII,  EXTBACTUM  BUDII,  L.      Prep. 

1.  Colocvnth  pulp,  6  drs. ;  agaric,  black  helle- 
bore, ana  turpethum  root,  of  each,  4  drs. ;  cin- 
namon, mace,  and  cloves,  of  each,  40  grs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  ^  pint ;  digest  for  4  days,  ex- 
press the  tincture,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence  for  making  pills.  Formerly  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  safe  and  certain  cathartics 
in  troublesome  constipation. — Dose.  5  to  20 
grs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.1783.)  Black  hellebore  and  colo- 
cynth,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  water,  4  pints  (o.  w.  m.) ; 
boil  to  a  quart,  strain,  evaporate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  and  add,  of  aloes,  2  oz. ; 
scaramony  (powdered),  1  oz. ;  next  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  further  add  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  and  form 
the  whole  into  a  pill-mass.  Resembles  the  last 
(nearly). 

Pills,  Buftis's.  See  Pills  of  Aloes  with 
Mtbbh. 

Pills  of  Saffron.  I^n.  Piluls  cboci,  L. 
Prep.  From  hay  saffron,  1  dr. ;  myrrh,  i  dr. ; 
oil  of  cajeput,  6  drops ;  syrup  of  saffron,  q.  s. 
For  80  pills.— Dow.  1  to  3  or  4,  occasionally ; 
as  a  stimulant  in  low  spirits,  hypochondriasis, 
&c. 

2.  (PhoBbus.)  Saffron,  myrrh,  and  sulphur, 
equal  parts ;  inspissated  bile,  q.  s.  For  2-gr. 
pills. — Dose.  2  to  12  daily;  as  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

Pills  of  Sagape'nnm  (Compoand).    Syn.  Pi- 

LULiB  SAGAFENI  OOMFOBITJi,  L.    Prep.  (Ph.  L. 

1836.)    Sagapenum,loz.;  aloes,  i  dr.;  syrup 
of  ginger,  q.  s. — Dose.  6  to  20  grs. ;  as  a  stimu- 
hmt  dntispasmoiiic  laxative,  in  dyspepsia  with 
^tnLm/*0  ^atuleot  colic,  &c. 


Pills  of  Sal'icin.  %».  Pilitljb  saliciks, 
L.  Prep.  From  salicin,  i  dr. ;  powdered  rhu- 
barb, 20  gra. ;  extract  of  gentian,  q.  8.  to  mix. 
For  4-gr.  pilb*. — Dose.  2  to  4,  every  three 
hours,  during  the  apyrexia  of  intermittents. 

Pills  of  Scam'mony  (Compound).    S^n.  Pi« 

LULJE  SCAMMGNU   COMFOSITJE,  L.      Prep.  (St 

B.  Hosp.)  Scammony,  24  grs. ;  ginger,  20 grs.; 
aloes  and  gamboge,  of  each,  12  grs. ;  treacle, 
q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12  piUs.  A  power- 
ful cathartic  and  vermifuge. — Dose.  1  to  3 
pills. 

Scot's  Pills.  Prep.  From  aloes,  9  lbs.; 
jalap,  3  lbs. ;  gamboge  and  ginger,  of  each,  i 
lb. ;  beaten  with  treacle,  q.  s.  See  Andb&soit's 
Scot's  Pills. 

Dr.  Scotf  s  Bil'ious  and  Liver  Pills.  Prep. 
(Cooley.)  Compound  extract  of  colocynth  (A. 
It.  1836),  8  oz.;  powdered  rhubarb,  4  oz.; 
powdered  myrrh,  2  oz. ;  soft  soap,  i  oz. ;  oil 
of  caraway,  2^  drs.;  strong  syrup  of  aaf&on, 
q.  s.  to  form  a  pill-mass.  *'  There  are  twenty- 
five  3i-gr.  pills  in  each  Is.  IJd.  box."  *' It 
has  been  stated  that  these  pills  contain  a 
minute  portion  of  antimony."  ('Anat.  of 
Quackery.') 

Sed'ative  Pills.  S^n.  PiLirL£  sedatiy2b, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  6 
grs. ;  powdered  sumbul,  20  grs. ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  Indian  hemp,  i  dr.  For  2-gr.  pills. — 
Dose.  1  to  3,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  in  exces- 
sive ner\'ous  irritability,  painful  menstrua- 
tion, &c. 

2.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Camphor,  1  dr.;  reduce 
it  to  powder  by  means  of  rectified  spirit^  3  or 
4  drops ;  add  of  extract  of  henbane,  20  grs., 
and  divide  the  moss  into  20  pills.  To  allay 
pain  and  excitement,  &c. — Dose.  1  to  2  pills. 

3.  To  either  of  the  above,  add  of  powdered 
rhubarb  and  extract  of  gentian,  of  each,  20 
grs.,  and  divide  the  mass  into  4-gr.  pills.-r- 
Dose.  1  to  4  pills;  when,  besides  the  other 
symptoms,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  disor- 
dered. 

SediUot's  Pebriftage  Pills.  Prep.  From  pow- 
dered opium,  3  grs. ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  12 
grs. ;  confection  of  opium,  10  grs.,  or  q.  s. 
For  12  pills. — Dose.  1  to  2,  every  second 
hour,  during  the  intermission  of  an  ague. 

Pills  of  Sen'na.  Si/n.  Pilule  ssnnjb,  P. 
s.  COMPOSITE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Powdered  senna. 
1  dr. ;  extract  of  rhubarb,  ^  dr. ;  powdered 
capsicum,  4  grs. ;  oil  of  juniper,  6  or  8  drops. 
For  3-gr.  pills.  An  aperient  well  suited  for 
females. — Dose.  5  to  8  pills. 

2.  (Hufeland.)  Powdered  senna,  1  dr. ;  ex- 
tract of  dandelion,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For  80  pills. 
As  the  last. 

Smith's  PiUs.  Prep.  From  powdered  aloes, 
4  drs.;  jalap,  2  drs. ;  ginger  and  soft  soap,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  juniper,  ^  dr. ;  emetic  tartar, 
6  grs.  For  120  pills.  Laxative  and  diuretic 
— Dose.  1  to  4,  at  bedtime,  or  early  in  the 
morning. 

Dr.  Hugh   Smith's  Pills.     See  Stoscacs 
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Pills  of  Soap.  Si/n,  Ftlvtm  safovis,  P. 
CUM  8AP0NE,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  White 
Castile  soap, '32  parts ;  powdered  marsh'inallow 
root,  4  parts ;  powdered  nitrate  of  potassa,  1 
part  I  beat  them  to  a  mass^  and  divide  this 
into  4rgr.  pills.  In  habitual  costiveness,  cal- 
culary  affections,  &c. — Dose.  1  to  6  pills,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

Pills  of  Soap  (Compoimd).    Stfn.  Pills  op 

BOAF  AND  OPITTH,  LaTTDANUM  FILLS ;  PiLULA 
8AF0NIS   COMPOSITA  (B.  P.,   Ph.  L.),  PiLULJB 

SAP0NI8  CUM  opio,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Opium  and  liquorice,  of  each  (in  powder),  2 
drs. ;  soft  soap  (Ph.  L.),  6  drs. ;  beat  them  to 
a  uniform  mass. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  &  Ph.  U.  S.)  Opium  (in  fine 
powder),  i  oz. ;  Castile  soap,  2  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  ^  fl.  dr.,  or  q.  s. ;  reduce  the  soap  to 
powder,  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients,  and 
beat  the  whole  together,  as  before.  See  Pills 
opOfium, 

Obs.  The  above  pills  contain  l-5th  part  of 
their  weight  in  dry  opium.  The  dose  is  3  to 
10  grs.,  in  the  usual  cases  in  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  opium  is  indicated.  Mr.  Skey, 
the  eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  has  shown  the  great  value  of  this 
pill  in  promoting  the  healing  of  obstinate 
ulcers,  more  especially  those  of  the  legs. 

Pills  of  Soda.  St/n.  Piluljb  sods  cabbo- 
yATis,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  E.  1817.)  Exsiccated 
carbonate  of  soda,  4  parts;  Castile  soap,  3 
parts;  syrup,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass.  Antacid 
and  slightly  laxative. — Dose.  10  to  20  grs. 
This  pill  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  once 
celebrated  Dr.  Beddoes. 

Speediman's  Pills.  Prep.  (Cooley.)  Aloes, 
3  drs. ;  rhubarb,  myrrh,  (all  in  powder,)  and 
extract  of  chamomile,  of  each,  1  dr.;  oil  of 
chamomile,  20  drops.  For  4-gr.  pills.  An 
excellent  aperient,  tonic,  and  stomachic. — 
Dose.  2  to  4  pills,  as  a  purgative ;  1,  as  a  sto- 
machic or  dinner  pill, 

Splenet'ic  Pills.  Si/n.  Pilul2b  aktisplb- 
KBTiCiB,  L.  Prep,  (Saimders.)  Strained  aloes 
and  gwna  ammoniacum,  of  each,  3  drs. ; 
myrrh  and  bryony,  of  each,  \  dr.  For  4-gr. 
pills. — Dose.  3  to  5.  "Extolled  in  amenor- 
rboea  and  hypochondriasis."  (Dr.  R.  E. 
Griffith.) 

Pills  of  Sqnill  (Compound).  Syn.  Cough 
PILLS,  Pills  op  squills  and  oingeb  ;  Pi- 
LULA   scills  composite  (B.  P.,   Ph.  L.), 

RLULB     BCILLiE     COMFOSITJE    (Ph.     D.),     P. 

BCIULB  (Ph.  E.).  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Freshly 
powdered  squills,  1  dr. ;  powdered  ginger  and 
powdered  ammoniacum,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  mix, 
add,  of  soft  soap  (Ph.  L.).  3  drs. ;  treacle,  1 
dr. ;  and  beat  the  whole  together,  so  that  a 
mass  may  be  formed. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Squills,  5  parts ;  ammoniacum, 
ginger,  (all  in  fine  powder,)  and  Spanish  soap, 
of  each,  4  parts;  conserve  of  red  roses,  2 
parts;  mix,  as  before,  and  divide  the  mass 
mo  6-ja.  ^mXIb, 

a.  (Rk  b.}  Squills  Cm  fine  powder),  2)  drs.; 


ammoniacum,  ginger,  and  Castile  soap,  of  each 
(in  fine  powder),  2  drs. ;  treacle,  ^  oz. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Squill  (in  fine  powder),  li ;  gin- 
ger (in  fine  powder),  1;  ammoniacum  (in 
powder),  1 ;  hud  soap  (in  powder),  1 ;  treacle 
(by  weight),  2,  or  a  sufficiency ;  mix  the  pow- 
ders, add  the  treacle,  and  beat  into  a  mass. — 
Dose.  6  to  10  grains. 

Obs.  Compound  squill  pill  is  a  most  useful 
expectorant,  in  chronic  coughs,  asthmas,  bron- 
chial afiections,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c. ; 
and,  combined  with  calomel  and  foxglove,  and. 
occasionally,  with  croton  oil,  as  a  diuretic,  &c., 
in  dropsies.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  soon 
spoils ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  effective  as  a  re- 
medy, it  must  be  recently  prepared.  As  an 
expectorant,  it  should  not  be  administered 
until  the  infiammatory  symptoms  have  been 
subdued  by  purgatives  or  bleeding.  A  little 
powdered  opium,  or  extract  of  henbane,  is  occa- 
sionally added,  to  allay  irritation. — Dose.  6  to 
20  grs.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  accompanied  by 
an  occasional  aperient. 

Stahl's  Pills.    See  Apebibxt  Pills. 

Starkey's  Pills.  Frep.  (Original  formula.) 
Extract  of  opium,  4  oz. ;  mineral  benzoar  and 
nutmeg,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  saffron  and  Virginian 
8nake-root>  of  each,  1  oz. ;  Starkey's  soap^  ^  lb. ; 
oil  of  sassafras,  ^  oz. ;  tincture  of  antimony 
(Old  Ph.),  2  fl.  oz.  Anodyne,  diaphoretic,  &c. — 
Dose.  3  to  10  grs.  The  formula  already  given 
under  Matthew's  Pills  is  erroneously  as« 
signed  to  this  pill  by  some  writers. 

Mrs.  Stephen's  ^lls.  This  once  celebrated 
remedy  for  stone  was  prepared  from  the  cal- 
cined shells  of  eggs  and  snails*  made  into  8-gr. 
pills  with  soft  soap.  Its  active  ingredients  were, 
consequently,  lime  and  potash. 

Stim'alant  Pills.  Sjfn.  Pilttls  stimu- 
LANTES,  L.  Prep,  1.  Capsicum,  i  dr. ;  ni- 
trate of  silver,  2  grs. ;  conserve  of  bips,  q.  s. 
For  12  pills. — Dose.  2  to  4,  washed  down  with 
a  spoonful  of  warm  spirit-and -water,  and  re- 
peated hourly,  until  reaction  ensues ;  in  cho- 
lera, &c. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Strychnine,  1  g^".; 
acetic  acid,  1  drop;  crum  of  bread,  20  gn.; 
mix  very  carefully,  and  divide  the  mass  into 
10  pills. — Dose.  1,  every  six  hours ;  in  para- 
lysis arising  from  lead. 

Stoerck's  Pills.  Si/n.  Piluls  ookii,  P. 
cicutjb,  L.  Prep.  From  extract  of  hemlock, 
1  dr. ;  powdered  hemlock,  q.  s.  to  make  a  mass. 
For  2-gr.  pills. — Dose.  1  to  4^  twice  a  day ;  in 
various  glandular  and  visceral  enlargements, 
pulmonary  affections,  cancer,  scrofula,  neu- 
ralgia, &c. 

Stomach  Pills.  Syn.  Piluls  btohaohica, 
L.  Prep.  1,  Ipecacuanha,  10  grs.;  sumbul 
and  extract  of  rhubarb,  of  each,  ^  grs. ;  pow- 
dered quassia,  20  grs. ;  oil  of  sassafras,  6  drops ; 
beaten  up  with  essence  of  ginger  (strongest), 
q.  s.  For  3-gr.  pills. — Dose.  1  to  8,  thrice  daily ; 
in  loss  of  appetite,  flatulence,  dyspepsia,  &c 

2.  (Dr.  Hogh  Smith's.)  From  aloea^  i^hn.- 
barb,  linger,  ^dd  ^^^^t^  %Sdl  ift^^gK^Rs&Bsss^ 
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of  eftdi»  1  dr. ;  oilf  of  pcppenniiit  and  doves, 
of  eacb,  10  drops ;  balsam  of  Peru,  q.  s.  to 
mix.  For  6-gr.  pills. — Dote.  2  or  3  nightly ; 
or  1  to  2,  before  dinner.  For  other  formnke, 
see  DiKiTEB,  Apebient,  Compound  Rhubasb, 
Alobs  and  Mastic  Pixls,  &c. 
Pills  of  Sto'raz  (Compound).    Syn,  Storax 

PILLB;  PiLVLA  BTTSACIB  C0HP08ITA  (Ph.  L.), 
PlLULX  8TTBACI8  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Prepared  storax,  6  drs. ;  saffron  and 
powdered  opium,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  beat  them  to- 
gether to  a  nnif  orm  mass.  Contains  l-5th  of 
its  weight  of  opinm. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Opinm  and  saffron,  of  each,  1 
part ;  extract  of  styrax,  2  parts ;  beat  them  to 
a  nniform  mass,  and  divide  this  into  4-gr.  pills. 
Contains  l-4th  part  of  opium. 

Ohe.  The  storax  is  here  chiefly  employed  to 
disguise  the  odour  and  taste  of  opium.  The 
name  of  the  preparation  has  been  chosen  so 
that  the  word  *  opium'  may  not  appear  in  the 
prescription,  a  point  highly  necessary  with 
certain  patients. — Doee.  3  to  10  grs. ;  as  com- 
pound soap  pill,  and  as  an  anodyne  and  expec- 
torant in  clm)nic  coughs,  &c. 

Pills  of  8tramo''nium.  Syn,  Pilttub  stba- 
HONII,  L.  Prep,  1.  Stramonium  seeds  (in 
powder),  12  grs.  (or  leaves,  25  grs.) ;  powdered 
camphor  and  extract  of  scncka  root,  of  eacb, 
1  dr. ;  powdered  savine,  1\  dr. ;  oil  of  cajeput, 
15  drops.  For  2}-gr.  pills. — Dote,  2  to  4^ 
thrice  daily ;  in  rheumatism,  kc. 

2.  (Sir  H.  Halford.)  Extract  of  stramonium 
and  liquorice  powder,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  powdered 
Castile  soap,  2  drs. ;  mucikge,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For 
60  pills. — Dote,  1,  night  and  morning;  in 
asthmas,  &c. 

Pills  of  Strych'nine.  Syn,  Pilfue  stbych- 
NLB,  L.  Prep,  (Magetidie.)  Strychnine,  2 
grs.;  conserve  of  hips,  36  grs.;  (liquorice 
powder,  q.  s. ;)  mix  very  carefully,  divide  the 
mass  into  24  pills,  and  silver  them. — Dote,  1 
pill,  night  and  morning;  in  amaurosis,  im- 
potence, paralysis,  &c. 

Pills  of  Snl'phate  of  I'ron.  Syn,  Pilule 
FEBBI  8ULPHATI8  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph. 
E.)  Dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  conserve  of 
red  roses,  of  each  2  parts ;  extract  of  dande- 
lion, 5  parts.  For  5-gT.  pills.  A  useful  cha- 
lybeate tonic. — Dote,  1  to  2,  twice  or  thrice 
daily;  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea, 
&c. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1817.)  Sulphate  of  iron  (dried), 
1  oz.;  extract  of  chamomile,  1)  oz. ;  oil  of 
peppermint,  1  dr. ;  syrup,  q.  s.    As  the  last. 

3.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  As  No.  1,  but  substituting 
extract  of  gentian  for  extract  of  dandelion. 
For  other  formula*,  see  HooPEB*8  PlLLS,  &c. 

Fills  of  Sulphate  of  Qoinine'.  %».  Pilu- 
le QTJINIJE   SULPHATIB,   P.   Q.   DI8ULPHATCS, 

L.  Prep,  1.  Sulphate  of  quii^e,  20  grs. ; 
extract  of  gentian,  40  grs.    For  20  pills. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)    Sulphate  of  qmnine,  2 drs.; 
powdered  gnm,  A  dr. ;  strained  honey,  q.  s.  For 
iKtUs.    Each  pill  contains  1  gr.  of  the 
"  ulpbftteof  quinine.— Dote. lor %, 


twice  a  day,  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic ;  6  to 
12,  every  two  or  three  hours^  during  the  re- 
missions of  agues. 

Oht,  Various  additions  are  often  made  to 
the  above  formuls,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions, by  which  numerous  otiier  useful  pills 
are  produced.  Thus,  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony is  frequently  added  in  obstinate  inter- 
mittents ;  iodide  of  potasdum,  in  scrofaloiis 
affections;  foxglove,  in  the  hectic  fever  of 
phthisis;  bitter  tonics  and  aromaticB,  in  dys- 
pepsia, flatulence,  &c ;  carbonate  of  soda  or 
magnesia,  in  acidity  and  heartburn ;  calomel, 
mercurial  pill,  in  bilious  affections ;  rhnbaib 
and  aloes,  in  bowclly  affections ;  sulphate  of 
iron  and  other  chalybeates,  in  debility,  am^ior- 
rhoea,  and  chlorosis;  calomel,  as  an  alterative; 
&c.,  &c. 

Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc.    %».  Pilulb 

ZINCI    8ULFHATI8,    P.    Z.    8.    COMPOSITE    L. 

Prep,  1.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  12  grs. ;  extract  of 
gentian,  \  dr.;  liquorice  powder,  q.  s.  For 
20  pills.  In  dyspepsia,  epilepsy,  and  various 
convulsive  diseases. 

2.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Sulphate  of  zinc,  10  gn.; 
powdered  myrrh,  li  dr.;  conserve  of  rosei^ 
q.  s.  For  30  pills. — Dote,  1  to  2,  twice  or 
thrice  daily ;  in  hooping-cough,  &c. 

Pills,  Syph'ilis.  Syn,  Piluub  aktibtphi- 
LITIC£,  L.  Sec  the  various  pills  of  mercury, 
gold,  &c.  The  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate 
commonly  pass  under  this  name. 

Fills,  Tangore.    See  Absenical  Pills. 

Pills  of  Tan'nic  Acid.  Syn,  Pilttljb  tan- 
nini,  p.  acidi  tannici,  L.  Prep,  From  tan- 
nic acid  or  tannin  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each, 
\  dr. ;  conserve  of  roses,  q.  s.  For  24  pills. 
— Dote,  1  or  2  pills,  thrice  daily,  in  diarrhosa; 
or  2,  every  three  hours,  in  internal  hssmor- 
rhages,  spitting  of  blood,  &c. 

Pills  of  Tar.  Syn,  PrLVL£  ptcis  LXQumiB, 
L.  Prep,  From  tar,  1  dr. ;  powdered  gen- 
tian, i  dr.,  or  q.  s.  For  24  piUs.  Stimuknt, 
diuretic,  and  sudorific. — Dote,  1  to  4^  thrice 
a  day;  in  dropsies,  worms,  ichthyosis,  and 
several  other  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Pills  of  Tarax'acum.  Syn,  Pilul2B  tabax- 
ACI,  L.  Prep.  1.  Extract  of  dandelion,  1  dr.; 
powdered  rhubarb,  q.  s.;  divide  into  3|*gr. 
pills.  In  dyspepsia,  &c.,  complicated  with 
congestion  of  the  liver. 

2.  (St  Marie.)  Extract  of  dandelion  and 
Castile  soap,  equal  parts;  liquid  acetate  of 
potassa,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For  4-gr.  pills.  As  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy. 

3.  Extract  of  dandelion,  1  dr.;  mercurial 
pill,  20 grs.;  powdered  digitalis,  15  grs.;  liquo- 
rice powder,  q.  s.  For  24  pills. — Dote,  1, 
afterwards  increased  to  2  or  3;  in  dropsy 
connected  with  liver  disease. 

PiUs,  Thomson's  Stomach  and  liver.  Prep, 
From  extract  of  dandelion,  1  dr. ;  scammony 
and  rhubarb,  of  each,  15  grs.  For  14  pills.—- 
Dote.  2  pills, night  and  morning;  in  hysteria* 

.  hypochondriasis,  and  chronic  inflammation  of 

\  tn&  >i<(«t  ox  Vv!^<6^%. 
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Pills,  Tonic.  Si^n.  Tilvlx  tonics,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Snlphate  of  iron,  ginger,  and  myrrh, 
(all  in  powder,)  equal  parts ;  conserve  of  roses, 
q.  8. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  4-f|;r.  pills. — J)o8e, 
1,  twice  a  day ;  in  debility,  chlorosis,  &c, 

2.  Powdered  myrrh  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  disulphate  of  quinine,  i  dr. ; 
powdered  capsicum,  15  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses, 
q.  8.  to  mix.  For  60  pills. — Dose.  1  or  2, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in  debility,  dyspepsia, 
ogue,  &c. 

3.  (Dr.  Collier.)  Tartrate  of  iron  and  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, 2  drops.  For  30  pills. — Dose,  3  to  6, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  good  stomachic 
tonic. 

4.  (Dr.  Collier.)  Oxide  of  zinc,  i  dr.  (or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  20  grs.);  myrrh,  2  drs. ;  cam- 
phor, 20  grs. ;  confection  of  hips,  to  mix.  For 
40  pills. — Dote,  1  or  two  pills,  three  times  a 
day ;  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  nervous 
disorders,  debility,  &c. 

6.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Rhubarb  and 
ginger,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  extract  of  chamomile, 
1  £.;  divide  into  30  pills. — Dose.  2  or  3, 
twice  a  day ;  in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis. 

6.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  20  pills. — Dose.  1  or  2, 
twice  a  day;  in  fluor  albus,  scrofula,  &c 
Several  other  f ormulsQ  for  tonic  pills  will  be 
found  under  the  names  of  the  leaiding  ingre- 
dients, &cl    (See  above.) 

Pills  of  Vale^'rian  (Compound).    Stfn.   Pi- 

LULS     YALBBIAKiB     COMFOSITA,     L.        Prep. 

(Dupuytren.)  Powdered  valerian,  i  dr.; 
castor  and  white  oxide  of  zinc,  of  each,  20  grs.; 
syrup,  q.  s.  to  mix.  For  18  pills. — Dose.  2  or 
3,  thrice  daily;  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
chlorosis,  hemicrania,  &c. 

Pills  of  Vale^'rianate  of  Zinc.  St/n.  Pi- 
LTTLiE  YALEBiAirAs,  L.  Prep,  From  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  and  powdered  gum,  of  each, 
15  grs. ;  conserve  of  hips,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass. 
For  18  pills.  Dose.  1  pill,  twice  daily ;  in 
nervous  headache,  neuralgia,  h^'steria,  &q. 

Pills,  Vallef  8.    See  Pills  of  Cabbovate 

09  ISOK. 

Pills,  Vance's.    See  Afebient  Pills. 

Pills  of  Vera'trine.  Si/n.  Piluub  yeba- 
TBDTJR,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Magendic.)  Veratrine, 
^  gr.;  powdered  gam  arabic  and  syrup  of 
gum,  or  each,  q.  s.  to  form  6  pills.  (See 
below.) 

2.  (Tumbull.)  Veratrine,  1  gr. ;  extract 
of  henbane  and  liquorice  powder,  of  each, 
12  grs,;  mik,  and  divide  into  12  pills. — Dose. 
1  pill,  every  3  hours;  in  dropsy,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  paralysis,  nervous  palpitations,  &c. 
This  should  be  prepared  and  used  with  great 
caution. 

Pills,  Ward's  Sed.  Sj/n.  Wabd's  antimo- 
BIAL  FILLS.  Prep,  From  glass  of  antimony 
(finely  levigated),  4  oz.;  dragon's  blood,  1  oz.; 
ncnmtain  wine,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass.  For  11-gr. 
plUs.    Emetic    "They  are  recommended  in 


obstinate  rheumatic  aifections,  in  fbnlness  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  &c.  Their  action  is 
often  of  a  verv  unpleasant  character."  ('Anat. 
of  Quackery.*) 

PiUs,  Lady  Webster's.    See  DnnrxB  Pills. 

Pills,  Whitehead's  Essence  of  Mustard.  Bal- 
sam of  tolu,  with  resin.    (Dr.  Paris.) 

Pills,  Whytt's.  Prep.  (Radius.)  Aloes, 
chloride  of  iron,  and  extoact  of  horehound,  of 
each  i  dr.;  assafootida*  1|  dr.  For  2-gr.  pills. 
— Dose,  2  to  5,  thrice  daily;  in  leuoorrhoea, 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  &c,  with  constipation. 

Pills,  Worm.  Sjfn,  Pilx7L2b  anthblxik- 
TiC£,  P.  YBBMiFuaJB,  L.  Prep,  1,  Calomel, 
1  oz. ;  sugar,  1^  oz.;  mucilage,  q.  s.;  mix, 
and  divide  into  240  piUs. — Dose,  1  to  2,  over- 
night, followed  by  a  strong  dose  of  castor 
oil  early  the  next  morning. 

2.  Gamboge,  6  grs. ;  calomel,  6  grs. ;  mucilage, 
q.  s.;  divide  into  3  pills.  For  a  morning's 
dose,  fasting. 

3.  Extract  of  wormwood,  calomel,  and  pow- 
dered scammony,  equal  parts.  For  4-gr.  pills. 
— Dose.  2  to  1,  as  the  last  For  asoarides,  and 
other  small  worms. 

4.  (Bresmer.)  Powdered  aloes  and  tansy 
seed,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  oil  of  rue,  9  or  10  drops. 
For  12  pills. — Dose.  3  to  6,  in  the  mornings 
fasting,  and  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 

5.  (PhoBbus.)  Iron  filings,!  dr.;  assafoetida* 
li  dr. ;  essential  oil  of  tansy,  10  or  12  drops; 
extract  of  wormwood,  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  80  piUs.    Dose.    6  pills^  thrice  daily. 

6.  (Peschier.)  Ethereal  extract  of  male 
fern,  30  drops ;  extract  of  dandelion,  1  dr. ; 
powdered  rhizomes  of  male  fern,  q.  s.  to  mix. 
For  30  pills.  In  tape-worm. — Dose.  6  to  15, 
at  bedtime;  the  dose  being  repeated  in  the 
morning,  and  then  followed  in  an  hour  by  a 
strong  dose  of  castor  oil. 

Pills,  Wordsell's  (Eaye's).  Prep,  (Cooley.) 
Powdered  aloes,  gamboge,  and  ginger,  equal 
parts;  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
diaphoretic  antimony,  beaten  into  a  mass  with 
either  syrup  or  treacle,  and  divided  into  2i-gr. 
pills.  ''There  are  about  4^  dozen  pills  in 
each  Is.  l^d.  box."  *'  The  dose,  as  given  in 
the  directions,  is  from  2  to  8  pills  (or  even 
10  to  12)  daily."  (*  Anat.  of  Quackery.')  They 
frequently  operate  with  great  violence. 

Pills,  Wyndham's  (Lee's).  Prep.  (Cooley.) 
Aloes  and  gamboge,  of  each  (in  powder),  3  oz.; 
Castile  soap  and  extract  of  cow-parsnip,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  nitre,  ^  oz.  For  &-gr.  pills. 
A  powerful  drastic  cathartic. — Dose,  1  to  3 
pills. 

FiUs  of  Zinc  See  Pills  of  Oxide,  Sul- 
phate, and  Valebianats  of  Zinc,  &c. 

FIMA&IC  ACID.  A  resin  acid  first  ob- 
tained by  Laurent  from  the  turpentine  of 
Pinus  mariHma  (Bordeaux  turpentine),  by  the 
action  of  hot  alcohol. 

PIMEH'TO.  8yn,  Alupiox,  Clotb  psppxb, 
Jamaica  p.,  Pdcikto  bbbbix8;  Piiunta 
(B.P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.),  PiPXB  OABYoncn^Lk- 

TUM,P.  ]AJUaiCVBlft,^.OWnLkXQ1i.«l£Y»QK^& 
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BACCX,  L.  "  The  dried  unripe  berries  of  the 
allgpice  tree,  Sugenia  pimenta^  from  the  West 
Indies"— B.  P.  "  The  immature  fruit  of  JEu- 
tfenia  pimenta  (Myrtus  pimcuta,  Linn,)** — Ph. 
L.  It  possesses  a  mixed  odour  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs,  which,  with  its  other 
properties,  it  foi;  the  most  yields  to  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  tonic, 
and  is  much  esteemed  as  an  adjuvant  in  me- 
dicines prescribed  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence, 
gout,  hysteria,  &c. ;  and  also  to  cover  the 
taste  of  disagreeable  medicines. — Dose,  5  to 
30  grs.,  bruised  or  in  powder.  See  Esssncb, 
Oils  (Volatile),  S?ibit8,  and  Waters. 

FIM'FLES.     See  Eeuptions  (Papular). 

PINCH3ECE.  A  gold-like  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc.    See  Dutcu  Gold. 

PINE  APPLE.  Syn,  Aif  anas.  The  fruit  of 
Ananatsa  saiiva,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
BromeliacetB,  It  is  astringent,  esculent,  and 
possesses  a  rich  flavour  and  odour.  In  Europe 
it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table ; 
but  in  tropical  climates  it  is  said  to  be  valuable 
in  renal  diseases.    See  Essbkce,  &c. 

PIITEY  TALliOW.  Syn.  Pinby  eesin,  P. 
DAMKAB.  An  oleo-resinous  substance  obtained 
from  the  fVuit  of  Vaieria  indica,  a  tree  common 
in  Malabar,  by  boiling  it  with  water.  It  is 
intermediate  between  fat  and  wax,  makes  good 
soap  and  excellent  candles.  It  melts  at  98^ 
Fahr.    Sp.  gr.  -9250  to  -9265. 

PI'KIC  ACID.  The  portion  of  common  resin 
or  colophony  which  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  *833. 

FINE.  A  well-known  shade  of  light  red. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  pigments, 
consisting  of  whiting  stained  with  liquid  dyes. 
See  Red  and  Yellow  Pigments,  &c. 

PINE  DTE.  Prep.  From  washed  safHowcr, 
2  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar,  \  oz.;  cold  water,  1 
quart ;  digest  for  3  hours,  express  the  liquor, 
and  strain  it.  Used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  to  dye 
silk  stockings,  &c.,  of  a  rose  colour.  The 
colour  is  brought  out  by  afterwards  applying 
to,  or  passiug  the  articles  through,  water 
soured  with  lemon  juice.    See  Saucebs  (Pink). 

FIP'EEINE.  CiyHjgNOj.  Syn.  PiPEsnrA, 
PiPEBiwuM,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Alcoholic 
extract  of  black  pepper  is  treated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  (1  to  100),  and  the 
residuum,  after  being  washed  with  cold  water, 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  solution  is  next 
agitated  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
filtrate  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously ; 
the  product  may  be  purified  by  the  re-solution 
in  alcohol,  and  je-crystallisation. 

iVop.,  ifc.  Colourless,  or  only  slightly  yel- 
low ;  tasteless ;  inodorous ;  fusible ;  and  crys- 
tallisable;  insoluble  in  water;  freely  soluble 
in  strong  spirit,  and  in  the  adds;  very  feebly 
basic ;  (a  few  definite  compounds  have,  how- 
ever, been  obtained  with  difficulty ;)  reddened 
by  oil  of  vitriol.  It  has  been  much  employed 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Continent  as  a  febrifuge. — 
Dose.  2  tolO  grs.,  frequently  repeated,  during 
%0  flnvrexia  of  intermitteDt«. 


Ohs.  An  assay  for  its  piperine  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  either 
black  or  white  pepper.  For  this  purpose  a 
weighted  quantity  of  the  sample  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  the 
sp.  gr.  *833;  the  mixed  tinctures  are  then  eva- 
porated to  an  extract^  which  is  treated  as  above. 
See  Peffeb. 

PIPES.  (In  confectionery.)  These  arc  formed 
from  any  of  the  common  lozeng^-maases,  by 
rolling  them  into  cylinders  of  abont  the  thick- 
ness of  a  goose-quill.  They  are  frequently 
medicated. 

PISTA'CHIO  NUTS.  Syn.  Pistacia  nutb; 
NuoES  PiBTACiJE,  L.  The  kernels  of  Uic  fruit 
of  Piscaiia  vera  (Linn.),  one  of  the  turpentine 
trees.  They  closely  resemble  almonds,  but  are 
sweeter,  and  form  a  green  emulsion  witJi  water. 
Used  in  confectionery  and  pcrf  ornery,  andabo 
as  a  dessert  fruit. 

PITCH.  Syn.  Black  fitch,  Bohjsd  p.. 
Stoke  f..  Wood  f.  ;  Pix  (Ph.  L.),  Fix  nigra, 
L.  "A  dry  bitumen  prepared  from  liquid 
pitch."  (Ph.  L.)  The  reriduum  from  boiling 
tar  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or  in  a  still,  until  the 
volatile  and  liquid  portion  is  driven  oiT.  Tbe 
volatile  products  principally  consist  of  crude 
pyroligneous  acid  and  oil  of  tar.  Pitch  is 
cliiefly  employed  in  ship-building.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  and 
lias  been  used  internally  in  some  skin 
diseases,  and  in  piles.  An  ointment  made 
of  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  cntaneoos 
affections  of  the  scalp. — Dose,  10  grs.  to 
idr. 

Bnrgnndy  Pitch.    Syn.  White  fitch,  Bfe- 

GtrWDY  PmB  EE8IN  ;   PiX  BlTBGUNDICA,  (B.P., 

Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L.  **  Impure  resin  prepared 
from  the  turpentine  of  Ahies  excelsct,"  or  Nor- 
way spruce  fir.  (Ph.  L.)  "  A  concrete  resi- 
nous exudation,  probably,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  jibies  exceUa,  (Ph.  £.)  It  is  chieily 
used  in  plasters. 

Obs,  The  importation  of  this  substance  has 
for  some  years  past  been  gradually  lessening 
in  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  substitution 
for  it  of  a  fictitious  pitch,  made  by  melting 
common  resin  with  linseed  oil,  and  colouring 
the  mass  with  annotta  or  palm  oil.  The  phy- 
siological action  of  the  two  articles  is,  how- 
evar,  considerably  different,  since  Burgundy 
pitch  acts  upon  the  skin  as  a  powerful  local 
irritant,  exciting  a  slight  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  not  unfrequently  producing  a 
pimply  eruption  and  an  exudation  of  purulent 
matter.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  effects  when 
employed  as  a  plaster  in  all  cases  where 
warmth,  support,  and  long  adhesion  to  the  skin, 
are  desirable ;  and  in  the  latter  quality  no  sub- 
stance equals  it.  The  factitious  Burgundy 
pitch  has  similar  properties,  but  in  an  im- 
mensely less  degree. 

Pbefabxd  Btjbgundy  Pitch  (Pec  Bm- 

GUNDiCA   FBJiFABATA — Ph.   L.)    ig   ordered 

to  be  obtained  in   the   same  way  as  that 

^adsfgjtod  ^    strained    ammoniacnm.     This 
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plan  is,  however,  scloom,  if  ever,  adopted  in 
trade. 

BoTgimdy  Pitch  (Pacti^tions).  '  Sifn,  Pix 
BuBGUNDiCA  FACTITIA,  L.  '  Prep.  By  melt- 
ing good  yellow  resin,  1  cwt.,  with  linseed  oil, 
1  gall.,  and  palm  oil  (bright),  q.  s.  to  colour. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool  considerably, 
and  is  then  pulled  with  the  hands  in  the  same 
way  as  lead  plaster  is  treated ;  after  which  it 
is  placed  in  '  bladders '  or  '  stands '  for  sale. 

Obs,  The  product  of  the  above  formula  is 
the  'Burgundy  pitch'  of  the  shops.  The 
*  pulling'  or  '  working*  dostroys  the  trans- 
lucency  of  the  resin,  and  imparts  to  it  the 
peculiar  semi-opacity  of  foreign  Burgundy 
pitch.  Cold  water  is  commonly  employed  to 
cool  it  down.  Annotta  is  often  substituted  for 
palm  oil  as  a  colouring  substance.  The  addi- 
tion of  some  of  the  '  droppings'  or  '  bottoms' 
of  Canada  balsam,  Chio  turpentine,  oil  of  ju- 
niper^ &c.,  renders  this  article  nearly  equal  to 
foreign  pitch ;  but  in  commerce  this  is  never 
attempt^,  the  aim  being  only  the  production 
of  a  lively  colour  with  moderate  toughness.  A 
common  melting-pan  and  fire  (If  clean,  and 
carefully  managied)  will  succeed  sufficiently; 
but,  both  for  suety  and  convenience,  steam  is 
preferable,  and  on  the  large  scale,  almost  indis- 
pensable. A  good  workman  can  pull  and  put 
into  stands  or  casks  about  5  cwt.  daily;  or 
from  li  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  in  bladders,  the  latter 
uantity  depending  on  the  size  of  the  bladders. 
See  above.) 

Can'ada  Pitch.  Stfti.  Hemlock  gum,  H. 
FITCH.  Similar  to  Burgundy  pitch ;  but  from 
the  Abiet  Canadenaest  or  hemlock  spruce  fir. 

Jews'  Pitch.    Asphaltum. 

Uin'eral  Pitch.  Indurated  mineral  bitumen. 
See  Abphaltum,  Bitumen,  &c. 

PIT'COAI.  Stfn.  Coal;  HoriLLB,  Fr.; 
Steineohls,  Qer.  This  article  has  been  truly 
described  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  those 
mineral  substances  from  which  Gveat  Britain 
derives  its  prosperity,  and  the  one  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  the  whole 
system  of  British  production.  It  fuses  the 
metals,  it  produces  the  steam  which  sets  our 
machinery  in  motion,  and,  in  short,  it  may  be 
said  to  render  all  the  resources  of  this  country 
available  for  use. 

The  more  important  kinds  of  coal  may  be 
classified  as  follows: — 1.  Lignite  or  brown 
coal  (see  page  691). — 2.  Bituminous  or  caking 
coals.  The  most  widely  diffused  and  valuable 
of  English  coals.  They  arc  subdivided  into : 
— a.  Caking  coal.  Splinters  on  heating,  but 
the  fragments  then  fuse  together  in  a  semi- 
pasty  mass.  The  chief  sources  of  this  valu- 
able variety  of  coal  are  the  Newcastle  and 
Wigan  dis&icts.  b.  Cherry  coal  or  soft  coal. 
Lustre  very  bright;  does  not  fuse,  ignites 
well  and  bums  rapidly.  Gksgow,  Stafibrd- 
riiire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Lancashire, 
Ac.  c.  Splint^  nmgh,  or  hard  coal.  Black 
and  gHst^iing ;  does  not  ignite  readily,  but 
burns  np  to  a  clear  hot  fire.    It  constitutes 
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the  bulk  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  North  and 
South  Staffordshire,  and  occurs  in  the  Glasgow 
district,  in  Shropshire,  Iieicestcrshire,  War- 
wickshire, &c.  d.  Cannel  or  parrot  coal.  Dense 
and  compact,  having  a  shelly  future,  and 
taking  a  polish-like  jet.  Splinters  in  the  fire, 
and  bums  clearly  and  brightly.  Wigan  and 
other  ports  of  Lancashire,  W^  Glasgow,  &c. 
The  curious  deposit  at  Bathgate,  near  Edin- 
burgh, commonly  known  as  '  Boghead  cannel 
coal,'  or  'Torbanehill  mineral,'  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  ordinary  'cannels.' — 8. 
Anthracite  or  stone-coal.  The  densest,  hardest^ 
and  most  lustrous  of  all  kinds  of  pit-coal. 
Bums  with  little  flame  or  smoke,  but  gives 
great  heat.  South  Wales,  Devonshire^  &c. — 4. 
Steam  coal.  Approaches  nearly  to  anthracite. 
Admirably  adapted  for  steam-vessels.  South 
Wales,  Tyne  district  &c. 

The  quality  of  coal  may  be  ascertained  by 
either  directly  testing  its  heating  power  or 
by  chemical  analysis.  In  the  investigations 
undertaken  at  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  under  the  directions  of  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche,  and  which  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  celebrated  '  Admiralty  Reports,'  three  dif- 
ferent methods  were  adopted  for  this  purpose.' 
These  consisted  in — the  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  given  weight  of  the 
coal  was  capable  of  converting  into  steam— 
the  quantity  of  litharge  which  it  was  capable  of 
reducing  to  the  metalic  state,  and,  lastly, — its 
ultimate  analysis  by  combustion  with  oxide  of 
copper.    See  Obgakic  Substances. 

The  quantity  of  sulphur  in  coal  is  another 
matter  of  importance  that  may  be  determined 
by  chemical  analysis.  (See  Sulfhub.)  The 
presence  of  more  than  1}  of  sulphur  renders 
coal  unfit  for  the*  economical  production  of 
good  light-gas,  and  more  than  2%  of  sulphur 
renders  it  objectionable  for  use  as  domestic 
fuel.  In  like  manner,  coals  containing  mineral 
ingredients  in  excess  arc  to  be  avoided,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ashes 
left  by  them,  but  for  their  tendency  to  vitrify 
upon  the  bars  of  the  furnace,  and  to  produce 
what  is  technically  called  'clinkers.'  The 
presence  of  much  silica  or  alumina,  and  more 
particularly  of  any  of  the  salts  of  lime,  in 
'  steam  coal,'  is,  on  this  account,  highly  objec- 
tionable. 

For  some  further  information  connected 
with  this  subject,  see  Anthbacits,  Chim- 
.NETS,  Coke,  Fuel,  Gas,  Lignite,  Oils, 
(Mineral),  Oboanic  Substances,  &c. 

PLAICE.  The  Platessa  vulgarity  a  well* 
known  flat  fish,  common  to  both  the  English 
and  Dutch  coasts.  Its  flesh  is  good,  and  easy 
of  digestion,  but  more  watery  than  that  of  the 
flounder. 

PLAI^IEB.  (In  building,  '&c.)  See  Mob- 
tab. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  Calcined  sulphate  of  lime* 
See  Alabasteb,  Gypsum,  Ldcb,  &c. 

PLABTEB.      (In  phannacy.)      Sun.    Eic-* 

1  See  Wattt^  *Dict.  ofCbemistry/  tqL 
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puLSTBirx,  L.  Fltsters  (emplaBtra)  are 
external  applicatioDs  that  possess  saffident 
consisteiiee  not  to  adhere  to  the  fingers 
when  cold,  but  which  become  soft  and 
adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the  human 
body. 

Plasters  arc  chiefly  composed  of  unctuous 
substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  to 
powders,  wax,  or  resin.  They  are  usually 
formed,  whilst  warm,  into  i-lb.  rolls,  about  8 
or  9  inches  long,  and  wrapped  in  paper.  When 
required  for  use,  a  little  is  melted  off  the  roll 
by  means  of  a  heated  iron  spatula,  and  spread 
upon  leather,  linen,  or  silk.  The  less  adhesive 
plasters,  when  spread,  are  usually  surrounded 
with  a  mar^  of  resin  plas'ter,  to  cause  them 
to  adhere. 

In  the  preparation  of  plasters,  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  or  of  steam,  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed. On  the  large  scale,  well-cleaned  and 
polished  copper  or  tinned  copper  pans,  sur- 
rounded with  iron  jackets,  supplied  with  high- 
pressure  steam,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
resins  and  gam  resins  that  enter  into  their 
composition  are  previously  purified  by  strain- 
ing. After  the  ingredient  are  mixed,  and 
the  mass  has  acquired  sufficient  consistence  by 
cooling,  portions  of  it  are  taken  into  the  hands, 
anointed  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  well 
pulled  or  worked  until  it  becomes  solid  enough 
to  admit  of  being  formed  into  rolls.  To  pro- 
mote the  cooling  of  the  plaster  it  is  usual  to 
plunge  it  into  cold  ^-ater,  and  to  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  the  fluid  by  working  it  about 
under  the  surface,  after  which  it  is  well  pulled 
in  the  hands  to  remove  the  superfluous  water ; 
but  this  process  must  not,  on  any  account,  be 
practised  on  compound  plasters,  containing 
odorous  substances,  or  substances  soluble  in 
water.  These  should  be  suffered  to  cool  on  an 
oiled  marble  slap,  until  sufficiently  'stiff'  to 
be  formed  into  rolls.  Many  plasters,  as  those 
of  lead  and  resin,  derive  much  of  their 
whiteness  and  beauty  from  the  treatment  just 
referred  to.  White  plasters  are  not,  however, 
always  the  best;  but  they  are  those  which  are 
most  admired,  and  the  most  sought  after  in 
trade. 

llasters  are  preserved  by  enveloping  the 
rolls  with  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  as  much 
as  passible,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a  cool 
situation.  A  few,  as  those  of  belladonna 
and  ammoniocum  with  mercury,  are  com- 
monly placed  in  pots.  When  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  are  all  more  or  less  apt 
to  become  hard  and  brittle,  and  to  lose  their 
colour.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be 
remelted  by  a  gentle  heat^  and  sufficient  oil 
added  to  tne  mass  to  restore  it  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

The  operation  of  spreading  plasters  "for  use 
requires  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  Various  textures  are  employ^ 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  linen  or  cotton  doth, 
or  leather,  are  those  most  generally  employed. 
Silk  and  satin  are  used  for  'court  i^aster.' 


The  shape  and  die  mutt  be  regolated  by  tlie 
part  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap^med. 

On  the  -large  scale  plasters  are  spread  by 
means  of  a  '  spreading  machine.' 

Compound  plasters  are  now  much  leas  £re- 
quently  employed  in  medicine  than  formerly. 
Those  principally  in  use  are  such  as  affori 
protection  to  sores  and  abraded  snrfaces,  and 
give  support  to  the  parts.  A  few,  hoiwsver, 
which  contain  acrid,  stimulating,  and  narcotie 
substances,  and  operate  as  rubefacients,  blisten^ 
or  anodynes,  are  still  retained  in  the  Phanna* 
oopoeias. 

Plaster  of  Ac'onite.  8^,  Emflabtbttm 
ACONin,  L.  Prep,  (Curtis.)  G(ently  evapo- 
rate tincture  of  aconite  to  the  condstence  cf  a 
soft  extract,  then  spread  a  very  small  portion 
over  the  surface  of  a  common  adhesive  plaster, 
on  either  calico  or  leather.  Mr.  Cartis  hss 
strongly  recommended  this  plaster  in  neu- 
ralgia. A  little  of  the  alcoholic  extract  mav 
be  employed  instead  of  that  obtuned  treJa 
from  the  tincture. 

Adhe^rent  Plaster.  See  Soap  Plabtb 
(Compound). 

Adhe'sive  Plaster.  See  Bbsik  Flajbiei; 
COUBT  p.,  &c. 

Ammoni'acal  Plaster.  Stfn.  Db.  Kdke- 
la>d's  volatile  PLASTEB;  EkPIiABTBUX 
AHH0NI.£,  E.  a.  HYDROCHLOSATIS,  L.      Pnp, 

Take  of  lead  plaster,  1  oz. ;  white  soap  (shaved 
fine),  i  oz. ; .  melt  them  together,  and,  when 
nearly  cold,  add  of  sal  ammoniac  (in  fine  pow- 
der), 1  dr.  Stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Dr. 
Paris,  who  highly  recommends  it  in  pulmonaiy 
affections,  employs  double  the  above  propor- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac.  Its  efficacy  depends  on 
the  gradual  extrication  of  free  ammonia  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  on  which 
account  it  is  proper  to  renew  the  application 
of  it  every  24i  hours. 

Plaster  of  Ammoni'acum.  Si^n,  EnptAfl- 
TBTTM  AMMOXIACI  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Pnp, 
1.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Ammoniacum  (strained)^ 
5  oz. ;  dilute  acetic  acid  (distilled  vinegar), 
8  fl.  oz.  (9  ft.  oz. — Ph.  E.) ;  dissolve,  and,  fre- 
quently stirring,  evaporate  by  a  gentle  beat>  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Gum  ammoniacum  Qn  coarse 
powder),  4  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve 
by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate,  as 
before. 

Obs.  This  plaster  is  adhesive,  stimulanti 
and  resolvent,  and  is  employed  in  scrofalous 
and  indolent  tumours,  white  swellings  &c 
In  the  Ph.  D.  1826  vinegar  of  squills  wis 
ordered  instead  of  distilled  vinegar. 

Plaster  of  Ammoniacum  with  Hem'lock. 
Syn,  Emplastbum  ammomiaci  cuh  cicutA, 
L.  iVep.  (Ph.  E.  1744.)  Gum  ammoniacnm, 
8  oz. ;  vinegar  of  squills,  q.  s.  to  dissolve ;  hcan- 
lock  juice,  4  oz. ;  gently  evaporate,  as  before. 
In  cancerous  and  other  painful  tumours.  A 
better  plan  is  to  add  1  dr.  of  extract  of  hem- 
lock to  li  oz.  of  strained  ammoniacum  (pre- 
vioudy  reduced  to  a  proper  condstence  with  a 
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little  distilled  vinegar),  melted  by  a  very  gentle 
heat. 

Plaster  of  Ainmoniacnm  with  Mer'cary. 
Syn.  Emflastbuh  amhoviaoi  cum  hydrab- 
GTBO  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Olive  oil,  1  dr.;  heat  it  in  a 
mortar,  add  of  sulpbar,  8  grs. ;  tritura^ ;  far- 
ther add  of  mercury,  3  oz. ;  again  triturate, 
and,  when  the  globides  are  extinguished,  add 
it  to  ammoniacum  (strained),  1  lb.  (12  oz., 
B.  P.),  previously  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
mix  them  well  together. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  From  ammoniacum  plaster, 
4  oz. ;  mercurial  plaster,  8  oz.;  melted  together 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  stirred  constantly 
until  nearly  cold. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Take  of  mercury,  38  oz.; 
prepared  sevum,  6  oz. ;  triturate,  as  last,  and 
add  the  mixture  to  strained  ammoniacum, 
10  lbs.,  previously  sufficiently  softened  by  a 
gentle  heat.  Possesses  a  fine  blue  colour,  and 
is  quickly  made. 

Ohs.  This  plaster  cannot  be  rolled  till  con- 
siderably cooled,  and  neither  this  nor  the 
simple  plaster  must  be  put  into  water.  It  is 
powerfolly  discatient,  and  is  applied  to  indu- 
rated glands,  indolent  tumours,  &c. 

An'odyne  Plaster.  See  Opium  Plastbb, 
Bblladonita  p.,  &c. 

Antimo"nial  Plaster.     Sj/n.   Emplabtbum 

ANTIMONIALE,    £.    ANTIHONII    POTASSIO-TAB- 

TBATI8,  L.  Prep.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  By  sprink- 
ling tartar  emetic,  in  very  fine  powder,  on  the 
surface  of  a  spread  Bargundy  pitch  (or  common 
adhesive)  plaster.  It  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  the  scarla- 
tina of  children ;  also  the  chest,  in  phthisis ; 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  opium,  in 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints. 

Aromatic  Plaster.  Sj/n.  Stomach  plasteb; 
Emflastbum  abomaticum,  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
D.  1826.)  Strained  frankincense  (thus),  3  oz. ; 
bees'  wax,  i  oz. ;  melt  them  together,  aud,  when 
the  mass  has  considerably  healed,  add,  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  6  drs.;  oils  of  allspice  and 
lemons,  of  each  2  drs.  Stimulant;  applied  over 
the  stomach  in  dyspepsia,  spasms,  nausea,  fla- 
tulence, &c.  Camphor,  1  dr.,  is  commonly 
added. 

Plaster  of  Asaafcetida.  8i/n.  Antihystebic 
FLASTBB,  Antispasmodic  p.;   Emplabtbum 

AS8AF(STID£    (Ph.    E.),   E.    ANTIHYSTEBICUM, 

&c.,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  E.)  From  lead  plaster 
and  strained  assafcetida,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  strained 
galbanum  and  bees'- wax,  of  each,  1  oz.;  melted 
together.  Antispasmodic ;  applied  to  the  sto- 
mach or  abdomen  in  spasms,  hysteria,  &c,;  and 
to  the  chest  in  hooping-cough. 

Baynton's  Adhesive  Plaster.  Prep.  From 
yellow  resin,  1  oz. ;  lead  plaster,  1  lb. ;  melted 
together.  Becommended  for  bad  legs,  and 
other  like  sores. 

Plaster  of  Belladon'na,  Sjfn.  Emplastbuh 
VBEJJJiOSVM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Soap  plaster,  8  oz. ;  melt  it  by  the 
lie«fe  ckf  a  water  bith;  add  of  extract  of  bella- 


donna (deadly  nightshade),  3  oz.;  and  keep 
constantly  stirring  the  mixture  until  it  acquires 
a  proper  consistence. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Besin  plaster,  3  oz. ;  extract  of 
belladonna,  1|  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Besin  plaster,  2  oz.;  extract  of 
belladonna,  1  oz. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Extract  of  belladonna,  3 ;  resin 
plaster,  3 ;  rectified  spirit,  6 ;  rob  the  extract 
and  spirit  together  in  a  mortar,  and  when  the 
insoluble  matter  has  subsided,  decant  the  dear 
solution,  remove  the  spirit  by  distillation  or 
evaporation,  and  mix  the  alcoholic  extract  thus 
obtained  with  the  resin  plaster  melted  at  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath,  continuing  the  heat  until 
with  constant  stirring  the  plaster  has  acquired 
a  suitable  consistence. 

Uses,  ^c.  As  a  powerful  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic ;  in  neuxalgia  and  rheumatic  pains, 
and  as  an  application  to  painful  tumours. 
The  plaster  of  the  shops  is  usually  deficient  in 
extract.  The  following  formida  is  in  common 
use  in  the  wholesale  trade : — Lead  plaster  and 
resin  plaster,  of  each,  2^  lbs. ;  extract  of  bella- 
donna. If  lb.  This  plaster  must  not  be  <  pulled' 
in  water. 

Berg's  Antirhenmafic  Plaster.    Syn.  Oottt 

PAPEB  ;     EBiFLABTBVH      AKTIBHBITICATICTTIC, 

Chabta  antibheumatica,  L.  Prep.  By 
digesting  euphorbium,  2  parts,  and  cantharides, 
1  part,  (both  in  powder,)  in  rectified  spirit, 
10  parts,  for  eight  days ;  adding  to  the  strained 
liquid,  black  resin  and  Venetian  turpentine,  of 
each,  4  parts;  assisting  the  mixture  by  a  gentle 
heat.  Two  or  three  coats  of  the  product  are 
successively  spread  over  the  surface  of  thin 
paper.  Used  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  (' Anat. 
of  Quackery.') 

Black  Diach'ylon  Plaster.  See  Coubt 
Plastbb. 

Plaster  of  Black  Pitch.  Syn.  Emflastbuh 
PICI8  iriGKE,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Wirtem.)  Black 
pitch,  black  resin,  and  bees'  wax,  of  each,  8 
parts;  suet,  1  part;  melted  together.  Rube* 
facient  and  stimulant. 

Blistering  Plaster.    See  Plasteb  of  Gait* 

THABIDES. 

Bree's  Antiasthmatic  Plaster.  Prep.  From 
lead  plaster,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  dr. ;  melted 
together,  and,  when  somewhat  cooled,  mixed 
with  powdered  camphor,  2  drs.;  powdered 
opium,  I  dr.,  and  at  once  spread  on  leather. 

Brown  Plaster.  Syn.  Emflastbum  fus- 
CUM,  L. ;  Onqubnt  de  LA  M^BE,  Fr.  This  is 
noticed  at  page  862.  The  butter,  lard,  oil,  suet, 
aud  wax.  Should  be  first  melted  together,  and 
the  heat  gradually  increased  until  they  beg^n 
to  smoke ;  the  litharge  is  then  to  be  sifted  in, 
and  the  stirring  and  heat  continued  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  brown  colour;  the  pitch 
is  n^t  added,  and  the  whde  stirred  for  some 
time  longer. 

Brown  DiacVylon  Plaster.  See  Plastbb  of 
Qalbanum. 

Plaster  ef  Bor'gimdy  Pitch.  i6{)f«4  Gbphauc 

FLASnB,    BBBATH    P.|    SMFLAaXBUX    PICU 
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(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  E.  p.  cosiPosiTiTM,  E.  p. 
BUBGUNDICS,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  l*re- 
parcd  (strained)  Bargfundy  pitch,  2  lbs. ;  pre- 
pared frankincense  (thus),  1  lb. ;  yellow  resin 
and  bees'  wax,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  melt  them  toge- 
ther, then  add,  olive  oil  and  water,  of  each, 
2  fl.  oz. ;  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg  (mace),  1  oz. ; 
and,  constantly  stirring,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Burgundy  pitch,  1  lb.;  resin 
and  bees' Vax,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  olive  oil  and 
water,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  mace,  i  oz. ;  as 
the  last. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Burgundy  pitch,  26;  common 
frankincense,  13 ;  resin,  4| ;  yellow  wax,  4^  * 
expressed  oil  of  nutmeg:*,  1 ;  olive  oil,  2 ; 
water,  2;  add  the  oil  und  the  water  to  the 
other  ingredients,  previously  melted  together ; 
stir,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistency. 

Uses,  ^c.  Burgundy-pitch  plaster  is  stimu- 
lant, rubefacient,  and  counter-irritant.  It  is  a 
common  application  to  the  chest  in  pulmonary 
affections,  to  the  joints  in  rheumatism,  and  to 
the  loins  in  lumbago.  Spread  on  leather,  it 
forms  a  good  warm  pluafer  to  wear  on  the 
chest  during  the  winter.  "  When  it  produces 
a  serous  exudation,  it  should  be  frequently 
renewed." 

The  BURGUSDT-PITCII  PLASTEK  of  the  *Aop* 
is  commonly  made  as  follows:  —  Factitious 
Burgundy  pitch  (bright  col(mred),42  lbs. ;  palm 
oil  (bright),  t  lb. ;  bees*  wax  (brii;lit),  5  lbs. ; 
melt,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  add,  of  oil  of  mace, 
6  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  1  oz. 

Calefa'cient  Plaster.  Si/n.  Warm  plaster  ; 
EMPLASTBVM  CALEFACIENd  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  D.)  Plaster  of  canthorides,  i  lb.  (1  part); 
Burgundy  ])itch,  5^  lb.  (11  parts) ;  melt  them 
together  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture 
OS  it  cools  until  it  stiffens.  Stimulant,  rube- 
facient, and  counter-irritant ;  in  a  variety  of 
afiectious.  In  some  persons,  when  long  applied, 
it  blisters  or  produces  a  running  sore. 

Can'cer  Plaster.  S^n.  Emplastbum  anti- 
CANCROSUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Wax  plaster,  1  oz, ; 
extract  of  hemlock,  1  dr. ;  levigated  arscnious 
acid,  ^  dr. 

2.  (Richter.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  1  oz. ; 
extract  of  henbane,  i  oz.;  powdered  bella- 
donna, 1  dr. ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  plaster.  Both  the  above  must  be  i^ed  with 
great  caution.    See  Cancer,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Canthar'ides.  Si^n.  Blisterino 
PLASTER,  Vesicant  p.,  I*laster  op  Spanish 
FLIES;  Emplastrum  oantharidis  (B.  P.,  Ph. 
h.  E.  &  D.),  E.  c.  vesicatori^  E.  lyttir,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  wax  and  suet,  of 
each,  7\  oz.;  lard,  6  oz. ;  resin,  3  oz. ;  melt 
them  together,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
and,  a  little  before  they  concrete,  sprinkle  in 
of  cantharides  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  lb. 
(12  oz.  B.  P.),  and  mix. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Cantharides,  bees'  wax,  resin, 
and  suet,  eijual  parts ;  us  the  last. 

3.  (Ph.  1).)  Spanish  flies,  6  oz. ;  prepared 
Jard^  resin,  and  yellow  wax,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  pro- 


ceed as  beforet  and  *<8tir  the  mixtarc  tioii* 
stantly  until  the  plaster  is  cool." 

4.  (Wholesale.)  From  bees'  wax  and  good 
lunl,  of  each,  4  Wn, ;  flies  and  yellow  resio, 
of  each,  6  lbs.;  suet,  10  lbs.  A  commonly 
used  formula,  the  product  of  which  is.  how- 
ever, greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pbar- 
macopGBia. 

Ohs,  All  the  al>ove  are  used  to  raise  blis- 
ters. Tlie  plaster  is  spread  on  white  leather 
with  a  cold  knife,  and  is  surrounded  witib  a 
margin  of  resin  plaster  to  make  it  adhere.  A 
piece  of  thin  muslin  or  tissue  paper  is  usually 
placed  between  the  plaster  and  the  skin  to 
prevent  absorption.  A  little  powdered  camphor 
is  sometimes  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
spread  plaster,  to  prevent  strangury.  A  bctt^ 
mode  of  obviating  the  action  on  the  urinaiy 
organs  is  by  the  copious  use  of  diluents.  This 
plaster  should  be  rolled  in  starch  powder^  and 
not  with  oil. 

Plaster  of  Cantharides  (Componiid).    Sjf», 

E>[PLA8TBXJM    CANrnABIDIS   OOKPOBITUX*  L 

Prep,  (Ph.  E.)  Venice  turpentine,  4^  oi.; 
cantharides  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each,  3  os. ; 
bees'  wax,  1  oz.;  verdigris  (in  fine  powder), 
i  oz. ;  powdered  mustard  and  black  pepper,  of 
each,  2  drs. ;  mix  at  a  heat  under  21!^  F^. 
Stronger  than  the  last,  and  quicker  in  its 
action ;  but  it  causes  more  pain,  and  is  much 
more  apt  to  occasion  troublesome  ulcerations. 
Used  in  gout,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  &c. 
Plaster,  Capuchin'.    See  Plastbb   of  £r- 

PnOBITTM. 

Plaster  of  Car'honate  of  Lead.     iS^Ji.  Ek- 

PLASTRUU   PLUHBI   CARBONATIS,    £.  CEBV8&E, 

L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Carbonate  of  lead,  1  lb. ; 
olive  oil  and  water,  of  each,  2  lbs. ;  boil  them 
together  until  they  combine  and  form  a  plas- 
ter ;  lastly,  remelt  this  with  white  wax,  3^  oi. 
Its  properties  resemble  those  of  ordinary  lead 
plaster.  An  excellent  emollient  and  defensiTO 
X)lastcr.    See  Maht's  Plaster. 

Plaster,  Cephal'ic.  Si/n.  Labdavux  plas- 
ter ;   EMPLASTRUai  CEPHALICTM,  £.  LABDAJR, 

L.  Prep.  (Fh.  L.  1788.)  Labdanum,  3  oz.; 
frankincense  (thus),  1  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  to 
the  mixture,  when  nearly  cold,  powdered  cinna- 
mon and  expressed  oil  of  mace,  of  each,  |  oz.; 
oil  of  mint,  1  dr.  Applied  to  the  forchoid  or 
temples,  in  headache;  to  the  stomach,  in 
colds,  &c.  Sec  Burgundy  Pitch  Plas- 
ter, &c. 

Plaster,  Cheselden's  Stick'ing.  S^.  Ex* 
plastrum  flumbi  cum  pice,  L.  Prep,  Fraa 
lead  plaster,  2  lbs. ;  Burgundy  pitch  (g^uiiie)^ 
1  oz. ;  melted  together. 

Plaster,  Corn.  Sifn.  Emplastuuic  ad  CLi- 
vos,  L.  Prfp.  1.  Kesin  jilaster,  5  porti; 
melt,  stir  in  of  sal  ammoniac  (in  fine  powdcr)l 
1  part,  and  at  once  spread  it  on  linen  or  soft 
leather. 

2.  (Kennedy's.)  From  bees*  wax,  1  lb.; 
Venice  turpentine,  5  oz.;  verdigris  (in  fiflS 
powder),  1|  oz. ;  mixed  by  a  gentle  heat,  md 
spread  on  cloth.     It  is  cut  into  pieces,  ud 
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polislie^,  ahd  of  th^sd  1  dozen  are  put  into 
each  box. 

3.  (Le  Foret)  Galbanom  plaster,  2  oz.; 
melt  by  a  very  gentle  heat;  add,  sal  ammoniac 
and  saffiron,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  powdered  camphor, 
2  oz. ;  and,  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  of  liquor  of 
ammonia,  2  oz.  Applied,  spread  on  leather,  to 
the  com  only,  as  it  will  blister  the  thinner  skin 
surrounding  its  base. 

4.  (Ph.  Sax.)  Qalbanum  plaster,  1  oz. ; 
pitch,  i  oz. ;  lead  plaster,  2  drs. ;  melt  them 
together,  and  add  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac 
pn  fine  powder),  of  each,  1  dr.  For  other 
formulae,  see  Vbediqeis  Plastbb  (below),  and 

COSNS. 

^Plaster,  Court    ^n.    STiciriNa  flabteb, 

ISn^GIAfiS  p.  ;  EmPLASTBITM  ICHTHYOCOLLiE, 
E.  ADHBSIYTM  AlfOLICUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Isiu- 
glass,  1  part ;  water,  10  parts ;  dissolve,  strain 
the  solution,  and  gradually  add  to  it  of  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  2  parts ;  apply  this  mixture, 
gently  warmed,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair 
brush,  to  the  surface  of  silk  or  sarcenet, 
stretched  on  a  frame,  and  allow  each  coating 
to  dry  before  applying  the  next  one,  the  appli- 
cation being  repeated  as  often  as  necessary; 
lastly,  give  the  prepared  surface  a  coating  of 
tincture  of  benzoin  or  tincture  of  balsam  of 
Peru.  Some  manufacturers  apply  this  to  the 
unprepared  side  of  the  plaster,  and  others  add 
to  the  tincture  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  amber- 
gris or  essence  of  musk. 

2.  (Deschamps*.)  A  piece  of  fine  muslin, 
linen,  or  silk,  is  fastened  to  a  flat  board,  and  a 
thin  coating  of  smooth,  strained  flour  paste  is 
g^ven  to  it;  over  this,  when  dry,  two  coats  of 
colourless  gelatine,  made  into  size  with  water, 
q.  s.,  are  applied  warm.  Said  to  be  superior 
to  the  ordinary  court  plaster. 

8.  (Liston's.)  Soak  isinglass,  1  oz.,  in  water, 
2i  fl.  oz.,  until  it  becomes  swollen  and  quite 
soft ;  then  add  of  proof  spirit,  3^  fl.  oz.,  and 
expose  the  mixture  to  the  heat  of  hot  water, 
frequently  stirring,  until  the  union  is  complete; 
lastly,  apply  four  coats  of  the  solution  to  the 
surface  of  oiled  silk  nailed  to  a  board,  by  means 
of  a  soft  brush. 

4.  (Or.  Paris.)  Black  silk  or  sarcenet  is 
Rtnuned  and  brushed  over  10  or  12  times  with 
the  following  composition : — Gum  benzoin,  ^ 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  a  sepa- 
rate vessel  dissolve  of  isinglass,  1  oz.,  in  as  little 
water  as  possible;  strain  each  solution,  mix 
them,  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  apply  it 
warm.  When  the  last  coating  is  quite  dry,  a 
finishing  coat  is  given  with  a  solution  of 
Chio  turpentine,  4  oz.,  in  tincture  of  benzoin, 
6oz. 

Obs,  The  common  '  Cotibt  flabteb'  of  the 
ahops  is  generally  prepared  without  using 
spirit,  and  with  merely  sufficient  tincture  of 
benzoin,  or  other  aromatic,  to  give  itanagree- 
Me  odour.  Formerly,  black  silk  or  sarcenet 
was  exdunvely  employed  as  the  basis  of  the 
piaster,  but  at  the  pesent  time  checkered  silk 
w  also  mach  in  nvoor.    '  Flrsh-coloubbd 


OOITST  FLAfiTBB^  18  likewise  fiuhionable. 
'Trajtsfabbnt  coust  flastsb'  is  prepared 
on  oiled  silk.  '  Watfbfboof  cottbt  flasteb' 
is  simply  the  common  plaster  which  has  re- 
ceived a  thin  coatmg  of  pale  drying  oil  on  its 
exposed  surface.  Tne  finbst  cottbt  flasteb 
of  the  West-end  bouses  is  now  prepared  on 
gold-beaters'  skin  (or  the  prepared  membrane 
of  the  csecum  of  the  ox),  one  side  of  which  is 
coated  with  the  isinglass  solution,  as  above, 
and  the  other  with  pale  drying  oil  or  a  solution 
of  either  gutta  percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloro- 
form, or  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

Plaster  of  Cro  W  OIL  J^n.  Ehflabtbuh 
OBOTONis,  E.  OLEi  TiGtjJi,  L.  Prep.  (Bou- 
chardat.)  To  lead  plaster,  4  parts,  melted  by 
a  very  gentle  heat,  add  of  croton  oil,  1  part  A 
powerful  counter-irritant;  it  also  generally 
acts  powerfolly  on  the  bowels. 

Plaster  of  Com'in.  Spn.  Ekflabtbuic 
OUMINI  (Ph.  L.),  E.  OTMnri,  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Burgundy  pitch,  3  lbs. ;  bees'  wax, 
3  oz. ;  melt,  add  of  cumin  seed,  caraways,  and 
bay-berries,  of  each  (in  powder),  3  oz. ;  next 
add  of  olive  oil  and  water,  of  each,  1^  fl.  oz., 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  yellow  resin,  7  lbs. ; 
bees'  wax  and  linseed  oil,  of  each,  i  lb. ;  pow- 
dered cumin  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each,  7  oz. ; 
mix. 

Obe.  This  is  a  mere  revival  of  the  formula 
of  the  Ph.  L.  1724.  In  that  of  the  Ph.  L. 
1788  no  water  was  ordered,  and  the  powders 
simply  stirred  into  the  mdted  mass  shortly 
before  it  cools;  the  common  practice  in  all 
laboratories. 

Cumin  plaster  is  carminative,  stimulant,  and 
discutient.  It  is  applied  over  the  regions  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  in  colic,  dyspepsia, 
and  fiatulence,  and  is  also  applied  to  indolent 
tumours.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  remedy 
with  the  lower  classes. 

Delacroix's  Aggln'tinatlve   Plaster.      Syn, 

EmFLABTBIJM  GLUTINAirS  SAITCTI  AlTDBBB  A 
CbTJCE,   E.  FICIB   0I7M  ELEMI;  L.    EhFlAtSB 

D'ANDBi  LE  LA  Cboix,  Fr.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.) 
From  Burgundy  pitch,  25  parts ;  gum  elemi, 
6  parts;  Venice  turpentine  and  oU  of  bays, 
of  each,  3  parts ;  melted  together,  and 
strained. 

Plaster,  Dlach'ylon.    See  Lead  Plastbb. 

Plaster,  Diapal'ma.    Sec  Palm  Plasteb. 

Plaster  of  Eremi.  Sj^n,  Emflastbum  ele- 
ui,  L.  Prep,  From  wax  plaster,  3  parts; 
gum  elemi»  1  part;  melted  together  by  a  gen- 
tle heat.  Stimulant  and  discutient.  Used  for 
issues,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Euphorl)iQm.  S^,  Euflastbuk 
ETTFHOBBn,  L.  Prep,  1,  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Bur- 
gundy pitch  plaster,  8  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  of 
euphorbium  (in  powder),  1  dr. 

2.  (Cafuchih  flasteb— Ph.  Wirt.)  Bur- 
g^undy  pitch  and  bees'  wax,  of  each,  3  oz.; 
Venice  turpentine,  1  oz. ;  melt  them  together, 
add,  gum  ammoniacnm,  olibanum,  mastic,  and 
lapis  calaminaris,  of  Mch»  I  QfL«  \  «v^^^\»sq3&.^ 
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pyrethram,  and  common  salt,  of  each  (in  pow- 1 
der),  2  os. ;  and  stir  until  the  mass  concretoH.  I 
Both  of  the  above  are  stimulant,  nibefacieut, 
and  counter-irritant. 

Flaater,  Fayard's.    See  Paper  (Gout). 

Plaster  of  Flower  of  Ointments.    S^».  Eh- 

FLABTBUK   FLOS  UKGUEKTORUM  DICTUM. — L. 

Jhrep,  From  frank  incense  (tlius),  yellow  resin, 
suet,  and  bees'  wax,  of  each  1  lb. ;  oUbuiuiiii, 
i  lb. ;  Venice  turpentine,  5  oz. ;  gum  myrrh, 
2  oz. ;  white  wine,  16  fl.  oz. ;  boll  to  a  plustcr, 
adding,  before  the  mass  cooIm,  of  camphor, 
^  oz.  Calefucicnt  and  stimulant.  (See  imgo 
859.) 
Plaster  of  Frank'incense.    Sjfn,  Stbengtii- 

EKINO    FLASTEB;     EhPT^STRUM    THURIB,    E. 

B0B0UAN8,  L.  rrep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  To  lead 
plaster,  2  lbs.,  melted  by  a  g(!ntlc  heat,  add  of 
irankiucenso  (thus),  ^  lb.,  dragon's  blood  (in 
powder),  3  oz.,  and  stir  well.  In  muscular 
relaxations,  weak  joints,  &c.  Mr.  Kcdwood 
says  that  a  "better-looking  plaster  is  pro- 
duced by  melting  the  frankincense  and  dragon's 
blood  together,  and  straining  them  through  a 
cloth,  then  mixing  these  with  the  lead  plaster 
previously  melted."  See  Plaster  of  Oxide 
OF  Iron. 
Plaster  of  Oal'bannm.     St/ii.     CoMPoryD 

QALBANTJM      PLASTER,      YeLLOW    DIACHYLON, 

Gum  plaster,  Dlacuylon  with  the  gums  , 
Kmplastrum  galbani  (B.  p.,  Ph.  L.),  E. 
OUMMOSUM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Take  of  strained  galbanum,  8  oz. ;  common  tur- 
pentine, 1  oz. ;  melt  them  together,  then  add 
of  prepared  frankincense  (thus),  3  oz.;  and 
next,  of  lead  plaster,  3  lbs.,  previously  melted 
over  a  slow  fire. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Gum  ammoniacum  and  galba- 
num, of  each,  ^  oz. ;  melt  them  together,  stralr, 
and  add,  of  litharge  plaster,  4  oz. ;  be(;s'  wax, 
^  oz. ;  (both  previously  melted;)  nud  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly.  These  proportions  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  B.  P. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  lead  plaster,  42  lbs. ; 
yellow  resin,  12  lbs. ;  strained  gnlbauum,  3  lbs. ; 
strained  assafa;tida,  1  o/. 

Obs,  Galbanum  ])laster  is  stimulant  and 
resolvent,  and  is  much  used  in  indolent,  scrofu- 
lous, and  other  tumours,  painful  gouty  and 
rheumatic  joints,  in  rickets,  &c. 

Plaster,  Gaolthier's.  Prep.  (Guibourt.)  Palm 
plaster,  12part«;  olive  oil  and  whit«  wax,  of 
each,  1  part;  melt-,  and  add  of  Venice  turi)en- 
tinc,  2  parts.    More  adhesive  than  the  simple 

FALM  plaster. 

Plaster  of  Gin'ger.  Stfu,  Emplastrum  zin- 
GiBXRis,  L.    See  Ginger  (page  567). 

Plaster,  Oont.  St^n.  Emplastrum  antar- 
thsiticum,  L.  See  Plasters  of  Galbanum, 
Pitch,  &c..  Gout  Paper. 

Plaster  of  Gum.    See  Galbakuh  Plaster. 

Plaster  of  Hemlock.  Syn.  Emplastrum 
CONII,  E.  0ICUT£,L.  Prep.  1.  Wax,  1  part; 
Burgundy  pitch,  9  parts ;  melt  them  together, 
and  add  of  extract  of  hemlock,  3  i)arts. 

IS,  (PI),  liat.)    Lead  plaster  and  bees'  wax. 


of  each,  1  lb. ;  olive  oil,  6  it.  oz. ;  melt,  and  add 
of  powdered  hemlock  (recent),  1  lb. 

Obt.  Ilemloek  plaster  is  occarionally  need 
as  an  application  to  painful  and  malignant 
ulcers  and  tumours,  painful  joints,  &c.  A 
spread  plaster  of  it,  witli  6  or  8  grs.  of  tartar 
emetic  (in  very  fine  powder)  sprinkled  over  its 
surface,  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  counter- 
irritant  in  hooping-cough,  phthisis,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Henliane.  Stfn,  Evplabtrum 
nroscYAMi,  L.  Prep.  As  the  last,  but  nsiug 
henbane  instead  of  hemlock.  As  an  anodyne, 
in  various  external  affections. 

Plaster  of  Todlde  of  Potas'sinm.  Ss/».  Ex- 
PLASTRUM  POTASsn  lODiDi  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  L.)  Jodide  of  potassium,  1  oz.;  olive  oil, 
2  fl.  drs. ;  triturate  them  together,  then  add, 
of  strained  frankincense  (thus),  6  oz.;  wax, 6 
drs. ;  and  stir  constantly  until  tbo  mass  cools. 
"This  plaster  is  to  be  spread  on  linen,  rather 
than  on  leather."  Used  as  a  discutient  or  le- 
solvent ;  more  particularly  as  an  application  to 
scrofulous  tumours  and  indurations. 

Plaster  of  I'odine.  Stf».  EicFLASTBrx 
lODixii,  L.  Prep.  Triturate  iodine,  1  dr.,  in  i 
wanu  mortar,  with  olive  oil,  1  oz. ;  then  add, 
of  bees'  wax,  1  oz.,  yellow  resin,  ^  oz.,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  stir  the  wh(^ 
until  it  concretes.  It  should  be,  preferably, 
spread  at  once  on  leather,  and  applied  shortly 
aft^r  l)cing  prejiared.     Used  as  the  last. 

Plaster  of  Iodine  (Compound).  Sjfn.  Em- 
plastrum lODiMi  coMPOsiTTM,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Imline,  1  lb*. ;  iodide  of  potassium,  2  dxip. ; 
rub  them  to  a  iino  jMwder,  add  this  to  lead 
powder,  2  oz.,  Jiurgundy  pitch,  1  oz.,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  just  about  to 
concrete.  More  active  than  either  of  the  prfr 
ceding. 

2.  (Emp.  iod.  cum  belladonna.)  To  bd- 
ladcmna  plaster,  2  oz.,  melteil  by  a  very  gcntk 
lieat^  add  iodine  and  iodide  of  ]x>tassium  (in 
fine  powder),  of  each,  1  dr.,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture until  nearly  cold.  Powerfully  resolvent 
and  anod^'ue.  Used  in  the  same  cases  as  tbe 
preceding,  when  there  is  much  pain. 

Plaster  of  Tron.  Sih;  PL.\STEit  of  Oxidcof 
Ikon. 

Plaster  of  I^'singlass.  See  Col'rt  Plas- 
ter. 

Plaster,  Is'sue.    Si/n.  Emplastrum  ad  nff- 

I  TIOULOS,   Sl'AKADRAPUM    PRO   FONTICUUB,  I- 

Prep.  1.  From  bees'  wax,  ^  lb. ;  Burgmidy 
pitch  and  Ohio  turpentine,  of  each,  -1  oz. ;  ve^ 
mi  lion  and  orris  powder,  of  each,  I  oz. ;  mnifci 
4  grs. ;  melted  together,  and  spread  upon  linen. 
Tliis  is  afterwards  polished  with  a  smooth  piaee 
of  glass  moistened  with  water,  and  cnt  into 
pieces. 

2.  (Ph.  Aust.)  Yellow  wax,  6  oz. ;  nottan 
suet,  2  oz. ;  lanl,  1 J  oz. ;  melt,  add  of  tnrpes* 
tine,  1^  oz.,  and  afterwards,  of  red  lead,  4  os.; 
dip  pieces  of  linen  into  the  meltod  nuztoiVt 
pass  these  between  rollers,  and,  when  cold, 
polish  them,  as  before,  and  cut  them  into 
squares.    The  issue  plaster  (issue  paper;  charts 
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ad  fonticulofl)  of  the  Ph.  Sadcica  is  a  nearly 
similar  compoond,  witii  the  addition  of  abont 
l-48th  part  of  verdigris,  in  very  fine  powder, 
and  being  spread  upon  paper. 

Plaster,  Kennedy^s.    See  Cobh  Plastbbb. 

Plaster,  KirUand's.  See  Amkoniacal 
Plaatsb. 

Plaster  of  Lab'dannm.  See  Cbphalio 
Plasteb. 

Plaster  of  Lead.  Syn.  Lxad  flastsb,  Li- 
XHABOB  p..  Common  p.,  Diaohtlon,  Simple 
DIACHYLON,  White  D. ;  Emplabtbttm  plvmbi 

(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  E.  LTTHABQTEI  (Ph.  E.  &  D.), 

£.  COMMUNE,  Diachylon  simplex,  L.  Prep, 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  in  very 
fine  i)Owder,  6  lbs. ;  olive  oil,  1  gal. ;  water,  1 
qnart ;  boil  them  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly 
stirring,  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  adding 
a  little  boiling  water,  if  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  used  in  the  beginning  should  be  con- 
sumed before  the  end  of  the  process. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Lithai^e,  5  oz. ;  oUve  oil,  12  fl. 
oz. ;  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Litliarge,  5  Ibsu;  olive  oil,  1 
gal. ;  water,  1  qnart. 

4.  (Otto  Kohnke.)  For  each  lb.  of  litharge 
employed,  add  i  pint  of  colourless  vinegar 
(each  fl.  oz.  of  which  is  capable  of  saturating 
^  dr.  of  carbonate  of  potassa) ;  add  the  oil,  boil 
until  all  moisture  is  evaporated,  and  until 
only  a  few  striss  of  litharge  rise  to  the  surface, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  heat,  add 
gradually  -^  to  ^  as  much  vinegar  as  before,  and 
boil  the  mixture  to  a  proper  consistence. 

6.  (Wholesale.)  From  Genoa  oil,  7  galls,  (or 
65  lbs.) ;  litharge  (perfectly  free  fix)m  copper), 
28  lbs. ;  water,  2^  galls. ;  boil  to  a  plaster,  as 
before. 

6.  (B.  P.)  Oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, 1 ;  olive  oil,  2^ ;  water,  1 ;  boil  all  the  in- 
g^redients  together  gently  by  the  heat  of  a 
steam  bath,  and  keep  them  simmering  for  4  or 

5  hours,  stirring  constantly  until  the  product 
acquires  the  proper  consistence  for  plaster, 
adding  more  water  during  the  process,  if 
necessary. 

Obs,  The  London  College  orders  too  little 
oil.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  formulse 
produce  beautiM  plasters,  that  keep  well; 
those  of  the  others,  although  very  white,  get 
bard  and  brittle  much  more  rapidly.  The 
proper  proportion  of  oil  is  fully  2^  times  the 
weight  of  the  litharge, — 2^  times  appears  the 
best  quantity ;  and  without  this  is  used,  the 
plaster  speedily  gets  hard  and  non-adhesive. 
The  process  consists  in  putting  the  water  and 
the  litharge  into  a  perfectly  dean  and  well- 
polished  tinned  copper  or  copper-pan,  mixing 
them  well  together  with  a  spatula,  adding  the 
oily  and  boiling,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  plaster  is  sufficiently  hard,  when  thoroughly 
ookL    This  process  usually  occupies  from  4  to 

6  homB,  but  by  adopting  the  fourth  formula 
an  excellent  plaster  may  be  made  in  from  20 
to  80  minutes.  This  plaster  is  generally  cooled 
\^  immendon  in  cold  water  i  and  to  render  it 


very  white*  a  quality  highly  prized  in  the 
trade,  it  is  usual  to  submit  it  to  laborious 
'pulling^'  in  the  manner  already  noticed. 

Uw,  As  a  simple  defensive  plaster  or  strap- 
ping; but  prindpally  as  a  basis  for  other 
plasters. 

Plaster,  Listen's.    See  Covbt  Plaster. 

Plaster,    Mahy's.        I^n.     Emplastbux 

PLITMBI    CASBONATIS,   E.    P.   C.  COMPOSITITE^ 

L.  Prep,  (Ph.  U.S.)  Carbonate  of  lead  (pure 
white  lead),  1  lb. ;  oUve  oil,  32  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
q.  s. ;  boil  tiiem  together,  constantly  stirring 
until  perfectly  incorporated;  then  add,  of 
yellow  wax,  4  oz.;  lead  plaster,  1^  lb.;  and 
when  these  are  melted,  and  the  mass  somewhat 
cooled,  stir  in  of  powdered  orris  root,  9  oz.  A 
favourite  application  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  inflamed  and  excoriated  surfaces, 
bed-sores,  bums,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Hel'ilot.  iS^n.  Emplastbum  msli- 
Lon,  E.  k  msliloto,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E. 
1744.)  Fresh  melitot,  chopped  small,  6  lbs. ; 
suet,  3  lbs. ;  boil  until  crisp,  strain  with  pres- 
sure, and  add,  of  yellow  resin,  8  ll». ;  bees' 
wax,  4  lbs.,  and  boil  to  a  plaster.  Stimulant. 
Used  to  dress  blisters,  &c  The  gpreater  portion 
of  this  plaster  in  the  shops  is  made  without 
the  herb,  and  is  coloured  with  verdigris.  (See 
the  next  formula.) 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Take  of  yellow  resin,  18 
lbs.;  green  ointment,  4|  lbs.;  yellow  wax,  8 
lbs. ;  finely  powdered  verdigris,  q.  s.  to  give  a 
deep-g^een  colour. 

Plaster,  Hereu'^rial.     8yn,    Emplabtbvm 

MEBCinUALE,  E.  HYDBA&QYBI   (B.  P.,  Ph.  L. 

E.  &  D.),  L.  Ptep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Add, 
gradually,  of  sulphur,  8  grs.,  to  heated  olive 
oil,  1  fi.  dr.,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
with  a  spatula  until  they  unite ;  next  add  of 
mercury,  3  oz.,  and  triturate  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible ;  lastly,  gradually  add  of  lead 
plaster  (melted  over  a  dow  fire),  1  lb.,  and  mix 
them  aU  well  together.  (About  1  fl.  dr.  of 
balsam  of  sulphur  may  bo  substituted  for  the 
oil  and  sulphur  ordered  above.)  These  propor- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  of  the  B.  P. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Bcsin,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  9  fl.  drs.; 
mix  by  heat,  cool,  add  of  mercury,  3  oz.,  and 
triturate  uutil  its  globules  disappear ;  then  add 
of  litharge  plaster,  6  oz.  (previously  liquefied), 
and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  resin, 
2  oz. ;  dissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  add  of 
mercury,  6  oz. ;  triturate  until  the  globules 
disappear,  and  the  mixture  assumes  a  dark 
gray  colour,  then  add  of  litharge  plaster  (pre- 
viously melted),  12  oz.,  and  stir  the  whole  unUl 
it  stifrens  on  cooling. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Take  of  mercury,  7  lbs.; 
prepared  sevum,  i  lb. ;  triturate  until  the  glo- 
bules disappear,  and  add  the  mixture  to  1^ 
plaster  (melted  by  a  gentle  heat),  36  lbs. ;  stir 
them  well  together,  and  until  they  concrete. 
Very  fine  bluish-slate  or  lead  colour. 

Obe,  Mercurial  plaster  is  used  as  a  dis- 
cotient  in  gUndular  enlargements,  and  otkec 
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BwcUinjrs ;  and  is  also  applied  over  the  hepatic 
regions  in  livor  complfuuts. 
Plaster,  Mercurial*  with  Belladon'na.    «S>/fi. 

ElfPLASTSr^  IIYDBARGYKI  CUM  BELLADONif A, 

L.  Prep.  From  mercuriul  plusUtr,  G  drs. ;  ex- 
tract of  bolhidonna,  2  drs. ;  olive  oil,  1  dr. ; 
mixed  by  a  pentle  lieat.  One  of  our  most 
useful  anodyne  and  discutient  applications,  in 
painful  scirrhous,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic 
tumours.  The  Medico-Chirurpical  Pliarm. 
orders  i  fl.  dr.  of  hydnx'yanic  acid  to  be  added 
to  every  2  oz.  of  the  above. 

Plaster  of  Hin'ium.  Sjfn,  Kmpl.\8TBUH 
Miini,  E.  E  MiNio,  E.  PLxrifBi  oxydi  bubri, 
1j.  Prep,  (J'h.  L.  1746.)  Olive  oil,  4  lbs. ; 
minium  (reil  lead),  in  fine  powder,  2|  lbs.; 
water,  q.  8.;  proceed  as  for  lead  plaster  (which 
it  closely  resemblcH). 

Ohs,  To  ensure  a  good  colour  and  the  quality 
of  keeping  well,  the  quantity  of  oil  should  be 
increased  about  l-3rd.  When  discoloured  by 
heat  it  forms  the  'brown  minium  plaster' 
(emp.  e  minio  fuscum)  of  old  pharmacy.  Lead 
plaster,  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  red  lead,  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Plaster  of  Minium  (Compound).    Stfti,  Nn- 

BBMBERG  9LABTEK  ;  EmI'LASTBUM  MINII  COM- 
POBITCM,  L.  ;  KmPLATEE  DE  NrUKMBERG,  Fr. 
Prep,  (Soubeinin.)  lied  lead,  12  parts ;  olive 
oil,  8  parts;  grind  them  together  on  a  por- 
phyry slab,  and  udd  the  mixture  to  lead  plas- 
ter, 50  parts,  bees'  wax,  24  parts,  melted 
together ;  lastly,  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  of 
camphor,  1  part. 

Plaster,  Morrison's  Adhesive.  Syn,  Mob- 
bison'b  adhesive  paste.  lYorn  whcaten  Hour, 
2  oz. ;  mild  ale,  4  pint ;  stir  them  together, 
and  heat  the  mixture  to  the  boiling-iwiut ; 
when  cold,  add  of  powdered  resin,  3  oz. ;  and, 
constantly  fitirring,  again  heat  them  to  1)()iling. 
Used  as  a  depilat4)ry  in  ring-worm,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Mu'cilages.     Syn.    Diachylon 

COMPOSITTM,  EmPLASTEUM  K  MUCILAGINIBUS, 

L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Bees'  wax,  20  oz.; 
oil  of  mucilages,  4  oz.;  melt,  and  add  them  to 
strained  ammoniacum,  3  oz.,  common  turpen- 
tine, 1  oz.,  previously  melted  together.  Stimu- 
lant and  emollient. 

Plaster  of  Mns'tard.  Syn.  Emplastbum 
8INAPIB,  L.  This  is  al^nys  an  extempora- 
neous preparation.  Flonr  of  mustani  is  made 
into  a  stiff  paste  with  lukewarm  water,  or  with 
vinegar,  and  is  then  spread  on  a  piece  of  calico 
or  linen  (folded  two  or  three  times) ;  over  the 
surface  of  the  mustard  is  placed  a  piece  of 
gauze  or  thin  muslin,  and  the  plaster  is  then 
applied  to  the  i»art  of  the  body  it  is  intended 
to  medicate.  Its  action  is  that  of  a  powerful 
rubefacient  and  counter-irritajit ;  but  its  aj)- 
plication  should  not  be  continueil  long,  unless 
in  extreme  cases.  Its  effects  are  often  ap- 
parently wonderftil.  We  have  seen  very  severe 
cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  painful 
joints,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.,  relieved  in  a  few 
minutes  by  means  of  a  mustard  plaster  or 
'poultice.* 


Plaster,  Knremberg.  See  CoMFOim)  Mnn^ 
ax  Plaster. 

Plaster  of  (K'pinm.  Syn.  Emflabtrux 
AVODYNUM,  E.  opii  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Lead  plaster,  8  oz. ; 
melt,  and  add  of  frankincense  (thus),  2  oz. ; 
next,  add  of  extract  of  opiara,  1  oz..  prcrioofly 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  and,  con- 
stantly stirring,  evaporate  the  mixture  over  a 
slow  fire  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  plaiter 
is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836 
and  of  the  other  British  Colleges. 

2.  (Pli.  L.  1836.)  Load  plaster,  1  lb.;  melt, 
add  of  powdered  thus,  3  oz. ;  mix,  and  further 
add,  of  powdered  opium,  \  oz.,  water,  8  fl.  ol, 
and  boil  to  a  proper  conBistence. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Litharge  plaster,  12  oz. ;  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  3  oz. ;  liquefy  by  heat,  then  add, 
by  degrees,  of  i)Owdered  opium,  \  oz^  and 
mix  them  thoroughly.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding contains  only  l-3rd  part  of  the  ophm 
ordereil  in  the  present  Ph.  L.  &  D. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Resin  plaster,  9  oz. ;  opium,  in 
fine  powder,  1  oz. ;  as  the  Inst.    Same  as  B.  P. 

Obs.  The  above  plaster  is  reputed  anodyne, 
and  useful  in  various  local  pains ;  but  its  vir- ' 
tucs  in  this  way  have  been  greatly  oxaggexated. 
The  formuUi  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836.  from  being 
less  costly,  is  still  often  employed  in  place  of 
that  of  the  Ph.  L.  1851.  The  following  is 
commonly  used  : — Lead  plaster,  14  lbs. ;  yellow 
resin,  2  lbs. ;  powdered  opium,  \  lb. 

Plaster  of  Oz'ide   of  I'ron.      Syw,     Ibo5 

PLASTER,  FbAKKINCEXSR  P.,  ^TWKSQTWESV^Q 
r.  ;  EUPLABTBUM  BOBOBAXS,  E.  fxbsi  (E 
p..    Ph.    L.    E.   &   D.),    E.    THITRIS,    E.    FEEBZ 

OXYDI  BUBBi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Lead 
plaster,  8  oz. ;  frankincense  (thus),  2  oz.; 
melt  them  together  over  a  slow  fire,  sprinUf 
into  the  mixture  sesciuioxide  of  iron,  1  oz.,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Litharge  plaster,  3  oz. ;  yelloir 
resin,  6  drs. ;  bees'  wax,  3  drs. ;  melt  then 
together,  then  odd  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  1  0Li 
previously  triturated  with  olive  oil,  8}  fl.  dr*. 

3.  (Ph.  I).)  Litharge  plaster,  8  oz. ;  Bll^ 
gimdy  pitch,  2  oz. ;  peroxide  of  iron,  in  fine 
l)0wder,  1  oz. ;  as  No.  1.    Same  as  B.  P. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  From  lead  plaster  (qnite 
dry),  84  lbs. ;  powdered  yellow  resin,  14  Ibi; 
*  crocus  martis'  (lively  coloured),  14  lbs. ;  olift 
oil,  3  pints ;  as  No.  2. 

Ohi.  Iron  plaster  is  reputed  strengthening 
and  stimulant.  It  is  employed  as  a  mechan- 
I  ical  support  in  muscular  relaxation,  wctl^* 
I  ness  of  the  joints,  &«.,  especially  by  public 
dancers.  Its  tonic  action  is  probably  wholly 
imaginary.  No.  4  is  the  *ekpla8TBU1E  bo- 
BOBANs'  of  the  shops  at  the  present  time. 

Ozycro'cenm  Plaster.  Syn.  Eicplastbui 
OXYCBOCEUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1744) 
Bees'  wax,  1  lb. ;  black  pitch  and  strained  gtl- 
luinum,  of  each  \  lb. ;  melt,  and  add  of  Venice 
turpentine,  imwdennl  myrrh,  and  olibannnu  of 
each,  3  oz. ;  powdered  saffron,  2  oz. 
2.    (Wholesale.)    From  bbu^  pitch,  9  Ibi.i 
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black  resb,  11  lbs. ;  bees'  wax  and  lard,  of  each, 
2j  lbs. ;  melted  together.  Warm ;  discntient. 
Still  popular  with  the  lower  orders.  The  saf- 
fron of  the  original  formula  never  finds  its  way 
into  the  oxycroccnm  plaster  of  the  druggists. 
Palm  Plaster.    Syn,  Emplastbuic  diafal- 

MUM,  L.;  DiAFALMX,  EmPLaTBE  DIAFALMX, 

Fr.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Lead  phister,  32  parts ; 
yellow  wax,  2  parts ;  melt  them  together,  add 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  1  part,  dissolve  in  a  little 
water,  and  continue  the  heat,  with  constant 
agitation,  until  all  the  water  is  evaporated. 

06#.  This  plaster  originally  contained  palm 
oil,  and  this  ingredient  is  still  ordered  in  the 
formulsa  of  Plenck  and  Reuss,  Soubeiran 
directs  white  wax  to  be  employed. 

ParacelsiiB's  Plaster.  8yn,  Emflastbttm 
Fabacxlsi,  E.  STYFnoTJM,  L.  Prep,  From 
lead  plaster,  28  lbs. ;  galbanum  plaster,  2  lbs. ; 
powdered  white  canella  and  gum  thus,  of  each, 
Ij  lb.;  melted  together.  The  original  for- 
mula, as  well  as  that  of  the  Ph.  L.  1721,  were 
similar,  although  much  more  complicated. 

Plaster  of  Pitch.  1^.  Poob  man's  flabteb, 
OouT  p.,  Anti-bhsumatio  p.  ;  Emplabtbum 

PAirPBBIS,  E.  AKTIBHSUMATICUM,  E.  ANTAB- 

THBITICIJM,  E.  PICI8  cOMMTTirB,  L.  This  has 
been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Rbsin 
Papbb.  It  is  also*  but  less  frequently,  spread 
on  cloth  and  leather.    (See  page  881.) 

Prestaf  8  Adhe'sive  Plaster.  Prep,  From 
lead  plaster,  2J  lbs. ;  yellow  resin,  5  oz. ;  Venice 
turpentine,  4  oz. ;  gum  ammoniacum  and  mas- 
tic, of  each,  1^  oz. ;  made  into  a  plaster,  and 
spread  on  linen  or  calico. 

Plaster  of  Bed  Lead.  See  Plasteb  oe 
MnauM. 

Plaster  of  Bes'in.  Syn.  Adhbsitb  plasteb. 
Resinous  p.  ;  Emplastbum  adhesitum,  E. 
besdta  (6.  p.,  ph.  l.  &  d.),  e.  besikosum 
(ph.  e.),  e.  lythabgybi  cum  besina,  l. 
rrep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  To  lead  plaster,  3  lbs., 
melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  of  resin,  )  lb., 
also  liquefied  by  heat,  and  mix.  The  formula 
of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  is  similar. 

2.  (Pb.  E.)  Litharge  plaster,  6  oz. ;  resin, 
1  oz. ;  mix  with  a  moderate  heat. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  To  litharge  plaster,  2  lbs.,  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  add,  of  powdered  resin,  4  oz., 
Castile  soap,  in  powder,  2  oz.,  and  mix  them 
intimately. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Pale  lead  plaster  (from  a 
previous  batch,  and  quite  dry),  72  lbs. ;  olive 
oil  (Genoa),  3  lbs. ;  melt  them  together  in  a 
bright  and  perfectly  dean  copper  pan,  and 
sift  in  of  pale  yellow  resin  (in  powder),  12  lbs., 
stirring  all  the  while.  The  mixture  is  to  be 
cooled,  and  'pulled'  or  'worked,'  after  the 
manner  of  lead  plaster. 

6.  (B.  P.)  Resin  (in  powder),  2 ;  litharge 
plaster,  16;  hard-soap^  1;  melt  the  plaster 
with  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  resin  and  soap^ 
first  liquefied,  and  mix. 

Ob9,  Resin  plaster,  spread  upon  calico^  forms 
the  well-known  '8TRAPPiir&'  or  'adhbsiyb 
VLuaa^  io  extensively  used  to  protect  raw 


surfaces,  support  parts,  and  for  dressing  ulcers, 
retaining  the  lips  of  recent  cuts  and  wounds 
in  contact,  &c.  It  is  gently  stimulant,  and  is 
thought  to  assist  the  healing  process.  It  is 
also  employed  as  a  basis  for  other  plasters. 
The  'HOSPITAL  plasteb'  of  certain  houses  is 
of  this  kin^  See  Compound  Soap  Plasteb. 
Besorvent  Plaster.    Syn,  Emplabtbum  be- 

BOLTENS,    E.  EX  MIZTIS  QUATUOB,  L.     Prep, 

(P.  Cod.)    Galbanum,  hemlock,  mercurial,  and 
soap  plasters,  equal  parts,  melted  together. 

Roper's  Royal  Bath  Plaster.  Prep,  (Cooley.) 
Strained  black  pitch,' 16  oz. ;  Burgundy  pitch, 
10  oz. ;  tar  and  bees'  wax,  of  each,  1  ok.  ;  melt, 
and,  when  considerably  cooled,  add  of  expressed 
oil  of  mace,  2  drs.,  croton  oil,  1  dr.,  and  spread 
the  mixture  upon  heart-shaped  pieces  of  white 
sheep-skin,  without  remelting  it.  Stimulant 
and  counter-irritant;  recommended  by  its 
proprietor  as  a  cure  for  all  human  ailments. 
The  '  Bath-plabteb  Pills,'  also  prepared  by 
Mr.  Roper,  resemble  several  of  the  aperient 
pills  already  noticed.  (See  *  Anat.  of  Quackery.') 

Scotf  8  Plaster.  Prep,  From  lead  plaster, 
14  oz. ;  olive  oil  and  white  resin,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
melted  together,  and  spread  on  calico. 

Sharp's  Black  Plaster.  Prep,  From  olive 
oil,  5  parts ;  carbonate  of  lead,  4  parts ;  bees' 
wax,  1  part ;  boiled  to  a  plaster. 

Plaster,  Simple.    Sec  Wax  Plasteb. 

Plaster  of  Soap.  S^n.  Emplastbum  i 
SAPONE,  E.  SAPONis  (Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Pb.  L.)  To  lead  plaster,  3  lbs., 
melted  by  a  slow  heat,  add  of  Castile  soap, 
sliced,  \  lb.,  resin,  1  oz.,  both  (also)  liquefied 
by  heat,  and,  constantly  stirring,  evaporate  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  To  lithArge  plaster,  4  oz., 
gum  plaster,  2  oz.,  melted  together,  add  of 
Castile  soap,  in  shavings,  1  oz.,  and  boil  a 
little. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  To  litharge  pkster,  2i  lbs., 
melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  add  of  Castile  soap^ 
in  powder,  4  oz.,  and  heat  them  together 
(constantly  stirring)  until  they  combine. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Hard  soap  (in  powder),  6; 
lead  plaster,  36 ;  resin  (in  powder),  1 ;  to  the 
lead  plaster,  previously  melted,  add  the  soap 
and  the  resin,  first  liquefied,  then,  constantly 
stirring,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Obe,  Care  must  be  taken  to  evaporate  all 
the  moisture  from  the  above  compounds,  as,  if 
any  is  left  in  the  plaster,  it  turns  out  crumbly, 
and  does  not  keep  welL  Much  heat  discolours 
it.    (See  below.) 

Soap  plaster  is  emollient  and  resolvent,  and 
is  used  in  abrasions  and  excoriations,  and  as  a 
dressing  to  soft  corns,  lymphatic  tumours, 
&c. 

Plaster  of  Soap  (Compound.)  ^,  Emplas- 
tbum SAPONIS  OOMPOSnUM,  E.  ADHJEBENS,  L. 
Prep,  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Resin  plaster,  8  oz.; 
soap  plaster,  2  oz. ;  melted  together. 

Oftf .  Less  emollient,  but  more  stimulant, 
than  the  simple  plaster.  The  'emplastbum 
ik  Mnno  oux  SAPora' — Ph.  B.  It4A  ^iiaa  \&»^ 
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by  melting  1  part  of  soap  with  5  parts  of 
minium  pkster.  Neither  of  the  above  mnst 
be  pot  into  waiter.  See  Kesiv  plabteb — 
Ph.  D. 

Plaster  of  Soap-ce'rate.  Syn,  Emplistbuh 
CEEATi  BAPOKIB  (B.  P.).  Prep.  1.  From  soap 
cerate,  heated  by  means  of  a  water  bath  until 
all  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  Sometimes  2 
or  3  drs.  each  of  powdered  mastic  and  gum 
ammoniocum  are  added  for  each  pound  of 
cerate.  The  product  is  generally  spread  whilst 
still  warm.  Said  to  be  suppurative,  resol- 
vent, cooling,  and  desiccative.  Sec  Cekate 
(Soap). 

2.  (B.  P.)  Hard  soap,  10;  bees'  wax,  12^; 
oxide  of  lead  (in  powder),  15 ;  olive  oil,  20 ; 
vinegar,  160;  boil  the  vinegar  with  the  oxide 
over  a  slow  ftre,  or  by  a  stcfun  bath,  constantly 
stirring  them  until  they  unite ;  then  add  the 
soap  and  boil  again  in  a  similar  manner  until 
all  the  moisture  is  evaporated;  lastly,  mix 
with  the  wax  previously  dissolved  in  the  oil, 
and  continue  the  process  till  the  product  takes 
the  consistence  of  a  plaster. 

St.  Andrew*!  Plaster.  Frep,  From  yellow 
resin,  8  oz. ;  gum  elemi,  2  oz. ;  Bordeaux  tiu:- 
pontine  and  oil  of  the  buy-laurel,  of  each,  1  oz.; 
melted  together  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  stimu- 
lant, resolvent,  and  adliesive  plaster,  once  sup- 
])0scil  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues. 

Stickling  Plaster.  Sec  Coubt  I^asteb, 
Resin  Plastbb,  &c. 

Plaster,  Btom'ach.  See  Ako3(Atic  Pjcabter, 
&c. 

Plaster,  Strength'ening.  See  I^lastebs  of 
Fbaitxincenbe  and  Oxide  of  Ibon. 

Plaster,  Styp'tic.  See  Oxide  of  Ibon 
Plabteb,  Pabaceisub's  P.,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Snl'phate  of  Quinine'.    S^n.  Em- 

PLASTBUM    QUINLfi,    £.    Q.    DISULPHATIS,    L. 

Prep,  1.  »Sulphate  of  quinine,  1  dr. ;  resin 
plaster,  1  oz.  Applied  to  the  abdomen  in 
xntermittents. 

2.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  1  dr. ;  mercurial 
plaster,  2  oz.  In  affections  of  tlic  liver  or 
spleen,  following  intermitti'uts,  applied  over 
the  regions  of  those  viscera. 

3.  Kesin  plaster,  9  drs. ;  sulphate  of  quinine, 

1  dr. ;  camplior  and  oil  of  cajeput,  of  each,  ^ 
dr.  Applied  over  the  epigastrium  as  a  pro- 
phylactic of  cholera. 

Plaster  of  Thus.    See  Plabteb  of  Fbane- 
nrcRNBE. 
Plaster  of  Yer'digris.    S^n,    Ehflastbuh 

JEBUOINIB,  E.  CUPBX  8UBACETATI8,   L.      Prep, 

(P.  Cod.)  Bees'  wax,  4  parts ;  Burgundy  pitch, 

2  parts ;  melt,  add  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
prepared  verdigris  (in  jwwder),  of  each,  1  part, 
and  stir  until  the  mass  is  nearly  cold.  For 
other  formula),  see  COBX  Plabteb,  &q. 

Plaster,  Yer'miftige.  Syn.  Emplastbfm 
TEBXIFUaUM,  E.  axthelminticuh,  L.  Prep, 
IiVom  powdered  aloes,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  chamomile, 
10  drops ;  croton  oil,  2  drops ;  oil  of  turpentine, 

''To'fi  Plaster.  «%«.  EMPLA6TEuii\i(K»ia 


L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Lead  plaster,  40  oi.; 
mercury,  12  oz.;  liquid  stynx,  6  oz.;  bees' 
wax,  turpentine,  and  resin,  of  each,  2  oi. ;  am- 
moniacum,  bdellixmi,  myrrh,  and  olibunun,  of 
each,  5  drs. ;  saffron,  3  drs. ;  oil  of  lavender, 

2  drs. ;  made  into  a  plaster  s.  a. 

Plaster,  Wann.  See  Calbfaciskt  Plabteb, 
BusairnDT  Pitch  P.,  &c 

Plaster  of  Wax.  8y».  Sxxflb  flabtb; 
EXPLASTBVK  attbahskb,  E.  bimplbx  (Ph. 
E.),  E.  OEBJE,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Pli.  £.)  Beof 
wax,  3  oz. ;  suet  and  yellow  resin,  of  each,  2 
oz. ;  melt  them  together,  and  stir  the  mixture 
briskly  until  it  concretes  by  cooling. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Yellow  wax  and  suet,  of 
each,  3  lbs. ;  yellow  resin,  1  lb. ;  as  the  last. 
Intended  to  be  employed  as  a  simple  dressing, 
especially  to  blistered  surfaces.  It  is  noir 
seldom  used. 

Plaster,  White  Diach'yloiu  See  Lias 
Plabteb. 

Plaster,  Yellow  Dlach'ylon.  See  Oalbjihtk 
Plabteb. 

Plaster,   Zinco-lead.     %«.     Kxplabtbtx 

ZINCO-PLUlfBICUH,    E.  DIAFOMPnOLYOOfl,  L 

Prep,  (Ph.  Suec.)  Bees'  wax,  1  lb.s  ofire 
oil  and  graphite  (black  lead),  of  each,  6  ex.; 
carbonate  of  lead,  4  oz. ;  oxide  of  zinc  (impure)^ 

3  oz. ;  olibimum,  IJ  oz. ;  boil  to  a  plaster. 
Astringent  and  desicant.  Other  forms  sulh 
stitute  an  equal  weight  of  litharge  for  the 
graphite. 

PLATE.  The  name  commonly  given  to  goU 
and  silver  wrought  into  instruments  or  utenBh 
for  domestic  use. 

The  cleaning  of  plate  is  an  important  open* 
t ion  in  a  large  establishment,  as^its  dnrabilitf, 
and  much  of  its  beauty,  depend  on  this  being 
properly  done.  Tlie  common  practice  of  nnng 
mercurial  plate-powder  is  destructive  to 
both  of  these,  as  mercury  not  only  rapidly 
erodes  the  surface  of  silver,  but  renders  it 
softer,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  brittle. 
The  only  powder  that  may  be  safely  used  tat 
silver  is  prepared  cbalk,  of  the  best  qualitj. 
For  gold,  the  form  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  knows 
as  jeweller's  rouge,  is  the  most  useful  and  ap- 
propriate. Cliamois  leather,  a  plate-brush,  or 
very  soft  woollen  rags,' should  nlone  be  used  to 
apply  them ;  and  their  application  should  be 
gentle  and  long  continued,  rather  than  tbe 
reverse.  Dirty  plate,  after  being  cleaned  with 
boiling  water,  may  be  restored  by  boiling  it  in 
water,  each  quart  of  which  contains  a  few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  about  an  onon 
of  prepared  chalk,  calcined  hartshorn,  or  cottk- 
fish  bone,  in  very  fine  powder.  The  ebullitios 
sets  up  a  gentle  friction,  which  effects  iti 
purpose  admirably.  The  boiled  plate,  aftv 
being  dried,  is  best  'finished  off'  with  a  piece 
of  soft  leather  or  woollen  cloth  which  has  been 
dipped  into  the  cold  mixture  of  chalk  and 
water,  and  then  dried.  The  same  method 
answers  admirably  with  German  silver,  }nm, 
pewter,  and  all  the  softer  metals.  Seo  Fowvn 
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PLATHf  A.    See  Piatinitm. 

PLA'TDTG.  The  art  of  covering  copper 
and  other  metals  with  either  silver  or  gold. 

Plating  is  performed  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  silver  is  fluxed  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  copper  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
borax,  and  subsequent  exposure  in  the  *  plating 
furnace,'  and  the  compound  ingot  is  then 
rolled  to  the  requisite  thinness  between  cylin- 
ders of  polished  steel.  The  common  thickness 
of  the  silver  plate  before  rolling  is  equal  to 
about  the  l-40th  of  that  of  the  compound 
ingot.  Sometimes  the  nobler  metal  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solutions  upon  the  copper 
by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity,  or,  more 
frequently,  by  the  agency  of  electro-chemical 
decomposition  (electro-plating). 

The  metal  employed  for  plating  is  a  mixture 
of  copper  and  brass,  annealed  or  hardened,  as 
the  case  may  require.  For  electro-plated 
goods, '  nickel  silver^  is  now  almost  invariably 
employed.  See  Eleotbotype  (page  429), 
Gilding,  Platinising,  Silvebing,  &c. 

PLATlKISnrQ.  Metals  may  be  coated  with 
platinum  by  nearly  similar  processes  to  those 
already  referred  to  under  Plating.  In  the 
'  moist  way/  vessels  of  brass,  copper,  and  silver, 
are  conveniently  platinised  in  the  following 
manner: — Solid  bichloride  of  platinum,  1  part, 
is  dissolved  in  water,  100  parts,  and  to  this 
solution  is  added  of  common  salt,  8  parts ;  or, 
still  better,  1  part  of  ammonio-chloride  of 
platinum  and  8  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
are  placed  in  a  suitable  porcelain  vessel,  with 
about  40  parts  of  water,  and  the  whole  heated 
to  ebullition;  the  vessels  or  utensils,  pre- 
viously made  perfectly  bright,  are  then  immersed 
in  the  boiling  liquid.  In  a  few  seconds  they 
generally  acquire  a  brilliant  and  firmly  ad- 
hering layer  of  platinum. 

Silver  plates  for  volteic  batteries  are  com- 
monly platinised  by  immersing  them  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  mixture  of  saturated  solution 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  1  part;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  3  parts;  water,  4  to  6  parts. 
Platiniun  battery  plates  arc  covered  with 
a  pulverulent  deposit  of  platinum  by  means  of 
the  electrotype. 

Platinised  asbestos  is  prepared  by  dipping 
asbestos  into  a  solutionof  bichloride  of  platinum, 
or  one  of  the  double  chlorides  of  that  metal, 
and  then  gpradually  heating  it  to  redness.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  spongy  platinum. 
See  Elbotootype,  Voltaic  Electbicitt. 

FLAT'JLNUM.  Ft.  Si/n.  Platina,  White 
GOLD;  Platintm,  L.  A  heavy,  grayish- 
white  metal,  occurring  chiefly  in  certain  of  the 
alluvial  districts  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  in  the 
Ural  Mountains  of  Russia,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  a 
few  other  places.  It  occurs  in  nature  under 
the  form  of  grains  and  small  rolled  masses, 
•asociated  with  paUadium,  rhodium,  osmium, 
ratheniom,  iridium,  and  a  little  iron.  It  has 
ozdy  been  known  in  Europe  since  1748. 

JPttp.  The  native  alloy  of  this  metal  (crude 
platinttm)  is  acted  upon,  as  far  as  possible,  by 


nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  containing  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  slightly  diluted 
with  water,  in  order  to  dissolve  as  small  a 
quantity  of  iridium  as  possible;  to  the  deep 
yellowish-red  and  high  acid  solution  thus 
produced  anmionium  chloride  is  added,  by 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platinum  is 
thrown  down  in  the  state  of  ammonio-chloride. 
This  substance,  after  being  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  is  dried  and  heated  to  redness; 
the  product  is  spongy  metallic  platinum.  This 
is  made  into  a  thin  uniform  paste  with  water, 
introduced  into  a  slightly  conical  mould  of 
brass,  and  subjected  to  a  graduated  pressure, 
by  which  the  water  is  squeezed  out,  and  the 
mass  rendered  at  length  sufficiently  solid  to 
bear  handling.  It  is  next  dried,  very  care- 
fully  heated  to  whiteness,  and  hammered,  or 
subjected  to  powerful  pressure  by  suitable 
means,  whilst  in  the  heated  stated.  It  will 
now  bear  forging  into  a  bar,  and  may  after- 
wards be  roUed  into  plates,  or  drawn  into 
wire,  at  pleasure. 

Prop,,  4*0.  Platinum  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
substances  known,  its  sp.  gr.  being  21*5.  It  is 
whiter  than  iron,  harder  than  silver,  infusible 
in  the  strongest  heat  of  our  furnaces,  and 
melts  only  when  exposed  to  the  highest  tem- 
perature obtained  by  Deville's  oxyhydrogen 
gas  furnace.  It  is  unaffected  by  air,  water, 
and  all  the  ordinary  acids,  and  even  its  polish 
is  unii^ured  by  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's 
forge ;  aqua  regia,  however,  dissolves  it,  though 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  gold;  it  is 
also  superficially  oxidised  by  fused  hydrate 
of  potassa.  Spongy  platinum,  powdered  plati- 
num, and  even  perfectly  clean  platinum  foil, 
posscas  the  remarkable  properb^  of  causing 
the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
with  more  or  less  elevation  of  t^perature. 
Platinum  is  precipiteted  from  ite  solutions  by 
deoxidising  substances  under  the  form  of  a 
black  powder  (platinum  black),  which  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  again 
imparting  it  to  combustible  substances,  and 
thus  causing  their  oxidation.  In  this  way 
alcohol  and  pyroxylic  spirit  may  be  converted 
into  the  acetic  and  formic  acids,  &c. 

Platinum  Black  is  simply  platinum  in  a  fine 
state  of  fluvium,  and  is  readily  obtained  as 
follows : — 1.  A  solution  of  platimc  chloride,  to 
which  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  a 
quantity  of  sug^r  have  been  added,  is  boiled 
until  the  precipitete  which  forms  after  a  little 
time  becomes  perfectly  black,  and  the  super- 
natant liquid  colourless ;  the  black  powder  is 
then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried 
by  gentle  heat. 

2.  Platinic-ammonium  chloride,  reduced  to 
very  fine  powder,  is  moistened  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  piece  of  zinc  is 
thrust  into  the  mixture;  after  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  black  powder,  it  is  washed,  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  pure 
water,  and  is,  lastly,  dried. 

Flatinnm,  in  the  state  of  platiaum  hlsAk^ 
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po9iie«8ca  the  property  of  condonsinf^  gases, 
more  cspccinlly  oxygen,  into  it8  porps,  and 
af torwards  giving  it  oat  to  various  oxidisable 
Kubstances.  When  placed  in  contact  with  a 
8olution  of  formic  acid,  it  converts  it,  with 
copious  eiTervcsccnce,  into  curbonic  acid ;  alco- 
liol,  dropped  n])on  it,  becomes  changed  by 
oxidation  into  acetic  acid,  tlie  rise  of  tempera- 
ture being  often  sufficient  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion; exposed  to  a  red  lieat,  it  slirinks  in 
volume,  assumes  the  appearance  of  common 
spongy  platinum,  and,  for  tlio  most  part, 
loses  these  ]K*culiarities.  That  prepared  with 
zinc  explodes,  when  heated,  like  gun]>owder. 
The  Bix)ngy  platiiiium  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing the  ammonium  platinie  chloride  at  a  red 
bolt. 

The  salts  of  platinum  are  recognised  as 
follows: — i^ulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down 
from  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of  the  platinie 
salts  a  blackish-brown  precipitate,  wliich  is 
only  formed  after  a  time  in  tlie  cold,  but 
immediately  on  heating  the  liquid.  Ammonium 
sulphide  also  gives  a  blackish-brown  precipitate, 
which  completely  redissolves  in  a  large  excess 
of  the  precipitant,  provided  the  latter  contains 
an  excess  of  sulphur. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  and  cldoride  of  po- 
tassium give  yellow  crystalline  precipitates, 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitate,  upon  tlie  application  of  heat,  and 
decomposable  by  heat,  with  production  of 
spongy  platinum.  Ammonia  and  potassium 
liydratc  al»o  give  similar  precipitates  in  solu- 
tions previously  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

JEttim.  This  may  be  effected  by  throwing 
down  the  metal  under  the  form  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  platinum,  which,  after  being 
washed  on  a  filter  with  a  little  weak  spirit  to 
which  a  little  of  the  precipitate  has  been 
added,  and  afterwards  with  the  spirit  alone, 
may  be  carefully  dried  at  212'  Fahr.,  and 
weighed.  Or,  the  precipitate  may  be  i ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed  under  the 
form  of  a  spongy  platinum.  193*25  grs.  of  the 
platinie  and  ammonium  chlorides  are  e(|ui- 
valent  to  98*75  grs.  of  metallic  platinum. 

Uses,  Platinum  is  valuable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  crucibles,  capsules,  and  other  utensils 
or  instruments  intended  to  be  ex2)08ed  to  a 
strong  heat,  or  to  the  action  of  acids.  Platinie 
chloride  and  the  platinie  and  sodium  chloride 
are  much  used  in  chemical  analysis.  Both  of 
these  are  also  used  in  medicines  with  the  same 
intentions,  and  in  the  same  doses,  as  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  gold.  These  compounds 
are  poisonous.  The  antidotes  and  treatment 
ore  similar  to  those  described  under  Gold. 

Concluding  remarks, — Davillo  and  Debray 
liave  recently  introduced  a  method  of  refining 
platinum,  which  has  already  done  much  to  ex- 
tend the  useful  applications  of  the  metal.  The 
process  consists  in  submitting  the  crude  metal 
to  the  action  of  an  intensely  high  temperature, 
obtained  by  the  combostiou  of  hydrogen  (or 


coal-gas)  with  oxygeii,  in  a  onicible  of  lim«. 
By  tliis  means  large  quantities  of  platinum 
(50  lbs.  or  more)  can  be  kept  fused  until  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  anemc,  and  osmium, 
generally  occurring  in  crude  platinum,  are 
oxidised  and  volatilised,  and  the  iron  and 
copper  are  oxidised  and  absorbed  by  the  lime 
forming  the  crucible.  At  tlie  Tntemations] 
Exldbition  of  1862  an  ingot  of  pure  platinum, 
weighing  over  2  cwt.,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Mathey,  as  an  Ulnstration  of  the 
practical  results  of  this  process. 

Platinie  Chloride.  PtCl^.  Syii.  Biohiosidi 
o»  PLATINTTM,  Chloride  of  fIiATIBTTH, 
Pbrchlobidjs  of  p.;  Platiki  bickloudux 
(Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep,  By  dissolving  platinum 
in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapoiatiiig 
the  solution  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  lu»t.  Profn 
^.  Reddish-brown,  deUquescent»  and  ytsj 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  yielding 
orange-coloured  solutions.  It  combines  witi 
a  variety  of  metallic  chlorides  to  form  '  double 
salts.'  Used  as  a  test  in  chemical  analysis 
and  OS  an  alterative  in  secondary  syphilis^  Ac. 
—Dose.  |V  to  i  gr., dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
or  made  into  a  pill  with  syrup  and  liquorice 
powder.  Some  persons  prescribe  much  larger 
doses,  but  unsafely.  Hoefer  recommends  to 
ointment  made  with  it  as  an  application  to 
indolcut  ulcers.  In  doses  of  6  grs.  and  np« 
wards,  it  acts  as  a  violent  caustic  poison.  Thb 
last  salt  is  the  '  chloride  of  platinum '  of  the 
shops,  and  the  one  used  in  the  arts  and  medi> 
cine.  It  forms  one  of  the  tests  included  is 
the  '  Appendix'  to  tlie  Ph.  L. 

Flatinic-Anmionlum  Chloride.  Pt(NH4)/n<. 
or  PtCl42NH4CL  Syn,  Amhonio  chijobids  of 

rLATINUM,      PlATINO-CHLOBIDS     OF      AlOfO- 

NIT7H.  Prep.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  platinie 
chloride,  and  the  precipitate  washed  witli  dilute 
alcohol. 

Prop.  Minute,  transparent,  yellow  octahednl 
crystals;  very  feebly  soluble  in  water,  less  so 
in  dilute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  acids;  heat 
converts  it  into  spongy  platinum. 

Flatinic-Fotassium  Chloride.  PtK^Cl^,  or 
PtCl42KCl.  Sgn.  Plati>'0-ohijObij)b  of  po- 
tassium, POTASBIO-CnLOBIDE  OP  piATnnni. 
Prep.  A  bright  yellow,  crystalline  preciintatc. 
formed  whenever  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of 
phitinum  and  of  potassinm  are  mixed ;  or  i 
salt  of  potassium,  acidulated  with  a  little  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  is  added  to  platinie  chloride.  In 
appearance,  solubility,  &c.,  it  closely  resembles 
ammouio-chloride  of  platinum. 

Platinie  -  Sodium  Chloride.  PtNaoCl^  or 
RCl42NaCl.    j^y».   Culobide  of  PLATnoTi 

AKD  SODIVM,  SoDIO-CHLOBIDE  OF  PLATUmi, 

Platiko-biciilobide  of  sodium  ;  PiiATnra  n 

80DII    CHLOBIDUM,    PlATIKI     SODIO-OHLOBX- 

DiUM,  &c.t  L.  iVep.  (Redwood.)  Platinie 
chloride,  17  parts;  chloride  of  sodium,  6 paits; 
dissolve  the  two  salts  separately  in  water,  q.a« 
mix  the  solutions,  and  evaporate,  that  crystals 
may  form.    The  crystals  are  large,  transpazent^ 
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and  of  ■  yelloT-red  cotonr. — Dot.  1*1  to  |  gr.  j 
in  the  «iune  caiei  u  the  bichloride. 

Pl&tiBou  Oilda.  PtO.  Sgn.  OxiDK  o* 
PUkTllivif.  Prep.  B;  heating  to  beloir  red- 
nesB  the  platinic  chloride  Euid  digeatLng-  with 
hydraU  ot  potanium  the  reaidao. 

Prop.,  4^.  A  hUck  powder,  solable  !□ 
eicen  of  alkaJi,  uid  frMly  bo  in  the  acids, 
forming  brovn  aolationa  of  the  platiuoos  salts. 
Thcw  ue  distiD^udied  from  tolutioni  of  the 
pkUnic  nlti  b;  not  being  precipitated  b; 
chloride  of  Bmmoninm.  FlaUnons  oxalate,  id 
fine  copper-colonTed  necdlea,  ma;  be  obtained 
h;  heating  [datimc  oude  ia  a  lolntiDa  of  oxalic 

PUHntc  (hdd*  PtO^  Sum.  Bwoxidb  at 
SUtTlstnt.  Prtp.  I.  By  exactlv  decom- 
poaing  the  platinic  mlphate  with  nitrate  of 
barinco,  and  adding  pare  hydrate  of  sodinm  to 
the  Sltcred  aolntion,  so  as  to  precipitate  only 
half  the  oiide.  (Benelius.) — 2.  By  boiling 
platinic  chloride  with  hydrate  of  sodinm,  in 
considemhle  excess^  and  then  adding  acetic 

JVoy,  ^c.  Aathe  hydrate  CPt(HO),),  it  is 
a  bnlky  brownish  powder ;  this,  when  gently 
heatad,  becomes  black  and  anhydrons.  It 
form*  Mlts  with  the  acids,  and  combines  with 
aome  of  the  bases.  The  aalta  have  a  red  or 
yellow  colonr,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
Eorm  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  salts. 

Obi.  Both  the  oxides  of  platlnnm  are  re- 
dooed  to  the  metallic  state  on  ignition. 

Platlitiun,  Spongy.  iVsp.  1.  By  heating 
ammonio- chloride  of  platinom  to  redness. 

2.  Cmde  bichloride  of  platinnm  and  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  are  separately  dissolved  in 
proof  spirit,  and  the  one  solation  added  to 
ihe  otha  OS  kmg  as  a  precipitate  forma ;  this 
is  collected,  oncC  whilst  still  moist,  formed 
into  little  Inlls  or  pieces,  which  are  then  dried, 
and  gndnaily  lieatcd  to  redness. 

Pftp.,  4^.  These  have  been  noticed  above. 
Small  lialla  of  apongj  platinam  are  used  for  the 
hydrogen  inatantancoua-light  lamp  (Dobe- 
niner's  lamp) ;  but  they  ore  apt  to  abaorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  then  lose 
their  power  of  inflomiag  hydrogen,  ontil  they 
an  re-dried  and  heated. 

FLUCOIHE).  The  introdnction  of  a  mass  of 
lint,  sponge,  or  oUicr  anitahle  material,  into  a 
wound  or  cavity,  with  the  intention  of  arrest- 
ing hsBmorrhage.  It  is  now  seldom  adopted, 
except  in  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  uose,  and 
that  only  after  more  approved  methods  have 
fiiiled. 

Flint.  A  name  applied  to  several  varieties 
of  the  Frmua  domtiltau  (Linn.),  or  wild  plum. 
Among  the  cnltivated  varieties,  tlie  damson, 
KTBenngei  French  plnm,  magnnm  bonnm  or 
Hognlp.,  miiaballe  p.,  Orleans  p,  and  prone, 
ai«  thoM  beat  known.  Qrocer*'  '  plums '  are 
nUio»,vt  dried  grape*. 

PUmBA'Sa  ^QBiPEin,Bi,ACK.LBAi). 
One  of  the  tUitiTe  fivms  of  carbtsL  It  contains 


from  95  to  lOCq  of  pure  carbon;  hasametaUio 
lustre,  and  conducts  electricity  nearly  as  wdl 
as  the  metals.  It  was  formerly  reganled  as  a 
carbide  of  iron,  but  the  iron  generally  fbnnd 
is  now  known  to  ho  merely  in  ■  state  of  mix- 
tare.  Tliera  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
grapliitu — crystallised  or  folUted  graphite,  ob- 
taincd  chielly  from  Ceylon ;  and  amorphous 
graphite  (the  ordinary  plunugo  or  IJUck- 
lead).  largely  imported  to  this  countay  from 
Oermany.  Tlie  Uorrowdale  mine  in  Chimher- 
lond,  from  which  the  finest  bUck-leod  was 
formerly  derived,  is  now  nearly  exhausted. 
The  foliated  graphite  of  CeyUm  and  oUier 
par(«  is  the  principal  material  employed  Ibr 
making  plnmbaf  0  crucibles  and  other  fire-re- 
sisting  goods.  The  amorpbona  graphite  is  used 
for  making  black-lead  pencils,  polishing  pow- 
der for  stoves  and  grates  {'  luttre,'  '  servant's 
friend,'  &c.),  and  to  diminish  friotion  in  heavy 
'  machinetj  (anti-frictioa  powder).  Its  powder 
is  also  used  to  give  conducting  sar&ces  to 
articles  on  which  it  is  desired  to  deposit  ODp- 
per  by  the  electrotype.  In  medicine,  plnm- 
bago  has  been  used  with  apparent  advantage^ 
in  herpea  and  several  chronic  skin  diseases — 
exteroally,  as  an  <untment  made  with  four 
times  ita  wright  of  hud ;  and  intemaliy,  made 

Airj/Wim.  Formedicalandchemlcalnaei 
graphite  may  be  treated  as  follows ; — 

1.  (Dumas  and  Stas.)  Heat  it  to  redneas 
with  caustic  potossa,  in  a  covered  cmciid^  then 
wa>h  it  well  with  water,  Iwil  it  in  nitric  add, 
and  in  aqua  regia,  again  wash  it  with  water, 
dry  it,  and  expose  it  at  a  white  heat  to  a  stream 
of  dry  chlorine  gas;  lastly,  wash  it  with 
water,  and  again  heat  it  to  dull  redness.     In 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Pure  native  plumbago,  1  lb., 
is  boiled  in  water  for  1  honr,  then  drained, 
and  digested,  fbr  84  hoars,  in  a  miitore  of 
water,  8  01. ;  nitric  acid  and  hjdroohhnic  add, 
of  each,  2  oz. ;  it  is,  lastly,  well  washed  with 
water,  and  dried. 

3.  (Brodie's  patent)  This  procM*  is  only 
applitable  to  the  hard  varieties  of  grapMUs  a« 
that  of  Ceyloiu  It  coneiats  in  intniducing 
coarsely  powdered  graphite,  previously  mixed 
with  ^tb  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  ot  potassa, 
into  2  parts  of  concentrated  snlphuric  add, 
which  is  heated  in  a  water  hath  ontil  the  evo- 
lution of  acid  fumes  ceases.  The  acid  ia  then 
removed  hy  water,  and  the  graphite  dried. 
Thns  prepared,  this  siibatance,  when  heated  to 
a  temperature  approaching  a  red  heat^  swells 
up  to  a  valnmbwaa  mass  of  finely  divided 
graphite.  This  powder,  which  is  quite  bee 
from  grit,  may  be  afterwards  consolidated  by 
pressure,  and  used  for  making  pencils  or  other 
purposes. 

FinVBIC  Ads.  Binoxide  of  lead  ocM- 
sionally  receives  this  oane  on  acooontof  it* 
combining  with  some  of  the  haass  to  form 
componndji  whidi  hare   tM«o  called  jdmn- 
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PLUM'BUM  COBlfEUlI.  Sep  CiiLOBihK 
OF  Lkad. 

PLUM'OSE  ALUM.  Tho  old  iinino  of  the 
Bilky  uiniun thine  crjMtalH  of  the  double  bvlU 
plutU*  of  iiluniiniim  uud  iron  orcusioimlly  found 
on  nluui  slate.  AhIk'sIos  has  nlso  been  bo 
fullcd. 

PLTTITKET'S  CAVCEB  REMEDY.  See  Plun- 
KKT'a  Caustic. 

FOACH'INQ.  Amonp«t  cook}*,  .1  peculiar 
niotliod  of  (*ookin(>^  Hniull  iirti(deri  by  a  slij^lit 
boiling  or  stewing?  proeesii. 

Poached  Eoad  itre  i)n*i)iired  ])y  breaking? 
tlicni  into  a  Kmall  luiueepan  or  Htew'imn  con- 
taining about  i  a  pint  of  bnilin^j;:  water,  to 
wbieh  a  teu8])Ofmfa1  of  common  Kalt,  and,  oc- 
rasionally,  u  little  vinc^rar,  \»  aildeil,  and  p>ntlv 
Hinimerin^  tbeiu  for  ii  or  4  ininuteH,  or  until 
Ruflicieutly  firm  to  bear  removal  with  a  spoon 
or  •  bUcc.*  Another  method  is  to  employ  melted 
butter,  instead  of  water,  and  to  dress  them 
either  with  or  without  Ktirriug. 

Pt>acluHl  egj*a  an»  commonly  servoil  on  toast, 
or  with  fried  ham  or  baoon,  with  spice  or  vejje- 
table  seascming  at  will.  They  form  an  excel - 
h*nt  breakfast,  or  '  make-Bhift  dinner.' 

POBOPH'TLUN.    Sifti.     Kesin    of    fodo- 

IMIYLT.VM  ;   UESINA  PODOPIIYLLI  (H.  P.).      Ob- 

tainiHl  fn)m  the  rmit  of  the  Podophtfilum  pclta- 
turn  (Linn.),  or  m.iY*ap]>le,  a  substamv  officiiud 
in  the  Ph.  T.  S. 

Prep,  1.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  may-apple 
is  dii^esUnl  in  cold  ether,  to  remove  fatty  matter, 
and  is  tlien  dissolved  in  ri'ctitied  spirit  ;  the 
solution  is  decoloured  with  a  little  animal  char- 
coal, and  tilten.*d ;  it  is,  lastly,  allowed  to  cva- 
]>oratc  sixmtaneously. 

2.  (H.  P.)  l*i>dophyllum,  in  coarse  powder, 
1  ;  rectiried  spirit,  3\*,  or  a  Mitlicicncy :  dis- 
tilled water  and  hvdrochlorie  acid,  of  each  a 
sutticicncy ;  exhaust  the  |KHlophyllum  by  per- 
coktion  with  the  spirit ;  di.'^til  over  the  spirit ; 
slowly  jxMir  the  liquid  remainin>^  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  tinctur*^  into  thriv  tinu-s  its 
volume  of  water  acidulateil  with  ^^jth  p;irt  of 
its  woijjht  of  hydrochloric  acid,  constantly 
stirring :  lot  it  stand  21  hours:  collect  the 
ri^sin  which  falls,  wash  on  a  tiltcr  with  distilled 
water,  and  dry  in  a  stove.  Chol:ii:ojrue  purga- 
tive; used  as  a  substitute  for  r.ilomcl. — Do.te. 
lto\  gr.,  or  even  2  grs.  It  is  best  to  begin 
with  J  gr.     (Squire.) 

Prop.t  ^^''c.  An  amorphous,  grayish- white 
mass,  BoUible  in  alo^hol.  and  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  a  safe  and  certain  cathartic,  suik'- 
rior  in  activity  to  pi^siu  of  jalap. — Dote,  i  to  3 
grs.    See  Extbact  op  May-apple. 

PODOFHTLLUM  BOOT.  StfH.  Podophtlli 
ILLPIX  (B.  P.).  Tlie  drii^  rbiztune  of  the  Podo- 
ph^Uum  p&Uatum  ;  imjwrted  from  North  Ame- 
rica. Active  and  certain  catliartie. — Dose.  10 
to  20  grs. 

FOliB'ON.  5y».  ToiicrM,  VESEyuai,  L. 
Any  Bubstance  which,  when  swallowed,  or  ap- 
plied in  any  particular  way  to  the  liring  body, 
dxstnrbt,  suspends,  or  destroys  Qii«  or  mcivo 


of  the  vital  functions.  In  safficient  quantity, 
or  in  small  doses  long  continued,  the  eom- 
mon  result  of  the  admixustration  of  dele- 
terioos  substances  is  cither  impaired  vitality  or 
death. 

I'oisons  are  classified  by  Orfila  under  four 
heads  : — 

1.  IBBITANT  POISONS,  Or  sucli  as  icflamc  or 
corrode  the  parts  with  which  they  come  ia 
contact.  Tlicir  chief  effects  are  upon  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  with,  sometimes,  ulceration  of 
the  tongue,  fauces,  and  (esophagus.  Xauses, 
vomiting,  stomachic  and  intestinal  pains,  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  anguish,  quick  and  faeUe 
pulse,  cold  and  clammy  skin,  and  mucom, 
bilious,  ur  bloody  diarrhoea,  arc  among  the  com- 
mon leading  symptoms.  Arsenic,  blue  ▼itriol, 
verdigris,  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  drastie 
purgatives,  and  numerous  oilier  8ubstui€ei» 
bi>h)ng  to  this  class. 

2.  Nakcotio  or  STrPSFYiKG  FOisovs,  or 
such  as  paralyse  the  functions  of  the  nerTOui 
system,  and  ])roducc  headache,  vertigOk  cqd- 
fusiHl  vision,  delirium,  stupor,  convulsions,  coott, 
&c.  It  includes  morphia,  opium,  henbane,  ofl 
of  bitter  almonds,  prussic  acid,  &r. 

3.  J>^AECOTICO-ACBID  P0I30NB,  wluch  prodlMX 

at  tht'  same  time  narcotism  and  irritation  of 
the  ]Kirts  which  they  touch.  Alcohol,  belh* 
donnt),  cocculus  Indicus,  colchicum,  foxgloffb 
hemloi-k,  poisonous  fungi,  strychnine,  tobacto^ 
vcnitrine,  &c.,  are  of  this  kind. 

4.  Septic  or  Pitrefiant  poisoxs,  includ- 
ing all  those  which  alter,  liquefy,  or  cause  the 
putrescence  of  the  lluids  of  the* body  ;  as  ml- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  the  gas  from  sewen  and 
tvsspools,  putrefying  organic  matter,  miasmtSii 
&c. 

The  tn^tment  of  cases  of  poisoning  variei 
with  the  substance  occasioning  it ;  and,  with 
j  the  [iro^vr  antidotes,   will    be   found   noticed 
I  under  the  names  of  the\'arious  substances  that 
I  exert  a  deleterious  actiim  on  the  animal  bodf. 
;  It  may  here,  however,  be  useful  to  remark 
-  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  poisoning  copiou 
vomiting  should  ln>  excited  as  soon  as  poss.1)lf 
'by  the  administration  of  a  p^>werful  emetic; 
'  its  aetii»n  K^ing  promoted  by  eo]>iou4  draogliti 
'  of  lukewarm  water,  tickling  the  throat  with  tht 
>  tinger,  i^c.     Should  this  fail,  but  not  othenriK. 
;  the  stomaeh-puuip  should  be  had  recourse  ta 
I  The   vomiting  should   be    kept    up    and  the 
I  stomach  well  washed  out  with  bland  albisu- 
nous  or  mucibiginous  liquids,  such  as  milk- 
and-water,    Iwrley   water,    sweetened    water, 
tlour-and- water,  or  any  similar  matters,  as  rir- 


!  allayed  by  im'iuis  of  ether,  op'.um.  wiaa^  or 

!  warm  spirit -and- water,  a?  the  case  may  reqniir. 

I  Even  in  a  suspected  case  of  poisoning;  whea 

proiwr  mL'dii-al  advice  is  not  at  hand,  an  1 


j  should  be  immediately  taken  or 

I  Vomiting  may  be,  in  general,  produced  «sy 

\\fto\iv^V^  Vfs  \s\v^t<^lv  swallowing  a  cnnAd  sf 
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warm  water  mixed  with  a  teaspoonf  nl  of  flour 
of  mustard.  If  no  dry  mustard  is  at  hand,  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  a  mnstard-pot»  put 
into  the  water,  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  As 
mustard  may  thus  prove  of  so  much  use,  it 
should  never  be  wanting  in  any  house;  but 
even  should  there  be  no  mustard  at  hand,  warm 
water  by  itself,  freely  taken,  forms  a  tolerably 
efficacious  emetic. 

POLASIZA'TIOV  (of  Light).  A  change  pro- 
duced upon  light  by  the  action  of  certain  media 
and  surfaces,  by  which  it  ceases  to  present  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  reflection  and  trans- 
mission. Instruments  or  apparatus  employed 
to  effect  this  change  are  called  '  polariscopes.' 
Although  the  polarization  of  light  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  means  of  chemical  investigation, 
and  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  philosophical 
inquirer,  its  consideration  scarcely  comes  within 
the  province  of  this  work.  See  *  Watt* s  Diet, 
of  Chemistry,*  *  Ganot's  Physics,'  &c. 

POLISH.  Various  substances,  differing 
widely  from  each  other,  are  popularly  known 
under  this  name.  See  Powdebs,  Vasnish, 
&c.,  and  below. 

Polish,  Prench.    See  page  541. 

Polish,  French  Reviver.  Frep,  1.  Linseed 
oil,  i  pint;  pale  lac  varnish  nnd  wood  naphtha, 
of  each,  i  pint ;  well  shaken  together,  and 
again  every  time  before  use. 

2.  Methylated  rectified  spirit,  3  pints  ;  lin- 
seed oil  and  French  polish,  of  each,  1  pint ;  as 
the  last. 

3.  Linseed  oil  (pale),  1  quart ;  strong  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  J  pint ;  spirit  of  turpentine,  i 
pint ;  muriatic  acid,  I  oz. 

Piumitore  Cream.  Prep,  1.  Pearlash,  2  oz. ; 
soft  soap,  4  oz.;  bees'  wax,  1  lb.;  water,  1 
gall. ;  boil  until  the  whole  is  united  and  forms 
a  creamy  liquid,  when  cold. 

2.  Bees'  wax,  ^  lb. ;  good  yellow  soap,  i  lb. ; 
water,  5  pints;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence 


on  account  of  the  numerous  virtues  they  were 
supposed  to  possess.  Sal  polycrestus  is  the  old 
name  for  sulphate  of  potfusa. 

POLTCHBOITE.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  the  colouring  matter  of  safiron,  from  the 
variety  of  colours  which  it  exhibits  with  dif- 
ferent reagents.  Its  alcoholic  and  aqueous 
solutions  are  of  a  gpolden  yellow ;  nitric  acid 
turns  it  green;  sulphuric  acid,  first  blue,  and 
then  lilac. 

POH'ACE.    See  Cidsb. 

POMATUM.  8y».  Poxhads,  Ft.  This 
term  was  originally  applied  to  a  fragrant  oint- 
ment prepared  with  lard  and  apples ;  but  is 
now  wholly  restricted,  in  this  country,  to 
solid  greasy  substauccs  used  in  dressing  the 
hair.      The   pomatums  of  French  pharmacy 

(POMHADBS,    GbAISSBS     M]h)ICAMENTBUSES — 

P.  Cod. ;  LiPABOiis — Gnibourt ;  LiPABOiia 
and  LiFABon>is — B^ral;  Stbabol^s— Oh^ 
rean)  are  soft  ointments,  having  a  basis  of  lard 
or  fat,  without  resinous  matter.    See  Onrr- 

XEITT  and  POMMADE. 

POMEGRAH'ATE.  The  Pumca  GramUum 
(Linn.),  a  small  tree  indigenous  in  Persia  and 
the  East.  Fruit  (fomsgsakatb  ;  granata, 
MALA  PUinoA)  is  cooling  and  astringent ; 
fruit-rind   (pomegbakatb    pxel  ;    halaco- 

BrUH,    COBTEX     OBAlf  ATI  ;    GbAKATUK— (Rl 

L.)  and  root-bark  (Gbanati  badix— B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.)  are  powerfVdly  astringent, 
detersive,  and  anthelmintic ;  the  last  more  par- 
ticularly so.  The  double  flowers  of  the  wild 
tree  (balaustinbs  ;  balaubtls),  as  weU  as 
those  of  the  cultivated  one  (oytini),  are  tonic 
and  astringent. — Dose.  15  to  20  grs.  of  the 
root-bark,  repeated  every  30  or  40  minutes, 
until  four  doses  have  been  taken,  ^followed  by 
castor  oil;  in  tape-worm.  As  an  astringent 
all  the  parts  described  are  commonly  given 
under  the  form  of  decoction. 


POMMADE.    [Fr.]     The  term  applied  by 
with  constant  agitation,  then  add  of  boiled  oil   Continental  perfumers  to  any  soft  fhigrant 


and  spirit  of  turpentine,  of  each,  }  pint.  For 
use,  Uie  above  are  diluted  with  water,  spread 
upon  the  surface  with  a  painter's  brush,  and 
then  polished  off  with  a  hard  brush,  cloth,  or 
leather. 

3.  Boiled  oil  (pale),  ^  pint ;  bees*  wax,  IJ 
oz. ;  mixed  by  heat.  Applied  by  a  '  rubber,' 
and  at  once  polished  off. 

Furniture  OiL    See  Oils. 

Fumitore,  Paste.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 1  pint;  alkaline  root,  i  oz.;  digest  until 
sufficiently  coloured,  then  add  of  bees'  wax 
(scraped  small),  4  oz. ;  put  the  vessel  into  hot 
water,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  complete, 
then  put  it  into  pots.  If  wanted  pale,  the 
alkanet  root  should  be  omitted. 

2.  (White.)  White  wax,  1  lb.;  solution  of 
potaisa,  I  gallon ;  boil  to  a  proper  consiBtenoe. 

Fdiah,  Hftmeu.    See  page  229. 

Poliflhy  Leather.    See  BLACKiNa. 

POLliABD.    See  Flottb. 

FOLTCHBBBT.  Stfn.  Polychbbstus,  L. 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  several  medicines 


ointment  (pomatum). 

In  the  preparation  of  pommades,  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  consideration  is  to  obtain  their 
fatty  basis  in  as  fresh  and  pure  a  state  as  pos- 
sible. Lard,  beef  and  mutton  suet,  beef  mar- 
row, veal  fat,  and  bear's  fat,  are  the  substances 
commonly  employed  for  this  purpose^  either 
singly  or  in  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  The  fat,  carefully  selected  from  a  yoimg 
and  healthy  animal,  after  being  separated  from 
extraneous  skin  and  fibre,  is  pounded  in  a 
marble  mortar,  in  the  cold,  until  all  the  mem- 
branes are  completely  torn  asunder.  It  is 
next  placed  in  a  covered  porcelain  or  polished 
metal  pan,  and  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  which  is  continued  until  its  fatty 
portion  has  liquefied,  and  the  albuminous  and 
aqueous  matter,  and  other  foreign  substances, 
have  completely  separated  and  subsided.  The 
liquid  fat  is  then  carefully  skimmed,  and  at 
once  passed  through  a  clean  flannel  filter.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  aromatised  or  perfumed 
at  will }  afta  ivmfi\i«  '«\MEQ.Yt\a  Xs^Ko^^^Cc^ai^ 
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the  pommado  nbonld  bo  opaque  and  whitc«  it  is 
lusidnously  stirred  or  beaten  with  a  glass  or 
wooden  knife,  or  spatuhi,  until  it  concretes; 
but  when  it  is  desired  that  it  should  appear 
transparent  or  crystalline,  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowlv,  and  without  being  disturbed.  To 
prevent  the  accesHiou  of  rancidity,  a  little 
l)enzoic  acid,  gum  benzoin,  or  nitric  ether,  may 
be  added  to  the  fat,  whilst  in  the  liquid  state, 
as  noticed  under  Fat  and  Ointment.  Some- 
times a  small  portion  of  white  wax  or  bees* 
wax  (according  to  the  intended  colonr  of  the 
product)  is  melted  with  the  fat»  to  increase  its 
solidity.  Some  parties  employ  a  few  grains  of 
powdered  citric  acid  per  ounce,  in  a  like  manner, 
with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  whiteness 
of  the  compound ;  but  the  practice  is  not  to 
be  commended,  as  pommades  so  prepared  prove 
ii^'urious  to  the  hair. 

The  French  perfumers,  who  are  celebrated 
for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  their  pom- 
mades, divide  them  into  four  classes : — 

1.  PoMicADES  BY  IN7UBI0N.  Thcse  are 
made  by  gently  melting  in  a  clean  pan,  over 
a  water  bath,  2  parts  of  hogr's  lard,  and  1  part 
of  beef  suet  (both  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
carefully  'rendered'),  and  adding  thereto  1 
part  of  the  given  flowers,  previously  carefully 
picked  and  seiuirated  from  foreign  matter ;  or, 
if  the  odorous  substance  is  a  solid,  then  coarsely 
bruised,  but  not  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The 
mixture  is  next  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
for  from  12  to  24  hours,  with  occasional  stir- 
ring, the  vessel  being  kept  covered  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  whole  time.  The  next 
day  the  mixture  is  reheated,  and  again  well 
stirred  for  a  short  time,  after  which  it  is 
poured  into  canvas  bags,  and  these  being 
securely  tied,  are  submitted  to  powerful  pres- 
sure, gradually  increased,  in  a  screw  or  barrel 
press.  This  operation  is  repeated  with  the  j 
same  fat  and  fh^sh  flowers,  several  times,  until 
the  pommade  is  sufficiently  perfumed.  A  good 
pommade  requires  thrice  to  six  times  its 
weight  in  flowers  to  be  thus  consumed ;  or  of 
the  aromatic  barks  and  seeds  a  corresponding 
proportion.  The  pommades  of  cassia,  orange 
flowers,  and  several  others  kept  by  the  French 
perfumers,  are  prepared  in  this  manner. 

2.  Pommades  by  contact  (xnfleurage). 
These  are  made  by  spreading,  with  a  pallette 
knife,  simple  pommade  (made  with  lard  and 
suet  as  above)  on  panes  of  glass  or  pewter 
plates,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  stick- 
ing the  surface  all  over  with  the  sweet-scented 
flowers.  These  last  are  renewed  daily  for  one, 
two,  or  three  months,  or  until  the  pommade 
has  become  sufficienUy  perfumed.  On  the 
large  scale,  the  panes  are  placed  in  small 
shallow  frames,  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
nicely  fitted  together,  and  are  then  closely 
piled  one  upon  another.  On  the  small  scale, 
pewter  plates  are  generally  used,  and  they 
are  inverted  one  over  the  other.  In  some  ot 
the  perfameries  of  France  many  thousands  of 
ihunei  are  employed  at  once.    The  pommades 


of  jasmin,  jonquil,  orange-flowers*  narcismu, 
tuberose,  violet*  and  of  some  other  deUcate 
flowers,  are  prepared  in  tliis  manner. 

3.  Pommadbs  by  ADDXTioir.  These  are 
prepared  by  simply  adding  the  fragiBiit 
essences  or  essential  oils,  in  the  required  quan- 
tity, to  the  simple  pommade  of  lard  and  suet 
to  produce  the  proper  odour.  In  this  way  the 
pomades  of  bergamottc,  c^drat,  cinnamon, 
lemons,  lemon  thyme,  lavender,  limettes,  mar- 
joram, Portugal,  roses,  rosemaiy,  thyme,  vn- 
bena,  and  about  40  others  kept  by  the  Farisiaa 
perfHimers,  are  made. 

4.  Mixed  fommadu.  Of  these  a  great 
variety  exists,  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
judicious  combinations  of  the  more  esteemed 
perfumes  to  simple  pommade ;  or,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  different  perfamed  pommadei; 
whilst  in  the  semi-liquid  state.     (See  Maw,) 

The  COLOUBBD  pommades  derive  their  re- 
spective tints  from  tinctorial  matter  added  to 
the  melted  fat  before  perfuming  it.  Gbiev 
is  given  b}"  gum  guaiacnm  (in  powder),  or  by 
the  green  leaves  or  tops  of  spinach,  parsley, 
lavender,  or  walnut; — Red,  by  allonet  root 
and  carmine ; — Yellow  and  ORurax,  by  an- 
natto  or  palm  oil; — White  pomicadib  a» 
made  with  mutton  suet,  instead  of  beef  suet 
The  BBOWN  and  blace  hard  pomatums,  vended 
under  the  name  of  '  cobmetique,'  are  noticed 
at  page  372.  A  few  compound  pommades  are 
used  as  skin  cosmetics. 

Pommade.  Si/n,  Pomatum.  Prep.  L 
(Plain  pomatum.  Simple  p.) — a.  From  hud, 
2  lbs. ;  beef  suet,  1  lb. ;  cardTulIy  rendered  ts 
above.  Tlie  ordinary  consistence  for  tem< 
l>erate  climates. 

b.  Lard  and  suet,  equal  parts.  For  warm 
climates.    Both  may  be  scented  at  will. 

2.  (Scented  pomatum.) — a.  Plain  pomatum. 
1  lb. ;  melt  it  by  the  least  possible  degree  of 
heat,  add  of  essence  of  lemon  or  essence  of 
bergamot,  3  drs.,  and  stir  the  mixture  nntQ  it 
concretes.  This  forms  the  ordinary '  pomatum' 
of  the  shops. 

b.  Plain  pomatum,  1^  lb. ;  essence  of  beif|a- 
mot,  1^  dr.;  essence  of  lemon,  1  dr.;  oils  of 
rosemary  and  cassia,  or  each,  ^  dr. ;  oil  of 
cloves,  20  drops.  More  frag^nt  than  the 
last. 

Pommade,  Castor  Oil.  Prep,  1.  From 
castor  oil,  1  lb. ;  white  wax,  4  oz. ;  melt  them 
together,  then  add,  when  nearly  cold,  of 
essence  of  bergamot,  3  drs. ;  oil  of  lavender 
(English),  ^  dr.;  essence  of  amberg^rii^  10 
drops.    Supposed  to  render  the  hair  glossy. 

2.  (Crj'stidliHed.)  Prom  castor  oil,  1  lb,; 
spermaceti,  3  oz.;  melt  them  tog^her,  by  a 
gentle  heat,  add,  of  essence  of  bergamot,  8  an4 
oil  of  verbena,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of 
each,  I  dr. ;  pour  it  into  wide-monthcd  glatt 
bottles,  and  allow  it  to  cool  very  siowly  and 
undisturbed. 

Pommade,  Casenave's.  Prep.  Prom  pn- 
pared  beef  marrow,  4  oz.;  tincture  of  ctn- 
tharides  (P.  God.),  3  to  4  drs. ;  powdered  cin- 
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tiamon,  i  oz. ;  melt  them  together,  stir  nutil 
the  spirit  has,  for  the  most  part,  evaporated, 
then  decant  the  cle^r  portion,  and  again  stir 
it  until  it  concretes.  Recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  baldness  and  weak  hair.  It  is  to 
be  used  night  and  morning ;  the  head  being 
washed  with  soap-and-water,  and  afterwards 
with  salt-and-water,  before  applying  it.  Dr. 
Cattell  scents  it  with  the  oils  of  origannm  and 
bergamot,  instead  of  cinnamon. 

Pommade  Collante.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of  almonds, 
3  oz. ;  white  wax,  f  oz. ;  melt  them  together, 
and  add,  of  tincture  of  mastic  (strong),  1  oz. ; 
essence  of  bergamot,  i  dr.  Used  to  stiffen  the 
hair,  and  keep  it  in  form. 

2.  Burgundy  pitch  (true),  3  oz.;  white  wax, 
2  oz. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  melt,  and,  when  consi- 
derably cooled,  stur  in,  of  tincture  of  benzoin, 
1  oz.;  essence  of  bergamot^  \  dr.  Used  to 
fasten  false  curls. 

Pommade,  Cowslip.  Prep.  From  phiin 
pommade,  2  lbs. ;  essence  of  bergamot,  3  drs. ; 
essence  of  lemon  and  essence  of  orange  peel,  of 
each,  1  dr.;  hnilo  au  jasmin  and  essence  de 
petit  grain,  of  each,  |  dr. ;  essence  of  amber- 
gris, 6  drops. 

Pommade,  CrystalliBed.  Prep.  From  olive 
(nl  and  spermaceti,  as  crystallised  castor  oil 
pommade,  with  scent  at  will. 

Pommade  d'Alyon.  Ointment  of  nitric  acid 
(page  853). 

Pommade  de  Beaute.  Prep.  From  oil  of  al- 
monds, 2  oz. ;  spermaceti,  2  drs. ;  white  wax, 
li  dr. ;  glycerin,  1  dr. ;  l^ilsam  of  Peru,  ^  dr. ; 
mixed  by  a  genUe  heat.  Used  as  a  skin  cos- 
metic, as  well  as  for  the  hair. 

Pommade  de  Casse.  Prep.  From  plain 
pommade,  1  lb. ;  palm  oil,  i  oz. ;  melt,  pour 
off  the  clear,  and  add  oil  of  cassia  and  huile  au 
jasmin,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  neroli,  20  drops ;  oil  of 
verbena  or  lemon  grass,  15  drops;  otto  of 
roses,  5  drops;  and  stir  tmtil  nearly  cold. 
Very  fragrant. 
Piommade  d'Hebe.     Prep.    To  white  wax, 

1  oz.,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  add,  of  the 
juice  of  lily  bulbs  and  Narbonne  honey,  each, 

2  oz.;  rose  water,  2  drs.;  otto  of  roses,  2 
drops.  Applied  night  and  morning  to  remove 
wrinkles. 

Pommade  de  Kinon  de  TEnclos.  Prep.  Take 
of  oil  of  almonds,  4  oz. ;  prepared  lard,  3  oz. ; 
juice  of  houseleek,  3  fl.  oz.  Used  chiefly  as  a 
sl^n  cosmetic.  Said  to  be  very  softening  and 
refreshing. 

Pommade  Divine.  Prep.  1.  Washed  and 
purified  beef  marrow,  2  lbs. ;  liquid  stjrrax,  cy- 
press wood,  and  powdered  orris  root,  of  each, 
2  oz. ;  jpowdered  cinnamon,  1  oz. ;  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  (bruised),  i  oz.;  digest 
the  whole  together  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath  for  six  hours,  and  then  strain  through 
flannel. 

2.  Plain  pommade,  2  lbs. ;  essence  of  lemon 
and  bergamol*  of  each,  2  drs. ;  oils  of  lavender 
and  origanum,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  verbena, 
CMBta*  do¥e0»  and  neroli,  of  each,  12  drops ; 


huile  au  jasmin,  3  drs.;   essenco  of  violets, 
i  oz. 

Pommade,  Dupuytren's  Prep.  1.  Take  of 
prepared  beef  marrow,  12  oz.;  melt,  add  of 
baume  nerval  (see  page  852),  4  oz. ;  Peruvian 
balsam  and  oil  of  ahnonds^  of  each,  3  oz. ;  and, 
lastly,  of  alcoholic  extract  of  cantharides,  36 
grs. ;  (dissolve  in)  rectified  spirit,  3  fi.  drs.  This 
is  the  original  formula  for  this  celebrated 
pommade.  The  following  modifications  of  it 
are  now  commonly  employed : — 

2.  (Cap.)  Beef  marrow,  2  oz. ;  alcoholic 
extract  of  cantharides,  8  g^. ;  rose  oil,  1  dr. ; 
essence  of  lemons,  30  drops. 

3.  ^Guibourt.)  Beef  marrow  and  'baume 
nerval '  (page  852),  of  each,  1  oz. ;  rose  oil, 

1  dr.;  alcoholic  (or  acetic)  extract  of  can- 
tharides, 6  grs. ;  (dissolved  in)  rectified  spirit* 
q.  s.  These  compounds  are  used  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  hair  and  to  prevent  bald- 
ness, for  which  purpose  they  are  usually  co- 
loured and  scented  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  manufacturer.  To  be  useful,  they  should 
be  well  rubbed  on  the  scalp,  at  least  once 
daily,  for  several  weeks,  and  Uie  head  should 
be  occasionally  washed  with  soap-and-water. 

Pommade,  East  India.  Prep,  Take  of  suet» 
3  lbs. ;  lard,  2  lbs. ;  bees'  wax  (bright),  i  lb. ; 
palm  oil,  2  oz. ;  powdered  gum  benzoin,  3  oz. ; 
musk  (previously  triturated  with  a  little  lump 
sugar),  20  g^. ;  digest  the  whole  together  in  a 
covered  vessel,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  for 

2  hours,  then  decant  the  clear  portion,  and 
add,  of  essence  of  lemon,  ^  oz.;  oil  of  lavender, 
\  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and  verbena,  of 
each,  ^  dr.  A  favourite  i)ommade  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Pommade,  Hard.  Syn,  Habd  POMATmr, 
Roll  f.  Prep.  1.  Take  of  beef  suet,  2  lbs. ; 
yellow  wax,  ^  lb. ;  spermaceti,  1  oz. ;  pow- 
dered benzoin,  \  oz.;  melt  them  together, 
then  add,  of  oil  of  lavender,  2  drs. ;  essence  of 
ambergris,  J  dr.  Before  it  concretes  pour  it 
into  moulds  of  paper  or  tin  foil. 

2.  Mutton  suet  and  lard,  of  each,  1  lb.; 
white  wax,  6  oz. ;  melt,  and  add,  of  essence  of 
lemon,  2  d^. ;  oil  of  cassia,  |  dr.  Other  per- 
fumes may  bo  employed  at  wilL 

Hard  pomatums  are  used  to  gloss  and  set 
the  hair.  They  act  both  as  '  pommade'  and 
*  fixateur.'    See  Cosmetiqub. 

Pommade,  Macassar.  Prep.  From  castor 
oil,  5  oz.;  white  wax,  1  oz. ;  alkanet  root, 
J  dr.;  heat  them  together  until  sufiicientiy 
coloured,  then  strain,  and  add,  oil  of  origanum 
and  oil  of  rosemary,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  nut- 
meg, i  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  10  drops.  Said  to 
be  equal  in  efficacy  to  macassab  oil. 

Pommade,  HarechaL  Plain  pommade  scented 
by  digesting  it  with  poudre  marechale. 

Pommade,  Harrow.  8yn,  Mabbow  pom  a- 
TITM.  Prep.  From  prepared  beef  marrow, 
{  lb. ;  beef  suet,  i  lb. ;  pahn  oil,  ^  oz. ;  melted 
together  and  scented  at  will. 

Pommade,  Hillefleiir.  Prep.  From  plain 
pommade  scented  with  a  mixtme  of  eeseufiA  ^1 
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lomon  and  cssonco  of  nmlHirgris,  cucb,  4  parts ; 
oil  of  lavender,  2  \MTts ;  oil  of  cloves  and  essence 
dc  petit  p^rain,  of  eacli,  1  part ;  or  with  other 
like  perfumes  so  proportioned  to  each  other 
that  no  one  shall  predominate.  Much  es- 
teemed. 

Fommade,  BolL    Sec  Habd  Pom3CAI)E. 

FOmmade,  Roman.   See  belotp. 

Fommade,  Rose.  Sj^n.  Rosk  fomatuu.  This 
is  plain  pommadc  or  hard  lard,  which  has  beiMi 
well  beaten  with  eau  de  rose,  or,  better  still, 
scented  with  utto  of  n)ses.  It  is  sometimes 
tini^ed  with  alkaiiet  root. 

Pommade,  Soft.  Plain  pomatum  scented  nt 
will. 

Pommade,  Sonheiran's.  Prep.  From  henf 
marrow,  1\  oz. ;  oil  of  almomls,  j  oz. ;  disul* 
phati'  of  quinine,  1  dr.  Recommended  for 
stren^hcnin^  and  restoring  the  hair. 

Pommade,  Vanilla.    Stfn.  Ro&iax  fommade, 

POMUADB  A  LA  VANILLK,  POMMAJJE   KO^AIK. 

From  ])lain  pommade  and  pommade  h.  la  rose, 
of  each,  12  ll>s. ;  powdered  vanilla,  1  lb. ;  heat 
them  toj^ether  in  a  water  bath,  stir  constantly 
for  1  hour,  let  it  settle  for  another  hour, 
decaut  the  clear,  and  add,  oil  k  la  rose,  2}  lbs. ; 
berf^imot,  4  oz. 

POPPY.  /Sy».  WniTB  poppy;  Pap  aver 
80MNIFBR17M,'L.  The  capsules  or  fruit  ("  ma- 
ture*'-Pli.  L.;  **not  quite  ripe"— Ph.  E.) 
form  the  poppies  or  poppy-heotls  of  the  shoi>s 

(PAFAVEBIS  CAP8UL.K  ;  PAPAVEE— Pll.  L.  E. 

&  D.).  They  are  anodyne  and  narcotic, 
simil.nr  to  opium,  but  in  only  a  very  sli^xht 
degree.  The  seeds  (maw  heed),  wliidi  are 
sweet,  olcaprinouH,  and  nutritious,  are  used  iis 
a  substitute  for  almonds  in  confectionery  and 
mixtures,  and  are  pn^ssed  for  their  oil.  See 
Extract,  Opium,  and  Syrttp. 

Poppy,  Red.  Syn,  Corn  poppt,  Corn  rose  ; 
Papaver  RiiCEAE,  L.  The  fresh  petals  or 
flowers  (riiceados  petala;  riiceas — Pli.  L. 
E.  «fc  D.)  are  reputed  pectoral,  but  are  chiefly 
employed  on  account  of  their  rich  colour. 
See  Syrup. 

POPTJUir.  Sifn.  POPULINUM,  L.  A  pe- 
culiar neutral,  crystallisable  substance,  for- 
merly su])])0»ed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  found,  ;isso- 
ciated  with  salicin,  in  the  root-bark  of  the 
PopuliM  iremula  (Linn.),  or  aspen. 

Prep.  Concentrate  the  decoction  by  a  j^entle  I 
heat,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  cool  situiition  to 
crystallise ;  dissolve  the  i.Tystids  which  arc  de- 
positetl  in  rectified  spirit,  decolour  them  by 
digestion  with  animal  charcoal,  filter,  and 
again  crystallise.  To  render  them  still  purer, 
they  may  be  rcdissolvod  and  crystallised  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  if  neces^ry. 

Prop,^  S(c.  It  resembles  salicin  in  appear- 
ance and  solubility,  but,  unlike  that  substance, 
has  a  penetrating  sweet  taste.  Dilute  acids 
convert  it  into  benzoic  acid,  grape  sugar,  and 
saliretin ;  and  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  bichromate  of  potassa  it  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  salicylous  acid.  It  appears  to  be 
tonic,  stomaclnc,  and  febrifuge. 


POR'CELAnr.    SooF6tIBBr. 

PORK.  The  value  of  pork  u  an  aztide  of 
^et  is  well  known.  That  from  the  yonng  and 
properly  fed  animal  Is  savoaiy,  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and,  when  only  occasionally  emplojed. 
highly  wholesome;  bnt  it  is  apt  to  duagree 
with  some  stomaclis,  and  shonldy  in  mch  caiei, 
be  avoided.  To  render  it  proper  for  food,  it 
should  bo  thoroughly  but  not  overoooked. 
When  salted,  it  is  less  digestible.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  pork  is  said  to  favoar  obenty, 
and  to  occasion  disorders  of  tho  akin,  especially 
in  the  sedentary. 

POR'PHTRIZED,  FORPHOBISA'TIOI. 
Words  coined  by  recent  pharmaceutical  writers, 
and  possessing  similar  meaning^  to  LxnoATSD 
and  levioation. 

PORPHTROZnT.  A  neutral  cryatallisaUe 
.sul>stance  discovered  by  Merck  in  opiun.  It 
is  wluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether,  imoliilile 
in  water,  and  is  characterised  by  nasanung  a 
purplish -red  colour  when  heated  in  ^ote 
liydrochloric  acid. 

PORRrOO.    See  Rinq-wobh. 

POR'TRR.  This  well-known  beverage,  now 
the  common  drink  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Loo- 
don,  by  whom  it  is  generally  termed  'beer,' 
originated  with  a  brewer  named  Harwood,  in 
1722.  Previously  to  this  date,  •ale,'  «be€r,' 
and  '  twopenny,'  constituted  tho  stock  in  trade 
of  the  London  publican,  and  were  droiik, 
either  singly  or  together,  under  the  names  of 
'half-and-half*  or  'three  threads,'  for  wludi 
the  vendor  was  compi'lled  to  have  recourse  to 
two  or  three  different  casks,  as  the  case  miglit 
demand.  The  inconvenience  and  tronble  thus 
incurred  led  Mr.  Harwood  to  endeavour  to 
produce  a  beer  which  should  possess  the  flavoor 
of  the  mixed  liquors.  In  tlus  he  succeeded  so 
well  that  his  new  beverage  rapidly  SQpe^ 
seded  the  mixtures  then  in  U8e,  and  obtained  a 
gcn(>ral  preference  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people.  At  first  this  liquor  was  called 
*  entire'  or  *  entire  butt,'  on  account  of  it 
being  drawn  from  one  cask  only,  bnt  it  after- 
wards acquired,  at  first  in  derision,  the  now 
familiar  name  of  'porter,'  in  consequence  of 
its  general  con7(um])tion  among  porters  and 
labourers.  The  word '  entire'  is  still,  however, 
frequently  met  with  on  tho  signboards  of 
taverns  about  the  metropolis. 

The  characteristics  of  pure  and  wholesome 
porter  are  its  transparency,  lively  dark  browa 
colour,  and  its  peculiar  bitter  and  slightly 
burnt  taste.  Originally,  these  qualities  were 
derived  from  the '  high-dried  malt,'  with  wludi 
alone  it  was  brewed.  It  is  now  generally,  if 
not  entirely,  made  from '  pale'  or '  amber  malt,' 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  'patenf 
or  '  roasted  malt'  to  impart  the  necessary 
flavour  and  colour.  Formerly,  this  liquor  was 
'vatted'  and  'stored'  for  some  time  before 
being  sent  out  to  the  retailer,  but  the  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  public  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  favour  of  tiia  mild  or 
new  porter  has  rendered  this  onnecenuy.  Hie 
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best  *  draught  porter/  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
samption,  is  now  only  a  few  weeks  old.  In 
this  state  only  would  it  be  tolerated  by  the 
modem  beer-drinker.  The  old  and  acid 
beverage  that  was  formerly  sold  under  the 
name  of  porter  wonld  be  rejected  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as '  hard'  and  unpleasant,  even  by  the 
most  thirsty  votaries  of  malt  liquor. 

The  *  beer*  or  *  porter*  of  the  metropolitan 
brewers  is  essentially  a  weak  mild  ale,  coloured 
and  flavoured  with  roasted  malt.  Its  richness 
in  sugar  and  alcohol,  on  which  its  stimulating 
and  nutritive  properties  depend,  is  hence  less 
than  that  of  an  uncoloured  mild  ale  brewed 
from  a  like  original  quantity  of  malt.  For 
pale  malt  is  assumed  to  yield  80  to  84  lbs.  of 
saccharine  per  quarter ;  whereas  the  torrefied 
malt  employed  by  the  porter-brewers  only 
yields  18  to  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  much  of 
even  this  small  quantity  is  altered  in  its  pro- 
perties, and  is  mcapable  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation.  In  the  manufacture  of 
porter  there  is  a  waste  of  malt  which  does  not 
occur  in  brewing  ale ;  and  the  consumer  must, 
therefore,  either  pay  a  higher  price  for  it  or  be 
content  with  a  weaker  liquor. 

The  hygienic  properties  of  porter,  for  the 
most  part,  resemble  those  of  other  malt 
liquors.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  con- 
ceive that  it  is  better  suited  to  persons  with 
delicate  stomachs  and  weak  digestion  than 
either  ale  or  beer.  That  there  may  be  some 
reason  for  this  preference,  in  such  cases,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deny,  but  undoubtedly, 
when  the  intention  is  to  stimulate  and  nourish 
the  system,  ale  is  preferable.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  dark  colour  and  strong  taste 
of  porter  render  its  adulteration  easier  than 
that  of  ale,  whilst  such  adulteration  is  more 
difficult  of  detection  than  in  the  paler  varieties 
of  malt  liquors.  "  For  medical  purposes, 
'bottled  porter*  (cebetisia  laqenabia)  is 
usually  preferred  to  *  draught  porter.'  It  is 
useful  as  a  restorative  in  the  latter  stages  of 
fever,  and  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system 
after  surgical  operations,  severe  accidents,  &c." 
(Pereira,  ii,  982.)  When  *  out  of  condition ' 
or  adulterated,  porter,  more  than  perliaps  any 
other  malt  liquor,  is  totally  unfit  for  use  as 
a  beverage,  even  for  the  healthy ;  and  when 
taken  by  tlie  invalid,  the  consequences  must 
necessarily  be  serious.  Dr.  Ure  says  that  pure 
porter,  "  when  drank  in  moderation,  is  a  far 
wholesomer  beverage  for  the  people  than  the 
thin  acidulous  wines  of  France  and  Germany." 

The  manufacture  of  porter  has  been  described 
in  our  article  on  Bbewino,  and  is  also  referred 
to  above.  It  presents  no  difficulty  or  pecu- 
liari^,  beyond  the  choice  of  the  proper  ma- 
terials. A  mixture  of  'brown'  and  'black 
malt'  is  thought  to  yield  a  finer  flavour  and 
oolour  to  the  pale  malt  that  gives  the  body  to 
the  liquor  than  when  'black' or  'roasted  malt' 
is  employed  alone.  The  proportion  of  tho 
former  to  the  latter  commonly  varies  from  l-6th 
to  l*4tlb    When  'black  malt*  is  alone  used, 


the  proportion  varies  from  tho  1-lOth  to  1-I5th. 
1  lb.  of  '  roasted  malt,'  mashed  with  about  79 
lbs.  of  pale  malt,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  im- 
parting to  the  liquor  the  flavour  and  colour  of 
porter.  The  following  formulsB  were  formerly 
commonly  employed  in  London : — 

1.  (Dbaught  Pobtbs.)  From  pale  malt, 
3j  qrs. ;  amber  malt,  3  qrs. ;  brown  malt,  ll 
qr. ;  mash  at  twice  with  28  and  24  barrels  of 
water,  boil  with  brown  Kent  hops,  56  lbs.,  and 
set  with  yeast,  40  lbs.  JProd,  28  barrels,  or  3| 
times  the  malt,  besides  20  brls.  of  table-beer 
from  a  third  mashing. 

2.  (BOTTLOfG    POBTBB;  BbOWN    StOUT.) 

From  pale  malt,  2  qrs. ;  amber  and  brown  malt, 
of  each,  IJ  qr. ;  mash  at  3  times  with  12,  7, 
and  6  brls.  of  water,  boil  with  hops,  50  lbs.,  and 
set  with  yeast,  26  lbs.  Prod.  17  brls.,  or  1^ 
times  the  malt. 

The  purity  and  quality  of  porter,  as  well  as 
of  other  malt  liquors,  may  be  inferred  in  tho 
manner  noticed  under  Bebb  (see  pa^e  201) ; 
but  can  only  be  positively  determined  by  a 
chemical  examination.  For  this  purpose  seve- 
ral distinct  operations  are  required : — 

1.  Richness  in  ALCOHOL.  This  may  be  cor- 
rectly found  by  the  method  of  M.  Gay-Lussac ; 
or,  from  the  boiling-point.  (See  Alcoholome- 
TBY  and  Ebullioscofb.)  The  method  with 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  potassa  (see^.  a.,paffe 
47)  will  also  give  results  sufficiently  near  to 
the  truth  for  ordinary  purposes,  when  strong 
or  old  beer  is  operated  on.  The  quantity  of 
the  liquor  tested  should  be  3600  water-grains 
measure ;  and  it  should  be  well  agitated,  with 
free  exposure  to  the  air,  after  weighing  it,  but 
before  testing  it  for  its  alcohol.  The  weight  of 
alcohol  found,  multiplied  by  1*8587,  gives 
its  equivalent  in  sugar.  This  may  be  con- 
verted into  '  brewer's  pounds'  or  density  per 
barrel,  as  below. 

2.  Sickness  in  bacchabinb  or  bxtbactive 
HATTBB.  A  like  quantity  of  the  liquor  under 
examination,  after  being  boiled  for  some  time 
tojdissipate  its  alcohol,  is  made  up  with  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  be  again  exactly  equal  to  3600 
water-grains  measure.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the 
resulting  liquid  is  then  taken,  and  this  is 
reduced  to  *  brewer's  pounds '  per  barrel,  by 
multiplying  its  excess  of  density  above  that  of 
water  (or  1000)  by  860,  and  pointing  off  the 
three  right-band  figures  as  decimals. 

3.  ACETIO  ACID  or  YINBOAB.  This  is  de- 
termined by  any  of  the  common  methods  of 
ACiDDiBTBY  (which  see;  see  also  AOBTDIE- 
tby).  Each  grain  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid 
so  found  represents  1*6765  gr.  of  sugar. 

4.  OravUy  o/'obiginai.  wobt.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  the  addition  of  the  respective  quanti- 
ties of  saccharine  matter  found  in  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  (ahove).  These  results  are  always 
slightly  xmder  the  true  original  density  of  the 
wort,  as  cane  sugar  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  Excise  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations. 
More  correctly,  12f  of  j^roof  spirit  is  equi- 
valent to  191bB.  of  sacehanne  per  barrel.  ICHklbs. 
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of  ittccharinc  nrc  cquiv.  lo  1  gull,  of  proof 
Hpirit. 

C.  Detection  of  NAncOTICS.  This  may  be 
i-ffpctcd  c\i\wT  by  tbc  method  dcwribod  under 
Alkaloid,  or  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
l)ro<»c»BC!H : — 

».  \  ^aH.  of  the  beer  under  (Examination  is 
evHjMmlfd  to  dryneitii  in  a  water  buth ;  the 
reHulting  extriiot  in  lM)iledfor  30  or  40  minutofl 
in  II  covenil  vcHsel  with  10  or  12  fl.  oz.  of 
ulcohf)l  or  Htronp:  rectified  Hjnrit,  the  mixture 
1)eing  oecuHiontiUy  Htim'd  with  a  glasM  rod,  to 
])roniot(>  the  Aftion  of  the  menstruum;  the 
ulcoholii:  solution  iH  next  iUtered,  treated  with 
a  HuiTieient  (|UHiitity  of  Kolution  of  diuri>tnte  of 
liMid  to  preeijiittite  colouring  matter,  nnd  ugnin 
nitered ;  the  filt  rate  in  tn»iite<l  with  u  few  drops 
of  dilute  Kulphuric  acid,  again  filtered,  and  then 
uvaiMiruted  to  drynesM ;  it  may  tlicn  he  U^sted 
with  any  of  the  ukuuI  reugcntn,  either  in  the 
wdid  state  or  uRer  In'ing  diKsolviHl  in  distilled 
water.  ( )r,  the  extniot ,  obt^iined  as  above,  may 
Ik*  Ixiiled  art  direct etl  with  rc<*tifie<i  s])irit,  the 
Htdution  tiltered,  the  spirit  distilled  ofF,  and  a 
small  (punt it y  of  pure  litiuor  of  jratussa  addi*d 
to  th(>  a(]uc<tus  residue,  which  is  then  U)  bo 
shaken  u]»  with  alMUit  1  H.  ox.  of  ether;  lastly, 
the  ethert>al  solution,  which  seixirates  and  floats 
on  the  surface,  is  decanted,  evaporated,  and  the 
residuum  toted,  as  before.  The  alkaline 
liquid,  fnuu  which  the  ether  has  lHH.»n  dt^- 
cuutA'tl,  is  then  pepanittHl  from  any  ]>n'cipitate 
which  limy  have  fonuwl,  and  both  of  these 
soiMmitely'testfd  for  alkaloids. 

It,  From  2  to !)  o/..  of  ]mrified  animal  charcoal 
un>  diffused  throu^rh  \  pill,  of  the  beer,  and  is 
dij^ested  in  it,  with  fre(iuont  agitation,  for 
fnuu  S  to  12  hours  ;  the  liquor  is  next  tiltereil, 
and  tlie  eluiriH^d  c*illccted  on  the  filter  is 
luiiUnl  with  :»l»<>ut  \  pint  of  roctit^eil  spirit;  the 
resultiuj?  aleoholic  solution  is  then  further 
tre:ited  us  above,  and  tinted.  This  answers  j 
well  for  the  detection  of  strvchnine  or  mix  ! 


vomica. 

(».  PioKir  AciP.  This  substance,  which  was  ■ 
formerly  ciii]»ltiyed  to  impart  bitteriu»8s  to ! 
lituuloii  ]H>rter  in  lieu  of  hops,  may  be  de- ; 
tiH^led  as  follows : —  I 

II.  A  \xtrtiou  of  the  liquor  agitated  with  i 
a  little  M^lutiou  of  diacetate  of  lead  loses  its 
bitter  flavour   if    it    dc|H'iuls   on    hojvs,   but 
retain*  it  if  it  de^xMids  on  picric  acid.  . 

h.  Ihin*  Kvr  is  deoolounxl  and  detxloriseil  by 
auiuuil  chare«vil :  but  Kvr  l.^>ntaiuing  picric 
acid,  when  thus  treateil,  retaiusi  a  lemon- vellow 
ei'tlour  and  the  odour. 

c.  I'nbleachiHl  slump's  wool,  Killed  for  six 
or  t4.'n  minutes,  and  then  washed,  takes  a 
canary -yellow  l^llonr  if  picric  a^'id  bo  present. 
This  t\^st  is  si^  delicate  that  1  gr.  of  the  adulto- 
r.int,  in  loiUXX'^jrrs.of  Uvr  is  readily  detected. 

7.  MiNKKAi.  MATTER. — d.  A  weigheil  quan- 
tity of  pure  Iver  e\-aponited  to  dryness  and 
then  :ucinerjkto«!.  diX^s  not  furnish  more  than 
f c\nn  *20$  to  'SCv^  of  ash.  the  quantity  varying 
within  theM  limits  with  the  strvngth  of  the  • 


liquor  and  the  character  of  the  wsier  lucd  id 
bnjwing  it. 

b.  A  solution  of  this  ash,  made  by  decoction 
with  distilled  water,  should  be  only  rendered 
slightly  turbid  by  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead, 
bichloride  of  platinum,  nitrate  of  bar^ia*  nitrate 
of  silver,  oxaktc  of  ammonia,  and  solphnrctted 
hydrogen. 

c.  If  the  beer  contained  common  salt*  tbe 
above  solution  will  give  a  cloudy  white  preci- 
pitate with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sdver. 
Each  grain  of  this  precipitate  is  eqniTalent  to 
^  gr.  of  common  salt  (nearly). 

d.  If  aiiRK5  COPPERAS  (sulphate  of  iron)  ii 
present-,  f  erridcyanidc  of  potaasium  gives  a  Uae 
precipitate,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potaosinm  a 
bluish-white  one,  turning  dark  blue  in  the 
air;  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  gives  s 
white  precipitate,  each  grrain  of  which,  after 
being  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  rcpresenti 
1*188  gr.  of  crystallised  protoeulplui^  of 
iron. 

e.  The  ash,  digested  in  water  slightly  addn* 
lated  w^ith  nitric  acid,  and  then  boiled,  yidds  s 
solution  which,  when  cold,  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  i 
wiiiti*  one  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when 
lead  is  present. 

For  further  information  connected  with 
this  subji^ct,  see  Alcouolomet&y,  Ai«x,  Bsn, 
Hkewino,  Malt  Liquors,  Ac. 

FOBT'FIBE.  A  paper  tube,  from  9  to  IS 
inches  in  length,  lilh»d  with  a  slow  bumiofr 
c*omi)osition  of  metal  powder,  nitre,  and  sulphnr. 
mmined  moderately  hard,  by  a  similar  process 
to  that  adopted  for  small  rockets.  It  is  used 
ill  lieu  of  a  touch-match,  to  fire  guns,  mortan, 
p\Totechnical  devices,  &e. 

FOBTLAHD  CEKENT.  A  species  of  mortar 
formed  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  limestone  and 
argillaceous  earth,  and  grinding  the  calcined 
mass  to  powder,  in  which  stati'  it  must  be  pre- 
served from  the  air.  It  is  chanict«rised  faj 
absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
ra]iidly  l>ecoming  solid,  and,  after  a  time,  ac- 
quiring (X)nsiderable  hardness.  See  MoRIAB 
and  CEMENT. 

POSOrOGT.    Sec  Dose. 

POSSET.  iS^jyii.  Possrm, L.  Milk  curdled 
with  wine  or  any  other  slightly  acidulous  liquor. 
It  is  usually  sweetened  with  either  sugar  or 
treacle,  and  is  taken  hot. 

Prep.  From  new  milk,  i  pint ;  sherry  or 
marsiiii.  1  wine-glossftd ;  treacle,  1  or  2  table- 
sixv^nfuls,  or  q.  s. ;  heat  them  toother  in  a 
eWn  saucepan  until  the  milk  coagrulatcs^ 
This  is  L'alled  '  trvacle  pod^set '  or  '  molasaes 
lKi>s*«t,'  and,  taken  on  retiring  to  ivst,  is 
highly  esteemed  iu  some  parts  of  the  conntiT 
as  a  domestic  remedy  for  colds.  Lemca  jnice, 
strong  old  ale.  or  even  vinegar,  is  ocvasionany 
substituted  for  wine,  and  powdex^  ginger  cr 
nutmeg  added  at  will. 

POTASH.  The  *po-.dsb.'  >t  'potashea.'  of 
commem^  is  an  impure  cdurbonate  of  pi^^— . 
so  named  after  the  pott  or  vessels  ia  which  it 
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Was  first  made.  The  'potasb/  or  'potassa/ 
of  tlie  chemist,  is  tbe  hydrate  of  potassium, 
a  peculiar  meUil,  which  is  more  particularly 
referred  to  below.  The  word  potash  is  vul- 
garly applied  to  the  crude  or  commercial  car- 
bonate of  potassium.  See  Cabbovate  of  Po- 
tassium, &c, 

POTAS'SIUM.  E.  Themetallicbaseof  potash. 
It  was  discovered,  in  1807)  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  obtained  it  by  submitting  moistened 
potassium  hydrate,  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  to 
the  action  of  a  powerAil  voltaic  current.  It 
has  since  been  procured  by  easier  methods,  of 
which  the  following,  invented  by  Bnmner,  is 
the  best. 

Prep.  An  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  and  charcoal  is  prepared  by  calcin- 
ing, in  a  covered  iron  pot,  the  crude  tartar  of 
commerce ;  when  cold,  it  is  rubbed  to  powder, 
mixed  with  1-lOth  pajrt  of  charcoal  in  small 
lumps,  and  quickly  transferred  into  a  retort  of 
stout  hammered  iron ;  the  latter  may  be  one  of 
the  iron  bottles  in  which  quicksilver  is  im- 
ported, a  short  and  somewhat  wide  iron  tube 
having  been  fitted  to  the  aperture ;  the  retort, 
thus  charged,  is  placed  upOn  its  side,  in  a  fur- 
nace so  constructed  that  the  flame  of  a  very 
strong  fire,  preferably  fed  with  dry  wood,  may 
wrap  round  it,  and  maintain  every  part  of  it  at 
a  very  high  and  uniform  degree  of  heat.  A 
copper  receiver,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
diaphragm,  is  next  connected  to  the  iron  pipe, 
and  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  ice,  whilst 
the  receiver  itself  is  partly  filled  with  mineral 
naphtha,  to  preserve  the  newly  formed  po- 
tassium 88  it  distils  over.  The  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  being  completed,  the  fire  is 
gradaally  raised  until  the  requisite  tempe- 
rature, which  is  that  of  full  whiteness,  is 
reached,  when  decomposition  of  the  alkali  by 
the  charcoal  commences,  carbonic  oxide  gas  is 
abundantly  disengaged,  and  potassium  distils 
over,  and  falls  in  large  drops  into  the  liquid. 
To  render  the  product  absolutely  pure,  it  is  re- 
distilled in  an  iron  or  green-glass  retort,  into 
which  some  naphtha  has  been  put,  that  its 
vapour  may  expel  the  air,  and  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal.  The  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
melted  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  preventing 
its  separation  from  the  finely  divided  car- 
bonaceous matter.  Frod,  3$  to  4$  of  the 
weight  of  tartar  acted  on;  1  lb.  yielded 
280  grs. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Pure  potassium  is  a  brilliant 
white  metal,  with  a  high  lustre ;  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  air  it  is  soft,  and  may  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  but  at  32°  Fahr.  it  is 
brittle  and  crystalline ;  it  melts  completely  at 
136°  Fahr.,  and  in  close  vessels  distils  unaltered 
at  a  low  red  heat.  Sp.  gr.  *865.  Its  most 
remarkable  property  is  its  affinity  for  oxygen, 
which  is  so  great  that  it  takes  it  from  most 
other  Babstances*  containing  it.  Exposed 
to  tbe  air,  its  rarfiu»  is  instantly  tarnished, 
and  quickly  beoomes  covered  with  a  crust  of 


oxide  or  hydrate.  It  inflames  spontaneously 
when  thrown  on  water,  and  bums  with  a  beau- 
tiful purple  or  purple-red  flame,  yielding  a 
pure  alkidine  solution.  It  can  only  be  pre- 
served in  naphtha,  rock  oil,  or  some  other  fluid 
hydrocarbon. 

The  salts  of  potassium  are  all  soluble  in 
water,  the  tartrate,  periodate,  and  fluosilicate 
being  the  least  so ;  they  are  usually  colourless, 
unless  the  acid  be  coloured,  crystallise  readily, 
and  form  numerous  double  compounds.  They 
can  be  recognised  as  follows : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  do  not  affect 
them.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  added,  in  excess, 
to  moderately  strong  neutral  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  potassium  salts,  gives  a  quickly  sub- 
siding, gritty  or  crystalline,  white  precipitate, 
which  is  redissolved  on  heating  the  liquid, 
and  again  separates  as  it  cools ;  and  is  also 
soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  containing  Aree 
alkali,  or  free  mineral  acids.  Platinic  chloride 
produces,  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions,  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate.  Alkaline  solutions 
require  to  be  first  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  separation  of  the 
precipitate  here,  as  well  as  that  produced  by 
tartaric  acid,  is  promoted  by  violent  agitation 
and  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  delicacy  of  both  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  alcohol.  When  converted  into 
carbonate  by  igniting  with  excess  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium  and  alcohol,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  solution  and  nitro- 
prusside  of  sodium,  gives  a  splendid  violet 
colour,  turning  through  red  to  green  on 
standing. 

Potassium  salts  give  with  sodium  periodate 
and  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  white  precipitates 
soluble  in  much  water. 

Heated  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe 
on  platinum  wire,  they  impart  a  violet  colora- 
tion, masked,  however,  by  a  mere  trace  of 
soctium  salts. 

Potassium,  Acetate  of.  EC3H3O3.  Sy%* 
Acetate  of  potash,  Potassio  acetate; 
PoTASSiE  ACBTAS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  D.).  Prep, 
(Ph.  L.)  Acetic  acid,  26  fl.  oz.;  distilled 
water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add,  gpradnally, 
carbonate  of  potassium,  1  lb.,  or  q.  s.  to 
saturate  the  acid;  nex^  fllter  the  solution, 
and  evaporate  it  by  the  heat  of  a  sand 
bath,  gradually  applied,  until  the  salt  is 
dried. 

Prop  .J  Sfe.  Acetate  of  potassium,  prepared  as 
above,  occurs  in  shining  white  masses,  having 
a  foliated  soft  texture,  a  slight  but  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  warm  sharp  taste ;  it  deliquesces 
in  tbe  air ;  dissolves  in  rather  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  alcohol ;  and  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  is 
converted  into  pure  carbonate  of  potassium.  In 
trade  it  is  preserved  in  well-corked  and  sealed 
bottles. 

Pur.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and 
in  rectified  spirit    These  inLutSoDft  ^«L^^ 


KffLvt  litunu  uor  tnraieTic,  nnr  sto  tlicy  tlis- 
tarbvd  by  ultbvr  chloriila  of  IkitIqui  or  nitrate 
of  nlver ;  but  if  fnnii  a  itroiiKcr  Milution  any- 
thing ia  thrown  down  by  lutnitv  uf  silver,  the 
iuniv  U  apiin  di^iiDlvcil  uu  tbu  aiUitiini  of 
watvr  or  dllati;  nitric  iivid.  Sul})hur!c  aciil 
haOK  uiUi'il,  the  nixnirof  aiiitiu  aciiliH  l-voIvuI. 
100  i^rn.  iif  tbiii  mlt,  dij^tiiti'd  iu  suliihuric  add, 
the  KJut[ini  ci'iiiKirnt(.-d,  and  tliu  naidnum 
dried  at  ii  biRh  tcinpi'ratoru,  funiiiili  SS'tl  git. 
at  Hiilphuti!  of  iiotnivHuiu. 

^'(f«,.fr.  Aci-tutuoriKituiiB'inuiliaaUccnfoiiud 
uut-fiil  ill  ilnipiuvfl,  fi-brilu  iiflwtions,  juniidicc, 
■curvy,  I'nh-uluH,  md  luveral  chronic  >kin  Uih- 
■SUCH.  l>uriTiK  itittxbibitiuulhoaTiuL'bvcomci 
at  tint  iiifutral,  and  tlii/n  idkalinc,  oniii;;  to 
thu  Hull  bi-ing  fuiiTi'rtcd  into  corlMuutcof  potiu- 
Hinui  in  llii'  Bysti'M. — Vone.  As  ft  diapliiitetie 
uid  untisoirbutii',  IS  to  2D  cru. ;  aw  a  diuretic, 
HO  U>  ISO  gn.;  SI  Ml  uiH-nciit,  3  t>i  3  dn.i 
ill  mch  con.'  lUinolvcd  in  Hami>  bland  liijaiil, 
nr  iu  tbo  infuiiun  of  nomu  inild  voiJCtaUc 
bitkr. 

FctaMinin,  ArwiiUte  of.  KH^AhO^.  Sya. 
AhB3:MATB  of  rOTAUSA,  MoNOi'OTiasic  akbe- 


I'oTAiu.c  iukami:niaii,  L.  rrep.  Tnko  nf 
nrHcuiDiiH  acid  (wtiitu  arwnic)  and  uitmtc  of 
}intuMluii),uf  i'urh,iii|Kiwd<'r,  liHiTt;  hvut  the 
tnixLurc  tu  dull  rvilneiM  in  a  gloMi  &u>k.  until 
il  faMm  hihI  ml  Tapcmm  eeuH:  tii  lie  ovulvud ; 
diiiHilvu  tliu  nntidnniii,  wlu.-ii  cold,  in  laiiliug 
diHtillul  wattT,  SO  puTts;  voiicoutrjte  (hv 
wilutiiin  by  cmiiontUiiD,  and  w.'t  it  aside  tn 

J'ra/i.,  <{¥.  Thill  suit  tiimu  hifsu  rryatuls, 
niiicli  are  pomuuiviit  in  dry  nir.  mJuLIu  in 
■buul  41  {NirtD  of  watt.T,  ami  iiiiulnblo  in  al- 
eiduil.  It  Ih  rviiiited  toiiii-,  ultvTuUvc.  uud 
aulipiTHHliir. — ZAufe.  /^  tn  i  kT.,  dlimolvcil  in 
■H'cott'tied  wntiT.  II  i«  al«i  used  to  funn  :i 
ivBiMt.pa«tu  in  iTilico-printiujf,  uiid  in  the 
liianiifa<-tiin'  of  coUdt-bluc. 

TotMtiom,  Borate  of.  K,II,0„.  Sgn.  Vo- 
TABB£  uuuAil,  L.  -Prep.  I'niiu  (try  carbonatL' 
of  pota!i<iinni  and  dry  bonicic  acid,  i^ijual  iKUtti, 
n'dueed  tn  ikiwUit,  ami  bunted  to  mlnvtu  in  a 
covered  I'nicibtci  tbu  Riiblimcil  uuua,  when 
void,  beiuK  dissolvid  in  boiling  wiltt'T,  and  tlic 
Altered  wlutioii  coiicvutmlud  by  cvaporutinn, 
ami  ttu^n  ut  UjidL'  to  crystallise ;  or  ut  ouce 
completely  I'vaimruted  to  dijliens. — Doie.  1 
to  6  Kr"' ;  in  nlleiili,  &c, 

Potasiinm,  BoiotMlTata  of.   iSi/n.   IVitab&jG 

lOBOTAHTKAH,  CUIWOB  TAKTAUI  HULUniLUI,  L.J 
CHftUB  UB  TAUTBE   BOLVDLE,  Vt.      Prep.    <1>. 

Cod.)  CrystuUiwil  borneio  add,  1  port;  lutAT- 
trutc  of  iHitiuainni,  4  jiarta;  water,  'H  parts; 
diraolve  by  tlie  uid  uf  heat,  in  u  giiver  boiin, 
and.  consLinUy  rtirriiiR,  evaporate  the  renult- 
ing  liututlon,  either  to  drynosa,  nud  tbeu 
jxm'der  it,  or  merely  tu  a  syrupy  eontiatcun.', 
wlicn  it  may  In-  apreiid  upon  plutoa,  and  dried 
in  Hculei,  by  the  beat  of  a  etovo.  It  uiu«t 
nftervonlH  be  ]>miervud  from  the  uir. 

Prep,  i[c.    A  white,  dcliiiueaivnt  powder,' 


freely  Mlahle  in  water.     It  hu  been  uicd  aa  i 

aolvcnt  for  litbie  cilenli,  and  in  gont,  ix.— 
Dote.  IStoSOgn.  In doie« of  3  to 3  ^ it  ia 
hucaljvc,  and  ii  Ttrj  popular  ai  lueh  on  the 
Continent. 

FotaHiom,  Bromide  at  KBr.  Sgn.FoTUta 
BBOUiSLH  (B.  r.).  Prtp.  Exactly  a»  Um 
iodide,  wbich  it  rcsemblei  in  ib  eboiactcr, 
only  licing  lomewhat  leu  aoluble  in  water  and 
more  in  alcohol.  Emplojed  in  eimilar  tax* 
und  given  in  aimilar  doaca  ta  the  iodide. 

Fotoaiinm,  CuboHtB  at.  K^CO,.  Sft. 
Cauuokate  of  foiassa,  SUBCiJtBoaATX  or 

Ptn'AeSA,  S.tLT  OF  TAXTAIt;    POMUX  CABBO- 

SA3  (IJ.I'..  Ph.  L.  E.  !).).  Impure  or  cmac 
carbonate  of  ]>otui>sium  in  ehicUy  imported  Frois 
America  and  liuwia,  and  is  obtained  by  lixi- 
viating wood  ashes,  and  cvaporvtin^  the  mHa- 
tiou  tu  dryiiesa.  The  nuus  is  then  tisnsfen«d 
into  iron  pota,  and  ia  kept  in  a  stato  of  ftaiioD 
for  several  hours,  until  it  bucomeB  quietecoL 
when  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  uud  the  whole  a 
\e(t  to  uool.  It  is  next  broben  up  and  packed 
in  air-tight  barrels,  and  in  this  state  cfnuli- 
tntcB  the  'putashes'  or  'potaab*  of  eon- 
merer.  Another  method  is  to  transfer  tlie 
liliu'k  Kiilta,  or  pniduct  of  the  tint  cvapontion, 
fmiii  the  kettles  tn  u  largo  oven  or  furnace  m 
(vinttnicted  tluit  the  flume  ia  inadc  to  plij' 
over  the  alkaline  uinas,  whieh  Is  kept  coe- 
atautly  slirrcd  by  means  of  an  iron  rod.  Tb 
ignilian  is  euulinueil  until  tlio  impurities  aie 
liumed  out,  and  the  mass  cliangca  frmi  a 
bintkiitli  tint  to  a  dirty  or  bluii^h  whito.  Tbr 
nliulu  is  next  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
bnikvn  into  (Vagnicut<,iind  packed  in  rasksu 
liefore.    It  now  uiustitntcs  '  pcHrlaiili.' 

Wlieii  )ienrlu»h  is  disiolvett  in  cold  diBtHW 
water,  the  xolution  dcpuratvd,  Gltcnil.  and  erfv 
lallised,  or  dimply  evuparatci)  to  drpiek^  it 
forms  '  N'filied  ashes,'  or  carbouutc  of  pobik 
Biidiciently  pure  foe  moat  plmrmacoDtical  sod 
Uelinical  pnqwses.  The  granulated  earboasta 
of  [KitnalL,  ealt  of  tartar,  or  prciurcd  ksli,  vf 
the  shops,  is  simply  refined  ashes  whitb, 
during  tlic  evaporation,  and  more  eipeciall^ 
tuwanlii  tbo  concbiKiou  of  llic  desiccation,  bu 
been  assiduously  atined,  so  that  it  may  fariR 
small  white  gnuiulnlions,  instead  of  adWia^ 
together  to  tbrm  an  amorphous  solid  mua. 
In  this  itate  it  constitutes  theordioary  or  tarlw- 
natc  of  jiotassu  uf  the  ItmnuneopcciaB.  Oidi- 
luiry  iwtasb  or  )>rnrlasli  may  be  refined  *■ 
follows  : — lUiw  (loliudi,  10  parts,  is  dissolved  in 
euld  water,  6  imrta,  and  tlic  solutiuu  is  allowel 
tji  remain  (or  24  liours,  in  a  cool  place  j  it  i» 
then  filtered,  and  wmiewbat  conceutrutid  by 
cvajHiratiou,  cryetaliisution  being  prevented  q 
contiuunlly  stirring  the  mass  until  the  wbde  it 
nearly  cold ;  it  is  next  decanted  into  a  strainer, 
and  the  moUier-litjUor  alltiwed  to  drip  off;  tlu 
residuum  is  evaporated  to  (Iryuess  ut  a  gentle 
beat,  and  redissolved  iu  on  eqnal  quanutjnf 
cold  distillcil  water;  the  new  aolnUon,  after 
tlltratiuu,  is  oflpliu  evaporated  to  di  ~ 

prodQet  U  quite  free  from  pt' 
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and  is  nearly  freo  from  both  potassinm  chloride 
and  silicates. 
Fotassiiim,  Pore  Carbonate  of.    Cabbonate 

OP    P0TAS8A    (POTASSiE    OABBONAS    PUBUM — 

Ph.  E.  &  D.,  and  Ph.  L.,  1836).— Q'h.  L., 
1836.)  From  bicarbonate  of  potassinm,  in 
crystals,  heated  to  redness  in  a  crncible. 

(Ph.  E.)  As  the  last.  Or,  more  cheaply, 
by  dissolving  bitartrate  of  potassium  in  thirty 
parts  of  boiung  water,  separating  and  washing 
the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling,  heating 
them  in  a  loosely  covered  crucible  to  redness 
as  long  as  fumes  are  discharged,  breaking 
down  the  mass,  and  roasting  it  in  an  oven  for 
two  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  ;  lixiviating 
the  product  with  (cold)  distilled  water,  filter- 
ing the  solution  thus  obtained,  evaporating  it 
to  dryness,  granulating  the  salt  towards  the 
close  by  brisk  agitation,  and,  lastly,  heating  the 
granular  salt  thus  obtained  nearly  to  redness. 

(Ph.  D.)  Bitartrate  of  potassium,  2  lbs.,  is 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  crucible,  as 
before ;  the  powdered  calcined  mass  is  boiled 
for  20  minutes  in  water,  1  quart,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  the  filter  washed  with  water,  1 
pint,  to  which  ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  ^ 
oz.,  has  been  added;  the  mixed  and  filtered 
liquors  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and,  a  low 
red  heat  having  been  applied,  the  residuum  is 
rapidly  reduced  to  powder  in  a  warm  mortar, 
and  at  once  enclosed  in  (dry  and)  well- stop ikjiI 
bottles. 

Prop.  These  are  well-known.  It  exhibits 
most  of  the  properties  of  hydrate  of  potassium, 
but  in  a  vastly  less  degree.  It  is  very  deli- 
quescent, effervesces  with  acids,  exhibits  a 
marked  alkaline  reaction  with  test  paper,  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  less  than  its 
own  weight  of  water,  its  affinity  for  the  last 
being  so  great  that  it  takes  it  from  alcoholic 
mixtures. 

Pur,,^e.  Carbonate  of  potassium  frequently 
contains  an  undue  quantity  of  water,  as  well 
as  silicic  acid,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.  The 
water  may  be  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight 
the  salt  suffers  when  heated;  the  silica,  by 
adding  to  it  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residuum, 
by  which  this  contamination  is  rendered  in- 
soluble ;  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  may  be 
detected  by  adding  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and 
testing  the  liquid  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  barium.  If  the  former  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  a  chloride  is  present ;  and  if 
the  latter  does  the  same,  the  contamination  is 
a  sulphate.  Carbonate  of  potassium  deliquesces 
in  the  air,  and  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  by 
water ;  in  an  open  vessel  it  spontaneously  lique- 
fies. It  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  brown. 
Supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  neither  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  nor  chloride  of  barium  throws 
down  anything,  and  nitrate  of  silver  very  little. 
100  grs.  lose  16  grs.  of  water  by  a  strong  red 
heat ;  and  the  same  weight  loses  26'3  grs.  of 
carb<mate  anhydride  wl^n  placed  in  contact 
ivith  dilute  snlphoric  add. 


Potassium,  Bicarbonate  of.   EHCO3.    '^y** 

POTA88IUU  HYDBOGEK  CABBOKATE,  BlOABBO- 
KATE  0PP0TAS8A  ;  POTA88JS  BIOABBOKAS  (B.P., 

Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.).  Frep,  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
Carbonate  of  potassium,  6  lbs. ;  distilled  water, 
1  g^ll. ;  dissolve,  and  pass  carbonic  anhydride 
(from  chalk  and  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
water)  through  the  solution  to  saturation ; 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  whatever  crystals 
have  been  formed  may  be  dissolved,  and  set 
aside  the  solution,  that  crystals  may  agun 
form ;  lastly,  the  liquid  being  poured  off,  dry 
them. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Carbonic  anhydride,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  challc 
(the  latter  contained  in  a  perforated  bottle  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  containing  the  acid),  is 
passed,  by  means  of  glass  tub^  connected  by 
vulcanised  India  rubber,  to  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  containing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  po* 
tassium,  1  part,  in  water,  2^  parts ;  as  soon  as 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus  the 
corks  through  which  the  tubes  pass  are  ren- 
dered air-tight,  and  the  process  lefb  to  itself 
for  a  week ;  the  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
then  shaken  ^-ith  twice  their  bulk  of  cold 
water,  drained,  and  dried  on  bibulous  paper, 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the 
mother-liquor,  filtered,  and  concentrated  to  one 
half,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  110*^  Fahr.,  more 
crystals  maybe  obtained.  The  tube  immersed  in 
the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  will  have 
to  bo  occasionally  cleared  of  the  crystals  with 
which  it  is  liable  to  become  choked,  else  the 
process  will  be  suspended. 

3.  (Apothecaries'  Hall,  London.)  Potassium 
carbonate,  100 lbs. ;  distilled  water,  17  galls.; 
dissolve,  and  saturate  the  solution  with  car- 
bonic anhydride,  as  in  No.  1,  when  36  to  40  lbs. 
of  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  may  be 
obtained ;  next  dissolve  carbonate  of  potassium, 
60  lbs.,  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  the  whole  a  second  time  equal 
to  17  galls. ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  then  to  be  performed  as  before.  This 
plan  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  for 
some  time,  provided  the  carbonate  used  is  suffi- 
ciently pure. 

4.  (Ph.E.)  Takeofcarbonateof  potassium,  6 
oz. ;  sewiuicarbonate  of  ammonium,  3}  oz. ;  tri- 
turate them  together,  and,  when  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder  and  perfectly  mixed, 
make  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  very  little 
water ;  dry  this,  very  carefully,  at  a  heat  not 
higher  than  140^  Fahr.,  until  a  fine  powder, 
perfectly  devoid  of  ammoniacal  odour,  be  ob- 
tained, occasionally  triturating  the  mass  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  process. 

6.  (Commercial.)  From  carbonate  of  potas' 
slum,  in  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  exposed  for  some  time  on  shallow  trays,  in  a 
chamber  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
either  coke  or  charcoal,  and  purified  by  bein^ 
forced  through  a  cistern  of  cold  water;  the 
resulting  salt  is  neat  disBolved  in  the  least  iqw* 


liie 

Fmp.  It  U  xoliiljli!  in  4  Vvmm  iti  wcif^lit  nf 
water  nt  GH"  iWa.;  i%  tlxeil  in  tlic  nir,  but 
Iowa  nifbonic  ncii]  below  tlie  tGmpemturG  of 
a  cotlwiiate  at  u  rud  lioiit.  It  ikwmssi's  the 
Ki'iieral  iJItalinc  imiporliw  oT  rorlwmtt  r>f  po- 
faumiuii].  bat  in  nu  infcriur  degree,  having 
only  u  Hli|;1itly  utknlinc  tiut«.  nnil,  wlicn  abiM- 
luti']}'  pun',  nrit  affvi'tjng  the  culour  of  tur- 

Par.  In  a  wJation  of  pnro  bicarboniite  of  po- 
tiKBiuiii,  n  folation  of  mtTrDrie  cbloriite  nier«lf 
canieg  un  opnU>«fencr,  or  very  ilip;!!!  nrliite  pre- 
cipibttv;  if  it  cnntHitis  carbonate,  a  briclt- 
colonri'd  pmipitute  ii  ttirowii  down.  From  100 
gn.  of  Uic  pun!  crystals  tif  bicarboiiati-,  30-7 
1ST*-  of  water  atiil  carloaic  acid  ure  exiH'lliil  at 
>  red  heat.  In  otlicr  respects  it  may  be  tested 
like  the  carbonate. 

Utft,  ife.'  Biearbouatcof  potansiain  in  tlic 
most  agreeal)lc  of  all  tht-  Halt*  oC  jiotas^uiii, 
Dud  is  tnucli  used  a*  an  nntadd  or  abaurbent, 
antl  for  iiialiinp  ufferveicinj;  saline  drauglit^. 
It  fans  also  been  KueccK«fu11y  cuiplojcd  In 
rheumatism,  M-nrvy,  gout,  dynjiepaia,  anil 
various  other  diseum-'s  in  u'liieli  the  iiso  of  [ki. 
H  iniUctttcU.    Tlio  rfwe  U  from  10  grs. 


view  of  piovcnting  thU  mate,  or  of  vaploj' 
inR  n  cheaper  salt  of  potM^um  than  the  cu- 
bonutc ; — 

S.  A  aolution  of  ebloride  ot  lime  U  prtei- 
pi  tntcd  w  ith  a  solution  of  carbotute  of  potaraim, 
ncl  tlia  liiiaiO,  after  filtratkni,  (atnimtad  with 


« 1  dr. 


SO  ffw.  laearbonutt',  in  cryiitals. 


are  ei|uivulenl  l/i 

14  grs.  of  cTystBlliBcd  nitric  acid, 

15  grs.  "  tartaric  ucid,   aud 
.]  nz.  of  lemon  juice. 

Fotasdam,    Chlorate    of.      KCIO,.      <S 

t'lILOHATE     OF    FOTiSH  ;    POTkBaS 

(U.  v.,  I'b.  L.  &,  D.),  L.  Pri'p.  1.  Chlorine 
gns  is  conducted  by  a  wide  tube  into  a  mode- 
rntcly  frtiong  and  n-ann  tolntinn  of  hydrate  or 
GHrbonatcof  potneaium.  niitilthe  absorptjnn  of 
the  grts  ceaaea,  and  the  alkali  ia  completely 
nentrulised;  tlie  Hqnid  i*  tlien  kept  at  lli'e 
boiling  temperature  for  a  few  minuU-B,  after 
wluch  it  is  gently  ovaporuted  (if  iieecnsary) 
until  a  pellicle  fonns  on  the  surface,  und  is 
next  set  aude,  m>  as  to  cool  very  doirly ;  tlie 
crystals,  thas  obtuncd,  aro  drained  and  cnnv 
tully  washed  on  a  iilter,  with  ice-cold  water, 
and  an'  purified  by  rc-solntion  and  recrystnl- 
lisBlJun.  The  product  is  chlorate  of  potaasinm. 
The  motlier-liquor,  which  contains  loueh  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  mixed  with  Fome  chlorate,  ia 
cither  cvajiorflted  for  more  crystals  (wliich  are,  j 
however,  less  pure  Uiun  the"  first  crop)  or  ia  ' 
presiTved  for  u  future  operation. 

Ohi.  The  product  of  tlie  aliove  process  is  i 
small,  varying  from  10  to  465  "f  the  wcigiit  of  i 


dered  very  iuexpenrive. 

3.  Carbonate  of  potaannm,  69  parta  of  tbedij 
or  82  ports  of  tlie  gronnlatMl ;  hydrate  of  oil- 
num,  37  parts  (dry  fresh  lUked  time)  ;  both  io 
powder ;  are  mixed  together,  and  expoaod  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas;  to  latuTBtion ;  (the  gu 
is  ab*orbed  with  great  rapidi^,  tbc  t«mpaa. 
tnrc  rises  above  212°  Fahr.,  and  water  is  f  radj 

'  evolved) ;  the  heat,  with  free  expoanrcv  i>  Uiea 
'  maintained  at  21S^  for  a  few  minnto  (to 
remove  some  trace  of  '  hypochlorite"),  the  reri- 
duiim,  eonaisting  of  chlorate  of  potauinmnd 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  treated  with  hot  water,  and 
tlie  chlorate  of  potasBium  cryatalliaod  out  c4Um 
resulting  solution,  as  before.  Thii  pneca, 
whicli  ia  an  cicellcnt  one  (tlic  lots  of  potanam 
lieioff  for  the  most  part  avoided),  has  bfoi 
modified  and  improved  by  ^-urioua  authorities, 
us  will  be  seen  below. 

4.  A  solution  of  cbbrldc  of  lime  (IB  to  Sf 
lliiumf)iB heated inalcaden or  cast-iron tcmI, 
and  BuiUcieiit  of  a  tall  of  polasainni  added  w 
raim  tlieileuaity  of  the  liquid  3  or  4  hydronubir 
degrees;  the  solutionis  iben  quickly, butcan- 
folly,  coitcentnited  until  the  gravity  rises  to  30" 
or  31°  Rnum£,  wiiau  it  ia  net  aside  to  ctyttil- 
lise.     A  good  and  economical  proc*«B. 

5.  Chlorideof  potaseium,  76  parts.uidfMi 
calcium  hydrate,  222  parts,  are  rednced  to  a 
tliin  paste  with  water,  q.  ».,  and  a  Ebesm  nf 


the  potassium  consnmed  in  it,  accordiog  to  the 
skill  witli  which  it  is  conducted ;  this  apparent 
loss  of  potassium  orises  from  a  Inrge  portion  of 
it  being  converted  into  eliloride,  a  salt  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  The  following  jiro- 
cesses  have  been  deviacd  principBllj  with  the 


hloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  sf 
poto-asiuni  are  fomicd ;  the  lost  is  then  removed 
by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  is  crystallised. 
iiB  before.  This  process,  which  has  received 
llic  approval  aiul  recommendation  of  Lichig, 
baa  lung  been  practised  in  Germany,  and  was 
originally  introduced  to  tliia  count^  by  Dr. 
Wagcnmann.  The  product  is  very  large,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Prop,  AVhite,  inodoroos,  four-  or  sii-iUed 
lieorly  scales,  soluble  in  about  20  parta  of  coU 
,  and  Sj  inrts  of  hoilini;  water ;  in  taste  it  it- 
i  semblea  nitre,  but  ia  somewhat  more  ansteni 
.  at  a1>oul  450''  Fohr.  it  undergoes  the  ignentt 
:  fusion,  and  on  incrcaaing  the  lieat  olmcat  Io 
I  redness  effervescence  ensues,  and  fnlly  39]  of 
pure  oxygen  gas  is  given  off,  whilst  the  asU 
becomes  chmiged  into  chloride  of  potassium. 
Wlien  mixed  with  inflnmmahic  sabataitees  and 
tritmuted,  heated,  or  subjected  to  a  smart  blow 
or  strong  pressure,  or  moistened  with  a  stroag 
odd,  it  explodes  witli  great  violence. 

Par.,  tettt,  j-e.  The  usual  impurity  of  tti< 
salt  is  chloride  of  potaatunm,  arising  from  earc- 
leal  or  imperfect  mouipulatioD.    When  this  ii 
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present,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a 
curdy  white  precipitate,  Holuble  in  ammonia ; 
whereas  a  solution  of  the  pure  chlorate  remains 
clear. 

Utes,  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  principally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches, 
fireworks,  oxygen  gas,  &c.,  and  as  an  oxidising 
agent  in  caUco  printing.  It  was  formerly 
used  to  fill  percussion  caps,  but  was  abandoned 
for  f  ulmmating  mercury,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
position to  rust  the  nipples  of  (he  guns.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  stimulimt  and  diuretic.  It  has 
been  g^ven  in  dropsy,  syphilis,  scurvy,  cholera, 
typhus,  and  other  depressing  affections.  It 
gives  a  fine  artificial  colour  to  the  blood. 
(Stevens.) — Dose,  5  to  15  grs.,  in  solution, 
twice  or  thrice  a  dav. 

Qmcludinff  remarks.  Formerly,  chlorate  of 
potassium  was  a  salt  which  was  made  only  on 
the  small  scale,  and  chiefly  used  in  experimental 
chemistry ;  now  it  is  in  considerable  demand, 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  chemical 
manufacture.  The  latter  has  hence,  of  late 
years,  received  considerable  attention  and  im- 
provement in  the  leading  laboratories  of  Europe. 
The  chlorate  requires  to  be  handled  with  great 
care.  It  should  never  be  kept  in  admixture 
with  any  inflammable  substance,  more  espe- 
cially with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  the  sul- 
phides, as  these  compounds  are  exploded  by  the 
most  trivial  causes,  and,  not  imfrequently, 
explode  spontaneously. 

Fotaasium,  Chloride  of.  KCl.  Si^n.  Chlobidb 
OP  P0TA8BA.  Prep.  The  chloride  of  potas- 
sium of  commerce  is  usually  a  secondary  pro* 
duct  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium and  other  substances.  The  mother-liquor 
of  the  former  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
heated  to  dull  redness,  the  calcined  mass  is  then 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  purified  by  de- 
fecation and  evaporated  down  for  crystals. 

It  can  also  be  well  prepared  by  neutralising 
boUing  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  down,  and 
crystallising. 

JProp.,  ^c.  It  closely  resembles  culinary  salt 
in  appearance;  is  anhydrous;  dissolves  in 
abont  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water ; 
has  a  slightly  bitter,  saline  taste ;  fuses  at  a 
red  heat;  and  is  volatilised  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  diuretic  and 
aperient.  It  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a 
resolvent  and  antiscorbutic,  and,  particularly, 
as  a  remedy  for  intcrmittents.  It  is  now 
seldom  used. — Dose.  10  grs.  to  }  dr.,  or  more. 

Potassliixn,    Chromate   of.     1^004.     5yfi. 

CHBOICATB  07  POTASBA,  NeUTSAL  CHSOMATE 
OP  p.,  MONOGHBOHATE  OP  P.,  YbLLOW  C.  OP 
p.,  SaI^  OP  OHBOME  ;  P0TA8S£  OHSOHAS,  P. 

0.  PLATA,  L.  This  sidt  is  only  prepared  on  the 
large  scale.  Its  source  is  'chbomb  obs,'  a 
natural  octahedral  chromate  of  iron,  found  in 
Tarions  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  For 
medicinal  parpoaes  the  commercial  chromate  is 
purified  by  aomtioii  in  hot  water,  filtration,  and 
irecryftallintioQ, 


Prep.  1.  The  ore,  previously  assayed  to  de- 
termine its  richness,  and  freed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  its  gangue,  is  ground  to  powder  in 
a  mill,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  coarsely 
powdered  nitre  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
oxide  of  chromium  which  it  contains;  this 
mixture  is  exposed,  for  several  hours,  to  a 
powerfiil  heat  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverb^atory 
iiimace,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently 
stirred  up  with  iron  rods ;  the  calcined  mass 
is  next  n^ed  out  and  lixiviated  with  hot  water, 
and  the  resulting  yellow-coloured  solution  eva- 
porated briskly  over  a  naked  fire,  or  by  the  heat 
of  high-pressnre  steam ;  chromate  of  potas- 
sium falls,  under  the  form  of  a  granular  yellow 
salt,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time  with 
a  ladle,  and  thrown  into  a  wooden  vessel, 
furnished  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes  (draining 
box),  where  it  is  left  to  drain  and  dry.  In  this 
state  it  forms  the  chromate  of  potassium  of 
commerce.  By  a  second  solution  and  recrystal- 
lisation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  and  regu- 
lar crystals.  The  next  process  has  for  its  object 
the  employment  of  a  cheaper  salt  of  potassa 
than  the  nitrate. 

2.  (Swindell  &  Ck>.,  PaUfd  dated  Nov.,  1860.) 
A  mixture  of  pulverised  chrome  ore  and  chloride 
of  potassium  is  exposed  to  a  fnll  red  heat,  on 
the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  fhmace,  with  oc- 
casional stirring  for  some  time,  when  steam  at 
a  very  elevated  temperature  is  made  to  act  on 
it,  until  the  conversion  is  complete,  known  by 
assaying  a  portion  of  the  mass ;  the  chromate 
is  then  dissolved  out  of  the  remduum,  as 
before.  Common  salt  or  hydrate  of  calcium 
may  be  substituted  for  chloride  of  potassium, 
when  the  chromates  of  sodium  or  caelum  are 
respectively  produced. 

8.  On  the  small  scale,  this  salt  may  be  pre- 
pared from  the  bichromate  by  neutralising  it 
with  hydrate  of  potassium. 

Prop*  Yellow ;  tastes  cool,  bitter,  and  dis- 
agreeable; soluble  in  2  parts  of  water  at  60*^ 
Fahr. ;  the  crystals  are  efflorescent. 

Put.  The  salt  of  commerce  is  frequently 
contaminated  with  large  quantities  of  sulphate 
or  chlorate  of  potassium.  To  detect  these,  M. 
Zuber  adds  tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  50  parts 
of  water,  to  a  like  solution  of  the  sample.  As 
soon  as  the  decomposition  is  complete,  and  the 
colour  verges  towards  the  green,  the  super- 
natant liquor  should  afford  no  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  barium, 
whence  the  absence  of  chlorides  and  sulphates 
may  be  respectively  inferred.  The  proportions 
are,  8  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  1  part  of  the 
chromate.  If  saltpetre  is  the  adulterating 
ingredient,  the  sample  deflagrates  when  thrown 
upon  burning  coals. 

Assay.  1.  A  solution  of  60  grs.  of  ttie  salt 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium, 
the  precipitate  digested  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
insoluble  portion  (sulphate  of  barium)  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  117  grs.  of  this  snbstanoe 
are  equivalent  to  89  grs.  of  lul^jthato  cf  ^nAiuk^ 
num. 
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1!.  Thp  nitric  Rolntion,  with  tlifl  wasliinRM 
(rtoc  aborf)t  w  treaUKl  with  u  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silvtT,  and  the  i)rorii)itat»'  of  i']il«»ridi'  (■arc- 
fully  tMilliM'twl,  wuMhotl,  driwl,  ipiited,  and 
wcilrhetl.  1 14  jcrs.  of  chloride  of  silver  reprc- 
8«;ni  70  ^nt.  of  cldoride  of  potassium. 

3.  The  nitric  solution,  witli  the  washing 
(see  adore),  after  having  any  remaining  barium 
thrown  down  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
in  slight  excess,  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and 
the  resulting  precipitate  of  chromic  oxide  eol- 
liH'U'd  on  a  tilti'r,  washed,  dried,  carefully 
ignitiHl  in  a  silver,  platinum,  or  porcelain  cru- 
cible, and  weighed.  'K)  grs.  of  this  oxide 
re])rcs«'nt  100  grs.  of  pure  chroniate  of  potas- 
sium. Any  dflicieney  consists  of  impurities 
or  adulterants. 

£>(*#.  Chromato  of  ])ota8sium  is  uscil  in  dye- 
ing, bleaching,  the  manufacture  of  chromic  acid, 
bichromate  of  potassium,  &c.  It  is  the  common 
source  of  nearly  all  the  other  eomiMunds  of 
chnnuinm.  It  is  reputed  altemtive  in  doses 
of  ■^\j  to  i  gr. ;  and  is  emetic  in  doses  of  1  to  4 
grs.  A  solution  in  8  parts  of  water  is  occa- 
sionally useil  to  destroy  fungus ;  1  in  30  to 
M)  imrts  of  water  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic 
and  desiccant. 

Concfudiuff  remarks.  The  first  process  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  wh(>n  expense  is  not  an 
ohject.  To  reiluce  this,  a  mixture  of  '  potash' 
or  *  pearlash,'  with  about  ^  of  its  weight  of 
nitn*,  or  l-5th  part  of  its  weight  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  may  be  substituted  without  much 
in<"onvenicnce.  The  assav  of  the  chrome  ore, 
alluded  to  above,  muv  lie  made  bv  ri>dui'iui; 
100  grs.  of  it  to  i>owder,  mixing  it  with  twice 
its  weight  of  powdered  nitre,  and  a  little 
hydrate  of  calcium,  and  subjt^cthig  the  mixture 
to  n  stnmg  red  heat  for  3  or  4  hours ;  the  cal- 
cined mass  may  then  \\o  exhausted  with  l)oiliug 
water,  and  the  resultingr  solution,  after  preci- 
pitation with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  slight 
excess,  and  filtration,  may  Ik.-  treated  with 
rectified  spirit,  when  its  chromium  m;iy  be 
thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
(See  ahore.)  In  the  conveision  of  chrome  ore 
into  chromate  of  potassium,  care  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  taken  that  the  pro]M)rti(m  of  nitre 
or  alkali  should  l)c  slightly  less  than  wluit  is 
al>solutely  re<[uire<l  to  Mitnnite  the  ore,  as  the 
production  of  a  neutral  salt  is  thereby  ensuri-d; 
for  should  not  the  whole  of  the  chromate  be  de- 
composed by  the  first  (.■ulcination,  it  may  ejtsily 
he  roasted  a  second  time  with  fresh  alkali, 
should  the  remaining  qmmtity  be  thought 
worth  the  trouble.  The  nature  of  the  funnice 
to  Iks  employed  in  th(»  conversion  is  not  of  any 
great  importance,  so  long  as  rarbonaceous 
matters  fnnn  the  fire  are  entirely  excludetl, 
and  the  reiiuire<l  temperature  is  attainable. 

Potassium,  Bichromate  of.  KXr.().,  or 
K^CrOpCrOj.  Stfn»  Uiciiromate  or  po- 
ta'ssa,  Ri:d  chkomate  op  POTAsn,  Acid  o. 

OF   p.;    POTASS.E   BICHROATAB,    L.      Prep.      1. 

To  a  eoneentratctl  solution  of  yellow  chromate  of 
pots\Maium,  sulphuric  acidi  or,  better,  ueeWc  \w\(i,' 

I 


is  adde<1  in  quantity  equal  to  one  half  that  re- 
quircil  for  the  entin*  dccompositiou  of  the  salt ; 
the  liquid  is  then  concentrated  by  evapon* 
tion,  and  slowly  cooled,  so  that  crystals  may 
form. 

2.  (Jacquolain.)  Chrome  ore,  finely  ground 
and  sifted,  is  mixinl  with  chalk ;  the  mixtura 
is  spn*ad  on  a  thin  layer  on  the  hearth  of  a  re- 
verbcratory  furnace,  and  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness, with  repeated  stirring,  for  9  or  10  honn. 
The  yellowish-green  product  consists  eswn- 
tially  of  neutral  chromate  of  calcium,  mixed 
with  ferric  oxide.  It  is  ground  and  stirred  op 
with  hot  water,  and  siUpIinric  acid  is  added  till 
a  slight  add  reaction  becomes  apparent,  a  sign 
that  the  neutral  chromate  has  been  coDTerbed 
into  bichromate.  Chalk  is  now  stirred  in  to 
precipitate  the  ferric  sulphate,  and  after  s 
while  the  clear  solution  is  run  off  into  another 
vessel,  where  it  is  treated  with  carbonate  of 
|K>tassinin,  which  precipitatea  the  lime  aod 
leaves  bichromate  of  potassium  in  solution.  The 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  the  crystallising- 
point.  This  proci*ss,  when  carried  out  on  a 
\\\T^\  scale,  is  very  economical. 

Prop,^  S^'c.  It  forms  very  beautiful  square 
tables,  or  fiat  four-sided  prismatic  ciystali; 
])ermanent  in  the  air ;  soluble  in  10  jwrts  of 
water  at  00^  and  hi  less  than  3  parts  at  212^ 
Fahr. ;  it  has  a  metallic,  bitter  taste,  and  is 
poisonous.  It  is  chicfiy  used  in  dyeing  and 
Itleaching,  and  as  a  source  of  chromic  acid. 
The  tests,  &(>.,  are  the  same  as  fur  the  yellow 
chroniate. 

Potassium,  Citrate  of.  'KvpfljO^  Spa, 
PoTASS.i;  CITRA8,  L.  Prep.  From  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  neutralised  with  carbonate  «if 
potassium,  evaporated,  and  granuhited,  or  cry- 
stallised;  very  dcrupiescent.  Or,  extempon- 
neonsly,  in  the  form  of  solution,  by  adding  car- 
l>onate  or  bii*arlK)mite  of  potassium  to  lemoa 
juice,  as  in  the  common  effervoscing  draught. 

Potassium,  Cyanate  of.  KCyO,  or  KCXO. 
Prep.  1 .  By  roasting,  at  a  red  heat,  dry  ferro- 
cynnide  of  i^jtassiuni,  in  fine  x>owder,  upon  an 
iron  ])late,  constantly  stirring  it  nntil  it  becomes 
'  fused  into  one  mass,  which  must  be  reduced  to 
;  fine  ])owder,  and  digested  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  crystals  of  the  cyanato  will  be  de- 
])Osited  as  the  solution  cools. 

2.  (Liebig.)  A  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of 
]K>tassium,  with  half  its  weight  of  peroxide  of 
uiang:incse,  may  also  be  used  to  produce  this 
salt,  as  the  last;  the  (H)mpound  should  be 
kindled  by  a  red-hot  bo<ly,  and  allowed  to 
smoulder  away,  after  which  it  may  he  treated 
with  alcohol,  as  lH*fore. 

3.  A  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  litharge  is  heated  as  before,  and  dissolved 
out  bv  alcohol,  and  crvstallised. 

Prop.  Crystallisable  colourless  or  white 
salt,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  Imt 
readily  decomposed  when  moist  into  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium  and  ammonia,  or  in  solo- 
tion    into  the   carbonate    of  potassium  and 
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This  salt  is  poisonous.     TIio    cyanates  of  t  clean  marble  slab,  and  the  mass,  whilst  yet 
silver,  lead,  and  many  other  metals,  may  be   warm,  broken  np,  and  placed  in  well-closed 

bottles. 


made  by  adding  a  solntion  of  cyanate  of 
potassinm  to  another  of  a  neutral  salt  of  the 
base. 

Fotassiam,  Cyanide  of.  KCN,  or  ECy. 
Syn,  Ctanidb  op  potash,  Ctanttbet  op 
poTAssnnc;  PoTAssn  cyaitidum,  P.  ctaht- 

BETUir,  L. 

JPrep,    1.  (Medicinaii  cyanidb  op  fotas- 
BITJM.) — a.  A  solntion  of  pure  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, 2  parts,  in  highly  rectified  spirit,  7  parts, 
is  placed  in  a  receiver  Aimished  with  a  safety 
tube,  and  surrounded  with  bruised  ice;   the 
beak  of  a  tubulated  retort  containing  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  in  powder,  4  parts,  is 
then  adapted  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
gas  or  vapour  evolved  in  the  retort  must  tra- 
verse the  solution  in  the  receiver;  the  arrange- 
ment being  complete,  sulphuric  acid,  3  paHs, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  is  cautiously  poured  into  the 
retort,   and   the   distillation   conducted  very 
slowly,  a  very  gentle  heat  only  being  applied, 
as  circumstances  may  direct ;  as  soon  as  the 
force  of  ebullition  in  the  retort  has  subsided,  the 
distillation  is  complete,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  retort  and  receiver  is  broken ;  the 
contents  of  the  receiver,  ngw  transformed  into 
a  mixture  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  un- 
decomposed  hydrate  of  potassium,  is  carefully 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate,  after  the 
mother-liquor  has  drained  off,  very  cautiously 
washed  with  ice-cold  and  highly  rectified  spirit, 
and  then  drained,  pressed,  and  ^led  on  the  same 
filter.     The  product  is  chemically  pure,  and 
equal  to  fully  lOJ  of  the  f errocyanide  employed. 
This  is  a  modification  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  *  Wigger's  process.* 

b.  Expose  well-dried  and  powdered  ferrocya- 
nide  of  potassium  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  in  a 
close  vessel ;  when  cold,  powder  the  fused  mass, 
place  it  in  a  funnel,  moisten  it  with  a  little 
alcohol,  and  wash  it  with  cold  water ;  evaporate 
the  solution  thus  formed  to  dryness,  expose  it  to 
a  dull  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish,  cool,  pow- 
der,  and  digest  it  in  boiling  rectified  spirit ;  as 
the  spirit  cools,  crystals  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
.sium,  nearly  pure,  will  be  deposited.  The 
alcohol  employed  in  both  this  and  the  preced- 
ing process  may  be  recovered  by  distillation 
from  calcined  sulphate  of  iron. 

2.     (CeUDK    or     COMHEECIAL     CYANIDE  — 

Liebig.)  Commercial  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
8  parts,  rendered  anhydrous  by  gently  heating 
it  on  an  iron  plate,  is  intimately  mixed  with  dry 
carbonate  of  potassium,  3  parts;  this  mixture 
is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible,  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  fusion,  with  occasional 
stirring,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and 
the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass  becomes  colour- 
lew;  the  crucible  is  then  left  at  rest  for  a  few 
minntesy  to  allow  its  contents  to  settle,  after 
which  the  dear  portion  is  poured  from  the 
heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom,  upon  a 


Obs,  Acheap  and  excellent  process.  The  pro- 
duct is  sud  to  contain  about  l-8th  part  of  cya- 
nate of  potassium,  and,  though  not  sufficiently 
pure  for  employment  in  medicine  as  potassinm 
cyanide,  is  adnurably  adapted  for  the  various 
technicfd  applications  of  this  substance,  as  in 
electro-plating,  electro-gilding,  photography, 
&c.  It  may  also  be  advantageously  subetituted 
for  the  ferrocyanide  in  the  preparation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  distillation  of  that 
substance  along  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop^  '^c.  When  pure,  this  salt  is  colour- 
less and  odourless ;  it  forms  cubic  or  octahe- 
dral crystals,  which  are  anhydrous ;  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
most  of  it  separates  from  the  latter  as  the 
solution  cools ;  it  is  fusible ;  and  undergoes  no 
change,  even  at  a  full  red  heat,  in  close  vesseU; 
it  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction ;  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and 
acquires  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  add.  If  it 
effervesces  with  adds,  it  contains  carbonate  of 
potassium,  and  if  it  be  yellow  it  contains  iron. 
It  is  employed  in  chemical  analyses*  and  fat 
the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  cyanide 
of  sodium  may  be  made  in  the  same  way.  The 
dose  is  1^  to  I  gr.,  in  solution ;  in  the  usnal 
cases  in  which  the  administration  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  indicated. 

Potassium,  Ferricyuiide  of.  EgFeOyg,  or 
K3,  FeC^l^e-    ^^'    FESSiDorAKiDB  op  fo- 

TASSITTM,  PEBBICYAinJSET  OP  P.,  BeD  FBUS- 
6IATE  OP  POTASH  ;   POTASSn  PEBBI0YAVIDT7V» 

P.  FBUSBIAS  BUBBUif,  L.  This  important 
and  beautiful  salt  was  discovered  by  L. 
Gmelin.  At  first  it  was  merely  regarded  as 
a  chemical  curiosity,  but  it  is  now  extensively 
employed  in  dyeing,  calico-printing,  assaying, 
&c. 

Prep,  1.  Chlorine  gas,  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  is  slowly  passed  into  a  cold 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm,  1  part>  in 
water,  10  parts,  with  constant  agitation,  until 
the  liquid  appears  of  a  deep  reddish-green 
colour,  or  of  a  fine  rod  colour  by  transmitted 
light,  and  ceases  to  ^ve  a  blue  precipitate,  or 
even  a  blue  tinge,  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, an  excess  of  chlorine  being  carefully 
avoided ;  the  liquor  is  next  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  steam  or  boiling  water,  until  a  pellicle 
forms  upon  the  surface,  when  it  is  filtered, 
and  set  aside  to  cool ;  the  crystals  are  after- 
wards purified  by  re-solution  and  re-crystalli- 
sation.— Another  method  is  simply  to  eva- 
porate the  original  solution  to  dryness,  by  a 
steam-heat,  with  agitation,  then  to  redissolvo 
the  residuum  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  and,  after  defecation  or  filtra- 
tion, to  allow  the  new  solntion  to  cool  very 
slowly,  that  crystals  may  form. 

2.  (Extemporaneoos.)    Add  nitric  add,  very 
gradually,  to  a  cold  sdntion  of  f errocsyanide  of 
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of  tbc  mixtaro  ccanoa  to  impart  n  blue  colour 
to  11  »uluti(»ii  of  fi'iric  thloriilf,  ciircfully  uvoid- 
ini;  oxwss  of  nc-id.  It  niny  bt-  at  ouco  usi'd  iu 
Holutioii,  or  evaiKJrutwl,  &c.,  as  Ix^fore. 

J'rop,,  <jv.  Majriiifiwnt  rojrular  prigmatic 
or,  Komctimos,  tabular  crystals,  of  a  rich  ruby- 
red  tint ;  permaiieut  in  the  air ;  couibuBtiblo  ; 
decomposed  by  a  liigb  temperature;  Koluble 
in  4  ])art8  of  cold  watiT ;  inixiluble  in  idcohol. 
Colours  ferric  m\U  a  pale  brown,  j^ives  with 
ferrous  Milt  a  tleep  blue,  aud  preeipitates  bis- 
muth salts  ])ale  yellow ;  cadmium  and  mer- 
curic salts,  yellow*;  zinc  wdts,  deep  yellow  ; 
mereurouR,  cupric,  molybdenic,  silver,  and 
uranie  Kilts,  reddish  brown  ;  cobalt  salts, 
dark  brown;  manganous  salts,  brown;  cupric 
Bfdts,  greenish;  and  nickelous  salts,  olive 
brown. 

FotaBsium,  Ferrocyanide  of.    K^,  FeCy,;.  or 

Kp  FeCflNfl.  SifH,  FEBROCYANrUET  OF  PO- 
TASSIUM, Pbussiatk  of  potash.  Yellow  p. 
OP  p.;  Potass*  PBrssiA  flava  (B. P.)»  ^o- 

TASSII   ISBBOCYANIDUM   (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. 

This  valuable  salt,  the  well-known '  prussiate 
of  imtash  *  of  commerce,  was  discovered  by  the 
illustrious  Scbivle  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  It  is  now  only  manufacturcil  on  the 
large  scale. 

Prep.     Good  '  ])0taMh '  or  *  iK'urlnsh,*  2  part?, 
and  dried  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  woollen  rags,  or 
other  refuse  animal  matter,  5  or  6  parts,  are 
reduced  to   coarse   powder,  and   mixed   with 
some  coarse  iron  borings;  the  mixture  is  then 
injected  into  egg-shaped  cast-in)ii   ]>ots  iu  a 
state  of  modenite  ignition  ;  the  muss  is  fre- 
quently stirred  with  an  iron  simtuLi,  so  as  to 
]irevcut  it  running  together,  and  the  calcina- 
tion is  continueil  until  fiitid  vu])(mrs  cease  to 
be  evolved,  and  flame   is   no   longer  seeu  on 
stirring  the  mixture,  care  being  tuken  to  ex- 
elude  the  air   from   the  vessels   us   much   as 
possible  ;  during  the  lattor  part  of  the  process 
the  pots  are  kept  c«mstautly  covered,  and  the 
ignited  mass  stirred  less  frequently  ;  the  hot 
l^iisty  mass  is  then  removed  with  un  iron  ladle, 
iiud  excluded  from    the   air   until  cold  ;  it  is 
next  exhausted    by  edulcoration  with   Iwiliug 
water,  and  the  resulting  solution,  atler  defe- 
eation  or  filtration,  is  ctmcentrated  by  evajwra- 
tion,  so  that  crystals  may  form  as  the  li(juid 
cools ;  these  are  redissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  when 
lai^c  and  beautiful  yellow  crj'stJils  of  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium  arc  deposited. — Product.  1 
ton  of  dried  blood  or  woollen  refuse,  with  3  cwt. 
of  pearlash,  yields  from  2  to  2 4  cwt.  of  commer- 
cial f(>rrocyanide.    The  mother-li(|uor  contains 
sulphate  of  potassium. 

Prop.  It  forms  large  and  very  beautiful 
yellow  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
nir,  and  very  tough  and  difficult  to  (xiwdcr ;  it 
is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  1>oil- 
ing  wattT;  has  a  mild  saline  tasto;  at  a  gentle 
heat  loses  water ;  at  a  higher  temperature, 
in  closed  vessels,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
verted into  cyanide  of  itotassiuin,  aud,  vcWtk 


exposed  to  tho  air,  into  eyanafce  of  potasBOin. 
Pruciiutates  solutions  of  autiiiioiioii%  biimath, 
mercurous,  aud  zinc  salts,  white;  cadminm 
salts,  of  a  pale  yellow ;  cnproofl  aalts,  wtdtc, 
turning  red ;  ferrous  salts,  white,  tanuDgbloe; 
lead  salts,  white ;  manganons  aalts,  white, 
turning  rod;  mercuric  salts,  white,  turning 
bluish  ;  nickelous  salts,  wliite,  taming  groen ; 
silver  salts,  white;  stimnoQs  salta,  white;  eo* 
bait  salts,  green;  cupric  salts^  chocolate  ivd; 
ferric  salts,  dark  bine;  palhtdona  Baltay  green; 
stannic  salts,  yellow;  nranic  aalti^  reddish 
brown ;  aud  zinc  salts,  white. 

Utea,  ^c.  Ferrocyanide  of  potaariom  is  chiefly 
used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  ths 
manufacture  of  Prussian  blue,  in  electro-plat- 
iug,  and,  iu  chemistry,  as  a  test,  and  a  Mnree  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  said  to 
be  sedutivc  and  astringent,  and  in  large  dosn 
purgative,  but  appears  to  posseaa  little  actios. 
— Dote.  lOgrs.  to  \  dr.,  dissolved  in  water;  in 
hooping-cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  night- 
sweats,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  D'Arcet  swallowed  i 
solution  containing  i  oz.  of  thia  salt  without 
ex])eriencing  any  ii^urious  offecta. 

Potaasinm,  Hydrate  of     KHO.     8gn.   Po- 

TASSA   HYDRATE,    HyDRATB    OF    POTA88A.  Po- 

TASSA,  Caustic  p.,  Hydratxd  oxide  op  ro- 

TAS3II*M  ;    POTASSA  CAUSTICA  (B.  P.),  POTASi 

(Ph.  K.),  p.  cArsTicA  (Ph.  D.),  P.  nYoa&i 
(Ph.  L.)»  p.  FU8A.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Liquor 
of  |)otassa,  1  gall. ;  evaporate  the  water  in  i 
clean  iron  vessel  over  the  fire  until,  the  ebulli- 
tion being  finished,  the  residuum  of  potaMium 
hydrate  liquefies ;  ix>ur  tliis  into  propi'r 
mould.s. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  D.)  As  the  last,  but  ponrin^ 
the  fused  hydrate  upon  a  bright  and  clean  imn 
])late  (silver  or  iron  dish — 111.  D.) ;  as  soon  u 
it  solidities,  break  it  quickly  (into  fragmenti), 
and  put  it  into  stopi)cred  glass  (groen-glau— > 
Ph.  I).)  bottles. 

3.  (Pure.)  Tlie  hydrate,  obtained  as  above, 
is  diKsolved  in  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit,  and 
after  repose  for  a  few  days  in  a  closely 
stopped  green-glass  or  silver  vessel,  the  solo- 
tion  is  decanted,  and  cautiously  evaporated 
in  a  deep  silver  basin,  out  of  contact  with 
the  air. 

Prop.,  S^'c.  When  pei-fectly  pure,  it  is  white, 
solid,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohcd ;  very 
iloliquescent ;  intensely  acrid  and  corrosive; 
and  exhibiting  the  usual  signs  of  alkalinity  in 
the  highest  degree.  That  of  the  shops  hsi 
usually  a  gruyish  or  bluish  colour. 

Potassium  *  I'odate  of.  KIO,.  %».  Po- 
TASs.r.  lODAS,  L.  Prep.  Neutralise  a  hot 
solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  with  iodine, 
evaponite  to  dryness  by  a  geutlc  heat,  powder 
the  residuum,  and  digest  it  in  alcohol,  to  r> 
move  iodide  of  ]x>tassium,  dissolve  the  insoluble 
portion  in  hot  water,  and  crystallise. 

OliM.  lodate  of  potassium  is  resolvetl  at  a  ml 
heat  into  oxygen  gas  and  iodide  of  potasnnm. 
It  Ims  been  recommended  in  hronchocole."— 
Dose.  1  tA  &  %K. 
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Potassiiun,  Iodide  of.  KI.  <9y».  Po- 
TA8SII  lODiDUK  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  and  D.). 

1.  (Pb.  L.  1886.)  Take  of  iron  filings,  2 
oz. ;  distilled  water,  2  quarts ;  iodine,  6  oz. ; 
mix  them,  and  heat  the  solution  until  it  turns 
green,  and  then  add  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
4  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  1  quart ;  filter,  wash 
the  residuum  on  the  filter  with  water,  evapo- 
rate the  mixed  filtered  liquors  and  cystallise. 
Product,  1  oz.  of  iodine  yields  1  oz.  46  grs.  of 
iodide. 

The  formula)  of  the  Ph.  D.  and  Ph.  £.  are 
very  similar. 

2.  Add  iodine  to  a  hot  solution  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potassium,  until  the  alkali  is  perfectly 
neutralised,  carefully  avoiding  excess,  eva- 
porate the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  expose  the 
dry  mass  to  a  gentle  red  heat  in  a  platinum  or 
iron  crucible ;  afterwards,  dissolve  out  the  salt, 
gently  evaporate,  and  crystallise.  An  excel- 
lent process,  yielding  a  large  -product,  but,  if 
the  ignition  be  not  carefully  managed,  it  is 
apt  to  contain  a  little  undecompos^  iodate. 
To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Scanlan  proposes  the 
addition  of  a  little  powdered  cbarc«il  to  the 
mass  before  ignition,  a  plan  adopted  in  the 
Ph.  U.S. 

3.  Iodine  is  treated  with  a  small  proportion 
of  phosphorus  in  water,  and  is  thus  converted 
into  ' hydriodic  acid;'  hydrate  of  calcium  is 
then  added,  and  the  '  iodide  of  calcium '  formed 
is  first  fused,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphate 
of  potassium  into  'sulphate  of  calcium,'  which 
is  precipitated,  and  'iodide  of  potassium,'  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  crystallised, 
ns  in  the  other  processes.  This  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  method  devised  by  Liebeg. 

Prop,  It  crystallises  in  cubes,  which  in 
the  pure  salt  are  extremely  white,  though  fre- 
quently opaque;  these  are  anhydrous;  fuse 
when  heated,  without  decomposition ;  dissolve 
in  less  than  an  equal  weight  of  water,  at  60° 
Fahr.,  and  very  freely  in  alcohol;  and  do  not 
deliquesce  in  moderately  dry  air,  unless  they 
contain  undecomposed  hydrate  of  potassium. 
Its  solution  dissolves  the  iodine  freely,  and  also, 
less  readily,  several  of  the  insoluble  metallic 
iodides  and  oxides. 

Fur,  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  alters  the 
colour  of  turmeric  either  not  at  all  or  but 
veiy  slightly,  nor  does  it  affect  litmus  paper, 
or  effervesce  with  acids.  Kitric  acid  and 
starch  being  added  together,  it  becomes  blue. 
It  is  not  coloured  by  the  addition  of  tartaric 
acid  with  starch.  Ko  precipitate  occurs  on 
adding  either  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  calcium 
or  of  chloride  of  barium.  100  grs.,  dissolved  in 
water,  bv  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  yield 
a  precipitate  of  141  grs.  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Ajuojf,  The  iodids  of  commerce  frequently 
contains  fully  one  half  its  weight  of  either 
ehloride  or  curbonate  of  potassium,  or  both  of 
them,  with  variable  quantities  of  iodate  of 
pota^um,  a  mnch  leas  valuable  salt.  The 
presence  of  theae  labgtinces  19  re«idily  de- 


tected by  the  above  tests.  As  the  first  of  these 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  the  others  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  a* 
ready  method  of  determining  the  richness  of 
a  sample  in  pure  iodide,  sufficiently  accurate 
for  ordinary  purposes,  is  as  follows : — fieduce 
50  grs.  of  the  sample  to  fine  powder,  introduce 
this  into  a  test  tube  with  6  fl.  drs.  of  alcohol, 
agitate  the  mixture  violently  for  one  minute, 
and  throw  the  whole  on  a  weighed  filter  set  in 
a  covered  funnel,  observing  to  wash  what  re- 
mains on  the  filter  with  another  fl.  dr.  of  al- 
cohol. The  filtrate,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
gives  the  quantity  of  pure  iodide,  and  the 
filter,  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  that 
of  the  impurities  present  in  the  sample  ex- 
amined, provided  it  contained  no  hydrate  of 
potasdum.  The  quantity  of  alkali,  whether 
hydrate  or  carbonate,  may  be  found  by  the 
common  method  of  '  alkalimetry.' 

Uses,  ScC'  Chiefly  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy.— I>ose.  1  to  10  grs.,  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
made  into  pills,  or,  better,  in  solution,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  iodine;  in  broncho- 
cele,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
syphilis,  glandular  indurations,  and  various 
other  glandular  diseases.  Also  extomaUy, 
made  into  a  lotion  or  ointment. 

Fotaa8iii2n,Hitrateof.  KNO3.  jS^Nitratb 

OF    POTASH,    NiTSB,    SaLTPBTBB  ;     POTABSiB 
KITBAB  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  NlTBUHt,  SAL 

NiTBif,  Sal  FBTSJEt,  Kali  NiTBATuxf,  L. 
This  salt  is  produced  naturally  in  the  soil,  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  crystalUses 
upon  its  surface,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  East  Indies.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  has  long  been  produced  artificially,  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  calcareous  soil  and 
animal  matter  to  the  atmosphere,  when 
calcium  nitrato  is  slowly  formed,  and  is  ex- 
tracted by  lixiviation.  The  liquid  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  wood  ashes,  or 
carbonate  of  potassium,  by  which  carbonate  of 
calcium  is  precipiteted,  and  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  solution.  The  places  where  these 
operations  are  performed  are  called  'nitriaries,' 
or  '  nitrieres  artificielles.'  The  British  market 
is  wholly  supplied  from  India.  The  salt  of 
the  first  crystallisation,  by  either  process,  is 
called  'crude  nitre'  or  'rough  saltpetxe.' 
This  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
skimming,  and,  after  a  short  time  allowed  for 
defecation,  straining  (while  still  hot)  into 
wooden  crystallising  vessels.  The  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  called  'single  refined  nitre;' 
and  when  the  process  is  repeated  'double 
refined  nitre.' 

1.  ^PoTASSJB  NiTBAS  PUBUH. — Ph.D.)  Com- 
mercial nitre,  4  lbs. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
1  quart;  dissolve,  withdraw  the  heat,  and  stir 
the  solution  constantly  as  it  cools ;  the  minute 
crystals,  thus  obtained,  are  to  be  drained,  and 
washedi  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  percolator, 
with  cold  dutilled  water,  until  that  which 
trickles  through  ceases  to  m^  %  predpitate 
within  tolutiovLQiXQJtnte^mt^^ 
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(if  tlir  percolator  arc  then  to  bo  withdrawn, 
niiU  dried  in  an  oven. 

I^rop,  White*,  pclhicid,  six -sided  prisms ;  por- 
nittm*nt  in  the  nir ;  sohthlt*  in  7  \M\risi  of  water 
at  00"  and  in  1  imrt  at  212'  Fuhr. ;  insolnblc 
in  alcohol ;  its  taste  is  cooli  saline,  and  sli^^htly 
bitter  and  pnngcnt ;  at  about  560°  it  fuses  to 
an  oily-looking  mass,  wliich  cimorctes  on 
cooling,  fonning  *  sal  pninelUi ;'  at  a  red  heat 
it  gives  out  oxygen,  and,  tilli'rwardSi  nitrous 
fumes;  sp.  gr.  1*!I25  to  r075. 

Vur,    Commerciul  nitre  generally  contains 
chlorides,  Hid])hatcs,  or  culcarcons  salts.     Thi> 
lirst  may  l)e  detected  by  its  solution  giving  a 
cloudy  white  jirecipitntv  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  si'confl  by  chlorides  of  barium  or  ealeinm 
giving  a  white  precipitate,  and  the  third  by 
oxidate  of  ammonium  givingawhitepn^cipitate. 
Axaajf,  Of  the  numerons  methods  ])rescribe<l 
for  this  purpose,  few  are  sufliciently  simple 
for  mero  jinictical  men.    Tlie  proportion  of 
chlorides,  Kulplmtes,  and  calcareous  salts,  may 
be  determined  as   altovc;   and   the    general 
richness  of  the  sample  by  the  motbcMl  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  niodifle<l  as  follows : — 100  grs.  of  the 
sample  (fairly  chosen)  are  trituratt^d  with  50 
grs.  of  himpblaek  and  400  grs.  of  common  salt, 
and  the  mixture  ])Iiiced  in  an  iron  hidle,  and 
igniteil  or  fused  therein,  duo  care  iHMUg  taken 
to  prevent  loss;  the  residuum  is  exhaustetl 
with  hot  waUT,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained 
tested  by  the  usual  metho<ls  of  ulkalimetrv  for 
carbonate  of  {mtossium.     The  quantity  of  car- 
lK)i)ate  found,  multiplied  by  2'12«')  or  2^,  gives 
the  jM>r-eentage   richness    of   the  sample  in 
nitrate. 

Uses,  Sec  Xitre  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fireworks,  and 
nitric  acid.  It  is  also  used  in  mediciue  as  a 
siKlative,  refrigiTunt,  and  diaphoretic,  and  as  a 
cooling  diuretic.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  active  luemorrhages  (espt»ciully  spitting  of 
blo(Kl),  in  various  febrile  affections,  in  scurvy, 
and  in  herpetie  eruptions;  and  it  has  been 
highly  extolled,  by  Dr.  Bashani,  as  a  remedy 
in  acute  rheumatism. — Dosr.  5  to  15  grs., 
every  2  hours.  A  small  piece,  dissolved 
slowly  in  the  month,  frequently  stojw  a  sore  j 
thnnit  at  the  commencement.  In  large  doses,  , 
it  is  poisonous.  The  lx>st  treatment  is  a  ]x>w- 
erful  emetic,  followed  by  opiates. 

Potassium,  Nitrite  of.    K,NO..    St/n.    Ni- 
trite OF  Potassa;  PoTA88£  KITKIS,  L.  Prop,  i 
1.  By  heating  nitre  to  re<lness,  dissolving  the  , 
fustnl  mass  in  a  little  water,  and  adding  twice 
the  volume  of  the  solution  in  alcohol;  after  a 
few   hours  the  upper   stratum   of  liquid    is 
decantiHl,  and  the  lower  one,  sepanited  from  ! 
tlur  cTj'stids,  evaporated  to  dryness.  ! 

2.  (Cort^uwinder.)  Nitric  acid,  10  parts, ' 
an*  poured  on  starch,  1  part,  and  the  evolved 
g:is  passed  through  a  solution  of  hydrate  of 
}iotas8ium  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*380,  to  saturation; 
the  li(iuid  is  then  either  neutralised  with  a 
little  hydrate  of  potassium  (if  nccessar}*),  and 
kept  in  the  liquid  form,  or  at  once  evaporated. 


Fused  pinkish  mass,  or  clear  coUmrleM  soluble 
crystals,  used  in  chemistry  as  a  mgenl^  ssd 
deoxydiscr. 
Potassinm,  Oulate  of.    KXUO^.    SifM,  Niv- 

TBAL'OXALATB  OV  P0TA88A  ;  POTikSBJB  OXAIA^ 

L.  Prr/;.  Neutralise  a  solntion  of  oxalic  add,  or 
the  acid  oxalates^  with  carbonate  of  potainnn, 
^  cvaix>rati*,  and  crystallise.  Transparent  coloo- 
less  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  iu  3  parts  of 
water,  and  of  the  formula  KfiJO^,  Aq. 

Fotassiam,  Hydrogen Oulate  of!  K,  U,Cfif 
Syn,  PoTAflsnix  BncoxAiATX,  Salt  'op 
80UBRL,  Essential  balt  of  IiEicoks  ;  FOtamx 
niNOXALAS,L.  Pr^p.  By  saturating  a  solnlica 
of  oxalic  acid,  1  part,  with  carbonate  of  potai' 
sium,  adding  to  the  mixture  a  similar  solotioa 
of  1  part  of  oxalic  acid,  unnentFalised.  sad 
evaporating  for  crystals.  It  may  also  bt 
obttuncd  from  the  expressed  jalce  of  wood  or 
sheep's  sorrel,  by  ckrifying  it  with  eggs  or 
milk,  and  evaporating,  £c.,  as  before.  Oolonr 
li^  rhombic  crystals  of  the  formula  KHC/)^ 
Aq,  soluble  in  40  parts  of  cold  and  6  parts  of 
boiling  water,  yielding  a  very  sour  solution. 

Potassium,  Trlhydrogen  Oxalate  o£  K% 
(ao,),  or  KHC2O4,  HoC^O^.    Syn.  PbTASsrirx 

QVADBOXALATE,    POTASSiniC    ACID    OXALATE. 

Prep,  By  nentralismg  1  part  of  oxalic  add 
with  carbonate  of  potassium,  adding  to  the  solo- 
tion  .3  parts  more  of  oxalic  acid,  evaporating 
and  crystallising.  Resembles  the  last;  hts 
the  formnk  KH3(C304)i:,  2Aq ;  hut  is  less 
soluble,  and  more  intensely  sour,  and  forms 
modiliiKl  octahedral  crj'stals.  Tliis  salt  U 
occasionally  sold  under  the  names  of  'nl 
aeetosellu*,*  *  salt  of  sorrel,*  and  *  civcntial  salt 
of  lemons.'  Both  are  used  to  remove  ink  and 
iron  stains  from  linen,  to  bleach  the  stnw 
used  for  making  l)onncts,  antl,  occasionally,  in 
medieine,  as  a  refrigerant. 

Potassium,  Oxide  of.  KnO.  Prep,  Bani 
piu'e  potassium  in  a  current'of  oxygen.  White 
powder,  raj)idly  absorbing  water  and  forming 
the  hydrate. 

Potassium,  Perchlorate  of.  KCIO^.  ^. 
POTABs^  PERCHLOBA8,  L.  Prepared  by  pro- 
jecting well-dried  and  finely  powdered  chlorate 
of  potassium,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  into 
warm  nitric  acid.  Tlie  salt  is  separated  from 
the  *  nitrate '  by  cTvstullisation. 

Potassium,  Prus'siate  of.    See  PoTASSinc 

FeRKICTANIDE  and  FEBBOCYAyiDE. 

Potassium,  Salicylite  of.  Formed  by  mix- 
ing salieylous  acid  (artificial  oil  of  meadow- 
sweet) with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  po* 
tassium ;  it  separates,  on  agitation,  as  a  yellow 
crj-stalline  moss,  which,  after  pressure  in 
bibulous  paper,  is  recrystalliscd  from  alcohol 
Golden-yellow  crystals',  soluble  iu  both  wat«r 
and  alcohol;  damp  air  gradually  converts 
them  into  acetate  of  potassium  and  mehmie 
acid. 

Potassinm,    Sulphate    ot      K.,504.      ^ 

POTASBiB  BFLPIIAB  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.).  iV^. 

llie  sulphate  of  potassinm  of  commerce  is  a 
seoondary  ^irodud:  of  several   chemical  and 
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mannf  actnring  processes.  Thus,  the  residuum 
of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  nifcrc  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  neutralised 
with  carhonato  of  potassium,  and,  after  defeca- 
tion, evaporation  until  a  pellicle  forms ;  it  is 
then  strained,  or  decant^,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallise.  Or,  the  residuum  is  simply  ignited, 
to  expel  excess  of  acid,  and  then  dissolved, 
and  crystallised,  as  before. 

Prop,,  ^c.  Anhydrous,  heavy,  quartz-like 
crystfds ;  permanent  in  the  air ;  soluble  in  12 
varts  of  water  at  60''  and  in  6  parts  at  212"^ 
Fahr.;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  extremely  nau- 
seous, and  bitter- tasted.  It  crepitates  on 
the  application  of  heat;  fuses  at  a  red  heat, 
but  loses  nothing  in  weight.  108  grs.,  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  on  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  barium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  fur- 
nish 132  grs.  of  sulphate  of  barium,  dried  at  a 
red  heat. 

FotaBsiom,  Bitulphate  of.    KHSO^.    <S^». 

POTASSIUM-HYDBOGEir  BULFHATB,  AciD  FO- 
TABSrUM     SULPHATE;      POTASS£    BISULPHA8. 

Prep,  1.  (Anhydrous.)  Neutral  sulpliato  of 
potassium  and  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  parts ;  hot 
water,  q.  s.  (not  more)  to  dissolve ;  anhydrous 
bisulphate  crystallises  out,  in  long  delicate 
needles,  as  the  solution  cools.  If  these  are 
left  for  several  days  in  the  mother-liquor,  they 
are  redissolved,  and  crystals  of  the  ordinary 
hydrated  bisulphate  are  deposited. 

2.  (Hydrated.)-a.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Salt  left 
in  distilUng  nitric  acid,  2  lbs. ;  boiling  water, 
3  quarts ;  dissolve ;  add  of  sulphuric  acid,  1 
lb.;  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  set  the 
liquid  aside,  so  that  crystals  may  form. 

b,  (Ph.  D.)  Sulphate  of  potassium  (in  pow- 
der), 3  oz. ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  A.  oz. ;  mix  them 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat 
capable  of  liquefying  its  contents,  until  acid 
vapours  cease  to  be  evolved;  powder  the 
residuum,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  Sour  and  slightly  bitter-tasted 
rhombic  prisms;  soluble  in  about  2  parts  of 
cold  and  1  part  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 
exhibiting  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  It  is 
much  employed,  in  lieu  of  tartaric  acid,  for  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid,  in  'gazogenes,' 
&c.;  also  to  adulterate  cream  of  tartar  and 
tartaric  acid.  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it 
forms  a  "grateful  adjunct  to  rhubarb." — 
Dose.  12  grs.  to  li  dr.,  in  solution,  combined 
with  rhubarb  or  bitters,  as  the  neutral  sul- 
phate. 

Fotastiimi,  Snlphocyanide  of.  KCNS,  or 
KCyS.  8tfn,  Sulpho-cyanitbbt  of  potas- 
sium; POTASSII    SULPHOCYANLDUM,    P.    SUL- 

FHO-OYAKUiUETUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  (anhydrous,  or  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat), 46 parts;  stdphor,  32 parts ;  pure  carbo- 
nate of  potassium,  17  parts;  reduce  them  to  pow- 
der, and  veiT  gradually  heat  the  mixture  to 
low  rednoM  m  a  covered  iron  crucible,  which 
it  will  lew  than  one  half  fill ;  remove  the  half - 
refrigerated  and  tUll  soft  mass,  crush  it^  ex- 


haust it  with  water,  and  evaporate  the  aque- 
ous solution  to  dryness ;  powder  the  residuum, 
and  exhaust  it  with  hot  alcohol  or  rectified 
spirit;  the  alcoholic  solution  will  yield  beau- 
tiful white  crystals  as  it  cools,  and  the  resi- 
duum or  mother-liquor  may  be  evaporated  for 
the  remainder  of  the  salt. 

2.  Cyanide  of  potassium,  3  parts ;  sulphur,  1 
part;  water,  6  parts;  digest  them  together 
for  some  time,  add  3  parts  more  of  water, 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallise. 

Prop,,  ^e.  Long,  slender,  colourless  prisms 
or  plates,  which  are  anhydrous,  bitter-tasted, 
deliquescent,  fusible,  very  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  and  non-poisonous.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  test  for  ferric  oxide,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  preferable  to  all  other  sub- 
stances. 

Potassium,  Sulphide  of.    Syn.  Sulphxtbbt 

OP  POTASSIUM,  LlYBB  OP  BULPHUBf;  Po- 
TASSII     SULPHUBSTUM    (Ph.    L.    E.    &    U.S.), 

Hbpab  sulphubis  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  £.)  Sulphur,  1  oz. ;  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, 4  oz.';  mix,  heat  them  in  a  covered 
crucible  till  they  form  a  uniform  fused 
mass;  when  cold,  break  it  into  fragments, 
and  preserve  it  in  well-closed  vessel^  The 
formulsB  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836  and  Ph.  U.S.  are 
similar. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Sublimed  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  car« 
bonate  of  potassium  (from  pearlash,  first  dried, 
and  then  reduced  to  powder),  7  oz. ;  mix  in  a 
warm  mortar,  heat  them  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
as  before,  iK)ur  the  fused  mass  into  an  iron 
cup,  over  which  immediately  invert  a  second 
vessel,  to  exclude  the  air,  and,  when  cold,  break 
the  mass  into  fragments,  and  preserve  it  in  a 
green-glass  stoppered  bottle. 

Prop,,  ^c,  A  hard,  brittle,  liver  or  greenish- 
brown  coloured  solid;  inodorous  whilst  dry; 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  fetid  solu* 
tion ;  andfc  in  acids,  evolving  strong  fumes  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  reaction,  alkaline; 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  sulphate  of  potassa.  As  a  medicine,  it  is 
reputed  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  stimu- 
lant.— Dose.  2  to  6  grs.,  in  solution,  or  made 
into  pills  with  soap;  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
liver  afiections,  and  various  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases. Externally,  made  into  a  lotion  and  oint- 
ment. It  is  highly  acrid  and  corrosive,  and  in 
large  doses  poisonous. 

Potassium,  Tartrate  of.  K^CfiJd^,  Syn. 
Neuteal  tartrate  op  potassium,  Tartrate 
OF  potassa,  Neutral  tartar,  Soluble  t.  ; 
Potass^  tartbas  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
Kali  TARTARiZATUMf,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.) 
Carbonate  of  potassium,  8  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
2  quarts;  dissolve,  and  to  the  solution,  whilst 
boUing  hot,  gradually  add  of  bitartrate  of  potas- 
sium, in  fine  powder,  1  lb.,  or  q.  s.,  so  that 
the  liquid,  after  ebullition  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  ceases  to  change  the  colour  of  either 
blue  or  reddened  litmus  paper;  next  filter  the 
liquid  through  calioo^  evaporate  it  until  a  pel- 
licle forms  on  the  vvcian^  laAi  w^  >X  vsv^  \ic^ 
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cryrtallise ;  after  12  hours,  collect  the  cryttjilf, 
dry  them  on  bihaloiu  paper,  and  ])re8crve  them 
from  the  air.  The  formula  of  the  Pli.  L.  1836 
id  nearly  Rimilar. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  The  crystals  of  this  salt,  which 
are  obtained  with  difficulty,  an>  ri^ht  rhombic 
prisms,  and  are  deliquescent.  The  salt  of 
commerce  is  usually  hi  the  fonnof  a  white 
granular  powder,  which  is  obtained  by  simply 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  with  con- 
stant stirring.  In  this  state  it  requires  about 
4  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution.  Acids 
convert  it  into  the  bitartrate.  As  a  medicine, 
it  acts  as  a  gentle  diuretic  and  aperient,  and 
is  valued  for  (correcting  the  griping  properties 
of  Henna  and  resinous  purgatives.  It  is  also 
antisciirbutic. — Dote,  ^  dir.  to  |  oz.,  in  ix)w- 
der,  or  diHsolved  in  water.  The  solution 
changes  the  colour  neither  of  litmus  nor  tur- 
meric. The  addition  of  almost  any  acid  throws 
down  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potassium,  which 
generally  adhere  to  the  vessel.  The  precipi- 
tate occasioned  bv  either  chloride  of  barium  or 
acetate  of  lead  is  aissolvedby  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Potassium,  Bitartrate  of.  KHCfHA.  Sjfn, 
Acid  tabtbate  of  potabsa,  Supeb-tabtbate 
OF  p.,  Cbeak  of  tabtab  ;  Cbehob  tabtabi, 
Potabsa;  bitartbas  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.), 
Potabsa;  stpek-tabtbab,  Tabtabi  cbystalli, 
L.  This  well-known  salt  is  deposited  during 
the  fermentation  of  grape  jnice,  as  a  crust  on 
the  sides  of  the  casks  or  vats.  In  its  unpre- 
pared or  crude  state,  it  is  called  white  or  red 
tartar  or  argol,  according  to  the  wine  from 
which  it  has  been  obtained.  It  is  purified  by 
boiling  it  in  water,  (Tystallisation,  resolution 
in  water,  and  treatment  with  freshly  burnt 
charcoal  and  aluminous  clay,  to  remove  the 
colour;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted, 
whilst  still  hot,  and  allowetl  to  cool  slowly ; 
the  resulting  crystals  form  the  '  cream  of  tar- 
tar* of  commerce. 

Prop,,  {fc.  Small,  translucent,  gritty,  pris- 
matic crystals,  irregularly  grouped  together ; 
permanent  in  the  air;  requiring  fully  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  about  15  parts  of 
boiling  water,  for  their  perfect  solution ;  the 
solution  has  a  harsh,  sour  taste,  and,  like  that 
of  the  tartrate,  suffers  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion by  keeping.  Its  solution  reddens  litmus. 
At  a  red  beat,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  potassium.  Entirely  soluble  in  40  parts  of 
boiling  water ;  40  grs.,  in  solution,  are  neu- 
tralised by  30  grs.  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda. — Doie,  As  an  aperient,  1  to  3  drs. ;  as 
a  diuretic,  i  dr.  to  1  dr. ;  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
10  to  20  grs.,  frequently.  It  is  much  used  to 
make  a  peasant  cooling  drink  (<  Imperial '), 
and  in  tooth-powders. 

POTA'TO.  This  well-known  and  valuable 
article  of  food  is  the  tuber  of  the  Solamim  iu- 
berosum  or  esculentum,  a  plant  which  was  in- 
troduced to  this  country  by  either  Sir  Francis 
Drake  or  Sir  Walter  Kaleighj  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  now  ex- 
tensiyely  cultivated  in  all  the  temperate  cU* 


mates  of  the  world.  It  yields  a  vast  qmntiti 
of  food  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  but  odlf 
about  l-7th  part  of  the  weight  o€  the  tabtr 
is  nutritious,  and  this  is  cliie6y  JbrinoeooL 
Its  farina  or  starch  ia^  howeverj  aecompiiuid 
by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  saline  mittcr, 
more  especially  of  potassa,  which  renden  it 
highly  anUscorbatic,  and  a  powerful  conettiTe 
of  the  grossness  of  animal  food.  When  foil- 
ing part  of  a  mixed  diet»  perhus  no  wait 
stance  is  more  wholesome  than  vbtt  potstik 
and,  oertfunly,  no  other  esculent  hitherto  & 
covered  appears  equally  adapted  liar  nmnenU 
use. 

Ko  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  'dms' 
ing '  potatoes.  **  If  boiled,  it  may  be  that  flit; 
require  to  be  put  into  boiling  water,  or,  nsy 
be,  into  cold,  and  either  boiled  quiddj « 
slowly;  but  this  you  must  find  out.  CImkw 
them  all  about  the  same  size,  with  a  smooth 
skin,  and  when  they  are  boiled  and  bq[in  ts 
crack,  throw  off  the  water  immediately,  si  ii 
only  damages  the  root.  Wlien  dressed,  let  tim 
stand  near  the  fire,  with  a  cloth  oTer  thno, 
and  serve  them  in  the  skins.  Salt  may  be  ptt 
into  the  water  at  the  beginning.  A  witaj 
potato  will  recjuire  quick  boiling,  and.  sobk- 
times,  to  be  put  into  boiling  water."    {S(9cr.) 

To  retain  the  highest  amount  of  nonruhmcBt 
in  potatoes,  they  should  be '  dressed '  with  their 
flkins  on  them.  Tlie  bruised  or  damaged  psrtii 
worm-holes,  &c.,  being  removed  with  a  knifrk 
the  dirt  should  bo  carefally  cleaned  out  of  dv 
"  eyes,"  and  from  the  rough  ports  of  the  skiiu, 
by  means  of  a  brash  and  water,  after  which 
they  should  be  well  rinsed  in  dean  water,  sad 
drained  in  a  colander.  If  they  are  at  all  dir 
or  shrivelled,  they  may  be  advantageously  left 
to  soak  for  3  or  4  hours  in  clean  cold  water 
l)efore  cooking  them.  Potatoes 'dressed' in 
the  skins  have  been  found  to  be  nearly  twice 
as  rich  in  potassa-salts  as  those  whid^  haw 
been  first  peeled.  The  skins  are  easily  removed 
before  sending  them  to  table. 

Nxw  POTATOES  should  have  their  loose  onter 
skin  rubbed  off  with  a  cloth  or  stiff  brush  be 
fore  being  dressed  or  cooked. 

Mabhkd  potatoes  are  prepared  by  crushii:^ 
with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  or  with  a  rolliiig- 
pin,  the  hot  *  dressed '  tubers,  placed  in  a  bowl 
or  dish,  or  on  a  pie-board.  A  little  milk, 
butter,  and  salt,  may  be  added  to  them  at  will; 
and  they  may  be  either  at  onoo  '  served  np^' 
or  pressed  into '  forms,'  and  first '  browned  off* 
in  the  oven.  Potatoes,  if  not  soft  and  mealy, 
and  well  masticated,  frequently  escape  tj» 
solvent  action  of  the  stomach,  and  pass  off 
undigested,  often  to  the  serious  derangement 
of  the  health.  By  mashing  them,  this  ineon- 
venience  is  removed.  The  delicate,  the  dys- 
peptic, and  the  aged,  should  take  them  in  no 
other  form. 

Potatoes  may  be  preserved,  so  as  to  stand 
the  longest  voyages  unchanged,  by  thorongiily 
desiccating  them  in  an  oven,  or  by  steam  best 
For  this  purpose,  the  roolji,   either  law  or 
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tbreo  parts  dressed,  are  generally  first  cut 
into  dice  of  above  f  inch  square,  to  facilitate 
the  operation.  Under  a  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  Downes  Edwards,  Aug.,  1840,  the  boiled 
potatoes  are  mashed  and  granulated,  by  forc- 
ing them  through  a  perforated  plate,  before 
drying  them.  The  granulated  product  beaten 
up  with  a  little  hot  milk  or  hot  water,  forms 
an  excellent  extemporaneous  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes. 

POT  POUBBI.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  of  odorous 
flowers,  roots,  gums,  &c.,  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  operator,  either  mixed  toge- 
ther dry,  or  in  the  fresh  state  preserved  with 
salt.  "The  usual  way  of  making  it  is  to 
collect  roses,  lavender,  and  other  sweet-scented 
flowers,  as  they  blaw;  to  put  them  into  a 
large  jar  mixed  (stratified)  with  salt,  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected ;  then  to 
add  to  these  such  other  odorous  substances  as 
may  be  required  to  form  an  agreeable  per- 
fume." Among  the  substances  thus  added 
are — ambergris,  benzoin,  calamus  root,  casca- 
rilla,  cassia,  cassia  buds,  cinnamon,  civet, 
doves,  musk,  musk  seed,  orange  berries  and 
flowers,  orris  root,  pimento,  storax,  vanilla, 
ycUow  sandal  wood,  &c 

"  Instead  of  the  fresh  flowers,  dried  roses 
are  sometimes  used,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
Bome  essential  oils,  these  answer  quite  as  welL" 
(Redwood.) 

FOT'TED  HEATS.  See  PuTBBVAonoK  and 
PomKG  (below). 

VWTERY,  The  mechanical  operations  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  pottery  (CE- 
BAMic  abt)  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  work.  The  materials  employed,  in 
this  country,  to  produce  the  best  kind  of 
earthenware  (Staffobdbhirb  wabb)  are  the 
fine  white  clays  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
and  powdered  chert  or  flint.  This  is  brought 
to  a  perfectly  homogeneous  plastic  mass  with 
water,  and  in  this  state  is  fashioned  upon  the 
potter's  wheel  and  lathe,  or  by  moulding,  into 
all  the  varied  objects  of  utility  and  ornament 
which  are  made  in  this  material.  After  the 
newly  formed  vessels  and  other  articles  have 
been  dried  by  exposure  in  heated  rooms,  they 
are  enclosed  in  clay  cases  (SBaaABs)  and  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  a  kiln,  by  which  they  arrive 
at  a  state  (biscuit)  which  renders  them  fit 
for  glazing;  the  patterns  (if  any)  and,  after- 
wards, appropriate  vitreous  materials  having 
been  applied  to  their  surfaces,  they  are  again 
placed  in  the  seggars,  and  are  again  exposed 
in  a  kiln  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the 
newly  applied  compound,  by  which  they  ac- 
quire a  uniform  enamelled  surface,  and  become 
fit  for  the  market.  Pobcblaik,  or  China,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  is  manufactured  in  a 
nearly  similar  manner,  but  the  materials  are 
selected  and  the  various  processes  conducted 
with  corresponding  skill  and  care. 

The  ornamental  patterns  are  produced  upon 
both  Staffordshire  ware  and  porcelain  by  a 
number  of  ingenious  processes,  among  which 


printing,  painting,  and  moulding,  are  the 
principal.  The  colours  employed  are  those 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  under 
Enakbls. 

The  metallic  lustres  now  so  common  on 
stoneware,  &c.,  are  given  as  follows : — 

1.  Gold  lustbb.  Dissolve  grain-gold,  1 
dr.,  in  aqua  regia,  -I  oz. ;  to  the  solution  add 
of  metallic  tin,  6  grs. ;  and  when  this  is  dis- 
solved, pour  it  very  gradually,  with  constant 
stirring,  into  a  mixture  of  balsam  of  sulphur, 
i  dr.;  oil  of  turpentine,  20  grs.;  when  the 
mass  begins  to  stiffen,  i  dr.  more  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine must  be  added,  and  well  mixed  in. 
More  gold  deepens  and  brightens  the  lostre ; 
more  tin  turns  it  on  the  violet  or  purple. 

2.  Ibov  lustbb.  From  a  mixture  of '  mu- 
riate of  iron'  (ferric  chloride)  and  spirit  of 
tar. 

8.  PLATiiruic  LUSTBE.  To  a  solution  of 
platinum  in  aqua  regia  (platinic  chloride) 
is  added,  drop  by  drop,  a  mixture  of  spirit  of 
tar  and  balsam  of  sulphur  in  equal  propor- 
tions, until  by  a  trial  the  composition  is  found 
to  give  the  required  result.  This  gives  the 
appearance  of  polished  steeL 

4.  SiLYEB  LUSTBB.  The  ammonio-chlorido 
of  platinum  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, ground  up  to  the  requisite  consistence 
with  a  little  spirit  of  tar,  and  at  once  applied 
with  a  brush. 

The  above  lustres  are  applied,  over  an  easily 
fusible  glaze,  to  the  outer  surfaces  only  of  the 
vessels,  after  which  adhesion  is  produced  by 
exposing  the  pieces  to  a  slight  degree  of  heat 
in  the  muffle.  To  g^ve  them  their  fbll  beauty, 
they  must  be  rubbed  with  cotton,  wool,  or 
chamois  leather,  after  the  firing.  See  Alu- 
HnrA,  Clay,  Ekambls,  QiLsiva,  Qlazbs, 
Kaoldt,  &c 

POT'TING.  A  term  commonly  applied  to 
the  operation  or  practice  of  preserving  animal 
substances  in  a  state  fit  for  immediate  use,  in 
small  pots  or  jars.  The  method  of  proceeding 
is,  first,  to  mince  the  substance  (previously 
well  dressed,  and  carefully  deprived  of  bones, 
sinews,  skin,  &c.),  and,  next,  to  pound  it  in  a 
clean  polished  marble  or  iron  mortar,  along 
with  a  little  butter  and  some  cayenne  pepper, 
or  other  suitable  spice  or  sauce,  until  it  forms 
a  perfectly  smooth  paste ;  this  is  pressed  into 
the  pots,  so  as  to  about  2-3rds  fill  them,  and 
clarified  melted  butter  is  then  poured  in  to  the 
depth  of  about  l-8th  of  an  inch;  the  pots 
are^  lastly,  closely  covered  over,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  situation.  In  this  state  their  contents 
may  be  preserved  for  a  year,  or  longer.  Potted 
beef,  ham,  veal,  poultry,  game,  anchovies, 
bloaters,  salmon,  &c.,  are  commonly  sold  in 
the  shops.  They  are  all  intended  for  relishes, 
and  are  spread  upon  bread,  in  the  same  manner 
as  butter. 

FOUDBE  EOUSiaUi!.  [Fr.]  A  French  nos- 
trum, consisting  of  nitre  and  sulphur,  of  each, 
50  parts;  charcoal  and  antimony,  of  each,  1 
part.    It  is  divided  into  i-dr.  doita,  of  which 
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A  spurious  article,  made  by  trituratiog  1  os. 
of  tartar  emetic,  with  18  or  19  oz.  of  burnt 
hartshorn,  is  frequently  sold  for  it  in  the 
shops.    See  Aktimonious  Acid  and  Jambb'b 

POWDEE. 

Powder,  Aromat'ic.    See  Compoitnd  Cin- 

KAMON  POWDSB. 

Powder,  Arsenical    See  Esohabotxo  Pow- 

DBB. 

Powder  of  Asaxabac'ca  (Gompound).  See 
SnuPF  (Cephalic). 

Powder,  Astrin'geiLt.  Sjfn,  Pulyis  ASTBnr- 
GEN8,  P.  8TYPTICUS,  L.  Frep,  From  Aleppo 
galls  and  burnt  alum,  in  fine  powder,  equial 
parts.  Used  in  piles,  soft  polypi  o^  the  nose* 
chilblains,  &c. 

Powder,  Ba'^king.  *  JPrep.  1.  Tartaric  acid, 
i  lb. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  potato  farina 
or  British  arrow-root,  of  each,  |  lb.  (each  in 
powder) ;  separately  dry  them  perfectly  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  then  mix  them  in  a  dry  room, 
pass  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and  at  once 
put  it  into  packets,  observing  to  press  it  hard, 
and  to  cover  it  with  tinfoil  or  close-made 
paper,  to  preserve  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  air  and  moisture. 

2.  (Delforte's.)  Powdered  tartaric  acid,  i 
lb.;  powdered  alum,  \  lb.;  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  I  lb. ;  farina,  1  lb. ;  dry  separately,  as 
before,  mix,  aud  further  addof  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  (in  powder),  3  oz. ;  lastly,  closely 
pack  it  in  tinfoil. 

3.  (Green's.)  Tartaric  acid,  35  lbs.;  ses- 
quicarbonate of  soda,  66  lbs. ;  potato  flour,  1 
cwt. ;  mix  as  before. 

Uses,  Hcc  Baking  powder  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  yeast.  1  or  2  tenspoonf uls 
are  mixed  with  the  dry  flour  and  other  ingre- 
dients, which  are  then  made  into  %  dough,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  cold  water,  and  at 
once  Imked  or  boiled,  as  the  case  may  be.  By 
the  addition  of  about  ^  dr.  of  turmeric  pow- 
der to  each  pound  of  the  mixture  it  is  con- 
verted into  eg^  powder.  When  intended  to 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  it  should  be 
preserved  in  bottles  or  tins,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  moisture.  We  have  dis- 
covered traces  of  arseuic  in  some  of  the  baking 
powders  of  the  shops,  which  we  refer  to  com- 
mon washerwoman's  soda  being  used  in  their 
composition,  instead  of  the  pure  carbonate  or 
sesquicarbonate. 

Powder,  Basil'ic.      Syn.    Royal  fowpeb, 

COBNACHIIil'B  p. ;   PULVIS  BABILICU8,  P.  COE- 

KACHiNi,  L.  Frep.  From  scammony,  calo- 
mel, cream  of  tartar,  and  diaphoretic  antimony, 
equal  parts.  This  is  the  formula  generally 
adopted  for  this  compound,  which  has  now 
long  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopceias. 
It  is  still  a  favourite  with  many* practitioners, 
as  an  alterative  purgative,  and  vermifuge 
for  children. — Dose,  For  a  child,  2  to  8 
grs. ;  for  an  adult,  5  to  20  grs.  Compound 
powder  of  scammony  is  now  generally  sold  lor 
it. 
Powder,  Blaine's  Diatem'per.    The  basis  of 


this  preparation  la  the  *  aurum  mouvum,'  or 
biciulphnret  of  tin.    (Dr.  Paris.) 

Powder,  Blancmange".  Prep,  From  sago 
meal,  1  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon,  16  drops ;  mace, 
12  grs. ;  mix. 

Fowdar,Bleach'ing.  Chloride  or  hypochbrite 
of  lime. 

Powder  Bhie.    See  Smalt. 

Powder,  Bnmse.  See  I'nr  (Bisulphide), 
Bbonzino,  &c. 

Powder  of  Burnt  Hartiluncn.  Sun,  Pitlyib 
oo&NU  OEBTiNi  UBTi,  L.  Prep.  From  pieces 
of  hartshorn  calcined  to  whiteness,  aud  pow- 
dered. It  consists  principally  of  phosphate  of 
lime. — Dose,    10  to  30  grs. ;  in  rickets,  Ac, 

Powder  of  Burnt  Hartshorn  with  O^plvm. 

^f%,   PULYIB    OPIATT78,    PULTIS    COBNU    UBTI 

omc  OPio,  L.  Prep,  From  powdered  calcined 
hartahom,  1  oz. ;  powdered  opium  and  cochi- 
neal, of  each,  1  dr. — Dose,    6  to  20  grs. 

Powder,  Capnchin'.  Prep,  From  powdered 
oevadilla^  parsley  seed,  stavesacre,  and  to- 
bacco^ eqiud  parts.     Used  to  destroy  pediculi. 

Powder,  CaBtillon's.  Prep,  From  sago  meid, 
salep,  and  gum  tragacantb,  of  each  3  drs.; 
prepared  oyster  shells,  1  dr. ;  cochineal,  q.  s. 
to  colour.  Absorbent. — Dose,  ^  to  1  dr., 
boiled  in  milk ;  in  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Powder  of  Cat'echa(Compoand).  Sya.PiTLYi8 
OATECHU  OOMPOBITUB  (B.  P.,  Ph .  D.),  L.  Prep, 
1,  (Ph.  D.)  Take  catechu  and  kino,  of  each, 
2  oz. ;  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  of  each,  i  oz. ; 
reduce  each  to  a  fine  powder,  mix,  and  keep 
the  prepared  powder  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 
Aromatic  and  astringent. — Dose,  i  dr.  to  2 
drs. ;  in  various  afllectious. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Pale  catechu;  kino,  2;  rha- 
tany,  2;  cinnamon,  1;  nutmeg,  1;  mix. — 
Dose.    16  to  30  grs. 

Powder  of  Chalk  (Compound).    Syn,  Pulyis 

OnWTM  ABOllATIOUB  (B.  P.),  PULYIB  CBST^ 
COMP08ITU8  (Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  p.  CABBONATIB 

CALCI8  COMP.,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Pre- 
pared chalk,  i  lb. ;  cinnamon,  4  oz. ;  tormcn- 
til  and  gum  acacia,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  long  pepper, 
i  oz. ;  rob  them,  separately,  to  a  very  tine 
powder,  and  mix  them. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Prepared  chalk,  4  oz.;  cinna- 
mon, in  fine  powder,  1^  dr. ;  nutmeg,  in  flue 
powder,  1  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Prepared  chalk,  6  oz. ;  cinna- 
mon, 2i  oz. ;  gum,  2  oz. ;  nutmeg,  k  oz. 

4.  (Abomatio  Powdeb  of  Chalk,  B.  P.) 
Cbalk,  11;  cinnamon,  4;  nutmeg,  3;  saffron, 
3 ;  doves,  1^ ;  cardamom  seed,  1 ;  refined 
sugar,  26 ;  all  in  powder ;  mix. — Dose,  30  to 
60  grs. 

Uses.  Sfo,  Aromatic,  astringent,  and  ant- 
acid.— Dose.  10  to  30  grs. ;  in  acidity,  flatu- 
lence, heartburn,  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  following 
form  is  used  by  many  wholesale  houses: — 
Prepared  chalk,  4  lbs.;  powdered  cassia,  2  lbs. ; 
powdered  calamus aromaticus,  |  lb.;  powdered 
gum,  1^  lb. ;  lung  pepper,  i  lb. 

Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  (Compound). 
Syn,  Pulyis  cBSTiB  abomatioub  oum  opio 
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(B.  P.);  Opiatbd  chalk  powdxb;  Pulvib 

CKBT£  COMPOHITrB  CUM  OPIO(Ph.  L.),  PULTIB 

CKETJR  oPiATUts  (Ph.  K.  &  ]).),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(IMi.  L.)  Compound  chalk  powder,  6^  oz. ; 
X)owdercd  opium,  80  ^s. 

2.  (Ph.  K.)  Conipouud  clialk  powder,  6  oz. ; 
lowered  opium,  80  gn. 

3.  (Ph.  I>.)  Compound  chalk  powder,  4  oz. 
7  drs. ;  opium,  in  fine  i)Owder,  1  dr. 

4.  (WIiolv»aU\)  ComiHmnd  chalk  powder, 
21  oz. ;  powered  opium,  4  oz.  Anodyne,  ant- 
acid, anil  carminative. — Dote.  10  to  30  gn. ; 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding,  than  which 
it  is  more  active.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite 
rcme<ly  in  all  cases  of  simple  and  even  cho- 
leraic diurrhtea. 

6.  Aromatic  powder  of  chalk  {tee  Powder 
OF  Chalk  (Compound),  4),  39 ;  opium,  in 
powder,  1 ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  pass  through 
a  sieve. — Dote.     10  to  40  grs. 

Powder,  Chalk  Miztnre.  S^fn.  Pulvib  pro 
MiSTUBA  CBBTJE,  L.  Prep.  (Reaslcy.)  Pow- 
dered gum  acacia,  5  oz. ;  prepared  chalk,  4  oz. ; 
white  sugar,  3  oz. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  1^  H.  dr. ; 
mix.    40  grs.  of  this  powder,  triturated  with 

1  fl.  oz.  of  water. 

Powder,  Chorera  (Saline).     S^n.   Pulvib 

6ALINU8  A^TTICHOLRBICUS,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  6  grs. ; 
cldoride  of  soilium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  of  each,  10  grs.  For  a 
dose. 
Powder  of   Cin'namon  (Componnd).     Syn. 

AKOMATIO  POWDRH;  PULVld  CINNAMOUI 
C0MP08ITU8    (B.    P.,  Ph.   L.),   PULVIS  AKOMA- 

TICUB  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Cin- 
namon, 2  oz. ;  canlamoms,  1^  oz.;  ginger,  1 
oz. ;  long  pepi)er,  |  oz. ;  rub  them  together  so 
that  a  fine  powder  may  be  made. 

2.  (B.  P.,  Ph.  K.)  Cinnamon,  cardamom 
seeds,  and  ginger,  equal  parts ;  to  be  kept  in  a 
well-closed  glass  vessel. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)    Cinnamon  and  ginger,  of  each, 

2  oz. ;  eardnmom  seeds  (Imsked),  and  nutmegs, 
of  each,  1  oz.  Aromatic  and  carminative. — 
Dote.  10  to  30  grs.  In  the  powder  of  the 
shops  cassia  is  generally  substituted  for  cinna- 
mon. 

Powder,  Cla'rifying.  Flake  albumen.  See 
Aldumkn. 

Powder,  Cockle.  From  the  well-known 
shell-fish  Cardium  edule  (Linn.),  as  oyster 
powder. 

Powder,  Colbatche's  Specific.  Prep.  From 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  acetate  of 
lead,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  mix,  evai)oratc  to  dryness, 
powder  the  residuum,  and  preserve  it  from 
the  air.     Astringent  and  hocmostatic. — Dote. 

3  to  8  grs. 

Powder  of  Corocyntli.  Syn.  Pulvib  colo- 
CYKTUIDIB,  L.  That  of  the  shops  is  generally 
prepared  from  the  whole  of  the  peeled  fruit, 
with  the  seeds,  instead  of  merely  from  the 
pulp,  by  which  its  activity  is  greatly  lessened. 
A  factitious  article  is  also  met  with  in  trade, 
made  by  grinding   byrony  root  with   about 


twice  its  weight  of  ooloqjnth  seeds,  and  a  voy 
small  quantity  of  gamboge. 

Powder  of  Contrayer'Ta  (Oompoimd).  SpL 
Pulvib  covtratervje  coscfobitub,  L.  Prep, 
(Ph.  L.  1824.)  Powdered  ooatrayerva  ruck, 
6  oz.;  prepared  oyster  shells,  li  lb.;  mix.  A 
tonic  absorbent  or  antacid. — Dote.  10  grs.  to  \ 
dr.,  as  required. 

Powder,  Com. — See  Cobx  Solvent  (page 
371),  and  Wast  Powoeb  (helow). 

Powder,  CosmeVic.  8yn.  Pulvib  cosMiTf- 
CUB,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Hann.  1831.)  Blancfatd 
sweet  almonds  and  beans,  of  each,  18  oz.; 
orris  root,  8  oi.;  white  Spanish  soap^  6  oi.; 
spermaceti,  1^  os. ;  dried  carbonate  of  sod^ 

1  oz. ;  oils  of  lavender,  ber^mot,  and  k- 
mon,  of  each,  6  drs. ;  mix,  and  beat  them  to 
a  powder.  See  Hair  and  Hajtd  POwdeb 
{below).  Paste  (Almond),  PowDxaB  (Scented), 
&c. 

Powder  of  Cryst'aL  From  quartz,  fiks 
PowDBBBD  Glabb  (pago  674).  Used  to  make 
tine  glass ;  al^to  for  a  dryer  for  paints,  and  «old 
under  the  name  of  'diamond  dust'  for  razor 
strops. 

Powder,  Cnr'ry.  Ss/n.  Ikdiast  cubet  pow- 
der. The  samples  of  this  componnd  prepared 
by  different  houses  vary  so  greatly  from  each 
otlier  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingiedienti, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  r^^ard  any  one  as  a  stand- 
ard. The  following  are  therefore  merely  giren 
as  examples : — 

Prep.  1.  Coriauders,  1  lb. ;  turmeric, 
lib.;  black  pepper,  ^  lb. ;  scorched  mnstanl, 
i  lb.;  ginger,  2oz.;  cumiu  seed,  1  oz.;  cap- 
sicums,! oz.;  mace,  i  oz.;  (all  in  powder;) 
mix  well. 

2.  Coriander  seeds  and  black  pepper,  of  each, 
8  lbs.;  turmeric  and  cumin  seeds,  of  each, 4  lb*.; 
allspice,  Jib.;  mace,  1  oz. ;  (all  in  powder;) 
mix.  Tliis  receipt  is  employed  by  an  eminent 
wholesale  house  that  does  very  largely  in  cony 
powder. 

3.  (See  paye  381.) 

Uted  as  a  condiment  and  fla^'onring  in- 
gredient. The  addition  of  a  few  heads  of 
garlic  gives  it  an  increased  zest  for  Indian 
veterans. 

Powder,  Cnst'ard.     Prep,    From  sago  mea), 

2  lbs. ;  powdered  turmeric,  ^  oz. ;  bitter-al- 
mond powder,  cassia,  and  mace,  of  each, 
idr. 

Powder,  Cyprus.  Trom  Cl^onia  ranyiferiMO, 
or  reindeer  moss.  It  has  a  very  agreeable 
smell,  and,  being  extremely  retentive  of  odoon, 
is  much  used  as  a  basis  for  soent-powden, 
sachets,  &c.  The  lichen  known  as  the  ragged 
hoary  evernia  also  possesses  nearly  simiisr 
properties,  and  is  often  substituted  for  it. 
See  PowDEKS  (Scented). 

Powder,  Disinfecfing.  Syn,  Pulvib  sunr- 
FSCTA>'8,  L.  Prep,  (KeLst.)  Bbulpbate  of 
potassa,  41  parts;  sugar  of  lead,  7  parts; 
biuoxide  of  manganese,  3  parts ;  red  nee  them 
separately  to  a  fine  powder,  and,  when  wuntid 
for  use,  mix  a  i)ru])er  quantity  in  any  hUitaUs 
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vesaeL  For  other  formolse,  see  DiBiNFEomra 
Compounds.  The  name  is  generally  applied 
to  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

Powder,  DoTer's.  S^n,  Pui^ins  Dovebi,  L. 
Prep,  (Original  formula.)  Nitre  and  sulphate 
of  potassa,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  melt  them  together 
in  a  red-hot  cracihle,  reduce  the  cold  fused 
matter  to  powder,  and  add  powdered  ipeca- 
cuanha, liquorice,  and  opium,  of  each,  1  oz. 
This  is  the  formula  adopted  in  the  Paris 
Codex.  Compound  ipecacuanha  fowdsb 
is  now  sold  under  this  name.     (See  below.) 

Powder,  Egg.    See  Baking  Powdbs. 

Powder,  I^unen'agogne.    Si^n.  Pulyib  bm- 

MBNAOOGUS,  P.  KfiMATINUS,  P.  CONT&A  AM£- 

NOBBHCEAM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Saccharine  car- 
bonate of  iron,  3  parts;  powdered  myrrh, 
ginger,  and  nutmeg,  of  each,  1  part ;  divide 
into  i-dr.  papers.  One  for  a  dose,  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 

2.  (Auguslin.)  Myrrh,  12  grs.;  saffron, 
3  grs. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  drop.  For  a  dose,  as 
the  last. 

3.  (Klein.)  Calomel,  4  grs. ;  extract  of  yew, 
10  grs. ,'  powdered  savine,  1  dr. ;  Quevenne's 
iron,  i  dr. ;  loaf  sugar,  2  drs.  For  6  powders; 
as  before. 

Powder,  Escharot'ic  (Anenical).  Syn,  Pul- 
yib BSCHABOTICUB  ABBBNICALI8,  L .;   POUDRB 

DU  Fb&bbs  Cobhb,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  (Original 
formula.)  From  white  arsenic,  12  g^. ;  burnt 
hartshorn,  ^  dr. ;  cinnabar,  1  dr. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  and 
powdered  dragon's  blood,  of  each,  2  parts; 
levigated  arsenious  acid,  1  part;  carefully 
mixed  together.  See  Abbenical  Caubtic 
(pasfe  304). 

Powder  of  Extract  of  Corocyth  (Ckimpound). 

Syn,   PULVIB   EXTBACTI  COLOCYNTHIDIB  COM- 

P08ITI,  L.  Prep,  From  compound  extract  of 
colocynth  (Ph.  L.  1836),  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  powdered. 

Obs,  This,  like  many  other  articles  em- 
ployed by  lazy  dispensers,  docs  not  represent 
the  preparation  for  which  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute ;  whilst,  from  its  peculiar  character,  it 
is  very  open  to  sophistication,  a  practice,  we 
regret  to  say,  very  general  with  certain  drug- 
gists. Indeed,  some  of  these  parties  make  this 
article  by  simply  throw^ing  the  ingredients  of 
the  extract  into  a  puu  along  with  a  little  water, 
and,  when  tliey  have  become  soft,  stirring  them 
together  with  a  spatula,  after  which  they  are 
desiccated  and  powdered.  Thus  is  theu  la- 
belled by  certain  houses  "Pulv,  Ext.  Coloc. 
ca — P.  L."  and  sold  to  their  unfortunate 
customers  as  such,  although  no  such  an  extract 
hart  been  in  the  Ph.  L.  since  that  of  1836. 

Powder,  Fayiiard*8.  llie  charcoal  of  beech- 
wood,  tinely  powdered.  (Paris.)  U»ed  in  piles, 
and  as  a  septic. 

Powder,  Fe^ver.  See  Antimonial  Powdbb 
(above). 

Powder  of  Flint.  %i>.  Silex  contbitub 
(Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep,  As  powdered  glass.  (See 
paffe  574.)     It  is  oulered  in  the  Ph.  L.  to  be 


employed,  instead  of  magnesia,  for  the  purpose 
of  mechanically  dividing  the  essential  oils  used 
in  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  It  is 
also  used  as  an  escharotic. 

Powder,  Fly.  Prep,  From  white  arsenic, 
5  oz.;  white  sugar,  6  lbs.;  rose  pink, 2  oz.;  mix, 
and  put  6  drs.  in  each  paper.  Uted  to  kill 
flies.  It  is  poisonous,  and  should  be  employed 
with  great  caution,  particularly  where  there 
are  children. 

Powder,  Fnl'miaating. 

Powder,  Fu^migating.  Syn.  Pulvis  pu- 
MALis,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Ross.)  Amber,  mastic, 
and  olibanum,  of  each,  3  parts;  storax.  2 
parts ;  benzoin  and  labdanom,  of  each,  1  part ; 
reduce  them  to  coarse  powder,  and  mix  them 
well.    See  Fumi&ation. 

Powder,  Galls  of  (Compoimd).   Syn,  Pulyib 

OALLfi  COHPOSITUB,  L.  See  ASTBINaBJIT 
POWDEB. 

Powder,  Goelis's  Antiliec'tie.  Prep,  From 
burnt  hartshorn,  powdered  nutmeg,  black 
pepper,  and  roasted  laurel  berries,  of  eadi, 
1  part ;  liquorice  powder,  3  parts. — Doee,  | 
to  1  dr.;  in  the  hectic  fever  of  scrofulous 
subjects. 

Powder,  Goulard.  Effloresced  sugar  of  lead. 
Poisonous. 

Powder,  Gray.    Mercurial  powder. 

Powder,  Gregory's.    See  Compound  Bhu- 

BABB  PoWDEB  (below). 

Powder,  HamostaVic.  Syn.  Pulyib  hjs- 
MOBTATICUB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Guibourt.)  Char- 
coal and  gum  arable,  of  each,  in  powder,  1 
part ;  powdered  resin,  4  parts. 

2.  (Mialhe.)  From  powdered  alum,  gum 
tragacanth,  and  tannin,  eqoal  parts.  Used  to 
cheek  local  bleeding. 

Powder,  Hair.  Syn,  Pulyib  pbo  cbinb,  L. 
Starch  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
then  scented  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
arthit;  it  is,  lastly,  passed  through  a  gauze 
sieve.  In  its  simple  form,  without  any  addi- 
tion, its  constitutes  '  plain  hair  powder.' 
In  other  cases  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  substance  added  to  perfume  it.  Thus, 
we  have  *  rose  hair  powder,'  *  violet  h.  p^'  &c. 
Potato  farina,  well  triturated,  is  now  com- 
monly used  for  hair  powder.  Amongst  the 
lower  classes,  the  contents  of  the  'flour 
dredger '  of  the^ kitchen  are  frequently  misup- 
propriated  to  this  purpose.  See  Scented 
PowDEBS  (below.) 

Powder,  Hand.  Prep.  From  almond  powder, 
1  lb.;  powdered  cuttle-fish  bone  and  white 
soap,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  orris  powder,  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Used  to  clean  the  hands,  and  to  render  them 
soft  and  white.    See  Cobmetio  Powdbb. 

Powder,  Helvetius's.  Syn,  Pulyib  Uelyb- 
Tii,  L.  A  mixture  of  powdered  alum  and 
drain's  blood.    (Dr.  Paris.) 

Powder,  Herrenschwand's  Specific.  See  Pa- 
tent Medicinsb. 

Powder,  Hiera  Picra.  Powder  of  aloes  with 
canella  (see  above). 

Powder,    Hnfela&d'B.     8^.    'Qjsrt'VLixd^ 
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QUINQUIVl.  FACTICE,  PPLVIB  CINCHONA  WAC- 

TiTiDi,  P.  8ALICIB  C0XP08ITV8.  L.  Prep.  From 
bennct  (the  lierb)»calumu«arom  iticus,  chestnut 
bark,  (^'iitian  niot,  uud  willow  bark,  ei{xial 
parts ;  reduced  to  powder. 

Powdmr,  Hunter*!.     See    Wjlbt    Powdeb 
(b&low). 
Powder,  Hunt*!  Breakfut.    See  pa^e  260. 

Powder  of  Ipeeacnanlia  (Compound).    iVyn. 

D0VBK*8  POWl>EU,  CuMI'OrND  POWDER  OP 
IFECACUAMIA  WITH  OPIUM;  PULVIB  DOVERI, 
I'TLTIB  IPKCACUAMI^  COMPOBITDB  (H.  P., 
I'h.  L.  E.  &  D.)>  L. ;   POUDRB  D*IPKCACnAlf BA 

KT  d'opifx,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  B.  P..  Ph.  L.) 
Ipecacuanha  and  opium,  of  each,  in  fine  powder, 
1  dr. ;  sulphate  of  potassa,  in  fine  powder,  1 
oz. ;  mix  them  (thoroughly).  The  Ediu.  and 
Dublin  Formule  are  similar. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Nitrv  and  sulphate  of  potasss, 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  ipecacuanha,  liijuorice  root,  and 
hard  extract  of  opium,  df  each,  1  oz.  This 
closelv  resembles  the  original  formula. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Vrom  (towderi'd  ipecacuanha 
and  opium,  of  f«ch,  1  lb.;  powdered  sulphate 
of  potassa,  8  lbs.  U»e9f  ^c.  '  Dover's  {mwdcr' 
is  a  powerful  and  valuable  sudorific. — Dote, 
6  to  15  or  20  grs.,  followed  by  warm  diluents ; 
in  influuimatory  affections,  rheuniutisins, 
colds,  Slc, 

Powder,  Itch.  Si/n.  Pultis  antipboricus, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Sulphur  anil  potato  fnrlna, 
of  each,  \  lb. ;  essence  of  bergamot,  i  oz. ; 
mix. 

2.  (Poudro  do  Pihorcl.)  A  mixture  of 
finely  pulverised  sulphurct  of  calcium  and 
farina,  in  nearly  equal  quantities.  Used 
either  as  a  dusting  powder  or  mixed  with 
a  little  oil  or  fat,  and  rubbed  into  the  affected 
part. 

Powder  of  Jal'ap  (Ckimpound).    Sifn,  Pul- 

TIB  JALAPA  COMPOBITUS   (B.  P.,   Ph.  L.  E.  & 

D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Jalap,  3  oz. ; 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  6  oz. ;  ginger,  2  drs. ;  rub 
them  separately  into  fine  powder,  then  mix 
them. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  omitting  the 
ginger. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Jakp,  2  oz.;  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  34  oz.;  ginger,  \  oz. ;  (all  in  fine  pow- 
der;) mix  by  careful  trituration. — Doge,  20  to 
60  grs. ;  as  a  purgative  in  habitual  costiveness, 
dropsies,  &c. ;  also  in  worms,  the  tumid  bellies 
of  children,  &c, 

4.  (B.  P.)  Jalap,  in  powder,  5 ;  acid  tar- 
trate of  potash,  9 ;  ginger,  in  powder,  1 ;  mix. 
—Dow,  20  to  60  grs. 

5.  (PULYIB     LENITIYUB;      SAOBE     OBAVG^ 

PUBOATIF.)  From  refined  sugar,  J  lb.;  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  oil  of 
orange  ])eel,  i  oz.  A  popular  purgative  on  the 
Continent. — Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

Powder,  James's.  Syn,  Pcltib  Jacobi,  P. 
FiBBlFuarri  Jacohi,  L.  The  antiroonial  pow- 
der, or  compound  jmwdcr  of  antimony,  of  the 
PiiarmacoiHvinH  (w*^  ahup*')  is  the  preparation 


which  nnially  passes  under  this  name ;  bat  the 
true  James's  powder  is  a  nostrum  tbe  pretended 
secret  of  the  preparation  of  which  is  claimed 
to  be  possessed  by  ouly  two  pnities  in  the  king- 
dom. The  patent  specification  of  the  oooe 
celebrated  Dr.  James  runs  as  follows :  — 

'*  Take  of  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  con- 
tinued protracted  heat^  in  a  flat,  nnglazed 
earthen  vessel,  adding  to  it«  from  time  to  timi*-, 
a  ^ufiicient  quantity  of  aiiv  animal  oil  and  salt, 
well  di'phlegmated ;  tlien  boil  it  in  melted  nitre 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  separate  the  pow- 
der from  tlie  nitre  by  dissolving  it  in  water." 
On  tills  it  has  been  remarked  that  it  fields  s 
product  totally  different  from  that  wluch  Dr. 
James  and  his  successors  have  sold  nnder  the 
name,  aud  he  has  hence  been  charged  with  con- 
cealing the  real  formula  for  his  powder,  and 
publishing  a  false  one  in  its  stead. 

According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  origiDsl 
formula  for  this  nostrum,  and  that  still 
adopted  by  the  vendors  of  the  proprietarr 
article  at  the  present  day,  is — ^Tartarided  anU- 
mouy,  1  part ;  prepared  burnt  hartshorn  and 
calx  of  antimony,  of  each,  5  portt ;  carefally 
mixed  together,  and  divided  into  21 -gr.  pow- 
ders. (<  Phil.  Joum.  Phann.,'  vi,  282.) 

From  analyses  recently  made  of  three  speci- 
mens of  James*s  powder  ('  Newberry's,' '  Bui* 
ler's,*  and  a  sample  of  60  years  old  obtained  by 
Mr.  Squire),  it  appears  that  antimontons  acid 
was  present  in  different  proportions,  from 
about  45}  to  33},  the  amount  being  greatest  in 
the  old  specimen ;  terozide  of  antimony  wis 
also  present  to  the  extent  of  from  9{  to  less 
than  1{,  the  greatest  quantity  being  again  in 
the  old  preparation;  the  remainder  in  each 
specimen  consisted  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  Kme; 
no  trace  of  tartaric  acid  was  discoverable  in 
any  of  the  samples. 

Perhaps  no  nostrum  ever  received  such  ex- 
tensive patronage  from  the  faculty  as  James's 
powder.  Dr.  James  himself  was  remarkaMy 
successful  in  its  use ;  but  whether  his  socceM 
depended  upon  his  powder  or  the  meivuriali 
and  Imrk  which  he  commonly  employed  at  the 
same  time,  is  still  undetermined. 

Powder  of  Ki'no  (Compound).  Syn.  Ptltii 
KINO  coMrosiTUs  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  L.  Pmp, 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.)  Kino,  15  drs.;  dnnamon* 
4  drs. ;  dried  opium,  1  dr. ;  reduce  them  sepa- 
rately to  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  them.— 
Dose.  5  to  20  grs. ;  in  diarrhoea,  pyrosis,  kc 

Powder,  Lausanne.  Prep.  Fromnitre,  lidr.; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  bitartrate  of  potasM, 
precipitated  sulphur,  and  oleo-saccharam  of 
peppermint,  of  each,  4  drs.;  sugar  of  mitt; 
1  oz.     Lenitive  and  antidysenteiic 

Powder,  Laz'ative.    See  Spboibs. 

Powder  of  Liq'uorice  (Componad).  Sjfs. 
Ptlvib  gltctbruiza  compobitub,  L.  iV^ 
(Ph.  Bor.)  Liquorice  root  and  senna  leavfi^ 
of  each,  6  oz. ;  fennel  seed  and  milk  of  sal* 
phur  (pure),  of  each,  3  oz. ;  white  sugar.  18  oa; 
(all  in  fine  powder;)  mix.  Pectoral  and  laxa- 
tive. 
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Powder  of  Hagne'iia  and  Bhu^bub.  See 
Compound  Rhxtbabb  Powdxb  (below). 

Powder,  Martin's  Can'oer.  An  American 
nostrum,  composed  of  the  powdered  stems  of 
the  Orohanche  Virginiana  (Linn.),  combined 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  arseuious  acid. 
It  is  used  as  a  sprinkle  for  open  cancers  and 
cancerous  sores. 

Powder,  Mercn^riaL    Syn,  Qrbt  fowdsb 

(HTDRABOTBOi  CUM  CBSTA,  B.  P.),  MbSOITBT 

WITH  OHALS.  Frep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Mercury,  1; 
prepared  chalk,  2 ;  triturate  till  the  globules 
disappear. — Dose,  3  to  8  grs. 

2.  Mercury,  8  oz.;  powdered  resin,  f  oz.; 
prepared  chalk,  6  oz.;  rectified  spirit,  q.  s.; 
make  a  paste  with  the  resin  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  spirit;  add  the  mercury,  which 
may  be  extinguished  in  a  short  time ;  then  the 
ch^  and  alcohol,  gradually,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  pasty  consistence;  lastly,  add  sufficient 
spirit  to  dissolve  out  the  resin,  wash  the  pow- 
der on  a  filter,  and  dry  it.  Rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  substituted  for  the  spirit. 

Powder,  Milk.    (See  page  914.) 

Powder,  Moriaon's  Ape'Tient.  See  Patbht 
Mbdioivbs. 

Powder  of  Mnah'room.  Syn,  Pultib  agabici, 
P.  A.  EscuxEvn,  L.  From  edible  mushrooms, 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  powdered 
along  with  a  little  white  pepper,  cloves,  and 
mace.    Some  cayenne  is  frequently  added. 

Powder  of  Mns'seL  From  the  MytUut  ethtlie 
(Linn.),  or  common  mussel,  in  the  same  way  as 

OrSTBB  POWDEB. 

Powder  of  Myrrh  (Compound).  J^».  Pultib 
i  mtbbhA  compobitts,  L.  Prep-  (Ph.  L. 
1788.)  Myrrh,  dried  savine,  dried  rue,  and 
Russian  castor,  equal  parts,  rubbed  to  powder, 
and  then  well  mixed.  Emmenagogue  and 
antispasmodic. — Dose,  12  to  80  grs. 

Powder,  Hur'sery.  See  Violet  Powdbb  (be- 
low). 

Powder,  O^'piated.  Powder  of  chalk  with 
opium. 

Powder  of  Oys'ter.  Syn.  Pulyis  ostbbjs, 
L.  Frep,  From  the  common  oyster  (Osirea 
edulis — Linn.),  pulped  through  a  sieve,  made 
into  a  paste  with  wheaten  flour  and  a  little 
salt,  and  then  rolled  out  into  thin  pieces  and 
dried ;  these  are  reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and 
packed  in  well-corked  bottles.  Used  to  make 
sauce;  about  1  oz.,  to  water,  1  pint.  Other 
shell-fish  are  treated  in  the  same  wa^. 

Powder,  Pea.  Syn.  Pea  floub;  Fabina 
PISOBUM,  L.  Frep.  From  peas,  in  the  unual 
manner.  Used  to  make  extemporaneous  pea- 
soup. 

Powder,  PearL  Frep.  From  pure  p<'arl 
white  and  French  chalk  (scraped  fine  by  Dutch 
rushes),  equal  parts;  triturated  together. 
Some  makers  add  more  French  chalk.  Used 
as  a  skin  cosmetic.  This  mixture  is  preferable 
to  pearl  white  alone,  fVom  being  more  adhesive. 

Powder,  Peaae.  Frep,  From  dried  mint  and 
•age,  of  each,  4  oz.;  celery  seed  and  white 
pepper^  of  each,  i  oz. ;  turmeric  powder,  i  oz.; 


reduced  to  fine  powder.  Used  as  a  condiment 
and  kitchen  spice. 

Powder,  Pec'tond.  See  Powdbb  ov  Liquob- 
JOB,  Slc 

Powder,  Pilea.    Syn,  Pitlvib  AKn-SLSicoB- 

BHOIDALIB,    p.   HJSMOBBHOIDALIS,   L.      Prep, 

1.  (Fr.  Hosp.)  Precipitated  sulphur,  8  oz.; 
cream  of  tartar  and  black  pepper,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
oil  of  cubebe,  i  dr. — Dose,  A  teaspoonfnl,  in 
milk  or  honey,  thrice  a  day. 

2.  (External.) — a.  From  Aleppo  galls,  in  very 
fine  powder,  2  oz. ;  opium,  in  fine  powder,  1  dr. 
A  pinch  to  be  applied  occasionally. 

h.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1  oz. ;  powdered 
acetate  of  lead,  i  dr.    As  the  last. 

Powder,  Plate.  Syn,  Pulyis  fbo  ab&bnto^ 
L.  Frep,  1.  Jeweller^s  rouge,  i  lb.;  pre- 
pared chalk  or  levigated  burnt  hartshorn,  |  lb. ; 
mix. 

2.  Levigated  putty  powder,  ^  lb. ;  burnt 
hartshorn,  |  lb.;  prepared  chalk,  1  lb.;  rose 
pink,  1  oz. 

8.  (Mbbcubial.)  From  quicksilver  with 
chalk,  1  oz.;  prepared  chalk,  11  oz. ;  mix. 
psed  to  dean  and  polish  plate.  See  Platb. 
'  Powder,  Plate  Boiling.  Frep.  From  cream 
of  tartar,  common  salt  and  alum,  equal  parts. 
A  little  of  this  powder,  added  to  the  water  in 
which  plate  is  boiled,  gives  to  it  a  silvery 
whiteness. 

Powder,  Plnmmer's  Al'teratlTe.    See  Anti- 

MOBIAL  EtHIOFB. 

Powder,  PonVtioe.  %«.  Pulyis  fbo  oata- 
FLASMATB  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Frep.  From 
linseed  meal,  1  part;  oatmeal,  2  parts;  mixed 
together. 

Powder,  Bat.    See  Rats. 

Powder  of  Rhubarb  (Compoond).  I^fn. 
Gbbooby'b  mixtubb,  Gbboobt's  fowdeb; 

PULTIB   BHEI   CX)lfF0flITUB    (B.    P.,    Ph.    E.  & 

D.),  L.  Frep,  1.  (Ph.  £.)  C!alcined  mag- 
nesia. 1  lb. ;  rhubarb,  4  oz. ;  ginger  2  oz. ;  (ful 
in  fine  powder ;)  mix,  and  pres^re  it  from  the 
air. 

2.  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.)  Caldned  magnesia,  6  oz.; 
rhnbarb,  2  oz. ;  ginger,  1  oz. 

8.  Calcined  magnesia,  8  oz.;  rhubarb,  8  oz. ; 
chamomile,  2  oz. ;  ginger,  1  oz. 

Obs,  An  excellent  stomachic,  antacid,  and 
laxative. — 2)ose,  20  grs.  to  i  dr.  Some  drug- 
gists substitute  the  heavy  carbonate  for  the 
calcined  magnesia  ordered  above,  but  this 
alters  the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  re- 
quires the  dose  to  be  increased.  Heavy  cal- 
cined magnesia  may,  however,  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

Powder,  Sach'et.    See  Scentbd  Powbebs. 

Powder,  Saline'  (Compound).  8y»,  Pulyis 
BALiNUS  cOMPOBiTUfl  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Frep,  (Ph. 
E.)  Pure  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  sulphate  of  potash^ 
3  oz. ;  each  separately  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  pulverised,  then  triturated  together,  and 
preserved  in  well-closed  vessels.  An  excellent 
saline  pnrgatiYO. — Dose.  2  to  6  drs.,  in  i  pint 
of  wator-  or  table-beer,  in  the  morning,  tasting. 
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Powder  of  Seam'mony  (Compound).     Syn, 

PULVIB    BCAMMOyil    COMF08ITU8   (B.    P.,    Ph. 

L.  E.  &  D.\  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Scam- 
mony  and  liard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each,  2  oz. ; 
ginger,  i  oz. ;  mb  them  separately  to  a  very 
tine  powder,  and  then  mix  them. — Dote,  6  to 
16  gn. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Soammony  and  hit«rtrute  of 
potaHfui,  of  each,  in  very  fine  powder,  equal 
partH. — 2)ose,  7  to  20  grs. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Soammony,  in  fine  powder, 
1  oz. ;  compound  powder  of  jalap,  3  oz.  j  mix. 
—J)o»e,  10  to  30  grs. 

4.  (R.  P.)  Scammony,  4;  jalap,  8;  ginger, 
1 ;  mix,  and  reduce  to  fine  powder. — Doee.  10 
to20gr8. 

Obt.  Tlio  above  are  favourite  cathartics  in 
worms,  especially  for  children.  They  are  com- 
monly sold  for  Imsilic  powder.    (Sec  above.) 

Powder  of  Soammony  with  Cal'omeL    Sy». 

PCLYIS  BCAMMONII  CUM  CALOSf  ST^NE,  L.  Prep. 

Frum  scamniony,  i  oz. ;  calomel  and  white 
suirar,  of  each,  2  drs.  An  excellent  vermifuge 
for  children. — Dose,  For  an  adult,  5  to  20  grs. ; 
for  a  child,  2  to  8  grs.  Sold  for  banilic  powder, 
to  which  it  approaches  nearer  in  composition 
than  the  preceding. 

Powder,  Schmidt's  Partari&''cient.  Sifn, 
Schmidt's  poudrk  octtiqub,  Fr.  Prep. 
From  powdered  ergot  of  rye,  borax,  and  oli*o- 
saccharum  of  camomile,  of  each,  R  grs. ;  pow- 
dered sugar,  q.  s.  For  a  dote ;  to  be  repeated 
every  qutirter  of  an  hour,  until  some  effect  is 
produced. 

Powder  of  Sen'na  (Componnd).  f^yn.  Ptlvis 
BENN.«  COMP08ITTJ8,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1824.) 
Senna  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  of  each,  2  oz.; 
scammony,  \  oz. ;  ginger,  2  drs.;  all  in  fine 
powder;  mix. — Dote.  20  to  30  grs.,  or  more; 
as  a  purgative  or  anthelmintic. 

Powder  of  Senna  (Battley's  Green).  Syn. 
PuLVis  SENy£  viBiDis,  L.  Prep.  From 
senna  leaves,  dried  and  heated  until  they  turn 
yellow,  theu  pow^dered  along  with  a  little 
(blue)  charcoal,  to  give  a  green  colour. 

Powder,  Sil'vering.  Prep.  1.  Silver  dust 
(fine),  20  grs.;  alum,  30  grs.;  common  f«lt, 
1  dr. ;  cream  of  tartar,  3  drs. ;  rub  them  toge- 
ther to  a  fiue  powder. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  35  grs.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  for  the  silver  duht. 

5.  Chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  solution  made 
into  a  paste  with  levigate  burnt  hartshorn 
or  bone  dust;  this  is  next  dried,  and  pow- 
dered. 

4.  Silver  dust,  1  oz. ;  common  salt  and  sal 
ammoniac,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  corro^ive  sublimate, 
i  oz. 

Oht,  The  above  powders,  made  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  water,  are  uted  to  silver  dial- 
plates,  statuettes,  and  other  articles  in  copper, 
previously  well  cleaned,  by  friction.  The  best 
silver  powder  for  the  purpose  is  that  precipi- 
tated from  \U  nitric  solution  by  means  of  a 
copper  plate.     When  the  product  of  the  last 


formula  is  ased,  the  aritclei  shoold  ht  after- 
wards made  red  hot*  and  polished. 

Powder  of  Soap.  Sgn,  Safo  coktbitub, 
PULYIB  BAPOVIB,  L.  Cutile  KMp^  sliced  or 
cut  small,  dried  by  exposure  to  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, or  by  a  veir  gentle  heat,  and  then 
powdered.  Uted  in  dispensing ;  alao  as  a  hand, 
shaving,  and  tooth  powder.  As  a  oosmctie,  it 
may  be  scented  at  will. 

Powder  of  Sponge.  8ffn.  Pitltu  bpovoije, 
P.  SPONGiiE  UBTJE,  L.  Prep.  Let  sponge,  cat 
into  small  pieces,  be  beaten  so  as  to  free  it  fmm 
sand  or  stones ;  then  bnm  it  in  a  covered  iron 
vessel,  until  it  becomes  black. and  friaUe; 
finally,  reduce  it  to  powder.  Deobftment. 
— Dote,  i  to  3  drs. ;  in  glandnlar  indurations 
and  enlargements,  &c  It  should  be  of  a 
brownish-black  colour ;  if  over  bumt^  its  effi- 
cacy is  destroyed. 

Powder  of  Sqnills.  Sy%,  Pultts  scilub.  L. 
Prep,  Ileniove  the  membranous  int^nimentt 
from  the  bulb  of  the  squill,  cut  it  into  thin 
slict^s,  and  dry  it  at  a  heat  between  90  snd 
100°  Fahr.;  next  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
keep  it  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Powder,  Stemnta  tory.  See  SiruFn  (Medi- 
cated). 

Powder,  Styp'tic.  See  AsTBiKGEirT  Powdib, 
Faynahd*8  p.,  &c. 

Powder  of  Trag'acanth  (Compound).    Sy. 

PULVIB    TRAOACANTHA     COMP08ITU8     (B.  P.. 

Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Gum 
tragacnnth,  gum  acacia,  and  starch,  of  esch, 
in  fine  powder,  1|  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar, 
3  oz.  The  Edinburgh  formula  is  similar. 
Demulcent. — Dote,  |  dr.  to  2  drs.,  in  wdter 
or  any  simple  liquid;  in  hoarseness  and  ca- 
tarrhs, combined  with  squills  and  henbane,  to 
allay  irritation ;  in  dysentery,  combined  with 
ipecacuanha ;  in  gonorrluea,  strangury,  ^e^ 
combined  with  acetate  of  potass  or  nitre. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  1 ;  gnm 
arabic,  in  powder,  1 ;  starch,  in  powder,  1 ; 
refined  sugRr,  in  powder,  3;  rub  well  togethtr. 
^Dose.     10  to  60  j;rs. 

Powder,  Violet.  Syn.  Nuesbby  powdse. 
Skin  p.  This  is  simply  starch  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  jKjwder,  and  scented  with  orris  pow- 
der or  essence  of  violfts.  The  best  kinds  are 
also  perfumed  with  a  little  musk  or  amberjrri^ 
and  are  now  generally  made  with  potato  farina. 
The  commoner  sort,  is  only  scented  with  a  little 
etisence  of  bergamot  or  essence  of  lemon. 
'  Plnin  violet  powder  *  is,  of  course,  unscented. 

Prep.  1.  Powdered  starch,  28  lbs. ;  pow- 
dered orris  r(»ot,  1  lb.;  essence  of  ambergris 
and  essence  of  berg.imot,  of  each,  \  oz.;  oil  of 
rh(Klium,  ^  dr. ;  mix,  and  pass  the  powder 
through  a  sieve. 

2.  i'owdered  starch,  14  lbs. ;  essence  of  ber- 
gamot, \  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  \  oz. ;  as  huL 
Uged  a<t  a  dusting  powder  in  excoriations,  Ac. 
See  CosMETTC  Powi^ebb  (below). 

Powder,  Ward's  Sweating.  Resembles  Do- 
ver's POWDER. 

Powder,  Wart.    Syn,  Cosv  fowdbb,  Cos- 
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ITETTO  CAiTBTTa  &c.  Prep,  1.  Ivy  leaves 
ground  to  powder.  A  pinch  it  applied  with  a 
rag,  the  part  being  first  moistened  with  strong 
vinegar.     Useful  for  soft  corns  and  warts. 

2.  (Hunter's.)  From  savine  and  verdigris, 
equal  parts.     See  COBN  Soltsnt. 

Powder,  Warwick's  (Earl  of).  8yn,  Pultib 
CoiciTis  Wabwioekcis,  L.  livp.  From  scam- 
mony,  prepared  with  the  fames  of  salphur, 
2  oz. ;  diaphoretic  antimony,  1  oz. ;  cream  of 
tartar,  ^  oz. — Dose.     15  to  30  grs. 

Obs,  This  is  a  modification  of  Cobkaohini'b 
POWDER.  It  is  represented  in  the  present 
Pharmacopoeias  by  ooMPOUNDBOAiCMOyY  fow- 
DEB.  "  domachini  wrote  a  whole  book  abont 
his  powder,  the  proportions  of  the  ing^redients 
of  which  he  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances." ('  Mod,  Lex.*) 

Powder,  Wash'ing.  The  numerous  com- 
pounds vended  under  this  name  have  for  their 
basis  the  soda-ash  of  commerce,  blended  with 
common  Scotch  soda  in  variable  proportions. 
The  best  of  them  consist  either  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  the  first  of  these  substances.  The 
alkaline  matter  is  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
and  stirred  up  with  liquid  size,  or  with  a  de- 
coction of  linseed,  Irish  moss,  or  British  gum, 
and  is  then  dried,  and  again  crushed,  or  pow- 
dered, and  at  once  put  into  the  packages,  in 
which  it  is  rammed  tight,  and  covered  up  im- 
mediately. The  object  aimed  at  by  the  manu- 
facturer is  to  keep  his  commodity  from  the 
air  as  much  as  possible,  because  exposure 
renders  it  less  caustic,  and  consequently,  less 
detergent. 

POWDEBS.  The  following  preparations 
have  been  placed  under  this  head  instead  of 
under  '  Powdeb,'  because  some  are  invariably 
spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  others 
may  be  conveniently  noticed  in  classes  or 
groups. 

Powders,  EfTerves'dng.     Prep.     1.   (PuL- 

TBBES    EFFEBTESCENTEB — Ph.    E.)       Take  of 

tartaric  acid,  1  oz. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  oz. 
64  grs.  (534  grs.),  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  1 
oz.  2  drs.  40  grs.  (640  g^s.)  ;  reduce  the  acid 
and  either  bicarbonate  separately  to  fine  pow- 
der, divide  each  of  these  into  16  powders,  and 
preserve  the  acid  and  alkaline  powders  in 
separate  papers  of  different  colours. 

2.  (PULVEBEB   EFFEBYBSCSNTES  CITBATI — 

Ph.  D.)  Take  of  citric  acid  (crystallised),  9 
drs.;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  11  drs.,  or  bicar- 
bonate of  potasiia,  13  drs.;  proceed  as  last, 
dividing  each  into  18  parts. 

3.  (PirLTEBBB     EFFEBVESCENTBB     TABTABI- 

ZATi — Ph.  D.)  Take  of  tartaric  acid  (in  crys- 
tals), 10  drs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  11  drs.,  or 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  13  drs.;  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  divide  them  into  18  parts,  as 
before.    (See  below.) 

Powders,  Gin'ger  Beer.      Syn.    Pulybbeb 

■FFBBYBSCBKTBB  CUM  ZINGIBEBE,  L.     Prep. 

1.  Powdered  white  sugar,  1  to  2  drs. ;  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  26  grs.;  finest  powdered 
Jamaica  ginger,  6  g^. ;  essence  of  lemon,  1 


drop ;  mix,  and  wrap  it  in  blue  paper.  In  the 
white  paper  put  of  powdered  tartaric  acid,  35 
grs.,  or  of  powdered  citric  acid,  30  grs. 

2.  Finest  Jamaica  ginger,  1  dr.;  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  6  drs. ;  white  sugar,  16  drs. ;  essence 
of  lemon,  6  or  8  drops ;  mix,  and  divide  it  be- 
tween  12  papers  (bine).  For  the  white  papers, 
divide  tartaric  acid,  6  drs.,  in  the  same  way. 
By  taking  the  drachms  as  ounces,  the  quantity 
will  be  sufficient  for  8  dozen.  For  use,  dissolve 
one  of  each  colour  separately  in  somewhat  less 
than  half  a  glass  of  water,  mix  the  two,  and 
drink  the  mixture  whilst  effervescing. 

3.  (In  one  bottle.) — a.  The  sugar  and  the 
saline  ingredients  are  separately  dried  by  a 
▼cry  genUe  heat,  then  mixed  in  a  dry  room 
with  the  ginger  and  essence  of  lemon,  and  at 
once  put  into  bottles. 

b.  By  adding  to  the  'acidulated  kali,' 
noticed  at  page  667,  about  l-16th  of  its  weight 
of  the  finest  powdered  Jamaica  ginger  (».  e.  ^ 
dr.  to  each  oz. ;  1  oz.  to  each  lb.)  at  the  time 
of  mixing  the  ingredients  together.  A  dessert- 
spoonful, thrown  into  a  tumbler  two  thirds 
fiiled  with  cold  water,  produces  an  excellent 
glass  of  ginger  beer. 

Powdm,  Ink.  The  article  usually  sold  under 
this  name  is  noticed  under  Inb.  Another 
formula,  which  we  have  adopted  with  con- 
siderable success,  is  as  follows: — Good  black 
ink,  3  pints,  lump  sugar,  1|  oz.,  and  gum 
arable,  ^  oz.,  are  put  into  a  clean  iron  pan, 
and  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
with  occasional  stirring,  to  dryness ;  the  dried 
mass  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  divided  into 
12  parts,  which  are  enveloped  in  either  tin- 
foil or  glazed  paper,  and  kept  dry.  One  of 
these  papers  dissolved  jn  i  pint  oi  hot  water 
forms  that  quantity  of  excellent  black  ink, 
without  sediment,  and  which  answers  well 
with  the  copying  press. 

Powders,  L6m\>nade.  8yn.  Lbmon  bhbbbbt; 

LiMOyADrM  BIOCUM,  PuiiYIB  FBO  LIMOKADO, 

L.  Prep,  1.  Powdered  citric  or  tartaric  acid, 
12  grs. ;  powdered  white  sugar,  i  oz. ;  essence 
of  lemon,  1  drop  (or  a  little  of  the  yellow  peel 
of  a  lemon  rubbed  off  on  a  piece  of  sugar) ; 
mix.    For  one  glass. 

2.  White  sngar,  4  lbs.;  citric  or  tartaric 
acid,  1\  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon,  \  oz. ;  mix 
well,  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle  for  use.  1  to 
2  dessert-spoonfuls  make  a  glass  of  lemonade. 
It  is  als6  put  up  in  papers,  containing  about 
2i  drs.  each. 

3.  (Effebyxboino.) — a.  For  the  blue  papers, 
take  of  powdered  white  sugar,  1  lb.;  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  i  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon,  1^  dr. ; 
mix,  and  divide  it  between  6  dozen  papers. 
Next  divide  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  5  oz.,  be- 
tween 6  dozen  white  papers.  Or  the  two  may 
be  kept  in  bulk,  in  separate  bottles. 

b.  (In  one  bottle.)    As  '  acidulatbd  ball' 
Some   makers  slightly  increase  the  quanti- 
ties   of   add    and   essence  of  lemon    there 
ordered. 
.Powders,  Pol'ishing.    Prep.    1,  (For  brass 
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and  copper.) — a.   From  rotten  ttone,  8  oi.; 
powdered  map,  1  oz. 

b,  Fri)m  rotten  Mtone,  7  oi. ;  powdered  oulio 
aciii  I  oz.  Both  are  used  with  a  little  water. 
See  Bkass  Pastb. 

2.  (For  gold.)  Jeweller's  roug^.  See 
Sbsquioxide  op  Ikon. 

3.  (For  ivory.)  Pumice  stone  and  putty 
powder. 

4.  (For  plate.)     See  Plate   and  Plate 

POWDKK. 

6.     (For  silver.)    As  the  last. 

Powders,  Scented.  Prep,  1.  CkMXBTio 
powDBHis. — a.  (PouDRE  DE  CHiPBE.)  Macerate 
oak  1UOM  in  running  water  fur  2  or  3  days, 
then  dry,  and  powder  it.  C^sed  as  a  Itasis  for 
other  powders,  on  acfount  of  its  being  highly 
retentive  of  odours.  Reindeer  niOM  and  ragged 
hoary  evcrnia  are  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   Sec  CvPKrs  Powdxb  (above), 

b,  (POUDHB  DB  CHI  PRE  DE    MONTFELIEB.) 

From  poiidre  de  chiprc,  2  lbs. ;  musk,  30  grs. ; 
civet,  20  grs. ;  (the  last  two  powdered  by 
means  of  a  little  su^ar;)  cloves,  i  oz. 

C.  (POUDUB  DE  FLEUR8  O'OBAVOES.)      From 

starch  or  cyprus  powder,  26  lbs.;  orange 
flowers,  I  lb. ;  mixed  in  a  covered  chest,  and 
stirred  twi(.*e  or  thrice  daily ;  the  process 
being  rci)(*atc<l,  with  fresh  flowers,  a  second 
and  a  third  time.  Or,  the  plain  powder  is 
scented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  neroli  or 
essence  or'  petit  grain. 

d.  (PouDRB  DE  FRANOIPANNI.)  From  pon- 
dre  dc  Heurs  d'orangcs  and  poudre  de  chiprc, 
of  each,  6  lbs.;  essence  of  ambergris,  1  oz. ; 
civet  (powdered  with  sugar),  i  dr.  Ash-gray 
colour. 

e.  (Poudre  de  jasmine.)  As  poudbe  de 
FLEVKS  d'obangbs,  but  using  jasmin  flowers. 

/.  (Pottdbb  k  LA  KAKicHALB.)  From  pou- 
dre de  chipre,  2  lbs. ;  starch  powder,  1  lb. ;  ca- 
lamus aromaticus,  cloves,  and  cyperus  perennis 
or  rotundns,  of  each,  2  oz.  Or,  starch  powder, 
28  lbs.;  powdered  cloves,  }  lb.;  ]K)wdered 
orris  root,  i  lb. ;  essence  of  ambergris,  2  drs. 

ff,  (Poudre  k  la  mousseline.)  From 
orris  root,  1  lb. ;  coriander  seed,  6  oz. ;  mace 
and  violet  ebony,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  musk  seed, 
cassia,  cloves,  and  sandal  wood,  of  each,  1  oz. 

A.  (Poudre  de  jonquille.)  From  jon- 
quils, as  POUDRE  DE  JASMINE. 

i.  (Poudre  a  l'crillbt.)  From  plain  pow- 
diT,  2  lbs. ;  orris  root  and  dried  red  rose  leaves, 
of  each,  1  lb. ;  clrtves  and  musk  seed,  of  each, 
4  oz. ;  essence  of  bergamot  and  essence  de 
petit  grain,  of  each,  i  dr. 

k,  (Poudre  de  roses  communes.)  From 
pale  roses,  us  poudre  de  pleurs  d'oranges. 

L  (Poudre  de  roses  musqu£bs.)  From 
musk  roses,  as  the  lust. 

m.  (Poudre  k  la  vanille.)  From  poudre 
de  chipre  or  cyprus,  3  lbs. ;  vanilla,  powdered 
by  means  of  sugar,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  cloves  and 
essanceof  amlergris,  oreach,  20  drops. 

n,  (Poudre  k  la  violettb.)  See  Violet 
Powder  {above). 


The  above  are  vued  u  ooimetie  powdoi  for 
the  skin  and  hair ;  olsob  bat  Ibm  fxeqnoitly, 
for  sachets,  drawers*  Ac. 

2.  Sachet  powdsb. — a,  Froni  orris  roo^ 
2  oz. ;  cassia,  1^  os. ;  oloves^  1  OB. ;  yelkw 
sandal  wood,  k  oz. ;  oils  of  laTender  and  bs- 
gamot,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  20  drops; 
musk  and  ambergris,  of  each,  mbbed  with  a 
little  sugar,  6  grs. ;  redooe  the  dry  ingre> 
dienis  to  coarse  powdier,  mix  them*  and  addths 
oils. 

b.  From  corianders,  orris  nwt,  rose  leaves 
and  cslamns  aromaticnsy  of  each,  4  oc;  la* 
vender  flowers,  8  oi. ;  rhodium  wood.  1  dr.  j 
musk,  20  gn, 

e.  From  corianders,  orris,  calamus  tfoasti* 
cus,  and  red  roses  (dried),  of  each,  I  oa; 
lavender  flowers,  2  oz.;  mace  and  cloven  cf 
each,  1  dr. ;  essential  oil  of  almoiids,  10  drops. 

d.  As  last,  but  substitnting  amak,  6  gnu,  lor 
the  oil  of  almonds. 

0.  From  patchouli,  8  os. ;  lavender  flowing 
(lightly  dried),  3  oz. ;  orris  roofe,  2  <». ;  ckmi, 
1  oz. ;  essence  of  bergamot^  1  dr. ;  isscncBinf 
ambergris  and  mask,  of  each,  i  dr. 

These  are  used,  along  with  cottoo  wod,  tofll 
scent  bags,  cassolettes^  &c. ;  and  as  soent  pov^ 
dvrs  for  boxes,  drawers,  and  the  like.  Tie 
scent  is  added  to  the  dry  ingredients,  sepantdf 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  whole  is  tHn 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  to  ensure  peHSed 
admixture. 

3.    PaRFUM     pour    lbs     AUTBIS    POUDUi 

From  poudre  d'ambrctte,|12  lbs. ;  civettclim; 
musk,  1  dr. ;  reduce  the  last  two  to  powder  hj 
grinding  them  with  some  dry  lump  sugar,  thes 
mix  the  whole  together  and  pass  it  thraoph  t 
sieve.     Ueed  to  perfume  hadr  powder,  secbeb^ 

Powders,  Seidliti.    Syn.  Pulybbvs  xmi- 

VBSCENTES  APERIBNTES,  L.       Prep.       1.    Pote- 

sio-tartrate  of  soda  (Rochclle  salt)  2  drs. ;  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  40  grs. ;  mix,  and  pot  it  ii 
a  blue  paper ;  tartaric  acid,  35  grs.,  to  be  fst 
in  a  white  paper.  For  about  |  pint  of  wstft 
Laxative. 

2.  (In  one  bottle.)  From  potassio-birtitli 
of  sodiiEi,  12  oz. ;  bicarbonate  of  do.,  4  os. ;  tB^ 
taric  acid,  3i  oz. ;  white  sugar,  1  lb. ;  (allii 
fine  powder ;)  dry  each  separately  by  a  gentk 
heat,  add  of  ess«*noe  of  lemon,  |  dr.,  mix  mH 
pass  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and  pot  it 
at  once  into  clean  dry  bottles. — 2)o«e.  A  dtf* 
sert-spoonful,  or  more,  to  a  tumblerial  d 
water. 

Obs.  The  above  mixtures,  though  now  nv- 
versally  sold  as  Seidlitz  powder,  do  not,  wbtf 
dissolved,  exactly  resemble  the  natural  wsta, 
which  contains  carbonates,  sulphates,  ssi 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Hot* 
ever,  the  factitious  article  is  equally  etUdxn, 
and  much  more  agreeable. 

Powders,  Sherliet.  These  are  made  of  tbi 
s:«me  mnteriaU  as  lemonade  powdem,  the  fli* 
vouring  ingredient  being  vari^  to  suit  the  psi^ 
ticular  case. 
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Powders,  So'da-wattr.    iS^fi.  Epfbbyisoikg 

P0WDEB8,  £.  BALUOB  P.,  SODAIO  P.»  AiSATBD 
BODA      P.  ;     PULYBBRS     EFFCBYBSCBHTBa,     L. 

Prep.  1.  Prom  bicarbonate  of  soda,  80  grs^ 
in  each  blue  paper ;  tartaric  acid,  25  grs.  (or 
citric  acid,  24  grs.)*  in  each  white  paper.  One 
of  each  is  dimolved  separately  in  abont  \  a 
glassfril  of  water,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed, 
and  drank  immediately.  A  co<ding,  wholesome 
summer  beverage,  but  it  should  not  be  indulged 
in  to  excess. 

2.  (Cbalybeated.)  By  adding  1  gr.  of  dried 
protoeulphate  of  iron  to  each  paper  of  acid. 
Tonic. 

3.  (Midgeley's.)  Made  by  adding  i  gr.  of 
tartarised  antimony  to  each  paper  of  acid. 
Refrigerant  and  diaphoretic.  For  the  Ph. 
formul»  see  Effebvssoino  Powders  {above). 

Powders,  Sonp.    See  Cubbt  Powdeb,  Pbabe 
P.,  Spiob.&c 
Powders,  Spmce  Beer.    ^.  Pitltebbs  ef- 

EBBYBSCENTEfl    CUM     ABIBTB,    L.       Prep.      As 

ginger-beer  powders,  bat  substituting  essence 
of  spruce,  3  to  6  drops,  for  the  powdered 
ginger. 

Powders,  Tooth.  %».  PvLYiSDENTiFBicn, 
L.  The  general  principles  which  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  the  materials, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  dentifrices,  have 
been  already  fully  noticed  (see  page  899),  and 
need  not^  therefore,  be  repeated  here.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  all  the  dry  ingredients  be 
finely  pulverised,  and  that  the  harder  and  gpritty 
ones  he  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  either  by  levigation  or  elntriation. 
The  mixture  of  the  lngn^dients  must  also  be 
complete.  This  is  the  most  readily  effected 
by  stirring  them  well  together  until  they  form 
an  apparently  homogeneous  powder,  and  then 
passing  this  powder  through  a  very  fine  sieve. 
Those  which  contain  volatUe  substances  riM>uld 
be  preserved  in  closely  corked  wide-mouth 
bottles,  and  those  which  contain  acidulous  or 
gritty  matter  should  not  be  frequently  em* 
ployed.  The  selection  of  the  tooth  brush  like- 
wise deserves  attention.  It  should  be  suffi- 
ciently stiff  to  effect  ite  purpose  oomjdetely ; 
bui^  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  so  formed 
as  not  to  cause  irritation  or  injury  to  the  g^ums 
during  its  use. 

JPrip.  1.  Cuttie-fish  bone  and  prepared  chalk, 
of  eachf  2  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  20  drops.  This 
may  be  perfumed  at  will,  and  medicated  by 
any  of  the  substances  referred  to  under  Deh- 

TI  FBI  CBS. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  powdered  Castile  soap, 
2oz. 

8.  Prepared  chalk,  12  oz.  ;  cuttle-fish 
bone,  8  oz. ;  orris  root,  4  oz. ;  dragon's  blood, 
li  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves  end  cassia,  of  each,  i  dr. 

4.  Prepared  chalk,  1  lb. ;  ptimice*stooe,  in 
impalpable  powder,  ^  lb. ;  orris  root,  2  oz. ; 
pure  rou)2:e,  i  oz. ;  neruli,  i  dr. 

6.  Ydlow  cinchona  bark  and  myrrh,  of 
Moh,  i  oz. ;  reoenUy  burnt  charcoal,  8  os. ; 
eloves*  1  dr. 


6.  Pumiee-stone^  red  coral,  and  powdered 
rhatany  root,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  orris  roiot^  i  os. ; 
essence  of  vanilla,  |  dr. 

7.  (Abomatio  tooth  fowdbb.)  From 
cuttle-fish  bone,  4  oz. ;  calamus  aromaticus, 

2  oz.;  powdered  Castile  soap^  1  oz.;  oil  of 
cloves,  i  dr. 

8.  (Abiatio  dxntipbiob.)  From  prepared 
red  coral,  8i  lbs. ;  Venetian  red,  f  lb. ;  prepared 
chalk  and  pamioe-stone,  of  each,  1^  lb. ;  China 
musk,  30  grs. 

9.  (Cadet's.)  From  lump  sugar  and  char- 
coal, of  each,  1  oz.;  Peruvian  bark,  i  oz.; 
cream  of  tartar,  i  oz. ;  cinnamon,  |  dr. 

10.  (Camphorated.)  See  Cajcphobatid 
Chalx  (page  817). 

■11.  (Chabcoal  dbntipbiob.)  From  efaar* 
coal,  preferably  that  from  the  willow  or  the 
areka  nut,  either  alone  or  combined  with  twice 
its  weight  of  prq^ared  chalk.  Scent  or  medi- 
dnals  injure  it.    (See  9, 19«  and  26.) 

12.  (Odbal  dentifbiob.)  See  16»  28,  and 
26  (below). 

18.  (Deschamp's  alxauvb  DnrrorBiOB.) 
From  powdered  talc,  4  oz. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda» 

1  QB. ;  carmine,  6  grs. ;  oil  of  mint,  12  or  16 
drops. 

14.  (Flobektive  dbntifbiob.)  From  pre- 
pared shdls,  4  oz. ;  orris  root,  li  oz. ;  bitaf- 
trate  of  potassa,  f  oz. ;  Florentine  lake^  q.  s. 
to  colour. 

16.  (Galtaitio  dbktifbiob.)    From  gold, 

3  leaves ;  silver,  4  leaves  ;  tritoratethem  with 
alum  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  of  each,  li  dr.  i 
then  add,  of  dry  common  salt,  pelUtory  of  Spain* 
and  Peruvian  bark,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  prepared 
hartshorn,  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  either  colour  it  blue 
with  smalte  or  red  with  lake.  A  useless  com- 
pound. 

16.  (Qrosvenor's.)  From  red  coral,  3  lbs. ; 
prepared  oyster-shells,  2|  lbs. ;  orris  powder,  | 
lb.;  oil  of  rhodium,  26  drops.  Boee-pink  is  now 
commonly  substituted  for  the  coral. 

17.  (Uemefs.)  From  cuttie-fish  bone«  6  oz. ; 
cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  orris  root,  i  oz. 

18.  (*  Lancet.')  Red  bark  and  Armenian  bole, 
of  each,  1  oz. ;  powdered  cinnamon  and  bioar- 
bonato  of  soda,  of  each,  i  oz.;  (nl  of  cinnamon, 

2  or  3  drops. 

19.  (Lardner's.)  From  charcoal,  in  very 
fine  powder,  1  qb.  ;  prepared  chalk,  8  os.  { 
mix. 

20.  (Miahle's  BATIOFAL  DEETIPBIOB.)  From 
sugar  of  milk,  8  oz. ;  pure  tannin,  8  drs. ;  red 
lake,  1  dr. ;  oil^  of  mint  and  aniseed,  of  each,  7 
or  8  drops ;  neroli,  4  or  6  drops. 

21.  (Mybbh  DBNTIPBIOE.)  From  cuttie-fish 
bone,  6  oz. ;  myrrh  and  orris  root,  of  each,  2 
oz. 

22.  (Peabl  DEimpBiOE.)  From  heavy  car- 
bonate of  mairnesia  or  precipitated  chalk,  1  lb. ; 
finest  smaltSt  8  drs.;  essence  de  petit  grain, 
idr. 

28.  (Pelletier'sQUiinirEDBifnraiCB.)  From 
prepared  red  coral,  8  oz. ;  myrrii,  1  dr. ;  dbnU 
phate  of  quinine,  12  to  16  grs. 
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SS4.  (Ph.  Ran.)  Cinchona  haric,  4  ox.; 
orri«  root,  2  oz. ;  catochu  aiul  inyirli,  of  each, 
1  ^  OK. ;  sal  nmmoniac,  1  ox. ;  oil  of  cloves,  20 
drops. 

25.  (POUDKE    DENTIPEICE — P.    Co(l.)      Red 

coral,  red  bole,  and  cuttle- tith  hone,  of  each,  3 
ox.;  dragon's  blood,  1^  nz. ;  cinnamon,  i  oz.  ; 
cochineal,  3  drs. ;  cloves,  1  dr. ;  bitartrHte  of 
potvssa,  4|  ox. ;  reduce  them  separately  to  very 
fine  powder  lit'fore  mizinfr  thein.  This  is  the 
•  c<»ral  dcnlifrice*  of  tlie  Fn'noh. 

26.  (Rigrnini's.)  »om  charcoal,  1  ox.  ; 
yellow  hark,  ^  ox. 

27.  (RosKDBXTiFRiCK.)  From  precipitated 
ch:ilk,  6  oz. ;  cuttle-fiNh  Imne,  3  ox.;  bicarlM- 
nHte  of  H04l:i,  2  ox. ;  red  lake,  \  ox. ;  otto  of 
roses,  20  dro})8. 

28.  (UuHpiniy)  From  cuttle-fish  bone,  8 
ox.  ;  Roman  alum  and  orris  root,  of  ench,  1 
ox.;  cream  of  tartar,  2  ox.;  oil  of  rhodium,  6 
or  H  drops. 

29.  (Violet  tooth  fowder.)  From  orris* 
root,  3  ox. ;  cuttle-flmh  bone  and  rose  pink,  of 
each,  6  ox. ;  ])recipitated  chalk,  12  ox. ;  pure 
indi|^,  q.  s.  to  give  it  a  pale  violet  tinge. 

30.  (Zieter's.)  From  finely  powdered  cal- 
cined hartshorn  and  cuttle-fish  bone,  of  each, 
6  oz. ;  cnlumus  aromaticus,  cassia,  and  pel- 
litory  of  Spain,  of  each,  1  oz.  ;  cfisonce  of 
vanilla,  1  dr. ;  essence  of  ambergris,  10  or  12 
drops. 

Powders,  Worm.  Syn.  Pulvkres  anthkl. 
uiNTici,  P.  VKKMirrGi,  L.  I*rep.  1.  (Bou- 
chardat.)  Powdered  Corsican  moss  and  worm- 
seed,  of  each,  6  drs. ;  calomel,  40  grs. ;  rub  them 
togetlier. 

2.  (Collier.)  From  powdered  jalap  and 
scammony,  of  each,  1  dr.;  cream  of  tartar,  2 
drs. ;  Ethiop'fl  mineral,  3  drs. 

3.  (Gnibourt.)  Sulphate  of  iron,  1  dr.  ; 
tansy,  2  drs. ;  wonn-sci^d,  3  drs. 

4.'  (P.  Co<l.)  Corsican  moss  and  worm-seed, 
of  each,  2  oz.  ;  rhubarb,  1  oz.  ;  rubbed  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  carefully  mixed. 

POX.  A  corruption  of  a  Saxon  word,  ori- 
pinally  applied  to  pustules  or  eruptions  of  any 
kind,  but  now  restricted  to  varicella,  variola, 
vaccinia,  and,  in  its  unqualified  form,  tos^-philis. 
(See  below.) 

Chick'en-pox.  %».  Water-pox  ;  Vari- 
cella, L.  An  eruptive  disease,  consisting  of 
smooth,  semi-transparent  vesicles,  of  various 
sizes,  which  afterwards  become  white  and 
straw-coloured,  and  about  the  fourth  day 
break  and  scale  oif,  without  leaving  any  per- 
manent mark  behind  them.  In  hot  weather 
the  discharge  sometimes  become  purulent, 
and  at  others  the  eruption  is  attended  with 
conrtiderable  fever.  Sometimes  the  vesicles 
assume  a  pointed  form,  and  the  fluid  remains 
clear  throughout  the  disease ;  it  is  then  fre- 
quently called  the  *  swine-pox.'  When  the 
veocicles  are  lai^  and  globular,  and  their  con- 
tents, at  first  whey-coloured,  afterwards  turn 
yellow,  it  is  popnUrly  known  as  '  hives.' 

The   treatment  of  chicken-iK>z   consisitB  in 


the  adoption  nf  a  light*  Te^etaUe  &t,  and  in 
the  administration  of  mild  aalina  aperients 
and  cooling  drinks. 

The  chicken-poju  eznept  in  children  of  a  verr 
bad  habit  of  body,  is  an  extremely  mild  dfs- 
ease.  Like  the  smallpoz,  it  rarely  attacks  the 
same  person  more  than  onoe  during  life. 

Gow-poz.  Syn,  VAOCfiviA,  Vabiola  tic- 
ciiTA,  L.  This  disease  was  proposed  u  a 
sul>stitute  and  a  ftreventive  of  smallpoz,  hj 
Dr.  Jenner,  in  1798,  and  its  artifldal  produc- 
tion (vaccination)  has  rendered  smallpoz  ■ 
comparatively  rare  disease  in  Britain.  Tliere 
a])peara  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  advocates  of  vaccination  have  been 
fully  justified  by  the  experience  of  more  than 
half  a  century;  or,  that  thla  disease,  wtara 
actively  developed,  evinced  by  the  complete- 
ness and  maturation  of  the  pnatnles*  acts  ss  t 
prophylactic  of  smallpox. 

The  process  of  vaccination  is  similar  to 
that  of  inocdiation  for  smallpoz.  The  point 
of  a  lance  is  wetted  with  the  matter  takra 
from  one  of  the  pustules,  and  is  then  gentlj 
inserted  under  the  cuticle,  and  the  scratch 
afterwards  rubbed  over  with  the  same.  He- 
morrhage should  he  avoided,  as  the  blood  if 
apt  to  wash  away  the  vims,  or  to  form  a  cake 
which  shields  the  livins:  tissue  from  its  action. 

Smallpox.  .S^ii.  Variola,  L.  This  dis- 
ease comes  on  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  in* 
flanimatorv  fever.  About  the  third  dav,  nd 
spi>t«,  resi>mbliiig  flea-bites,  make  their  sp- 
I)c>irance  on  the  face  and  head,  and  gradoal'T 
extend  over  the  whole  body.  About  the  filth 
day,  small  circular  vesicles,  depressed  in  ttae 
centre,  surrounded  by  an  areola,  and  contain- 
ing a  colourless  fluid,  be^in  to  form,  when  the 
feverish  symptoms  abate;  about  the  sixth  day, 
the  throat  l)e(*omes  sore ;  abont  the  eighth  dsr, 
the  face  is  swollen ;  and  about  the  eleventh  day, 
the  pustules  acquire  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
ci'aso  to  enlai^,  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain becomes  opaque  and  yellow,  a  dark  central 
spot  forms  on  fach,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
KubMides,  and  Si>condary  f^yniptoms  of  fever 
come  on;  the  pustules  become  rough,  break, 
and  scab  over,  and  a  dark  spot  remains  for 
some  days,  often  followed  by  permanent  inden- 
tations, popularly  known  as  '  pock-marks.'  Ai 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  day,  the 
symptoms  usually  disappear.  In  the*  coa- 
fluent  smallpox,  a  Be\'erer  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  pustules  coalesce,  the  eruption  is  inv* 
gular  in  its  progress,  and  the  inflammatorr 
symptoms  arc  more  severe. 

The  treatment  of  onlinary  cases  of  smalliioi 
resembles,  for  the  most  part,  that  mentioned 
above  for  chicken-pox.  As  soon  as  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  l>ecome  marked,  the  patient 
should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  a  hot  bed,  hut 
on  a  mattress,  in  a  cool  and  well-ventilated 
apartment,  and  antiseptic  cooling  drinks  should 
be  freely  administered.  Wlien  oonvnlsitHia 
occur,  or  great  irritability  exists,  small  doses 
of  morphine,  opium,  or  camphor,  may  be  ad- 
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mio lettered,  and  obstinate  vomiting  arrested  by 
effervescing  saline  draughts.  When  the  skin 
is  pale  and  cold,  the  pnlse  weak,  and  the  erup- 
tion languidly  developed,  the  warm  or  tepid 
bath  is  often  serviceable.  An  infusion  of  the 
root  of  Sarracenia  pupureOt  an  Americiui  plant, 
has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  preven- 
tive  and  cure  of  smallpox,  but  many  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians  regard  it  as  valueless. 
The  application  on  the  third  day  of  a  mask 
formed  of  thin  muslin,  covered  with  mercurial 
ointment,  and  having  holes  cut  in  it  for  the 
nostrils,  eyes,  and  month,  will  effectually  pre- 
vent 'pitting.'  (Dr. Stewardson.)  With  the 
same  intention,  some  persons  recommend  the 
puncture  of  the  pustules  as  soon  as  they  are 
mature.  A  solution  of  India  rubber  in  chloro- 
form is  now  often  painted  over  the  face  when 
the  eruption  has  become  fully  developed.  The 
chloroform  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  an  elastic 
film  of  india-rubber,  which  almost  entirely  re- 
moves the  itchiness  of  the  pustules  and  pre- 
vents *  pitting.'  To  remove  the  pock-marks, 
whether  recent  or  old,  nothing  appears  to  be 
better  than  warm  sea-bathing,  or  the  use  of 
tepid  ioduretted  lotions. 

The  smallpox  is  eminently  contagious,  but 
only  attacks  the  same  person  once  during  life. 
Formerly,  a  milder  form  of  the  disease  was 
propagated  by  inoculation,  a  practice  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Turkey,  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  about  the  year  1721. 
At  the  present  day,  in  England,  inoculation, 
as  well  as  the  exposure  of  a  patient  labouring 
under  smallpox,  is  penal,  the  punishment  being 
either  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  See  Cow-pox 
(above). 

PRECIPITATE.  Any  substance  which  has 
separated  from  its  solution  in  a  solid  and, 
usually,  a  pulverulent  or  flocculent  form.  The 
substance  by  which  such  a  change  is  produced 
is  called  the  'precipitant';  and  the  act  or 
operation  by  which  it  is  effected  is  called 
'precipitation.'  The  old  chemists  gave  this 
name  to  several  compounds.  Red  precipitate, 
or  precipitate  per  w,  is  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury prepared  by  heat.  White  precipitate  is 
the  Ammoniated  hebcxtby  of  the  B.  P. 

PRECXPITATION.  The  formation  or  sub- 
sidence of  a  precipitate.  (See  above.)  When 
the  precipitate  is  the  chief  object  of  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  necessary  to  wash  it,  after  it  is  sepa- 
rated, by  filtration.    This  operation  requires 

little  attention  when 
the  substance  thrown 
down  is  insoluble  in 
water;  bat  when  it  is 
in  some  degree  soluble 
in  that  liquid,  great 
attention  is  required 
to  prevent  the  loss 
which  might  result 
from  the  use  of  too 
much  water.  Preci- 
pitates soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
al»)hol,   are  frequently,  on  the  small  scale. 


washed  with    spirit    more    or   less    concen- 
trated. 

The  best  precipitating  vessel  is  a  very  tall 
glass  jar,  furnished  with  a  lip  and  spout,  and 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  mouth,  so 
that  the  precipitate  may  readUy  collect  by 
subsidence,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  be  de- 
canted off  with  more  ease. 

PREOOf  AHCT.  For  the  preservation  of  the 
health,  and  the  prevention  of  the  numerous 
discomforts  and  dangers  which  so  frequently 
attend  this  condition,  nothing  is  so  effective 
as  exercise.  It  is  this  that  is  so  favourable  to 
the  humble  peasant,  and  it  is  its  absence  that 
inflicts  such  calamities  on  the  wealthier  classes. 
Exercbe,  moderate  and  unfatiguing,  when 
assisted  by  regular  habits,  and  a  diet  natri- 
tious,  but  not  too  liberal,  is,  indeed,  capable  of 
not  only  affording  pleasure  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  existence,  but  is  also  generally  suf- 
ficient to  greatly  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
sufferings,  and  to  ward  off  the  not  unfrequently 
fatal  results  which  terminate  this  interesting 
condition. 

Tiie  sickness  of  pregnancy  may  be  greatly 
ameliorated,  if  not  removed,  by  the  occasiontil 
use  of  a  saline  aperient,  and  by  effervescing 
draughts  formed  with  the  bicarbonate  of  pt- 
tassa  and  citric  acid.  The  oxalate  of  cerium  ia 
strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Simpson, 
of  £!dinburgh,  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate  vomit- 
ing in  pregnancy.— Dote.  1  gr.  to  2  grs.  three 
times  a  day  in  pills. 

PRESGRI'^BIVG  (Art  of).  Besides  a  know- 
ledge  of  diseases  and  their  treatment,  much  of 
the  sncoess  of  the  physician  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  form  in  which 
the  remedies  are  exhibited.  In  writing  a  pre- 
scription, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  age, 
sex,  temperament,  habits,  and  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  season,  before  the  selection  of  the  leading 
medicament,  and  the  apportioning  of  the  dose. 
The  most  convenient  form  of  exhibiting  it, 
whether  it  should  be  given  alone  or  in  some 
simple  form,  or  combined  with  other  ingre- 
dients, the  compatibility  of  the  latter,  and 
how  far  these  are  likely  to  assist,  impede,  or 
modify  its  operation,  must  also  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  practitioner.  Without  a 
careful  attention  to  all  these  circumstances 
the  most  valuable  remedies  may  be  rendered 
worthless,  and  the  highest  medical  skill  and 
the  best  intentions  frustrated. 

A  prescription  generally  contiuns  several  me- 
dicinal substances,  which  are  distinguished  by 
medical  writers  by  names  indicative  of  the 
office  which  each  of  them  performs.  These 
are — I.  The  basis,  which  is  the  principle  or 
most  active  ingredient; — 2.  The  adjuyaitt, 
or  that  which  is  intended  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  base; — 3.  The  cosbbotiyb,  in- 
tended to  correct,  modify,  or  control  its  action, 
or  to  cover  its  odour  or  taste,  as  when  we  add 
carminatives  or  diaphoretics  to  carthartios,  or 
aromatics  or  liqaorice  to  nauseous  substances  ; 
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— 4.  The  TXCivnyr,  or  that  which  gives  the 
wliole  a  oouiincxlidus  or  agrficiible  form,  and 
which,  consequently,  gives  the  in^scription  its 
pciMiliar  character,  as  that  of  draught,  mix- 
ture, pills,  i&c.  Ti)  thefu*,  certain  Continental 
writers  iidd  a  5th, — The  iirrsBMBDicrM,  which 
is  the  sulistauce  employe<l  to  uuite  remedies 
which  are  not,  by  themselves,  miscible  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  excipieut.  Of  this 
chanicti>r  are  tlic  yolk  of  eg^  and  mucilngfe, 
employed  in  the  jireparation  of  emulsions. 

The  medicinal  subNtances,  with  the  qnan- 
tilics  to  be  taken,  g<'uerally  arranged  asalmvci 
are  said  to  form  the  'inscription,' — the  di- 
rections as  to  their  combination  or  dispensing, 
which  usually  come  next,  the  'subscription,' 
and — the  orders  for  the  exhibition  of  the  com* 
ptund  metlicinc,  which  follow  these,  the  'in- 
stnietiims.'  These  distincti<m)t  arc,  however, 
iu  many  castm  niore  technical  than  usefuL 

In  choosing  the  form  of  a  prescription,  it 
should  lie  recollected  that  solutions  and  emul- 
sions generally  act  with  uiore  certainty  and 
rapidity  than  powders  diffused  through  water ; 
and  these,  again,  than  the  semi-solid  and  solid 
forms  of  meilicine,  represented  by  electuaries, 
boluses,  and  pills.  On  these  matters,  how- 
ever, the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  patient 
should  not  be  disregarded.  For  this  ]>urpoHe, 
the  taste  of  mraseons  medicines  shcmid  be  dis- 
guised, as  much  as  possible,  by  the  judicious 
selection  of  sn  appropriate  corrective  or  ex- 
ci])icnt.  Thus,  tne  disagreeable  flavour  of 
Epsom  salt  may  be  in  a  great  me:isnre  covered 
by  dissolving  it  in  peppermint  water;  that  of 
aloe>),  by  liquorice;  that  of  ciistor  oil  and 
copaiba  by  oninge  peel ;  and  that  of  powdered 
hsrk,  by  mixing  it  with  milk  immedisitely 
before  takint^  it;  whilst  the  bitterness  of 
all  bitter  substances  is  concealed  by  strong 
coffee. 

In  order  that  a  prescription  may  be  well 
made,  it  is  not  nei^^csary  to  unite  all  the  ele- 
ments al>ove  reCerrcil  to.  The  basis  and  the 
excipient  are  the  only  two  which  are  al)s<)- 
lutely  necessary,  since  there  are  manv  medi- 
cines which  have  no  need  of  an  a^uvant. 
The  agreeable  flavour  and  odour  of  some,  and 
the  mild  and  harmless  nature  of  others,  often 
render  the  inter\Tntion  of  a  corrigent  unne- 
cessary when  they  are  employed.  A  sin;;le 
subbtance  may  also  "  be  capable  of  answering 
two  or  more  purposes.  Thus,  the  adjuvant 
may  also  act  as  a  corrigent,  as  when  the  addi- 
tion of  soap  to  aloes,  or  to  extract  of  jalap, 
lessens  their  griping  properties,  and  at  the 
same  time  promotes  their  action.  In  the 
same  way  neutral  salts  correct  the  colic  which 
follows  the  u^e  of  resinous  purgatives,  and 
atrcelerate  their  action."  According  to  Gau- 
bins,  the  number  of  ingredients  in  aj  pre- 
scription should  scarcely  ever  exceed  three  or 
four.  See  Dobs,  Medxcini»,  Ihoomfatibles, 
PiLLB,  &c. 

PSESCBIP^TIONS.  Recipes  or  formula)  for 
the  preptiration  and  exhibition  of  medicines 


intended,  generally,  f or*  immediite  me.  See 
Pbescsibivo  {above), 

PRESEEV18'.  A  general  term,  under  which 
are  indndcd  the  varioaa  fmita  and  vegetables 
which  are  seasoned  and  kept  in  angar  or  symp, 
more  especially  those  which  are  so  preterred 
whole  or  in  slices.  See  CursTUio,  JaX, 
Mabxaladb,  &c. 

PEES8  (Correcting  tar  the).    See  Pboor. 

PBUrCS'8  MBTAL.  One  of  the  namei  for 
Dutc:h  gold.    (See  page  680.) 

PSUfTlVG  (Anaatatie).  A  method  of 
Einoography,  patented  in  1845.  having  for  its 
object  the  reproduction  of  drawings^  cngniT- 
ings,  and  letter-press,  from  copies  howevsr 
old.  To  describe  briefly  the  preparatioa  of  s 
plate  or  cylinder,  let  us  sappoee  a  newspaper 
about  to  he  reprinted  by  this  means.  The 
sheet  is  first  moistened  with  dilate  arid  and 
placed  between  sheets  of  blotting  piq^t  in 
order  that  the  superflnooa  moiatnre  may  be 
absorbed.  The  ink  reai«ta  the  acid,  which 
attacks  the  blanks  only.  In  all  cases  where 
the  letter-press  is  of  recent  date,  or  not  po^ 
haps  older  than  half  a  year,  a  few  minutes  snf* 
flee  for  this  purpose.  The  paper  is  then  care- 
fnlly  placed  upon  the  plate  with  which  the 
letter- press  to  be  transferred  is  in  imaediau 
contact,  and  the  whole  passed  nuder  a  prets, 
on  removal  from  which,  and  on  carefoUv  dti- 
engaging  the  p:iper,  the  letters  are  found  is 
reverse  on  the  plate.  A  preparation  of  gum 
is  then  applied  to  the  plate  by  means  of  i 
roller,  after  which  the  letters  receive  an  addi- 
tion of  ink,  which  is  immediately  incorporated 
with  that  by  which  they  are  already  formed. 
These  operaiious  are  effected  in  a  tew'  minnui. 
The  sui  face  of  the  plate  round  the  letters  ii 
next  bitten  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  dilute 
acid,  and  on  the  fresh  application  of  the  ink  it 
is  rejected  by  the  zinc,  and  rec-eived  oidy  br 
tbe  letters,  which  are  charged  with  the  ink  bjr 
the  common  roller  used  iu  hand-printiBg> 
Each  letter  comes  from  the  press  as  dear  »* 
if  it  had  been  imprinted  by  type  metal;  aod 
the  copies  are  fac-similes,  which  cannot  easiij 
be  distinguinhed  from  the  original  sheet. 

When  pen-and-ink  drawings  are  to  be  repro- 
duced, they  arc  made  on  any  paper  free  from 
hairs  or  flhimentg,  and  well-sized.  The  ink 
used  is  a  preparation  made  for  the  pur|)0« 
closely  resembling  lithographic  ink,  -«nd  may 
b<*  mixed  to  any  degree  of  thickness  in  pore 
distilled  water.  It  should  be  used  iresh,  and 
slightly  warm  when  a  flue  efl'ect  is  to  be  given. 
In  making  or  copying  a  design  a  pencil  may 
be  used ;  but  the  marks  must  be  left  on  the 
pHper,  and  by  no  means  rubbed  with  India 
!  rubber  or  bread.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  paper  should  be  kept  quite  clean  and  free 
from  friction,  and  should  not  be  touched  by 
the  Angers,  inasmuch  as  it  will  retain  marks 
of  very  slight  touches. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  anastatic  print- 
ing, it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  great 
pretensions  originally  set  np  by  the  patentees 
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have  not  been  fulfilled  by  its  extensive  adop- 
tion in  trade. 

P&IVT'UrO  DTK.  Ptep,'-a,  TheTABKiBH. 
Linseed  or  nat  oil,  10  or  20  galls.,  is  set  over 
the  fire  in  an  iron  pot  capable  of  containing 
fully  as  much  more ;  when  it  boils,  it  is  kept 
stirred  with  an  iron  ladle,  and,  if  it  does  not 
take  fire  of  itself  soon  after  the  smoke  begins 
to  rise,  it  is  kindled  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper,  stuck  in  the  cleft  end  of  a  long 
stick ;  the  pot  is  shortly  afterwards  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  the  oil  is  suffered  to  bum 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  a  sample  of 
the  varnish  cooled  upon  a  pallet  knife  may 
be  drawn  into  strings  of  about  \  inch  long, 
between  the  fingers;  the  fiame  is  now  extin- 
guished by  the  application  of  a  doselv  fitting 
tin  cover,  and,  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  tne  ebul- 
lition has  sub^'ided,  black  resin  is  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  |  lb.  to  1  Ih.  for  every  quart  of 
oil  thus  treated ;  the  mixture  is  next  stirred 
until  the  resin  is  dissolved,  when  dry  brown 
soap,  cut  into  slices,  1}  lb.,  is  further  added 
(cautiously),  and  the  ingredients  are  again 
stirred  with  the  spatula  until  the  whole  is 
united,  the  pot  being  once  mor«r  placed  over 
the  fire  to  promote  the  combination;  when 
this  is  effected,  the  varnish  is  removed  from 
the  heat,  and,  after  a  gpood  stirring,  is  covered 
over  and  set  aside. 

h.  The  YSiL,  Indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  of 
each,  in  fine  powder,  21  oz. ;  mineral  lamp- 
black (fiBest),  4  lbs.;  vegetable  lampblack,  34 
lbs. ;  stir  them  gradually  into  the  warm  var- 
nish (a),  and  submit  the  mixture  to  careful 
gprinding,  either  in  a  mill  or  by  means  of  a 
slab  and  muUer.  On  the  large  scale,  steam 
power  is  now  generally  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

An  extemporaneous  superfine  bkck  ink  may 
be  made  by  the  following  formula: — Take  of 
balsam  of  copaiba  (pur^,  9  oz.;  lampblack, 
8  oz. ;  indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  ci.  each,  \  oz. ; 
Indian  red,  \  oz. ;  yellow  soap  (dry),  8  oz. ; 
grind  the  mixture  to  an  impalpable  smooth- 
ness by  means  of  a  stone  and  muller.  Canada 
balsam  may  be  substituted  for  balsam  of 
copaiba  where  the  smell  of  the  latter  is  obiec- 
tionable,  but  the  ink  then  dries  very  quickly. 

Coloured  printing  inks  are  made  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  following  pigments : — 
Carmine,  lakes,  vermilion,  chrome  yellow,  red 
lead,  orange  red,  Indian  red,  Venetian  red,  for 
red;  orange  chrome,  chrome  yellow,  burnt 
terra  di  sienna,  gall-stone,  Roman  ochre,  yel- 
low ochre,  for  orange  and  yellow ;  verdigris, 
Scheele's  green,  Schweinfurt  green,  blues 
and  yellows  mixed,  for  greens ;  Indigo,  Prus- 
sian blue,  Antwerp  b.,  cobalt  b.,  charcoal  b., 
for  blue;  lustre,  bronze  powders,  Ac,  for 
metallic  colours;  and  umbia,  sepia,  &c.,  for 
brown. 

Oh*,  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  two  kinds 
of  varnish,  varying  in  consistence,  from  more 
or  less  boiling,  to  be  occasionally  mixed  to- 
getlier  as  rirciuustances  may  require;   that 


which  answers  well  in  hot  weather  being  too 
thick  in  cold,  and  vice  versd.  Large  charac- 
ters also  require  a  thinner  ink  than  small 
ones.  Old  linseed  oil  is  preferable  to  new. 
Yellow  reain  soap  is  preferred  for  black  and 
dark-coloured  inks,  and  white  curd  soap  for 
light  ones. 

A  good  varnish  may  be  drawn  into  threada 
like  glue,  and  is  verv  thick  and  tenacious. 
The  oil  loses  from  10|  to  14}  by  the  boiling. 
Mr.  Savage  obtained  the  large  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  his  bUi£K  ink  made  as 
above. 

PSIHTS  (Ackerman'i  Liquor  for).  Prep, 
Take  of  the  finest  pale  glue  and  white  curd 
soap,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  boUing  water,  8  pints ; 
dissolve^  then  add  of  powdered  alum,  2  oa. 
Used  to  size  prints  and  pictures  before  colour- 
ing them. 

PSOOF.    See  Aobtimbtbt,  Alooholoicb- 

TBT,  &C, 

PS00F8  (Correet'ing).  The  specimen  on  the 
next  page,  with  the  notes,  will,  if  carefully 
perused,  put  the  reader  into  possession  of  aU 
the  secrets  of  this  useful  art 

PBOPTLIC  ALCOHOL.    C^,H^.    S^^Uy- 

DSATBD  OXIDB  OF  PItOFTL,  TrITTL  ALCOHOL. 

A  liquid  boiling  at  204*8°  Fahr.,  obtained  by 
repeatedly  rectifying  the  first  products  of  the 
distillation  of  the  fusel-oil  of  marc-brandy.  It 
stanHs  to  ethylic  alcohol  (ordinary  alcohol)  in 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  latter  stands  to 
methylic  alcohol  Q>yTOxylic  spirit). 

PSO'TEUr.  The  name  given  by  Mulder  to 
a  substance  which  he  regarded  as  the  original 
matter  from  which  animal  albumen,  casein, 
and  fibrin,  were  derived;  but  which  is  now 
considered  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  those  important  principles  by  moderately 
strong  caustic  alkali. 

Prep,  (Liebig.)  Albumen,  casein,  or  fibrin 
is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  potaasa,  the 
solution  heated  for  some  time  to  120°  Finhr., 
and  acetic  acid  added ;  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
subsides,  which,  after  being  washed  and  dried* 
is  protein. 

Obi.    The  names  binoxide  and  teroxide  of 

Srotein  have  been  given  by  Mulder  to  pro- 
ucts  of  the  long- continued  action  of  boiling 
water  upon  fibrin  in  contact  with  the  air. 

PBO^IBE.  A  soluble,  straw-yellow  sub- 
stance, formed,  along  with  other  products,  by 
the  action  of  strong  solution  oi  potassa  on 
albumen,  fibrin,  or  caseixL     See  Ebtthbo- 

FROTIDS. 

PKOTO-.    See  Nombnolaturb. 
PBOYI^'SIOHS  (Preservation  of).    See  Pu- 

TRBFACnON. 

PBiniES.  [Fr.]  The  fruit  of  cultivated 
varieties  of  Prunue  domeeUca  (Linn.).  The 
dried  fruit  (Frbnch  pbunbs  or  plumb  ;  prit- 
NUM— B.  P.,  Ph.  Ln  pbuna — Ph.  E.  h  D.)  is 
cooling  and  gently  laxative,  and,  as  such,  is 
usful  in  habitual  costivenees  and  fevers. 

Pulp  of  Pninea.     Sgn*  Pbbpabed  prunes  ; 
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1  cJ^^       As  the  vine,  which  has  long 


s 


4 
6 
6 


^/ 


twined  its  graceful  foliage 
about  the  oak  a^  and  been 
lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will, 
when  the  hardy  plant  is  rift  * 
ed  by  the  thunder^^^li^bolt, 
cling  roundje^  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and   bind 


8      ^1^  ' '  — \ 

j^its    shattered     bougbs  ^U(r> 
»  ^       so  is  itj^orderedi  beautifully 


u 


0  f^i/i^  by  providence,  that  woman 
i    afi/    ^}jQ  jg  tijg  mere  depeud>^t 

s  {uj/  &i^^  ornament  of  man  in  t^ 
♦  -^y  happier  hours,  should  .  his 
s  '(mfn/  stay  and  solace.  ^ 

(When  smitten  by 

7  sudden  calamity,  winding 
I  herself  S  into  the  rugged 
/  recesses  of  his  nature,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  droop- 
ing .hoacl  ,  and  binding  up 
so  fnayiur  the  brokeu  heart.  [It  also 
21  -^^  isy  interesting  to /notice  how 
S3  i,e.  some  MINDS  seem  almost  to 
S3  ^H.ojM   create  themselves,  springing 

^ up  unj~r,  and  working  their 

—  \ 

26  /^  -  solitary,  \but  irresistible  way, . 
/       through  /  a  thousand   obsta- 

27  oy    cles/  /  Nature  seems,  &c. 

28    «V  I  irWinq. 
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e^/t^  fi£hHui(t^an/(S^ef 


Ai  tilt  viM,  whiflh  hw  kag  twined  lU  gn» 
All  foliagv  aboot  Uie  oak,  ud  been  lifted  byit 
into  muhiiie,  vill,  vhen  the  luudj  phu  ■ 
rifted  by  the  thoDderiioU.  clinf  raaiKt  it  «itk  in 
careaiing  teadnls,  and  bind  up  its  ehiUaTd 
boui:hi,  eo  ia  it  benatifitlly  ordered  by  Ptafidetm; 
that  WOMAN,  who  is  the  mere  dcpcndaat  ui 
ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hoon,  iboeii 
be  hi*  stay  and  solaee  when  amitten  by  radta 
calamity;  winding  heraelf  into  the  n||<d  » 
ceises  of  his  natara,  tenderly  snppoitiBg  tk 
drooping  bead,  and  binding  ap  the  broken  hevt 

It  also  ii  interesting  to  notice  how  «mw  anh 
seen  almost  to  create  THKMSKLTva,  spriifii 
Qp  under  every  disadvantage,  and  worfchig  Ikii 
"  solitary,  but  irresisttbie  way,"  throogh  a  thos- 
sand  obstacles.   Kature  woaaM,  kc. 

DLVUfa 


ExplanatioH  of  ike  marlu: 

1.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  in  •/■fio. 
8.  When  ■  letter  is  turned  upside  dovn. 

3.  The  Bubelitution  of  a  «^>»nqm  for  aaoUer 
point  or  letter. 

4.  The  insertion  of  a  hyphen;  also  marked H 

5.  When  letters  should  be  close  together. 

6.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  omitted. 

7.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  to  roaus. 

8.  9.  T«-o  methods  of  mnrking  a  traanontim: 
when  there  are  tnentl  words  to  be  tnaspceei 
and  they  are  much  intermixed,  it  is  a  fww 
plan  to  number  them,  and  to  put  the  wyrf  la* 
in  the  margin. 

10.  Substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  email  letter. 

11.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  from  taiU 
letters  to  capitals. 

13.  The  transposition  of  letters  in  a  woid. 

13.  Tlic  Bubfltitutiun  of  one  word  for  anotte. 

U.  When  a  word  or  letter  ia  to  be  iuserreL 

15.  When  a  paragraph  occurs  improperly. 

16.  The  insertion  of  a  semicolon. 

17.  When  a  apace  or  quadrat  stands  up,  sad  ii 
eeun  along  with  the  type. 

18.  When  letters  of  a  wrong  fount  are  niel. 

19.  Wlien  words  crossed  off  are  to  remain. 

50.  The  mark  for  a  paracranh,  when  "its  esa* 
mencement  has  been  neglected.  Sometimes  tbi 
sign  [,  or  ^,  or  tlie  word  '  hremi*  it  used  uuterf 
or  the  syllables  *New  Par.* 

51.  Vor  the  insertion  of  a  space  when  ooitkd 
or  insufficient. 

52.  To  change  capitals  to  small  letters. 

53.  To  change  small  letters  to  small  capitals. 

54.  When  Imes  or  words  are  not  stnighL 

38,  36.  The  insertion  of  inverted  eoaunss.  Tht 
apostrophe  ia  similarly  marked. 

37.  The  insertion  of  a  period  when  »wnittfit  V 
in  place  of  another  point  or  letter. 

38.  Substitution  of  one  letter  for  another. 

39.  The  method  of  marking  an  omiasioa  or 
insertion  when  too  long  fur  the  side  nur^uu 
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(Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep,  The  imported  dried  frait 
is  boiled  gently  for  four  hoars  with  water,  q.  s. 
to  cover  them,  and  then  pressed,  first  through 
a  fine  cane  sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve ;  the  pulp  is,  lastly,  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence 
of  a  confection.  A  better  plan  is  to  nse  as 
little  water  as  possible,  by  which  the  necessity 
of  subsequent  evaporation  is  avoided.  Used 
in  the  preparation  of  confection  of  senna. 

PBU^irurO  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
plant  or  tree  operated  on,  and  the  particular 
object  in  view,  and  its  skilful  performance 
must,  therefore,  greatly  depend  on  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  gardener.  "  In 
the  operation  of  pruning,  the  shoots  are  cut 
off  close  to  the  buds,  or  at  a  distance  not 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  branch  to  be 
cut  off;  because  without  the  near  proximity 
of  a  bud,  the  wounds  will  not  heal  over.  In 
shoots  which  produce  their  buds  alternately 
the  cut  is  made  at  the  back  of  the  bud,  slop- 
ing from  it,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  covered 
by  the  bark  in  the  same  or  in  the  following 
yt^ar ;  but  in  the  case  of  branches  where  the 
buds  are  produced  opposite  each  other,  either 
one  bud  must  be  sacrificed  or  the  branch  must 
be  cut  off  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  direc- 
tion, which  is  most  conveniently  done  with 
the  pruuiug  shears."    (Loudon.) 

PBUS'SIAK  AL'KAII.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

PBUS'SIAV  BLUE.  Syn,  Bbblin  blub, 
Paris  b.,  Febboctaitids  op  ibon,  Pbvbsiatb 
OF  iBoy,  Ctaiotbbt  of  I.  This  is  the  well- 
known  blue  pigment  of  the  shops. 

Frep,  1.  The  crude  but  clear  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (blood  lye)  is 
precipitated  by  a  mixed  solution  of  alum,  2 
parts,  and  green  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part ;  the 
dingy  greenish  precipitate  that  falls  gradually 
becomes  blue  by  absorption  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  which  is  promoted  by  exposure  and 
agitation  of  the  liquor ;  as  soon  as  it  has  ac- 
quired its  full  colour,  the  sediment  is  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water,  and  is  then 
drained,  and  dried,  at  first  in  a  stove,  but 
afterwards  on  chalk  stones.  Product  large, 
but  inferior  in  quality. 

2.  Repeatedly  digest  and  wash  the  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  the  above  process,  in  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  in  pure 
water ;  drain  and  dry  it,  as  before.     Superior. 

3.  (Paris  blue.) — a.  Neutralise  the  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (blood  lye)  with 
dilate  siilphuric  acid,  precipitate  the  liqtud 
with  a  solution  of  any  per  salt  or  sesquisalt  of 
iron  (as  the  persulphate,  nitrate,  sesquichloride, 
or  peracetate) ;  well  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water,  and  dry  it,  as  before.  A  very  rich  and 
intense  colour. 

b,  (Hochstatter.)  Crystallised  ferrocyanide 
of  pol^ssium  and  green  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each, 
6  parts,  are  each  separately  dissolved  in  water, 
15  parts;  after  the  admixture  of  the  solutiouf, 
and  frequent  agilatiou,  oil  of  vitriol,  1  part, 


and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  24  parts,  are 
stirred  in;  after  some  hours  have  elapsed,  a 
strained  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  1  part, 
dissolved  in  water,  80  parts,  is  gradually  added, 
the  addition  being  stopped  as  soon  as  an  effer- 
vescence from  the  escape  of  chlorine  is  per- 
ceived ;  the  whole  is  now  left  for  5  or  6  hours, 
when  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed 
in  pure  soft  water,  drained,  and  dried.  Or, 
instead  of  the  above,  the  precipitate  is  at  once 
washed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  its  colour 
ceases  to  be  improved  by  the  process.  The 
product  is  of  the  finest  quality. 

Prop.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
acids,  except  the  oxalic,  in  solutions  of  which 
it  dissolves  freely,  when  pure;  oil  of  vitriol 
dissolves  it  to  a  white  pasty  mass,  which  is 
a^^in  precipitated  of  the  usual  blue  colour  by 
water ;  alkalies  instantly  decompose  it,  and  so 
do  red  oxide  of  mercury  and  some  other  oxides 
when  boiled  with  it ;  it  bums  to.  the  air  like 
tinder,  leaving  an  Ash.  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
not  poisonous. 

Pter.,  ^c.  The  quality  of  Prussian  blue 
may  be  estimated  by  the  richness  of  its  colour, 
and  by  the  quantity  of  potassa  or  soda  required 
to  destroy  this.  If  it  effervesces  with  acids, 
it  contains  chalk ;  and  if  it  forms  a  paste  with 
boiling  water,  it  is  adidterated  with  starch. 
It  is  pure  if,  "  after  being  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add,  ammonia  throws  down 
nothing  from  the  filtered  liquid."  (Ph.  L. 
1836.)  It  is  distinguished  from  indigo  by 
exhibiting  a  coppery  tint  when  broken,  bus 
which  is  removed  by  rubbing  with  the  nalL 

Concluding  remark*.  The  commercial  Prus- 
sian blue  is  not  pure  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
but  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  the  ferricyanide  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, which  also  has  a  fine  deep  blue  colour. 
The  object  in  employing  alum  is  to  prevent  or 
lessen  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  by  the 
free  alkali  in  the  blood  lye,  but  a  portion  of 
alumina  is  in  consequence  thrown  down  with 
the  blue,  and  tends  to  render  it  paler  and 
increase  the  product.  The  quantity^^of  alum 
employed  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
shades  of  the  intended  blue.  Samples  con- 
taining  this  contamination  must  not  be  eiii- 
ployed  medicinally.    (See  poffe  240.) 

Prusiaii  Blue,  Soruble.  Prep,  1.  (Bisio 
Pbussiait  blub.)  By  adding  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  ;  a  bluish- white  precipi- 
tate, turning  dark  blue  by  free  exposure,  is 
formed,  which,  after  it  has  acquired  this 
colour,  is  washed  until  it  begins  to  dissolve  in 
the  water,  and  colour  it  blue ;  it  is  then  either 
collected  and  dried,  or  is  at  once  dissolved  in 
pure  water.  This  variety  is  not  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  alcohol. 

2.  (Febbootaitide  of  potassiitm  and 
IBOK.)  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  ses- 
quisalt or  persalt  of  iron  (as  the  persulphate, 
pemitrate,  pt-racetate,  or  sesquichloride)  with 
a  stronger  solutiou  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
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ao  thiit  the  latter  may  bo  in  coDsidentble  excess. 
A  blue  precipitate  ih  foniied,  which  in  treated 
an  Wlbro.  Thin  variety  in  pn'cipitated  by  al- 
cohol. Both  are  fn>ely  iM)lubIe  in  pore  water, 
but  not  iu  water  which  hat  the  Hll^litest  saline 
con'.aiiiination.  Hence  it  'ih  thut  U'nffthened 
expoHurc  to  the  htmoitphere,  and  the  uHe  of  the 
common  steel  pt>n,  cauMcs  the  graduul  precipi- 
tation of  this  subritancefrom  its  solution  when 
OMetl  as  ink.     Set>  Wuitino  FLriD8. 

PBU^'SSIC  ACID.  See  Htduoctanic  Acid. 

PSEU'DO-MOS'FHIA.  A  Mibstaiice  of  little 
importance,  occaNionally  found  in  opium.  It 
differs  from  mor]ihiiie  chietly  in  not  decom- 
posing iodic  acid.  It  is  said  to  contain  ui- 
troi^en. 

PTIS'AV.  Sifn,  Ptibana,  L.  A  decoction 
maile  of  pearl  bsrley,  liquorice,  raisins,  and 
other  like  veiaretable  matti'rs,  either  alone  or 
so  slifrhtly  medicated  an  to  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mon drink  in  fevers,  catarrhs,  Ac.  Those  re- 
tained in  Kii^lish  pharmacy  have  l)een  already 
noticed.  The  French  pbyKicianH  often  employ 
this  form  of  me^iicine.  The  *  tisanes'  of  the 
P.  Cod.  are  numenms.  See  Dbcoctioh,  In- 
fusion, JuLRP,  Tisane,  &c. 

PTT'ALIN.  A  peculiar  animal  matteri  analo- 
gous to  diastassci  obtained  from  the  saliva. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

PUCHA  PAT.  Syn.  Patchouli.  Pnchi 
p&t  is  the  dried  foliaceoua  tops  of  Pogoatemon 
Patchouli,  an  Indian  species  of  Labiaift.  It  is 
much  used  in  perfumery,  particularly  for 
making  sachets;  but  its  odour,  although  very 
durable,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  that  of  many 
other  substimces,  unless  it  is  combined  with 
lavender,  l>ergamot,  ambergris,  musk,  or  some 
other  like  perfume. 

PUD'DINGS.  The  instructions  given  under 
Caksb,  Piks,  &c.,  will  be  found,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  also  to  apply  to  puddings, 
and,  therefore,  need  not  be  rept^ated  here. 
Sover  tell  us  that  every  sort  of  pudding,  if 
sweet  or  savory,  is  preferably  dressed  in  a 
l>ariin,  iuHtead  of  in  a  cloth.  If  boiled  in  a 
ba^in,  the  paste  receives  all  the  nutriment  of 
thu  mat^'rials,  which,  if  boiled  iu  a  cloth,  are 
dissolved  out  by  the  water,  when  by  neglect 
it  ceases  boiling.  To  cause  them  to  turn  well 
out,  the  insiduof  the  basin  should  be  thoroughly 
'larded*  or  rubbed  with  butter. 

In  the  preparation  of  meat  puddings  the 
'*  first  and  most  imi>ortant  point  is  never  to 
use  any  meat  that  is  tainted ;  for  in  pudding, 
above  all  other  dishes,  it  is  least  possible  to 
disguise  it  by  the  confined  progress  which  the 
ingredients  undergo.  Tlie  gradual  heating  of 
the  meat,  which  alone  would  accelerate  de- 
composition, will  cause  the  smallest  piece  of 
tainted  meat  to  contaminate  all  the  rest.  Be 
particular,  also,  that  the  suet  and  fat  are  not 
i-ancid,  ever  remembering  the  grand  prin- 
ciple that  ever^'tliing  which  gratifies  the  palate 
n"mrislu*s.'' 

"A  pmhlin;:  clolli,  however  coarse,  ought 


never  to  be  wathed  with  aoftp;  it  ihodd  be 
simply  dried  aa  qaickly  as  poMible^  and  kept 
dry  and  tree  from  doat.  and  in  a  drawer  or  cap- 
board  free  from  smelL"    (Soyer.) 

PUDDUHO.    SeelBON. 

PULKOVI'TIS.    InflammaUon  of  the  longi. 

PULP.  Sj/n,  PuLPA.  L.  The  softer  parts 
of  plants,  more  particularly  of  fhuta,  ■epanti'd 
fh>m  the  fibrous  and  harder  portiona. 

**  Pulpy  tYniits  if  they  be  unripe»  or  ripe  and 
dried,  are  to  l>e  placed  in  a  damp  aitnatioo 
until  they  become  sof  i^ ;  then  the  pulp  is  to  be 
pressed  out  through  a  hair  aieve  %  afterward^ 
it  is  to  be  boiled  with  a  gentle  heat*  f  reqaeotly 
stirring ;  and,  finally,  the  (ezoeia  oQ  water  ii 
to  be  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  until  the 
pulp  acquire  proper  consistenoe. 

"  Press  the  ptdpy  fmits  which  are  ripe  and 
fresh  through  a  hair  sievei  without  bjiUnf 
tliem."    (Ph.  L.  1836.) 

PULYEBISA'TIOH.  The  redoction  of  asr 
substance  to  dust  or  powder. 

On  the  small  scale,  pulverisation  is  uraallj 
performed  by  means  of  a  pestle  and  mortv; 
on  the  large  scale,  by  stamping,  grinding  cr 
cutting  the  substance  in  a  mill.  A  few  hA 
substances,  as  carbonate  of  magnesia.  carbooaM 
of  lead,  &c,  may  be  pulverised  by  simply  n> 
bing  them  through  a  fine  sieve,  placed  over  s 
sheet  of  paper;  whilst  many  hard,  gritty  sub- 
stances can  only  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  Ht 
porphyrisation  or  levig^tion.  Elntriation.  or 
'washing  over.'  is  adopted  for  several  sab- 
stances,  as  chalk,  antimony,  &c.,  which  are  r^ 
quired  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  on  the 
large  scale.  For  some  articles  which  are  \tn 
tough,  fibrous,  or  resisting,  a  rasp  or  file  if 
employed.  Whichever  of  these  methods  \\ 
adopted,  the  body  to  be  powdered  most  be  venr 
dry,  and  where  spontaneous  drying  is  insnfti'; 
cient,  artifical  desiccation  in  a  stove  or  oven, 
gently  heated,  is  employed.  To  facilitate  thii, 
the  substance  should  be  first  cut  into  pieces  or 
crushed  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  sub- 
stances, as  rice,  sago,  nux  vomica,  and  St. 
Ignatius's  bean,  are  olten  soaked  in  water,  or 
steamed,  before  being  further  operated  on. 
Whenever  a  substnnce  cannot  be  dried  com- 
pletely, without  an  alteration  of  its  pntpcrtiM, 
an  iutcTmedium  is  had  recourse  to,  by  which  tbe 
moisture  may  be  absorbed,  or  its  state  of  aggre- 
gation modified.  Thus,  sugar  is  employed  is 
pulverising  civet,  mu:»k,  nutmeg,  and  Tanilhu 
When  camphor  is  to  be  pulverised,  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  ali*ohul  renders  tlie 
operation  easy.  In  other  cases,  the  intemie- 
dium  is  of  so  hard  a  nature  as  to  assist  in  break- 
ing down  the  substance  to  be  powdered ;  thus, 
gold  leaf  is  reduced  to  powder  by  mbbing  it 
with  sulphate  of  potasss,  and  afterwards  re- 
moving this  last  by  means  of  water.  Fusible 
metals,  as  zinc  and  tin,  are  powdered  by  ponr- 
ing  them  into  a  mortar,  and  stirring  them 
rapidly  whilst  cooling ;  or.  by  briskly  agitating 
them,  in  the  nieltiHl  state,  in  a  wooden  box 
covered  with  chalk  or  whiting.    PhosplioniK  is 
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powdered  by  melting  it  in  nrine  or  lime  water, 
and  then  shaking  the  bottle  until  its  contents 
have  become  quite  cold.  Glass,  quartz,  and 
silicated  stones,  reqtdre  to  be  heated  red  hot, 
and  in  this  state  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water, 
by  which  they  become  sufficiently  friable  to 
admit  of  pulverisation.  Many  salts  which  are 
reduced  to  fine  powder  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  do  not  dissolve  in  spirit  of  wine, 
are  easily  obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form,  by 
agitating  their  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rectified  spirit ; 
the  disengaged  fine  crystallised  powder  may 
then  be  dried,  and  further  divided  by  tritura- 
tion. Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  may  be 
advantageously  thus  treated.  A  large  number 
of  salts,  including  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  may  also  be  reduced  to 
powder  by  keeping  their  solutions  in  a  state  of 
constant  and  violent  agitation  during  their 
rapid  evaporation. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in 
the  preparation  of  powders : — 

1.  If  possible,  perfectly  dry  articles  should 
alone  be  operated  on,  and  only  in  dry  weather. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  mortar,  and  the  mode 
of  operating,  should  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  Thus,  woods  and  barks 
should  be  pulverised  in  an  iron  mortar;  sugar, 
alum,  and  nitre,  in  one  of  marble  or  wedg- 
wood-ware;  and  corrosive  sublimate,  only  in 
one  of  glass. 

3.  The  mortar  should  be  provided  with  a 
cover,  to  prevent  loss  and  annoyance  to  the 
operator.  If  much  powder  escapes,  or  if  it  is 
dangerous  or  disagreeable  when  breathed,  or  if 
the  substance  is  rare  or  costly,  the  mortar 
should  be  covered  with  a  skin  of  leather,  to 
which  the  pestle  is  attached,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  freely  moved  without  causing  the 
slightest  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  dust 
occasioned  by  the  process.  When  aloes  or 
gamboge  is  powdered,  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil 
are  commonly  added,  with  the  same  intention. 

4.  The  pulverised  portions  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  time  to  time,  by  aid  of  a  sieve,  the 
coarser  particles  being  retimied  to  the  mortar 
to  be  again  beaten  and  triturated ;  and  this 
alternate  pulverisation  and  sifting  is  to  be  re- 
peated until  the  process  is  complete. 

FUIIICE  STOlfE.  Syn.  PuifEX,  Lapis 
FUMICEUB,  L.  FUMICI8,  L.  Fouud  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Used,  in  the 
solid  form,  to  polish  wood,  paint,  &c.;  also, 
when  pulverised,  as  a  polishing  powder  for 
glass,  bone,  ivory,  marble,  metals,  &c. 

PUNCH.  An  acidulous,  intoxicating  beve- 
rage, composed  of  water  sweetened  with  sugar, 
with  a  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  spirit,  to 
which  some  aromatic,  as  nutmeg,  mace,  or  cin- 
namon, is  occasionally  added.  Wine  is  some- 
times substituted  for  spirit.  It  is  much  less 
drunk  than  formerly.  Rum  punch  is  the  most 
popular  amongst  sailors,  who  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal cQDflamers  of  this  beverage. 


Prep,  1.  Juice  of  3  or  4  lemons;  yellow 
peel  of  1  lemon ;  lump  sugar,  i  lb. ;  boiling 
water.  Si  pints ;  infuse  i  an  hour,  strain,  and 
add,  of  bitter  ale,  i  pint ;  rum  and  brandy,  of 
each,  f  to  1  pint  (or  rum  alone,  1^  to  2  pints). 
More  hot  water  and  sugar  may  be  added  if  the 
punch  is  desired  either  weaker  or  sweeter. 

2.  (Cold  punch.)  From  arrack,  port  wine, 
and  water,  of  each,  1  pint ;  juice  of  4  lemons ; 
white  sugar,  1  lb. 

8.  (Oik  punch.)  From  the  yellow  peel  of 
i  a  lemon;  juice  of  1  lemon;  starongest  gin, 
f  pint ;  water.  If  pint ;  sherry,  1  glassful. 

4.  (Iced  punch.)  From  champagne  or 
Rhenish  wine,  1  quart;  arrack,  1  pint;  juice 
of  6  lemons ;  yellow  peel  of  8  lemons ;  white 
sugar,  1  lb. ;  soda  water,  1  or  2  bottles ;  to  be 
iced  as  cream. 

6.  (Mile  punch;  Vbsdbb.)  Steep  the 
yellow  rinds  of  18  lemons  and  6  oranges,  for 
2  days,  in  rum  or  brandy,  2  quarts ;  then  add, 
8  quarts  more  of  either  spirit ;  hot  water,  8 
quarts;  lemon  juice,  1  quart;  loaf  sugar,  4 
lbs.;  2  nutmegs,  grated;  and  boiling  milk, 
2  quarts ;  mix  well,  and  in  2  hours  strain  the 
liquor  through  a  jelly-baff. 

6.  (NoBPOLE  PUNCH.)  Take  of  French 
brandy,  20  quarts ;  yellow  peels  of  18  oranges 
and  80  lemons ;  infuse  for  12  hours ;  add»  of 
cold  water,  30  quarts;  lump  sugar,  20  lbs.; 
and  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons;  mix 
well,  strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  add  of  new 
milk,  2  quarts,  and  in  6  weeks  bottle  it.  Keeps 
well. 

7.  (Obanob  punch.)  As  No.  1,  using 
oranges,  and  adding  some  orange  wine,  if  at 
hand.  A  little  cura^oa,  noyau,  or  mareschino, 
improves  it. 

8.  (Raspbbsby  punch.)  As  the  last,  but 
using  raspberry  juice,  or  raspberry  vinegar,  for 
the  oranges  or  lemons. 

9.  (Reqent's  punch.)  From  strong  hot 
green  tea,  lemon  juice,  and  capiUaire,  of  each, 
1|  pint ;  rum,  brandy,  arrack,  and  cura^oa,  of 
each,  1  pint;  champagne,  1  bottle;  mix,  and 
slice  a  pineapple  into  it. 

10.  (Tea  punch.)  From  strong  hot  tea, 
1  quart ;  arrack,  i  bottle ;  white  sugar,  6  oz. ; 
juice  of  8  lemons ;  and  the  yellow  rinds  of  4 
lemons ;  mixed  together. 

11.  (Wine  punch.)  From  white  sugar,  1 
lb.;  yellow  peel  of  3  lemons;  juice  of  9  lemons; 
arrack,  1  pint ;  port  or  sherry  (hot),  1  gaL ; 
cinnamon,  i  ot, ;  nutmeg,  1  dr. ;  mix. 

12.  (Yankee  punch.)  Macerate  sliced 
pineapple,  3  oz. ;  vanilla,  6  grs. ;  and  amber- 
gris (rubbed  with  a  little  sugar),  1  gr.,  in  the 
strongest  pale  brandy,  1  pint,  for  a  few  hours, 
with  frequent  agitation ;  then  strain  with  ex* 
pression;  add,  of  lemon  juice,  1  pint;  lemon 
syrup,  and  either  claret  or  port  wine,  of  each, 
1  bottle;  with  sugar,  i  lb.,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  li  pint.    See  Shbub. 

PURG'ATIVSS.  .  Syn.  Dbjectoiua,  Pim* 
OANTiA,  PuBGATiYA,  L.  These  have  been 
divided  into  five  oidnrs  or  dftsses,  according  ta 
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their  purticiilAr  actinnfl.   Tlie  following  arc  the 
principal  of  each  duM: — 

1.  (Laxatives,  LKNiTivES,orxiLD  cathab- 
Tics.)  Mnuna,  caHsia  pulp,  tainarindti,  prunes, 
honey,  phosphuU^  of  soda;  castor,  almond,  and 
olive  oils ;  ripe  fruit. 

2.  (Salink  or  cuoLiNG  laxatives.)  KpiK>m 
salt,  Glaubi>r*H  «ix\i,  ])li(Mphatc  of  soda  (tasteless 
salt),  seidlitx  ])owders,  &c. 

3.  (Active  cathaktics,  occasionally  acrid, 
fivquently  tonic  and  stomachic.)  Rhnharh, 
senna,  aloen,  &c. 

4.  (DUASTIC  or  VIOLENT  cathabtics.)  Jalap, 
scammony,  ^mbogo,  croton  oil,  colocynth, 
claterium,  &c. 

5.  (Mebcubial  PUBttATiVKS.)  Calomcl,  blue- 
pill,  (luicksilver  with  chalk,  &c. 

In  preMoribing  purgativci*,  rcpriird  Hhould  be 
had  to  the  particular  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  on  which  wc  desire  more  immediately 
to  act,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
medicine  efF(K:ts  its  puqxwe.  Thus,  P]psom 
salt,  sulphate  of  potassa,  an<l  rhubarb,  act 
chiefly  on  the  duodenum ;  aloes,  on  the  rectum ; 
blue  pill,  calomel,  and  jalap,  on  the  lar^^er  in- 
testines generally;  and  tartrate  and  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  and  sulphur,  on  the  whole  length  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  Again,  others  are  stimu- 
lant, as  aloes,  cn)ton  oil,  jalap,  scammony,  &c.; 
others  are  refrigerant,  as  most  of  the  saline 
aperients ;  magnesia  and  its  carbonate  arc  l)oth 
aperient  and  antacid;  whilst  another  class, 
including  rhubarb,  damask  roses,  kc,  are 
astringent.  Further,  some  jirotluce  only  serous 
or  watery  dejections,  without  greatly  increasing 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels ;  whilst  a 
few  occasion  a  copious  discharge  of  the 
fajces  in  an  apparently  natural  fonu.  See 
Draught,  Mixtubk,  Pills,  PREscBiBiyo, 
&c. 

FURL.  Prep.  To  ale  or  beer,  i  pint,  gently 
warmed,  add  of  bitt(.Ts,  1  wine-glassful,  or 
q.  8.  Some  add  a  little  spirit.  A  favourite 
heveragc  with  hard  drinkers  early  in  the 
morning. 

PURTLE.  A  rich  compound  colour,  pro- 
duced by  the  admixture  of  pure  blue  and  pure 
red.  Tliis  colour  has  always  been  the  distin- 
guishing badge  of  royalty  and  distinction.  The 
celebrated  Tyrian  purple  was  produced  from  a 
Bhell-&«h  called  murex. 

Purple,  An'iline.  Sj/n,  Perkin's  purple, 
Mauve.  This  valuable  dye-stuff  is  prepared 
under  W.  II.  Perkin's  patent,  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of 
potassa  in  equivalent  proportions,  and,  after 
some  hours,  washing  the  black  precipitate  with 
water,  drying  it,  digesting  it  repeatedly  in 
coal-tar  naphtha,  and,  finally,  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  may  be  further  purified  by 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  a  large  quantity  of 
Imiling  water,  reprecipitating  by  caustic  soda, 
washing  with  water,  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
filtering,  and  eva])orating  to  dryness.  Thus 
purified,  mauve  forms   a    brittle  substance^ 


liaving  a  bronze-ooloiired  siir&ee.  Ifc  impsrti 
a  deep  purple  colour  to  cold  water,  though 
dissolving  sparingly  in  that  liquid;  it  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  very  loluUe  in 
alcohol.  See  PuBPLE  Btk  (helow),  and  Tas 
CoLorBS. 
Purple  of  Casiiai.    Syn.  Pubflb  fbecipi- 

TATE  OF  CaSSITTB,  GOLD  FUBPUB,  GOLD  FBI* 
pared  with  tin  ;  Al'BUM   STAJTVO  PABATTIC, 

I^JBPUBA  minebaub  Cassii,  L.  Pnp,  L 
Cr}'Btalli8ed  protochloride  of  tin»  1  part ;  crjc- 
tallised  percldoride  of  tin,  2  parts;  diHolve 
each  separately,  mix  the  Bolutions,  and  add  of 
crystallised  terchloride  of  gold  (in  soiutka), 
1  part ;  carefully  waali,  and  diy  the  p^edpiti(^ 
Very  fine. 

2.  (Frick.)  Dissolve  pure  g^in  tin  in  coU 
dilute  aqua  regia,  until  the  fluid  becomes  foiatly 
oiKilescent,  then  take  the  metal  out  and  weigh 
it;  next,  dilute  the  solution  largely  with 
water,  and  add,  simultaneously,  a  dilate 
solution  of  gold  and  dilute  sulphuric  add  in 
such  proportion  that  the  tin  in  the  one  shiU 
be  to  the  gold  in  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  10 
to  36. 

3.  (P.  Cod.)  Terchloride  of  gold,  1  part  ii 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  200  parts ;  anotb<r 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving,  in  the  eoU, 
pure  tin,  1  ]mrt,  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  idd, 
1  part>  and  hydrochloric  acid,  2  parts;  thit 
last  solution  is  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
100  parts,  and  is  then  added  to  the  solutioa  of 
terchloride  of  gold  until  precipitation  cesMs 
to  take  i)Iace;  the  powder  is,  lastly,  washed 
by  decantatiou,  and  dried  by  a  very  gentle 
heat. 

4.  Silver,  150  parts ;  gold,  20  part# ;  pure 
grain  tin,  35  parts ;  fuse  them  together  QndLr 
charcoal  and  borax,  cool,  laminate,  and  dissolve 
out  the  silver  with  nitric  acid. 

Obs,  Purple  of  Cassius  is  generally  suppoMd 
to  be  a  combination  of  oxide  of  gold  and  hi* 
quioxido  of  tin,  in  which  the  latter  acts  si  an 
acid.  Heat  resolves  it  into  a  mixture  of 
metallic  gold  and  binoxide  of  tin.  It  is  used 
as  a  purple  in  porcelain  painting,  and  to  coo* 
municate  a  ruby  red  colour  to  gloss,  when 
melted  in  ojien  vessels. 

PUBPLE  DTE.  The  purples  now  in  vogue 
are  the  numerous  shades  of  'luanve'  and 
'  magenta  *  obtained  by  the  '  aniline  colounu' 
(See  above,  also  Kep.)  For  silk  and  wooEeB 
goods,  no  mordant  is  required.  The  proper 
proportion  of  the  clear  alcoholic  solution  is 
mixed  with  water  slightly  warm,  any  scum  thit 
may  form  is  cleared  off,  and  the  goods  SR 
entered  and  worked  until  the  required  shade 
is  obtained ;  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  or  tsr- 
taric  acid  is  recommended  to  be  added  in  some 
cases.  For  dyeing  on  cotton  with  the  aniline 
colours,  the  cloth  or  yarn  is  steeped  in  sumac 
or  tannic  acid,  dyed  in  the  colour,  and  then 
fixed  by  tin ;  or  it  may  be  steeped  in  sumte 
and  mordanted  with  tin,  and  then  dyed.  'Par' 
pies  were  formerly,  and  are  still  oocasiooaDy, 
produced,  by  first  dyeing  a  blue  in  the  'indigo 
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vat/  and  then  dyeing  a  cochineal  or  lac  scarlet 
upon  the  top.    See  Violet  Dye. 
PUB'PIJSATE  OP  AMMO^'mA.    See  Mn- 

BBXIDB. 

PUBPTJ'SIC  ACID.    See  Mubexan. 

PUE'PnSIN.  CgHgOs.  Stfn.  Masdeb  pitb- 
FLE.  The  name  gi^en  by  Robiqnet  and  Colin 
to  a  beantifol  colouring  principle  obtained 
from  madder. 

Prep,  Coarsely  powdered  madder  is  allowed 
to  ferment  with  water,  after  which  it  is  boiled 
in  a  strong  solution  of  alum ;  the  decoction  is 
next  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  re- 
sulting red  precipitate  is  purified  by  one  or 
more  crystallisations  from  alcohol. 

Prop.,  S(c,  Crystalline  red  needles,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  solutions  of  alum  and  the 
alkalies.  It  differs  from  alizarin  or  madder  red 
in  containing  2  atoms  less  of  carbon. 

PUE'EEE.  Byn,  Indian  yellow.  A  yellow 
substance,  of  doubtful  origin,  imported  from 
China  and  India,  and  now  extensively  used  in 
both  oil  and  water-colour  painting.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Stenhouse  and  Erdmann, 
it  consists  of  purreic  acid,  a  strongly  tinc- 
torial vegetable  substance,  united  to  mag- 
nesia. 

PUBEEIC  ACID.  Syn,  Euxanthic  acid. 
This  substance  is  obtained  from  purree.  It 
crystallises  in  nearly  colourless  needles,  which 
are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
forms  rich  yellow-coloured  compounds  with 
the  alkalies  and  earths.  Heat  converts  it  into 
a  neutral,  crystallisable  substance,  called  pur- 
renone. 

PUS.  The  cream-like,  white  or  yellowish 
liquid  secreted  by  wounded  surfaces,  abscesses, 
sores,  &c. 

PUTEEPAC'TION.  Syn,  Putbbpactio,  L. 
The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  and 
nitrogenised  vegetable  substances,  under  the 
joint  influence  of  warmth,  air,  and  moistiire. 
The  solid  and  fluid  matters  are  resolved  into 
gaseous  compounds  and  vapours,  which  escape, 
and  into  earthy  matters,  which  remain,  llie 
most  striking  characteristic  of  this  species  of 
decomposition  is  the  ammoniacal  or  fetid  ex- 
halations that  constantly  accompany  it. 

The  nature  of  putrefaction,  and  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  occurrence,  have  been  briefly 
alluded  to  under  Febmbntatiok,  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader.  It  may  here,  however, 
be  useful  to  reiterate  that  this  change  can  only 
be  prevented  by  the  abstraction  or  exclusion 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  its  occurrence. 
This  may  be  effected  by — reduction  of  tempe- 
rature,— exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or — the 
abstraction  of  moisture.  The  antiseptic  pro- 
cesses in  common  use  arc  effective  in  precisely 
the  same  degree  as  these  preventive  means  are 
carried  out.  Frozen  meat  may  be  preserved 
for  an  unlimited  period,  while  the  same  sub- 
itance  will  scarcely  keep  for  more  than  a  few 
davB  at  the  ordinary  heat  of  summer.  Animal 
tobetaiioes  will  alio  remain  uninjured  for  a 


long  period  if  kept  in  vessels  from  which  the 
air  is  entirely  excluded,  as  in  the  process  now 
so  extensively  adopted  for  the  preservation  of 
fresh  meat  for  the  use  of  our  nrmy  and  marine. 
The  third  condition  is  fulfilled  when  nitro- 
genised matter  is  preserved  in  alcohol,  brine, 
or  any  similar  fluid,  and  when  it  is  dried.  In 
either  case  water  is  abstracted  from  the  sur- 
face, which  then  loses  its  propensity  to  putrefy, 
and  forms  an  impervious  layer,  which  ex- 
cludes atmospheric  oxygen  from  the  interior 
and  softer  portion  of  the  substance.  Creasote, 
and  most  of  the  antiseptic  salts,  also  act  in 
this  way. 

Among  special  antiseptic  processes  are  the 
following : — 

Application  op  cold.  The  accession  of 
putrefaction  is  prevented,  and  its  progress 
arrested,  by  a  temperature  below  that  at  which 
water  freezes.  In  the  colder  climates  of  the 
world,  butcher's  meat,  poultry,  and  even  vege- 
tables, are  preserved  from  one  season  to  the 
other  in  the  frozen  state.  In  North  America 
millions  are  thus  supplied  with  animal  food, 
which,  we  can  state,  fbom  personal  experience, 
is  often  superior  in  flavour,  tenderness,  and 
apparent  freshness,  to  that  from  the  recently 
killed  animal.  In  temperate  climates,  and  in 
cold  ones  during  their  short  summer,  ice- 
houses and  ice-safes  afford  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently low  for  keeping  meat  fresh  and  sweet 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Substances  preserved 
in  this  manner  should  be  allowed  to  gradually 
assume  their  natural  condition  before  cooking 
them ;  and  on  no  account  should  they  be 
plunged  into  hot  water,  or  put  before  the  fire, 
whilst  in  the  frozen  state. 

BucANiNO.  A  rude  kind  of  drying  and 
smoking  meat,  cut  into  thin  slices,  practised  by 
hunters  in  the  prairies  and  forests. 

Desiccation  or  dbying.  In  this  way  every 
article  of  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
may  be  preserved,  without  the  application  of 
salt  or  other  foreign  matter.  The  proper 
method  is  to  expose  the  substances,  cut  into 
slices  or  small  fragments,  in  the  sun,  or  in  a 
current  of  warm  dry  air,  the  temperature  of 
which  should  be  under  140^  Fahr.  Articles  so 
treated,  when  immersed  for  a  short  time  in 
cold  water,  to  allow  the  albumen  and  oi^anic 
fibres  to  swell,  and  then  boiled  in  the  same 
water,  are  nearly  as  nutritions  as  fresh  meat 
cooked  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  higher  degree 
of  heat  than  140°  be  employed  for  animal 
substances,  they  become  hard  and  insipid. 
Owing  to  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  applying  the  above  process  to  fresh  meats, 
it  is  usually  employed  in  conjunction  with 
either  salting  or  smoking,  and,  frequently,  with 
both  of  them. 

ExcLtrsiON  of  atmospheric  aie.  This  is 
effected  by  the  method  of  preserving  in  sugar, 
potting  in  oil,  and,  more  particularly,  by  some 
of  the  patented  methods  noticed  below.  Fresh 
meat  may  be  preserved  for  some  months  in 
that  state,  by  keeping  it  \sv  ^«^fis&  ^rs^mj^ 
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dciirivctl  of  nir.  In  {Ihictioo,  sonic  iron  filing 
and  sulphur  may  bo  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
voMH'l,  owr  which  munt  bo  set  the  meat;  over 
the  wholi' is  gently  jmunil  recently  boiled  water,  i 
und  the  vcitsi'l  is  at  cmce  cl-^sed,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  oxtcnial  uir. 

Immersion  in  ANTisRi*Tir  liquids.  One 
of  the  comnioni'.^t  an<l  most  efTective  liquids 
empli)yed  for  this  ])urp<)Hc  is  alcohol  of  (JO  to 
7Uo,  to  which  a  littli*  camjihor,  ammonia,  sal 
ammoniac,  or  common  salt,  is  occasionally  i 
added.  A  chcaiH.'r  and  eijually  efficient  plan  . 
is  to  employ  a  weak  spirit  holdings  a  little 
crcasotc  in  solution.  A  weak  solution  of  sul- 
]>hurous  acid  may  he  ^substituted  for  alcohol. 
Weak  solutions  of  alum,  or  carbolic  acid,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  cor- 
r<Mive  sublimate,  or  of  ursenious  acid,  are  also 
highly  antiseptic.  These  are  chiefly  employiHl 
for  anatomical  spiTimens,  &c.  A  solution  con- 
taining only  elniii  }Nirt  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
likewise  very  olToctivc ;  but,  from  this  salt 
being  poisonous,  it  cannot  be  em])l<)ycd  for  pre- 
icrving  articles  of  food.  Butcher's  meat  is 
occasionally  pickled  in  vinegar.  By  immers- 
ing it  for  1  hour  in  water  holding  T^^th  part 
of  creasote  in  solution,  it  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  for  some  time,  even  during  summer. 

Injkction  ov  antiseptic  liquids  into  the 
veins  or  arteries  of  the  recently  killed  animal. 
It  is  found  that  the  sooner  this  is  done  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  animal  the  more  effective 
it  l)CComes,  as  the  absorbent  ])Ower  of  the  ves- 
sels rapidly  docrease  by  age.  See  Gavnal's 
PROCESS  (below.) 

Jebeino  is  u  method  of  preserving  flesh 
sometimes  adopted  in  hot  climates,  it  con- 
sists in  cutting  the  lean  parts  of  the  meat 
into  thin  slices,  and  exposing  these  to  .the 
sunshine  until  (luito  dry  und  brittle,  when 
they  are  bruised  in  a  mortur,  and  pressed  into 
jiots. 

PiCKLiNQ  IN  VINEGAR.  In  tliis  method  the 
substances,  rendered  as  dry  as  possible  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  are  placed  in  glass  or  stone- 
ware jars  (not  s;dt-glazecl),  or  wooden  vessels, 
when  strong  vinegar,  either  cold  or  boiling  hot, 
is  poured  over  them,  and  the  vessel  at  once 
closely  corked,  or  citherwise  coverctl  up,  and 
presetted  in  a  cool  situation.  Meat  is  occa- 
sionully  thus  treated;  vegetables  frequently 
ao.    See  Pickle. 

PoTTiNO  IN  oil.  In  this  case  salad  or  olive 
oil  is  substituted  for  vinegar  (see  above),  and  is 
always  used  (.*old. 

Saxtikg  acts  chiefly  by  abstracting  water 
from  the  albuminous  portions  of  the  meat,  by 
which  its  disposition  to  change  is  lessened. 

Smoking.  This  process,  which,  as  well  as 
the  last,  is  referred  to  further  on,  acts  both  by 
the  abstraction  of  moisture  and  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  certain  substances  (creasote,  &c.) 
contained  in  wood  smoke.  Fresh  meat  and 
fish  are  occasionally  smoked  ;  bat,  in  general, 
sabftanccs  intended  to  be  thus  treated  arc  first 
mitcd. 


In  Donkin  and  GamUe't  patent  process,  tU 
gulmtances,  previonsly  parboiled,  are  placed  in 
small  tin  cylinders,  which  are  then  filled  np 
with  rich  soup  ;  the  lids  are  nest  soldered  oa 
quite  air-tight,  and  a  small  hole  is  afterwards 
made  in  the  centre  ;  the  cjlindens  are  then 
placed  in  a  bath  of  strong  brine,  or  a  ttron^ 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcinm,  which  if  at 
once  heated  to  the  boiling-point;  to  nesrij 
complete  the  cooking  process ;  after  which  tlK 
small  hole  in  the  lid  is  hermetically  sealed,  br 
covering  it  with  solder  while  the  vessel  still 
n'mains  hoiling  hot ;  the  tins  ore,  lastly,  sgtin 
submitted  to  heat  in  the  heated  hath,  tb 
duration  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  ipm- 
tity  and  character  of  their  contents,  the  'dres- 
ing'  of  which  is  to  bo  perfected  bj  this  opcn- 
tion.  The  ends  of  the  tins,  on  cooling,  sMimif 
a  concave  form,  from  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, without  which  they  cannot  be  ai^ 
tight,  and  the  process  has  been  nnsuceeafd 
To  determine  this,  the  patentees  expose  tb 
canisters,  prepared  as  before,  for  at  kstti 
month,  in  an  apartment  heated  to  aboat  l(Xf 
Fahr. ;  when,  if  the  process  has  failed,  pntre- 
faction  commences,  and  the  ends  of  the  chc^ 
instead  of  remaining  concave,  bulge,  or  beeooe 
convex.  This  is  called  the  '  test.'  By  tiu 
process,  which  was  invented  by  M.  Appert  ifi 
France,  about  the  year  lfi08,  fish,  floh, 
poultry,  and  vegetables,  may  be  preserved  fir 
years,  in  any  climate. 

Cioldner's  process  differs  somewhat  fromtW 
preceding,  in  the  employment  of  a  higbtf 
degree  of  heat,  more  hastily  applied,  and  kA 
prolonged  or  repeated  after  the  tins  are  s* 
dered  up. 

Gunnal's  process,  having  for  its  object  tb 
preservation  of  butcher's  mi*at  in  the  M 
state,  depends  on  the  peculiar  absorbent  pn* 
perty  of  the  flesh  of  recently  killed  aniiaals 
above  referred  to.  This  procesA  consists  in  is- 
jecting  u  solution  of  sulphate  of  alnmini,  or, 
better,  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  of  the  sp.  ff. 
1070  to  1-085  (10-^  to  12^  Baum^),  intotb 
carotid  artery,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  as  ws 
as  the  blood  censes  to  flow  from  the  slsiicfe- 
tcred  animal ;  lx)th  extremities  of  the  jupde 
vein  being  previoiwly  tied.  9  to  12  qnsit«af 
the  solution  are  sufficient  for  an  ox,  and  a  peo- 
iwrtionate  qiuintity  for  smnllor  nniuah.  A 
less  quantity  is  also  required  in  winter  tta 
summer.  When  the  animal  has  been  wA 
bled,  and  the  injection  skilfully  performed,  ft 
is  scarcely  perceptible  that  the  animal  has  i» 
dergoue  any  preparation.  Tlie  ixgected  asiiMl 
is  cut  up  in  the  usual  way ;  and  when  intendri 
to  be  eaten  within  2  or  3  weeks  merely  requiw 
to  brt  hung  up  in  a  dry.  airy  situation,  &« 
from  flies ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  a  longa 
perioil,  it  is  directed  to  be  washed  with  i 
mixed  solution  of  common  salt  and  chloride  rf 
aluminium  at  10^  Baume,  and  then  sinip^ 
dried  and  packed  in  clean  air-tight  birrA 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  pUce.  If  the  ar 
^cannot   bo  perfectly  excluded,    it  should  k 
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packed  in  dry  salt,  not  for  the  pnxpose  of  pre- 
serving it,  bat  to  prevent  the  vegetation  of 
bissus,  as,  without  this  precaution,  the  meat 
becomes  musty  from  exposure  and  the  action 
of  moisture.  Meat  preserved  by  this  process 
may  be  kept  for  several  years,  and  merely 
requires  soaking  for  24  hours  in  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  its  pores,  to  give  it  the 
appearance  and  taste  of  fresh  meat,  fit  for 
either  roasting  or  boiling.  For  hot  climates  a 
somewhat  stronger  solution,  or  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  usual  one,  may  be  injected.  The 
use  of  the  strong  solutions  ordered  in  some 
recent  works,  however,  deprives  the  flesh  of 
a  portion  of  its  apparent  freshness,  and  makes 
it  more  nearly  approach  in  flavour  to  that 
which  has  been  slightly  salted  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  added 
that  both  flesh  and  fish  may  be  preserved  by 
dipping  them  into,  or  brushing  them  over 
with,  pyroligneous  acid,  and  then  drying  them. 
This  gives  them  a  smoky  flavour ;  but  if  pure 
acetic  acid  (Ph.  L.)  be  used,  no  taste  will  be 
imparted.  These  fluids  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  clean  painter's  brush,  or  even  a 
stiff  feather.  A  table-spoonful  is  sufficient  to 
brush  over  a  large  surface.  Fish  and  flesh  so 
prepared  will  b^  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  back,  uninjured. 

Fish  may  also  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state, 
and  perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone. 
Fresh  fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so 
as  to  be  as  good  when  boiled  as  if  just  caught. 
If  dried  and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  their  preservation ;  and  ihey 
are  much  more  nutritions  in  this  way  than 
when  salted.  This  process  is  particularly  valu- 
able in  making  what  is  called  '  kippered  sal- 
mon ;'  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  manner 
are  far  superior  in  quality  and  flavour  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  are  sufficient  for  a 
salmon  of  five  or  six  pounds'  weight ;  and  if 
salt  be  desired,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  may  be 
added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used,  instead  of  salt, 
if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  kipper  hard. 

The  well-known  property  possessed  by  ether, 
alcohol,  pyroxylic  spirit,  chloroform,  and  certain 
other  hydrocarbons,  of  averting  putrefaction, 
has  been  thus  applied  by  M.  Robin : — He  en- 
closes the  meat  or  other  substances  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  glass  case,  along  with  a  sponge  or 
a  capsule  containing  the  preservative  liquid, 
which  latter  is  continually  evolved  in  a  va- 
porous condition,  and  exercises  the  preservative 
agency.  In  this  way  the  vapours  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  are  found  to  be  very  efficacious. 
Camphor  is  thus  employed  in  the  mumhy  cases 
in  the  British  Museum. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  George  Hamilton, 
that  in  an  atmosphere  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  dark,  flesh  preserves  its  natural  colour 
and  freshness  for  about  6  months;  and  eats 
well,  provided  it  be  boiled  in  open  vessels,  to 
expel   nitrooB   fumes.     See   Akihal    Sitb- 


BTAKCES,     CaWDTIKG,      EGO,      PiflH,     FEriT, 

Mile,  Pickles,  Pottiko,  Peesbbves,  Salt- 
ing, Smoking,  Stuefino,  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances, &c. 

PUT'TY.  This  name  is  given  to  the  follow- 
ing preparations  (when  used  alone,  'Glazier's 
putty*  is  generally  indicated) : — 

Glazier's  Patty.  From  whiting  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  drying  oil.  It  is  used  to  flx 
panes  of  glass  in  sashes,  to  fill  holes  and  cracks 
in  wood  before  painting  it,  &c. 

Plasterer's  Putty.  A  fine  cement  used  by 
plasterers,  made  of  lime  only.  It  differs  from 
'  PINE  btufe*  in  the  absence  of  hair. 

Polisher's  Patty.  Syn.  Putty  powdbb. 
Calcine;  Cinebes  stanni,  Stanni  oxyduic 
CBUDUV,  L.  A  crude  peroxide  of  tin,  obtained 
by  exposing  metallic  tin  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  raking  off  the  dross,  as  it  forms ; 
this  is  afterwards  calcined  until  it  becomes 
whitish,  and  is  then  reduced  to  powder. 
Another  method  is  to  melt  tin  with  rather 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  and  then 
to  rapidly  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  render  the 
mixed  metal  red  hot,  when  the  tin  will  be 
immediately  flung  out  in  the  state  of  'putty' 
or  'peroxide.'  The  products  of  both  these 
processes  are  very  hard,  and  are  used  for 
polishing  glass  and  japan  work,  and  to  colour 
opaque  white  enamel.    See  Tin. 

PUZZOLAITA,  Ptjozzolana,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, PuzzroLANA,  is  a  volcanic  ash,  found 
at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples.  When  mixed  with 
lime,  it  forms  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement. 
A  good  factitious  fuzzolana  may  be  made 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  3  bushels  of  day  and 
1  bushel  of  fresh-slaked  lime,  for  some  hours, 
to  redness.  (M.  Bruyere.)  See  Cehent  and 
Mobtab. 

PYSI'TES.  A  term  applied  to  several  native 
metallic  sulphides.  Ibon  ptbiteb  b  the  best 
known  of  these. 

PY'BO-.  The  term  is  applied  to  several  acids 
that  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
other  substances ;  as,  pitbogallio  acid,  fybo- 

LIGNEOUS  A.,  &C 

PYEOACE'TIC  SPIEIT.  See  Spibit  (Pyro- 
acetic). 

PYBOGAL'LIC  ACID.  HCeH^O,.  Syn, 
AciDUU  PYBOGALLICUM,  L.  Frep,  1.  From 
either  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  heated  in  a  retort, 
by  means  of  an  oil  bath,  and  steadily  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  about  420°  Fahr.  as  long 
as  crystals  are  formed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
or  in  the  receiver,  both  of  which  should  be  kept 
well  cooled.  Pure.  If  a  much  higher  heat 
is  employed,  the  product  consists  chiefly  of 
metagallic  acid. 

2.  From  Aleppo  galls,  in  very  coarse  pow- 
der, heated  in  a  dish  covered  with  thin  mter- 
ing  paper  pasted  to  its  edge,  and  connected 
with  a  well-cooled  receiver.  Dr.  Ure  says 
that  the  so-called  Chinese  galls  famish,  by 
dry  distillation,  a  "very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  pyrogflllic  acid,  which,  evaporated  on 
the  water  bath,  yields  of  brown  crystalline 


OOS  I'YItOaEN  ACID»-PTB0TBCH1TT. 

liyrncMlienciil  neirlflGJ  of  tlin  wci);lit  of  llio   Any   labituica   tliat   IwihinM  ipaitenMBdr 
^)]«."  wlien  cipoud  to  tha  air. 

3.  (l)r.  Kt(-nhoujH'.)  By  tulilimation  fram  Trrp.  1.  NentmlcbroiiMteoflwid.6paitii 
thcilry w|nLimii(>xtnu'tof iiat-|;ulK>nnMolir'>  lulphnr,  1  part;  tritnrata  them  witli  wits, 
appanUw,  iit  tlH<  •uiiic  way  that  IniiEuio  ac^id  c).  ■,  t<i  furm  ix  paila^  and  make  thii  intopd- 
iil  olitainnl  fnnu  iHiwun  n<iiin  (arc;)^' 308),  let* ;  dry  theu  porreetlj  by  a  gentla  faeat,  tba 
iibn>rviii(;  tlip  prci-uiitionii  n'rorrcd  ti>  in  No.  1  hut  thorn  in  a  cloaed  tnbc  until  the  ntlpliw 
laboie).  Ni'arlj  putv.  The  [nwlnct  ia  fnlly  ii  all  driTen  affj  laatly,  tnuafer  thorn  to  i 
10}  iif  tliP  vciKlit  nf  I'xlroi^t  opi'ruti'd  un.  '  atuppered  plilal, 

rnp.  liiitliti'ryKtaKwlii'lii^honpcTfMtly  2.  (HoNBEna'a  PTSOVHOsrs.)  namitm 
]ran%  arc  i|iiitL>  wlillv;  frirely  nolulilc  in  wittur,   and  biuwD  angKr,  equal  partaj  atirthem' 

but  till-  Holutiiin  I'unnot  W  evii|iimit«l  without .■      -  .... 

tuniiiift  lilark  iinil  HiifTkTin;;  iU-roiii|ioiiitinu ;  it 
alribi-H  a  ricli  blHckiKli-bliic  rolnur  witU  the 
])robi>altii  or  Iron,  und  rcdnnci  tlinau  ot  tlio 
■miuiuxidG  ti>  tlio  HtiLtc  of  protoxide  (  wbcu 
lu-nUil  ti>  4Nir'  l''ii1ir.,  it  ii  t'ourcrtul  into  ur- 
UflAl.l.lC  ACID  lUld  wat(.T. 

IVji,  >fc  I'nre  iqrnflullic  add  is  now  very 
cxtruaivrly  cnipliiyuil  in  photc^raphy.  A  ta\a- 
tkm  of  tho  cnHli-  arid  niuLfd  witli  a  IttlJ«  niurit 
in  mml  to  <lf  0  tin-  liair,  to  irhicb  it  itaparti  a 
fine  bKwn  ralonr,  but  has  the  ilimdnintago  of 
nitn  itaiiiiu);  thr  skin  wlien  an'l'cd  to  it. 

PT'EOOEH   ACIDS.      TLow  gcuornt«a  by 

FTSOlrA.      Sl'O  WlSTBB  GftlEN. 

PTBOUO'NEOirB  ACID.  Sii:  Vixeoab  at 
woout.  Spirit  of  vr.t.  Shokixu  LiQCOKf, 
GnHKxrK  Of  BUDKet ;  AciDCM  rruoi.ioNO- 
Bilt.  L.  Iiii)iiin'  iii-rtiv  ociil,  obtaiiuil  by  the 
doKtnictivi'  diiilitliiliiin  of  wmidin  i^uni  vcoocl*. 
It  (iHiiPii  oviT  Dloii);  vrltli  lur,  iTi-awitr,  nnd 
oUiiT  liquid  Diid  );ui>oiis  inutlcni.  In  tlii* 
Hlntv  it  runtainx  mucll  t'mpyroiiniatte  nuttor 
in  i>(>lutii>ni  bill  by  M-piiratioii  fnim  tlie  tur, 
■aluRilioii  wilb  ilikiil  liuii-  or  i;1inlk,  dcf^'u- 
tion,  and  I'vajiOTUtliin,  in  impnn>  acolnte  of 
))yroli|;nntf  uf  lime  i*  obtained,  wliieli,  artcr 
hvini;  gmitXy  hpntcd,  to  di*truy  pnrt  of  itstiii- 
inrvumntic  uiaUvr.  witlioat  iiunrini;  its  acelio 
arid,  \*  iu:ain  di«>61vMl  uiuf  itcfn-.-itcd.  und  tlicn 
lircrijiitaUti  by  a  nuhitioii  of  Bui|ib:Lto  uf  HMln, 
wlk-n  a  solution  of  u<i-tnlt<  of  «Hla  and  n  iin-- 
ri|ntnti'  of  niljilHito  of  liuu'  niv  fonui'd  by 
duubli-  di.-(iitii|iDMtii>n.  't\w  solution  is  ucxl 
('vapiirat«l  to  dryni-M,  Ibe  ilry  maw  (pyroli^. 
uitc  of  Bodn)  dlsmlviM  in  watiT,  und  the  new 
rolution  filtvrvd  and  rciT,v«talli«ed,  The  cirs- 
tnls  cf  ungate  of  soiUi,  oblnIni>d  hy  Ihv  bl*t 
prort'**,  yirld  nearly  pun>  acetir 


in  nluti);  with  tulpliuric  ni'id.    See  Acetic  , 
Acid  wid  Viseoau. 

PTSOLIG'irEOUS    SPOUT. 
tl>.iilLO. 

FtBOK'ETES.    An  iu^tnim 
liiph  dt'iirKs 


ladle  orer  the  flro  ontil  diy,  tbi 
put  it  into  an  earthen  or  coated  ffUw  pkal, 
nnd  keep  it  at  a  red  hot  so  laatf  ai  flaiie  ii 
emitted ;  it  mnit  than  be  caKfoUj  stopped  up 
and  cooled. 

3.  (Dr.  Han.)  Lampblack,  3  put» ;  bmt 
Blum,i  parte;  carbonate  of  potAHa.  8pttta;U 
tlioluL 

4.  (Oay  Lqimc.)  From  anlpbata  of  po- 
tnian,  9  parti ;  oalcined  lampblack,  B  parts;  m 
No.  Z. 

6.  Alam,  3  parti;  wheat  floor,  1  part;* 
No.  2. 

6.  (Lkad  ftsofbobub — Oiibel.)  HsattsN 
tntto  of  lead  to  rcdocas  in  a  gUsa  tube,  sal 
then  licrmetimUy  senl  it     See  Turun  o> 

0£f.  When  the  above  are  properly  pn- 
pBreil,  n  little  of  the  powder  rapidly  beetnan 
Vf ry  itcit,  and  inflnmes  on  exposure  to  tbe  sir. 
Tlic  accession  of  the  combustion  is  piomoted 
liy  moisturr,  as  n  damp  ntmospbere  or  tbe 
breath.  With  the  exception  of  tho  first  and 
»ilth,  "  they  owe  their  rombnstlfaiUty  to  Iht 
infsenee  of  snlpliide   of   potassLnm."     (Gsf 

PTsbraOSPHOSIC   ACID.    Sec  Diuuc 

PTRO'SIS.  Sun.  Black  WixzB,  Wim 
BRASH,  Water  QrAUf.  An  affectiun  of  thr 
stoniarli,  nttcnileil  bj  a  sensation  of  heat  scd 
the  rnictution  uf  a  thin,  sour  liquid,  often  is 
iiiniidemble  qnantity,  especially  in  the  mm- 
mp.     It  is  a  variety  of  HEABTBrsx  (stuck 

FT&OTARTASIC  ACID.  H.CiB.O,  Ob 
(lined  liy  the  destructive  distillation  oftailstie 
acid.    .S<e  Tabtabic  Acid. 

PTEOTECH'HY.  The  art  of  making  &r«- 
icfl'hv  dii- '  *'"''''■     "^^  three   principal   materials   em- 


ployed in  this  art  nro  charroal,  Ditn>,  ■ 
pbur,  along  with  filing  of  iron,  steel,  coppff, 
or  lim-.  or  with  reiin,  camphor,  iTcopddinm,  or 
Sl'lBIt  other  tuhslance*.  to  impart  rolonr,  or  M 
'  mollify  the  effect  or  the  duration  of  tbe  cns- 
nrosure  bustioo.  Gunpowder  is  niod  **  cither  ineiaiA 
rrso.  \  half  cruflted,  or  finely  frround.  for  diftecnt 
jlKTlll,  the  oue  best  known,  depends  on  tlic  .  purposes.  The  lon;n.'r  llw  iren  filing  are.  t^ 
priilHTty  whidi  tiny  pussessi'S  of  nmtractlng  brighter  ri-d  and  white  spou  thi>T  pve;  those 
when  strongly  boated.  1'bof.  Damel's  px-  '  h<iug  preftiTcd  which  are  made  wiLb  ■  eoans 
KiiMKTEK  cunsiftf,  CAcnlially,  of  a  tmull  rod '  file,  and  quite  free  from  rust.  Steel  Cliif* 
or  bar  of  plttinimi,  which  acts  in  a  precisely  '  awl  rait-iron  lorinps  contain  carbon,  aod 
i<',ih~iite  luuimcr  to  the  preceding,  viz.,  by  its  i  slFont  a  more  brilliant  firv,  with  tbtt  mlia. 
e^pan^ion.  ,  lion*.    Copper  filinet  giro  a  gne 

PZSOPH'OBDB.    S»i.  Lrrr.ZrstSEB,  Ger.  |  Same ;  tfaoie  of  linc,  a  fine  Uue 
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sulphide  of  antimony  gives  a  less  greenish  hlno 
than  zinc,  hut  with  much  smoke ;  amher  affords 
a  yellow  fire,  as  well  as  colophony  (resin)  and 
common  salt ;  but  the  last  must  bo  very  dry. 
Lampblack  produces  a  very  red  colour  with 
gunpowder,  and  a  pink  one  with  nitre  in  ex- 
cess; it  serves  for  making  golden  showers." 
When  this  substance  is  Ughtly  mixed  with 
gunpowder  and  put  into  cases,  it  throws  out 
small  stars  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur ; 
this  composition  has  hence  been  called  '  spur 
fire.'  *•  The  yellow  sand,  or  glistening  mica, 
communicates  to  fire-works  golden  radiations. 
Verdigris  imparts  a  pale  green;  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sal  ammoniac  gives  a  palm-tree 
green.  Camphor  yields  a  very  white  flame 
and  aromatic  fames,  which  masks  the  bad  smell 
of  other  substances.  Benzoin  and  storax  are 
also  used,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odour. 
Lycopodium  bums  with  a  rose  coloar  and  a 
magnificent  flame;  but  it  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  theatres  to  represent  lightning,  or  to 
charge  the  torch  of  a  Fury."  (Ure.)  See 
FmES  (Coloured),  Flame  Coloitbs,  Qukpow- 
DBB,  Stabs,  Rocebts,  &c. 

PYEOXYLIC  SPntlT.  See  Spibit  (Py- 
roxylic). 

PYSOX'Yinr.  Syn,  FuLMnrATiNG  cotton, 
GuK-ooTTON.  A  highly  inflammable  and  ex- 
plosive compound,  discovered  by  Schdnbein. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
cotton  (cellulin,  CgHjoOj),  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

By  varying  the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid 
three  kinds  of  gun-cotton  may  be  obtained, 
called  respectively  mononitro-cellolin  [C5H9 
(N0o)05],  dinitro-cellulin  IC^BJ^O^fi^,  and 
triuitro-cellulin  [CgH/N 02)305].  The  first  is 
but  slightly  explosive ;  the  second  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explosive  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder,  but  is  best  adapted  for  the  pre- 
paration of  collodion ;  the  third  is  highly  ex- 
plosive, and  is  the  variety  employed  in  mining 
and  military  operations,  &c. 

Frep.  1.  (B.  P.,  Dinitbo-cellulin.)  Cot- 
ton-wool, 1 ;  sulphuric  acid,  5 ;  nitric  acid,  5 ; 
mix  the  acid?,  immerse  the  cotton,  and  stir 
with  a  glass  rod  for  three  minutes,  or  until  it 
is  thoroughly  wetted,  then  remove  it,  and 
thoroughly  wash  out  the  acid,  so  that  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  produce  a  precipitate  with  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  Drain  on  filtering  paper,  and 
dry  in  a  water  bath.  Used  in  the  preparation 
of  Collodion. 

2.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*500J 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*845) 
are  mixed  together  in  about  equal  measures ; 
when  the  mixture  has  become  cold,  it  is  poured 
into  a  glass  or  wedgwood-ware  mortar  or 
basin,  and  clean,  dry  carded  cotton,  in  as  loose* 
a  state  as  practicable,  is  immersed  in  it  for  4 
or  6  minutes,  the  action  of  the  liquid  being 
piromoted  by  incessant  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod ;  the  add  is  next  poured  off,  and  the  cotton, 
after  being  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  by 
aiMiis  of  the  gjlais  stirrer,  or  between  two 


plates  of  glass,  is  thrown  into  a  large  quantity 
of  clean  soft  water,  and  again  squeezed  to  free 
it  from  superfluous  moisture;  it  is  then 
washed  in  a  stream  of  pure  water  until  it 
becomes  perfectly  free  from  acid,  and  is,  lastly, 
carefully  dried  by  the  heat  of  hot  water  or 
steam,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  about 
180°  Fabr. 

3.  (Schonbein,)  Nitric  acid  (1-45  to  1'50), 
1  part;  sulphuric  acid  (1*86),  3  parts;  (both 
by  volume ;)  proceed  as  above,  but,  after  the 
cotton  has  been  squeezed  from  the  acid,  allow 
it  to  remain  in  a  covered  vessel  for  an  hour 
before  washing  it ;  and  after  washing  it,  dip 
it  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  oz., 
in  pure  water,  1  gal.,  then  squeeze,  and  par- 
tially dry  it ;  next  dip  it  into  a  wobJe  solutioi^ 
of  nitre,  and  dry  it  in  a  room  heated  by  hot 
air  or  steam  to  about  15(f  Fahr.  (See  Patent 
Specif^ 

4.  (Von  Lenk.)  The  cotton,  having  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried,  is  steeped,  as 
above,  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
(the  strongest  obtainable  in  commerce),  squeezed 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  immersed  in  a  fresh 
mixture  of  strong  acids,  being  allowed  to  re- 
main in  this  second  mixture  48  hours.  It  is 
then  washed  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several 
weeks,  and  finally  treated  with  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potassa  (soluble  glass).  This  is  the 
celebrated  Austrian  gun-cotton  which  was 
reported  on  so  favourably  by  a  committee  of 
the  British  Association  in  1868.  The  treat- 
mentwith  silicate  of  potassa  is  adopted  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  combustion. 

5.  f  Bulletin  de  St  P^tersbourg.')—«.  Take 
of  powdered  nitre,  20  parts;  sulphuric  acid 
(1-830  to  1*835),  31  parts ;  dissolve  in  a  gkss 
vessel,  and,  whilst  the  solution  is  still  warm 
(122°  Fahr.),  add  of  dry  carded  cotton,  1  part, 
and  employ  agitation  until  this  last  is  well 
saturated ;  then  cover  over  the  vessel  with  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  let  it  stand,  for  24  hours,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  86°  Fahr. ;  next  well 
wash  the  cotton,  as  above,  first  with  cold  and 
afterwards  with  boiling  water,  and  dry  it  care- 
fully at  a  very  low  temperature. 

b.  From  sulphuric  acid  (containing  8  equiv. 
of  water),  13  parts ;  nitric  acid  (monohydrated), 
12  parts ;  autled  cotton,  1  part ;  the  immer- 
sion being  limited  to  one  hour  at  a  temperature 
of  from  104°  to  122°  Fahr.  (See  *Pharm. 
Journ./  vol.  xiii.  No.  2.) 

Prop,,  4*c.  Pyroxylin  explodes,  with  a  very 
sudden  fiash,  and  the  development  of  very  little 
heat,  without  either  smoke  or  residue,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  300°  Fahr.  (No.  3  at 
277  Fahr.).  Several  modifications  of  pyroxy- 
lin are  known,  varying  considerably  in  compo- 
sition, though  they  all  contain  the  elements  of 
hyponitric  acid,  and  are  all  explosive.  Some 
are  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
whilst  others  are  readily  dissolved,  forming 
the  glutinous  solution  which  is  used  in  surgery 
under  the  name  of  'collodion,'  and  which  U 
also  extensively  used  In  jihotography.    The 
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best  (crnn-cotton  (Von  Lenk*8)  is  of  no  use 
wlmtcvor  for  niukin^  collodion.  The  pyroxylin 
preparotl  by  the  foriiiulu  5,  a  (abore),  is  solubU^ 
in  a  mixture  of  7  purls  of  ether  und  1  ])urt  of 
iilcohol ;  whilst  the  product  of  5,  h,  if  pre- 
pared by  2  hours'  difi^tion  instt^ad  of  1,  is  said 
to  be  even  itoluble  in  absoluti*  nlcohol. 

Obt.  0(*ucral  von  Lcnk  has  overcome  nil 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitlierto  prevented 
prun-cotton  beinfj^  used  in  place  of  gunpowder. 
Uy  spinning  the  gun-cotton  into  thread  or 
yum,  and  weaving  this  into  webs,  he  has  sue- 
ixH'ded  in  making  crirtriilges  which  will  pro- 
duct* the  f'xact  aniDunt  of  force  required.  'Hie 
time  netnlcfl  for  the  complete  ignition  of  the 
cartridge  can  l)o  diminishuil  or  increased  at 
pleasure  by  varying  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  spun  threads.  Each  gun  and  each 
kind  of  projectile  rotiuires  a  certain  density  of 
cartridge.  In  general,  it  in  found  that  the 
])roportion  of  11  lbs.  of  gun-cott<in  occupying 
1  cubic  foot  of  space  produces  a  greater  f<jrce 
than  gunpowder  of  which  from  50  to  GO  lbs. 
occupies  the  same  space,  and  a  force  of  the 
nature  re<juired  for  ordinary  artillery.  See 
Collodion  and  X  yloidin  ;  consult  also  Alicl's 
researches  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  lioyal 
fctociety.' 

QUACK  XEiriCINES.  Sec  Patent  Medi- 
ciNKs,  Ointment,  Pills,  &c. 

QUAIL.  The  Coiurnix  vnlfjarist  a  gallina- 
ceous bird,  allied  to  the  ])artriJge,  but  of 
smaller  size.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  by 
epicures.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey,  pre- 
served in  oil;  and  from  Italy,  pott«.'d  with 
clarified  ])utter. 

QUAB'TAN.     Occurring  every  fourth  day. 

QUABTA'TION.  The  practice,  among  as- 
sayers,  of  alloying  1  part  of  gold  with  3  parts 
of  silver,  before  submitting  it  to  the  operation 
of  'parting;*  in  order  that  its  particles  may 
be  too  fur  separated  to  protect  the  copper, 
lead,  palladium,  silver,  or  other  metoln,  with 
which  it  is  contaminated,  I'nnn  the  solvent 
action  of  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
case  may  be.    See  Assaying. 

QUAKTZ.     Pure  native  silica.     It  is  an  es- 
sential constituent  of  granite  and  many  other  | 
rocks.     Its  crystalline,  transi)arent  varieties 
are  known  as  rock  crystal.    See  (tLASs,  Pow- 
der, &c. 

QUA8S.  8yn.  PoscA  venalis,  L,  Prep. 
Mix  rye-llour  and  warm  water  together,  and 
keep  the  mixture  by  the  fireside  until  it  has 
turned  sour.     Used  as  vinegar  in  Kussia. 

QUAS'SIA.  Syn,  Quassia  (Ph.  L.  E.  k  I). ; 
Quassia  lignum.  Quassia  wood,  B.  P.) 
Tlic  "wood  of  Picrana  (Picrasma)  excelsa^ 
Lindl."  (B.  P.,  I*h.  L.),  or  Jamaica  quassia ; 
and  abw)  of  the  "  Quassia  amara,  Linn."  (Ph. 
E.),  or  Surinam  quassia.  The  latter  is  the 
original  quassia,  but  it  is  no  longer  imported. 
Quassia  is  characterised  by  its  intense  bitter- 
ness. It  is  rcpated  tonic  and  stomachic, 
assisting  digestion;  and  giving  tone  and  Wgour 


to  the  system.  Itf  name  was  given  to  it  Vt 
Liimffius,  in  bonour  of  a  ne^ro  alare  who  had 
long  employed  it  aa  a  remedy  for  the  mal^- 
nant  endemic  fevers  of  Surinam.  When  sliced, 
it  forms  the  '  quassia  chips '  of  the  ahopr.  IK 
is  generally  taJcen  in  the  form  of  infonon. 
This  last,  sweetened  with  sugar,  forms  a  safe 
and  cfFcctive  poison  for  flios. — I)o9e,  (In  pow- 
der) 10  to  20  gra. 

lto.\STED  QUAB8IA,  rcduced  to  powder,  is 

largely  employed,  instead  of  hops,  to  embitter 

I  }K)rter ;  and  the  unroaated  powder  is  used  for 

,  the  same  purpose  in  the  adulteraUon  of  the 

bitter  varieties  of  ale. 

QUAS'Snr.  Syn,  QuABBiTE,  QrABsnri.  A 
peculiar  bitter  principle,  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating decoction  of  quassia  with  milk  of  Ume^ 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  dissolving  the  residoe 
in  alcohol,  treating  with  animal  charcoal, 
again  evaporating,  dissolving  in  wat«r,  and 
crj'stallising.  8  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  yield  1 
drachm. 

QUEEN'S  BLUE.    Thumb  blue.     See  Blui. 

QUEEN'S  KET'AL.  A  species  of  pewter 
used  for  teapots,  &c,  made  by  f oung  under 
charcoal  a  mixture  of  tin,  9  parts,  and  anti- 
m(my,  bismuth,  and  lead,  of  each,  1  part;  or, 
tin,  100  parts ;  antimony,  8  parts ;  copper,  4 
parts ;  bismuth,  1  part.  See  Bjutannu 
Mbtal  and  Pewtkb. 

QUEEN'S  TEL'LOW.  Subsulphate  of  mer- 
cury. 

QUEHXITBON.  The  bark  of  QumuM  a^ 
or  tincforia,  a  8])ecies  of  oak  indigenous  in 
North  America.  With  alum  mordants  it  yiddi 
a  very  permanent  yellow  dye. 

QUICK'SILVEB.    Sec  Mebcuby. 

QUILLS.  Prep.  1.  llie  quills  or  wing- 
feathers  of  the  goose  (goose  quills)  are  fe- 
parutcly  i)lunged,  for  a  few  seconds,  into  hot 
uslies,  cinders,  or  sand,  of  a  temperature  aboat 
e(|UHl  to  that  of  boiling  water,  after  which 
they  are  scr.4>ed  with  a  blunt  knife,  strongly 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  woollen  doth, 
and  gently  *stoved;'  they  are,  lastly,  tied  up 
in  bundles  by  women  or  children.  A  yellow 
tinge  is  often  given  to  them  by  dipping  them 
for  a  short  time  into  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  or  into  an  infusion  of  turmeric. 

2.  Suspend  the  quills  in  a  copper  over  water 
sufficiently  high  to  nearly  touch  the  nibs; 
then  close  it  steam  tight,  and  apply  three  or 
four  hours'  hard  boiling;  next,  withdr.iw  the 
quills,  und  dry  them,  and  in  24  hours  cut  the 
nibs  and  draw  out  the  pith ;  lastly,  rub  them 
with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  expose  them  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  an  oven  or  stove.  QuilU 
prepared  in  this  way  aro  as  hard  as  bone,  with- 
out being  brittle,  and  nearly  as  transparent  as 
glass.  Crow  quills  and  swan  quills  may  be 
cured  in  the  some  manner. 
QUIITA.  See  Quixinb. 
QUINCE.  Syn.  Cn>05TA,  L.  The  fruit  of 
Ctfdonia  vulgaris^  or  common  quince  tree.  Its 
flavour  in  the  raw  state  is  austere^  bat  it 
forms  an  excellent  raannalade  (quinoe  nuuina* 
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1«de),  and  its  jaiM  jield»  &a  agreeable  and  I 
wholewme  wine.  Tlie  seed  or  pipi  (cydonie 
semina! ;  ejdoniuiD — Ph.  L.)Bboiiiid  iu  gummy 
matter,  ntiich  forms  ■  moetlagc  with  water, 
and  poaseases  tlie  ndvaatage  of  not  being  af- 
fected by  the  salts  of  iron  or  alcohol.  See 
Decoction,  Fixitiibe,  and  Jbllt. 

aunnCIHX.  Aq  alkalold  obtained  in  1853 
by  Fa*t«ar.  b;  exposing  qmnino  or  quluidiap, 
under  faroorable  drcnmatancea,  to  a  tempera- 
tope  vatjing  fVom  248°  to  266^  Fahr.,  for 
Mrenil  boon.  It  is  verj  probable  that  tbU 
alicaloid  is  either  identical,  or  in  very  close 
connection,  witli  the  amorphous  alkaloid  sola- 
ble  in  ether  which  ocean  in  all  barks,  and 
particularly  in  the  young  barks  of  the  planta- 
tions in  India. 

aUUnSUTE.  CjpH^OiN^SAq.  Syn.  Qai- 
NiDiA,  CoNCHiNms,  Ac.  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  many  species  of  cinchona,  together 
with  quinine  and  ciachoniae,  and  there- 
fore often  found  in  the  mother-liqnara  of 
qainine  manufacturers.  It  is  identical  with 
the  ^  quimue  of  Van  Heyoingen,  and 
was  discovered,  in  1833,  b;  Henry  and 
Deloudre.  Ag  the  cinchonidlne  discovered  by 
Winckler,  in  1848,  liai  been  unhappily  deno- 
minated quinidtue  by  this  chemist;  there  is  still 
a  eonfnsion  about  these  alkaloids,  and,  tht^re- 
fore,  the  quinidine  of  commerce  was  very  often 
a  miiture  of  both,  till  Pasteur  made,  in  1853, 
aclassicalinvestigationof  this  matter,  Hemain- 
tained  the  nnme  of  quinidine  for  the  alkaloid 
discovered  by  Henry  and  Delondre.  because  it 
is  isomeric  with  qniniue,  and  gives  the  some 
green  colour  when  treated  with  chlorine  fol- 
lowed by  ammonia,  and  ^ve  the  name  of  cin- 
chonidine  to  tlie  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Winckler,  because  it  is  isomeric  with  ciu- 
choninc.  He  determined  also  the  action  of  the 
solutions  of  these  aliialoids  on  the  plane  of 
polarization,  and  found  that  the  quinidine 
turned  this  plane  to  the  riuht,  its  molecular 
rotation  in  alcoholic  solution  being  [a]^ 
SSO-TS"  ^^&-'  ■«■.  whilst  he  found  that  the 
dnchouidine  turned  this  plane  to  the  left,  its 
molecular  rotation  in  alculiolic  solution  being 

[a] = iw-ei"-* ^^. 

Frop.  See.  Many  of  tlio  salts  of  quinidine 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  quinine,  but  the 
normal  salt  with  hjdriodic  acid  is  not  only 
very  different  from  that  of  quinine,  but  also 
from  those  of  all  the  other  cinchona-alkaloids. 
The  normal  hydriodate  of  quinidine  is  so  very 
Sparingly  soluble  iu  water  that  1  part  requires, 
at  60°  Fahr..  not  leas  than  IZOO  parts  of  water 
to  be  dissolved.  Therefore  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  quinidine  iu  the  sntphate  of 
quinine,  which  often  occurs,  either  from  that 
article  being  carelessly  made  or  from  wilful 
■dult«TatiOD,  can  he  easily  detected  by  adtUog 
a  few  minims  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  the  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  water  of  6C^  iUir,  whereby,  if  quinidine  is 
prawnt,  its  bydriodate  will  b«  separated  either 


in  the  shape  at  n  sandy  precipitate  or,  if  only 
traces  are  pcasent,  in  the  shape  of  atriie  on  the 
sides  of  the  gloss  where  this  has  been  rubbed 
by  a  glass  rod. 

For  an  account  of  its  medicinal  properties, 
tlie  reader  should  consult  the  recent  report 
from  Inilia  upon  the  experiments  made  there 
by  order  of  Oovemmeut  with  all  tlio  fonr 
cinchona-alkaloids,  which  eiperimcnta  are  veir 
favourable  to  the  therapeutical  action  of  quini- 
dine compared  with  that  of  quinine. 

anmlHE.  Cu,H»ON.  &i:  QriHt. 
Qdimia.  Till  recently  it  was  found  in  the 
greatest  quantity  in  good  Calisaya  bark,  parti- 
cularly  iu  that  Irom  BotiTio,  but  since  it  has 
been  found  in  great  quantity  in  some  other 
barks,  especially  iu  the  bark  of  Ciiiciona  offiei- 
aalii,  for  instance  in  the  bark  of  that  species 
grown  in  Ceylon.  Red  bark  contains  not  only 
quinine  and    ainchoninc,   but   also  dnchoni- 

Prtp.  1.  By  precipitating  a  solntion  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  with  a  lUght  excess  of  am- 
monia, potassH,  or  soda,  and  washing  and  dry. 
ing  the  precipitate.  By  solution  in  alcohol, 
sp.  gr.  '615,  and  spontaneous  eraporation.  it 
may  he  procured  in  crystals.  CrystolB  may  ^so 
lie  obtained  from  "its  solution  in  hot  water 
with  a  little  ammonia."    (Liebig.) 

2.  (Direct.)  By  adding  hydrate  of  lim^ 
'  in  slight  excess,  to  •  strong  decoction  of  the 
ground  bark  made  with  water  acidulated  irith 
sulphuric  acid,  washing  the  predpit&te  which 
ensues,  and  boiling  it  in  alcohol;  the  solution, 
filtered  while  hot,  deposits  the  alkaloid  on 
cooling. 

Prop.,  Jfc.  Quinine,  when  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation, is  an  amorphous  white  powder,  but 
when  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  liquor  ib 
assumes,  after  some  time,  the  appearance  of 
aggregated  crystalline  needles;  when  slowly 
crystallised  from  its  solution,  these  needles  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  of  a  pearly  or  ulky  lustre. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  in 
ether,  sud  of  all  the  eincbona-alkaldds  it  is 
the  most  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  upon  this 
fact  that  Kemer's  method  for  testing  the  pnrily 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  founded.  Its  normal 
talts,  if  dissolved  in  water,  have  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus  paper.  It 
is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  when 
boiling;  both  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  dis- 
solve it  with  the  ^d  of  beat,  more  especially 
when  it  has  been  rendered  anhydrons,  or  is 
presented  to  them  under  the  form  of  on  ethe- 
real solution.  It  fuses  by  a  gentle  beat;  with- 
out decomposition;  forms  crystoUisable  salts, 
which  ore  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  nnleai 
it  be  acidulated,  and,  like  the  pure  alkaloid, 
ore  extremely  bitter,  and  possess  much  of  the 
characteristic  flavour  of  cinchona  bark.  It  ia 
precipitated  by  the  alkalies  and  their  oarbo- 
nates,  by  tannic  acid,  and  by  moat  astringent 
snbstauces. 

At.  See  Sitlfhaix  07  QvtXtir^  mid 
QtrDtoKXiXT  i^Um). 
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jTesU.  Quinine  is'rcconTiisotl  by-^-l.  lU  ap- 
peuraui'v  uwler  the  micnMco]M;. — 2.  ltd  solu- 
bility in  other,  nnd  iu  pure  iiinnionia  \niter. — 

3.  Its  solubility  iu  ooncontrat<'d  uitric  acid, 
forurm^;  u  colourloM  li(|uid»  whicli  d<»es  not  be- 
ciimo  yellowish  until  it  is  hcttted. —  I.  The 
solubility  of  itsi^>lf  and  miUs,  when  pure,  iu 
concentrated  sul])haric  acid,  funning  colourless 
fluids,  "which  du  not  ucijuire  any  coloration 
upon  being  heated  to  the  {Miint  of  incipient 
evaporation  of  the  Rulphuric  acid,  but  which 
afbcr wards  become  yellow,  and  llnally  broi^-n." 
(FrcHcnius.) — 5.  It  nolubility  in  concentrated 
Huljihuric  acid  to  which  sonic  nitric  acid  has 
l)ccn  added,  forniinp^  a  colourlesK,  or,  at  the 
moMt,  only  a  faintly  yellowish  liiiuid.— 6.  It  is 
wholly  destroyed  by  heat. 

A  solution  of  quinine  in  acidulated  water, 
and  solutions  of  its  salts,  exhibit  the  following 
n'actious : — 1.  Ammonia,  potuMsa,  and  the  al- 
kaline car1)onates,  give  white,  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitates, becoming  crystalline  after  some  time 
(sec  (ibove),  and  which  are  soluble  in  ammonia 
in  excess,  and  which,  when  ether  is  added  after 
the  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is  agitatinl,  redis- 
Bolve  in  the  ether,  whilst  the  clear  li([uid,  on 
rejiose,  presents  two  distinct  lay^Ts. — 2.  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda  (avoiding  exccKs)  gives  a 
similar  precipitate,  lM)th  in  acid  and  neutral 
solutions  of  quinine,  either  at  once  or  after  a 
short  time.  This  precipitati'  is  soluble  in  ex- 
cess of  the  precipitant,  and  is  again  pn>cipi- 
tated  from  the  new  solntiun  u]u)n  protracted 
ebiUlitiun.  "  Vigorous  stirring  of  the  liquid 
pnmiotcs  the  separation  of  this  ]>recipitate.'' 
(tVescuius.) — 3.  If  recently  preparetl  chlorine 
be  added  to  itj  and  then  ammonia,  a  beautiful 
emenild-grecn  colour  is  developed.     (Ph.  L.) — 

4.  A  conceutratcd  solution  of  ferrocvanide  of 
potassium  being  added,  in  excess,  aft<.'r  the 
chlorine,  instead  of  the  ammoniu,  a  dark  ix'd 
colour  is  instantly  produced,  which,  after  some 
time,  imsses  into  green,  especially  when  freely 
expos*.'d  to  the  light.  This  reaction  is  not  cha- 
racteristic of  quinine,  for  with  ciuinidine  one 
gets  the  sumo  reaction. — 5.  If  caustic  iK)tassa 
be  used  instc>ad  of  anmionia  (see  above),  the 
solution  acquires  a  sulphur-yellow  colour. 
•*  These  reactions  are  restricted  to  this  alka- 
loid."    (Dr.  Garrod.) 

The  l»est  twt,  however,  for  quinine  is  the  for- 
mation of  itsio(losulphate,  the  so-called  herapa- 
thite.  For  this  puq)ose  tlie  (quinine  is  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  proof  spirit,  acidulated  with  ^^th 
part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  this  solution  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  is  carefully  added, 
and  the  liquid  in  the  meanwhile  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  There  api>ear8,  either  imme- 
diately  or  after  some  minutes,  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  iodosulphate  of  quinine,  which,  if  redis- 
solvcil  in  boiling  proof  spirit,  fonns  in  cooling 
the  beautiful  crystaLs  of  herapathitc.  100 
parts  of  this  herapathite,  if  dried  on  a  water 
bath,  represent  66*5  parts  of  pure  quinine. 

Quinine  is  distinguished  from  both  cincho- 
nine  and  quinidine  by  its  comparatively  free 


Bolubility  in  other;  the  Uut  of  thew  being 
very  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  other  whdUr 
insoluble,  in  tliat  xnenitranm.  The  pmence 
of  cinchonine  may  also  be  positively  determined 
by  reference  to  the  bchavionr  of  that  alka- 
loid. Quinidine  is  also  distingiabed  from  (pd- 
nine  by  the  diflercnt  crystallisation,  greahr 
specific  gravity,  and  freer  eolnbility  of  its  sslti 
in  cold  water.* 

Sstim,    Sec  QinxosarrBT. 

l/teM,  ({v.  VuTo  qoinine  ia  bat  rarely  vaed 
ill  miHlicine,  but  several  of  its  salts  are  em- 
ployed as  remedies,  on  account  of  their  great 
stimulant,  tonic,  and  febrifuge  powers.  Ai  a 
tonic  in  dyspe]>tic  affections,  and  for  restor* 
ing  strength  and  vigour  to  morbidly  weakened 
habits,  and  as  an  nutlpcriodic  or  agent  to 
counteract  febrile  action,  it  appears  to  benpe- 
rior  to  all  other  remedies,  provided  no  abnof^ 
mal  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or 
of  the  circulatory  organs,  exists.  The  dose  of 
the  salts  of  quinine,  as  o  tonic*  is  4  to  1  gr., 
twice  or  thrice  daily;  as  an  antiperiodic,  2  to 
5  grs.,  or  even  more,  every  second  or  tlurl 
hour,  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  of 
ague,  and  of  other  intermittent  or  periodic 
affections;  also  in  acute  rheumatism.  The 
sulphate  (disulphate)  is  the  salt  generally  used; 
this  and  other  salts  are  most  effective  i^hen 
taken  iu  solution. 

The  salts  of  quinine  may  be  made  by  umply 
saturating  the  dilute  acids  with  the  baie,  lo 
that  part  of  the  latter  remains  ^undissolved, 
and  gently  evaporating  the.  solutions  for  ctti* 
tuls,  or  to  dryness.  Prince  Lucien  Bonapartf 
reeonmiends  all  these  salts  to  be  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  ojf 
quinine  to  a  cold  solution  of  the  acid.  We 
have  tried  this  method  with  success. 

Quinine,  Ac'etate  of.  Stfu.  Quin£  acbtas. 
L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Mix  quinine,  2  partSi 
with  water,  3  parts;  heat  the  mixture,  and 
add  of  acetic  acid,  q.  s.  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid, 
and  to  render  the  solution  slightly  ncid ;  lastlj» 
decant  or  tilter  the  solution  whilst  boiling  hi^ 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise.  The  mother- 
water,  (m  evaporation,  will  yield  a  second  crop 
of  the  acetate. 

2.  Eflloresced  sulphate  of  quinine,  17  part^ 
is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with 
cry  stall  is(Ml  acetate  of  soda,  6  parts.  The 
acetate  of  quinine  crystallises. 

Prop,,  ^'c.  Satiny,  acicular  crystals,  which 
are  rather  more  soluble  in  water  than  those  of 
the  sul]>hate. — Dose,     ^  to  5  grs. 

Quinine,  Arse'^niate  of.  Sjfn.  Qudtje  as- 
8EMAS,  L.  Prep,  (Bouri5res.)  Arsenic  acid, 
li  dr. ;  quinine,  6  drs. ;  distilled  water,  6  ll. 
oz.;  boil  them  together  in  a  covered  glass 
vessel  until  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved,  then  let 
the  solution  aside  to  crj'staUise. 

Use$y  ^c,    Kccommended  by  Dr.  Ncligan, 

^  Aa  extremely  eleeant  and  hiriily  sensitiTc  ■■Chod  of 
testing  for  quinine  and  aninidine  or  means  of  the  microh 
scope,  kc,  is  desrhbcd  at  consioemble  length,  by  ft. 
Henpeth,  in  the  *  Pharm.  Joom.'  for  Norcmbcr,  IMS. 
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and  others,  &8  being  more  powerfully  antipe- 
riodic  than  the  other  preparations  of  quinine. 
— Dos^.  iV  to  ^  gr.,  made  into  pills ;  in  agues, 
neuralgia,  &c. ;  also  in  cancer. 
•  Quinine,  Ar'senite  of.  Syn,  QniN^  ABSBias, 
L.  Prep,  Sulphate  of  quinine,  100  parts,  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  600  parts,  and  boiled  with 
arsenious  acid,  14  parts.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered.  The  poisonous  salt  is  deposited  in 
the  crystalline  form  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Uses,  Sfc,    As  the  last. 

Quinine,  Chlo^'rlde]  of.  Hydrochlorato  of 
quinine  (see  below). 

Quinine,  Cit'rate  of.  Si/n,  Quivm  oitbas, 
L.  Prep,  1.  By  mixing  a  hot  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  with  a  like  solution  of 
citrate  of  soda. 

2.  From  quinine  and  citric  acid,  as  the 
acetate.  Needle-shaped  prisms. — Dote,  8fc.  As 
the  sulphate  or  disulphate. 

Quinine,  Disul'phate  of.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
(see  below). 

Quinine,  Ferrocy'aaide  of.    Syn.  Cyanide 

OP  IBON  AND  QUININE ;  QuiNA  HYDBOPEBBO- 

CYANAs,  QuinjB  fbbbo-pbussias,  L.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Sulphate  of  quinine,  100  parts; 
f errocyanide  of  potassium,  31  parts ;  distilled 
water,  2500  parts ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and, 
when  cold,  separate  the  impure  salt  which 
floats  as  an  oily  mass  on  the  surface,  wash  it 
with-  a  little  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  will  deposit  crys- 
tals  as  it  cools. 

Obs.  This  compound  is  by  some  said  to  be 
the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  salts  of  quinia. 
Pclouze  asserts  that  it  is  simply  quinine 
mixed  with  some  Prussian  blue. — Dose,  1  to 
6  grs. 

Quinine,  Ferrosul'phate  of.  See  Sulphate 
OF  Quinine  and  Ibon  (beloio). 

Quinine,  Hydri'odate  of.     Syn,  Iodide  op 

quinine  ;    QUIN^  HYDBI0DA8,  Q.  lODIDUM ,  L. 

Prep.  1.  By  adding,  drop  by  drop,  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  like 
solutibn  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  dry- 
ing the  precipitate  in  the  shade ;  or,  heat  the 
liquid  nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  and  allow  it 
to  crystallise. 

2.  (Parrish.)  Effloresced  sulphate  of  quinine, 
6  parts,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  3  parts  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  preoipitates  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
yields,  on  cooling  and  evaporating,  hydriodato 
of  quinine  in  fine  crystalline  needles.^ 

3.  (lODTTBBTTED  —  Bouchardat.)  From  an 
acid  solution  of  quinia  and  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  iron  containing  a  slight  excess  of  iron,  as 
No.  1. 

Obs,  The  above  are  reputed  alterative, 
tonic,  and  antiperiodic. — Dose.  1  to  4  grs. ;  in 
obstinate  intermittents,  and  in  the  scrofulous 
affections  of  debilitated  subjects. 

1  "  1  and  2  are  not  identical ;  1  is  an  acid  salt  wbirh 
readily  crystaUises,  bat  3  is  a  normal  salt  which  I  never 
saw  crystalliM,  bat  always  like  a  fluid  r»in,  qoite  amor- 
plMJns.*-Dc  Vry. 


Quinine,  Hydrochlo''rate  of.  Syn.  Chlobidb 

OP  QUININE,  MUBIATB  OP  QUININE  f  ;  QuiNJB 
HYDBOCHLOBAS,    QuiNIS   MUBIA8,    L.      Prep, 

1.    By  neutralising  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  base,  as  above. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Chbride  of  barium,  5  drs. ; 
boiling  water,  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  add,  gradually, 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  2  oz. ;  boil  gently  for  a 
few  minutes,  filter  the  solution  whilst  hot,  and 
set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 

3.  (QuiNiB  HUBIAS— Ph.  D.)  Dissolve 
chloride  of  barium,  123  grs.,  in  distilled  water, 
2  fl.  oz. ;  add  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  1  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  \\  pint ;  mix,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  one  half,  filter,  and  again  eva- 
porate until  spiculie  begin  to  appear;  next 
allow  the  liquid  to  cool,  collect  the  crystals, 
and  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper.  The  mother- 
liquor,  by  further  Obnoentration  and  cooling, 
will  yield  an  additional  product. 

Obs,  Hydrochlorato  of  quinine  occurs  in 
snow-white  groups  of  feathery  crystals,  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  are  more  freely 
soluble  than  those  of  the  disulphate. 

Quinine,  Ki'nate  of.  Syn,  Qunris  kihab,  L. 
Prep,  By  saturating  a  solution  of  kinic  acid 
with  quinine,  and  purifying  by  crystallisation 
out  of  alcohol.  The  kinate  of  quinine  is 
obtained  in  crystalline  warts,  soluble  in  4 
parts  of  water  and  8  parts  of  alcohol. 

Quinine,  Lac'tate  of.  8yn,  QunriB  laotas, 
L.  Prep,  As  the  aobtatb  or  citbatb.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation  fine  crystals  may  be 
obtained.  Said  to  agree  better  with  dyspeptio 
patients  than  the  other  salts  of  quinine. 

Quinine,  Xu^'riate  ofl  Hydrochlorate  of 
quinine  (see  above). 

Quinine,  Ni'trate  of.  Sjfn.  Quinjb  nitbas, 
L.  Prep,  As  the  hydbochiiOBATB,  substi- 
tuting dilute  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  baryta 
(P.  Cod.),  for  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of 
barium. 

.Quinine,  Fhos'phate  of.  8yn,  QunrxPHoa- 
PHAS,  L.  As  the  ACETATE.  Silky,  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  with  a  pearly  lustre.  It  has 
been  highly  recommended  in  intermittents, 
&c.,  associated  with  rickets  and  stomach  affec- 
tions. 

Quinine,  Sul'phates  of.  The  salt  often  called 
'disulphate  of  quinine'  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  the  normal  sulphate,  while  the  solu- 
ble salt,  often  called  the  'neutral  sulphate,' 
is  considered  to  be  an  acid  salt.  This  change 
in  nomenclature  results  from  doubling  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  alkaloid  quinine : — 

1.  Quinine,  Acid  Sulphate  of.  (Caf^NjO,. 
H2SO4 .  7Aq).    Syn.  Sulphate  op  quinine  f, 

NeUTBAL  sulphate  op  QUININEf,  SOLUBLE  8. 
OF  Q. ;  QUIN£  SULPHAS  80LUBILI8,  L.  Prep, 
From  sulphate  of  quinine,  1  oz.,  dissolved,  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  water,  i  phit,  previously 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  5  fl.  drs. ; 
the  solution  affords  crystals  on  cooling,  and 
more  on  evaporation. 

Obs,  This  salt  poiioiaoa  the  advantage  of 
bfling  soli^lde  in  about  10  parte  of  water  at 
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60^  Fabr. ;  but  it  is  seldom  hmhI  in  tbe  ctts- 
tnlHiii*  fonn :  still,  ns  the  olTit'iiiiil  sulphate 
(*  disnlpliati**)  i*  poiii'rally  ]»n'scrilKtl  iilou}; 
with  u  Ninall  ((uuntily  ot*  dilute  Bulpliiirif  nciil 
to  mulor  it  soluhK*.  thin  aciil  sulphuto  is  in 
laet,  thi»  rompouiul  whioh  is  cniniuonly  pi  von. 
It  is  th«'  *  hisulphato/  *  Hni)fr8ul]>huUs*  *>r  *  acid 
Hulphate  of  (piiun  *  of  iSoubeirun  and  uthor 
Continental  chcuiirtts. 
2.  Qainine,     Sulphate    of.     (C^yi^^Pt^- 

2U.JS()4 .  7Aq).  /VyM.  NoUM.VL  8UU*IIATE 
OP    QriNINK.     DlBlLVlIALE   OF   Q.,    QUININE; 

QviVvK  DWULPnAs  (l»li.  L.).  QriN.F.  svLniAS 
(IMi.  E.,  1).,  &  U.  S.,  &  I*.  OmI),  Qdikij:  sul- 
piiA«  (».  p.),  L. ;  Sri-PiiATK  DK  quinine,  Fr. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Take  of  yellow  cin- 
ehoua  hark,  hruiseil,  7  lbs*. ;  sulpliuric  ncid,  4^ 
oz. ;  (diluted  with)  water,  0  i^IU.;  boil  them 
for  1  hour,  and  strain ;  i^peat  this  a  second 
tiini'  for  1  hour,  with  a  like  quantity  of  acid 
and  water,  and  again  strain ;  next  Ixiil  the  bark 
for  3  hourH,  in  water,  8  pills.,  and  strain ;  wash 
the  n>sidue  with  fresh  quantities  of  lx>iling  dis- 
tilled  water ;  to  the  mixed  dec(M*tious  and  wash- 
ings, add  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  to 
saturation,  decant  the  su{M>matant  fluid,  and 
wash  the  sediment  with  distilled  water ;  boil 
down  the  liquor  for  15  minutes,  and  strain, 
then  precipitate  the  quina  with  li(]uor  of  am- 
monia, and  wash  the  preci])itnt«  (with  very 
cold  wiitor)  until  nothing  idkalinc  is  percep- 
tible ;  saturate  what  remains  with  sulphuric 
acid,  ^  oz.,  diluti'd  with  water,  q.  s.,  digest 
with  animal  charcoal,  2  oz..  and  strain  ;  lastly, 
the  charcoal  l>eing  well  washed,  evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors,  that  crystals  may  fonu. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  This  jmn-ess  varies  from  the 
la>t  one,  in  the  bark  (1  lb.)  In'ing  first  boiled 
in  water  (4  pints)  along  with  carlx^nate  of  soda 
(l  oz.) ;  the  residuum,  Ix'ing  pressed,  is  moist- 
ened  with  water,  and  again  pressed,  nnd  this 
(qHiration  is  re})eat(Kl  a  si'coiid  an<l  a  third 
time,  the  object  being  to  remove,  us  much  ;w 
]XM.Hible,  the  acids,  colouring  matter,  gum,  and 
extractive,  l)efore  pnH*eeding  to  extract  the 
alkah)id.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  also  usikI  as  the 
precipitant,  iimtead  of  ammonia,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  fonned  into  a  sulphutt*  (disulphate) 
by  being  stirrtKl  with  boiling  water,  1  pint,  to 
which  sulphuric  acid,  1  tl.  scruple,  (»r  q.  s.,  is 
nubrietpientl^'  added.  Tlie  crystals,  alter  di- 
gestion with  prepared  animal  charcoal,  2  drs., 
are  orderi'd  to  be  dried  at  a  heat  not  higher 
than  140°  Fabr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Yellow  bark,  1  lb.,  is  macerated 
for  24  hours  in  water,  2  ({uarts,  acidulatinl 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  2  Q.  dra.,  and  then  boili>d 
for  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  fluid  is  de- 
canted ;  this  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third 
time  with  water,  2  quarts,  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  the  decanted  (or  strained)  liquors  are 
evaporateil  to  a  ([uart,  and  filtered,  and  slaked 
lime,  1  oz.,  or  q.  s.,  added  to  the  solution  until 
it  exhibits  a  decideilly  alkaline  reaction;  the 
precipitate  is  next  collected  on  a  calico  filter, 
andi  lifter  having  boen  washed  with  cold  water, 


partially  dried  on  porou  Mcks*  and  mlgtded 
to  powerfnl  preuure  enreloped  in  blotticg 
pa]ier,  is  boiled  for  20  minutes  in  r«cti£iil 
spirit,  1  pint,  and  the  liquid,  after  sabsidenct, 
diTautitl ;  this  a  repeated  a  second  and  a  third 
time  with  u  fri^sh  pint  of  spirit,  and  the  resi- 
duum being  well  pressed,  the  mixed  liquors  sn 
filteriHl,  and  tlie  spirit  removed  by  distiUatun; 
the  brown  viscid  residuum  u  dissolved  ia 
l)oiling  water,  16  fl.  oz.,  boiled,  and  dilute  cai- 
phuric  acid,  i  fl.  oz.,  or  q.  s.,  added  to  reodEr 
the  solution  neutral  or  only  sligbtly  acid; 
auimal  charcoal,  \  oz.,  is  next  stirred  in,  tbe 
mixture  boiled  for  about  5  minutes,  filtmd, 
and  S4>t  aside  to  crj'stallise ;  the  crystals  are 
drii>il  on  blotting  paper,  by  mere  exposure  U)  a 
dr^'  atmos])hen*. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Yellow  cinchona  bark,  in  cosne 
powder,  10;  hydrochloric  acid,  3;  distilkd 
water,  a  sufiicie'ncy;  solution  of  soda,  SO; 
dilute  8ul])huric  acid,  a  sufliciency.  Dikte 
thu  hydrochloric  acid  with  ten  pints  of  the 
water.  Place  the  bark  in  a  porcelain  basin, 
nnd  add  to  it  as  much  of  the  diluted  bydn^ 
chloric  acid  as  will  render  it  thoroughly  mdft. 
After  maceration,  with  occasional  stirring,  (br 
twenty-four  hours,  place  the  bark  in  a  dii- 
platrement  apjiaratus,  and  percolate  with  tbe 
diluteil  hydrochloric  acid  unUl  the  solntion 
which  drops  through  is  nearly  destitute  of 
bitter  taste.  Into  thia  liquid  (hydrochlnrtte 
of  quinine)  ixmr  the  solution  of  soda,  agitate 
well,  let  the  precipitate  (quinine)  completely 
subside,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid,  coIIm^ 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with 
cold  distilled  water  until  the  washings  cease  to 
have  colour.  Tninsfer  the  precipitate  to  a 
porcelain  dish  containing  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  and,  applying  to  this  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  gnidimlly  add  diluted  sulpharic 
acid  until  rery  iiearly  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
cipitate has  been  dissolved,  and  a  neatral 
lic^uid  has  hnvn  obtiiined.  (Or  add  about  half 
the  precipitated  quinine  to  some  water  in  sn 
evaporating  basin,  warm  the  mixture  aud  poor 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  until  the  precipitate 
h:i8  dissulvcil  aud  the  liquid  is  neutral  or  only 
faintly  acid,  then  add  tlie  other  half,  stir  well, 
and  again  heat  liiiuid.)  Filter  the  solntion 
(sulphate  of  quinine),  while  hot,  through  paper, 
wash  the  filter  with  lioiling  distilled  water,  con- 
centrate till  a  film  forms  (m  the  surface  of  the 
solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  cr^'stallise.  Tlio 
crystals  should  be  dried  on  filtering  paper  with- 
out the  application  of  heat. 

5.  '*  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  cinchona-alkaloids  all  agree 
with  me  in  condemning  the  boiling  of  bark 
with  dilute  acids.  1  prefer  the  following 
method,  whi<!h  can  also  be  used  on  u  small 
scale  for  quinometr}*. 

"  Yellow  Iwrk,  or  any  other  Iwrk  in  which 
quinine  prevails,  like,  for  instance,  that  of 
Cinchona  officinalU,  1  lb.,  is  mixed  with  milk 
of  lime,  made  from  4  oz.  of  lime  and  40  oz.  of 
water.    After  drying  this  mixture  it  is  ex- 
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haustoi!  with  strong  muthylatcd  spirit  (the 
strongest  possible)  and  the  slightly  coloured 
solution  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  that 
the  liquor  has  a  slight  acid  reaction  upon  blue 
litmus  paper.  After  filtering  or  subsiding,  the 
clear  liquid  is  distilled  and  the  residue  in  the 
still  dissolved  in  water,  careirilly  neutralised, 
so  that  the  solution  lias  a  slight  alkaline  re- 
action upon  red  litmus  paper,  treated  with 
charcoal  and  crystallised,  &c." — De  Vrij. 

6.  ('Hospital  sulphate'  —  Mr.  E.  Her- 
ring.) The  crushed  bark  is  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda  or  potassa,  to  extract  colouring 
matter  and  gum;  it  is  then  pressed,  washed 
with  cold  water,  a  second  time  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  again  pressed, 
washed,  and  pressed ;  the  decoloured  and  puri- 
fied bark  is  next  exhausted  by  coction  with 
acidulated  water,  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
filtered  mixed  decoctions  are  precipitated  with 
carbonate  of  soda  ;  the  precipitated  quina  is 
then  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to 
saturation, ^ when  the  'hospital  sulphate' 
crystallises  out>  as  the  solution  cools ;  this  is, 
lastly,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  drained, 
and  dried. — The  advantage  of  this  process  is 
the  non-use  of  animal  charcoal  as  a  bleacher, 
and  the  consequent  less  cost  of  the  product. 
In  the  preparation  of  his  *  white  buxphate,' 
Mr.  Herring  uses  benzol  as  a  solvent,  instead 
of  alcohol.     Patent  dated  July  28tb,  1853. 

Prop,  When  pure,  sulphate  of  quinine  forms 
very  light,  delicate,  flexible,  white  needles, 
which  are  cfilorescent,  inodorous,  and  intensely 
bitter;  it  is  soluble  iu  740  parts  of  water  at 
60^  and  in  30  parts  at  212r  Fahr. ;  it  takes 
about  80  parts  of  cold  rectified  spirit  for  its 
solution,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  in  acidulated  water;  it  melts  at  240° 
Fahr.,  and  is  charred  and  destroyed  at  a  heat 
below  that  of  redness.  The  crystails  contain 
76*1J  of  quinine,  8'7J  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
15*2^  of  water;  of  the  last,  they  lose  about 
3-4ths  by  exposure  to  dry  air,  and  nearly  the 
whole  when  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some 
time. 

Pur,  This  may  not  be  inferred  from  the 
form  of  its  crystallisation,  for  the  sulphates  of 
quinidine  and  of  cinchonidine  may  be  obtained 
in  the  same  form  of  crystallisation.  As  men- 
tioned already,  the  reaction  with  chlorine  and 
ammonia  does  not  distinguish  quinine  from 
quinidine,  as  both  give  the  same  green 
colour.  **  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  (hot), 
and  more  readily  so  when  an  acid  is  present. 
Precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  residuary  liquid, 
after  evaporation,  should  not  taste  of  sugar. 
By  a  gentie  heat,  it  loses  8  or  lOJ  of  water.  It 
is  wholly  consumed  by  heat.  If  chlorine  be 
first  added,  and  then  ammonia,  it  becomes 
green."  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  "  On  adding  chloride 
of  barium  to  100  grs.  of  this  salt,  dissolved  in 
water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  26*6  grs. 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  dried  at  a  red  heat,  are 
prepared."  (Ph.  L.  1851.)  ''A  solution  of 
10  grs.,  in  1  fl.  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  2  or 


3  drops  of  sulphuric  Acid,  if  decomposed  by  a 
solution  of  i  oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  two 
waters,  and  heated  imtil  the  precipitate  shrinks 
and  fuses,  yields,  on  cooling,  a  solid  mass, 
which,  when  dry,  weighs  7*4  grs.,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  dissolves  entirely  in  a  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid."  (Ph.  E.) 

AduU.  Sulphate  of  quinine  is  said  to  bo 
often  adulterated  with  starch,  magnesia,  gum, 
sugar,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  &c. ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Do  Vrij,  those  with  starch,  magnesia,  gum, 
and  sugar,  are  very  rare,  if  ever  they  were 
really  observed.  Very  frequent  are  those  with 
the  sulphates  of  the  other  cinchona-alkaloids, 
and  these  become  even  still  more  frequent, 
as  very  different  kinds  of  bark  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  quinine.  Salicine  is,  if 
ever,  but  very  seldom  used  for  adulteration  of 
quinine.  The  best  practical  test  for  the  purity 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the  following: — A 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt  is  made  at 
60'^  Fahr.,  and  one  part  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  2  or  3  minims  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  whilst  ano- 
ther part  is  mixed  with  2  or  3  minims  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 
If  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  pure  its  solution 
will  remain  unaltered  by  both  reagents,  even 
after  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  test  tube  with  a 
glass  rod  and  standing  many  hours.  But  if  it 
contains  one  or  more  of  the  other  xnnchona- 
alkaloids  there  will  appear  either  precipitates 
or  strise  on  the  glass  where  it  has  been  rubbed 
by  the  glass  rod.  Iodide  of  potassium  indicates 
particularly  the  presence  of  even  traces  of 
quinidine,  but  also  of  cinchonidine  and  cincho- 
nine, provided  th^r  quantity  be  not  too  small. 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  indicate,  under 
these  circumstances,  only  the  presence  of  cin- 
chonidine. The  first  three  remain  undissolved 
when  the  salt  is  digested  in  spirit ;  the  fourth 
is  dissolved  out  by  cold  water ;  the  fifth  may 
be  detected  by  its  total  insolubility  in  ether ; 
or,  by  precipitating  the  quinine  by  solution  of 
potassa,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  cinchonine  crystallises  out  as  the 
solution  cools,  but  the  quinine  remains  iu  the 
mother-liquor;  and  the  last,  by  the  greater 
solubility  and  sp.  gr.  of  the  salt,  &c.  If 
the  sample  diseng^ages  ammoniacal  fdmes  when 
treated  with  liquor  of  potassa,  it  contains 
sal  ammoniac.  The  presence  of  most  foreign 
organic  substances  is  also  shown  by  the 
sample  being  turned  brown,  and  being  soon 
charred  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  If  it  turn  red  it 
contains  salicin,  a  substance  which  is  now 
frequently  used  to  adulterate  sulphate  of 
quinine.  The  pure  sulphate  is  not  discoloured 
by  this  reagent. 

UseSf  ire.  The  sulphate  is  more  extensively 
employed  than  any  of  the  other  salts  of  quinine, 
and,  indeed,  to  almost  the  exclusion  of  them. 
It  is  the  article  intended  to  be  nsed  whenever 
'  sulphate'  or '  disnlphate*  of  quinine,  or  even 
*  quinine,'  is  ordered  for' medicinal  purposes, 
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unlcsfl  the  name  in  qualified  by  some  other 
ti'mn.  It  in  a  most  \ii1uahlc  Htomttrliic,  in 
dcHies  of  i  to  I  pr. ;  us  n  tonic,  1  to  3  grs. ;  utid 
as  II  rohrifu^e,  2  to  20  (p^. 

Qainine,  Snlpho-tar'trate  of.  %n.  Quinj-: 
BULPiiO-TABTRAS,  L.  Prep.  From  Bulpliate 
of  quininis  4  })artH ;  tarttirii:  iicid,  5  piirt.s ;  din- 
tilhnl  water,  20  inirtti ;  mix,  gently  evajiorate 
to  dryneM,  and  powder  the  residuum. 

Quinine,  Tan'nate  of.  S^n.  Quinj:  tankas, 
L.  Prep.  Dissolve  sulphate  of  quinine  ir. 
slightly  aeidulated  waU'r,  and  add  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  as  long  as  a  ])reeipitatc  forms  ; 
wash  this  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  dry  it. 
The  Ph.  Gneea  orders  infusion  of  pralls  to  be 
U8e<l  as  the  preeipitniit.  In  intennittent  neu- 
ralgia. 

Qai2iine,  Tar'trate  of.  Sjfu.  Qvivx  tartras, 
L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  tartaric  acid  and 
quinine,  as  the  acetate. 

Quinine,  Vale^rianate  of.  Stfn.  Quiy^  VA- 
LBRIANAS  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  As  the 
acetate  or  citrate. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Valerianate  of  soda,  124  grs. ; 
distilled  watier,  2  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve ;  also  dis- 
solve hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  7  drs.,  in  dis- 
tilled water,  14  il.  oz. ;  next  heat  each  solu- 
tion to  120^  (not  higher),  mix  them,  and  set 
the  vessel  aside  for  2-1  hours  ;  lastly,  press 
the  ma^s  of  crystals  thus  obtained,  and  dry 
them,  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat. 

Prop.,  ^r.  Silky  needles  and  prisms;  its 
solution  suffers  dccompositicm  when  heated 
much  above  120^  Fahr.  It  in  jwwerfully  anti- 
spasmodic, aniiix'riodic,  and  nervine. — Vosp.  \ 
gr.,  every  two  hours,  or  1  to  3  grs.,  twice  or 
thrice  daily  ;  in  epilepsy,  heniicrauia,  hysteria, 
neuralgia,  and  other  m'r\'0us  affections. 

QUININE    AND   COD-LIYEB  OIL.      Sj/n. 

COD-LIVER  OIL  WITU  QUININE,  QUINIARETTED 
COD-LIVER  OIL;  OlEU&I  MORRHUJE  CT7M  QUINa, 

Oleum  jecoris  aselli  cum  quina,  L.  This 
medicine  is  a  solution  of  pure  anhydrous  quin- 
ine in  pure  cod-liver  oil. 

Prep.  1.  Pure  quinine  (preferably  recently 
preci])itated)  is  fused  in  a  glass  or  iK)rcelaiu 
capsule  by  the  heat  of  an  oil  or  sand  bath, 
carefully  applied,  by  which  it  assumes  a  brown 
colour  and  the  appearance  of  a  resin  ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  after  which  it  is  reduced  to  powder  in  a 
dry  mortar,  and  added  to  pure  pale  Newfound- 
laud  cod-liver  oil,  gently  heated  in  a  closed 
glass  vessel  over  a  water  bath ;  the  solution  of 
the  alkaloid  is  promoted  by  constant  agitation, 
and,  when  complete,  the  vessel,  still  corked,  is 
set  aside  in  a  dark  situation  to  (;ool ;  when  the 
*  quinlaretted  oil  *  is  quite  cold,  it  is  put  into 
bottles,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  preserved,  as 
ranch  as  possible,  from  the  light  and  air. 

2.  The  anhydrous  ijuinine  is  dissolved  in  a 
little  anhydrous  ether  before  adding  it  to  the 
oil,  which  in  this  case  need  not  be  heated,  as 
the  union  is  effected  by  simple  agitation ; 
should  this  not  take  place,  it  may  be  gently 
warmed  for  a  few  minutes. 


3.  The  auhydrona  qninine  is  diswdved  in 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  after  being  added  to  the 
oil,  the  whole  is  gently  heated,  in  an  open 
veasel,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  until  the 
alcohol  is  expelled ;  agitation,  &c.,  bting  lad 
n.>counie  to,  as  in  No.  1. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Tho  above  preparation  leienibks 
ordinary  cod-liver  oil,  except  in  having  a  pile 
yellowish  colour,  and  a  alightly  bitt«r  tute, 
similar  to  tliat  of  cinchona  Uirk.  It  is  said  to 
]XMsesM  all  the  properties  of  cod-Uver  oil  com- 
bined with  those  peculiar  to  qninine,  by  wUch 
the  tonic,  stomachic,  and  antipcriodic  qnalitiet 
of  tho  latter  are  associated,  in  one  remedy, 
with  the  genial,  supporting,  and  altendve 
action  of  the  otlicr.  The  common  atrcngth  is 
2  grs.  of  quinine  per  oz. 

QUnriNE  AND  I'BOV.  These  two  import- 
ant medicinal  agents  are  combined  together  in 
various  ways.  The  following  compound  lalti 
are  often  prescribed. 

(^oinine  and  Iron,  dt'rate  of.  %».  CrnuiB 

07  IRON  AXD  QUINUTB  ;  Fe&BI    BT   QUIVJE  CI- 

TRA8,  B.  P.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Solntioa  of 
]>ersulpliate  of  iron,  4^ ;  tfulphnte  of  qninia, 
1 :  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1^ ;  citric  acid,  3 ; 
solution  of  ammonia  and  distilled  water,  of 
each,  a  sufficiency  :  mix  8  of  the  aolotion  of 
ammonia  with  -10  of  tho  water,  and  to  this  add 
the  solution  of  i>ersulpluite  of  iron,  previously 
diluted  with  40  of  the  water,  stirring  them 
constantly  and  briskly.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
for  two  hours,  stirring  it  occaflionally,thco  put  it 
on  a  calico  tilter,  and  w^lien  the  liquid  has 
draineil  away,  wasli  the  precipitate  with  di^• 
tilled  water  until  that  which  pasitea  thnnigh 
the  tiltiU'  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  witli  cbk»- 
ride  of  barium.  Mix  the  sulphate  of  qainia 
with  8  of  the  water,  add  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  precipitate  the 
quiuia  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  am- 
monia. Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and 
wash  it  with  30  of  the  water.  Diasolve  the 
citric  acid  in  5  of  the  water,  and  having  applied 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  add  the  oxide  of 
iron,  previously  well  drained  ;  stir  them  toge- 
ther, and  when  the  oxalic  acid  bos  dissolved, 
add  the  precipitatetl  quiuia,  continuing  the 
agitation  uutil  this  also  has  dissolved.  Let  the 
solution  cool,  then  add,  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  \\  solution  of  ammonia,  dilute  with  2 
of  the  water,  stirring  the  solution  briskly,  and 
allowing  the  quinia,  which  separates  with  each 
addition  of  ammonia,  to  dissolve  before  the  next 
addition  is  made.  Filter  the  solution,  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  then 
dry  it  in  layers  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates, 
at  tlie  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.,  romove  tlic 
dry  salt  in  flakes,  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered 
bottle.  Solubility,  2  in  I.— Test,  Taste  bitter 
as  well  as  chalybeate.  When  burned  with 
exposure  to  air,  it  leaves  a  n>sidue  (oxide  of 
iron)  which  yields  nothing  to  water.  50  grs., 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  treated 
with  a  alight  excess  of  ammonia,  gives  a  white 
precipitate  (qmnia)  which,  when  collected  on 
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a  filter  and  dried,  weighs  8  grs.  The  precipi- 
tate is  entirely  soluhle  in  pure  ether,  indicat* 
ing  absence  of  qoinidia  and  dnchonia.  When 
homed  it  leaves  no  residue.  When  dissolved 
hy  the  aid  of  an  acid  it  forms  a  solution  which, 
after  decolorisation  hy  a  little  purified  animal 
charcoal,  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  strongly 
to  the  left  (cinchona  turns  it  to  the  right). — 
Dose,  5  to  10  grs.  as  a  tonic,  three  times  a 
day,  in  solution  or  in  pill. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Triturate  sulphate  o^  quinine, 
1  oz.,  with  distilled  water,  6  fl.  oz.,  and  having 
added  sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  dis- 
solve it,  cautiously  pour  into  the  solution  water 
of  ammonia  with  constant  stirring,  until  in 
slight  excess.  Wash  the  precipitated  quinine 
on  a  filter,  and  having  added  solution  of  citrate 
of  iron,  10  fi.  oz.,  keep  the  whole  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  120^  by  means  of  a  water  hath,  and 
stir  constantly  until  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved. 
Lastly,  evaporate  the  solution  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of 
glass,  so  that,  on  drying,  the  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  scales. — Dose.  2  grs.  to  5  grs. 

Quinine  and  Iron,  Todide  of.  Syn,  QuiSM 
ET  FSBBi  lODiDXTH,  L.  iVep.  From  protio- 
dide  of  iron,  2  parts  ;  hydriodate  of  quinine, 
1  part ;  rectified  spirit,  12  parts ;  heat  them 
tc^ther,  and  either  evaporate  to  dryness  or 
crystallise  by  refrigeration.  A  powder,  or 
crystalline  scales. 

(Quinine  and  Iron,  Sul'phato  cl  ^n.  Fesbo- 

STTIiPHATB  OF  QUIKINB  ;  QUIlfiB  FBBBO-SUL- 
PHAS,  QUIKJE  ST   FBBBI    SULPHAS,    L.      Frcp. 

From  solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
quinine,  in  atomic  proportions,  mixed  whilst 
hot,  and  the  crystals  which  form  as  the  liquid 
cools  carefully  dried  and  preserved  from  the  air. 
QXTIKINE  AND  MEB'CUBT.   See  Chlobidb 

OF  MeBCUBY  ASJy  QVUdKE, 

QUINOID'INE.     iS^yn.    Amobfhous    qui- 
Kn^E,  Chikoidine  ;  Quota  amobpha,  Quiit a 

nfFOBMIS,   QUINOIDIA,   QUINOIDINA,  QUIKOI- 

DU7UM,  Chikoideum,  L.  A  few  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  quinine  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  Sertuerner,  a  German  physician,  and 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  morphia,  obtidned, 
by  a  peculiar  method,  from  yellow  bark,  an 
amorphous  alkaloid  which  was  called  by  him 
Chinioidin,^  and  also  fever-killer,  (Fiebertod- 
ter).  Ho  found  that  not  only  this  alkaloid 
itself,  but  also  all  its  compounds  with  acids, 
were  equally  amorphous.  As  recent  investi- 
gations have  proved  that  this  amorphous  alka- 
loid occurs  in  all  cinchona  barks,  and  is  found 
particularly  in  many  young  Indian  barks  in 
great  quantity,  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  quinine  the  uncrystallisable 
sulphate  of  this  alkaloid  should  accumulate  in 
the  mother-liquors  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
From  such  liquors  it  is  precipitated  in  an  im- 
pure stete  by  an  alkali,  and  brought  into  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  quinoidine.    As  this 

1  Sertuerner,  'Die  neuesten  Entdecknngen  in  der 
FhyiUc,  Heillnmde,  and  Chemie,'  8ter  Band,  Stes  Hefl, 
Seito2e9a880>. 


amorphous  alkaloid  has  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  crystellisation  of  the  salte  of  the 
other  alkaloids,  particularly  those  of  qtdni- 
dine,  it  is  clear  that  the  quinoidine  of  com- 
merce very  often  contains  quinidine  and  also 
cinchonidine.  Dr.  de  Vrij,  for  instance,  found 
sometimes  more  than  20$  of  quinidine  in  some 
samples  of  quinoidine  of  commerce.  Although 
commercial  qtdnoidine  oontains  many  impu- 
rities which  may  have  their  origin  partly 
in  the  adulteration  of  the  cinchona-alkaloids, 
unadulterated  quinoidine,  no  doubt,  chiefly  con- 
sists of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Sertuerner. 

The  quinoidine  of  commerce  ought  never  to 
be  used  in  medicine,  unless  purified.  For  this 
purification  there  arc  twd  methods.  1.  That 
of  Mr.  Bullock,  which  gives  the  purer  but  the 
more  expensive  product.  Crude  quinoidine  is 
exhausted  with  ether,  which,  after  defecation, 
is  distilled  off,  leaving  the  purified  quinoidine 
behind.  This  process  has  been  patented  in 
Engknd  by  Mr.  Bullock.  2.  That  of  Dr.  de 
Vrij,  which  consists  in  boiling  9  parts  of  crude 
quinoidine  with  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  oxalate 
of  ammonium  in  water.  By  this  process  the 
alkaloids  contained  in  the  quinoidine  are  dis* 
solved,  whilst  the  impurities,  and  amongst 
them  the  lime  which  is  often  conteined  in 
the  crude  quinoidine,  remun  undissolved. 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  large  bulk  of 
water,  then  filtered  and  the  purified  quinoidine 
precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  liquor  of  soda. 

Prop,,  Sfc.  In  ite  crude  form  quinoidine 
somewhat  resembles  aloes ;  in  ite  purest  state 
it  is  a  yellowish-brown  resin-like  mass,  fVeely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water;  with  the  acids  it  forms  dark- 
coloured,  uncrystallisablo  salte.  It  is  power- 
fully febrifuge,  but  less  so  than  either  quini- 
dine or  quinine,  although  it  is  identioil  in 
chemical  composition  with  both  of  them. — Dose, 
2  to  4  grs.  for  adulte,  ^  to  1  gr.  for  children, 
given  in  wine,  lemonade,  or  acidulated  honey. 

QUIirOM'ETKT.  Syn,  Cikohokoxetbt. 
The  Kst  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  quinine 
in  cinchona  bark,  and  in  the  commercial  salte 
of  this  alkaloid. 

Proc,  1.  Fob  babk. — a,  (Ph.  E.)  A  fil- 
tered decoction  of  100  grs.  of  bark,  in  distilled 
water,  2  fl.  oz.,  is  precipitated  with  1  fi.  dr.,  or 
q.  s.,  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda;  the  precipitate,  after  being  heated  in 
the  fluid  so  as  to  become  a  fused  mass,  and 
having  again  become  cold,  is  dried  and  weighed. 
"  It  should  be  2  grs.,  or  more,  and  entirely  dis- 
solve in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid."  To  render 
the  result  strictly  accurate,  the  product  should 
be  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  proof  spirit,  con- 
teining  -^th  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  this 
solution  carefully  added  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine  as  long  as  there  appears  a  brown  pre- 
cipitete,  which  inunediately  turns  bkck  by 
stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  This  precipitete, 
collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  strong 
alcohol  and  dried  on  a  water  bith»  is  Henpo^ 
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iodoxulpliato  of  ({uinino,  of  wliich  100  parts  re- 
present 5fi'5  pnrts  of  pure  quinini>. 

b,  (Ki*lH)unIain.)  100  g:rM.  of  the  bark 
(coanwly  powderoil)  arc  exliuurttetl  witli  acidu- 
lnt(Hl  water,  niitl  the  filtered  Kohition  rendered 
nlkuline  with  Kolntion  of  potn<<Kii;  it  is  next 
8h:iken  with  itlnrnt  l-3rd  of  itH  volume  of 
chlorofonn,  and  then  nllr)wed  to  repose  for  a 
short  time  ;  tlic  rhloroform  holdinfi:  the  nlkii- 
lotd  in  Bohition  ttiiiks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ve.<Hi.>l  ill  II  distinct  stnitiim,  fnnn  which  the 
rin]u'rnutiint  liquid  is  t>eptinite<l  by  deeuntation  ; 
the  chloroform  ic  sohititm,  either  at  once  or  after 
heinj,'  wiiiiheil  with  a  little  eohl  water,  is  allowcrd 
t«)  evajwrnte ;  the  rt*siduuni,  when  weighed, 
j?iv<'s  the  ji<T-ecnt.ifje  riehneMs  of  the  sample. 

Obs.  A  like  result  may  be  obtained  with  ether, 
insteiul  of  ehloroform  ;  in  which  case  the  solu- 
tion of  quinine  will  form  the  upper  stratum. 

r.  Instead  of  l{elK)urdain*8  process.  Dr.  de 
Vrij  prefers  that  of  Charles,'  so  far  as  reganls 
the  separation  of  the  total  mixed  alkaloids  from 
the  bark.  To  this  mixture  is  applied  the  jiro- 
cess  mentioned  above  (a),  viz.  solution  in  aeidu- 
luttnl  ])roof  spirit,  kc, 

2.  For  the  salth.  The  above  methods,  as 
well  as  several  others  which  have  been  devised 
for  tlie  purpose,  may  also  be  a])plicd  to  the 
salts  of  ([uiniiie  ;  but,  unt'ortunately,  they  are 
inu])plicable  when  great  accuracy  is  re([uired, 
owinj^  to  the  non-reco^niti(»n  of  the  presence 
of  quiuidiue,  as  huch,  and  which,  conse([uently, 
goes  to  swell  tlie  ai»])arent  ricline«s  of  the 
sample  in  tpiiniiie.  Tht^  following  ingenious 
metho*!,  iuventi'd  by  Dr.  Ure,  not  merely 
cnabli's  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  cinchonine 
and  qiiinidinc  in  commercial  saui])Ies  of  the 
salts  of  <iuinine,  but,  with  some  trifling  modi- 
fications, it  also  enables  us  to  determine  the 
({uantity  of  eacli  of  these  alkaloids  present  in 
any  sample :-  -"  10  grs.  of  the  salts  to  be 
examined  "  (the  sul])hato  is  here  more  espe- 
cially ref ernti  to)  " is  put  into  a  strong  test- 
tube,  furnished  with  a  tight-fitting  cork  ;  to 
this  are  to  be  added  10  drops  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (1  acid  and  5  water),  with  15 
dro])8  of  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to 
accelerate  solution.  This  having  been  effected, 
and  the  solution  entirely  cooled,  60  dn)ps  of 
ofiicinal  sulphuric  ether,  with  20  drops  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  must  bo  added,  and  the 
whole  well  shaken  while  the  top  is  closed  by 
the  thumb.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  closely 
8top]>ed,  and  shaken  gently  from  time  to  time, 
80  that  the  bubbles  of  air  may  readily  enter 
the  layer  of  ether.  If  the  salt  bo  free  from 
cinchonine  and  quinidine,  or  contain  the  latter 
in  no  greater  projwrtion  than  lOJ,  it  will  be 
completely  dissolved;  while  on  the  surface, 
where  contact  of  the  two  layers  of  clear  fluid 
takes  place,  the  mechanictd  impurities  only 
will  be  sepanitcd.  After  some  time  the  layer 
of  ether  becomes  hard  and  gelatinous,  and*  no 
farther  observation  is  possible." 

>  'Journal  de  Pharmacic  et  de  Chimie,'  4c  seric,  1. 12, 
p.  81  (AoAt,  1870). 


"  From  the  above  statement  respeciing  the 
■olnlnlity  of  quinidine  in  ether,  it  appears  that 
tlie  10  grs.  of  the  wit  examined  may  eontain  1 
gr.  of  qninidine,  and  itill  a  oomplcte  soliitioB 
with  ether  and  ammonia  may  follow ;  bsC  in 
this  case  the  quinidine  will  shortly  begin  to 
crystallise  in  a  layer  of  ether.  The  least  trace 
of  <juiiiidine  may  be  yet  more  definitely  de^ 
tected  by  employing,  instead  of  the  oitiiiuzj 
ether,  some  ether  prpviously  saturated  vitk 
quinidine,  by  which  means  all  of  the  qainidine 
contained  in  the  qninine  examined  must  rennin 
undissolved.  It  is  particularly  requiiite,  ii 
]K>rforming  this  lost  experiment,  to  obsene^ 
(immediately)  after  the  shaking',  whether  sll 
has  dissolved  ;  for,  owing  to  the  great  ten- 
dency  of  quinidine  to  crystallisation,  it  m^j 
become  again  si'parated  in  a  crystalline  form, 
and  l>o  a  source  of  error." 

"  If  more  than  1-lOth  of  quinidine  or  (inj) 
cinchonine  be  present,  there  will  be  fbaii^  u 
insoluble  precipitate  at  the  limits  of  the  two 
layers  of  fluids.  If  this  be  quinidine,  it  will  be 
dissolved  on  the  addition  of  proportionately mnt 
ether,  while  cinchonine  will  remain  unaffected." 

Note,  To  Dr.  Ure's  test  Dr.  de  Vrij  pwfen, 
for  several  reasons,  Dr.  Kemcr's  test,  'Zeit- 
schrifl  f  iir  Analytische  Chcmie,'  von  Frcaenhis, 
1st  Jahrg,  18f)2;  •  Uebcr  Die  Prufung  d« 
Kiiuflichen  Schwefclsauren  Cbinins  auf  fremde 
Alkaloidcs,  von  'Syr.  G.  Kerner.' 

QUINOVnr.    CaoH^Oj.     *>«.    CiHCHom, 

QlTNOVIA. 

QUINOVXN.  A  very  bitter  amorphous  gln- 
co^ide  contained  in  the  genus  Cinchona,  Nuns- 
len,  and  probably  in  many  other  allied  genen. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  recti- 
fied spirit  and  in  chlomforra,  with  which  last 
liquid  it  forms,  in  conccntnitcd  solutiomi,  s 
jelly.  If  a  current  of  hydrochloric  gas  i« 
passed  iuto  its  alcoholic  solution  the  liquid  be- 
comes hot  and  the  quinovln  is  split  up  into  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sugar. 

QUIWOVIC  ACID.  Co^H^Oj.  Tliis  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  also  in  chloroform,  and  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  alcohol.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  by  cooling, 
in  small  crystals.  In  the  leaves,  bark,  and  wood, 
of  the  cinchona  tree  this  acid  is  containetl,  to- 
gether with  quinovln,  and  it  is  this  mixtorf 
wliich  has  been  recently  applied  in  therapcntict, 
as  a  powerful  tonic  in  cases  of  dysentery,  ke. 
The  mixture  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the 
leaves,  bark,  or  wood,  of  cinchona,  and  even 
from  bark  which  has  been  exhaust^'d  by  cbol- 
lition  with  water  or  diluted  acids,  by  cold 
maceration  with  weak  milk  of  lime,  by  which 
it  is  dissolved,  as  it  combines  easily  with 
bases.  It  is  only  the  quinovatc  of  lime  which 
has  till  now  been  nscd  in  medicine. — Dote,  2 
to  8  grs.  every  two  hours. 

QUIN'QIJIKA.    See  Cinchona. 

QUnr'ST.    See  Throat  Affections. 

QUIHTES'SEirCE.  Sun,  Quinta  xssevtu, 
L.  A  term  invented  by  the  alchemists  to 
represent  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solutaoo  of 
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the  active  principles  o^  organic  bodies.  It  is 
still  occasionally  employed  in  perfumery  and 
the  culinary  art.  See  Essence,  Tincttjbe, 
&c. 

QUOTIDlAir.  Occurring  or  returning  daily. 
See  Ague. 


SAB'BIT.  The  Leptts  cuniculus  (Linn.)  of 
the  Cuvian  order  Modentia.  The  domestic 
rabbit,  when  young,  is  a  light  and  wholesome 
article  of  food,  approaching  in  delicacy  to  the 
common  barn-door  fowl ;  but  has  less  flavour 
than  the  wild  animal.  The  fat  is  among  the 
'simples'  of  the  Ph.  L.  1618.  Its  hair  and 
skin  are  made  into  cheap  furs,  gloves,  bats, 
&c. 

BACAHOUT.  Syn,  Racahout  des  Asabes. 
This  is  said  to  be  farina  prepared  from  the 
acorns  of  Quercus  Ballota,  or  Barbary  oak, 
disguised  with  a  little  flavouring.  The  fol- 
lowing is  recommended  as  an  imitation: — 
Koasted  cacao  or  chocolate  nuts,  4  oz. ;  ta- 
pioca and  potato  farina,  of  each,  6  oz. ;  white 
sugar,  slightly  flavoured  with  vanilla,  \  lb. 
Very  nutritious.     Used  as  arrow-root. 

SACE'MIC  ACIB.  Syn,  Pabatabtabio 
ACID.  This  compound  was  discovered  by 
Kestner,  in  1820,  replacing  tartaric  acid  in 
grape- juice  of  the  Department  of  the  Vosges. 
Kacemic  acid  and  tartaric  acid  have  exactly 
the  same  composition,  and  yield,  when  exposed 
to  heat,  the  same  products ;  the  racemates  also 
correspond  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  tar- 
trates. Racemic  acid  is  rather  less  soluble 
than  tartaric,  and  separates  first  from  a  solu- 
tion containing  the  two  acids.  A  solution  of 
racemic  acid  precipitates  a  neutral  salt  of  cal- 
cium, which  is  not  the  case  with  tartaric  acid. 
A  solution  of  racemic  acid  does  not  affect  a 
ray  of  polarised  light,  while  a  solution  of  tar- 
taric acid  rotates  the  ray  to  the  right. 

BACK'nrO.     See  Cideb  and  Wines. 

BAD'ICAL.  Syn,  Radicle.  According  to 
the  binary  theory  of  the  constitution  of  s^ine 
compounds,  every  salt  is  composed,  like  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (NaCl),  of  two  sides  or  parts, 
which  arc  termed  its  radicals.  That  part  of  a 
salt  which  consists  of  a  metal,  or  of  a  body 
exercising  the  chemical  functions  of  one,  is 
called  the  metallic,  basic,  or  basylous  radical ; 
while  the  other  part,  which,  like  chlorine,  by 
combining  with  hydrogen  would  produce  an 
acid,  is  designated  the  chlorous  or  acidulous 
radical.  Every  salt,  therefore,  consists  of  a 
basic  and  of  an  acid  radicaL  Sometimes  ra- 
dicals are  elementary  in  their  nature,  when 
they  are  called  simple;  and  sometimes  they 
are  made  up  of  a  group  of  elements,  when 
they  are  termed  compound.  Some  radicals, 
both  simple  and  compound,  have  been  isolated, 
while  many  have  but  a  hypothetical  existence. 
In  the  following  formulsd  the  vertical  line 
separates  the  basic  from  the  acid  radicals,  the 
fSormer  being  on  the  left,  the  latter  on  the 
right: 


H 


Na 

E 

Ca 

NH4 

C2H5 


F     Hydrofluoric  acid  {Fluoride  of 
hydrogen), 

CI     Chloride  of  sodium. 

CN  Cyanide  of  potassium. 

CO3  Carbonate  of  calcium. 

CI     Chloride  of  ammonium. 

NOj  Nitrite  of  ethyL 
SAB^H.  The  common  garden  radish 
(bafhants,  L.)  is  the  root  of  Baphanus  ea* 
iivu9  (Linn.),  one  of  the  CruetfertB.  There 
are  several  varieties.  They  are  all  slightly 
diuretic  and  laxative,  and  possess  considerable 
power  in  exciting  the  appetite.  The  seed  is 
pressed  for  oil.  The  hors^tidish  (abmobaoia, 
L.)  belongs  to  a  distinct  genus. 

RAXN-OAUGE.  1^,  Ombohetxb,  Plit- 
YiAMETEB,  Udombtbb.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  water,  which  falls 
as  rain,  at  any  given  place.  A  simple  and 
convenient  rain-gauge  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  formed  of  a  wide-mouthed  funnel,  or 
open  receiver,  connected  with  a  glass  tube 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  The  diameter  of 
the  tube  may  be  exactly  1-lOOth  that  of  the 
receiver,  and  if  the  tube  be  graduated  into 
inches  and  tenths,  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  may  be  easily  read  off  to  the  1-lOOOth 
of  an  inch.  The  instrument  should  be  set  in 
some  perfectly  open  situation;  and,  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  its  edge  as  nearly  level 
with  the  ground  as  possible.  The  quantity  of 
water  should  be  duly  measured  and  registered 
at  9  a.m.,  daily. 

RArsnrS.  Syn,  Dbiedobafes;  Uyx(B. 
P.),  UviB  siccATJB,  UvA  (Ph.  L.),  Vnm  passjb 
(Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  « The  prepared  fruit  of 
Vitis  vinifera^'  (Linn.) — Ph.  L.  The  grapes 
are  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry  on  the  vine. 
After  being  plucked  and  cleaned,  they  are 
dipped,  for  a  few  seconds,  into  a  boiling  lye  of 
wood  ashes  and  qucklime  at  12°  or  15°  Baum^, 
to  eveiy  4  galls,  of  which  a  handful  of  culinary 
salt  and  a  pint  of  salad  oil  has  been  added ; 
they  are  then  exposed  for  12  or  14  days  in  the 
sun  to  dry ;  they  are,  lastly,  carefully  garbled, 
and  packed  for  exportation.  The  sweet,  fleshy 
kinds  of  grapes  are  those  selected  for  the 
above  treatment;  and,  in  general,  their  stalks 
are  cut  about  one  half  through,  or  a  ring  of 
bark  is  removed,  to  hasten  their  maturation. 

Raisins  are  nutritious,  cooling,  antiseptic, 
and,  in  general,  laxative;  the  latter  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  fresh  fhiit.  There  are  many 
varieties  found  in  commerce.  Their  uses  as  a 
dessert  and  culinary  fruit,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wine,  &c,,  are  well  known,  and  are 
referred  to  elsewhere.    See  Qbafss,  Wines, 

RAKCIDITT.  The  strong,  sour  flavour 
and  odour  which  oleaginous  bodies  acquire  by 
age  and  exposure  to  the  fur.  For  its  preven- 
tion, see  Fats,  Oils  (Fixed),  &c 

RAPE  OIL.    See  Oils  (Fixed). 

RASH.  Erasmus  Wilson  notices  four  dif  • 
ferent  affections,  as  indnded  under  this 
head: — 
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1.  St.  Axthoxt's  ftbe,  or  xrtsitilab, 
the  n.'ven'iit  of  tbeiii  uU,  ulrcndj  referred  to. 

2.  Nettlk-kabii,  or  ukticabu,  cliarocter- 
iMtl  )>v  itH  tiii(^'liii{;  nnd  pricking:  puin,  and  iti 
litth*  white  i.-l4'VutioiiM  on  u  rtnldiiih  groand, 
liki*  tlii>  wluMiU  raiiM**!  by  tlu>  stin^  of  a  nettle. 
HiiH  i;f!IfircMceii(.t'  hi-Idoui  Htayn  many  boun, 
and,  Hr)int'titii('h,  not  (!ven  many  niinutefl,  in 
the  Nami'  place,  mid  is  inultiplied  or  repro- 
ducc«l  wbifnrver  uiiy  part  of  thi*  8kiu  in  scratched 
or  even  t«iiirbed.  No  jmrt  of  the  )Nidy  in  ex- 
empt from  it,  and  when  many  of  them  occur 
together,  aiitl  continue  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
partu  uro  often  cunHidenibly  swelled,  and  the 
featurcH  tt'nifKirarily  distigured.  In  many 
inutetf  thcM^  eruptions  continue  to  infest  the 
skin,  Hoiiii'tinus  in  one  pbice,  and  sometimes  in 
auotlier,  for  one  or  two  hours  together,  two  «)r 
three  tinieti  a  day,  or,  perhapH,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  twenty -four  lioun.  In  some  con- 
Htitutions  this  laHts  only  a  few  days ;  in  others 
several  nionthri. 

TherL'  arc  sevcrsil  varieties  of  ncttlc-nudi  or 
urticaria  noticed  by  mcdicnil  writers,   among 

which  UUTICAHIA  FEIIK1LI0,  FBBSISTAN8,  and 
EVAN  IDA,  an;  the  principal. 

Tile  common  caiuo  of  nettle- rash  is  some 
derangement  of  the  digcHtive  functions,  aris- 
ing either  from  the  umc  of  improper  food  or  a 
disordennl  state  of  the  nervous  or  other  sys- 
tems of  the  ImmIv.  Lol)sterM,  crulm,  mussels, 
shriniiM,  dried  tish,  pork,  cucumbers,  mush- 
rooms, und  adulterated  beer  or  porter,  l)ear 
the  chnmcter  of  frequently  <*auHing  this  affec- 
tion. In  childhiMNl  it  commonly  arises  from 
t4!ething.  OccuKionuUy,  in  persons  of  ix'culiar 
idiosyncnisy,  the  most  simple  article  of  foo«l, 
as  almonds,  nuts,  and  even  milk,  rice,  and 
eggs,  will  ))rodiu'e  this  ufTtH.-tion. 

The  treatment  may  consist  of  the  adminis- 
tniti(m  of  gentle  saline  aperients,  and  in  severer 
cast»H  a  gentle  emetic,  followed  by  the  copious 
use  of  a<'idulatcd  diluent  drinks,  as  weak  lemon- 
juice-and- water,  eflfervtrscing  potassa-dmughts, 
&c.,  and,  when  recjuin^d,  dia]}horetics.  The 
clothing  should  \w  light,  but  warm,  and  the 
itching,  when  severe,  may  be  allayed  by  the 
ap])lication  of  a  lotion  of  water  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  or  camphoraUKi  spirit  has  been 
added ;  the  latter  must,  howeviT,  be  emi)loyetl 
with  caution.  A  hot  kn(!e-bath  is  useful  in 
drawing  the  affection  from  tlu;  face  and  upjMjr 
part  of  the  body.  A  *  compress,'  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  until  it  C(*aSi'S  to  drip,  and  ktjpt  in 
(K)ntact  with  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  dry 
iNindagis  has  l)een  recommended  to  relieve  ex- 
cessive irritati(m  of  the  stomach  and  })owel8. 
it  has  iKvn  stated  that  decoction  of  Virginian 
snake-root  is  particularly  useful  in  relieving 
chronic  urticaria. 

3.  UED-KASH,  HEO-BLOTCn,  or  FIBKY  SPOT, 

is  commonly  tlie  consequence  of  disordered 
general  health,  of  dys]K!pBia,  and  particularly, 
in  females,  of  tight  lacing.  Sometimes  it  is 
alight  and  evanescent ;  at  others,  it  approaches 
iu  severity  to  the  milder  forms  of  crysii)ehi8. 


there  being  modi  iwdling  and  inflammaiiaD. 
Chaps,  galljft  ezcoriatioiiat  and  dnlUain^  fre 
Tarieties  of  this  diseaae  prodoeed  hj  cold,  ei- 
cessive  moisture,  or  fnction.  The  treatmeot 
is  similar  to  that  of  nettlc-msh. 

4.  KOfiB-SASH.  FALBB  TfBAHT.W,  OF  BOSIOU. 

is  an  efflorescence,  or  rather  a  diacoloratioo,  of 
a  rose-red  tint,  in  small  iiregnlar  patches, 
without  wheals  or  papulae,  vhich  spread  orer 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  are  ushered  in  hy 
slight  febrile  symptoms.  There  aic  seven] 
Tarieties.  Tho  causes  arc  the  same  ts  thoie 
which  produce  the  preceding  «»*f^^fmf,  sad 
the  treatment  may  be  similar.  In  all  of  then 
strict  attention  U>  the  diet,  and  a  careful  svoid- 
ance  of  cold  appUcationa,  or  exposure  to  cokL 
so  as  to  cause  a  retrocession,  arc  matters  of 
the  first  moment. 

BASP^E&BT.  Sy».  HnrBBXBBT.  The 
fruit  of  Bubu*  IdiEM*  (Linn.),  a  small  ihnb 
of  the  natural  order  So9aee<t.  It  is  oooliii^ 
antiscorbutic,  and  mildly  aperitive.  It  it  fre- 
quently used  to  communicate  a  fine  flaTonr  to 
liqueurs,  confectionery,  wine,  &c.  See  Fbuib 
and  Vboetables. 

RATAFI'A.  Originally,  a  liquor  drank  it 
the  ratification  of  an  agreement  or  treaty.  It 
is  now  the  common  generic  name  in  Fianoe  of 
liqueurs  com))ounded  of  spirit,  sugar,  and  the 
odoriferous  and  flavouring  principles  of  vege- 
tables, more  particuUirly  of  those  containing 
the  juices  of  recent  fruits^  or  the  kernels  of 
apricots,  cherries,  or  peaches.  In  its  un* 
qualified  sense,  this  name  is  commonly  UDde^ 
stood  as  referring  to  cherry-brandy  or  peadh 
brandy. 

Ratafias  arc  prepared  by  distillation,  mace- 
ration, or  extem]K)raneous  admixture,  in  the 
manner  explained  under  the  head  LiQUBTB. 
Tlie  following  list  includes  those  which  ire 
commonly  i)repared  by  the  French  Uqnor- 
istcs : — 

Ratafia  d'Angeliqne.  From  angelica  seedf, 
1  dr. ;  angelica  stalks,  4  oz. ;  blanched  bitter 
j  almonds,  bruised,  1  oz.;  proof  spirit  or  hrandj, 
6  quarts;  digest  for  10  days,  filter;  add, of 
water,  1  quart ;  white  sugar,  3^  lbs. ;  mix  weD, 
and  in  a  fortnight  decant  the  clear  pottion 
through  a  piece  of  clear  flannel. 

Satafia  d'Anis.    See  Amsebd  Cobdial. 

Ratafia  de  Baume  de  Toln.  From  balsam 
of  Tolu,  1  oz.;  rectifled  spirit,  1  quart;  dis- 
solve, add  water,  3  pints ;  filter,  and  fiurtber 
add  of  white  sugar,  li  lb.  Pectoral  and  tran- 
matic. 

Ratafia  de  Bron  de  Noiz.  From  young  wal- 
nuts with  soft  shells  (pricked  or  pierced),  GO 
in  no. ;  brandy,  2  quarts ;  mace,  cinnamon,  and 
cloves,  of  each,  15  grs.;  digest  for  8  weeks; 
press,  filter,  add  of  white  sugar,  1  lb.;  and 
keeping  it  for  some  months  before  dcQinting 
it  for  use.     Stomachic. 

Ratafia  de  Cacao.    Sifn,   R.  SB  chocolat. 

From  Caracca  cacao-nuts,  1  lb. ;  West  Indian 

do.,  \  lb. ;  (both  roosted  and  bruised ;)  proof 

'  spu-it,  1  galL ;  digest  for  14  days,  filter,  and 
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add,  of  white  sugar,  2i  lbs.;  tincture  of  vanilla, 
i  dr. ;  (or,  a  shred  of  vanilla  may  be  infosed 
with  the  nuts  in  the  spirit  instead;)  lastly, 
decant  in  a  month,  and  bottle  it. 

Ratafia  de  Caf(§.  From  coffee,  ground  and 
roasted,  1  lb. ;  brandy  or  proof  spirit,  1  gall.; 
sugar, 2  lbs. ;  (dissolved  in)  water,  1  quart;  as 
last. 

Ratafia  de  Cassis.  Frombkck-currantjmce, 
1  quart ;  cinnamon,  1  dr. ;  cloves  and  peach 
kernels,  of  each,  ^  dr. ;  brandy,  1  gall. ;  white 
sugar,  3  lbs. ;  digest  for  a  f  ortoigh^  and  strain 
through  flanneL 

Ratafia  de  Cerise.  From  Morello  cherries, 
with  their  kernels  bruised,  8  lbs. ;  brandy  or 
proof  spirit,  1  gaU. ;  white  sugar,  2  lbs. ;  as 
last. 

Ratafia  de  Chocolat.  Ratafia  de  cacao  (see 
(tbove). 

Ratafia  de  Coings.  From  quince  juice,  3 
quarts ;  bitter  almonds,  3  drs. ;  cinnamon  and 
coriander  seeds,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  mace,  ^  dr. ; 
doves,  15  grs.;  (all  bruised;)  rectified  spirit 
(quite  flavourless),  i  gall. ;  digest  for  a  week, 
filter,  and  add  of  white  sugar,  8i  lbs. 

Ratafia  de  Crdme.  From  cr^e  de  noyeau 
and  sherry,  of  each,  i  pint ;  capilliure,  i  pint ; 
fresh  cream,  1  pint ;  beaten  together. 

Ratafia  de  Cnra^oa.  Cunu^. 

Ratafia  de  Framboises.    Raspberry  cordial. 

Ratafia  de  Genidvre.  From  juniper  berries 
(each  pricked  with  a  fork,  i  lb. ;  caraway  and 
coriander  seed,  of  each,  20  gr.;  finest  malt 
spirit  (22  u.  p.),  1  gall. ;  white  sugar,  2  lbs. ; 
ddgcst  a  week,  and  strain  with  expression. 

Ratafia  de  Grenoble.  From  the  small  wild 
black  cherry  (with  the  kernels  bruised),  2  lbs. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  gall.;  white  sugar,  3  lbs.;  citron 
peel,  a  few  grains ;  as  before. 

Ratafia  de  Grenoble,  de  Teyssdre.  From 
cherries  (bruised  with  the  stones),  1  quart; 
rectified  spirit,  2  quarts;  mix,  digest  for  48 
hours,  then  express  the  liqnor,  and  heat  it  to 
boiling  in  a  close  vessel;  when  cold,  add  of 
sugar  or  capillaire,  q.  s.,  together  with  some 
noyeau,  to  flavour,  and  a  little  syrup  of  the  bay 
laurel,  and  of  galangal ;  in  3  months  decan^ 
and  bottle  it. 

Ratafia  de  Koyeau.  From  peach  or  apricot 
kernels  (bruised),  120  in  no. ;  proof  spirit  or 
brandy,  2  quarts ;  white  sugar,  1  lb. ;  digest 
for  a  week,  press,  and  filter. 

Ratafia  de  (Eillets.  From  clove-^inks  (with- 
out the  white  buds),  4  lbs. ;  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
of  each,  15  grs.;  proof  spirit,  1  galL;  macerate 
for  10  days,  express  the  tincture,  filter,  and 
add  of  white  sugar,  2^  lbs. 

Ratafia  d'Ecorce  d'Qrange.   Creme  d'Orange. 

Ratafia  de  Flenrs  d'Oranger.  From  fresh 
orange  petals,  2  lbs.;  proof  spirit,  1  gall.; 
white  sugar,  2^  lbs.;  as  last.  Instef^  of 
orange  flowers,  neroli,  1  dr.,  may  be  used. 

Ratafia  k  la  Provence.  From  striped 
pinks,  1  lb. ;  brandy  or  proof  spirit,  1  quart; 
white  sugar,  ]  lb.;  juice  of  strawberries, 
i  pint;  udtron,  20  grs. ;  as  before. 


Ratafia  des  Qnatre  Fruits.  From  cherries, 
30  lbs. ;  gooseberries,  15  lbs. ;  raspberries,  8 
lbs.;  black  currants,  7  lbs.;  express  the  jaice, 
and  to  each  pint  add,  of  white  sug^,  6  ozs. ; 
cinnamon,  6  grs. ;  cloves  and  mace,  of  each, 
3  grs. 

Ratafia  Rouge.  From  the  juice  of  black 
cherries,  3  quarts;  juices  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  of  each,  1  quart;  cinnamon*  1  dr.; 
mace  and  doves,  of  each,  15  gn, ;  proof  spirit 
or  brandy,  2  galls. ;  white  sugar,  7  lbs. ;  mace- 
rate, &c,  as  before. 

Ratafia  Sec.  Take  of  the  juioe  of  goose- 
berries, 5  pints;  juices  of  cherries,  straw- 
berries, and  raspberries,  of  each,  1  pint ;  proof 
spirit,  6  quarts ;  sugar,  7  lbs. ;  as  before. 

Ratafia  k  la  Violette.  From  orris  powder, 
3  oz. ;  litmus,  4  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  galls. ; 
digest  for  10  days,  strain,  and  add  of  white 
sugar,  12  lbs.,  dissolved  in  soft  water,  1 
galL 

RATS.  The  common  or  brown  rat  is  the 
Mus  Decumanus  (Linn.),  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  destructive  species  of  the  IU>deiUia* 
It  was  introduced  to  these  islands  from  Asia; 
and  has  since  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  multiplied  at  the  expense  of  the  blads: 
rat  (Mus  Sattus — Linn.),  which  is  the  old 
British  species  of  this  animal,  until  its  inroads 
on  our  granaries,  our  stores,  and  dwelling- 
houses,  have  increased  to  such  an  extent*  that 
its  extirpation  has  become  a  matter  of  serious, 
if  not  of  national,  importance. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  noxious  animals 
two  methods  are  adopted : — 

1.  Trapping.  To  render  the  bait  more 
attractive,  it  is  commonly  sprinkled  with  a 
little  of  one  of  the  rat-scents  noticed  below. 
The  trap  is  also  occasionaUy  so  treated. 

2.  Poisoning.  The  following  are  reputed 
the  most  effective  mixtures  for  this  pur- 
pose:— 

Absbvioal  Paste.  From  oatmeal  or  wbeaten 
flour,  3  lbs.;  powdered  indigo»  ^  oz.;  finely 
powdered  white  arsenic,  i  lb.;  oil  of  aniseed, 
i  dr.;  mix,  add  of  mdted  suet,  2i  lbs.; 
and  beat  the  whole  into  a  paste.  A  similar 
compound  has  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Government. 

Absenical  Powder.  From  oatmeal,  1  lb. ; 
moist  sugar,  ^  lb. ;  white  arsenic  and  rotten 
cheese,  of  each,  1  oz.;  rat-scent,  a  few 
drops. 

MiLLEBs'  Bat  Powdeb.  From  fresh  oat- 
meal, 1  lb. ;  nux  vomica  (in  very  fine  powder), 
1  oz. ;  rat-scent,  5  or  6  drops.  This  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  it. 

M inebal  Rat-foiboit.  From  carbonate  of 
baryta,  i  lb.;  sugar  and  oatmeal,  of  each, 
6  oz. ;  oils  of  aniseed  and  caraway,  of  each,  a 
few  drops. 

Philantbofe    Muophobon.      a    French 
preparation,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bc«sley, 
consists  of  tartar  emetic^  1  part,  with  fari- 
naceons  matter,  4  parts,  and  some  other  (w 
important)  ingreidieBAA* 
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PsowROB  Puts. 
AmoDg  'nt-Bccnta'  tlio  rnllowing  are  said 
to  be  the  mint  attractive : — 

a.  Powdered  CHntliarides  steeped  in  French 
brandy.    For  Cmpa,     It  ia  said  that  rati  are 
■0  fond  of  this,  that  ifa  little  be  rubbed  about 
the  hands  they  ma;  be  liandled  with 
impunitj. 

b.  From  powdcrod  aasafffidda,  8  gn.;  oil  of 
rbodiuiD,  2  drs.;  oil  of  auiteed,  1  dr.i  oil  of 
lavender,  ^  dr.;  loii  by  agitatioD. 

c.  From  oil  of  aniseed,  i  ox.;  tinctnre  of 
aaaafoiUda,  i  cz. 

d.  From  oil  of  aniaeed,  \  oz. ;  nitrous 
S  to  3  drops  j  musk  (trituistcd  with  a  httle 
powdered  augar),  1  gr. 

SA'ZOBS.    Se«  Pafkb,  Paste,  and  Seat- 

IKO. 

EU'GSBTS.    See  Tests. 

SEAL'OAB.  This  valuable  red  pigment  is 
the  bisulphide  of  arsenic.  It  ia  foand  native 
in  Bomavoleanic  diatricti;  but  ttiat  of  com- 
merce is  prepared  by  diBtilling  (in  an  earthen 
retort)  arieaicul  pyrites,  or  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  arsenic,  of  orpiment  and  anlphur,  or 
of  areniouB  aeid,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  in  the 
proper  proportions.  See  Bisvlpbide  op 
Absiqjic. 

BECTIFICATIOH.  A  second  distillation  of 
a  fluid,  Tor  the  purpose  of  renderlnj;  It  purer. 

KES.  A  term  denoting  a  bnglit  colour, 
rcscmbliug  blood.  Red  is  a  simple  or  primary 
colour,  but  of  several  dittercnt  shades  or 
hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion,  orange- 
red,  Ac. 

Sed  An'lline.  Syn.  RosAKiUHE.  This  ar- 
tiHdal  base  iH  prepared  by  the  action  of  bi- 
chloride of  tin,  mercurial  salts,  arsenic  acid, 
and  many  other  oxidising  agents,  upon  aniline. 
The  aniline  reps  of  commerce,  now  so  krgely 
used  for  dyeing,  are  saline  compounds,  more  or 
less  pore,  of  rasaniline,  with  1  equiv.  of  acid. 
These  compounds  are  liuowu  under  the  names 
of  'magenta,'  'fuchsine,'  '  roseine,'  '  bzh- 
leine,'  Hv.  In  England  the  aniline  red  com- 
monly employed  is  the  acetate  of  rosaniline, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in 
splendid  crystals  of  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions. In  IrVance  the  hyilrochlomte  of  rosani- 
line  is  ehiefly  employed.  The  free  linsc 
presents  itself  in  colourless  crystalline  plates, 
but  ib  compounds  with  1  equiv.  or  acid  have, 
when  dry,  a  beautiful  green  colour,  with  golden 
lustre,  and  Ainiisli  with  water  oa  intensely 
coloured  rod  solution.  Seo  PnorLB  (Aniline) 
and  Rbo  Die,  also  Tab  Coloubs. 

K£D  DTE.  The  substances  principally  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  reds  ore  cochineal,  lac-dye, 
and  madder,  which,  under  proper  treatment, 
yield  permanent  colours  of  considerable  bril- 
liancy the  flist  and  third  more  particularly 
to.  Extremely  beautiful  but  fugitive  colours 
are  also  obtained  from  Braxil  wood,  lafflowor, 
archil  and  some  olJier  substances.  For  pnrple- 
j-eds  or  crimKnE  (magenta,  fochaine,  ac), 
oa  (tit  or  wool,  the  aniline  redi  (nlti  ot  tw- 


aniline)  are  now  extensively  used.  (See  Tak- 
COIACBS.)  The  mode  of  applying  them  ia 
noticed  under  Pcbflb  Dee.  Silx  is  usually 
dyed  of  a  permanent  red  or  scarlet  with  cochi- 
neal, safilower,  or  lac-dye;  wool,  with  oochi- 
neal  and,  still  more  frequently,  with  madder; 
and  cotton,  with  madder  (chiefly),  Brazil  wood, 
&c.  Theleading  propertiesof  these lubstancea 
are  given  under  their  respective  names,  and 
the  methods  of  employing  them  are  generally 
referred  to  in  the  articles  DrBIKO,  HoRDijrrB, 
ic.,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  foUowing  may,  however,  be  luefbl 
to  the  reader ; — 

1.  First  give  the  '  goods' a  mordant  of  alum, 
or  of  alum-and-tartar,  rinse,  dry,  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  madder.  If  acetate  of  iron 
be  used  instead  of  alum,  the  cahiui  will  be 
purple,  and  by  combining  the  two,  oa  mor- 
dants, any  intermediate  shade  may  be  pro- 

Z.  The  yam  or  cloth  ia  put  into  a  very  weak 
alkaline  bath  at  the  boiling  temperatore,  then 
washed,  dried,  and  '  galled '  (or,  when  the 
calico  is  to  be  printed,  for  this  bath  may  be  . 
substituted  one  of  cow-dnng,  subsequent  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  and  im- 
mersion in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  lu  this 
way  the  stufi  gets  opened,  and  takes  and 
retains  the  colour  better).  After  the 'galling,' 
the  goods  are  drie<l,  and  alunied  twice;  tlwn 
dried,  rinued.  and  passed  through  a  madder 
ipesed  of  5  ib.  of  good  madder  for 
every  lb.  weight  of  the  goods  ;  this  bath  is 
slowly  raised  to  the  boihng-point  in  the  course 
of  GO  or  60  minutes,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  shade  of  colour  rcqnircd;  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken  out,  and  slightly 
washed;  the  operation  is  then  repeated,  in  the 
same  manner,  with  fresh  madder;  it  is,  lastly, 
washed  and  dried,  or  passed  through  a  hot 
bath,  which  eaarries  ofi'the  fawn-coloured 
particles. 

3.  (Adsiamoplk  bed,  Titbkby  b.)  This 
eomiuences  uith  cleansing  or  scourii^  the 
goods  by  alkaline  baths,  alter  which  tbey  nro 
steeped  in  oily  liquors  brought  to  a  creamy 
ttate  by  a  little  carbonate  of  soda ;  a  bath  of 
sheep's  .dung  is  next  often  used  as  an  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  steep;  the  oleaginous 
luitli,  and  the  operation  of  removing  the  su- 
perfluous or  loosely  adhenng  oil  with  an  al- 
kaline bath,  is  repeated  two  or  three  timei^ 
due  cure  being  taken  to  dry  the  goods  tho- 
roughly after  each  distinct  process;  then  Id- 
low  the  distinct  operations  <j  galling,  alnming, 
moddcring,  and  brightening,  the  last  tia  ra- 
ing  the  dun-colonred  principle,  by  boiling 
in  elevated  temperature  with  alkaline 
liquids  and  soap ;  the  whole  is  ({tfnerally  con- 
cluded with  treatment  by  spirit  of  tin.  In 
this  way  arc  given  the  most  brilliant  redi  on 

Obt.   Wool  takes  from  halt   ita  weight  of 
equal   weight   to  dye   it  nd  j 
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of  the  comparative  insolnbility  of  the  colonr- 
ing  matter  of  madder,  this  dye-stuff  must  be 
boiled  along  with  the  goods  to  be  dyed,  and 
not  remoT^i  from  the  decoction,  as  is  the 
practice  in  using  many  other  articles.  Other 
dye-stuffs  are  frequenUy  added  to  the  madder 
bath,  to  vary  the  shades  of  colour.  Decoction 
of  fustic,  wdd,  logwood,  quercitron,  Ac.,  are 
often  thus  employed,  the  mordants  being 
modified  accordingly.  By  adding  bran  to  the 
madder  bath,  the  colour  is  said  to  be  ren- 
dered much  lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable 
tint. 

RED  OTTM.  A  slight  eruptive  disease  of 
infancy,  occasioned  by  teething,  and,  less  fre- 
quently, by  irritation  from  rough  flannel  worn 
next  the  skin.    See  Steophultts. 

RED  LATEKDER.  See  Tinctttsb  of  La- 
YSNSBB  (Compound). 

RED  LIQITOR.  The  crude  solution  of  ace- 
tate or  sulpho-acetate  of  alumina  employed 
in  calico-printing.  It  is  generally  prepa^^ 
by  mixing  crude  sulphate  of  alumina  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  crude  pyrolignite  of 
lime,  both  being  in  the  state  of  solution. 

RED  PIGHEITTS.  The  preparation  of  the 
principal  red  pigments  are  described  under 
their  respective  names.  The  following  list 
includes  most  of  the  reds  in  use : — 

Arme'nian  Bole.  Syn,  Bole  Abuenian; 
Bolus  Abmbnls,  L.  Formerly  imported  from 
Armenia,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  &c.;  now  gene- 
rally made  by  grinding  together  a  mixture  of 
whiting,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  red  ochre,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions. 

Red,  Brown.  A  factitious  mixture  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  and  red  ochre,  in  variable  pro- 
portions. 

Car'mine. 

Carmina'ted  Lake. 

Red,  Chrome.  Syn,  Diohboicate  of  lead. 
Bed  ohbomate  of  l.  ;  Plumbi  dichbomas, 
P.  CHBOMAS  BUBBFM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Boil  pure 
carbonate  of  lead  with  chromate  of  potassa,  in 
excess,  until  it  assumes  a  proper  colour ;  then 
wash  it  well  with  pure  water,  and  dry  it  in 
the  shade. 

2.  Boil  neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  a  little 
water  of  ammonia  or  lime  water. 

3.  (Liebig  and  Wohler.)  Fuse  saltpetre  at 
a  low  red  heat  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
throw  in  chromate  of  lead  (pure  chrome  yel- 
low), by  small  portions  at  a  time,  as  long  as  a 
strong  ebnllition  follows  upon  each  addition 
of  the  pigment,  observing  to  stir  the  mixture 
frequently  with  a  glass  rod ;  after  repose  for 
a  minute  or  two^  pour  off  the  fluid  part,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  solid  residuum  is  cold,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Obs,  Qreat  care  must  be  taken,  in  conduct- 
ing the  last  process,  not  to  employ  too  much 
heat,  nor  to  allow  the  saline  matter  to  stand 
long  over  the  newly  formed  chrome-red,  as 
the  colour  is  thus  apt  to  change  to  a  brown 
or  orange.  When  well  managed,  the  product 
htm  tk  crystalUne  texture,  and  so  beautiful  a 


red  colour  that  it  vies  with  native  cinnabar. 
The  liquid  poured  from  the  crucible  is  reserved 
for  manufacturing  chrome  yellow. 

Red,  In'dian.  St^n,  Pubfle  ochbe  ;  Ochba 
FUBPUBBA  Pebsioa,  Tbbba  Pbbsioa,  L.  This 
is  a  native  production,  brought  from  Ormus. 
A  factitious  article  is  prepared  by  calcining  a 
mixture  of  colcothar  and  red  ochre. 

Lakes  (Various). 

Bed,  light.  From  yellow  ochre,  by  caiefhl 
calcination.  It  works  well  with  both  oil 
and  water,  and  produces  an  admirable  flesh- 
colour  by  admixture  with  pure  white.  All 
the  ochres,  both  red  and  yellow,  are  darkened 
by  heat. 

Red,  Or'ange.  8yn.  Sandiz.  Obtained 
from  white  lead,  by  calcination.    Very  bright. 

Real'g^.    Bisulphide  of  arsenic. 

Red  Bole.  See  Abheniak  and  Vekbtiav 
Bole. 

Red  Chalk.  A  day  iron  ore,  much  used  fbr 
pencils  and  crayons,  and,  when  ground,  also 
for  paints. 

Red  Lead.  Sjfn.  Mhottk.  The  finest  red 
lead  is  prepared  by  exposing  ground  and  elu- 
triated massicot,  or  cbross  of  lead,  in  shallow 
iron  trays  (about  12  inches  square,  and  about 
4  or  5  inches  deep),  piled  up  on  the  hearth  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  a  heat  of  about 
600  to  650°  Fahr.,  with  occasional  stirring, 
until  it  acquires  the  proper  colour.  The  fur- 
nace employed  for  the  preparation  of  massioot 
during  the  day  usually  possesses  sufficient 
residuary  heat  during  the  night  for  this  pro- 
cess, by  which  fuel  is  saved.  Lead  for  the 
above  purpose  should  be  quite  free  from  copper 
and  iron. 

Red  O'chre.  A  natural  product  abounding 
on  the  Mendip  hiUs. 

Red  Or'piment.  Syn,  Red  absenio.  Ter- 
sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Rose  Fink.  This  is  whiting  coloured  with 
a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  to  which  a  little 
pearlash  has  been  added.  A  very  pretty  colour, 
but  it  does  not  stand.  It  is  always  kept  in  a 
damp  state.  The  colour  may  be  varied  by 
substituting  alum  for  pearlash,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  spirits  of  tin. 

Red,  Vene'tian.  Syn,  Boljjb  Veketa,  L. 
A  species  of  ochre,  brought  from  Italy. 

Vermilion.    (See  that  word.) 

REDUCTION.  Syn,  Revtvifioation.  A 
term,  in  its  fullest  sense,  applied  to  any  opera- 
tion by  which  a  substance  is  restored  to  its 
neutral  state;  but  now  generally  restricted, 
in  chemistry,  to  the  abstraction  of  oxygen, 
and  hence  frequently  termed  deoxijation 
or  deoxidizement.  This  change  is  operated 
by  either  heating  the  substance  in  contact 
with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  in  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  some  other  body  having  a  pow- 
erful affinity  for  oxygen.    See  Potassium, 

&C. 

REFI'^HOTG.  A  term  employed  in  com- 
mercial chemistry  and  metallurgy  synony- 
mously with  purification.    The  separation  of 
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the  precious  metals  from  those  of  less  yalae, 
as  in  the  operation  of  parting,  constitutea  the 
bnainess  of  the  'refiner.'  Sec  Qou),  SlLYBB, 
&c. 

BEFRACTION  (of  Light).  Tlic  deviation 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  its  original  patli  on 
entering  k  medium  of  a  different  density  or 
power.  For  the  practical  application  of  this 
property,  see  Qbms. 

SEFBI^'GEBAITTS.  Medicines  or  agents 
which  tend  to  lessen  the  animal  temperature 
without  causing  any  marked  diminution  of 
■ensibility  or  nervous  energy.  Among  inter- 
nal refrigerants  cold  water,  weak  twidulous 
drinks,  and  saline  aperients,  are  those  which 
are,  probably,  the  best  known,  and  the  most 
useful.  Among  external  ref  rigerunts  are  cold, 
cold  water,  evaporating  lotions,  weak  solutions 
of  subacetate  of  lead,  &c. 

BEFBIGE&A'TION.  The  abatement  of 
heat;  the  act  or  operation  of  cooling. 

Among  the  purposes  to  which  refrigeratory 
processes  are  applied  in  the  arts,  the  principal 
are — the  condensation  of  vapours — the  cooling 
of  liquids — the  congelation  of  water,  and — the 
production  of  extreme  degrees  of  cold  in  chemi- 
cal operations.  The  first  of  these  is  referred 
to  under  the  heads  Distillation,  Still,  Ac.  ; 
and  the  second,  under  Wobt.  It  is,  tlicrofore, 
only  necessary  to  notice  here  the  tliird  and 
fourth  applications  of  cold,  artificially  pro- 
duced, above  referred  to. 

The  refrigeratory  processes  at  present  em- 
ployed depend  upon  the  greater  capacity  for 
heat  which  the  same  body  possesses  as  its 
density  lessens,  or  its  attenuation  increases; 
as  exhibited  in  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solids, 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquids,  and  the  almost 
instantaneous  retium  of  atmospheric  air,  or 
other  gaseous  body,  from  a  highly  cx)nden8ed 
state  to  its  normal  condition.  The  loss  of  sen- 
sible heat  in  the  first  example  is  the  basis  of 
the  various  processes  of  j)roducing  cold  by 
what  are  commonly  called  *  feeezing-*  or 
'feigobipic-mixtures,'  all  of  which  net 
upon  tlie  principle  of  liquefying  solid  sub- 
stances without  supplying  heat.  The  caloric 
of  liquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  from 
that  previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in 
a  sensible  state,  the  temperature  must  neces- 
sarily fall.  The  degree  of  cold  produced 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
thus  diffused  through  a  lai^r  mass,  or  which, 
as  it  were,  disappears ;  and  this  is  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  liquefied,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline  com- 
pounds are  the  substances  most  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  those  which 
have  the  greatest  affinity  for  water,  and  thus 
liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  produce  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold.  Similar  cnanges  occur  during 
the  evaporation  of  liquids.  When  heat  passes 
from  the  sensible  to  the  insensible  state,  as  in 
the  formation  of  vapour,  cold  is  generated. 
This  may  be  shown  by  poorine  a  few  diops  of 
ether  or  rectified  spirit  on  the  palm  ofthe 


hand,  when  a  strong  sensation  of  cold  is  expe- 
rienced. A  stJll  more  familiar  illustration  of 
this  fact  b  exhibited  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  animal  body  loses  heat  when  enveloped  in 
damp  or  wet  clothing.  The  evaporation  of 
water  produces  a  degeee  of  cold  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  other  liquids,  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  insensible  or  latent  heat  of 
its  vapour  exceeds  theirs.  In  the  attennatioD 
or  rarefaction  of  gases  similar  phenomena  occur. 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  ^m  the  surface  of  fluidi 
in  a  vacuum  than  in  the  atmosphere.    Water 
may  bo  easily  frozen  by  introducing  a  Burfiu» 
of  sulphuric  acid  unver  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  over  which  is  placed  a  capsule  filled 
with  water,  so  that  the  vapour  arising  from 
the  latter  may  be  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
former.    After  a  few  strokes  of  the  pistcm  the 
water  is  converted  into  a  solid  cake  of  ice. 
The  acid  operates  by  absorbing  the  aqueoos 
vapours  as  soon  as  generated,  and  thns  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  vacuum.    IVo- 
fessor  Leslie  found  that,  when  air  is  thns  rari- 
ficd  250  times,  the  surface  of  evaporation  was 
cooled  down  120°  in  winter;  and  when  only 
50  times,  a  depression   of  80°  or   even  10(f 
took  place.     **  Sulphuric   acid   is   capable  of 
congealing  more  than  20  times  its  weight  of 
water  before    it  has   imbibed  nearly  its  own 
bulk  of  that  liquid,  or  has  lost  about  -J^th  of  its 
refrigerating  power."   (Ure.)     Sulphuric  acid, 
which  has  become  diluted  in  this  way,  may  be 
rcconcentrated  by  heat.    Any  substance  having 
a  great  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  may  be 
substituted   for    the   sulphuric    acid.      Fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime,  nitrate  of  mag- 
nesium, chloride  of  zinc,  **  and  oatmeal   (dried 
nearly  to   brownness  before  a   common  fire), 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose.    Again,  in- 
stead of   employing  an   air-pump,  a  vacuum 
may  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  steam,  after- 
wards condensed  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water. 

A  pleasing  philosophical  toy,  illustrative  of 
the   evaporative  power   of   a  vacuum,  is  the 

*  CRTOPHOBUS,'     or     '  FBOBT-BBABBB,'    of    Dr. 

WoUaston.    This  instrument  consists  of  two 


6 


small  glass  globes,  united  by  a  tube,  one  of 
which  is  partly  filled  with  water.  The  wh(^ 
apparatus  is  perfectly  free  from  air,  and  is, 
consequently,  filled  with  attenuated  aqueous 
vapours.  No  sooner  is  the  pressure  removed 
as  by  plunging  the  empty  ball  into  a  freeiing 
mixture  (which  condenses  the  vapour),  than 
rapid  evaporation  commences,  and  the  water 
in  the  other  ball  is  frozen  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Even  in  hot  climates  ice  may  be  prodneed 
under  fkvorable  circumstances  by  evapora- 
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tlon.  On  tlie  open  plains,  near  Calcutta,  this 
is  effected  by  exposing  a  thin  stratam  of  water 
to  the  atmosphere,  daring  the  fine  dear  nights 
of  December,  January,  and  February.  The 
pans  are  made  of  porous  earthenware,  and 
water  is  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  about  1^ 
inch.  A  large  number  of  these  vessels  are 
arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  30 
or  40  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  &e  bottom 
of  which  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12 
inches,  with  sugar  canes  or  the  stalks  of  Indian 
com.  At  sunrise  the  pans  are  visited,  the  ice 
separated  from  the  water,  and  packed  as  tight 
as  possible  in  a  deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened 
from  the  beat. 

Several  machines  have  recently  been  in- 
vented by  which  water  is  frozen  in  large 
quantities,  by  exposure  to  condensed  air  in 
the  act  of  its  subsequent  expansion.  They 
are  worked  by  either  hand  or  steam  power. 
The  refrigerating  apparatus  invented  by  Mr. 
Kirk,  of  the  Bathgate  F^iraffin  Works,  acts  on 
this  principle ;  and  it  does  its  work  so  effici- 
ently that  it  produces  a  cooling  effect  equivalent 
to  two  tons  of  ice  every  twenty-four  hours,  at 
a  very  small  expenditure  of  f ueL  A  small 
model  worked  by  hand  will  readily  freeze  mer- 
cury.   Kirk's  apparatus  is  used  at  Bathgate 


to  cause  the  crystallisation  of  solid  paraffin 
from  the  heavy  paraffin  oils.  Formerly,  a 
machine,  acting  by  the  evaporation  of  ether, 
was  employed  for  tiie  same  purpose. 

For  the  production  of  an  extremely  low 
temperature,  such  as  is  required  for  the  lique- 
faction of  some  gases,  Faraday  employed  solid 
carbonic  acid  mixed  with  a  little  ether. 

In  the  production  of  ice,  or  an  extreme 
degree  of  cold,  by  saline  mixtures,  the  salts 
should  be  in  the  crystallised  state,  and  as  rich 
as  possible  in  water,  but  without  being  in  the 
least  damp.  They  should  also  be  coarsely 
pulverised  at  the  time  of  using  them,  and 
should  not  be  mixed  until  immediately  before 
throwing  them  into  the  liquid  ingredienti. 
The  mixturo  should  be  made  in  a  thick  vessel* 
well  clothed,  to  provent  the  accession  of  ex- 
ternal heat ;  and  the  substance  to  be  acted  on 
should  be  contained  in  a  very  thin  vessel,  so 
as  to  expose  it  moro  fully  to  the  action  of  the- 
mixture.  On  the  large  scale,  a  vessel  called  a 
'FBBBZiKO  pot'  or  '  baboti^bb'  is  commonly 
employed.  The  following  table,  though 
fbunded  on  experiments  made  more  than  60 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Walker,  gives  full  and  accu- 
rate information  on  the  subject  of  freezing 
mixtures : — 


Table  $whibUing  a  few  of  the  most  utefiil  Fbigobivio  Mixtubbs.    Drawn  wpfrom  aehial 

experimenU  peff armed  by  Mr.  Walkeb. 


Ingredients. 


Thermometer  linki. 


<  Snow  or  poonded  ice . 
t  Chloride  of  sodium 
^Snow  or  pounded  ice  . 
•<  Chloride  of  sodium 

CSal  ammoniac  .... 
^Snow  or  pounded  ice  .    •  . 

<  Chloride  of  sodium 
CNitnte  of  ammonia   . 

CSnow 

(.Hydrochloric  add  (concetUrated) 

(Snow 

X  Crrstallized  chloride  of  calcium 
/'Sal  ammoniac  .... 
<]  Nitrate  of  potassa 

(.Waier  .  .  .  ^  . 
C  Nitrate  of  ammonia    . 

tWater 

^Nitrate  of  ammonia   . 

<  Carbonate  of  soda 

CWater 

^Phosphate  of  soda 

<  Nitr^  of  ammonia  . 
CBiluted  nitrous  acid  ^ 
C  Sulphate  of  soda 

C  Hydrochloric  add 

(Snow 

C  Diluted  nitrons  acid  1 

rSnow 

<  Sulphuric  add  .... 

CWater 

CSuow 

X  Crystallized  chloride  of  caldum 

CSnow 

(Crystallized  chloride  of  caldum 
(Snow 

<  Sniphnric  add  .... 
CWaler 


>» 


t> 


*> 


3  parts') 

1    »•     3 

5 

2 

1 
12 

6 

5 

8 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5 
16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 

4 

8 

5 

3 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 
,    8 

5 
.    5 


} 
} 

! 
) 

} 
} 

} 

! 
} 

} 


s. 


to  — 5*» 
to  — ly 

to  — 36<» 


»» 


)* 


M 
*f 


If 


U 


From +  83*  to  — 2r 
From  +  8«*to  — 6(P 

From  +  50P  to  +  lOP 

From  +  60°  to  +  4° 

From  +  60*  to  +  T* 

From+60Pto  — 31* 

From  +  60P  to  OP 
From  OP  to  — 48* 

From— 20Pto— «0» 

PromOPto— 68* 
From— 40Pto— 78* 

From— 68*  to— 91* 


Deg .  of  eold 
produced. 


69P 
82* 

40P 

46* 

570 

71* 

60P 
46* 

40* 

68* 
88* 

88* 


1  FkmiHff  ^nitrous add* 8 parts;  wettr,  1  part;  hy  wd^it. 

Ohe.  The  materials  in  tbe  first  column  are  to  be  oooled»  previously  to  miidngy  to  the  ten 
ptrature  required  in  the  seoondf  by  the  use  of  otter  xnixturei. 
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BEaULU^-BESPIBATIOK. 


BEG^LUS.  A  terra  nppliod  by  the  alchc- 
xnLtt4(  to  vnriouB  metallic  matters  obtuiiUHl  by 
fusion;  as  begulub  of  aittimony,  absenic, 
&c.    It  is  now  obsolete. 

BELISHES.    Sec  Saucbs. 

BElCmrEVT.  A  term  ai)])1icd  to  fevers, 
and  other  diseases,  which  cxliibit  a  decided 
remission  in  violence  durinj^  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  without  entirely  li^vin^  the  patient, 
in  which  they  diifer  from  intermittent^  or  agues. 

KEN'HET.  Sifn.  Uunnet,  Peepabed  calf's 
VAW.  The  fourth  or  tnie  digesting  stomach 
of  the  calf,  freed  from  the  outer  skin,  fat,  and 
useless  membrane,  washed,  treated  with  either 
brine  or  dry  salt  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  When  well  jjrepared,  the 
dried  '  velU  *  somewhat  resemble  parchment  in 
appearance.  « 

Uses,  ifc.  Rennet  is  employed  to  curdle 
milk.  A  piece  of  the  requisite  size  is  cut  off, 
and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  whey  or  water, 
after  which  the  whole  is  added  to  the  milk  for 
curdling,  slightly  warmed,  and  the  mixture  is 
slowly  heated,  if  necessary,  to  al)out  122'^Fahr. 
In  a  short  time  after  this  temperature  has 
been  attained,  the  milk  separates  into  a  solid 
white  coagulum  (curd),  and  into  a  yellowish, 
translucent  liquid  (whey).  Two  Sijuare  inches 
from  the  l>ottom  of  a  gootl  *  veil  *  are  sufficient 
for  a  cheese  of  60  lbs.  Tt  is  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  stomach  that  operates  these  changes.  The 
stomachs  of  all  sucking  quadrupeds  possess  the 
same  properties.    Sec  Cheese. 

Rennet,  Liquid.  Syn.  Essence  of  bknnet. 
Prep.  From  fresh  rennet  (cut  small),  12  oz. ; 
common  salt,  3  oz. ;  knead  them  together,  and 
leave  the  mixture  at  rest,  in  a  cool  place,  for 
5  or  6  weeks ;  then  add,  of  water,  18  oz. ;  good 
rum  or  proof  spirit,  2  oz. ;  lastly,  digest  for  24 
hours,  filter,  and  colour  the  liquid  with  a  little 
burnt  sugar. 

Ohs,  2  or  3  teaspoonfuls  will  curdle  a  quart 
of  milk.  Some  persons  use  white  wine  instead 
of  water,  with  simple  digestion  for  a  day  or  two. 

BES'IK.  Syn,  Resina,  L.  Tliis  name  is 
applied  to  many  vegetable  principles  composed 
of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
The  resins  (eesiN-k)  cannot  be  very  accurately 
defined,  but  we  may  in  a  general  way  describe 
them  as  substances  which  are  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  more  or  less  transparent,  infiam- 
mable,  readily  fusible,  do  not  volatilise  im- 
changed,  become  negatively  electrified  by  rub- 
bing; are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  mostly  inodorous,  and  readily  incorporatetl 
with  fatty  bodies  by  fusion.  Their  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  '9  to  1'2.  According  to  Liebig, 
they  are  oxidised  essential  oils.  Common 
resin,  rosin,  or  colophony,  and  the  shellac  of 
which  sealing-wax  is  made,  are  familiar  exam- 
ples of  these  substances.    (See  below,) 

Resin,  Black.    Syn,  Rosnrt,  Black  b.J, 

COLOPHOKT ;  Resina  hioba,  CoLOPnONIA,  L. 

What  remains  of  turpentine  after  the  oil  has 

been  distilled.    When  this  substance,  whilst 

ftiiJ  fluid,  is  agitited  with  about  l-8t\\  ipart  of 


water,  it  forms  the  yeUow  retln  of  pharmacy. 
Ueed  ioT  violin  bows,  dark -coloured  ointments, 
varnishes,  kc, 

Besin,  Tellow.  Syn,  Tbllow  Boenrj; 
Whitb  B-t;  Bbbina  flata,  Rbsiha  (Ph.  L.), 
L.  Detergent.  Used  in  ointments,  plasters, 
&c.     (See  above,) 

BESHroIDS.     ^/n.  Resinous   bxtbacts 

CONCBNTBATED    B.;     EXTBACTA     BBSDfA,    L. 

Under  this  head,  the  so-called  '  Eclectics,'  who 
form  a  numerous  class  among  American  phy- 
sicians, place  their  most  important  'concen- 
trated remedies.'  "  Viewed  as  pharmaceutical 
preparations  eligible  for  use  in  medicine, 
though  not  purified  so  as  to  rank  as  distinctive 
proximate  principles,  these  are  very  appro- 
priately named  *  resinous  extracts,'  or  '  resins.' 
The  term  '  resinoid,'  so  commonly  used,  is  lea 
appropriate  to  the  class,  implying,  as  it  does,  a 
resemblance  to  resins,  while  all  of  these  are 
either  resins,  oleo-resins,  or  more  or  less  mixed 
proximate  principles  possessing  no  real  resem- 
blance to  the  class  of  resins."  (Parrish.)  Most 
of  them  are  prepared  from  plants  indigcnooi 
to  Xorth  America,  by  precipitating  a  strong 
alcoholic  tincture  with  water.  They  are  all 
brought  to  the  condition  of  powder,  those 
which  are  naturally  soft  and  oily  being  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk,  or 
othtT  dry  material.  One  of  these  eclectic  re- 
medies has  been  introduced  into  regular  prac- 
tic<».    See  Podopiiyllin. 

RESOLVEHTS.  Syn.  Disctttibnts;  Rb- 
SOLVENTIA,  L.  Substances  or  agents  which 
discuss  or  resolve  inflammatory  and  other 
tumours.     Sec  I)ioe8TI'\'B8. 

RESPIRA'TIOir.  The  peciUiar  function  by 
which  the  blood  is  submitt^^d  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  carbonic 
acid,  and  restoring  its  vitality  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  air  expired  from  the  lungs  is  found  to 
have  undergone  a  most  remarkable  change. 
It  is  now  loaded  with  aqueous  vapour,  whilst 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  oxygen  has  dis- 
appeared, and  its  place  is  supplied  by  about  a 
like  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life,  and  even  s 
lighted  taper  plunged  into  it  is  immediately 
extinguished.  In  the  mean  time,  the  '  venous 
blood'  which  entered  the  lungs  from  the  right 
chambers  of  the  heart  hsA  lost,  its  dingy  hoe, 
and  has  acquired  the  rich  florid  colour  which 
is  characteristic  of  'arterial  blood.'  In  this 
state  it  is  returned  to  the  left  chamliers  of  the 
heart,  and  is  propelled  by  that  organ  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  from  which  it  passes  by  the 
capillaries  to  the  veins,  and  by  these  again  to 
the  heart  and  lungs,  to  undergo  the  same 
changes  and  circulation  as  before.  The  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  blood,  ultimately  derived 
from  the  food,  are,  in  this  course,  gradually 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  a 
species  of  slow  combustion;  but  bow  these 
changes  are  effected  is  not  definitely  ascertained. 

The  lungs,  as  is  well  knovm,  receive  the 
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atmospheric  air  through  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. At  the  root  of  the  neck  this  divides 
into  two  branches,  called  bronchi,  and  each 
bronchus,  upon  entering  its  respective  lung, 
divides  into  an  infinity  of  small  tubes.  The 
latter  terminate  in  small  pouches,  called  the 
air-cells,  and  a  number  of  these  little  air-cells 
communicate  together  at  the  extremity  of  each 
small  tube.  The  number  of  air-cells  in  the 
two  lungs  has  been  estimated  at  1,744,000,000, 
and  the  extent  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
cells  and  tubes  together  at  1500  square  feet. 
(Dr.  Addison.)  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
from  22  to  43  cubic  inches  of  air  are  thrown 
out  at  each  expiration;  but,  by  a  forced 
effort,  50  or  60  inches  are  ordinarily  expelled* 
The  number  of  respirations  per  minute  in 
health,  when  the  individual  is  tranquil  and 
undisturbed,  is  about  15.  Exercise  increases 
this  number.    See  Food,  Nutrition,  &c. 

Respiration,  Artificial.  Various  means  have 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  among  which 
blowing  air  into  the  lungs  is,  perhaps,  that 
generally  adopted.  A  better,  and,  in  general, 
a  much  more  efficient  method,  is  as  follows : — 
Powerful  but  not  violent  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  upon  the  abdo- 
.  men  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  is  diminished,  and  the  air  contained 
in  the  lungs  is  expelled;  the  compression  is 
then  suddenly  withdrawn,  when  the  elasticity 
of  the  ribs  causes  them  to  resume  their  old 
expanded  positions ;  the  chest  is  again  en- 
larged, a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  and  air 
rushes  into  the  lungs,  to  be  again  expelled  by 
pressure  upon  the  ribs  and  abdomen  as  before. 
By  this  means  artificial  respiration  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  great  lengtli  of  time,  without  the  use 
of  bellows,  or  any  other  apparatus.  The  chief 
principle  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  so-called 
'ready  method'  is  the  postural  performance 
of  artificial  respiration.  The  patient  is  first 
placed  gently  on  the  face,  and  then  turned  on 
the  side ;  then  on  the  face  again,  alternately ; 
these  measures  being  repeated  deliberately, 
efficiently,  and  perscveringly,  fifteen  times  in 
the  minute.  When  the  prone  position  is  re- 
sumed, equable,  but  efficient,  pressure  is  ap- 
plied along  the  spine ;  this  pressure  is  removed 
immediately  before  rotation  on  the  side. 

The  'Silvester  method,'  invented  by  Dr. 
Henry  Silvester,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
far  more  effective  than  Dr.  Hall's  method, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
for  the  restoration  of  the  apparently  drowned. 
It  consists  in  laying  the  patient  on  the  back, 
slightly  raising  the  head  and  shoulders,  draw- 
ing the  tongue  forwards,  and  keeping  it  so  by 
passing  an  elastic  band  over  it  and  under  the 
diin.  The  arms  are  then  grasped  just  above 
the  elbows,  and  drawn  gently  upwards  until 
they  meet  above  the  head  (this  is  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs),  keeping 
the  arms  in  that  position  for  two  seconds. 
The  patient's  arms  are  then  turned  down,  and 
pressed  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds 


against  the  sides  of  the  cheat  (this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  the  air  out  of  the  lungs). 
Artificial  breathing  is  thus  carried  on.  These 
efforts  are  repeated  fifteen  times  in  a  minute, 
until  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  per- 
ceived. During  the  employment  of  these 
means  the  nostrils  are  excited  with  snuff  or 
smelling  salts,  or  the  throat  is  tickled  with  a 
feather.  After  natural  breathing  has  been 
restored,  warmth  and  circulation  are  induced 
by  wrapping  the  body  in  hot  blankets,  apply- 
ing bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated 
bricks,  &c,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm- 
pits, between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  solos  of 
the  feet,  and  by  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards 
firmly  and  energetically. 

REYALEN'TA  ARABICA.  A  mixture  of 
the  red  Arabian  or  Egyptian  lentil  with  barley 
flour,  and  a  little  sugar  or  salt.  ('Lancet.') 
See  Lentil  and  Rbyalenta. 

REVERB'ERATORT  FURHACE.    See  Fub- 

HAOB, 

REYIY'^ER.  Frep.  1.  (Black  bbtiteb, 
Pabis's  ANTiCASoniM.)  -^  a.  Blue  galls 
(bruised),  4  oz. ;  logwood  and  sumach;  of  each, 

1  oz. ;  vinegar,  1  quart ;  macerate  in  a  closed 
vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat,  for  24  hours,  then 
strain  off  the  clear,  add  iron  filings  and  green 
copperas,  of  each,  1  oz.,  shake  it  occasionally 
for  a  week,  and  preserve  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 

b.    Galls,  1   lb.;   logwood,  2  lb.;  boil  for 

2  hours  in  water,  5  quarts,  until  reduced  to  a 
gallon,  then  strain,  and  add  of  green  copperas, 
i  lb.  Uted  to  restore  the  colour  of  faded 
black  cloth. 

2.  (Blue  beyiyeb.)  From  soluble  Prussian 
blue,  1  oz. ;  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  1  quart. 
Used  for  either  black  or  blue  cloth. 

RHAMinir.  Prep.  Express  the  juice  from 
buckthorn  berries  scarcely  ripe,  which  is  to  be 
rejected ;  boil  the  cake  or  residue  with  water, 
strain  with  pressure,  and  filter  the  liquid 
whilst  hot ;  crude  rhamnin  will  be  deposited 
as  the  liquid  cools,  which,  by  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  filtration,  may  be  procured 
in  crystals. 

Obs.  Buckthorn  juice  (succns  rhamni)  "  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  Shtunnus  cathartictt* 
(Linn.),"  is  officinal  in  the  Ph.  L. 

RHAT'ANT.  Syn,  Rhatany  boot;  Eba- 
HEBUS  badix  (B.  p.);  Kbahebia  (PIl  L. 
E.  &  D.),  Rhatai^ijb  badix,  L.  "  The  root 
of  Krameria  triandria**  (Ph.  L.)  It  is 
stomachic,  and  powerfully  astringent  and 
styptic. — Dose,  20  to  60  gn^.,  either  in  powder 
or  made  into  a  decoction  or  infusion.  It  is 
much  employed  in  tooth  powders,  to  fix  the 
teeth  when  they  become  loosened  by  the  re- 
cession of  the  gums,  and  also  for  improving 
the  natural  red  colour  of  the  lips  and  gums. 
A  saturated  tincture  or  fluid  extract,  made 
with  brandy,  forms  the  '  wine-colouring*  used 
by  the  Portuguese  to  give  roughness,  colour, 
and  tone  to  their  port  wine.  Hard  extract 
of  rhatany  is  also  orach  employed  for  the  saiOQ 
purpose, 
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BHXlBf.  %N.  CaBTBOPHAlfIC  ACID.  Tho 
yellow  colouring  principle  of  rhubarb. 

SHSTJ'KATISX.  Syn,  Rhbujc atibmub,  L. 
An  affection  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  external 
muscular,  tendinous,  and  fibrous  textures  of 
the  body,  attended  with  swelling,  stiffness,  and 
great  pain.  Acute  rheumatism  or  rheumatic 
fever, — arthritis,  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  or  rheumatic  gout,— sciatica,  or 
rheumatism  of  the  cellular  envelope  of  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  affecting  tho  hip, — and 
lumbago,  or  rheumatism  of  the  loins,  are 
varieties  of  this  disease. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatism  consists  in  the 
administration  of  purgatives  and  diaphoretics 
or  sudorifics,  accompanied  by  tonics,  as  bark, 
quinine,  &c.  Calomel  with  .opium,  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  have  also  been  frequently  and 
successfully  employed  in  this  compluint.  Of 
late  years  tho  administration  of  the  bicar- 
bonate, citrate,  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  in  rather 
large  doses,  has  been  strongly  recommended, 
and  in  numerous  cases  adopted  with  success. 
Lemon  juice,  liberally  taken,  has  also  proved 
useful  in  suddenly  cutting  short  severe  attacks 
of  certain  forms  of  rheumatism.  The  compoimd 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  at  night,  innll 
generally  promote  the  ease  and  sleep  of  the 
patient,  and,  by  its  sudorific  action,  tend  con- 
siderably to  hasten  a  cure.  Where  possible,  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  a  regular  temperature 
should  be  sought,  since  a  damp  atmosphere, 
and,  indeed,  exposure  to  damp  under  any  form, 
are  tho  principal  causes  of  rheumatism.  Stimu- 
lating embrocations,  blisters,  frictions,  and, 
above  all,  the  hot  or  va])our  bath,  are  also  fre- 
quently serviceable  in  rheumatism,  especially 
in  lumbago  and  casual  attacks  arising  from 
cold.  The  daily  use  of  oranges,  or  of  lemon 
juice  diluted  with  water,  has  been  found,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  lessen  the  susceptibility  of 
those  who  employ  them  to  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism and  rheumatic  gout  arising  from  a 
damp  situation  or  exposed  to  the  weather. 
See  Lbmon  juice. 

BHO'DITIM.  A  whitish  metal  discovered  by 
Wollaston,  in  1803,  associated  with  palladium 
in  the  ore  of  platinum. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  for  tipping  the  nibs  of 
metallic  pens  ('rhodium'  or  *  everlasting  pens '). 
A  very  small  quantity  added  to  steel  is  said  to 
improve  its  closeness,  hardness,  and  toughness, 
and  to  render  it  less  easily  corrodible  by  damp. 

EHU'BABB.  Sifn.  Rhei  badix  (B.  P.) ; 
Rhbum  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  Rheum— Suiense  (Ph. 

L.),   RHABABBABUMf,    RHfflUMf,    L.       "The 

root  of  uncertain  species  of  Rheum."  (Ph.  L.) 
According  to  Dr.  P.  Farre,  the  term  *  sinense' 
(Cliinese),  employed  by  the  London  College, 
"was  placed  after  *  rheum,'  to  include  the 
so-called  Russian  and  East  Indian  rhubarbs, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  produce  of 
Cliina  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  to  exclude 
European,  Himalayan,  &c," 

Three  principal  varieties  of  rhubarb  are 
known  in  this  country : — 


Rnsn&n  or  Turkey  rhabu^  is  tihe  pirodiics 
of  six-year-old  plants  of  the  mountain  de- 
clivities of  Chinese  Tartary ;  and  its  principal 
excellence  depends  on  its  more  careful  prepa- 
ration,  and  subsequent  garbling,  both  before 
it4  selection  for  the  Russian  market,  and  after 
its  arrival  at  KiaditOt'and  again  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. At  Kiachta  all  pieces  of  a  porous, 
gray,  or  pale  colour  arc  rejected,  the  whole 
being  pared  and  perforated,  the  better  to 
determine  the  quality  of  the  interior  portion. 
At  St.  Petersburg  the  pieces  are  again  care- 
fully examined  and  garbled,  and  are,  ftnaUy» 
packed  in  close  cases  or  chests,  which  are  ren- 
dered air-tight  by  the  application  of  pitch  on 
the  outside. 

East  India  or  Chinese  rhubarb  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  locality  Just  referred  to,  as  well 
as  of  other  parts  of  China.  It  is  obtained 
from  younger  plants,  and  its  preparation  and 
subsequent  selection  or  garbling  is  conducted 
with  less  care. 

English  rhubarb  is  principally  prodnoed 
at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  [from  the  Sk^mt 
Rhaponticum*  It  is  cut  and  dressed  up 
after  the  manner  of  Tmrkey  rhubarb^  for 
which  it  is  sold  by  itinerant  vendors,  haluted 
OS  Turks. 

QuaZ.  Russian  or  Turkey  rhubarb  occurs  in 
irregular  plano-convex  or  roundish  lumps, 
perforated  with  a  circular  hole ;  it  possesses  s 
yellow  colour  outside ;  when  recently  broken, 
the  inside  presents  a  rich  mottled  appearance^ 
and  evolves  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic 
odour.  It  is  firm,  compact,  heavy,  perfectly 
free  from  moisture,  and  easily  gnted.  Iti 
taste  is  bitter,  slightly  astringent,  and  sub- 
acid; and  when  chewed  it  feels  gritty,  and 
tinges  the  sali\'a  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
It  breaks  with  a  rougli,  hackly  fracture,  is 
easily  pulverised,  and  its  powder  is  of  a  bright 
buff -yellow  colour. 

East  India,  Canton,  or  Chinese  rhubarb  is  in 
fiat  pieces,  seldom  perforated,  and  its  taste  and 
odour  are  stronger  than  the  other.  It  is  also 
heavier,  tinges  the  sali\'a  of  an  orange-red  hue, 
and  when  pulverised  the  powder  is  redder  than 
that  of  Russian  rhubarb. 

English  rhubarb  possesses  all  the  preceding 
qualities  in  a  greatly  less  degree.  It  is  light 
and  spongy,  does  not  feel  gritty  between  the 
teeth,  its  taste  is  mucilaginous,  and  its  powder 
has  a  peculiar  pinkish  hue  not  present  in 
either  of  the  other  varieties  of  rhubarb.  As  a 
medicine,  it  possesses  little  value,  and  is  chi^y 
employed  to  adulterate  East  India  and  Turkey 
rhubarb. 

Prop.  4*c. .  Rhubarb  is  astringent,  stoma- 
chic, and  purgative.  In  small  doses,  its  ope- 
ration is  principaUy  or  wholly  confined  to  the 
digestive  organs;  in  larger  ones,  it  first 
acts  as  a  mild  aperient,  and,  afterwards,  as  an 
astringent ;  hence  its  value  in  diarrhcea.  It 
has  also  been  used  externally  to  promote  the 
healing  of  indolent  sores. — Dote,  As  a  sto- 
I  machic,  1  to  5  grs.;  as  a  purgative,  10  to  20 
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gT9.     It  18  most  effective  when  chewed,  or  in 
the  form  of  powder  produced  by  grating  it. 

Bhubarb,  Soast'ed.  Syn,  Bubnt  bhfbabb  ; 
Rhbitm  ustum,  L.  Prep.  1.  Rhnbarb,  in 
coarse  powder,  is  carefully  and  reg^ularly  heated 
in  a  smooth  shallow  iron  disc,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  its  colour  has  changed  to  a 
moderately  dark  brown,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
cool  out  of  contact  with  tlie  air ;  when  cold,  it 
is  reduced  to  powder,  and  at  once  put  into  a 
well-closed  bottle. 

2.  (Hoblyn.)  Roast  powdered  rhubarb  in  an 
iron  vessel,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  becomes 
almost  black,  then  smother  it  in  a  covered  jar. 
— Dose.  5  to  10  grs. ;  as  an  astringent  in  diar- 
rhoea, and  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia.  Sec.  Prof. 
Procter,  the  well-known  American  pharma- 
ceutist, recommends  the  rhubarb  to  be  only 
roasted  to  a  '  light  brown.' 

BICE.  Syn.  Obyza,  L.  The  seed  of  Oryza 
sativa,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Qrami- 
nacetB.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  com- 
merce, distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
country  or  district  which  produces  them.  The 
finest  is  that  imported  from  Carolina. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  rice  is  highly  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  when  combined  with  fresh 
animal  or  other  nitrogenized  food ;  but,  owing 
to  the  very  small  quantity  of  *flesli-formers ' 
which  it  contains,  and  its  comparative  desti- 
tution in  saline  matter,  it  is  totally  unfit  to 
form  the  principal  portion  of  the  diet  of  the 
working  classes,  or  the  poorly  fed,  at  least  in 
this  climate.  **  It  does  not  appear  so  well  cal- 
culated  for  European  constitutions  as  the 
potato,  for  we  find  the  poor  constantly  reject 
it  when  potatoes  can  be  had.''  This  preference 
evidently  depends  on  something  more  than 
mere  whim  or  taste ;  for  some  years  ago,  when 
rice  was  substituted  for  potatoes  in  some  of  our 
union  workhouses,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences followed.  In  one  of  these,  nine  or  ten 
oeaths  from  scurvy  and  allied  diseases  occurred 
in  a  single  fortnight.  Large  quantities  of  rice 
are  annually  imported  into  Britain,  and  used 
by  distillers  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

BICnrOliEIC  ACID.  A  variety  of  oleic 
acid  discovered  in  saponified  castor  oil. 

BICK'ETS.  Syn.  Rachitis,  L.  A  disease, 
g^erally  confined  to  childhood,  characterised 
by  a  large  head,  prominent  forehead,  protruded 
breast  bone,  flattened  ribs,  tumid  belly,  ema- 
ciated limbs,  and  great  general  debility.  The 
bones,  more  particularly  those  of  the  spine  and 
legs,  become  distorted,  and  exhibit  a  deficiency 
of  earthy  matter ;  the  stools  are  frequent  and 
loose,  a  slow  fever  succeeds,  with  cough,  pain- 
ful and  difficult  respiration,  and,  unless  the 
child  rallies,  atrophy  is  confirmed,  and  death 
ensues.  When  recovery  takes  place,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  deformity  1^ 

The  common  causes  of  rickets  are  bad  nurs- 
ing, exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  insuffi- 
dent  nutrition,  arising  from  the  use  of  white 
Inead  containing  alum,  or  any  of  the  per- 
jiidons  componnda  vended  under  the  names  of 


'PABIKAOBOirS  POOD,'  'jmPANTS'  F.,'  'PATENT 

v.*  &c.  Rickets,  like  caries  of  the  bones,  is  a 
disease  which  is  scarcely  known  amongst  in- 
fants whose  pap  is  made  of  pure  wheaten 
bread,  and  whose  mothers  or  nurses  consume 
the  same  themselves. 

The  treatment  of  rickets  depends  more  on 
proper  domestic  management  than  on  direct 
medication.  Careful  nursing,  warm  dry  cloth- 
ing, thorough  ventilation,  moderate  exercise^ 
and,  above  all,  a  light  nutritious  mixed  diet 
abounding  in  nitrogenous  matter  and  the 
phosphates,  will  do  much  to  effect  a  cure.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  administration  of 
the  milder  chalybeate  tonics,  bark»  or  quinine^ 
with  occasional  doses  of  some  mild  aperient,  as 
phosphate  of  soda,  or,  when  there  is  diarrhooa, 
of  rhubarb  or  some  other  tonic  purge.  The 
administration  of  small  doses  of  phosphate  of 
lime  or  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid^  frequently 
repeated,  or,  still  better,  the  daily  use  of  jelly 
made  of  pure  ivory  or  bone  shavings,  will  dften 
effect  wonders  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
bones  are  implicated  from  an  apparent  defici- 
ency of  earthy  matter.    See  Bbbad,  Fabxita, 

NUBSIWO,  &c. 

RDIG^'WOBM.  Stfn.  Soald-head  ;  PoB- 
BIGO,  L.  The  common  ringworm,  the  pob- 
BiGO  BOITTTJLATA  of  medical  writers,  is  a 
disease  that  appears  in  circular  patches  of  little 
pustules,  which  afterwards  form  scabs,  leaving 
a  red  pimply  surface,  and  destroying  the  bullM 
of  the  hair  in  its  progress.  It  spreads  rapidly, 
and  is  very  infectious,  often  running  through  a 
whole  school.  It  chiefly  afiiscts  the  neck, 
forehead,  and  scalp  of  weakly  children,  and 
frequently  arises  without  any  apparent  cause, 
but,  in  genera],  may  be  traced  to  undean- 
ness,  or  contact  witii  parties  suffering  from 
the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  ringworm  consists  in 
shaving  the  part,  and  keeping  it  clean  with 
soap  and  water,  at  the  same  time  that  an 
occasional  mild  saline  aperient  is  administered* 
and  a  light,  nutritious  diet,  of  which  the  red 
meat  and  ripe  fruits  should  form  a  portion,  be 
rigorously  adhered  to.  When  the  scabbing 
commences,  dressings  of  tar  ointment,  or  of  the 
ointment  oi  nitrate  or  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  first  and 
either  the  second  or  third,  should  be  applied, 
in  each  case  diluting  the  mixture  with  suffl. 
cient  lard  to  adapt  it  to  the  state  of  irritability 
of  the  part.  During  this  treatment  the  head 
should  be  covered  with  an  ordinary  nightoap, 
or  some  simple  bandage,  and  not  enveloped  in 
a  bladder  or  oil-skin  case,  aa  is  commonly  the 
practice,  since  the  complete  exdusion  of  at- 
mospheric air  tends  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

BI^PEHIVO.  See  BBEwnra,  Malt  Li- 
QUOBS,  Wink,  &c. 

BOASTING.  Alexis  Soyer  recommends,  *'as 
an  invariable  rule,"  that  **all  dark  meats,  such 
as  beef  and  mutton,  should  be  put  down  to  a 
sharp  fire  for  at  least  fifteen  minntes,  until 
the  ontaide  has  acquired  a  coating  of  oamazAmi^^ 
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or  condensed  pfnvy,  and  then  romovcd  back, 
and  allowed  to  cook  gfcntly.  Lamb,  veal,  and 
pork,  if  young  and  tender,  alioald  be  done  at  a 
moderate  fire.  Veal  should  oven  bo  covered 
with  paper." 

"Very  rich  meat,  if  covered  with  paper, 
does  not  require  basting.  Fowls,  &c.,  should 
be  placed  close  to  the  fire,  to  set  the  skin,  and 
in  alx>ut  ten  minutes  rubbed  over  with  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  pressed  in  a  spoon.  Meats,  whilst 
roasting,  sliould  be  dredgal  with  flour,  just  at 
the  time  when  tlie  gravy  begins  to  appear; 
the  flour  absorbs  it,  and  forms  a  coating  which 
prevents  any  more  coming  out.  Hares  and  small 
game  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner." 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  as  to  the  fire, 
and  the  distance  between  it  and  the  joint, 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  take  about  i  hour  per 
lb.  in  roasting.  Lamb,  poultry,  and  small  game, 
require  only  12  to  14  minutes  per  lb. ;  whilst 
veal  takes  fully  15  minutes,  and  pork  takes 
from  i  hour  to  20  minutes,  as  they  must  always 
be  well  done.  Tlie  flesh  of  old  animals  re- 
quires more  cooking  than  the  flesh  of  young 
ones ;  and  inferior,  tough,  and  bony  parts  tlian 
the  prime  joints  and  pieces. 

Roasting  is  not  an  economical  method  of 
cooking  pieces  of  meat  aboimding  in  bone  or 
tendinous  matter,  since  the  nutritious  portion 
of  these  is  either  destroyetl  or  rendered  inso- 
luble by  the  heat  employed.  Thus,  the  raw 
bones  from  a  joint  are  capable  of  aflbnling  a 
rich  and  excellent  basin  of  soup,  highly  nutri- 
tious; whilst  the  bones  from  a  corresponding 
joint  which  has  been  roasted  are  nearly  worth- 
less when  so  treated.  The  same  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  gristly  and  tendinous 
portions.  A  dry  heat  either  destroys  them 
or  converts  them  into  a  homy  substance,  unfit 
for  food;  whilst  by  boiling  they  are  trans- 
formed into  a  highly  succulent  and  nutritious 
article  of  food,  besides  aflbnling  excellent  soup 
or  jelly.  Hence  the  policy  of  *  boning '  meat 
before  roasting  or  baking  it ;  or,  at  all  events, 
of  removing  the  bony  portion  which  would  be 
most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  See 
Bone  and  Jelly. 

BOB.  S^n,  RoOB.  A  term,  derived  from  | 
the  Arabic,  formerly  applied  to  the  inspissated  ! 
juice  of  ripe  fruit,  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar 
to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve  of  thin  ex- 
tract. Rob  of  elder-berries  (eldeb  bob; 
BOOB  SAMBUCi),  juniper  berries  (junifeb  bob; 
BOOB  JTTKiPEBi),  mulberries  (mulbebby  bob  ; 
boob  diahobuh),  and  walnuts  (walnut  bob  ; 
BOOB  DYACABYON),  With  a  few  otliers,  are  still 
foimd  in  some  of  the  foreign  Pfaarmacoposias. 

BOCK.  The  popular  name  of  a  sweetmeat 
formed  of  sugar  boiled  to  a  candy,  and  then 
poured  upon  an  oiled  slab,  and  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  lump.    It  is  variously  flavoured. 

BOCK  CBTSTAL.  Native  crystallised  sUica. 
See  QiTABTz. 

BOCK  OIL.    See  Petbolbum. 

BOCK  80^.  A  native  silicate  of  alumina; 
iwd  for  cnyouB,  and  for  wasldng  clothe 


BOGK'STS.  (In  pyroteelmy.)  Prep.  The 
CASES. — These  are  made  of  stont  cartridge 
paper,  rolled  on  a  mould  and  patted,  and  then 
throttled  a  little  below  the  moath,  like  the 
neck  of  a  phial.  The  diameter  should  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  that  of  a  leaden  ball  of  the 
same  weight,  and  the  length  shoald  be  equal  to 
3i  times  the  internal  diameter.  They  are  filled 
with  the  following  mixtures,  tightly  driven  in; 
and  when  intended  for  flight  (bky-bockxis), 
they  are  '  garnished/  and  affixed  to  willow  rods 
to  direct  their  course. 

The  COMPOSITION. — 1.  (Marsh.)-^a.  For 
2-oz.  rockets.  From  nitre,  5l|  pttrts ;  mlphnr, 
18  parts;  charcoal,  27i  parts;  all  in  &di6 
powder,  and  passed  through  lawn. 

b.  For  4roz.  do.  From  nitre,  64  parts; 
sulphur,  16  parts ;  charcoal,  20  parta ;  as  the 
last. 

c.  For  i-lb.  to  1-lb.  do.  From  nitre,  6^ 
parts;  sulphur,  15}  parts;  charcoal,  21i  parts. 

2.  (Buggieri.)— -0.  For  rockets  of  f-inch 
diameter.  From  nitre,  16  parts;  cbarooal, 
7  parts ;  sulphur,  4  parts. 

b.  For  f  to  li-inch  rockets,  ose  1  part  more 
of  nitre. 

r.  For  l}-inch  rockets,  use  2  ports  move  of 
nitre. 

d.  By  using  1  part  less  of  diarcoal  and 
adding  respectively  3,  4,  and  5  parta  of  fine 
steel  filings,  the  above  are  converted  into 
'  Brilliant  pibes.' 

e.  By  the  substitution  of  coarse  cast-iron 
borings  for  filings,  and  a  further  omission  of  2 
parts  of  charcoal  from  each,  the  latter  are  con- 
verted into  *  Chinese  fibe.' 

Hanb-bockets  and  oboctnd-bocsetb  are 
usually  loaded  with  nothing  but  very  fine 
meal  gunpowder  and  iron  or  zinc  filings  or 
borings. 

Af^r  sey-bocebts  and  wateb-bockbts  axe 
charged,  a  piece  of  clay  is  driven  in,  through 
which  a  hole  is  pierced,  and  the  'head'  or 
'garniture'  flUed  with  stars,  and  a  little 
compowder  is  then  applied.  See  FiBBS  and 
Stars. 

BOLLS.  A  variety  of  fancy  bread,  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  small  semicylindrical^kct, 
prepared  by  the  bakers,  and  intended  to  be 
eaten  hot  for  breakfast.  They  differ  from 
ordinary  fine  or  French  bread,  as  it  is  called, 
chiefly  in  containing  more  water.  Some  are 
wetted  up  with  milk-and-water,  and  are  hence 
called  '  milk  rolls.' 

BOLL  (Wine).  Frep.  Soak  a  French  roll 
or  sponge-biscuit  in  raisin,  marsala,  or  sherry 
wine,  surround  it  by  a  custard  or  cream  thick- 
ened with  egg^,  and  add  some  spice  and  orna- 
ments. 

BOOT.  Si/n.  Radix,  L.  That  part  of  a 
plant  which  imbibes  its  nourishment  from  the 
soil  or  medium  in  which  it  grows.  In  popular 
language,  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  &c.,  are  im- 
properly included  under  this  term. 

BO'TDTESS.    See    Malt    {jquobs    and 

WlHBS. 
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HOPOPH^AGOK.  Ttep,  From  yellow  soap, 
slicedy  1  oz.;  soft  soap  (finest),  3  oz.;  melt 
them  by  the  heat  of  hot  water,  then  allow 
them  to  cool  a  little,  and  stir  in  of  oil  of 
cloves,  \  dr. ;  essence  of  ambergris,  10  drops. 
It  is  kept  a  month  before  sale.  Uted  for 
shaving. 

BOSE.  ^fi.  RoBA,  L.  The  typical  genns 
of  the  natural  order  Rosace<B.  It  includes 
numerous  species  greatly  prized  as  garden 
plants. 

Rose,  Cabbage.  Syn,  Hukdbed-leatxd 
BOSE;  Rosa  centifolub  fbtala  (B.  P.), 
Rosa  centipolia  (Ph.  L.  k  E.),  L.  "The 
fresh  petals  "  (Ph.  L.)  of  this  species  are  used 
in  medicine.  Odorous  and  slightly  astringent 
and  laxative.    See  Waters  and  Sybup. 

Rose,  Dog.  The  Rosa  camna,  or  wild  briar. 
See  Hips. 

Rose,    French.     Syn,    Red   bosb;   Rosa 

GALLICS  PBTALA  (B.  P.),  RoSA  GaLLIOA  (Ph. 

L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  "  The  fresh  and  dried  unex- 
panded  petals"  (Ph.  L.)  of  this  species  are 
officinal.  The  white  claws  of  the  petals  are 
removed  before  drying  them. 

Uses,  ^c.  The  red  rose  is  an  elegant  astrin- 
gent and  tonic,  and,  as  such,  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  several  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
See  CoirpEOTiON,  Hoiteys,  Iffusion,  and 
Sybup. 

ROSE'HART.  Syn,  RosHABnais  (Ph.  L. 
£.  &  D.).  The  flowering  tops  of  Rosmarinus 
officinalis  (Linn.),  or  the  common  rosemary  of 
our  gardens,  are  officinal  in  the  Ph.  E.  &  D. ; 
as  is  also  the  oil  (oleum  rosmarini)  in  the  B. 
P.  and  Ph.  L.  The  odour  of  both  is  refresh- 
ing, and  they  are  reputed  carminative,  em- 
menagoguc,  and  neurotic.  The  dried  leaves 
are  occasionally  used  by  the  hysterical  and 
hypochondriacal  as  a  substitute  for  China  tea. 
The  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  Hungary  water,  and 
is  much  used  in  various  cosmetic  compounds, 
under  the  presumption  of  its  encouraging  the 
growth  of  hair  and  improving  its  quality. 

ROSE  PHTK.    See  Red  Pigmekts. 

RO^Snr .    See  RsBiy. 

ROST-DROP.    See  Acne. 

ROT.  Syn,  Gbeatbot,  Hysbophio  b.. 
Sheep  b..  Wet  b.  A  disease  peculiar  to 
sheep,  produced  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  wet 
pasturage,  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
leading  symptoms  are  loss  of  flesh  and  vivacity ; 
the  lips  and  tongue  look  vivid,  and  the  eyes 
sad  and  glassy;  the  pelt  comes  off  on  the 
slightest  pull;  the  breath  is  fetid,  and  the 
urine  highly  coloured  and  scanty ;  and  there  is 
either  black  purging  or  obstinate  costiveness. 
The  treatment  consists  in  a  change  to  a  dry 
warm  utuaiaon,  and  a  dry  diet,  consisting  of 
oats,  barley  meal,  tail-wheat,  &c.,  to  which 
some  turnips,  carrots,  or  mangel  wurzcl,  may 
be  added,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  common 
salt,  and  a  few  grains  of  sulphur,  daily. 
These  last  two  sabstences  form  the  active  in« 
gradients  in  Flesh's  *  Patent  Restorative.' 

ROT  (in  Timber).    SeeDsYRox. 


ROTA'TION  (of  Croj^O*  '^^^  rotation  or 
succession  of  crops  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  successful  and  economical' cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Crops  have  been  divided  by  agri- 
culturists into  exhausting  crops*  restoring 
crops,  and  cleaning  crops.  The  most  exhaust- 
ing crops  are  usuidly  considered  to  be  those  of 
com,  but  all  those  that  are  allowed  to  ripen 
their  seed,  and  which  are  carried  off  the  ground- 
are  also  exhausting,  but  in  different  degrees. 
Even  clover,  tares,  and  grass  cut  green  are 
considered  as  exhausting,  out  in  a  less  degree 
than  those  that  are  allowed  to  ripen.  Re- 
storing crops  are  such  as  are  allowed  to  decay 
upon  the  ground,  or  are  consumed  upon  it  by 
domestic  animals.  Cleaning  crops  are  such  as 
are  grown  in  drills,  and  undergo  the  usual 
operations  of  weeding,  hoeing,  &c.;  the  ma- 
jority of  these  may  also  be  regarded  as  ex- 
hausting crops,  kn.  exhausting  crop  should 
always  be  followed  by  a  restoring  or  a  cleaning 
crop;  or,  where  possible,  by  both  combined. 
Crops  should  also  succeed  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  the  soil  may  not  be  exhausted  of  any 
one  particular  kind  of  nutriment.  This  is 
best  effected  by  so  rotating  the  crops  that 
plants  which  are  nearly  allied  should  not  suc- 
ceed each  other  on  the  same  soil,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  more  than  once.  See  A^BIOITL- 
TTTBE,  Soils,  &c. 

ROT'TEN  STORE.    See  Tbipoli. 

ROUOE.  Syn,  Toilet  bovge;  Rouge 
VEGETAL,  Rouge  d'Espaonb,  Fr.  Prep. 
Wash  saffiower  (any  quantity)  until  the  wate/ 
comes  off  colourless;  dry  and  pulverise  it, 
and  digest  the  powder  in  a  weak  solution  of 
crystaUised  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  place  some 
fine  cotton-wool  at  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain 
or  glass  vessel,  pour  the  filtered  tinctorial  so- 
lution on  this,  and  throw  down  the  colouring 
matter,  by  gradually  adding  lemon  juice  or 
whitc-winc  vinegar,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a 
precipitate ;  next  wash  the  prepared  cotton  in 
pure  cold  water,  and  dissolve  out  the  colour 
with  a  fresh  solution  of  soda;  to  the  new  solu- 
tion add  a  quantity  of  finely  powdered  talc  or 
French  ch^,  proportionate  to  the  intended 
quality  of  rouge;  mix  weU,  and  precipitate 
with  lemon  juice,  as  before ;  lastly*  collect  the 
powder,  dry  it  with  great  care,  with  as  IttUe 
heat  ns  possible,  and  triturate  it  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  olives,  to  render  it 
smooth  and  adhesive. 

Ohs,  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
this  is  the  only  article  which  will  brighten  a 
lady's  complexion  without  injuring  the  skin. 
The  relative  fineness  and  proportion  of  talc 
employed  determines  the  quality  of  the  rouge. 
It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
a  small '  powder  puff,'  or  a  hare's  foot.  It  is 
also  employed  under  the  form  of  '  pommade ' 
and  *crepons.'  The  last  of  these  consist  of 
pieces  of  white  woollen  crape,  upon  which  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  carthamus  has  been 
precipitated,  instead  of  upon  the  talQ,  noticed 
above* 
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The  following  articles  also  pass  under  the 
name  of  rouge,  and  ore  used  for  the  puriioses 
named  ailer  eaCh : — 

Bovge,  Brown-red.    Jcvceller's  rouge. 

Souge,  Chinese  Card.  This  is  suid  to  be  a 
'  eirthamate  of  soda ;'  it  is  colourless  when  ap- 
plied, but,  being  decomposed  l)y  the  acid  mc- 
iTetions  of  the  skin,  aotiuires  a  most  beautiful 
rose-like  tint.    (O'Shaughnessy.) 

Songe,  Jeweller's.  Settquioxide  of  iron  pre- 
pared by  calcination.     Ustd  to  polish  gold,  &c. 

Benge,  Liquid.  The  red  liquid  left  from  the 
preparation  of  carmine ;  or,  a  solution  of  car- 
mine in  weak  carbonate  of  potash  water,  or  of 
pure  rouge  in  alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid. 

Souge  Indienne.  Tlie  terra  persica,  or  In- 
dian red  J  importe<l  from  Ormius. 

Songe  de  Pniaae.  Light  red  or  burnt  yel- 
low ochre.    See  Bed  Piomentb. 

Songe,  Spanish  Lady's.  Tliis  is  cotton  wool 
which  has  been  repeatedly  wetted  with  an 
ainmoniacal  solution  of  carmine,  and  dried.  It 
is  applied  like  '  rouge  crepons.' 

Songe  d*Athenes/Vert.    Syn,  Pube  bouge. 

SlH.^  CABTnAMIlVK. 

SOUGH'SKIErG.    See  Wineb. 

SUBEFA'TIEirTS.  Syn,  Rubefacientia, 
L.  Substances  or  agents  which,  when  applit'd 
for  a  certain  time  to  the  skin,  occasion  li  red- 
ness and  increase  of  heat,  without  blistering. 
Tliey  act  as  counter-irritants.  Mustard,  pow- 
dered ginger  (both  made  into  a  paste  with 
water),  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  other  and  spirit 
of  wine  (when  their  evajwration  is  prevente<l), 
are  familiar  examples  of  this  class  of  reme- 
dies. 

SUBE'OLA.    Seo  Meables. 

SUBIA'CIK.  An  orange -coloured  substance, 
obtaiutKl  from  madder. 

SUBIDIUM.  [£ng.,  L.]  A  metal  belong- 
ing  to  the  alkaline  group  discovered  by  Bunsen 
and  Kirchhoff  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis. 
It  is  found  in  many  mineral  waters  associated 
with  crcsium. 

STI'BT.    See  OESfS  and  Pastes. 

SUE.  Syn.  Rutjb  polia,  Rttta  (Ph.  L.  & 
E.),  L.  "  The  leaf  of  Ruta  graveolensr  (Ph. 
L.)  A  powerful  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  and 
stimulant.  It  is  also  reputed  nervine  and  em- 
menagogue.  The  fresh  leaves  are  powerfully 
acrid,  ^and  e^-en  vesicant ;  but  they  become 
milder  in  drying. — Dose,  Of  the  powder,  15 
to  30  grs.,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  in  hysteria, 
flatulent  colic,  &c.  See  IxvuBioy  and  Oils 
(Volatile). 

SUM.  Syn,  Sfibitus  Jajcaiceksis,  Spi- 
BITUS  BACCHABJ,  L.  An  ardent  spirit  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  fermented 
skimmings  of  the  sugar-boilers  (syrup  scum), 
the  drainings  of  the  sugar-pots  and  hogsheads 
(molasses),  the  washings  of  the  boilers  and 
other  vessels,  together  with  sufficient  recent 
cane  juice  or  wort,  prepared  by  mashing  the 
cnuhcd  canci  to  impart  the  necessary  flavour. 


The  sweet  liquor,  before  fermentation,  com- 
monly contains  from  12  to  IQ  of  saccharine, 
and  every  ten  gallons  yields  from  one  to  two 
gallons  of  mm. 

The  average  strength  of  mm,  as  imported 
into  this  country,  is  about  20  O.7.  LUds  all 
other  spirits,  it  is  colourless  when  it  iasnea  from 
the  still,  but  owing  to  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer the  distiller  is  compelled  to  colour  it 
before  it  leaves  his  premises. 

Obs.  Rum  is  imported  from  the  West  In- 
dies, The  best  comes  from  Jamaica,  and  if 
hence  distinguished  by  that  name.  Leeward 
Island  rum  ii  less  esteemed.  The  duty  on 
mm  is  lOs.  2d.  per  proof -g^on  if  imported 
direct  from  any  of  the  British  Colonies  (Cdo- 
nial  rum),  but  lOs.  6d.  if  from  any  other  part 
of  the  world  (  Foreign  rum).  The  consumption 
of  rum  has  long  been  declining  in  England; 
its  place  being  chiefly  supplied  by  gin.  Rom 
owes  its  flavour  to  a  volatile  oil  and  butyric 
acid,  a  fact  which  the  wary  chemist  has 
availed  himself  of  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
butyric  compound  (essence  of  rum)  for  the 
especial  purjrase  of  enabling  the  spirit  dealer 
to  manufacture  a  factitious  rum  from  malt  or 
molasses  spirit.  In  Jamaica  it  is  usual  to  pat 
sliced  pine  apples  into  the  puncheons  coo- 
tainiiic^  the  flner  qualities  of  rum,  which  ii 
then  termed  pine-apple  rum.  See  AiiCOHOi^ 
SriBiT,  &c. 

BUFEST'S  DROPS.  These  are  made  by 
lotting  drops  of  melted  glass  fall  into  cold 
water.  Hy  tliiH  means  they  assume  an  oval 
form,  with  a  tail  or  neck  resembling  a  retorL 
They  possess  this  singular  property,  that  if  a 
small  portion  of  the  tail  is  broken  off,  the 
whole  bursts  into  i>owder  with  an  explosion, 
and  a  considerable  shock  is  communicated  to 
the  hand. 

SUP'TURE.    See  Subgeby. 

RUSES.  Prep,  From  4  eggs ;  new  milk  and 
warm  water,  of  each,  i  pint;  melted  butter  and 
sugar,  of  each,  i  lb. ;  yeast,  3  table-spoonfuls; 
beat  well  together  with  as  much  flour,  added 
gradually,  as  Mill  make  a  very  light  paste; 
let  it  rise  before  the  Are  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  a  little  more  flour,  form  into  small  loaves 
or  cakes  5  or  6  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them ; 
i  bake  those  moderately,  and,  when  cold,  cat 
them  into  slices  the  size  of  rusks,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven  to  brown  a  little.  A 
nice  tea-cake  when  hot,  or,  with  caraways, 
to  eat  cold.  Plain  busks  are  made  by  simply 
cutting  loaves  of  bread  into  slices,  and  baking 
them  in  a  slow  oven  to  the  proper  colour. 

RUSIIA.  An  arsenical  iron  pyrites^  found 
in  Galatia,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime^ 
is  used  by  the  Turkish  ladies  to  make  their 
'  FBILOTUBOKB,*  or  compoumls  to  remove  super- 
fluous hair.    See  Defilatoby. 

RUST.  Syn,  RuBioo,  L.  The  coating  or 
fllm  of  oxide  or  carbonate  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  several  of  the  metals  when  exposed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere;    more  parUciuar^i 
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that  which  forms  on  iron  or  steel  (febsi  hy- 

DBATB;    HYDBATED    8BSQUI0XIDB    07    IBON ; 
FBBBUaO,  FEBBI  BUBIGO). 

To  prevent  iron  or  steel  goods  rusting,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  damp 
or  moisture.  In  the  shops,  small  articles  in 
steel  arcy  commonly,  either  varnished  or  en- 
closed in  quicklime  finely  pulverised;  large 
articles  are  generally  protected  with  a  coating 
of  plumhago,  or  of  hoiled  oil,  or  some  cheap 
varnish,  applied  to  them,  previously  gently 
heated.  Surgical  instruments  are  frequently 
slightly  smeared  with  a  little  strong  mercuriiJ 
ointment,  with  the  same  intention. 

Spots  of  rust  may  be  removed  from  the  sur- 
face of  polished  iron  or  steel  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  little  tripoli  or  very  fine  emery  made 
into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil ;  or,  chemically,  by 
a  mixture  of  polisher's  putty-powder  with  a 
little  oxalic  acid,  applied  with  water.  When 
the  last  is  employed,  the  articles  should  be 
afterwards  well  rinsed  in  pure  water,  then 
wiped  dry,  and  finished  off  with  a  warm  and  dry 
rubber,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  acicL 

BUTHENIUM.  A  me1»l,  discovered  by 
Clans,  associated  with  iridium,  in  the  residue 
from  crude  platinum,  which  is  insoluble  in 
aqua  regia.  It  forms  small  angular  masses, 
with  a  metallic  lustre ;  is  very  brittle  and  in- 
fusible ;  resists  the  action  of  acids,  but  readily 
oxidises  when  heated  in  the  air.    Sp.  gr.  8*6. 

BT£.  S^fn.  Secalb,  L.  The  seed  of 
Secale  cereale,  a  gramineous  plant»  the  native 
country  of  which  is  undetermined.  It  is  a 
more  certain  crop  and  requires  less  culture 
and  manure  than  wheat,  and  is  hence  largely 
cultivated  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Euitope,  where  it  is  extensively 
employed  for  bread.  When  roasted,  it  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It 
furnishes  an  excellent  malt  for  the  distillation 
of  spirit,  and  is  much  used  in  the  making  of 
Hollands. 

Bye,  Sparred.    Sec  Eboot. 

SABADILltA.  8i/n.  Cebabilla,  Ceta- 
BiLLA,  Sabadilla  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Asagrcea  officinalis,  A  drastic 
and  dangerous  cathartic,  occasionally  used  in 
tapeworm;  and,  externally,  to  destroy  pedi- 
culi,  but,  even  for  this  purpose,  when  the  scalp 
has  been  denuded  or  ulcerated,  it  has  sometimes 
caused  death.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  tebatbine. 

SA'BLE.  The  Mustella  Zibellina  (Limi.),  a 
small  quadruped  of  the  martin-cat  familv, 
found  in  Northern  Asia.  Its  fur  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  quality  and  rich  colour,  and  for 
the  hairs  turning  with  equal  ease  in  every  di- 
rection. The  skins  of  the  rabbit,  cat,  &c, 
dressed,  painted,  and  lustred,  arc  sold  under 
the  name  of  common  or  mock  sbalb. 

SABOTUBE.  [Fr.]  An  apparatus  of  pe- 
culiar oonatruction,  employed  by  the  French 
confectioners  for  making  ices.  It  consists  of 
a  pful  to  contaia  «  freoung  mixture*  and  an 


inner  vessel  for  the  creams  to  be  iced.  It  may 
be  used  with  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt,  or  any  other  freezing  mixture.  The 
pail  and  cream  vessel  being  loaded,  and  closely 
covered,  an  alternate  rotatory  motion  is  given 
to  the  apparatus  by  means  of  the  handle,  for 
10  or  15  minutes,  care  being  taken  to  occa- 
sionally scrape  down  the  frozen  portion  of  the 
cream  from  the  sides,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
spoon.    See  Ices  and  Bbfbioebation. 

SACCHABIC  ACID.  Sifn,  Oxalhydbio 
ACiDf.  A  compound,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  sugar. 

SACCHABINE.  The  technical  name  of  the 
uncrystallisable  sugar  found  in  malt-wort. 

SACCHABUSTE  TEBMEHTATIOV.  Thia 
occurs  during  the  germination  and  kiln-drying 
of  grain  in  the  operation  of  malting,  and  in 
the  mashing  of  malt  in  brewing.  The  sweet- 
ening of  bread  daring  its  exposure  to  heat  in 
the  oven  is  also  included  under  this  head  by 
many  writers. 

The  substance  which  most  powerfully  excites 
the  sugar  fermentation  was  first  shown  by 
Paycn  and  Persoz  to  be  a  peculiar  principle, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  '  dias- 
taeb.'  This  is  always  present  in  good  malt, 
and  possesses  the  singular  property  of  con- 
verting BTABCH  successively  into  g^um  (dex- 
trin) and  sugar,  at  a  temperature  ranging 
between  149"  and  168°  Fahr.  During  the 
action  of  this  substance  on  starch,  it  is  itself 
decomposed;  and  when  the  sugar  fermentation 
ceases  it  is  found  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 
It  is  the  presence  of  diasta^  in  malt  which 
alone  converts  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
sugar  during  the  operation  of  mashing  with 
hot  water ;  and  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of 
employing  water  at  the  proper  temperature,  as 
on  this  depends  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
the  wort,  and  consequently  its  fitness  for  un- 
dergoing the  vinous  fermentation,  and  for 
making  beer.  Vegetable  albumen  and  gluten 
also  possess  the  property  of  exciting  the  sac- 
charine fermentation,  but  in  a  considerably 
inferior  degree  to  diastase. 

The  sugar  formed  during  the  g^ermination  of 
seeds  containing  starch  results  £om  the  action 
of  diastase,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
woody  fibre  (lignin),  which  has  a  similar  con- 
stitution, is  developed,  forming  the  skeleton  of 
the  young  plant.  (Liebig.)  See  BBEwnra, 
Diastase,  Dextbivb,  &c. 

SACCHABOM'STBB.  An  instrument,  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  the  common  spirit  hydro- 
meter, but  so  weighted  and  graduated  as  to 
adapt  it  for  the  indication  of  the  richness  of 
malt-worts  in  sugar,  or  saccharine,  expressed 
in  pounds  per  barrel,  or  the  excess  of  gravity 
over  that  of  water,  the  last  being  taken  at  1000. 
See  BBEwnra,  Sybttp,  Wobt,  Ac. 

SACH'BT.  Sjfn,  Saooulus,  L.  Sachets 
(SAOCULi)  are  little  bags,  containing  dry  sub- 
stances, used  for  the  external  medication  of 
parts,  or  for  communicating  agreeable  per- 
lamM  to  wearing  apparel,  drawers,  f  omitore^ 
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lobster  in  two,  n\\on  the  tiilt  ex  tract  tlic  meat 
in  one  piece,  break  tbe  eiaWK,  eiil  i\\v  iiu>nt  of 
both  in  gmal]  slices,  al)Out  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  arr.inirc  these  t4istcfully  on  the 
sahul ;  next  take  out  all  tho  yoft  ]i:irt  from  the 
belly,  mix  it  in  a  basin  with  1  teaspoonful  of 
Bait,  ^  do.  of  }M;])iM?r,  4  do.  of  vineg^ar,  and  4  do. 
of  oil;  ritir  theite  well  toilet  her,  and  pour  the 
mixture  on  the  naiad ;  lastly,  cover  it  with  2 
banl  ogf^,  cut  into  nlices,  and  a  few  Hliees  of 
cucumber."  "  To  vary  tliis,  a  few  ea|)ers  and 
stmie  fillets  of  anchnvv  niav  l^"  added,  ntinvd 
lightly,  and  then  served,  either  with  or  with- 
out some  salud  saueo.  If  for  a  dinner,  oru:i> 
mcnt  it  with  some  flowers  of  the  nasturtium 
and  niaripild." 

SAI'EP.  Sjfn.  Salop,  Salooi*.  The  tu- 
berous root.<  of  Orchis  mascula,  and  other 
allied  »»i)ccies,  washed,  dried,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  coarse  powder.  That  nnjwrted 
from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  occurs  in  smidl 
oval  Ji^in«,  of  a  whiti.«>h-yellow  colour,  often 
semitranslucent,  with  a  faint,  peculiar  smell, 
and  a  ta^te  somewhat  reseml)linjj  gum  trapi- 
canth.  It  consists,  chicily,  of  bassorin  and 
Htareh,  is  very  nutritious,  and  is  reputiMl  aphro- 
disiac. It  is  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
sago.  A  decoction  of  about  1  oz.  of  this  sub- 
stance in  :i  pint  of  water  was  formerly  sold  at 
street-stalls.  A  tea  made  «)f  sitssafras  chips, 
tlavour^jd  with  milk  au<l  coarse  brown  siipir  or 
treacle,  was  also  sold  in  tlic  sume  way,  and 
under  thi>  same  name. 

FitEN'CU  SALEP  is  pro]>ared  from  the  potato. 
Dr.  Urc  says  that  the  Orchis  ma.ycv.ht  nf  our 
own  country,  ]»n> I K-rly  treat e<l,  would  afl'ordan 
article  of  salep  etpial  to  the  Turkey,  :md  at  a 
vastly  lower  i)riee. 

SALICIN.  C,3ll,^()-.  A  white,  erystaUino 
substance,  discovered  by  Le  JIoux  :ind  JJuclnu-r, 
in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  several  sjx^eies  of  Salix 
and  Populus.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  in  tbe 
whit*>  willow  {Salijp  alba)  and  the  aspen  {Salix 
helix),  but  is  also  found  in  all  the  bitter  ])oi)- 
lars  and  willows.  From  willow  bark  which  is 
fresh,  aud  rieli  in  sailicin,  it  may  be  oblaimd 
by  the  cautious  ev:i])oratiou  of  the  cold  aiju  jous 
infusion. 

Prep.  1.  (Merck.)  Exhaust  willow  bark  by 
repeated  cfMJtion  with  water,  concentrate  the 
un'xed  liquors,  and,  while  boiliujr,  add  litliarpe 
until  the  liquid  is  nearly  deef)lourt»d ;  filter, 
remove  the  dissolved  oxi<le  of  lead,  first  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  by  sulphuret  of 
barium;  filter,  and  evaiK)rate,  tliat  crystals 
may  form;  tlic  crystuls  must  be  purilied  by 
re-solution  and  reerystallisation. 

2.  As  No.  1,  but  using  a  stream  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  to  free  the  solution  from 
lead. 

3.  (P.  Co<l.)  To  a  strong  fdtcred  decoction 
of  willow  bark  add  milk  of  lime,  to  throw  down 
the  colour ;  filter,  evaporate  the  liquor  to  a 
sympy  winsistenee,  add  alcfdiol  (sp.  gr.  "S-l?), 
to  separate  the  gummy  matter,  filter,  distil  oft 
the  spirit,  uvu|K)rato  the  residuum,  and  set  it 


aside  in  a  cool  place  to  crystallise ;  the  cits- 
tals  an>  purified  by  solatiou  in  Uoiliug  water, 
agitation  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and 
reerystallisation. 

Pi'op,,  tj'c.  Salicin  forms  white,  silky  needles 
and  plates  ;  it  is  intensely  bitter;  inoiloroua; 
neutral ;  non-b:isic ;  fuses  nt  23U^  Fabr.,  with 
decr)m])osition ;  bums  i»nth  a  bright  flame  ;  is 
soluble  in  5^  parts  of  water  at  .GO*',  and  in 
much  less  at  212'' ;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol ; 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  Ls  tonic,  like  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  but  less  liable  to  irritate  the 
stomach.  It  is  given  in  indigestion  and  inter- 
mittent diseases,  in  from  5  to  10  gr.  doses. 

Pur.  4*  tetfi*. — 1.  It  is  ontirolv  soluble  in 
water  and  rectified  spirit. — 2.  Wfien  strongW 
heate<l,  it  is  wholly  dissipated,  and,  if  kiudleiL 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  a  bulky 
charcoal. — 3.  Its  solution  is  absolutely  neutral 
to  test-paper. — 4.  Coni-cntrated  sulphuric  acid 
causes  it  to  agglutinate  into  resin-likc  laoip^ 
with  the  accession  of  an  intense  blood-red 
colour. — 5.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dilate  sal- 
phurie  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time,  the  liciuid  suddenly  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  SALIKETIN,  under  tho  form  of  a 
granulnr  crystalline  jirecipitate.  This  is  cha- 
nictristic. — (J.  Nf)  reagent  deposits  saliciu 
without  de(:ompv)sition.  Sec  Salycxlic  and 
Salycyloi's  Acids. 

SAL'ICYL.  CyH^O.  A  comiwund  railii-al, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  so-called  salicyl- 

COMPOUNDS,  or  SALICYL-SEBEKS.      It  is  kuOWll 

(mly  in  combination.  The  volatile  oil  of  meadov- 
sweet  is  a  natural  hydride  of  salieyl.  a  sub- 
stance which,  when  artificially  prepired,  is 
better  known  under  the  name  of  SALYCYLOrs 
ACID.     (See  heloir.) 

SALICYLIC  ACID.  llJC^Kfi^.  A  peculiar 
vohitile,  crystulli sable  acid,  discovered  by  Piria. 
It  is  obtained  by  fusing  salieylous  acid  with  sohd 
hydrate  of  potassa  in  slight  excess,  until  the 
mixture  turns  white;  and  g:is  is  disengaged, 
and  treating  a  solution  of  the  rcsiduom  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  slight  exces-S  to  separate 
the  potassa ;  the  salicylic  acid  si^parates  in 
cryslals,  which  are  iiuritieil  by  solution  in  hot 
water.  It  may  also  be  obtaine<l  from  the  oil 
of  ]»artridge-berry  (Gnttliheria  procumbeiu),  by 
acting  on  it  with  a  strong  and  hot  solution  of 
potissa,  and  aftenvards  separating  the  acid  aa 
l)efbre.  This  oil  is  methylo-salicylio  ether, 
or  salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyl.  In  its 
general  properties  salicylic  acid  closely  re- 
sembles benzoic  acid. 

SALICYL'OUS  ACID.    CyllgOj.    Sjfn,   Saii- 

CYLOL,  IIyDROSALICYLIC  ACIDf,  HyDBIDB  01 
SALICYL,  AitTIFICIAL  OIL  OF  MEADOW-SWETI. 

A  nearly  colourless,  oi I \',  inflammable  liquid,  dis- 
covered by  Pagenslecher  in  the  volatile  «!  of 
Spirtea  vhnaria  (meadow-sweet),  wluch,  when 
pure,  entirely  consists  of  it ;  and  by  Piria,  as  ft 
product  of  the  decomjiosition  of  saliciu. 

Prep,  The  oil  of  meadow-sweet  is  mixed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa»  and 
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the  yellow  crystalline  mass  which  separates  on 
u}2^itation  is  purified  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper  and  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol;  the  resulting  crystals  (snlicylite  of 
potassium)  are  then  decomposed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  floating^  oil 
separated  from  the  water,  and  freed  from 
moisture  by  careful  distillation  from  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Pr<yp.,  Sfc.  Salicylous  acid  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  water,  to  which 
it  imparts  its  peculiar  fragrance  and  the  cha- 
racteristic property  of  striking  a  deep  violet 
colour  with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  salicylic  acid,  which  also 
exhibits  this  reaction,  by  its  liquid  form  and 
odour. 

SALIVA.    See  Mastication. 

SALH'Oir.  Syn,  Salmo,  L.  The  Salmo 
Solar  (Linn.),  a  well-known,  soft-finned  abdo- 
minal fish.  Its  normal  locality  is  at  the  mouth 
or  estuary  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  northern 
seas,  which,  during  the  breeding  season,  it 
ascends,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  summer  months, 
against  all  obstacles,  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting  its  spawn. 

The  salmon  is  an  excellent  and  highly  es- 
teemed fish ;  but  it  is  rich,  oily,  and  difiicult 
of  digestion,  and,  therefore,  ill  adapted  to  the 
delicate  or  dyspeptic.  When  pickled,  salted, 
or  smoked,  it  is  only  fitted  for  persons  of  very 
strong  stomachs,  although  in  this  state  it  is 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  by  epicures. 

Salmon  is  preferably  cooked  by  boiling.  One 
weighing  10  lbs.  will  require  to  be  gently  sim- 
mered for  about  an  hour,  reckoning  from  the 
time  the  water  commences  boiling.  For  fish 
of  other  weights,  from  6  to  7  minutes  per  lb. 
may  be  allowed.    See  Fish,  &c. 

SALOOP'.  Sassafras  (chips)  tea,  flavoured 
with  milk  and  sugar.  A  wholesome  and  useful 
drink  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  affections. 
See  Salbf. 

SALT.  %».  Sal,  L.;  Sei,  Fr.  Salts  may 
be  regarded  as  acids  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  constant  constituent  of 
all  true  acids,  are  replaced  by  a  metal  or  other 
basic  radical.  This  relationship  between  acids 
and  salts  will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  the  subjoined  list  of  acids  and  their  corre- 
sponding potasifium  and  ammonium  salts  : 

Salts. 

•  KCl  (  Chloride    of   potas- 
ftiuni.) 

NH^Cl    (Chloride   of    am- 
roonium). 

•  KNO.t  (^'itratc   of    potas- 
sium). 

NH^NOs  (Nitrate  of  ammo- 
nium). 
-  K3SO4  (Sulphate  of  potas- 
sium. 

„  „  „  —  (NH4)jS04  (Sulphate  of  am- 

monium;. 

Acids  are,  in  fact,  hydrogen  salts.  The  so- 
called  DOTTBLB  8AXTS  are,  according  to  one 
view,  combinations  of  two  salts  of  the  same 
uadf  but  of  difEerent  bii»ic  radicles ;  thus,  com- 


Acids. 
UCl    (Hydrochloric  acid) 


HNOa  (Nitric  acid) 
II^O^  (Sulphuric  acid) 


mon  alum  is  a  comix>nnd  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
minum and  sulphate  of  potassium. 

The  salts  are  a  most  important  class  of 
bodies,  and  their  applications  and  uses  in  the 
arts  of  life  and  civilisation  are  almost  infinite. 
See  Nomenclature,  &c. 

Salt,  Bitter  Por'ging.    Epsom  salt. 

Salt,  Cathar'tic.  Of  Glaubbb,  sulphate  of 
sodium;  English  or  bitteb  s.,  sulphate  of 
magnesium  (Epsom  salt). 

Salt,  Common.  5y».  Culinabt  salt.  Chlo- 
ride of  sodium. 

Salt,  Dinret'ic.    Acetate  of  potassium. 

Salt,  Ep'som.     Sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Salt,  Feb'rifiige.    Chloride  of  potassium. 

Salt,  Fa^'sible.    Phosphate  of  ammonium. 

Salt,  Glanber's.    Sulphate  of  sodium. 

Salt,  Macqneer's.  Binarseniate  of  potassium. 

Salt,  Microcos'mic.  Phosphate  of  sodium 
and  ammonium. 

Salt,  Red.  Common  salt  wetted  with  an  in- 
fusion of  beet-root,  or  cochineal,  or  tincture  of 
red  sanders  wood,  then  dried,  and  rubbed 
through  a  sieve.  CTsed  to  impart  a  colour  to 
gravies,  &c.  Infusion  of  saffron  also  gives  a 
beautiful  colour  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  colour  Epsom  salt  in  this  way,  to 
distinguish  it  from  oxalic  acid. 

Salt,  Rochelle.  Tartrate  of  potassium  and 
sodium. 

Salt,  Sea.    Chloride  of  sodium. 

Salt,  Sed'ative.    Boracic  acid. 

Salt,  Smelling.    See  Salts  (below). 

Salt,  Sore-thnat.    Sal  prunella. 

Salt,  Tasteless.    Phosphate  of  sodium. 

Salt,  Veg'etable.    Tartrate  of  potassium. 

Salt,  Vol'atile.  Common  carbonate  of  am- 
monium. 

Salt  of  Lem'ons.  Syn,  Sal  limonuh,  L. 
Citric  acid.  That  sold  in  the  shops  for  the 
removal  of  ink  spots  from  linen  is  binoxalate 
or  quadroxalate  of  potassium,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  one  half  its  weight  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

Salt  of  Sor'rel.  Binoxalate  or  quadroxalate 
of  potassium. 

Salt  of  SteeL    Sulphate  of  iron. 

Salt  of  Tar'tar.    Carbonate  of  potassium. 

Salt  of  Vit'riol.    Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Salt  of  Wormwood.   Carbonate  of  potassium* 

SALTPE'TBE.    Nitrate  of  potassium. 

SALTING.  PiCELiNO.  Syn.  This  is  an 
easy  method  of  preserving  butcher's  meat, 
fish,  and,  indeed,  most  animal  substances.  It 
is  performed  in  two  ways : — 

1.  (Det  salting.)  This,  as  practised  in 
Hampshire,  Yorkshire,  and  in  various  large 
establishments  elsewhere,  consists  in  merely 
well  rubbing  ordinary  culinary  salt,  mixed  with 
a  little  saltpetre,  into  the  meat,  until  every 
crevice  is  thoroughly  penetrated,  and,  after- 
wards, sprinkling  some  over  it,  and  placing  it 
on  a  board  or  in  a  trough,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  brine  may  drain  off.  On  the  small 
scale,  in  private  families,  a  mixture  of  salty 
2  lbs.,  with  eoltpetre^  1\  ot  ^  ql^  «)d^^  ^\^ 
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or  without  nboiit  an  oz.  of  good  moist  su^r,  is 
ooininonl^  im'd  for  the  purpose,  ami  imparts  a 
tiuo  ihivour  tu  the  meat.  Fn  botli  cases  the 
pieces  urc  tumwl  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  until  snfiic^iently  cured,  a  little  fresh  salt 
being  added  as  retiuiretl.  Sometimes  the  fresh 
meat  is  packetl  at  once  in  casks,  with  the  best 
(roarse-grainctl  or  bay  salt.  This  method  is 
that  commonly  adopted  for  sea  stores. 

2.  (Wet  baltinij,  or  pickling  in  bbine.) 
When  the  meat  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  liquor 
that  runs  from  it  (see  above),  or  is  nt  once 
plunged  into  strong  brine,  it  \a  said  to  be 
*  pickled,'  or '  w^et  salted.'  On  the  small  scale, 
this  is  most  eonveniently  performed  by  rub- 
bing the  fresh  meat  with  salt,  &('.,  as  above, 
and,  after  it  has  lain  a  few  hours,  putting  it 
into  a  pickle  formed  by  dissolving  about  4  lbs. 
of  good  salt  and  2  oz.  of  saltpetre  in  1  gall,  of 
water,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
i  to  I  lb.  of  moist  sugar.  This  pickling  liquor 
gets  weaker  by  use,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
occasionally  boiled  down  a  little,  and  skimmed, 
at  the  same  time  adding  some  more  of  the 
dry  ingi'e<lient8.  Three  to  ten  days,  depend- 
ing on  the  size,  is  sufficiently  long  to  keep 
meat  in  the  brine.  Wlien  it  is  taken  out 
it  should  be  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  it 
may  be  packed  in  barrels  with  coarse-grained 
salt,  or  smoked,  whichever  may  be  desired. 
Saltpetre  addeil  to  brine  gives  the  meat  a  red 
colour,  and  brown  sugar  improves  the  flavour. 

The  sooner  animal  substances,  more  espe- 
cially flesh,  are  salted  after  being  killed,  the 
better,  as  they  then  ])0ssess  ctmsiderable  j»b- 
sorbent  power,  which  they  gradually  lose  by 
age.  Sec  PuTRt faction,  Scurvy,  Smoking. 
&c. 

SALTS  (Smelling).  %n.  Sal  volatilis 
OLEoSi'S,  L.  Scsquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
commonly  passes  under  the  name  of  •  smelling 
8ALTS,'  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  essential  oil,  is  frequently  employed  to  fill 
'  SMEiaLiNG  BOTTLES  *;  but  when  a  Strong  and 
durable  pnngcney  is  desired,  the  carbonate 
should  alone  be  used,  as  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  formula; : — 

1.  Carbonate  (not  sesquicarlxjnate)  of  am- 
monia, 1  lb. ;  oil  of  lavender  (Mitchani),  2  oz.; 
essence  of  bergamot,  I  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  ^  oz.; 
rub  them  together,  and  sublime;  keep  the 
product  in  wcll-stoppetl  bottles. 

2.  Carbonati>of  ammonia,  1  lb. ;  oil  of  laven- 
der, 2  oz. ;  oils  of  bergamot  and  lemon,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

S.  Carl)onate  of  ammonia,  .1  lb. ;  essence  of 
bergamot,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  verbena,  i  oz. ;  otto  of 
roses,  1  dr. ;  as  before. 

4.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  J  lb. ;  essences  of 
bergamot  and  lemon,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  essence 
de  ]>etit  grain,  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr.,  as 
before. 

5.  (Extemi)orancon8.) — a.  From  sal  ammo- 
niac* 1  dr. ;  pure  ^Kitassa,  3  drs. ;  grind  them 
together,  and  add,  of  essence  of  lemons,  15 
drops  ;  oil  of  cloves,  3  or  4  dro^, — 6.  Fvom 


carbonate  or  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia 
0>ruised),  q.  s. ;  volatile  ammoniacal  essence,  a 
few  drops.    (See  page  465.) 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  OoDFRET'fl  SacnL- 
ING  Salts  are  made  by  reaabliming  volatile 
salt  with  subcarbonate  of  potaaia  and  a  little 
spirits  of  wino  (and  essential  oil). 

SALVE.  A  name  indiscriminately  applied 
by  the  vulgar  to  any  consistent,  grreasy  prepa- 
ration used  in  medicine. 

Salve,  Lip-.    S^n.    Cebatusi  labials,  L. 

Prfip.  1.  (Red  or  Pbkuviak.)  From  sper- 
maceti ointment,  \  lb. ;  alkanet  root,  i  oz. ; 
melt  them  together  until  sufficiently  coloured. 
strain,  and,  when  the  strained  fat  has  cooled 
a  little,  add  of  iNiIsam  of  Peru,  8  drs.;  stir 
well,  and  in  a  few  minntea  pour  off  the  clear 
{>ortion  from  the  dregs ;  lastly,  stir  in  of  oil 
of  cloves,  20  or  30  drops.  This  never  gets 
rancid. 

2,  (Rose.)    See  Cebate. 

3.  (White.)  From  the  finest  spermaceti 
ointment  or  cerate,  8  oz. ;  finely  (Miwdercd 
white  sugar,  I  oz. ;  neroli  or  essence  dc  petit 
grain,  10  or  12  drojis,  or  q.  s. 

Obs.  Numerous  formuhc  aro  extant  for 
lip-salves,  as  for  other  like  articles,  but  the 
preceding  arc  those  generally  employed  in 
trade.  The  perfumes  may  be  varied  at  will 
and  the  salve  named  after  them.  A  veni 
small  quantity  of  finely  powdered  borai  'a 
occasionally  added.  Frencu  lip-salve  it 
said  to  contain  alum,  in  fine  powder  ;  and 
Gkkman  li]'-salv£  is  said  to  l)c  made  of  cacao 
butter.     See  Cerate,  Pommade,  and  OisT- 

3IENT. 

SAND.  iSi/n.  Arena,  L.  Kiver  and  sea 
sand  consist  chielly  of  finely  divide<l  siliceon* 
I  matter,  mixed,  occasionally,  with  carbonate  of 
lime.  That  of  Lynn  and  Alum  Bay  u  nearlv 
purely  silica,  an<i  is,  therefore,  selected  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  Sand  is  used  by  mould- 
ers in  metal,  and  as  a  manure  for  heavy  land. 
It  is  a  large  and  necessary  portion  of  every 
fertile  soil. 

SAN'DAL  WOOD.    1.  (Reds  an  debs  wood, 

]».  SAUNDF.KS  W. ;  LlOITUM  BANTALI  BTTBEI. 
LlGNUJf  SAyXALlNrir  BUUUUM,  l^EKOCABPn 

—Ph.  L.  &  K.)  The  wood  of  PterocarpU 
santaUniis.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  acoloiu> 
ing  matter.  It  is  also  employed  in  dyeing, 
and  to  stain  varnishes.  Wool  may  be  dyed  a 
carmine  red  by  dipping  it  alternately  into  in 
infusion  of  this  wood  and  an  acidulous  batb. 
(Trommsdorff.)  Prej)ared  with  a  mordant  of 
alum  and  tarUr,  and  then  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
sandal  woo<l  and  sumach,  it  takes  a  reddish* 
yellow.     (Bancroft.)     See  Saktalix. 

2.  (White  SANDAL  WOOD,  White  SANDERS; 
Santalum  album.)  Tlie  young  timber,  or, 
according  to  other;:,  the  outside  wood  of  /SSsa- 
talum  album  (Linn.). 

3.  (Yellow  sandal  wood  ;  Saktalth 
citbinusi,  S.  flatum.)  The  old  timber,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  heart  of  the  same 

ytrcc.    Both  the  latter  are  mudi  esteemed  on 
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ftccoant  of. their  fragrance,  and  yield  a  yalnable 
essential  oil. 

SAN'DARACH.  Stfn.  Sandbao,  Gith  8.  A 
resin  obtained  from  Thuja  ariieulattt,  and 
Juniperu*  communis  (in  warm  climates),  it  is 
slightly  fragrant,  is  freely  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*05  to  1*09.  It  is 
used  M  incense,  pounce,  in  varnishes,  &c. 

SANDEBS  WOOD.    See  Sakdal  Wood. 

SAHDIVES.  StfH.  Glass  gall;  Fell 
YiTBi,  Sal  yitbi,  L.  The  saline  scum  that 
ffwims  on  glass  when  first  made.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  tooth-powders. 

SANGUnrA'SnrE.  Syu,  SAirGUiNAiiiNA,  L. 
Obtained  from  the  root  of  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis  (Linn.),  or  blood-root,  by  digesting  it  in 
anhydrous  alcohol;  exhausting  it  with  weak 
sulphuric  odd ;  precipitating  by  liquor  of  am- 
monia ;  dissolving  out  by  ether,  and  precipi- 
tating sulphate  of  sanguinarine  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  may  be  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the 
alkidoid  as  a  white  pearly  substance,  of  an 
acrid  taste,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  also  soluble 
in  ether  and  volatile  oils.  With  acids  it  forms 
soluble  salts,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  red, 
crimson,  and  scarlet  colours.  These  salts  arc 
used  in  medicine  as  expectorants,  in  doses  of 
fractions  of  a  grain. 

Tlie  •  sang^narin '  of  the  American  *  Eclec- 
tics '  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  saturated 
tincture  of  blood-root  by  water.  It  contains 
an  uncertain  proportion  of  the  alkaloid,  and  is 
of  a  deep  reddish^brown  colour.    See  Resin- 

OIDS. 

SAH'TALHr.  The  colouring  principle  of 
red  Sanders  wood. 

SAN'TONUr.  CisHijjOj.  Si/n.  Santonic 
ACID;  Santoninttm,  L.  The  crystalline  and 
characteristic  principle  of  the  seed  of  several 
varieties  of  Artemisia. 

I*rep,  (Ph.  Baden.  1841.)  Take  of  worm- 
seed,  4  parts;  hydrate  of  lime,  1^  part ;  mix, 
and  exhaust  them  with  alcohol  of  90$ ;  distil 
off  3-4th8  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder to  one  half,  which,  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, is  to  be  mixed  with  acetic  acid  in 
excess,  and  afterwards  with  water;  on  repose, 
impure  santonine  subsides ;  wash  this  ^^'ith  a 
little  weak  spirit,  then  dissolve  it  in  rectified 
spirit,  10  parts,  decolour  by  ebullition  lor  a 
few  minutes  with  animal  charcoal,  and  filter; 
the  filtrate  deposits  colourless  crystals  of  san- 
tonine as  it  cools ;  these  are  to  be  dried,  and 
kept  in  opaque  bottles. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Prismatic  or  tabular  crystala ; 
inodorous;  tasteless,  or  only  slightly  bitter; 
fusible;  volatilisable ;  soluble  in  4500  parts 
of  cold  and  about  250  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether ;  freely  solu- 
ble in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
tasteless  worm  medicine,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  remove  lumbricales  (large  round 
worms). — Dose.  6  to  18  or  20  g^.,  repeated 
night  and  morning,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

jBAP  QiKSSS.    See  Gbeen  Pigmsihs. 


SAPOHIFICA'TIOV.    See  Soap. 

SAP'OHIir.  8yn.  Saponinith,  L.  A  white 
non-crystallisable  substance,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hot  diluted  alcohol  on  the  root  of 
Saponaria  offieiiMUs  (Linn.),  or  soap  wort. 

Prop.,  ^0.  Saponin  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  froths  strongly  on  agitation. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder  causes 
violent  sneezing. 

SABCOCOL'Iui.  A  gum-resin  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  one  or  more  plants  of  the 
natural  order  SetuBocea,  g^wing  in  Arabia 
and  Persia.  It  somewhat  resembles  gum 
arable,  except  in  being  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  and  in  having  a  bitter-sweet 
taste.     It  was  formerly  used  in  surgery. 

SAB'COSnrE.  C3H.O2N.  a  feebly  basic 
substance,  obtained  by  boiling  kreatine  for 
some  time  with  a  solution  of  pure  baryta.  It 
forms  colourless,  transparent  plates,  freely 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether;  it  may  be  fused  and  vola- 
tilised. 

SASSAPABIL'LA.  Si^.  Sassjb  badix 
(B.  P.),  Radix  sabzje,  Radix  sabsapabilla, 
Sabza  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  Sabsapabilla  (Ph.  D. 
&  U.  S.),  L.  ''Jamaica  sarza.  The  root  of 
Smilax  officinalis,  Kunth"  (Ph.  L.);  ''and 
probably  of  other  species."    (Ph.  E.) 

The  sarsaparillas  of  commerce  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Percira  into  two  classes: — 'Mealy 
sarsaparillas'  and  'non-mealy  sarsaparillas.' 
In  ^the  first  are  placed  Brazilian  or  Lisbon, 
Caraccas  or  gouty  Vera  Cruz,  and  Honduras ; 
the  second  includes  Jamaica,  Lima,  and  true 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  mealy  sarsaparillas  ar^  distinguished  by 
"the  mealy  character  of  the  inner  cortical 
layers,  which  are  white  or  pale-coloured.  The 
meal  or  starch  is  sometimes  so  abundant,  that 
a  shower  of  it,  in  the  form  of  white  dust,  falls 
when  we  fracture  the  roots."  The  medulla 
or  pith  is  also  frequently  very  amylaceous. 

Tlie  non -mealy  sanaparillas  "are  charac- 
terised by  a  deeply  coloured  (red  or  brown), 
usually  non-mealy,  cortex.  The  cortex  is  red, 
and  much  thinner  than  in  the  mealy  sorts." 
"  If  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  applied  to  a 
transverge  section  of  the  root  of  the  non- 
mealy  sarsaparillas,  both  cortex  and  wood 
acquire  a  dark-red  or  purpUsh  tint;"  whilst  in 
the  preceding  varieties,  the  mealy  coat,  and, 
sometimes,  the  pith,  is  but  little  altered  in 
colour.  "  The  decoction  of  non-mealy  sarsa- 
parilla,  when  cold,  is  somewhat  darkened,  but 
does  not  yield  a  blue  colour  when  a  solution  of 
iodine  is  added  to  it."  The  aqueous  extract, 
when  rubbed  down  with  a  little  cold  distilled 
water  in  a  mortar,  does  not  yield  a  turbid 
liquid,  nor  become  blue  on  the  addition  of 
iodine.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  de- 
coction and  extract  of  the  mealy  varieties. 

The  Jamaica,  bed  Jahaioa,  or  bed- 
bbabdbd  sabsapabilla  (Sabza  Javaicbksis 
— Ph.  D.),  is  the  variety  which  should  alone 
be  used  in  medicicie^    't^\)^  VVni^  ^<^^  \\5aK&k 
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:;:{  to  4-t{?  of  its  wiljlit  of  extract  (Battloy,  of  doadly  sickness,  and  other  dangerous  symp- 
llomu'll,  l*oi»iO,  and  contains  k-ss  slnrchy  i  toin«,  following  its  use."  "  We  do  not  believe 
matter  than  the  dthor  varietio!).  It  is  dis- !  that  a  particle  of  real  sorsaimrilla  ever  entered 
tingiiished  by  exhibiting  the  above  ])ccn- .  into  the  composition  of  either  of  the  articles 
liaritloH  in  a  marked  degn>c,  by  the  dirty  !  refemnl  to."  (*  Metl.  Circ.,*  ii,  227.)  See  De- 
reddisli  colour    of  its   bnrk,  which   **  is  not  |  coction  and  Extract. 


mealy,"  and  by  bi'ing  **  besot  very  ])lentifully 
with  rootlets"  (fibres). — Ph.  L.     Its  jjowder 


SABSAFABILUH.    Sjfn.    Pabioun,  Pa- 

BII.LIC      ACID,     SaLSAFARIN,     SXII<ACIK.       A 


has  also  a   pale  ri>ddish-brown  colour.    The  i  white,   crystallisable,    odourless,    and    nearly 
other  varieties  of  earsupurilla,  viz.  the  Lisbon,   tasteless    substance,    discovered   by   Pallctta 
Lima,  Vera   Cruz,   and   Honduras,   are  fre- !  and  Folchi,  in  sarsaparilla. 
quently  substilutiHl  for  the  Janiuica  by  the  ,      J^rrp,    The  bark  of  Jamaica  sarsaporilla  is 
druggitti  in  the  preparation.*;  of  the  decocticms   treated  with  hot  rectified  spirit,  and  the  re 


and  extracts  of  this  drug ;  bat  the  products 
are  vastly  inferior  in  quantity,  colour,  taste, 


suiting  tincture  reduced  to  about  one  third 
by  distilling  off  the  spirit ;  the  residual  liquid 


and  medicinal  virtue,  to  those  prepared  from  is  then  filtered,  whilst  boiling,  slightly  c<m- 
the  officinal  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of  snrsn-  centratcd  by  evaporation,  and  set 'aside  to 
pirilhi,  when  made  with  the  llondums  root,  is  cryntallisc;  the  crystalline  deposit  is  redii* 
very  liable  to  f(;rmeut,  even  by  a  few  hours'  i  solved  in  either  hot  rectified  spirit  or  boiling 
ex^xisuns  in  hot  weather.   We  have  seen  liogA-    water,  and   decoloured  by  agitation  with  a 


he;ids  of  the  Ktroiig  decoction,  after  ex])osiiro 
for  a  single  night,  in  as  active  a  state  of  fer- 
incntaticm  as  a  gyle  of  beer,  with  a  frothy  head, 
and  evolving  a  most  disagn^eable  odoiu*,  that 
was  not  wholly  removed  by  sevcKil  hours' 
1)oiling.  When  this  occurs  the  decoction 
RulVers  in  density,  and  the  pnKluct  in  extract 
i.",  coiuuMpiently,  considerably  lessened.  Yet 
this  is  frequently  allowed  to  occur  in  the 
wholesale  laboratorv,  when*  the  rule  should  1m> 
— always  begin  a  *  bath  of  sar/a '  (as  it  is 
called),  and,  indeed,  of  other  perishable  ar- 
ticles, early  in  the  morning,  and  finish  it,  com- 
)>letely  and  entirely,  tlic  same  day. 

Sarsn]>arilla  has  been  recoiniuended  as  a 
mild  but  efficacious  alterative,  diaphoretic  and 
tonic.  It  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  rheumatie  and  gouty 
pains,  scur\'y,  scrofula,  syphilis,  secondary 
.syphilis,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  several  other  skin 


little  aniuial  charcoal:  the  filtrate  deposits 
crystals  of  nearly  pure  smilacin  as  it  cools. 
It  may  also  be  extracted  by  boiling  water. 

I^rop.f  Sec  A  non-uitrogcuised  neutral 
l>ody.  Water  holding  a  very  small  quantity 
of  it  in  sobjtion  froths  considerably  on  agita- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  with  infusioo 
of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  and  this  property  has 
tonsecpiently  l)ecn  i)ropo5ed  as  a  test  of  the 
quality  of  Kiirjiaparilla  root.  Its  medicinal 
]>roperties  are  similar  to  those  of  sarsaparilla, 
Acconlingto  Pallottn,  it  is  a  powerful  sedative^ 
and  diminishes  the  vital  energies  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  taken. — Dose,  2  to  10  gra. ;  in 
the  usual  eases  in  which  the  root  is  given. 

SAS'SAFBAS.  S^h.  Sasbafbas  radix 
(H.  P.),  Sassafkas  uadix,  Sassafras  (Ph.  L. 
K.  &,  1).),  L.  *•  The  root  of  Saasqfras  officinale, 
N(JOS.  Lanrus  sassafras,  Linn.)" — Ph.  L.  It 
has  a  fragnmt  odour,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic 


iliseasi^s;   and,   especially,   in   cachexia,   or   a    taste.     It  has  long  l)een  reputed  a  stimulating 


general  bad  habit  of  body,  and  to  remove  the 
symptoms  arising  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
mercurials,  often  falsely  called  *  secondary 
sypliilis.'  During  Ws  use  the  skin  should  be 
kejjt  wjirm,  and  diluents  should  be  f  n»ely  taken. 
Its  efficacy  lias  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  efTective  in  warm 
tlum  in  northern  climates. — Dose.  In  sub- 
stance, A^  to  1  dr.,  three  or  four  times  daily; 
but,  preferably,  made  into  a  decoction  or  in- 
fusion. 

The  articles  so  much  pufTed  under  the 
names  of  American  or  Uniti.Ml  ^jtate3  sar- 
saparilla and  extract  of  sarsaparilla  are 
**  nothing  more  than  the  dceoction  of  a 
common  herb,  a  sort  of  '  aralia,'  inhabiting 
the  swamps  and  marshes  of  the  ITuiLed  States. 
When  cut  uj)  it  has  the  appearance  of  chaff, 
but  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  character, 
colour,  or  taste,  to  even  the  most  inferior 
si)ecics  of  sniilax  (or  sarza).  Tlie  decoction  is 
sweetened  with  a  little  sugar,  flavoured  with 
Ixiuzoin  and  sassafras,  luid,  finally,  preserved 
from  decomposition,  by  means  of  the  bichloride 
of  mercury"    "  I  have  heard  oi  K^eni  gsam 


alterative,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  tonic; 
and  an  infusion  of  the  chi|)s  (sassafras  chips), 
under  the  name  of  sassafras  tea,  has  been 
a  ]H)pul:)r  '  diet  drink '  in  VTirious  cutaneous 
affections,  pout,  elirouic  rheumatism,  &c, 

SATUEA'TION.  The  state  in  wliieh  a  body 
has  taken  its  full  dose,  or  chemicul  proportion, 
of  any  other  substance  with  which  it  can 
combine,  or  which  it  can  dissolve ;  us  water 
with  sugar  or  a  salt,  or  an  alkali  with  an  acid, 
when  the  propi'rties  of  both  are  neutralised. 

SAUCEES  (for  Dyeing).  JPrep,  1.  (Blcx.) 
From  blue  carmine,  made  into  n  jmstc  with 
gum  water,  whieh  is  then  spread  over  the 
inside  of  the  saucers,  and  dried. 

2.  (Pink.)—  a.  From  pure  rouge  mixed  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  then  made  into  a 
paste  with  thin  gum  water,  and  applied  as  the 
last. 

b.  Well-washed  safllower,  8  oz. ;  carbonate 
of  soda,  2  oz. ;  water,  2  gallons ;  inf  use^  strain, 
add  of  French  chalk  (scraped  fine  with  Dutch 
rushes),  2  lbs. ;  mix  well,  and  precipitate  the 
colour  by  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  add; 
^coWfi^  \.Va  tQdl  \iQwder,  drain  it,  add  a  veiy 
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small  quantity  of  gum,  and  apply  the  paste 
to  the  saucers.  Inferior.-  Both  the  above  are 
used  to  tinge  silk  stockings,  gloves,  &c. 

SAUC£.  A  liquid  or  semi-liquid  condiment 
or  seasoning  for  food.  The  following  receipts 
for  sauces  may  be  useful  to  the  reader : — 

Sauce,  Ancho'vy.  1.  (Extemporaneous.) 
From  3  or  4  anchovies,  chopped  small ;  butter, 
3  oz. ;  water,  a  wine-glassful;  vinegar,  2  table- 
spoonfuls;  flour,  1  do.;  stir  the  mixture  over 
the  Are  till  it  thickens,  then  rub  it  through 
a  coarse  hair  sleeve. 

2.  (Wliolesale.)  As  essence  of  anchovies. 
Other  fish  sauces  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sauce,  Apple.  From  sharp  apples,  cored, 
sliced,  stewed  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  water, 
and  then  beaten  to  a  perfectly  smooth  pulp 
with  a  little  good  moist  sugar.  Tomato,  and 
many  other  like  sauces,  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Sauce,  AristocratiqiLe.  From  green-walnut 
juice  and  anchovies,  equal  parts;  cloves,  mace, 
and  pimento,  of  each,  bruised,  1  dr.  to  every 
lb.  of  juice ;  boil  and  strain,  and  then  add  to 
every  pint,  1  pint  of  vinegar,  i  pint  of  port 
wine,  i  pint  of  soy,  and  a  few  shallots ;  let  the 
whole  stand  for  a  few  day,  and  decant  the 
clear  liquor. 

Bech  amel.  A  species  of  fine  white  broth  or 
consomm^e,  thickened  with  cream,  and  used  as 
*  white  sauce.' 

Sauce,  Caper.  Put  twelve  table-spoonfuls 
of  melted  butter  into  a  stowpan,  place  it  on  the 
fire,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  boiling,  add  1 
oz.  of  fi^sh  butter  and  I  table-spoonful  of 
capers;  shake  the  stewpan  round  over  the 
fire  until  the  butter  is  melted,  add  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  where  directed. 
Also  as  mint  sauce. 

Sauce,  Chnt'ney.  1.  From  sour  apples  (pared 
and  cored),  tomatoes,  brown  sugar,  and  sultana 
raisins,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  common  salt,  4  oz. ;  red 
chillies  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each,  2  oz. ; 
garlic  and  shallots,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  pound  the 
whole  well,  add,  of  strong  vinegar,  3  quarts ; 
lemon  juice,  1  do. ;  and  digest,  with  frequent 
agitation,  for  a  month ;  then  pour  off  nearly 
all  the  liquor,  and  bottle  it.  Used  for  fish 
or  meat,  either  hot  or  cold,  or  to  flavour  stews, 
&c.  The  residue  is  the  'Chutney,'  'Chet- 
ney,*  or  *  Chitni,*  which  must  be  ground  to 
a  smooth  paste  with  a  stone  and  muller,  and 
then  put  into  pots  or  jars.  It  is  used  like 
mustard. 

2.  (Bengal  chitki.)  As  the  last,  but 
using  tamarinds  instead  of  apples,  and  only 
sufficient  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  to  form  a 
paste. 

Cor'atch.  From  good  mushroom  ketchup, 
i  gal.;  walnut  ketehup,  f  pint;  India  soy  and 
chillie  vinegar,  of  each,  i  pint ;  essence  of  an- 
ohovies,  5  or  6  oz. ;  macerate  for  a  fortnight. 

Sance,  Spicnrienne.  To  the  last  add  of 
walnut  ketehup  and  port  wine,  of  each,  1  quart ; 
garlic  and  white  pepper,  of  each  (bruised). 


4  oz. ;  chillies  (bruised),  1  oz. ;  mace  and  cloves, 
of  each,  ^  oz. 

Sauce,  Fich.  From  port  wine,  1  gal. ;  moun- 
teiu  do.,  1  quart ;  walnut  ketchup,  2  quarts ; 
anchovies  (with  the  liquor),  2  lbs. ;  8  lemons ; 
48  shallots ;  scraped  horseradish,  li  lb. ;  flour 
of  musterd,  8  oz. ;  mace,  1  oz. ;  cayenne,  q.  s. ; 
boil  the  whole  up  gently,  strain,  and  bottle. 

Ketchup.    See  page  668. 

Sauce,  Kitchener's.  Sjfn,  Kitchbneb'S 
BEUBH.  From  salt,  3  oz. ;  black  pepper,  2  oz. ; 
allspice,  horseradish,  and  shallots,  of  eacb^  1  oz. ; 
burnt-sugar  colouring,  a  wine-glassful ;  mush- 
room ketehup,  1  quart;  (all  bruised  or  scraped;) 
macerate  for  3  weeks,  strain,  and  bottle. 

Lem'on  Pickle.  From  lemon  juice  and  vine- 
gar, of  each,  3  galls. ;  bruised  ginger,  1  lb. ; 
allspice,  pepper,  and  grated  lemon  peel,  of  each, 
8  oz. ;  salt,  3^  lbs. ;  cayenne,  2  oz. ;  mace  and 
nutmegs,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  digest  for  14  days. 

Sauce,  Lobs^ter.    From  lobsters,  as  anohott 

SAUCE. 

Sauce,  Hint.  From  garden  mint,  chopped 
small,  and  then  beaten  up  with  vinegar,  some 
moist  sugar,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 

Sauce,  On'ion.  From  onions  boUed  to  a  pulp 
and  then  beaten  up  with  melted  butter  and  a 
little  warm  milk. 

Sauce,  Oys'ter.  From  about  12  oysters,  and 
6  or  7  oz.  of  melted  butter,  with  a  Uttle  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
stirred  together  over  a  slow  fire,  then  brought 
to  a  boil,  and  served. 

Sauce  Piquante.  From  soy  and  cayenne 
pepper,  of  each  4  oz.;  port  wine,  i  pint; 
brown  pickling  vinegar,  li  pint;  mix,  and  let 
them  stand  for  7  or  8  days  before  bottling. 

Sauce,  Quin's.  From  walnut  pickle  and 
port  wine,  of  each,  1  pint ;  mushroom  ketchup, 
1  quart ;  anchovies  and  shallots  (chopped  fine), 
of  each,  2  dozen ;  soy,  i  pint ;  cayenne,  i  oz. ; 
simmer  gently  for  10  minutes,  and  in  a  fort- 
night strain,  and  bottle. 

Sauce  au  BoL  From  brown  vinegar  (good), 
3  quarts;  soy  and  walnut  ketchup,  of  each, 
i  pint ;  cloves  and  shallots,  of  each,  1  doz. ; 
cayenne  pepper,  Ij^  oz. ;  mix,  and  digCMit  for 
14  days. 

Sauce,  Shrimp.    From  shrimps  or  prawns, 

as  ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

Soy.     See  that  article. 

Sauce,  Superlative.  From  port  wine  and 
mushroom  ketehup,  of  each,  1  quart ;  walnut 
pickle,  1  pint ;  soy,  i  pint ;  pounded  ancho- 
vies, i  lb. ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  minced  shallots, 
and  scraped  horseradish,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  all- 
spice and  black  pepper  (bruised),  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  cayenne  pepper  and  bruised  celery  seed, 
of  each,  i  oz.  (or  currie  powder,  i  oz.) ;  digest 
for  14  days,  strain,  and  bottle.  Very  re- 
lishing. 

Sauce,  Toma'to.  From  bruised  tomatoes,  1 
gaL;  good  salt,  i  lb.;  mix,  in  8  days  press 
out  the  juice,  to  each  quart  of  which  add  of 
shallots,  2  02.;  black  pepper,  1  dr.;  simmer 
Tery  gently  for  20  to  80  iiui»itM^«fenaa&^  vfi^ 
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Rild  to  tli#  utralnpd  liqunr,  inRcc,  u)Ii<|>]«'.  gin^ 
gcr,  niitiQi^i,  nnd  iiictiinral,  cif  tui-h,  ^  >,/.,  i 
roriaiiiUT  R-cil,  1  dr.;  MuimiT  ^'litly  fiir  10 
iiTinutci,  «tniiu,  i-ool,  nod  in  b  wevk  pot  it  into 
Iwttlcn.  ' 

BmBceiWatarloo.  Kmni  KtroneTinecar(iirarI,T 
Iioiliii)*),  1  1(0071;  [wrt  wini',  "  pinti  uiunli- 
rQiiiD-k(.-tchii|i,lpinti  WHlnut  IcL-luliup,  t{Niit; 
cuence  of  iiiu;luivii!ti,  4  oi. ;  H  cinvn  uf  garlic ; 
oovhi Ileal (poTiliTcd),  i(>z.(nrnil  bvet,ilicrd, 
3  oz.)  I  let  thciii  (tikiid  tii^hcr  fiir  a  fortnight 
or  luukicr,  occMiionully  >Ii>kin[r  tbi!  buttld. 

BmIM,  WUt«.    %■.  BDTTEHSirCB,MKI,TBD 

BFTTEIL  From  good  InittcT,  \  rtt.%  cmim, 
'£\  OZ.  i  ault  (in  wry  flni'  pou'dvr),  \  teu- 
nputinfidi  put  tlicin  into  n  jiot  or  Imxia,  art 
tbiii  in  liot  uatcr,  nad  lirat  tlio  wiioli-  with  n 
bnni-,  woodun,  or  Hilvcr  npiiun.  niitil  it  funni  a 
purl'fctly  imnuth  iTFnm-liko  inixtnns  avoiding 
too  iiincb  heat,  whirh  uoold  niaku  it  run  oily. 
A  table-a|)oonfDl  of  khurry,  mnrsuln,  lemon 
jnire,  or  vinegar,  in  ■omctinu'ii  udJud ;  but  the 
Hclcction  miiiit  depend  on  llie  dialica  the  snucc 
ia  intended  for.  IJaul  either  by  itwIF,  or  ua  u 
baitig  for  other  spncex.  Beaten  up  with  any  of 
the  'bottled  laui.'ci,'  un  excellent  eompound 
souci!  of  the  uiltk'd  infredii'Ut  is  itnmediiitely 
obtjiiiii'd. 

8AUBB  KHAUT.  [Ger.J  Fitp.  Clean 
white  cnbbuget.ctit  thum  iiitoKinall|>ieci'K.tuid 
■tiutify  tlU'Ui  in  u  niak  nloni;  with  culinary 
■ntt  and  u  few  juni)NT  brrrieN  aiul  eumway 
■cedi,  ulioerTini^  to  jiuck  tlicm  down  uh  liam 
at  pOHKiIile,  witliiMit  I'niahin^r  tliem,  and  to 
cover  llieui  witli  ■  lid  jiroiwd  down  wiih  a 
beuvy  wtiighL  Tlie  eaalc  ihouM  be  placed 
in  a  cold  intnatioil  us  kooii  ui  a  mnr  Kniell  ia 
pereeirei].  Uwd  by  the  Geminnii  and  ntlier 
itortbuni  nuticiiiii  of  Ennliie  like  our  'pickled 
cnbbaKi'i'  but  inoru  titenBivdv. 

SAU'SAGES.     From   tin'  fat  and  lean 
pork  (PuuK  HAraAGKa),  or  of  beef  (drbi'  u 
BJQBS).  I'lvippcd  Hiiiiill,  Ibivnured  with  sgiii 
and  put  into  nut  «kiu",  or  presseil  inio  l)')l»  "r 
balls   (airsi.(iK   ubat}.     (.^nim  of  brtiid    in 
alio  added.     Tlii-ir  qnulity  \*  prnportiooatc  tn 
that  iif  the  iugredientd,  and  to  the  care  and 
cleanlineaa  employed  in  prqmring  tlietu. 

SAVEUTS.  Pork  ■nu<gi.;CH  made  in  lucli 
B  woy  tbut  thev  kecii  good  fur  a  cuii»ldcnible 
time  Prrp.  (Atn.  ItundcU.)  Tuke  <iF  young 
pork,  free  from  bono  and  akin.  lllbH. ;  halt  it 
with  1  ox.  of  Kdliictn-,  and  \  lb.  ot  coninioti 
Mdt,  for  2  doya;  tlien  rbop  it  tine,  add,  S  len- 
■IKMnfnla  of  pepper,  1  doz.  ttpi  leavea,  cliopped 
flnc,  nnd  1  lb.  of  j^tnl  Iin<Ml;  luii  well.  All 
the  ikiiw,  nnd  ateuin  tbein  or  bubo  tbtlo  bulf 
an  lionr  in  a  xlack  oven.  They  arc  said  to  b« 
ffxA  either  hot  nr  cold. 

SATlHE.  Si/it.  Sjtin;  Folia  sadihjr, 
Samha  (ITi.  L.  K.  k  ]>.).  t,  "The  recent 
and  dried  top*  of  Juuipfrii  Sabina.  Linn.,"  or 
common  aavine.  (I'll.  L.)  It  it  a  powerful 
■tinmlnnt,  diaphorctie,  emmenagt^ue,  and  an- 
Uuilmintic;  and,  uxtemaUy,  rabcfacient,  ea- 
cbamtic,  and  vcaicont.    In  laigo  daH«itia«\A 


i  to  iH-nuion  abiiTtinD,  and  acta  v  a  poiioiii. 
i^AViKB  PowuBS  mixed  with  veidiijris  Ik  often 
applied  to  coma  and  wartH.     It  it  now  cldedr 

'  DH-d  in  tlie  farm  of  ointment.  Uoar.  &  to  IS 
gn.,  twice  or  thrice  ilaily  (with  care),  ia 
umenorrbcea  and  wonni.    Sec  Cebatb. 

I  Tliew  arc  made  of  any  of  the  mild  toilet  Mips 
[  Hi-euteil  at  will,  gcuerally  with  tli«  addition  of 
Kome  jmwderrd  atarch  or  farina,  and  aimetiuiri 
HBbd.  Ttte  spherical  or  ipltenndid  form  ii  given 
to  thein  by  ]>reaiare  in  monlda,  or  bj  tint 
rou^bly  forming  tliein  with  tlic  hatida.  nod, 
when  qnite  hard,  turning  tbeui  in  a  lalbe. 
Acconling  to  Mr.  B(ia«lcy,  "tliey  are  farmed 
into  aplierical  biilbi  by  taking  a  raaoa  oFthe  pre- 
]iared  soap  in  the  lull  luiiid,  and  a  eouieal 
<lrinking-glBi!i  with  rather  thin  eilg««  in  the 
right,  Uy  turning  the  glaas  and  lukll  of  nup 
in  every  dircetinn,  the  nmnded  forpl  ii  tuon 
given;  when  dry,  the  rarface  is  aerapud, lu 
rendur  it  more  auiootli  and  even." 

rrfp.  1.  Take  ufcnnl  «)ap,Slbs.i  Bnnt 
yellow  aoaji,  ^Ibs. ;  (both  in  aliBviog*;)  foft 
water,  -^  pint ;  melt  by  a  gentle  beat,  itir  hi  iJ 
powdereci  atareb  (farina),  l\  lb.  j  when  tbo 
niaaa  bad  eotisiderably  crulc*!,  furtlior  add  "F 
(■SKcnec  of  luniun  or  bcrganiot,  1  ox.,  and  make 
it  into  bulk. 

•^.  (Cahphob.)  Melt  apenaaceti,  3  oi.i 
aild  cnmplinr  (cut  Bmull),  1  o;:.;  diasolTC,  and 
■lid  tlio  liigaid  loaaa  to  wliite  eanl  aoup,  11  lb, 
prcvionsly  melted  by  the  aid  of  a  litiJe  water 
and  a  geatle  lieiit,  and  allowtd  to  cool  con- 
hidurnbly.  us  above.     These  should  be  coveml 


vith  ti 


■foil. 


(IIONKT.)  From  the  fiurst  bright  w.loureil 
yellow  Boup,  7  lbs.  ;  ]wlm  oil  ^  lb.;  luelt,  imt 
odd  of  oil  of  vei'la'iia,  n»e-giTaneiiin,  or  pin^-r- 
gnmsl  oi;.;  hkNci.1.  Suiiiclimmi  ior..ar(Hl 
I  uf  nwinaiy  ia  ulsO  added. 

4.  (MoTTLEii.)— o,  Hku  Cat  white  ronl 
or  WiiidHor  suip  (not  too  dry)  into  sniall 
si[iure  pieecK.  and  roll  thciie  in  n  inixtnTC  «I 
]>owilerod  liole  i.r  ronge,  either  with  or  witbuut 
Lhc  additiiiii  of  Home  aturch ;  then  niacne 
tbem  litroiicty  into  hille,  iiliaervlng  tn  mix  the 

I  colour  us  little  aa  pooiblc. — b.  Ulfe.  KiJI 
the  picees  in  ]iowdeT  blue,  and  i>roeeeil  ai  Ir- 
fure. — e.  Gur.ES.  Roll  tbu  jnectij  in  a  miiture 
of  powder  blue  and  bri^rht  yeUow  iH.'hrc.  Br 
varying  tlic  Colour  of  tlic  jiowdtT,  uiDttle^ 
snvouettM  ofuny  eolour  luiiy  be  priHliiceil. 

5.  (RlKD.)  From  toap  (ut  will),  2  IIm.  ;  fln« 
■iltceoua  nud,  1  lb. ;  aeent,  i|.  a. ;  as  So.  1. 
l\ir  tile  finer  iiunlitieti,  finely  ]iuwdi.'rvd)mRilce- 
atone  is  substituted  fur  sand. 

6.  (ViOLKT.)  From  pnlm-oil  soap,  4  Ibt.; 
farina,  2  Ibn. ;  Hnely  powdered  orrla  root,  1  llu 
Soinetiiitcs  n  little  smalts,  or  indigo,  it  added. 

SCABIES.    S.y  iToi. 

SCAQUOliA.  A  apeciea  of  plaster  or  atncco, 
made  of  pure  gyiHum,  with  varicgut«d  eolours, 
in  linitation  ofni'irble.  In  ^-vtienl,  tbe  liuDil 
employed  ii  o  weak  lolatioa  of  Flander*  glue; 
,  and  tlu  coloun,  auy  wldch  are  not  deeompwd 
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or  destroyed  by  admixture  with  snlphatc  of 
lime  and  exposure  to  the  light.  The  compo- 
sition is  often  applied  upon  hollow  columns 
formed  of  wood,  or  even  of  latbs  nailed  to- 
gether, and  the  surface,  when  hard,  is  turned 
smooth  in  a  lathe,  and  polished. 

SCALD-HEAD.    See  RnrawoBM. 

SCALDS.    See  Bttbns  and  Scalds. 

8CALL.  Syn,  Scald.  The  popular  name 
of  several  skin  diseases  distinguished  by  scabs 
or    scurfiness,  whether   dry  or  humid.     See 

EBUFTIONS,  RiNGhWOBM,  &C, 

SCAMKEOHT.  8yn,  Scammoniuh  (B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  The  **  gum  resin  emitted 
from  the  cut  root  of  Convolvulus  Scctmmonia, 
Linn."'  (Ph.  L.),  or  Aleppo  scammony-plant. 

Tbcre  are  three  principal  varieties  or  quali- 
ties of  seammony  known  in  the  market ;  viz. 
— VIROIN  (sp.  gr.  1*21),  SECONDS  (sp.  gr. 
1-460  to  1-463),  and  thiedb  (sp.  gr.  1*465 
to  1-500)^  The  best,  and  that  only  intended 
to  be  used  in  medicine,  is  imported  from 
Aleppo. 

Pur,  Seammony  is  not  only  largely  adulte- 
rated in  the  country  of  its  production,  but 
again  after  its  arrival  in  England.  Shybna 
8CAMM0NY,  a  very  inferior  variety,  is  als^ 
commonly  dressed  up,  and  sold  as  Aleppo 
seammony.  In  many  cases  substances  are  sold 
at  the  public  sales  in  London,  and  elsewhere, 
as  seammony,  which  contain  only  a  mere  trace 
of  that  article.  This  is  all  ground  up  to  form 
the  scammony-powder  of   the    shops.     Fide 

•  Evid.  Com.  Ho.  Com.,'  1855.)  Puke  scam- 
MONY  has  a  peculiar  cheesy  smell,  and  a  green- 
ish-gray colour.  It  is  "porous  and  brittle, 
and  the  freshly  broken  snif ace  shines ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  dropped  on  it,  it  emits  no 
bubbles;  nor  does  the  powder  digested  in 
water,  at  a  heat  of  170°  Fahr.,  become  blue 
by  the  simultaneous  addition  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  dilute  nitric  ncid.  Out  of  100 
grs.,  78  (SO—Ph.  E.)  should  be  soluble  in 
ether."  (Ph.  L.)  The  tincture  of  pure  seam- 
mony is  not  turned  green  by  nitric  acid.  If 
the  powder  effervesce  with  dilute  acids,  it  con- 
tains chalk. 

Useg,  Sfc.  Pure  seammony  is  a  powerful 
drastic  purgative  and  anthelmintic,  inadmis- 
sible in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  but  well  adapted  for  torpid 
and  inactive  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
organs.  Associated  with  calomel,  rhubarb,  or 
sdlphate  of  potassa,  it  is  useful  in  all  cases  in 
which  an  active  cathartic  or  vermifuge  may  be 
required,  especially  for  children.  Dote,  (For 
an  adult)  5  to  15  grs.,  in  powder,  or  made  into 
a  bolus  or  emulsion. 

SCARLATIlf A.    See  Scablet  Fbybb. 

SCAEliET  DYE.    Proc.  (Poemer.)— a.  The 

*  Bouillon.'  TiJke  of  cream  of  tartar,  1 J  oz. ; 
water,  q.  s. ;  boil  in  a  block-tin  vessel,  and 
when  dissolved,  add  of  solution  of  tin  (made  by 
dissolving  2  oz.  of  grain  tin  in  a  mixture  of 
1  lb.  each  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  1^  oz. 
^  sal  anuuomac),  If  oz. ;  boil  for  3  mi^utesy 


then  introduce  the  cloth,  boil  for  2  hours, 
drain  it,  and  let  it  cooL — h.  The  'Rougie.' 
Next,  take  of  cream  of  tartar,  i  oz.;  water, 
q.  B. ;  boil,  and  add  powdered  cochineal,  1  oz. ; 
again  boil  for  5  minutes,  then  gradually  add  of 
solution  of  tin,  1  oz.,  stirring  well  all  the  time ; 
lastly,  put  in  the  goods  and  dye  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  quantities  given  are  those  for 
1  to  li  lb.  of  woollen  eloSi.  The  result  is  a 
full  scarlet.  To  make  the  colour  turn  on  the 
*  ponceau'  or  poppy,  a  little  turmeric  is  added 
to  the  bath. 

Oht.  Scarlet  is  red  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ; 
it  is  nearly  always  produced  by  cochineal.  See 
Red  Dye. 

SCARLET  FE'VEB.  8yn,  Scablatdta,  Fb- 
BBIB  scABLATDfA,  L.  A  highly  contagious 
disease,  so  named  after  the  peculiar  eruption 
or  efflorescence  of  the  skin  which  accompanies 
it.  The  milder  form  of  this  disease  (scabla- 
TiKA  simplex,  s.  mitib)  comes  on  with  lan- 
guor, chilliness  alternated  by  fits  of  heat, 
nausea,  vomiting  (frequently),  and  other  com- 
mon symptoms  of  fever;  followed,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  by  a  scarlet  efflorescence 
upon  the  skin,  which,  after  three  or  four  days, 
ends  in  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  peeling  off  in 
branny  scales.  Dropsical  swelling  of  the 
whole  body  sometimes  follows  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption;  but  this,  with  the  fe- 
brile symptoms,  and  the  soreness  of  the  throat 
(if  any),  then  give  way,  and  the  patient  gradu- 
ally regains  his  former  health  and  strength. 
In  the  malignant  form  of  scarlet  fever  (scab- 

LATINA  CYNANCHIOA,  S.  ANaiUOSA,  8.  MALIGNA) 

the  febrile  symptoms,  from  the  first,  are  more 
alarming ;  there  is  bilious  vomiting,  great  sore- 
ness and  ulceration  of  the  throat,  the  pulse  is 
small  and  quick,  and  the  breathing  laborious. 
These  symptoms  rapidly  increase  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption;  the  body  then  be- 
comes swollen,  the  nose  and  eyes  inflamed,  the 
breath  fetid,  the  throat  suppurates,  putrid 
symptoms  ensue,  and  the  patient  is  either 
suddenly  cut  off  or  recovers  very  slowly. 

The  early  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  are  dis- 
ting^hed  from  those  of  the  measlbs  and 
SMALLPOX  by  the  greater  extent  and  want  of 
elevation  of  the  eruption,  and  by  its  not  con- 
gregating into  patches.  Nor  are  there  the 
cough  and  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose 
which  usher  in  the  measles. 

The  treatment  of  the  milder  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  especially  that  of  childhood,  may  con- 
sist of  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  fol- 
lowed by  a  saline  aperient,  to  clear  the  bowels ; 
the  latter  being  repeated  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
and  well-ventilated  room,  the  diet  should  be 
light .  and  farinaceous,  and  the  use  of  diluent 
drinls  copiously  indulged  in.  If  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  severe,  or  the  throat  much  af- 
fected, small  doses  of  some  mild  mercurial, 
as  calomel,  mercurial  pill,  or  quicksilver  with 
chalk,  may  be  administeiwd,  either  separately 
or  comhiued  with  mHukoiuaI  dsaci^W^^AKAi  ^s^ 
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Dover'j*  powilor.  In  malipni^'^nt  scnrlot  fever  a 
smart  onietiir  Blioiild  ho  ^'won  (?arly,  an<l  luor- 
curialfi  niul  diaphori-ties  at  oneii  frci.>ly  exhi- 
bited. Acidulated  garbles  may  be  used  for  the 
throat,  and,  when  tlio  heat  of  theliody  is  much 
above  the  natural  standard,  sponging  the  whole 
body  with  cold  water,  or  w^itli  viue^r-and- 
water,  may  be  had  n>oourse  to.  If  the  mali^j^- 
nant  symptoms  mn  liigli,  and  assume  a  typhoid 
or  putrid  character,  the  Hystem  must  be  sup- 
ported with  stimulant  t(mics,  as,  wine,  bark, 
capncum,  &c. 

Accordinp:  to  Hahnemann,  Eoreff,  and 
liandhahn,  belladonna  is  a  prophylactic  againrt 
scarlet  fever.  The  homaH)pathists  also  huld 
it  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  the  disease. 

Scarlet  fever  is  common  to  all  ages  of  life, 
but  children  and  young  persons  are  the  most 
subject  to  it.  Unlike  the  small])ox,  it  occa- 
sionally atUieks  the  same  person  more  tlian  i 
once.  It  48  most  common  in  dirty,  close,  - 
damp  situations. 

SCEVE'-PAINTING.  A  variety  of  distemper 
painting  employed  in  theatres,  &e.,  governed 
by  perspective,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
production  of  striking  effects  when  viewed  at 
a  distance.  Water,  size,  turpentine,  and  the 
ordinarj'  pigments,  are  the  materials  used  for 
the  purpose. 

SCENT  BAGS.    See  Sachets. 

SCENT  BALLS.  Sifn.  Pastilles  de  toi- 
lette ODORANTES,  Fr.  These  are  prei)ftred 
from  any  of  the  materials  noticed  under  roT 
PonuBi,  SCKNTED  POWDEKS,  and  sachets, 
made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  moulded  into  any  desired  forms,  as 
that  of  balls,  beads,  medallions,  &c.  The  larger 
ones  are  frequently  polished. 

SCENTED  CAS'SOLETTES.  See  Pot  Poubbi, 
and  aliove. 

SCENTS  (Pommade).  Frep.  1.  (Cowslip.) 
From  essence  of  l)ergamot,  8  oz. ;  essence  of 
lemon,  4  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  2  oz. ;  essence  de 
petit  grain,  1  oz. 

2.  (Jonquille.)  From  essence  of  bergamot 
and  lemon,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  oils  of  orange  i)eel 
and  cloves,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  sassafnis, 
1  oz. ;  liquid  storax,  \  oz. ;  digest,  with  warmth 
and  agitation,  for  a  few  hours,  and  decant  the 
clear  portion  in  a  week. 

3.  (Millefleur.)  From  essence  of  amber- 
gris (finest),  4  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon,  3  oz. ; 
oil  of  cloves  and  English  oil  of  lavender,  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  essence  de  petit  giiiin,  essencie  of  \ 
bergamot,  and  balsam  of  Peru  (genuine),  of 
eacli,  1  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

Ohs.  The  above  are  employed  to  scent  po- 
matums, hair  oils,  &c.  1  oz.  of  any  one  of 
them,  dissolved  in  1  pint  of  the  strtmgest  rec- 
tified spirit,  produces  a  delicious  perlume  for 
the  handkerchief. 

SCENTS  (Snuff).  Prep,  1.  Essence  of  ber- 
gamot, 2  oz. ;  otto  of  roses  and  neroli,  of  each, 
Idr. 

2.  Oil  of  lavender,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon, 
2  oz, ;  essence  of  bergamot,  4  oz. 


3.  To  the  last,  add  of  oU  of  doves,  2  oz. 

•\.  Essence  of  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammonia,  \  dr.  See  SxrFF, 
&c. 

SCHEELE'S    OBEEN.     See    Gbeev    Pia- 


MEITTS. 

SCHLIFPE'S  SALT.     SulpbAntimoniate  of 

sodium. 

SCHWARTZ^  DROPS.    Sec  Wosx  Dbops. 

SCIAT'ICA.    See  Kuefmatisii. 

SCILUrnr.  Sifn,  Soillitina,  Sciixmn. 
A  whitish,  resinous,  traiulueent,  bitter,  deli- 
quescent substance,  obtained  by  Vfigel  from 
squills.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid,  and  is  purgative,  acrid,  and  poi- 
sonous. 

SCORBU'TUS.    See  Scuevy. 

SCCSIA.  Dross;  the  refuse  or  useless 
part  of  any  substance,  more  especially  that 
left  from  bodies  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  the  plural  (scoRi.i-:). 

SCOTT'S  DROPS.    See  PATE^'T  Mediciku. 

SCOUR'ING.  The  common  method  of  clean- 
ing cloth  is  by  l)cating  and  brushiDg  it,  unless 
it  be  vcsy  dirty,  when  it  undergoes  tlie  opera- 
lion  of  scouring.  This  is  best  done  on  the 
Kumll  scale,  as  with  abticles  of  weabivq 
apparel,  as  follows: — A  little  curd  soap  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  mixing  it  with  a 
little  clarified  ox-gall,  is  applied  to  all  the 
s])ots  of  grease,  dirt,  &c.,  and  well  rubbed  into 
tliem  with  a  stiff  brush  until  they  appear  to 
bi»  removed;  after  which  the  article  is  well 
cleaned  all  over  with  a  brush  or  sponge  dipped 
into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  previous 
mixture  and  a  little  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.  The  cloth  is  next  thoroughly  rinsed 
ill  clean  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  For 
dark- coloured  cloths,  some  fuller's  earth  is 
often  added  to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  galL 
When  the  article  is  nearly  dry,  the  nap  is  laid 
smooth,  and  it  is  carefully  pressed  (if  with  a 
hot  iron,  on  the  wrong  side),  after  which  a 
soft  brush,  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
olive  oil,  is  frequently  passed  over  it,  to  give  it 
a  finish  and  gloss. 

Cloth  is  also  cleaned  in  the  dry  way : — The 
spots  being  removed,  as  above,  and  the  wetted 
parts  having  become  dry,  clean  damp  sand  is 
strewed  over  it,  and  beaten  into  it  with  a 
brush,  after  which  the  article  is  well  gone  over 
with  a  hai'd  brush,  when  the  sand  comes  out, 
and  brings  the  dirt  with.  it. 

Buff  and  dead  cloth  is  generally  cleaned 
by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  with  pipe- 
clay and  water,  either  with  or  without  a  little 
umber  to  temper  the  colour,  which,  when  diy, 
is  rubbed  and  brushed  offl 

When  the  article  requires  renovation  as  well 
as  scouring,  it  is  placed,  whilst  still  damp,  on  a 
board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  are  rubbed 
with  a  half- worn  hatter's  card  filled  with  flocks, 
or  with  a  teasel,  or  a  prickly  thistle,  nntil  a 
nap  is  raised ;  it  is  next  hung  up  to  dry,  after 
"vi^LVc^i  \t  \a  *  Wished  off '  as  l^foro.    When  the 
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clotli  is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to  give  it  a 
*  dip/  as  it  is  called,  or  to  pass  it  through  a 
dye  bath  to  freshen  up  the  colour.  Black  and 
DABE  BLUE  CLOTH,  if  rusty  or  faded,  is  com- 
monly treated  to  a  coat  of  *  reviver/  instead  of 
being  '  re-dipped,'  and  is  then  hung  up  until 
next  day,  before  being  pressed  and  finished  off. 
See  Spots  and  Stains. 

SCOUBHTG  DROPS.    See  Dbops. 

SCUDAMOSE'S  LO'TIOV.  See  Gk)iTT  Lo- 
tion. 

SCURF.  8yn.  FuBPimA.  Scurf  "  is  a  na- 
tural and  healthy  formation,  and  though  it 
may  be  kept  from  accumulating,  it  cannot  be 
prevented.  It  is  produced  on  every  part  of 
the  body  where  hair  is  found,  although,  from 
the  more  active  growth  of  hair  on  the  scalp, 
the  facilities  for  collecting,  and  the  contrast  of 
colour,  it  strikes  the  eye  most  disagreeably  in 
that  situation.  This  will  show  how  futile  any 
attempt  must  bo  which  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  scurf. 
It  may  be  removed,  and  should  be  removed, 
every  day,  with  the  hair-brush;  but  pre- 
vention is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed 
to  a  law  of  nature.  Occasionally,  as  a  morbid 
action,  an  unusual  quantity  of  scurf  is  produced, 
in  which  case  medical  moans  may  be  adopted 
to  bring  the  scalp  into  a  more  healthful 
state/'  (Eras.  Wilson.)  In  such  cases  the 
daily  use  of  some  mild  stimulating  or  deter- 
gent wash,  with  due  attention  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  will  generally  abate  this  annoy- 
ance. 

SCUR'VY.  Sifn.  Scoebutus,  L.  This  disease 
commences  witib  indolence,  sallow  looks,  debi- 
lity, and  loss  of  spirits ;  the  gums  become  sore 
and  spongy,  the  teeth  loose,  and  the  breath 
fetid ;  the  legs  swell,  eruptions  appear  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and,  at  length,  the 
patient  sinks  under  general  emaciation,  diar- 
rhoea, and  hsemorrhages. 

The  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  this 
disease  mainly  consists  in  employing  a  diet  of 
fresh  animal  and  green  vegetable  food,  with 
mild  ale,  beer,  or  lemonade,  as  beverages; 
scrupulously  avoiding  salted  and  dried  meat. 
The  fresh-squeezed  juice  of  lemons  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  other  substances,  the  most  powerful 
remedy  in  this  disease  in  its  early  stages, 
and  is  useful  in  all  of  them.  Effervescing 
draughts  formed  with  the  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa  (not  soda)  are  also  excellent. 

Sealing  wax.   seo  wax. 

SEA  SICEirESS.  Tho  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  sea  sickness  appears  to  be  the  hori- 
zontal position.  When  there  is  much  pain, 
after  the  stomach  has  been  well  cleared,  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken,  or  an  opium 
plaster  may  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  Persons  about  to  proceed  to  sea 
should  put  their  stomach  and  bowels  in  proper 
order,  by  the  use  of  mild  aperients,  and  even 
an  emetic,  if  required,  when  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  a  glass  of  warm  and  weak 
brandy-and- water,  to  which  15  or  20  drops  of 


laudanum,  or,  still  better,  1  or  2  drops  of 
creasotc,  have  been  added,  will  effectually  pre- 
vent any  disposition  to  sea  sickness,  provided 
the  bowels  bo  attended  to,  and  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  be  at  the  same  time  avoided.  A 
spoonful  of  crushed  ice,  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
cold  water,  or  weak  brandy-and- water,  will 
often  afford  relief  when  all  other  means  fail. 
Smoking  at  sea  is  very  apt  to  induce  sickness. 
M.  F.  Curie,  in  tho  '  Comptes  Senchis,*  asserts 
that  drawing  in  the  breath  as  the  vessel 
descends,  and  exhaling  it  as  it  ascends,  on  the 
billows,  by  preventing  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  acting  abnormally  on  the  phrenetic 
nerves,  prevent  sea  sickness.  On  this  Mr. 
Atkinson,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  observed  that — if  a  person,  seated 
on  board  ship,  holding  a  tumbler  filled  with 
water  in  his  hand,  makes  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  water  running  over,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  not  merely  his  arm,  but  also  his 
whole  body,  to  participate  in  the  movements, 
he  will  find  that  this  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  giddiness  and  nausea  that  the  rolling 
and  tossing  of  the  vessel  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  in  inexperienced  voyagers.  If  the 
person  is  suffering  from  sickness  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  experiment,  as  soon  as  he 
grasps  tho  glass  of  Uquid  in  his  hand,  and 
suffers  his  arm  to  take  its  course  and  go 
through  the  movements  alluded  to,  he  feels  as 
if  he  were  performing  them  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  the  nausea  abates  immediately,  and 
very  soon  ceases  entirely,  and  does  not  return 
so  long  as  he  suffers  his  arm  and  body  to 
assume  the  postures  into  which  they  seem  to 
be  drawn.  Should  he,  however, 'resist  the  free 
course  of  his  hand,  he  instantly  feels  a  thrill 
of  pain,  of  a  peculiarly  stunning  kind,  shoot 
through  his  head,  and  experiences  a  sense  of 
dizziness  and  returning  nausea. 

SED'ATIYES.  Syn,  Sedativa,  L.  Medi- 
cines and  agents  which  diminish  the  force  of 
the  circulation  or  the  animal  energy,  and  allay 
pain.  Foxglove,  henbane,  tobacco,  potossio- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  several  of  the 
neutral  salts  and  acids,  act  as  sedatives.  Cold 
is,  perhaps,  tho  most  powerful  agent  of  this 
class. 

SEED.  Syn,  Sbhen,  L.  Tho  seeds  of  plants 
are  conspicuous  for  their  vast  number  and 
variety,  and  their  extreme  usefulness  to  man. 
Tlie  seeds  of  certain  of  the  Qraminacea  furnish 
him  with  his  daily  bread ;  some  of  those  of  tho 
LegumijhOscB,  in  either  the  immature  or  ripe 
state,  supply  his  table  with  wholesome  escu- 
lents, or  provide  a  nourishing  diet  for  his 
domestic  animals;  whilst  those  of  numerous 
other  plants,  dispersed  through  every  class, 
order,  and  family,  yield  their  treasures  of  oil, 
medicinals,  or  perfumes,  for  his  use. 

SELEHICACID.  H^SeO^.  8f^.  Acn>rx 
SBLBNICTJM,  L.  Prep.  By  fusing  selenium 
with  nitrate  of  potasnom  or  of  sodium,  acting 
on  the  fused  mass  with  water,  precipitating  the 
resulting  sohitioii  m^  %»e^»^\A  ^t  liSi^x^^  ^ 
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lead,  and  decompoBiiig  tlic  precipitato  (selonatc 
of  lead),  diffused  in  water,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrofi^en.  The  selenic  u«id,  thus  obtained, 
may  Iw  cautiouKly  concentrated  in  a  glass 
vessel,  if  necessary;  but  if  this  be  j)ushed  too 
far,  it  is  resolved  into  selenious  acid  (HjSeO,) 
and  oxygen. 

Prop.,  &'c.  Hydrated  selenic  acid  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  closely  resembling  sulphuric  acid ; 
its  salts  (selenates)  bear  the  closest  analogy  to 
the  sulphates. 

SELEinUH.  Se.  A  rare  chemical  element, 
disi*overed  by  Berzelius  in  1818. 

SEirOLA  (Bullock's).  This  preparation 
consists  of  wheaten  flour  deprived  of  much  of 
its  starch  by  washings  with  water,  and  con- 
tains the  largest  amount  (48  per  cent.)  of 
idtrogenous  oralbumenoid  principles  consistent 
with  its  nda])tal)ility  to  culinary  purposes.  It 
is  specially  intended  as  a  food  for  infants, 
weakly  children,  and  invalids. 

SEMOU'NA.  Syn,  Semoule,  Sesioulina. 
The  large  hard  grains  of  wheat  flour  retained 
in  the  bolting  machine,  after  the  flnc  flour 
has  passed  through  its  meshes.  "The  best 
gdmoulo  is  obtained  from  the  wheat  of  the 
Routheni  parts  of  Europe.  With  the  semoule, 
the  iiuo  white  Parisian  bread  calUnl  ^gritau^  is 
baked."  (Ure.) 

SEN'EGA.  Syn,  Seneka,  Snake  boot, 
IIattlesnake  b.  ;  Seneoji:  badix  (B.  P.) ; 
Senega  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  Radix  senkoj-:,  L. 
"  The  root  of  Polygala  S&w*ya,  Linn,"  (Ph. 
L.)  A  stimulating  diaphoretic,  and  expecto- 
rant; in  large  doses,  diuretic,  cathartic,  and 
emetic.  In  Amencti  it  is  used  as  an  antidote 
to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  Drs.  Chapman 
and  Hartshorne  extol  it  as  an  emmenagogue. 
Dr.  Pereira  says  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  remedy  in  the  latter  stages  of  bron- 
(;liial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  when  this 
disease  occurs  in  aged,  debilitated,  or  tor])id 
constitutions. — Done.  10  to  30  grs.,  in  powder 
or  decoction  (combined  with  aromatic?,  opium, 
or  (simphor),  thrice  daily. 

SEN'EGUT.  Syn,  Poltgalin,  Polygalic 
ACID.  A  white  odourless  powder,  discovered 
by  Gehlin  in  the  bark  of  eeneka  root  {Poly- 
yala  Senega). 

SEH'NA.  Syn.  Senna,  Senn^  folia,  L. 
Tliere  are  three  principal  varieties  : — 

1.  Alexandrian  benna  (senna  Alexan- 
DBiNA— B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  referretl  in  the 
Ph.  L.  to  Catfia  officinalis  and  Cassia  obovafa, 
in  the  Ph.  D.  to  Cassia  acutifolia  (Delile),  and 
in  the  Ph.  E.  to  various  species  of  cassia.  The 
leaves  are  "  unequal  at  tlie  base,  ovate  acut€, 
or  obovate  mucronate."  (Ph.  L.)  It  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  leaves  of  SolenosUmma 
Argel  (argel  leaves),  the  presence  of  which  is 
often  the  occasion  of  much  griping.  The  leaf 
of  argel  is  fully  an  inch  long,  warty,  regular, 
in  its  formation,  and  the  lateral  nerves  are 
imperfectly  seen  on  the  under  side;  whilst 
that  of  the  true  Alexandrian  senna  never 
cxceedf  |  inch  \xx  length,  is  obUc^ue,  «ixd  t)^« 


nerves  on  the  under  side  arc  Tery  conspi- 
cuous. 

2.  Indian  senna  (senna  Ikdica — B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  &  E.)  is  referred  to  Cassia  officinalis  in 
the  Ph.  L.,  and  in  the  Ph.  E.  &  D.  tx>  Cassia 
elongata  (Lemaire,  LlBancourt).  The  leaf  is 
"unequal  at  the  base,"  and  "lanceolate." 
(Ph.  L.) 

3.  TiNNrv'ELLT  BXNiri,  forming  the  finest 
Indian,  now  introduced  into  the  Ph.  D.,  is 
therein  described  as  composed  of  the  leaflets 
of  Cassia  oblongata.  These  are  pale  greeD, 
thin,  flexible,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  long;  and 
nearly  ^  inch  broad.  This  variety  is  equal  in 
medicinal  virtue  to  the  best  Alexandrian,  and 
is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  its  being  im- 
|)orted  perfectly  free  from  adulteration. 

Senna  is  purgative  in  doses  of  10  to  30  grs., 
either  in  powder  or  made  into  an  infusion  of 
tea  with  water,  combined  with  ginger,  cars- 
ways,  or  some  other  aromatic,  to  prevent 
griping.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  small  intestines, 
and  generally  eflects  its  purpose  within  4  honn 
after  being  taken. 

SE'TIA.  A  pigment  prepared  from  the 
'  ink '  or  black  fluid  secreted  by  Sepia  officinalis 
(Linn.),  and  several  other  varieties  of  cuttle- 
fish.  The  contents  of  the  'ink  bags'  are  in- 
spissated as  soon  as  possible  after  collection, 
and  then  form  the  crude  sepia  of  commerce. 
This  is  prepared  for  artists  by  boiling  it  for  a 
short  time  in  a  weak  lye  of  caustic  alkali,  preci- 
pitating the  solution  with  an  acid,  and  well 
washing  and  carefully  drying  the  precipitate  l^ 
H  gentle  heat.  It  possesses  a  line  brown 
colour,  and  is  used  like  Indian  ink. 

SEB1*£KTABT.     Syn.    Vibginiait  bnaee 

BOOT  ;  SeBFENTABIA  BADIX  (B.  P.),  SERPEN- 

TABi^  BADIX,  Sebfentahia  (Ph.  L.  &  E.), 
Abistolochia  8ebpentabl\  (Ph.  D.),  L.  An 
excellent  stimulating  diaphoretic  and  tonic; 
in  typhoid  and  putrid  fevers,  dyspepsia,  &c. 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  check  vomiting  and 
to  tranquillisc  the  stomach,  particularly  in 
bilious  cases.  (Dr.  Chapman.) — Dose.  10  to 
20  grs.,  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  its  use 
being  preceded  by  an  aperient. 

SE"RUM.  Syn.  SEBALBrMEN.  The  dear 
pale  fluid  in  which  the  blood-globu1c*8  float, 
and  which  separates  from  blood  during  its 
coagulation.  It  is,  essentially,  a  feebly  alkaline 
solution  of  albumen.    See  Albumen. 

SESQUI-.    See  Nomenclatube. 

SE'TON.  Syn.  Setacetjm.  An  artificial 
ulcer,  made  by  passing  a  portion  of  silk  or 
thread  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  seton 
needle,  a  part  of  which  is  drawn  through 
daily,  and  thus  keeps  up  a  constant  irritation. 
Occasionally,  the  thread  is  anointed  with  some 
irritating  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  dischai'ge. 

SE'VUM  (Prepared).  Syn.  Setum  psjspa- 
BATUM  (B.  P.),  Sevum  itaoneticum,  L.  Frep, 
1.  (*  Pharm.  Joum.')  Mould  candles,  at  least 
2  years  old,  melted  by  a  very  gentle  beatii  and 
«tniQfid  from  the  wicks. 
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2.  As  MAGNBTio  ADEFS.  Used  to  make 
mercnrial  ointment.  Triturated  with  8, 12,  or 
16  times  its  weight  of  quicksilver,  the  globules 
are  completely  extinguished  in  from  10  to  15 
minutes. 

SHAD'DOCE.  A  large  species  of  orange, 
the  fruit  of  Citms  Decumana  (Linn.). 

SHAOBEEH'.  This  is  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  the  horse,  wild  ass,  and  camel,  as  fol- 
lows : — The  [skin,  freed  from  epidermis  and 
hair  by  soaking  in  water,  and,  after  dressing 
with  the  currier's  fleshing-knife,  is  sprinkled 
over,  whiUt  still  wet  and  stretched,  with  the 
seeds  of  a  species  of  chenopodium,  which  are 
imbedded  in  it  by  strong  pressure,  and  in  tbis 
state  it  is  dried ;  the  seeds  are  then  shaken  off, 
and  the  surface  rubbed  or  shaved  down,  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  seed-pits  or  indentations; 
it  is  next  soaked  in  water,  by  which  the  skin 
swells,  and  the  recently  depressed  surface  rises 
into  a  number  of  minute  prominences ;  it  is, 
lastly,  dyed  and  smoothed  u£E.  Black  is  given 
to  it  with  galls  and  copperas;  blue,  with  a 
solution  of  indigo  ;  green,  with  copper  filings 
and  sal  ammoniac ;  and  red,  with  cochineal  and 
alum.  Sliagreen  was  formerly  very  extensively 
used  for  covering  the  cases  of  watches,  spec- 
tacles, surgical  instruments,  &c. 

SHALLOT'.  Stfn.  Eschalot.  T\iq  Allium 
ascalordcum  (Linn.),  a  plant  allied  to  the 
onion,  the  bulb  of  which  is  much  used  as  a 
sauce  or  pot-herb. 

SHAHPOO'IIfG.  A  practice  common  in  the 
East>  having  for  its  object  the  increase  or 
restoration  of  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  body, 
or  the  mitigation  of  pain.  It  is  applied  either 
in  the  bath  or  immediately  after  quitting  it, 
generally  the  latter,  and  consists  in  pressing 
and  kneading  the  flesh,  stretching  and  relax- 
ing the  knee-joints,  and  laboriously  brushing 
and  scrubbing  the  skin. 

SHARPS.    See  Floub. 

SHA'VOrG.  The  foUowing  are  Mr.  Mechi's 
instructions  for  tbis,  to  many  persons,  trouble- 
some operation : — Never  fail  to  well  wash  your 
beard  with  soap  and  cold  water,  and  to  rub  it 
dry,  immediately  before  you  apply  the  lather, 
of  which  the  more  you  use  the  easier  you  will 
shave.  Never  use  warm  water,  which  makes  a 
tender  face.  Place  the  razor  (closed,  of  course) 
in  your  pocket,  or  under  your  arm,  to  warm  it. 
The  moment  you  leave  your  bed  is  the  best 
time  to  shave.  Always  put  your  shaving-brush 
away  with  the  lather  on  it. 

The  razor  (being  only  a  very  fine  saw) 
should  be  moved  in  a  sloping  or  sawing  di- 
rection, holding  it  nearly  flat  to  your  face,  care 
being  taken  to  draw  the  skin  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  present  an  even 
surface  and  throw  out  the  beard.  The  prac- 
tice of  pressing  on  the  edge  of  a  razor  in  strop- 
ping generally  rounds  it;  the  pressure  should 
be  directed  to  the  back,  which  must  never  be 
raised  from  the  strop.  If  you  shave  from  heel 
to  point  of  the  razor,  strop  it  from  point  to 
heel ;  but  if  yon  begin  with  the  point,  then  strop 


from  heel  to  point.  If  you  only  once  put  away 
your  razor  without  stropping  or  otherwise 
cleaning  the  edge,  you  must  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  shave  well,  the  soap  and  damp  so  soon 
rust  the  fine  teeth  or  edge.  A  piece  of  plate 
leather  should  always  be  kept  with  the  razors. 

SHAVING  FLUID.    See  EssBKCB  of  Soap. 

SHEEP.  Syn,  Otis,  L.  The  Ovis  aries,  an 
animal  domesticated  almost  everywhere.  Its 
flesh  supplies  us  with  food;  its  skin,  with 
leather;  its  fleece,  with  wool;  and  its  intes- 
tines, with  catgut.  Its  fat  (sevum)  is  officinaL 
See  Mutton,  Sitbt,  &c. 

SHELL-FISH.  The  conmion  name  for  the 
Crustacean  and  Molluscous  animals  that  are 
used  for  food.  'Shell -fish'  are  extremely 
liable  to  disturb  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  oyster  (Ostrea  edulis),  and 
the  cockle  (Cardium  edule),  are,  perhaps,  the 
least  objectionable.  The  crab  (Cancer  pa* 
gurus,  the  crayfish  {Astacus  fluvicUis),  the 
lobster  {Homarus  vulgaris),  the  mussel  (ify- 
tilus  edulis),  the  prawn  (PaUemon  serratus), 
the  periwinkle  (LUtorina  Uttorea),  and  the 
shrimp  {Crangon  vulgaris),  with  the  exception 
of  the  claws  of  the  fil*st  three,  arc  always  sus- 
picious, particularly  in  hot  weather,  and  often 
absolutely  poisonous.  We  have  seen  the  most 
alarming,  nay,  fatal  symptoms,  follow  the  use 
of  mussels,  even  amongst  those  habitually 
accustomed  to  take  them ;  whilst  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  luscious  body  of  the  crab 
and  lobster  have  too  often  formed  the  lust 
supper  of  the  epicure.    See  Oystebs,  &c. 

SHELL-LAC.    See  Lac. 

SHELLS  (Prepared).  Sgn,  Tsst^  pbjgpa- 
BAT-E  (Ph.  L.  1836),  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
Wash  oyster-shells  (obtbje— Ph.L.)  with  boiling 
yrater,  having  previously  freed  them  from 
extraneous  matters ;  then  prepare  them  in  the 
manner  directed  for  chalk.  The  product  is 
similar  in  constitution  and  properties  to  pre- 
pared chalk. 

SHER'BET.  [Pers.]  A  cooling  drink,  used 
in  the  East,  prepared  with  the  juices  of  fruit, 
and  water,  variously  sweetened  and  flavoured. 
The  word  has  been,  of  late  years,  commonly 
employed  in  these  countries  in  a  similar 
manner.    See   Lemonade,  Obanobade,  and 

POWDEBS. 

SHER'RT.    Sgn,  SnEBBY  wine,  Shbbbis  ; 

ViNUM  XeBICUM  (Ph.  L.),  ViNUM  ALBUM 
(Ph.  E.),;VlNUM  ALBUM  HiSPANICUM  (Ph.  D.), 

L.  This  is  the  only  wine  ordered  in  the 
British  Pharmacopceias.    See  Wines. 

SHEBST-COBBLEK.  Prep.  (Redwood.) 
Half  fill  a  tumbler  with  clean  pounded  ice ; 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
a  few  thin  slices  of  lemon  with  the  peel  (or 
some  strawberries  or  other  similar  fruit, 
bruised),  and  a  wine-glassful  or  more  of  sherry 
wine ;  mix  them  together  (lightly),  and,  as  the 
ice  melts,  suck  the  liquor  through  a  straw  (or 
a  small  tube  of  silver  or  glass). 

Ohs,  A  favourite  American  drink;  very 
refreshing  in  hot  weather. 
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SHWOLES.  Siftt,  ZoSTEii,  Heufes  zos- 
TEK,  IlERPEd  ZONA,  L.  A  local  vnrU'ty  of 
herpes  or  tetter,  remarkable  for  t'ormiu^  a 
kind  of  belt  round  or  partly  round  some  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  chiefly  the  waiHt  or 
abdomen.    See  Tbttebs*. 

SHOT  METAL.  Prep.  Fmni  lead,  1000 
parts;  arsenic,  3  parts.  When  the  lend  is 
coarse,  6  to  8  parts  of  nietulllc  arsenic  are 
re<iaired  t«)  fit  it  for  this  purpose. 

SHOW  BOTTLES.  Tlie  lar^^e  ornamental 
carboys  and  jars  iilled  with  colouretl  liquids, 
and  displayed  in  the  shop- windows  of  dni^jj^ists, 
may  be  noticed  under  this  head.  They  arc 
striking  objects  when  the  solutions  they  con- 
tain are  bri|j^ht  and  of  a  deep  pure  tint,  espe- 
cially at  nipfht,  when  they  are  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light.  The  following  formului  for  the 
solutions  have  been  recommended  by  different 
persons : — 

Amber.  From  dragon's  bloml  (in  coarse 
powder,  1  part ;  oil  of  vitrol,  4  parts ;  digest, 
and,  when  the  solution  is  complete,  dilute  the 
mixture  with  distilled  or  soft  water,  q.  s. 

Blue. — a.  From  blue  vitriol,  2  oz.;  oil  of 
vitriol,  i  oz. ;  water,  1  pint. — b.  A  solution  of 
indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  witli  wat<>r, 
q.  s. — c,  A  solution  of  soluble  Pnissian  blue  in 
either  oxalic  or  hydrochlorie  acid,  slightly 
diluted,  and  afterwards  further  diluted  with 
water  to  the  proper  shadi?  of  colour. 

Crimsox. — a.  t^m  alkanet  root,  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  1  pint,  i^sed  chiefly  for  the 
bull's-eyes  of  lamps. — b.  As  riNK  (6),  below. 

Green. — a.  From  sulphate  of  copper,  2  oz. ; 
bichnminte  of  potash,  1  dr.,  or  cj.  h.  ;  water,  1 
pint. — b.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
2  oz. ;  chloride  of  sotlium,  4  oz.;  water,  1  i)int, 
or  q.  s. — c.  A  solution  of  distilled  verdigris  in 
acetic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  q.  s. — rf.  Dis- 
solve blue  vitriol  in  water,  and  add  nitric  acid 
until  it  turns  green. 

Lilac. — a.  Dissolve  crude  oxide  of  cobalt 
(zalTre)  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ses- 
quiearbonate  of  annnonia,  in  excess,  and  after- 
wanls,  sufTicient  ammonio-sulphate  of  eop})er 
to  strike  the  colour. — b.  As  the  purple,  but 
more  diluted. 

Maqenta.  Acetate  of  rosauiline,  dissolved 
in  water,  q.  s. 

Olh'e.  Dissolve  sulphate  of  iron  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  equal  weights,  in  water,  and 
add  of  nitrate  of  copper,  (j.  s.  to  strike  tlie 
colour. 

Obakge. — a.  A  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  water,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  some  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
— b.  Dissolve  gamboge  or  aunotta  in  liquor  of 
potassa;  dilute  with  water,  and  add  a  little 
spirit. 

Pink. — a.  To  a  solution  of  chloride  or  ni- 
trate of  cobalt>  in  water,  add  sesquicurbouate  of 
ammonia,  q.  s.  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  at 
first  formed. — b.  From  madder  (washed  with 
cold  water)^  I  oz.;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
4  01.;  water,  3  pints;  digest,  with  agitatiou, 


for  24  hours,  then  dilute  with  more  water, 
and  filter. 

Pitbple. — a,  A  solntion  of  salpbato  of  cop" 
per,  1  oz.,  in  water,  1  quart,  or  q.  s.,  with  the 
additiim  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  1|  oz. 
— b.  To  the  last,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  first  pink  (above)  to  turn  the  colonr. — c. 
To  an  infusion  of  logwood,  add  carbonate  of  am- 
monia or  of  potassa,  q.  B,—d,  Sugar  of  lead, 
3  oz. ;  powdered  cochineal,  1  dr. ;  water,  q.  s. 
— 0,  Add  sulphate  of  indigo,  nearly  neatralised 
with  chalk,  to  an  infusion  of  cochineal,  till  it 
turns  pur])le. 

Red. — a.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquor  of  am- 
monia, and  dilute  with  water. — b.  Digest  pow- 
dered cochineal  in  a  weak  solntion  of  ammonii 
or  of  sol  ammoniac  and  afterwards  dilute  with 
HTiter. — c.  Add  oil  of  vitriol,  4  oz.,  to  water. 
1  gall.,  and  digest  dried  red  rose  leaves,  8  ok., 
in  the  mixture  for  24  hours. — d.  Dissolve 
madder  lake  in  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  dilute  the  solution  with 
water. 

Violet.  To  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 
in  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
add  solution  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  ooj^wr, 
q.  s.  to  strike  the  colour. 

Yellow. — a.  A  solution  of  Busquioxide  or 
rust  of  iron,  i  lb.,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  1  quart, 
diluted  with  water. — b.  To  a  strong  decoction 
of  French  berries  add  a  little  alum. — c.  A 
simple  ^solution  of  chromatc  or  bichromate  of 
potash  in  distilled  water. — d,  A  solution  of 
ei[ual  parts  of  nitre  and  either  chromatc  or 
bichromate  of  potash,  in  water. 

Obs.  Most  of  the  above  require  filtering, 
which  should  be  done  through  powdered  glass, 
placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  and  never  through 
pji])cr.  They  usually  need  a  second  filtration, 
after  l)eing  exi)Osed  to  the  light  for  some 
weeks ;  hence  it  is  convenient  alwaj'S  to  make 
a  little  more  of  them  than  is  required  to  fill 
the  bottle,  as  several  of  them,  when  diluted 
after  filtration,  become  again  turbid.  Distilled 
water  or  filtered  rain  water  should  be  used. 

SHfilMP.    See  Shell-fish. 

SHKUB.  A  species  of  concentrated  coM 
punch,  prepared  with  lemon  juice^  spirit, 
sugar,  and  water.  When  the  word  is  used  m 
its  unqualified  form,  BUU  bhbub  ia  alludedfto. 

Shrub,  Brandy.  JPrep.  1.  Take  of  brandj. 
1  gidl.;  orange  and  lemon  juice,  of  each,  1 
pint;  peels  of  2  oranges;  do.  of  1  lemon; 
digest  for  24  hours,  strain,  and  add  of  white 
sugar,  4  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water,  5  pints;  in  a 
fortnight  decant  the  clear  liquid  for  use. 

2.  As  BUM  SHBUD  (below),  but  using  brundj. 

Shrub,  Lemon.  Si^.  Lbmonadb  bhbub. 
Concentrated  lemonade,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  spirit.  Used  to  make 
lemonade  or  lemon  sherbet. 

Shrub,  Punch.  Concentrated  punch,  made 
with  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  bsed  to 
make  punch. 

Shrub,  Bum.  Prep,  1.  As  bbavdy  bsbcBi 
but  substituting  mm  for  brandy. 
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2.  Take  of  rum,  at  proof,  34  gall,  (or,  if  of 
any  other  strength,  an  equivalent  quantity) ; 
essential  oils  of  orange  and  lemon,  of  each,  2  oz., 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  good 
lump  sugar,  300  Ihs.,  dissolved  in  water,  20 
galls. ;  mix  well  hy  *  rummaging,'  and  gradually 
and  cautiously  add  of  Seville  orange  juice,  or  of 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  q.  s.  to 
produce  a  pleasant  but  scarcely  perceptible 
acidity ;  next  *  rummage'  well  for  15  minutes, 
then  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole 
measure  exactly  100  galls.,  and  again  '  rum- 
mage' well  for  at  least  half  an  hour;  lastly, 
bung  the  cask  down  loosely,  and  allow  it  to 
repose  for  some  days.  In  a  fortnight,  or  less, 
it  will  usually  be  sufficient  'brilliant'  to  be 
racked.     The  product  is  100  galls.,  at  66  u.  p. 

Obs.  Rum  shrub  is  the  kind  in  the  greatest 
demand,  and  that  having  a  slight  prepon- 
derance of  the  orange  flavour  is  the  most 
esteemed.  If  wholly  flavoured  with  lemon,  it 
is  apt  to  acquire  a  kind  of  *  dead'  or  *  musty' 
flavour  by  long  keeping.  The  substitution  of 
a  few  gallons  of  brandy  for  a  portion  of  the 
rum,  or  the  addition,  after  racking,  of  about 
1  oz.  each  of  bruised  bitter  almonds,  cloves, 
and  cassia,  the  peels  of  about  2  dozen  oranges, 
and  a '  thread'  of  the  essences  of  ambergris  and 
vanilla,  render  it  delicious. 

SIAL'OGOOUES.  Medicines  which  increase 
the  flow  of  saliva.  Mercurials  and  pellitory  of 
Spain  belong  to  this  class. 

SICE'lfESS.  Nausea  and  vomiting  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  use  of  improper  food, 
and  other  articles  which  ofiend  the  stomach ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  symptomatic  of  some 
disease,  as  colic,  cholera,  dyspepsia,  head  affec- 
tions, incipient  fever,  &c.;  in  which  case  the 
primary  affection  should  be  attended  to. 
Nausea  lowers  the  pulse,  contracts  the  small 
vessels,  occasions  cold  perspiration,  severe 
rigors,  and  trembling;  and  diminishes,  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  the  actions,  and  even  the 
general  powers,  of  life.  The  act  of  retching, 
and  vomiting  more  especially,  on  the  contrary, 
rouses  rather  than  depresses,  puts  to  flight  all 
the  preceding  symptoms,  and  often  restores 
the  system  to  itself. 

The  best  remedies  or  palliatives  in  these 
afi^ctions  are  effervescing  saline  draughts, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  henbane  or  tincture  of 
opium.  A  gloss  of  genuine  lemonade,  iced,  or 
a  spoonful  of  crushed  ice  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
mint  water,  is  also  very  serviceable.  Pepsin 
(Bullock  and  Reynolds)  and  oxalate  of  cerium 
are  said  to  bo  most  valuable  remedies  in  the 
sickness  of  pregnancy.  See  DBAuaiiTS,  PsEa- 
NAit^CY,  Sea  Sickness,  &c. 

SIFTING  is  to  pulverulent  substances  what 
filtration  is  to  liquids;  but  in  this  case  the 
medium  through  which  the  substance  passes 
is,  usually,  of  a  simpler  and  coarser  descrip- 
tion. Sieves  are  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpose,  whic)i  are  fitted  with  silk  or  brass- 
wire  gauze  for  fine  purposes,  and  horsc-hair» 


cloth,  or  yrire  netting,  for  coarser  ones.  Drum 
sieves  are  such  as  are  furnished  with  covers 
and  an  enclosed  space  to  receive  the  fine  pow- 
der that  passes  through,  by  which  dust  and 
loss  arc  prevented. 

SIGHT.    See  Vision. 

SIGH ATUAES  (Fac-similes  of).  These  may 
be  readily  obtained  as  follows : — 

1.  Let  the  name  be  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and,  while  the  ink  is  still  wet,  sprinkle 
over  it  some  finely  powdered  gum  arable,  then 
make  a  rim  round  it»  and  pour  on  it  some 
fusible  alloy  in  a  liquid  state.  Impressions 
may  be  taken  from  the  plates  formed  in  this 
way,  by  means  of  printing  ink  and  the  copper- 
plate press. 

2.  By  the  use  of  transfer  ink  and  litho- 
graphy. 

SILICA.  SiO,.  Sjfn.  SiLicio  akhydbids, 
SiLioio  Acn>,  SiLBx,  Siliceous  sABTHf, 
Eabth  of  FLiNTSf.  This  exists  in  quartz 
and  rock  crystal  in  a  nearly  pure  state.  The 
sands  of  rivers  and  the  sea-shore,  flint,  and 
almost  all  the  scintillating  stones,  chiefly  con- 
sist of  it.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  tiite  of 
absolute  purity  by  passing  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicon  into  water,  collecting  the  resulting  gela- 
tinous precipitate  on  a  calico  fllter,  washing  it 
with  distilled  water,  drying  it,  and  heating  it 
to  redness.  Another  method  is  to  predpitato 
a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potassa  (soluble 
glass)  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to 
treat  the  precipitate  as  before. 

Prap.f  Sfc.  A  fine,  white,  tasteless,  infusible 
powder,  insoluble  in  all  acids,  after  being 
heated,  except  the  hydrofluoric;  soluble  in 
strong  alkaline  solutions ;  its  salts  are  called 
silicates.  Sp.  gr.  2*66.  See  Glass,  Solu- 
ble Glass,  &c. 

SILICON.  Si.  Syn,  SiLionnc.  An  ele- 
mentary substance  forming  the  base  of  silica. 

SHiE.  As  an  article  A  clothing,  as  far  as 
**  roundness  of  fibre,  softness  of  texture,  ab- 
sence of  attraction  for  moisture,  and  power  of 
communicating  warmth,  are  concerned,  silk  is 
greatly  superior  to  both  linen  and  cotton; 
moreover  it  gives  the  sensation  of  freshness  to 
the  touch  which  is  so  agreeable  in  linen.  But, 
with  all  these  advantages,  silk  (when  worn 
next  the  body)  has  its  defects ;  on  the  slightest 
friction,  it  disturbs  the  electricity  of  the  skin, 
and  thus  becomes  a  source  of  irritation. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this  irritation  is  advan- 
tageous, as  causing  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  surface;  but  when  this  action  is  not 
required,  it  is  disagreeable,  and  quite  equal, 
in  a  sensitive  constitution,  to  producing  an 
eruption  on  the  skin.  I  have  seen  eruptions 
occasioned  in  this  manner,  and,  when  they 
have  not  occurred,  so  much  itching  and  irri- 
tation as  to  call  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
garment"    (Eras.  Wilson.) 

Silk  is  characterised  by  its  fibres  appearing 
perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical,  without  de- 
pressions, even  under  a  magnifying  jmwer  of 
160.    Its  fibres  (even  when  dyed)  aco^jux^  ^ 
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ppniiaiiont  straw-yellow  colour  when  stcepeil 
in  nitric  uoid  of  tlie  sp.  pr.  1-20  to  1-30.  The 
tibrca  of  white  or  lij^iit  coloured  silk  are 
Hiniilnrly  stained  by  a  solution  of  picric  acid. 
A  thread  of  r^ilk,  when  infliiiniHl,  slirivels  and 
burns  with  diiKcnlty,  cvolveH  u  pccidiar  odour, 
and  leaves  a  bulky  clmreoal.  By  these  pro- 
perties silk  is  distin^niished  from  cotton  and 
linen. 

The  cleaning  and  renovation  of  articles  of 
wearing  apiMirel  made  of  silk  are  matters 
re(|nirin^  some  care.  No  silk  fjpoods  look  well 
after  being  wiwhed,  however  cnrefully  it  may 
be  done ;  and  this  nictho<l  should  ther4>fore 
never  be  resortcMl  to  but  from  absolute  neces- 
sity. It  is  reconnnended  t^)  six>nge  faded  silks 
with  wunn  water  and  curd  soap,  then  to  rub 
them  with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board,  and 
afterwards  to  iron  them  on  the  wrong  side 
with  an  ordinary  smcxithing  iron.  Sponging 
with  s])irit,  benzol,  or  pure  oil  of  tur])entine, 
also  greatly  improves  old  silk,  and  is  often 
jireferable  to  any  other  method.  The  odour 
of  the  benzol  pusses  off  very  quickly,  that  of 
the  turpentine  after  exposure  for  a  few  days. 
When  the  ironing  is  done  on  the  right  side, 
thin  paper  should  be  spread  over  the  t^urface, 
to  prevent  'ghiziug.'  See  DiEiXG,  Gillung, 
&c. 

SILK'WOBM  GUT.    See  Gut. 

SIL'LABUB.  Prep.  (Jrutv  off  the  yellow 
peel  of  ft  lemon  with  lump  sugar,  and  dissolve^ 
the  sugar  in  i  pint  of  wine  ;  add  the  juice  of 
\  a  lemon,  and  a  ^  pint  of  cream ;  beat  the 
whole  together  \mtil  of  a  proper  thickness, 
and  then  put  it  into  glasse:*. 

Ohs.  £  to  1  pint  of  new  milk  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  cream,  and  strong  cider  or 
perry  for  the  wine.  Grated  nutmi'g  is  often 
added.  Wlien  *  whipped '  to  a  froth,  it  is 
ealled  *  wuiitkd  hillabub.*  See  Cueam 
(Whipped). 

SILVER.  Ag.  Syn,  Akgentum,  L.  This 
metal,  like  gold,  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  valued  in  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity 
of  which  we  have  anv  record,  as  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  found  in  nature  l)oth  in 
the  metallic  state  and  mineralised,  in  the 
state  of  alloy,  and  combined  with  sulphur, 
chlorine,  and  other  metallic  snlphurets.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  combination 
chielly  with  lead.  It  is  extraet^Ml  from  its 
ores  principally  by  the  process  of  amalgamation, 
founded  on  its  easy  solubility  in  mercury,  and 
by  subsequent  cupellation.  It  is  only  prepared 
on  the  large  scale. 

Chemically  pure  silver  may  be  obtained  by 
the  methods  noticed  subs4Hiiiently. 

Prop.  l*ure  silver  has  a  very  white  colour, 
a  high  degree  of  lustre,  is  exceetlingly  malleiible 
and  ductile,  and  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity  known.  Its  hardness  is  between 
that  of  copper  and  gold;  its  sp.  gr.  is 
10-475  to  10-500;  it  melts  at  about  1873'' 
Fahr.,  or  bright  rcHluess  (DanicU);  is  freely 
eolnhlc  m  nitric  acid,  and  disaolvcfi  in  sxil- 


phnric  acid  by  the  aidjof  heat;  it  refuses  to 
oxidise  alone  at  any  temperature,  bat,  when 
strongly  heated  in  open  vessclf,  it  absorbs 
many  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  which  is  again 
disengaged  at  the  moment  of  solidiftcation ; 
its  surface  is  rapidly  tarnished  by  sulpborettcd 
hydrogen  and  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 

Pur,  "Entirely  soluble  in  dUated  nitric 
aci(L  This  solution,  treated  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  soda,  gives  a  white  precipitate 
entirely  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  and  a  fluid 
which  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen."   (Ph.  E.) 

TesU,  1 .  The  compounds  of  silver,  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposed  on  a 
charcoal  support  to  the  inner  flame  of  the 
blowpipe,  afford  white,  brilliant,  and  ductile 
metallic  globules,  without  any  incrustation  of 
the  charcoal. — 2.  The  salts  of  silver  arc  non- 
vohitilo  and  colourless,  but  most  of  them 
acquire  more  or  less  a  black  tint  by  exposure 
to  full  daylight 

The  soluble  salts  of  silver  give — I.  A  white 
curdy  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver)  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  mctillic 
chlorides,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  blackened  by 
exposure  to  light ;  2.  White  precipitates  with 
solutions  of  tile  alkaline  carbonates,  oxalates, 
and  ferrocyanides ; — 3.  Yellow  precipitates 
with  the  alkaline  arsenites  and  phosphates; — 

4.  With   the  arseniates,   red   precipitates; — 

5.  With  the  fixed  alk<dies,  brown  precipitates; 
— G.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
sul])huret  of  ammonia,  a  black  powder,  which 
is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline 
sulphurets,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
readily  soluble,  with  se])aration  of  sulphur, 
in  boiling  nitric  acid;  and — 7.  With  phos- 
]>honis,  and  with  metallic  copper  or  zinc,  pure 
silver. 

•  Assaif,  1.  The  method  of  assaying  silver  by 
cupellation  has  been  explained  under  AssAl 
and  Cupellation  ;  and  that  method  is  alone 
applicable  wlftn  the  alloy  contains  a  very  small 
([luintity  of  silver,  as  a  few  ounces  only  per  ton. 
When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  with'the  silviar 
of  commerce,  the  following  is  a  much  more 
accurate  method : — 

2.  Humid  assay  of  silver, — a.  Dissolve '10 
grs.  of  the  silver  for  assay  in  100  grs.  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-28,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
the  solution  being  made  in  a  tall  stoppered 
glass  tube,  furnished  with  a  foot ;  then  place 
it  in  a  very  delicate  balance,  bring  it  into  an 
exact  state  of  etiuilibrium,  and  add  the  test 
solution  (sec  beloto),  gradually  and  cautiously, 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  be  thrown  down ; 
the  number  of  grains  now  required  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  or  scales  gives 
the  exact  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  1000  parts 
of  the  sample. — Obs.  To  ensure  accuracy,  after 
each  addition  the  stopper  should  be  placed  in 
the  tube,  and  the  latter  violently  agitated  for 
a  short  time,  when  the  liquor  will  rapidly 
clear  and  enable  us  to  see  when  the  operation 
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18  concluded.  Wo  must  then,  as  a  check, 
add  a  email  qnantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  liquor  in  the  tuhe,  after  having 
first  carefully  taken  the  weight.  If  too 
much  of  the  test  liquor  has  heen  added,  this 
will  produce  a  fresh  precipitate,  and  the  assay 
cannot  then  be  depended  on. — Instead  of 
weighing  the  quantity  of  test  liquor  used,  a 
tube  graduateid  into  100  parts,  and  holding 
1000  grs.,  may  be  employed,  every  division  of 
which  required  to  throw  down  the  silver,  will 
represent  the  -^(^th  of  a  grain.  See  Alkali- 
HBTBY  and  Acn>iMSTBT. 

b.  The  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  may 
be  coUected  in  a  paper  filter,  and  be  dried, 
washed,  fused,  and  weighed.  The  previous 
weight  of  the  paper,  deducted  from  the  gross 
weight  of  the  filter  and  its  contents,  gives  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  present,  which, 
multiplied  by  0*75278,  gives  the  weight  of  the 
pure  silver  in  the  sample. 

Test  liquor.  Dissolve  54-27  (54J)  grs.  of 
pure  sea  salt  in  9945*73  grs.  (or  22  oz.  and 
3201  grs.  avoirdupois)  of  distilled  water; 
filter,  and  keep  the  liquor  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  for  use.  Pure  sea  salt  is  obtained  by 
boiling  together,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  a  solution  of  common  salt  with  a  Httle 
pure  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  then  adding  to  the 
filtered  liquor  snfiicient  hydrochloric  acid  to 
render  it  neutral  to  litmus  and  turmeric  paper, 
and,  lastly,  evaporating  and  crystallising. 

Obs,  The  presence  of  mercury,  lead,  or 
sulphuret  of  silver,  interferes  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  above  assay.  When  mercury 
is  present,  the  precipitate  blackens  less  readily 
by  exposure  to  light;  and  when  it  contains 
nnnr  ^^  iinnr  ^^  chloride  of  mercury,  it  remains 
of  a  dead  white ;  with  y^V?  ^^  ^^  ^^^  sensibly 
discoloured  by  the  diffused  light  of  a  room, 
with  -j-Att  OJ^y  slightly  darkened,  with  -nji^ 
more  so,  but  with  pure  chloride  of  silver,  the 
effect  is  very  rapid  and  intense.  When  this 
metal  is  present,  which  is,  however,  seldom 
the  case,  the  assay  sample  must  b^  placed  in  a 
small  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat, 
before  solution  in  the  acid.  Another  method, 
proposed  by  M.  Levol,  and  modified  by  M.  GJay- 
Lussac,  is  to  add  to  the  nitric  solution  of  the 
silve^  sufficient  acetate  of  ammonia  or  crystal- 
lised acetate  of  soda  to  saturate  all  the  nitric 
acid  existing  in  the  liquor,  either  in  the  free 
state  or  combined  with  the  silver.  When  the 
alloy  contains  lead,  shown  by  the  precipitated 
chloride  being  partly  soluble  in  water,  it  may 
either  be  laminated  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  before  solution  in  the 
nitric  acid;  or,  the  test  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  chloride 
of  lead;  (139*355  grs.  of  the  ktter  are 
equiv.  to  58*732  grs.  of  the  former).  The 
presence  of  sulphuret  of  silver  is  detected 
whilst  dissolving  the  sample  in  nitric  acid,  by 
the  black  fiakes  which  may  be  observed 
floating  about  in  the  liquor  in  an  insoluble 
ftete.  These  flakes  may  be  dissolved  by  fuming  I 


nitric  acid,  or  by  adding  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  which  should 
be  then  heated  for  about  a  i  hour  in  a  steam- 
bath.  When  thus  treated,  the  precipitate 
produced  by  the  test  liquor  represents  the 
whole  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  alloy. 

Useif  ifc.  Metallic  silver,  unless  in  a  state 
of  very  minute  division,  has  no  action  on  the 
human  body.  A  plate  of  silver  is  ordered,  in 
the  Ph.  L.,  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  acetic  and  phosphoric  adds ;  and 
metallic  silver  (preferably  granulated)  is  em* 
ployed  by  the  other  colleges  in  the  preparation 
of  the  nitrate.  Its  numerous  applications  in 
the  arts  are  well  known.  The  standard  silver 
of  England  contains  111  parts  of  silver,  and 
9  parts  of  copper. 

Concluding  remarks.  The  researches  of 
Tillet,  IVArcet,  and  Gay-Lussac,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  percentage  of  silver  in  an  alloy, 
as  indicated  by  cupellation,  is  always  below  its 
real  richness  in  that  metal,  owing  to  loss  in 
the  process ;  and,  that  the  cupelled  button 
always  retains  a  trace  of  lead  and  copper, 
the  predse  quantity  of  which  is  variable. 
The  followmg  Table  exhibits  the  additions 
to  be  made  on  this  score,  when  the  quantity 
assayed  (assay  pound)  is  20  grs. : — 


Actual  rich- 

Percentage 

Weight  after  cupellation. 

ness  in  pun 

of  richneia  in 

Hher. 

pure  silver. 

19-979 

20 

100 

18-95 

19 

96 

17-92 

18 

90 

16-917 

17 

85 

15*914 

16 

80 

14*91 

16 

76 

13*905 

14 

70 

12*905 

18 

66 

11*906 

12 

60 

10*906 

11 

56 

9*906 

10 

50 

7*921 

8 

40 

5-948 

6 

80 

3*949 

4 

20 

1-982 

2 

10 

In  assaying  lead  ores  very  poor  in  silver, 
the  best  quantity  to  be  taken  for  cupellation 
is  500  grs. ;  and  from  that  quantity  0*0148 
of  silver,  including  compensation  for  loss, 
represents  one  ounce  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
A  cupel  may  absorb  its  own  weight  of  lead. 
If  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  absorbed  is  more 
considerable,  another  cupel  may  be  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  cupel  in  which  the  assay 
is  to  be  made  may  be  placed  upon  it.  See 
Assay,  and  M.  Cray-Lussac's  elaborate  memoir 
on  the  "  Humid  Assay  of  Silver." 

For  the  recovery  or  reduction  of  silver  from 
the  chloride  and  its  other  compounds,  several 
methods  are  employed : — 
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a.  Tho  washed  cliloridc  18  placed  in  a  sine 
or  iron  cup,  along  with  a  littlo  water  strongly 
acidulated  witli  sulphuric  acid ;  or  in  a  glass 
or  ]H)rcclain  cup  along  with  a  zinc  plate ;  the 
whole  inay  then  he  left  to  itself  for  some 
hours;  or,  to  hasten  the  reduction,  gently 
heated,  or  even  hoiled ;  tho  precipitated  silver 
is  washed  with  puro  water,  and  dried. 

h.  (Ilomung.)  Digest  the  chloride  with 
some  ammonia  and  pure  copper  filings,  for 
24  hours,  thou  wash  and  dry  the  powder. 

r.  (M.  lie  vol.)  The  washed  chloride  is 
mixed  with  on  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and 
the  mixture  is  digest4>d  in  an  excess  of  a 
mo<lerate1y  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
with  occasional  agitation  for  24  hours ;  or  the 
whol(!  is  hoileil  for  some  time;  the  reduced 
silver  is  wai4hi><l  with  distilled  water. 

d,  (Mohr.)  Tlie  dry  chloride  is  mixed  with 
l-3rd  of  its  weight  of  jjowdered  hlack  rcNin, 
and  moderately  heated  in  a  crucible  until  the 
flame  ceases  to  have  a  grecmish-bluo  colour ; 
the  heat  is  then  suddenly  increased  so  as  to 
melt  the  metul  into  a  button  or  ingot. 

e,  (M.  Gay-LuKsac.)  If  the  chloride,  dry 
it,  and  tlirow  it^  in  successive  portions,  into 
twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  pot^ssa 
fusetl  in  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible;  effer- 
vescence ensues,  and  tlie  pure  silver  subsides 
to  tho  bottom.- -If  a  "soluble  salt,"  as  the 
nitrate,  acidulate  the  solution,  and  precipitate 
it  by  ineanH  of  a  polished  plate  of  copper ;  the 
FilviT  is  then  obtained  in  tluj  form  of  powder. 
The  products  of  the  aliovc  processes,  when  the 
latter  are  carefully  conducted,  are  chemically 
pure  silver. 

Silver,  Acetate  of.  St/n.  Akgenti  acetab, 
L.  Prep.  IJy  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassa  to  a  like  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  re- 
dissolving  it  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  setting 
the  solution  aside  to  crystalli«e.  Small  colour- 
less needles. 

Silver,  Ammoninret  of.  See  Fulmixatinq 
8ILVEE  (Berthollet's,  Nos.  1  and  2,  jjat/e  547). 

Silver,  Ammonio-chloride  of.  St/n.  Aroento- 

CULORIDE  OF  AMMONIA  ;  ArGENTI  AMMOXIO- 

CHLORTDUM,  L.  Prep.  Add,  gradually,  clilo- 
ride  of  silver  (recently  precipitated  and  well 
washed)  to  concentrated  liquor  of  ammonia,  as 
long  as  it  is  dissolved  on  agitation,  applying  a 
gentle  heat  towards  the  end;  then  heat  the 
solution  to  the  boiling-point,  concentrate  a 
little,  and  allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly ;  crollect 


of  nitrate  of  silver  with  another  of  carbonate  of 
sodium.    It  18  decomposed  by  heat. 

Silver,  Ghlo'^ride  o£  AgCL  8yu,  Axgsktic 
cnLOBiOE.  Prep,  Precipitate  a  aolution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  by  dilate  hydrochloric  acid 
or  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  waah  the  preci- 
pitate, and  dry  it  in  tho  shade. — Do$e.  i  to  3 
grs.,  thrice  doily;  in  epilcp8y»  chronic  dysentery, 
cholera,  diarrhcea,  &c.  Dr.  Perry  regards  it  as 
preferable  to  tho  nitrate.  When  f oscd,  chlo- 
ride of  silver  forms  horn  silver,*  the  'luna 
cornea'  of  the  older  writers. 

Silver,  Cy'anide  of.  AgCN.  Syii.  Abovntxo 
CYANIDE,  Uydbocyakate  ot  siltsr.  Prep, 
Add  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
falls;  wash  this  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it 

Prop.,  ^'c.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  a  white  pow- 
der, soluble  in  ammouia»  and  decomposed  by 
contact  with  vegetable  substanfCcs ;  light  turns 
it  violet-colonrcd. — Doee,  -^^  to  ^  g^. ;  in 
syphilis,  &c.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  source 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.    (Ereritt.) 

Silver  Hyposnl'phite  of.  Ag^fi,  Syn, 
Abgevti  nYFOsrLFHifl,  L.  A  white  substanocb 
insoluble  in  water,  and  very  prone  to  decompo- 
sition. It  is  very  soluble  in  the  alkaline  hypo- 
sulphites, forming  compounds  possessing  in 
intensi>ly  sweet  taste.     See  HrPosuLPnuxovs 

ACFD. 

Silver,  I'odide  of.  Agl.  Stfn,  Abgezttic 
IODIDE ;  Aegenti  iodidum,  L.  Prep,  Preci- 
pitate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
another  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  in  the 
shade.  Pale  greenish -yellow ;  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  liquor  of  ammonia  ;  soluble  in  s 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Used  in 
some  of  the  French  liosjiitals  in  tho  stomach 
nfTcctions  of  scrofulous  subjects ;  also  in  e^M- 
lepsy. — Dose,  y^  to  1  gr. 

Silver,  Ni'trate  of.  AgXCg.  S^,  ABOX^m 
MTRAS,  L.  This  article  is  found  in  commcree 
under  two  forms : — 

1.  Crystallised.  Prep.  By  dissolviu; 
grain  silver  in  nitric  acid  dilated  with  aboot 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  evaporating  the  so- 
lution uutil  it  is  strong  enough  to  crystalliK 
on  cooling,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  veiy 
slowly.  Colourless ;  transparent,  anhydroos 
rhombic  prisms  or  tables  ;  soluble  in  an  cqoil 
weight  of  cold  and  in  half  their  weight  of 
boiling  water  ;  soluble  in  alcohol ;  fuse  when 
heated,  and  at   a   higher  temperature  suffer 


the  crystals  which  form,  dry  them  by  pressure  ;  decomposition  ;  blackened  by  light,  and  \rf 
(with  care)  between  folds  of  bibulous  ])ai>er,  I  contact  with  oi^^ic  substances.  Ita  solution 
and  at  once  preserve  them  from  the  light  and  ,  in  distilled  water  is  not  sensibly  darkened  hy 
air. — Dose.  -^^  to  a  gr.  j  light,  in  the  absence  of  organic  matter.     Vtm 

Silver,    Ben'zoate   of. 


AgCyll-Oo.  Tliin 
transparent  plates,  which  are  blackened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  light.    See  Bekzoate. 

Silver,  Bro'mide  of.  AgBr.  Resembles  the 
chloride. 

Silver,  CarlKmate  of.    Ag^CO,.    Si^n,  An 


OENTI  OAUBOXAa,  L.    A  white  insoluble  pow-   until  the  metal  is  dissolved ;  transfer  the  sohi 
der,  obtained  )yy  precipitatuig  a  co\d  «o\u\a.oTL\tvm  to  a  porcelain  capsule  (or  a  laige  porcelain 


for  solutions,  and  in  photography. 
2.  Fused  (Lunar  caustic;  Abgekti  ki- 

TBAS — B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.,  A.  K.  WTBVU — Ph. 
D.).  Prep.  (Ph.  D.)  Kefined  silver,  3  ot,;  pan 
nitric  acid,  2  ii.  oz.;  distilled  water,  5  fi.  oi.; 
mix  in  a  glass  flask,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat 
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crncible),  decanting  it  off  a  heavy  black  pow- 
der which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask, 
and,  having  evaporated  it  to  dryness,  raise  the 
heat  (in  a  dark  room)  nntU  the  mass  liqnefies ; 
then  ponr  it  into  a  brass  mould  (iron  moulds — 
Ph.  E.  &  Ph.  L.  1836),  furnished  with  cylin- 
drical cavities  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and 
which  then  admits  of  being  opened  by  a  hinge ; 
preserve  the  concreted  salt  in  well-stopped 
bottles,  impervious  to  the  light.  The  formulsB 
of  the  Ph.  k.  &  Ph.  L.  1836  are  similar. 

Obs,  In  preparing  this  salt,  care  should  be 
had  that  the  silver  is  free  from  copper.  Pure 
nitrate  of  silver  may,  however,  be  prepared 
from  silver  containing  copper,  by  evaporating 
the  nitric  solution  to  dryness,  and  cautiously 
heating  the  mixed  nitrates  to  fusion.  A  small 
portion  of  the  melted  mass  is  examined  from 
time  to  time,  until  a  little  dissolved  in  water, 
and  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess,  ceases  to 
strike  a  blue  colour.  When  this  point  is  ar- 
rived at,  the  fused  nitrate  is  allowed  td  cool, 
when  it  is  redissolved  in  water,  filtered  or  de- 
canted from  the  insoluble  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  evaporated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  heat  employed  in  preparing  the  fused 
nitrate  should  not  exceed  420°  Fahr.,  and  the 
fusion  should  be  effected  completely,  but  with 
moderate  expedition,  to  prevent  loss  of  nitric 
acid.  Formerly,  a  mass  of  well-tempered 
white  clay,  perforated  by  means  of  a  well- 
greased  goose-quill,  was  used  instead  of  metal 
moulds.  In  the  Ph.  £.  &  Ph.  L.  1836  the 
moulds  are  ordered  to  be  greased  ;  when  this 
is  done,  the  sticks  of  caustic  should  be  wiped 
clean  before  rolling  them  in  paper.  The  moulds 
should  be  gently  heated  before  pouring  the 
fused  nitrate  into  them.  Mr.  Benzon,  the 
celebrated  Danish  pharmaceutist,  recommends 
mould  formed  of  the  massive  white  Bohemian 
talc  or  of  English  slate. 

Pur.,  ^c.  Pure  nitrate  of  silver,  whether 
crystallised  or  fused,  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  yielding  a  colourless  solution,  from 
which  metallic  silver  is  precipitated  by  a  piece 
of  bright  copper;  both  are  originally  white, 
but  are  darkened  by  exposure  to  light  and  con- 
tact with  organic  matter. 

Uses'f  ^c.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  powerful 
tonic,  antispasmodic,  astriugent,  and  escha- 
rotic. — Dose.  J  to  1  gr.,  gi^ually  increased, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a  pill  with 
crum  of  bread  ;  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c.,  pre- 
ceded by  purgatives.  It  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Mr.  Boss,  as  a  remedy  in  cholera. 
Its  continued  use  permanently  colours  the 
skin.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  exter- 
nally as  a  caustic.  It  is  powerfully  poisonous. 
A  solution  of  common  salt,  emetics,  and  de- 
mulcents, constitute  the  treatment  in  such 
cases.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  much  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  *  indelible  ink '  for  linen, 
and  hair  dyes. 

Silver,  Bi'ozide  of.  Agfi^*  8yn.  Abgenti  bub- 
OXTDUU,  L.  IVep.  From  dry  citrate  of  silver 
heated  to  212f  Fahr*i  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 


gas,  until  it  turns  dark  brown,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water ;  the  solution  is  next  treated 
with  potassa,  and  the  precipitate  is  carefully 
washed  and  dried.  A  black  powder,  easily  de- 
composed, and  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Silver,  Oxide  ot  Agfi.  8yn.  Pbotozideov 

BILYSB ;  ABaBZm  OXYDUH,  A.  PBOTOZTDUIC, 

L.  Prep.  1.  (Lane.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  2 
parts ;  hydrate  of  potassa,  1  part ;  dissolve  each 
separately  in  distilled  water,  mix  the  solutions, 
and,  after  frequent  agitation  during  an  hour, 
collect  and  wash  the  precipitate,  and  dry  it  by 
a  gentle  heat  in  the  shade.  A  pale  brown 
powder. 

2.  Recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium 
of  the  sp.  gr.  1*25,  with  freqnent  stirring 
and  trituration,  until,  on  testing  a  little  of  it, 
it  is  found  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  when  it  is  washed  and  dried,  as  before.  A 
black  and  very  dense  powder.  Chemically  pure. 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver,  i  oz. ;  water,  4  fl.  oz. ; 
dissolve,  and  pour  the  solution  Into  a  bottle 
containing  lime  water,  2  quarts,  or  q.  s. ; 
agitato  the  mixture  well,  collect  and  wash  the 
seidiment,  and  diy  it  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
212°  Fahr.  A  dark  olive-brown  powder.  Pure. 

Prop.f  4*0.  Very  soluble  in  solutions  of  am- 
monia and  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water ;  reaction,  alkaline  ; 
decomposed  by  light. — Dote,  i  to  2  grs. ;  in 
epilepsy,  g^tadgic  irritations,  &c.  It  is  much 
used  in  France,  and  has  been  highly  extolled 
in  menorrha^a.  By  some,  however,  it  is  not 
considered  superior  to  the  nitrate. 

Silver,  Feroz'ideof.  %fi.  Abgbnti  pxb- 
OXTDUM,  L.  A  black  crystalline  substance 
which  forms  on  the  positive  electrode  of  a  vol- 
taic arrangement  employed  to  decompose  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Silver,  Snl'phateof.  Ag2S04.  Syn.  Abgxkti 
SULPHAS,  L.  Prep.  By  bdling  silver  in  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  or,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  by  another  of  sulphate  of  sodium. 
It  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  hot  water,  and  falls 
in  small  colourless  needles  as  the  solution  cools. 

Silver,  Snl'pMde  of.  Ag^.  Syn.  Sulfhttbbt 
OP  8ILYEB ;  Abgrnti  sxtlphtbetum,  L.  Pre- 
pared by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  rilver;  or,  by  melting 
its  constituents  together.  It  possesses  a  gray- 
ish-black colour,  and  is  a  strong  sulphur- 
base. 

Silver,  Oxidised.  The  high  appreciation  in 
which  ornamental  articles  in  oxi<&sed  silver  are 
now  held,  renders  a  notice  of  the  process  fol- 
lowed interesting.  There  are  two  distinct 
shades  in  use,  one  produced  by  chlorine,  which 
has  a  brownish  tint>  and  the  other  by  sulphur, 
which  has  a  bluish-black  tint.  To  produce  the 
former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the 
article  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  A 
much  more  beautifal  tint  may,  however,  be 
obtained  by  employing  a  solution  composed  cf 
equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal  am- 
moniac ^fioVrod  Vn  N\A.C(^5iS*     ^  ^^^  >^&S& 
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SILVER  DUST-SILVERtN^a. 


tint  may  l)c  proJuccd  hy  a  sliphtly  wanu  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  of  ]K>tns8inm  or  of  sodium. 
(•Clii-ni.  T<vhii.') 
SILYEB  DUST.    Sjftt,    Silver   fowdeb; 

AlWJENTI  CKOCrS,  A.  PTLVIS,  L.  Prep,  1. 
l^l^e  i)ulvenilcnt  silver,  obtained  by  any  of  the 
metliods  cxpLiiuod  nt  pnj^c  1043.  Used  to  coat 
pillii,  bv  jaI)annerf^  &€. 

2.  lloat  oxide  of  silver  to  dull  redness  in  a 
porci'luin  enicible,  eool,  triturate  the  powder 
in  an  agate  nuirtnr,  and  ]>asH  it  through  a  flue 
sit've.     Used  nt  the  hospital  of  Montpellier. 

SILVER  SHELLS.  These  are  prepared  and 
used  like  gold  shells. 

SIL'VERING.  The  art  of  covering  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver. 
Leather,  jHiper,  wood,  Ac,  are  silvered  by 
covering  them  with  silver  leaf,  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  employed  for  gilding  them. 

Silvering  of  Glass.  Two  distinct  methods 
arc  iulopted  for  this  purjwse — one  of  which 
consists  in  employing  a  layer  of  tin-foil  and 
mercury,  falsely  csdU*d  *  silvering;*  the  other  in 
using  a  coating  of  real  silver  precipitated 
from  a  solution  of  thiit  roetnl. 

1.  Plane  surfaces,  as  those  of  mirrors,  &c., 
are  commonly  silvered  as  follows  : — A  sheet  of 
tin-foil  <'orresi)ouding  to  the  fizo  of  the  plate 
of  glass  is  evenly  spread  on  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  solid  marble  tube,  and  ever}'  wrinkle  on 
its  surface  is  carefullv  rubbed  down  with  a 
bnish;  a  portion  of  mercury  is  then  poured 
on,  and  rul)bed  over  the  foil  with  a  clean  piece 
of  very  soft  woollen  stuff,  or  a  hare's  foot,  after 
which  tw(>  rules  are  ap])lied  to  tin?  edges,  and 
mercury  poured  on  to  the  depth  of  a  crown- 
I)iece,  when  any  oxide  on  the  surface  is  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  sheet  of  glu.<s,  made  per- 
fectly cUran  and  dry,  is  slid  along  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  so  that  no  air, 
dirt,  or  oxide,  can  possibly  either  remain  or 
get  between  them.  When  the  glass  has  ar- 
rived at  its  proper  position,  gentle  pressure  is 
applied,  and  the  table  feh)i>ed  a  little  to  cairy 
off  the  waste  mercurv,  after  which  it  is  covered 
with  Hannel  and  loaded  with  heavy  weights; 
in  2 1  hours  it  is  removed  to  a  wooden  table 
and  further  slanted,  and  this  position  is  ]>ro- 
gressively  increased  during  a  month,  until  it 
becomes  perpendicular. 

For  silvering  convex  or  concave  surfaces  a 
mould  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  employed,  so  that 
the  amalgamated  foil  may  be  accurately  fitted 
to  the  surface. 

Globes  and  other  hollow  vessels  are  commonly 
silvered  by  the  application  of  one  of  the  sil- 
vering amalgams  noticed  at  pat/e  84. 

2.  In  the  HrMiD  way.— <7.  (Drayton.)  A 
mixture  is  first  made  of  nitrate  of  silver  (in 
coarse  j)owder),  1  oz.,  ammonia,  i  oz.,  and 
water,  2  oz.,  which,  after  sUmding  for  2i 
hour.j,  is  iiltered  (the  deposit  upon  the  filter, 
which  is  silver,  Iwi ng  presen'od),  and  an  addi- 
tion is  made  thereto  of  spirit  (by  preference, 
rectified  spirit  at  GO  J  o.  p.),'or  naphtha,  3  oz. ; 

from  20  to  30  drops  of  o\\  of  ca&«m  ax«  V\\o\i 


added ;  and,  after  renoainlng  for  about  6  hours 
longer,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The 
glass  to  be  silvered  (first  well  cleaned  and 
polished)  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  a  waW  of  pntty,  or  other  initable  material, 
formed  around  it ;  the  above  sdntion  is  then 
poured  over  it  to  the  depth  of  from  ( to  i  inch; 
from  6  to  12  drops  of  a  miztare  of  oil  of  cloves 
and  spirit  of  wine  (in  the  proportion  of  I  part, 
by  measure,  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  3  of  spirit  of 
wine)  ore  next  dropped  into  it,  at  different 
places ;  or  the  diluted  oil  of  clores  may  be 
mixed  with  tlic  solution  before  it  is  poured 
upon  the  glass,  a  larger  quantity,  in  both 
cases,  incrcasins:  the  rate  of  the  deposit.  When 
the  glass  is  sufficiently  silvered,  the  solation  is 
poured  off ;  and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the 
gloss  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  varnished  with  s 
composition  formed  by  melting  together  eqaal 
(quantities  of  bees'  wax  and  tallow.  The  solu- 
tion, after  being  iraured  off,  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  3  or  4  days,  in  a  close  vessel;  as  it  still 
contains  silver,  and  may  be  again  employed 
after  filtration,  and  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  ingredients  to  supply  tbe 
place  of  those  which  have  been  used.  18  grii 
of  nitrate  of  silver  are  sufficient  for  one  square 
foot  of  glass.  Hollow  vessels  may  be  silvered 
by  ])ouring  the  solution  into  them.  By  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  caroway, 
oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  thyme,  the  colour  of  the 
silver  may  be  \'aried.    (*  Patent  Joum.') 

b.  (Thomson  k  Mellish.)  Nitrate  of  silver, 
2  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each,  3 11. 
oz. ;  dissolve,  add  of  spirit  of  bartshom  or 
liquor  of  ammonia,  1  fl.  oz.,  mix,  and  after  i 
short  time  filter  the  solution  ;  to  each  ounce  of 
this  add  of  grape  sugar,  i  oz.,  previously  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each  i  pint ;  after  3  or  4  hours'  repose  it  ii 
fit  for  use.  This  solution  is  applied  to  the 
glass,  heated  to  about  IGO''  Falir.,  in  a  simihr 
manner  to  the  last.    Patents, 

c.  The  best  phm  of  silvering  plain  or  slighHf 
curved  surfaces  is,  however,  the  method  em- 
ployed for  coating  the  specula  of  the  silvered- 
glass  Newtonian  telescopes.  This  method  is 
very 'easy,  and  has  the  advantages  of  giving  i 
brilliant  and  durable  surface  on  both  sides,  md 
the  film  is  sufiiciently  firm  to  admit  of  being 
polished  with  rouge  and  fine  wash-leather. 

One  i  oz.  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  ii 
dissolved  in  4  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and 
divided  into  two  equal  portions.  One  is  treatrd 
with  dilute  ammonia  until  the  brownish  preci- 
pitate is  entirely  redissolved ;  and  to  this  cleir 
sf>lution,  i  oz.  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassion 
dissolved  in  8  oz.  of  water  added;  and  the 
brown  precipitate,  and  gray  sediment  that 
remains  after  the  brown  precipitate  dicapprars 
dissolved  by  the  cautious  addition  of  animonis, 
stirring  well  all  the  time.  The  remaining 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  now  added,  stirring 
well  until  it  gives  a  grayish  precipitate  tbst 
does  not  disappear  after  well  stirring.  Tbo 
VWi^Qi^\i\i<&  vslution  b  next  made  np  to  IOOoli 
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and  allowed  to  scAtlo,  wbcn  the  clear  solation  is 
poured  oflf  for  use. 

The  reducing  solution  is  prepared  by  dis- 
Bolvlng  i  oz.  of  pure  milk  sugar  in  10  oz.  of 
hot  water,  and  adding  10  minims  of  pure 
alcohoL 

This  quantity  of  silvering  solution  will  coat 
over  two  square  feet  of  glass  surface  with  a 
brilliant  film  of  pure  nlver.  The  glass  must 
bo  perfectly  clean,  and  is  to  be  suspended  face 
downwards  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  and 
allowed  to  stand  one  hour ;  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  being  best  about  80°  Fahr. 

Silvering  of  Metals.  1.  (Leap  bilyebing.) 
This  is  performed  with  leaf  silver  in  the  way 
described  under  Qilding  for  the  gilding  of 
polished  metals. 

2.  (Cold  siLYSBiNa.)  Mix  chloride  of 
silver,  1  part,  with  pearlash,  3  parts,  common 
salt,  li  part,  and  whiting,  1  part ;  and  well 
rub  the  mixture  on  the  surface  of  the  brass  or 
copper  (previously  well  cleaned),  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  soft  leather,  or  a  cork  moistened 
with  water  and  dipped  into  the  powder. 
When  properly  silvered,  the  metal  should  be 
well  washed  in  hot  water  slightly  alkalised, 
and  then  wiped  dry. 

8.  (Electbo-bilyebing.)  This  is  described 
under  Elbctbotyfb. 

SIKASOU'BA.  iS^.  SncABUBA  (Ph.  k  & 
D.),  L.  The  root-bark  of  Simaruba  amara  or 
officinalis,  the  mountain  damson.  Tonic,  bitter, 
and  astringent. — Doae,  20  to  30  grs. ;  in  inter- 
mittents,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
dyspepsia^ 

SDT'AMINE.  C4HSN3.  A  basic  substance 
formed,  along  with  sulphide  of  lead,  when 
thiosinaminc  is  treated  with  oxide  of  lead.  It 
is  very  bitter  tasted,  has  a  powerful  alkaline 
reaction,  and,  when  slowly  obtained  from  its 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  forms  brilliant 
colourless  crystals. 

SHr'APIStf.  Syn,  Sii7afismt:s,  L.  A  mus- 
tard poultice^ 

SHr'AFOLnrE.  O^Ry^jd*  a  basic  substance 
formed,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  when  the 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  or  sulphocyanide  of 
allyl,  is  treated  with  oxide  of  lead.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  crystallises  in  colourless  plates. 

SIZE.  Obtained,  like  glue,  from  the  skins 
of  animals,  but  is  evaporated  less,  and  kept  in 
the  soft  state.    See  Gold  and  Gold  Size. 

SKATE.  The  Baia  hatU  (Linn.).  Other 
varities  of  Baia  also  pass  under  the  name. 
It  is  a  coarse  fish,  and  is  principally  salted  and 
dried  for  exportation. 

SEDT  (The).  Syn.  Cutis,  Debmis,  Pellis, 
L.  Every  person  must  be  familiar  with  the 
external  appearance  and  general  properties 
of  the  skin;  but  there  are  many  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  be  aware  of  its  pecu- 
liar compound  character.  The  skin,  then,  al- 
though apparently  a  single  membrane,  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  layers  or  membranes, 
€ach  of  which  performB  it^  special  duties  :^1. 


The  exterior  of  these  is  called  the  cuticle 
epidermis,  or  scarf-skin.  It  is  an  albumin* 
ous  tisBUCf  possessing  no  sensibility,  *  and  i^ 
found  thickest  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
most  exposed  to  friction  or  injury. — 2.  The 
mucous  net,  or  rete  mucosum,  which  is  a 
thin  layer  of  soft  pnlpy  matter,  which  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  cuticle,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  colour  of  the  skin. — ^3. 
The  derma,  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  is  a 
highly  sensitive,  vascular,  gelatinous  texture, 
the  third,  and  last  in  succession  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  It  is  this  which,  when  the 
scarf-skin  and  hair  have  been  removed,  is  con- 
verted by  the  process  of  tanning  or  tawing 
into  leather. 

Skin,  Goldbeat^er'g.    See^a^0  683« 

SEIK  COSHEnCS.  The  simplest,  cheapest, 
and  most  generally  employed  cutaneous  cos- 
metics are  soap  and  water,  which  at  once 
cleanse  and  soften  the  skin.  Soap  containing 
a  full  proportion  of  alkali  exercises  a  solvent 
power  upon  the  cuticle,  a  minute  portion  ot 
which  it  dissolves;  but  when  it  contains  a 
small  preponderance  of  oily  matter,  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  milder  toilet  soaps  now  do,  it 
mechanically  softens  the  skin  and  promotes  its 
smoothness.  Almond,  Naples,  and  Castile 
soaps  are  esteemed  for  these  properties,  and 
milk  of  roses,  cold  cream,  and  almond 
powder  (paste),  are  also  used  for  a  similar 
purpose.  To  produce  an  opposite  effect,  and 
to  harden  the  cuticle,  spirits,  astringents, 
acids,  and  astringent  salts,  are  commonly 
employed.  The  frequent  use  of  hard  water 
has  a  similar  effect.  The  application  of  these 
articles  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening or  preserving  some  particular  part 
against  the  action  of  cold,  moisture,  &c.;  as  the 
lips,  or  mammae,  from  chapping,  or  the  hands 
from  contracting  chilblains;  but  in  this  respect, 
oils,  pommades,  and  other  oleaginous  bodies, 
are  generally  regarded  as  preferable. 

Another  class  of  cutaneous  cosmetics  are 
employed  to  remove  freckles  and  eruptions. 
Among  the  most  innocent  and  valuable  of 
these  is  Gowland's  lotion,  which  has  long 
been  a  popular  article,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
it  not  only  tends  to  impart  a  delighttul  soft- 
ness to  the  skin,  but  is  a  most  valuable  remedy 
for  many  obstinate  eruptive  diseases  which  fre- 
quently resist  the  usual  methods  of  treatment. 
Bitter  almonds  have  been  recommended  to 
remove  freckles  (Celsus),  but  moistening  them 
with  a  lotion  made  by  mixing  1  fl.  oz.  of  rec« 
tified  spirit,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  hydrochloric 
acid  with  7  or  S  fl.  oz.  of  water,  is  said  to  do 
this  [more  effectually.  A  safe  and  excellent 
cosmetic  is,  an  infusion  of  horeradish  in  cold 
milk.    (Withering.) 

Skin  paints  and  skin  stains  are  employed 
to  give  an  artificial  bloom  or  delicacy  to  the 
skin.  Rouge  and  carmine  are  the  articles 
most  generally  used  to  communicate  a  red 
colour.  The  first  is  the  only  cosmetic  that 
con  be  exnplo^edt  without  i&|iiry«  to  bcl^V^^sx 
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a  lady's  complexion.  Tlie  other,  though  ])08- 
sessing  unrivalled  beauty,  b  apt  to  impart  a 
Ballowncss  to  the  nkiii  by  frequent  uiie.  Starch 
powder  is  employed  to  impart  a  white  tint, 
and  generally  proves  pcrfi>otly  harmless.  Tlie 
American  ladies,  who  are  very  fond  of  painting 
their  necks  white,  use  finely  powdered  mag- 
nesia, another  very  innocent  substance.  Se- 
veral metallic  compounds,  as  the  trisnitrate, 
chloride,  and  oxide  of  biitmuth  (pearl  white, 
Fard's  white,  &c.),  carbonate  of  lead  (flalce 
white),  white  precipitate,  &c.,  are  frequently 
used  to  revive  faded  complexions;  but  they 
are  not  only  injurious  to  the  skin,  but 
act  as  poisons  if  tuken  up  by  the  absorbents. 
Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  (pearl  white),  pro- 
bably the  least  injurious  of  these  articles,  has 
been  known  to  cause  spasmodic  tremblings  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  ending  in  paralysis. 
('  Voght.  Pharm.')  The  employment  of  liquid 
preparations  containing  sugar  of  lead,  which 
are  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  milk 
of  roses,  cream  of  roses,  &c.,  is  equally  in- 
j  urious.  Another  disadvantage  of  these  metal- 
lic preparations  is,  that  they  readily  turn  black 
when  cxpofled  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  the  vapours  of  sulphur,  such 
OS  frequently  escape  into  the  apartment  from 
ctml  fires.  There  are  many  instances  rtu'crded 
of  a  whole  company  being  suddenly  olunned 
by  the  pearly  coinplfxion  of  one  of  its  belles 
being  thus  transformed  into  a  sickly  gray  or 
black  colour. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
best  purifiers  of  the  skin  are  soiip  and  water, 
followed  by  the  use  of  a  coarse  but  not  a  stifT 
cloth,  in  opposition  to  the  costly  and  smooth 
diapers  that  are  commonly  employed ;  and  the 
best  beautifiers  ore  health,  exercise,  and 
gooil  temper. 

SEIKS  (of  Animals).  The  preparation  and 
preservation  of  fur  skins  are  noticed  under 
Peltry  ;  the  preparation  and  uses  of  the  skins 
of  the  larger  animals  under  Leather,  Tanning, 
Tawing,  &c. 

SLACK.  Small  coal,  such  as  is  used  for 
kilns. 

SLAG.  The  semi- vitrified  compounds,  pro- 
duced, on  the  large  scale,  during  the  reduction 
of  metallic  ores  by  fluxes.  Those  from  iron 
and  copper  works  are  often  used  for  building 
materials,  mending  roads,  &c, 

SLATE.  The  excellence  of  this  material 
for  water*  cisterns  desen-es  a  passing  notice 
here. 

Irish  slate  (lapU  Hibemicut)  is  an  argil- 
laceous mineral,  said  to  contain  iron  and  sul- 
phur, found  in  dificrent  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
is  a  common  remedy,  among  the  vulgar,  for 
internal  bruises,  taken  in  a  glass  of  gin. 

SMALLPOX.    See  Pox. 

SMALTS.  <Si^it.  AzuBX,  Powder  blue, 
Siliceous  b.,  Sxalt;  Azurttic,  Shalta,  L. 
This  consists,  essentially,  of  glass  coloured  by 
fusing  it  with  oxido  of  cobalt. 

Prep,    1.  Cobalt  ore  is  roasted,  to  dxvve  cA. 


the  arsenic,  then  nukde  into  a  pAste  with  oil  of 
\'itriol,  and  heated  to  redness  for  an  hoar ;  the 
residuum  is  powdered,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  ferric  oxido  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
potassium,  gradually  added,  until  a  rose-co- 
loured powder  begins  to  fall ;  the  clear  portion 
is  then  decanted,  and  predpitated  with  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potaasiom  (prepared  by 
fusing  togetheiF,  for  6  hoarf>  a  mixture  of  10 
parts  of  potash,  16  parte  of  finely  ground 
flints,  and  1  part  of  charcoal) ;  the  precipitate^ 
after  being  dried,  is  fused,  and  redncca  to  a 
very  fine  jxiwder.    A  very  rich  eolonr. 

2.  lioastcd  cobalt  ore  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, of  each,  1  part;  siliceons  land,  3 
parts ;  fuse  them  together,  and  cool  and  pitnr- 
der  the  residuum.  Used  as  a  blue  pig^ment, 
also  to  colour  glass,  and  for  'blueing'  the 
starch  used  to  get  up  linen.    See  Bltnt  Pio- 

MENT8. 

SMELLHTQ  SALTS.    See  Saltb. 

SMELT.  A  beautiful  little  abdominal  fish 
abounding  in  the  Thames,  and  a  few  other 
rivers,  between  the  months  of  November  and 
February.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
epicures,  but  sometimes  proves  offensive  ta 
the  delicate  and  dyspeptic. 

SMOKE  FBEVENTTIOV.  Although  the  M 
consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  to  publio 
hygiene  and  civil  engineering,  its  immediate 
application  and  advantages  are  interesting  and 
im])ortant  to  everybody. 

The  history  of  'smoke burning*  scarcely  com- 
mences before  the  year  1810,  at  wliich  date 
Mr.  Charies  Wye  WiUiams  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  purpose.  Since  that  time  a  'thou* 
sand-und-one'  schemes,  either  patented  or 
non-patented,  professedly  for  the  same  object, 
have  been  brought  before  tlie  public.  Most 
of  these  have  been  supported  by  the  mo«t 
reckless  statements  regarding  their  \*aIuo, 
made  by  interested  parties;  and  the  most 
serious  inconvenience  and  losses  have  oftfn 
followed  their  adoption.  Williams's  method  ii 
to  admit  an  abundant  supply  of  cold  air  throaph 
a  large  number  of  small  perforations  in  the 
door  and  front  part  of  the  fomace.  Lark's 
method  is  based  on  the  admission  of  heated 
air,  under  due  regulation,  both  through  the 
door,  and  at  the  bridge  or  back  of  the  far^ 
nace,  by  which  means  combustion  is  rendcnd 
more  complete,  and  smoke  thereby  prevented. 

Ivison's  plan  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
steam  by  minute  jets  over  the  fire,  which  is 
thus  greatly  increased  in  intensity  without  the 
production  of  smoke,  and  witli  a  saving  of  foeL 
In  Juckc's  arrangement  the  grate-bars  of  s 
furnace  are  replaced  by  an  endless  chain  weh^ 
which  is  carried  round  upon  two  rollers,  in 
such  a  way  that  each  part  of  the  fud  is 
exposed  to  conditions  most  favorable  for  per* 
feet  combustion.  Other  inventions  are  hued 
upon  supplying  fuel  to  the  fires  from  beneatii, 
so  that  the  products  of  combustion  must  pass 
through  the  incandescent  coals  abore. 

¥Qit  bsrasAhold  fires,  the  smokeless  grate,  in- 
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vented  by  Dr.  Arnott^  will  be  found  entirely 
successful,  and  most  economical.  Its  general 
introduction  would  be  a  great  advance  in  both 
domestic  and  public  hygiene;  and,  being 
hence  of  national  importance,  should  be  en- 
forced by  law. 

StfO'lmrQ.  This  is  done,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  hanging  up  the  articles  (previously  more  or 
less  salted)  in  smoking  rooms,  into  which  smoke 
is  very  slowly  admitted  from  smothered  diy- 
wood  fires,  kindled  in  the  cellar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  it  to  cool  and  deposit  its 
cruder  part  before  it  arrives  at  the  meat. 
This  process  requires  from  six  days  to  as  many 
weqks  to  perform  it  properly,  and  is  best  done 
in  winter.  In  farm-houses*  where  dry  wood  ]a 
burnt,  hams,  &c.,  are  often  smoked  by  hanging 
them  up  in  some  cool  part  of  the  kitchen 
chimney.  When  the  meat  is  cut  into  slices, 
or  scored  deeply  with  a  knife,  to  allow  the 
smoke  to  penetrate  it,  it  is  called  •  btjoahino.* 

'*  The  quality  of  the  wood  has  an  influence 
upon  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  smoke-dried 
meat;  smoke  from  beech  wood  and  oak  being 
preferable  to  that  from  fir  and  larch.  Smoke 
from  the  twigs  and  berries  of  juniper,  firom 
rosemary,  peppermint,  &c.,  im^mrt  somewhat 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  these  plants."  (Uro.) 
The  occasional  addition  of  a  few  cloves  or  all- 
spice to  the  fuel  gives  a  very  agreeable  flavour 
to  the  meat. 

Hung  beef,  a  highly  esteemed  variety  of 
smoked  beef,  is  prepared  from  any  part,  free 
from  bone  and  fat,  by  well  salting  and  pressing 
it,  aud  then  drying  and  smoking  it  in  the  usual 
manner.    It  is  best  eaten  shredded.    See  Pu- 

TBEPACTION,  SalTINO,  &C. 

SNAEE'SOOT.  See  SENEaA.  For  'Vh-- 
ginian  snake-root'  see  Sbbpentabt.  Snake- 
weed {BistortcB  radix)  is  the  root  of  Poly- 
gonum JBistorta  (Linn.). 

SNIPE.  The  Scolopax  ChlUnago,  a  well- 
known  bird  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  is 
fine  flavoured,  but  rather  indigestible. 

SNTTPP.  Sgn,  Pttlvis  tabaci,  L.  ;  Tabac 
BN  POTTDEE,  Fr.  A  powdcr,  prepared  from 
tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sniffed  up  the 
nose  as  a  stimulant  or  intoxicant. 

The  finer  kinds  of  snuff  are  made  from  the 
soft  portions  of  the  best  description  of  manu- 
factured leaf-tobacco,  separated  from  the  da- 
maged portion ;  but  the  ordinary  snuffs  of  the 
shops  are  mostly  prepared  from  the  coarser 
and  damaged  portions,  the  mid-ribs,  stems,  or 
stalky  parts,  that  remain  from  the  manufacture 
of  'shag  tobacco,'  the  dust  or  powder  sifted 
from  the  bales,  and  the  fragments  that  are 
unfit  for  other  purposes. 

Prep.  The  proper  material  being  chosen, 
and  if  not  in  a  sufficiently  mature  state  ren- 
dered so  by  further  fermentation,  they  are 
sufficiently  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  or  exposure 
to  the  air  to  admit  of  being  pulverised.  This 
Is  performed,  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,  and 
on  the  small  scale,  with  a  kind  of  pestle  and 
mortar.    During  the  operation  the  tobacco  is 


frequently  sifted,  that  it  may  not  be  reduced 
to  too  fine  a  powder,  and ,  is  several  times 
slightly  moistened  with  rose  or  orange-flower 
water,  or  eau  d'ange,  which  are  the  only  liquids 
fit  for  the  superior  kinds  of  snuff.  In  pre- 
paring the  dry  snuflis,  no  moisture  is  used.  The 
scent  or  other  like  matters  are  next  added,  and. 
after  thorough  admixture,  the  snuff  is  packed 
in  jars  or  canisters. 

Adult.  During  the  grinding  of  tobacco  it  is 
frequently  mixed  with  dark-coloured  rotten 
wood,  various  English  leaves,  colouring,  and 
other  matter.  Ammonia,  hellebore,  euphorbium, 
and  powdered  glass,  are  common  additions  to 
snufh  to  increase  their  pungency.  We  have 
seen  powdered  sal  ammoniac  sent  by  the  hun- 
dredweight at  one  time  to  a  certain  celebrated 
London  tobacconist.  The  moist  kinds  of  snuff 
are  generally  drugged  with  pearlash,  for  the 
triple  purpose  of  keeping  them  damp  and  in- 
creasing their  pungency  and  colour.  The  dry 
snuffs,  especially  'Scotch'  and  *Weldi,'  are 
commonly  adulterated  with  quicklime,  the 
particles  of  which  may  be  occasionaUy  distin- 
guished even  by  the  naked  eye.  This  ad> 
dition  causes  their  biting  and  desiccating 
effect  on  the  pituitary  membrane.  "We 
were  once  severely  injured  by  taking  snuff 
which,  after  our  suspicions  were  aw^ened, 
we  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  red  lead  and 
umber."  (Cooley.) 

Var.  Snuffs  are  divided  into  two  kinds — • 
DBT  SNUPFS,  as  ' Scotch,'  'Irish,'  'Welsh,' 
and  '  Spanish  snuff,' '  Lundyfoot,'  &c. ;  and — 
HOIST  SNUPPS,  or  SAPFEES,  including  '  black' 
and  *  brown  rappee,'  *  carotte,'  *  Cuba,'  •  Hard- 
ham's  mixture,'  'prince's  mixture,'  'prin« 
ceza,'  '  queen's  snuff,'  &c.  The  last  three  also 
come  under    the  denomination  of   bcbnted 

SBTUPPS. 

The  immense  variety  of  snuffs  kept  in  the 
shops,  independently  of  the  above-named  con- 
ditions, depend  for  tiieir  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics on  the  length  of  the  fermentation,  the 
fineness  of  the  powder,  the  height  to  which 
they  are  dried,  and  the  addition  of  odorous 
substances.  Tonquin  beans,  essence  of  tonquin 
bean,  ambergris,  musk,  civet,  leaves  of  orchis 
fusca,  root  and  oil  of  calamus  aromaticus,  pow- 
dcr and  essence  of  orris  root,  and  the  essences 
or  oils  of  bergamot,  cedra,  cloves,  lavender, 
petit  grain,  neroli,  and  roses  (otto),  as  well  as 
several  others,  either  alone  or  compounded,  are 
thus  employed.  Tabao  PABFUifiE  Aux  plbtjbs 
is  perfumed  by  putting  orange  fiowers,  jasmins, 
tuberoses,  musk  roses,  or  common  roses,  to  the 
snuff  in  a  close  chest  or  jar,  sifting  them  out 
after  24  hours,  and  repeating  the  treatment 
with  fresh  fiowers,  as  necessary.  Another  way 
is  to  lay  paper,  pricked  all  over  with  a  large 
pin,  between  the  flowers  and  the  snuff. 

Macouba  snupp  is  imitated  by  moistening 
the  tobacco  with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment  welL 

Spahibh   bvxtfw  is   made  from   unsifted 
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Spnnisli  nui^lielK  sprinkling  tbo  niixtaro  with 
treacle  water,  aud  allowing  it  to  sweat  for 
Eonie  days  bcf(>rc  packing. 

Yellow  snuff  is  prepared  from  ordinary 
pale  snuff  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  yellow 
ochre  diffused  in  water,  to  which  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  thin  mucilage  have  been  added ;  when 
dr}',  the  colour  tliat  docs  not  adhere  to  the 
snuff  is  separated  with  a  fine  sieve. 

Ked  Snuff.    As  last,  but  using  red  oclire. 

Snuff,  Aiarabftc'ca.  Syn,  Cephalic  bnxtff, 
Compound  powdee  of  asababacca;  Pultis 

ASARI    COMPOSITUS,    L.      Pfftp,     1.      (Ph.    D. 

1826.)  Asarabacca  leaves,  1  oz.;  lavender 
flowers,  1  dr. ;  (both  dried ;)  mix  and  powder 
them. 

2.  (Pb.  E.  1817.)  Asarabacca  leaves,  3  drs.; 
leaves  of  marjoram  and  flowers  of  lavender,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  as  before.  Both  are  used  as 
crrhines  in  headaches  and  ophthalmia.  Sec 
Cephalic  Snuff,  Abababacca,  kc. 

Snuff,  Chepharic.  Prep,  1.  From  asarabacca 
leaves  and  Lundyfoot  snufl',  of  each,  2  oz.; 
lavender  flowers,  \  oz. ;  essence  of  bergamotte 
and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each,  2  or  3  drops ;  mixed 
and  ground  to  a  powder,  the  perfume  being 
added  last. 

2.  (Boeli's.)  From  tobacco  or  jmre  snuff 
and  valerian  root,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  reduced  to 
})0wder,  and  scented  with  the  oils  of  lavender 
and  marjoram,  of  each,  5  or  6  drops. 

Obs,  The  first  fonnula  is  nn  excellent  one; 
and  the  product  is  very  ui^ciul  in  nervous 
headaches,  dimness  of  sight,  &c.  Sic  AsABA- 
bacca  Snuff  {ahovo). 

Snuff,  Eye.  Prep.  From  finely  levigtited 
trlhasic  8ul])hate  of  mercury  (*Turi)eth  mine- 
ral*), \  dr. ;  pure  dry  Scotch  or  Lundyfoot 
snuff,  1  oz. ;  tritunitc  them  well  together.  A 
pinch  of  this,  occasionally,  has  been  recom- 
mended in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  headache,  polypus,  &c. ;  but 
it  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  not  too 
often. 

SOAP.  Syn.  Sapo,  L.  ;  Savon,  Fr.  Spa- 
nish, Castile,  or  habd  soap,  made  with  olive 
oil  and  soda  (sapo,  sapo  ex  oltvje  oleo  et 

SODA  CONFECTUS— Ph.L.;  SAPO  DUBUS — B.P., 

rii.  E.  &  D.),  and  soft  soap,  made,  with  olive 
oil  and  potash  (sapo  mollis— B.  P.,Ph.L.&  E., 

BAPO  ex  OLIVJE  oleo  ET  POT  ASS  A   CON  PECTUS 

— Ph.  L.),  are  the  only  kinds  directed  to  be 
employed  in  medicine.  The  former  is  intended 
whenever  'soap*  is  ordered,  and  is  the  one 
which  is  principally  employed  internally;  the 
latter  is  used  in  ointments,  &c.,  and  in  some  of 
the  officinal  piUs. 

Prep,  The  fatty  or  oleaginous  matter  is 
boiled  with  a  weak  alkaline  lye  (soap-lye)  ren- 
dered caustic  by  quicklime,  and  portions  of 
stronger  lye  arc  added  from  time  to  time,  the 
ebullition  being  still  continued,  until  these 
sulwtances,  reacting  on  each  other,  combine  to 
form  a  tenacious  compound,  which  begins  to 
separate  from  the  water;  to  promote  this 
•opuration  and  the  gnmuktiou  of  the  newly 


formed  soap,  somo  oommoa  salt  if  generally 
added,  and  the  flro  being  withdrawn,  the  con- 
tents of  the  boiler  are  allowed  to  repose  for 
some  hours,  in  order  that  the  soap  may  colleet 
into  one  stratum,  and  solidify;  when  this 
happens  it  is  pnt  into  woodeti  frames  or  moaldi, 
and  when  it  has  become  stiff  enoagb  to  be 
handled  it  is  cut  into  bars  or  pieoes,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  in  a  warm  situation,  to 
further  harden  and  to  dry. 

Var.  The  principal  varieties  of  soap  found 
in  commerce  are : — 

Alxond  Soap  (Safo  AVYGDALurrs),  made 
from  almond  oil  and  caostio  soda,  and  chiefly 
used  for  the  toilet. 

Castile  Soap,  Sfaiobh  8.,  llABSBiiXEerB.; 
Sapo  Castilisvbib,  Sapo  HisPAXicvfl.  An 
olive-oil  soda  soap,  kept  both  in  the  white  and 
marbled  state.  The  former  is  said  to  be  the 
purest ;  the  latter,  the  strongest. 

CuBD  Soap,  made  with  tallow  (chiefly)  and 
soda. 

Medicated  Soaps,  containing  vsriooi 
active  ingredients.  The  chief  of  these  are 
noticed  helotc. 

Mottled  Soap,  made  with  refuse  kitchen- 
stuff,  &c. 

Soft  Soap  (of  commerce),  made  with 
whale,  seal,  or  cod  oil,  tallow,  and  caustic 
potash. 

Toilet  Soaps,  prepared  from  any  of  the 
preceding  varieties,  and  variously  coloured  and 
scented.     Formula)  are  given  helow. 

Yellow  So,u»,  Resin  Soap,  made  i-ith 
tull(;w,  resin,  and  caustic  soda.  Soluble  glasi 
is  now  largely  employed  in  place  of  resin. 

Soaps  arc  also  divided  into  bopt  or  PoriSH 
SOAPS  and  uabd  or  soda  soaps. 

Assay,  1.  For  the  wateb.  A  piece,  fairly 
taken  from  the  sample,  and  weighing  100  grt., 
is  reduced  to  thin  shavings,  which  art)  dried 
by  tlie  heat  of  boiling  water,  until  they  cease 
to  lose  weight.  The  loss  indicates  the- pro- 
portion of  free  water.  This  should  not  exceed 
35^  for  ordinary  curd  and  mottled  soap,  45} 
for  yellow  soap,  and  about  15  to  16}  for 
Castile  soap. 

2.  For  the  ALKALI.  100  grs.  of  the  sospsre 
dissolved  in  4  or  5  fl.  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  tested  by  the  common  method  of 
alkalimetry.  Curd  and  yellow  soap  usually 
contain  from  6  to  7},  mottled  soap  from  7  to 
8},  and  Castile  soap  8  to  9$  of  soda. 

3.  For  the  oil  or  pat.  The  solution  tested 
for  alkali  (see  No.  2)  is  heated,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly ;  when  cold,  the  floating 
fatty  matter  is  removed,  freed  from  water,  and 
weighed.  \Vlien  the  fat  or  oil  has  little  con- 
sistence, 100  grs.  of  pure  white  wax  is  added  to 
the  soap  solution,  before  heating  it.  The 
weight  obtained,  in  grains  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  excess  above  100  grs.  in  the  other,  give  the 
proportion  of  oil  or  fat  present.  This,  in 
ordinary  mottled  soap,  should  be  about  68}; 
in  yellow  soap,  65(;  in  curd  soap,  60};  tnd 
in  Costilo  soap,  75}. 
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4.  Unsafokified  patty  matter.— fl.  Pure 
Bonp  i.<)  t'Dtircly  soluble  in  distilled  water  and 
insoluble  in  saline  solution ;  if  a  film  of  fatty 
matter  forms  on  its  solution  in  the  former, 
after  repose,  that  portion  has  not  been  sa- 
ponified. 

b.  The  fat  separated  from  soap  (see  No.  2), 
when  it  has  been  perfectly  saponified,  is 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

5.  Othsb  impurities.  Pure  soap  is  solu- 
ble in  rectified  spirit,  forming  a  colourless 
or  nearly  colourless  solution.  The  undissolved 
portion,  if  exceeding  1$,  is  adulteration. 

Uses,  Sfe.  The  common  uses  of  soap  need 
not  be  enumerated.  As  a  medicine,  it  acts  as 
a  mild  purgative  and  lithontriptic,  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  useful  in  certain 
a  Sections  of  the  stomach  arising  from  de- 
ficiency of  bile.  Sxtemally,  it  is  stimulant 
and  detergent. — Dose,  3  to  20  or  30  grs., 
made  into  pills,  and  usually  combined  with 
nloes  or  rhubarb. 

Concluding  remarks.  Prior  to  the  researches 
of  Chevreul,  no  correct  ideas  were  entertained 
as  to  the  constitution  of  soap.  It  was  long 
known  that  the  fixed  oils  and  fats,  in  contact 
with  caustic  alkaline  solutions  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, undergo  the  remarkable  change 
which  is  called  saponification;  but  here  the 
knowledge  of  the  matter  stopped.  Chevreul 
discovered  that  if  the  soap,  so  produced,  be 
afterwards  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  the  fat  which  separates  is  found  to  be 
completely  changed  in  character;  to  have 
acquired  a  strong  acid  reaction  when  applied 
in  a  melted  state  to  test  paper,  and  to  have 
become  soluble  with  the  greatest  facility  in 
warm  alcohol;  in  other  words — that  a  new 
substance,  capable  of  forming  salts,  and  exhi- 
biting all  the  characteristic  properties  of  an 
acid,  has  been  generated  out  of  the  elements 
of  the  neutral  fat  under  the  influence  of  the 
base.  Stearin,  when  thus  treated,  yields 
stearic  acid,  palmatin  gives  palmatic  acid, 
olein  gives  oleic  acid,  and  common  animal 
fat,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  neutral 
bodies,  afifords,  by  saponification  by  an  alkali 
and  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  soap, 
a  mixture  of  the  conesponding  fatty  acids. 
These  bodies  are  not,  however,  the  only 
products  of  saponification ;  the  change  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a 
very  peculiar  sweet  substance,  called  glycerin, 
which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  from 
which  the  acidified  fat  has  been  separated. 
The  process  of  saponification  itself  proceeds 
with  perfect  facility,  even  in  a  closed  vessel ; 
no  gas  is  disengaged ;  the  neutral  fat,  of  what- 
soever kind,  is  simply  resolved  into  an  alkaline 
salt  of  the  fatty  acid,  which  is  soap,  and  into 
glycerin,  a  neutral  body  resembling  syrup,  and, 
like  that  liquid,  misciDle  with  water  in  every 
proportion. 

"  When  yellow  soap  is  made  with  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  fat,  it  will  hardly  acquire  a  sufficient 
degree  of  firmness  or  hardness  ^  Sfttisfy  the 


thrifty  washerwoman.  It  melts  away  too 
rapidly  in  hot  water,  a  defect  which  may  be 
well  remedied  by  the  introduction  into  the 
soap  of  a  little  (l-20th)  fused  sulphate  of  soda; 
and  this  salt  concreting,  g^ves  the  soap  a  de- 
sirable hardness,  whilst  it  improves  its  colour, 
and  renders  it  a  more  desirable  article  for  the 
washing  tub."  (Ure.)  This  process  was  pa- 
tented by  Dr.  Normandy,  but  soon  proved  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  molestation  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  it  being  an 
enormous  crime  in  law  to  attempt  to  improve 
and  cheapen  soap. 

"  Soda  which  contains  sulphurets  is  preferred 
for  making  mottled  or  marbled  soap,  whereas 
the  desulphuretted  soda  makes  the  best  white 
curd  soap."  "The  Barillas  always  contain 
a  small  proportion  of  potash,  to  which  their 
peculiar  value,  in  making  a  less  brittle  or 
more  plastic  hard  soap  than  the  factitious 
sodas,  may,  with  great  probability,  be  as- 
cribed."   (Ure.) 

The  mottled  appearance  is  usually  given,  in 
the  London  SiMip-works,  by  watering  the 
nearly  finished  soap  with  a  strong  lye  of 
crude  soda,  by  means  of  a  watering  can  fur- 
nished with  a  rose  spout.  For  '  Castile 
soap,'  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is 
so  employed.  See  Soaps  (Medicated  and 
Toilet). 

Soap,  Arsen'icaL  Syn,  Sapo  absbnioaub, 
L.  Prep.  (Becceurs.)  From  carbonate  of  po- 
tash, 12  oz. ;  white  arsenic,  white  soap,  and 
air-slaked  lime,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  cam- 
phor, i  oz. ;  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
q.  8.  Used  to  preserve  the  skins  of  birds,  and 
other  small  animals. 

Soap,  Black.  Sifn,  Sapo  nigeb,  S.  mollis 
coMMUios,  L.  A  crude  soft  soap,  made  of  fish 
oil  an^  potash ;  but  the  following  mixture  is 
usually  sold  for  it : — soft  soap,  7  l^.;  train  oil, 

1  lb. ;  water,  1  gall. ;  boil  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence, adding  ivory  black  or  powdered  charcoal, 
q.  s.  to  colour.     Used  by  farriers. 

SOAPS  (Med'icated).  A  few  only  of  these 
deserve  notice  here : — 

Soap,  Antimo'^nial.  S^.  Sapo  aittimo- 
KiALis,  Sapo  stibiatts,  L.  Prep,  (Hamb. 
Cod.  184)5.)    GK)lden  sulphuret  of  antimony, 

2  drs. ;  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  6  drs.  (or 
q.  s.);  dissolve  and  triturate  the  solution 
with  medicated  (Castile)  soap  (in  powder), 
1^  oz.,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  pilular 
consistence.  It  should  be  of  a  grayish-whito 
colour. 

Soap,  Chlorina'ted.  Syn,  Sapo  calcis  chlo- 
BiKATJB,  L.;  Sayon  aktistphilitique,  Fr. 
Prep.  From  Castile  soap  (in  powder),  11  oz. ; 
chloride  of  lime  (dry  and  good),  1  oz. ;  mix, 
beat  them  to  a  mass  with  rectified  spirit,  q.  s.; 
(holding  in  solution)  oil  of  verbena  or  of  ginger 
grass,  ioz.;  lastly,  form  the  mass  into  Hat 
tablets,  and  wrap  these  in  thin  sheet  gutta 
percha.  A  most  excellent  detergent  and  sti- 
mulant soap  in  various  affections,  admirably 

adapted  lor  hospiti^  use,  wid  to  removing 
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fltnins  from  the  skin  and  rendering^  it  white. 
It  is  tlic  most  powerful  known  ag^nt  agunst 
infection  from  contagious  diseases  coiuniuui- 
cable  by  contact. 

Soap.  Crouton.-  Sifn,  8Aro  cbotokis,  L. 
Prep,  From  croton  oil  and  liquor  of  potassa, 
equal  parts;  triturated  together  iu  a  warm 
mortar  until  thoy  combine.  Cathartic. — Dose, 
1  to  3  grs. 

Soap  of  Ghut'iacnm.  Syn,  Safo  guaiaci, 
Sapo  ouaiacinub,  L.  iVtf/).  (Ph.  Bor.) 
Liquor  of  potasMi,  1  oz. ;  water,  2  oz. ;  mix  in 
a  porcelain  capsule,  apply  heat,  and  gradually 
add  of  resin  of  guaiacum  (in  |)owder),  6  drs., 
or  as  much  as  it  will  dissolve ;  next  decant  or 
Alter,  and  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence. 
— Dose,  10  to  30  grs. ;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
various  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Soap,  Todine.  Si/n.  Safo  ioduratfs,  L. 
Prep.  From  Castile  soap  (sliced),  1  lb. ;  iodide 
of  potassium,  1  oz. ;  (dissolved  in)  water,  3  fl. 
oz. ;  melt  them  together  in  a  glass  or  porce- 
lain vessel,  over  a  water  batii.  £xcelleut  in 
^'arious  skin  diseases ;  also  as  a  common  soap 
for  scrofulous  subjects. 

Soap  of  Jal'ap.    See  page  663. 

Soap,  Macqncr's  Add.  Syn.  Sapo  titbio- 
LICUS,  L.  Prep.  From  Castile  soap,  4  oz., 
softened  by  heat  and  a  little  water,  and  then 
continually  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  oil  of 
vitriol  (added  drop  by  drop).  Detergent. 
Used  where  alkalies  would  be  prejudicial. 

Soap,  Mercu^'rial.  St/n.  Safo  msbcurialis, 
L.  Prep,  1.  (Sapo  sublimatis  coergsivi.) 
From  Castile  soap  (in  powder)  4  oz. ;  con'osivo 
sublimate,  1  dr. ;  (dissolved  in)  rectified  spirit, 

1  A.  oz. ;  il)eaten  to  a  uniform  mass  in  a  porce- 
lain or  wedgwootl-waro  mortar. 

2.  (Sapo  htdbabgybi  peecifitati  bubri 
— Sir  H.  Marsh.)     From  wliito  Windsor  soap, 

2  oz. ;  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  (levigated), 
1  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  0  or  8  drops ;  (dissolved 
in)  rectified  spirit,  1  to  2  fl.  drs. ;  as  the  last. 
Both  the  above  are  employed  as  stimulant  de- 
tergents and  repellants,  in  various  skin  dis- 
eases ;   also  as  SAVON  ANTiayPHILITIQUE. 

Soap,  Sul'phuretted.  Syn.  Sapo  sulphubis, 
Sapo  suLPnrBATUB,  L.  Prep.  (Sir  H.  Marsh.) 
From  white  soap,  2  oz. ;  sublimed  sulphur, 
i  oz. ;  beaten  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a  marble 
mortar  with  1  or  2  fl.  drs.  of  rectified  spirit 
strongly  coloured  with  alkauct  root,  and  hold- 
ing in  solution  otto  of  roses,  10  or  12  drops. 
In  itch  and  various  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Soap,  Tar.  Syn,  Sapo  picis  liquidj^,  Sapo 
PICRUS,  L.  Prep.  From  tar,  1  part ;  liquor  of 
potassa  and  soap  (iu  shavings),  of  each,  2 
parts;  beat  them  together  until  they  unite. 
Stimulant.     Used  in  psoriasis,  lepra,  &c. 

Soap,  Tor^pentine.  Syn.  Stabkey's  soap; 
Sapo  TSBEBiNTniN^  S.  tebebinthinatus, 
L.;  Saton  teb^binthivb.  Ft.  Prep,  (P. 
Cod.)  Subcarbonate  of  potash,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  Venice  turpentine,  equal  parts ;  tri- 
turate them  together,  in  a  warm  mortar^  with 
little  water,  until  they  combine;  pat  the  pro* 


duct  into  paper  nuMiIdf,  and  in  a  few  days 
slice  it,  and  preacrfa  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle. 

SOAPS  (Toilet).  Of  Toilet  mm^  thcra  arc 
two  principal  varieties :— 

1.  (Habd.)  The  basis  of  these  is,  generaDy, 
a  mixture  of  suet,  9  parts,  and  olive  oil,  I  part, 
saponified  by  caustic  soda;  the  prodnct  is 
variously  scented  and  coloured.  They  are  also 
made  of  white  tallow,  olivfl^  almond,  and  palm- 
oil  soaps,  either  alone  or  oomhined  in  Tarioiu 
proportions,  and  scented. 

2.  (Soft.)  The  baus  of  these  is  a  soap 
made  of  hog's  lard  and  pottsb,  Tsriooily 
scented  and  coloured. 

On  the  small  scale,  the  per  Aimo  is  generally 
added  to  the  soap  melted  in  a  bright  copper 
pan  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath ;  on  the  large 
scale,  it  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  soap,  at  the 
soap-maker's,  before  the  latter  i»  poured  into 
the  fhimes. 

Tlie  following  are  examples  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  toilet  soaps  :^ — 

Soap,  Bitter-al'mond.  Syn.  Baton  D'licAin)!, 
Fr.  Prep,  From  white  tallow  soap,  66  lbs.; 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  4  lb. ;  as  before. 

Savon  au  Bouquet.  [Fr.]  Prep.  From 
tallow  soap,  30  lbs. ;  olive-oil  soap,  10  lbs. ;  es- 
sence of  l)ergamot,  4  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  sassa- 
fras, and  thyme,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  pure  neroli, 
i  oz. ;  brown  ochre  (finely  powdered),  ^  lb. ; 
mixed  as  the  last. 

Soap,  Cin'namon.  Prep,  From  tallow  nap, 
14  lbs. ;  palm-oil  soap,  7  lbs. ;  oil  of  cinnamon 
(cassia),  3  oz. ;  oil  of  sassafras  and  essence  of 
bcrgamot,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  levigated  yellow 
ochre,  ^  lb. 

Soap,  Floating.  Prep,  From  good  oil  sosp, 
I'i  lbs. ;  water,  3  pints ;  melted  together  1^ 
the  heat  of  a  steam  or  water  bath,  and  assidu- 
ously beaten  until  the  mixture  has  at  least 
doubled  its  volume,  when  it  must  be  put  into 
the  frames,  cooled,  and  cut  into  pieces.  Any 
scent  may  be  added. 

Soap,  Hon'ey.  Prep.  1.  From  palm-oil  soap 
and  olive-oil  soap,  of  each,  1  port ;  curd  soap, 
3  parts;  melted  together  and  scented  with 
the  oil  of  verbena,  rose-geranium,  or  ginger- 
grass. 

2.  From  the  finest  bright-coloured  yellow 
soap,  scented  with  the  oils  of  ginger-grass  and 
bcrgamot. 

Soap,  Musk.  As  ciKKAiroN  soap,  but  with 
essence  of  musk,  supported  with  a  little  essence 
of  bcrgamot  and  oil  of  cloves,  as  perfume,  and 
burnt  sugar,  to  colour. 

Soap,  Naples.    From  olive  oil  and  potash. 

Soap,  Onmge-fiower.  As  Savon  X  la  boss, 
with  oil  of  neroli  or  essence  de  petit  grain,  sup- 
ported with  a  little  of  the  essences  of  amber- 
gris and  Portugal,  for  perfume. 

Soap,  Palm-oil.  Syn.  Violet  soap.  Made 
of  palm  oil  and  caustic  soda  lye.  It  has  a 
pleasant  odour  of  violets  and  a  lively  colour. 

Soap,  PearL  iS^.  ALifoimcBEAV;  Csfiiae 
1  See  also  SATOZizms. 
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d'amandss,  Fr.  Prep,  From  a  soap  made 
of  lard  and  caustic  potash  lye ;  when  quite 
cold,  it  is  beaten  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
in  a  marble  mortar,  until  it  unites  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mass,  or  'pearls/  as  it  is  called; 
essence  of  bitter  almonds,  q.  s.,  to  perfume, 
being  added  during  the  pounding. 
)  Sayon  &  la  Boae.  [Fr.]  Prep,  From  a 
mixture  of  olive-oil.  sbap,  86  lbs. ;  best  tallow 
soap,  24  lbs.;  (both  new  and  in  shavings ;) 
water,  1  qu«i;;  melted  in  a  covered  bright 
copper  pan,  by  tha  heat  of  a  water  bath,  then 
coloured  with  v<ermilion  (finely  le^ngated), 
2^  oz.;  and,  aflor  the  mixture  has  cooled  a 
little,  scented  with  otto  of  roses,  3  oz. ;  es- 
sence of  bergantot,  2|  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  of  eadi,  1  oz. 

Soap,  Sha"vii^.    See  Paste  (Shaving). 

Soap,  Transpi^rent.  Prep,  From  p^ectly 
dry  almond,  tallow,  or  soft  soap,  reduced  to 
shavings,  and  dissolved,  in  a  closed  vessel  or 
still,  in  an  eq^l  weight  of  rectified  spirit,  the 
clear  portion^  after  a  few  hours'  repose,  being 
poured  into  moulds  or  frames;  after  a  few 
weeks'  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  the 
pieces  are  '  trimmed  up '  and  stamped,  as  de- 
sired. It  may  be  scented  and  coloured,  at 
will,  by  adding  the  ingredients  to  it  while  in 
the  soft  state.  A  rose  colour  is  given  by  tinc- 
ture of  archil ;  and  yellow,  by  tincture  of  tur- 
meric or  annotta.    It  does  not  lather  well. 

Soap,  Windsor.  Syn,  Sapo  Vivdesobje,  S. 
ViNDESOBiENSis,  L.  Prep,  1.  (White;  S. 
V.  ALBU8.)  The  best '  English '  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  olive  oil,  1  part,  and  ox  tallow  or 
suet,  9  parts,  saponifl^  by  caustic  soda. 
'  French  Windsor-soap '  is  made  of  hog's  lard, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  palm  oil.  That 
of  the  shops  is  merely  ordinary  curd  soap, 
scented  with  oil  of  caraway,  supported  with  a 
little  oil  of  bergamot,  lavender,  or  origanum. 
To  the  finer  qualities  a  little  of  the  essences  of 
musk  and  ambergris  is  occasionally  added. 
1\  lb.  of  the  mixed  scents  is  the  common  pro- 
portion per  cwt. 

2.  (Bbown;  S.  V.  PUflCiTB.)  This  merely 
differs  from  the  last  in  being  coloured  with 
burnt  sugar,  or  (less  frequently)  with  umber. 
Originally,  it  was  the  white  variety,  that  had 
become  mellow  and  brown  with  age. 

SC/DA.    See  Sodittm. 

SO^IITH.  Na.  8yn,  Natrium.  The  me- 
tallic base  of  soda.  It  was  first  obtained  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery ;  but  it  may  be  more  conve- 
niently and  cheaply  procured,  in  quantity,  by 
the  method  described  under  Potassium.  The 
process,  when  well  conducted,  is,  however, 
much  easier  and  more  certain  than  that  for  the 
last-named  metal. 

Prep,  The  anhydrous  carbonate  of  so- 
dium, 6  parts,  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  charcoal 
in  fine  powder,  2  parts,  and  charcoal  in 
small  lumps,  1  part ;  the  whole  is  then  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  transferred  to  an    iron 


retort,  and  treated  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  961. 

Ohe.  Very  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal  by 
Deville,  consisting  partly  in  the  simplification 
of  the  receiver,  and  partly  in  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  calcium  to  the  mixture,  which  ad- 
dition appears  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
the  sodium  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

Prop.,  4v.  Sodium  is  a  soft  silver-white 
metal,  scarcelv  solid  at  common  temperatures, 
fuses  at  194  Fahr.,  and  volatilises  at  a  red 
heat ;  it  oxidises  very  rapidly  in  the  air ;  when 
plac€^  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  it  decom- 
poses that  liquid  with  great  violence,  but 
generally  without  flame,  in  which  it  differs 
firom  potassium ;  on  hot  water  it  boms  with  a 
bright  yellow  flame — in  both  cases  a  solution 
of  pure  soda  being  formed.  Sp.  gr.  '972 ;  it  is 
more  malleable  than  any  other  metal,  and  may 
be  easily  reduced  into  very  thin  leaves  (Ure) ; 
its  other  properties  resemble  those  of  potas- 
sium, but  are  of  a  feebler  character.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  two  oxides ;  with  chlorine,  a 
chloride  (common  salt);  and — with  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  &c,  bromide,  iodide,  fluoride, 
&C.,  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  similar 
processes  to  the  respective  compounds  of  po- 
tassium, which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
resemble. 

Utes,  Until  recently,  sodium  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  more  mechanical  or  philosophical 
curiosity;  it  has  now,  however,  become  of 
great  practical  importance,  from  being  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  metals  alumi- 
nium, magnesium,  &c. 

TetU.  Sodium  salts  are  recognised  by  their 
solubility  in  water,  and  by  their  giving  a  pre- 
cipitate with  none  of  the  ordinary  reagents. 
They  g^ve  a  rich  yellow  colour  to  the  colour- 
less Bunsen  or  the  pale  blue  blowpipe  flame. 
They  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  also  distin- 
guished from  potassium  salts  by  the  carbonate 
being  an  easily  crystallisable  salt,  effervescing 
in  dry  air ;  the  carbonate  of  potassium  being 
crystallised  with  difficulty,  and  deliquescent. 
Platinum  chloride  does  not  give  a  precipitate 
with  sodium  chloride;  neither  does  picric  acid, 
percblorate  of  ammonium,  nor  tartaric  acid. 

Sodium,  Acetate  of.  NaC^HsO,.  &fn.  Ace- 
tate OP  SODA  ;  SODJE  ACETAS"  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.),  L. 

Prepared  from  carbonate  of  sodium  as  the  cor- 
responding potassium  salt ;  but  the  resulting 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallise.  Its  crystals  are  striated 
oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  it  effloresces  slightly 
in  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at 
60^  Fahr.    Diuretic— Dote.  20  to  40  grs. 

Sodium,  Arseniates  of.  These  salts  are  made, 
and  their  properties  and  doses  are  the  same,  as 
the  corresponding  potassium  salts. 

Sodium,  Carbonate  of.  Na,CO,.10Aq.  /%». 
Cabboitatb  of  soda,  Moko-cabbokatb  of 

SODA,  SUBOABBONATE  OFS.t,  SAI/TOFBABILLAf; 

Soda  oabbohab  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  S.  k  D.),  L. 
The  carbonate  of  sodimDa  of  oommeroe  (wash- 
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ISO  soda)  wm  formerly  prrpnnMl  iVom  tfae 
B-livs  of  «.«wi'cil,  nnd  iitlier  ninrine  vcRptalilpB, 
iu  a  tomewliut  luinilar  luuiiuur  to  tliat  Iiy  wliioli 
cirboiute  of  pLitiuuiUTu  ih  ol>tuincd;  but  it  la 
DOW  uniully  obtwned  from  chloride  of  iodiuoi, 
b;  the  action  of  buat,  inlphoric  urid,  *nd  cir- 
boiMci'on*  mittcr. 

Prtp.  (From  commDn  lalt  or  aulphute 
of  lodium.)  TliB  latter  ii  genenilly  obt^ned 
by  decomponinfc  the  fonoer  nith  inlphurio 
ncid,  tlic  PvoW<>d  fo"  bcInK  piigsrd  into  water, 
or  tlirough  flufi  Hlled  witli  coke,  over  which  a. 
very  ■mall  itrcnin  of  cold  water  eouatantly 
flown,  by  which  it  ii  rondcnicd,  and  forma 
■LKjviD  HTDKOCULouic  Acis,'  t,  aulMtancc 
aftvrwanls  coiiaamcd,  in  hu^a  qnantitioi.  in 
the  muiufiutare  of  vhlorido  of  Urns,  uid  for 
other  ]jurpoii;a.  The  mlpbatu  of  aoilium.  oli- 
taini-d  from  lliit  or  aiiy  otlier  aoiirec,  i*  well 
luiud  witb  an  cijnikl  weight  of  chalk  or  lime- 


Wbcn  it  1«  reqnind 


redulijdnni  (SoiUE 
B.  P^  Ph.  L.  t  Sop* 


stone,  and  about  balf  its  wci^'lit  of  Kmall  coal, 
each  being:  previouHly  gTOunil  to  powdiT,  and 
the  iniiiurc  is  cipowd  to  a  strong  licnt  in  a 
' rtvcrliatory  furnace'  (si-e  engr.)  niitil  the 
ilecom position  of  the  aulphuCo  is  complete,  the 
miiss  during  the  calcination  being  frequently 
stirred  abonC  with  a  long  iron  rod;  the  Heuii- 

it  in  nlluwed  to  cool,  whiLit  the  furnace  i>  rc- 
cliar|;i-d  witb  fresh  matcriola.  The  crude 
dnrk-gray  product,  tliUH  obtained,  is  known  as 
'hull  alkali,'  or  'British  barilla.' and  usually 
containa  about  22  or  23{  of  pure  hydrate  of 
Hodium.  Tliis  la  now  lixiviated  with  tepid 
H'uti'r,  and  the  solution,  after  defecation,  eva- 
porated to  dryueai ;  the  reiidaum  is  mixed 
witb  a  certain  quantity  of  sawdust,  coal'duat, 
or  charcoal,  and  roaated  iu  a  reverberatory 
fornace,  at  a  hcut  not  exceeding  700°  Fahr., 
until  all  the  aulphui  is  expelled.  The  product 
is  tlie  '  Boda-asli,'  'goda  salt,'  or  '  Ilritiab 
A  about  60S 


1  partly  hi  hydrate,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  sulphate  of  Kodinm  and  common  anlt. 
Wbcu  this  is  pnriGed  hy  solution  !□  water, 
defecatiou,  evaporation,  and  cryatalliaation,  it 
fiimiibeB  commercial  eryitallised  carbonate  of 
■odo.  When  tliis  last  is  redisaolved,  aud  the 
Bltcred  solution  ia  carefully  cryatalliaed,  it 
constitntea  the  ordinary  earboiiate  of  eodiam 
QMd  in  pharmBcy  and  medicine, 


,  _  _  .  __  OAn- 
DONAB  BicciTUX,  Ph.  E.A  D.),  the  cryitalliud 
carbonate  ia  be*t«d  to  ladncn;  and,  when  cold, 
powdered. 

iVop.,  Ife.  Carbonate  of  ndiam  forma  large, 
tranapuent,  oUiqna  rhombic  pruma,  which, 
M  ordinarily  met  with,  and  of  the  formula 
Na^X), .  lOAq  %  bat  by  putiealar  nunapuDtot 
may  he  had  with  fifteen,  nine,  seven,  or  aotae- 
tiiDGS  with  only  one  mulccule  of  wattr  of 
crystaUintion  (Pownea)  ;  it  ii  aolublc  in  twice 
its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  \em  than  an 
equal  weight  at  SIS?  Fabr.  Aa  a  medidne,  it 
ia  deobatruent  and  antacid,  and  is  gi>tn  In 
dom  of  10  to  80  gr*.  It  ia  alaow  oceaaioD- 
ally,  used  to  make  etterrowiaK  dranghtt. 
When  takco  iu  an  overdoae,  it  ia  poiKUiooi. 
The  antidotca  are  the  aamo  aa  for  cmrbonata 
of  ])otassinm.  The  crude  carbonate  ■■  largely 
employed  in  the  mnnnfactara  of  nap,  ^iia, 

S3  gn.  of  the  dried  carbonate  are  einiBl  to 
143  of  the  cryatalliaed  salt.  The  medicinal 
propertiea  of  both  are  aimilar.  It  haa,  how- 
ever, tbe  dinadvantuge  of  bring  dificnltlj' 
toluble  in  water. 

The  ordinary  carbonate  of  aodinni  goicially 
containa  cither  sulphates  or  cfaloridea,  or  both ; 
nud  these  may  bo  detected  aa  under  Cu- 
fiONATB  OF  roTASSim.  "  Wlicn  nipemta- 
rated  witb  nitric  acid,  it  precipitate*  only 
Bli);htly  or  not  at  all,  chloride  (^  barinm  or 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  143  gra.  require  at 
least  960  gra  in- measures^  nf  aotution  of  oialie 
acid"  (B.  P.).  AtahiBhtcmperatnrclOOgi*. 
lose  G2-l>  gra.  of  water. 

Sodlnm,  BeaqnicBjbonata  of  Na,H^C(Ur  A 
Bait  found  Dative  ou  tlie  bauka  of  the  sodaUkea 
of  botrena,  in  Africa,  whence  it  ia  exported  u 
'■  Trouu." 

Sodlnm,  Bicarbonate    of.     NaHCO^    Sf», 

^ESIJEICABBONATE     OF     SODA,     SoDX     BICAB- 

BOKAB  (II.  1>.,  III.  L.  £.  &  D.).  This  aalt  can 
be  prepared  in  exactly  the  aamc  manner  as  the 
COrreaponding  a;ilt  of  potaaaium.  Anothrr 
method  \i  aa  fuUon-a  :^Take  of  ctystalliird 
cnibonutc  of  sodium,  1  part ;  dried  carbonate 
of  aodinm,  3  parts:  (both  in  powder;)  tritn- 
Rite  tlicm  well  together,  and  surround  them 
wltli  nil  atinoaplicre  of  curbouic  add  gat, 
under  pressure  ;  let  the  action  go  on  until  no 
more  yaa  \i  abaorhed,  nbich  will  generally 
occupy  10  to  14  honra,  according  to  the  (iiva- 
surc  employed),  theu  remove  the  salt,  and  dry 
it  at  a  heat  not  above  120°  Fahr. 

Prop,,  ^p,  A  cryatallinc  white  powder;  it  is 
soluble  iu  10  ports  of  water  at  60f  Fahr.,  hnt 
it  runnot  bo  dissolved  in  even  wann  water 
without  partial  decomposition ;  it  ia  more 
pleainiit  tasted  and  more  feebly  alkulinn  than 
tbe  carbonate  of  the  aamo  base.  When  alao- 
lutely  pure,  it  docs  not  darken  turmeric  paper, 
or  only  very  slightly.  The  dose  ia  from  10  to 
40  graina,  aa  bd  antacid  and  abaorhent.  It  ia 
ond)  employed  in  tbe  prepantion  of  riZer- 
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Vescing  powders  and  draughts,  for  which  pur- 
pose 

20  grs.  of  commercial  hicarhonate  of  sodium 


are  iBken  with 


18  grs.  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid; 

17  gn,  of  crystallised  citric  acid;  or 

i  fl.  oz.  of  lemon  juice. 

The  quantity  of  hicarhonate  any  given 
sample  contains  may  be  approximately  de- 
termined by  well  washing  lOO  g^.  of  the  salt 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  filtering 
the  solution.  The  residuum  left  upon  the 
filter,  dried  at  a  heat  of  12Xf  Fahr.,  and 
weighed,  gives  the  per-centage  of  pure  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  present  (very  nearly).  The 
solution  of  this  in  water  will  give  only  a  very 
trifiiug  white  precipitate  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate ;  whilst  the  filtered  portion,  which  was 
used  to  wash  the  salt,  will  give  a  red  one,  if  it 
contains  the  simple  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Sodium,  Chloride  of.    NaCl.    Syn.    SoDn 

CHLOBIDUH  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.),   SODJB   MTJ- 

BIAS  (Ph.  E.),  L.  This  important  and  whole- 
some compound  appears  to  have  been  known 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Gen.  xix, 
26),  and  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  (Lib.  ix,  214). 
In  ancient  Rome  it  was  subjected  to  a  duty 
(vectigal  salinarium)  ;  and,  even  at  the  present 
day,  a  similar  tax  furnishes  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  certain  nations. 
Common  salt  forms  no  small  portion  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  England,  and  has  become  an 
important  article  of  commerce  in  every  port  of 
the  known  world.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  salt  consumed  in  this  country  is  procured 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  brine 
springs.  It  is  also  prepared  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  sea-water  (hence  the  tenn  '  sea-salt*), 
but  this  process  has  been  almost  abandoned  in 
England,  being  more  suited  to  hot  dry  climates 
or  to  very  cold  ones. 

Tar. — Bay  8alt  ;  SAL  MAsnors,  sal  nigeb  ; 
imported  from  Fnmce,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
and  obtained  from  sea-water  evaporated  in 
shallow  ponds  by  the  sun ;  large-grained  and 
dark-coloured. — Bbitibh  bay  salt,  Chbshibs 
LABGB-OBAiyED  s. ;  by  evaporating  native 
brine  at  a  heat  of  130**  to  140°  Fahr. ;  hard 
cubical  crystals.  Both  of  the  above  are  used 
to  salt  provisions  for  hot  climates,  as  they  dis- 
solve very  slowly  in  the  brine  as  it  grows 
weaker.  Chbshibe  btoyed  salt,  lump  b., 
BABKBT  8. ;  obtained  by  evaporatiug  the  brine 
of  salt  springs;  small  fl^y  crystals. — London's 
PATENT  solid  SALT ;  Cheshire  rock  salt,  melted 
and  ladled  into  moulds. — Rock  salt,  possil 

B.  ;    SAL    QVMMX,    SAL    P088ILI8  ;    found     in 

mineral  beds  in  Cheshire ;  has  commonly  a 
reddish  colour ;  chiefly  exported  for  purifica- 
tion. 

Frop.  Pure  chloride  of  sodium  is  fixed  in 
the  lur ;  crystallises  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which 


are  often  grouped  into  pyramids 'or  steps; 
dissolves  in  about  2^  parts  of  water  at  60^ 
Fahr. ;  its  solubility  is  not  increased  by  heat ; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  proof  spirit ;  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  decrepitates  when  heated ;  fuses  at 
a  red  heat,  and  volatilises  at  a  mnch  higher 
temperature. 

Pur.,  Sfo.  The  common  salt  of  commerce 
contains  small  portions  of  chloride  of  mag* 
nesium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  sulphate  of 
calcium ;  and  hence  has  commonly  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and  deliquesces  in  the  air.  To 
separate  these,  dissolve  the. salt  in  4  times  its 
weight  of  pure  water,  and  drop  into  the  fil- 
tered solution,  first,  chloride  of  barium,  and 
then  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate falls;  filter,  and  evaporate  the  clear 
fluid  very  slowly,  until  the  last  crystallises, 
which  is  pure  chloride  of  sodium.  ('Thom- 
son's Cbem.,'  ii,  377.)  For  medical  purposes, 
the  Ph.  £.  orders  the  salt  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  to  be  filtered 
and  evaporated  over  the  fire,  skimming  off  the 
crystals  as  they  form,  which  must  then  be 
quickly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  dried.  A 
solution  of  pure  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  followed 
by  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium ;  a  solu- 
tion of  9  g^.  in  distilled  water  is  not  entirely 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  26  grs.  of  nitrate 
of  silver.    (Ph.  E.) 

Uaes,  Common  salt  is  stimulant,  anti- 
septic, and  vermifuge,  and  is  hence  em- 
ployed as  a  condiment,  and  for  preserving  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  alK>  oc- 
casionally used  in  medicine,  in  clysters  and 
lotions. 

Sodium,  Iodide  of.  Nal.  8tfn,  SoDii  iodi- 
DTJM.  Prep,  As  Iodidb  op  Potassivk.  This, 
as  well  as  the  bromide,  ciystallises  in  clear  or 
whitish  cubes,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in 
water.  Used  in  medicine,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corresponding  potassium  salts. 

Sodium,  Hydrate  of.  NaHO.  ^.  Htdbatb 

OP  SODA,  SODITTK   HYDBATS,    CAUBTIO  SODA; 

SoDJE  HYDBAS.  Prep.  Exactiy  in  the  same 
manner  from  carbonate  of  sodium  as  potas- 
sium hydrate  is  prepared  from  carbonate  of 
potassium. 

Grayish,  semi- translucent,  deliquescent  mas- 
ses, very  soluble  in  water,  ajid  bearing  a  very 
great  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  potas- 
sium compound. 

Sodium,  Hypochlo''rite  of.  Sifn,  Chlobi« 
natbd  soda,  Chlobidb  op  soda{  ;  Soda 
chlobinata,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  Christison.) 
Dried  carbonate  of  sodium,  19  parts,  are  tri- 
turated with  water,  1  part,  and  the  mixture 
placed  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  gas,  gcnerati^d 
from  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium,  10  parts ; 
binoxide  of  manganese,  8  parts ;  sulphuric 
acid,  14  parts;  (diluted  with)  water,  10 
part». 

Sodium,  HypoBiil'pluite  ot  NaAO,.  Sifn, 
SoDJS  HTF06ULPHI8,  L.    Prep,  1.  Dried  <ax« 
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bonate  of  todium,  1  lb. ;  flower  of  sulphur,  10 
07.;  mix,  and  slowly  hcnt  the  powder  in  n 
porccluin  dish  until  the  sulphur  melts  ;  stir 
the  fused  mass  freely  to  expose  it  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, until  the  incandescence  flags,  then  dis- 
solve the  niiiss  in  water,  and  immediately  boll 
the  filtere<l  liquid  with  some  f1ow(>rs  of  sulphur  ; 
lastly,  carefully  concentrate  the  solution  for 
crystals. 

2.  A  stream  of  well- washed  sulphurous  an- 
hydride f^n  is  (nisslhI  into  a  stron^^  solution  of 
carlwnate  of  sodium,  which  is  then  dig^ted 
with  sulphur  at  a  gentle  heat  during  several 
days  ;  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  mode- 
rate tempcRiture,  tlie  salt  is  obtained  in  large 
and  regular  crystalK. 

3.  (Capnun*s  process.)  lk)il  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  with  sulphur  to  saturation, 
then  pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  the  solution 
until  a  small  portion,  when  filtered,  is  found 
to  hav(;  a  very  pale  yellow  colour ;  when  this  is 
the  case,  it  must  be  filtered  and  evajiorated,  as 
befori*. 

4.  (I*.  Cod.)  Dissolve  rarl)onate  of  sodium, 
8  ])art8,  in  water,  16  piirts  ;  add  of  sublimed 
sulphur,  1  part,  and  pass  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
in  excess,  into  the  solution  ;  next  boil  the 
liquid  in  a  glass  matrass  for  a  few  minutes, 
filter,  gently  evaporate  the  filtrati'  to  l-Srd 
its  volume,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  cool  place  to 
crystallise. 

Prop,,  <f"P.  Hyposulphite  of  sodium  crystal- 
lises in  four-sided  prisms,  which,  in  the  dry 
Btat«,  are  unalterable  in  the  air  ;  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  perfectly  frtM-d 
from  sulphide  of  sodium  by  agitating  it  witli 
alxmt  half  its  weight  of  alcohol  ;  the  alcohol 
dissolves  out  the  sulphide,  which  may  then  be 
easily  separated.  This  salt  is  now  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  practice  of  photography,  also 
as  an  '  antichlore,'  to  extract  the  last  traces 
from  pai)er  pulp. 

Sodium,  Hi'trate  of.    NaNOs.     Sun,    Chili 

SALTPETRE,  CUBIC   NITRE  ;    SODJR   yiTIlAa,    L. 

This  salt  occurs  native  like  ordinarv  nitre,  aud 
is  chiefly  imported  into  England  from  South 
America.  It  is  largely  employed  as  a  ninuuro, 
in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  and,  recently, 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks,  on  account  of 
the  comparative  slowness  with  which  it  burns. 
It  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

Sodiom,  Oxide  of.  NajO.  Syn.  Anhydrous 
SODA.  jy<9p.  By  burning  dry  metallic  sodium 
in  air.  White  powder,  very  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  water,  forming  pure  sodium 
hydrate. 

Sodium,  Phos'phate  of.  Na2HP04 .  l2Aq. 
Syn,  Common  tuibasic  phosphate  of  boda, 

Kn03IBIC  p.  of  S.  ;  SOD£  PH0SrnA3'(B.  P.,  Ph. 
L.  E.  &  D.).  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Take  of 
XMwdercd  bone  ashes,  10  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid, 
44  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  add  gradually  of  water,  6  pints, 
and  digest  for  3  days,  replacing  the  water 
which  evaporates;  then  add  6  pints  of  boil- 
ing water,  strain  through  linen,  and  wash  the 
ncaiduc  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water  -,  luU 


tlie  liquors,  and,  ailer  defecatkm,  decant  and 
evaporate  to  6  pints ;  let  the  impurities  again 
settle,  aud  neutralise  the  dear  fluid,  heated 
to  boiling,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  in  slight  excess ;  crystals  T^ill  be  depo- 
sited as  the  solution  cools,  and  by  succesaTvly 
cvai)orating,  adding  u  little  more  carbonate  of 
sodium  to  the  mother-liquor  till  it  is  feebly 
alkaline,  and  cooling,  moro  crystals  may  be 
obtained ;  these  must  be  ke2)t  in  dosed  ▼esacls. 
Tho  formula  of  the  Ph.  D.  is  nearly  simikr. 
It  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 'the  B.  P. 
&  Ph.  L. 

2.  (Funcke.)  To  ground  caldned  bones, 
diffused  through  water,  add  u  little  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid  to  saturate  any  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium present ;  when  effervescence  ceases,  dis- 
solve the  whole  in  nitric  add,  q.  s. ;  to  thii 
solution  add  as  much  sulphate  of  sodium  us  the 
bone  ash  used,  and  distil  the  whole  to  recover 
the  nitric  add  ;  the  residuum  is  treated  with 
watiT,  and  the  resulting  solution  filtered,  eva- 
porated, and  crystallised. 

Pro/).,  S^c,  It  forms  very  beautiful  oblique 
rhomic  prisms,  of  tho  formula)  Na5H,H)4, 
I2H2O,  which  efiloresce  in  tho  air,  dissolve  in 
about  4  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2  parts  at 
212°  Fahr.,  and  fiiso  when  heated.  As  a  medi- 
cine, it  is  mildly  aperient,  in  doses  of  i  to  1 
oz.,  or  even  more;  and  antacid  in  doses  of  20 
to  30  grs.,  frequently  repeated.  It  has  a 
purely  saline  tflste,  resembling  that  of  culi- 
nary salt,  and  is  commonly  taken  in  broth  or 
soup. 

Sodium,  Stan'nate  of.  Xa-SnOa.  Prep.  (Greei- 
wood  &  Co.)  Caustic  soda,' 22  lbs.,  is  heated  to 
low  redness  in  an  iron  crucible,  when  nitnite 
of  sodium,  8  lbs.,  and  common  salt,  4  lbs.,  are 
added;  when  the  mixture  is  at  a  "fluxing 
heat,"  10  lbs.  of  feathered  block  tin  is  stirred 
in  with  an  iron  rod,  both  the  stirring  and  heat 
being  continued  imtil  tho  moss  becomes  red 
hot  and  "])asty,"  and  ammoniacal  fumes  srv 
given  off.  The  product  may  bo  purified  by 
solution  and  crystallisation.  Patented.  (See 
helovD.) 

Sodium,  Stan'nite  of.  Prep,  (Greenwood 
k  Co.)  From  caustic  soda,  13 j  lbs. ;  feathered 
block  tin  and  common  salt,  of  each,  4  lbs. ; 
as  the  last,  l^tented.  Both  the  above  aro 
vsed  to  prepare  tin  mordants  (about  12  oz.  to 
water,  1  gal.).  The  stannate  and  stannite  of 
potassium  are  prepared  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

Sodium,  Snl'phate  of.    ^0^804  -  lOAq.    S^1k, 

GlAUBEE'S  SALT;   iSOD.fi  SUJLpHAS  (B.  P.,  Ph* 

L.  E.  &  D.),  Sal  cathasticus  GLArBSBif,  L. 
This  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
various  chemictil  processes ;  but  it  way  be 
easily  formed  directly  from  its  constituents. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  It  forms  transparent,  six-sided, 
irregular,  channelled  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits,  of  the  fornmla;  Nas8O4l0U3O,  which 
efiloresce  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  an  opaque 
whito  powder;  soluble  in  about  8  ports  of 
vfut^r  at  6(f ,  and  in  coosidcrably  leu  at  lOCf 
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Fahr.,  bat  at  a  higher  temperature  its  solu- 
bility  rapidly  lessens ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
fuses  when  heated.  It  is  seldom  wilfully 
adulterated.  When  pure,  the  solution  is  neu- 
tral to  test  paper;  nitrate  of  silver  throws 
down  scarcely  anything  from  a  dilute  solution ; 
nitrate  of  baryta  more,  which  is  not  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid.  It  loses  SS'S^  of  its  weight  by 
a  strong  heat. 

Uses,  It  is  purgative,  but,  being  extremely 
bitter-tasted,  is  now  less  frequently  used  than 
formerly.  Its  nauseous  flavour  is  said  to  be 
covered  by  lemon  juice. — Dose,  i  to  1  oz.  The 
dried  salt  (soDiB  sulphas  exbiocata)  is  twice 
as  strong.  Lyminoton  Glattbeb's  salt  is 
a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potassa  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  sea- 
salt. 

Sodium,  Sul'phide  of.  Frep,  (P.  Cod.) 
Saturate  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr. 
1'200)  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  closely 
cover  up  the  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals 
may  form ;  drain,  press  them  in  bibulous  paper, 
and  at  once  preserve  them  in  a  well-closed 
bottle.  Used  to  make  mineral  waters,  and  in 
certain  skin  diseases. 

The  anhydrous  sulphides  resembles  closely 
and  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
potassium  sulphides. 

Sodinmi  Tartrate  of,  and  FotasBlnm. 
KNaC4H40g .  4Aq.  Syn,  Tabtbatb  of  potassa 

AND    soda,    RoCHELLB   SALT,   SbIGNETTE'S  8., 

Tabtabised  soDAf;  SoDiE  tabtabata  (B.  p.), 

SOD£  P0TAS8I0-TABTBAS  (Ph.  L.),  SODJE  ET 
POTABSJE  TABTBAS  (Ph.  £.    &   D.),  SODA    TAB- 

TABiZATAf,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Take 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  12  oz. ;  boiling  water,  2 
quarts ;  dissolve,  and  add,  gradually,  of  pow- 
dered bitartrate  of  potassium,  16  oz.  (or  q.  s.) ; 
strain,  evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  it  aside 
to  crystallise ;  dry  the  resulting  crystals,  and 
evaporate  the  mother-liquor  that  it  may  yield 
more  of  them.  The  formula)  of  the  other  Col- 
leges are  nearly  similar. 

Prop,,  Sfc.  Large,  transparent,  hard,  right 
rhombic  prisms,  often  occurring  in  halves ; 
slightly  efflorescent ;  soluble  in  5  parts  of  water 
at  60°  Fahr.  Its  "  solution  neither  changes 
the  colour  of  litmus  nor  of  turmeric.  On  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potas- 
sium is  thrown  down  ;  on  adding  either  nitrate 
of  silver  or  chloride  of  barium  nothing  is  thrown 
down,  or  onl}'  what  is  redissolved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water."  (Ph.  L.)  By  heat  it  yields  a 
mixture  of  the  pure  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium. 

Potassio-tartratc  of  sodiimi  is  a  mild  and 
cooling  laxative. — Dose,  i  to  1  oz.,  largely 
diluted  with  water.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
popular  aperient  called  seidlitz  powdebs. 

Sodium,  Yale'^rianate  of.  NaCfEgOg.  Syn. 
SODJBYAL£BLAKAS(Ph.  D.), L.  Prep.  (Ph.D.) 
Dilute  oil  of  vitriol*  6i  fl.  oz.,  with  water,  ^ 
pint ;  then  dissolve  of  powdered  bichromate  of 
potassium,  9  oz.,  with  the  fud  of  heat,  iu 
water,  3i  pints ;  when  both  solutions  have 


cooled,  put  them  into  a  matrass,  and  having 
added  of  fusel  oil  (alcohol  amylicum — Ph.  D.), 
4  fl.  oz.,  shake  them  together  repeatedly  until 
the  temperature,  which  first  rises  to  150°, 
has  fallen  to  80°  or  90°  Fahr.;  a  condenser 
being  connected,  next  apply  heat  so  as  to  distil 
over  about  4  pints  of  liquid  ;  saturate  this 
exactly  with  a  pint,  or  q.  s.,  of  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  separate  the  liquid  from  the  oil 
which  floats  upon  the  surface,  and  evaporate 
it  until  the  residual  salt  is  partially  liquefied ; 
the  heat  being  now  withdrawn,  and  the  salt 
concreted,  this  last,  whilst  still  warm,  is  to  be 
divided  into  fragments,  and  preserved  in  well- 
stopped  bottles. 

Obs.  This  salt  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  talebiakates  ov  ibok, 
QUININE,  and  ZINO. 

SOILS.  These  are  classified  by  agriculturists 
according  to  their  chief  ingredienia ;  as  loamy, 
clayey,  sandy,  chalky,  and  peaty  soils.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  best  for  most  purposes,  but  the 
others  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  which  they  are  defi- 
cient. Sand  and  lime  or  chalk  are  the  proper 
additions  to  clayey  soils,  and  clay,  gypsum,  or 
loam,  to  sandy  and  gravelly  ones.  Clayey  soils 
are  expensive  to  bring  into  a  fertile  state ;  but 
when  this  is  once  effected,  and  they  are  well 
manured,  they  yield  immense  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  clover,  and  most  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  rosaceous  kinds. 

The  fertilisation  of  soils  is  suggested  partly 
by  chemical  analysis,  practical  experience,  and 
geological  observations.  In  cases  where  a 
barren  soil  is  examined  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement,  it  is,  when  possible,  compared 
with  an  extremely  fertile  soil  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  similar  situation ;  the 
difierence  given  by  their  analyses  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  manure  required,  and  the  most 
judicious  methods  of  cultivation;  and  thus  a 
plan  of  improvement  is  suggested,  founded 
upon  scientific  principles. 

The  analysis  of  soils  may  be  briefly  and 
generally  described  as  follows: — 

1.  The  general  character  of  the  soil,  as 
loamy,  sandy,  stoney,  rather  stoney,  &c.,  being 
noted,  8  or  4  lbs.  of  it,  fairly  selected  as  an 
average  specimen,  may  be  taken  during  a 
period  of  ordinary  dry  weather.  From  this, 
after  crushing  or  bruising  the  lumps  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  all  stones  of  a  larger  size  than 
that  of  a  filbert  may  be  picked  out,  and  theif 
proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  duly  re- 
gistered. 

2.  1000  grs.  of  the  remainder  may  be  next 
dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  until  the 
mass  ceases  to  lose  weight;  and,  afterwards, 
exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere  for  some  time. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  the  first  case,  and  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  second,  indicate  the 
absorbent  powers  of  the  soil. 

3.  The  matter  from  No.  2,  freed  from  sili- 
ceous stones  by  garbling,  may  be  gradually 
heated  to  duU  x^dness  in  a  aballow  open  veaaeU 
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avoiding  waste  from  decrepitation,  &c.    The ' 
1088  of  weight,  divided  by  10,  gives  tlie  per- ; 
contngo    ({uantity    of   vegetable*    or    organic 
matter  present  (nearly).  ' 

4.  Another  1000  gn,  (see  No.  1)  mny  be  I 
next  washed  with  saccessive  ^lortions  of  cold 
water  as  long  as  anything  is  removed.    The 
retiiduum,  after  being  dried,  indicates  the  pro- 
portion of  sand  and  gravel  (nearly). 

5.  Another  portion  of  the  soil^lOO,  200,  or 
more  grs.,  according  to  its  character)  is  tested 
in  the  manner  described  under  Cabboitate 
and  Alkali METKT.  The  loss  of  weight  in  | 
carbonic  acid  indicates  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  present  in  the  sample  examined; 
22  grs.  of  the  former  being  equal  to  50  grs.  of 
the  latter. 

6.  Another  like  portion  of  the  soil  may  be 
gently  boiled  for  4  or  5  hours,  along  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask  furnished 
with  a  long  glass  tube  passinz  through  the 
cork,  to  prevent  loss  (see  ether)  ;  after  that 
time  the  whoh;  must  be  thrown  ujran  a  filter, 
and  what  refuses  to  pass  through  (silica) 
washed  with  distilled  water,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed. 

7.  Tlio  filtrate  and  washings  from  No.  G  arc 
next  successively  treated  for  alumina  (pure 
clay),  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  pliosjihoric 
acid,  oxide  of  iron,  alkalies  (])otassa  or  soiln), 
ammonia  (both  ready  formed  and  latent), ; 
&c.  Sic,  in  the  mauucr  noticed  under  Glass, 
GUAKO,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  sub- 
stances referred  to.  See  Aobicultube,  Ma- 
nures, &c. 

SOL'ANINE.  Si/n.  Solatia,  SoLAKiyA,  L. 
A  peculiar  basic  substance,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  and  stem  of  SSolanum  Dulcamara^  or 
hitter-sweetf  and  other  species  of  the  So- 
lanace(f. 

SOL'DERINO.  The  union  of  metallic  sur- 
fhces  by  means  of  a  more  fusible  metal  fluxed  j 
between  them.  Tlie  method  of  autogenous  ' 
soldering,  invented  by  M.  De  Richmont,  is  an 
exception  to  this  definition.  In  all  coses  the 
surfaces  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  in  abso- 
lute contact,  and  the  air  must  be  excluded,  to 
prevent  oxidation.  For  this  last  purpose  the 
brazier  and  silversmith  use  powdered  borax 
made  into  a  paste  with  water;  the  copper- 
smith, powdered  sal  ammoniac ;  and  the  tin- 
man, powdered  R'sin.  Tin-foil  applied  between 
the  joints  of  fine  brass  work,  flrst  wetted  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  makes  an 
excellent  juncture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
'  too  much  heat.  Sec  Solution  (Soldering), 
and  below. 

SOLDEBS.  Prep.  1.  (For  copper,  iron, 
and  dark  brass.)  From  copper  and  zinc,  equal 
jKirts  ;  melted  together.  For  pale  brass  more 
zinc  must  be  used. 

2.  (Fine  solder.)  From  tin,  Sparta;  lead, 
1  part  Melts  at  350°  Fahr.  Uied  to  tin  and 
solder  copper,  tin  plates,  &<*. 

8.  (For   German  silver.)     From    German 
Bilrer,  6  parts ;  zinc,  4  parts ;  meltod  together, 


run  into  thin  flakes,  and  then  powdered.  Also 
as  No.  7. 

4.  (Glazier's.)  From  lead,  3  parts;  tin, 
1  part.    MelU  at  600°  Fahr. 

5.  (For  gold.)  Gold,  12  pennyweights; 
copper,  4  do. ;  mlver,  2  do. 

6.  (For  lead  and  zinc.)  From  lead,  2  parts ; 
tin,  1  part. 

7.  (For  pewter,  Britannia  metal,  &e.)  From 
tin,  10  parts;  lead,  5  parts;  bismuth,  1  to  8 
parts. 

8.  (For  silver.)  From  fine  brass,  6  parts ; 
silver,  5  parts ;  zinc,  2  parts. 

9.  (For  tin  plate.)  From  tin,  2  parts; 
lead.  1  part.  The  addition  of  bismuth,  1  part, 
renders  it  fit  for  pewter. 

SOLE.  The  Solea  mU^arig,  a  well-known 
fish.  It  is  perhaps  more  frequently  eaten 
than  any  other  fiat  fish,  and,  when  skilfdly 
cooked,  exceeds  them  all  in  delicacy,  nntri- 
tiousness,  and  flavour. 

SOLU'TIOH.  Syn.  SoLvno,  L.  Under  the 
head  of  solutions  (BOLXTnoxEs),  in  pharmacy, 
arc  properly  included  only  those  liquids  which 
consist  of  water,  or  an  aqueous  menstruum,  in 
which  has  been  dissolved  an  appropriate 
quantity  of  any  soluble  substance  to  impart  to 
the  liquor  its  peculiar  properties.  When 
spirit  is  the  menstruum,  the  liquid  receives 
the  name  of  alcoholic  solution,  spirit,  or  tinc- 
ture. In  the  B.  P.  and  the  Ph.  L.  &  U 
aqueous  solutions  are  named  liquors  (u- 
QUOBEs) ;  w^hilst  in  the  Ph.  £.,  and  in  the  old 
Pharmaco|KBias  generally,  they  are    termed 

WATERS  (aQU-E). 

The  following  list  embraces  all  the  solutions 
of  the  British  pharmacopccias,  with  a  few 
others  likely  to  he  useful  to  the  reader.  Some 
other  preparations  to  which  the  name  has 
been  given  will  be  found  under  Ljquobs, 
Tinctures,  &c. 

Solution  of  Ac'etate  of  Ammo^nia.  Sy*, 
LiQUOB  OF  acetate  OF  AmioviA,  Watxs 
of    a.    of    a.,   MnroEBEBus'    spibit;   Ax- 

MONLf:  ACETATI8  LIQUOB  (B.  P.),  LlQT70B  AH- 
HONI£    ACETATI8    (Ph.    L.  &   I).),    AMJfOKIf 

ACETATis  AQUA  (Ph.  E.),  L.  I*rep.  1.  (Ph. 
L.)  From  dilute  acetic  acid,  1  pint;  exactly 
neutralised  by  sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia  (in 
coarse  powder),  9  drs.,  or  q.  s.     Sp.  gr.  1*022. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Distilled  vinegar  (preferably 
from  French  vinegar),  sp.  g^.  1*005,  24  fl.  oz. ; 
carbonate  (sesquicarbonatc)  of  ammonia,  1  os., 
or  q.  s.     Sp.  gr.  1*011. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia, 
2\  oz. ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  3  pints.  Sp.  gr. 
1012. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  3^  or 
sufficient ;  acetic  acid  (28  per  cent.),  10 ;  dis- 
tilled water,  50.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the 
acid,  and  add  the  water. 

Prop,,  f'c.  Free  from  colour  and  odour. 
It  changes  the  colour  neither  of  litmus  nor 
turmeric.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  b^ng 
dropped  in,  it  is  not  discoloured,  neither  is 
an^hing  thrown   down  on  the  addition  cf 


SOLUTION. 


im 


cliloride  of  Ibariam.  What  is  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  nitric  acid.  Potassa  being  added, 
it  emits  ammonia ;  and  sulphuric  acid  being 
added,  it  gives  off  acetic  yapours.  The  fluid 
being  evaporated,  what  remains  is  completely 
destroyed  by  heat. 

Uses,  ^c.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
is  a  very  common  and  excellent  febrifuge  and 
diaphoretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  aperient  saline 
liquor.  Taken  warm,  in  bed,  it  generally 
proves  a  powerful  sudorific ;  and  as  it  operate 
without  heat,  it  is  much  used  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  disorders.  Its  action  may  like- 
wise be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by  walking 
about  in  the  cold  air. — Dose.  2  to  6  drs., 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  either  by  itself  or  along 
with  other  medicines.  SxiemalU/,  as  a  dis- 
cutient  and  refrigerant  lotion ;  and  diluted 
(1  oz.  to  9  oz.  of  water),  as  a  coUyrium  in 
chronic  ophthalmia.  For  this  last  purpose  it 
must  be  ^^ee  from  excess  of  ammonia. 

6.  (Concentrated.)  Saturate  acetic  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1*038,  i  gal.,  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (in  powder),  2^  lbs.,  or  q.  s. ;  carefully 
avoiding  excess. 

Obs,  This  article  is  in  great  demand  in  the 
wholesale  drug  trade,  under  the  name  of 
'concentrated  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia' 
(liq.  ammon.  acbt.  conc).  It  is  very  con- 
venient for  dispensing.  1  fl.  dr.  added  to 
7  fl.  drs.  of  water  forms  the  uquob  ammoklb 
ACETATIS  of  the  Ph.  L. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead.    See  Solittiok 

OF  DiAOETATE  OF  LeAD. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Morphia.  Si/n,  Li- 
quor MOBPHI-E  ACETATIS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.), 

L.  Prep,  1  (Ph.  L.)  Acetate  of  morphia, 
4  drs. ;  acetic  acid,  15  drops ;  distilled  water, 

1  pint;  proof  spirit,  i  pint ;  mix,  and  dissolve. 
60  drops  (minims)  contafn  1  gr.  of  acetate  of 
morphia. — Dose,  5  to  15  or  20  drops. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Acetate  of  morphia,  4  grs. ; 
diluted  acetic  acid,  8  minims ;  rectified  spirit, 

2  drs. ;  distilled  water,  6  drs. ;  dissolve  in  the 
mixed  liquids. — Dose.  10  to  60  minims. 

•  3.  (Ph.  D.)  Acetate  of  morphia,  82'  grs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  oz.;  distilled  water,  15 
fl.  oz.  120  drops  (minims)  contain  1  gr.  of 
the  acetate. — Dose.  10  to  45  or  50  drops,  or 
similar  to  that  of  tincture  of  opium. 

4.  (Magcndie.)  Each  fl.  dr.  contains  li  gr. 
of  acetate  (nearly).— 2>o«0.  5  to  15  drops. 
Anodyne,  hypnotic,  and  narcotic;  in  those 
cases  in  which   opium  is   inadmissible.    See 

MOBPHIA. 

Solution  of  Al'um  (Compound).    St^n.  Bate's 

ALTO  WATEB ;  LiQUOB  ALUMnOS  COMPOSITUS 

(Ph.  L.),  Aqua  aluhinosa  coMPOSiTAf,  L. 
jPrep.  (Ph.  L.)  Alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
of  each,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  8  pints ;  dissolve, 
and  filter  (if  necessary).  Detergent  and 
astringent  Used  as  a  lotion  for  old  ulcers, 
chilblains,  excoriations,  &c,;  and,  largely  di- 
luted wiUi  water,  as  an  eye-wash  and  ii\jec- 
tion. 


Solution  of  Ammo'^nia.  See  Liquob  of 
Ammonia. 

Solution  of  Ammo'^io-ni'trate  of  Sil'ver. 
Syn,  Hume's  test;  Solutio  ABOSNfi  am- 
MONIATI  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.)  Nitrate 
of  silver  (pure  crystallised),  44  grs. ;  distilled 
water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  ammonia 
water,  gradually,  until  the  precipitate,  at  first 
thrown  down,  is  very  nearly,  but  not  entirely, 
redissolved.    Used  as  a  test  for  arsenic. 

Solution  of  Ammo''nio-8ul'pliate  of  Cop'per. 
Syn,     Liquob    cufbi    ammonio-bulphatis 

^h.  L.),  CUPBI  AMMOiriATI  SOLUTIO  (Ph.  E.), 
C.  A.  AQUA,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper,  1  dr.;  water,  1  pint;  dis- 
solve, and  filter.  Stimulant  and  detergent. 
Applied  to  indolent  ulcers,  and,  when  largely 
diluted,  to  remove  specks  on  the  cornea ;  also 
used  as  a  test  for  arsenic. 

Solution  for  Anatom'ical  Preparations,  ftc. 
Syn.  Antiseptic  solution.  iVcp.  1.  Nearly 
saturate  water  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  add 
a  little  creasote. 

2.  Dissolve  chloride  of  tin,  4  parts,  in  water, 
100  parts,  to  which  3}  of  hydrochloric  acid 
has  been  added. 

3.  Dissolve  corrosive  sublimate,  1  part,  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  3  parts,  in  water,  100 
parts,  to  which  2J  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added. 

4.  Mix  liquor  of  ammonia  (strong)  with  3 
times  its  weight  (each)  of  water  and  rectified 
spirit. 

5.  Sal  ammoniac,  1  part;  water,  10  or  11 
parts.    For  muscular  parts  of  animals. 

6.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  1  part;  water,  15  to  25 
parts.  For  muscles,  integuments,  and  cerebral 
masses. 

7.  (Dr.  Babington.)  Wood  naphtha,  1  part ; 
water,  7  parts ;  or  wood  naphtha  undiluted,  as 
an  injection. 

8.  (Sir  W.  Burnett.)  (Concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  1  lb. ;  water,  1  gaL  The 
substances  are  immersed  in  the  solution  for  2 
to  4  days,  and  then  dried  in  the  air. 

9.  (Oannal.)  Alum  and  culinary  salt,  of 
each,  I  lb. ;  nitre,  i  lb.;  water,  1  gaX. 

10.  (Goadsby.) — a.  From  bay  salt,  2  oz.; 
alum,  1  oz. ;  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  gr. ; 
water,  1  pint.    For  ordinary  purposes. 

h.  To  the  last  add  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
1  gr. ;  water,  1  pint.  For  very  tender  tissues, 
and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  mouldiness. 

c.  From  bay  salt,  i  lb. ;  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, 1  gr. ;  water,  1  pint.  For  subjects  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime. 

d.  From  bay  [salt,  ^  lb.;  arsenious  acid, 
10  grs. ;  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve  by  heat.  For 
old  preparations. 

e.  To  the  last  add  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 

1  gr.  As  the  last,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  softening  of  parts ;  and,  diluted,  for  mol- 
lusca.  These  solutions  aro  approved  of  by 
Prof.  Owen. 

IL  (M.  B^ulet.)    Nitre,  1  part;  alum, 

2  parts;  chloride  of  lime,  4  parts;  watAc>l.^ 

^1 
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or  20  part8 ;  to  be  jiftoiwnrda  diluted  acconl- 
injjf  to  circumstances.  For  patlioloj^ical  spcoi- 
lueus. 

12.  fDr.  Stuplcton.)  Aliun,  2^  oz. ;  ultrc, 
1  dr.;  water,  1  quart.  For  patholojdcul speci- 
mens. 

13.  (For  FKATnKUS— Bciisloy.)  Strychnia, 
16  grrt. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint. 

Ohs.    These  tluids  are  u!^<m1  for  ])rc8crving^ 

ANATOMICAL  rREPAUATIONS,  01WECT3  OF  NA- 
TURAL III6T0UV,  &C.,  by  inuncrsing  them  there- 
in, in  closk'  vessols;  or,  for  temporary  puriK)ses, 
applying  them  hy  nienuH  of  a  hru8h  or  piece 
of  raj^.  The  ])resi'nce  of  corrosive  sublinnite 
18  apt  to  render  iinlmal  substances  very  hard. 
JSeo  I'l-TUKr ACTION-. 

Solution,  Antiscp'tic.     See  ahovr. 

Solution,  Arsenical.  Stfn,  Minkkal  solu- 
tion ;   SOLUTIO  AJt8E>'IC.U.Irf,  SOLITIO  MINJ:- 

HALis,  L.  l^i'ep,  1.  (DevLTgie.)  As  solu- 
tion OP  AUSKNITE  OF  TOTASSA,  Ph.  L.,  but  of 
only  l-50th  the  strength,  and  flavoured  with 
com]K>und  spirit  of  balm,  and  coloured  to  a 
deep  rose  with  ct)ehineal. 

2.  (Pearsim.)  Arscniate  of  sinla,  -l  j^rs. ; 
water,  4  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve. — Dose,  10  to  30 
drops  during  the  clay.     (See  heloic.) 

Solution  of  ||Arse"nioas  Acid.  See  Ague 
Dhops  and  AitrfKNioud  Acid. 

Solution  of  Ar'scnite  of  Potas'sa.  Sj/ik 
Fowler's  mineral  solution;  Lhjuor  i»o- 
tassj:  ausemtis  (l*h.  L.).  Liquor  arseni- 
CALIS  (IJ.  P.,  Ph.  K.  I),  &  r.  S.),  L.  P/v/;. 
(13.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Arsenious  acid,  coarsely 
ixjwdcred,  and  rarbjnate  nt'  p()tu"?>M,  of  each, 
80  prs.;  dislilldd  water,  1  phiL ;  boil  until  dis- 
solved, and  add,  to  tlie  cold  solution,  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  5  il.  drs. ;  watir,  (j.  s.  to 
make  the  whole  exactly  measure  a  i)int.  Tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  alU-'nitivc. — JJoxc.  4  or  5 
dn)ps,  gradually  and  cautiously  increased ;  in 
agues  and  various  scaly  skin  diseases.  It  is 
preferably  taken  soon  utter  a  meal.  See  Ar- 
SENiocs  Acid,  &c. 

Solution  of  Atropia.  <Sy;i.  Liquor  atro- 
pine (H.  P.).  Prep.  Atropia,  4  grs. ;  rectitieil 
spirit,  1  dr. ;  dissolve  and  add  water,  7  drs. ; 
mix. — Dove.  1  minim. 

Solution  of  Bismuth  and  Citrate  of  Ammonia. 
Sifii.  Liquor  rjs>i utu i  et  ammon lii:  citratis 
(R  P.).  Puritiwl  bismuth,  1 ;  nitric  acid,  2 ; 
citric  acid,  2;  sidution  of  ammonia,  a  sufTiciency; 
mix  the  nitric  acid  with  an  ount^  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  the  bismuth  in  successive  por- 
tions. When  eltervescence  has  ceased,  apj)ly  f'>r 
ten  minutes  a  heat  ap])roaching  that  of  ebidli- 
tion,  and  decmit  the  solution  from  any  insoluble 
matter.  Evajiorate  the  sohition  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  2,  then  add  the  citric  acid  ])rcviously 
dissolved  in  4  of  distilled  water,  and  after- 
wards the  solution  of  ammonia  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  until  the  precipitate  formed  is 
redissolved,  and  the  solution  is  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  to  test  paper ;  dilute  with  dis- 
tilled water  to  the  volume  of  20. — Dose,  i  to 
Idr. 


Solntioii,  Brandish's.  See  Solutiok  oi 
Potass  A. 

Solution,  Burnett's.  A  Bolution  of  cbloridc 
of  zinc.  See  Solution  for  Anatosucu. 
Pbeparationb  (abooe)t  also  Diblnfecting 
Compounds. 

Solntion  of  Car1lM>iiate  of  Anuno^nia.  Si/u, 
Solution  of  sesquicakbovatb  of  amuonu. 
Carbonate    of   ammonia  wateb;  Liquob 

AMMONIA  SEaQUICABBONATIS    (Ph.  L.),  AQUA 

ammont£  CABB0NATI8  (Ph.  E.>.  JPrep,  (Ph. 
L.  iS:  E.)  Scsquicarbonate  of  ammouia,  4  oz. ; 
distill(^<l  water,  1  pint;  dissolve.  Stimulant 
and  antacid. — Dose,  i  to  1  fl.  dr.,  in  water. 

Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Uagnesia.  Sya. 
Liquor  maqnesi*  cabbonatis  (B.  P.).  R«- 
])arcd  by  impregnating  water  with  carbonic 
unliydride  under  pressure,  in  which  freshly 
precipitated  carbonate  of  mag:neMa  is  su- 
pendeil.     Dose.  1  to  2  oz. 

Solntion  of  Carbonate  of  Fotaa'sa.  Sji». 
Oil  of  TARTARf,  Water  of  bubcarbonat£ 
of  FOTABnf :    Liquor  potass^  cabbonatis 

Ph.    L.   &     D.),     L.    p.     SUBCABBOyATISt,    L. 

Pi-ep.  (Ph.  L.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  20  oz. 
(10  oz. — Ph.  D.) ;  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve  and 
filter  (or  decant).  Sp.  gr. — Ph.  L.,  1'478; 
Ph.  D..  1-310.  Dose.  10  drops  to  1  dr.,  as  an 
antacid,  &c. 
Solution  of  Carbozlate  of  So'da.     Syu.  Sub- 

';  CARRONATK  OF  SODA  WATEBf ;  SOD^  CABBO- 
NATIS LIQUOR  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.) 
CarboTiat*  of  socla  (in  crystals)  1^  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  1  pint.  Sp.  gr.  1*026. — Dose,  i  to  li 
H.  oz.,  as  an  antacid;  in  heartburn,  dyspepsia, 
&c. 
Solution  of  Chloride  of  Antimony.     Sua. 

:  AnTIMONII  CHLORIDI  LIQUOB  (B.P.).      Pnp. 

I  Dissolve  black  sulphide  of  antimony  in  boiling 

I  hydri>chloric  acid.     Used  as  an  eschurotic,  and 

in  the  ]»reparation  of  oxide  of  antimonj'. 

Solution  of    Chlo^'rido  of  Ar'senic.      Si/a. 

LlQl'OR    ARSF.NICI   IIYDBOCIILORICUS    (B.    P.), 

LigroR  AR8KMCI  cnLORiDi  (l*h.  L),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Ai*senious  acid  (in  coarse  powder), 
.Vdr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  li  fl.  dr.;  distilled 
water,  1  U.  oz. ;  boil  until  tlic  solution  of  the 
arscnious  acid  is  (rompleto,  and,    wlien  cold, 

j  add  I'uough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole 

'  exactly  measure  a  pint. — Dose.  -1  to  5  drops. 
2.  (B.  P.)  Arscnious  acid,  80  grs.;   Iiydro- 

I  chloric  acid,  2  drs. ;  distilled  water,  20  oz.; 
lK)il  the  two  acids  \nth  4  oz.  of  the  water  until 
a  solution  is  ejected,  then  add  sufficient  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  up  20  oz. — Dose,  2  to  8 
minims. 

Solntion  of  Chloride  of  Ba^rinm.  S^n,  So- 
lution  OF    MURIATE    OF   BARYTAf;    LiQUOB 

,  RARII    CHLORIDI   (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  SOLUTIO   BA- 

RYTJ.  MURiATia  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  (l*h.  L. 
&,  K.)  DisMolve  chloride  of  barium,  1  dr. 
(1  oz. — Ph.  D.),  in  water,  1  fl.  oz.  (8  ox. 
(Ph.  DX  and  filter  the  solntion.  Sp.  gr. 
(Ph.  I).)  I'OSS.— Dose.  5  drops,  graduaUy  in- 
creased to  10  or  12,  twice  or  thrice  daily;  in 
scrofula,  scirrhooa  affectiooB,  and  warms ; 
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iemalU/,  largely  dilated,  as  a  lotion  in  scrofn- 
lous  ophthalmia. 
'  Solntion  of  Chloride  of  Cal'dnm.    Sifn.  So- 

LUTIOW  OP  MUBIATB  OP  LIMSf;  CaLCU 
OHLOBIDI  LIQUOB  (Ph.  D.),  CaLCIS  MTTBIATIS 

80LUTI0  (Ph.  E.).  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
Fused  chloride  of  calcium^  4  oz.  (crystals,  8  oz. 
— Ph.  E.);  water,  12  fl.  oz.;  dissolve,  and 
filter. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Fased  chloride  of  calcium, 
8  oz.;  water,  12  oz.  Sp.  gr.  1*225. — JDose, 
10  drops  to  1  dr.,  or  more ;  in  scrofulous  and 
glandular  diseases,  &c. 

Solntion  of  Chloride  of  Zinc.  S^n.  Liquob 
zpci  CHLOBIDI  (B.  P.).  Prep,  Granulated 
zinc,  8 ;  hydrochloric  acid,  22 ;  solution  of 
chlorine,  q.  s. ;  carbonate  of  zinc,  i;  distilled 
water,  10.  Mix  the  acid  and  water  in  a  por- 
celain dish,*  add  the  zinc,  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat  to  promote  the  action  until  gas  is  no 
longer  evolved;  boil  for  half  an  hour,  sup- 
plying the  water  lost  by  evaporation,  and 
•allow  the  product  to  cool.  Rilter  it  into  a 
bottle,  and  add  solution  of  chlorine  by  degrees, 
with  frequent  agitation,  until  a  brown  sedi- 
ment appears.  Filter  the  liquid  into  a  porce- 
lain basin,  and  evaporate  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  bulk  of  20. 

Solntion  of  Chlo"rinated  Lime.  Syn.  Blbaoh- 
INO  LIQUID,  Solution  op  chlobidb  op  LiMBt, 

L.  OP  HTPOCHLOBITB  OP  LIMB  ;  SOLITTIO  CALCIS 
HYPOCHLOBIS,    S.    CALCIS    CHLOBIDI,    CaLCIS 

CHLOBIKATJE  LIQUOB  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  D.)  Chlorinated  lime  ('  chloride  of  lime'), 
i  lb. ;  water,  1  g^. ;  triturate  them  together, 
then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  shake  it  repeatedly  for  the  space 
of  3  hours;  lastly,  filter  through  calico,  and 
preserve  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

2.  Chloride  of  lime  (dry  and  good,  and 
rubbed  to  fine  powder),  9]lbs. ;  tepid  water, 
6  ealls. ;  mix  in  a  stoneware  bottle  capable  of 
holding  8  galls.,  agitate  frequently  for  a  day  or 
two,  and,  after  2  or  3  days'  repose,  decant  the 
clear  portion,  and  keep  it  in  well-corked 
bottles,  in  a  cool  situation.  If  filtered,  it 
should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  only 
through  coarsely  powdered  glass  in  a  covered 
vessel. 

Ohs,  The  last  is  the  usual  strength  sold  in 
trade,  under  various  attractive  names,  to  give 
it  importance.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant, 
bleacher,  and  fumigation ;  and,  diluted  with 
water,  as  a  lotion,  injection,  or  collyrinm,  in 
several  diseases.    See  Hyfochlobitb  op  cal- 

OIUH. 

Solntion  of  Chlorinated  Fotaa'sa.  Syn,  So- 
lution OP  CHLOBIDB  OP  P0TA8H{,  S.  OP  HT- 
POCHLOBITB OP  P0TAB8A,  JaTELI^S  BLBACH- 
INO  LIQUID  ;  SOLUTIO  POTABSJE  HYPOCHLOBIS, 
LiQUOB  POTA8S2B  CHLOBIDI,  L.  FOTASSiB 
CHLOBINAT^,     L.;     EaU     DB    JaYBLLB,     Fr. 

Prep.  1.  Dissolve  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  part, 
in  water,  10  parts,   and    pass  chlorine  gas 
thzo!^  the  solution  to  saturation. 
8.  Chjknide  of  lime  (dry  and  good)»  1  p«rt; 


water,  15  parts;  agitate  them  together  for 
an  hour ;  next  dissolve  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
2  oz.,  in  water,  i  pint ;  mix  the  two  solutions, 
and  after  a  time  either  decant  or  filter.  Uses, 
^.,  as  the  last. 

Solntion  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  Syn,  Solu- 
tion OP  CHLOBIDB  OP  BODAJ,  S.  OP  HTPO- 
CHLOBITB  OP   SODA,    Lababbaqub's  disik- 

PEOTINa  LIQUID  ;  SOLUTIO  B0D2B  HTPO- 
CHL0BI8,  HtPOCHLOBIS  SODIOUS  AQUA  80- 
LUTUS  (P.  Cod.),   LiQUOB  S0D2B  CHLOBINATJS 

(Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.),  Car- 
bonate of  soda  (in  crystals),  1  lb. ;  water,  1 
quart ;  dissolve,  and  pass  through  the  solution 
the  chlorine  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon salt,  4oz. ;  binoxide  of  manganese,  3  oz. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  2i  fl.  oz.  (4  oz. — Ph.  L.  1886); 
diluted  with  water,  3  fl.  oz. ;  placed  in  a  retort, 
heat  being  applied  to  promote  the  action,  and 
the  gas  being  purified  by  passing  through 
5  fl.  oz.  of  water  before  it  enters  the  alkaline 
solution. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Chlorinated  lime,  i  lb.,  and 
water,  3  pints,  are  triturated  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  after  which  the  mixture  is 
transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle,  agitated  £re- 

Suently  during  three  hours,  and  then  filtered 
irough  calico;  in  the  mean  time  carbonate  of 
soda  (cryst.),  7  oz.,  is  dissolved  in  water. 
1  pint ;  the  two  solutions  are  next  mixed,  and* 
after  agitation  for  about  10  minutes,  the  whole 
is  filtered  as  before.  The  filtrate  is  to  be  pre* 
served  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Obs.  This  solution  is  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
disinfectant,  and  bleaching  liquid. — Dose,  20 
to  30  drops,  in  anv  bland  fluid,  in  scarlet 
fever,  sore  throat,  &c;  it  is  also  made  into  a 
lotion,  gargle,  injection,  and  eye- water.  Meat 
in  a  nearly  putrid  state,  unfit  for  food,  is  im- 
mediately restored  by  washing  or  immersion 
in  this  liquid. 
Solntion    of  Chlo^'rine.     Syn.    Chlobinb 

WATBB;  SOLUTIO  CHLOBINn,  LiQUOB  CHLO- 

BiNi  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  Chlobinbi  aqua  (Ph.  E.), 

L.  i^ffT-  1*  (^*  ^0  0°  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese (in  powder),  2  drs.,  placed  in  a  retort, 
pour  hydrochloric  acid,  1  fl.  oz.,  and  pass  the 
chlorine  into  distilled  water,  ^  pint,  until  it 
ceases  to  be  evolved. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Muriate  of  soda  (common  salt), 
60  grs. ;  red  oxide  of  lead,  350  grs. ;  triturate 
them  together,  and  put  them  into  8  fl.  oz.  of 
distilled  water,  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle ; 
then  add  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  fl.  drs.;  and 
having  replaced  the  stopper,  agitate  the 
whole,  occasionally,  until  the  oxide  of  lead 
turns  white ;  lastly,  after  subsidence,  pour 
oH  the  dear  liquid  into  another  stoppered 
bottle. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Introduce  into  a  gas  bottle 
peroxide  of  manganese  (in  fine  powder),  i  oz.  i 
add  of  hydrochloric  acid,  3  fl.  oz.  (diluteid  with)< 
water,  2  fl.  oz.;  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  cause 
the  evolved  gas  to  pass  through  water,  2  fl.  oz.^ 
and  then  into  a  8-piut  bo^  contaii^g  dis- 
tilled water,  80  fl.  oin  vod  ^b»iA  ^fissofi^^o^ 
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loosely  plii{?G:cd  with  tow ;  when  the  air  has 
been  entirely  difspliu'od  by  the  chlorine,  cork 
the  lN)ttlo  loosely,  und  shake  it  until  the 
chlorine  isubsorl)cd;  it  shonld  now  be  trans- 
f  erred  to  a  pint  Hto))pcred  l>ottle,  and  preserved 
in  a  dark  and  cool  place. 

Prop.^  S'c,  Irritant  and  acrid,  bnt,  when 
largely  diliiU>d,  stimulant  and  antiseptic. — 
Dose.  I  to  2  fl.  dr.,  in  \  pint  of  water,  sweet- 
cned  with  a  littlo  sugar,  in  divided  doses, 
during  the  day ;  in  Kcarlatina,  malignant  sore 
throat,  &c.  On  the  large  scale,  liquid  chlo- 
rine may  be  procured  by  passing  the  gas  oh- 
taincil  by  any  of  the  metluHlK  named  under 
CiiLOKiNE,  into  water,  until  it  will  absorb  no 
more. 

Solntion    of   Cit'rate   of  Ainfflo''nia.    Syn, 

LiQUOK  AMMONIA  CITKATIS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  L. 

Prep,  (Ph.  L.)  Dissolve  citric  acid,  3  oz.,  in 
distilled  wat«r,  1  pint ;  and  to  the  solution  add 
of  sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia  (in  powder),  2\ 
oz.,  or  q.  s.  to  exactly  neutralise  the  liquor 
—Dow,  2  to  6  fl.  drs. 

Solntion  of  Citrate  of  Magne'sia.  6^».  So- 
LrTio  HAONESiiE  CITRATI8,  L.    See  page  720. 

Solution    of   Citrate    of    Morphia.      Syn. 

LiQUOU  MORPni£  CITRATI8,  SOLUTIO  M.  C, 
L.  Prep.  (Magendic.)  Pure  morphia,  13  grs. ; 
citric  acid,  8  or  10  grs. ;  water,  1 11.  o/. ;  tinc- 
ture of  cochineal,  2  fl.  drs. — Dose,  3  to  12  drops. 

Solntion  of  Copai'ba.  Sec  Specific  Solution. 

Solntion  of  Corro'sive  Sublimate.  Syn. 
Solution  of  chlokide  of  meucurt  ;  Liquor 

HTDRARGTRI    BICHLORIDlf   (Ph.    L.).      Prep. 

1.  (Ph.  L.)  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  am- 
moniac, of  each,  10  grs. ;  water,  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve.— Dose,  As  an  alterative,  10  to  30  drops ; 
as  an  antisyphilitic,  ^  to  2  fl.  drs.,  in  simple  or 
sweetened  water.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  anythiug  metallic.  It  also  forms  a  most 
useful  lotion  in  various  skin  diseases. 

2.  Seo  Mercurial  Lotioxs. 

Solution  of  Diac'etate  of  Lead.  Sec  Solu- 
tion OF  Sub  ACETATE  OF  Lead. 

Solution,  Donovan's.    See  Solution  of  II y - 

DRIODATB  OF  ArSKNIO  AND  MbRCURY  {beloto). 

Solntion,  Escharotic  (Freyburg's).  Syn. 
Solutio  E8CIIAR0TICA,  L.  Prep.  From  cam- 
phor, 30  gru. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  60  to  100 
grs. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In 
syphilitic  vegetations,  and  specially  condy- 
lomes.  It  is  spread  over  the  diseaseil  surface, 
either  at  once  or  after  the  application  of  a 
ligature. 

Solntion  of  FHnts.    Syn,  Liquor  of  flints  ; 

LiQUAHEN   BILICUM,    LtQUOR    FOTASSiE  SILI- 

catis,  L.  Prep,  1.  Soluble  glass  dissolved  in 
water. 

2.  (Bate.)  Powdered  qimrtz,  1  part;  drj- 
carbonate  of  potash,  2  parts  (3  parts — Turner)'; 
triturato  them  together,  fuse  the  mixture  in 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  allow  the  resulting 
glass  to  deliquesce  by  exposure  in  a  damp 
situation. — Dose,  5  or  6  to  30  drops ;  in  gouty 
concretions,  stone,  &c.  "  It  resolves  the  stono, 
and  opcM  obstructions.''  See  Soltibia  QUkBa. 


Solution,  Qamial'f.    See  p^ge  1067. 
Solution,  QoadBby'i.    See  page  1057. 
Solntion,  Goulard's.    See  SoLunosr  at  Srs- 

ACETATE  07  LSAD. 

Solution,  Hahnwnaim'i  Prophylac'tic.  Syn. 
Liquor  bblladovnje,  SoLvno  paofhtlac- 
TICA,  L.  Prep,  From  extract  of  boUadonna 
(alcoholic),  3  grs.;  distilled  water,  6  ft.  dn.; 
rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  dn. ;  diMoIve.  Used 
against  scarlet  fever. — Dose.  2  or  8  drops 
for  a  child  under  12  months;  end  an  addi- 
tional drop  for  cveiy  year  above  that  age  to 
maturity. 

Solution  of  Hydri'odate  of  Ar'seuie  and 
Mer'cury.  Sym,  Donovan's  solution  ;  Solu- 
tio ABSBNICI  ET  HTJ)RAB€hTBI  lODIDI,  AB- 
SBNICI  BT  HYDBABGTBI  HTDBIODATIS  UQUOB 

(Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Donovan.)  Tritnnte 
metallic  arsenic,  6*08  grs.,  mercury,  15*38  grL, 
and  iodine,  60  grs.,  with  alcohol,  1  fl.  dr., 
until  dry;  to  this  add,  gradually,  of  distilled 
water,  8  fl.  oz.,  and  again  well  triturate;  next 
put  the  whole  into  a  flask,  add  of  bydriodie 
acid,  i  fl.  dr.,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes; 
lastly,  when  cold,  add  distilled  water,  q.  s.  to 
make  the  whole  measure  exactly  8  fl.  os. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Piure  arsenic  (in  fine  powder), 
6  grs. ;  pure  mercury,  16  grs. ;  pure  iodine,  60^ 
grs. ;  alcohol,  \  fl.  dr. ;  triturate  as  before,  add, 
gradually,  of  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  heat  the  mixtsre 
until  it  begins  to  boil,  and,  afterwards,  make 
up  the  cold  and  filtered  solution  to  exactly  8 
tt.  oz.  G  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  metallic  arsenic,  61 
grs. ;  iodine,  500  grs. ;  mercury,  154  grs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  li  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  2  quarts; 
hydriodic  acid,  5  fi.  drs. ;  as  No.  1 ;  the  product 
being  made  up  with  distilled  water  so  as  to 
measure  exactly  4  pints,  or  80  fl.  oz.,  or  to 
weigh  5  llw.  li  oz.  (av.),  when  cold. 

Obs.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  be  dissolved,  which  ctn 
only  be  affected  by  the  most  careful  tritun- 
tion.  Koubeiran  recommends  the  employment 
of  1  part,  eacrh,  of  the  respective  iodides,  with 
98  parts  of  water,  as  furnishing  a  simpler  and 
equally  cfEectivc  jiroduct,  proportions  which 
are  almost  exactly  those  employed  by  Vr. 
Donovan. — Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  ])referable  soon  after  a  meal ;  in 
lepra,  psoriasis,  lupus,  and  several  other  scaly 
skin  diseases.  It  is  a  most  >'aluable  medicine 
in  these  affections. 

Solution  of  Hyrochlo^rate  of  Mor'phia.  Syn. 
Solution  of  mubfatb  op  mobpiita  ;  Liquob 

MOBPnii  HYDBOCHLOBATIS  (Ph.  L.),  SOLmO 
MOBPnUJ  MUEIATI8   (Ph.  E.),   MORPHIJB  WC- 

RIATis  LIQUOB  (Ph.  I).).  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
^  Ilydrochlorate  of  morphia,  4  drs. ;  proof 
spirit,  ^  pint;  distilled  water,  1  piut;  dis- 
solve by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  beat.  60  dropi 
(minims)  of  this  solution  contain  1  gr.  of  hv' 
drochloratc  of  morphia. — Dose.  5  to  15  or  20 
drops. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &.  D.)    Muriate  of  morphii, !» 
\^n.*.  Trifled  spirit,  5  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
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15  fl.  oz.  107  drops  (minims)  oontain  1  gr. 
of  the  hydrocblorate. — Dote,  10  to  30  or  40 
drops,  or  nearly  as  laudanum. 

3.  (Apothecaries' Hall.)  Muriate  of  morphia, 

16  grs.;  rectified  spirit,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
30  drops  (minims)  contain  1  gr. — Dot9*  3  to  10 
drops.    See  Solution  op  Acbtatb  op  Mob- 

FHIA,  &c. 

Solution  of  HypochIo''rite  of  Lime.  Solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  lime. 

Solution  of  rodide  of  Ar'senic.  8yn,  Liquob 
ABSEBTici  FEBIODIDI,  L.  Frep,  (Wackeuro- 
der.)  Each  drachm  contains  \  gr.  of  teriodide 
of  arsenic ;  equivalent  to  ^  gr.  of  metallic  ar- 
senic, and  -^  gr.  (nearly)  of  iodine. 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Mer'onry  andPotas'tium. 
Syn.  Liquob  iodohydbabgybatis  roTASsn 
lODiDi,  L.  Frep.  (Dr.  Channing.)  Iodide 
of  potassium,  Z\  grs. ;  biuiodide  of  mercury, 
4^  grs. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve. — 
JOote,  2  to  5  or  6  drops,  three  times  a  day, 
much  diluted ;  in  dyspepsia,  indurations,  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  dropsy,  &c. 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Fotas'sium  (Compound). 

8yn.  lODUBBTTBD  WATEB,  CoiCFOUlO)  SOLU- 
TION OP  IODINE;  Liquob  potassii  iodidi 
COMP08ITU8  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  Liquob  iodinbi 
C0MP0SITU8  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L. 
&  D.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  10  grs. ;  iodine,  5 
grs. ;  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve. — Dote,  Ito  6  drs. ; 
in  the  usuid  cases  where  iodine  is  employed. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  1  oz. ; 
iodine,  2  drs.;  water,  16  fl.  oz.  This  is  30 
times  as  strong  as  the  preceding. — Dose,  5  to 
20  drops. 

Solution  of  I'odine.    See  above. 

Solution  of  I'ron  (Alkaline).  Syn,  Liquob 
pbbbi  alkalini,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  L.  1824.) 
Iron  filings,  2^  drs.;  nitric  acid,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  decant,  gradually  add 
of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  6  fl.  oz., 
and  in  6  hours  decant  the  clear  portion.  This 
was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Stahl's  Tinctura 
Martis  Alkalina.  It  is  tonic,  emmenagogue, 
&c. — Dose,  20  to  60  drops. 

Solution,  Javelle's.    See  page  1059. 

Solution,  Labarraque's.    See  page  1059. 

Solution  of  Lime.    Syn,  Limb  watbb;  So- 

LUTIO  CALCIS  HYDBATIS,  LiQUOB  GALOIS  (Ph. 

L.  &  D.),  Aqua  caLcis  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep, 
(Ph.  L.)  Upon  the  lime,  \  lb.,  first  slaked  (by 
sprinkling  it)  with  a  little  of  the  water,  pour 
the  remainder  of  water,  12  pints,  and  shake 
them  well  together  (for  5  minutes — Ph.  D.) ; 
immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  aside 
for  three  hours ;  then  keep  the  solution  with 
the  remaining  lime  (equally  divided)  in  stop- 
pered glass  vessels,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  used, 
decant  the  required  portion  from  the  clear 
solution  (replacing  it  with  more  water,  and 
agitating  briskly,  as  before — Ph.  £.). 

Ohs,  Cold  water  dissolves  more  lime  than 
hot  water.  1  pint  of  water  at  32°  Fabr.  dis- 
solves 13i  grs.,  at  60°  it  dissolves  11|  grs.,  but 
at  212^  only  6i  grs.  (PhiUips.) 

Uses,  ^c.  Lime  water  is  antacid,  astringent. 


antilitbic,  tonic,  and  vermifuge. — Dose,  A 
wine-glassful,  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  in 
milk  or  broth ;  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea,  calcu- 
lous aflfections,  &c. ;  and,  externally,  as  a  de- 
tersive and  discutient  lotion. 

Solution  of  Idme  (Saccharated).  Syn,  Li- 
quob oalcis  sacchabatus.  Prep,  Slaked 
lime,  1 ;  refined  sugpar  (in  powder),  2 ;  dis- 
tilled water,  20;  digest  for  some  hours  and 
strain. — Dose,  15  to  60  minims  in  milk. 

Solution,  Maokeniie's.  Prep.  From  nitrate 
of  silver,  20  grs.,  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
1  fl.  oz.  Us^  to  wash  the  throat  and  failtes, 
and  to  sponge  the  trachea,  in  affections  of  those 
parts. 

Solution  of  Magne'sia.      Syn,     Aebatbd 

MAONXSIA  WATEB,  CaBBONATBD  M.  W.,  FlUID 

maonbsia.  Condensed  solution  op  ic.,  Con- 

CENTBATED  S.  OP  M.;  LiQUOB  ICAONXSIiB  CAB- 

BONATis,  Aqua  m.  c,  L.  ;  Eau  maonesibnne, 
Fr.  Prep.  (Dinneford's.)  Water  and  How- 
ard's heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the 
proportion  of  I7i  grs.  of  the  latter  to  every 
fl.  oz.  of  the  former,  are  introduced  into  a 
cylindrical  tinned  copper  vessel,  and  carbonic 
acid,  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  whiting,  is  forced  into  it  by  steam 
power,  for  5i  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  cylinder  is  kept  in  motion.  Sir  J. 
Murray's  is  similar.  The  Paris  Codex  orders 
recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  magnesia  to 
be  used  while  still  moist.  Antacid  and  laxa- 
tive. See  Fluid  Magnesia. 
Solution,  Min'eral.    See  Solution  oil  Ab» 

SBNITE  OP  PoTASSA. 

Solution  of  Hor'phia.  See  Solutions  op 
Acetate,  Hydbochlobate,  and  Sulphate. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  (Add).  Syn, 
Liquob  htdbaboybi  nitbatis  acidus  (B. 
P.).  Prep,  Mercury,  4;  nitilc  acid,  6 ;  dis- 
tilled water,  li ;  mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the 
water  in  a  flask,  and  dissolve  the  mercury  in 
the  mixture  without  the  application  of  heat. 
Boil  gently  for  15  minutes,  cool,  and  preserve 
the  solution  in  a  stoppered  botUe.  Used  alone, 
as  a  caustic;  1  to  2  minims  to  1  oz.  water,  as  a 
gargle ;  and  1  minim  to  2  oz.  water,  as  an  in- 
jection in  gonorrhoea. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Syn,  Liquob 
abobnti  nitbatis  (Ph.  L.),  Solutio  a.  n. 
(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Nitrate  of  sUver 
(cryst),  1  dr.  (40  grs.— Ph.  E.);  distilled 
water,  1  fl.  oz.  (1600  grs.— Ph.  E.) ;  dissolve. 
Used  as  an  escharotic,  &c.  It  should  be  kept 
from  the  light.    See  Lotion,  Silvbb,  &c. 

Solution  of  Cpium  (Sed'atiVe).  See  Liquob. 

Solution  of  Oxysulphate  of  In)n{.  Syn,  Li- 
quob PEBBi  OXYSULFHATIS,  L.  Prep,  From 
sulphate  of  iron  (in  powder)  and  nitric  acid,  of 
each,  3  drs. ;  triturated  together  for  15  minutes, 
and  then  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  li  fl.  oz. 
— Dose,  5  or  6  to  12  drops. 

Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassa.  Syn, 
Liquob  potass^  pbbmanc^anatis  (B.  P.). 
Prep,  Permanganate  of  potassa,  4  grs. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  ok.;  dissolve.     Diluted  wltJk 
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40  parts  of  water,  it  is  tuctl  as  a  garglo  or  as  a  1  oz. ;  it'ater,  i  fipol. ;  dissolve.    Vted  to  increase 

V • 1.    £•..—     .1! J p. Tk^..      O      4.V^   1— .1      I      ^m-A     ^ViA__^ ^tf     -Sl.i  ■»     Ml»4iA      4-lia 


clcanging  wash  fur  diseased  sarface. — Dote,  2 
to  4  drs. 
Solntion  of  Ferchloride  of  Iron.    Sifn,  Li- 

QUOB    FBUai     I'XKCIILORIDI     (H.    P.).      Pftp. 

stronger  solution  of  pcrcliloride  of  iron  (see 
helow),  1 ;  distilled  water,  3.— Z>o«e.  10  to  30 
minims. 

Solution  of  Ferchloride  of  Iron  (Stronger). 
Syn,  LiQuoK  fsbbi  pebchlobidi  fobtiob 
(U.  P.).  Prep,  Iron  wire,  2  oz. ;  hydrochloric 
acid,  12  oz. ;  nitric  ncid,  9  drs.;  distilled 
wafer,  8  g^.  Mix  8  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  on  the 
iron  wire,  applying  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  metal  may  he  dissolved;  filter 
the  solntion,  and  add  to  it  the  remainder  of  the 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  heat  the  mix- 
ture hriskly,  until,  on  the  sudden  evolution  of 
red  fumes,  the  ru^uid  hecomes  of  an  orange- 
brown  colour,  then  evaporate  by  the  lieat  of  a 
water  bath  until  it  is  reduci-d  to  10  il.  oz. 
Used  as  an  application  to  diphtheritic  {Mtches, 
for  injecting  nojvi,  as  a  powerful  styptic,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  Solutiox  07  PEBCnLO- 
bide  of  Ibon.     (See  above,) 

Solntion  of  Pemi'trate  of  Iron.  Syn,  Solu- 
tion OF  FBBSKSQUINITRATE  OF  ntON ;  FeBBI 
FEBNITBAS  LIQl'OB  (Ph.  D.),  SOLFTIO  FEU- 
BESQUIN1TBA3  FEBBI  (Kerr),  L.  Prep,  (Pll. 
D.).  Take  of  pure  nitric  acid,  3  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
16  il.  oz. ;  mix,  add  fine  iron  wire,  1  oz. ;  diH- 
solve,  and  to  the  dear  solution  add  as  much 
water  as  will  make  the  whole  measure  li  pint. 


the  lustre  and  whttenesi  of  ulver  plate,  the 
articles  being  boiled  in  it. 

Solntion  of  Potaa'ia.  Stfn.  SoLunox  of 
hydbatb  of  p0tas8a,  liquob  of  p0tas8a, 
Potash  watkb.  Caustic  p.  w.  ;  Liquos  fo- 
TA88JE  (B.  p..  Ph.  L.),  Aqua  fotabsjb  (Ph.  E.). 
POTABSJB  CAUSnCE  UQUOB  (Ph.  D.),  Aqca 
EALI  FUBlf,  LlXmUlC  BAPOSrABIUlCt,  AQUA 
KALI  CAUSTICUMf,  LXXIYIUX  CAUBTICUXf,  L. 

Prep,  1.  (Pll.  L.)  Lime  (recently  bnmt).  8 
oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  gnL ;  tpriidde 
a  little  of  the  water  on  the  lime  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and,  when  it  is  slaked  and  fallen  to 
powder,  add  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  15  oc, 
dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water ;  bong 
down,  and  shake  frequently,  until  the  mixtnie 
is  cold,  then  allow  the  whole  to  settle^  and 
decant  the  dear  supernatant  porUon  into  per^ 
fectly  dean  and  well-stoppered  green-^ass 
l)ottles.  Sp.  gr.  1*063.  It  contains  6-7f  of 
pure  potassa. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Carbonate  of  potassa  (dry),  4 
oz. ;  quicklime.  2  oz. ;  water,  45  fl.  oz. ;  boiling 
briskly  for  a  few  minutes  after  each  addition 
of  the  milk  of  lime ;  to  yield  at  least  35  fl.  ol, 
by  decantation,  after  24  houra'  repose  in  t 
deep,  nanrow,  glass  vessel.     Sp.  gr.  1*072. 

3.  (Ph.D.)  Ihire carbonato of  potassa,  lib.; 
distilled  water,  1  gal. ;  dissolve,  heut  the  soln- 
tion to  tlie  boiling- i)oint  in  a  dean  iron  vessel, 
gradually  add  to  it  of  fresh  quickline,  10  oz., 
previous  slaked  with  water,  7  fl*  oz.,  and  con* 
tinue  the  ebullition  for  10  minutes,  with  con- 


Sp.gr.  1*107. — Dose.  5  or  6  to  30  drops,  orUtant  stirring;  next  allow  it  to  cool  ont  of 


more;  in  jNissive  haemorrhages,  mucods  dis- 
charges, chronic  diarrhcua  with  prostration,  &c. 

Solntionof  Persulphate  of  Iron.  tiyn.  Liquob 
FEBBI  FEBSULFiiATis.  Prep.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
8;  sulphuric  add,  ^;  nitric  add,  ^ ;  distilled  water, 
12.  Add  the  sulphuric  acid  to  10  of  the  wat«r, 
and  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  mix- 
ture with  the  aid  of  heat.  Mix  the  nitric 
acid  with  the  remaining  2  of  the  water,  and 
add  the  dilute  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Concentrate  the  whole  by  boiling 
until,  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  ruddy  va- 
pours, the  liquid  ceases  to  be  black,  and  acijuires 
a  red  colour.  A  drop  of  the  solution  is  now 
to  be  testcil  with  ferricyauide  of  ]K>ta4sium, 
and  if  a  blue  precipitate  be  formed,  a  few  ad- 
ditional droiw  of  nitric  acid  should  Ix^  ndded 
and  the  boiling  renewed,  in  order  that  the 
whole  mny  be  con  veiled  into  persulphate  of 
iron.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  make  up  the 
quantity  to  11  by  the  addition,  if  necessary, 
of  distilled  water.  Used  in  making  several 
preparations  of  iron ;  it  is  also  a  good  styptic. 

Solntion  of  Ferchloride  of  Heronry.  Syn. 
Liquob  uydbabgtbi  febciilobidi  (B.  P.). 
Prep.  Corrosive  sublimate,  10  grs.;  cldoride 
of  ammonium,  10  grs. ;  distilled  water,  20  oz. ; 
dissolve. — Dose.  30  to  120  minims. 

Solntion  for  Plate,  ^n.  Plate  uquob; 
SoLuno  pbo  ABGEHTO,  L.  Prep.  I'romalum, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  commoa  Nlt»  o£  ea<ib»  1 


contact  with  the  air,  and,  when  perfectly  dear, 
decant  it  by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  bottle  it 
as  before.     Sp.  gr.  1*068. 

4.  (H.  P.)  Carbonate  of  potash,  2;  shkcd 
lime,  li;  distilled  water,  20;  dissolve  the  cu- 
lM>nato  of  potash  in  the  water,  and  having 
heated  the  solution  to  the  boiling-point  in  a 
dean  inm  vessel,  gradually  mix  the  slaked  li^l^ 
and  continue  the  ebullition  for  10  minnta 
with  constant  stirring ;  decant  the  clear  liquid 
— Dose,  15  to  60  minims  3  times  a  day  ia 
beer,  milk,  or  Mistura  Amygdalce. 

5.  (Wohler.)  Nitrate  of  potassa,  1  part,  ii 
mixed,  in  alternate  layers,  with  clippings  of 
shet^t  copper,  2  or  3  parts,  and  then  heated  to 
moderate  redness  for  about  \  an  hour  in  a 
copper  or  iron  crucihle ;  when  cold,  the  po- 
tassa in  washed  out  with  distilled  water,  and 
the  solution,  after  reixMcin  a  closed  vessel,  de- 
canted as  before.  Not  a  trace  of  copper  csa 
be  detected  in  the  liqmd.  The  clippings  may 
be  again  used  if  mixed  with  a  little  f r^h  me- 
tallic copper. 

6.  (Wholesale.)  From  carbonate  of  potiih 
(kali),  1  lb.,  and  quicklime,  i  lb.,  to  each  gtL 
of  water. 

7.  (BbANDISH'S    ALKALHt'E   SOLUTION;  Ij- 

QUOB  roTASSJE  Bbandishii.)  From  American 

pearlashes,  6  lbs. ;  quicklime  and  wood-asbci 

(from  the  ash),  of  each,  2  lbs. ;  boiling  wattf, 

^Q  ^aUa«  (pld  meas.) ;  to  each  gaL  of  the  dear 
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prodact  is  added  12  or  15  drops  of  oil  of  ju- 
niper. This  '  solution'  is  much  asked  for  in 
trade.  Ordinary  liquor  of  potassa  is  generally 
sold  for  it. 

Pur.  "Nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  is 
thrown  down  from  this  solution  on  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  water ;  and  when  it  has  been  first 
saturated  by  nitric  acid,  no  precipitate  falls  on 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  What  is  thrown 
down  by  bichloride  of  platinum  is  yellowish." 
(Ph.  L.) 

Uses,  Sfc.  Liquor  of  potassa  is  antacid,  diu- 
retic, resolvent,  and  lithontriptic — Dose,  10 
to  30  or  40  drops,  in  any  bland  diluent  (not 
acidulous) ;  in  heartburn,  gout,  calculi,  iudu- 
rations,  scrofula,  lepra,  psoriasis,  &c. 

Ohs.  Quicklime  fails  to  abstract  the  car- 
bonic acid  irom  the  alkaline  carbonates  in 
solutions  much  stronger  than  those  above  re- 
ferred to.  Weaker  solutions  may,  however, 
be  easily  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  iron 
vessels.  See  Hydbatb  of  Potassa,  and  heUw. 

Solution  of  Potas'sa  (Effervescing).    Syn, 

LiQUOE  POTASSiE  EFPBEVESOENS  (B.  P.)  ;  Ef- 
PEBYESCIKa  POTASH  WATEB,  SUPEBOABBO- 
NATE  OF  POTASSA  W. ;  AQUA  POTASSiB  BFFEB- 
VESCEN8    (Ph.    E.),    A.   P.   BUPEBCABBONATIS, 

L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Bicarbonate  of  potash, 
1  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve,  force 
in  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  excess,  and  keep  it  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle.  Resembles  soda  water, 
but  sits  better  on  the  stomach.  It  is  almost 
specific  in  the  early  stages  of  scurvy. 

Ohs.  An  excellent  substitute  for  this  pre- 
paration is  to  pour  a  bottle  of  soda  water  into 
a  tumbler  containing  20  grs.  of  powdered  bi- 
carbonate of  potash,  and  to  drink  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Solution  of  Fotas'sio-tar'trate  of  An'timony. 

Sffn.    SOLUTIO    ANTIMONII   POTASSIO-TABTBA- 

TI8,  Antimonii  tabtabizati  uquob  (Ph. 
D.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.)  Tartarised  antimony, 
1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  7  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
1  pint;  dissolve.  Strength,  doses,  and  uses, 
similar  to  those  of  antimonial  wine  (which 
see),  than  which  it  keeps  better. 

Solution,  Prophylac'tic.  See  Hahnemank's 
Solution. 

Solution  of  Sesquicar'bonate  of  Ammonia. 
See  Solution  of  Cabbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Solution  of  Sil'icate  of  Fotas'sa.  See  So- 
lution OF  Flints. 

Solution  of  So/da.  Syn.  Solution  of  hy- 
dbatb OF  SODA,  LiQUOB  OF  SODA,  CaUSTIC 
SODA  WATEB;  LiQUOE  BOD«  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.), 
SODiE  CAUBTICiE  LIQUOB  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep, 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Carbonate  of  soda  (cryst.),  32  oz. ; 
lime,  9  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  gal.; 
proceed  as  for  solution  of  potassa.  "  In  100 
grs.  are  contained  1  gc.  of  (pure)  soda."  (Ph. 
L.)    Sp.  gr.  1*061. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Carbonate  of  soda  (cryst.),  2 
lbs. ;  fresh-burned  lime,  10  oz. ;  water,  1  gal. 
7  fl.  oz. ;  as  liquor  of  potassa.    Sp.  gr.  1*056. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  7;   slaked 


lime,  3 ;  distilled  water,  40;  dissolve  the  car- 
bonate in  the  water,  boil  in  a  dean  iron  vessel, 
gradually  mixing  the  lime,  and  stirring  con- 
stantly for  ten  minutes ;  decant  into  a  g^reen 
glass  bottle,  with  (ur-tight  stopper.  Sp.  gr. 
V04,7.—I>ose.  i  to  1  dr. 
Solution  of  Soda  (Effervescing).    Syn.  Soda 

WATEB;  LiQUOB  SODiB  EFFBBYESCBNS,  AQUA 
B.  E.  (Ph.  E.),  A.  6.  SUFEBCABBONATIS,  SODiB 
OABBONATIS  AQUA  ACIDULA,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.) 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  dr.;  distilled  water, 
1  pint;  dissolve,  and  force  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  the  solution,  under  pressure.  Used  as  an 
antacid  and  grateful  stimulant,  often  proving 
gently  laxative.  The  soda  water  of  the  shops 
cannot  be  substituted  for  this  preparation,  as, 
in  opposition  to  its  name,  it  is  usually  made 
without  soda. 
Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Atropia.    Syn.  Li- 

QUOB    ATBOPL£    8ULPHATIB    (B.  P.).       iVtfp. 

Sulphate  of  atropia,  4  grs.;  distilled  water, 

1  oz. ;  dissolve. — Dose.  1  to  2  minims. 
Solution,  SoVdering.    Prep.    Dissolve  zino 

in  hydrochloric  acid  nearly  to  saturation,  add 
l-5th  part  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  sim- 
mer for  5  minutes.  Used  to  make  solder  flow 
easily  and  take  well ;  applied  with  a  feather. 
See  SoLDEBiNa. 
Solution,  Specific  (Frank's).  Siyn.  Spboifio 

SOLUTION    OF     COPAIBA;      LiQUOB    COPAIBA 

ALKALINA,  L.  Prep.  Take  of  balsam  of  co- 
paiba, 2  parts;  liquor  of  potassa  (Ph.  L.), 
3  parts ;  water,  7  parts ;  boil  the  mixture  for 

2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  into  a  separator,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  6  or  6  days ;  then  draw  it 
off  from  the  bottom,  avoiding  the  upper 
stratum  of  oil,  and  to  the  clear  liquid  add  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  (perfectly  free  from  acid), 
1  part ;  should  it  timi  foul  or  milky,  a  very 
little  liquor  of  potassa  will  usually  brighten  it ; 
if  not,  place  it  in  a  dean  separator,  and  let  it 
stand,  closely  covered,  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
draw  it  off  from  the  bottom  as  before,  when  it 
will  be  perfectly  transparent,  without  filtering. 
Some  persons  add  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
whilst  the  solution  is  still  warm,  mix  it  in  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  immediately  cork  or 
fasten  up  the  vessel.  This  is  a  good  way  when 
the  article  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  but  is  objec- 
tionable from  the  loss  of  spirit  thereby  occa- 
sioned, and  the  danger,  without  care,  of  burst- 
ing the  separator. 

Obs.    A  receipt  for  this  article,  upon  the 
authority  of  Battley,  has  been  going  the  round 
of  the  pharmaceutical  works  for  many  years. 
It  is  as  follows : — Take  12  oz.  of  balsam  of 
copaiba,  and  6  oz.  of  calcined  magnesia ;  rub 
together,  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  filter,  and 
then  add  i  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of   nitre.'* 
('Gray's  Supplement.')    The  product  of  thk 
formula,  utterly  unlike  '  Frank's  Specifio  ' 
lution,'  is  a  colourless  tincture,  scaroell;* 
voured  with  copaiba,  and  holding  voy 
of  the  active  matter  of  the  balsam  In  soli 
owing  to  the  compound  formed  wtth  th«  « 
nena  bdng  insoluble  in  sgMt    SnA  to- 
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n{Kiuty  of  tliis  earth  for  copaiba  (copaibic 
nc\i\\  tlmt  it  will  even  take  it  from  cnustif; 
l>ulawa.     Si'o  CoPAiuA,  and  its  ])n'iKiTution(t. 

Solution  of  Strychnia.  Si/n.  Ltquor 
ftTi:YCiiNi;i:  (B.  P.).  Prep.  Strychnia,  in 
cTvstalH,  4  jrn*. ;  ililnto  hydrochloric  acid,  6 
niininifi;  rectified  spirit,  2  drs.;  distilled 
w:ilcr,  0  drs.;  mix  the  hydrochloric  acid 
with  4  drs.  of  the  water,  and  dissolve  the 
str^'chnia  in  it  by  means  of  heat ;  then  add 
till'  spirit  and  the  remainder  of  the  water. — 
Dttite,  4  to  10  minims. 

Bolntion  of  Snhac'etate  of  Lead.  Syn.  Li- 
quor OF  SUBAOETATE  OP  LEAD,  L.  OF  DIACE- 
TATE  OF  L.t,  OOULARD'B  EXTRACT;  LiQUOR 
I'LVMBI,    L.     TLrMBl     DTACETATIB     (Ph.    L.), 

Plumiii  diacetatib  solftio  (Ph.  K.),  PLrMui 

BITIACBTATIB  LIQUOR  (Ph.  D.),  Jj.      Prep.      1. 

(Ph.  L.)  Acetate  of  lead,  27  oz. ;  litharf^e,  in 
fine  powder,  16  oz. ;  water,  3  quarts ;  boil  for 
^  an  hour,  constantly  stirring,  and  then  add 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  mea- 
sure 3  quarts;  lastly,  filter,  if  required,  and 
keep  it  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  proportions 
ordered  in  the  Ph.  E.  are  similar.  Sp.  gr. 
1-260. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Acetate  of  lead,  G  oz. ;  litharge, 
4  oz. ;  distilled  water,  1  quart ;  boil,  &c.,  as 
before  ;  to  produce,  1  quart.    Sp.  gr.  1*006. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  finely  powdercil  li- 
tharge, 32  lbs. ;  distilled  vinegar,  32  galls. ; 
boil  in  a  perfectly  bright  coppiT  pan  for  2 
hours,  cool,  add  water  to  miiko  up  32  galls., 
ag.iin  simmer  for  1  minute,  cover  u])  the  vessel, 
and  in  an  hour  decant  the  clear  portion.  Com- 
mon tnul(!  strength.     (See  hrioto.) 

Solution  of  Snbacetate  of  Lead  (Dilute).  St/n. 
GorLARD,  Goulard's  lotiok,  G.'b  water; 
Liquor  plumbi  diacetatib  dilutub  (Ph.  L.), 
Plumbi  bubacetatis  liquor  compositus 
(Ph.  D.),  L.  Prej).  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Liquor  of 
diacetate  of  lead,  1^  fl.  dr.;  proof  spirit,  2  fl. 
drs.;  distilled  water,  1  pint;  mix. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Solntion  of  suliacetate  of  lead 
and  proof  spirit,  of  (tach,  2  11.  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  4  gal. ;  mix,  filter,  and  preser\'e  it  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle. 

Obs,  Both  the  above  preparations  were 
formerly  made  with  common  vinegar,  and 
hence  were  coloured,  Imt  those  of  the  Phann. 
are  white.  If  wanted  coloiu-ed,  a  little  spirit 
colouring  may  be  added.  The  stronger  liquor 
is  only  used  diluted ;  and  the  dilute  solution  is 
now  seldom  prepared  by  the  wholesale  drug- 
gist. The  last  (diluted  solution)  is  employed 
as  a  scilative,  refrigerant,  and  astringent  wash, 
in  various  afiPections.  Both  are  poisonous. 
For  the  antidotes,  see  Lead. 

Solution  of  Snl'phate  of  Mor'pliia.  Stfti. 
Liquor  morphu-  bulpiiatib,  L.  Prep.  From 
sulphate  of  morphia,  as  the  solution  of  the 
acetate  or  hydrochlorate.  The  uses,  doses, 
&c.,  are  the  same. 

Solntion  of  Snl'phate  of  Zinc  (Componnd). 
Sec  Compound  Solution  of  Alum. 

Solntion  of  Snrphurct  of  Fotaselum.    Si^n. 


SOLUnoK  of   HTDBOSULFHJLTE  OF  FOTAfiBA; 

SoLUTio  potabbii  bulphuseti,  Liquor  po- 

TA88£  UYDROBULFHiLTIB,  AQUA  POTASSf  5UL- 

pnuRETi  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  Take  of  wasliod 
sublimed  sulphur,  1  part;  water  of  caostic 
potassa,  11  parts;  mix,  boil  for  10  minutes, 
filter,  and  keep  f^e  solntion  in  well-closed 
bottles.  Sp.  gr.  1*117.  The  product  is  a  mixed 
solution  of  hydrosnlpbate  and  hyporalphite  of 
potasso. — Dose.  10  to  60  dro]>9»  diluted  in 
water;  and,  externally,  mode  into  a  lotion; 
in  itch,  and  several  other  eruptive  disease*. 

SOL'VEHT.  5y».  Menstbuttic,  L.  The 
liquid  in  which  any  substance  is  di£Solved. 
The  substance  dissolved  is,  occasionally,  called 
the  '  solvend.'  (Kirwan.) 

Solvent,  Glasier's.  5y».  Glazieb*8  ptcelc 
From  soft  soap  dissolved  in  thrice  its  weight, 
of  strong  Boaper's  lyo ;  or,  from  freshly  slaked 
lime  mode  into  a  thin  paste  or  civam  with 
twice  its  weight  of  pearlash  dissolved  in  a 
little  water.  Very  caustic.  Used  to  softea 
old  putty,  and  to  remove  old  paint. 

SOOT.  Sifn.  Fuligo.  Wood  soot  was  for- 
merly  officinal,  and  reputed  vermifuge  and 
antiseptic.  The  soot  fVom  pit-coal  contaiof. 
besides  empyrcumatic  matter,  salphate  of  am- 
monia; hence,  it  is  \'aluable  as  n  nianuiv, 
when  not  too  freely  applied.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed by  gardeners  to  kill  insects. 

SOPOBinCS.     Hypnotics  (wliicli  see). 

SOU'JEE.  Syn.  Soojee.  A  species  nf 
semolina.  Semoletta  {semola  rarita)  is  a  still 
smaller  variety  of  jMsarled  wheat,  separated 
from  the  others  bv  means  of  a  sieve.  •  Baster'j 
soojee'  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  ordiniij 
wheat  flour  and  sugar. 

SOUE  KEOUT.    Sec  Sauee-krout. 

SOUP.  A  strong  decoction  of  flesh,  properly 
seasoned  with  salts  spices,  &c.,  for  the  tal^. 
The  difFcrent  tastes  of  people  require  mon,»« 
li'ss  of  the  flavour  of  spices,  salt,  garlic,  bntt^, 
&e.,  which  can,  therefore,  never  Ijc  ordered  by 
gencRil  niles.  If  the  cook  has  not  a  gtvd 
taste,  and  attention  to  that  of  his  or  her 
employers,  not  all  the  ingredients  which  natnK 
and  art  can  furnish  will  give  an  exqaiAU 
flavour  to  the  dishes.  The  proper  article 
should  be  always  at  hnnd,  and  must  be  pro- 
jMrtioucHl  until  the  trae  zest  be  obtainetL  A 
variety  of  flavours  may  be  given  to  different 
dishes  ser\'ed  at  the  same  time,  or  even  to  the 
same  soup,  by  varying  the  coiulimonts  and 
spices.  At  a  Parisian  restaurant  one  cauldirB 
is  made  to  protlnce  almost  every  imaginaUe 
variety  of  soup.  ■, 

Soup,  Portable.    Siin.  Gt^ze.     From  sldo    ' 
of  beef,  or  otiier  like  part;  the  soup  beinp    ' 
gently  simmered  until  redueed  to  the  conAit- 
ence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  poured  into 
small  upright  jelly-pots,  with  covers,  or,  npoi 
flat  dishes,  to  lie  about  i   inch  deep.    The 
latter,  when  set,  is  divided  into  pieces,  whid     , 
ore  dried.    {Trec^  to  moke  cxtemporaneooannp    ^ 
^aud  glazes.    A  similar  article,  prepared  on  ihe     | 
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large  scale,  now  genei*ally  forms  part  of  every 
ship's  stores. 

SOUElNO.  See  Malt  Liquobs  and 
Wines. 

807.  Genuine  soy  is  a  species  of  thick 
black  sauce,  imported  from  China,  ^ep.  Take 
of  the  seeds  of  Soja  hispida  (white  haricots  or 
kidney  beans  may  be  used  for  them),  1  gal. ; 
boil  tiiem  in  water,  q.  s.,  until  soft,  add  of 
bruised  wheat,  1  gal.,  and  keep  the  mixture  in 
a  warm  place  for  24  hours ;  then  add  of  com- 
mon salt,  1  gal.;  water,  2  galls.;  put  the 
whole  into  a  stone  jar,  and  bung  it  up  loosely 
for  two  or  three  months,  shaking  it  very  fre- 
quently during  the  whole  time ;  lastly  press 
out  the  liquor  and  bottle  it;  the  residuum 
nmy  be  treated  afresh  with  water  and  salt,  for 
Boy  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Obs,  The  soy  of  the  shops  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  spurious  article  made  in  this 
country,  by  simply  saturating  molasses  or 
treacle  with  common  salt.  A  better  and  a 
really  wholesome  imitation  is  made  as  follows : 
— Malt  syrup,  1  gall,  (or,  I3i  lbs.) ;  treacle, 
5  lbs. ;  salt,  4^  lbs. ;  mushroom  juice,  1  quart; 
mix,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  until  the 
union  is  complete ;  in  a  fortnight  decant  the 
clear  portion. 

SPAHISH  FLIES.    See  Canthasides. 

SFAfi'ADRAF.  %n.  Sfababbapuh,  L. 
Originally,  a  cerecloth ;  now,  applied  to  spread 
plasters ;  aSySFARADBAFFH  coMHxnfB,  common 
strapping  or  adhesive  plaster;  8.  TESICATO- 
BITTM,  blistering  plaster  or  tissue,  &c. 

SPAETFIirE.  Si/n,  Spabteina,  L.  A 
volatile  oily  liquid,  possessing  basic  properties, 
obtained  from  Spartium  scoparium,  or  broom. 
It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  resembles  conine 
and  nicotine  in  its  general  properties. 

SPASMS.  Sifn,  Cbamp  ;  Spasmus,  L.  An 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles,  gene- 
rally of  the  extremities,  accompanied  with  pain, 
more  or  less  severe.  Spasms  are  distinguished 
into  clonic  spasms  or  convulsions,  in  which 
the  contractions  and  relaxations  are  alternate, 
as  in  epilepsy;  and  into  tonic  spasms,  in 
which  there  is  continued  rigidity,  as  in  locked- 
jaw.  That  form  which  commonly  attacks  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  after 
great  exertion  or  exposure  to  cold,  is  commonly 
called  cramp.  The  best  treatment  for  this  is 
immediately  to  stand  upright,  and  to  well  rub 
the  part  with  the  hand.  The  application  of 
strong  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  of 
anodynes,  as  opiate  liniments,  has  been  recom- 
mended. When  spasm  or  cramp  occurs  in  the 
stomach,  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  water, 
or  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  good  brandy,  may  be 
swallowed  immecUately.  When  cramp  comes 
or  during  cold  bathing,  the  limb  should  be 
thrown  out  as  suddenly  and  violently  as  pos- 
sible, which  wUl  generally  remove  it,  care 
being  also  taken  not  to  become  flurried  or 
frightened,  as  presence  of  mind  is  very  essen- 
tial to  personal  safety  on  such  an  occasion.  A 
common  cause  of  spasm  is  indigestion,  and 


the  use  of  acescent  liquors;  these  should, 
therefore,  be  avoided,  and  bitters  and  ab- 
sorbents had  recourse  to.  See  Antispasmo- 
dics, and  the  names  of  the  principal  spasmodic 
diseases. 

SPEAB'MHrr.    see  Mint. 

SPE'CIES.  (In  pharmacy.)  Mixtures  of 
drieii  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  in  a  divided 
state,  which,  for  convenience,  are  kept  mixed 
for  use.  The  dry  ingredients  of  pills,  con- 
serves, electuaries,  mixtures,  &c.,  that  do  not 
keep  well  when  made  up,  or  which  are  in 
little  demand,  may  be  economically  and  conve- 
niently preserved  in  this  state.  The  word, 
thus  applied,  b  obsolete  out  of  the  pharma- 
ceuticid  laboratory. 

Speciesi  Anthelmin'tic.  Syn,  Sfbchs  an- 
THBLMINTICJE,  L.  The  dried  flowering  tops  of 
tansy  and  wormwood,  and  the  flowers  of  chamo- 
mile, equal  parts;  mix,  and  keep  them  in  a 
clos^  vessel.    (P.  Cod.) 

Species,  Apor'ltive.  See  Diubbtic  Sfboies 
{below). 

Species,  Aromatic.  Syn,  Abomatiopow- 
deb;  Species  ABOMATiOJe,  L.  Prep,  (Ph. 
Bor.)  Leaves  of  balm  and  curled-1^  mint 
(Mentha  crUpa),  of  each,  4  oz. ;  lavender  flow- 
ers, 2  oz. ;  cloves,  1  oz. ;  dry  them  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  powder  them. 

Species,  Astrin'gent.  Syn,  Spbcisb  astbin- 
oentbs,  L.  The  roots  of  bistort  and  tor- 
mentil,  and  bark  of  pomegranate,  equal  parts. 
(P.  Cod.) 

Spedesy  Bitter.  Syn,  Thbbe  bitteb  hebbs  ; 
Spbcibs  amabje;  Hebbs  amabjb,  L.  The 
leaves  of  germander,  and  dried  tops  of  lesser 
centaury  and  wormwood,  equal  parts.  (P. 
Cod.) 

Species,  Capillary.    Syn.  Frns  cafillabt 

HEBBS;    HeBBjE     QUINQTTS     OAPILLABBS,    L. 

Harf  s  tongue,  black  maiden-hair,  white  do., 
golden  do.,  and  spleenwort,  equal  parts.  (Ph. 
L.  1720.) 

Species,  Cor'dial.  Syn,  Foxra  cobdial  plow- 
BBS ;  Species  cobdialbs,  L.  The  flowers  of 
borage,  bugloss,  roses,  and  violets,  equal  parts. 
(Ph.  L.  1720.) 

Species,  Dinret'ic.  J^n.  Apebixnt  boots, 
Apbbitiyb  species  ;  Species  diubbtica,  L. 
1.  (Five  obeateb  apebitite  boots — P.  Cod., 
&  Ph.  E.  1744.)  The  diied  roots  of  asparagus, 
butcher's  broom,  parsley,  smallage,  and  sweet 
fennel,  equal  parts. 

2.  (Fiyb  lbsseb  apebitite  boots.)  Those 
of  caper,  dog-grass,  eryngo,  madder,  and  rest- 
harrow. 

Species,  Emollient.    Syn,    Species  emol- 

LIENTBS,  L.      1.  (ThBEE  emollient  MBALS; 

Fabinjb  emollientbs.)  The  meal  of  barley, 
linseed,  and  rye,  equal  parts.  (P.  Cod.) 

2.  (Five  emollient  hebbs  ;  Hebba  qitin- 
QXTE  bmollibntbs.) — a.  The  dried  leaves  of 
groundsel,  common  mallow,  marsh-mallow, 
great  mullein,  and  wall  pellitory,  equal  parts, 
(P.  Cod.) 

b.  The  leaves  of  mallow^   marsh-mallow^ 
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French  mcrCDrj*,  poUitory  of  the  wall,  and 
violet.    (Ph.  E.  17'W.) 
Species   for    Ene'mas.    i^//;f.    Herds    for 

CLYSTERS;    UrRBJE  FRO  EXEMATK,  L.     MuUow 

leaves,  2  parts ;  chamonnlc  flowers,  1  part. 
Species  for  Fomenta'tions.    St/n.    Species 

PRO  FOTU,  HeRBJR  PRO  FOTU,  L.  LcavcK  of 
flouthenivi'ood,  tops  of  8oa*wormwo<Hl,  and 
flowers  of  cliamomile,  of  each,  2  parts ;  bay 
leaves,  1  part. 

Species,  Hot.  1.  (Four  oreatsr  hot 
seeds.)  The  seeds  of  anises  caraway,  cumin, 
and  fennel. 

2.  (ForR  lesser  hot  seeds.)  The  seeds  of 
bishop's  weed,  smallag^e,  E^toue  parsley,  and 
wild  carrot. 

Species,  Laz'atiTe.  Sjfu,  St.Gerkatk  lax- 
ative POWDER ;  Species  laxantes  St.  CrER- 
MAix,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Bor.)  Senna  leaves  (ex- 
hausted with  spirit),  1  oz. ;  elder  flowers,  2\ 
oz.;  anisuod  and  fennel  seed,  of  each,  1^  oz. ; 
HMhice  them|  to  coarsi*  powder,  and,  when  dis- 
pensing^, add  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar, 
1  dr.,  to  each  1^  oz.  of  the  mixture. 

Species,  Narcotic.  *S>».  Four  narcotic 
HERBS;  SPECIES  NARCOTICS, L.  Dried  leavos 
of  belladonna,  black  niprhtshadc,  henbane,  and 
thorn-apple,  etjual  i)art'«. 

Species,  Pec'toral.  Si/n.  Species  BECiiiCiE, 
Species  ad  infusum  pectokales,  L.  1.  ^lal- 
low  root,4oz.;  coltsfootleuvC'*,  2  oz.;  liquorice 
root,  3i  oz. ;  uniscfd,  frreiit -mullein  flowers 
and  riHl-po])py  flower.-*,  of  ciich,  1  oz. ;  oms 
root,  -i  oz.  (I'll.  Bor.) 

Species.  RefW'gerant.— 1.  (Four  cold 
seeds.)  The  seeds  of  cucumber,  gourd,  melon, 
and  water-melon. 

2.  (Four  lesser  cold  seeds.)  The  seeils 
of  endive,  lettuce,  purslane,  and  snccorj-. 

Species,  Resol'vent.  Sj/n.  VAnrs-n  re- 
BOLVEXTes,  L.  The  meal  of  the  seeds  of  barley, 
benu,  tare,  and  white  lupin. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  is  the  comparative 
weights  of  equal  hulks  of  differoiit  substances, 
the  assumed  standard  being  1  and  sometimes 
1000.  This  standard  is  pure  distilled  water 
for  liquids  and  solids,  and  atmosjilu^iii-  air  for 
gaseous  bodies  and  vapours.*  in  Phigland  the 
sp.  gr.,  unless  when  otherwise  ex])ressod,  is 
always  taken  at  GO""  Fahr. ;  but  in  France  it  is 
taken  at  32^  Fahr.  (0'  C),  or  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice.  I  n  the  *  British  PhannacoiKeia,* 
whenever  specific  j^ravity  is  mentioned,  the 
substance  spoken  of  is  I  supposed  to  be  of  the 
temperature  of  (JO'  Fahr.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  is  suflicient  merely  to  note  the 
temperature,  and  to  apply  a  correction,  de- 
pending on  the  known  density  of  water,  or  air, 
at  the  different  degrees  of  the  thennomctric 
scale. 

To  detennine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid, 
we  weigh  it,  iirst  in  the  air,  and  then  in  wat<}r. 
In  the  latter  case  it  loses,  of  its  weight,  a 

1  By  mnny  modem  chemists  hjfdroffen,  tlic  ligktett  sub- 
•tanre  in  nature,  is  taken  ns  thu  ttandiml  for  the  tpeciftc 
^rsFity  of  gaies  aud  vapours. 


quantity  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  its 
own  hulk  of  water ;  and  iicnco,  by  comparing 
this  weight  with  its  total  weighty  we  find  iu 
specific  gra\'ity.  The  mle  is — Divide  the  total 
weight  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water;  the 
quotient  is  the  aiiecific  gravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  snbstance  lighter 
tlian  water  may  ho  determined  by  attaching  it 
to  some  substance,  as  a  piece  of'  lead,  the  sp. 
gr.,  &c.,  of  which  are  known.  In  this  way.  by 
deducting  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, when  weighed  in  water,  fh>m  the  loss 
sustained  by  tlic  lead  alone,  when  so  weighed, 
we  obtain  a  difference  (a)  which,  added  to  the 
wuight  of  th.e  snlMtance  taken  in  air  (&),  gives 
the  respective  densities.  From  these  the  sp. 
gr.  is  found  by  the  mle  of  three  :— 

(a'{'b):l::h:tp,  gr. 

The  specific  gravity  of  substances  soluble  in 
water  are  taken  in  pure  oil  of  turpentine,  recti- 
fied spirit,  olive  oil,  or  some  other  liquid,  the 
density  of  which  is  exactly  known.  Sometime*, 
for  rough  purposes,  the  article  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  mastic  varnish.  This  last  method 
answers  for  mcrcnrial  pill. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  in  frag- 
ments, or  in  powder,  may  be  found  by  putting 
a  portion  (say  100  grs.)  into  a  sp.  gr.  bottle. 
filling  the  latter  with  distilled  water,  and  then 
weighing  it.  T1k»  weight  of  wator  which  it  ii 
f«)uud  to  contain,  de<luctcd  from  1000  (the 
weifirht  of  the  Iwttlc  when  tilled  with  distilled 
w.itor),  gives  a  difference  {(()  wliieh  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  (l-OOO) 
us  the  weight  of  the  powder  (i)  put  into  the 
bottle  does  to  the  required  sp.  gr.     Or — 

a  :  1*000  ::  5  :  sp.gr. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alloys  and  mizturei, 
when  no  condensation  has  occurreil,  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  weights  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  volumes,  compared  to  water  reckoned  ai 
unity;  and  is  not  merely  the  arithmetical  mean 
Ixitween  the  two  numbers  denoting^  the  two 
sp.  gr.,  as  is  fretiuently  taught.  S«.h?  BsiTS 
(Lovi's),  Hydrometer)  Mixtures  (ArithiM- 
i  tic  of),  &c.  For  the  mwle  of  determining  the 
'  specific  gravity  of  gases,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  on  chemistry  of  I^Iiller  and 
Fownes. 

The  sjiecific  gravity  of  a  liciuid  is  found  by 
.  weighing  it  iu  a  sp.  gr.  bottle,  glaas  flask,  i 
'  other  vessel  of  known  capacity,  and  diWdine 
j  that  weight  by  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  ii 
water;  the  quotient  is,  as  before,  the  specific 
gravity.    A  bottle  f)f  the  capacity  of  1000 
water-grains   (specific    gravity    bottle)  giwi 
the  density  of   a   liquid  at  once,  by  simply 
filling  it  to  the  given  mark,  and  then  acca- 
rately  weighing  it. 
SPECTACLES.    See  Eye,  Vision,  &c. 
SFEC'TBOSCOPE.    An  instrument  devised 
for  examining  the  spectra  of   flames.    (See 
below.) 

SPECTRUM  AITALTSIS.     A  method  of 
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determining  the  chemical  constitaents  of  snb- 
stances,  devised  by  Kirchhofl  and  Bunsen.  It 
consists  in  letting  the  rays  of  aflame,  coloured 
by  the  substance  under  examination,  pass  first 
through  a  narrow  slit,  then  throagh  a  prism, 
and  observing  them,  when  thus  refracted, 
through  a  telescope.  A  distinct  spectrum  is 
obtained  for  every  flame*  colouring  metal;  thus, 
sodium,  which  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
flame,  has  a  spectrum  consisting  of  a  double 
yellow  line;  potassium,  which  bums  with  a 
purple  lighl^  g^ves  red  and  blue  lines ;  lithium 
also  gives  red  and  blue  lines,  but  they  are  of 
a  different  tint  and  in  a  different  part  of  the 
spectrum ;  calcium  fgives  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue  lines;  barium  a  great  number  of 
green  lines,  and  so  on.  To  produce  a  suitable 
flame,  of  great  heating  power  but  small  lu- 
minosity, a  Bunsen's  gas-lamp  is  usually 
employed;  in  this  flame  the  substance  to  ho 
examined  is  burned  on  a  loop  of  fine  platinum 
wire.  The  instrument  employed  for  producing 
and  viewing  the  spectra  is  called  a  spectro- 
scope. This  method  of  analysis  is  so  delicate, 
that  a  quantity  of  sodium  but  little  exceeding 
the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  may  be  detected 
by  it.  Since  its  introduction,  four  now  metals 
have  been  discovered  by  it,  namely,  ciesinm, 
rubidium,  thallium,  and  indium.^    See  Flamb 

COLOUBS,  &c. 

SPECrULUM  MErAL.  Prep,  1.  Take  of 
copper,  64  parts;  pure  tin,  29  parts;  melt  them 
separately  under  a  little  black  flux ;  next  in- 
corporate them  thoroughly  by  stirring  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  and  run  the  metal  into  the 
moulds,  so  that  the  face  of  the  intended 
mirror  may  be  downwards;  lastly,  allow  the 
whole  to  cool  very  slowly. 

2.  Pure  copper,  2  parts ;  pure  tin,  1  part. 
Used  to  make  the  mirrors  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes. The  addition  of  a  little  metallic 
arsenic  renders  it  whiter. 

SPEL'TEB.    See  Zinc. 

SPEEMACE'TI.  S^n.  Cetaceuh  (B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  A  concretion  prepared 
from  the  oily  matter  of  the  head  of  the  JPhy- 
Meter  macrocephalut,  or  spermaceti  whale.  It 
is  demulcent  and  emollient;  chiefly  used  in 
ointments  and  cerates. 

SFHEBOIB'AL  STATE.  It  is  found  that 
water,  or  any  other  volatile  liquid,  thrown  on 
a  metallic  pUte  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  not 
resolved  into  vapour,  but,  assuming  a  some- 
what globular  form,  remains  intact,  until  the 
temperature  becomes  sufficiently  lowered  to 
allow  of  contact  between  the  liquid  and  the 
heated  surface.  It  is  then  immediately  volati- 
lised. M.  Boutigny,  who  fully  investigated 
this  subject,  has  also  shown  that  the  same 
thing  happens  when  a  solid  body  containing 
water  is  substituted  for  the  liquid  in  the 
above  and  similar  experiments.  Thus,  the 
finger  or  hand,  under  certain  restrictions,  may 
be  thrust,  with  perfect  impunity,  into  a  stream 

>  See  tbe  latt  edition  of  Fownes't  "MomwU  of  Cht' 
ndttrv,  and  Watti'i "  IHe,  <4  Ck«mistrf." 


of  molten  metal,  and  ice  may  be  produced  by 
throwing  water  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  This 
last  experiment,  as  performed  by  MM.  Bou- 
tigny and  Prevostaye,  is  essentially  as  follows: 
— A  thick  platinum  crucible,  of  the  capacity 
of  1  fl.  oz.,  is  heated  to  redness  over  a  powerful 
spirit  lamp,  and  some  liquid  anhydrous  sul- 
phurous acid  (a  very  volatile  substance)  poured 
into  it  by  means  of  a  pipette ;  the  acid  assumes 
a  spheroidal  form,  and  does  not  evaporate; 
a  few  drops  of  water  are  now  introduced  into 
the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  same  way ;  the  di- 
luted and  slightly  cooled  acid  instantly  flashes 
off  in  vapour,  and,  robbing  the  water  of  its 
caloric*  leaves  the  latter  in  a  frozen  state; 
and,  if  the  operator  seizes  the  right  moment, 
a  solid  lump  of  ice  may  be  thrown  out  of  the 
red-hot  crucible. 

SPICE.  A  general  name  for  vegetable  sub- 
stances possessing  aromatic  and  pungent  pro- 
perties, and  employed  for  seasoning  or  flavour- 
ing food. 

Spice,  Horse.  Syn,  Cow  spicb;  Spbcibs 
EQriNUS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Aniseed,  allspice,  cu- 
min seed,  ginger,  liquorice,  and  turmeric,  equal 
parts. 

2.  Turmeric  and  cumin  seed,  of  each,  5  lbs. ; 
ginger,  2^  lbs.    Used  by  farriers. 

Spice,  Eit'chen.  Syn.  Mixed  spicfE,  Kitchen 
FEPFEB,&c.  Prep.  From  black  pepper,  2  lbs.; 
ginger,  1  lb. ;  cinnamon,  allspice,  and  nutmegs 
of  each,  8  oz. ;  cloves,  1  oz. ;  dry  salt,  6  lbs. ; 
well  ground  together.  Useful  to  flavour  gra- 
vies, soups,  &c. 

Spice,  Mixed.  As  the  lust,  omitting  half  the 
salt. 

Spice,  Pease.    See  Powdeb. 

Spice,  Bagont.  Prep,  From  dry  salt,  1  lb. ; 
flour  of  mustard,  black  pepper,  and  grated  lemon 
peel,  of  each,  \  lb.;  cayenne  pepper,  2  oz.; 
allspice  and  ginger,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  nutmeg,  ^ 
oz. ;  all  separately  powdered. 

Spice,  Sausage  (French).  Syn,  Epicb  pinbb, 
Fr.  Prep,  IVom  black  pepper,  5  lbs. ;  ginger 
2i  lbs. ;  cloves  and  nutmegs,  of  each  1  lb. ; 
aniseed  and  coriander  seeds,  of  each,  i  lb. ; 
powder  and  mix  them. 

Spice,  Sa'Voury.  Prep.  1.  (Kidder's.) 
From  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  salt, 
equal  parts.     Used  by  cooks. 

2.  (Dr.  Kitchener's.)  See  Raoout  Spice 
(aboi>e). 

Spice,  Soup.  Syn.  Kitc^eneb's  soup-hebb 
powdeb,  Kitcheneb's  yeoetable  bblish, 
&c.  Prep,  From  parsley,  lemon  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  winter  savoury,  of  each,  dried, 
2  oz. ;  sweet  bazil  and  yellow  peel  of  lemon,  of 
each,  dried,  I  oz. ;  mix,  and  powder. 

Spice,  Sweet  (Kidder's).  Prep,  From  cin- 
namon, cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  sugar,  equal 
parts.    Used  in  pastry. 

SPIGE'LIA.  Syn,  Cabolina  pink  boot; 
Spiobua  (Ph.  £.),  L.  The  root  of  Spigelia 
Marilandica,  or  worm  g^rass.  It  is  purgative, 
narcotic,  and  vermifuge. — Dose,  10  to  &  grs., 
in  powder  or  inf  avion,  night  axkd  m.<^rQSa&%> 
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SPUUT. 


until  the  wormi  aro  expelled.    Khubtrb  or 
calomel  is  commonly  lulded  to  it. 

SPIRIT.    Stf».   Spikitub,  L.    Under  this 


ocder.  Spirit  may  alio  be  oHidiied  by  fer* 
mentation  and  diitiUation  from  all  TegetaUa 
jnioea  or  aolations  that  oontun  ragar. 


term  arp  included  all  the  inflammable  and  •  The  spirit  uaed  in  pharmacy  and  chemistiy 
intoxicating  liquon  obtained  by  diitillatiou, '  ii  diitingniihed  by  names  wbioh  have  re« 
and  used  as  beverages,  as  brandy,  oih,  kuu,  j  ference  to  its  richness  in  aloohoL  (See 
&c.,  each  of  which  is  noticed  in  its  alphabetical :  Tablbs.) 


M      Ph.  E 0796 


I.  Tablb  of  ike  Pharmaoopcfial  Spirits, 

Sp.gr. 

*)   nearly 
>    pore 
)  Aleohol. 


Pb.  D.  1836  ....  0*610  or  708  o.  p. 

Ph.  L.  1886  .       .       .       .  0-816  „  688  .* 

Strang   Spirit    (Spiritui    Vortior),)  ti.a^a      mo 

Ph.O.    .       .       .       J  "^818  ,,668  M 

•Bcctijicd  Spirit  (Spirit  of  Wine^ 

Spiritu     RectiAoitus).  ^  0-838  h  662  ., 
•       ■       .  • 


Spiriti 
B.  P. 


BteiyUiSpint,?h,D, 


Sp.gr. 
0-8IOorM|8o.p. 


Prorf    Spirit    (SMrittti    Ttaiiior),)  q^^q         ^ 
Ph.  A. .  .J  ** 


•t 


.     07»7»    - 

0-810  n  708    H 
.     0-86S  M  418    m 

.     0«3  „    9|S«  ^ 

*  "This  ipirit  can  1m  rednced  to  the  ttandard  of  the  weaker  (or  proof)  iplrit,  bv  addiaf.  to  ereiy  8  piata  of  it, 
3pinUofdwtilIcdw»tcr,tt63»Rihr."    (Ph.L.) 

IT.  Table  of  the  principal  Spirituoui  Liquors  sold  ta  England^  with  their  msual 

Strengths,  4^. 


AUqM  (abMln),  P.  Cod. 

(tt40^  „  .  . 
(du  oomoieree),  P.  Cod. 
(faible) 


I* 


fi 


Denomination. 


*Gin  {ttrcngut)  . 

*Do.  {he»t  ordinary) 

tDo.  {cordial) 

tDo.    . 

^Peppermint 

Jl)o.    . 

iCloves 

iBittert 

iRftspberry 

iNoyau 

^Cinnamon 

JTcnt 

iAniseed    . 

iCaraway    . 

tLovcaee    . 

iUiquebaugh 

iOrange  Cordial . 

iCitron 

Ram  . 


B«Tenne 
Mark. 


X  (17  n.  p.) 

X  (28  n.  p.) 
X  (23  u.  p.) 
X  (34  u.  p.) 
X  mint, 
do. 


I 


\  j  X(64n.p.) 


/ 


^Rum  Shmb 
>Ycnch  Brandy 

^Spirit  of  Wine 

Malt,  grain,  or  mo- 
laaiea  nirit  {ient 
out  ly  BrUiMk  dit- 
tillrrs)     . 

Ilollandi    . 

Whiikey  (IrUk)  . 
Do.      {Scotch) 


R. 


R.  Sh. 
do. 

F. 


8.W. 

P.S. 

Genevi. 

P.S. 
P.  8. 


Import 
Strength. 


Abont' 

10  0.  p.  to 

43  o.  p. 


About 
5  o.  p.  to  8 
or  1()  u.  p. 


} 


Legal  Limits 
of  Strength. 


Permit. 


Not  itronger  17  n.  p. 
than  35  0.  p. ' 

do.  33  tt.  p. 

do.  32  n.  p. 

do.         ;  34  u.  p. 

do.         ,  60  tt.  p. 

do.         .  64  n.  p. 


do. 


64  u.  p. 


No  limit. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Not  leis 
than  43  o.  p. 


Not  stronger 

than  36  o.  p 

No  limit. 

Not  stronger 
than  35  o.  p 


U  n.  p. 


64tt.  p. 
GOn.  p. 

10  u.  p. 


64  to 
64  0.  p. 


{ 


Selling  Stieagfth. 

Contaias 
Alcohol 
of  0-835. 

Contains 
Abtolute 
AlcohoL 

408 

•    •••• 

87-48 

do. 

3663 

31S 
188 

do. 

«S 

•  ••    •• 

188 
318 

"8 

61C()8 

40-58 

640 
6438 

50» 
50-28 

Spcdie 

CFiaTitT 

ateOP 

Flihr. 


09395 

0i^446 
EO- 
10- 
10- 
10- 


11-065 

to 
1-080 


0-9331 

to 
0-8697 
10- 

no- 

09318 


0-8416 

to 
083S1 


I 


0-866910 
0-9318 
0-9368 


are 


*  Frequently  retailed  at  26  to  85  u.  p. 
t  Tboagh  'permitted'  at  SS  to  9^,  ai 
96  to  86  u.p.,  or  eren  weaker. 

J;  TheM^  thoiuch '  pannitted' at  60  or  64 
j7ior90%p. 


generally  finun 
0.  p.,  aregaae- 


i  Usual  strength  64  to  60  o.  p. 
0  The  specific  gravity  is  no  guide  when 
sent,  as  in  compounds. 


ingar  is  pn» 
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l§piritaoii8  liquors,  like  all  otW  fluidB  at 
common  temperatures,  expand  when  they  are 
heated,  and  diminish  in  volume  when  they  are 
cooled.  It  is  found  that  1000  galls,  of  proof 
spirit,  measured  at  the  temperature  of  50°  Fahr., 
will,  if  re-measured  at  69^  he  found  to  have 
increased  in  hulk  to  fully  1004i  galls. ;  whilst 
1000  galls,  of  the  same  spirit,  measured  at  77° 
Fahr.,  will  he  only  equal  to  991i  galls,  at  69°. 
These  changes  are  stul  more  marked  at  higher 
strengths,  and  at  extreme  temperatures,  and, 
from  not  heing  recognisahle  hy  the  hydro- 
meter, often  lead  to  serious  losses  in  trade, 
and  to  serious  fluctuations  in  '  stock,'  which, 
to  those  unaware  of  the  action  of  temperature, 
are  perfectly  unaccountahle.  A  gallon  of  proof 
spirit  only  weighs  9i  Ihs.  at  60^  Fahr.  At  a 
higher  temperature  it  will  weigh  lesS'— at  a 
lower  one,  more;  hut  as  this  weight  consti- 
tutes the  standard  gallon  at  the  t^perature 
the  proof  is  calculated  for,  it  is  manifest  that 
any  variations  from  it  must  result  in  loss  either 
to  the  huyer  or  seller.  Hence  the  equity  of 
huying  and  selling  liquors  hy  weight,  instead 
of  hy  measure.  The  stock -keeper  in  every 
wholesale  house  should  he  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  on  *  taking  stock'  should  as  regularly 
enter  the  temperature  of  his  liquors  in  his 
stock-hook  as  he  does  the  '  dip'  or  '  wet  inches.' 
See  Alcohol,  Alooholombtby,  Spbcifio 
Gravity,  Sfibits  (Medicinal),  Spieits  (Per- 
fumed), &c. 

Spirit,  Amyric.    See  Fttsbl  Oil. 

Spirit,  Dyer's.    See  Tin  Mobdaitts. 

Spirit,  Heth'ylated.  Spirit  of  wine  to  which 
one  tenth  of  its  volume  of  wood  naphtha 
(strength  not  less  than  60°  o.  p.)  has  heen 
added,  the  object  of  such  addition  heing  that 
of  rendering  the  mixture  unpotahle  through 
its  offensive  odour  and  taste.  The  purification 
of  this  mixed  spirit,  or  the  separation  of  the 
two  alcohols,  though  often  attempted,  has 
always  proved  a  failure.  It  might  he  sup- 
posed that,  owing  to  the  low  boiling-point  of 
methylic  alcohol,  fdmple  distillation  would 
effect  this ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  both 
spirits  distil  over  simultaneously.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  difference  of  their  vapour 
densities.  Methylated  spirit,  being  sold  duty 
free,  can  be  employed  by  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer as  a  solvent  in  many  processes  for 
which,  from  its  greater  cost  duty-paid  spirit 
would  he  commercially  inapplicable.  But  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines,  containing  spirit, 
as  the  vehicle  or  menstruum  by  which  more 
active  substances  are  administered,  the  em- 
ployment of  methylated  spirit  is  highly  im- 
proper. The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  obtained  from  the  PharmacopcBia 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Council,  the  decided 
opinion  that  "the  substitution  of  'methy- 
lated '  for '  rectified '  spirit  in  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  strictly 
prohibited." 

The  use  of  methylated  spirit  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tinetnresy  sweet  spirit  of  nitres  oommon 


ether,  or  any  medicine  to  he  nsad  internally,  is 
now  prohibited  by  law. 

Spirit,  Proof.    See  ahove, 

^irit,  Pyroace'tic.    Syn,    Aobtokb;  Spi- 

BITTJS    PYB0A0BTICTJ8,   L.  ;   AC^TONB,   ESPBIT 

PTBOAC^TIQUB,  Fr.  Au  inflammable  volatile 
liquid  obtained  with  carbonic  acid  and  other 
products  when  the  metallic  acetates  in  an  an- 
hydrous state  are  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation. The  acetate  of  lead  b  the  most 
eligible  salt  for  this  purpose. 

J?rep,  1.  Dried  acetote  of  lead  is  carefully 
distilled  in  a  large  earthen  or  coated-glass 
retort,  by  a  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness, 
the  volatile  products  being  passed  through  a 
condenser  well  supplied  with  cold  water.  The 
distillation  is  continued  until  nothing  but 
finely  divided  lead  (lead  pyrophorus)  remains 
in  the  retort.  The  receiver  contains  crude 
acetone,  which  is  to  be  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  afterwards  rectified  in  a 
water  bath  from  chloride  of  calcium. 

2.  By  passing  the  vKpoor  of  strong  acetic 
acid  through  an  iron  tube  heated  to  dull 
redness,  and  condensing  the  acetone  thus 
formed. 

Ohs.  In  both  of  the  above  processes  car* 
bonic  acid  and  other  permanent  gases  are  pro- 
duced, consequently  the  receiver  must  not  fit 
too  closely  to  the  tube  of  the  condenser. 

iVqp.  Colourless,  limpid,  of  peculiar  odour, 
and  very  inflammable,  giving  a  brilliant  flame, 
without  smoke ;  boiling-point  182°  Fahr. ; 
sp.  gr.  '792.  It  dissolves  resins  and  essential 
oils.    See  Mesitilol,  Mbsittl,  Mbtacetomb, 

Spirit,  Pyrozyl'io.  S^n,  Ptbolioneous 
BPiBiT,  Wood  s.,  Mbdicikal  naphtha.  Wood 
K.,  Hydbatbd  ozidb  of  methyl  ;  Spibitus 
FYB0XYLICT7S  (Ph.  D.),  L.  A  light  volatile 
liquid,  discovered  by  P.  Taylor,  in  1812,  among 
the  limpid  products  of  the  distillation  of  dry 
Wood.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot  to  be  "really  a  second  alcohol,  forming 
an  ether,  and  a  series  of  compounds  (icythyl- 
SBBIBS)  exactly  corresponding  with  those  of 
vinous  spirit,  and,  in  some  points,  even  more 
complete  than  the  latter." 

Prep,  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  (which  con- 
tains about  li  of  the  spirit)  is  subjected  to 
distillation,  and  the  first  or  more  volatile 
portion  which  passes  over  is  neutralised  with 
hydrate  of  lime.  After  repose,  the  clear  liquid 
is  separated  from  the  oil  which  fioats  on  the 
surface,  and  from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  this,  when  redistilled,  forms  the 
wood  spirit  of  commerce.  It  may  be 
strengthened  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
alcohol,  hy  rectification,  and  ultimately  ren- 
dered pure  by  careful  distillation  from  quick- 
lime by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath.  Berzelios 
recommends*  the  crude  spirit  to  be  agitated 
with  a  f^'ytj  oil,  to  remove  empyreumatic 
matter,  and  then  to  rectify  it,  first,  from 
recently  burnt  charooal,  and  next  with  chloride 
of  cid(diiiD. 
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SPIHITS. 


Prop.,  <('c.  Pure  pyroxylic  spirit  is  a  trans- 
parent  colonrlcHH  liquid,  Imvinpf  a  penetrating 
cthcn^al  Kmoll,  and  a  hot  disagreeable  tafsto ; 
it  i4  vory  influniinuble,  luirniiij?  with  a  pale 
blue  llnmc.  ItiM  neutral  to  tc«t  pap(>r  ;  mixes 
witli  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all  propor- 
tion ;  and  boibt  at  152''  Fahr. ;  sp.  gr.  '793  at 
6H  Falir.  (Ilcgnault  and  Licbig.)  Dr.  Urc 
KtateH  tlio  Bp.  gr.  to  l>e  '824  ai  GO'' ;  the  Dublin 
College  makes  it  -846.  Tlutt  of  the  latter 
muKt  therefore  have  contained  a  little  water. 
It  d(K»i  not  dissolve  India  rubber  and  gutta 
pcrcha,  like  mineral  or  truo  naphtha. 

Pyroxylic  Hpirit  is  dlMtingnished  from  ace- 
tone or  ])ynuiocti('  Kpirit  by  the  eharact<.'r 
of  its  fiame,  and  by  freely  di»!olving  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  m  quite  insoluble  in  the 
latter.  In  a  mixture  of  these.'  two  liquids  two 
distinct  strata  arc  formed  when  thiK  sub- 
stance, either  in  powder  or  concentrated  solu- 
tion, iH  added. 

Pyroxylic  spirit  is  distinguished  from  vinous 
spirit  by  Nessler's  test  (which  tec),  by  its 
forming  a  Kolid  crystalline  salt  (methylic 
oxalate)  when  distilled  with  an  oxulate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  its  lower  Ixiiling-point. 
The  proHcncc  of  alcohol,  in  a  mixttire  of  the 
two,  is  readily  detected  by  distilling  the  sus- 
jKJCti'd  sample  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  for- 
mation of  common  ether  indiiMitea  ethylic 
alcohol,  and  from  the  amount  formed  the  ]>ro- 
jjortion  of  alcohol  may  be  determined. 

UseSf  t\V.  Chiefly  tr)  dissolve  resins  and 
volatile  oils,  es])ccially  shelMac,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  alcohol  in  spirit  lamps.  As  a  me<li- 
cine,  it  is  anodyne  and  sedative  ;  and  has  been 
bcneticially  cin])loyL'd  by  Drs.  Christison, 
Hastings,  and  Neligan,  to  allay  the  harassing 
cough,  troublesome  vomiting,  imd  excessive 
ex]H'ct oration,  in  phthisis  and  some  other 
affections. — Dose,  5  to  30  drops,  thrice  a  day, 
in  water. 

Spirit,  Bai'sin.  Prep,  From  raisins  fer- 
niiMited  along  with  water,  and  the  wash  dis- 
tilled by  a  quick  fire.  Used  to  give  a  brandy 
flavour  to  malt  s]iirit.  1  gtil.  added  to  150 
galls,  of  plain  spirit,  along  with  some  colour- 
ing, and  a  little  catechu,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  little  acetic  ether,  makes  a  very  decent 
■  British  Urandy.' 

Spirit,  Bec'tified.  Sec  Alcohol,  and  Table 
1,  under  SriitiT. 

Spirit  of  Soltf.     Hydrochloric  acid. 

Spirit  of  Soap-herbs.  As  08sc>ncc  of  soup- 
herbs,  but  substituting  1  ijuart  of  brandy  or 
pnK)f  spirit  for  tlu;  rcctilied  spirit. 

Spirit  of  Wine.  See  Alcouol,  and  Table  I, 
under  Svikit. 

SPIBITS  (Medic'inal).  Sjfn.  Spibitus  me- 
DICINALES,  L.  The  spirits  of  pharmacy  are 
cither  prepared  by  macerating  the  bruised 
seeds,  flowers,  bcrbs,  &c,  in  the  spirit^  for  2  or 
3  days  before  distillation,  and  then  drawing  it 
off  by  A  gentle  heat ;  or  extemporaneously,  by 
adding  a  proper  proportion  of  essential  oil  to 
pun  spirit  oi  the  prescribed  itrength.   This 


latter  plan  is  very  genexally  adopted  in  the 
Ph.  D.  In  the  first  method,  when  a  naked 
fire  is  employed,  a  little  water  ii  put  into  the 
stin  along  with  the  spirit,  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma.  These  spirits  are  principally  employed 
as  aromatics  and  stiraulanta*  or  as  adjuvants 
in  draughts  and  mixtures. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  medicioal 
spirits : — 

Spirit  of  Ammo"niA.  Syn.  Spdutub  ax- 
MO^^-E  (Pli.  E.).  Prep.  1.  {Ph.  E.)  Take 
of  quicklime,  12  oz. ;  slake  it  with  water,  6} 
fl.  oz. ;  add  of  finely  powdered  chloride  of 
ammonium,  3  oz. ;  and  distil  in  a  glass  retort 
f  umishcil  with  a  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle  containing  rectified  spirit, 

2  pints,  and  kept  well  cooled.  A  sand  heat 
is  to  be  employed,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued as  long  as  anything  passes  over.  The 
product  has  a  sp.  gr.  about  '845,  and  should 
not  effervesce  with  acids.  The  alkali  is  here 
in  the  caustic  state,  and  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  spirit  of  ammonia.  Ph.  U.  S., 
and  Dzond's  caustic  spirit  of  ammonia.  Ph.  Bor. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Chloride  of  ammonium, 
10  oz. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  IG  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  and  water,  of  each,  3  pints ;  mix,  and 
let  3  pints  distil. 

3.  (Ph.  I>.  1826.)  Dissolve  3^  oz.  of  carbo- 
luite  of  ammonia,  in  rectified  spirit,  3  wine  pints. 

Ohs.  The  ammonia  in  the  last  two  pre- 
parations exists  in  the  carbonated  state.  They 
are  chiefly  employed  to  make  other  preparations. 

4.  (AnISATEd'sPIBIT  OF  AMMONIA;    LlQUOK 

AMMONIJK     ANISATVS,     SPlftlTUS     A.     A. — PL. 

Bor.)     Kectified  spirit,  12  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed, 

3  drs. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  caustic  solution  of 
ammonia  ('900),  3  oz. 

5.  (AK03IATIC  SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  SPIRIT 

OF  SAL  VOLATILE;   SPIBITUS   AMMONIA  ABO- 

MATI0U8— B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.)— a.  (Ph. 
L.)  Take  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  6 
oz. ;  carbonate  of  ix)tassa,  10  oz. ;  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  of  each,  bniised,  2^  drs.;  fresh 
lemon  peel,  5  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each,  2  quarts ;  mix,  and  distil  3  quarts. 
Sp.  gr.  -918. 

b,  (Ph.  E.)  Spirit  of  ammonia,  8  fl.  oz.; 
oil  of  rosemary,  1^  fi.  dr. ;  oil  of  lemon  peeli 
1  fl.  dr.;  mix, 

r.  (Ph.  D.)  Eectified  spirit,  3  pints;  oil 
of  lemon,  ^  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  2  fl.  drs. : 
oil  of  cinnamon,  \  fl.  dr. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of 
stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  6  fi.  oz.  Sp.  gr. 
•852. 

(L  (B.  P.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  8  oz.  i 
strong  solution  of  ammonia,  4  oz. ;  volatile  oil 
of  nutmeg,  4  drs. ;  oil  of  lemon,  6  drs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  6  pints;  water,  3  pints;  distil  1 
pints. — Dose,  20  to  60  minims  in  camphor 
water. 

Ohs,  The  ammonia  exists  in  the  state  of 
neutral  carbonate  in  the  product  of  the  a 
formula,  but  in  the  caustic  state  in  -Uiose  of 
the  others.— jDofe.  i  to  1  fl.  dr.,  in  water,  or 
an^  bland  liquid ;  as  a  diffoiible  stimiiluit  and 


heurtburn,  flatulent  colic,  hjsteiii . 
sjnrit  of  sol  volatile  of  tbc  ahops  is  generally  > 
■puriODS  compoand  of  little  piara  than  half  the  i 
above  streogtb,  I 

6.   (FSTID   SPIBII   OP   AUMOSIA;   SpIBTTUB  I 

AiiUosiM  sffirinns— U.  P.,  Ph.  L,  E.  &  I).),  j 
L. — a.  (Ph.  G.)  Hjdrochlontte  of  ammonlB, 
10  ox.;  carboonte  of  pota»a,  16  oi.;  auR- 
fo-tida,  5  oz. ;  rectified  gpirit  and  water,  of  I 
each,  3  pints  i  mix  veil,  then  slowly  dietil  3  I 
pinta.     Sp.gr. -861. 

b.  (Ph.  E.)  Spirit  of  aumonla,  10^  fl.  oz. ;  ' 
agsnfittida  (broken  atnnll),  i  oz. ;  digest  for  12  [ 
hours,  then  distil  10^  fl.  02.,  b;  tho  lieat  of  a 
vapour  (water)  bath. 

c.  (Ph.  D.)  Aasofoiticia,  li  ta.t  rectified 
>piclt,  li  pint;  digest  for  24  hourt,  tben 
distil  off  the  whole  of  the  spirit,  and  mii  the 
proJact  with  atroager  solution  of  ammonia,  3 
fl.  07..     Sp.  gr.  -849, 

li.  (li.  P.)  Strong  solution  of  ammonia,  2; 
assnftclida,  in  small  pieces,  li  1  rectified  spirit, 
sufficient ;  macerate  the  a«safixtida  in  15  of  the 
spirit  for  24  hours,  distil,  add  the  distillate  to 
Uie  ammonia,  and  make  up  with  spirit  to  20. 
— Scut,  i  to  1  dr. 

Obt.  The  doac,  j^c.are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  last,  but  it  is  preferred  for  hj-sterical  and 
spasmodic  afCectiona. 

Spirit,  Amjl'lC.  Syn.  AwJOHOL  tUYUCUH 
(Ph.  D.),  L.     Sco  rnsKL  Oil. 

Spirit  of  An'iseed.  Syn,  Spibitvs  anisi 
(Pli.  L,),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Oil  of  ani. 
seed,  3  11.  drs. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gaL  ;  dissolve. 
Canninative.— How.  i  H.  dr.  to  4  fl.  drs. 

2.  (Ebsbmtia  ABiBl— Ph.  D.)  Oil  of  ani- 
•ecd,  1  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  9  fl.  ox. ;  mix 
with  agitation.     Chiefly  used  to  make  aniseed 

3.  (Compound  bpieit  or  anisekd;  Spi- 
BITD8  ANiai  COMPOBITDB-— Ph.  D.  1826.)  Ani- 
seed and  angchcn  seed,  of  each,  i  lb,;  proof 
spirit,  1  gal. !  water,  c,.  s. ;  lUstil  1  g.iIlon. 
When  colonred  with  saffron,  or  eap  grceo,  it 
closely  rcsemhlcs  the  Irish  osquchaugh. 
(Montgomery.) — Dote.  1  to  4  fl.  drs. 

Spirit,  irqnebiiBade'.  See  Yulsesabt 
Spibii  {btlow). 

Spirit  of  Balm  (Componnd).      Syn.     B11.H 

WATBB,  CaBMELITB  W.  ;  AlJCA  BEUaB.E  COM- 
rOBlTA,   SfISITDB    U.     C0UF0EITU9,    L. ;    Eau 

DES  Cashes,  Eau  de  hsubsb  de^  Cabueb, 

li^  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Frusb  flowering  topa 
of  balm,  114  oz. ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  4  oz. ;  cinoa- 
IDon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  cori- 
ander seed  and  dried  ungelira  root,  of  each. 
1  01.;  rectified  spirit,  8  lbs.;  macerate  for  8 
days  nnd  distil  in  a  water  bath  to  dryness. 
The  spirit  is  much  esteemed  in  France  at  a 
•tomachic,  a  cosmetic,  and  a  stimulant. 

Spirit,  Sath'lng.    Soap  liniment. 

Spirit  of  Cun'phOT.  Sga.  Cauphorated 
iPisiT  ;  Spquttts  caxphobx  (B.  p..  Ph.  L.), 
TsrorusA   oakphobx,    Scibiidb  oaiuso- 


ITS.  ion 

BATUB,  L.  Pr^.  1.  (Fli.  L.)  Camphor,  6 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  dissolve. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Camphor,  1  ;  rectified  spirit^  9  ; 
dissolve.— i)an.  10  to  30  minims,  iu  millc  or 
on  sugar.  Uied  as  an  application  to  cbilUaini, 
and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  cholera,  &c.  8eo 
Dbopb,  Esuehce,  and  Trictobb. 

Spirit  of  Car'away.  Sya.  SplBtTlTB  CABDI 
(Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Oil  of 
caraway,  2  fl.  dn. ;  proof  apint,  1  gal.  ;  dis- 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Carawayseeds  (bruised),  1  lb.  ; 
proof  spirit,  7  pints  ;  macerate  for  2  days  in  a, 
covered  vessel,  then  add  of  water,  li  pint,  and 
distil  7  pinta.  Aromatic  and  carminative. — 
Doie.  1  to  4  fl.  drs.  A  similar  spirit,  "  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  is  drunk  in  Germany  aa  a 
dram  (Kiiu  EUJQIIBIIK  J  K  C>iei.hilahi>twbin). 

3.  (EBflKNTi*  CABUI— Pli.  D.)  Oil  of  csra- 
waj,  1  fl.  oz.  i  rectified  spirit,  9  fl.  ui.  Uitd 
U>  make  caraway  water. 

Spirit  of  Cu'iia.  Syn,  Spibudb  cabbis 
(E*b.  £.),  Ii.  Prep.  From  coarsely  powdered 
cassia,  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  7  pints;  water,  1| 
pint,  or  q.  a. ;  draw  off  7  pints. — Dote,  &c.,  as 
the  last.  It  is  almost  universally  subttitnted 
for  spirit  of  cinnamon. 

Spirit  of  Cin'iuunDn,  Si/n.  Spibitos  cik- 
NiuoHi  (Ph.  L,  i  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Oiiof  cinnamon,  Sfl.dra.;  proof  spirit,  1  gsL  ; 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  From  cinnamon,  a*  spirit  of 
cassia. — Dote.  1  to  4  fl.  drs. 

3.  (ESBKNTIA   CIKMAMOMI— Ph.   ]>.)      Oil  of 

cinnamon,   1  tl.  01.;  rectified  sjarit,  9  fl.  oa. 
Uted  to  make  cinnamon  water,  &c. 
Spirit  of  £'ther.  5^.  Spibit  op  BCLPanBio 

ETHEB,  tiWEET  SPIRIT  OP  VITBIOLf  ;  SPIBPTUB 
STUB  BIB     (B.     P.),     SPIBIXVB     fiTHEBIH     e[I]> 

puOBici  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  l.—a.  (Ph.  E.) 
Solphuric  ether,  1  part ;  rectified  spirit,  3 
parts.  Sp.  gc.  *S09.  Obt.  This  prepar«Uon 
should  be  ncntml  to  test  paper,  mix  (clear) 
Uiitb  water,  and,  when  shaken  with  twice  its 
volume  of  coaeentrated  solnUon  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  28i  of  ether  should  separate. — Dott. 
I  to  2  or  3  fl.  drs. ;  as  a  stimulant  and  ano- 
dyne. 

b.  (B.  P.)  Ether,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  2 1  mix. 
—Dote.  30  to  60  minima. 

SPlBtT   OF    KTHBB,    HOFI- 
LIQUOB  j  SpiaiTTa  STBRBIB 

(Ph.  L,),  S.  jiiaFBiB  OMoeoa 
(Ph.  D.).  L.-0.   (Ph.  L.)    Ether,  8  fl.  oz. ; 

rectified  spirit.  16  fl.  oz.;  ethereal  oil,  3  fl.  dn. ; 

b.  (Ph.  D.)  Mix  in  a  glass  matrass,  oil  of 
vitriol,  li  pint,  with  rectifled  spirit,  1  pint; 
connect  this  with  a  Lieblg's  condenser,  apply 
heat;  and  distil  until  a  black  froth  hegins  to 
rise;  then  separate  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
distilled  liquid,  and,  having  exposed  it  to  the 
air  for  24  hours,  let  the  oil  be  transferred  to  a 
moist  paper  fitter,  ind  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water ;  lastly,  disMivs  it  in  a  miitore  of 
rectified  ipirit, )  pint ;  ndphnria  ethfii,^  ~ 
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Oha.  This  compound  is  niiodync  nnd  nnti- '  Spirit  of  Vi'tiie  Ether.  Syn,  Sfx&it  OF 
H]MiHinodic,  ttiul  wiiK  once  held  in  ver}*  ^frcat  xitkoub  ether,  Sweet  spirit  of  yrreE, 
rv\mU\,—Doie,  ^  to  2  f1.  drx.  XiTBors  ethereal  spirit,    Kitre   drops  ; 

3.   (Aromatic  spirit  ok  ether,  A.  e.  of  Spiriti's  sthebes  ynBici  (B.  P.,  Pii.  L.  k 

HUU'HridC  E.,  Sweet  elixir  of  VITRIOLf ;  ■  K.),  SpIRITUB  JRTBERErS  SITROSrS  (Ph.  !>.), 
Si'iRiTi'B  £THEUI8  ARoMATiCFS,  L.  Prtp. '  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Take  of  rvciified 
(Pit.  L.  1821.)  liniised  cinnamon.ddn. ;  car- ;  H]>trit,  1  quart ;  nitric  acid,  34  fl.  oz.;  add  tlic 
damoinH,  1|  dr.;  h>n;^  ])oppcr  and  ^in^r,  of  acid,  by  degrees,  to  the  fpirit ;  then  mil  thcni, 
nieli,  1  dr.;  rcctiiinl  spirit,  10  fl.  ox. ;  sulphuric  '  and  let  28  fl.  oz.  distil  over.  An  earthrnwana 
I'tfaer,  5  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  iiiid  digest  14  days.  'i*lic  ,  still  and  condensing  worm  should  be  employed. 
loKt  two  pn!]mrationrt  are  also  frequently  called  Sp.  gr.  '834. 
'  swei^t  elixir  of  vitriol.'  I      2.  (111.   E.)     Pure  hyponitrouf  ether  (Pb. 

Spirit  of  Hartsliom.     S^n.   Liquor  or  si'i- ;  K.),  1  jmrt;  rectified  spirit,  4  parts ;  (both  by 
HiTrs  voi.ATii.i8  coKNU  CERVi,  L.     Originally  j  volume;)  mix.    Sp.  gr.  "847. 
diMtilliMl  fnnn  hnrUhorn.  Dilute  liquor  of  amnio- .      3.  (Ph.  D.)    Nitrous  or  hyponitron:?  ether 
niii  in  now  p>neral1y  hoM  for  spirit  of  liartHlioni.  i  (which  has  bi>en  washed  with  ludf  of  its  volume 

Spirit  of   Honerad'iah  (Compound).     Stm.   of  liquor  of  ammonia),  4  fl.oz.;  recti Hed  spirit. 


Sl'lRlTUa  ARMORACI.4;  COMI'OSlTrH  (».  I*.,  Ph. 
1i.),  li.  Prfp.  1.  (I'll.  Ij.)  Slieed  linrM'nulish 
and  dritnl  orange  peel,  of  each.  20  oz. ;  bruised 
nutmegs,  5  drs. ;  j)ro(»f  spirit,  1  gwl. ;  water,  1 
quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gal.  Stimulant  nnd 
diuretic. — iJosr.  1  to  4  11.  drs. ;  in  dropsies, 
when  then?  ii4  much  debility.  It  is  usuiilly  (kiiii- 
biiicnl  with  ill  fusion  of  juniper  Ik?  rries  or  foxglove. 

2.  (H.  P.)  FrL>sh  root,  sliced,  20;  dried 
orange  ]K-e1,  20;  nutmeg,  bruised,  \;  pnxif 
s])irit,  U)0;  water,  10;  mix,  and  distil  over 
ICjO.—  DuMe.  1  to  .3  dr«. 

Spirit  of  Hydrochlo"ric  Ethor.    Si/n,  Spikit 

OF  MURIATIC  ETIIEll,  CLUTTON*a  FKI3U1KU0E 
BPIRIT;  .KTIIEU  liYl)H0Cin.0ttICU3  ALCOIIOLI- 
CU8,  SpIKITUH  jE'rilEUlS  MrillATlCI,  L.  IWp. 
1.  PVoni  hydrochloric  etlirr  and  rectified  spirit, 
equal  i)artH  ;  mixed  toifether. 

2.  (IMi.  K.  17H.)  Ilydrocbloricacid,  Ipart; 
rectified  spirit,  H  pnrts;  digest  some  days,  and 
distil  ill  a  sand  bath. — IJomc.  ^  to  8  fl.  dn<. ; 
in  dyB]H>psia,  liver  eoni]>luiiitM,  hectic  fever,  &c. 

Spirit  of  Juni^per.  *V|/w.  SrinrTi-a  jrMi'Kiti 
(H.  P.).  Prrp.  English  oil  of  juniper,  1  ;  recti- 
iletl  8pirit,4y ;  dissolve. — Z>oxe.  30to 60  minims. 

Spirit  of  Juniper  (Compound).    Sj/n.    Sfi- 

RITlTfl  JUNTPEUl  COMPOSITUS  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  I).), 

L.  Prep,  1.  (I'll.  L.)  Oil  of  juniper.  If  fl. 
dr.;  oils  of  eaniwny  and  fennel,  of  each,  12 
di^qts ;  pntof  B])irit,  1  gal.;  dissolve. 

2.  (Ph.  li,  1N3G.)  J uniiHT  berries,  bniised, 
15  oz. ;  caraway  nnd  fennel  seed,  of  each, 
bruised,  2  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gal.;  water,  1 
quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon. 

Obs.  This  8i>irit  is  stimulant  nnd  diuretic. 
■ — Dose,  2  to  4  fl.  drs.  Mixed  with  twice  or 
tbrico  its  weight  of  proof  spirit,  and  sweetened 
with  a  little  sugar,  it  makes  no  bad  substitute 
for  Hollands  gin. 

Spirit  of  Lav'ender.  5y».  Spiiuttb  latan- 
DIJL^  (K.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  I-Voni  fresh 
lavender,  2|  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gal.;  water, 
1  quart,  or  q.  s.;  distil  1  gallon  (7  pint^ — Ph.E.). 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  M  it  cbam  oil  of  laven- 
der, 3  oz.;  rectific<l  spirit,  1  gal.;  dissolve. 
Cordial  and  fragrant.' 

8.  (B.  P.)  Knglish  oil  of  lavender,  1 ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  49;  dissolfC.^jDoM.  80  to  60 
mixuBu,  SecSruuTS  (Pcrf^uncd),  Tixomut&c 


"  in  42  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  preserve  the  compound 
in  small,  strong,  nnd  accurately  stopped  bottles." 

4.  (U.  P.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  3 ; 
sulphuric  acid,  2  ;  copper,  in  fine  poi^'der  (No. 
25),  2 ;  rectified  spirit,  a  sufficiency ;  to  20  of 
the  s])irit  add  g^dnally  the  sulphuric  acid, 
stirring  them  together ;  tlicn  add  to  this,  also 
p^idnally,  2  J  of  the  nitric  acid.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  retort  or  other  suitable  apparatus, 
into  which  the  copper  has  l)een  introduced,  and 
to  which  a  thcmiometer  is  fittetl.  Attach  now 
an  eflicient  condenser,  and,  applying  a  gentle 
heat,  ht  the  spirit  distil  at  a  temjieraturc  i*um- 
niencing  at  170^  nnd  rising  to  175^  but  not 
exceeding  ISO",  until  12  have  passed  over  aud 
been  colleete<l  in  a  bottle  kept  cool,  if  neoes* 
sary.  with  iee-eold  water;  then  withdraw  the 
heat,  and,  having  allowed  the  contents  of  tbo 
retort  to  cool,  introduce  the  remaining  t  of 
nitric  aeid,  and  resume  the  distilhition  as 
before,  until  the  increased  product  has  been 
increased  t^  15.  Mix  this  with  40  of  the 
rectified  spirit,  or  as  much  as  will  make  the 
])ro<Iuct  cori*es]X)nd  to  the  tests  of  s])ocific 
gravity  and  per-centage  of  ether  8e|mratcd  br 
chloride  of  calcium.  IVeserve  it  in  well-closed 
vessels. 

Char,  and  Tests,  Transparent,  and  neailj 
colourless,  with  a  very  sUgbt  tinge  of  yelloir, 
mobile,  inflammable,  of  a  peeidiar  |)enetratiDg 
ap])le-likc  odour,  and  sweetish,  cooling,  tliarp 
ta«te.  It  effervesces  f e<«bly,  or  not  at  all,  when 
shaken  with  a  lit  lie  bicarbonate  of  soda.  A\Tim 
agitated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
a  few  droj)s  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  dwp 
olive-brown  or  black.  If  it  bo  agitated  with 
twice  its  volume  of  n  satunited  solution  ci 
chloride  of  calcium  in  a  closed  tube,  2|;  of  iti 
original  volume  will  separate  in  the  form  of 
nitrous  ether,  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
mixture.      Sp.  gr.  -840. — JDose.    1  to  2  fl.  dw. 

Pur.,  fjr.  Pure  spirit  of  nitiic  ether  boili 
at  about  160°  Fahr.,  scarcely  reddens  litmns 
pajier,  and  "  gives  off  no  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  gnson  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda." 
(Ph.  L.)  "When  agitated  with  twice  iU 
volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  12$  of  ether  slowly  separates."  (Ph. 
^  Ky-^Dote.  i  to  8  fl.  drs.,  aa  a  febrifuge,  a  dift« 
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plioretic,  diarctic,  antispasmodic,  &c. ;  in  Wk' 
rioQS  affections. 

Obs.  The  mass  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
of  the  shops  is  of  very  inferior  qaality,  and  is 
scarcely,  rf  ever,  made  directly  from  spirit 
that  has  paid  the  dnty.  One,  and  a  very  large 
portion,  is  obtained  from  Scotland ;  another, 
from  the  manufacturers  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury ;  and  a  third,  and,  in  fact,  the  principal 
part,  from  certain  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis  who  employ  contraband 
spirit  for  it«  preparation,  as  this  furtide  is  not 
under  the  excise.  Recently  methylated  spirit 
has  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  sp.  gr.  '850,  is  now 
commonly  and  publicly  sold,  in  quantity,  at  a 
price  which  is  only  about  2-3rd8  that  of  the 
spirit  in  it,  if  the  latter  had  paid  duty.  The 
spirit  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  ful- 
minating mercury  frequently  contains  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  mere  admixture  of  nitric  or  hyponitrous 
ether  with  alcohol  does  not  afford  an  officinal 
SPIB.  iETHEB.  NITB.,  as  this  always  contains 
aldehyde,  which,  according  to  Ftof.  Liebig, 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  officinal  com- 
pound. 

Spirit  of  Kitrons  Ether.  Syn.  Sfibitus 
STHEBis  NITB08I  (B.  P.).  See  Sfibit  op 
NiTBic  Ethbb. 

Spirit  of  Kut'meg.     Syn.    Sfibitus  ht- 

BISTICA  (6.  P.,  Ph.   L.  &  £.),  S.  KUCIB  vos- 

CHATiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Bruised 
nutmegs,  2i  oz.;  proof  spirit,  1  gal.;  water, 

1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon.  Cordial  and 
carminative. — Dose,  1  to  4  fl.  drs. ;  chiefly  used 
to  flavour  mixtures  and  draughts. 

2.  (Essentia  mybistic£  moschat£ — Ph. 
D.)  Oil  of  nutmegs,  1  fi.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
9  fl.  oz.  Used  in  dispensing. 
!*3.  (B.  P.)  Volatile  oil  of.  nutmeg,  1;  rec- 
tified spirit,  49;  dissolve. — Dose,  80  to  60 
minims. 

Spirit  of  Pennyroy'aL    Syn,  Sfibitus  pu- 

LBOII    (Ph.    L.),     S.     MENTHA     PULBOII,     L. 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.L.)  Oil  of  pennyroyal,  3  fl.  drs.; 
proof  spirit,  1  gall. ;  dissolve.  Stimulant,  an- 
tispasmodic, and  carminative. — Dose.  |  to  2 
fl.  drs. 

2.  (Essentia  henth^  fulbgii — Ph.  D.) 
Oil  of  pennyroyal,  1  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  9 
fl.  oz.     Used  cbieflv  in  dispensing. 

Spirit    of    Pep^rmint.     Syn,    Sfibitus 

MSNTHJS  FIPEBITf  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L^,  S.  MEN- 
THA (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Oil  of 
peppermint,  3  fl.  drs.;  proof  spirit,  1  gaL; 
diaisolve. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Green  peppermint,  1|  lb. ; 
proof  spirit,?  pints;  macerate  2  days;  add  of 
water,  q.  s.,  and  distil  7  pints. — Dote,    i  to 

2  drs. 

8.   (ESSEimA  MBITTHJB  FIPBBITA — Ph.   D.) 

Oil  of  peppermint,  1  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  9 
fl.  oz.    See  EssBNOB  of  Pbffbbmiht. 

4.  (B.  P.)  English  oil  of  peppermint,  1 ; 
rectified  spirit^  49 ;  cti88olve.^i>oie.  80  to  60 


minims,  or,  for  children  under  five  years,  1  to  3 
minims. 

Spirit  of  Pimen'to.  Syn.  Sfibit  of  all- 
SFiCE ;  Sfibitus  fim sntje — Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Oil  of  pimento,  2  fl.  drs. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  gal. ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  From  pimento,  bruised,  i  lb., 
and  proof  spirit,  7  pints ;  as  spirit  of  caraway. 
Carmative  and  stomachic. — Dose.  1  to  4  fl. 
drs. ;  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

3.  (EsSENTIJB  FI1CBKT2— Ph.  D.)  Oil  of 
pimento,  1  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  9  fi.  oz. 
Used  to  make  pimento  water,  and  in  dispens- 
ing. 

Spirit  of  Pixie-tops.  Syn.  Sfibitus  tubio- 
KUM  FiNi,  L.    See  Riga  Balsam. 

Spirit  of  Bose'mary.  j%n.  Sfibitus  bos- 
MABINI  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Ph.  L.)    As  sfibit  of  pdcskto. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Rosemary  tops,  2i  lbs.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall. ;  as  sfibit  of  layekdeb.  Fra- 
grant and  stimulant. 

8.    (Essentia   bosmabini — Ph.   D.)     As 

ESSENCE  OF  FIIIENTO. 

4.  (B.  p.)  Oil  of  rosemary,  1;  rectified 
spirit,  49 ;  dissolve. — Dose,    10  to  30  minims. 

Spirit  of  Spear'mint.    Sifn,  Sfibitus  mbn- 

THJE  TIBIDIS  (Ph.   L.),    S.  HENTHiB    SATIViB^ 

L.    Prep,    1.    (Ph.  L.)    As  sfibit  of  fef- 

FEBlfINT — Ph.  L. 

2.  (Essentia  henthis  yibidis — Ph.  D.) 
As  ESSENCE  OF  FEFFEBMiNT— Ph.  D.  The  uses 
and  doses  are  also  the  same. 

Spirit  of  Snlphu'ric  E'ther.    See  paye  1072. 

Spirit  of  Vitriol  (Sweet).  See  Abomatio 
Sfibit  of  Etheb  {above). 

Yal'nerary  Spirit.  8yn.  Yulnebaby  wateb, 
Abquebusadb;  Sfibitus  yulnebabius,  L.; 
Eau  d' abquebusadb,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Dried 
tops  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  hyssop,  mar- 
joram, savory,  thyme,  rosemary,  calamint,  balm, 
peppermint,  and  scordium,  fresh  leaves  of  an- 
gelica and  basil,  and  lavender  flowers,  of  each, 

4  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  2  galls. ;  digest  for  14  days, 
and  distil  over  li  gal. 

2.  Rosemary  leaves,  1^  lb. ;  leaves  of  thyme 
and  summits  of  millefoil,  of  each,  J  lb. ;  juniper 
berries,  3  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  2  galls. ;  distil  over 

5  quarts. 

Obs,  This  preparation  is  stimulant  and  vul- 
nerary, and  is  in  great  repute  on  the  Con* 
tinent  as  a  cosmetic  and  cordial. 

SPIRITS  (Perftuned).  Syn,  Sfibitus  odo- 
BiFEBi,  Odobes  spibituosi,  L.  The  odo- 
riferous spirits  of  the  perfumer  are,  for  the 
most  part,  prepared  from  various  aroniatic  and 
odorous  substances,  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
described  under  Essences  and  Spibits  (Medi- 
cinal) ;  but  in  this  case  a  perfectly  pure,  fla- 
vourless, and  scentless  spirit  must  be  employed. 
The  distillation  should  also  be  preferably  con* 
ducted  by  steam,  or  the  heat  of  a  water  bath, 
and  the  distilled  spirit  should  be  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cold  situation, 
previously  to  being  used.  When  limple  solu- 
tion of  an  enentiftl  oU  in  the  spirit  is  adopted, 
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care  abould  bo  taken  that  the  oil  m  pale  and 
new ;  or,  ut  least,  hun  not  been  much  eipowd 
to  the  air;  art  iu  that  ease  it  would  contain 
rcKiUp  which  would  uako  the  perfumed  spirit, 
or  CMk'UOis  liable  to  stain  delicate  articK^s  of 
clothing  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Most  of 
the  'eiiux'  and  'iwprits*  of  the  perfumers 
are  prepared  by  onu  or  other  of  the  above 
methods.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  per- 
fumed spiritH  of  some  of  the  more  delicate 
flowcrH  cannot  \n}  well  obtained  by  either  in- 
fuKion  or  distillation,  or  by  the  simple  solution 
of  their  essential  oils  in  spirit ;  or,  at  least, 
they  are  not  usuully  so  ])rci>ared  by  the  forei^^n 
])crfumcrs.  Tlui  s] tints  of  oranpx*  flowers, 
jasmin,  tuberosi',  junquiUe,  roses,  and  of 
some  other  flowers,  and  of  cassia,  vanilla, 
&c.,  are  comnnmly  prepared  by  di^jfcsting  pure 
reetifled  spirit  for  3  or  4  diiys  on  half  its 
weight  of  the  respective  pommades  or  oils,  ob- 
tained by  infusion  or  conUict.  The  operation 
is  porformed  in  a  closed  vessel  ]tlaced  in  a 
water  liath,  and  fre(|uent  a^^itation  is  em])loyed 
for  3  or  •%  days,  when  the  perfumed  spirit  is 
dceantiHl  into  a  second  di«;e8ter,  containing  a 
like  quantity  of  oil  to  the  first.  The  whole 
process  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
after  which  Uie  spirit  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
is  then  decantinl.  It  now  forms  the  most  fru- 
p*ant  and  jjerfect  odoriferous  spirit  (extniit) 
of  the  Continental  jK-rfumer.  The  product  is 
called  *  esprit  *  or  *  extrait  of  tin*  first  in- 
fusion/ Tin-  three  ]N)rtions  of  oil  are  then 
treated  a^in  witli  fresh  spirit  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus  spirits  or  essences  of  inferior 
quality  are  obtained,  whi<rh  are  distin^iished 
by  the  perfumers  as  No.  2,  3,  4,  &e.,  or 
'esprits'  or  *extraits  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  &e.,'  operation  or  infusion.  In  some, 
though  only  a  verj'  few  cases,  the  spirits  are 
afterwards  distilled. 

The  strength  of  the  spirit  for  the  concen- 
trated essences  should  not  be  less  than  56 
o.  p.  (sp.  gr.  '8370) ;  that  for  eaux,  esprits, 
and  extraits,  not  less  than  35  o.  p.  (sp.  gr. 
•8723).  The  strength  of  the  second  quality  of 
the  last  three  must  be  fully  proof  (sj).  gr.  '020). 
See  Alcohol,  Distillation,  Essence,  Oils, 
POMSIADE,  &c.  and  below. 

Ean  d'Ajnbre  Koyale.  [Fr.]  From  essences 
of  ambergris  and  musk,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  spirit 
of  ambrette  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each, 
1  pint;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  mix. 

Eau  d'Ange.  [Fr.]  From  flowering  tops  of 
myrtle  (bruised),  li  lb.;  rectiOed  spirit,  7 
pints;  water,  3  pints;  digest  a  week,  add  of 
common  salt,  2  lbs.,  and  distil  1  gal. 

Eau  d'Arqnebosade.  [¥t.]    See  pa^e  1071. 

Ean  de  Bouquet.  [Fr.]  From  spirits  of  rose- 
mary and  essence  of  violets,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
essences  of  bcrgamot  and  jasmin,  of  each  1  fl. 
dr. ;  oils  of  verbena  and  lavender,  of  each,  | 
fl.  dr. ;  orange- flower  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  eau  de 
rose,  i  pint;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  mix. 

Ean  de  Bouquet  de  Flore.  [Fr.]  Fmm 
£^])irits  of  rosemary  and  roses  and  essence  of 


violets,  of  each,  |  fl.  oi.;  oil  of  cedra  and 
essence  of  ambergris,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  orange- 
flower  water,  5  fl.  02. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint 

Eau  dM  Cannes.  [Fr.]  See  Spibit  oi 
Balm. 

Ean  de  Oologne.  [Fr.]  Syu.  Colog5X 
WATXB;  Aqua  CoLOvmrau,  A.  c.  SFZxiir- 
OSA,  Spiritus  Colokibvbis,  L.  For  the  pio- 
duction  of  good  eau  de  Cdlogne  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  apirit  be  of  the  purest 
description,  both  tarteleaa  and  acentleWfand 
that  the  oils  be  not  only  genoine*  but  ivcently 
distilled,  as  old  oils  are  less  odorous^  and  eon* 
tain  a  considerable  quantity  of  resin  and  cam- 
phor, which  prove  lEJurions.  When  fiowen 
and  the  flowering  tops  of  plants  are  ordeivd, 
it  is  also  necessary  that  they  be  either  fredi 
gathered  or  well  preserved,  withont  drying 
them.  To  produce  an  arUcle  of  the  finest 
quality,  distillation  should  be  had  reooone  to. 
A  very  excellent  eau  de  Cologne  may,  how- 
ever, be  produced  by  simple  solution  of  the 
oils  or  essences  in  the  spirit,  provided  they  be 
new,  pale  coloured,  and  pure.  The  mass  of  the 
eau  de  Cologrne  prepared  in  England,  some  of 
which  possess  the  most  delicate  firagrance,snd 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  imported,  is  mads 
without  distillation.  In  the  shops  two  kindi 
of  this  article  arc  generally  kept— French  and 
German.  That  prepared  by  Farina  of  Oologne 
is  cst<M}mcd  the  best,  and  is  preferred  in  the 
fasliionable  world. 

Frep.  1.  From  essences  of  bergamot  snd 
lemon,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.;  oil  of  orange,  \  dr.; 
oil  of  neroli,  20  drops;  oil  of  rosemary,  10 
drops ;  essence  of  ambergris  and  musk,  of  each. 
1  drop ;  rectified  spirit,  |  pint ;  mix. 

2.  Essence  of  bergamot,  3  fl.  oz.;  essence  of 
lemon,  3  fi.  drs. ;  essence  of  cedrat,  2  fl.  dn. 
oils  of  neroli  and  rosemary,  of  each,  1^  fl.  dr. 
oil  of  lulni,  ^  fl.  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1|  gaL 
mix. 

3.  (Cadet  Gassiucourt.)  Take  of  purtf  neiuli, 
essences  (oils)  of  cedrat,  orange,  lemon,  bergs- 
mot,  and  rosemary,  of  each,  2-1  drops ;  lewr 
cardamom  seeds,  i  oz. ;  spirit  at  32"  Bcanme 
(sp.  gr.  '869),  1  quart;  digest  a  few  days,  and 
then  distil  1^  pint. 

4.  (Farina.)  Take  of  rectified  spirit,  5  galU; 
calamus  aromaticus,  sage,  and  thyme,  of  each, 
\  dr. ;  Imhn-mint  and  spenrinint,  of  each,  1  oz.; 
ungeUca  root,  10  grs. ;  camphor,  15  grs. ;  petah 
of  roses  and  violets,  of  each,  3  drs. ;  lavender 
flowers,  IJ  dr. ;  orange  flowers,  1  dr. ;  worm- 
wood, nutmeg,  cloves,  cassia  lignca,  and  mace^ 
of  each,  20  grs. ;  oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  d 
each,  2  in  no. ;  bniise  or  slice  the  solids,  mi* 
cerate,  with  agitation,  for  48  hours,  then  distil 
off  2-3rds,  and  add  to  the  product — essences  d 
lemon,  cedrat,  balm-mint,  and  lavender,  of  eadb 
1  fl.  dr.;  pure  neroli  and  essence  of  the  secd> 
of  anthos,  of  each,  20  drops ;  essences  of  jsi- 
mine  and  bergamot*  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  mix  wvD 
and  fiU<>r,  if  necessary. 

5.  (P.  Cod.)  Oils  of  bergamot,  lomnn,  and 
cedra^  of  each,  3  oz. ;  oils  of  rosemary,  lavcn- 
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der,  and  noroli,  of  each,  1^  oz. ;  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, f  oz. ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  1  quart ;  com- 
pound spirit  of  balm  (eau  de  melisse  des 
Cannes),  3  pints;  rectified  spirit,  3  galls.; 
digest  for  8  days,  then  distil  3  gaUs. 

6.  (Dr.  A.  T,  Thomson.)  Oils  of  bergamot, 
orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  car- 
damom seeds,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  and  orange- 
flower  water,  of  each,  1  pint ;  mix,  digest  for 
a  day,  and  then  distil  a  pint. 

7.  (Trommsdorff.)  (Mis  of  neroli,  citron, 
bergamot,  orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each,  12 
drt^;  Malabar  cardamoms,  braised,  1  dr.; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine^  1  qnart;  mix,  and, 
after  standing  2  or  3  days,  distil  a  quart. 

Obs.  Ean  de  Cologne  la  principally  used 
as  a  perfume,  but  a  very  large  quantity  is 
consumed  by  fashionable  ladies,  aa  a  cordia] 
and  stimulant.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dulcified 
with  sugar.  A  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  Cologne 
water,  and  laid  across  the  forehead,  is  a 
fashionable  remedy  for  headache. 

Dau  d'Elegance.  [Fr.]  From  spirit  of  jes- 
samine, 1  pint;  rectified  spirit  and  spirits  of 
hyacinth  and  storax,  of  each,  j  pint ;  tinctures 
of  star-anise  and  tolu,  of  each,  2  fl.  os.;  tincture 
of  vanilla,  1  fl.  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris,  {  dr. ; 
mix,  and  in  a  week  decant  the  clear  portion. 

Eau  de  Framboises.  [Fr.]  From  straw- 
berries, bruised,  16  lbs.;  rectified  spirit^  1  gal.; 
digest,  and  distil  to  dryness  in  a  salt-water  or 
at^m  bath. 

Eau  d'Heliotrope.  [Fr.]  From  essence  of 
ambergris,  |  fl.  dr.;  vanilla,  i  oz.;  orange- 
flower  water,  i  pint;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart; 
digest  a  week,  and  filter. 

Eau   d'Hongrie.      [Fr.]      Sifn.    HuKaABY 

WATSB;  AQtTA  HUKeABIOA,  SPIBITirS  B08- 
HABIKI  COMPOSITES,  L. ;  EaU  DS'LA  BsIKS 

s'HoNQBis,  Fr.  A  fragrant  stimulant  and 
cosmetic.  Sweetened  with  sugar,  it  is  also 
tued  as  a  liqueur. 

Pr^,  1.  Rosemary  tops,  in  blossom,  4  lbs. ; 
fresh  sage,  i  lb. ;  bruised  ginger,  2  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  li  gal.;  water,  i  gal.;  macerate 
for  10  days,  add  of  common  salt,  3  lbs.,  and 
then  distil  11  pints. 

2.  From  oil  of  rosemary  (genuine),  li  fl.  dr. ; 
oil  of  lavender,  ,\  dr. ;  orange-flower  water, 
i  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  li  pint ;  mix.  Sfiiut 
OF  BOSSHABY  (see  above)  is  now  commonly 
sold  for  it. 

Eau  dlspahan.  [Fr.]  From  oil  of  the 
bitter  orange,  2  fl.  oz. ;  oU  of  rosemary,  2  drs.; 
oils  of  cloves  and  neroli,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ;  oil 
of  spearmint,  i  fl.  dr. ;  eau  de  rose,  1  pint; 
rectified  spirit,  7  pints ;  mix.  It  is  better  for 
distillation.     Used  as  Kau  de  Cologne. 

Ean  de  Jasmin.  [Fr.]  See  Espbit  de 
Jasmin  (below), 

Eau  de  Lavande.  [Fr.]  Sifn.  Latbkdeb 
WATEB,  Double  distilled  l.  w.  ;  Aqua  La- 
vandula A.  l.  odobipeba,  Spibitus  l.,  L. 
Prep.  1*  From  the  flowering  tops  of  lavender 
(freshly  and  carefully  picked),  7  lbs.;  rectified 
spirit,  2  galls. ;  macerate  for  a  week,  add  of 


water,  i  gal. ;   (holding  in  solution)  common 
salt,  3  lbs.,  and  distil  2  gpallons. 

2.  From  Mitcham  oil  of  lavender,  8  oz.; 
essence  of  musk,  4  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris 
and  oil  of  bergamot,  of  each,  1^  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  2  gallons ;  mix  welL    Very  fine. 

3.  (Brande.)  Oil  of  lavender,  20  oz. ;  oil 
of  bergamot,  5  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris 
(finest),  i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  galls. ;  mix. 

Obs,  The  products  of  the  last  two  formula} 
are  better  for  distillation ;  but  in  that  case 
the  essences  of  ambergris  and  musk  should 
be  added  to  the  ^stilled  spirit.  The  oils 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  newly  dis- 
tilled, and  the  spirit  should  be  perfectiy  scent- 
less. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  the 
common  lavender  water,  double  distilled  laven- 
der water,  or  spirit  of  lavender  of  the  shops, 
is  made  with  spirit  at  proof,  or  even  weaker ; 
hence  its  inferior  qualily  to  that  of  the  more 
celebrated  perfumers.  1  oz.  of  true  English 
oil  of  lavender  is  all  that  will  properly  com- 
bine with  1  gal.  of  proof  spirit*  mthout  ren- 
dering it  muddy  or  cloudy. 

Eau  de  lavande  is  a  most  agreeable  and 
fashionable  perfume.  The  artide  produced 
by  the  second  formula,  has  received  the  com- 
mendation of  her  Migesty  and  many  of  the 
nobility. 

Eau  de  Lavange  (Ammoniacal).  1.  To 
lavender  water,  1  pint»  add  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, i  fl.  oz. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  English  oil  of  lavender,  1  oz.; 
spirit  of  ammonia,  2  lbs. ;  dissolve.  Used  as  a 
stimulating  scent  in  fainting.  See  Pebpumss 
(Ammoniated). 

Eau  de  Lavande  de  Milleflenrs.  To  each 
quart  of  the  ordinary  eau  de  lavender  (Nos.  2 
or  3),  add  of  oil  of  cloves,  1^  fl.  dr. ;  essence  of 
ambergris,  i  fl.  dr. 

Eau  de  Luce.  [Fr.]  See  Tinotubb  op 
Ammonia. 

Eau  de  Mar6chale.  [Fr.]  S^,  Extbait 
DE  MABicHALS,  Fr.  1.  From  ambergris  and 
grain  musk,  of  each,  20  grs. ;  oils  of  bergamot, 
lavender,  and  doves,  of  each,  1  oz.;  oils  of  sas- 
safras and  origanum,  of  each,  |  fl.  dr.;  rec- 
tified spirit,  2  quarts ;  macerate  with  agitation 
for  a  week. 

2.  Bectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  essence  of  violets, 
1  oz. ;  essences  oi  bergamot  and  ceillets,  of  each, 
i  oz. ;  orange-fiowcr  water,  i  pint ;  mix. 

Eau  de  Melisse.  [Fr.]  See  Spibit  op 
Balm. 

Eau  de  Kiel.  [Fr.]  Sg^n,  Honet  watbb, 
Swbst-scbntsd  h,  w.  ;  Aqua  mellis,  A.  m. 
odobipeba,  L.  JPrep,  1.  Take  of  spirit  of 
roses  (No.  3 — see  aboce),  2  quarts;  spirit  of 
jasmin  and  rectified  roirit,  of  each,  1  quart ; 
essence  of  Portugal,  1  fl.oz.;  essences  of  vanilla 
and  musk,  of  each  (No.  3),  4  fl.  oz. ;  flowers  of 
benzoin,  1^  dr. ;  mix,  agitate,  and  add  of  eau 
de  fleurs  d'oranges,  1  quart  Delightfully 
fragrant. 

2.  Honey  (finest),  i  lb. ;  essence  oCbec^ikiG&s^V^ 
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SPIRITS  (PERFUMED). 


Eipiit  d0  BergUBotte.  [^.]  From  ettenoe 
(oil)  of  bergamot  (bert)>  6  oz.;  euence  of  am- 
bergris (pale),  2  fl.  OS.;  eaienco  of  musk,  ^ 
fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  yerbemw  2fl.  dzs.;  rectified  spirit, 
1  gal. ;  mix. 

Esprit  de  Bonqnet  [Fr.]  From  IGtcbaiii 
oil  of  lavender,  1  os. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  ber- 
gamot, of  each,  8  fl.  drs.;  essence  of  mnik,  1 
ft.  dr. ;  otto  of  rosei^  10  drops;  rectified  spirit 
1  quart. 

Esprit  de  Flenrt.  [Fr.]  See  Spibit  oi 
THB  Flowers  of  Itult  (below). 

Esprit  de  Jasmin.  [Fr.]  ^k  Eau  db  jaa- 
HIN,  Fr.    See  pa^e  1078. 

Esprit  de  Jasmin  Odonate.  [Fr.]  From 
spirit  of  jasmin  and  rectified  spirit*  of  each, 
1  pint ;  essence  of  ambergris,  1  fl.  dr. 
Esprit  de  Jonqnille.  [Fr.] 
Esprit  de  la  Heine.  [Fr.]  From  oil  of  ber- 
gamot, 1  fl.  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergrist  S  fl. 
drs. ;  otto  of  rosesi  1  fl.  dr. ;  rectifled  spirit^  1 
qnort. 

Esprit  de  Sondeletia.  [Fr.]  I^m,  Extbar 
DB  BOKSBLETiA,  Fr.  fVom  Mitcham  oil  cf 
lavender,  3  oz.;  oil  of  doves,  li  oz.;  oUof 
bergamot,  1  oz. ;  essences  of  musk  and  ambe^ 
grig,  of  each,  2  fl.  drs.;  rectified  spirit,  3 
pints. 

Esprit  de  Bose.  [Fr.]  1.  From  s^t  of 
roses  (see  general  directions,  pa^e  1073),  1  pint; 
cssencc  of  ambergris  and  oil  of  rose-geraniam, 
of  each,  ^  fl.  dr. 

2.  From  otto  of  roses,  2  drs. ;  ncxoli,  i  dr.; 
rectified  8])irit,  1  gal ;  dissolve,  add  of  chloride 
of  calcium  (well  dried  and  in  powder),  1^  IK; 
agitate  well,  and  distil  7  pints.     Very  fine. 

Esprit  de  Snave.  [Fr.J  From  the  essoica 
of  cloves  and  bergamot,  of  each,  1^  fl.  dr.; 
neroli,  ^  fl.  dr.;  essence  of  musk,  1  fl.  ox.; 
spirit  of  tuberose  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each, 
I  pint ;  spirits  of  jasmin  and  cassia,  of  eaefat 
1  quart;  dissolve,  then  add  of  eau  .de  roK^ 
1  pint,  and  mix  weU. 

Esprit  de  Tain.  [Fr.]  S^.  Spibit  of  Lmov 
THYMB;  Sfibitus  thtmi.  L.  From  tops  of 
lemon  thyme,  2  lbs. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gaL;  distil 
7  pints. 

Esprit  de  Yiolettes.    [Fr.]     Sym,  Snanot 
TiOLETS,  EssEKCB  Of  V.,  E.  OF  OBBI8.    Prom 
and  celery  seeds,  of  each,  ^  pint ;    spirits  of  I  Florentine  orris  root,  reduced  to  coarse  por* 
jasmin  and  orungu  flowers,  of  each,  i  pint;    der,  i  lb.;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint;  by  simple 

tincture  of  benzoin,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  ^*  "  *         ' 

Eau  sans  Pareille.  [Fr.]  1.  From  essence 
of  iMirganiot,  6  drs. ;  essence  of  lemon,  8  drs. ; 
essence  of  citron,  4  drs.;  Hungary  water,  1 
pint;  rectified  spirit,  6  quarts;  mix,  and 
distil. 


i  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon,  i  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  12 
drops;  musk,  12  grs.;  ambergris,  6  grs. ; 
orange-Hower  and  rose  water,  of  each,  1  quart; 
rectiticHl  spirit,  1  gal. ;  macerate  for  14  days, 
with  f  rctiuent  agitation,  and  filter. 

Obs.  The  last  is  often  coloured  with  20  or 
30  grs.  of  saffron,  and  made  into  a  ratafia  with 

SUffiir.      HOXEY    WATEB    FOB    TUB  IIAIB  is  a 

diiferent  article  to  the  above.  It  is  obtained 
by  tlie  dry  distillation  of  honey,  mixed  with  an 
ii]ual  weight  of  clean  sand,  a  gentle  heat  only 
being  employed.  The  product  is  yellowish, 
and  acidulous,  from  the  presence  of  acetic  acid. 
This  last  is  used  to  promote  the  gprowth  of  the 
hair. 

Eau  de  Milleflenrs.  [Fr.]  Syn.  Extbait 
SE  MILLIFLEUBS,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  From  grain 
musk,  12  grs. ;  ambergris,  20  grs. ;  essence  of 
lemon,  1|  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  lavender  (Eng- 
lish), of  each,  1  oz. ;  neroli  and  oil  of  verbena, 
of  each,  i  dr. ;  rectified  spirits,  2  quarts ;  mace- 
rate in  a  closed  vessel,  and  a  warm  situation, 
for  a  fortnight. 

2.  Balsam  of  Peru  (genuine)  and  essence  of 
cloves,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  essences  of  bergamot  and 
musk,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  essences  of  neroli  and 
thyme,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  can  de  fleufs  d'oranges, 

1  quart;  rectified  spirit,  9  pints;  mix  well. 
Very  fine. 

3.  £ssenc(>  of  bergamot^  i  oz. ;  eau  de  luvandc 
and  essenct*  of  jasmin,  of  each,  1  oz.;  orange- 
flower  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
mix. 

Eau  de  Mousselline.  [Fr.]  From  eau  dc 
fleurs  d'oranges  and  spirit  of  clove-gillyflower, 
of  cadi,  1  quart ;  spirit  of  roses  (No.  3 — see 
above),  spirit  of  jasmin  (No.  4),  and  spirit  of 
orange  flowers  (No.  4),  of  each,  2  quarts; 
essences  of  vanilla  and  musk,  of  each  (No.  3), 

2  fl.  oz. ;  Sanders  wood,  -J  oz.     Very  fine. 
Eau  de  Kaphe.    [Fr.]    See  Watebs  (Per- 
fumed). 

Eau  Somain.  [Fr.]  From  essence  of  am- 
bergris, 1  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  benzoin,  4  fl.  oz. ; 
spirit  of  tuberose,  i  pint;  spirit  of  acacia 
flowers  and  tincture  of  vanilla,  of  each,  1  pint ; 
spirit  of  jasmin,  3  pints ;  mix. 

Eau  de  Bosieres.  [Fr.]  From  spirit  of 
roses,  1  pint ;  spirits  of  cucumber,  angelica  root, 


2.  Grain  musk,  20  grs.;  ambergris,  25  grs.; 
oils  of  lavender  and  cloves,  of  eaclh  1  oz. ; 
esseoce  of  bergamot,  i  oz. ;  oils  of  sassafras 
and  origanifm,  of  each,  20  drops;  rectified 
spirit,  1  gal. ;  macerate  for  14  days. 

Eau  de  Yiolette.  [Fr.]  See*  Esfbit  de 
Violettbs  (below). 

Esprit  d'Ambrette.     [Fr.]     Sec   Ebsbkcb 

(pa^i66). 


\ 


maceration  for  a  fortnight.  A  stronger  oA 
finer  article  (essence  of  yiolbts)  is  pi^soed 
from  orris  root,  5  lbs.,  to  rectified  spirit,  1  gaL; 
by  percolation, 

Eztrait  de  Bouquet.  [Fr.]  Extract  of  no«- 
gay- 

Eztrait  de  Har6chale.  [Fr.]  See  vem 
1075. 

Eztrait  de  Milleflenrs.    [Fr.]     See  ahoce. 

Eztrait  de  Bondeletia.    [Fr.J     See  abort, 

Odeur  Delectable.  [Fr.]  From  oQi  d 
lavender,  bergamot,  rose-geranium,  and  cloni, 
of  each  1  fl.  dr.;  eanx  do  rose  and  fleon 
d'orange,  of  each,  i  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  It 
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Odenr  Snave.  [Fr.]  Seo  Espsit  (above). 
Spirit  of  Cytlierea.  From  the  spirits  of 
violots,  tuberose,  dove-gillyflower,  jasmin 
(No.  2 — see  above),  roses  (No.  2),  and  Portu- 
gal, of  each,  1  pint;  orange-flower  water,  1 
quart;  mix. 

Spirit  offhe  Flowers  of  Italy.  J^,  Esfrit 
DE  FLBUBS,  Fr.  From  the  spirits  of  roses 
(No.  1 — see  o^om),  jasmin  (No.  2),  oranges 
(No.  3),  and  cassia  ^o.  2),  of  each,  4  jdnts ; 
orange-flower  water,  8  pints ;  mix. 

Victoria  Perftixne.  See  Esfbit  ds  la  beivx 
(above). 

SPmnrO  of  blood.    See  HiBMOPTTBiB. 

SPONGE,  i^.  SpoNaiA,  S.  ovFicnrALis, 
L.  Sponge  is  a  cellular  fibrous  structure, 
produced  by  marine  animals  of  the  humblest 
type,  belonging  to  the  sub-king^om  Protozoa. 
The  finest  quality  is  imported  from  Smyrna, 
and  is  known  as  Titbksy  bfonoe;  another, 
called  West  Indian  or  Bahama  bfongb,  is 
much  less  esteemed,  being  coarse,  dark  co- 
loured, and  very  rotten. 

Sponge,  as  collected,  and  also  as  generally 
imported,  contains  many  impurities,  more 
especially  sand,  most  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  beating  it,  and  by  washing  it  in 
water.  Amusing  disputes  often  arise  between 
the  smaller  importers  and  the  wholesale  pur- 
chasers, on  this  subject — the  privilege  of 
beating  it  before  weigning  it,  the  number  of 
minutes  so  employed,  and  oven  the  size  of  the 
stick,  being  often  made  important  matters  in 
the  'haggling.' 

Bleached  sponge  (white  sfongb; 
BFOKGIA  dealbata)  is  prepared  by  soaking 
ordinary  sponge  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  remove  calcareous  matter,  then  in 
cold  water,  changing  it  frequently,  and  squeez- 
ing the  sponge  out  each  time,  and  next,  in 
water  holding  a  little  sulphuric  or  sulphurous 
acid,  or,  still  better,  a  very  little  chlorine,  in 
solution;  the  sponge  is,  lastly,  repeatedly 
washed  and  soaked  in  clean  water,  scented 
with  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  and  dried. 

BUBNT  SPONGE  (SPONGIA  USTA — Ph.  D.)  is 

prepared  by  heating  the  cuttings  and  unsale- 
able pieces  in  a  closed  iron  crucible  until  th^ 
become  black  and  friable,  avoiding  too  much 
heat,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool  before 
exposing  it  to  the  air.  It  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  in  bronchocele  and  scrofulous 
complaints. — Doee.  1  to  3  drs.,  in  water,  or 
made  into  an  electuary  or  lozenges. — When 
good,  burnt  sponge  evolves  violet  fumes  of 
iodine  on  being  heated  in  a  flask  along  with 
sulphuric  add. 

Compressed  or  waxed  sponge  (sfongia 
CEBATA,  8.  compbessa)  is  spouge  which  has 
been  dipped  into  melted  wax,  and  then  com- 
pressed between  two  iron  plates  until  cold. 
When  cut  into  pieces  it  forms  'sponge 
TENTS,'  which  are  used  by  surgeons  to  dilate 
wounds. 

SPOTS  and  STAINS.— 1.  Oil  and  gbbabb 


SPOTS  on  boards,  marble,  &c,,  when  recent, 
may  be  removed  by  covering  them  with  a 
paste  made  of  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water, 
and  the  next  day,  when  the  mixture-  has  be- 
come perfectly  dry,  scouring  it  off  with  hot 
soap-and-water.  For  old  spots,  a  mixture  of 
fuller's  earth  and  soft  soap,  or  a  paste  made  of 
fresh-slaked  lime  and  pearlash,  will  be  better; 
observing  not  to  touch  the  last  with  the 
flngers. 

2.  Recent  spots  of  oil^  gbease,  or  wax, 
on  woollen  cloth  or  silk,  may  be  removed  with 
a  little  dean  oil  of  turpentine  or  benzol ;  or 
with  a  little  fuller's  earth  or  scraped 
French  chalk,  made  into  a  paste,  with  water, 
and  allowed  to  dry  on  them.  They  may 
also  be  generally  removed  by  meians  of  a 
rather  hot  flat-iron  and  blotting-paper  or  spongy 
brown  paper,  more  espedally  if  the  cloth,  or 
one  of  the  pieces  of  paper,  be  first  slightly 
damped.  Old  oil  and  grease  spots  require 
to  be  treated  with  ox-gall  or  yolk  of  egg,  made 
into  a  paste  with  fhll^s  earth  or  soap.  Paint 
SPOTS,  when  recent*  generally  yidd  to  the  last 
treatment.  Old  ones,  however,  are  more  ob- 
stinate, and  require  some  fuller's  earth  and 
soft  soap  made  into  a  paste  with  either  ox-gall 
or  spirit  of  turpentine. 

F^uiT  and  wdtb  stains,  on  linen,  commonly 
yield  easily  to  hot  soap-and-water.  If  uot» 
they  must  be  treated  as  those  below. 

Ink  spots  and  becent  ibon  mottlds  on 
washable  fabrics  may  be  removed  by  dropping 
on  the  part  a  little  melted  tallow  from  a  com- 
mon j»ndle,  before  washing  the  articles ;  or, 
by  the  application  of  a  little  lemon  juice^  or  of 
a  little  powdered  cream  of  tartar  made  into  a 
paste  with  hot  water.  Old  ink  spots  and 
iron  moulds  will  be  found  to  yidd  almost 
immediately  to  a  very  little  powdered  oxalic 
add,  which  must  be  wdl  rubbed  upon  the 
spot  previously  moistened  with  boiling  water, 
an^  kept  hot  over  a  basin  filled  with  the 
same. 

Stains  arising  from  ALXALnta  and  aleaunb 
LiQUOBS,  when  the  colours  are  not  destroyed, 
give  way  before  the  application  of  a  little 
lemon  juice;  whilst  those  arising  firom  the 
weaker  acids  and  acidulous  liquids  yield 
to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  or  the  application  of 
a  little  spirit  of  hartshorn  or  sal  volatile. 

Stains  op  mabeing  ink  may  be  removed 
by  soaking  the  part  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  afterwards  rinsing  it  in  a  little 
solution  of  ammonia  or  of  hypoeulphate  of 
soda;  or  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  then  rinsed  as  before.  See 
Balls,  Clothes,  Hands,  Scoubing,  Stains, 
Ac, 

SPRAIN.  Sy».  SxTBLUXATio,  L.  An  injury 
of  a  joint,  in  which  it  has  been  stnuned  or 
twisted  in  an  unnatural  manner,  without 
actual  ^location.  Pain,  swelling,  and  in- 
fianunation,  are  the  common  consequences, 
which  must  be  combated  by  purgatives,  repose, 
and  a  low  diet,  with  rem^^xaut  Vo^^^'^c^  ^st 
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wmnn  fomentationi,  leeordlng  to  cir 
lUncet.  In  eitremo  cmh,  blood  thonld  be 
taken.  Where  there  ii  ilniple  itiffneu  lud 
wekkneu,  exercise  !■  often  lorvicaablc. 

8FEAT.    The   ClMpta  Spratha  (Linn.), 
■mall  Bsfa  of  the  berriDg  family,  abounding  c 
our  cauti.    QntUd,  colonred,  and  [uckled, 
la  aold  for  enchovioi,  or  ai  Britiah  ancho- 
TIM,  and  modi  lued  to  malco  tlie  lance  of  that 


See  Bibb,  Essixok  and  Pow- 
PBBll. 

8PUHK.    Sec  A1UI1017. 

BOiUlLL.  Syn.  SciUiA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  i 
D.),  L.  The  bulb  o!  "  Urgiiuia  Scitla,"  »liced 
and  dried.  In  small  dosoi,  aqnill  acta  ai  a 
stimolatiDgeipechtrantanddinretic;  inlarger 
onei,  ax  an  ometic  and  purgative,  With  the 
Ant  intention  it  la  generallj  given  in  nibitance 
(powder),  in  doaea  of  1  to  3  or  4  grt. ;  witb 
ibe  latter,  either  made  into  vinegar  or  onmel 
(which  tee).  It  ia  an  eicelleot  reme^  is 
coDgha,  Ae,,  alW  t^e  inflammatory  ijmptomi 
have  iitbaidciL 

BTADTED  0LA8B.    The  art  of  painUog  01 
ataining  glaaa  reaemblo*  enamel  painting,  in 
the  eflect  being  produced  by  flnxing  certtua 
metallic  inbatancea,  as  oiidei  or  chloridea, 
Sta  anrfioe,  by  meao*  of  beat  applied  in 
anitablc  [bmace.    The  operationa  it  embraces 
are  difficult,  and  require  great  promptitude 
and   eipeiienco   to   prove    gnccMaTol.     ""' 
eoloars  or  wmpounda  employed  are,  for 
most  part^  dmikr    to  those   notict^  ^nnder 
Emiubi,  and  Pabte. 

STAinS.  Discoknmtions  from  foreign 
miLtters.  Liqnid  dyes  are  also  frequently 
termed  'stains.'     See  Sfots,  Ac.,  and  Mlats. 

Btaini,  Blood.  Spotaof  dried  blood  on  wood, 
linen,  Ik.,  however  old,  are  earily  recogTiiscd 
by  the  microscope  i  but  sinipteatunsor  marks 
of  blood  of  a  slight  character,  especially  those 
occnrring  on  iron  or  steel,  are  recognised  with 
grester  difficulty.  To  obviate  this,  H.  Zolli- 
kofer  adopts  tbo  following  plan  : — Tbe  spot  is 
removed,  by  scraping,  from  the  aurface  of  the 
metal,  and  the  resulting  powder  is  digested  in 
tepid  water,  when  a  liquid  is  obtained  which 
exhibits  the  following  reactions : — 

1.  The  liqnid  is  nontralised  with  acid, 
and  heated  to  ebnUlUon,  when  opalisation 
occurs,  or  a  dirty  red  coagnlum  fbrms. 

2.  The  coRgnlam  is  dissolved  in  hot  liquor 
of  potasaa;  the  advtion,  if  blood  (hajmatin) 
be  present^  is  diacbromatic,  or  appean  green 
by  transmitted  light  and  red  by  refleoted 
light 

3.  By  tbo  addition  of  concentrated  chlorine 
water,  in  ezcees,  to  either  solution,  white  flocks 
of  albuDiea  and  cblorhnmatin  separate,  which 
are  free  from  iron,  as  tested  by  nilpbocyanide 
of  potatBinm. 

Obi.  He  last  two  reactions  are  said  to 
be  c^racteristie.  Vei;  old  spots  must  be 
boiled  in  water  containing  a  little  liqaor  of 
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Sttdu,  ConttetbiMr'i.  Ilieao  ar«  nmilar  to 
those  noticed  under  Li<tmUB.  Hjnend  calomit 
etpetAtilf  mineral  blues,  greens,  and  jeUows. 
mast  on  no  acooont  be  n*^  u  they  are  neariy 
all  dangerous  poiaona;  ooria  there  any  indnee- 
ment  to  use  them,  since  tlM  TCgetable  nh. 
itancea  referred  to  afford,  by  proper  mMWgv- 
mont,  eve^  ahada  tliat  can  be  pa«ib^ 
required.  'These  stains  are  also  used  for  eslua 
andpattry. 

Staiaa,  Llqnenr,    See  LiQutus. 

Stalna,  Kap,  See  Mati,  Viltit  Colodu, 
Ac. 

ST11I'KESIB&.  Sgn,  Blxutu,  L.  Oc 
casionally,  thia  dependa  on  aome  organic  affae- 
tion,  or  aligbt  malformation  of  tha  parts  of 
tbo  mouth  or  thio«t  immediatdy  ooDoeeted 
with  the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds :  bnt,  mncfa 
more  (reqnentlj,  it  is  a  habit  resulting  trtm 
carelesaneiB,  or  acquired  fWim  example  or  imi- 
tation. When  tbe  latter  is  the  case,  it  may 
be  generally  removMlI^  perseveringly  adoptiBg 
the  plan  of  never  speaking  without  having  the 
chest  moderately  filled  with  air,  and  then  only 
slowly  and  deliberately.  Haaty  and  i*pd 
speaking  must  not  be  attempted  nntil  the 
habit  of  stammering  is  completely  subdued. 
Nerrons  excitement  and  confiuion  must  be 
avoided  as  mnch  as  possible,  and  tbe  general 
health  attended  to,  as  circumstances  may  dinet. 
This  variety  of  stammering  is  commonly  disfoi- 
gui»hed  by  tlie  person  being  able  to  sing  with- 
out hesitation.  Stammering  depending  on 
elongation  of  the  uvula,  and  other  like  causes, 
may  bo  generally  removed  by  a  simple  snrgical 

STAH-inC  ACID.     Peroxide  of  Un. 
STARCH.      C,H,||Oi.     Sgn.    Avyuoboub 
icuLA;    Aimcu,   L.     One   of    tbe    niost 

important  and  widely  diffused  of  the  proximate 
prindplee  of  vegetables, being  found,  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  in  every  plant.  The  mealy 
and  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  the 
stem-pith  of  certain  trees,  consist  chiefly  'of 
starch  in  a  nearly  pure  state.  Wheat  contains 
about  7Eg  and  potatoes  about  ISJ  of  this 
substance.  Fmm  these  soorces  the  fecnla  is 
obtained  by  mspiug  or  grinding  to  palp  tbe 
v^etable  stmctare,  and  washing  the  mass 
upon  a  move,  by  which  the  torn  cellnlar  tisme 
is  retained,  whilst  the  starch  passes  throng^ 
with  the  liquid,  and  eventually  settles  down 
from  tlie  latter  as  a  soft,  white,  insoluble 
powder,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  cold  watK",  is  dried  in  the  air,  or  with  a 
very  gentle  bent. 

WHBAr  BTABCH  (ahuitx,  B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.)  is  commonly  prepared  by  steeping  the 
flonr  in  water  for  a  week,  or  a  fortnight^  dniJng 
which  time  the  saccharine  portion  ferments 
and  the  starch -granulea  become  freed,  for  th* 
nrast  part,  liom  the  glntinous  matter  which 
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envelopes  them,  by  the  disinteg^ting  and  sol- 
vent action  of  the  lactic  acid  generated  by  the 
fermentation.  The  sour  liqnor  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  fecnlous  residue  washed  on  a  sieve; 
what  passes  through  is  allowed  to  settle,  when 
the  liquid  is  again  drawn  off,  and  the  starch 
thoroughly  washed  from  the  slimy  matter ;  it  is 
then  dnuned  in  perforated  boxes,  cut  up  into 
square  lumps,  placed  on  porous  bricki  to  ab- 
sorb the  moisture,  and,  lastly,  air  or  stove 
dried. 

In  the  preparation  of  starch  from  potatoes 
(potato  starch)  and  other  like  vcgeteble .  sub- 
stances, the  roots  or  tubers,  after  being  washed 
and  peeled,  either  by  hand-labour  or  by  ma- 
chinery, are  rasped  by  a  revolving  grater,  and 
the  pulp  washed  on  hair  sieves  until  freed 
from  feculous  matter.  Successive  portions  of 
the  pulp  are  thus  treated  until  the  vessel  over 
which  the  sieves  are  placed,  or  into  which  the 
washings  run,  is  sufficiently  full.  The  starch 
held  in  suspension  in  the  water  having  sub- 
sided to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  starch  stirred  up  with  freshwater, and 
again  aUowed  to  subside.  This  operation  is 
repeated  several  times,  with  fresh  water,  until 
the  starch  is  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for 
commercial  purposes,  when  it  is  washed  and 
dried  as  before.  The  waste  fibres  and  the 
washing  waters  are  used  as  manure.   (See  Ab- 

BOW-BOOT.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  rice  and 
Indian  com  (rice  starch,  maize  starch),  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  contain- 
ing about  200  grs.  of  alkali  to  each  gallon  of 
liquid,  is  employed  to  facilitete  the  disintegra- 
tion and  separation  of  the  gluten  and  other 
nitrogenised  matters.  A  weak  solution  of 
ammonia,  or  scsquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  is 
also  similarly  employed  with  advantege.  The 
gluten  may  be  recovered  by  saturating  the 
alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Such  starch 
does  not  require  boiling,  and  is  less  apt  than 
wheat  sterch  to  attract  moisture  ft^om  the 
atmosphere.  Most  of  the  so-called  '  wheaten 
starch'  of  commerce  used  by  laundresses  is  now 
prepared  from  rice. 

To  whiten  the  sterchcs  made  from  damaged 
roots  and  grains,  and  the  coarser  portions  of 
those  from  sound  ones,  a  little  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  occasionally  added  to  the 
water,  followed  by  another  water  containing 
a  very  littie  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  every  trace 
of  the  last  being  afterwards  removed  by  the 
copious  use  of  pure  soft  or  spring  water. 

The  bluish-white  starch  used  by  laundresses 
is  coloured  with  a  mixture  of  smalte  and  alum 
in  water,  and  is  regarded  as  unfit  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  in  alcohol  and  most  other  liquids,  but  it 
readily  forms  a  gelatinous  compound  (amidin) 
with  water  at  about  175°  Fahr. ;  alcohol  and 
most  of  the  astringent  salts  precipitete  it 
from  ite  solutions;  infusion  of  galls  throws 
down  a  copiooi  yellowish  precipitate,  con- 


tiuning  tannic  acid,  which  'is  redissolved  by 
heating  the  liquid ;  heat  and  ^nte  acids  con- 
vert it  into  dextrin  and  grape  sugar;  strong 
alkaline  lyes  dissolve  it,  and  ultimately  decom- 
pose it.    Sp.  gr.  1*53. 

To  the  naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  soft,  white,  and  often  glistening  pow- 
der; under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be 
altogether  destitute  'of  crystalline  structure, 
but  to  possess,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  or- 
ganisation,  being  made  of  multitudes  of 
little  rounded  transparent  bodies,  upon  each 
of  which  a  series  of  depressed  parallel  rings, 
surrounding  a  central  spot  or  hilum,  may  be 
traced.  The  starch-granules  from  different 
plante  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  form. 
Those  of  potato-starch  and  canna  starch 
(tons  les  mois)  are  the  largest,  and  those  of 
rice  and'  millet  starch  the  smallest,  the 
dimensions  raging  from  -^^  to  the  tvVst  ^ 
an  inch.  The  granules  of  arrow-root  and 
tons  les  mois  are  ovoid,  those  of  poteto 
starch  both  oblong  and  circular,  those  of  ta- 
pioca muller-shaped,  and  those  of  wheat 
sterch  circular. 

Identif,  One  of  the  commonest  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  the  profession  and  the  public  is  the 
admixture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  starch, 
chiefly  potato  farina,  with  arrow-root,  and 
vendmg  manufactured  for  genuine  tepioca, 
sago,  and  other  articles  of  diet,  used  for  inva- 
lids and  children.  These  sophistications  are 
most  easily  detected  with  a  good  microscope.' 

Starch,  Todide  of.  8yn.  AmrZi  lODiDiTir, 
AiCYLi  lODATUV,  L.  JPtep.  (Ph.  Castr.  Ru- 
thena.)  Iodine,  24  grs.;  rectified  spirit*  a 
few  drops ;  rub  them  to  a  powder ;  then  add 
of  sterch,  1  oz.,  and  again  toiturate,  until  the 
mass  assumes  a  unif  oam  colour.  Recommended 
by  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  as  producing 
the  alterative  effects  of  iodine,  without  the 
usual  irritent  action  of  that  medicine. — Doie, 
A  teaspoonful,  or  more,  in  water-gruel,  or  any 
bland  liquid,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

STARCHnrG  (Clear).  Muslins,  &C.,  are 
'clear-starched'  or  'got-up*  by  laundresses  in 
the  following  manner : — Rinse  the  articles  in 
three  waters,  dry  them,  and  dip  them  into 
thick  made-starch,  which  has  been  previously 
strained  through  a  piece  of  muslin;  squeeze 
them,  shake  them  gontiy,  and  again  hang 
them  up  to  dry ;  when  they  are  dry,  dip  them 
twice  or  thrice  into  clear  water,  squeeze  them, 
spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth,  roll  them  up  in 
it,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  before  ironing 
them.  Some  persons  put  a  morsel  of  sugar 
into  the  sterch,  to  prevent  ite  sticking  whilst 
ironing,  and  others  stir  the  starch  with  a 
candle  to  effect  the  same  end ;  both  these  prac- 
tices are  as  injurious  as  unnecessary.  The  best 
plan  to  prevent  sticking  is  simply  to  use  the 
best  starch,  and  to  make  it  weU,  and  to  have 

1  Xhe  meMuremeiits  and  microieopiflsl  appeanneet  of 
all  the  commercial  starehai  will  be  fonod  accnntely 
deieribed  and  flguied  ia  Bnrle's  **MUmuU  of  lUteria 
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thciraniqniUclMn  and  highly  polished.  Hr.  | 
W.  B.  Tegetuicier  recoiomendi  the  Eulditicm  of 
K  ■mall  pirce  of  paraffin  (r  piece  of  paraffin 
CBHcllp-enii)  to  tUo  utarrh,  to  incroaiio  the  gloi- 
^ili>*B  cif  the  ironed  Tabric. 

STATES'ACSX.    Sg».  Statesacbb  asliia ; 

STAPUIBAaSIS  'BBNINA,    STAPHIBAaalA     (I'h. 

L.  &  D.)>  L.  "Tha  iced  of  DelpMaiuM  Sla- 
phiiagria,  Linn."  (Pb.  L.)  Thii  article  i« 
powerfullj  emetic  nod  cathartic,  bat  ii  now 
Kcarcelf  ever  nscd  intemfilly.  Mixed  with 
tiB=r  powder,  it  ii  aKcd  to  kill  lice.  An  infn- 
Hioa,  or  ointment,  made  with  It  ii  laid  to  he 
Infallible  in  itrh,  but  it>  n>e   requires  Nnoe 

BTAK8.  (In  pjmtcchny.)  Prop.  1.  (Bril- 
II»iit— Harih.)  Nitrate,  62^  partj;  tulphnr 
onil  black  antimonj,  of  each,  13  parti ;  reduce 
Ihrm  to  powder,  malic  them  into  a  tti3  paite 
with  iainghua,  11  part,  diuolved  in  a  miitore 
of  viDenr.  61  parts,  and  ipirits  of  wine,  IS 
parti  i  laitly,  form  thii  into  small  pieces, 
end,   whiUt   moiit,  roll  them  In   meal  gan- 

IS  the 
last 

3.  (OoLDHS  BAnr.) — o.  {Ruggieri.)  Nitre 
and  gunpowder,  of  oach,  16  parts ;  sulphur, 
10  ports;  charcoal,  4  pnrts;  lampblack,  2 
purts  i    mix,  and  pack   it   into   small    paper 

b,  (Ruggicri.)  Nitre,  16  parts;  sulphur 
H>id  gunpowder,  ofeacli,  8  parts;  charcoal  and 
laiuliblacli,  of  each,  2  parts ;  as  the  last. 

c.  (Marsh.)  Healed  gunpowder,  66J parts; 
sulphur,  11  parts;  charcoal,  22}  parts;  as 
before.  Uied  for  the  '  gamitifre'  of  rockets, 
ic 

BTAT8.  SgB.  CoBSKT.  Stays,  "before 
womaubood,  are  instruments  of  barbarity  and 
torture,  nod  theu  they  ore  needed  only  to  gi»o 
beauty  to  the  chest.  It  is  the  dnty  of  every 
mother,  anil  every  guardian  of  children,  to 
inquire  the  purpose  lor  which  stays  were  in- 
tiodneed  into  female  attire.  Was  it  for 
warmth  ?  If  so,  they  certainly  fulfil  the  in- 
tention very  badly,  and  are  much  inferior  to 
an  clastic  woollen  habit,  oc  one  of  silk  quilted 
with  wool.  Was  it  to  force  the  ribs,  while  yet 
soil  and  pliable,  into  the  place  of  the  liver  and 
slomaoh,  and  the  two  Utter  into  the  space  al- 
lotted for  other  parts,  to  engender  disease  and 
deformity  to  the  sufferer  and  her  children  for 
peaerations?  Truly,  if  this  were  the  object, 
the  device  is  most  successful,  and  the  intention 
most  ingeniously  folBlled."    (Eras.  Wilson.) 

"  Only  observe,"  eiclaimedDr.  John  Hunter, 
"  only  observe,  if  the  statue  of  the  Medicean 
Venus  were  to  be  dressed  in  itaya.  and  her 
beaDtifal  feet  compressed  into  a  pair  of  eie- 
crably  tight  shoes,  it  wonld  extort  a  smile 
from  an  Heraditus,  and  a  hone-langh  from  a 

"  The  Tnrbiih  ladies  exprcn  horror  at  Msing 


Engliihwomen  so  ti^tJj  Used."  (t^Aj  V. 
W.  Honti«ac.) 

The  practiee  of  tight-ladng  has  bapirily 
gone  oat  of  fasluon  ainee  tbe  moarka  above 
quoted  were  made. 

STEAM.  The  apjdicatian  of  ttenm  of  the 
laboratory,  as  a  sonioe  of  beat,  ia  wmmonly 
effected  by  means  of  double  pana.  to  the  space 
between  which  steam,  at  a  moderate  preanre, 
is  introduced,  the  amngementi  being  meb  as 


water,  being  removed,  bj  meaoa  of  a  cock, 
□earl;  as  soon  as  formed,  or  as  may  he  do- 

lirabtc.    Another  plan  is  to  place  ooili  of  metal 
pipe  along  the  bottom  of  ciateraa,  vat^  ie, 
formed  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  to  keep  . 
them  supplied  with  high-preasnre  steam. 

"  It  is  qnite  susceptible  of  poaitivc  proof 
that  hy  no  arrangement  yet  discovered,  out 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  heat  genetated 
by  a  given  quantity  of  ooal,  during  aomhd*> 
tion,  be  f^ly  absorbed  and  utiliied  in  any  <J 
our  manufactories;  and,  moreover,  there  are 
nndeniabte  facts,  which  demonatrate  that  sel- 
dom, in  the  burning  of  coal,  are  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  tola!  hMt,  which  might 
be  eliminated,  actually  obtuned;  thus  josti- 
fying  the  supposition  that  one  half  of  all  the 
coal  now  consumed  is  virtually  wasted,  sndlost 
to  Bouiety."  To  letien,  as  mnch  as  poanble, 
this  loss,  various  improvements  have  been 
made,  which,  "for  the  most  part,  have  con- 
sisted in  lengthening  tbe  9ues,  and  eipoung  a 
larger  surface  of  the  boiler  to  the  action  et 
the  heated  air  passing  from  tbe  furnace  to  the 
chimney."  "  Remembering  that  ur  is-  an  cl- 
tremcly  bad  conductor  of  best,  and  that  water 
abont  to  be  converted  into  atoaia  is  also  a  bad 
cotidnctor,  it  is  evident  that  time  must  fom 
an  im|iorlBDt  element  in  the  perfect  tians- 
mission  of  beat  from  one  of  these  to  the  other; 
nod  hence,  with  a  great  velocity  of  current 
eiisting  in  the  flues,  very  little  heat  would  pus 
from  air,  however  high  its  temperature,  to 
water  contained  in  a  boiler,  and  ao  circum- 
stanced with  respect  to  its  all  but  gaseous  con- 
dition." The  results  of  the  eiperiments  on 
fuel  made  at  tbe  Mnscnm  of  I'ractical  Geology 
by  Sir  H.  do  la  Beche  and  Ur.  Lyon  Plaj-fair, 
(  go  clearly  to  sliow  that,  "  to  open  the  damper 
of  B  steam-boiler  furnace  is  pretty  generally 
to  diminish  the  effective  poner  of  the  fuel." 
"  Qreat  waste  of  coal  now  arises  from  this 
simple  circumstance ;  and  much  of  the  heat  of 
the  lire,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  boiler,  ii 
Iwt  by  its  (too)  hasty  transmission  np  the 
chimuey.  if,  liowever,  there  be  thus  far  room 
for  improvement  in  the  direction  just  indi- 
catod,  still  wider  is  the  vacant  space,  caoacd 
by  imperfect  combustion,  or,  in  technical 
phiaae,  ■  bad  stoking,'  merely  because  the 
itoher,  to  economise  his  labour,  and  to  avoid 
tionble,  throws  on  to  the  har*  of  his  fhrnace 
a  thick  Uyer  of  fuel,  by  which  loss  ia  caused 
in  two  or  three  directions."  These  are,  prin- 
cipally, imperfect  comhustion,  and  tbo  volatili- 
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'  Mt'ion  of  fuel,  as  imoke,  &ic.,  from  an  iosaffi- 1 

cient  supply  ot  air,  and  from  a  mau  of  mere  I 
red-hot  coke  or  rinder,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  lying  hetweeu  the  boiler  nnd  the  hot- 
test port  of  the  fnmace ;  which  last,  accord- 
ing, to  Dr.  Kennedy,  is  abont  oae  inch  aboTC  i 
the  Brt-bars.  Besides  which,  "  in  passing  aver 
this  TL'd-bot  coke,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  i 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  thus  not 
only  remove  a  qaantity  of  carbon  equal  to  its 
own,  witbont  yielding  any  ttdditioual  beat,  bat 
actually  with  the  pradactioa  of  cold,  or,  in  | 
other  words,  the  abaorptioo  of  beat."  ('  Dicl 
Arts,  Maour,  and  Mines.')  This  prints  totje 
evident  pohcy  of  using  a  amake-cousuming 
'    furnace,  as  noticed  elsewbere. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  remark,  is  the 
constant  waste  of  best,  and,  conjequently,  oF 
fuel,  in  laboratories  and  mannfactories  in  which 
steam  is  cmplojed,  owing  to  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  the  pipes,  boilers,  and  pans.  All  of 
these  ihonld  be  well  '  dotlied'  or  covered  by 
tome  non-conducting  mediam,  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation,  and  by  contact  with  the 
atmoaphere.  Not  only  does  economy  dictate 
snch  ■  conrse,  but  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  workpeople  demand  that  the  atmoaphere 
in  which  they  labour  should  be  **  litUe  heated 
■nd  poisoned  u  poasible. 

Tablb  of  eorretpondiHg  Prctturt  aitdTem~ 
peralum  of  SUam.  By  ABAOO  and  Du- 
LOira. 


331-7 
33686 
841-78 

350-78 
358-88 


874- 


fill.  "' 


408-92 
413-78 
418-46 
422-96 
427-2tl 
431-42 
436-56 
439-34 
457-16 
■17273 


A  cnbie  inch  ot  water,  during  iti  convenion 
'  into  steam,  nnder  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
Btmosjjiere,  expands  into  1696  cnbic  inches, 
or  nearly  a  cubic  foot 

One  put,  by  weight,  of  iteam,  at  212?  Fahr.. 


when  eottdensed  into  cdd  water,  la  Grand  to  be 
iMpabla  of  Ttisiagf  6-6  part*  ot  the  Utter  from 
the  fteeiing-  to  the  b^ling-point     Seo  Fosb 

PlT-COAI,  SXOKB,  Ac. 

STEARIC  AdS.  HCuH.Or  ^.  Stusih 

(Commercial).  This  is  obtained  from  stearin 
(see  betoto),  tnr  sapooification. 

Frtp.  1.  Sepeatedly  lUssoWe  and  ciyital- 
liie  commercial  stearic  add  in  hot  alcohol, 
until  jits  melting.point  becomes  constant  at 
not  less  than  158?  Fahr.    Pure. 

2.  (Chevreal.)  Saponify  mutton  snet  with 
canstic  potossa,  and  djisolve  the  newly  formed 
■oap  in  6  times  its  weight  of  hot  water  i  to  tba 
solution  add  40  or  60  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
set  the  mixture  aside  in  a  temperature  ot  about 
52°  Fahr,;  al^r  a  time  separate  the  pearly 
matter  (stearate  and  margarate  ot  potass^ 
which  falls,  drain  and  wash  it  on  a  filter,  and 
disaolve  it  in  24  parts  of  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
'820 ;  collect  the  stearate  of  poUssa  which  f  idla 
as  the  liquid  cooU^  recrystallise  it  in  aleobol, 
and  decompose  it,  in  boiling  water,  with  hy- 
'  dnMshloric  acid ;  lastly,  wash  the  disengaged 
stearic  acid  in  hot  water,  and  dry  it. 
I  3.  (Commercial.)  Ordinary  tallow  is  boiled 
in  larg«  wooden  Teasels,  by  means  ot  higfa- 
I  pressore  steam,  with  about  161  of  hydrate  of 
'  lime  (equiv.  to  IIJ^  of  pnre  lime),  for  3  or  4 
boors,  or  until  the  eombination  is  complete, 
and  an  earthy  soap  is  formed,  when  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  coot ;  the  product  (steuate  ot 
lime)  is  then  transferred  to  another  wooden 
vessel,  and  decomposed  by  adding  to  it  4  parts 
of  oil  of  (itriol  (diluted  with,  water)  for  every 
3  parta  of  slaked  lime  previously  employed,  tlie 
action  being  promoted  by  steam  boat  and 
brisk  agitation ;  alter  repose,  the  liberated  fiit 
is  decanted  from  tbe  sediment  (snlphato  of 
lime)  and  water,  and  is  then  well  washed  with 
water,  and  by  Mowing  steam  into  it ;  it  ia  next 
allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is  reduced  to  sbavinga 
by  means  of  a  number  of  knives  worked  by 
machinery,  and  in  this  divided  state  is  phtced 
in  canvas  bags  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
a  powerAil  hydraulic  press,  by  which  a  larg* 
portion  of  the  oleic  acid  wbidi  it  coat«dns  ia 
expelled ;  the  pressed  cakes  are  then  a  second 
time  exposed  to  the  action  of  st«am  and  wator, 
again  cooled,  and  coarsely  powdered,  and  again 
submitted  to  the  joint  action  of  steam  and 
pressure;  the;areilaatiy,melted,andcaBtinb> 
blocks  tor  sale. 

Oht.  This  product  is  a  more  or  len  impura 
mixtore  of  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  bodies 
particularly  the  so-called  mai^aric  acid,  now 
generally  regarded  as  a  mixtore  of  palmitlo 
and  stearic  acids.  The  hard  fatty  acids  ot 
vegetable  origin  (palmitic,  codnic,  myristic, 
&c.},  now  so  extensively  used  as  candle 
materials,  are  obtained  from  the  natural  oila 
and  butters  by  the  process  known  as  '  sul- 
phuric acid  saponification,'  ifhieh  consists  in 
,  treating  the  fatty  bodies  with  6  or  6J  of  con- 
I  central^  sniphnric  add  at ahightempentnr* 
I  (about  8KI°  F*hr„  prodnoed  \rj  topetfaeated 
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Bteam),  and  difttilling  the  resalting  mass  by 
the  aid  of  steam  heated  to  about  560^  Fahr. 
Frequently  the  operations  of  hot  and  cold 
pressing  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  free  the 
product  from  the  softer  fats. 

By  a  patent  process  employed  at  Price's 
candle  works  the  natural  vegetable  fats  are 
decomposed  into  their  constituents  (fatty  acids 
and  glycerin)  by  the  action  of  snpcrneated 
steam  alone,  without'  previous  '  saponification/ 
with  lime  or  sulphuric  acid. 

iVqjp.,  4^.  Pure  stearic  acid  crystallises  in 
mUk-whito  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  cold  alcohol,  and  form  salts  with  the 
bases,  called  stearates.  The  commercial  acid 
is  made  into  candles.  See  Caitdleb,  Fat, 
OiLB  (Fixed),  and  Tallow. 

STE'ABIN.  C57H110O6.  The  soUd  portion 
of  fats  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

Prep,  Pure  strained  mutton  suet  is  melted 
in  a  glass  flask  along  with  7  or  8  times  its 
weight  of  ether,  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
cool ;  the  soft,  pasty,  semi-crystalline  mass  is 
then  transferred  to  a  cloth,  and  is  strongly 
pressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  evaporation ;  the  solid  portion  is 
then  redissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  al- 
lowed to  crystallise,  as  before.  The  product 
is  nearly  pure. 

Prop,,  fyc.  White;  semi-crystalline;  inso- 
luble in  water  and  cold  alcohol;  soluble  in 
225  parts  of  cold  ether,  and  freely  so  in  boil- 
ing ether.  It  melts  at  130''  Fahr.  The  stearin 
of  commerce  is  stearic  acid. 

STEABOPTEK.  The  name  given  by  Her- 
berger  to  the  concrete  portion  or  camphor  of 
volatile  oils.    Bizio  calls  it  stercusin. 

STEEL.  This  important  material  may  be 
defined  as  iron  chemically  combined  with  suf- 
ficient carbon  to  give  it  extreme  toughness 
and  hardness  without  brittleness.  According 
to  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  metal- 
lurgy, steel  should  contain  from  'SSSJ  to  1*67$ 
of  carbon,  these  numbers  referring  respectively 
to  the  softest  and  the  hardest  varieties. 
Within  the  last  few  years  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  investigation  of  the  chemistry 
of  steel.  The  researches  of  Dcspretz  and 
Fremy  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrogen 
exercises  a  very  important  influence  over  the 
phenomena  of '  steeling,'  and  that  carbon  plays 
a  less  necessary  part ;  while  those  of  Caron  and 
Deville  still  refer  the  formation  of  steel  to  the 
chemical  combination  of  iron  with  carbon. 
The  processes  for  converting  iron  into  steel, 
and  for 'tempering' steel  articles,  cannot  be 
described  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

There  is  no  test  of  the  value  of  steel  beyond 

its    elasticity  and  temper,  and  the  fineness, 

equality,  and  smoothness  of  its  grain.' 

STEHEOTTPE  METAL.    See  Type  Mxtal. 

STEBliDTO.    The  truth  of  the  old  proverb, 

that  "all  ii  not  gold  which  gHtters,"  is  often 

1  Fgr  fall  information  retpectiog  the  mtntafketnre  of 
ffteel,  refer  to  Dr.  Yvteft  eUbonte  treatise  on  **lieM- 


painfully  oxpcrienoed  by  the  parcfaaser  of  mo« ' 
dem  jewelnr.  The  following  table  will,  there- 
fore, prove  highly  nsefnl  to  the  reader  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  articlei  in  gold,  pro- 
vided he  ascertain  the  'fineness'  of  the 
metal,  either  by  examiuation  or  written  war- 
ranty : — 


SterUng  vaiue  of  Gold  ofdiffhreni  diyreei  qf 

Carats. 
Fine. 


24  carats 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


»»  .         •         • 

„  (British  standard) 


M 


*9 


n 


»» 


>» 


»t 


9f 


» 


ft 


» 


>> 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(lowest  ffall'tnark) 


tt 


Valneper 

OB.  T^OT. 

£   s.  d. 
4    4  Hi 
4    16 
3  17  lOi 
3  14    4 
3  10    9k 
3    7    3 
8    3    8i 
3    0    2 
2  16    7i 
2  13    1 
2    9    6i 
2    6    0 
2    2    5i 
1  18  11 
1  15    4i 
1  11  10 
1    8    31 
14    9 
1     1     2i 
0  17    8 
0  14    2 
0  10    7i 
0    7    1 
0    3    61 


STEB'BO-METAL.  A  remarkable  alloy  re- 
cently invented  by  Baron  de  Rosthom,  of 
Vienna,  and  used  in  place  of  ordinary  gun- 
metal.  It  consists  of  copper  and  spelter,  with 
small  proportions  of  iron  and  tin,  and  to  these 
latter  its  peculiar  hardness,  tensile  strength, 
aud  elasticity,  are  attributed. 

STETH'OSCOPE.  An  instrument  employed 
in  auscultation.  It  consists  of  a  tube  (usually 
made  of  wood,  sometimes  of  gutta  percha) 
widening  considerably  at  one  end,  and  but 
slightly  at  the  other.  The  wide  end  is  applied 
to  the  chest  or  other  part  of  the  patient,  the 
physician  putting  his  ear  at  the  other  end; 
and  from  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  hcartt 
lungs,  &c.,  the  state  of  these  parts  is  asccr* 
tained. 

STEW'HrO.  A  method  of  cookmg  food  in- 
termediate to  frying  and  boiling,  performed 
by  simmering  it  in  a  saucepan  or  stewpan, 
with  merely  suflicicnt  water  to  prevent  burn- 
ing, and  to  effect  the  object  in  view;  the 
whole  being  served  up  to  form  the  •  dish.'  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  simple  and  eoonomi* 
col,  and,  when  skilfully  conducted,  one  of  those 
best  calculated  to  develop  the  fiavour  and  nu- 
tritions qualities  of  animal  food.  The  foUow- 
ing  18  one  of  the  most  popular  stews : — 


STILL-STORM-GLASS. 
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Stew,  Ixiali.  Fnp.  (Soyer.)  Take  about 
2  lbs.  of  fMsrag  or  neck  of  mutton ;  divide  it 
into  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  the 
pan;  add  8  large  potatoes  and  4  onions  cut 
into  slices,  season  with  1^  teaspoonful  of  pep- 
per, and  3  do.  of  salt ;  cover  all  with  water, 
pat  it  into  a  slow  oven,  or  on  a  stove,  for  two 
hours,  then  stir  it  all  up  well,  and  serve  it  up 
in  deep  dishes.  If  a  littie  more  Water  is  added 
at  the  commencement,  you  can  take  out,  when 
half  done,  a  nice  cup  of  broth. 

STILL.  A  vessel  or  apparatus  employed  for 
the  distillation  of  liquids  on  the  large  scale. 
The  forms  of  stills,  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made,  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended,  some  being 
exceedingly  simple,  whilst  others  are  equally 
elaborate  and  complicated.  The  et^r,  repre- 
sents the  most  common  and  useful  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  and  the  one  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  used  as 
follows: — ^After  the  fluid  and  other  matters  (if 
any)  are  put  into  the  still,  the  head  is  placed 
on  and  connected  with  the  worm-tub  or  reiH- 
gerator,  and  the  joints  are  all  securely  luted. 
For  ordinary  liquids,  a  stiff  paste  made  with 
linseed  meal  and  water,  to  which  a  little  chalk 
may  be  added,  answers  well  for  this  purpose. 
For  corrosive  liquids,  nothing  is  better  than 
elastic  bands  or  rings  interposed  between  the 
joints,  which  are  then  *  brought  home,'  as  it  is 
called,  with  screws  or  clamps.  Heat  is  next 
applied,  and  the  worm  tub  is  supplied  with 
cold  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  preserve  its 
contents  at  a  proper  temperature ;  the  applica- 
tion of  the  heat  being  so  regulated  that  the 
liquid  may  drop  from  the  end  of  the  refrige- 
rator quite  cold  and  unaccompanied  with  va- 
pour. For  highly  vofatile  Uquids  a  closed 
receiver  should  be  provided. 


a.  Body  of  still,  which  may  be  either  placed  in  a  iteam 

jadcet  or  bi  a  brick  fttmace. 
'I.  Still  head  or  capital 

c.  Worm  tub. 

d.  Pewter  worm,  or  refrigerator. 
«.  Cold  water  pipe. 

/  Waste  pipe. 
g.  Receiver. 

STIKIJLAHTS.  Syn.  STiifULAirriA,  L. 
Hedidnes  or  agents  which  possess  the  power 
of  exciting  vitol  action.  They  are  divided 
into  general  stimulants,  or  those  which  affect 
the  whole  system,  as  mercury  or  bark ;  and 
local  or  topical  stimuhmts,  or  those  which 


affect  a  particular  oigan  or  part  only,  as  mus- 
tard applied  as  a  poultioe.  Diffnnble  stimu- 
lants are  general  stimulants  the  effects  of 
which  are  rapid  but  fugacious,  as  ether  or 
alcohol.  "Much  discrimination  and  caution 
are  required  in  the  administration  of  articles 
of  this  class,  because,  if  given  when  inflamma- 
tion is  present,  they  are  liable  to  create  more 
mischi^  than  benefit;  but  they  are  called  for 
when,  on  the  declme  of  that  condition  of  an 
organ  or  organs,  a  state  of  relaxation  or  tor* 
pldity  exists.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  gentle 
stimulation  materially  assists  the  functions, 
and  is  prodactive  of  much  benefit.'' 

8TIB- ABOUT.  Thick  gruel  formed  of  oat- 
meal and  water  boiled  together.  When  eaten 
with  cold  milk,  it  forms  the  porridge  of  the 
Scotch ;  and  when  mixed  with  the  liquor  in 
which  meat  or  vegetables  have  been  boiled,  it 
is  called  beef  brose,  kale  brose,  &c. 

STOCK.  Among  cooks,  is  condensed  soup  or 
jeUy,  iued  to  make  extemporaneous  soup, 
broth,  &c 

STOX'ACH  ATFECnOKS.  Those  of  a 
character  to  admit  of  being  usefully  noticed  in 
a  popular  work  are  referred  to  under  the  heads 
Appbtitb,  Dybfefbia,  Siokkxbs,  ka. 

Dr.  Budd  recommends  small  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha as  a  remedy  for  those  cases  of  indi- 
g^ion  in  which  digestion  is  sbw,  and  the  food 
lies  heavily  on  the  stomach,  and  there  is  an 
inability  for  mental  or  bodily  exertion  for 
some  time  after  meals.  He  says  it  should  be 
given  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  in  quantity 
barely  sufficient  to  occasion  a  slight  feeling  A 
vermiculating  motion  in  the  stomach,  but 
without  causing  any  sensation  of  pain  or 
nausea.  The  dose  to  produce  this  effect  varies 
from  i  to  2  grs.  He  thinks  there  is  no  other 
medicine  which  appears  so  effectual  in  remov- 
ing the  affections  in  question.  Small  doses  of 
rhubarb,  ginger,  and  cayenne  pepper,  have  a 
similar  kind  of  action,  and  may  be  given 
singly  or  together  for  the  same  purpose.  *'  I 
generally  prescribe  from  i  to  1  gr.  of  ipecacu- 
anha, in  a  pill,  with  3  or  4  grs.  of  rhubarb. 
With  many,  a  favourite  remedy  for  the  discom- 
fort resulting  from  slow  digestion  is  a  grain 
of  cayenne  paper,  with  3  or  4  grs.  of  rhubarb. 
The  best  time  for  giving  these  medicines  is 
shortly"  (say  \  an  hour)  *'  before  any  meal  after 
which  a  sense  of  oppression  is  usually  felt." 

STOPTEBS,  when  obstinately  immovable  in 
bottles,  are  the  most  safely  treated  by  patientiy 
hitting  them  upwards  alternately  on  opposite 
sides  with  a  piece  of  wood.  When  this  fails, 
the  part  may  be  dipped  into  hot  water. 

STOBX-GLASS.  A  philosophical  toy,  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  glass  tube  about  12  inches 
long  and  }  inch  in  diameter,  about  three  fourths 
filled  with  the  following  liquid,  and  covered 
with  a  brass  car  having  an  almost  capillary 
hole  through  it,  or  else  tied  over  with  bladder. 

The  solution.  Take  of  camphor,  2  drs.; 
nitre,  1§  ^-i  ^  ammoniae,  1  dr.;  proof 
spirit^  3i  fl.  oz.;  dissolve^  and  plaoe  it  in  the 
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tiibe   above   referred  to.     Uied  to   foretell 
changes  of  the  weather. 

STRABIS'MUS.  Syn,  Sqviktino.  This 
need  not  be  dcneribed.  When  one  ej'e  only  is 
iififecUHl,  an  excellent  plan  u  to  blindfold  the 
KOiiud  eye  daring  several  hours  each  day,  until 
the  affection  be  removed.  When  both  eyes  are 
R fleeted,  a  projecting  piece  of  pasteboard,  in 
the  line  of  the  nose,  may  be  worn  as  much  as 
posttiblo  with  the  same  object.  In  bad  cases 
of  Kquinting  inwards,  as  it  is  called,  the 
division  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  the 
eyeball,  by  a  skilful  surgeon,  is  said  to  often 
relievo  the  deformity. 

STRAPPING.  Spread  adhesive  plaster. 
UMed  to  dress  wounds,  &c. 
8TRAS8.  See  Enambl. 
STRAWBERRY.  8yn.  Fba&ABIA,  L.  The 
fniit  of  Fragaria  vetca  (Linn.),  or  strawberry 
plant.  Strawberries  are,  perhaps,  the  mildest 
of  all  the  cultivated  fruits ;  they  are  cooling, 
and  slightly  laxative  and  diuretic ;  rubbed  on 
the  teeth,  they  dissolve  the  tartar,  and  whiten 
them.  They  were  formerly  in  repute  in  gout, 
stone,  and  consumption.  The  root  of  the 
plant  is  aperient. 

STRAW  PLAIT,  and  the  articles  made  of  it, 
are  bleached  by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  in  a  close  chest  or  box ;  or,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  afterwards  well  washing  them  in 
water.  Water  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol  or 
oxalic  acid  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Straw  plait  may  be  dyed  with  any  of  the 
simple  liquid  dyes. 

STRON'TIUM.  Sr.  The  metallic  base  of 
the  earth  strontia.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir 
H.  Davy,  in  1808.  It  closely  resembles  barium, 
but  is  less  lustrous.  With  chlorine  it  com- 
bines to  form  chloride  of  strontium,  a  some- 
what deliquescent  salt,  soluble  in  2  parts  of 
cold  and  in  less  of  boiling  water,  and  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  With  oxygen  it  forms  an 
oxide. 

TesU  Strontium  salts  are  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  carbonates  and 
sulphate.  Tliey  are  distinguished  from  barium 
by  not  giving  such  a  decided  precipitate  with 
sulphates,  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by 
bidiromate  of  potassium.  From  calcium,  by 
sulphates  of  calcium  solution  giving  a  precipi- 
tate, and  by  concentrated  solutions  giving  a 
precipitate  with  chromate  of  potassium.  It  is 
distinguished  from  magnesium  by  the  insolu- 
bility of  its  sulphate. 

Strontium,  Oxide  of.     SrO.      Syn,     Pbot- 

OXIDE    OF     8TB0NTIUH,     StBONTIA.  Prep, 

Quite  pure  crystalline  nitrate  of  strontium. 
Prop.  Grayish-white  powder,  uniting  with 
water  to  form  a  white,  somewhat  soluble  sub- 
stance, the  hydrate  of  strontium,  Sr(U0)2. 

With  acids  it  forms  various  sicdts,  of  wliich 
the  carbonate  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  and 
the  nitrate  a  white  crystalline  salt,  soluble 
in  6  parts,  of  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol,  com- 
municating a  brilliant  red  colour  to  flame. 


8TR0PE1JL1I8.  A  papular  eniptioii  peca- 
liar  to  infants.  There  are  sereial  varieties  :— 
In  strophulus  intertinctua,  red  g;aiD,  or  red 
go^n,  the  pimples  rise  lenaibly  above  the 
level  of  the  cuticle,  poesess  a  vivid  red  cdonr, 
and  are  usually  distinct  from  each  other; 
they  commonly  attack  the  cheeks,  forearm, 
and  back  of  the  hand,  and*  occauonallj,  other 
parts  of  the  body. — In  strophnlns  albidos,  or 
white  gum,  there  are  a  number  of  minute 
whitish  specks,  which  are*  sometimes,  sur- 
rounded by  a  slight  redneas.  The  two  pre- 
ceding varieties  commonly  occur  during  the 
first  two  or  three  months  of  lactation.— In 
strophulus  confertus,  rank  red  gum,  or  tooth 
rash,  which  usually  appeara  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  the  jnmplea  usually  occur  on 
the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nooe,  sometimes 
on  the  forehead  and  arms,  and  aiill  less  fre- 
quently on  the  loins.  They  ■  are  smaller,  set 
closer  together,  and  less  vivid,  but  more  per- 
manent than  in  the  common  red  gum. — ^In 
strophulus  volaticus  small  circular  patches  or 
clusters  of  pimples,  each  contaixung  from  6  to 
12,  appear  sucoesavely  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  accompanied  with  redness;  and  as 
one  patch  declines  another  springy  up  near  it, 
by  which  the  efilorescence  often  spreads  gra- 
dually over  the  whole  face  and  body.— In 
strophulus  candidus  the  pimples  are  larger 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  are  pale,  smocith, 
and  shining ;  it  principally  attacks  the  upper 
parts  of  the  arms,  the  shoulders,  and  the  loins. 
Tlie  last  two  varieties  commonly  appear  between 
the  third  and  ninth  month. 

The  treatment  of  the  above  affections  con- 
sists chiefiy  in  removing  acidity  and  indigesUon, 
and  duly  regulating  the  bowels  by  an  occasional 
dose  of  magnesia  or  rhu^Murb,  or  both  combined. 
Diarrhopa  may  be  met  by  the  warm  bath  and 
the  dtdly  use  of  arrow-root  (genuine),  to  which 
a  tcaspoonful  or  two  of  pure  port  wine  has  been 
added  ;  and  itching  and  irritation  may  be  alle- 
viated by  the  use  of  a  lotion  consisting  of  water, 
to  which  a  little  milk,  lemon  juice,  borax,  or 
glycerin,  has  been  added. 

STRYCHOSriNE.  C^^^^jd^  Stfn,  Stkych- 
NHfA,  Strychnia  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
Prep,  1.  Dissolve  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of 
strychnine  in  distilled  water,  and  throw  down 
the  alkaloid  with  ammonia,  carefully  avoiding 
excess ;  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  hot  recti- 
fied spirit,  and  collect  the  crystals  which  form 
as  the  liquid  cools. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Nux  vomica  (in  powder),  1  lb.,  is 
digested  for  24  hours  in  \  gal.  of  water  acidu- 
lated with  2  fl.  drs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  after 
which  it  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  de- 
coction decanted;  the  residuum  is  boiled  a 
second  and  a  thinl  time  with  a  fresh  |  gal.  of 
water  acidulated  with  1  fl.  dr.  of  the  add,  and 
the  undissolved  matter  is  finally  subnutted  to 
strong  expression ;  the  decoctions  are  next  fil- 
tered and  concentrated  to  the  consistenco  of  a 
syrup,  which  is  boiled  with  rectified  spirit,  8 
pints,  for  about  20  minutes^  hydrate  of  calcioii^ 
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1  oz.)  or  q.s.,  being  added  in  snccessive  portions 
during  the  ebullition, nntil  tbe  solution  becomes 
distinctly  alkaline ;  the  liquid  is  tben  filtered, 
the  spirit  distilled  off,  and  tbe  residuum  dis- 
solved in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  q.s. ;  ammonia, 
in  slight  excess,  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution, 
and  the  precipitate  which  falls  is  collected  upon 
a  paper  filter,  and  dried ;  it  is  next  redissolved 
in  a  minimum  of  boiling  rectified  spirit,  and 
digested  with  ^  oz.  of  animal  c\iarcoal  for  20 
minutes ;  the  filtered  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits 
strychnine,  in  crystals. 

Prop.  A  white,  inodorous,  infusible  powder ; 
or  small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant,  transparent, 
colourless,  octahedral  crystals ;  soluble  in  about 
7000  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  2500  parts 
at  212°  Fahr. ;  freely  soluble  in  hot  rectified 
spirit ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ;  imparts  a  dis- 
tinctly bitter  taste  to  600,000  times  its  weight 
of  water  (1  part  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water  is 
still  perceptible — Fownes) ;  exhibits  an  alka- 
line reaction ;  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids, 
which  are  easily  prepared,  are  crystallisable, 
and  well  defined. 

Tests, — 1.  Potassium  hydrate  and  the  car- 
bonate produce,  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
strychnia,  white  precipitates,  which  are  inso- 
luble in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  which, 
when  viewed  through  a  lens  magnifying  100 
times,  appear  as  aggregates  of  small  crystalline 
needles.  In  weak  solutions  the  precipitate  only 
separates  after  some  time,  in  the  form  of  crystal- 
line needles,  which  are,  however,  in  this  case, 
perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. — 2.  Ammonia 
gives  a  similar  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant. — 3.  Bicarbonate  of 
sodium  produces,  in  neutral  solutions,  a  like 
white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess, 
but  which  redissolves  on  the  addition  of  a 
single  drop  of  acid ;  in  acid  solutions  no  pre- 
cipitate occurs  for  some  time,  in  the  cold,  but 
immediately  on  boiling  the  liquid.^-4.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  pure  stiychnia  and  its  salts  to 
colourless  fluids,  which  become  yellow  when 
heated.  Commercial  strychnine,!  from  con- 
taining a  little  brucine,  is  reddened  by  this 
test. — 5.  A  minute  quantity  of  strychnine 
being  mixed  with  a  small  drop  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  placed  on  a  white  capsule  or 
slip  of  glass,  forms  a  colourless  solution,  but 
yields,  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small  crystal 
of  bichromate  of  potassium,  or  a  very  minute 
portion  of  chromic  acid,  a  rich  violet  colour, 
which  gradually  change  to  red  and  yellow, 
and  disappears  i^ter  some  time.  The  -n^th of 
a  grain  yields  very  distinct  indications. — 6. 
Pure  oxide  or  peroxide  of  lead  produces  a 
similar  reaction  to  the  last,  provided  the  sul- 
phuric acid  contain  about  1}  of  nitric  acid. 

Pais,  The  characteristic  symptom  is  the 
special  influence  exerted  upon  the  nervoui 
system,  which  is  manifested  by  a  general  con- 
traction of  all  the  muscles  of  the  bod}',  with 
rigidity  of  the  spinal  column.  A  profound 
cSm  soon  succeeds,  which  is  followed  by  a 


new  tetanic  seizure,  longer  than  the  first, 
during  which  the  respiration  is  suspended. 
These  symptoms  then  cease,  the  breathing 
becomes  easy,  and  there  is  stupor,  followed  by 
another  general  contraction.  In  fatal  cases 
these  atti^cks  are  renewed,  at  intervals,  with 
increasing  violence,  until  death  ensues.  One 
phenomenon  which  is  only  found  in  poisonings 
by  substances  oontiuning  strychnine  is,  that 
touching  any  part  of  the  bodv,  or  even  threat- 
ening to  do  so,  instantiy  produces  the  tetanic 
spasm. 

2Vea^.  The  stomach  should  be  immediately 
cleared  by  means  of  an  emetic,  tickling  the 
fauces,  &c.  To  counteract  the  asphyxia  from 
tetanus,  &c.,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
practised  with  diligence  and  care.  "If  the 
poison  has  been  applied  externally,  we  ought 
immediately  to  cauterise  the  part,  and  apply 
a  ligature  tightiy  above  the  wound.  If  the 
poison  has  been  swallowed  for  some  time,  we 
should  give  a  purgative  clyster,  and  administer 
draught  oontainmg  sulphuric  ether  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  in  most  cases  produce  a 
salutary  effect.  Lastiy,  injections  of  chlorine 
and  decoction  of  tannin  are  of  value." 

According  to  Ch.  Qunther,  the  g^reatest 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  full  doses  of  opium, 
assisted  by  venesection,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  strychnia  or  nux  vomica.  His  plan  is  to 
administer  this  drug  in  the  form  of  solution 
or  mixture,  in  combination  with  a  saline 
aperient. 

Uses,  ^c.  It  is  a  most  frightful  poison,  pro- 
ducing tetanus  and  death  in  very  small  doses. 
Even  ^  gr.  will  sometimes  occasion  tetanic 
twitchings  in  persons  of  delicate  temperament, 
i  gr.  blown  into  the  throat  of  a  small  dog 
pr^uced  death  in  6  minutes.  In  very  minute 
doses  it  acts  as  a  useful  tonic  in  various  nervous 
diseases,  chronic  diarrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &c; 
in  slightiy  larger  ones,  it  has  been  advan- 
tag^usly  employed  in  certain  forms  of  para- 
lysis, in  tic  douloureux,  impotence,  &c.^jDose 
^  to  1^  gr.  (dissolved  In  water  by  means  of  a 
drop  of  acetic  or  hydrochloric  add),  gpradually 
and  cautiously  increased  until  it  slightiy  affects 
the  muscular  system.  Eternally,  |  to  i  gr.  at 
a  time. 

The  Edinburgh  College  ordered  the  nux 
vomica  to  be  exposed  for  two  hours  to  steam, 
to  soften  it,  then  to  chop  or  slice  it,  next  to 
dry  it  by  the  heat  of  a  vapour  bath  or  hot  air, 
and,  lastly,  to  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill.  In  the 
process  of  the  Ph.  L.  1886  magnesia  was  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  precipitation.  In  the  last 
Ph.  L.  strychnine  appears  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica.  Most  of  that  of  commerce  is  now  ob- 
tained from  St.  Ignatius's  bean,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Qeiseler,  yields  li  -}  of  it ;  whereas 
8  lbs.  of  nux  vomica  produce  littie  more  than 
1  dr.  Commercial  str^'chnine  may  be  freed 
from  brucine  by  digesting  the  powder  in  dilute 
alcohoL 

The  salts  of  strichnine^  which  areoccasionally 
asked  for  in  trader  are  tbe  .acetate  (strych* 
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niuo  acciiis),  bydrochloraic  or  muriate  (s. 
murias— Ph.  D.),  hydriodate  (§.  hydrfodaa), 
nitrate  (h.  nitras),  pbosphato  (s.  pbosphas), 
and  gnlphatc  (a.  lulphas).  All  of  tbeae 
may  be  easily  formed  by  simply  ncatra- 
iisin^  tbo  acid  previously  diluted  with  2  or 
3  parts  of  water,  witb  the  alkaloid,  assisting 
tbo  solution  witli  beat;  crystals  are  deposited 
as  the  liquid  cools,  and  more  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  tbo  mother-liquor.    • 

BTUCCX).  The  name  of  several  calcareous  ! 
cements  or  mortars.  Fine  stucco  is  the 
third  or  last  coat  of  three-coat  plaster,  and 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lime  and  quartzoso 
•and,  which,  in  application,  is  *'  twice  band- 
floated  and  well  trowelled." 

STUFFING.  Seasoning,  placed  in  meat, 
poultry,  game,  &c.,  before  dressing  them,  to 
give  them  an  increased  relish.  The  same 
materials,  formed  into  balls,  arc  added  to 
soups,  gravies,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  Foscs- 

XXAT. 

Prep,  1.  (For  fowls,  &c)  Shred  a  little 
bam  or  gammon,  some  cold  veal  or  fowl,  some 
beef  suet^  a  small  quantity  of  onion,  some 
parsley,  a  very  little  lemon  peel,  salt,  nutmeg, 
or  pounded  mace,  add  either  white  pepper  or 
cayenne,  and  bread  crumbs ;  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  bind  it  with  1  or  2  eggs. 

2.  (For  hare,  or  anything  in  imitation  of  it 
— Mrs.  Rundell.)  The  scalded  liver,  an  anchovy, 
some  fat  bacon,  a  little  suet,  some  parsley, 
thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  a  little  slialot-,  and 
either  onion  or  chives,  all  chopped  fine ;  with 
some  crumbs  of  bread,  ])eppcr,  and  nutmeg, 
beaten  in  a  mortar  with  an  eg^, 

3.  (For  goose.)  From  sage,  onion,  suet, 
and  crumb  of  bread.  Geese  are  now,  however, 
more  commonly  stuifed  with  veal  stufKng. 

4.  (For  veal — Soyer.)  Chop  i  lb.  of  suet, 
put  it  into  a  basin  with  f  lb.  of  bread  crumbs, 
a  teaspoonfiil  of  salt,  a  i  do.  of  pepper,  a  little 
tb}nne  or  lemon  peel  chopped,  and  3  whole 
eggs ;  mix  well. 

Obs,  1  lb.  of  bread  crumbs  and  one  more 
egg  may  bo  used ;  they  will  make  it  cut  firmer. 
This,  as  well  as  No.  1,  is  now  commonly  em- 
ployed for  poultry  and  meat.  Ude,  a  great 
authority  in  these  matters,  observes  that  "  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  butter, 
and  to  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar." 
"  Qrated  bam  or  tongue  may  be  added  to  this 
stuffing."  (Rundell.)  This  is  also  used  for 
turkeys,  and  for  '  forcemeat  patties.' 
8TUFFIHG  (Birds,  fcc).  The  skins  are 
commonly  dusted  over  with  a  mixture  of 
camphor,  alum,  and  sulphur,  in  about  equal 
quantities ;  or,  they  are  smeared  with  BScaur^s 
arsenical  soap,  noticed  at  page  1049.  Accord- 
ing to  Grace  Calvert,  carbolic  acid,  which  is 
worth  only  about  28.  per.  gal.,  is  superior  to 
all  other  substances  for  preserving  the  skins  of 
birds  and  animaln,  as  well  as  coqMies. 

BTUS'OEOIT.  Several  species  of  Aeipenser 
pass  under  this  name.  The  common  sturgeon 
la  the  Acipemer  Hurio  (liinn.).    Tbo  roe  is 


made  into  *  caviare/  the  swimmmg-bladder 
into  *  isingUuia.* 

BTT.  J^,  Styb^  Stiah  ;  HoxDBOurx,  L. 
A  small  inflamed  tumour,  or  boiU  ftt  the  edge 
of  tbo  eyelid,  somewhat  resemblhig  a  bariey- 
com.  It  is  usually  recommended  to  promote 
its  maturation  by  warm  applicationii^  nnoe 
"the  stye,  like  other  funmcoknis  inflamma- 
tions, forms  an  exception  to  the  general  mle, 
that  the  best'  mode  in  which  inflammatoiy 
swellings  can  end  inresolntion." 

BT7FTICS.  Syn.  Stxptica»L.  Subitanoes 
which  arrest  local  bleeding.  Creasote^  tannic 
acid,  alcohol,  alum,  and  moat  of  the  astringent 
salts,  belong  to  this  daas. 

B^Tptic,  Brocchieil'i.  A  noetnun  oonastiDg 
of  the  water  distilled  from  pine  tope. 

Btyptle»  Eaton'i.  A  soniUon  of  ralphate 
disguised  by  the  addition  of  some  unim- 
portant substances.  **  Helvetiua'a  styptic  was 
for  a  long  time  employed  under  Uiia  title." 
(I^iris.) 

Btyptic,  HelTetini'i.  8^n,  STYPncuic  hil- 
YETU,  L.  Iron  filings  (fine),  and  cream  of 
tartar,  mixed  to  a  proper  conmstenco  with 
French  brandy.  See  Hxltitiub'b  Sttfizo 
PowDEB  (paffe&79). 

BTT'SAX.  iS>ya.  Stobax,  SroBAXBAlfiAX; 
Sttbax  (Ph.  L.  &  £.),  L.  "  The  liquid  balsam 
of  an  uncertain  plant"  (Ph.  L.)  The  "bal- 
samic exudation  of  Stjfrax  qfflcimale,  Linn.** 
(Ph.  E.),  or  cane  storax  tree.  Two  or  three 
varieties  arc  kuown  in  commerce  : — Liqoid 
storax  (stifrax  liquida),  lump  or  red  storax 
(«.  t»  tnassis),  which  is  generally  very  im- 
pure ;  storax  in  tears  (s.  in  ladurymis),  and 
storax  in  reeds  (s.  calamita).  The  last  are 
now  seldom  met  with  in  trade. 

Pbepabed  8T0BAX  {atjfrox  colata  ;  s,  prm- 
parata  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.)  is  obtained  by  ^ 
solving  storax,  1  lb.,  in  rectified  spirit,  4  pints, 
by  a  gentle  beat,  straining  the  solution  through 
linen,  distilling  off  greater  port  of  the  spirit, 
and  evaporating  what  is  left  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It  is  less 
fragrant  than  the  raw  drug. 

Storax  is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  nervine. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  menstrual  ob- 
structions, phthisis,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other 
breath  diseases.  It  is  now  cluefly  used  as  a 
perfume.— 2>0M.  6  to  20  or  30  grs.  (10  to  20 
grs.  twice  a  day,  B.  P.). 

A  fiictitiouB  strained  Btoraz  is  made  as  fol- 
lows:— 1.  Balsam  of  Peru,  I  lb.;  balsam  of 
tolu,  4  lbs. ;  mix. 

-  2.  Gum  benzoin,  8  lbs. ;  liquid  storax,  6  lbs. ; 
balsam  of  tolu  and  Socotrine  aloes,  of  each, 
3  lbs. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  2  lbs. ;  N.  S.  W.  yellow 
gum,  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  7  galls. ;  digest^ 
with  frequent  agitation,  for  a  fortnight,  strain 
and  distil  off  the  spirit  (about  h\  galls.)  until 
the  residuum  has  a  proper  consbtencc.  Prod, 
28  lbs. 

3.  Liquid  storax,  1  oz. ;  Socotrine  aloes,  \  lb.| 
balsam  of  tolu,  2  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  q.  a. 

BUB-.    See  NoMEzroLATirBB  and  SA£iSr 
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StJ'BERlC  ACID.  Obtained  by  boiling 
rasped  cork  for  some  time  in  nitric  acid. 

SUBUMA'TION.  The  process  by  which 
volatile  substances  are  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vapour  by  heat,  and  again  condensed  in  the 
soUd  form.  It  differs  from  ordinary  distil- 
lation in  being  confined  to  dry  solid  substances, 
and  in  the  heat  employed  being,  in  general, 
much  greater. 

SUB^STAHTIVE  COLOURS.  In  the  art  of 
dyeing,  are  such  as  impart  their  tints  to  cloth 
and  yams  without  the  intervention  of  a  mor- 
dant; in  contradistinction  to  adjective  co- 
lours, which  require  to  be  fixed  by  certain 
'  intermedes,'  or  substances  which  have  a  joint 
af&nity  for  the  colouring  matter  and  the  ma- 
terial to  be  dyed. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  C4H404Hj.  Si^n.  Aci- 
DTJM  suociNicutf.  Frep,  From  amber,  in 
coarse  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sand,  and  distilled  by  a  gradually  increased 
heat ;  or  from  the  impure  acid  obtained  dur- 
ing the  distillation  of  oil  of  amber ;  the  pro- 
duct in  both  cases  being  purified  by  wrapping 
it  in  bibulous  paper,  and  submitting  it  to 
strong  pressure,  to  remove  the  oil,  and  then 
resubUming  it. 

From  malic  acid,  by  fermentation,  or  by 
digestion  with  hydriodic  acid  in  sealed  tubes. 

Prop,,  ^c.  Colourless;  inodorous  (when 
pure) ;  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ; 
soluble  in  5  x>arts  of  cold  and  in  2^  parts  of 
boiling  water;  fusible  and  volatile,  without 
decomposition.  Its  salts  are  called  'succi- 
nates,' most  of  which  are  soluble.  Succinate 
of  ammonium  is  used  as  a  test  for  iron. 
Succinic  acid  is  distinguished  from  benzoic 
acid  by  its  greater  solubility,  and  by  giving 
a  brownish  or  pale  red  bulky  precipitate  with 
ferric  chloride  in  neutral  solutions;  whereas 
that  with  benzoic  acid  is  paler  and  yellower. 

UseSf  ^c.  Succinic  acid  is  antispasmodic, 
stimulant^  and  diuretic,  but  is  now  seldom 
used. — Dose,  5  to  15  grs. 

SUCCORT.  Chicory,  or  wild  endive.  (See 
Chicoby.) 

SUDOREPICS.    See  Diafhobeticb. 

SUliT.  Si/n,  Sbyvm,  Sebum,  L.  This 
is  prepared  from  the  fat  of  the  loins  of  the 
sheep  or  bullock  by  melting  it  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  straining  the  liquid  fat.  In  this 
state  it  forms  the  adbfs  oytllus  (Ph.  D.), 

BBYTTM    (Ph.    L.   &    £.),   SEYITM    OYILLUM,  Or 

SEVUiE  PBiEPABATUM,  employed  in  medicine 
and  perfumery,  as  the  basis  of  ointments, 
cerates,  plasters,  pommades,  &c. 

Suet,  Herilot.  Stfn.  Sevum  mbliloti,  L. 
Prep,  From  suet,  8  lbs. ;  melilot  leaves,  2  lbs. ; 
boil  until  the  leaves  are  crisp,  strain,  and 
allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly,  so  that  it  may 
'  grain  well.'  Used  by  farriers,  and  to  make 
melilot  plaster. 

SUFFOCATION.  The  treatment  varies 
with  the  cause.  See  Asphyxia,  Chabcoal, 
DBOwimrG,  HAKOma,  Sulphubkitju)  Hy- 

DBOGEir,  &C, 


SUQ'AR.  CisHgOy.  StfH.  Caitb  buqab; 
Saochabttm,  L. ;  SnoBB,Fr.  ThisweU-known 
and  most  useful  substance  is  found  in  the 
juice  of  many  of  the  canes  or  grasses,  in  the 
sap  of  several  forest  trees,  and  in  the  roots  of 
various  plants.  In  tropical  climates  it  is 
extract^  from  the  sugar-cane  (Saecharum 
officinarum),  in  China  from  the  sweet  sorgho 
l^orghum  saecharatum),  in  North  America 
from  the  sugar-maple  {Acer  saceharinnm)^  and 
in  France  from  white  beet-root  (Beta  vulgaris, 
var.  alba).  The  ordinary  sugar  us^  in 
England  is  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane 
which  is  raised  so  abimdantlyinour  numerous 
colonies. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  exclusively 
conducted  on  the  large  scale.  The  recent 
canes  are  crushed  between  rollers,  and  the 
expressed  juice  is  suffered  to  flow  into  a  suit- 
able vessel,  where  it  is  slowly  heated  to  nearly 
the  boiling-point,  to  coagulate  albuminous 
matter.  A  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  is 
then  added,  to  remove  mechanical  impurities, 
and  the  skimmed  and  clarified  juice,  after  being 
sufficiently  concentrated  by  rapid  evaporation 
in  open  pans,  is  transferred  to  coolers,  and 
thence  into  upright  casks  perforated  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  placed  that  the  syrup^  or  un- 
crystallisable  portion,  may  drain  off  into  a 
tank  or  cistern  from  the  newly  formed  sogar. 
During  the  period  of  crystallisation  it  is  fre- 
quently agitated,  in  order  to  hasten  the  change, 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  crystals. 
The  solid  portion  of  the  product  forms  moist, 
raw,  or  muscovado  sugar;  the  uncrystal- 
Usable  syrup,  molasses  or  treade.^ 

Raw  sugar  is  refined  by  re(Us8olving  it  in 
water,  adding  to  the  solution  albumen,  under 
the  form  of  serum  of  blood  or  white  of  egg,  and, 
sometimes,  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the 
whole  to  the  boiling-point;  the  impurities  are 
then  removed  by  careful  skimming,  and  the 
syrup  is  decoloured  by  filtration  through  re- 
cently burnt  animal  charcoal ;  the  clear  de- 
colorised syrup  is  next  evaporated  to  the 
crystallinng-point  in  vacuo,  and  at  once  trans- 
ferred into  conical  earthem  moulds,  where  it 
solidifies,  after  some  time,  to  a  confusedly 
crystallised  mass ;  tins,  when  drained,  washed 
with  a  litUe  dean  syrup,  and  dried  in  a  stove, 
constitutes  ordinary  loaf,  lump,  or  refined 
sugar.  When  the  crystallisation  is  allowed 
to  take  place  quietiy  and  slowly,  the  product 
is  sugar  candy.  The  evaporation  at  a  low 
temperature  in  vacuum-pans  has  the  effect  ot 
diminishing  the  yield  of  treade. 

Prop,  Sugar  requires  for  its  sdution  only 
I-3rd  of  its  weight  of  cold  and  still  less  of 
boiling  water;  il^  is  slowly  dissolved  by  cold 
rectified  spirit;  it  dissolves  in  4  piuts  of 
boiling  rectified  spirit  and  in  80  parts  of 
boiling  absolute  alcohol ;  it  mdts  by  heat^  and 
cools  to  a   glassy  amorphous    mass  (barley 

1  The  term  'molasiei*  is  usually  restricted  to  the  drain- 
iiUB  from  raw  sngar,  and  'tnade*  to  the  thicker  symp 
which  has  drainea  firom  csfinied  sugar  ia  tke  mooUs. 
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Bugnr) ;  at  abont  400°  Fahr.  it  suffcn  rapid 
dccompoflition,  and  fuses  to  a  brown,  nncrys- 
tallisable  mwA  (caramel);  long  boiling  with 
water  increases  its  colour,  and  lesHens  its 
tendency  to  crystallise;  its  aqueous  solution 
dissolves  alkalies,  earths,  and  many  metallic 
oxides,  with  facility;  weak  8yru]>s  take  up 
about  half  as  much  hydrate  of  calcium  as  they 
contain  sugar;  when  slowly  crystallised,  it 
assumes  the  fonn  of  oblique  4«Kided  prisms, 
terminated  by  2-sided  summits.  8p.  gr.  1*60 
(1-577— Ure). 

Pur,  1.  Moist  or  muscovado  sug^r  and  crushed 
lamp  sugar  ore  occasionally  adulterated  with 
chalk,  plaster.  Mind,  potato-ilour,  and  other 
fecula ;  but  frequently,  and  in  certain  neigh- 
bourhoods constantly,  with  starch  sugar  or 
potato-sugar.  These  frauds  may  be  detected 
as  follows : — 

Tetts, — 1.  Pure  cane  sugar  dissolves  freely 
and  entirely  in  both  water  and  ])roof  spirit 
forming  transparent  colourless  solutions,  which 
arc  unaffected  by  either  sul])huretted  hydro- 
gen or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 2.  Its  solution 
l>ends  the  luminous  rays  in  circumpolarisation 
to  the  right,  M'hereas  grape  and  fecula  sugars 
bend  it  to  the  left.— 3.  (Chevallier.)     Boiled 
for  a  short  time  in  water  containing  2  or  3}  of 
caustic  potasHS,  the  liquid  remains  colourless; 
but  it  turns  brown,  which  is  more  or  less 
inti'use,  according  to  the  quantity,  if  starch 
sugar  is  present.   £ven  2  or  8}  of  starch  sugar 
may  be  thus  detecte<l. — 4.   (E.  Krantz.)     A 
filtered  solution  of  33  grs.  of  cane  or  beet  sugar 
in  1  fl.  oz.  of  water,  mixed  with  3  grs.  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potnssium,  and  then  agitated  with  1  \ 
gr.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  nir-tight  bottle, 
remains  clear,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days;    but  if  starch  sugar  be  present,  a  red 
precipitate  is  fonued  after  some  time;  and  if 
it  is    presi>nt   in  considerable    quantity,  the 
copper  Mill  be  wholly  converted   into   oxide 
within  24  hours,  the   solution  turning  first 
blue  or  green,  and  then  entirely  losing  its 
colour. — 5.  (Trommer's  test.)    A  solution  of 
cane  sugar  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  hydrate  of  potassium  added  in 
excess;  a  blue  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on  being 
heated,  is  at  first  but  little  altered ;  a  small 
({uantity  of  red  jMwder  fulls  after  a  time,  but 
the  liquid  long  retains  its  blue  tint.     When 
gnipe  sugar  or  fecula  sugar  is  thus  treated, 
the  first  application  of  heat  throws  down  a 
copious  greenish   precipitate,   which  rapidly 
changes  to  scarlet,  and  eventually  to  dark  red, 
leaving  a  nearly  colourless  solution.    This  is 
an  excellent  test  for  distinguishing  the  two 
varieties  of  sugar,  or  discovering  an  admixture 
of  grape  sugar  with  cane  sugar.    The  nyW^^ 
part  of  grape  sugar  may  be  thus  detected. 
The  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper  produced 
affords  a  good  criterion,  not  only  of  the  purity 
of  the  sugar,  but  also  of  the  extent  of  the 
adulteration. — 6.  ^Ure.)    Dissolve  a  little  sul- 
phate of  copper  (say  20  grs.)  in  a  measured 
qoantity  of  water,  and  add  to  it»  in  the  cold,  a 


lolation  of  hydrate  of  potaannm,  nniiL  lij  testing 
with  turmeric  paper,  the  liquid  appean  faintly 
alkaline,  shown  by  the  paper  becoming  slightly 
brown.    If  a  small  quantity  of  this  test-liqoor 
(previously  well    shaken)    be    added    to   aa 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sngar,  and  the  whole 
boiled,  the  solutaon  becomes  at  first  green,  and 
then  olive-green,  if  dextrin  is  present;  bat  if 
it  contain  grape  sugar,  the  salt  of  copper  is 
immediately  reduced  into  the  atate  of  orange 
and  oxide;  whilst  a  solution  of  pore  sngtr 
undergoes  no  change,  or  it  acarceLy  altered. 
— 7.  Tlie  presence  of  the  inspiaaated  sweet 
waste  liquor  (crude  glycerin)  of  the  stearin 
manufactories,  now  a  common  adulterant,  may 
be  detected  by  the  inferiOT  sweetness  and  by 
the  moist  and  'sickly'  appearance   of   the 
sugar. — 8.  The  specific  gravities  and  ciystal- 
lino  forms  offer  other  means  of  distingoishing 
the  varieties  of  sugar. 

Concluding  remarks. — Refined  sugar  (SAC- 

CHABUM — Ph.  L.,  8.  FTBUX — Ph.   E.,  g.  PIT- 

BiFiCATUM — I*h.  D.),  raw  sugar  (a.  comcnri 
— Ph.  £.),  and  molasses  or  treacle  (sacchau 
FJEX— Ph.  L.  &  E.),  were  officinal. 

Tlie  relative  sweetening  power  of  cane  sugar 
is  estimated  at  100;  that  of  pure  grape  sugar, 
at  GO ;  that  of  fecula  or  starch  sugar,  at  SO 
to  40. 

According  to  Messrs.  Oxland's  method 
(patented  1849)  of  defecating  and  bleaching  the 
juice  of  beet-root,  cane,  &^.,  acetate  of  alo- 
miuium,  formed  by  dissolving  4  lbs.  of  that  earth 
in  acetic  acid,  is  boiled  with  each  ton  of  sugar, 
and  us  soon  as  the  acetic  acid  is  nearly  all 
driven  off,  a  solution  of  tannin,  formed  from 
1  lb.  of  bruised  valonia  and  2  galls,  of  hot  water, 
is  added  to  the  boiling  sprup;  the  excess  of 
aluminium  is  afterwards  separated  by  lime,  and 
the  usual  method  of  farther  procedure  adopted. 
By  their  second  patent  (1851),  superphosphate 
of  aluminium  or  of  calcium  is  substituted  for 
acetate  of  aluminium,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  6  lbs.  of  aluminium,  dissolved  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  for  each  ton  of  sugar. 

Sugar  may  be  obtained  from  nearly  all  sweet 
vegetable  substances,  by  a  process  essentiallj 
similar  to  that  described  above. 

Sugar,  Al'um.  Syn,  Saccharum  aluxi- 
NATUM,  ALuacEir  SACCHARiNUM,  L.  From 
alum  and  white  sugar,  in  fine  powder,  eqoal 
parts,  formed  into  minute  sugar-loaf  shaped 
lumps  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable  made  with 
rose  water.  Used  to  make  astringent  lotions 
and  eye-waters. 

Sugar,  Barley.  Syn,  Sacohabuh  hobdi- 
ATUM,  Penidium.  Sacchabum  pknidfcm,  L 
Prep,  Take  of  safiron,  12  grs. ;  hot  water,  q.  s.; 
sugar,  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  full  *  candy  height*'  or 
that  state  called  *  crack,*  or  •  crackled  sugar,' 
when  2  or  3  drops  of  clear  lemon  juice  or  white 
vinegar  must  be  added,  and  the  pan  removed 
from  the  fire  and  set  for  a  single  minute  in 
cold  water,  to  prevent  its  burning ;  the  sugar 
must  be  then  at  once  poured  out  on  an  oiled 
marble  slab*  and   cither  cut  into  pieoes  or 
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rolled  into  cylinders,  and  twisted  in  the  usual 
inanner.  ^  1  drop  of  oil  of  citron,  orange,  or 
lemon,  will  flavour  a  considerable  quantity. 
White  barley  sugar  is  made  with  a  strained  de- 
coction of  barley  instead  of  water,  or  starch  is 
added  to  whiten  it. 

Sugar.  Beet-root.  Syn,  SACcnABiTM  betje, 
L.  Sugar  obtnined  from  the  white  beet.  (See 
above,)    It  is  identical  v/ith  cane  sugar. 

Diabet'ic  Sugar.  Grape  sugar  found  in  the 
urine  of  persons  labouring  under  diabetes.  In 
diabetes  in^/^t£fu«  a  substance  having  the  general 
properties  of  a  sugar,  but  destitute  of  a  sweet 
taste,  appears  to  be  produced.    (Thenard.) 

Sugar,  Gel'atm.    See  Glycocine. 

Sugar,  Grape,  C^H^Og .  HjO.   Si/n.  Glucose, 

FeUIT  sugar  ;  SaCCUAKUM  UVjE,  S.  pructus, 
L.  This  substance  is  found  in  the  juice  of 
grapes  and  other  fruit,  in  the  urine  of  diabetic 
patients,  and  in  the  liquid  formed  by  acting  on 
starch  and  woody  fibre  with  diltite  sulphuric 
acid. 

Prep,  1.  From  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  or 
an  infusion  of  the  ripe  fruit  (raisins),  by  satu- 
rating the  acid  with  chalk,  decanting  the  clear 
liquid,  evapft)rating  to  a  syrup,  clarifyng  with 
white  of  egg  or  bullock's  blood,  and  then  care- 
fully evaporating  to  dryness;  it  may  be 
purified  for  chemical  purposes  by  solution 
and  crystallisation  in  either  water  or  boiling 
alcohol.  Like  other  sugar,  it  may  be  deco- 
loured by  animal  charcoal. 

2.  From  honey,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  fluid  syrup  and  leaves  the 
solid  crystallisable  portion. 

Prop,  It  is  less  sweet  and  less  soluble  than 
cane  sugar,  requiring  1^  part  of  cold  water 
for  its  solution;  instead  of  bold  crystals,  it 
forms  granular  warty  masses,  without  distinct 
crystalline  faces;  it  does  not  easily  combine 
with  either  oxide  of  calcium  or  oxide  of  lead ; 
with  heat,  caustic  alkaline  solutions  turn  it 
brown  or  black,  but  it  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol 
without  blackening,  the  reverse  being  the  case 
with  cane  sugar ;  with  chloride  of  sodium  it 
forms  a  soluble  salt,  which  yields  large,  regular, 
and  beautiful  crystals.     Sp.  gr.  1*400. 

Obs.  Cane  sugar  is  converted  into  grape 
sugar  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
by  the  action  of  acids.  See  Suoab  (pa^e  1087) 
and  Staech  Suoau  {below). 

Sugar,  Maple.  5y».  Sacchabuh  acebinum, 
Lf  l^Vom  the  juice  of  the  sugar  maple.  The 
average  product  firom  each  tree  is  about  6  lbs. 
per  season.  It  is  identical  with  cane  sugar. 
(See  ^a^e  1087.) 

Sugar,  Milk.   CijHjgOn .  BjO,    Syn.  Suoab 

OP  MILK,    LaCTIN;   SJaOCHABUM    LACTI8    (Ph. 

D.),  L.  Prep.  Gently  evaporate  clarified 
whey  until  it  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  purify 
the  crystals  by  dig^tion  with  animal  charcoal 
and  repeated  crystallisations. 

Prop,  Hfc.  White,  translucent,  very  hard, 
cylindrical  masses  or  four-sided  prisms ;  solu- 
ble in  about  6  parts  of  cold  and  in  2  parts  of 
boiling  water ;  it  is  unsusceptible  of  the  vinous 


fermentation,  except  under  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  which  convert  it  into  grape 
sugar ;  in  solution,  it  is  converted  into  lactic 
or  butyric  acid  by  the  action  of  caseino  and 
albuminous  matter.  Milk  contains  about  5§^ 
of  it.    (Boussingault.) 

Obs,  Sugar  of  milk  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Switzerland.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines,  espe- 
cially among  the  homoeopathists. 

Sugar,  Starch.  Stfn,  Potato  suoab,  Fjbcula 
8.  This  is  grape  sugar  obtained  by  the  action 
of  diastase  on  stardb,  in  the  manner  noticed 
under  Gum  (British),  or  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  starch,  or  of  the 
strong  acid  on  lignin,  or  on  substances  con- 
taining it. 

Prep,  1.  Potato  starch,  100  parts;  water, 
400  parts;  sulphuric  acid,  6  parts ;  mix,  boil  for 
35  or  40  hours,  adding  water,  to  make  up  for 
evaporation ;  then  saturate  the  acid  with  lime 
or  chalk,  decant  or  filter,  and  evaporate  the 
clear  liquor.  Under  pressure,  the  conversion 
is  more  rapid.    Prod.  10&}. 

2.  Shreds  of  linen  or  paper,  12  parts ;  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  17  parts  (Braconnot;  6  cS 
acid,  and  1  of  water — Vogel) ;  mix  in  the 
cold ;  in  24  hours  dilute  with  water,  and  boil 
it  for  10  hours;  then  neutralise  with  chaXk, 
filter,  evaporate  to  a  syrup,  and  set  the  vessel 
aside  to  crystallise.  Prod»  114J.  Sawdust, 
glue,  &c,  also  yield  grape  sugar  by  like  treat- 
ment.   See  LiOMiN. 

SUQAS-BOIUHG.  The  art  or  business  of 
the  confectioner  or  sugar-baker ;  the  candying 
of  sugar.  The  stages  are  as  follow: — Well 
clarifiea  and  perfectly  transparent  syrup  is 
boiled  until  a  '  skimmer'  dipped  into  it,  and  a 
portion  '  touched'  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  on  opening  them,  is  drawn  into  a  small 
thread,  which  crystallises  and  breaks.  This 
is  called  a  '  weak  candy  height.'  If  boiled  again, 
it  will  draw  into  a  larger  string,  and  if  blad- 
ders may  be  blown  through  the  'drippings' 
from  the  ladle,  with  the  mouth,  it  has  acquired 
the  second  dqepree,  and  is  now  called  '  bloom 
sugar.'  After  still  further  boiling,  it  arrives  at 
the  state  called  *  feathered  sugar.'  To  deter- 
mine this  re-dip  the  skimmer,  and  shake  it 
over  the  pan,  then  give  it  a  sudden  flirt 
behind,  and  the  sugar  will  fly  oft  like  feathers. 
The  next  degree  is  that  of  '  crackled  sugar,'  in 
which  state  the  sugar  that  hangs  to  a  stick 
dipped  into  it»  and  put  directly  into  a  pan  of 
cold  water,  is  not  dissolved  oflf,  but  turns  hard 
and  snaps.  The  last  stage  of  refining  this 
article  reduces  it  to  what  is  called  '  carmel 
sugar,'  proved  by  dipping  a  stick  first  into  the 
sugar,  and  then  into  cold  water,  when,  on  tbe 
moment  it  touches  the  latter,  it  will,  if  ma- 
tured, snap  like  glass.  It  has  now  arrived  at 
a  'full  candy  height'  Care  must  be  taken 
throughout  tiiat  the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  as, 
by  flaming  up  against  the  sides  of  tbe  pan,  it 
will  bum  and  discolour  the  sugar;  hence  the 
boiling  is  best  conducted  by  steam  heat 
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Any  fUivonr  or  colour  may  be  given  to  the 
candy  by  adding  the  colouring  matter  to  the 
gyrup  l)eforo  boiling  it,  or  the  flavouring 
esucnces  when  the  process  is  nearly  complete. 
See  Stains,  &c. 

SUOAB  CAH'DT.     St/n,  Sacchabuu  can- 

DIDVM,     S.     CRVSTALLINUai,      S.     CBYSTALLI- 

ZATrK,  L.  Sugar  crystalliiicd  by  leaving  the 
saturated  syrup  in  a  warm  place  (90  to  100° 
Fahr.),  the  Bh(X)ting  being  promoted  by  placing 
sticks,  or  threads,  at  small  distances  from  each 
other  in  the  liquor;  it  is  also  deposited  from 
compound  syrups,  and  does  not  seem  to  retain 
much  of  the  foreign  substances  with  which 
they  are  loaded.  Brown  sugar  candy  is  pre- 
pared in  tills  way  from  raw  sugar ;  white  do., 
from  refined  stigar ;  and  red  do.,  from  a  syrup 
of  refined  sugar  which  has  been  coloured  red 
by  means  of  cochineal. 

Sugar  candy  is  chiefiy  used  as  a  sweetmeat ; 
and,  being  longer  in  dissolving  than  sugar, 
in  coughs,  to  keep  the  throat  moist ;  reduced 
to  ]K)wder,  it  is  also  blown  into  the  eye,  as 
a  mild  escharotie  in  films  or  dimness  of  that 
organ. 

SUGAB  OF  LEAD.    Acetate  of  lead. 

SUOAB  PLUMS.  Si/n.  Boy-BONS,  DBA- 
GEBS,  Fr.  These  are  made  by  various  methods, 
omong  which  arc  those  noticed  under  Drops 
(Confectioner}'),  Lozenges,  and  Pastils,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  following : — Take  a 
quantity  of  sugar  sy nip,  in  the  proportion  to 
their  size,  in  tiiat  state  called  a  *  blow*  (which 
may  bo  known  by  dipping  the  skimmer  into 
the  sugar,  shaking  it,  and  blowing  through  the 
hole?,  when  parts  of  light  may  be  seen),  and 
add  a  drop  or  two  of  any  esteemed  flavouring 
essence.  If  the  *  bon-bons'  are  preferred  white, 
when  the  sngar  has  cooled  a  little,  stir  it 
round  the  pan  till  it  grains  and  shines  on  the 
surface.  When  all  is  ready,  pour  it  through  a 
funnel  into  little  clean,  bright,  leaden  moulds, 
which  must  be  of  various  shapes,  and  be  pre- 
viously slightly  moistened  with  oil  of  sweet 
almontls ;  it  will  then  take  a  proper  form  and 
harden.  As  soon  iis  the  plums  are  cold,  take 
them  from  the  moulds ;  dry  them  for  two  or 
three  days  in  the  air,  and  put  them  upon  paper. 
If  the  bon-bons  are  required  to  be  coloured, 
add  the  colour  just  as  the  sugar  is  ready  to  be 
token  off  the  fire. 

Crystallised  bon-bons  arc  prepared  by 
dusting  them  with  powdered  double-refined 
lump  sugar  before  drying  them. 

Liqueur  bon-bons,  now  so  beautifully  got 
up  by  the  Parisian  confectioners,  aro  obtained 
by  pressing  pieces  of  polished  bone  or  metal  into 
finely  powdered  sugar,  filling  the  hollow  spaces 
so  formed  with  saturated  solutions  of  sugar  in 
the  respective  liqueurs,  and  then  spreading 
over  the  whole  an  ample  layer  of  powdered 
sugar.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the 
bon-bons  may  bo  removed,  and  tinted  by  the 
artist  at  will.  Instead  of  white  powdered 
sugar  ordered  above,  coloured  sngar  may  be 
used.    Theso  bon-bons  arc  found  to  bo  hol- 


low spheres,  containing  a  snudl  quantity  of 
the  spirit  or  liqueur  employed*  and  will 
boar  keeping  for  many  months.  See  Swest- 
M BATS,  &c. 

8U0ABS  (Medicated).  iSya.  Sacchabideb; 
Sacchara  medicata,  L.  ;  SaccbUlBOL&b»  Sac- 
CHABUBBS,  Fr.  Some  of  these  are  prepared  by 
moistening  white  sugar  with  the  modidnal 
substance,  then  gently  drying  it,  and  rubbing 
it  to  powder ;  in  other  cases  they  are  obtained 
in  the  manner  noticed  under  Pui.vxsuixirr 
ExTBACTS,  or  OLEOSACCHABirar.  The  most 
valuable  preparation  of  this  class  in  British 
pharmacy  is  the  saccharated  carbonate  of 
iron  (febbi  cabbonas  cum  sacchabo— 
Ph.  L.). 

SUL'FHATE.  S^h.  Sulphas,  L.  A  salt  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

SUL^HIBS.  A  salt  consisting  of  solphnr 
and  a  metal  or  other  basic  radicaL 

SULPHOTBTLIC  ACIB.  Syn.  Sulpedt- 
DiooTic  acid.  An  intensely  blue  pasty  mass, 
formed  by  dissolving  1  part  of  indigo  in  aboat 
15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  Sec 
SuLFiiATB  ov  Indigo. 

SUL'PHITE.    A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 

SULPHOCABBOLIC  ACID.  (Sulphocas- 
bolates.)  Carbolic  acid,  when  acted  upon  by 
bases,  yields  a  class  of  salts  termed  carbolatcf. 
These  compounds  are  very  unstable ;  they 
readily  absorb  water  from  the  air,  which  sets 
free  carlx)lic  acid;  they  usually  have  the  power- 
ful odour  of  the  hitter.  When,  however,  equiva- 
lent weights  of  carbolic  and  sulphuric  acids  are 
mixed,  union  takes  place,  a  definite  double  acid 
(sulphocarbolic)  results,  and  the  salts  formed  by 
this  double  acid  with  the  various  bases  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  simple  salts  of  carbolic 
acid.  They  are  very  stable,  very  soluble,  possesi 
neither  o(lour  nor  taste  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
are  singularly  beautiful  in  crystalline  form. 

Snlphocarbolic  Acid  [HCgHjSO^]  is  ob- 
tainotl  by  the  crystallisation  in  long  colonrk'ss 
needles ;  unlike  carbolic  acid,  it  is  soluble  Id 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  any  propor- 
tions. 

Sulphocarbolate  of  Sodium  [Na(CsHj)S04.Aq] 
is  in  brilliant,  clear,  rhombic  prisms.  The 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Tills  salt  can 
be  administered  as  a  medicine  in  doses  of 
20  to  CO  grs. ;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  in  the 
textures,  carbolic  acid  being  evolved.  It  thva 
becomes  a  very  simple  means  of  obtaining  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  administration  of  this 
antiseptic  without  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  attend  it  iti  its  uncomblned  irritant 
and  caustic  form.  It  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. Administered  in  the  severest  cases  of 
diphtheria,  malignant  scarlet  fever,  typhoid, 
erysipelas,  &c.,  the  remedy  has  proved  of  ex- 
treme value. 

The  Snlphocarbolates  of  Potassium 
[KCeHiS04]  and  Ammonium  [NH4CeU^S04] 
are  also  brilliant  crystals;  they  are  zreely 
soluble,  admimstercd  with  the  greatest  easei 
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and  have  been  used  with  success  as  remedial 
agents. 

Snlphocarbolate  of  Caldom  [Ca(CeHsS04)2 
+  Aq.]  is  obtained  in  very  long,  fine,  densely 
interlacing  crystals,  which  form  in  bnlk,  by 
their  interlacement,  a  porous  mass.  Unlike 
the  usual  lime-salts,  this  is  exceedingly  soluble. 
This  fact  overcomes  the  great  difficulty  of 
treatment  when  in  disease  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  lime  in  the  body,  especially  in  rickets,  in 
which  disease  the  want  of  lime  in  the  bones 
gives  rise  to  distortions.  The  snlphocarbolate 
of  magnesium  crystallises  in  large,  clear,  rhom- 
bic prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Snlphocarbolate  of  Iron  [Fe(C«H5S04)»]  is 
in  colourless  or  pale  green  rhombic  plates.  It 
is  readily  administered,  and  seems  in  some 
instances  to  be  preferred  to  other  salts  of  iron. 
It  seems  to  have  been  of  especial  use  in  the 
skin  diseases  of  children,  wherein  there  is 
much  formation  of  matter. 

Snlphocarbolate  of  Zinc  [Zn(CeH5S04)3]  is 
chicfiy  employed  in  solution  as  a  lotion,  fiy 
high  surgical  authorities  it  is  considered  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  antiseptic  dress- 
ing of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has 
very  slight  irritating  action. 

Snlphocarbolate  of  Copper  [CuCCfiHj^SO^):] 
forms  fine  prismatic  crystals  of  a  blue  colour. 
It  is  used  as  the  zinc  snlphocarbolate,  chiefiy  ns 
a  lotion  and  dressing,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

SULPHOCTAN'OGEN.  A  well-defined  salt- 
radical,  containing  sulphur  united  to  the  ele- 
ments of  cyanogen.  Its  compounds  are  the 
sulphocyanidcs,  most  of  which  may  be  formed 
by  directly  saturating  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
with  the  oxide  or  hydrate  of  the  base;  or, 
from  the  sulphocyanidc  of  potassium  and  a 
soluble  salt  of  the  base,  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. 

SULPHOPHE'NIC    ACID.      A  synonym  of 

sulphocarbolic  acid.    See  Sdxphocabbolates. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID.     CjHgHSO^.     Sifn. 

SULPHETHYLIO  ACID  5    ACIDUM   SITLPHOVINI- 

CUM,  L.  This  substance  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  it  is  the  intermediate  product 
which  is  developed  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 
The  salts  are  called  sulphovinatcs  or  sulpho- 
thylates. 

SUL'PHTJB.  [Eng.,  L.]  Si/n,  Brimstone; 
SouPRE,  Vr.  An  elementary  substance.  Tliat 
of  commerce  is  chiefly  imported  from  Sicily 
and  Italy,  and  is  a  volcanic  production. 
Var.  The  principal  of  these  are — 
Amobphoub  sulphur,  Brown  s.;  Sulphur 
amorphum,  s.  pusoum,  s.  ikporme*  s.  ru- 
BRUM,  L.  Prepared  from  sublimed  sulphur, 
by  melting  it,  increasing  the  heat  to  from 
320°  to  SSO""  Fahr.,  and  continuing  it  at  that 
temperature  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
it  becomes  brown  and  viscid,  and  then  pouring 
it  into  water.  In  this  state  it  is  ductile,  like 
wax,  may  be  easily  moulded  in  any  form,  is 
iniicb  heavier  than  usual,  and  when  it  has 


cooled  does  not  again  become  flaid  until  heated 
to  above  600°  Fahr.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced more  rapidly  by  at  once  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  mdted  mass  to  from  430^ 
to  480°  Fahr. 

Precipitated  sulphur,  Hydrate  op  sul- 
phur. Milk  op  b.  ;  Sulphuris  hydras,  Lao 
suLPHURis,  Sulphur  prjecipitatum  (B.  P., 
Ph.L.},  L.  lV«p.  From  sublimed  sulphur,  1  part; 
dry  and  recently  slaked  lime,  2  parts ;  water, 
25  parts,  or  q.  s. ;  boil  for  2  or  3  hours,  dilute 
with  25  parts  more  of  water,  filter,  and  preci- 
pitate with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  drain, 
and  well  wash  the  precipitete,  and  dry  it  by  a 
gentle  heat.  Kescmbles  sublimed  sidphur  in 
its  general  properties,  but  is  much  paler,  and 
in  a  finer  state  of  division.  **  A  grayish-yellow 
powder,  free  from  grittiness,  and  with  no  smell 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen."  (B.  P.) 

Boll  sulphur.  Cans  b..  Stick  s.;  Sul- 
phur IN  BACCULIS,  S.  IN  ROTULIS,  S.  BOTUN- 

DUM,  L.  This  is  crude  sulphur,  purified  by 
melting  and  'skimming  it,  and  then  pouring  it 
into  moulds.  That  obtained  during  the  roast- 
ing of  copper  pyrites,  and  which  forms  the 
common  roll  sulphur  of  England,  frequently 
contains  from  3  to  7^  of  yellow  arsenic. 

Sublimed  sulphur.  Flowers  op  sulphur; 
Flores  sulphuris,  Sulphur  (Ph.  L.),  Sul- 
phur SUBLIMATUM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
Prepared  by^  subliming  sulphiur  in  iron  vessels. 
For  medical  purposes,  it  is  ordered  to  be  well 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  "A  slightly  gritty  powder,  of  a  fine 
greenish-ycUow  colour,  without  taste  and 
without  odour  till  heated."  (B.  P.) 

Sulphur  vrvuM,  Black  sulphur.  Crude 
s..  Horse  bbimstone  ;  Sulphur  nigrum,  S. 
CABALLiNUM,  S.  GBiSEUM,  L.  This  is  crude 
native  sulphur.  It  is  a  gray  or  mouse-coloured 
powder.  The  residuum  in  the  subliming  pots 
from  the  preparation  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is 
now  commonly  substituted  for  it.  It  gene- 
rally contains  much  arsenic,  and  is  conse- 
quently very  poisonous. 

Fur,  The  sublimed  sulphur  of  the  shops 
is  now,  in  general,  of  respectable  quality,  but 
the  precipitated  sulphur  frequently  contains 
about  f  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  Paris),  owing  to  the  substitution  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  hydrochloric  add  in  its 
manufacture.  This  sophistication  is  readily 
detected  by  strongly  heating  a  little  of  the 
suspected  sample  in  an  iron  spoon  or  shovel* 
when  the  sulphur  is  burnt  or  volatilised,  and 
leaves  behind  the  sulphate  of  lime  as  a  white 
ash ;  this,  when  mixed  with  water,  and  gently 
dried,  gives  the  amount  of  the  adulteration.  A 
still  simpler  plan  is  to  dissolve  out  the  sulphur 
in  the  sample  with  a  little  hot  oil  of  turpen- 
tine or  liquor  of  potassa;  the  undissolved  por- 
tion is  foreign  matter. 

Prop,  Sulphur  melts  to  a  clear  thin  fluid, 
and  volatilises  at  about  232°  Fahr.,  and  in 
open  vessels  rapidly  takes  fire,  burning  with  a 
bluish  flame.    It  is  insoluble  in  both  water 
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and  ulcoliol ;  it  is  soluble  in  oil  of  tarx)cntine 
and  the  fatty  oiK  and  freely  so  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon  and  hot  liquor  of  potassa.  With 
oxygen  it  unites  to  fonn  sulphurous  anhydride, 
and  with  the  metals  to  form  sulphides.  Sp.  gr. 
1-982  to  2-015. 

Estim,  The  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  sulphur,  phosphonis,  and  chlorino,  in  a  state 
of  combination,  especially  in  orjranic  mixtures, 
is  often  rather  troublesome.  The  proportion 
of  sulphur  is  best  determined  by  oxidising 
a  known  weight  of  the  substances  by  strong 
nitric  acid,  or  by  fusing  it  in  a  silver  vessel 
with  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  pure  hydrate 
of  potassa  and  about  half  as  much  nitre.  The 
sulphur  is  thus  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
the  quantity  of  which  can  be  determined  by 
dissolving  tlie  fused  mass  in  water,  acidulating 
the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  adding  a  salt  of 
baryta,  and  weighing  the  resulting  sulphate. 
Phosphorus  is,  in  like  manner,  oxidised  to 
phosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  precipitation  in  combination  with 
eesquioxide  of  iron,  or  otherwise.  The  chlo- 
rine is  correctly  determined  by  placing  a 
smiill  weighed  portion  in  a  combustion- tube, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  fragments  of 
pure  quicklime.  The  lime  is  then  brought  to 
a  red  heat,  and  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  driven 
over  it,  when  chloride  of  calcium  is  formed. 
The  contents  of  the  tube,  when  fold,  are  dis- 
solved in  dilute  nitric  acid,  filten?d,  the  chlo- 
rine precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
chlorine  weighed  under  the  form  of  cliloride  of 
silver.    See  Oboanic  Substances. 

Uses,  Sfc,  Sulphur  is  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  in  bleaching, 
&e.  &c.  "When  swallowed,  it  act^  as  a  mild 
laxative  and  stimulating  diaphoretic ;  and  has 
hence  been  long  taken  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  in  pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and  gouty 
affections,  and  as  a  mild  purgative  in  piles, 
prolapsus  ani,  &c.  Externally,  it  is  extensively 
used  in  skin  diseases,  especially  the  itch,  for 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  si)ecific. — Dose,  20  to 
63  grs.,  in  suc^ar,  honey,  treacle,  or  milk. 

Sulphur,  Clilo''ride8  of.  Several  of  these 
compounds  exist,  but  the  following  are  the 
most  important.  1.  (Diciiloride,  SjClj.) 
Prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  pas  over  the 
surface  of  sulphur  melted  in  a  bull>ed-tube  or 
small  retort  connected  with  a  well-C(X)led 
receiver.  The  product  is  a  deep  orange-yellow 
and  very  mobile  liquid,  which  possesses  a 
disagreeable  odour,  and  boils  at  280^  Fahr.  It 
is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in 
ben7x>l,  without  decomiiosiug.  It  dissolves 
sulphur  in  large  quantities,  especially  when 
heated.  A  solution  of  the  dichloride  with 
excess  of  sulphur  in  crude  benzol  is  used  for 
vulcanising  caoutchouc. 

2.  (Chlokide,  Htpocdloeide,  or  IItpo- 

CIILORITE    of   the    shops ;    SULPHVBIS    CHLO- 
IIIDUM,    S.    IIYPOCHLOBIDDM,     S.   HYPOCHLO- 

KITI8,  L.)  Tliis  is  prepared  by  spreading 
washed  sulphur  thinly  on    the   bottom  of  a 


wooden  box,  or  other  chamber,  ilnd  passing 
chlorine  gas  slowly  over  until  it  ceases  to  be 
absorbed. 

Obs,  This  lastcompotmd  is  of  variable  and 
undetermined  constitution.  It  has  been  re- 
commended for  internal  use,  by  Derksen^  in 
old  gouty  afPections,  combined  with  pains  in 
the  stomach,  and  in  severe  nervous  fever. — 
Dose,  i  to  2  g^rs.,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  taken 
with  old  Hungary  wine.  It  is  also  used  ex- 
ternally in  psarioiis  inveUrata,  and  other  skin 
diseases. 

Todide  of  Sulphur.    Sjl,.    iSSya.   Blniodidb 

OP  SULPUUB ;   SULPHURIB   lODIDUX  (Ph.  L.), 

SULPHDB  lODATUH  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  Into 
a  glass  flask  put  I  part  of  sublimed  sulpbor, 
and  over  it  place  4  parts  of  iodine ;  insert  the 
cork  loosely,  and  pUce  the  flask  in  a  water 
bath  ;  as  soon  as  its  contents  melt,  stir  them 
with  a  gUiss  rod,  replace  the  cork,  remove  the 
bath  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  whole  cool  toge- 
ther. When  cold,  break  the  iodide  into  pieces, 
and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  semi-crystal- 
line, dark  gray  mass,  resembling  antimony, 
is  obtained.  The  f  ormul©  of  the  B.  P.,  Ph.  L. 
E.  &  D.,  Ph.  U.  S.  &  P.  Cod.,  are  essentially 
similar.  The  Ph.  D.  orders  the  two  substances 
to  1)0  i)owdered  and  mixed  before  heating 
them. 

Uses,  Sfc.  It  is  stimulant  and  alterative. 
An  ointment  made  of  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  liictt  and  others  in  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  skin,  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  lupo", 
porrigo,  &c. 

Iodide  of  sulphur  stains  the  skin  like  iodine, 
and  is  readily  decomposed  by  contact  with  or- 
ganic substances. 

SULPHUEA'TION.  Tlie  process  by  which 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  straw  plait, 
&c.,  are  subject^id  to  the  fumes  of  burniog 
sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  for  the  purpose 
of  bleaching  or  decolouring  them.  On  the 
large  scale,  this  is  effected  in  closed  apart- 
ments, called  'sulphiu-ing  rooms,'  to  which 
sufficient  air  only  is  admitted  to  keep  up  the 
slow  combustion  of  the  sulphur.  On  the 
small  scale,  as  for  straw  hats  bonnets.  Ac,  a 
large  wooden  chest  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  same  way. 

SUL'PHUEET.  %».  Sulphide;  SuLPHr- 
EETTJM,  SrLPniDUM,  L.    See  Sulphide. 

SUIPHUEET'TED  HY'DRGGiar.     Sec  Ht- 

DBOGEy. 

SULPHU'EIC  ACID.  HjSO^.  St^n.  Oil  of 
viTBiOL,  BsiTisn  o.  OP  v..  Vitriolic  ACiDf ; 
AciDUM  sulphurictm  (B.  p.,  Ph.  I».  &  K.), 

ACIDUM      BULPHURICUM     VENALB     (Ph.     D.), 

AciDUM  viTRiGLicuMf,  L.  This  acid,  in  a 
concentrated  form,  was  discovered  by  Basil 
Valentine  towards  the  end  of  the  I5tli  cen- 
tury. At  first  it  was  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  green  vitriol ;  but  is  now  made  by 
bringing  sulphurous  anhydride,  arising  from 
the  combustion  of  sulphur,  into  contact  with 
the  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  evolved  from  a  mix« 
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tore  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
of  steam.  The  process  is  conducted  in  leaden 
chambers,  into  which  steam  is  admitted  con- 
tinuously by  several  jets,  and  which  have 
about  three  inches  of  water  resting  on  the 
floor,  to  absorb  the  acid.  As  soon  as  the  water, 
or  rather  liquid  acid,  has  acquired  the  sp.  gr. 
of  1*35  to  1*50,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  concen- 
trated by  boiling  in  shallow  leaden  pans  to  the 
density  of  about  1*72,  after  which  it  is  fur- 
ther concentrated  in  green-glass  or  platinum 
retorts,  until  the  sp.  gr.  reaches  1*842  to  1*846. 
When  cold,  the  clear  acid  is  put  into  large 
globular  bottles  of  green  glass  (carboys),  sur- 
rounded with  straw  and  basket-work,  and  is 
sent  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  '  oil 
of  vitriol." 

Purif.  Commercial  sulphuric  acid  frequently 
contains  nitrous  acid,  arsenic,  lead,  and  saline 
matter.  The  nitrous  acid  may  be  removed 
by  adding  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
heating  the  acid  to  ebullition  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. Both  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  are  thus 
entirely  decomposed  into  water  and  nitrogen 
gas.  The  arsenic  may  be  got  rid  of  by  add- 
ing a  little  sulphide  of  barium  to  the  acid, 
agitating  the  mixture  well,  and,  after  repose, 
decanting  and  distilling  it.  Lead,  which  exists 
as  sulphate,  may  be  separated  as  a  white  preci- 
pitate by  simply  diluting  the  acid  with  water. 
Saline  matter  may  be  removed  by  simple  recti- 
fication. A  good  way  of  purifying  oil  of  vitriol 
is  to  heat  it  nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
pass  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  through  it ; 
the  arsenic  is  thus  carried  over  as  the  volatile 
chloride  of  arsenic,  while  the  nitrous  and  nitric 
acids  are  expelled  almost  completely.  To  ob- 
tain a  perfectly  pure  acid,  it  should  be  distilled 
after  the  removal  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  ar- 
senic by  the  methods  indicated  above.  *•  The 
distillation  is  most  conveniently  conducted,  on 
the  small  scale,  in  a  glass  retort,  containing  a 
few  platinum  chips,  -and  heated  by  a  sand  bath 
or  gas-fiame,  rejecting  the  first  i  fl.  oz.  that 
comes  over."  (Ph.  E.)  In  the  Ph.  D.  the 
first  tenth  of  the  distillate  is  ordered  to  be  re- 
jected, and  the  process  to  be  stopped  when  no 
more  than  about  1  fl.  oz.  is  left  in  the  retort. 
According  to  Dr.  Urc,  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
tort^ shoi^d  be  from  4  to  8  times  as  great  as 
the  volume  of  the  acid,  and  connected  with  a 
large  tubular  receiver  by  a  loosely  fitting  glass 
tube,  4  feet  long  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 
"  The  receiver  should  not  be  surrounded  with 
cold  water.'*  We  find  that  fragments  of  glass, 
or  of  rock  crystals,  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  platinum  foil,  to  lessen  the  explo- 
sive violence  of  the  ebullition.  Sulphuric  acid 
which  has  become  brown  by  exposure  may  be 
decolorised  by  heating  it  gently,  the  carbon  of 
the  organic  substances  being  thus  converted 
into  carbonic  acid. 

Prop,  Commercial  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol)  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  and  highly 
corrosive  liquid,  the  general  properties  of 
which  are  well  known.    Its  sp.  gr,  at  60** 


should  never  be  greater  than  1*848,  or  less 
than  1*840.  (Miller  and  Odling  give  the  sp. 
gr.  of  the  pure  and  concentrated  add  as  1*842 ; 
Abel  and  Bloxam,  as  1*848 ;  Apjohn  gives  it 
as  1*846,  and  Hardwich  about  1*845.)  It  is 
immediately  coloured  by  contact  with  organic 
matter.  It  attracts  water  so  rapidly  from  the 
atmosphere,  when  freely  exposed  to  it,  as  to 
absorb  l-3rd  of  its  weight  in  24  hours,  and  6 
times  its  weight  in  a  few  months.  When  3 
volumes  are  suddenly  mixed  with  2  of  water, 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  more 
than  180°  Fahr.  Its  freezing-point  appears  to 
be  about  60°  below  that  of  water  (Miller  and 
Odling  give  that  of  the  rectified  acid  as  —  30° 
Fahr.;  Apjohn  and  Abel  and  Bloxam, — 29*0. 
It  boiU  at  about  620°  Fahr.  (620*6°,  OdUng; 
620°,  Hardwich  and  Fownes ;  617**,  Apjohn; 
590*6°,  Abel  and  Bloxam).  It  exhibits  all  the 
properties  of  the  acids  in  an  exalted  degree.  Its 
salts  are  called  sulphates. 

Pur,  "Free  from  colour  and  odour.  Sp. 
gr.  1*843.  100  grs.  are  saturated  by  285  grs. 
of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda."  (Ph.  L.) 
"  What  remains  after  the  acid  is  oUstilled  to 
dryness,  does  not  exceed  -^^^  P*^  ^^  ^^ 
weight.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  not  dis- 
coloured by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.**  (Ph.  L. 
1836.)  « Diluted  with  its  own  volume  of 
water,  only  a  scanty  mnddiness  arises,  and  no 
orange  fumes  escape.  Sp.  g^.  1*840."  (Ph. 
E.)  The  rectified  acid  (aoidttm  siTLPHTmi- 
CTTM  PTTBITH — Ph.  E.  &  D.)  is  colourless ;  dilu- 
tion causes  nomuddiness ;  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  shows  no  reddening  at  the  line  of  con- 
tact when  poured  over  it.  Sp.  gr.  1*845." 
(Ph.  E.)  Sp.  gr.  1*846— Ph.  D. ;  1*843— B.  P. ; 
1*842— Ure. 

Tests, — See  Sulphate. 

UstSy  ^c.  Sulphuric  acid  is  much  employed 
in  the  arts,  and,  from  its  superior  affinity,  to 
disengage  most^f  the  other  acids  from  their 
saline  combinations  in  chemical  processes.  In 
the  diluted  state  it  is  used  in  medicine.  When 
swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  violent  corrosive  poison. 
The  antidotes  are  chalk,  whiting,  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  water,  or  any  bland  diluent,  and 
taken  freely,  an  emetic  being  also  adminis* 
tered. 

Ssiifn,  The  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
most  ^rrectly  ascertained  by  its  power  of 
satnra^ng  bases.  In  commerce,  it  is  usually 
determined  from  its  sp.  gr.  The  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  present  in  a  compound  may  be 
determined  by  weighing  it  under  the  form  of 
sulphate,  as  explained  in  a  former  part  of  this 
volume.    See  Aoidimetby. 

Concluding  remarks.  According  to  most  of 
our  standard  works  on  chemistry,  British  oil 
of  vitriol,  when  purified  and  brought  to  its 
maximum  strength  by  distillation,  is  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  having  the  formula  H2SO4, 
and  dengnated  normal  sulphuric  acid  by 
Odling.  Marignac,  however,  asserts  that  the 
distilled   acid  always  contains   an  excess  of 
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water,  and  that  the  true  inonohydrato  can  only 
be  obtaincil  by  submitting  fuminf^  snIpUuric 
acid  (*  Xordliuuscu  h.  a.*)  to  congelation.  Ac- 
cortling  to  this  chemist,  the  true  monohydrate 
readily  freezes  in  cold  weather,  and  remains 
Folid  up  to  51°  Fahr.  Two  other  definite 
hydrates  of  Hulphuric  acid  are  generally  re- 
cognised by  chemists,  viz. — Hihydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  ('  glacial  s.  a.'),  having  a  sp.  gr. 
of  178;  freezing  at  about  •10''  Fahr.  (47*, 
Miller) ;  and  boiling  at  ul>out  435°  (Apjohn  ; 
401°  to  410°,  Odling)  :  Terhydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'632,  and  the  boiling- 
point  SIS*^  Fahr.  Sec  also  NoUDiiAUSEN  SuL- 
rnuRic  Acid  {below). 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Al'cohoUsed.    Syn,  Acidum 

BULPllUBICUM    ATX:0I10L1SATUM,  L. ;   EaU  DE 

BABEL,  Fr.  l*i'ep.  (P.  Cod.)  To  rectified 
spirit,  3  parts,  add,  very  gradually,  sulphuric 
acid,  1  part.  It  is  generally  coloured  by  letting 
it  stand  over  a  little  cochineal.  Refrigerant, 
and,  externally,  escharotic. — Dose.  \  fl.  dr.  to 
water,  1  pint;  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers, 
&c. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Anhy'drons.  SO,.  Syn, 
Sflpuubic    anhydeidb.    Dry   suLPinjRic 

ACID;  ACIDOI  SULPJIURICUM  BINE  AQUA,   L. 

Prep,  1.  By  heating  Nonlhausen  ncid  to  about 
100^  Fahr.  in  a  glass  retort  connccte<l  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver. 

2.  By  distilling  anhydrous  bisulplmte  of  soda, 
which  has  previously  been  raise<l  to  a  low  red 
heat  in  an  earthen  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is 
fitted  without  tlio  aid  of  corks. 

3.  (Barreswiil.)  2  ])arts  of  the  strongest 
oil  of  vitriol  are  gradually  added  to  3  parts  of 
anhydrous  phosphoric  ac'id,  contained  in  a 
retort  surrounded  by  n  freezing  mixture ;  when 
the  C(mi])ound  has  assumed  a  brown  colour, 
the  retort  is  removed  fi-om  the  bath,  and  con- 
nected with  a  ree(?iver  which  is  set  there  in 
its  place ;  a  gentli'  heat  is  now  applied  to  it, 
when  white  vapours  piss  over  into  the  receiver, 
and  condense  there  under  the  form  of  beautiful 
silky  crj'stals.  The  product  equals  in  weight 
that  of  tlui  ])hosph()rus  originally  employed. 
"  If  a  few  drops  of  water  be  added,  a  dangerous 
explosion  ensues." 

Prop.  White,  silky,  asl)cslos-liko  crystals, 
deliquescing  rapidly,  and  fuming  in  the  air ; 
put  into  water,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron ;  it 
melts  atTT'^and  rapidly  volatilises  at  86"  Fahr.; 
it  docs  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper;  sp.  gr. 
1-97  at  78°  Fahr. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Aromat'ic.  Syn.  Elixir  op 
VITRIOL,  Acid  e.  op  v. ;   Acidum  bflphu- 

RICrM  AROMATICUM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.).  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.  &  D.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  3^  fl. 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1^  i>int;  mix,  addofjKiw- 
dered  cmuamon,  \\  oz.;  powdered  ginger,  1 
oz. ;  digest  for  6  days  (7  days—Ph.  D.),  and 
filter.    Sp.  gr.  •074— Ph.  D. 

2.  (WTiolesalc.)  From  compound  tincture  of 
cinnamon,  1  gal. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  1  lb. ;  mix, 
and  in  a  week  filter — Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  dilute  acid. 


3.  (B.P.)  Sulphuric  add,  8;  rectifled  giurit, 
40;  cinnamon,  in  powder,  2;  ginger,  in  pow- 
der, 1^ ;  mix  tiic  acid  gmdiuilly  with  the  spirit, 
add  the  powders,  macemte  for  7  days^  and  filter. 
— Dose.  5  to  30  minims. 

Snlphnric  Add,   Dilnta'.    1^,  Spibit  op 

VITRIOL;    ACIDUM    BVLPHinUCUlI     DILUTTIC 

(B.  p..  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph. 
L.)  Take  of  sulphuric  add,  16  fl.  drs.,  and 
dilute  it  gradually  with  distilled  water,  q.  s.  to 
make  the  whole  exactly  measnre  a  pint. '  Sp. 
gr.  1*103.  "  1  fl.  oz.  of  this  acid  is  exactly 
saturated  by  216  grs.  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda." 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Sulphuric  add,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
13  fl.  07.    Sp.  gr.  1-090. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Pure  sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  13  oz.    Sp.  gr.  1*064. 

4.  (B.P.)  Sulphuric  acid,  3;  distilled  water, 
q.  B.  to  measure  35^ ;  mix  by  adding  the  acid 
gradually  to  the  water. — Dose.  4  to  20 
minims. 

Propt  S(c.  Antiseptic,  tome,  and  refrigerant. 
— Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  largely  diluted  with 
water,  several  times  daily;  in  low  typhoid 
fevers,  passive  haemorrhages,  profuse  perspi- 
ration, in  various  skin  diseases  to  relieve  Uw 
itching,  in  dyspepsia,  &c.  l£  Is  also  used  ex- 
ternally. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  ISTordhausen.  Syn.  Fmnra 
suLPurr.ic  acid  ;  Acidum  suLPHUBicrM 
FUMANS,  L.  Prep.  By  distilling  calcined 
ferrous  sulphate  (*  green  vitriol*)  in  an 
earthen  retort.  The  product  is  a  brown  oily 
liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  is  intensely 
corrosive,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  about  1*900.  When 
heated  to  about  100"  Fahr.,  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  given  off,  and  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  is 
left.  A(Tortling  to  Morigiiae,  crystals  of  nor- 
mal sulplniric  acid  (H^SOJ  arc  formitl  in  this 
acid  whan  it  is  submitted  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Nordhausen  acid  is  so  called  from  the 
place  of  its  manufacture  in  Saxony.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mixture  or  compound  of 
H.JSO4  ond  SOj.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  dis- 
solving indigo. 

SULPHURIC  ANHYDEIDE.  See  Anut- 
DRous  SvlphubicTAcid. 

SULFHUSIC  E'THEB.    See  Ether. 

SUL'PHUEOUS  ACID.  SO3.  Syn.  Stl- 
piiimora  anhydeide;  Actdum  sulphcbo- 
SUM,  B.  P.  This  compound  is  freely  evolved  in 
the  gaseous  form  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  air 
or  oxygen,  and  when  the  metals  are  digested 
in  hot  sulphuric  acid;  and,  mixed  with  car- 
bonic acid,  when  charcoal,  chips  of  wood,  cork, 
and  sawdust,  arc  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Prep.  1.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  add 
on  chippings  of  copper  or  mercury  at  a  gentle 
heat.    Pure. 

2.  (Berthier.)  By  heating,  in  a  glass  retort, 
a  mixture  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  100 
parts,  and  sulphur,  12  or  14  parts.  Pure.  The 
gas  evolved  should  be  collected  over  mercary, 
or  received  into  water. 

3,  (Redwood.)     Pounded  charcoal,  |  ex.; 
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oil  of  vitriol,  4  fl.  02. ;  mix  in  a  retort,  apply 
the  Iieat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  conduct  the 
evolved  gases  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  into  a 
bottle  containing  water.  The  sulphurous  acid  is 
absorbed,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  gas  passes  off. 
4.  (B.  P.)  Distilled  water,  saturated  with 
sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  colourless  and 
emits  a  pungent  odour.  Used  as  a  dcoxidiscr, 
disinfectant,  and  antiseptic.  Diluted  with  from 
1  to  2  parts  of  water  it  is  employed  as  a  lotion 
for  wounds,  cuts,  ulcers,  bed-sores,  scalds,  and 
bums ;  with  from  1  to  5  of  water  it  is  used  as 
a  gargle,  also  as  a  lotion  in  parasitic  skin  dis- 
eases ;  from  i  to  1  dr.,  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
water,  3  times  a  day,  relieves  constant  sick- 
ness. 

Prop,y  Sfc,  Water  absorbs  30  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas.  Pure  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  can  only  be  obtained  by  passing  the 
pure  dry  gas  through  a  glass  tube  surrounded 
by  a  powerful  freezing  mixture.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1*45;  boiling-point,  14°  Fahr.;  it  causes  in- 
tense cold  by  its  evaporation.  Sulphurous  acid 
forms  salts  called  sulphites. 

UsM,  To  bleach  silks,  woollens,  straw,  &c., 
and  to  remove  vegetable  stains  andiron-moulds 
from  linen.  For  these  purposes  it  is  prepared 
from  sawdust  or  any  other  refuse  carbonaceous 
matter. 

Snlphnroos  Anhydride.  See  Sulfhtsous 
Acid. 

SUKACH.  This  dye  stuff  is  chiefly  used  as 
a  substitute  for  galls.  With  a  mordant  of 
acetate  of  iron,  it  gives  gray  or  black ;  with 
tin  or  acetate  of  alumina,  yellow;  and  with 
sulphate  of  zinc,  a  yellowish -brown ;  alone,  it 
gives  a  greenish-fawn  colour. 

STJM'BUL.  Syn.  Muse  boot,  Jatahaksi, 
SrMBUL  boot;  Sumbxil  badix  (B.  p.).  A 
substance  introduced  to  British  medicine  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  in  1850.  It  occurs  in 
circular  pieces,  varying  from  1  to  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter;  has  a  musk-like  odour,  and  a 
sweet  balsamic  taste.  It  acts  as  a  powerAil 
stimulant,  especially  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  India  and  Persia  it  has  long  been  used  as  a 
medicine,  a  perfume,  and  as  incense. — Dose. 
15  grs.  to  1  dr.,  either  masticated,  or  made 
into  an  infusion,  electuary,  or  tincture ;  in 
cholera,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  epUepsy,  low 
fevers,  and  various  other  spasmodic  and  ner- 
vous disorders. 
SUMIEEB  DBIHKS.  See  Lemonade,  Sheb- 

BET,  &C. 

SU^ES-.    See  Xomenclatube. 

SUPTES.  The  evening  meal;  the  last 
meal  of  the  day.  Supper  is  generally  an  un- 
necessary meal,  and,  when  cither  heavy,  or 
taken  at  a  period  not  long  before  that  of 
retiring  to  rest,  proves  nearly  always  injurious, 
preventing  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  and 
occasioning  unpleasant  dreams,  nightmare, 
biliousness,  and  all  the  worst  sympjtoms  of 
imperfect  digestion.  The  last  meal  of  the  day 
should  be  taken  at  least  three  hours  before 
bedtime.  Even  when  it  consists  of  some '  trifle,' 


as  n  sandwich  or  biscuit,  an  interval  of  at  least 
an  hour  should  elapse  before  retiring  to  rest. 
In  this  way  restlessness  and  unpleasant  dreams 
will  become  rare. 

SUPPOS'ITOST.  8tfn,  Supfobxtobiuk,  L, 
A  medicine  placed  in  the  rectum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  lower  intestine,  or,  by 
absorption,  the  system  generally.  Supposito- 
ries are  rounded,  usually,  elongated  masses, 
having  the  active  medicine  combined  with 
some  substance  which  will  retain  the  proper 
shape,  as  soap,  spermaceti  cerate,  or  cacao« 
butter.  The  latter  substance  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  vehicle  for  remedies  prescribed  in  this 
form.  It  is,  however,  rather  too  soft  to  be 
used  without  admixture.  According  to  Dor- 
vault>  the  addition  of  one  eighth  part  by 
weight  of  wax  imparts  the  proper  hardness. 
The  mode  of  proportioning  the  doses  of  active 
ingredients  has  been  noticed  in  the  artido 
Eneica. 

Suppository  of  Lead  (Ck>mpoimd).    Syn,  Sttp- 

FOSITOBIUH  FLUMBI  COHPOSirUM  (B.  P.). 
Prep,  Acetate  of  lead,  in  powder,  86 ;  opium, 
in  powder,  12  ;  benzoated  lard,  42 ;  white  wax, 
10 ;  oil  of  theobroma,  80;  melt  the  wax  and 
oil  of  theobroma  with  a  gentle  heat,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients  previously  rubbed  tog^ 
ther  in  a  mortar,  and,  having  mixed  them 
thoroughly,  pour  the  mixture  while  it  is  fluid 
into  suitable  moulds  of  the  capacity  of  15  grs. 
The  above  makes  12  suppositories. 

Suppository  of  Heronry.  Syn,  Sufpobito- 
BITTM  HYDBABGTBi  (B.  P.).  Prep,  Ointment 
of  mercury,  60  grs. ;  benzoated  lard,  20  grs. ; 
white  wax,  20  grs. ;  oil  of  theobroma,  80  grs. ; 
molt  all  but  the  mercurial  ointment  together, 
then  add  the  ointment  of  mercury,  stir  till  well 
mixed,  and  immediately  pour  into  moulds  of 
the  capacity  of  15  grs.  The  above  makes  12 
suppositories. 

Suppository  of  Horphia.  ^^it.  Sttffosito- 
BITIM  MOBFHIJE  (B.  P.).  Prep,  Hydrochlorate 
of  morphia,  6  grs. ;  oil  of  theobroma,  90  grs. ; 
benzoated  lard,  64  grs. ;  white  wax,  20  grs. ; 
melt  the  wax  and  oil  of  theobroma  with  a 
gentle  heat,  then  add  the  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia  and  benzoated  lard,  previously  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients thoroughly ;  pour  the  mixture,  while  it 
is  fluid,  into  suitable  moulds  of  the  capacity 
of  15  grs.,  or  the  fluid  mixture  may  be  allowed 
to  cool,  and  then  be  divided  into  12  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  should  bo  made  into  a  conical 
form. 

Suppository  for  Pilee.   Syn.  SUFFOSiTOBirM 

HJEHOBBHOIDALE,   S.    BEDATIYTJM,    L.      Prep, 

1.  Powdered  opium,  2  grs. ;  flnely  powdered 
galls,  10  grs. ;  spermaceti  cerate,  \  dr. 

2.  (Ellis.)  Powdered  opium,  2  grs.;  soap, 
10  grs. ;  mix. 

3.  (Richard.)  Extracts  of  opium  and  stra- 
monium, of  each,  1  g^. ;  cacao-butter,  2  drs. 
Used  when  the  piles  are  very  painf  uL 

Suppository,  Por'gatiTe.  Syn,  Suffosito- 
siXTH  OATSABTicuVy  L.    Prtp,  1.  Soap,  1  dr. ; 
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cUtoriniD,  1  to  2  grt. ;   mil.     Aa  a  atrong 

S.  (Nii'iiimiii.)  Saai),2<lrB.;  raminon  suit, 
Idr.;  lionry.c,.  n.;  mix.     As  a  lailil  cntliartic. 

Snppoiitoiy,  EMoI'swit.  6V».  Kuppobito- 
Eirn  KFsoLVBys,  L.  Prep.  {SUffonl.)  lo- 
iliile  of  potauinin,  3  to  -t  C^-i  rxtrncta  of 
hGiibiDv  UEid  hemlock,  of  crcIi,  6  ifra.  In  en- 
l&rgemcut  or  indaratioti  of  tliL'  pruntite  gland. 

Snppoiltoiy,  Bed'atiTe.     Sec  aboee, 

SnppodtoTTOfluiiLlc  Add.  Si/n.  SrrtoHi- 
TORIUM  UIDi  TANNici  {II.  P.).  Prpp.  Tannic 
add,  36  gn.;  bcnzoetod  lanl,  H  gn.;  vbite 
*■!,  10  gn.  i  oil  of  tbeobroina,  00  gn.  (  melt 
the  wai  md  oil  with  a  gentle  hfat,  then  add 
tlic  tannic  acid  and  bcuzoatDd  Urd,  pruTioiut]' 
rubbed  together,  and  mix  tburouKlilT-  Pour 
the  miiture,  while  it  is  fluid,  into  auitable 
moalda  of  tie  capucitj  of  15  grs.  Tlio  above 
make*  12  suppoiiuirici. 

Sappoiftoiy,  Ter'mlfoge.     Syn.  StrrFOBrrO' 

XIDX  AKTHILUIHTICCM,    S.  TBRUlFiraClI,  L. 

Fnp,  (SweJiaur.)  Aloes,  4  dn.  j  common 
aalt,3dn.;  floor.Zdra.;  honey,  q.  a.  to  make 
aatilfmau;  divide  into  propeT-ahaped  pieces, 
lreif(hiiig  abont  16  grt.  each.  One  to  be  uaed 
after  each  motion. 

STAIIOW.  Three  or  four  upcriea  of 
Mmndo  (Linu.)  pass  under  tbi«  name.  It 
was  once  held  in  (^cat  repute  in  medieinc. 
MTcn  the  eicremont  was  includLnl  among  the 
einples  of  tbe  Ph.  L.  1618,  The  swallow  ia  an 
inaectiroroua  bird,  but,  like  tbe  sparrow  and 
rook,  ia  mucb  pcraecutcd  for  its  gnod  services. 
It  bas  been  eulcalated  that,  direiitly  and  indi- 
rectly, a  single  bbbUow  is  the  bumbli'  means  of 
lesieniug  the  race  of  one  kind  of  inscet  alone 
to  the  eilcnt  of  G60,U70. 189.000,000,000  of 
its  race  in  one  year. 

SWEET  BAILS.  Frep.  Take  of  Florentine 
orris  root,  3  oz.;  cassis,  1  oi.;  cloves,  rhodiom 
wood,  and  lavender  flowers,  of  cadi,  i  oz.; 
ambcrgria  and  musk,  of  eaeli,  6  E'a. ;  oil  of 
verbena,  10  or  12  dropa ;  beat  tlipm  to  a  ]>a«te, 
form  this  into  balls  with  mneilape  of  gom 
trngocimth  made  with  rose  water,  pierce  them, 
wliitet  soft^  with  a  needle,  and,  when  they  are 
quite  dry  and  hard,  polisli  tiiem.  Worn  in 
the  pocket  na  a  perfume.  Some  persona  varnish 
them,  but  ti:at  kccpi  in  the  smeU. 

BVEZT  BAT.  Syn.  LiUBEL;  LAtmua 
KoniLiB  (Linn.).  L.  the  fmit  (laubi  dacci; 
LAFKUH— ITi.  L.),  aa  well  as  the  leai-cs  (lacei 
fOLiA),  are  reputed  aromatic,  sbimnliint,  and 
narcotic  They  wore  formerly  very  popnlat 
in  coughs,  colic,  hysteria,  supprrssioas,  &c.; 
Bud.  citemally,  in  sprains,  bniiscs,  &c. 

ST^T  FLAO.  Sgi.  AcoBVB  CAU3irB,  L. 
A  phmt  ottho  natural  order  Orouliacea.  The 
rbizone  ('  root ')  is  an  aromatic  slimuhint,  and 
is  regarded  hy  some  as  a  valuable  inediciiio  in 
agues,  and  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  stimu' 
lanta  and  bitter  tonics.  It  is  aoniotiiDea  em- 
ployed bj  the  rectiflers  of  gin.  The  volatile 
oil  oblnlued  from  it  b;  diatiUation  is  employed  i 


for  acmtang  tnuff,  and  in  tho  preparation  of 
aroinaUc  vinegKr. 
SVZeiB.      Home-nudc    vine*]     Brltiiih 

SWETrBSilil).  Tbo  tliymns  gUnd  of  Ihc 
calf.  Wlien  boiled,  it  ia  light  and  digntiU.-; 
but  when  bighly  dreaud  and  Maaoncd.  it  i> 

ipropCF   both  for  dyipeptica  and  iovBlidi. 


(Per, 


a.) 


aWLET'lOATS.  Under  thii  bead  are  pro- 
perly included  coafectiotia,  candies,  and  pn- 
serves,  in  sugar ;  but,  a>  generally  cmplojad, 
the  word  embraces  all  tho  aweiA  compouudi  of 
the  confectioner. 

■Sweetmeats,  ai  well  aa  cakea,  blancmange 
and  jpUics,  are  not  unfrequently  coloured  with 
dek'tcriona  aubitancea,  the  conicquenrea  of 
which  are  always  pemiciona,  and,  in  many 
inatnncea,  have  proved  fatal.  Qamboge,  a 
drastic  cathartjc ;  cfarome  yellow,  red  lead, 
orpimont,  emerald  green,  and  varioos  other  pig- 
nirnta  containing  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  (v 
other  poisons,  have  been  thus  employed.  Tbe 
whole  of  these  may  bo  readily  detected  by  the 
'  ciiaraeteriatica  appended  to  their  n- 


\    which    may    be 


Tlie    coloora   and    i 
anfely  cn 
these  art 

8WIITE-P0K.    ScoPoK. 

SIDEHHAM'S  LEHITIVB.    Fnp.  Take  of 

rliabarb  (recently  grated  or  powdered),  3  dn.; 
taDiaTinda,2  oz. ;  Eenna,tol.i  coriander  seeds 
(bruised),  2  drs. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  mact' 
nitc  for  S  hour  j  in  a  covered  veaael,  and  strain. 
An  cicelleut  stomachic  and  laiatiTo. — Dote. 
i  to  1  wine -glassful. 

STL'VIC  ACni,  Syn.  Savic  acid.  Tie 
portion  of  common  re«in  or  colophony  which  i> 
the  least  soluble  in  cold  and  soucwha[«  dilate 
alcohol. 

tITU'BOIS.  In  chemistry.  Pro  repreunla- 
tions  of  one  atom  of  each  of  the  elementary 
bodies,  by  tlni  capital  initial  letter  with  nr 
without  the  addition  of  a  small  letter  of  thdr 
Latin  namc(.  As  C,for  ca,-io«;  Fe  (/ermm), 
iron  !  O,  oriigra,  ic. 

SYMPATHETIC  TSK.     See  page  643. 

SrEt'AFTASE.  Sya.  Emui£1N.  Tbo  name 
given  by  Rnbiqnct  to  the  eucLSIK,  a  nitroge- 
nised  or  albuminrad  prtndplo  ciiating  in 
both  tlie  bitter  and  sweet  almond.  It  posseaws 
tbe  remarkable  property  of  converting  amyg- 
didin,  in  tbe  presoncc  of  water,  into  hydro- 
cyanic acid  nnd  the  e^ential  oil  of  Utter 
uimonda.  100  gra.  of  uiii_i;gdulin  yield,  nnder 
the  iufluenco  of  synaptaso  und  water.  47  gn. 
of  raw  oil.  and  60  grs.  of  aubydromt  bydio- 
cyanic  acid.    (Liobi^.) 

Sm'COPE.    Seo  Faisiikq. 

SYBTTP.  Siia,  SiBtT,  SiBOP;  STBrrrB, 
L.  A  astnrati'd,  or  nearly  tatorated,  colutioa 
of  sugar  in  water,  either  aimple,  flftvoured.  or 
medicated. 

In  the  proporaUon  of  syrups  core  should  Iw 
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taken  to  employ  tho  best  refined  sugar,  and 
either  distilled  water  or  filtered  rain  water ;  by 
which  they  will  be  rendered  much  less  liable 
to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  will  be  per- 
fectly transparent,  without  the  trouble  of  cla- 
rification. When  inferior  sugar  is  employed, 
clarification  is  alwa^'s  necessary.  This  is  best 
done  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  the  water,  or 
other  aqueous  menstruum,  in  tho  cold,  and 
then  beating  up  a  little  of  the  cold  syrup  with 
some  white  of  egg,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  cold 
water,  until  the  mixture  froths  well ;  this  must 
be  added  to  the  syrup  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
whole  'whisked  up'  to  a  good  froth;  heat 
should  now  be  applied,  and  the  scum  which 
forms  removed  from  time  to  time  with  a  clean 
'skimmer/  As  soon  as  the  syrap  begins  to 
slightly  simmer  it  must  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  cooled  a 
little,  when  it  should  be  again  skimmed,  if 
necessary,  and  then  passed  through  clean  flan- 
nel. When  vegetable  infusions  or  solutions 
enter  into  the  composition  of  syrups,  they 
should  be  rendered  perfectly  transparent  by 
filtration  or  clarification,  before  being  added  to 
the  sugar. 

The  proper  quantity  of  sugar  for  syrups  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  be  2  lbs.  (avoir.)  to 
every  imperial  pint  of  water  or  thin  aqueous 
fluid.  These  proportions,  allowing  for  the 
water  that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the 
process,  are  those  best  calculated  to  produce  a 
syrup  of  the  proper  consistence,  and  pos- 
sessing good  *  keeping  qualities.'  They  closely 
correspond  to  those  recommended  by  Guibourt 
for  the  production  of  a  perfect  syrup,  which, 
he  says,  consists  of  30  parts  of  sugar  to  16 
parts  of  water. 

In  the  preparation  of  syrup^  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  employ  as  little  heat  as  possible, 
as  a  solution  of  sugar,  even  when  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  undergoes  slow 
decomposition.  The  plan  which  we  adopt  is 
to  pour  the  water  (cold)  over  tho  sugar,  and  to 
allow  the  two  to  lie  together  for  a  few  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring,  and 
then  to  apply  a  gentle  heat  (preferably  that  of 
stoam  or  a  water  bath)  to  finish  the  solution. 
Some  persons  (falsely)  deem  a  syrup  ill  pre- 
pared unless  it  has  been  allowed  to  boil  well ; 
but  if  this  method  be  adopted,  the  ebullition 
should  be  only  of  the  gentlest  kind  {*  simmer- 
ing'), and  should  be  checked  after  the  lapse  of 
1  or  2  minutes. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  thicken  a  syrup 
by  boiling,  a  few  fragments  of  glass  should 
bo  introduced,  in  order  to  lower  tho  boiling- 
point. 

ITo  make  highly  transparent  syrups,  the 
sugar  should  be  in  n  single  lump,  and,  by  pre- 
ference, taken  from  the  bottom  or  broad  end  of 
the  loaf,  as,  when  taken  from  the  smaller  end, 
or  if  it  be  powdered  or  bndsed,  tho  syrup  will 
be  more  or  less  cloudy. 

Syrups  are  judged,  by  the  laboratory  man, 
to  be  sufficiently  lulled  when  some  taken  up  in 


a  spoon  pours  oat  like  oil,  or,  a  drop  cooled 
on  the  thumb-nail  gives  a  proper  *  thread' 
when  touched.  When  a  thin  skin  appears  on 
blowing  upon  the  syrup,  it  is  judged,  by  the 
same  party,  to  be  completely  saturated.  These 
rude  tests  often  lead  to  errors,  which  might  be 
easily  prevented  by  employing  the  proper  pro- 
portions, or  determining  the  sp.  gr. 

A  fluid  ounce  of  satitbated  btsitf  weighs 
577^  grs.;  a  gallon  weighs  13^ lbs.  (avoir.);  its 
sp.  gr.  is  1-319  to  1*321,  or  35°  of  Baume's 
aerometer ;  its  boiling-point  b  221°  Fahr.,  and 
its  density  at  the  temperature  of  212°  is  1  2G0 
to  1-261,  or  30°  Banm^.  The  syrups  pre- 
pared with  the  juices  of  fruits,  or  which 
contain  much  extractive  matter,  as  those 
of  sarsaparilla,  poppies,  &c.,  mark  about  2° 
or  3°  more  on  Baumd's  scale  than  the  other 
syrups. 

In  most  pharmaceutical  works  directions 
are  given  to  completely  saturate  the  water  with 
sugar.  Our  own  experience,  which  is  exten- 
sive, leads  uB  to  disapprove  of  such  a  practice, 
since  we  find  that,  under  all  ordina^  circum- 
stances, a  syrup  with  a  very  slight  excess  of 
water  keeps  better  than,  one  f  uUy  saturatecL 
In  the  latter  case  a  portion  of  sugar  generally 
crystallises  out  on  standing,  and  thus,  by 
abstracting  sugar  from  the  remainder  of  tho 
syrup,  so  weakens  it,  that  it  rapidly  ferments 
and  spoils.  This  change  proceeds  at  a  rapidity 
proportionate  to  the  temperature.  Saturated 
syrup  kept  in  a  vessel  that  is  frequently  un- 
corked or  exposed  to  the  air  soon  loses  suffi- 
cient water,  by  evaporation  from  its  surface,  to 
cause  the  formation  of  minute  crystals  of  sugar, 
which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of 
the  sugar  in  the  solution.  We  have  seen  a 
single  6-gallon  stone  bottle,  in  which  syrup 
has  been  kept  for  some  time,  the  inside  of 
which,  when  broken,  has  been  found  to  be  en- 
tirely cased  with  sugar  candy,  amounting  in 
weight  to  16  or  Is  lbs.  On  the  other  hand, 
syrups  containing  too  much  water  also  mpidly 
ferment,  and  become  asccscent ;  but  of  the  two, 
this  is  the  less  evil,  and  may  be  more  easily 
prevented.  The  proportions  of  sugar  and  water 
given  above  will  form  an  excellent  syrup,  pro- 
vided care  be  taken  that  an  undue  quantity  be 
not  lost  by  evaporation. 

The  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the 
sp.  gr.  of  a  syrup,  multiplied  by  26,  gives  the 
number  of  pounds  of  sugar  it  contains  per 
gallon,  very  nearly,  (lire.) 

In  boiling  syrups,  if  they  appear  likely  to 
boil  over,  a  little  oil,  or  rubbing  the  edges  of 
the  pan  with  soap,  will  prevent  it. 

Syrups  may  be  decoloured  by  agitation  with, 
or  filtration  through,  recently  burnt  animal 
charcoal.  Medicated  sympsshould  not,  how- 
ever, be  treated  in  this  way. 

Tlie  preservation  of  syrups,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  saccharine  solutions,  is  best  promoted  by 
keeping  them  in  a  moderately  cool,  but  not  a 
very  cold,  place.    "  Let  sympa  be  kept  in  vea* 
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Hi'ls  well  clos*'*!,  ami  in  a.  situation  whore  the 
tcmiHTnture  hovit  rises  nUtvo  55"  Falir." 
(rii.  L.)  Tlu'y  an*  Ix-ttiT  krpt  in  siniillcr  rather 
than  in  lur^ri*  l>ottlc!i,  as  tho  lonp'r  ii  bottl« 
lasts  tho  ni(U'o  frequently  it  will  In?  o|H.'niHl. 
and.  ri)ns«oi|nt'ntly.  th<»  nion*  it  will  1k»  PX)uMH-tl 
i()  till*  air.  r»y  Ix'tlHn;^' syrn]i*  wliil>l  hoilinp: 
hot,  anrl  innn«'«lisilely  rorkinj,' ilov.ii  aixl  tyinjr 
the  I)ottlcs  over  with  hltidder  ])er!i'ctly  "ir- 
ti;rht,  they  may  hi;  im.'servi'd,  even  at  a  Hunimer 
lieat,  for  yeari*,  without  fcnnentin;:  or  losiiip: 
their  transparency. 

The  *  eanilyin;;,*  or  crystallisation,  of  syrup, 
unless  it  Iv  oversat united  M'ith  KU^ar,  may  be 
jirevented  hy  the  adiiition  of  a  little  acetic  or 
eitrie  acid  (2  or  3  drs.  ]:«»r  pd.). 

Till'  ferment ation  of  pyrujw  may  1m»  cfroe- 
tnally  i^'Vi-uUhI  hy  Ihi'  addition  of  a  little 
sulphite  of  ]H)ta8sa  or  of  lime.  Cldonite  of 
potassa  has  Ik-cu  proposeil  for  this  ])urpose  by 
l>r.  Maceulloeh,  on  theoretical  ^roundK.  M. 
Ciiercau  recommends  the  addition  of  Bomo 
(about  3  to  'IJ)  fiupir  of  milk,  with  the  same 
intention.*  Dr.  Dunmd  asst*rtR  that  hy  adding; 
about  1  11.  dr.  of  *  lIolTmann's  anodyne*  t)  each 
pint  of  nynii),  the  accession  of  fermentation 
may  not  only  he  prevented,  hut  arrested  when 
it  occur;*.  Fermentinjr  pyrups  may  1h»  immedi- 
ately rejitonnl  hy  exposin^r  the  vessel  contnininjy 
them  to  the  temperature  of  lioiling  water.  The 
addition  of  a  little  ppirit  is  onlered  in  the  new 
*  Jjondon  Pharmacopu-ia.* 

In  making;  the  above  additions  to  syrup, 
care  must  In?  had  not  to  mix  incompatible 
Bubstance?.  Tlm'«,  in  j^'meral,  the  iwo  methods 
rcferri'd  to  cammt  Iv  practised  t»^^ether. 

Syrup  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  ix)>siblo  form  of 
medicine,  owin^r  to  the  dilliculty  of  accurately 
satuRitinp:  it  with  active  medicinals,  tind  its 
liability  to  chanj^e.  Few  persons  think  that 
*'  sweetness  nmders  a  nauseous  dru^  more 
palatable.'*  See  also  Siuire's  *  Compmion  to 
the  IJritish  PharmacoiKeia.* 

The  foUowinj:  formul:i'  embrace  all  the  syrups 
(sYiii'J'i)  which  are  <  liii'inal  in  these  coun- 
tries : — 

Syrup  of  Ac'r*.:.to  of  Mor'phia.  ^>M.  Sv- 
i:rri-5  >:iii:i'Ui.::  .ui:tati3,  L.  JVep.  (Ph.  D.) 
Siluiiun  <»f  acetate  ()f  m<irjdda,  1  ll.  oz. ; 
simjile  syrup,  15  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  Kach  !l.  oz. 
contains'^  ^r.  of  acetate. — Dose,  i  to  2  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Syrup  of  Al'mond.    .?v«.    Bakley   stbup, 

OllGKAT;  SYKUrrS  AMYGDAL.E,  L. ;  SlROP 
d'okgeat,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  Sweet  ahnonds  1  lb.; 
bitter  almonds  1  o?.. ;  blanch,  In^at  them  to  a 
smooth  \yi\sU\  and  make  an  cnmlsion  with 
barley  water,  1  ipiart ;  strain,  to  each  ]iint  add 
of  su^ar,  2  lbs.,  and  a  tab1e-sj)oonful  or  two  of 
oninge-llower  water;  put  the  mixture  into  small 
Ixtttles,  and  preserve  it  in  a  cool  place.  Some 
persons  add  a  little  brandy. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Sweet  almonds,  8  ox. ;  bitter 
almonds,  2  oz. ;  blanch  tbcm,  after  cold  mace- 
mtion,  then  beat  them  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  a  wooden  pestle,  to  a  paste,  adding,  gra- 


dually,  of  water,  16  fl.  oz.;  oran^-flover 
water,  3  fl.  oz. ;  after  straining  throu^rb 
flannel,  di&solve  3  lbs.  of  snpir  in  each  pint 
of  the  emulsion.  An  agreottble  jicctoral  and 
demulcent. 
Syrnp  of  Bnck'thorn.  Sj/n.  SYBUprs  shamm 

(B.  I\,    Ph.  Ii.  &  E.},   S.  RIIAMKI    CATIIABnCI, 

L.  Prrp,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Juice  of  buckthorn, 
defecjititl  by  3  days*  repose,  2  (iiuirta;  gingw 
and  allspice,  of  each  (bruised),  G  drs. ;  maco- 
rate  the  spice  in  1  pint  of  the  juice,  at  a  gentle 
heat,  for  4  hours,  and  Alter ;  boil  the  remain- 
der of  the  juice  to  14  pint,  mix  the  liquon, 
dissolve  therein  of  white  sugar,  6  11m.,  and 
add  to  (the  ni'arly  cold)  fivrup  6  fl.  oz.  of 
wctifiwl  spirit.  In  the  Ph.  E.  the  spirit  i* 
omitted. 

2.  (B.  P.)  nuckthoin  juice,  07;  ginger, 
sliced,  1 ;  ]umento,  bruised,  1 ;  reflned  siurar, 
07  ;  recti fl(Hl  spirit,  8  oz. ;  c\'aporatc  the  juioe 
to  nearly  half  (|) ;  add  the  ginger  and  pimento^ 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat  for  four  hours,  and 
strain ;  when  cold  add  the  spirit,  let  the  mix- 
ture stand  for  two  days,  then  decant  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  in  this  dissolve  the  ingar  at 
a  gentle  heat;  sp.  gr.  1*32. — l>ose.  1  dr. 

3.  (>Miolesale.)— fl.  Take  of  buckthorn  juice, 
3  galls.;  bruised  pimento  and  ginger  (sifted  from 
the  dust),  of  each,  I  lb. ;  simmer  for  15  minatrs 
strain,  and  add  of  sugar,  'l-l-  lbs. 

b.  Take  of  buckthorn  juice,  3  galls. ;  boil  to 
2  pills.,  add  of  bruised  pimento  and  grinj^ 
gnifPs  (free  from  dust),  of  each  |  lb. ;  boil  to 
1  gal.,  strain,  add  molasses,  72  lbs.,  and  flnifh 
the  l)oiling. 

Obs.  Synip  of  buckthorn  is  a  lirisk  but  nn« 
pleasant  cathartic.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  ia 
veterinary  practice. — Dote,  i  fl.  oz.  to  1  fl.  oi. 
Should  the  tY>lour  be  dtill,  the  addition  of 
a  few  grs.  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid  will 
bri;;hten  it. 

Syrup  of  Cap'illaire  Sifn,  Stbup  of 
MAiDKN-nAiB;  Syeupus  Adiaxthi,  STBUPra 

CAPILLORUM  VeXERIS,  L.  ;  CaPILLAIBE,  SiROP 

UE  CAPiLLAiRK.  Fr.  Prep,  (P.  CVxi.)  Canac^an 
maiden-hair  {Affmnfuui  2)edatt*m  —  Linn.),  4 
oz. ;  l»oiliiig  water,  2^  p!ut>;  infiLse,  strain, 
add  of  white  sugar,  5  lbs.,  and  pour  the  boil- 
ing clarified  syrup  over  2  oz.  more  of  m:iideii- 
hair ;  re-infuse  for  2  hours,  and  again  stmin. 

Obs  Demulcent.  Clarified  synip  flavoured 
with  oninge-flower  water  or  cur.i«;oa  is  now 
commonly  sold  for  capillaike.  It  is  usuallv 
•  put  up*  in  small  bottles  of  a  peculiar  ehapr, 
known  in  the  trade  as  *  capillaires.*  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  to  sweeten  and  flavour  crog,  S« 
Capillaiue. 

Syrup  of  Car'rageen.  iSyn.  Syrup  op  Ici- 
LAXD  MOSS.  Prep,  Boil'  horehound,  1  or., 
liverwort,  6  drs.,  in  water, 4  pint s,  f«»r  1 5  minntes; 
expn.'S3  and  strain;  then  add  carrageen  (pre- 
viously softened  with  cold  water),  G  lirs. ;  asain 
boil  for  15  minutes  strain  through  flannel, 
and  add  sugar,  1  lb.,  to  each  pint.  .:Vn  agree* 
able  demulcent  in  coughs. 

Syrup  of  Cit'ric  Add.    S^.  STBrrrs  acxsx 
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ciTBici  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Vrep,  (Ph.  D.)  Take  of 
citric  acid  (in  powder)  and  distilled  water,  of 
each,  2,\  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  the  solution,  to- 
gether with  tincture  of  lemon  peel,  5  fl.  drs.,  to 
simple  syrup,  3  pints,  and  mix  with  agitation. 
An  agreeahle  refrigerant.  Used  for  sweetening 
barley  water,  &c.,  and  for  flavouring  water  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage  in  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammatory diseases. 

Symp  of  Ck)ch'ineal.  Syn,  Sybupus  cocci- 
NELLJE,  StBUPUS  COCCI  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Pfvp. 
(Ph.  L.)  Take  of  cochineal  (bruised),  80  grs. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint;  boil  for  15 
minutes  in  a  closed  vessel,  strain,  and  add  of 
sugar,  3  lbs.,  or  twice  that  of  the  strained 
liquor ;  lastly,  when  the  syrap  has  cooled,  add 
of  rectified  spurit,  2.^  fl.  oz.,  or  \  fl.  dr.  to 
each  fl.  oz.  of  sjrrup.  Used  as  a  colouring 
syrup,  and  often  sold  for  bybup  of  clove- 
pinks. 

Syrup  of  Colts'foot.  Syn.  Stbupub  ttssi- 
LAonfis,  L.  JPr<?;).  (P.  Cod.)  Flowers  of  colts- 
foot, 1  lb. ;  (or  dried  flowers,  2  oz. ) ;  boiling 
water,  2  lbs. ;  macerate  for  12  hours ;  straii^ 
press,  filter,  and  add  of  white  sugar,  4  lbs.  A 
popular  remedy  in  coughs,  colds,  &c. — Dose,  1 
to  2  table-spoonfuls,  ad  libitum, 

Sjrmp  of  Cream.  Finely  powdered  lump  sugar 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  cream.  It 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  put  into  bottles, 
and  closely  corked  and  sealed  over.  It  is  com- 
monly placed  in  2-oz.  wide-mouthed  phials,  and 
taken  on  long  voyages,  a  fresh  phial  being 
opened  at  every  meal. 

Sjrmp,  Empyrenmat'ic.    Treacle. 

Syrup  of  E'ther.    Syn,    Syeupus  -2ETHEBI8, 

S.     JE.     SULPHUBICI,     L. ;      SlEOP     D'fTHEB, 

Fr.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphuric  ether,  1  part ; 
white  (simple)  syrup,  16  parts ;  place  them  in  a 
glass  vessel  ha\'ing  a  tap  at  the  bottom,  shake 
them  frequently  for  6  or  6  days,  and  then  draw 
off  the  clear  syrup  into  small  bottles. — Dose,  J 
to  3  fl.  drs. 

Symp  of  Gin'ger.  St/n,  Stbupus  zinoibe- 
Eis  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep,  1, 
(Ph.  L.)  Bruised  ginger,  2^  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  macerate  for  4  hours,  strain, 
and  add  of  white  sugar,  2|  lbs.,  or  q.  s. ;  and 
rectified  spirit,  as  directed  for  syrup  of  cochi- 
neal.   The  Ph.  E.  omits  the  spirit. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Tincture  of  ginger,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
simple  syrup,  7  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
carminative.  Chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant,  in 
mixtures. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Strong  tincture  of  ginger,  1 : 
syrup,  25  ;  mix. — Dose,  1  to  4  drms. 

Syrup  of  Gum.  Syn,  Stheiupus  acacle,  L.  ; 
SiBOP  DB  OOMMB,  Fr.  Frep,  (P.  Cod.)  Dis- 
solve pale  and  picked  g^m  arabic  in  an  equal 
weight  of  watier,  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  the 
solution  to  four  times  its  weight  of  simple 
syrup,  simmer  for  2  or  3  minutes,  remove  the 
scum,  and  cool.  A  pleasant  demulcent.  The 
addition  of  1  or  2  fl.  oz.  of  orange-flower  water 
to  each  pint  greatly  improves  it. 

Byrnp,  Hive.    Compound  syrup  of  squills. 


Symp  of  Horehonnd.  Syn,  STBUPtrs  ha- 
BiTBn,  L. ;  Sntop  db  pBassio,  Fr.  Prep.  1. 
(P.  Cod.)  Dried  horehonnd,  1  oz.;  horehound 
water,  2  lbs. ;  digest  in  a  water  bath  for  2  hours, 
strain,  and  add  of  white  sugar,  4  lbs. 

2.  White  horehound  (fresh),  1  lb. ;  boiling 
water,  1  gal. ;  infuse  for  2  hours,  press  out  the 
liquor,  filter,  and  add  of  sugar,  q.  s. 

Obs.  A  popular  remedy  in  coughs  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs. — Dose,  A  table-spoonful, 
ad  libitum,  "It  is  sold  for  any  syrup  of  herbs 
that  is  demanded,  and  which  is  not  in  the 
shop."    (Gray.) 

Symp  of  Hydrochlo"rate  of  Hor'phine.  8yn. 
Sybup  of  httbiatb  of  mobphinb,  Sybupus 
MOBPHL£  HUBIATIB  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  (Ph. 
D.)  Solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
simple  syrup,  17  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  Each  fl.  oz.  con- 
tains i  gr.  of  the  muriate. — Dose.  ^  to  2  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Symp  of  Indian  Sanaparllla.  8yn»  St- 
bupus HEHIDBSMI  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.\  L.  Prep, 
1.  (Ph.  D.)  Indian  sarsaparilla  (Siemidesmus 
Indious — Brown),  bruised,  4  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint ;  infuse  for  4  hours,  and  to  the  strained 
and  defecated  inixision  add  twice  its  weight  of 
sugar.  Tonic,  diuretic,  &c. — Dose,  2  to  4  fl. 
drs. ;  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  in  some 
others,  instead  of  sarsaparilla. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Hemidesmus,  bruised,  1;  re- 
fined sugar,  7 ;  boiling  distilled  water,  5  ;  in- 
fuse 4  hours,  strain,  add  the  sugar,  and  dis- 
solve. The  product  should  weigh  10|  and 
measure  8.  Sp.  gr.  1*335. — Dose,  1  to  4 
drs. 

Sjrmp  of  Todide  of  Iron.  Syn.  Stbupus 
PBBBi  lODiDi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Mix  iodine,  1  oz.,  andiron 
wine,  3  drs.,  with  distilled  wator,  8  fl.  oz.,  and 
heat  the  solution  until  it  assxmies  a  greenish 
colour ;  then  strain  it,  evaporate  it  to  about  4 
fl.  oz.,  and  add  to  it  of  white  sugar,  10  oz. ; 
lastly,  when  the  symp  has  cooled,  i^d  as  much 
water  as  may  be  necessary,  that  it  may  mea- 
sure exactly  15  fl.  oz.,  and  keep  it  in  a  well- 
stoppered  black  glass  bottle.  The  formula)  of 
the  Ph.  E.  &  D.  are  nearly  similar,  a  fl.  dr.  of 
each  conteining  about  5  grs.  of  the  pure  dry 
iodide.  This  syrup  is  tonic  and  resolvent,  and 
hsematinic. — Dose,  15  or  20  drops  to  1  fl.  dr. ; 
in  anaemia,  debility,  scrofula,  &c, 

2.  (B.  P.)  Iron  wire,  1 ;  iodine,  2 ;  refined 
sugar,  28;  distilled  water,  13.  Make  a 
syrup  with  the  sugar  and  10  of  the  water,  and 
keep  it  hot.  Put  into  a  strong  soda-water 
bottle,  covered  with  a  cloth,  the  iron  wire,  the 
iodine,  and  3  of  the  water,  shake  them  toge- 
ther until  the  froth  of  the  mixture  becomes 
white,  filter  whilst  still  hot  into  the  syrup. 
The  product  sl^ould  be  made  up  by  water  to 
weigh  43  or  to  measure  31  i.  Sp.  gr.  1386. — 
Dose,  20  to  60  minims. 

Symp  of  Ipecacnanlia.  Syn.  Stbupus 
iPECACUANRfi,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.)  Ipeca- 
cuanha Qn  coarse  powder),  4  oz. ;  rectified 
gpaiU  15  fl.  oz.;  ogeft  to  24  hours  at  a 
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gcntlo  heat,  and  strain;  add  of  proof  spirit, 
11  fl.  oz.,  and  again  digest  and  strain,  and 
rupoat  the  process  with  water,  14  fl.  oz. ;  distil 
off  the  spirit  from  the  mixed  li([iiors,  evaporate 
to  12  fl.  oz..  and  filter  ;  next  add  to  the  re- 
sidtuim  ret'tified  spirit,  5  fl.  oz.,  and  simple 
syrup,  7  pints,  and  mix  well. — Dose,  As  an 
emetic  for  infants,  i  teaspoonful ;  for  adults, 
1  to  1|  fl<  oz. ;  as  an  expectorant,  1  to  3  tea- 
spoonftds. 

Syrap  of  Lem'on.  S^n,  Sybupus  liiionis 
(B.  P.),  Sybupus  limoxum  (Ph.  L.  &  E.), 
Sybupus  citbi  mkdic.i:.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Lemon  jnice  (strained  or  defecated),  1  pint ; 
white  sugar,  2^  Ihs. ;  dissolve  hy  a  gentle  heat, 
and  set  it  aside  ;  in  24  hours  remove  the  scam, 
decant  the  clear  portion,  and  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  2^  fl.  oz.  Tlie  Edinburgh  College  omits 
tlie  spirit.  A  pleasant  refrigerant  syrup  in 
fevers,  &c. — Do)te.  1  to  4  fl.  drs.,  in  any  diluent. 
With  water  it  forms  an  excellent  extempora- 
neous lemonade. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Fresh  lemon  peel,  2;  lemon 
juice,  strained,  20 ;  refined  sugar,  SG.  Heat 
the  lemon  juice  to  the  boiling-point,  and  having 
put  it  into  a  covered  vessel  with  the  lemon 
peel,  lot  them  stand  until  they  are  cold,  then 
filter  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  filtered 
liquid  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  protluct  should 
weigh  66  and  measure  41. — Dose,  1  to  2 
drs. 

Symp  of  Marsh-mallow.  Syn,  Sybupus 
ALxn^KiE  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Frejp,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Marsh-mallow  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  li  oz. ; 
distilled  water  (cold),  1  pint ;  macenite  for  12 
hours,  press  out  the  liquor,  strain  it  through 
linen,  and  add  to  the  strained  litjuor  twice  its 
weight  of  white  sugar  (about  3  lbs.) ;  dissolve 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and,  when  cold,  add  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  2i  fl.  oz.,  or  q.  s.  See  Sybup  OP 
Cochineal. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Take  of  fresh  marsh-mal- 
low root,  bruised,  8  oz.  ;  water,  4  pints;  boil 
down  to  one  half,  and  express  the  liquor  when 
it  is  cold  ;  set  it  aside  for  24  hours,  that  the 
fteces  may  subside,  then  decant  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and,  liaving  added  to  it  of  sugar,  2\  lbs., 
boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
formula  of  the  Ph.  E.  is  similar. 

Ohi,  This  is  a  popular  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral.— Dose,  1  to  4  fl.  drs. ;  in  coughs,  &c., 
either  alone  or  added  to  mixtures. 

Symp  of  Mol'berries.  Syn,  Sybupus  mobi 
(B.  P.,  Pb.  L.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Juice 
of  mulberries,  strained,  1  pint  j  sugar,  2-J-  lbs. ; 
dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set  the  solution 
by  for  24  hours ;  then  remove  the  scum,  de- 
cant the  clear,  liquid,  and  add  of  rectified  spirit, 
2^  fl.  oz.  Used  as  a  colouring  and  flavouring, 
when  alkalies  and  earths  are  not  present. 
Syrup  of  red  poppies  {rhaado9)\  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  tartaric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is 
very  generally  sold  for  it. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Mulberryjuice,  20;  refined  sugar, 
82 ;  rectified  spirit,  2^  ;  heat  the  juice  to  the 
holiiiig-point^  and,  when  it  has  cooled,  fflter  it; 


dissolve  the  lugar  in  the  filtered  liquid  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  add  the  spirit.    The  product 
shoukl  weigh  54.    Sp.  gr.  1*33.— 2>om.  1  to  2 
drs. 
Syrup  of  Ku'^riate  of  Morphia.    See  Stbfp 

of  HyDROCHLOBATE  of  MORFHiyE. 

Syrup  of  Orange  FlowerB.  Sifn,  Stbupts 
AUBANTii  FL0BI8  (B.  P.).  Prep,  Oraugc- 
fiower  water,  8 ;  refined  sugar,  48 ;  distilled 
water,  16,  or  a  sufficiency ;  heat  the  augar  and 
water  together,  strain,  and  when  nearly  cold 
add  tho  orange-flower  water.  When  finished 
should  weigh  72  and  measure  54.  Sp.  gr.  1*33. 
— Dote,  1  to  2  drs. 

Syrup  of  (Vange  PeaL    Sifn,  Sybupus  au- 

BANTII  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  S.  CITBI  AU- 
BAUTU,   S.    ^    COBTICIBUd    ArBAKTIOBUlC,  L. 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  orange  peel.  2|ok.  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  12 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  press  out  the  Uquor, 
simmer  it  for  10  minutes,  and  tlien  complete 
the  process  as  directed  for  sybup  of  cochi- 
neal. In  tho  Ph.  £.  &  D.,  &  Ph.  L.  183^  no 
spirit  is  ordered. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Uncture  of  orange  peel,  1; 
syrup,  7 ;  mix. — Dow,  1  to  2  drs. 

3.  (Wholesale.) — a.  From  fresh  orange  peel, 
18  oz.  (or  dried),  $  lb. ;  sugar,  18  lbs. ;  water, 
q.  s. 

b.  From  tincture  of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  ox. ; 
simple  s\Tup,  19  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  An  agreeable 
flavouring  and  stomachic. — Dose,  1  to  4  fl. 
drs. 

Syrup  of  Fop'pies.  Syn,  Sybup  of  "whui 
POPPIES  ;  Sybupus  papatbbis  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L. 
&  E.),  S.  p.  SOMMPEBI,  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.) 
Poppy  capsules,  coarsely  powdered,  free  from 
seeds,  36 ;  rectified  spirit,  16 ;  refined  sugar, 
64 ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  sufiicicncy ; 
macerate  the  poppy  capsules  in  80  of  the  water. 
Infuse  for  24  hours,  then  pack  in  a  percolator, 
and,  adding  more  of  the  water,  allow  the 
liquor  slowly  to  pass  until  S20  have  been  col- 
lected or  the  poppies  are  exhausted ;  evaporate 
the  liquor  by  a  water  bnth  until  it  is  r^uced 
to  60  ;  when  quite  cold  add  the  spirit;  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  12  hours  and  filter.  Distil 
ofi'  the  spirit,  evaporate  the  remaining  liquor 
to  40,  and  then  add  the  sugar.  The  product 
should  weigh  104  and  measure  78J.  Sp.  gr. 
1-32.-— i>o*tf.  1  dr.;  10  to  20  minims  for  chil- 
dren, increasing  cautiously. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Poppy-heads,  dried,  bruised. 
and  without  the  seed,  3  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  5 
galls.;  boil  down  to  2  galls.,  press  out  titf 
li(}Uor,  evaporate  the  expressed  liquid  to  2quaitii 
strain  it  whilst  hot,  and  set  it  aside  for  12 
hours ;  next  decant  the  clear  portion  from  the 
ffficcs,  boil  this  do^-n  to  1  quart,  and  dissolve  in 
it  sugar,  5  lbs. ;  lastly,  when  cold,  add  of  rectified 
spirit ;  5  fl.  oz.  '*  Each  fi.  oz.  is  equivalent  to 
1  gr.  of  dry  extrsct."  In  the  Ph.  £.  &  Ph.  D. 
1826  no  spirit  is  ordered. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Extract  of  poppies,  1|  lb.; 
boiling  water,  2^  galls. ;  dissolve,  clarify,  or 
filter,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  txanaparenk 
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wlien  cotd,  tbeu  add  of  white  sngar,  44  lbs.,  and 
dissolve. 

Obs.  Syrup  of  poppies  is  anodyne  and  so- 
porific*— 3ose.  For  an  infant,  i  to  }  teaspoon- 
t'nl ;  for  an  adalt,  2  to  4  11.  drs.  According  to 
M.  Chercau,  its  tendency  to  fermentation  is 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  32  parts  of  sugar 
of  roilk  to  every  1000  parts  of  the  sjmp. 

Symp    of   Red   Pop'pies.    Syn,    Stbupus 

BHGEADOS,     (Ph.     L.     &    £.).,    S.     PAPAYEBIS 

BHCEADOS,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  poppy,  1  lb. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ; 
mix  in  a  water  bath,  remove  the  vessel,  mace- 
rate for  12  hoars,  press  out  the  liquor,  and, 
jif  ter  defecation  or  filtering,  complete  the  pro- 
cess as  directed  for  syrup  op  cochineal. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  dried  red-poppy 
petals,  3  lbs, ;  boiling  water,  q.  s. ;  white  sugar, 
44  lbs. ;  as  the  last. 

Obs.  Syrup  of  red  poppies  is  chiefly  era- 
ployed  for  its  fine  red  colour.  A  little  acid 
brightens  it.  The  colour  is  injured  by  con- 
tact with  iron,  copper,  and  all  the  common 
metals. 

Syrap  of  Bha'barb.  Syn,  STBTTPua  bhei 
(B.  P.).  Frep.  1.  (B.  P.).  Rhubarb,  in  coarse 
powder,  2 ;  coriander  fruit,  in  powder,  2  ;  re- 
fined sugar,  24;  rectified  spirit,  8;  distilled 
water,  24  ;  mix  the  rhubarb  and  coriander, 
pack  them  in  a  percolator,  pass  the  spirit  and 
water,  previously  mixed,  slowly  through  them, 
evaporate  the  liquid  that  has  passed  until  it  is 
reduced  to  13,  and  in  this,  after  it  has  been 
filtered,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  gentle  heat. 
— Dose,  1  to  4  drs. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  rhubarb,  8  oz. ;  cold 
water,  16  fi.  oz. ;  macerate  for  12  hours,  filter, 
and  add  of  white  sugar,  32  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Take  of  rectified  spirit,  8  fl. 
oz. ;  water,  Zi  fl.  oz. ;  rhubarb  (coarsely  pow- 
dered), 2  oz. ;  (mixed  with)  sand,  an  equal 
bulk,  or  q.  s. ;  make  a  tincture  by  percolation, 
evaporate  this,  over  a  water  bath,  to  13  fl.  oz., 
and  dissolve  it  in  2  lbs.  of  white  sugar.  An 
excellent  formula. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Rhubarb  (bruised),  IJ  lb.; 
cold  water,  q.  s. ;  sugar,  20  lbs. ;  as  No.  1. 
Stomachic  and  purgative. — Dose,  For  an  in- 
fant, I  to  1  teaspoonful ;  for  an  adult,  i  to|  fl. 
oz.,  or  more. 

Syrap  of  Rhubarb  (Spiced).  Syn,  Sybupus 
BHBi  ABOMATicus,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  U.  S.) 
Rhubarb,  2^  oz. ;  cloves  and  cinnamon,  of  each, 
^  oz.;  nutmeg,  ^  oz.;  (r11  bruised;)  proof 
spirit,  32  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days  (or 
percolate),  strain,  gently  evaporate  to  16  fl. 
oz.,  filter  whilst  hot,  and  mix  the  liquid 
with  simple  syrup  (gently  warme<l),  4f  pints. 
A  cordial  laxative. — Dose,  ^  to  1  teaspoon- 
ful ;  in  infantile  constipation,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Symp  of  RoB^'es.  Syn,  Sybupus  bos£ 
(Ph.  L.),  Sybupus  bos-k  oentipolije  (Ph.  E.), 
L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  petals  of  damask 
roses  {Rosa  centifolia),  7  oz. ;  boiling  water,  8 
pints ;  macerate  for  12  hours,  filter,  evaporate 
in  a  water  bath  to  1  quart,  and  add  of  white 


sugar,  6  lbs. ;  and,  when  cold,  rectified  spirit, 
5^  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  rose  leaves,  1  lb. ; 
sugar,  19  lbs. ;  water,  q.  s.  ;  as  the  last. 
Gently  laxative. — Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.  oz.  It  is 
usual  to  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  to  brighten  the  colour.  Alkalies  turn  it 
green. 

Syrap  of  Red  Roses.  Syn,  Sybupus  bos  a 
(6.  P.),  Sybupus  bosjb  oallicje  (Ph.  E.  & 
D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Dried  petals  of 
the  red  rose,  2  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ; 
pure  sugar,  20  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Dried  petals  of  the  gallic  rose, 
2  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  boil  in  a  gla«s  or 
porcelain  vessel  until  tbe  colour  is  extracted, 
strain  with  expression,  and,  after  defecation, 
add  to  tho  clear  decanted  liquor  twice  its 
weight  of  white  sugar.  Astringent  and  sto- 
machic ;  chiefly  used  as  an  adjunct  in  mixtures, 
&c. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Dried  rose  petals,  1;  refined 
sugar,  15 ;  boiling  distilled  water,  10 ;  infuso 
the  petals  in  the  water  2  hours,  squeeze 
through  calico,  heat  the  liquor  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  filter;  add  the  sugar  and  dissolve 
with  heat.  The  product  should  weigh  23  and 
measure  17i.  Sp.  gr.  1'335. — Dose,  1  to  2 
drs. 

Syrap  of  Rue.  8yn,  Sybupus  butjb,  L. 
Prep,  Take  of  oil  of  rue,  12  to  15  drops ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  I  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  it  to 
simple  syrup,  1  piut« — Dose,  ^  to  1  teaspoon- 
ful; in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children.  An 
infusion  of  ^  oz.  of  the  herb  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  solution  of  the  essential 
oil. 

Syrup  of  Saffron.  Syn,  Sybupus  cboci 
(Ph.  L.E.&D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.L.)  Hay 
saffron,  5  drs.  (10  drs. — Ph.  E. ;  i  oz. — Plu 
D.);  boiling  water,  1  pint;  macerate  in  a  co- 
vered vessel  for  12  hours,  then  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  of  white  sugar,  3  lbs.,  or  q.  s.,  and 
rectified  spirit,  2}  fl.  oz.,  or  q.  s.,  in  the  man- 
ner directed  under  sybup  of  cochinbal.  The 
Ph.  E.  and  D.  omit  the  spirit. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Hay  saffron,  6  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  6  quarts ;  white  sugar,  24  lbs. ;  as  the 
last.  Used  for  its  colour  and  flavour;  the  first 
is  very  beautiful. 

SyrnpofSarsaparilla.  Syn,  Sybupus  sab- 
ZJB  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  Sybupus  6ab8apabill£,  L. 
Prep,  1,  (Ph.L.)  Take  of  sarsaparilla  (sliced), 
3^  lbs. ;  boil  it  in  water,  2  galls.,  down  to  one 
half ;  pour  off"  the  liquor,  and  strain  it  whilst 
hot ;  again  boil  the  sarsaparilla  in  another 
gal.  of  water  down  to  one  half,  and  strain; 
evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  1  quart,  and  in 
these  dissolve  of  white  sugar,  8  oz. ;  lastly, 
when  the  syrup  has  cooled,  add  to  it  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  2  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.,  &  Ph.  L.  1836.)  Sarsaparilla, 
sliced,  15  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  gal. ;  macerate 
for  24  hours,  boil  to  2  quarts,  strain,  add  of 
I  sugar,  15  oz.,  and  boil  to  a  syrup. 

8.  (Wholesale.)    Take  of  extract  of  sarsa- 
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parilln,  8  Ibi. ;  boiling  water,  3  quartfl;  dissolve, 
stnun,  and  add  of  white  sugar,  12  lbs.  Alter- 
ative and  tonic— Do^ff.  2  to  4  drs.  See  Sabsa- 

FABILLA. 

Syrap  of  Sarsaparilla  (Compound).  Syn. 
Sybupus  8abz£  compobitus,  L.  ;  Sybop  de 
cusiNiEB,  Fr.  Frep,  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  bruised,  2  lbs. ;  guaiacnm  wood,  rasped, 
3  07.. ;  damask  roses,  senna,  and  liquorice  root, 
bruised,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  diluted  alcohol  (proof 
spirit),  10  wine  pints  (1  gal.  im^ieriiil) ;  mace- 
rate for  14  days,  express,  filter  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  4  wine  pints 
(3i  pints,  imperial) ;  then  add  of  wliite  sugar, 
8  llw.,  and,  when  cold,  further  add  of  oils  of 
sassafras  and  aniseed,  of  each,  6  drops,  and 
oil  of  partridge  herry  {OauUheria  procumbeiu:)^ 
3  drops,  previously  triturated  with  a  little  of 
the  syrup. 

Obt,  This  is  an  excellent  preparation ;  but 
the  rose  leaves  might  be  well  omitted. — Dose. 
i  fl.  oz.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  an  alterative, 
tonic,  and  restorative.  The  syrup  of  the  P. 
Cod.  is  made  with  water  instead  of  spirit,  and 
is  inferior  as  a  remedy  to  the  preceding. 

Symp  of  Sen'nft.  Syn,  Sybupus  senka 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Take  of  senna,  3^  oz.;  fennel  seed  (bruised), 
10  drs. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate;  for  6 
hours,  with  a  gentle  heut ;  then  strongly  press 
out  the  liquid  tlirough  linen,  and  dissolve  in  it 
of  manna,  3  oz. ;  next  add  this  solutitm  to 
treacle,  3  lbs.,  previously  evaporated  over  a 
water  bath  until  a  little  of  it,  on  being  cooled, 
almost  concretes,  and  stir  them  well  together. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Senna,  4  oz.;  boiling  water, 
24  fi.  oz. ;  infuse,  strain,  add  of  treacle,  48  oz., 
and  evajwrate  to  a  proper  consistence.  Ape- 
rient— Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Senna,  broken  small,  8  oz. ;  oil 
of  coriander,  4^  minims ;  refined  sugar,  12  oz.; 
distilled  water,  50  oz.,  or  a  sufficiency ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  oz. ;  digest  the  senna  in  f  of  the 
water  tuventy-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
120^  press,  and  strain ;  digest  the  marc  in  the 
remainder  of  the  water  six  hours,  press,  and 
strain ;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  5  oz. ; 
when  cold  add  the  rectified  spirit  containing 
the  oil  of  coriander ;  filter,  and  wash  the  filter 
with  water  to  make  up  8  oz. ;  add  the  sugar, 
and  dissolve  with  gentle  heat.  The  product 
should  weigh  21  oz.  and  measure  16  oz.  Sp. 
gr.  1*310. — Dose.  1  to  2  dnns. 

Syrap,  Simple.  Si^n.  Sybupus  (B.  P.  Ph., 
L.),  Sybupus  simplex  (Ph.  E.  &.  D.),  L. 
1.  (Pli.  L.)  White  sugar,  3  lbs.;  distilled 
water,  1  pint;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  (Ph.  E.,  &  Ph.  L.  1836.)  Pure  sugar, 
10  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  3  pints. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Refined  sugar  (in  powder- 
crushed),  5  lbs. ;  distilled  water,  1  (|uart. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Refined  sugar,  6 ;  distilled  water, 
3 ;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  when  cool  add  water  to  make 
the  product  weigh  9  and  measure  very  nearly 
7.    8p.gr.,  1*38. 


5.  (Wholesale.)  Finest  doable  refined  sugar, 
44  lbs.;  distilled  water,  2]  g&Us.;    make  a 

syrup* 

Om.  This  preparation  should  be  as  white 
and  transparent  as  water.  Used  as  capillairc, 
&c.,  and  to  give  cohesiTencss  and  consistence 
to  pulverulent  substances  In  the  preparation  of 
electuaries,  pills,  &c. 

Syrap  of  Squills.  1^.  SrsxTPrs  saiLs 
(B.  P.,  Pli.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  E.) 
Vineg^  of  squills,  8  pints;  white  sugar  (in 
powder),  7  lbs. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Vinegar  of  squills,  8  fl.  oz.; 
refined  sugar  (in  powder),  1  lb. ;  dissolve. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Vinegar  of  squills,  20;  refined 
sugar,  40;  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat— 
Dose.  4  to  1  dr. 

4.  (^Vhole8ale.)  Take  ^  Tinegar  of  squills 
(perfectly  transparent),  14ibs. ;  double  r^ncd 
sug^,  28  lbs. ;  dissolve  in  a  stoneware  vessel, 
in  the  cold,  or  at  most  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Obs.  This  syrup,  like  the  last,  should  be  as 
clear  as  water,  and  nearly  colourless. — Dose. 
1  to  2  fl.  drs.,  as  an  expectorant ;  in  chronic 
coughs  and  asthma.  In  large  doses  it  proves 
emetic. 

Syrap  of  Squills  (Componnd).  S^n.  Hivx 
SYBUP;  Sybupus  bciliuE  composituSi  L. 
Frep.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Squills  and  senega,  of 
each,  bruised,  5  oz. ;  water,  i  gal.;  boil  to 
a  quart;  add  of  sugar,  4^  lbs.;  evaporate  to  3 
pints,  or  a  proi)er  con^iistence,  and  dissolve  in 
it,  whilst  hot,  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimonj 
(in  powder),  1  dr. 

Obs.  This  syrup  is  a  popular  expectorant  ia 
the  U.  S.,  where  it  is  known  as  hive  syrup. — 
Dose.  As  an  expectorant,  20  to  30  drops,  for 
adults ;  for  children,  5  to  10  drops ;  in  croup, 
10  drops  to  i  ti.  dr.,  repeated  until  it  vomits. 

Syrap  of  Tolu'.  Si/n.  Balsamic  sybup; 
Sybupus  Tolutanus  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.\ 
L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Balsam  of  Tolu,  10 
drs.  (1  oz. — Ph.  D.) ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
1  pint ;  boil  in  a  covered  vessel  for  ^  an  hour, 
frequently  stirring,  then  cool,  strain,  and  dis- 
solve in  the  liquor  sugar,  2^  lbs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Simple  syrup  (warm),  2  lbs.; 
tincture  of  Tolu,  1  oz. ;  mix  by  degrees,  and 
agitate  them  briskly  together  in  a  closed 
vessel. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Balsam  of  Tolu,  li;  sugar,  32; 
water,  20 ;  boil  the  balsam  half  an  hour,  add- 
ing water  when  required ;  when  cold  make  up 
to  16,  filter,  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve.  The 
product  weighs  48  and  measures  36.  Sp.  gr., 
133.— Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  To  warm  -iv-ater,  23  lbs.,  add 
tincture  of  Tolu,  gradually,  until  it  will  bear 
no  more  without  becoming  opaque ;  then  cork 
down  the  bottle,  and  occasionally  agitate  until 
cold ;  when  quite  cold,  filter  it  tlirough  |)aper, 
and  add  of  the  finest  double-refined  sng^,  44 
lbs. ;  lastly,  promote  the  solution,  in  a  closed 
vessel,  by  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  water  bath. 

Obs.  This  syrup  should  be  clear  and  coloor- 
less  as  water ;  but,  as  met  with  in  the  Bh<q^ 
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it  is  usually  milky.  It  is  strange  that  the 
London  College  should  have  omitted  from  their 
formula  the  usual  addition  of  rectified  spirit, 
although  this  syrup,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  would  be  benefited  by  it. 

Syrup  of  Tolu  is  pectoral  and  balsamic. 

Symp,  Yelno'g  Y^T^table.  According  to  Dr. 
Paris  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  this  celebrated  nos- 
trum  is  prepared  as  follows: — Young  and 
fresh  burdock  root,  sliced,  2  oz.;  dandelion 
root,  1  oz. ;  fresh  spearmint,  senna,  coriander 
seed,  and  bruised  liquorice  root,  of  each,  1^  dr.; 
water,  li  pint;  boil  down  gently  to  a  pint, 
strain,  add  of  lump  sugar,  1  lb.,  boil  to  a 
syrup,  and,  lastly,  add  a  small  quantity  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
little  spirit.  Used  as  an  alterative  and  puri- 
fier of  the  blood.     . 

Syrnp  of  Vin'egar.  Syn,  Stbupus  acett, 
L.  Prep,  (Ph.  E.)  Take  of  vinegar  (French, 
in  preference),  11  fl.  oz. ;  white  sugar,  14  oz. ; 
and  make  a  syrup. — Dose.  1  dr.  to  1  fl.  oz. ; 
as  an  expectorant,  in  coughs  and  colds,  or  dif- 
fused through  any  mild  diluent,  as  a  drink  in 
fevers.  A  more  agreeable  preparation  is  that 
of  the  P.  Cod.,  made  by  dissolving  30  parts  of 
sugar  m  16  parta  of  raspberry  vinegar. 

Syrnp  of  Vi'olets.  8jfn,  Stbupus  vioia- 
BUM,  Sybupus  vioue  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Macerate  violet  flowers,  9  oz.,  in 
boiling  water,  1  pint,  for  twelve  houn,  then 
press,  strain,  and  set  aside  the  liquid,  that  the 
fasces  may  subside;  afterwards  complete  the 
process  with  sugar,  3  lbs.,  and  rectified  spirit, 
2i  fl.  oz.,  (or  as  much  of  each  as  may  be  neces- 
sary,) in  the  way  which  has  been  ordered  con- 
cerning syrup  of  cochineal. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Fresh  violets,  1  lb.;  boiling 
water,  2\  pints ;  infuse  for  24  hours  in  a  co- 
vered vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  strain  off 
the  liquor  (with  gentle  pressure),  filter,  and 
dissolve  in  the  liquid  white  sugar,  7i  lbs. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  double-refined  white 
sugar,  66  lbs. ;  '  anthokyan,'  ^  11  lbs. ;  water, 
22  lbs.,  or  q.  s. ;  dissolve  in  earthenware. 

Uses.  Syrup  of  violets  is  gently  laxative. — 
Dose,  For  an  infant,  a  tcaspoonful. 

Obs,  Genuine  syrup  of  violet  has  a  lively 
violet-blue  colour,  is  reddened  by  acids,  turned 
green  by  alkalies,  and  both  smells  and  tastes 
of  the  fiowers.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  test. 
A  spurious  sort  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  which 
is  coloured  with  litmus,  and  slightly  scented 
with  orris  root.  The  purest  sugar,  perfectly 
free  from  either  acid  or  alkaline  contamina- 
tion, should  alone  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  syrup.  The  Ph.  £.  ordera  the  infusion 
to  be  strained  without  pressure ;  and  the  P. 
Cod.,  and  some  other  Ph.,  direct  the  flowera  to 
be  first  washed  ii)  cold  water. 

Syrnp  of  Worm'wood.  Syn,  Stbupus  ab- 
BINTHU,  L.;  SiBOP  d'absutthb,  Fr.    Prep. 

1  The  expretied  jaice  of  violeU,  defecated,  gently  heated 
in  earthenware  to  193°  Fahr.,  then  fkimmed,  cooled,  and 
filtered ;  a  Uttle  ipirit  it  next  added,  and  the  next  day  the 
compoond  is  again  filtered. 


(P.  Cod.)  Tops  of  wormwood  (dried),  1  part ; 
boiling  water,  8  parts;  infuse  for  12  hours, 
strain,  with  expression,  and  dissolve  in  the 
liquor  twice  its  weight  of  sugar.  Bitter, 
tonic,  and  stomachic. — Dose,  1  to  3  fl.  drs. 

TABLETTES.  [Fr.]  See  LozENeES  and 
Savonettes. 

TAFFETAS.  Plasters  on  silk  arc  occa- 
sionally so  called.  For  tapeetas  Akoliouh, 
see  CouBT  Plasteb  ;  for  tapeetas  tesioans, 
see  Vesicants. 

TALC.  Syn.  Foliated  talc;  Ubbuc.  A 
transparent,  foliated,  siliceous  magnesian 
mineral,  flexible,  but  not  elastic,  found  in 
Scotland,  the  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  to  impart  a  silky  whiteness  to 
the  skin;  also  in  the  composition  of  rouge 
veyStcU,  and  to  give  a  flesh-like  polish  to  ala- 
baster figures.  A  second  an*d  harder  species  of 
this  mineral  (Fbench  chale,  soafstoke, 
steatite  ;  CBETA  Gallioa)  Is  employed  as  a 
crayon  by  carpenters,  glaziers,  and  tailors,  and 
forms  the  boot-powder  of  the  boot-makers. 
Writing  executed  with  it  on  gloss,  even  after 
being  apparently  removed  by  friction,  becomes 
again  visible  when  breathed  upon. 

TALliOW  and  other  fats  arc  commonly  puri- 
fied by  melting  them  along  with  water,  pass- 
ing the  mixed  fluids  through  a  sieve,  and 
letting  the  whole  cool  slowly,  when  a  cake  of 
cleansed  fat  is  obtained. — Another  plan  is  to 
keep  the  tallow  melted  for  some  time,  along 
with  about  2J-  of  oil  of  vitriol,  largely  diluted 
with  water,  employing  constant  agitation,  and 
allowing  the  whole  to  cool  slowly ;  then  to  re- 
melt  the  cake  with  a  large  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  to  wash  it  well. — Another  method 
is  to  blow  steam  for  some  time  through  the 
melted  fat.  By  either  this  or  the  preceding 
process  a  white  hard  tallow  may  be  obtained. — 
Some  persons  add  a  little  nitre  to  the  melted 
fat,  and,  afterwards,  a  little  dilute  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of 
potash.  Othera  boil  the  fat  along  with  water 
and  a  little  dUuto  nitric  or  chromic  add,  or  a 
mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulpbnric 
acid ;  and  afterwards  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
water.  These  methods  answer  well  for  the 
tallow  or  mixed  fats  of  which  ordinary  candles 
are  made. 

Tallow  converted  into  stearic  acid  by  saponi- 
fication is  readily  hardened  and  bleached,  if 
moderately  pure.  A  mixtiu*e  composed  of  1  part 
of  oxalic  acid  and  2000  parts  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  bleach  1000  parte  of  stearic  acid.  The 
mode  of  operating  is  as  follows : — Throw  the 
stearic  acid,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  and  turn  on  steam  ;  as  soon  as  it 
has  melted  and  assumed  a  turbid  appearance, 
add  the  solution  of  oxalic  add,  and  boil  the 
mixture.  After  boiling  for  J  hour,  long  threads 
appear  in  the  liquid ;  the  liquid  iteelf ,  which 
previously  was  of  a  g^yish  colour,  becomes 
bUck,  and  the  threads  onite  together.  The 
boiling  must  now  be  disoontinaedy  and  the 
contents  of  j^e  vessely  having  been  allowed  to 
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bL'ttle  for  tlircc  or  four  hour?,  must  be  drawn 
otV  iiitii  the  cooler*. 

Ah  eoliimcrciul  stcnric  juid  fr(K|uently  con- 
tains muUrt imposed  tallow,  as  well  us  various 
fonii^n   matter!*,  this  process  is   (x^casionally 
unsueeessful.     Ti>  obviate  the  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  use  of  this  imimn*  material, 
the  candle  nniy  ha  run  at  two  opi^rations,  as 
follows  : — **  The  stearic  acid,  treated  as  above, 
is  ex^iosi'd  for  a  month  to  the  sun.  by  which 
means  the  foreij^n  ninttiTs  are  oxidised,  and 
the  bleached  stearic  acid  acquires  a  dirty  yel- 
low colour ;  the  oxidimnl  blocks  are  then  melted 
in  water  coni:iiuin;if  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  at 
about  iri()   Falir. ;  an  addition  ofalsxtt  10  jicr 
cent,  of  p>od  whiti'  wax  (or  s]H'nnueeti)  is  next  j 
nuide«  and  the  whole  Ixiiled  for  half  an  hour;  j 
the  white  of  an  epf^,  ])rcvious1y  beaten  up  in  a  j 
quart  of  water,  is  then  added  to  each  1  cwt.  of  i 
stearic   acid,   the   tomjK'raturc   of    the  mass 
havings  been  reduced  to  1()0\  or  at  most  120'" 
Fahr.,  utXer  which  the  mixtur.i  is  upiin  well  ' 
stirred  and  boiled,  when  the  liquid  soon  becomes  I 
eli'ar,  which   is  seen  by  the  dark  colour  it  i 
as^iumcR. 

"  This  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  wax  or 
Hu'ruiawti  is  very  suitable  for  forming  the  ex- 
t«rior  coatinif  of  the  candle;  it  is  trans])an»nt, 
uiul  of  pirfect  whiteness,  and,  as  it  is  devoid  of 
oxalic  acid,  it  does  not  injurt^  the  moulds; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  less  fusible 
llinn  pure  stearic  acid,  candles  made  with  it 
do  not  run.  This  first  eoatinj?  may  be  run  hot 
without  crystallising;  the  interior  of  the 
candle,  beinp  protected  from  without  against 
Uto  sudden  a  cooling,  may  also  be  run  some- 
what hot;  by  this  means  the  candle  aojuires 
a  whiteness  and  a  transparency  which  cannot 
be  reali*:ed  by  other  processes.'*  ('  Le  Moni- 
teur  Industrii'l.*) 

The  sulphuric  acid  sa])oni11cation  of  inferior 
tallow  and  other  solid  or  semi-solid  fatty  l>odies 
is  now  carried  out  on  u  very  larj^re  scale  for 
producing  the  cheaper  varieties  of  *8tearine 
caudles.'  For  this  purpose,  the  tallow  or  fat 
is  mixed  with  5  or  (JJ  of  concentratiKl  sulphuric 
acid,  and  exixwt'd  to  a  steam  heat  of  350'^  to 
y6<y  Fahr.  Al'ttr  cooling,  the  black  mass  thus 
obtained  c^v^tallisi*s  to  a  tolerablv  solid  fat, 
which  is  well  washed  once  or  twice  with  water, 
or  high-pressure  steam,  and  is  then  submitted 
to  distillation  by  the  aid  of  sti'am  heated  to 
about  500°  Fahr.  The  jircducrt  of  the  distilla- 
tion is  beautifully  white,  and  may  be  at  once 
used  for  making  candles.  It  is  better,  how- 
ev«T,  to  tirst  submit  it  to  the  processes  of  cf»ld 
and  hot  pressing,  whereby  a  much  more  solid 
fat  is  obtaineil. 

According  to  SI.  Pohl,  palm  oil  or  palm 
tallow  is  mwt  easily  purified  by  simple  (?x- 
]K)sure  to  a  high  temperature,  provided  it  has 
been  first  well  defecated.  AVlien  quickly  heated 
to  abcmt  465'  Fahr.,  and  kept  at  that  tem- 
perature for  from  5  to  15  minutes,  it  is  com- 
pletely decoloured.  The  product  has  a  slight 
cmpYreumatic  odour,  but  this  disappears  by 


age,  exposure,  or  saponification*  and  the  natural 
violet  odour  of  tho  oil  retnnu.  Cast-iron 
pans  should  be  employed  in  the  process,  and 
should  be  only  2-3rd8  filled,  and  well  covered 
during  the  o]K^nition. 

By  the  distilbition  of  sulphurated  palm  oil  in 
closed  vessels,  at  a  heat  ranging  from  STiT  to 
eoa"  Fahr.,  from  685  *»  75J  of  a  mixture  of 
palmitic  and  palm-oleic  acid  passes  over,  of 
which  25}  to  SOJ  is  colourlcas,  hard,  and 
crystalline,  and  the  rest  darker  and  softer. 
(Fohl.)  The  lesiduum  in  the  still  is  a  fine 
hanl  jiitch.  See  Candles,  Fat,  Glyceref, 
Oils  (Fixwl),  Stearic  Acid,  &c. 

TAMAB'A.  A  mixed  spice  used  iu  Italian 
cookery,  consisting  of  cinnamon,  c1ot«*s,  and 
curiandcrs.  of  each,  2  parts;  aniseed  nudfemivl 
seed,  of  each  1  part. 

TAH'ARUSrD.  ^y».  Tasiarikdus  (B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  li.  The  pulp  or  prcservi?d 
fruit  or  pod  of  the  Tamarindms  Indleoy  or 
tamarind  tree. 

Tamarind  pnlp  is  refrigerant  and  gently 
laxative.  Mixed  with  water,  it  formA  a  grate- 
ful acidulous  drink  in  fevers. — Dote,  i  oz.  and 
U])wards. 

TAN'NATE.  A  salt  of  tannic  acid. 
TAnSTEB'S  BABE.  The  best  of  thU  is 
oak  bark;  but  the  bark  of  the  chcstnnt. 
willow,  and  larch,  and  other  trees  which  abound 
in  tannin,  are  also  used  for  preparing  leather. 
TAN'NIC  ACID.  C^-HsO,..  !^n.  Ta5. 
TaN>'IN,  GALL0-TA>*>'IC  ACIDf;  TAxyrKUM. 
AciDUM  tankicum  (H.  P.,  Ph.  L.  D.  &  U.  S.}, 
L.    A  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  remarkable 

for  its  astringency  and  its  power  of  converting 

the  skins  of  animals  into  leather. 
j      Prep.  1.  ( IVlouze.)  t^om  galls,  in  moderately 
j  tine  iH)wder,  by  percolation,  in  a  closed  vessel, 

with  sulphuric  ether  that  has  bi-en  previously 
I  agitattKl  with  water.  After  ^ovao  time  tlie 
!  percolated  liquid  will  Ix'  found  divided  into 
.  two  distinct  jwrtions,  the  lower  and  heavier 
!  one  being  a  watery  solution  of  t^innic  acid,  and 
I  the  upper  one  an  ethereal  solution  of  gallic 
',  acid  and  colouring  matter.  Fresh  ether  must 
j  be  passed  through  the  powder  ns  long  as  the 

lower  stratum  of  liquid  continues  to  augiacnt. 

The  two  tluids  are  now  carefully   se)^nite<li 

and  after  the  heavier  one  has  been  well  wnsihed 

with  ether,  it  is  gently  cvaporattHl  to  dr}-m.*«8, 

prefenibly  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

or  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  ether  may  be  re- 
'  covered  unaltered  from  the  ethereal  solution, 
'  by  cautious  dLstillation  in  a  retort  connecti^ 

with  a  Liebig*s  condenser  supplied  with  ice- 
,  cold  water.  Prod.  About  40^. 
I  2.  (Ph.  D.)  From  giills,  in  tolerably  fine 
,  powder.  8  oz.,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
.  ether,  3  pints,  with  water,  5  fi.  oz. ;  by  per- 
:  eolation,  in  successive  jiortions,  like  the  last; 

the    aqueous  solution   of  tannic   acid  bcinj^ 

evn|K)rated,  and  finally  dried  at  a  hvul  not  ex- 

ceeiling  212'  Fahr. 
JProp,,  ^'c.    Pure  tannic  acid  is  perfectly 

white,  but  as   ordinarily  met  with  it  has  a 
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slight  yellowish  colour,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  air;  it  is  uncrystallisahle ;  possesses  a 
powerful  and  purely  astringent  taste,  without 
bitterness ;  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  less  so 
in  alcohol,  and  only  very  slightly  in  ether;  it 
reddens  vegetable  blues;  when  boiled  with 
acids,  it  assimilates  water  and  splits  into  gal- 
lic acid  and  grape  sugar;  when  heated  in 
the  dry  state,  it  suffers  decomposition,  meta- 
gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  being  formed; 
it  unites  with  the  bases,  forming  salts  called 
tannates,  which  are  characterised  by  striking 
a  deep  black  with  the  persalts  of  iron  (ink), 
and  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  gelatin. 

Usest  Sfc.  The  value  of  substances  containing 
tannin  in  the  preparation  of  leather  is  well 
known.  In  its  pure  form  it  is  used  as  an 
astringent  in  medicine;  internally,  in  diar- 
rhoea, bsemorrhages,  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia, 
&c. ;  externally,  made  into  a  gargle,  injection, 
or  ointment. — Dose,  1  to  10  grs.,  in  the  form 
of  pills  or  solution.    See  Qallio  Acid,  &c. 

TANirar.    See  Tannic  Acid. 

TASISIBQ.  When  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
carefully  deprived  of  hair,  fat,  and  other  im- 
purities, is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  the  gelatin  gradually  combines 
with  that  substance  as  it  penetrates  inwards, 
forming  a  perfectly  insoluble  compound,  which 
resists  putrefaction  completely;  this  is  tanned 
leather.  In  practice,  lime  water  is  used 
for  cleansing  and  preparing  the  skin,  water 
acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol  for  'raising' 
or  opening  the  pores,  and  an  infusion  of  oak 
bark,  or)  sometimes,  of  catechu,  or  other  astrin- 
gent matter,  as  the  source  of  tannic  acid.  The 
process  itself  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  as  dilute 
solutions  only  can  be  safely  used.  Skins  in- 
tended for  the  curriers,  to  be  dressed  for 
'uppers,'  commonly  require  about  3  weeks; 
and  '  thick  hides,'  from  12  to  18  months. 

Of  late  years  various  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  hasten  the  process  of  tanning  skins  and 
hides.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
employment  of  stronger  tan  solutions,  the  ap- 
plication of  a  gentle  heat,  puncturing  the  skins 
to  afford  more  ready  access  for  the  liquid  to 
their  interior  parts,  and  maceration  in  the  tan 
liquor  under  pressure,  cither  at  once  or  after 
the  vessel  containing  them  has  been  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  On  the  merit 
of  these  several  methods  it  has  been  remarked 
''that  the  saturated  infusions  of  astringent 
barks  contain  much  less  extractive  matter,  in 
proportion  to  their  tannin,  than  the  weak  in- 
fusions ;  and  when  the  skins  are  quickly  tanned 
in  the  former,  common  experience  shows  that 
it  produces  leather  which  is  less  durable  than 
leather  slowly  formed."  (Sir  H.  Davy.)  "100 
lbs.  of  skin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong  infusion 
of  bark,  produce  137  lbs.  of  leather;  while 
100  lbs.,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  infusion, 
produce  only  117^  lbs."  "Leather  thus  highly 
(and  hastily)  charged  with  tannin  b,  more- 
over, 80  spongy  as  to  allow  moisture  to  pass 


readily  tlirongh  its  pores,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort and  cG&nger  of  persons  wearing  shoes 
made  of  it."    (Ure.) 

According  to  Mr.  G.  Lee,  much  of  the  ori- 
ginal gelatin  of  the  skin  is  wasted  in  the 
preliminary  processes  to  which  they  are  sub- 

J*  ected,  more  especially  the '  lim  ing'  and '  bating.' 
le  says,  that  100  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  hide, 
cleaned  from  extraneous  matter,  should,  on 
chemical  principles,  afford  at  least  180  lbs.  of 
leather. 

MoBOGCO  LSATHBS  IS  prepared  from  g^at  or 
sheep  skins,  which,  after  the  action  of  lime 
water  and  a  dung  bath,  are  slightly  tanned  in 
a  bath  of  sumach.  They  are  subsequently 
grained,  polished,  &c. 

Russia  leather  is  generally  tanned  with  a 
decoction  of  willow  bark,  after  which  it  is  dyed, 
and  curried  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the 
birch  tree.  It  is  the  last  substance  which  im- 
parts to  this  leather  its  peculiar  odour  and 
power  of  resisting  mould  and  damp.  See 
Leathsb,  Tannic  Acid,  Tawing,  &c. 

TAN'TALUM.  Ta.  Syn,  CoLxncBiUH.  A 
rare  metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchctt,  in  1801, 
in  a  mineral  from  Massachusetts ;  and  by  M. 
Ekebcrg,  in  1803,  in  tantalite,  a  mineral 
found  in  Sweden.  It  exists  in  most  of  its  ores 
in  combination  with  oxygen. 

TAPE-WOKM.    See  WoBics. 

TAPIO'CA.  Syn.  Tapioca  (Ph.  £.&  D.),  L. 
The  f ecula  of  the  root  of  Janipha  mamhot  (Jct^ 
tropha  tnanihot — Linn.),  which  has  been  well 
washed  in  water,  and  dried  on  hot  plates,  by 
which  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  warfy- 
looking  g^nules. 

Pure  tapioca  is  insipid,  inodorons,  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  entirely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  translu- 
cent and  highly  nutritious  jelly.  Its  gpranules 
are  rouller-shaped,  about  -jVinr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
diameter,  and  display  very  marked  hilnms.  It 
is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  sago  and  arrow- 
root.   See  Cassava. 

TAB.  8tfn,  Pix  liquida  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.),  L.  A  liquid  bitumen  prepared  from 
the  wood  of  JPimu  tylvestris,  and  other  species, 
by  heat.  The  chemical  constitution  of  tar  is 
very  complicated.  Its  uses  in  the  arts  are 
well  known.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  stimulant, 
diuretic,  sudorific,  and  vermifuge. — Doae,  20 
to  60  minims,  made  into  pills  with  flour;  in 
ichthyosis,  &c.  Externally,  in  lepra,  psoriasis, 
foul  ulcers,  &c.  See  Ointment  and  Infusion. 

Tar,  Bar'badoei.    8yn,  Pix  liquida  Bab- 

BADBNSIB,  PeTBOLBUH  BABBADENBE,   PeTBO- 

LBUK  (Ph.  L.  k  £.),  L.  "Black  liquid  bitu- 
men, exuding  spontaneously  from  the  earth." 
(Ph.  L.)  Its  properties  for  the  most  part 
resemble  those  of  the  last. — Dote,  10  to  SO 
drops ;  in  asthma,  chronic  conghs,  tape- worm, 
&c.  Externally,  in  chilblains,  chronic  and 
rheumatic  pains,  &c.    See  PetboIiBUX. 

Tar,  Coal.  Produced  during  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  coal  for  gas.  See  Naphtha, 
&c. 
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TAB  COLOURS.  Syn.  CoAi.  tab  colours, 
Airii.i>'E  cOLOrns,  &c.  Coal  tar»  the  source 
of  U»e  aniliiu*  colours,  coiiK'ntH  of  tlic  nily  fluid 
(ibtainc'd  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coid, 
durin|;f  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  illumi- 
nating ^as,  und  collected  in  u  bink  from  the 
hydraulic  nuiin  and  condensers. 

Till*  com]K)sition  of  coal  tur  is  highly  com- 
plex, the  moi<t  inijK)rtant  constitutMits  being, 
however,  a  8<'rit«  of  homologous  hydro«irl)ons 
obtiiined  by  distilling  (>oal  tar,  and  known  as 
"coal  naphtha."  Na])htha,  by  rectification 
between  180°  and  250'  Fahr.  (82  and  121 
Cent.),  yields  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  sp. 
gr.  '88,  the  benzol  of  commerce. 

By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  on  benzol,  nitro-benzol,  u  heavy 
oily  li([uid  with  an  odour  of  oil  of  bitter 
olmondH,  is  obtained.  In  commerce  this  sub- 
stance is  made  In  large  QAat  inm-pots,  fitted 
with  tight  covers,  and  provided  with  stirrers 
worked  by  steam  power.  Uy  means  of  pipes 
the  rL>agt>nts  arc  admitt<.Ml  and  the  nitrous 
fumes  arc  carried  off,  while  the  nitm-benzol 
and  the  sptint  reagents  arc  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom.  The  entire  charge  of  benzol  is  first 
placed  into  the  vessels,  and  the  mixed  acids 
are,  as  the  reation  is  very  energetic,  cautiously 
nm  in,  the  whole  being  well  stirre<l  throughout. 
When  finished,  the  contents  are  drawn  off, 
and  the  nitro-bcnzol  collected,  washed  with 
water,  and,  if  neccssaiy,  neutralised  with  u 
solution  of  Koda. 

Mitro-benzol  is  converted  into  imilinc  in  a 
similar  apparatus,  oidy  pro\'ided  with  means  of 
admitting  a  current  of  suiHTheated  steam,  and 
condensing  the  .'luilinc  us  it  distils  over.  Into 
the  vessel  iron  lM)rings  are  placwl,  and  acetic 
acrid  and  nitro-benzol  cautiously  run  in  as 
the  reduction  is  violent,  stirring  well  all  the 
time.  A  current  of  superheated  steam  is 
passed  through,  and  the  aniline  collected  as  it 
distils  over,  as  a  jKile  sherry  coloured  oily 
li(iuid  Iwiling  at  3G0 '  Fahr.  (182  Cent.),  and 
of  sp.  gr.  1*02. 

Mauve,  the  first-discovered  coal  tar,  or 
aniline  colour,  was  obtained  bv  Mr.  Perkins 
during  some  experimentH  directed  towards  the 
artificial  formation  of  quinine,  and  was  also 
first  practically  manufacture<l  l>y  Mr.  Perkins. 
Commercially,  mauv«r  is  made  as  follows : — 

Aniline  and  sulphuric  acid  in  proper  pro 
portions  arc  dissolved  in  water  in  a  vat  by 
aid  of  heat,  and  when  cold  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  i)otas8ium  addtul,  and  the  whole 
allowcil  t<i  stind  a  day  or  two,  when  a  black 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  after  collcpting 
on  shallow  filters,  is  washed  and  well  dried. 
This  black  resinous  substance  is  digested  with 
dilute  methylated  spirit  in  a  suitable  uppariitus, 
to  dissolve  out  the  mauve,  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  spirit  distilled  oil'.  The  mauve 
is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  left 
behind  by  hydrate  of  sotlium,  and  after  washing 
is  either  dniined  to  a  paste  or  dried. 

Tho  amoimt  of  muuve  thus  obtained  is  but 


small  in  comparison  with  the  raw  material, 
coal  tar,  as  100  lbs.  of  coal  yield  10  lbs.  13 
oz.of  coal  tar;  S\  oz.  of  mineral  naphtha,2t  oz. 
of  benzol ;  4^  oz.  of  nitro-benzol,  2i  oz.  nf 
aniline,  and  ^  oz.  of  maare.  Mauve  I3  nsiuilly 
sent  into  the  market  in  paste  or  solution,  the 
ex])ense  of  the  crystalH  being  heavj*.  and 
otiering  no  cH)rreHponding  advantages. 

Otb<.>r  salts  than  the  bichromate  of  potassinm 
have  been  employed  to  convert  aniline  into 
mauve,  as  chloride  of  co])pcr,  permanganate  of 
potassium,  &e. ;  but  experience  has  shown 
none  to  poss(>ss  the  same  advantages  as  the 
bichromate  of  i)ota8sium. 

Mauveine,  the  organic  baso  of  monvc  or 
aniline  purple,  is  a  black  ciTstalline  powder,  of 
the  formula  C^Hj^Nj.  yielding  a  dull  violet 
solution.  Tlie  moment,  however,  maaveinc  if 
brought  in  contact  with  an  acid,  it  turns  a 
magnificent  purple  colour.  Tlie  sidts^of  maa- 
veinc form  beautiful  crystals  poaseasing  a 
splendid  green  metallic  lustre,  soluble  very 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  less  so  in  water.  The 
commercial  salt,  or  mauve,  ia  the  acetate,  or 
sometimes  the  hydrochlonite. 

MAGSyTA.      St/n,     AUTLTSE  SEB,  llOSECTE, 

FrciisiNE,  &e.,  is  prepared  from  commercial 
aniline  by  the  action  of  arsenic  ucid ;  the  pn>- 
cess  l)eing  ctirried  out  in  cast-iron  pots  of  proper 
construction,  placed  over  a  furuaci\  Into  thesi' 
pots  are  i)1aceil  2  parts  of  commercial  aniline 
containing  25  per  cent,  of  toluidine,  and  3 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  acid ; 
the  whole  is  well  stirred,  heated  for  a  proyvr 
pc'riod,  and  the  excess  of  aniline  <lriven  off  by 
a  current  of  superheated  eteani.  The  crude 
l)roduct  obtained  is  transferreil  to  vats,  boiled 
with  water  and  filtered;  common  s:dt  addM 
t^)  the  filtrate,  and  the  precipitnteil  magvnta 
collected,  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  refiltcred, 
and  crvstallised. 

This  after- recrj'stidlisation  constitntes  com- 
mercial magenUi.  Magenta  consists  of  bril- 
liant large  crystals,  having  n  beautiful  goldcu- 
greeu  metallic  lustre,  and  soluble  in  water  to  an 
intense  purj^lish-retl  solution.  It  is  a  salt  of 
a  colourless  base,  rosaniline,  whicli  is  prepan^ 
from  magenta  by  boiling  with  hydnite  of 
potassium,  and  allowing  tho  solution  to  cool, 
when  it  crvstallises  out  in  colourless  crvstaK 
having  the  formula  CjoHjjjN^H.jO.  All  the 
salts  of  rosaniline  have  s]>lendid  purple-red 
colour,  and  that  usually  met  with  us  magenta 
is  tho  hydrochlonite,  although  the  nitrate, 
oxalate,  and  acetate  arc  also  to  be  obtained. 

From  magenta  or  hydrochlorate  of ^nisanilini' 
a  large  number  of  colouring  matters  arc  pro- 
duced, the  most  important  of  which  will  be 
bricrty  described  below. 

Axn-iNE  liLiTEf  or  Blkf  he  Lyons.  This* 
dye  is  prejiarcd  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
magenta,  acetiite  of  sodium  and  aniline  in  iron 
pots,  ])rovided  with  Rtini«rs,  &c.,  in  an  oil  bntb, 
to  374'  I«ahr.  (190'  C),  and  the  excess  of 
aniline  distilled  over.  \Vlien  a  good  bine  lias 
been  obtained,  the  heat  is  removed,  and  the 
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thick  treacly  iiaid  purified.  This  is  effected 
for  the  commoner  varieties  by  treating  the 
crude  product  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve 
all  the  excess  of  aniline,  and  the  various  red 
and  jmrplc  impurities;  but  for  the  better 
qualities  by  mixing  the  crude  product  with 
methylated  spirit,  and  pouring  the  whole 
into  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  thoroughly  washing  the  colouring 
matter  that  is  precipitated,  with  water  and 
drying. 

This  blue,  like  magenta,  is  a  salt  of  a  colour- 
less base,  which  has  been  named  Triphenyl- 
rosaniline,  C39H31N3,  or  C2oH,g(CgH5)3N3. 
Aniline  blue,  or  Lyons  blue,  is  sent  into  the 
market  cither  as  a  coarse  powder  of  a  coppery 
lustre,  or  in  alcoholic  solution ;  as  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  which  necessitates  it  being  added  to 
the  dye  bath  in  solution  in  spirit,  a  g^eat 
drawback. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  by  treating  Lyons  blue  in 
the  same  manner  as  indigo  Is  converted  into 
Bulpindigotic  acid,  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
it  soluble ;  dissolving  in  alkalies  to  form  colour- 
less salts,  and  decomposed  by  acids  into  its 
original  blue  colour. 

By  a  modification  of  this  method,  "Nichol- 
son blub''  is  prepared  a  fine  soluble  blue  dye. 
Another  colouring  matter  called  Paris  blue  or 
bleu  do  Paris,  was  obtained  by  heating  stannic 
chloride  with  aniline  for  30  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature of  SSe"*  Fahr.  (180  C).  It  is  a  fine 
pure  blue,  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallising 
in  large  blue  needles  with  a  coppery  lustre. 

Violet  Imfebial.  If  the  action  of  the 
aniline  and  magenta  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing aniline  blue  be  stopped  before  it  is 
finished,  and  the  resulting  product  treated  with 
dilute  acid,  a  colouring  matter  called  violet  im- 
perial is  obtained.  It  is  now,  however,  replaced 
by  the  Hoffmann  violets. 

HoFFMAKN  Violets.  On  a  large  scale  these 
violets  are  produced  in  deep  cast-iron  pots,  sur- 
rounded by  a  steam  jacket,  and  provided  with 
a  lid,  having  a  perforation  for  distilling  over 
the  excess  of  reagents. 

These  vessels  are  charged  with  a  solution  of 
magenta  in  methylated  or  wood  spirit,  and 
iodide  of  ethyl  or  methyl,  in  proportions  ac- 
cording to  the  shade  required,  and  the  whole 
heated  by  steam  for  five  or  six  hours,  when 
the  excess  of  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl  is  dis- 
tilled over.  The  resulting  product  is  dissolved 
in  water,  filtered,  precipitated  with  common 
salt,  and  well  washed. 

Like  most  of  the  other  colours,  Hoffmann 
violets  arc  salts  of  colourless  bases.  That  of  a 
red  shade  has  a  formula  of  CgHj^Nj,  or  CjqH,, 
(CjH5)N3;  of  a  true  violet  shade,  C24HJ7N3, 
or  C2oH|7(CoHg)«N3 ;  and  of  a  blue  shade  of 
violet,  of  C25H31N3.  or  C3oH,e(C2H3)3N3.  They 
are  all  moderately  fast  on  wool  and  silk, 
although  less  so  on  cotton,  and,  as  they  can  be 
produced  in  nearly  every  shade  of  violet,  are 
in  great  use,  having  replaced  most  of  the  other 
violets. 


Dahlia.  This  is  prepared  from  mauve  and 
iodide  of  ethyl,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hoffmann  violets,  and  is  a  pdrple-red  violet. 
It  is  a  good  colour,  but  the  expense  precludes 
its  general  use. 

Bbitannia  Violbt.  This  is  obtained  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  Hoffmann  violets,  by 
acting  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  magenta^ 
with  a  thick,  viscid,  oily  fluid  of  the  formula 
CloHijBrs,  obtained  by  cantioosly  acting  with 
bromine  on  oil  of  turpentine.  It  b  a  beautiful 
violet,  capable  of  being  manufactured  of  every 
shade,  from  purple  to  blue,  and  most  extennvely 
used. 

Aldehyde  Greek.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  magenta  in  three  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  one  part  of  water,  adding 
by  degrees  one  and  a  half  part  of  aldehyde,  and 
heating  the  whole  on  a  water  bath  until  a  drop 
put  in  water  turns  a  fine  blue.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water  con- 
taining three  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
boiled  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
green,  which  can  either  be  kept  in  [solution  or 
be  precipitated  by  means  of  tannic  acid  or 
acetote  of  sodium.  Like  the  other  colours, 
this  green  is  a  salt  of  a  colourless  base,  con- 
taining sulphur,  the  formula  of  which  is  not 
known,  and  is  principally  used  for  dyeing  silk, 
being  very  brilliant  in  both  day  and  artificial 
light. 

Iodide  Qbebn.  Produced  during  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Hoffmann  colours,  and  is  now 
used  for  dyeing  cotton  and  silk;  its  colour 
being  bluer  than  that  of  aldehyde  green,  it  is 
more  useful.  Iodide  green,  not  being  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  usually  sold 
in  alcoholic  solution. 

PEBKDfs'  Gbeek.  This  is  also  a  magenta 
derivative,  and  a  salt  of  a  powerful  colourless 
base.  It  resembles  the  iodide  green,  but  is 
precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates  and  picric 
acid.  This  colour  is  used  chiefly  for  calico 
printing,  and  is  quite  as  fast  as  the  Hoffmann 
colours. 

Besides  the  above  products  obtained  from 
aniline,  a  series  of  colours  have  been  obtained 
from  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  another  substance 
obtained  from  coal  tar. 

PiCBic  Acid.  This  is  obtained  by  treating 
in  a  suitable  apparatus,  with  proper  precau- 
tions, carbolic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
pale  yellow  crystalline  acid,  forming  dark 
orange  explosive  salts,  and  deying  silk  a  fine 
yellow. 

IsoPUBPFBATB  OP  PoTASSiXTM.  By  treating 
picric  acid  with  cyanide  of  potassium  a  very 
explosive  salt  is  obtained,  used  to  dye  wool  a 
dark  maroon  colour. 

AtTBiNB,  or  Rosolio  Acid.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric, 
oxalic,  and  carbolic  acids,  and  purifying  the 
products.  It  is  a  beautiful  reddish,  resinous 
substance,  with  a  pale  g^ecn  lustre,  and  yield- 
ing an  orange  coloured  solution,  changed  by 
alkalies  to  a  splendid  crimson.    Owing  to  tho 
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difliciilty  in  usilij?  it,  however,  it  is  not  very 
cxtcuHively  oniploytil. 

Pkon INF,  or  CouALLiVE.  Tliis  tlyc  is  formed 
whi>n  rostolic  nvid  and  ammonia  arc  boated  to 
between  24«"  and  284"  Fahr.  (12<)-  to  140^  C). 
It  iH  a  fine  crimson  dye,  forming;  nbades  sinii- 
bir  to  salHower  on  Hilk,  but,  owing  to  the  bad 
effects  of  acids,  not  much  usmI. 

AziTLiNE.  Prepareil  by  heating  coralline 
and  aniline  togetlier.  A  coppery  coloured  re- 
sinous substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  with 
difficulty  in  water,  and  dyeing  silk  a  blue 
colour.  The  aniline  blues,  however,  have  su- 
perseded it  to  a  great  extent. 

There  are  other  substances  obtained  from 
coal  tar  that  have  been  employed  tu  form  dyes, 
but  of  which  we  shall  only  refer  to  one — 
naphthaline.  By  treating  this  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  benzol  is  converted  into  ani- 
line, a  solid  crystalline  white  Imse,  termed 
naphthylamine,  is  produced.  From  this  sub- 
stance is  obtained  the  following  dye. 

DiNiTBONAPnTHAL^  or  Mancuesteb  Yel- 
low. Naphthylamine  is  converted  into  diazy- 
na])hthol  by  treatment  with  nitrite  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  lattiT,  when  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  yields  the  colour.  It  is  a  weak  a(rid,  and 
the  salt  employed  in  commerce  is  the  beautiful 
yellow  crystalline  calcium  salt  which  dyes  nilk 
and  w(H)l  a  magnificent  golden-yellow  colour. 

TARAX'ACUH.    See  Dandelion. 

TABFAU'LIN.  Si/n.  Tahpawlino.  Canvas 
covered  with  tar  or  any  composition  to  render 
it  waterproof. 

TAB'BAS.  S(fn.  Teriias.  A  volcanic  pro- 
duct resembling  puz^zolano,  that  imparts  to 
mortar  the  property  of  hardening  underwater. 
Several  other  argillo-ferruginoua  minerals  JHW- 
soss  the  same  power,  and  are  used  under  this 
term. 

TAB'TAB.  St/n.  Aegal,  Ougol;  Tab- 
TAKUM,  Tartarus,  L.  Impure  bitartrate  of 
]K)tassa.  Crude  tartar  is  the  concrete  de- 
posit formed  upon  the  sidcfs  of  the  casks  and 
vata  during  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice. 
That  obtained  from  white  wine  is  white  argol ; 
that  from  red  wine,  red  argol.  After  purifica- 
tion it  forms  cream  of  tartar. 

Tartar,  Ammc^'niated.  Si/n.  Ammonio-tab- 

TRATE  of  POTASSA,  SOLrBLE  TARTAR  (Ammo- 

niated);  Tartarus  ammoniatus,  Tartartjm 
UOLUBILE  AMMONiATimf,  L.  Prep.  Neutnilise* 
a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  ammonia  in 
slight  excess,  then  eva^vorate,  and  crystallise. 
Very  soluble  in  water.  A  favourite  laxative 
on  the  Continent. 
Tartar,  Bo^raxated.    %».  Soluble  cream 

OF  TARTAB,  BORO-TARTRATE  OF  POTASSA  AND 
SODA;  TaBTABUM  BOBAXATirM,  CrEMOR  TAR- 
TARI   SOLUniLIS,  POTASS^  ET  SODiR  TABTBA8 

bobaxata,  L.  Frej),  From  borax,  2  lbs.;  a-eam 
of  tartar,  5lbs. i  (both  in  powder;)  dissolved 
in   water,  evaporated,  and  crystallised.     See 

BOBOTARTRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

Tartar,  Chalybea'ted.  Potassio-tartrate  of 
iron. 


Tartar,  Cream  of.    Bitartrate  of  potassa. 

Tartar,  Exnet'lc.  Potasno-tartrmte  of  anti- 
mony. 

Tartar,  Oil  of.  Deliquesced  carbonate  of 
potassa. 

Tartar,  Bedneed.  Sffn.  Ckbitob  tabtabx 
BXDUCTU8,  L.  An  article  is  sold,  under  the 
name  of  *  British  cream  of  tartar,'  which 
contains  {  its  weight  or  more  of  bisolphate  of 
potassa. 

Tartar,  Salt  of.    Carbonate  of  iwtasn. 

Tartar,  Sornble.  Neutral  tartrate  of  po* 
tassa. 

Tartar,  Spirit  of.    PyrotarUric  acid. 

TABTABIC  ACID.    HsC^H^O^.    ^,  Acid 

OF  TABTAB,  ESSENTIAL  8 ALT  OW  T.f;  AomVM 
TABTABICUM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  &  I).),  Sil 
EBSENTIALE  TABTABlt>  L.      Prrp,     1.  (Ph.  L 

18d&)  Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  4  ll».; 
boiling  water,  2  galls.;  dissolve  by  boiling; 
add,  gradually,  of  prepared  chalk,  12  ok.  7  dn. 
(made  into  a  milk  with  water),  and,  when  the 
effervescence  ceases,  add  anotlier  like  portion 
of  prepared  chalk,  dissolved  in  hy^xKhkrie 
acid,  26^  fl.  oz.,  or  q.  s.,  diluted  with  water, 
4  pints ;  collect  the  precipitate  ('  tartrate  ol 
lime'),  and,  after  well  washing  it  with  water, 
boil  it  for  15  minutes  in  dilute  sulpharic  arid, 
7  pints  and  17  fl.  oz. ;  next  filter,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  (to  the  density  of  1*38),  and  ectU 
aside  to  cr}-stalli8e ;  redissolve  the  crystals  in 
water,|conccntrate  the  solution  by  cvaporatioD, 
and  recrystallise  a  second  and  a  third  ttmc 
The  Edinburgh  formula  is  nearly  similar.  In 
the  Ph.  L.  &  D.  tartaric  acid  is  placed  in  the 
Materia  Medica. 

2.  (Gutty.)  The  solution  of  argol  or  tar* 
tar  is  first  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potaisa. 
and  to  every  300  galls,  of  the  clear  liquid,  it 
5""  Twaddell,  34  galls,  of  milk  of  lime  (1  lb.  of 
lime  per  gall.)  are  added ;  carbonic  acid  gait  i» 
then  forced  in,  with  agitation ;  decompMitioi 
ensues,  with  the  formation  of  *  bicarbonate  of 
potassa'  and  *  tartrate  of  lime;'  the  last  is 
converted  into  tartaric  acid  in  the  umuI 
manner,  and  the  former  is  evaporated  in  iroi 
pans,  and  roasted  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace 
for  its  potnssa. 

Prop.  Tartaric  acid  forms  inodorous 
scarcely  trausparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisioii 
more  or  less  modified,  which  are  pennaneot 
in  the  air;  it  possesses  a  purely  sour  tasti;. 
dissolves  in  about  2  parts  of  water  at  GOTahr^ 
and  in  al>out  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  aqueov 
solution  exhibits  right-handed  polarisation, 
and  suffers  gradual  decomposition  by  age. 

It    is    free  from  colour ;    is    entirely,  or ' 
almost  entirely,  dissipated  by  ignition ;  and  ii 
entirely  soluble  in  water. 

TesU.  1.  Tartaric  acid  is  known  to  be  sndi 
by  its  solution  giving  white  procipi twites  with 
solutions  of  caustic  lime,  baryta,  and  strontiflt 
which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  ocid.— 
2.  A  solution  of  potassa  causes  u  white 
granular    precipitate    of    cream    of    tartir, 
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Bolable  by  agitation  in  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant.— 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead 
.srive  white  precipitates,  which,  when  heated, 
fume,  and  yield  the  pnre  metal. — 4.  If  to  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  or  a  tartrate,  solution 
of  a  ferric  or  aluminum  salt,  be  added,  and 
subsequently  ammonia  or  potassa,  no  precipi- 
tate is  formed. — 5.  At  about  570°  Pahr.  all 
the  tartrates  are  blackened,  and  yield  a  peculiar 
and  charaeteristic  odour. 

Uses,  <^e.  Tartaric  acid  is  chiefly  employed 
in  calico  printing,  and,  in  medicine,  as  a 
substitute  for  citric  acid  and  lemon  juice 
in  the  preparation  of  cooling  drinks  and 
saline  draughts.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  alkaline  salt  com- 
monly employed. — Dose,  10  to  30  grains. 

Concluding  remarks.  On  the  large  scale 
the  decomposition  of  the  tartar  is  usually 
effected  in  a  copper  boiler,  and  that  of  the 
tartrate  of  lime  in  a  leaden  cistern.  This 
part  of  the  process  is  often  performed  by  mere 
digestion  for  a  few  days,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  Leaden  or  stoneware  vessels 
are  used  as  crystallisers.  Good  cream  of  tar- 
tar requires  26$  of  chalk  and  28*5$  of  dry 
chloride  of  calcium  for  its  perfect  decomposi- 
tion. Dry  tartrate  of  lime  requires  7&J  of  oil 
of  vitriol  to  liberate  the  whole  of  its  tartaric 
acid.  A  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  safely,  nay,  advantageously,  employed. 
Some  manufacturers  bleach  the  coloured  solu- 
tion of  the  first  crystals,  by  treating  it  with 
animal  charcoal;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
latter  substance  should  be  first  purified  by 
digesting  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after- 
wards by  edulcorating  it  with  water,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  covered 
vessel.  The  general  management  of  this 
manufacture  resembles  that  of  citric  acid.  To 
obtain  a  large  product,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  tartrate  of  lime  be  tho- 
roughly decomposed,  a  matter  not  always 
effected  by  clumsy  manipulators,  who  do  not 
adapt  their  quantities  or  practice  to  the  cir- 
cumstances before  them. 

TAB'TRATE.    A  salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

TARTS.  These  may  be  regarded  as  minia- 
ture pics,  consisting  of  fruit,  either  fresh  or 
preserved,  baked  or  spread  on  puff-paste. 

TAU'Rnr.  C2H7NSO3.  Obtained  when  puri- 
fied bile  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  an  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid.  By  filtration,  eva- 
poration, and  dissolving  the  dry  residuum  in 
about  6  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  nearly  pure 
taurin  crystallises  out  as  the  solution  cools.  It 
forms  with  crvstalline  needles,  which  are  solu- 
ble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  remarkable  for  containing  fully  25$  of 
sulphur. 

TAUROCHOLALIC  ACID.  See  Choleio 
Acid. 

TAWING.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
TAWED  LBATHEB  used  for  glovcs,  housings,  &C., 
the  skins  are  first  soaked,  scraped,  and  hung  in 
a  warm  room  until  they  begin  to  exhale  an 


ammoniacal  odour,  and  the  wool  readily  comes 
off;  they  are  then  de-haired,  and  soaked  in 
water  with  some  quicklime  for  several  weeks, 
the  water  being  changed  two  or  three  times 
during  that  period ;  they  are  then  again 
beamed,  smoothed,  and  trimmed,  after  which 
they  are  rinsed,  and  resoaked  in  a  vat  of  bran- 
and-water,  where  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
gentle  fermentation  for  some  weeks ;  (in  this 
state  they  are  called  'pelts';)  the  skins  are 
next  well  worked  about  in  a  warm  solution  of 
alum  and  salt,  again  fermented  in  bran-and- 
watcr  for  a  short  time,  and  are  then  stretched 
on  hooks,  and  dried  in  a  stove-room ;  they  are, 
lastly,  again  soaked  in  water  and  trodden  or 
worked  in  a  pail  or  tub  containing  some  yolks 
of  egg^  beaten  to  a  froth  with  water,  after 
which  they  are  stretched  and  dried  in  a  loft, 
and  are  smoothed  with  a  warm  smoothing-iron. 
Sometimes  the  process  is  sh6rtened  by  soaking 
the  skins  in  the  following  mixture  after  the 
first  steep  with  bran  : — Common  salt,  3^  lbs. ; 
alum,  8  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  q.  s. ;  dissolve,  add  ' 
of  wheaten  flour,  21  lbs. ;  yolks  of  9  dozen  eggs; 
make  a  paste.  For  use,  a  portion  is  to  be 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

Chamois  or  bhamhy  lsathbb  is  generally 
prepared  from  either  sheep  or  doe-skins,  which, 
after  dressing,  liming,  &c.,  are  well  oiled  on  the 
grain  side,  then  rolled  into  balls,  and  thrown 
into  the  trough  of  the  fulling-mill,  where  they 
are  beaten  fbr  2,  8,  or  4  hours.  They  are 
next  aired,  and  again  oiled  and  fulled,  and  this 
is  repeated  a  third  time,  or  of  tener,  as  drcum- 
stances  may  direct.  The  oiled  skins  are  then 
exposed  to  a  fermenting  process,  or  heating  in 
a  close  chamber,  and  are  afterwards  freed  from 
redundant  oil  by  being  scoured  in  a  weak  alka- 
line lye.  They  are,  lastly,  rinsed  in  clean  water, 
wrung  at  the  peg,  dried,  and '  finished'  at  the 
stretcher-iron. 

Tawed  lbathib  differs  from  takked 
LEATHER  in  yielding  size  or  glue  under  the 
influence  of  beat  and  moisture,  in  nearly  the 
same  way  as  the  raw  skins. 

TEA.  Syn,  Thba,  L.  The  dried  leaves  of 
the  Chinese  tea  plants  (Thea  Bohea  and  Thea 
viridis.) 

It  was  formerly  snppoeed  that  blace  teas 
could  only  be  obtained  from  T.  Bohea,  and 
GBEEy  TEAS  from  T.  viridis,  but  Fortune  and 
others  have  proved  that  both  sorts  may  be 
made  from  either  species,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences in  colour  and  flavour  depend  chiefly  on 
the  age  of  the  leaves  and  the  treatment  they 
undergo  in  the  drying  process.  Another 
species,  named  Tkea  Asiamioa,  furnishes  AsBAK 

TEA. 

Pur.  The  only  adulteration  of  tea  which 
is  extensively  practised  at  the  present  day  is 
mixing  it  with  a  certain  portion  of  exhausted 
tea-leaves,  which  have  been  redried  and  curled. 
The  collection  and  preparation  of  these  occupy 
several  hundred  persons,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  in  and  about  London.  The  leaves 
which  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
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m  iiimfacturors  of  imitation  toa  are  those  of 
tin*  filot'  trt'ts  ash  triHs  cldtT  hush,  nnd  wliito 
thorn.  Accordin^c  to  Mr.  Warrington,  a  moat 
extoiwivo  system  of  ttdultoratinp^  tea  is  prac- 
tised in  China.  Many  samplos  directly  im- 
ported from  that  country,  cxamiDcd  hy  him, 
did  not  contain  a  single  grain  of  tea,  being 
made  up  entirely  of  other  leaves.  The  ordi- 
nary green  teas  ho  found,  for  the  most  part, 
Kpurious,  being  manufactured  out  of  the 
cheaiHjr  black  teas.  These  are  *  faced  up'  or 
*  painted '  with  various  (H)louriug  substances, 
powdered  porcelain  clay,  &c.,  which  are  readily 
l>ercoived  under  the  microscope,  and  even 
admit  of  being  separated,  and  chemically 
examiniKl. 

It  is  a  general  practice  among  the  grocers  in 
this  country  to  iui])Hrt  what  they  call  a  *  bloom' 
to  their  green  teas  by  'rouncing*  them  up 
with  a  little  calcined  magnesia,  or  finely  pow- 
tlered  talc  or  French  chalk.  The  (luantity 
that  adheres  to  the  tea  is  very  trilling,  but  it 
greatly  improves  its  ap][x>ai*ance.  Black  teas 
aro  *  faced,'  in  a  similar  manner,  with  tlnely 
powdered  ])1umbago  or  black-lead. 

Pure  China  tea  is  not  turneil  black  by  l)eing 
put  into  water  impregimted  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  nor  does  it  tinge  a  soluticm  of 
ammonia  blue.  The  infusion  is  nmlKT-colourcd, 
and  is  not  reddenetl  by  the  addition  of  :iu  acid. 
The  ashes  left  from  the  combustion  of  genuine 
tea  are  white,  and  do  not  exceed  5  to  5  J  J. 
If  they  exceed  this  they  may  l)e  chemically 
ex:imincd  with  the  usual  tests  for  alumina, 
chromate  of  lead,  copi)er,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
gypsum,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  Many  of  these 
substances  may  be  detected  by  simply  agitating 
the  tea  with  a  little  cold  water,  when  they 
will  be  detached  from  its  surface,  and  render 
the  water  turbid,  or,  by  their  gravity,  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

Among  domestic  substitutes  for  tea  are 
— the  leaves  of  sixiedwi'll,  wild  germander, 
black  currant,  syringa  or  mock  orange,  purple- 
spiked  willow  herb,  winter  green,  sweetbriar, 
cherry  tree,  sloe,  &c.,  all  of  which  arc  used  for 
tea,  either  singly  or  mixed.  The  addition  of  a 
single  bud  of  the  black  ciurrant  to  the  infusion 
of  ordinary  black  tea  impart:*  to  it  a  flavour 
closely  resembling  that  of  green  toa. 

The  brownish-coloured  powder  vended  under 
the  name  of  Ma  vcno  beno*  is  a  mixture  of 
2  parts  of  tea-dust  with  5  parts  of  p(»wdered 
catechu  or  terra  japonica.  A  few  grains  of 
this  substance  thrown  into  the  teapot  are  de- 
scribed in  the  advertisements  as  being  capable 
of  more  tlian  doubling  the  strength  of  the 
beverage. 

Tlie  once  notorious  'Pahaquay  plaxt,' 
sold  in  pa(;kets,  was  simply  now  meadow- 
hay  that  had  been  wetted  with  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  cat«?chu,  then  dried,  chopped  small, 
and  strongly  compressed.  See  Tueine  and 
Caffeine. 

Tea.  "  The  tea  is  not  a  meal ;  when  it  is 
properly  osed,  it  aliould  not  be  a  meal;  bnt  it 


has  a  flpecial  purpose  to  ftdfil,  vbich  I  will  now 
explain.  Tea — and  under  the  generic  term  tn 
I  inclnde  codfec — tea  is  nsnally  taken  thn>e 
hours  after  dinner.  This  is  the  moment  which 
oorrcBponda  with  the  completion  of  digestion, 
when,  the  food  having  been  conveyeil  amy 
from  the  stomach,  nothing  remains  behind  but 
tlie  excess  of  the  acid  juices  employed  in 
digestion ;  these  acid  juices  create  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  stomach,  and  a  call  is  made  for 
something  to  relieve  the  uneasiness ;  tea  fulfill 
that  object."  "  On  the  same  iirinciple,  after 
the  business  of  the  dining-room,  tfaic  antacid 
and  refreshing  beverage,  either  in  the  shape  of 
tea  or  coffee,  is  prepared  in  the  drawing-room. 
In  taking  either,  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
the  simple  infusion  the  better ;  little  milk  or 
cream,  and  less  sugar,  shotdd  be  the  prindple. 
But,  seeing  the  purpose  of  tea,  how  unrea- 
sonable to  make  it  the  excuse  for  a  meal,  to 
conjoin  with  it  toast,  muffins,  bread  and  butter, 
and  id  genus  omne"  "  Three  meals  a  day  may 
be  taken  as  the  standard  of  habit  and  custom; 
tea  and  coffee  liaving  a  specific  place  and  par- 
pose  as  a  beverage,  but  none  as  a  meal."  (Eras. 
Wilson.)    See  Meals,  &c. 

Tea,  Beef.  Sj/n,  Ixfusvm  caskib  bubuue, 
JrscuLUH  CUM  CABXE  BOVis,  L.  This  is  merelj 
a  very  concentrated  soup  formed  of  lean  beef. 
According  to  the  common  plan,  lean  beef,  1  lb., 
is  gently  simmered  in  water,  1  quart,  for  aboat 
i  an  hour,  when  spices,  salt,  &c.,  are  added,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  is  strained  for  use. 
The  following  are  other  formula? : — 

1.  (Dr.  A.T.  Thomson.)  Take  of  good  rump 
steak,  ^  lb. ;  cut  it  into  thin  slicres,  spread  these 
over  a  hollow  dish,  sprinkle  u  little  salt  on 
them,  add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  place 
the  dish  (covered)  near  the  fire  for  ^  an  hour  j 
then  remove  the  whole  to  a  saucepan,  and  boil 
it  gently  for  15  minutes ;  lastly,  strain  through 
a  hair  sieve. 

2.  (Prof.  liiebig.)  Beef,  free  from  fat,  1 
lb.,  is  to  be  minced  very  small,  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and,  after  diges- 
tion  and  agitation  in  the  cold  for  abont  l  an 
hour,  heated  slowly  to  boiling  ;  when  it  liu 
boiled  for  a  minute  or  two,  strain  it  through  a 
cloth.  It  may  be  coloured  with  roasted  onion 
or  burnt  sugar,  and  spiced  and  salted  to 
tjiste, 

Obs,  Similar  preparations  arc  ordered  in 
some  foreign  Pharmacopauas  from  calves*  lights 
crayfish,  frogs,  mutton,  pullets,  snails,  tortoise, 
veal,  &c.  In  the  Ph.  L.  1746  a  form  was 
given  for  viper  broth  (jTSCULUir  viPERiyuM). 
See  Essence  of  Beef,  Extbact  of  Meat, 
&e. 

TEETH  (The).  Si/n.  Dbktes,  L.  An 
object  very  8u])servient  to  health,  and  which 
merits  due  attention,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth;  the  care  of  which,  considering  their 
importance  ui  preparing  the  food  for  diges- 
tion, is,  in  general,  far  from  being  sufficiently 
appreciated.  Comparatively  very  few  persons 
wash  their  mouth  and  clean  their  teeth  even 
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once  a  (lay ;  a  feat  which  ought  always  to  be 
practised  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal,  when 
either  animal  food  or  vegetables  are  eaten; 
for  the  first  is  apt  to  leave  behind  it  a  rancid 
acrimony,  and  the  other  an  acidity,  both  of 
them  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Those  who  abhor 
a  fetid  breath,  rotten  teeth,  and  the  tooth- 
ache, would  do  well  to  invariably  clean  their 
teeth  before  retiring  to  rest.  With  smokers, 
this  practice  is  almost  obligatory.  Washing 
the  mouth  frequently  with  cold  water  is  not 
only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean, 
but  in  strengthening  the  gums,  the  firm  adhe- 
sion of  which  to  the  teeth,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  preserving  them  sound  and 
secure.  Some  persons  think  it  serviceable  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  spirit  or  essence  of  cam- 
phor to  the  water  thus  employed,  a  plan  we 
certainly  approve  of.  See  Breath,  Denti- 
PBicBS,  Pastes,  Powdebs,  Tooth  Cements, 
Washes,  &c. 

TEETHIKG.  Syn.  Dentition.  Children 
are  sometimes  bom  with  one  or  more  teeth ; 
but,  in  general,  the  teeth,  at  birth,  consist  of 
mere  pulpy  rudiments  buried  in  the  gum. 
Their  development  is  graduaL  About  the 
third  or  fourth  month  they  begin  to  assume 
shape  and  hardness.  At  this  period  children 
become  fretful,  the  saliva  flows  copiously,  the 
gums  grow  turgid,  and  there  is  a  fondness 
of  biting  hard  cold  objects.  In  nearly  all 
cases  there  is  more  or  less  fever,  frequently  a 
cough  or  diarrhcDa,  and  a  rash  commonly 
appears,  which  is  called  by  nurses  the  'red 
gum.'  These  symptoms  generally  abate  after 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  the  child 
remains  undisturbed  until  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month.  About  this  period  the  gums  again 
become  red,  tender,  and  swollen,  and  often 
extremely  sensitive,  and  painful.  The  upper 
part  of  the  gum  gradually  becomes  attenuated 
and  pale,  and,  just  before  the  tooth  appears, 
even  covered  with  a  blister.  These  changes 
are  usually  attended  by  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  or  '  driveling,'  and  a  lax  state  of  the 
bowels,  both  of  which  are  regarded  as  favor- 
able symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
diarrhoea  is  excessive,  when  it  may  be  cautiously 
restrained  by  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb-and- 
magnesia,  with  a  little  dill  or  peppermint 
water;  or,  better,  by  the  daily  use  of  a  little 
arrow-root,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  pure  port 
wine  may  be  added.  Sometimes  the  local  irri- 
tation is  considerable,  or  there  are  spasms  or 
convulsions,  in  which  case  the  practice  is  to 
lance  the  gums.  AVhen  there  is  drowsiness, 
stupor,  or  oppressed  respiration,  one  or  Iwo 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  a 
small  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind 
the  ear.  Sluggishness  of  the  bowels  may  l)e 
removed  by  a  little  castor  oil ;  or,  when  there 
is  actual  constipation,  by  a  little  calomel  or 
mercurial  powder  and  rhubarb.  Ex^i^ssivo 
irritability,  without  other  marked  symptoms, 
is  best  combated  by  a  drop  or  two  of  tincture 
of  hops  in  sweetened  wat^r.    Throughout  the 


whole  period  of  dentition  the  use  of  warm  dry 
clothing,  freedom  from  tight  bandages,  with 
thorough  ventilation,  good  nursing,  exercise, 
fresh  air  without  undue  exposure,  abundance 
of  crawling  on  the  carpet,  and  frequent  warm 
baths,  will  be  found  most  advantageous.  In- 
deed, the  last,  without  other  treatment,  are 
often  sufficient  to  subdue  the  most  distressing 
convulsions  and  the  most  obstinate  diarrhoea, 
and  in  no  case  can  they  do  barm.    See  NUBS- 

ING,  StBOPHTJLUS,  &C. 

TELLU'SnrK.  A  rare  grayish-white  ele- 
mentary substance,  found  only  in  small  quan- 
tities, associated  with  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
bismuth,  in  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania. 
It  has  often  been  described  as  a  metal,  but  is 
now  commonly  classed  with  the  metalloids. 

TEMTEBATUSE.  In  English  pharmacy  it 
is  customary  to  measure  the  degree  of  heat  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  When  a  boiling 
heat  is  directed,  212^  is  meant.  A  gentle  heat 
is  that  which  is  denoted  by  any  degree  be- 
tween 90°  and  100°  Fahr. 

Whenever  specific  gravity  is  mentioned,  the 
substance  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
temperature  of  62°  Fahr.     (Ph.  L.) 

In  the  B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.,  and  in  chemical 
works  in  this  country  generally,  the  specific 
g^vities  of  bodies  are  taken  at,  or  referred  to, 
the  temperature  of  60°   Fahr.      See  Theb- 

M0METEB8. 

TEKT.  A  piece  of  lint,  or  compressed 
sponge,  used  to  dilate  openings,  wounds,  &c. 

TERBIUM.  A  rare  metal  found  by  Prof. 
Mosander,  associated  with  erbium  and 
yttrium  in  ordinary  yttria.  See  Ebbiitm 
and  Yttbia. 

TEE'BA.  [L.]  Earth.  Tbbba  japonioa, 
catechu ;  tebba  fondebosa,  sulphate  of  ba- 
ryta, &c. 

TEB'SA  COTIA.  Literally,  baked  clay; 
a  term  applied  to  statues,  architectural  orna- 
ments, &c.,  made  of  pure  white  clay,  fine  sand, 
and  powdered  potsherds,  slowly  dried,  and 
baked  to  a  strong  hardness. 

TEST.  Stfn,  Reagent.  Any  substance 
employed  to  determine  the  name  or  character 
of  any  other  substance,  or  to  detect  its  pre- 
sence in  compounds. 

TET'ANUS.  Spasm  with  rigidity.  When 
it  affects  the  under  jaw,  it  is  called  tbishus, 
or  locked-jaw ;  when  the  body  is  drawn  back- 
ward by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  it  is 
called  opisthotonos  ;  when  the  body  is  bent 
forward,  empbosthotonos  ;  and  when  the 
body  is  drawTi  to  one  side,  pleubosthotonos. 

The  cause  of  tetanus,  in  temperate  climates, 
is  generally  irritation  of  the  nerves,  arising 
from  local  injuries,  especially  punctured  or 
lacerated  wounds.  Of  these  the  most  trivial 
are  occasionally  sufficient  to  produce  locked- 
jaw.  In  hot  climates  the  disease  is  occasionally 
produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  suddenly 
suppressed  perspiration.  The  last  variety  is 
curable;  the  former  one,  scarcely  ever  so.  The 
proper  treatment  is  a  matter  still  undeter* 
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mined.  Sedat i  von,  antiipannodics,  and  powerful 
Ktimalantu,  hnvo  each  had  their  advoctitcs. 
Large  doses  of  wine  and  spirit*,  in  conjunction 
with  opiuni»  liavc  occasionally  been  adminis- 
tered with  success.  Electricity  and  the  vapour 
bath  have  also  proved  useful.  In  all  cases  the 
bowels  should  be  moved  by  active  aperients, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  per  anum. 

TET'THEIS.  The  popular  name  of  several 
cutaneouB  diseases,  the  treatment  of  which 
can  only  be  properly  undertaken  by  the  expe- 
rienced medical  man. 

THALUnM.  Tl.  [Eng.,L.]  A  heavy  metal, 
belonging  to  the  mercury,  silver,  and  lead 
group,  discovered  by  Crookes  in  the  early  part 
of  1861,  and  displayed  by  him  as  "  a  new  me- 
tallic element"  ut  the  opening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  on  tlie  1st  of  May,  1862. 
Thallium  is  a  widely  diffused  metal,  being  found 
in  many  minerals,  particularly  iron-  and  cop- 
per-pyritet  and  native  sulphur.  It  lias  re- 
cently been  obtained  in  comparntivcly  large 
quantities  from  the  dust  of  the  flues  leading 
to  sulphuric  acid  chambers.  The  spectrum  of 
thallium  consists  of  a  single  most  characteris- 
tic line  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  spec- 
trum produced  when  the  metal  is  burnt  in 
the  electric  arc  is,  however,  more  complicated, 
and  consists  of  several  green,  blue,  and  other 
lines. 

Thallium  melts  at  550°  Fahr.,  and  at  a 
less  heat  may  bo  readily  welded,  a  proptTty 
tliat  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  iron  and  platinum.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  11*8  to  11*9,  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparation.  When  freshly  cut  it  has  a  dull 
white  colour,  destitute  of  the  brilliancy  of 
polished  silver.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  tar- 
nishes rapidly,  a  straw-coloured  oxide  making 
its  appearance  on  the  surface.  The  oxide  is 
alkaline  and  caustic  to  the  taste,  and  much 
more  soluble  than  the  oxides  of  silver  and  lead. 
The  metal  is  remarkable  for  its  strongly 
marked  diamagnetic  characters,  resembling  bis- 
muth in  this  resiHict.  The  alloys  of  thallium 
are  very  remarkable.  Copper,  alloyed  with 
only  one  lialf  per  cent,  of  thallium,  becomes 
quite  brittle;  but  the  alloy  with  tin  is  mal- 
leable. Mr.  Crookes  has  iirepared  a  great 
number  of  the  salts  of  this  interesting  metal. 
These  need  not  be  described  here,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the 
arts.  

THEBA'nrE.  C^HjnNOj.  Si/n,  Thebaia, 
Paramobphia.  a  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained by  Tliibourmery  from  an  infusion  of 
opium  that  has  had  its  morphia  extracted  by 
acting  on  it  by  an  excess  of  lime. 

THEIVE.  C8H,oN402.  S^n,  Theina.  An 
alkaloid  extracted  from  tea.  It  is  identical  with 
caffeine,  and  may  be  obtained  from  tea  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  substance  is  from  coffee. 
Tlie  best '  gunpowder  tea'  contains  fully  6}  of 
theine,  about  one  half  of  which  is  lost  in  the 
present  careless  mode  of  making  infusion  of 
tea  for  the  table. 


THicifAKD*8  BLUB.  See  Ultkaicabive 
(Cobaltic). 

THBOBBOMJE  OLEUK.  Sym.  Cacao  but- 
TBB.  A  concrete  oil,  obtained  by  expression 
and  heat  fh)ni  the  ground  soeda  of  Tkeobrawia 
Cacao.  Occurs  in  cakes  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
of  a  pleasant  cacao  odour.  Does  not  become 
rancid  from  exposure  to  air.  Contained  in  all 
the  suppositories. 

Not  offieidL — ^Tlic  following  form  good 
bases  for  suppositories : — Theobroma  oil,  when 
melted,  begins  to  solidify  at  72^  Fahr. ;  steariDe 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  at  75"  Fahr. ;  4  of  stcarineand 
2  of  mutton  fat  at  *JT  Fahr. ;  4  of  stesrine 
and  1  spermaceti  at  W  Fahr.  Stearine  alone 
is,  perhaps,  a  better  substance  than  cacao 
butter  for  making  suppositories.  It  begins  to 
solidify  at  78°  Fahr.,  but  there  is  stearine  that 
solidifies  at  120  Fahr.;  tliis  will  not  answer  for 
suppositories. 

THEOBBOIOHB.  A  peculiar  principle, 
closely  resembling  caffeine  or  theine.  found  by 
Woiskrcsensky  in  the  seed  of  the  Theobroma 
Cacao,  or  the  nuts  from  wliich  chocolate  ii 
prepai^ed.  Its  form  is  that  (^  a  lights  white, 
crystalline  powder,  which  is  rather  less  solabic 
than  caffeine.  It  is  obtained  like  caffeine. 
See  Cocoa. 

THEBrACA.  A  name  given  in  ancient 
pharmacy  to  varies  compound  medicines, 
chiefly  electuaries  or  confections,  employed  as 
antidotes  to  poisons  or  infection.  The  The- 
BiACA  Andbohacht,  Ph.  L.  1746,  contained 
above  60  ingredients.  Mitbridatc  and 
^''onicc  treacle  an.>  examples  of  this  cUim. 
See  Tbeacle. 

THEBMOM'ETERS.  FAHBETrnEiT's  scale 
is  the  one  generally  employed  in  England, 
while  that  of  Celsius,  or  the  Crxtiobadk 
scale,  is  principally  usetl  on  the  Continent. 
Kbaumeb's  is  another  scale  oc(*a.sionally  em- 
ployed. De  Lisle's  thermometer  was'  for- 
merly used  in  Russia,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  As  references  to  these 
scales  are  frequently  met  with  in  books,  it  iii 
useful  to  know  their  relative  value,  and  the 
method  of  reducing  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
l)oiling-point  of  water  is  indicated  by  212^ 
on  Faiireuhcit*s  scale,  100^  on  the  Ccntig^rade 
scale,  SO'^  on  that  of  Reaunmr,  ond  0"  on  that 
of  De  Lisle;  the  freezing-point  of  water 
murks  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  0",  or  zero,  on  the 
Centigrade  and  Reaumur,  and  150*^  on  the  scale 
of  De  Lisle.  Tlie  O''  or  zero  of  Fahrenheit  ii 
32°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

1.  To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  tliosc  of 
Fahrenheit,  nmltiply  them  by  9,  divide  the 
prcxluct  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add  82; 
that  id — 

5^"*-;-^-?  +  32  =  Fahp» 
o 

2.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  Cen- 
tigrade:— 

Ff'l^lz-i5J<J  =  Cent.° 
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3.  To  reduce  Reaumur's  to  Fahrenheit's  :— 

?^!x_?  +  32  =  Fahr.° 
4 

4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit's  to  Reaumer*s : — 

Fahr.°-^32x4^^^^^^o 
9 

Thermometers  intended  to  register  extreme 
de^ecs  of  heat  are  called  pybometebb  (which 
see), 

THOmUM.  Th.  Syn.  TnoRiKinf.  A 
very  rare  element,  belonpng'to  the  group  of 
earthy  metals.  Metallic  base  of  thoria.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  the 
chloride  of  thorium,  and  washing  the  resulting 
mass  in  water. 

THORN-APPLE.    Sec  Datura. 

THBOAT  AFFECTIONS.  We  intend  here 
only  to  allude  to  those  arising  from  exposure 
or  cold.  The  list  is,  therefore,  a  short  one. 
Croup,  one  of  the  most  important,  has  been 
already  briefly  noticed. 

Quinsy,  or  inflamiiatory  sore  throat, 
commonly  commences  with  stiffness  and  pain 
on  one  side  of  the  throat,  and  swelling  of  the 
tonsils,  attended  by  febrile  symptoms,  which 
increase  as  tumefaction  advances,  and  some- 
times become  extreme.  There  is  g^at  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety,  considerable  difficulty 
in  swallowing  even  liquids,  the  respiration  is 
painful  and  laborious,  and  the  speech  ob- 
structed. >Vhen  the  inflammation  is  not  re- 
solved, these  symptoms  rapidly  increase  in  se- 
verity, the  patient  suffers  the  greatest  misery, 
the  tumour  suppurates  rapidly,  the  abscess 
bursts,  and  with  the  rupture  comes  almost 
immediate  relief .  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  other  side  of  the  throat  then  becomes  af- 
fected, and  g^s  through  the  same  stages ;  but 
in  general  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  patient 
rapidly  recovers,  a  few  detergent  gargles  and 
a  light  nutritious  diet  being  all  that  is  rcqiiircd. 
Sometimes,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  inflammation  may  be  resolved  by 
the  patient  sucking  a  lozenge  or  powder,  every 
hour  or  two,  containing  i  or  ^  gr.  of  tartarised 
antimony  carefully  triturated  with  about  20 
grs.  of  lump  sugar,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant 
state  of  nausea  or  vomiting  for  hours. 

Malignant  sorb  throat  is  marked  by 
the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  being  more 
superficial ;  but  no  sooner  does  it  occur  than 
it  passes  into  small  ulcers  of  varied  colours 
and  appearance,  extending  to  the  pharynx, 
and  spreading  over  the  whole  fauces,  into  the 
nostrils,  and  even*  around  the  glottis  and 
down  the  oesophagus.  These  ulcers  rapidly 
slough,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  of  a  typhoid 
character,  which  are  present  throughout,  be- 
come more  or  less  severe.  In  this  way  the 
disease  often  hastens  to  a  fatal  termination, 
and,  being  highly  contagious,  often  extends 
itself  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  .members  of  a 
family.    The  treatment  most  be  similar  to  that 


adopted  for  typhus  fever.  Stimulating  gargles, 
containing  capsicum,  the  mineral  acids,  or  port 
wine,  are  useful  local  remedies. 

THEUSH.  Syn.  Aphtha,  L.  A  disease 
of  infancy,  which,  in  its  common  form,  is 
marked  by  small  white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue, 
palate,  and  g^ms.  In  some  cases  it  extends 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and,  assuming  a  malignant  form,  proves 
fatal.  The  treatment  consists  of  a  gentle 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  followed  by  an 
occasional  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  to 
keep  the  bowels  clear,  and  to  arrest  diarrhoea. 
The  ulceration  may  be  touched  with  a  little 
honey  of  borax ;  and  if  they  assume  a  dark 
colour,  or  there  be  much  debility,  astringents 
and  tonics  should  be  had  recourse  to.  In  all 
cases  the  diet  should  be  light,  but  supporting, 
as  imperfect  nutrition  is  a  common  cause  of 
the  disease. 

TIC  DOULOUBEUX'.  [Fr.]  According  to 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  medicial  periodicals,  a 
solution  of  atropia,  2  grs.,  in  water,  1  fl.  dr.,  to 
which  nitric  acid,  1  drop  (minim jT,  has  been 
previously  added,  applied  as  a  paint,  by  means 
of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to  the  part  of  the  face 
over  the  spot  affected,  immediately  and  com- 
pletely subdues  the  pain,  or,  at  all  events, 
within  3  to  5  minutes,  in  all  accidental  cases, 
and  affords  considerable  relief  in  others.  The 
application  is  to  be  continued  until  some  relief 
is  experienced.  The  solution,  being  very 
poieonous,  must  not  be  taken  internally,  nor 
applied  to  the  skin  when  broken.  See  Atro- 
pia and  Nburaloia. 

TIN.  Su.  Syn,  Stannum  (Ph.  E.  &  D.), 
L.  This  metal  has  been  known  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses  {Numb,  xxxi,  22),  and  by  Homer 
('  Iliad,'  X,  26),  and  other  early  writers.  The 
ancients  obtained  it  principally,  if  not  solely, 
from  Cornwall.  The  Phoenicians  traded  with 
England  for  this  metal  at  least  1000  years 
before  the  birth  of  Qhrist. 

Tin  occurs  in  nature  in  the  state  of  oxide 
and,  more  rarely,  as  sulphide  (tin  pyrites). 
In  Cornwall  it  is  found  under  the  form  of 
peroxide  (uinb-tin,  tin-stonr),  associated 
with  copper  ore,  in  the  slate  and  granite  rocks, 
and  as  an  alluvial  deposit  (stream  tin)  in  the 
beds  of  rivers. 

Prep.t  Sfc.  The  ore  is  first  reduced  to 
powder  in  stamping-mills,  washed  to  remove 
earthy  matter,  and  then  roasted  to  expsl  ar- 
senic and  sulphur;  it  is  next  deoxidised  or 
reduced  by  smelting  it  with  about  l-6th  of 
its  weight  of  powdered  cidm,  and  a  little  slaked 
lime  ;  it  i?,  lastly,  refined  by  *  liijuation,*  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  smelting  of  the  purer  por- 
tion, which,  after  being  treated  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  for  some  time  with  billets  of  green  wood, 
or  '  tossed,'  as  the  workmen  call  it,  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  is  then  cast  into  large  blocks, 
which,  after  being  assayed,  receive  the  stamp 
of  the  duchy.  Two  varieties  of  commercial  tin 
are  known,  called  respectiTely  grain  tin  and 
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Ikiv  till.     Thti  first  is  tlio  Lost,  and  is  prcpsired 
fn»m  tin*  stn-aiii  <nv. 

Ft-op.  Till  :q)]»ro:iclios  silver  in  wliitono?s 
:ind  lustre  ;  in  Inirdueps  it  U  intiTUiedisitc 
l)«(\vefn  tri)ld  nnd  lead;  it  is  vi-ry  malleable 
wlitn  I  Hire,  luit  the  imamiec  of  u  vt-ry  Binall 
ipmntity  (if  Jiny  otlicr  metal,  juirticulurly  load, 
(li'privcs  it  of  this  jiroperty ;  whin  rubhetl  it 
rvolvcs  u  peeuliar  <)df)ur,  antl  when  hoiit  bnek- 
wjinls  and  furwaril.-*  it  eiiiitsi  a  ]u'euliar  rrack- 
liiijr  nois«' ;  it  melts  at  1 12  I'uhr. ;  volatilises 
at  a  white  heat;  and  when  heated  above  its 
mt'ltin^-point,  with  free  aeeegf*  of  nir,  is 
siH'edily  iimvertftl  into  a  y»;llowish-white 
jjjiwdrr.  which  is  tin'  jHTOxidp,  or  the  *  putty 
]ii>wdcr'  of  ]K»Hi4her!».     Sp.  ;rr.  7*20  to  7''M. 

Pur.  It  is  alm'.wt  eiitin-lv  dissolved  bv 
liydnM'hloric  aciil.  yii'Min;;:  a  eohmrless  koIu- 
tion  ;  thr  preeiiHtiitr  thrown  down  by  hydrate 
of  potassiinii  is  white,  and  soluble  in  ONeess  of 
the  preeipilant.  If  it  wmtain  arsenic,  brown- 
ish-lilack  tlf)eks  will  1)4'  separated  during'  the 
solution^  and  arfleninrettiHl  hy«lnipen  evolved, 
whieh  may  k*  inflamed  and  tested  in  the  usual 
manner.  Thr  presence  of  otluT  metids  in  tin 
may  Im?  detected  by  trentin;,'  the  hydrochloric 
solution  with  nitric  arid,  sj).  gr.  I'lG,  first  in 
the  cold,  and  aftr-rwards  with  heat,  until  all 
the  tin  is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  iiigohiblc 
8tanni<^  oxide.  The  decanted  acid  solution 
fnnu  pure  tin  leaves  no  residuum  on  evapora- 
tion. If,  after  all  the  aci«l  has  been  dissijMited 
l)y  heat,  dilution  with  water  occasion  a  heavy 
white  jireeipitate,  the  sample  contained  bis- 
muth; if,  aft<.'r  dilution,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  aiiiinonlum  or  of  sodium  produce  a  similar 
white  ]u*e('ipitate  (sulphate  of  lead),  it  con- 
tained lead ;  if  ammonia,  added  in  cxcesit, 
oc(;asion  reddish-brown  flucks,  or  if  ferri cyanide 
of  potassium  ^ive  a  blue  precii)it'ite,  it  c(m- 
t^diied  iron;  and,  if  tlus  clear  supernatant 
liquid  h'av«*  a  residimm  on  evaiwration, 
copper. 

7V.v/.v.  The  stannous  salts  are  charaeteris(»d 
as  follows: — 1.  Hydrate  of  potassium  trives  a 
bulky  white  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in 
t'xcessof  thepreci])itrtnt ;  on  conctmtralinp^  the 
'iolutiou,  the  precipitate  is  chan|2:ed  from  stan- 
nous hydrate  into  stannic  hydrate,  which 
remains  lu  solution,  aiul  metallic  tin,  which 
separates  in  brown  Hakes. — li.  Ammonia,  and 
the  earlionates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium, ^\vo  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess. — 'A,  Sid])burett(Kl  hydropren  pives,  in 
neutral  anrl  acid  solutions,  a  dark  brown  ])re- 
cipitate,  whieh  is  solubl(>  in  hydrat<}  of  potas- 
sium, in  the  alkidine  sulphides  (especially 
when  they  contain  an  excess  of  sulphur),  and  in 
strong  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  even  when  Iwilinpf. — i.  Sulphide 
of  amnnmium  produces  a  like  brown  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  pro- 
videtl  the  hitter  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur. 
— 5.  Terchloride  of  pfold  pives,  in  tlie  cold,  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate 
of  tho  purple  of  Cussius.— G.  Mercuric  chloride 


pives  a  black  precipitate,  but  in  cxcl<s  it  pro- 
iliices  a  white  one. 
Stannons     Chloride.      SnCU      Stfu.    I'EO- 

TOrilLORIDE  OF  TI>'.       JPf^p.      (AxUTDROr*.) 

Distil  a  luixtnreof  tin  and  mercuric  chloride. 
Gray,  resin  like,  solid,  fiuUblet  and  volatile. 

(llYDiiATED ;  Tix  SALT.)  Boil  an  cxccss  of 
tin  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  powerful  deoxidis- 
ing: a<^ent.  It  is  somewhat  extensively  oscil 
as  n  mordant  in  dyeing. 

Stannoui  Iodide.  Snl».  Sj^n,  Pbotiodedi 
OF  TIN.  Heat  tin  and  iodine  together.  A 
fusible,  lm>wnish-rcd,  translucent  substince, 
soluble  in  water. 

Stanncms  Hydrate.  Sn(HO)^  Sj^»,  Ht- 
DRATED  oxiDK  OF  TIN.  Prep.  pTodpitate 
stannous  chloride  with  carbonate  of  jtotas^iQiD, 
well  wash,  and  dry  under  196^.  Grayish- white 
])Owder,  soluble  in  acids  and  alkaline  hydrates, 
except  ammonia. 

Stannons  Oxide.  .SnO.  %».  Pbotoxipeop 
TIN'.  Prep.  If:^iitc  tho  hydrate  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  anhydride.  Black  powderi  inflani' 
mable  in  air,  and  insoluble  in  acids. 

Stannous  Sulphide.  SnS.  S^n,  Pboto- 
sULi>niDK  OF  Tiy.  A  brittle  bloish-grray  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  beating  tin  and  snlphnr. 

The  stannous  salts  bi>have  with  feagi'iits  ai 
follows : — 1.  Hydrate  of  potassium,  ammonia 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  give  a  white  prccipi* 
tate,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  an  excess  fif 
hydnite  of  potassium  and  in  acids,  sparingly 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  only  very  sli;rhtly 
soluble  in  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  insoluble  in  excess  of  carlx>nate  of  am- 
monium. — 2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives,  in 
acid  neutral  solutions,  a  goldon-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, cither  at  once  or  on  heating  the  liquid, 
winch  is  readily  soluble  in  pure  hydnite  of 
]V)tassium,  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  boiling 
liydrochloric  acid;  less  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  in$:olublc  in  nitric  aciiL — 3.  A  plate  of 
metallic  zinc  throws  down  metallic  tin,  under 
the  form  of  prray  scales  or  a  spongy  mass,  from 
solutions  free  from  nitric  acid  ;  and  from  those 
containinij  free  nitric  aci<l,  white  stannic 
hydrate. — 4.  Mercuric  chloride  gives  a  white 
precipitate. — 5.  Fcrrocyanide  of  potassium 
gives  no  precipitate  at  tirst,  but  after  a  time 
the  whole  forms  a  thick  jelly. 

Asftatf.  Kach  grain  of  stannic  oxide  (see 
ahoKf')t  after  being  washed  and  gently  ignited 
is  equivalent  to  '78365  gr.  of  pure  tin.  Tho 
loss  of  weight  represents  tho  impurities.  Each 
gr.  of  Bulj>hate  of  lead,  so  treati'd,  is  wpiv.  to 
•GS3  gr.  of  metallic  lead  (nearly). 

I'uf's.  The  n3<»s  of  tin  in  tho  arts  are  well 
known,  in  medicine,  1  tA  3  drs.  of  the  fil- 
ings or  powder,  made  into  an  electuary  with 
treacle,  are  sometimes  given  in  tai>c-worin,  for 
2  or  3  successive  mornings,  followt»tl  by  an 
aj)ericnt. 

Stannic  Chloride.  SnCl4.  Syv.  HicHLO- 
niDK  OF  Tiy,  Teteocwlokihe  of  tin,  Peb- 

CIILORIPE     OP.     tin,      PeRMUBTATS     OF     T.f; 
SXAKKI     BICULOBIDUV,   SXAITVI    FEBXUBIAS, 
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L.  Prep.  1.  (Licbig.)  By  dissolving  grain 
tin  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  2  parts ; 
nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each,  1  part ;  (all  by 
volume  ;)  observing  to  add  the  tin  by  degrees, 
and  to  allow  one  portion  to  dissolve  before  add- 
ing another,  as  without  this  precaution  the 
action  is  apt  to  become  violent,  and  stannic 
oxide  of  tin  to  be  deposited. 

2.  (Akhydbous;  LlBAVirS*8  FUMHrO  LI- 
QUOB.)  By  heating  stannous  chloride  in  chlo- 
rine gas ;  or,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered tin,  1  part,  with  corrosive  sublimate,  3 
parts  (5  parts — Fownes).  A  very  volatile, 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the 
air,  and  boils  at  248°  Fahr. ;  when  mixed  with 
l-3rd  of  its  weight  of  water,  it  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass. 

Ohs.  Solution  of  stannic  chloride  is  much 
used  by  dyers,  under  the  names  of  *  bpibtts 

OF    TtN','    *DYEB'8  SPIBITS,*     *  TIN  MOBDAKT,* 

&c.,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  and  the 
.  state  of  dilution  being  various  according  to 
circumstances  or  the  caprice  of  the  manu- 
facturer. A  process  which  has  been  highly 
recommended,  and  which  seems  preferable  to 
all  others,  is  to  prepare  a  simple  solution  of 
the  stannous  chloride,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
solution  of  the  stannic  chloride,  either  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  and  a  gentle  heat,  or  by 
passing  chlorine  through  it.     See  Tin  Mob- 

DANTS. 

Stannic  Iodide.  Snl^.  By  dissolving  stan- 
nic hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid.  Yellow,  silky 
crystals. 

Stannic  Hydrate.  Sn(H0)4.  8yn,  Hydbated 

PBBOXIDE     OF     TIN,    StANNIO    ACID.       Prep. 

1.  By  adding  hydrate  of  potassium  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  stannic 
chloride.  Soluble  in  acids  and  pure  alkalies. 
Its  compounds  with  the  latter  are  sometimes 

called  8TANNATBS. 

Stannic  Oxide.  Sn02.  Syn.  Binoxide  of 
TIN,  Peboxide  op  tin.  Prep.  By  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  metallic  tin,  the  resulting 
white  powder  being  well  washed  with  water ; 
or,  by  heating  metallic  tin  above  its  melting- 
point,  in  the  air.  Yellow;  anhydrous;  in- 
soluble. 

Ohs.  Fremy  has  given  the  name  of  metas- 
tannio  acid  to  the  oxide  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  mctidlic  tin;  the 
hydrate  he  calls  stannic  acid.  See  Polish- 
eb's  Putty  {page  997). 

Stannic  Sulphide.  SnS^.  Syn.  Bisttlphide  of 

TIN,  BbONZE  POWDEB,  MoSAIC  gold  ;  AUBUM 
MrSIYITM,  AUBITM  M08AICUM,   StANNI  BISUI.- 

PHITBETUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  To  pure  tin,  12  oz., 
melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  of  mercury,  6  oz. ; 
to  the  powdered  mass,  when  cold,  add  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  6  oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur, 
7  oz.;  and  after  thorough  admixture  place 
the  compound  in  a  glass  flask  or  matrass,  and 
gradually  heat  it,  imbedded  in  sand,  to  low 
redness,  and  continue  the  heat  for  several 
hours,  or  until  white  fumes  cease  to  be  disen- 
gaged ;  the  '  aurum  musivum'  remains  at  the 


bottom  of  the  vessel,  under  the  form  of  soft 
and  very  brilliant  gold-coloured  flakes. 

2.  (Berzclins.)  Stannic  oxide  and  sulphur, 
of  each,  2  parts;  chloride  of  ammonium,  1 
part ;  mix,  and  expose  it  to  a  low  red  heat  in 
a  glass  or  earthenware  retort,  until  sulphurous 
fumes  cease  to  be  evolved. 

Used  as  a  metallic  gold  colour,  or  substitute 
for  powdered  gold,  in  bronzes,  varnish  work, 
sealing-wax,  &c. 

TIN  PI"LnrGS.    See  Tin  Powdeb  {below), 

TIN  GLASSf.    See  Bismuth. 

TIN  MOK'DANTS.  Syn.  Dyeb's  spibit. 
Solution  of  tin,  Spibit  of  t.,  Nitbomubiatb 
OF  T.f.  These,  as  noticed  above,  vary  greatly 
in  their  composition  and  character. 

Prep.  1.  Take  of  aquafortis,  8  parts;  sal 
ammoniac  or  common  salt,  1  part;  dissolve, 
and  add,  very  gradually,  of  grain  tin,  1  part ; 
and,  when  dissolved,  preserve  it  in  stoppered 
bottles  from  the  air.  This  is  the  common 
*  spibit  of  tin*  of  the  dyers. 

2.  (Berthollet.)  Nitric  acid,  at  30°  Baumd, 
8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac,  1  part ;  dissolve,  then 
add  by  degrees,  of  tin,  1  part ;  and,  when  dis- 
solved, dilute  the  solution  with  l-4th  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

3.  (Damboumey.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  at 
IT  Baum^,  4  parts ;  nitric  acid,  at  30°  Banm^, 
1  part ;  mix,  and  add  by  degrees,  of  Molucca 
tin,  1  part. 

4.  (Hellot.)  ^iti'ic  acid  and  water,  of  each, 
1  lb. ;  sal  ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  nitre,  i  oz. ;  dissolve, 
then  add,  by  degrees,  of  granulated  tin,  2  oz. 

5.  (Poerner.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of 
each,  1  lb.;  sal  ammoniac,  1^  oz.;  dissolve, 
then  add,  by  very  slow  degrees,  of  pure  tin 
beaten  into  ribands,  2  oz. 

6.  (Schoeffcr.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of 
each,  2  lbs. ;  sal  ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  pure  tin, 
4^  oz. ;  as  last.  All  the  above  are  used  chiefly 
for  dyeing  scarlet,  more  particularly  with 
cochineaL 

7.  (Lac  spibit.)  From  grwn  tin,  1  lb., 
slowly  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*19),  20  lbs.  Recommended  as  a  solvent  for 
lac  dye.  For  use,  J  to  1  lb.  of  the  liquid  is 
digested  on  each  lb.  of  the  dye  for  5  or  6  hours, 
before  adding  it  to  the  dye  bath. 

8.  Hydrochloric  acid,  6}  lbs.;  aquafortis, 
\  lb. ;  grain  tin,  gradually  added,  1  lb.  Re- 
commended for  lac  dye. 

TIN-PLATE.  Iron-plate  covered  with  a 
coating  of  tin,  by  dipping  it  into  a  bath  of  that 
metal. 

TIN  POWDEE.  Syn.  Tin  Ifilings,  Tin 
DUST;  Stanni  pulvis  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Melt*  grain  tin  in  an  iron 
vessel,  pour  it  into  an  carthen\Yare  mortar 
heated  a  little  above  its  melting-point,  and 
triturate  briskly  as  the  metal  cools;  lastly, 
sift  the  product,  and  repeat  the  process  with 
what  remains  in  the  sieve. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Melt  gr^-tin  in  a  black-lead 
crucible,  and,  whilsf  it  is  cooling,  stir  it  with 
a  rod  of  iron  nntil  it  is  reduced  to  powder 
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It't  the  finer  particles  bo  ncparatod  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  and  when,  after  havinpf  been  several 
times  in  suceession  shaken  with  distilled  water, 
the  decanted  liciuor  appears  quite  clear,  let 
the  prcnluct  he  dried  for  use. 

01)9,  P«)wdered  tin  is  also  prepared  by 
filinp  and  rasping:. — Dose,  2  to  4  drs.,  as  a 
vermifuge.  Polisheb's  putty,  coloured  with 
ivory  black,  is  frequently  substitutetl  for  this 
powder,  and  hence  arises  the  ill  effects  that 
sometimes  follow  its  use. 

Tnr'NIirO.  rroc.  l.  Plates  or  vessels  of 
braids  or  copper,  Iwiled  with  a  solution  of 
Htnniiato  of  ]x»tas«i,  mixed  with  turnings  of 
tin,  Ix'coine,  in  tlu»  (roiirso  of  a  few  minutes, 
coveretl  with  a  firmly  attached  layer  of  pure 
tin. 

2.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  boilinp: 
tbe  articles  with  tin  filing^  and  caustic  alkali 
or  cream  of  tartar. 

Oft*.  By  either  of  the  above  methods  chemi- 
cal vessels  made  of  copper  or  brass  may  be 
easily  and  perfectly  tinned. 

TIKC'TUEE.  Sifn,  TiN'CTunA,  L.;  Tbik- 
TTTRE,  Fr.  Tinctures  (tinctub^t;  ;  alcool^s, 
ATX'OOLATrRRs)  are  solutions  of  the  active 
principles  of  bodies,  obtained  by  di^stinp^ 
tlirm  in  ah'ohol  more  or  less  dihite.   Etheheal 

T1XCTUKE3  (TINCTUR.I;  .T^TIlEUn.l!  ;  ETnKROLES, 

ETiiEUOLATUUKs)  are  similar  solutions  pre- 
pureil  with  ether. 

Pf&p.  *'  Tiuctnrcs  are  usually  prepared  by 
reducing  the  Holid  ingrcdit'uts  to  small  frag- 
ments, coarse  powder,  or  fme  powder,  mace- 
rating them  for  7  days,  or  longer,  in  proof 
spirit  or  rectified  spirit,  straining:  the  solution 
tiirough  linen  or  calico  (or  pai)er),  and  finally 
exi)res;sinp:  the  residuum  8tn)ngly,  to  obtain 
what  fluid  is  still  retained  in  the  mass.  Thev 
are  nlso  advantageously  prepared  by  the  method 
of  displacement  or  percolation."  (Ph.  K.) 
"  All  tinctures  Khould  be  prepared  in  closed 
glass  (or  stoneware)  vessels,  and  bo  shaken 
frequently  during  the  process  of  maceration." 
(Ph.  L.)  Coo])er's  patent  jars  are  very  eon- 
V(»nieut  for  the  ])repanition  of  tinctures,  as 
they  are  made  with  wide  mouths,  large  enougli 
to  admit  the  hand,  and  yet  may  be  cIosckI  in  an 
instant,  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  an 
ordinary  stopiwred  bottle. 

Tiucttires  are  better  clarified  by  repose  than 
by  filtration,  as  in  the  latter  c:»se  a  (considerable 
lK>rtion  is  retained  by  the  filtering  medium, 
and  lost  by  evaporation.  The  wnst^  in  this 
way  is  never  less  than  lOj  of  spirit.  In  nil 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
tincture  to  settle  for  a  few  davs,  and  then  to 
pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  portion  through 
a  funnel  loosely  choked  with  a  piece  of  sponge 
or  tow ;  after  which  the  remaining  foul  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  may  be  filtered  through 
bibulous  paper  in  a  covered  funnel.  The  fil- 
tration should  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  for  the  double  purpose  of  lessening 
the  amount  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  action 
of  the  air  on  the  fluid.    Tinctures  which  have 


been  long  expoied  to  tbe  air  fioquently  lose 
their  transparency  within  a  few  days  after 
being  filtered,  owing  to  the  ozidiBement  and 
precipitation  of  aome  portion  of  the  matter 
pn>vionsly  held  m  solution,  a  change  which 
occurs^  even  in  stoppered  bottles.  Besnons 
and  oily  tinctures,  as  thoae  of  myrrh,  tola,  and 
lavender  (comp.),  nuiy  be  generally  restored  to 
their  former  brightnesa  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  equal  to  that  which 
they  liave  lost  by  evaporation ;  bat  many  tinc- 
tures resist  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  reqnire 
rofiltering. 

Ethereal  tinctures  ore  best  prepared  by  per- 
colation, and  should  be  both  made  and  kept  m 
stoppered  bottles. 

Qual,  The  tinctures  of  the  shops  are  osually 
very  uncertain  and  inferior  preparations, 
owing  to  their  manufacture  being  carelessly 
conducted,  and  ref  oso  drags  and  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  spirit  being  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  general  practice  among  the 
druggists  to  substitute  a  mixture  of  ecioal 
parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water,  or  a  spirit  of 
about  26  n.  p.,  for  proof  spirit ;  and  a  mixture 
of  ?•  galls,  of  water  with  5  galls,  of  rectified 
spirit,  for  rectified  spirit.  In  some  wholesale 
drug-houses  all  the  simple  tinctures  (except 
those  that  are  of  a  very  active  or  valuable 
kind,  a<t  latjdanum^,  for  instance)  are  made 
with  1  lb.  of  the  dry  ingredient  to  the  gal.  of 
spirit,  irrespective  of  the  instructions  in  the 
Pharmacopa'ia.  Appearance  is  the  objoct  which 
u  ahme  aimed  at,  without  reference  to  qualiti'. 
If  the  tincture  be  perfectly  transparent,  and 
has  a  good  colour,  the  conscience  of  the  seller  and 
the  stomach  of  the  consumer  are  alike  satisfied. 

Aftsay,  1.  The  BronyESS  in  alcohol  may  be 
readily  determined  by  Brande's  method  Tcf  al- 
coholonietry ;  but  more  accurately  by  the  me- 
thod of  M.  Gay-Lussac  (see  Alcoiiolom^tbt). 
That  of  tinctures  containing  simple  extractive. 
saccharine,  or  like  organic  matter,  in  solution, 
may  be  approximately  found  from  the  boiling- 
}K)int,  or  from  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
of  the  boiling  liquid. 

2.  The  QUANT ETY  of  SOLID  HATTBB  pcr  CCnt 

may  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  to  drvness 
100  grains-measure,  in  a  weighed  capsufe,  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

3.  The  QUANTITY  of  the  nfQBEDIKNT8  nst^ 
in  the  preiMiration  of  tinctures  may  be  inf  errrd 
from  the  weight  last  found,  reference  being 
had  to  the  known  pcr-centage  of  extnu:t 
which  the  substances  employed  yield  to  spirit 
of  the  strength  under  examination.  AVlien 
the  ingredients  contain  alkaloids,  or  consist  of 

saline  or  mineral  matter,  an  assay  may  be  made 
for  them. 

Z^ses,  <f'c.  Tinctures,  from  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  are  necessarily 
admlnist(>red  in  small  doses,  unless  in  cases 
where  stimulants  are  indicated.  Tlie  most 
important  and  useful  of  them  arc  those  that 
contiiin  very  active  ingredients  snch  as  the 
tmcture     of     opium,     foxglove,      hemlock^ 


TiNCTuni:. 


lii? 


henbane,  &6,  In  many  instances  the  solvent^ 
even  in  doses  of  a  few  fluid  drochmsi  acts 
more  powerfully  on  the  living  system  than  the 
principles  it  holds  in  solution ;  and,  when  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  produces  the  same  de- 
Icterious  effects  as  the  habitual  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  When  the  action  of  a  substancfi  is  the 
reverse  of  stimulant,  it  cannot  with  propriety 
bo  exhibited  in  this  form,  unless  the  dose  bo  so 
small  that  the  operation  of  the  spirit  cannot  be 
taken  into  account,  as  with  the  narcotic  tinc- 
tures. Hence,  this  class  of  remedies  are  in 
less  frequent  use  than  formerly. 

The  following  list  embraces  all  the  formula) 
of  the  tincturse  of  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  British  Pharmacopooios,  with  a 
few  others  likely  to  bo  useful  to  the  reader. 
These  will  furnish  examples  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  others  in  less  general  use,  care  being 
had  to  proportionate  the  ingredients  with  due 
reference  to  the  proper  or  usual  dose  of  tinc- 
tures of  that  class. 

Tincture  of  Ac'etate  of  I'ron.    Si/n.  Tikc- 

TUBA     FBBSI     ACSTATI8    (B.    P.,    Ph.  D.),    L. 

Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Solution  of  persulphate  of 
iron,  5  ;  acetate  of  potash,  4 ;  rectified  spirit, 
q.  s. ;  dissolve  the  acetato  of  potash  in  20  of 
water  and  add  16  of  spirit  to  the  solution  of 
iron;  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  shake  well 
occasionally  for  an  hour,  then  filter,  and  add 
to  the  filtered  liquid  sufficient  rectified  spirit 
to  make  up  40. — Dose.  5  to  30  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  To  water,  9  fl.  oz.,  add  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  6  fi.  drs. ;  and  in  the  mixture, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  dissolve  sulphate 
of  iron,  8  oz. ;  next  add  of  pure  nitric  acid, 
i  fl.  oz.,  previously  diluted  with  water,  1  fl.  oz., 
and  evaporate  the  resulting  solution  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup ;  dissolve  this  in 
rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  also  dissolve  of  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  8  oz.,  in  another  quart  of  rec- 
tified spirit ;  and  having  thoroughly  mixed  the 
solutions,  by  frequent  agitation  in  a  large 
bottle,  filter  the  whole,  with  expression,  first 
through  calico,  and  then  through  paper.  Sp. 
gr.  '891. — Dose.  15  to  60  drops,  in  water,  in 
the  same  cases  as  in  the  other  cbalybcates. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Zinc.    Si/n.  Tinc- 

TUBA    ZINCI    ACBTATT8,    L.       JPrep.     (Ph.    D. 

1826.)  Acetate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of 
zinc,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  rub  them  together,  then 
add  of  rectified  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for 
u  week,  and  filter.  Astringent.  Diluted  with 
water,  it  is  used  as  a  collyrium  and  injection. 
Tincture    of    Ac'onite.      8t/n.     TnrcTTBA 

ACONITI    (Ph.   L.),     TiNCT.  ACOITTTI    BADICIS 

(B.  p..  Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Pow- 
dered root,  1 ;  rectified  spirit  to  percolate,  8  j 
macerate  for  48  hours  with  three  fourths  of 
the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  a 
percolator  and  let  it  drain,  then  pour  on  the 
remaining  spirit;  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  press 
the  marc  and  add  spirit  to  make  up  8. — Dose. 
5  to  15  minims,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Take  of  aconite  root^  coarsely 
powdered,  15  oz.  (20  oz. — Ph.  I(.) ;  rectified 


spirit,  1  quart;  macerate  fur  7  days,  press, 
and  fiilter. 

Obs.  These  tinctures  diff*er  materially  in 
strength. — Dose.  Of  the  Ph.  L.,  5  to  10  drops; 
of  the  Ph.  D.,  3  to  6  drops,  two  or  three  times 
daily  (carefully  watching  its  effects) ;  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  syphilis,  &c.,  where  a  narcotic 
sedative  is  indicated.  Diluted  with  water,  it 
forms  an  excellent  embrocation  in  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  &c.  It  should  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  small  sponge,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  or 
glass  rod.  The  Ph.  D.  formula  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  for  Dr.  Tumbull's  concentrated 
tincture  of  aconite  root,  and  that  given  by 
Dr.  Pereira,  The  tinctdba  aconiti  f  oliobfm 
of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  is  made  with  1  oz.  of  the 
dried  leaves  to  8  fl.  oz.  of  rectified  spirit. 

Tincture  of  Al'oes.  Si/n.  Tikctitba  aloes 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Socotrine  aloes,  1 ;  extract  of  liquorice,  3 ; 
proof  spirit,  40 ;  macerate  seven  days,  press, 
and  wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  40. — 
Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes, 
coarsely  powdered,  1  oz. ;  extract  of  liquorice, 
3  oz. ;  water,  li  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  ^  pint ; 
macerate  for  7  days,  and  filter.  The  for- 
mula of  the  Ph.  E.  is  nearly  similar.  Pur- 
gative and  stomachic. — Dose.  ^  to  1  fl.  oz. 

Tincture  of  Aloes  (Compound).    Sifn.  Tikc- 

TITBE  OF  ALOES  AKD  MYBBH  ;  TiKCTUBA 
ALOiis  C0MP08ITA  (Ph.  L.),  TlNCTTIBA  ALOES 
BT    MYBBHiS    (Ph.    £.),     ElTXIB    ALOESf,    L. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Socotrine  or  hepatic 
aloes,  coarsely  powdered,  4  oz. ;  hay  saffron, 
2  oz. ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  1  quart ;  macerate 
for  7  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  and 
strain.  The  Dublin  College  (1826)  omits  tho 
saffron. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Prom  aloes,  .1  lb.;  myrrh, 
f  lb. ;  hay  saflron,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  5 
pints;  water,  3  pints;  as  the  last.  Purga- 
tive, stomachic,  and  emmcnagoguc. — Dose 
i  to  2  fi.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Ammo"nia  (Compound).  Syn, 
TUfCTUBA  AMMONIjB  composita  (Ph.  L.),  L. 
Prep.  1,  (Ph.  L.)  Mastic,  2  drs.;  rectified 
spirit,  9  fl.  drs.;  digest  until  dissolved,  de- 
cant, add,  of  oil  of  lavender,  14  drops; 
stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  1  pint;  and 
mix  well. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836;  Aqua  luoijb;  Eau  db 
LUCB.)  As  the  last,  but  adding  4  drops  of  oil 
of  amber  along  with  the  oil  of  lavender. 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  reputed  antacid, 
antispasmodic,  and  stimulant. — Dose.  10  to  20 
drops,  in  water ;  in  hysteria,  low  spirits,  &c. 
In  the  East  Indies,  cau  de  luce  is  regarded 
almost  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  di 
capello  and  other  venomous  reptiles. 

Tincture  of  Ammo"nia-clilo''ride  of  I'ron. 
Sj/n.  Ammontated  tinctube  op  ibon,  Myn- 

SIGIIT'S  a.  T.  of  I.;  TlNCTVBA  FEBBI  AMMO- 
NIO.CHLOBIDI  (Ph.  L.),  TlKCTTBA  FEBBI   AM- 

MONIATI,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Ammonio- chlo- 
ride of  iron,  4  oz.;  proof  spirit  and  distilled 
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water,  of  each,  1  pint;  diMolve. — Dose.  20 
to  60  drops,  or  more ;  us  a  Etimnlant,  chaly- 
bGate  tonic.  "  A  i1.  oz.  of  this,  on  potassa 
iK'inpr  adikd,  yieltls  5*8  grs.  of  sesquioxidc  of 
iron."  (Ph.  L.) 

Tincture  of  Angnstn'ra.  Tincture  of  cus- 
paria. 

Tincture  of  Ar'nica.  Syn,  Tincti-ba  ab- 
Kic.T.,  T.  a.  floritm,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bor. 
and  llauib.  Cod.)  Flowera  of  Arnica  moniana, 
li  oz. ;  spirit,  sp.  gr.  'DOO  (15^  o.  p.),  1  lb.; 
digcht  for  8  daya,  and  strain,  witb  expression. 
— Dose.  10  to  30  drops ;  in  diarrhcDa,  dysen- 
tery, gont,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  Lc. 

Tincture  of  Arnica  Boot.  Sifn.  Tinctura 
Aiuric.i:  (H.  P.),  Tinctura  arnicjs  radicis, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Uruiscd  root,  1;  recti- 
fied spirit  to  percolate  20;  macerato  forty- 
eight  hours  with  15  of  the  spirit,  agitating 
occasionally ;  pack  in  a  perlocator,  and,  when 
it  cciLscs  to  drop,  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit, 
let  it  drain,  wa.sh  the  marc,  press,  iilter,  and 
make  up  to  20. — Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

2.  From  aniica  root,  2  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
pint ;  as  the  last. 

Tincture,  Aromat'ic.  Compound  tincture  of 
cinnamon. 

Tincture  of  Assafoefida.  Stfn.  Tinctura 
ABBAtxETiDiE  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  1).),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(IJ.  P.)  AssaAetida  (small  fragments),  1 ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  8 ;  macerate  seven  days,  strain, 
filter,  and  add  spirit  to  make  8. — Dose,  i-  dr. 
to  1  dr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Assnfn^tida  (small),  5  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  quart  j  macerate  for  7  cLvys  (14 
days — Ph.  D.),  and  tiltxjr.  "  It  cannot  be 
made  by  percolation  with  di'lay.**  (Ph.  E.) 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Assafa-tidiv,  2\  lbs.;  boiling 
water,  2  quarts;  dissolve,  add  of  rectilicil 
spirit,  li  gal. ;  agitate  well  for  .3  or  4  days, 
tlien  let  it  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion.— Dose.  J  to  2  ti.  drs. ;  in  hysteria,  flatu- 
lent colic,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Assafoetida  (Ammo^niated).  Sec 
Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Tincture,  Asthmatic.  Compound  tincture 
of  camphor. 

Tincture  of  Bal'sam  of  Peru.  ISttn.  Tikc- 
tfra  RAiiiAMi  Peruviani,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L. 
1788.)  lialsam  of  Peru,  4  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
16  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve,  l^ectonil,  stimulant,  and 
fragrant. — Dose.  10  to  30  drops. 

Tincture  of  Balsam  of  Tolu.  Tincture  of 
Tola. 

Tincture  of  Bark.    Tincture  of  cinchona. 

Tincture  of  Belladon'na.  Syn.  TI^'CTL^^A 
13ELLADONNA5  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  The  dried  leaves  in  coarse  powder, 
1 ;  proof  spirit,  20 ;  macerate  forty -eight 
hours  in  15  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasion- 
ally ;  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  when  it  ceases 
to  drop,  add  the  remaining  spirit,  let  it  drain, 
wash  and  press  the  marc;  filter  and  make 
up  20. — Dose.  From  5  to  20  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  leaves  of  belladonna,  4  oz. 
(6  oz.,  in  coarse  powder — Ph.  D.);  proof  spirit,  | 


1  quart;  maeerato  for  ^  days  (14^ Ph.  D.), 
press,  and  filter. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  the  dried  leaTcs,  1  Ib^ 
proof  spirit,  I  gal.;  maoerate  14  days. — Dose. 

5  to  10  drops,  gradually  iucreaaed;  also,  ex- 
ternally, diluted  with  water. 

Tindtare   of  Ben'soin    (Compoiiiid).     5ya. 
Friab's  balsam,  Tbauhatic  b^  Bai£luc  tob 

CUTS,  C0MKAin>EB'8   BAUAJT,   VEBTAHr'S  B., 

Wound  b.,  Jesttitb'  bbops*  Wadb^s  d.; 
tlnctuba  bexzoini  cohposita  (b.  p.,  ph.  l. 

6  £.),    TiNCT.    BEKZOES     COSfF.,  BAIBAMITir 

TRATJMATICUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  (R  p.)  BenxiHii, 
8;  prepared  storax,  6;  balsam  of  Tolo,  2; 
socotrine  aloes,  1|;  rectified  spirit^  80;  ma- 
cerate seven  days,  filter,  and  wash  the  marc 
with  spirit  to  make  up  80. — Dose,  i  to  1  dr., 
triturated  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg, 

2.  (I'll.  L.)  Gum  benzoin,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, 3^  oz. ;  prepared  storux,  2\ ;  balsam  of 
Tolu,  10  drs. ;  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  in 
coarse  powder,  5 drs.;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart; 
macerate,  with  frequent  agitation,  for  7  dayib 
and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Benzoin,  4  oz. ;  balsam  of  Peru, 
2^  oz.;  East  Indian  (hepatic)  aloes,  ^  oz.; 
rectified  spirit,  1  quart. 

Obs.  Either  of  the  above  forranlfl}  produces 
a  most  beautiful  tincture,  truly  balsamic.  The 
following  is,  however,  very  generally  cnipla}-ed 
by  the  wholesale  druggists,  and  the  product, 
though  possessing  a  very  rich  colour,  is  thin 
and  waterj'. 

4.  (Wholeside.)  From  gum  benzoin,  4  lbs. ; 
aloes  (lively  coloured),  li  lb,;  liquid  storax, 
1  lb. ;  Ixalsam  of  Tolu,  J  lb. ;  i>owdered  tur- 
meric (best),  0  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  5^  galls.; 
digest  with  frciiueut  agitation  for  10  days, 
then  add  of  hot  water,  li  gal.,  again  digest 
for  4  days,  aiul,  after  24  hours*  repose,  decant 
the  clear  jwrtion. 

Dose.  10  drops  to  2  fi.  drs. ;  as  a  stimu- 
lating ex])ectorant,  in  chronic  coughs,  and 
various  breath  alTections.  It  is  also  employed 
to  stop  the  bleeding  from  cuts,  &c.,  and  pro- 
mote their  healing. 

Tincture,  Bitter  Stomach'ic.  llncture  of 
gentian. 

Tincture,  Brandish*s.  Alkaline  tincture  of 
rhubarb. 

Tincture  of  Bu'chu.  S^n.  '^I^•CT^BA  di- 
OSMJ^:,  T.  DUCKU  (Ph.  E.),  T.  nucHU  (B.  P., 
Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Buehu  bruisini, 
1;  proof  spirit,  8;  macerate  for  forty -eight 
hours  with  |  of  the  spirit,  pack  in  a  percolator, 
and  let  it  drain,  then  pour  on  the  rest  of  the 
spirit ;  when  it  censes  to  drop,  press  and  wash 
the  marc,  filter  and  make  up  to  S.'—Dose,  1  to 
2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Buchu  leaves,  5  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  1  qiuirt ;  macerate  7  days  (14  days — Ph. 
D.) ;  or  proceed  by  the  method  of  pen*olation. 
— Dose.  1  to  4  fi.  drs. ;  as  a  tonic,  sudorific, 
and  diuretic.  It  is  inferior  to  the  fresh  infu- 
sion. 
Tincture  of  CalnmlMt.    S^».  TiKOxinu  OA- 
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tVVJiJE  (B.  r.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  T.  COLOMBJE  (Ph. 
D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Braised  calamba, 
1 ;  proof  spirit,  8 ;  macerate  forty-eight  hoars 
with  6  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally; 
pack  in  a  percolator,  and  let  it  drain,  then 
pour  on  the  remaining  spirit ;  when  it  ceases 
to  drop,  press,  and  wash  the  marc  with  Spirit 
to  make  up  8. — Dose,  ^  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Calamha  root,  finely  sliced,  3  oz.; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  a]  week  (14 
days — Ph.  D.),  press,  and  .filter.  "  Or,  more 
conveniently,  by  percolation,  allowing  the  ca- 
lamha, in  moderately  fine  powder,  to  first  soak 
in  a  little  of  the  spunt  for  6  hours."  (Ph.  E.) 

Obs.  This  tincture  is  commonly  made  with 
1  lb.  of  calumba  root  to  the  gaUon  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and 
water. — Dose.  1  to  2  fl.  drs.;  as  a  stomachic 
bitter  and  tonic,  usually  joined  with  soda  or 
chalybcates. 

Tincture  of   Cam'phor.      Si/n.   Spibit    op 

WINE  AND  CAHFHOB,  CaMPHOBATBD  SPIBIT ; 
TlNCTTKA  CAMPnOE-E  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  Spi- 
BITUS  CAMPnOBS  (Ph.  L.),  Spibitus  cam- 
FHOBATUS,  L.  JPrep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Camphor, 
2i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  dissolve. 
This  is  only  one  half  as  strong  as  the  Ph.  L. 
preparation. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Camphor,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
8  fl.  oz.  Stimulant  and  anodyne. — Dose.  10 
to  60  drops.  Also  as  a  liniment  for  sprains, 
bruises,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  For  the 
Ph.  L.  formula  see  Spibit. 

Tincture   of  Camphor  (Compound).     Si/n. 

CAMPHOEATED  TINCTUBB  op  OPITTM,  AflTH- 
MATIC  ELIXIB,  PaBAOOBIO  E.,  ASTnHATIC 
TINCTUBE ;   TlNCTUBA   CAMPHOBJB  COMPOSITA 

(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  TmcTUBA  opii  camphobata 

(Ph.    E.    &    D.),    ElJXIB    PABEGOBICUH,    L. 

Prep.  1.  (B.  p.)  Opium,  in  coarse  powder, 
40  grs. ;  benzoic  acid,  40  grs. ;  camphor,  30 
grs. ;  oil  of  anise,  ^  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  20  oz. ; 
macerate  seven  days,  strain,  wash  the  marc 
with  spirit,  and  filter  20  oz. — Dose.  15  to 
60  minims. 

2.  (Pb.  L.)  Camphor,  50  grs.;  powdered 
opium  and  benzoic  acid,  of  each,  72  grs.; 
oil  of  aniseed,  1  fl.  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ; 
macerate  for  7  days,  and  filter.  The  formula; 
of  the  Ph.  £.  &  D.  arc  nearly  similar.  The 
oil  of  aniseed,  probably  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  characteristic  of  the  ingredients, 
was  omitted  in  the  Ph.  L.  1824^  but  was 
restored  in  that  of  1836. 

8.  (Wholesale.)  From  powdered  opium,  8 
oz. ;  benzoic  acid,  camphor,  and  oil  of  ani- 
seed, of  each,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each,  3  galls. ;  as  before. 

Obs.  This  tincture  is  a  popular  and  excel* 
lent  pectoral  and  anodyne,  where  there  are 
no  inflammatory  symptoms. — Dose.  ^  to  2 
fl.  drs. ;  in  troublesome  coughs,  &c.  i  fl.  oz. 
contains  about  1  gr.  of  opium. 

Tincture  of  Cantharldes.  St/n.  Tikctuba 
OAirrHABiDis  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L»  £.  &  D.),  Tinc- 
tuba    LYTTiE,  L.    Prep.    1.    (B.  P.)    Can- 


tharides,  in  coarse  powder,  1 ;  proof  spirit^ 
80 ;  macerate,  agitating  occasionally,  for  seven 
days,  in  a  closed  vessel,  strain,  press,  filter,  and 
add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  up  80. — 
Dose.  5  to  20  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  cantharides,  4  drs. 
(J  oz. — Ph.  D.),  and  strain,  with  expression. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  powdered  cantharides, 
2i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  i 
gall. ;  as  the  last. — Dose.  10  drops,  gradually 
raised  to  1  fl.  dr.,  in  any  bland  liquid ;  in  fluor 
albus,  gleets,  incontinence  of  urine,  lepra,  &c. 
It  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  Ed. 
College  recommends  it  to  be  prepared  by  dis- 
placement. 

Tincture  of  Capsicum.    Siftt.  Tikctttbe  op 

CAYEKNB  PEPPEB;    TllfOTTTBA  CAPSlCl   (B.P., 

Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Capsi- 
cum, bruised,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  27 ;  macerate 
48  hours  with  three  fourths  of  the  spirit, 
agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  a  percolator, 
and  let  it  drain,  then  pour  on  the  remaining 
spirit ;  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  drop,  wash  the 
marc  with  spirit  to  make  up  27. — Dose.  10  to 
20  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Capsicum,  bruised,  10  drs.; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  digest  14  days  (or  per- 
colate— Ph.  E.). — Dose.  10  to  60  drops;  in 
atonic  dyspepsia,  scarlet  fever,  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  &c.    It  is  also  made  into  a  gargle. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Cayenne  pods,  bruised,  1^  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  pint;  macerate  for  14  days. 
This  is  of  fully  twice  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
ceding. 

Tinctore  of  Capsicum  (Concentrated).  See 
Essences. 

Tincture  of  Card'amoms.  Syn.  Tinctuba 
CABSAMOMI  (Ph.  E.),  TnrcT.  amomi  bepen- 
tis,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Cardamom 
seeds,  3i  oz.  (4^  oz. — Ph.  E.) ;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart ;  digest  for  14  days  (or  percolate — Ph. 
E.). 

Obs.  The  shells  should  be  sifted  from  the 
seeds  before  maceration,  and  the  latter  are 
preferably  ground  in  a  pepper-mill  instead  of 
being  bruised  in  a  mortar.  Aromatic  and 
carminative. — Dose.  1  to  2  fl.  drs.,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  purgative  mixtures. 

Tincture  of  Cardamoms  (Compound).  Syn, 
Stomachic  tinctxtbe;  Tikctuba  cabda- 
MOMI  COMPOSITA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  h.  E.  &  D.), 
TiNCTUBA  STOMAOniCA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Car- 
damom secds,f  reed  from  their  pericarp8,brui8cd, 
1;  caraway,  bruised,  1;  raisins,  freed  from 
their  seeds,  8;  bruised  cinnamon,  2;  cochineal, 
in  powder,  i;  proof  spirit,  80;  macerate  48 
hours  with  ■}  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally, 
pack  in  a  percolator,  and  let  it  drain,  pour 
upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  spirit,  and,  when 
it  ceases  to  drop,  press,  wash  the  marc  with 
spirit  to  make  up  80. — Dose.  ^  to  2  drs. 

2.  (P.  L.)  Cardamoms  (without  the  shells), 
caraways,  and  cochineal,  of  each,  bruised,  2^ 
drs.;  cinnamon,  bruised,  5 drs.;  raisins,  stoned, 
5  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart;  macerate  7  days, 
then  strain,  with  ezpressioii. 
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3.  (Fh.  K.,  ami  Ph.  L.  1830.)  As  the  la»t, 
l)ut  usinj^  only  1  <lr.  of  cocliiiieal,  ami  macc- 
ratiu^  14  duvB ;  or,  "it  luay  be  j>rei)arcd  by 
the  method  of  displaremuiit."     (I'h.  E.) 

4.  (WboU'siile.)  From  cardamoms  and  cara- 
way Kccds,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  cochineal  (h.  g.),  0 
oz.;  cassia,  8  oz.;  sultana  raisins,  6  lbs.;  proof 
i!i]>irit,  4  ffftUrt.  (or  rectilied  spirit  and  water,  of 
eacli,  2  pdls.) ;  maci'rato,  &c.,  as  before. 

Obs.  'ilie  Dtiblin  ColleffO  omitted  the  co- 
chineal and  raisin.H  in  their  Ph.  of  1820,  but  | 
have  restored  them  in  tluir  new  one.  The  , 
order  of  the  London  Coilcf^e  to  stone  the  i 
raisins  is  seldom  udopttnl  in  ])racti(H> ;  by ' 
whiel)  the  tincture  is  nMuleriHl  unfit  to  be  cm- ; 
ploye<l  in  <liM]KtnKin^  prescriptions  containin^^  i 
quinine  or  other  alkaloids.  When  phatma-j 
ceutists  are  t«)o  lazy  to  follow  the  instructions  , 
in  their  Pharmacopieia,  they  had  better  use . 
sultana  raisins,  which  have  no  stones. — Dose.  | 
1  to  4  H.  drs. ;  as  a  cordial  and  stomachic,  but  j 
chicily  as  an  adjunct,  for  its  colour  and  tla-  i 
vour.  I 

Tincture    of  Cascarilla.    Sj/n.    Tikctuka  j 
CA8c\\KiLL.B  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  K.  &  I).),  L.  Prep.  \ 
1.  (R.  P.)  Casc4irillm  bruised,  1 ;  i)roof  spirit,  8 ; 
macinite  -IH  lumrs  with  0  of  the  spirit,  agitat- 
ing occasionally ;  ])ack  in  a  percolator,  let  it 
drain,  and  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  s]Hrit, 
juid,  when  it  ceases  io  di-op,  wash  the  marc,  ' 
j)ivs-<,  lilter,  and  make  uj)  8. — Do6e.  J  to  iJ  | 
drms.  I 

2.    (Ph.   L.)     Cascarilla,   bruised,    5    oz. ; , 
jiroof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macenitc  for  7  days  (14  j 
days- -Ph.  D. ;     or   iMireolatc — Ph.    K.).     An 
excellent   tonic   and   stomachic;   chiefly   em- 
ployed as  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  &c. — Dose. 
1  to  2  II.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Cas'sia.  *Vyw.  Tincture  cas- 
.si.E  (Ph.  K.),  L.  Prvp.  (Ph.  K.)  Capsia,  ai 
oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  ([uurt;  niac<Tate  for  7 
days,  or  percolale.  Stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive.— Dose.  1  to  2  fl.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Castor.     Syn.  Tinctura  cas- 

TORKI   (B.  P.,    Ph.  L.  &  E.),  TlXCT.   CA8T0HEI 

llossici,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Castor,  in  coarse 
powder,!;  rectiticdspirili,20;  macerate  Fcven 
days,  strain,  an«l  wash  the  marc  with  sjiirit 
sulficient  to  make  up  to  20. — Dose.  \  to  1  dr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Castc^r, bruised,  2 i  oz.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  (jmirt;  macerate  for  7  days  (or  per- 
colate—Ph.  E.). 

Ohs.  The  liublin  College  ordtTcd  I^ussian 
castor  in  their  Ph.  of  1820;  but  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  that  variety,  we  fear,  too 
oJt^n  precludes  its  use.  The  tincture  of  the 
shops  is  usually  made  with  only  8  oz.  of  castor  \ 
to  the  gal.  of  proof  spirit.  Nervine  and  anti-  | 
spasmodic. — Dose.  20  drops  to  2  fl.  drs. ;  in  | 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Castor  (Ammo^niated).  Syn. 
Elixir  pcETiDrM,  Tikctuha  castorei  com- 
P08IT1,  T.  c.  AMMOXIATA  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  E.)  Castor,  bruisitl, 25  oz. ;  assafwtida,  in 
small  fragments,  10  drs. ;  spirit  of  ammonia,  1 
quart;  digest  7  days  in  a  well-closed  vessel. 


Stimulant  and  antitpasmodic-^l^OM  andtutfj 
as  the  last.  With  the  addition  of  ^  ox.  of 
o]}ium,  it  forms  the  Eliiir  Uterinum,  or  Elixir 
Castorei  Thcbaicnm  of  forei^  PbannacopoeittL 
Tinctore   of  Cat'eehn.     Sy%,    CoicForyp 

TINCTUBR  OF  CATECHU;  TlVCTITRA.  CATECHU 
C01IF08ITA   (Pll.  L.),  T.  CATBCHTJ   (B.  P.,  PL 

E.  k  D.),L.  Prep.  1.  (B.P.)  Pale  catechu,  ia 
coarse  powder,  2\  ;  cinnamon,  bruised,  1 ;  proof 
spirit,  20 :  macerate  for  seven  days  with  agita- 
tion, strain,  press;  and  filter,  and  add  spirit  to 
make  up  20. — Dose.  |  to  2  drms. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Catechu,  in  powder,  3 1  qi.(4 
oz. — Ph.  D.) ;  cinnamon,  bruised,  2^  oz.  (2  oi. 
— Ph.  I).) ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for 

7  days  (or  percolate — Pli.  E.). 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  catechu,  2  lbs.;  oila£ 
cassia,  3  fl.  drs. ;  rectilied  spirit  and  water,  of 
each,  1  gal. ;  macerate  for  10  days. — Do9e.  1 
to  2  fl.  drs.,  as  a  warm  astringent;  in  £ir- 
rba?a,  &c.,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  chalk. 

Tincture   of  Chiret'ta.      S^n.    Tikctuia 

CIIIRAYTJi:    (H.  P.),    TlNCTTBA    CnDlATTJE,  T. 

ciURETTJE  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.(fi.  P.)  Chiretta,riit 
small  and  bruised,  1;  proof  spirit,  8;  macente 
48  hours  with  0  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occt- 
sionally,  pack  in  a  percolator  and  let  it  drain, 
then  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit ;  when  it 
ceases  to  drop,  press,  and  wash  the  marc  with 
spirit  to  make  up  8. — Dose.  15  to  60  minims ; 
13.  Ph.  dose  i  to  2  drs. 
2.  (Ph.  D.)     Chiretta  or  cbirayta  (bruised). 

5  oz. ;  proof  spirit^  1  quart ;  macerate  for  U 
days.  Tonic  aud  stomachic — Dote,  ^  to  S 
11.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Cinchona.     Syn.   Tikctttbe  or 

BARK  ;  TlNCTURA  CiyCHONJS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 

6  1).),  T.  coRTicis  Pebuviani,  T.  c.  p. 
SIMPLEX,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Yellow  cin- 
chona bark,  in  co:ir.^e  powder,  4 ;  pnx)f  spirit 
20 ;  macerate  «18  hours  with  15  of  the  spirit, 
agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  a  porcohitor 
an»l  let  it  drain,  then  pour  on  the  romoiniog 
spirit,  and  when,  it  ceases  to  drop,  press,  and 
wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  20. — Dose. 
1  to  2  drms. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)    Yellow  cinchona  Imrk  (liruised), 

8  oz. ;  proof  8j)irit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
(lays  (or  percolate — Ph.  E.). 

Obs.  The  Dublin  ('olloge  onlors  pale  kirk, 
and  the  Edinburgh  either  siuH^ios,  ucconling 
to  prescription. — Dose.  1  to  3  U.  drs.;  as  a 
tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge. 

Tincturo  of  Cinchona  (Pale).     jSJya.  Tiicc* 

TURE    OP    TALE   RARE;    TlXCTCBA   Cr>'ClI03JJ 

PALLIDJE  (Pll.  L.),  L.    Prep.  From  pale  bark,  ' 
as  the  last. 
Tinctura  of  Cinchona  (Compound).     Sifn. 

COMrOUND    Tr.NCTURE    OF    BARE,    HuXHAM'S 

T.  OF  R.,  Fever  tincture;  Tikctitba  cix- 
cnoNiE  composita  (B.  p.),  Tinctura  cix- 
ciiONiE  composite  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  Tinct. 

CORTICIS    PeRUVIANI    COMPOSITA,   L.      Prtp. 

].  (B.  p.)  Pale  cinchona  hark,  in  coarse 
powders;  bitter  orange  peel,  cut  small  and 
bruised,  2 ;  serpentary,  bruised,  1 ;  Saffron,  i ; 
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cocbinea],  {;  proof  spirit,  40:  macerate  48 
hours  with  30  of  spirit,  agitating  occasionally, 
pack  in  a  percolator  and  let  it  drain,  then 
pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  spirit ;  when  it 
ceases  to  drop,  press,  and  wash  the  marc  with 
spirit  to  make  up  40. — Doae,  i  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Pale  hark,  bruised,  4  oz.;  dried 
bitter  orange-peel,  3  oz.  (2  oz. — Ph.  D.) )  ser- 
pentary  root,  bruised,  6  drs.;  hay  saffron, 
2  drs. ;  cochineal,  in  powder,  1  dr. ;  macerate 
for  7  days  (14  days — Ph.  D.  j  or  percolate — 
Ph.  £.)  ;  press,  and  filter. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  pale  bark.  Si  lbs. ; 
dried  orange  peel,  2  lbs.;  serpentary  root,  4  oz.; 
hay  saffron,  1  oz.;  cochineal,  \  oz. ;  proof  spi- 
rit, 4  galls,  (or  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each,  2  galls.) ;  macerate  for  14  days. 

Oba,  In  the  Ph.  E.  yellow  bark  is  ordered. 
Dose  and  use,  as  the  last. 

Tincture  of  Cinna'mon.  Syn.  Tikctura 
CDTNAMOMi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  JPrep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  1; 
proof  spirit,  8 ;  macerate  48  hours  with  6  of 
the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  a 
percolator  and  let  it  drain,  then  pour  on  the 
remaining  spirit;  when  it  ceases  to  drop, 
press,  and  wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to 
make  up  8. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Cinnamon,  bruised,  *  3i  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart;  macerate  for  7  days  (or 
percolate — Ph.  £.).  In  the  shops  cassia  is 
usually  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and  spirit 
26  u.  p.  for  proof  spirit. — Dose,  1  to  4  fl.  drs. ; 
as  a  cordial,  aromatic,  and  stomachic. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon  (Compound).    Syn, 

AbOMATIC  TINCTUBB  ;  TiNOTUSA  CnrNAHOMI 
C0MP08ITA  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  T.  ABOMATICA, 

L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Cinnamon,  bruised, 
1  oz. ;  cardamoms  (bruised,  without  the  shells), 
i  oz.;  long  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each,  2\ drs.; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  for  7  days  (or 
percolate— Ph.  E.).  The  Ph.  E.  omits  [the 
ginger,  and  uses  \  oz.  more  cardamoms. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Cinnamon,  2  oz. ;  cardamoms, 
1  oz. ;  ginger,  \  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart; 
macerate  for  14  days.  The  following  form  is 
current  in  the  wholesale  houses. 

3.  Cassia,  1  lb.;  cardamoms,  6  oz.;  long 
pepper  and  ganger,  of  each,  i  lb. ;  oil  of  cassia, 
1\  fi.  drs. ;  proof  spirit,  4  galls,  (or  rectified 
spirit  and  water,  of  each,  2  galls.).  Cordial, 
aromatic,  stomachic. — Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  drs.; 
in  atonic  gout,  debility,  flatulence,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Coch'ineal.  Syn.  Tinotttba 
COCCI  CACTI  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Cochineal,  in  i)0wdcr,  1 ;  proof  spirit,  8 : 
macerate  7  days ;  strain,  and  wash  the  marc 
with  spirit  to  make  up  8. — Dose.  30  to  90 
minims  twice  a  day.  (  Used  chiefly  for  colour- 
ing medicines.) 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Cochineal,  in  fine  powder,  2  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  pint.  Antispasmodic  and  seda- 
tive; but  chiefly  employed  for  its  colour. — 
Dote,  i  to  2  fi.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Corchicom.    Syn.  Gout  tinc- 

TUBBf  TiNCTXTBS  01  KXADOW  6A77B0N  ;  TllTC- 


TITBA  COLCHICI  BBMINtnC  (B.  P.);  TiKCTUBA 
COLOHICI  (Ph.  L.  &  £.),  T.  SEKIKIJIC  OOLCHICI 

(Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  Colchicum  seed, 
bruised,  1 ;  proof  spirit,  8 :  macerate  48  hours 
with  6  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally, 
pack  in  a  percolator,  and  let  it  drain,  then 
pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  spirit;  when  it 
ceases  to  drop,  wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to 
make  up  8. — Dose.  15  to  30  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Seeds  of  meadow,  saffron  (Col- 
chicum autumnale),  bruised  (finely  ground  in 
a  coffee-mill — Ph.  E.),  5  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart;  macerate  for  7  days  (14  days — Ph. 
D. ;  or  percolate — Ph.  E.) ;  then  press,  and 
filter. — Dose.  15  to  20  drops  to  1  fl.  dr. ;  in 
gout,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Colchicum  (Compound).    Syn. 

TUfCTTBA  COLCHICI  COMPOSITA  (Ph.  L.),  SPI- 
BITVS  COLCHICI  AMMONIATUS,  L.     Prep.  (Ph. 

L.)   Colchicum  seeds,  bruised,  5  oz. ;  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  1  quart ;  digest  for  7  days, 
t^en  press,  and  filter. — Dose,  20  drops  to  1 
fi.  dr. ;  in  gout,  &c. 
Tincture  of  Colchicum  Flowers.   Syn,  Tiirc- 

TUBA    ELOBTTM   COLCHICI;    EaU    MBDICINALB 

d'Husson  (Dr.  Wilson).  Prep.  Take  of  the 
fresh  juice  of  colchicum  fiowers,  2  parts; 
French  brandy  (or  proof  spirit),  1  part ;  mix, 
and  in  a  few  days  decant,  or  filter,  and  preserve 
it  in  small  bottles  in  a  cool  place. 
Tincture    of    Copai'ba    (Alkaline).      Syn, 

TDfCTUBA     COPAIBA     ALKALINE,     L.      Prep, 

(Lewis  Thompson.)  Dissolve  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  2  oz.,  in  water,  1  pint,  and  add  to  this 
balsam  of  copaiba,  in  a  thin  stream,  constantly 
stirring,  until  the  mixture,  at  first  white  and 
milky,  becomes  clear,  like  jelly  or  amber,  which 
will  generally  take  place  when  about  a  pint  of 
balsam  has  been  added ;  set  the  mixture  aside 
for  two  or  three  hours,  then  pour  in  of  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  quart,  and  mix  the  whole  to- 
gether. Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  spirit  of  wine,  provided  it  does  not 
contain  free  acid. — Dose.  1  to  2  teaspoonf  uls. 
Tincture  of  Cu'bebs.    Syn.    Essence  of 

CTBEBS  ;  TlNCTUBA  CUBEBjE   (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  & 

D.),  TlNCTUBA  PiFBBis  CUBBBJB,  L.  Prep,  1. 
(B.  p.)  Cubebs,  in  powder,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  8 : 
macerate  48  hours  with  6  of  the  spirit,  agita- 
ting occasionally,  pack  in  a  percolator  and  let 
it  drain;  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  drop,  wash  the  marc  with 
spirit  to  make  up  8. — Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Cubebs  (braised  or  ground  in 
a  pcpper-mdl),  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ; 
macerate  for  7  days,  press  out  the  liquor,  and 
filter. — Dose,  i  to  1  fl.  dr.,  three  or  four  times 
a  day;  in  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

8.  (Ph.  D..  &  Ph.  L.  1836.)  Cubebs,  5  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  quart  (proof  spirit — Ph.  D. 
1826);  macerate  for  14  days.— 2)o«e.  1  to  2 
fi.  drs. 

Tincture   of  Cnspa'^ria.    Syn,    Tinctuba 

OUBPABLB  (Ph.  £.),  T.  ANa0fiTI7B4,  L.    Prep 

(Ph.  E.)  Angostura  bark  or  cusparia,  4|  oz. ; 
prqpf  vgHni,  1  quart;   digest  or  percolate 
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Tonic,  stimulant,  uiul  stomncliic. — Ihse,  1  to 
2  n.  dn. 

Tincture  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  Tincture  of 
bL'll:idoDna. 

Tincture,  De  Coctlogon's.  Ilaffcudun'B  tinc- 
ture. 

Tincture  of  Digita'lis.  Tincture  <jf  fox-glove. 

Tincture  of  Elecampane'.  Sun,  Ttnctura 
ISUL.!?,  T.  ilELKNli,  li.  Prt'p.  (1*.  Co<l.)  Pow- 
dered i'lecuuipniie,  4  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  ]HUt; 
uiaccnitc  for  15  days.  Tonic,  deobstrueni, 
and  os{M}ctorant. — iJosf.  i  to  2  ri.  drs. ;  in 
dysjiepsia,  i^lsy,  drojisics,  uterine  obstruc- 
tions, &c. 

Tincture  of  Er'got.   5y«.  Tinctuba  sec  alii 

«'01iyx:Tl  TiNlTlKA  EFtGOT.E  (H.  1'..  Ph.  1).). 
L.  Frep.l.  (H.  P.)  Krffot,bruiFcd,  1  ;  pr<ii>f 
Bpiril,  i:  uiaccratc  -l^  liours  with  3  of  tlie 
spirit,  ajj^itatiupf  occaiiionally,  pack  in  a  perco- 
lator, let  it  drain,  then  ])our  on  the  remaining 
spirit ;  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  wasli  the  marc 
with  tlie  spirit  to  make  up  -k-  -Dose.  15  to 
GO  minims. 

2.  (Apotliucaries*  Hall.)  Ei^ot  (js^round  in 
a  collec-mill),  2|  o/. ;  [iroof  spirit,  1  pint ; 
digest  for  7  tUiys. — Dose.  A  teas]V)onfuI ;  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  labour. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Ergot,  8  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart;  macerate  f«ir  14  days  nnd  strain,  with 
expression. — Dote.  20  drops  to  1  fl.  dr.;  as 
thu  hist. 

Tincture  of  Ergot  (Ethereal).    Sj/n.    Tr^'c- 

TUltA  KR00T.1-:   ^TllEKF.A   (Ph.   L.),*  L.      Ptrp. 

(Ph.  L.)  Krgot,  bruised,  15  oz.;  etlier,  1 
quart  ;  macerate  for  7  days,  pres.-*,  and  filter. 
— Dose,  10  drops  to  1  II.  dr. 

Tincture  of  Fox'glovc.  S(/ii.  Tinctuiia  di- 
gitalis (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  /»/•«>>.  ( Ph.  L.) 
Dried  foxglove  leaves,  1  oz.  (5  oz. — Pli.  D.) ; 
proof  ai>irit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  diiys  (It 
days — Ph.  1). ;  or  percohite — Ph.  E.)  ;  then 
press,  and  strain. 

Ofjs.  This  tincture  is  a  powerful  sedative, 
diuretic,  and  narcotic.  The  connnenciug  dose 
shotUd  1k'  10  drops,  gradually  and  cautiously 
iucrcasetl  to  30,  or  even  '40;  in  asthmas,  drop- 
sies, fevers,  phthisis,  &c.  "  If  4-0  11.  oz.  of 
spirit  be  allowed  to  pass  (percolate)  through, 
the  sp.  gr.  will  be  '941 ;  and  the  solid  eontents 
of  1  tl.  oz.  will  amount  to  24  gr."     (Ph.  E.) 

Tincture  of  Qalljanum.  ^SV/n.  TixciruA 
OAUJAifi,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  IS^fi.)  Galhanmu, 
2  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  32  fl.  oz.  ;  digest  7  days. 
SStiniuhmt  and  antispasmodic. — iJosi'.  1  to  3 
il.  dra.  "  If  less  nauseous  tlmu  tincture  of  assa- 
fostida,  it  is  also  less  iwwcrful."  (Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.) 

Tincture  of  Galls.    S^n.    Tinctuiia  flALi.iE 

(13.    P.,    Ph.   L.    &    I).),  TlKCTUUA    G.VTJ.AJ{rM 

(Ph.  E.),  L.  Trip.  1.  (B.  P.)  Galls  bruised. 
1 ;  proof  spirit,  H  :  macerate  for  'IS  houra  with 
G  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally,  pack  in 
a  jiercolator,  let  it  dniin,  and  then  pour  on  tiie 
remaining  spirit ;  when  it  ci'ases  to  dI'0]^  wash 
the  marc  with  sjiirit  to  moke  up  S,~^l)oae.  ^ 
to2dn). 


2.  (Ph.  L.)  Galls,  in  powder,  5  oz. ;  proci 
spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  day«  (14  days 
— Ph.  D.);  or  percolate — Pb.  E.);  then  t-x- 
])ress  the  liquid,  and  filter  it.  Astringent  and 
styptic. — Dose,  ^  to  2  11.  drs.  It  is  chiefly 
U9c<l  as  a  t^'st  for  iron. 

Tincture    of   Gen'tian    (Compoond).     Sw. 

UlTTEU     STOVACIIIC      TIKCTTBE  ;      TntCTVUX 

oentlvna:  cosifosita  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
TixcTUUA  AJfABA,  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.) 
Gentian,  bruised,  1|;  bitter  orange  peel 
bniiscd,  ^ ;  cardamom  seeds,  limiHed,  i ;  proof 
spirit^  20 ;  macerate  for  4S  hours  irith  15  of 
tlie  spirit^  agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  i 
})crcolator,  l(>t  it  dxaiii,  and  then  pour  on  the 
remaining  8])irit ;  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  wad 
the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  up  20. — Dotf. 
1  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Gentian  root,  sliced  andbruitfd, 
2 1  oz. ;  dried  orange  peel*  10  drs.;  cardamoua, 
bruisi-d,  5  drn. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart;  WMtf 
rutr  ior  7  ilays  (or  percolate — Ph.  E.).  Tht 
Edinburgh  College  substitutes  canella  for  at- 
da  moms,  and  adds  of  cocliincal,  ^  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Gentian  root>  3  oz.;  dried 
bitter  orange  |)eel,  1^  oz.;  cardamoms,  }  oz.; 
pi'oof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 

'i.  (Wholesale.)  Gentian,  2}  lbs. ;  dried 
orange  ])eel,  1^  lb. ;  bruised  card;imums,  2^  lbs. ; 
])roof  spirit,  -1:  galls,  (or  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  of  each,  2  galls.) ;  digest  as  hut. 

Obfi,  This  is  an  elegant  and  popular  tio- 
niachie  bitter  :md  tonic. — DoJte.  1  to  2  ft. drs.; 
in  dysjK'psia,  loss  of  apptlite,  Ac. 

Tincture  of  Gentian  (Ammo^niated).    Spi. 

TlNXTUIlA  GENTIA>'J.AaiMOKIATi,  L. ;  ElIXIS 

ANTiscROiTLErx,  Fr.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Gtn- 
tiau,  1  L>z. ;  sesquicarbonate  of  .immonia,  i  0&; 
proof  spirit.  32  ll.  oz.  As  the  lust  ;  but  pre- 
ferred in  acidity  and  low  spirits. 

Tincture  of  Gin'ger.  Sj/n.  TiycxtriLi  iSS- 
GnjEKis  (H.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.).  Prep.  1. 
(B.  P.)  Ginger,  bruisi^d,  1;  rectified  spirit, 
8 ;  macerate  the  ginger  48  hours  in  6  of  the 
spirit,  agitating  occasioimlly ;  jxick  in  a  i»erco- 
hitcir,  let  it  drain,  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  drop  press,  filter,  ami 
add  spirit  to  make  8. — Dose.  10  to  SO.minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Ginger,  bruised,  2 J  oz.;  recti- 
ticfl  spirit,  1  (juart ;  maccRito  for  7  days  (or 
]XTCOl.itO — Pli.  E.). 

3.  (Wlujlesale.)  Coarwly  powdered  an- 
bli\iclu>d  .Tamaica  ginger,  li  lb. ;  rectified sjuric 
(or  spirit  distilUnl  from  the  essence),  1^  gal. ; 
water,  ^  giil. ;  digest  as  above.  Stimulaut  and 
canniuative. — Dose.  1  to  2  tl.  tlrs. 

Obs.  The  formula  of  the  ;Ph.  ;D.  1826  re- 
sembles tlie  above;  that  of  the  last  l^i.  D. 
orders  8  oz.  of  ginger  to  1  quart  of  rectified 
sjHrit.  Tlu!  pn>dut?t  is,  cons^Hjucntly,  of  fully 
3  times  the  strength  of  that  of  the  others; 
and  is  similar  to  the  common  ES&EXCE  OF 
GIXGEU  of  tin.'  iihops. 

Tincture.  Gout.  iSyn.  TrN'CTVKA  a>'Tax- 
TiiKiTiCA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr.  Graves's.)  Take 
of  dried  oi*angc  jiecl  and  powder  of  aloes  ami 
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canclla,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  rhubarb,  1  oz. ;  French 
brandy  (or  proof  spirit),  1  quart;  digest  a 
week,  and  strain,  with  expression. — J)o9e.  1  to 
2  teaspoonfuls,  night  and  morning. 

2.  (Dr.  Wilson's.)  Tincture  of  colchicom 
flowers. 

3.  Tincture  of  colchicum. 

Tincture  of  Gaa'iacnm.  Syn,  TiNCTirBA 
GUAiACi  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  E.,  & 
Ph.  L.  1836.)  Guaiacum  resin  (powdered),  7 
oz.  (8  oz. — Ph.  D.);  rectified  spirit,  1  quart; 
digest  for  14  days,  and  filter.  An  excellent 
sudorific ;  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism.— 
Dose,  1  to  3  fl.  drs.,  taken  in  milk. 

Tincture  of  Quaiacinn  (Compound).  Syn: 
Ammoniated  tihctxtkb  of  guaiacum.  Vo- 
latile T.  OF  a.,  Rheumatic  dbopb;  Tnrc- 

TUBA  GUAIAOI  COMPOSITA  (Ph.  L.),  T.  G.   AM- 

MONLitA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Guaiac  resin,  in  fine  powder,  4;  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  20 ;  macerate  7  days,  filter, 
and  wash  the  filter  with  the  spirit  to  make  up 
20. — Dose,  i  to  1  dr.,  with  1  dr.  of  mucilage 
or  yolk  of  egg,  to  form  an  emulsion. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Guaiacum,  in  coarse  powder,  7 
oz. ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  (spirit  of  am- 
monia— Ph.  E.),  1  quart ;  digest  for  7  days, 
and  decant  or  filter.  A  powei^l,  stimulating 
sudorific  and  cmmenagogue ;  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, gout,  amenorrhcea,  &c — Dose,  1  to  2 
fl.  drs.,  in  milk,  or  some  viscid  liquid. 

Tincture,  Hafionden's  Balsamic.  Sun,  Db 
Coetlogon's  balsamii  tinctube.  This  is  a 
nostrum,  of  many  virtues,  prepared  from  tinc- 
ture of  serpentary  (of  double  strength),  1|  fl. 
oz ;  compound  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
tinctures  of  tolu  and  opium,  of  each,  \  fl.  oz. ; 
with  rectified  spirits,  q.  s.  to  render  the  mix- 
ture *  bright,'  should  it  turn  milky.  ('  Anat  of 
Quackery.*) 

Tincture,  Hatfield's.  Prep,  From  gum 
guaiacum  and  soap,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint;  digest  for  a  week.  Used  as 
TDTCTUBE  OF  GUAIACUM ;  also  externally. 

Tincture  of  Eeriebore.    Syn.    Tinctube  of 

BLACK  HELLSBOBB  ;  TiNCTUBA  HELLEBOBI 
(Ph.   L.),    L.      TiNOTUBA    HELLEBOBI    KIGBI. 

Prep,  (Ph.  L.)  Black  hellebore  root,  bruised, 
6  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  7  days, 
then  strain,  with  expression. 

Ohs,  This  tincture  is  a  powcrfid  emme- 
nagoguc,  and  was  a  favourite  remedy  with  Dr. 
Mead,  in  uterine  obstructions  and  certain  cuta- 
neous affections. — Dose,  20  drops  to  1  fl.  dr. 
See  TiKCTUBE  of  Vebatbum. 

Tincture  of  Hemlock.  Syn.  Tinctuba 
cicuTiE,  T.  conii  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  T.  conii  macu- 
LATi,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  hemlock 
leaves,  5  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  a 
week,  press,  and  filter.  In  the  Ph.  L.  1836, 
cardamom  seeds,  1  oz.,  was  added. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  12  oz. ; 
express  the  juice,  bruise  the  residuum,  and 
treat  it,  by  percolation,  first  with  tincturo  of 
cardamoms,  10  fl.  oz.,  and  next  with  rectified 
q^irit,  1}  pint;  mix  the  liquids,  and  filter. 


Deobstruent  and  narcotic. — Do^tf  ofthe  Ph.L., 
20  to  60  drops;  that  of  the  Ph.  E.  tincture  is 
less,  it  being  a  much  stronger  and  certain  pre- 
paration.   See  Hemlock. 

Tincture  of  Hemp.  Tincturo  of  Indian 
Hemp. 

Tincture  of  Henl)ane.  ^n,  Tinctuba 
HYOSCYAMi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.).  Prep,  1. 
(B.  P.)  Hyoscyamus  leaves,  dried  and  bruised, 
1 ;  proof  spirit,  8 ;  macerate  48  hours  with  6 
of  the  spirit,  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  when  it 
has  drained  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  drop,  press,  and  wash  the 
marc  with  spirit  to  make  up  8. — Dose,  16  to  60 
minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  leaves  of  henbane,  5  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart;  macerate  for  7  days 
(14  days, — Ph.  D.;  or  percolate — Ph.  E.), 
then  press,  and  filter.  Anodyne,  sedative, 
soporific,  and  narcotic. — Dose,  20  drops  to 
2fl.  drs. 

Ohs.    This,  as  well  as  the  tikctubes  of 

FOXGLOVE,  hemlock,  HOPS,  JALAP,  LOBELIA 
INFLATA,  BHATAKY,  SATIKE,  SQUILLS,  SENNA, 

YALEBIAN  WOBMWOOD,  &c,  \&  Usually  pre- 
pared by  the  dn:^gists  with  1  lb.  of  the  dried 
leaves  (or  dried  ch^g^)  to  each  gaL  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and 
water. 

Tincture  of  Hops.  Syn.  Tinctuba  lupuli 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  Tinctuba  humuli,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Hop,  1;  proof  spirit,  8; 
macerate  48  hours  in  6  of  the  spirit,  a^tating 
occasionally,  pack  in  a  percolator,  let  it  drain, 
add  the  remaining  spirit,  and  when  fluid  ceases 
to  'drop,  wash  the  marc,  filter,  and  make  up  8. 
— Dose,  i  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Hops,  6  oz.;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart;  digest  7  days,  then  press,  and  filter. 
Anodvne,  sedative,  and  soporific. — Dose.  \  to 
2  fl.  drs.  For  the  formula  of  the  Ph.  E.  and 
D.,  see  Tinctube  of  Lupulin. 

Tincture,  Hudson's.    Tooth  tincture. 

Tincture,  Huzham's.  Compound  tincture  of 
cinchona. 

Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp.   iS^ii.   Tinctuba 

CANNABIS  iNDICiB  (B.  P.),  TiNCTUBA  CANNA- 
BIS, T.  c.  Indict  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B. 
P.)  Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  1 ;  rectified  spirit, 
20;  dissolve. — Dose,  5  to  20  minims  with  1 
dr.  of  mucilage,  adding  1  oz.  of  water. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Purified  extract  of  Indian  hemp, 
\  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  \  pint ;  dissolve.  21  drops 
(minims)  contains  1  gr.  of  the  extract. 

Ohs.  The  formulffi  of  CShaughnessy  and 
the  Bengal  Ph.  are  similar. — Dose,  10  drops, 
every  )  hour,  in  cholera ;  1  fl.  dr.,  every  J  hour, 
in  tetanus,  till  the  paroxysms  coase*  or  catEilcpsy 
is  induced. 

Tincture  of  Indian  Tobac'co.  Tincture  of 
lobelia. 

Tincture  of  I'odine.  Syn,  Tinctuba 
lODiNEi  (Ph.  E.),  Tinctuba  lODnrn,  L. 
Prep,  (Ph.  E.)  Iodine,  2^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  quart;  dissolve,  and  preserve  it  in  well- 
dosed  bottles.-— J>Mf«  6  to  80  drops,  twice  or 
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thrico  diuly,  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 
Externally,  as  a  paint,  &c. 

Obs.  The  fonnulso  of  Magendie,  the  Ph.  U. 
S.,  and  the  Paris  Codex,  are  similar. 

Tincture    of    Iodine    (Compound).      Syn. 

AlTTISCROFULOtTfl   DBOFS ;  TiNCTUBA  lODI  (B. 

P.),  TiNCTURA.  lODnrn  oomposita  (Ph.  L.  & 
D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  Iodine,  i ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, i;  rectitted  spirit,  20;  dissolve. — Dote. 
6  to  20  minims.  Also  an  excellent  application 
to  the  throat  in  diphtheria. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  &  D.)  Iodine,  1  oz. ;  iodide  of 
potassium,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  I  quart ;  dis- 
solve:— Dose,  &c.,  as  the  last. 

Tincture  of  Ipecacnanlia.  Sjfn.  Tinctuba 
IPECACUANHA,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Bor.)  Ipeca- 
cuanha (coarsely  powdered),  1  oz. ;  spirit,  sp. 
gr.  '897  to  '900  (16  to  17  o.  p.)f  8  oz. ;  mace- 
rate for  8  day8«  Tlie  tincture  of  the  P.  Cod. 
has  twice  its  strength. — Dose,  10  or  12 
drops  to  2  fl.  drs.,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion. 

Tincture  of  Jal'ap.  iSyn.  Tinctuba  jalapjc 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),'L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  1  ;  proof  spirit,  8 ; 
macerate  for  48  hours  in  six  of  the  spirit, 
agitating  occasionally,  pack  in  a  percolator, 
and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  on  the 
remaining  spirit,  press,  filter,  and  add  spirit  to 
make  8. — Dose.  ^  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Jalap,  coarsely  powdered, 
5  oz.  (10  oz.—Ph.  L.  1836;  7  oz.— Ph.  E.) ; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart,  (IJ  pint,  —  Ph.  D.)  ; 
macerate  for  7  days  (or  percolate — Ph.  E.), 
then  press,  and  filter.  Carthartic. — Dose,  1 
to  4  fl.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Ki'no.  aV^».  Tinctuba  kino 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Kino,  in  ix>wder,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  10 ;  mace- 
rate 7  days,  filter,  and  make  up  10. — Dose,  J  to 
2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  kino,  3{  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  days  (or  perco- 
late— Ph.  E.),  and  filter.  Astringent. — Dose, 
1  to  2  fl.  drs.,  combined  with  chalk  mixture ;  in 
diarrhcoa,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Lactuca"rium.  Syn.  Tinctuba 
LACTUCABii,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  E.)  Powdered 
laotucarium,  4  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ; 
digest  or  percolate.  Anodyne,  soiwrific,  anti- 
simsmodic,  and  sedative. — Dose.  20  to  60 
drops ;  in  cases  for  which  opium  is  unsuited. 
10  drops  (minims)  contain  1  gr.  of  lactu- 
Carium. 

Tincture  of  Lav'ender  (Compound).  Syn, 
Bed  lavendeb,  ItED  latendsb  dkopb.  Red 

1IABT8U0BN  ;      TiNCTUBA    LAVENDULf    COM- 

rosiTA  (B.  p..  Ph.  L.  &  1).),  Spibitus  lavan- 
DUL2E  COMPOSITUB  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B. 
1*.)  English  oil  of  lavender,  90  minims ;  Eng- 
lish oil  of  rosemary,  10  minims;  cinnamon, 
bruised,  150  grs. ;  nutmeg,  bruised,  150  grs. ; 
red  sandal  wood,  300  grs. ;  rectified  spirit,  40 
oz. ;  macerate  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  red 
sandal-wood  in  tht>  spirit  for  7  days,  then  press 
out  and  stmin ;  dissolve  the  oUs  in  the  strained 


tincture  and  add  snAcient  rectified  spirit  to 
make  40  os. — Dose.  }  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  CSnnamoD  and  nutmegs,  of  eadi, 
bmised,  2|  drs. ;  red  asaders  wood*  sUoed,  ft 
drt, ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  macersAe  for  7 
days,  then  strain,  with  expression,  and  diswlvs 
in  the  strained  liquid,  (ulof  lavender,  li  fl-dr., 
oil  of  rosemary,  10  drops. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Spirit  of  lavender,  U 
pint ;  spirit  of  rosemsiy,  ^  pint ;  red  ssadoi 
wood  (rasped),  6  drs. ;  cinnamon  and  natmsgi 
(bruised),  of  each,  2^  drs. ;  macerate  for  14 
days. 

4.  (Ph.  £.)  Spirit  of  larender,  1  quart ; 
spirit  of  rosemary,  12  fl.  oz.;  cinnamon,  1  ol; 
nutmeg,  1  oz. ;  reid  sanden^  8  drs. ;  clofei»  S 
drs. ;  as  No.  1. 

6.  (Ph.D.)  Oil  of  lavender,  8  fl.  drs.;  oflof 
rosemary,  1  fl.  dr. ;  dnnomon,  1  oz. ;  nutmegs 
i  oz.;  doves  and  cochineal,  of  each,  i  oa; 
rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  macerate  for  li 
days. 

6.  (Wholesale.)  From  oil  of  cassia,  f  fl.  oi. ; 
oil  of  nutmeg,  1  fl.  oz. ;  oils  of  lavender  sod 
rosemary,  of  each,  4|  fl.  oz. ;  red  sanden 
(rasped),  3  lbs.;  proof  spirit,  6  galls,  (or  recti* 
fied  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  8  galls.) ;  digest 
14  days.  Should  it  be  cloudy,  add  a  littk 
more  proof  spirit. 

Obs,  Compound  tincture  of  lavender  is  a 
popular  stimulant,  corddal,  and  stomachic— 
Dose,  1  to  3  teaspoonfols  ((  to  2  fl.  drs.); 
in  lowness  of  spirits,  fointnoss,  flatolenee, 
hysteria,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Lem'ons.  iS^^.  Tikctuba  u- 
MONUM  (Ph.  L.),  Tinctxtba  likonis  (B.  P, 
Ph.  D.,  Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  1,  (B.  P.)  Fresh 
lemon  peel,  sliced  thin,  1;  proof  spirit,  8; 
macerate  for  7  days  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  occasional  agitation,  strain,  press,  filter, 
and  make  up  with  spirit  to  8. — Dose.  |  to  2 
drs. 

2.  Fresh  lemon  peel,  3^  oz.  (cut  thin,  5  oz. 
— Ph.  D.^  ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for 
7  days  (14  days — Ph.  D.),  then  express  the 
liquid,  and  filter  it.  An  aromatic  bitter  and 
stomachic. — Dose.  ^  to  2  fi.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Lohe'lia.  Sifn.  Tinctube  o? 
Indian  tobacco;  Tinctuba  lobbllb  in- 
flate, Tinctuba  lobelia  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Lobelia,  dried 
and  bruised,  1;  proof  spirit,  8;  mace* 
rate  48  hours  with  6  of  the  spirit,  agi- 
tating occasionally,  pack  in  a  percolator,  and 
let  it  drain,  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  press  and  wash 
the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  up  8.— Dose. 
10  to  30  minims,  but  1  dr.  may  be  given  for 
dyspncca ;  4  drs.  as  an  emetic. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  and  powdered  lobelia  in- 
flata,  5  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart;  macerate 
for  7  days  (14  days — Ph.  D. ;  or  percolate— 
Ph.  £.),  press,  and  filter. — Dose.  As  an  ex- 
pectorant, 10  to  60  drops ;  as  an  emetic  and 
antispasmodic,  1  to  2  fi.  drs.,  repeated  every 
third  hour  until  it  causes  vomiting.     It  is 
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principally  employed  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and 
some  other  pulmonary  affections. 
Tincture  of  Lobelia  (Ethereal).    i%f».  Tino- 

TintA  LOBELIJB  £THSBEA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  £.), 

L.  Prep.  1.  Lobelia,  dried  and  bruised,  1 ; 
spirit  of  ether,  8 ;  macerate  7  days,  press, 
and  strain  8. — Dose,  10  to  30  minims  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Indian  tobacco,  powdered,  5  oz. ; 
ether,  14  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  26  fl.  oz. ; 
macerate  7  days,  press,  and  filter. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Dry  lobelia,  5  oz. ;  spirit  of  suU 
phuric  ether,  1  quart;  by  digestion  for  7  days, 
or  by  percolation. — Dose.  6  or  8  drops  to  1  fl. 
dr. 

4.  (Whitlaw*s.)  From  lobelia,  1  lb. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  of  each, 
4  pints ;  sulphuric  ether,  4  oz. — Dose,  &c.,  as 
the  last. 

Tinctare  of  Lu'pulin.    8yn,  Tikctube  of 

HOPS  ;  TnrOTUBA  LUPITLI  (Ph.  E.),  TiKCTUBJB 

LtJPFLnrjB  rPh.  D.)  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D). 
Lupulin  (the  yellowish-brown  powder 
attached  to  the  scales  of  hops,  separated 
by  friction  and  sifting),  5  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  quart;  macerate  for  14  days  (or  proceed 
by  displacement — Ph.  E.),  press,  and  filter. 
—Dose,  I  to  2  fl.  drs.  See  Tikotvbe  of 
Hops. 

Tincture  of  Mat'ico.  iSJ^ti.  Tinotuba  matico 
(Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.)  Matico  leaves, 
in  coarse  powder,  8  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ; 
macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain,  with  expres- 
sion.— Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  drs.,  as  an  internal 
astringent  or  heemostatic  It  is  a  very  feeble 
remedy,  as  matico  leaves  are  destitute  of  either 
tannin  or  g^allic  acid,  and  derive  their  power 
of  stopping  local  bleeding  from  the  peculiar 
mechanical  construction  of  their  surface. 

Tincture  of  Mea'dow  Saffron.  Tincture  of 
colchicum. 

Tincture  of  Mone'sia.  Si^n,  Tikotttsa 
XONESlfi,  L.  Prep,  From  monesia,  2^  oz.; 
proof  spirit,  1  pint;  macerate  a  week. 
Astringent. — Dose,  |  to  2  fl.  drs. 

Tincture  of  Mnsk.  Syn,  TnronTSA  hoschi, 
L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Musk,  2  drs.;  rec- 
tified spirit,  16  fl.  oz. ;  digest  7  days.  Anti- 
spasmodic ;  but  principally  used  as  a  perfume, 
being  too  weak  for  medical  use. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh.  Syn.  Golden  tooth- 
DBOPS;  TiNOTUBB,  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
L.  Prep,  1,  (B.  P.)  Myrrh,  in  coarse  powder, 
1 ;  rectified  spirit,  8 ;  macerate  \  48  hours 
with  6  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally, 
pack  in  a  percolator,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
drop,  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit,  wash  the 
marc,  press,  and  make  up  to  8. — Dose,  |  to  1 
dr.  More  frequently  used  mixed  with  water 
to  form  a  gargle. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Myrrh,  in  powder,  3  oz.  (8^ 
oz..  Ph.  E. ;  4  oz.,— Fh.  D.;  rectified  spirit, 
1  quart;  macerate  for  7  days  (14  days, — 
Fh.  D.;  or  by  displacement— Ph.  *  E.),  and 
filter. 

3.  (Wholesale.)    Myrrh  (in  coarse  powder), 


2i  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  galls. ;  water,  1  gal.; 
as  the  last. 

Obs,  Hucture  of  myrrh  is  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant.— Dose,  i  to  1  fi.  dr!,  as  an  adjuvant  in 
mixtures,  gargles,  &c.  Chiefly  used  diluted 
with  water,  as  a  dentifrice  or  wash  for  ulcerated' 
and  spongy  gums. 

Tincture   of  Myrrh.     (Compound).      Syn, 

TnCCTUBA     MYBBHJB     COMPOSITA,     L.     Prep. 

From  myrrh  and  Soootrine  aloes,  of  each,  2  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  3  galls. ;  water,  2  galls. ;  digest 
for  14  days.  This  is  frequently  substituted 
for  *C0MP0UirD  tikctube  of  aloes'  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

Tincture  of  Vuz  Vomi'ca.  Syn,  Tinctttba 
NUOis  TOHiOiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Nux  vomica,  1 
rectified  spirit,  10;  soften  the  nux  vomica 
by  steam,  dry  rapidly,  and  reduce  to  fine 
powder.  Macerate  48  hours  in  three 
fourths  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally, 
pack  in  a  percolator,  let  it  drain,  pour  on 
the  remaining  spirit,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
drop,  press,  filter,  and  make  up  to  10. — Dose. 
10  to  30  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Nux  vomica  (ground  in  a 
coffee-mill),  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  8  fi.  oz. ; 
macerate  7  (14)  days.— l)o«0.  5  to  20  drops ; 
in  paralysis,  &c.    It  is  poisonous. 

Tinctnre,  Odontal'gic.     Syn,     Toothachb 

TDTCJTUBB;  TlWCTUBA  ODOKTALGIOA,  L.  Prep, 

1,  Tincture  of  opium,  1  fl.  dr. ;  ether,  2  fl.  drs. ; 
oil  of  cloves,  15  drops. 

2.  Rectified  spirit,  3  fl.  drs. ;  chloroform,  2 
drs. ;  creasote,  1  dr. ;  mix. 

3.  (Collier.)  Pellitory  of  Spain,  4  drs. ;  cam- 
phor, 3  drs. ;  opium,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  2  fi. 
drs. ;  rectified  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. ;  digest  for  a 
week. 

4.  (Niemann.)  Digest  60  or  80  common 
lady-birds  (CoccineUa  septempunctata, — Linn.) 
in  rectified  spirit,  1  fl.  oz.,  for  8  days,  and 
strain. 

Obs,  The  above  are  commonly  applied,  on 
a  small  piece  of  lint,  in  toothache.  For  other 
formulsB  see  Dbops,  Tinctubes  of  Mtbbh 

and.PELLITOBT,  &c. 

Tincture  of  O'pinm.    Syn,  LAUDAinTH,  Li- 

QUID,  L.,   ANODTinZ   TDfCTUEE,    THEBAIC  T.  ; 

Tdtctuba  opii,— (B.  p..  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
Thbbaioa,  Lattdanith  liqttidttx,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  p.)  Opium  in  coarse  powder,  1^ ;  proof 
spirit,  20;  macerate  7  days,  strain,  express, 
filter,  and  add  spirit  to  make  20. — Dose.  10 
to  30  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  opium,  3  oz.  (3  oz. — 
Ph.  D.) ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for 
7  days  (14  days  —  Ph.  D.),  and  strain,  with 
expression. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Opium,  sliced,  3  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  13i  fl.  oz. ;  digest,  with  heat,  for  2 
hours,  break  down  the  opium  with  the  hand, 
strain,  and  express  the  infusion ;  then  macerate 
the  residuum  for  about  20  homrs  in  rectified 
sjurit,  1  pint  7  fl'.  oz.;  next  strain,  press, 
mix  the  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and 
filter. 
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Ohs.  ThiM  prcpnrntion  hns  n  deop  brownUb- 
rcMl  iTilonr,  uiul  tlic  clianicUTUtio  (Klonr  and 
tujcti*  (if  iipiuin.  li  iniiiimfl  nr imiimired  dnms 
of  till'  London,  nnd  about  15  minims  of  tnu 
Edinbnrgb  und  Dublin  tiuctiircs.  arc  cqai\iilont 
to  1  p*.  of  dry  opinm,  or  1*12  gr.  of  ordinnry 
opioui.  I'V  minims  of  tbid  tinctnre  aro  equal 
to  about  25  drops  of  it  ]xmrcd  from  a  bottle. 
Its  Kp.  gr-  is  *052.  (Pbillips.)— i)ow.  10  to 
60  «lrop!t  J  as  an  anrxlyne,  stHlative,  or  bypnotic. 
Tbe  following  form  is  substituted  for  that  of 
tbe  Pbanuacopccia  by  many  of  tho  wholesale 
dnig  bouses : — Take  of  Turkey  opium,  2\  lbs.; 
boiling  water,  0  ijuarts;  digest  till  dissolved  or 
disintegrated,  eool;  add  of  rectified  spirit,  2 
galK ;  and,  after  rt>])o9c  for  24  hours,  deeant 
tbe  clear  prjrtion.     Prod,  4  gall«. 

Tincture   of  .Opium  (A2nmo"niat«d).     Syn, 

AamONIATEl)  TINCTURK  OF  OPIUM,  SCOTCH 
FIRROORIC;       TlNCTURA      OPII     AM3I0NIATA 

(U.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Oi)ium 
in  powder,  100  grs.;  saffron,  eut  small,  180 
gn. ;  benzoic  acid,  160  grs. ;  oil  of  anise,  60 
minims ;  Htrong  solution  of  ammonia,  4  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit,  16  oz. ;  macerate  7  tlays  in 
a  closed  vessel,  with  occasional  agitation, 
strain,  and  .idd  sntlicient  rectified  spirit  to 
make  up  20  oz. — Done.  J  to  1  dr. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Benzoic  acid  and  bay  saffron, 
of  eacb,  6  drs. ;  opium,  sliced,  4  drs. ;  oil  of 
aniseed,  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  ammonia  (Ph.  E.),  1 
<|unrt;  digest  for  a  week,  and  filter.  Stimu- 
lnnt>  sintispasmodic,  and  anodyne. — Dose.  20 
to  80  dn)]>3 ;  in  bystiTin,  boopiug-cough,  &c. 

Ohs.  Tliis  projianition  is  called  *  pare- 
goric,* or  '  FARKUOIO  ELIXIR,*   in   Scotland, 


2.  Pellitory  oT  Spidn  (brniaed).  1  oz. ;  Kfti- 
f)eil  spirit,  \  pint;  digest  a  week.  In  the  P. 
Cod.  a  tincture  is  ordered  prepared  with  spirit 
abont  41  o.  p.,  and  another  prepared  with  spirit 
of  sulphuric  ether. 

3.  (CosfFonm. — ^Brande.)  Pellitory  root,  4 
drs. ;  camphor,  3  dn. ;  oil  -of  clorcsi,  3  dn.; 
opium,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  6  fl.  oz. ;  dignt 
for  eight  days.  Both  the  above  are  used  for  tbe 
tootbache.    See  ODOKTAiiaic  TxHcrusE. 

Tinctnre  of  Fhot'pliomi  (Ethereal).  Syt, 
.'Ether  pnospHOSATus,  Tixctuba  PHOi- 
FnoRi  iRHEREA,  L.  Brtp,  1.  Ph.  Hsnn. 
1831.)  Phosphoms  (powdered  by  agitatlni 
with  rectified  spirit),  16  grs.;  ether,  2  oz.; 
macerate,  with  agitation,  for  4  days,  thcs 
decant  the  clear  portion,  and  iireserre  it  in  t 
stoppered  bottlei  in  a  cool  dark  sitaation. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Pbosphonus  cat  small,  Ipart; 
ether,  50  parts;  digest,  with  occasiozial  agita- 
tion, for  1  monUi,  and  decant  the  clear. — Jhif, 
5  to  15  drops,  in  any  bland  vehicle,  thriee 
daily ;  in  impotcncy,  low  sinking  conditiom  of 
the  system,  &c. 

Tinctnre  of  OoaB'iia.  Sgn»  TnTcmi 
QrABSliE  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.P.) 
Quassia  in  chips,  i ;  ])roof  spirit,  20;  digest  7 
days,  filter,  and  make  np  to  20> — Dok,  1  ta 
2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Quassia,  in  chips,  10  drs. ;  pruof 
spirit,  1  quart ;  digest  7  days.  Bitter,  tonii*. 
— Dose.  I  to  2  fl.  drs. ;  in  d^'spepsui,  &c. 

Tinctnre  of    Qnassia    (Componnd).      5vs, 

TiyCTTRA   QUA88LE    COltPOSITA   (I*h.    E.).*L 

Prep.  (Pb.  E.)    Cardamoms  and  cocliineal.  of 
each,  bruised,  |  oz. ;  i)owdered  cinnamon  ainl 


but  should  be  cjirefully  distinguished  from  the    (imissia  chips,  of  each,  6  drs.;  raisins,  7  ot; 


comixiuiid  tincture  of  camphor,  which  pa.sscs 
under  the  same  names  in  England;  as  the 
former  contains  about  4  times  as  much  opium 
as  the  latter.  80  minims,  or  115  i>oured  drops, 
contain  a1)out  1  gr.  of  opium. 

Tincture  of  O^inm  (Cam'phorated).  Com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor. 

Tinctnre  of  Or'ange  Peel.  Syn.  Tinctcra 
AURANTII  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  T.  rORTICIS 
AURANTII,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Dried  bitter 
orange  jkjcI,  cut  small  and  bruised,  1 ;  proof 
spirit,  10 ;  macnr.ite  for  7  days  in  a  closed 
vessel  with  occasional  agitation,  then  strain, 
press,  and  filter,  addj  sullicient  proof,  spirit 
to  make  lO.—Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  orange  peel,  3 J  oz.  (4  oz. 
— Ph.  D.)  ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  for 
7  (lays  (14  days — Ph.  D. ;  or  by  percohition 
— Ph.  E),  press,  and  filter.  A  grateful  bitter 
stomachic—Do*-?.  1  to  3  il.  drs. ;  chiefly  as 
an  adjuvant  in  mixtures,  <S:c. 

Tinctnre  of  Pellitory.      Syn.    TooxnAcnE 

TiyCTURK  ;  TiNCTURA  PYRETURI,  B.  P.     Prep. 

1.  (B.  p.)  Pellitory  root,  in  coarse  powder,  4 ; 
rectified  spirit,  20;  macerate  for  48  hours 
with  15  of  the  spirit;  agitating  occasion- 
ally, then  pack  in  |a  percolator,  let  it  dmin, 
and  pour  on   the    remaining  spirit ;  when  it 


ceases 


proof  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  for  7  ^vs 
(or  by  percohition),  then  press,  and  filter. 
Aromatic  and  tonic. — Dose  and  use,  as  tlio 
last. 

Tinctnre  of  Quinine'  (Componnd).  S^f^. 
Fever    drops;    Tiscttba  Quikje,    B.   P.; 

TiNCTURA  QUI>\E  COMFOSITA  (Ph.  L.)  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Sulphate  of  quinia,  1 ;  tincture  of 
orange  peel,  (>0 ;  dissolve  with  a  gentle  boat, 
digest  for  3  days  \d\}\  occasional  agitation, 
and  strain. — Dose.  1  to  1^  dr. 

2.  (Pb.  L.)  Sulphate  of  quinine,  5  dn:.  1 
scrup.  (or  320  grs.) ;  tincture  of  orange  jK?el. 
1  quart;  digest,  with  agitation,  for  7  days, 
or  until  solution  is  complete. 

Ohs.  Unless  the  tincture  cmpbiyed  as  the 
solvent  be  of  the  full  strength,  some  of  the  • 
disulphatc  remains  undissolved.  It  is  an 
excellent  medicine  when  faithfully  prepared. 
— Dose,  i  to  2  fl.  drs. ;  in  debility,  dyspepsia. 
&c. 

Tinctnre  of  Bed  Lav'ender.  Componml 
tincture  of  lavender. 

Tinctnre  of  Rhat'any.  Syn.  TnvcnrBA 
KRAacERij;  (B.  P.,  Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Bhatany,  bruised,  ;1 ;  proof  8]iirit,  8;  mace- 
rate -18  hours  in  6  of  the  spirit,  agitating 
occasionally,  {uick   in  a  percolator;   when  it 


to  jnil^fres^  filter,  and  moke  up  to  20.  |  ceases  to  drop,  ponr  on  the  remaining  spuit, 
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and  wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  up 
8. — Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Rhatany  root,  in  coarse  powder, 
8  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days,  then  press,  and  filter.  Astringent. — 
Dose.  1  to  2  fl.  drs.  The  formula  of  the  Ph. 
U.  S.  is  similar. 

Tincture  of  Ehn'barb.  S^n,  Tinctfba 
HHEi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.) 
Rhubarb,  bruised,  2 ;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised, 
i ;  coriander,  bruised,  i ;  safiron,  i ;  proof 
spirit,  20;  macerate  for  48  hours  with 
15  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally,  pack 
in  a  percolator,  and  whcu  it  ceases  to  drop 
pour  on  the  remaining  spirit,  press  and  wash 
the  marc,  and  add  spirit  to  make  up  20. — 
Dose,  As  a  stomachic,  1  to  2  drs. ;  as  a  purga- 
tive, -I  to  1  oz. 

2.  (Pli.  E.),  Powdered  rhubarb,  3^  oz. ;  car- 
damom seeds,  bruised,  ^  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart;  digest,  or  proceed  by  the  method  of 
displacement. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1824.)  Rhubarb,  2  oz.;  carda- 
moms, 4  drs. ;  saffron,  2  drs. ;  proof  spirit,  32 
fl.  oz.  Both  the  above  are  cordial,  stomachic, 
and  laxative. — Dose,  1  fl.  dr.  to  1  fl.  oz. 

'    Tincture    of  Rhubarb   (Compound)      Si/n. 

TlNOTTTRA    BHEI    COMPOSITA    (Ph.    L.   &  D.) 

Frtfp,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Rhubarb,  sliced,  2i  oz. ; 
liquorice  root,  bruised,  6  drs. ;  ginger  (bruised) 
and  hay  saffron,  of  each,  3  drs. ;  proof  spirit, 
1  quart;  macerate  for  7  days,  then  press,  and 
filter. 

2.  (Ph.)  Rhubarb,  3  oz. ,  cardamoms,  1 
oz. ;  liquorice  root,  i  oz. ;  saffron,  i  oz. ;  proof 
spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 

8.  (Ph.  L.)  1824.  Rhubarb,  2  oz. ;  liquorice 
root,  4  drs. ;  ginger  and  saffron,  of  each,  2  drs. ; 
proof  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. ;  water,  12  fl.  oz. 

Obs.  This  tincture  is  a  popular  remedy  in 
diarrhoea  and  colic,  and  is  an  especial  favourite 
with  drunkards. — Dose,  as  a  stomachic,  1  to  3 
fl.  drs. ;  as  a  purgative,  i  to  li  fl.  oz.  The 
tincture  of  rhubarb  of  the  shops  is  mostly 
inferior,  being  generally  deficient  both  in 
rhubarb  and  spirit.  The  following  forms  we 
have  seen  extensively  employed  in  the  whole- 
sale trade  : — East  Indian  rhubarb,  20  lbs.;  boil- 
ing water,  q.  s.  to  cover  it ;  infuse  for  24  hours, 
then  slice  the  rhubarb,  and  put  it  into  a  cask 
with  moist  sugar,  14  lbs. ;  ginger,  bruised,  3i 
lb. ;  hay  saffron,  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  potash,  ^ 
lb. ;  bruised  nutmegs,  i  lb. ;  rectified  spirit, 
19  galls. ;  water,  21  galls. ;  macerate  with  fre- 
quent agitation  for  14  days,  decant  the  clear 
portion,  and  press  and  filter  the  bottoms. 
Those  houses  that  adhere  to  the  Ph.  L.  for 
1824  substitute  cardamom  seeds,  5  lbs.,  for  the 
ginger.  For  the  corresponding  Ph.  E.  formula 
see  the  last  article. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  (Srandish's  ATkA- 
line).  Syn,  Tdtctura  eiiei  alkauna 
BRANSIBHII,  L.  Prep,  From  rhubarb,  in 
coarse  powder,  li  oz. ;  Brandish's  alkaline 
•olntion,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  a  week.  In 
the  original  formula  only  i  oz.  of  rhubarb  is 


ordered. — Dose,  20  drops  to  2  fl.  drs.,  in  any 
bland  liquid,  not  acidulous ;  in  acidities,  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 
Tincture    of   Rhubarb    and   Al'oes.     Sj/n, 

SaCEED   BLIXIHt ;  TlNCTFEA  EHEI  ET  ALOES, 

(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  D.)  Rhubarb,  in  powder 
li  oz. ;  Socotrine  or  East  Indian  aloes,  6  drs.; 
cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  5  drs. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart;  macerate  7  days,  or  percolate.  A  warm 
stomachic  purgative. — Dose,  i  fl.  oz.  to  1 
fl.  oz. 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Oen'tian.    Tnrc- 

TUEA  EHEI  AHAEA,  TnTCTTTBA  BHEI  BT  OEK- 

TIAN^  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.)  Rhu- 
barb, 2  oz. ;  gentian,  I  oz.;  proof  spirit,  1 
quart;  proceed  as  for  the  last.  Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  purgative. — Dose.  1  fl.  dr.  to  1 
fl.  oz. 
Tincture   of  Rhubarb   and   Sen'na.    Syn, 

WaBNEE'S   govt  COEDIAL;   TiNCTUBA    BHEI 

ET  SENKi  (Ph.  U.  S.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.  S.) 
Rhubarb,  1  oz. ;  senna  and  red  sanders  wood, 
of  each,  2  drs. ;  coriander  and  fennel  seed,  of 
each,  1  dr. ;  saffron  and  extract  of  liquorice, 
of  each,  i  dr.;  stoned  raisins,  6  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  2\  pints;  macerate  for  14  days.  A 
popular  stomachic  and  laxative. — Dose,  i  to 
li  fl.  oz. 

Tincture,  Biemer's  Kerrous.  Prep,  From 
oil  of  juniper,  1  part ;  volatile  liquor  of  harts- 
horn, 4  parts ;  rectifi&d  spirit,  16  parts. — Dose. 
1  teaspoonf  ul,  in  water. 

Tincture,  Ruspini's.    Tooth  tincture. 

Tincture  of  Ss2rfh)n.  Syn,  TmoximA  CBOCi 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  T.  c.  SATiTiB,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Saffron,  1;  proof  spirit,  20;  macerate 
48  hours  with  15  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occa- 
sionally, pack  in  a  percolator,  let  it  drain,  and 
then  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit;  when  it 
ceases  to  drop,  wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to 
make  up  20. — Dose  ^  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Hay  saffron,  2  oz.  (2  oz.— Ph. 
D.) ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart  (1  pint-— Ph.  D.)  j 
proceed  either  by  maceration  (for  14  days — 
Ph.  D.)  or  by  displacement.  Stimulant,  and 
cmmenagogue. — Dose.  1  to  2  fl.  drs.  Chiefly 
used  for  its  colour  and  flavour. 

Tincture  of  Senna  (Compound).    Syn.  Torc- 

TTTEE  OF  SENNA,  ElIXIE  OP  HEALTHf  ;  TlNC- 
TITEA  BENNJE  (B.P.),  TiNCTUEA  8ENN-B  COM- 
POSITE (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Senna,  broken  small,  5;  raisins,  freed  from 
seeds,  4;  caraway,  bruised,  1;  coriander, 
bruised,  1 ;  proof  spirit,  40 ;  macerate  the 
ingredients  ^  hours  in  three  fourths  of  the 
spirit,  agitating  occasionally ;  pack  in  a  per- 
colator, and  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  pour  on 
the  remaining  spirit ;  press,  filter,  and  make 
up  40. — Dose.  2  to  8  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Senna,  3i  oz.;  caraway  seeds, 
bruised,  3i  drs.;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised, 
1  dr.;  stoned  raisins,  5  oz. ;  proof  spirit, 
1  quart;  macerate  for  7  days,  press,  and 
filter. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Senna  and  stoned  raisins,  of 
each,  4  oz.;  sugar,  2i  oz.;  coriandcrs,  1  oz.; 
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jalap,  6  drs. ;  caraways  and  cardamoms,  of 
cjifh,  5  dr8. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  dif?f«t,  or 
pn»c<*«Hl  by  )>ercolutXoii. 

1.  (Pli.  D.)  S'nna,  4  oz. ;  caraway  uiul  car- 
damom 8eod«,  of  each,  bruised,  i  oz. ;  proof 
npirit,  1  quart ;  imiccrate  for  14  days. 

5.  (Wholesale.)  From  senmi, 6  lbs.;  treacle, 
2  lliR. ;  caraways,  '}  lb. ;  cardamoms,  {  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  4  frails. ;  as 
before.  Carminative,  stomachic,  and  purga> 
tive. — Dote,  ^  to  1  fl.  oz. 

Obs,  "  If  Alexandrian  senna  be  used  for  this 
preparation,  it  must  W  frei^  f n)m  cynanchum 
(ar^el)  leaves,  by  picking."     (Ph.  E.) 

Tincture  of  Ser'pentary.    tS>»>.    Tikctuhe 

OF  ViBaiNIAN  8NAEE  BOOT  ;  TlNCTUKA 
BRBPEKTABI^     (B.    P.,     Ph.     L.     &     £.),     L. 

Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Serpentary,  bruised,  1; 
proof    spirit,  8 ;    macerate  48  hours,   with 

6  of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally,  pack 
in  a  percolator  and  let  it  drain;  pour  on 
the  remaining  spirit,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
drop,  press,  and  wash  the  marc  to  make  up 
8.— 2>Me.  i  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Serpentary,  bruised,  3\  oz. 
(cochineal,  1  dr. — Ph.  E.);  proof  spirit,  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  7  days  (or  by  percolation 
— Ph.  E.),  strain,  and  filter.  Stimulant,  tonic, 
and  dia])horetic. — Dose.  1  to  3  fl.  drs. 

Tincture  of  S68qaiclLlo"ride  of  Iron.    St/». 

TlNCTrUE  OF  MURIATE  OP  IKON,  TlNCTUEE  OP 

8TEBL,  Steel  dbofb  ;  Tinctuea  pebbi  pee- 

CULOBIDI  (B.  p.),  TiNCTUBA  PEBBI  SKSQIH- 
CULOBIDI   (Ph.   L.  &  D.),  T.  PEBKI   MUBIATIS 

(Ph.  E.),  Fbbbi  MUBiATia  LiQUOB,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  p.)  strong  solution  of  percliloride  of 
iron,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  3  :  mix. — Dose.  10  to 
30  minims  in  water. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Ses^iuioxide  of  iron,  6  oz.; 
hydrochloric  acid,  1  pint ;  mix,  and  digest  in 
a  sand  bath,  frc([ucntly  shaking  (witli  a  gentle 
heat,  for  a  daiy — Ph.  E.),  until  solution  is 
coiiiplctc,  then  add,  when  cold,  of  rectified 
spirit,  3  pints,  and  (in  a  short  time)  filter. 
Sp.  gr.  '992.  "  1  fi.  oz.,  potash  being  added, 
deposits  nearly  30  grs.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron." 
(Ph.^.) 

3.  (Pli.  D.)  Iron  wire,  8  oz. ;  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  quart ;  distilled  water,  1  pint ; 
mix,  and  dissolve  by  a  gentle]  heat ;  next  add, 
in  successive  portions,  of  pure  nitric  acid,  18  tt. 
clrs. ;  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat  to  a  pint,  and, 
when  cold,  mix  this  in  a  bottle  with  rectified 
spirit,  li  Ipint ;  lastly,  after  12  hours,  filter. 
Sp.  gr.  1-237. 

Obg.  This  tincture  is  an  active  ferru- 
ginous tonic— Dow.  10  to  30  drops,  gradually 
increased,  taken  in  water,  ale,  or  wine.  In  the 
old  tinctura  martis,  Ph.  L.,  iron  filings,  and 
in  the  T.  ferri  muriatis,  Ph.  E.  1817,  black 
oxide  of  iron,  were  used  instead  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide or  carbonate.  *  Bestuchef's  nervine 
tincture  of  the  P.  Cod.  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 1  dr.  of  dry  sesquichloride  of  iron  in 

7  drs.  of  Bi>irit  of  sulphuric  ether.  See  Qolden 
Dbops. 


Tinetnre  of  Seiqiiiiii'trftte  of  Ixoat.    8gn, 

TlKCTTTBA   FEBBI   BEBQUIKITB^TIB,  L.      JPnep. 

(Onion.)  Iron  filings,  i  oz.;  nitric  acid  (1*5), 
2k  oz.;  dissolve,  add  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1'16), 
6  drs.,  simmer  for  2  or  3  minatet,  cooU  add  of 
rectified  spirit,  8  oz.,  and  filter.  Ptopoted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  laft  preparation,  bait  the 
name  misrepresents  its  chemical  oonititatioo. 
Tincture  of  Squills.   %».  Tdcctuba  Bicin- 

CA,  TiNCTUBA  BGILLS  (B.  P.,  Ph,  L.  £.  &  D.), 

L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Dried  fqniil,  brmaed  1; 
proof  spirit,  8 ;  macerate  for  48  honn  with  6 
of  the  spirit,  agitating  occasionally,]  pack  in 
a  percolator,  let  it  dnin.  and  poor  on  the 
remaining  spirit;  when  it  ceases  to  drop, 
press,  filter,  and  make  np  to  8. — Dote.  15  to 
30  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Squills,  recently  dried  and 
sliced  (or  in  coarse  powder),  6  oz.*;  proof  spirit* 
1  qnart ;  macerate  for  7  days  (14  days — Ph. 
D. ;  or  [by  percolation — Ph.  £.),  press  and 
filter.  A  stimulating  expectorant  and  dinreticii 
— Dose,  10  to  30  drops;  in  chronic  coogluv 
and  other  bronchial  affections. 

Tinctnref  Stomach'ie.  Compoond  tincture  of 
cardamoms.  Compoxmd  tincture  of  gentian  is 
also,  occasionally,  so  called. 

Tincture  of  Stramo^niom.    8yn,  TnrcTUBB 

OP  THOBN-APPLE;  TiNCTUBA  BTBAMOKU  (B.P., 

Ph.  D.  &  V,  S.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Stra- 
monium seeds,  bruised,  1;  proof  spirit,  8; 
macerate  48  hours  with  6  of  the  spirit,  agi- 
tating occasionally ;  pack  in  a  percolator,  let 
it  drain,  and  pour  on  the  remaining  spirit. 
When  it  ceases  to  drop,  press,  filter,  and  add 
spirit  to  make  8. — Dose.  10  to  20  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Stramonium  or  thorn-apple 
seeds  (bmiseil),  5  oz.;  proof  spirit,  1  quart; 
macerate  for  14  days  (or  by  displacement — 
Ph.  U.  S.),  then  press,  and  filter.  Anodyne. — 
Dose.  10  to  20  drops ;  in  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, &c.    Said  to  be  superior  to  laudanum. 

Tincture  of  Snm'buL  Syn,  Tinctuba  BTrx- 
BULi,  B.  P.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Sumbul,  bruised 
fine,  1;  proof  spirit,  8;  digest  7  days  and 
filter. — Dose.  15  to  80  minims. 

2.  From  sumbul,  bruised,  5  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  1  quart;  macerate  for  a  week,  and 
strain,  with  expression.  Stimulant  and  tonic. 
— Dose.  10  to  30  or  40  drops. 

Tinctore  of  Thorn-apple.  Tincture  of  stra- 
monium. 

Tincture  of  Tobac'co.  Si/n,  TDfciTBA  Hico- 
TiAiTA,  TijrcTUBA  TABACi,  L.  Prep.  From 
pure  manufactured  tobacco,  li  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  1  pint;  macerate  for  7 days.  Componnd 
spirit  of  juniper  is  often  used  instead  of  proof 
spirit.  Sedative  and  narcotic. — Dose,  10  to 
30  drops.  A  tincture  is  also  made  from  the 
fresh  leaves.  See  Vegetable  Juices  and 
TiNCTUBES  (Ethereal). 

Tincture  of  Tol'u.    Sifn.  Tinctuba  tolu- 

TANUB  (B.  P.),  TiNCTUBA  TOLUTAITA  (Ph.  L.  & 
D.),   T.   BAL8AMI    TOLUTAin,    T.    TOLUIFSBJS 

BALSAMi,*L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Balsam  of 
tolu,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  8 ;  dissolve,  filter,  and 
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make  up  to  8. — Dose,  15  to  80  mimms,  mixed 
with  macilage  or  syrup. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Balsam  of  Tola,  2  oz.  (3^  oz.— 
Ph.  E.) ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart  (1  pint — Ph. 
D.) ;  (Ussolve  (by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat — 
Ph.  E.  &  D.),  and  filter. 

Obs,  This  tincture  is  reputed  pectoral  and 
expectorant ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adju- 
vant in  mixtures,  on  ac(K>unt  of  its  flavour. — 
Dote.  10  to  60  drops. 

Tincture,  Tootli.  Frep.  1.  (Greenhough's.) 
From  bitter  almonds,  2  oz. ;  Brazil  wood,  cin- 
namon, and  orris  root,  of  each,  |  oz. ;  alum, 
cochineal,  and  salt  of  sorrel,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
spirit  of  scurvy  grass,  2  fl.  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1^ 
pint ;  macerate  a  week. 

2.  (Hudson's.)  From  the  tinctures  of 
myrrh  and  cinchona,  and  cinnamon  water, 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  arquebusade  and  gum 
arabic. 

3.  (Buspini's.)  From  orris  root,  8  oz. ; 
cloves,  1  oz.;  ambergris,  20  grs.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart;  digested  for  14  days.  The 
above  are  used  as  cosmetics  fi>r  the  teeth  and 
gums.  The  last  has  long  been  a  popular 
dentifrice. 

Tincture,  Toothache.  Odontalgic  tincture. 
See  also  Drops,  Esbbncb,  &c 

Tincture  of  Vale'rian.  Syn.  TnrorusA 
TALBBiAir^  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Frep, 
1.  (B.P.)  Valerian  bruised,  1 ;  proof  spirit,  8 ; 
macerate  the  valerian  48  hours  with  6  of  the 
spirit,  agitating  occasionally ;  pack  in  a  per- 
colator, let  it  drain,  pour  on  the  remainder  of 
the  spirit;  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  press  and 
filter,  washing  the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  up 
8. — i)08e.  1  to  2  drs. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Valerian  root,  bruised,  6  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart ;  macerate  7  days  (14  days 
— Ph.  D. ;  or  by  percolation — Ph.  E.),  press, 
and  filter.  Tonic  and  antispasmodic— Dom. 
1  to  8  fl.  drs. ;  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Tincture  of  Valerian  (Compound).  Syn, 
Ammoniatbd  tinotvse  of  yalbsiak,  Vola- 
tilb  t.  op  t. ;  tinctttba  valkbtakjb  oom- 

P06ITA  (Ph.  L.),  T.  V.  AMKONIATA  (B.  P.,  Ph. 

E.),  L.  Frep.  1.  (B.P.)  Valerian,  bruised,  1; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  8 ;  macerate  the 
valerian  7  days,  press,  filter,  and  add  spirit  to 
make  up  8.— Do**,  i  to  1  dr. 

2.  (I^.  L.)  Valerian  root,  bruised,  5  oz. ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  (simple — Ph.  £.), 
1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  days  (or  by  per- 
colation— Ph.  E.),  then  press,  and  filter.  Sti- 
mulant, tonic,  and  antispasmodic. — Dose  and 
«ee,  same  as  those  of  the  simple  tincture,  than 
which  it  is  thought  to  be  more  powerful.  The 
tincture  of  the  shops  is  generally  made  with 
only  1  lb.  of  the  root  to  the  gallon. 

Tincture  of  Vera'tnun.    Sifn,  Tinctube  op 

WHITB  HBLLEBOBB;  TlNCTTRA  TBSATBI  VlBI- 
DIB ;  TnrOTUBA  HBLLBBOBI  ALBI,  T.  YEBATBI 

(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Green  hellebore 
root,  in  coarse  powder,  4;  rectified  spirit,  20; 
macerate  the  powder  with  16  of  the  spirit  48 
Lours,  agitating  occarionallyi  paok  it  in  a  per- 


colator, let  it  drain,  pour  on  the  remainder  of 
tlie  spirit,  when  it  ceases  to  drop,  press,  filter, 
wash  the  marc  with  spirit  to  make  up  20.-^ 
Dose.  5  to  20  minims. 
2.  (Ph.  E.)  White  hellebore,4  oz.  j  proof  spirit, 

1  pint;  digest  or  percolate. — Dose.  10  drops, 

2  or  8  times  a  day,  gradually  increased;  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  as  a  substitute  for 
colchicum ;  also,  externally. 

Tincture  of  Virginian  £hiake  Boot.  Tincture 
of  serpentary. 

Tincture  of  Vittie-vayr.  Syn.  Twctttba 
TETIYBBIJS,  L.  Prep.  From  vittie-vayr  (roots 
of  Andropogon  muricatis),  2^  oz.;  proof  spirit, 
1  pint;  macerate  a  week.  Stimulant,  tonic, 
and  sudorific. — Dose.  15  to  30  drops. 

Tincture,  Warburg's  Fever.  %n.  Tdtctuba 
PBBBiPVOA  Wabbubgii.  According  to  M. 
Fuchs,  this  tincturo  may  be  exactly  imitated 
as  follows  .* — ^Take  of  hepatic  aloes  and  zedoaiy 
root,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  saffron,  8  grs. ;  angelica 
root  and  camphor,  of  each,  2  grs. ;  Bpirit('897, 
or  about  18  o.  p.),  8  oz.;  make  a  tincture 
(which  should  be  25  drs.),  and  dissolve  in  it  (by 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat),  80  g^.  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  It  is  put  up  in  5-£r.  bottles,  each  of 
which  contains  a  dose,  and  is  sold  at  about  5#. 
English.  If  the  spirit  be  weaker  than  18  or 
20  0.  p.,  some  of  the  sulphate  remains  undis- 
solved.  

TOrCTUBES  (Ck>nceiitrated).    Syn.   Tnro- 

TVKJB  CONOENTBATJE  HABKU,  L.     Prep.  (Ph. 

Baden.)  Digest  8  parts  of  the  vegetable  pow- 
der in  16  of  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  *857  (45  o.  p.), 
for  4  days,  at  72°  Fahr.,  with  occasional  agi- 
tation, then  press,  and  filter ;  to  the  maro  or 
residuum  add  as  much  spirit  as  it  has  absorbed, 
and  again  press,  and  filter;  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  liquors  should  be  16  parts.  In  this  way 
aro  propared  concentrated  tinctures  of  aconite 
leaves ;  arnica  and  chamomile  fiowers ;  bella- 
donna, digitalis,  hemlock,  henbane,  pepper- 
mint, and  savine  leaves;  ipecacuanha  and 
valerian  roots,  &c, 

TDfCTUBES  (Culinazy).  See  Esbbvobs, 
Spntrae,  &c 

TDfCTUBES  (Ethe^'real).  iS^ii.  Tnroruss 
iBTHBRBjB,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
vegetable  substance,  1  oz.;  sulphuric  ether, 
4  oz.  (or  6  fl.  oz.) ;  by  maceration,  for  4  days, 
in  a  well-closed  vessel ;  or,  preferably,  by  per- 
colation in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  and  terminating  at  the  lower 
end  in  a  funnel,  obstructed  with  a  little  cotton. 
The  powder  being  introduced  over  the  cotton, 
pour  on  enough  ether  to  moisten  it,  put  in 
the  stopper,  fix  the  tube  into  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  and  leave  it  for  48  hours ;  then  add, 
gpradually,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ether, 
and,  lastly,  enough  water  to  displace  the  ether 
absorbed.  In  this  manner  are  propared  the 
ethereal  tinctures  of  aconite  loAves,  arnica 
flowers,  belladonna,  hemlock,  foxglove,  to- 
bacco, pellitory,  solaiium,  valerian,  stramonium, 
&c.,  of  the  Paris  Codex. 

The  ethereal  tinoturei  of  amber,  ambergris. 
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nsKafa'tidH,  cimtharidcB  (acetic  ether),  castor, 
musk,  tohiy  &Cm  ure  prepared  by  macerutioD 
only. 

TINCTURES  (Odorif' eroiu).  Tliese  ore  pro- 
pared  from  odoriferous  sabstances  by  the  n^ual 
processes  of  digestion  or  percolation.  See 
Spihits. 

TIKCTUBES  firom  Recent  Vegetables.  Sec 
Vegetable  Juices. 

Tnr'DES  (German).    See  Amadoit. 

TISANE.  [Fr.]  Syn,  Vtibav  ;  PnsAKA, 
L.  This  form  of  me<licinc  is  much  used  in 
France.  Tisanes  may  bo  readily  prepared  by 
slightly  mediciitinp:  barley,  rice,  or  tamarind 
water,  lemonade,  &c.  See  Decoctiox,  Infu- 
siox.  Julep,  1*ti8an,  Ac,  and  below. 

Tisane  Antiscorbntiqne.  An  infusion  of 
bnckbcan  'and  the  fresh  roots  of  horseradish. 

Tisaae  Antlvenerienne.  Various  compound 
decoctions  of  sarsaporilla  are  known  by  this 
name. 

Tisane  Commune.  A  decoction  of  pearl- 
barley  and  couch-grass,  flavoured  with  liquorice 
root. 

Tisane  Fectorale.  An  infusion  of  the  roots 
of  liqnorice  and  marsh-mallow,  Canadian 
maiden-hair,  and  the  flowers  of  the  red  poppy 
and  coltsfoot,  in  a  decoction  of  rice. 

Tisane  Koyale.  From  senna,  fresh  chervil, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  of  each,  4  drs. ;  aniseed 
and  cinnamon,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  1  lemon,  sliced  ; 
cold  water,  1^  pint;  macerate  for  2%  hours, 
stirring  occnsiunuUy,  then  press  and  filter. 
Aperient. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful,  or  more, 
rcpi'ated  every  half-hour,  until  it  operates. 

TIS'SUE  (Blifl'tering).    See  Vesicants. 

TITA'NIUH.  A  rare  metal,  disc-overed  by 
Klaproth  in  1794,  and  examined  by  Wollastou 
in  1822.  It  is  occafiiouallv  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  iron  works, 
in  combination  with  nitrogen  and  cyanogen, 
under  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  having  a 
copiK'ry  lustre. 

TOAST  (Essence  of).  This  is  liquid  burnt 
sugar  or  spirit  colouring.  Used  to  make 
extemporaneous  toast-and-water  (3  or  4  droi)S 
t<:»  the  glass),  and  to  flavour  soups,  gravies, 
&c. 

TOBACCO.  %7i.  Tadacum  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
L. ;  Tabac,  Fr.  Tlie  prepared  leaf  of  iV7ro- 
tiana  Tahacnm  (Linn.),  or  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  name  was  given  to  this 
lu-rb  by  the  Spaniards,  because  it  was  first 
seen  by  them  at  Tabasco,  or  Tabaco,  a  province 
of  Yucatan,  in  Mexico. 

The  tobacco  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  recently  from  Japan  and  California, 
but  the  finest  varieties  are  imported  from 
Havannah  and  from  the  East.  The  plants  are 
gathered  when  mature,  during  hot  dry  weather, 
and  are  hung  up  in  pairs,  in  sheds,  to  dry. 
When  sufficiently  dry,  the  loaves  are  separated 
from  the  stems,  bound  up  in  bundles,  and 
these  are  formed  into  bolcsi  or  packed  in  hogs- 
hcadfl^  for  exportation. 


Prep,  To  impart  to  the  dried  leaves  tha 
characttTistic  odour  and  flavour  of  tobacco, 
and  to  render  them  agreeable  to  smokers  and 
snuffers,  it  is  necessary  thnt  they  should 
undergo  a  certain  preparation,  or  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  tobacco 
be  crushed  between  tne  fingers,  it  emits 
merely  the  herbaceous  smell  comnoon  to  most 
plants;  but  if  it  be  triturated  in  a  mortar 
along  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  quicklime 
or  caustic  alkali,  it  will  immediately  exhale 
the  peculiar  odour  of  manufactured  tobacco. 
This  arises  from  the  active  and  volatile  ingre- 
dients being  liberated  from  their  prcvioui 
combination,  by  the  ammonia  developed  by 
fermentation,  or  the  action  of  a  stronger  base. 
Tobacco  contains  a  considerable  qnantitjr  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  this  sabstimce, 
as  is  well  known,  when  placed  in  contact  with 
lime  or  potassa,  immediately  evolves  free  am- 
monia. If  we  reverse  the  case,  and  saturate 
the  excess  of  alkali  in  prepared  tobacco  by  tlie 
addition  of  any  mild  acid,  its  characteristic 
odour  entirely  disappears.  In  the  jireparation 
of  tobacco  previously  to  its  manufacture  for 
sale,  these  changes  are  efifccted  by  a  species  of 
fermentation,  l^ire  water,  without  any  addi- 
tion, is  quite  sufficient  to  promote  and  maiu- 
tain  the  perfect  fermentation  of  tobacco.  The 
leaves  soon  become  hot  and  evolve  ammonia; 
during  this  time  the  heaps  require  to  be  occa- 
sionally opened  up  and  turned  over,  lest  they 
become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  run  into  the 
putrefactive  fermentation.  The  extent  to 
which  the  process  is  allowed  to  proceed  varie*. 
for  i^ffcrent  kinds  of  snuff  or  tobacco,  from 
one  to  three  months. 

Qual,,  4'c.  Tobacco  is  a  powerful  narc-otic, 
sedative,  and  emetic ;  and  is  also  cathartic  and 
diuretic ;  but  the  last  in  a  weaker  degree  than 
either  s([uills  or  foxglove.  Its  action  is  vio- 
lently depressing  and  relaxing,  producing 
fainting,  and  even  death,  in  comparatively 
small  quantities.  Toxicologists  rank  it  among 
the  more  active  uarcotico-acrid  poisons;  and 
physicians,  when  they  wish  to  produce  sudden 
physical  prostration,  in  accidents  or  spasmodic 
diseas<^s,  order  an  enema  of  the  infusion  or 
smoke  of  tobacco.  Its  deleterious  properties 
depend  on  the  presence  of  narcotine,  one  of 
the  most  frightful  vegetable  ]>oisons  known,  of 
which  ordinary  Virginia  tobacco  contains  from 
6  to  7J.  Yet  of  such  a  vegetable  substance. 
so  rich  in  such  a  deadly  poison,  upwards  of 
30,000,000  lbs.  are  said  to  be  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  British  islands  alone,  by  smokers 
and  snuffers. 

Tobacco,  British.  Syn,  Uerb  tobaccos 
Tabacum  Akqlictm,  Sfeciks  stebnutorije, 
L.  Prep,  Take  of  thyme,  morjorum,  and 
hyssop,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  betony  and  eyebright, 
3  oz. ;  rosemary  and  lavender,  of  each,  4  oz. ; 
coltsfoot,  1  lb. ;  mix,  press  them  together,  and 
cut  the  mass  in  imitation  of  mannfactored 
foreign  tobacco.  Some  asthmatic  sabjoeta  add 
6  or  6  oz.  of  Btramoniam   or   thorn-apple 
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leaves;  and  others  add  i  lb.  of  genuine 
tobacco. 

Tobacco,  Indian.    Sec  Lobelia. 

TOD'DT.  Obtained  from  various  species  of 
palms,  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  flowering 
bud,  and  collecting  the  sap.  Utedf  fresh,  as 
a  cooling  beverage;  and,  after  fermentation, 
as  an  intoxicating  one.  Sweetened  grog  is  so 
called  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
England. 

TOPTT.  &fn,  EvBBTOir  toppt.  A  sweet- 
meat prepared  bv  heating  brown  sugar,  in  a 
saucepan  or  skillet,  with  about  one  half  its 
weight  of  fresh  butter,  for  15  to  20  minutes, 
or  until  a  '  little  of  it  dropped  into  cold  water 
forms  a  lump  that  breaks  crisply ; '  it  is  then 
poured  into  a  little  buttered  tin  mould. 

TOH'BAC.  A  species  of  brass  with  excess 
of  zinc.  Red  tombac  is  red  brass  or  Dutch 
gold ;  white  tombac,  an  alloy  of  copper  with 
arsenic. 

TOHICS.  Medicines  that  increase  the  tone 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  impart  vigour  to 
the  system. 

TOH'QUIH  REMEDY.    8yn,  PuLYisTBim- 

CHINBNBIS,  p.  ALBXIPHABMICUS  SllfENBIS,  L. 

Prep,  From  valerian,  20  grs. ;  musk,  16  grs. ; 
camphor,  6  grs. ;  mix.  Antispasmodic  and 
alexiterial,  in  doses  of  6  to  12  grs.,  in  hooping- 
cough,  &c. ;  1  dr.,  in  hydrophobia,  exanthe- 
mata, and  mania. 

TOOTH^ACHE.  Syn.  Odontalgia,  L.  This 
annoying  affection  frequently  arises  from  sym- 
pathy with  a  disordered  stomach.  In  such 
cases  a  saline  purgative  should  be  administered, 
and  an  emetic,  if  required.  When  cold  is  the 
cause,  an  excellent  remedy  is  a  hot  embrocation 
of  poppy-heads,  followed  by  the  use  of  flannel 
and  (Uaphoretics.  When  it  arises  fh>m  a  hollow 
or  decayed  tooth,  the  host  application  is  a  piece 
of  lint  moistened  with  creasote,  or  a  strong 
spirituous  solution  of  creasote,  and  closely 
rammed  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  Lau- 
danum, the  essential  oils  of  doves,  caraway, 
and  cajeput,  and  essence  or  tincture  of  pelU- 
tory  of  Spain,  arc  also  used  in  the  same  way. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  latter  kind  of 
toothache,  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with  an 
amalgam  of  gold,  or  with  mineral  marmora- 
turn,  or  some  other  good  cement.  In  manv 
cases,  chewing  a  piece  of  good  ginger,  or,  still 
better,  a  small  piece  of  pellitory,  will  afford 
relief  in  a  few  minutes.  The  celebrated  John 
Wesley  recommended  a  'few  whiffs '  at  a  pipe 
containing  a  little  caraway  seed  mixed  with 
the  tobacco.  A  slight '  shock '  from  a  voltaic 
battery  will  often  instantly  remove  the  tooth- 
ache after  all  other  means  have  failed.    See 

DBOPB,  ESSENCKjTnrCTTJBB,  &c. 

TOOTH  CEMEIITS.  Frep,  1.  Amalgam  of 
gold,  applied  warm.  Silver,  and  even  Un,  are 
also  used  in  the  same  way. 

2.  A  piece  of  purified  white  gutta  percha, 
softened  in  hot  water,  and  applied  at  once. 
Efficient  and  durable. 

8.  Zinc  filings,  1  part ;  quicksilvor,  2  ports ; 


mixed,  and  applied  at  once.    Not  very  du- 
rable. 

4.  (Bernotte's.)  From  powdered  mastic 
mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  ether,  and, 
afterwards,  with  enough  finely  powdered  burnt 
alum  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  'Taveare's  Ce- 
ment' is  similar. 

5.  (Evans.)  Pure  tin,  2  parts;  cadmium 
and  bees'  wax,  of  each,  1  part ;  mdt  them  to- 
gether, cast  the  compound  metal  into  a  small 
ingot,  and  reduce  it  to  filings.  For  use,  form 
these  into  a  liquid  amalgam  with  quicksilver, 
q.  s. ;  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  quicksilver 
through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather,  and  at 
once  apply  it  to  the  tooth.  (See  No.  9.) 
Recommended  as  very  durable  and  unobjection- 
able. 

6.  (' Mabhosatuk.')  From  'anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  12  grs. ;  pure  caustic  lime,  13 
grs. ;  both  finely  pulverised,  mixed  rapidly  in 
a  mortar,  and  applied,  in  the  dry  state,  as 
rapidlv  as  possible,  as  it  soon  becomes  moist ; 
the  mixed  powder,  after  being  well  pressed  in, 
is  smoothed  off  with  the  finger  moistened  with 
a  drop  of  water.  This  is  white  and  durable, 
and  soon  acquires  great  hardness.  In  its  com- 
position it  resembles  the  natural  earthy  matter 
of  the  teeth. 

7.  C  Mikbbal  habhobatum.')  The  same 
as  *  mineral  succedaneum'  (No.  -9),  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  powdered  glass  or  quartz. 
A  common  sort  is  made  of  levigated  glass 
mixed  with  amalgam  of  tin. 

8.  (*Mikebal  hbtallic  csment.')  Add 
finely  levigated  steel  filings  to  some  mineral 
succedaneum.  Dark-coloured  inferior  to  '  mi- 
neral marmoratum.' 

9.  (*  Mikbbal  succEDAVEmr.')  This  is 
merely  amalgam  of  gold  first  above  noticed. 
The  common  method  of  proceeding  is  to  heat 
pure  gold  in  a  bright  iron  ladle,  and  to  add 
enough  pure  mercury  to  render  it  of  a  doughy 
consistence  at  the  heat  of  hot  water;  when 
cold,  the  excess  of  mercury,  if  any,  must  be 
removed  by  pressure  in  a  piece  of  chamois 
leather.  For  use,  a  little  must  be  kneaded,  as 
hot  as  possible,  in  the  hand,  and  at  once  wedged 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

10.  ^Ostermaier's.)    Same  as  No.  6. 

11.  (*  PouDBE  HBTALLiQUE.')  The  article 
sold  in  Paris  under  this  name  is  said  to  be  a 
triple  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  and  ammo- 
nium, with  the  latter  in  excess;  part  of  the 
ammonium  escapes  as  ammoniacal  ga^,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  anmioninm,  silver,  and 
mercury,  remains  as  a  firm  alloy  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tooth.    (Redwood.) 

12.  ('Silica.')  From  levigated  porcelain, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  iron  filings,  equal  parts, 
made  into  a  paste  with  the  thidcest  quick-drj-- 
ing  copal  varnish. 

18.  ('Vienna  cbicent.')  Prom  powdered 
asbestos,  made  into  a  paste  with  mastic  var- 
nish. 

14.  (Wirth'a.)  From  levigated  quartz,  made 
into  a  paste  with  very  thidc  mmc  VRtniflh. 
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Ob9.  It  is  abaohitely  neoenary  for  raocees 
thmt  the  teeth  bo  well  cleaned  out,  and  wiped 
drj,  before  applying  any  of  the  above  atop- 
pinga  or  cemcnta. 

WVAZ,    Sec  Gbmb. 

TORHSVTHi.   iS^.  .TOUCEKTILLJS  BADIZ  ; 

ToBMENTiLLA  (Ph.  L.  &  £.)>  L*  The  root  or 
rhizome  of  Foteutilla  TormentUla.  It  ia 
astringent  and  febrifuge  without  being  stimn- 
lant.— DoM.  20  to  60  gri.;  in  agues,  dUr- 
rhoja,  &c. ;  also,  formerly,  in  syphilis. 

TOUCH-VSIDLES.    iScc  Abbatinq. 

TOUCH-WOOD.    See  Amadou. 

T0U8-LB8-H0I8.  The  fecnla  of  the  roots 
of  Canna  edulU  (Vh,  D.) ;  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  arrow-root.  To  the  naked  eye,  it 
closely  resembles  the  finest  quality  of  potato- 
starch,  but  under  the  microioope  its  granules 
are  found  to  be  oblong,  oral,  with  a  concentric 
structure,  and  larger  than  those  of  the  potato 
tuber. 

TOUCOL'OGT.    SoePouoK. 

TSAO'ACAVTE.    See  Gum. 

TBAHBFA'ltEHCIIiS.  Water-colour  pic- 
tures on  paper,  linen,  or  calico,  if  executed  in 
non-opaque  or  glazing  colours,  may  be  con- 
verted into  tran^aroncies  by  simply  brushing 
over  their  backs  with  Canada  balsam,  thinned 
down,  when  necessary,  with  i^  little  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. For  coarse  work,  boiled  oil  may  be 
employed. 

T&AUICAT'IC  BALSAM.  Compound  tine 
ture  of  benzoin  is  known  by  this  name.    See 

TlNCTTTEE.  

TEAUMATICINE.  This  article,  as  manu- 
factured  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  is 
simply  a  solution  of  white  and  dry  unmanu- 
factured guttapercha  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 
A  small  portion  dropped  on  a  wound,  or  raw 
surface,  almost  instantly  forms  a  pliable,  water- 
proof, and  air-tight  defensive  covering  to  the 
part.  The  only  objection  to  the  preparation 
IS  the  fetid  odour  of  the  menstruum,  which, 
however,  is  lost  in  a  few  seconds,  or  may  be 
obviated  by  employing  chloroform  as  the  sol- 
vent. 

TSEA'CLE.  Sifn.  Molasses;  Thebiaca 
(B.  P.),  Thebiaca,  Sacchabi  pjex  ^Ph.  L.  & 
£.),  L.  The  viscid,  brown,  micrystallisable 
syrup  which  drains  from  moist  sugar  during 
its  formation  ^molasses),  and  from  the  sugar- 
refining  moulos  (sugar-house  molasses).  The 
last,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  has  generally  the 
sp.  gr.  1*4,  and  contains  about  75%  of  solid 
matter. 

Treacle  is  more  laxative  than  sugar,  and 
always  contains  more  or  less  free  acid.  It  is 
used  as  the  vehiculum  in  some  of  the  pill- 
masses  of  the  Ph.  L.    See  Suoab. 

Treade,  German.  /S^.  Thebiaca  Gbb- 
XANLS,  L.  An  evaporated  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  juniper  berries.  It  is  sweet-tasted, 
aromatic,  and  diuretic. 

Treade,  Venice.  Syn,  Londov  tbeaols; 
Thebiaca,  T.  avdboohi,  L.  The  theriaca 
of  the  Ph.  L.  1746  consists  of  61  ingredients. 


and  contains  1  gr.  of  opium  in  95  gVL ;  that 
of  the  Fisris  Codex  consists  ci  72  ingxe^entib 
and  oontaids  1  gr.  of  optnm  in  72  gxi. ;  that 
of  the  Fh.  £.  1744  consists  of  10  ingredienti^ 
and  contains  1  gr.  of  ojniim  in  every  100  grs. 
It  is  prepared  as  follows : — ^Take  of  serpentarjr 
root,  6  oz. ;  valerian  and  contrajenra  rooti^  of 
each, 4  OS.;  aromatic  powder, 8 oz. ;  gnaiacam 
resin,  castor,  and  nutmeg,  cf  each,  2  os.; 
saffron  and  opium  (dissolved  in  a  little  wine^ 
of  each,  1  oz. ;  clarified  honey,  75  oz. ;  rsdnce 
all  the  dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  then 
mix  them.  The  oonfeetions  or  electuaries  of 
catechu  and  opium  are  the  representatives  of 
the  above  polypharmic  compounds  in  the 
modem  British  Pharmaoopceias. 

TSI-,  TBIS-.     See  NOXEHCItATUBX. 
TSIP'OLI.     iS^fl.    ROTTEK  8TOHB;  AlAVA, 

Tebba  cabioba,  L.  a  mineral  employed  as  a 
polishing  powder,  originally  imported  from 
Tripoli,  in  Barbary.  It  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  silica,  and  is  composed  of  the  skde- 
tons  of  minute  infusoria,  the  precise  character 
of  which  U  readUy  dirtinpiirfiable  under  th« 
nucroscope. 

TBISHUS.    See  Tetanitb. 

TBITUBATIOH.  S^.  Tbituba,  Tbitu- 
BATio,  L.  The  act  of  rubbing  a  solid  body  to 
powder.    See  Pultebization. 

TBO'CHES.    Sec  Lozenges. 

TSOlf  A.  A  native  carbonate  of  soda,  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  soda-lakes  of  Sokena,  in 
Africa. 

TBOPE'AZOME.  A  concentrated  infusion 
of  minced  lean  meat  mixed  with  the  fluid  ob- 
tained from  the  residuum  after  being  heated 
for  20  minutes  in  a  water  bath,  and  flavoured 
with  salt  and  spices,  the  whole  being,  lastly, 
simmered  for  a  few  minutes.  Excellent  for 
convalescents. 

TBOUT.  The  SaUno  furio  of  Linnaeus,  a 
highly  esteemed  fish,  fotmd  in  most  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  salmo  arc  also  so  called ;  as,  S. 
erioXf  the  bull  or  gray  trout ;  8,  ferax,  the 
great  gray  or  lake  trout ;  8,  truiia,  the  salmon 
trout,  &c.  All  of  these  varieties  are  in  the 
finest  condition  from  the  end  of  May  to  late  in 
September. 

TUNQ'STEir.  W.  Syn,  TtrNGSTEimf, 
WoLFBAMiUM,  L.  A  heavy,  gray,  brittle  metal, 
discovered  by  Delhuyart. 

TUHGSTATE  OF  SODIUM.  'St^WO^.  This 
salt  is  used  for  rendering  linen,  cotton,  and 
other  fabrics  uninflammable ;  also  as  a  substi- 
tute for  stannate  of  sodium  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  9  parts 
of  finely  powdered  tungsten  to  8  parts  of  fbsed 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  continuing  the  heat 
for  some  time ;  on  boiling  the  cooled  and  pul- 
verised mass  with  water,  evaporating  the  fil- 
trate to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
luke-warm  water,  the  salt  dissolves  out.  Mus- 
lin steeped  in  a  20}  solution  of  this  salt  is  uer- 
f  ectiy  uninfiammable  when  dxy,  and  the  ssiUne 
film  left  upon  its  sur&ce  is  so  smooth  that  the 
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ttmslin  may  be  ironed  withoat  difficulty.  See 
Bichardson  and  Watt's  *  Chemical  Technology/ 
i,[4]48. 

TUB'BOT.  The  Molnbui  maximtu  (Ca- 
vier),  said  to  be  the  best  and,  excepting  the 
halibut,  the  larg^t  of  oar  fiat  fishes.  Datch 
turbota  are  the  most  esteemed. 

TUE'KET.    See  Pottmby. 

TUBICEBIC.  S^fn,  Cubouma  (Ph.  L.  & 
D.)»  L.  The  rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa.  The 
best  is  imported  from  Ceykm.  It  is  stimulant 
and  carminative,  but  is  chiefly  used  in  dyeing 
yellow,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  curry-powder ; 
also  as  a  test  for  alkalies.  It  gives  a  fugi- 
tive golden  yellow  with  wold,  and  an  orange 
tinge  to  scarlet.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk, 
mordanted  with  common  salt,  or  sal  ammo- 
niac, a  fugitive  yellow. — Dote,  10  to  30  grs. 
See  CuECUMiiTE. 

TUENBULL'S  BLUE.  8yn,  FXBBIOYANIDB 
OF  isoN  ;  Fbbbi  VBSBiDCYAiriDUH,  L.  Prep, 
Precipitate  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
with  another  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium). 

Obs,  This  is  a  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  colour,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Prusuan  bln^ 
of  commerce  by  its  action  on  tiie  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash.  When  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
the  latt^,  it  is  decomposed,  a  portion  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  gray  residue  remains. 

TTJSHEB'S  TELLOW.    See  Ybllow  Pio- 

MSNTS. 

TUBN'SOLE.    See  Litmus. 

TUB'PENTIHE.  /S^fi.  Titbpbktik  ;  TlBX- 
BINTHINA  (Ph.  L.  E.  D.),  L.  An  oleo-resin 
flowing  from  the  trunk,  the  bark  being  re- 
moved, of  Pinus  pctUutris  (pitch  or  swamp 
pine)  and  Pinus  Tcsda  (loblolly  or  old  field 
pine).'*  (Ph.  L.)  "  Prom  Pinus  syl/eestris  (the 
Scotch  fir)."  (Ph.  D.)  "  Prom  various  species  of 
Pinus  9X1^  oi  Abies."  (Ph.  E.)  It  is  viscid,  of 
the  consistence  of  honey,  and  transparent ;  by 
distillation  it  is  resolved  into  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  passes  over  into  the  receiver ;  and  into 
resin,  which  remains  in  the  still. 

Turpentine,  Bordeaux.  8yn,  Fbbkoh 
TUBFBirriNB.  From  the  Pmus  marUima, 
or  cluster  pine.  Solidifies  with  magnesia. 
(Lindley.) 

Turpentine,  Chian.  Syn.  Chiotttbfentinb, 
Ctpbub  t.,  Scio  t.  ;  Tebbbhtthika  Chia  (Ph. 
L.  &  E.),  L.  *'  An  oleo-rcsin  flowing  from  the 
incised  trunk  of  Pistachia  ierehinthus**  (Linn.). 
(Ph.  L.)  It  if  pale,  aromatic,  fragrant,  and 
has  a  warm  taste,  devoid  of  acrimony  or  bit- 
terness. It  is  much  adulterated.  A  facti- 
tious article  (terebinthina  Chia  factitia), 
made  as  follows,  is  also  very  generally  sold  for 
it : — Black  resin,  7  lbs. ;  melt»  remove  the  heat, 
and  stir  in  of  balsam  of  Canada,  7  lbs. ;  oils  of 
fennel  and  juniper,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr. 

Turpentine,  Venice.  Syn,  Tebbbinthina 
YBHBTA  (Ph.  £.),  L.  Liquid  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  Abies  LariXy  or  larch  tree.  It  is 
sweeter  and  less  resinous-tasted  than  csbmmon 


turpentine,  but  is  now  scarcely  ever  met  with 
in  trade.  That  of  the  shops  is  wholly  a  facti- 
tious article,  made  as  follows  : — Black  resin, 
48  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  the  heat,  and  add  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  2  galls. 

TUB'PETH  XnrEBAL.  Basic  sulphate  of 
mercury. 

TUB'TLE.  8y»,  Gbbbk  tubtlb.  The 
Tesiuda  midas  (Linn.),  a  chelonian  reptile, 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flesh,  eggs,  and  fat. 

TUSSILA^QO.    See  Coi/tsfoot. 

TUTEVAQ.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
German  silver ;  at  others,  to  pale  brass  and 
bell  metaL  "In  India  zinc  sometimes  goes 
under  this  name."    (Brande.) 

TTTT'TY.  8yn,  Tutia,  Tuthia,  Impubb 
oxiDB  OF  znro.  The  sublimate  that  collects 
in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in  which  the 
ores  of  zinc  are  smelting.  Drying ;  astringent. 
Used  in  eye-waters  and  ointments. 

TYPE  METAL.  An  alloy  formed  of  anti* 
mony,  1  part;  lead,  3  parts ;  melted  together. 
Small  types  are  usually  made  of  a  harder  com- 
position than  large  ones.  A  good  stereotype 
metal  is  said  to  be  made  of  lead,  9  parts ; 
antimony,  2  parts ;  bismuth,  1  part.  This  alloy 
expands  as  it  cools,  and,  consequently,  brings 
out  a  fine  impression. 

ULUIK,  ULXIC  ACID.  By  boiling  sugar 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  a  long  time,  a 
brownish-black  substance  is  produced.  Boul- 
lay  and  Malaguti  state  that  this  is  a  mixture 
of  two  distinct  bodies — ^ulmin  (sacchuhnin — 
Liebig)  and  ulmic  acid  (sacchulmic  acid — 
Liebig).  The  first  is  Insoluble  in  solutions  of 
the  alkalies;  the  latter  dissolves  in  them 
freely.  A  number  of  black  uncrystallisable 
substances,  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful 
chemical  agents  upon  vegetable  matter,  have 
been  confounded  under  these  names. 

ULTBAHABIEE'.    Sun.    Lafis-lazuli 

BLITB,  UlTBAMABTWB  B.;  C.BBTTLBUM  VLTBA- 

xoKTANxnc,  L.  This  beautiful  pigment  is  ob- 
tained from  the  blue  mineral  azure  stone,  lazn- 
lite,  or  lapis  lazuli,  the  finest  specimens  of 
which  are  brought  from  China,  Persia,  and 
Great  Bucharia. 

Prep.  Pure  lapis  lazuli  (reduced  to  frag- 
ments about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  colour- 
less pieces  rejected),  1  lb.,  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, quenched  in  water,  and  ground  to  an  im- 
palpable powder ;  to  this  is  added,  of  yellow 
resin,  6  oz. ;  turpentine,  bees'  wax,  and  Unseed 
oil,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  previously  melted  together ; 
the  whole  is  next  made  into  a  mass,  which  is 
kneaded  in  successive  portions  of  warm  water, 
as  long  as  it  colours  it  blue ;  from  these  it  is 
deposited  on  repose,  and  is  then  collected, 
well  washed  with  clean  water,  dried,  and 
sorted  according  to  its  qualities.  The  first 
water,  which  is  usuallv  dirty,  is  thrown  away ; 
the  second  gives  a  blue  of  the  first  quality ; 
and  the  thi^  and  following  ones,  yield  sum- 
pies  of  less  value.  The  process  is  founded  on 
the  property  which  the  coburing  matter  of 
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azure -stone  has  of  adhering  less  firmly  to  the 
resinous  cement  tiian  the  foreign  matter  witli 
which  it  is  associated.  AVhcu  azure-stone  has 
its  colour  altered  hy  n  moderate  heat,  it  is 
reckoned  bad  or  factitious. 

Oht,  Ultramarine  is  the  most  costly,  but  at 
the  Mime  time  the  most  splendid  and  permanent, 
of  our  blue  pigments,  and  works  well  in  oil. 

Ultramarine  Aahet.  Syn,  Sau>1)£b's  blux. 
Obtained  from  the  resinous  mass  from  making 
ultramarine,  by  melting  it  with  fresh  oil,  and 
kneading  it  in  water  containing  a  little  potash 
or  soda ;  or,  by  burning  away  the  wax  and  oil 
of  the  mass  and  well  grinding  and  washing  the 
residue  with  water.  Very  permanent,  but 
much  less  brilliant  tlian  ultramarine. 

Ultramarine,  ArtificiaL  Syn,  Azubb  blttb, 
Mbissneb  ultbamabine,  Pabis  b.,  ViBirxA 

B.  ;  CfBrLETJM  ULTBAMONTAl^UM  FACTlITTTli, 

L.  Yrom  the  researches  of  Clement,  Desormes, 
and  Robiquet,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
colour  of  ultramarine  depends  on  the  presence 
of  sulphuret  of  sodium  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
combiDation  with  the  silicates  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina ;  but,  according  to  Eisner  and  Timmon, 
a  minute  quantity  of  sulpburet  of  iron  is  also 
an  essential  ingredient.  It  is  by  heating  mix- 
tures of  this  kind  that  the  u^ficial  ultra- 
marine of  commerce  is  prepared.  The  finer 
specimens,  thus  obtained,  arc  quite  equal  in 
durability  and  beauty  of  colour  to  those  pre- 
pared from  lazulite,  while  they  are  very  much 
less  expensive. 

Prep,  1.  Kaolin,  37  parts ;  sulphate  of  soda, 
15 ;  carbonate  of  soda,  22 ;  sulphur,  18 ;  char- 
coal, 8;  intimately  mixed  and  heated  from 
24  to  30  hours,  in  large  crucibles ;  the  product 
is  then  heated  again  in  cast-iron  boxes,  at  a 
moderate  tem])crature,  till  the  required  tint  is 
obtiiiued;  it  is,  finally,  pulverised,  washed,  aud 
dried. 

2.  (Gmelin.)  Sulphur,  2  parte;  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda,  1  part;  mix  well;  gradually 
heat  them  in  a  covered  crucible  to  redness,  or 
till  tho  mixture  fuses,  then  sprinkle  in,  by 
degrees,  another  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
*aluminate  of  soda'  (containing  72  parte  of 
silica  and  70  parts  of  alumina)»  &iid  continue 
the  heat  for  an  hour.  The  product  contains 
a  little  free  sulphur,  which  may  be  separated 
by  water. 

3.  (Robiquet.)  By  exposing  to  a  low  red 
heat,  in  a  covered  crucible,  as  long  as  fmnes 
are  given  off,  a  mixture  of  pure  kaolin,  2  parte ; 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  of 
each,  3  parts.  Some  manufacturers  who  adopt 
this  process  urc  l-3rd  less  carbonato  of  soda. 

4.  (Timmon.)  Take  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda,  1075  grs. ;  apply  a  gentle  heat, 
and,  when  fused  in  ite  water  of  crystellisation, 
sliakc  in  of  finely  pulverised  orpiment,  5  grs., 
and,  when  partly  decomposed,  add  as  much 
gelatinous  hydrate  of  alumina  as  contains  7  grs. 
of  anhydrous  alumina ;  finely  sifted  clay,  100 
grs.,  and  fiowers  of  sulphur,  221  grs.,  arc  next 
to  bo  added,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  covered 


crucible,  and  at  first  gently  heated,  to  drive  ofl 
the  water;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
raised  to  redness,  the  heat  being  so  rcgolated 
that  the  ingrediente •  only  *  sinter'  to^tber, 
withont  actually  fusing ;  the  mass  is  then  to 
be  cooled,  finely  pulverued,  suspended  in  river 
Dvater,  and  brought  upon  a  filter;  the  product 
has  now  a  very  beautiful  delicate  green  or 
bluish  colour,  but  on  being  heated  in  a  covered 
dish,  and  stirred  about  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  temperature  reaches  that  of  dull  red- 
ness, at  which  it  must  be  kept  for  1  or  2  hoots, 
it  chiEuages  to  a  rich  blue.  If  the  heat  of  the  first 
calcination  has  been  properly  regulated,  the 
whole  of  the  mass  taken  from  tho  crocible  will 
have  uniform  colour;  but  if  too  little  heat  has 
been  used,  aud  the  ingrediente  have  not  been 
properly  mixed,  there  will  be  colonrless  paiti^ 
which  should  be  rejected ;  if  too  much  beat  hss 
been  used,  or  the  mass  allowed  to  fuse,  brown 
parte  will  appear,  especially  if  the  crucible  is 
of  a  bad  kindC  or  easUy  destroyed ;  these  must 
also  be  rejected.  ('  Compt  lUmd.,'  1842.) 

Ultnunarine,  Cobal'tic  Syn,  C^ikesbblue, 
Cobalt  b.,  Louisa  b.,  Hoffneb's  b.,  Th^- 
habd'8  b.  a  very  rich  blue  pigment,  with 
many  synonymes,  prepared  by  slowly  diying 
and  heating  the  dull  redness  a  mixture  of 
freshly  precipiteted  alumina  (freed  from  water 
as  much  as  possible),  8  to  10  parts;  arseniatc 
or  ])ho8phate  of  cobalt,  1  part.  By  daylight  it 
is  of  a  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  the 
colour  turns  on  the  violet.  For  other  formuLc 
see  Blue  PiOMEifTS. 

UTAS.  The  Javan  name  for  several  deadly 
poisons.  '  Bohun  upas'  is  a  gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  AntiarU  toxicaria. 
(See  Autiabiite.)  The  *upas  tieiite*  is  ob* 
tained  from  the  Strychnos  Tieute,  and  owes  its 
fatel  power  to  strychnine.  Tliey  are  both  used 
to  poison  arrows  and  other  deadly  weapons. 

USA'^NIUH.  U.  A  rare  mctel,  discovered 
by  Elaproth,  in  1789.  It  occurs  in  the  piteh- 
blende  of  Saxony,  and  the  uranite  of  Cornwall. 

Uses,  Ite  ores  and  oxides  arc  occasionally 
used  to  colour  glass  and  enamels. 

UOEIATES.     Salts  of  uric  acid. 

U'KEA.  COH4N2.  Syn,  Cyanate  of  AX- 
monium:  (Anomalous).  A  crystelline,  colour- 
less, transparent  substence,  discovered  by 
Fom-croy  and  Vauquclin  in  Urine,  and  by 
Wohler  as  the  first  organic  compound  iirtifi* 
daily  produced. 

Prep.  (Thdnanl.)  Fresh  urine,  gently  eva- 
porated to  tho  cousiftencc  of  a  syrup,  is 
treated  w^ith  its  own  volume  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*19;  the  mixture  is  shaken  and  im- 
mersed in  an  ice  bath,  to  solidify  the  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  urea ;  these  ore  washed  with  ice- 
cold  water,  drained,  and  pressed  between  sheete 
of  blotting  paper ;  they  arc  next  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  and  pre- 
cipit4ited  witli  carbonate  of  potessium  (or  car- 
bonate of  barium) ;  the  whole  is  then  gently 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residuom 
is  exhausted  with  pure  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
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the  area,  wbicli  crystallUcs  out  as  the  solution 
cools. 

Urea,  Ni'trate  of.  8yn.  Usbje  nitrab,  L. 
^rep.  From  urine,  as  described  above;  or  it 
may  be  prepared  by  saturating  artificial  urea 
witb  nitric  acid.  Diuretic. — Dote.  2  to  6  grs., 
twice  or  tbrice  dailj' ;  in  dropsy. 

U'EIC   ACID.     CsH^N^Oj.     Sifn.    Lithic 

ACID;     ACEDUH    UTHICUM,    A.     UEICTTli,    L. 

A  substance  discovered  by  Scheele.and  peculiar 
to  the  urine  of  certain  animals,  and  tbe  excre- 
ment of  serpents  and  several  birds.  The  fasces 
oi  tbe  boa  constrictor  consist  of  little  else  than 
urate  of  ammoniam.  It  constitutes  one  of  the 
commonest  varieties  of  urinary  calculi,  and  of 
the  red  gravel  or  sand  which  is  voided  in 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  urine.  Quano 
derives  its  principal  value  as  a  manure  from 
the  presence  of  urate  of  ammonium.  The 
gouty  concretions  of  the  joints,  popularly 
known  as  chalk-stones,  consist  chiefly  of  urate 
of  sodium. 

Prep,  Dissolve  the  chalk-like  excrement  of 
serpents,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling,  then  add 
hydrochloric  acid  in  cx6b8s,  again  boil  for  15 
minutes,  and  well  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Brilliant,  very  minute,  white 
and  silky  scales,  which  are  tasteless,  inodo- 
rous, slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
dissolve  in  strong  sulphuric  odd,  but  are  again 
precipitated  by  water.  It  forms  salts  with 
the  bases  called  urates,  all  of  which  are  very 
sparingly  soluble.  The  characteristic  reaction 
of  uric  acid  is,  that,  when  moistened  with 
nitric  aciH  and  heated,  it  dissolves,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  a  red  compound,  which, 
upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  assumes  a  magnificent  crimson 
colour,  being  converted  inte  murexide. 

U'BIlSrE.  The  density  of  the  urine  vftries 
from  1*005  to  1*030 ;  the  average,  in  health, 
being  1*020,  when  it  contains  about  380  grs. 
of  solid  matter  in  the  pint.  According  to 
Berzclius,  the  proportion  is  about  6i  f ,  the  rest 
being  pure  water.  It  exhibits  a  decidedly 
acid  reaction,  and  is  never  alkaline,  except 
during  disease,  or  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  alkaline  salte  of  the  vcgeteble  acids.  The 
average  quantity  secreted  during  24  hours 
may  be  taken  at  11  pint  to  If  pint. 

3'he  presence  of  bile  in  urine,  or  other  like 
fluids,  may  be  detected  as  follows : — Put  a 
small  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid  into  a 
test-tube,  and  add  to  it  drop  by  drop,  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  until  it  becomes  warm,  taking 
care  not  to  raise  the  temperature  above  122^ 
Fahr. ;  then  add  from  2  to  5  drops  of  syrup 
(made  with  6  parte  of  sugar  to  4  of  water), 
and  shake  the  mixture.  If  the  liquid  contain 
bile,  a  violet  coloration  is  observed.  Acetic 
acid  may  be  substituted  for  sugar. 

The  presence  of  sugar,  and  the  quantity 
present,  may  be  determined  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed under  SuaAB  (teste  for).  White  merino, 


that  has  been  wet  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  tin,  is  also  Said  to  form  a  ready  test  for 
sugar  in  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  urine  is 
best  determln^  by  treating  that  liquid  with 
a  solution  of  pemitrate  of  mercury  of  known 
strength,  alternately  with  a  solution  of  baryte, 
as  long  as  a  white  precipitete  falls.  As  soon 
as  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  thrown  down,  the 
precipitate  assumes  a  yellow  colour. 

UBOrOH'ETEB.  An  hydrometer  adapted 
to  determining  the  density  of  urine.  That  of 
Dr.  Front  is  the  simplest  and  best. 

UBV  POWDES.  Crocus  martis,  or  jeweller's 
rouge. 

UKTICASIA.    See  Rash. 

US'QUEBAUGH.  S^n,  Escubac.  Literally, 
mad  water,  the  Irish  name  of  which, '  whiskey,' 
is  a  corruption.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
applied  to  a  strong  cordial  spirit,  much  drunk 
in  Ireland,  and  made  in  the  greatest  perfection 
at  Droghcda. 

Prep,  1.  Brandy  or  proof  spirit,  3  galls. ; 
dates  (without  their  kernels)  and  raisins,  of 
each,  bruised,  i  lb. ;  juniper  berries,  bruised, 
1  oz.;  mace  and  doves,  of  each,  f  oz.;  cori- 
ander and  aniseed,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  cinnamon, 
i  oz. ;  macerate,  with  frequent  agitetion,  for 
14  days,  then  filter,  and  add  of  capillairc  or 
simple  syrup,  1  gall. 

2.  Pimento  and  caraways,  of  eacb»  3  oz.; 
mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  of  each,  2  oz.; 
aniseed,  corianders,  and  angelica  root,  of  each, 
8  oz. ;  raisins,  stoned  and  bruised,  14  lbs.; 
proof  spirit,  9  galls.;  digest  as  before,  then 
press,  filter,  or  clarify,  and  add  of  simple  syrup, 
q.  s.  Should  it  turn  milky,  add  a  little  strong 
spirit,  or  clarify  it  with  alum,  or  filter  through 
magnesia. 

Obs,  Usquebaugh  is  either  coloured  yellow 
with  saffron  (about  i  oz.  per  gall.),  or  green 
with  sap-green  (about  i  oz.  per  gall.) ;  cither 
being  added  to  the  other  ingrocUcntSi  before 
maceration  in  the  spirit. 

VACCIKA'TIOH.    See  Cow-pox. 

VAC'CIErE  HATT££.  Sjfu.  Lympha  VAC- 
ODfLfi,  L.  This  is  collected  either  upon  the 
pointe  of  lancet-like  pieces  of  ivory,  or  by 
opening  the  pustule,  and  applying  a  small 
glass  hall  and  tube  (like  those  called  by  the 
boys  in  London  candle-pops,  or  fire-pops)  to 
the  orifice,  expelling  part  of  the  air  in  the  ball 
by  bringing  a  lighted  teper  near  it;  then, 
withdrawing  the  teper,  the  matter  is  sucked 
into  the  ball,  in  which  it  may  be  sealed  up 
hermetically  or  cemented,  and  thus  kept  for  a 
length  of  time.  It  is,  however,  now  generally 
preserved  between  two  small  pieces  of  glass, 
or  in  straight  capillary  glass  tubes.  It  is  said 
that  cotton  thread  is  a  convenient  and  efficient 
vehicle.  The  matter  may*  be  liquefied  with  a 
little  dean  water  before  application.  A  degree 
of  heat  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  blood 
lessens  its^cacy. 

VACUUM.     Empty  space;   a  portion  of 
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■pace  void  of  matter.  For  experimental  and 
mannfacturing  purposes^  a  sufficient  vacunm  Is 
produced  either  by  means  of  the  air-pnmp,  or 
by  filling  an  enclosed  space  by  steara,  which 
is  then  condensed  by  the  application  of  cold. 
Evaporation  proceeds  much  more  rapidly,  and 
liquids  boil  at  much  lower  temperatures  in  an 
exhausted  receiver  than  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
the  air,  ether  boils  at  96°,  alcohol  at  177**,  and 
water  at  212f  Fahr. ;  but  in  vacuo  water  boils 
at  about  88°,  alcohol  at  66°,  and  ether  at 
— 2Xf  Fahr.  In  the  best  vacuum  obtainable 
by  a  powerful  air-pump,  water  placed  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour  as  it 
forms,  will  often  enter  into  violent  ebullition 
whilst  ice  is  in  the  act  of  formation  on  its  sur- 
face. The  reduction  of  the  boiling-point  with 
reduced  pressure  is  practically  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  pharmaceutist  in  the  preparation 
of  extracts,  by  the  sugar  refiner  in  the  eva- 
poration of  his  syruiw,  by  the  distiller  in  the 
production  of  certain  liqueurii,  and  by  the 
chemist  in  a  variety  of  processes  of  interest  or 
utility.    See  Extracts,  Evapobatiok,  Re- 

TBIGXBATION,  &C. 

VALE^'BIAK.  Stfn,  Valrbiak£  radix 
(R.  P.),  Valeriana  radix,  Valeriana  (Ph. 
L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  "The  root  of  the  wild  plant 
Valeriana  officinalis  (Linn.),  or  wild  valerian." 
(Ph.  L.)  An  excitant,  antispasmodic,  tonic, 
and  emmcnagogue,  not  only  acting  on  the 
secretions,  but  exercising  a  specific  influence 
over  the  cercbro-spinal  system,  and  in  large 
quantities  producing  agitation,  mental  exalta- 
tion, and  even  intoxication. — Dose.  10  to  30 
or  40  grs.,  thrice  daily ;  in  hysteria,  epilcpsv, 
headache  (affecting  only  one  side),  morbid 
nervous  sensibility,  &c.  Even  the  odour  of  it 
exerts  a  species  of  fascination  over  cats. 

VALERIANIC  ACID.  HC5H9O2.  Syn,  Va- 
leric ACID;  AOIDUU  YALEKUNICUM,  A.  YALE- 

RIOUH,  L.  Prep,  1.  A  mixture  of  potato  oil  or 
corn-spirit  oil  (liydrated  oxide  of  amyl)  with 
about  10  times  its  weight  of  quicklime  and  hy- 
drate of  potassa  in  equal  ])roportions,  placed  in 
a  glass  flask,  is  kept  hcat^  to  about  400°  Fuhr., 
for  10  or  12  hours,  by  means  of  a  bath  of  oil 
or  fusible  metal;  the  nearly  white  solid  resi- 
duum is  mixed  with  water,  an  excess  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  whole  sub- 
jected to  distillation;  the  distillate  is  super- 
saturated with  potassa,  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  to  dissipate  any  undecomposed  potato 
oil,  and  then  mixed  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess ;  a  light  oily  liquid  (tcrhydratcd  valeri- 
anic acid)  separates,  which,  by  cautious  recti- 
fication, yields  at  first  water  containing  a  little 
acid,  and  afterwards  pure  monohydratcd  vale- 
rianic acid,  which  is  perfectly  identical  vrith 
that  prepared  from  valerian  root. 

2.  (Ph.  I).)  See  Valerianate  of  So- 
dium.   This  is  the  most  economical  process. 

Prop,,  Stc.  A  limpid  oily  liquid,  smelling 
strongly  of  valerian  root;  it  has  an  acid  taste 
and  reaction,  and  leaves  a  sensation  of  sweet- 


ness and  a  white  spot  on  the  iongiie;  it  inflam- 
mable; boils  at  347°;  is  freely  ac^ble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether;  diuolves  in  30  parts  off  water, 
and  forms  salts  called  Talerianatea.  most  of 
which  have  a  sweetish  tastei,  are  aolable,  and 
uncrystallisable;  sp.  gr.  "937;  placed  in  con- 
tact with  water,  it  absorbs  a  porticni  of  it»  and 
is  converted  into  the  teriiyarated  add,  with 
increase  of  sp.  gr.,  and  redaction  of  the  boiling- 
point. 

VALE^'BIC  ACID.    See  Vaueblutic  Acid. 

VALOmA.  The  cup  of  a  large  speciei  of 
acorn,  imported  from  the  Levant.  Uwed  in 
tanning  leather. 

VAKADICACID.  VjO^.  8ym.  VAXADiciir- 

HTDRIDB,  TeROXIDB  OF  V.;  ACIDUM  TAHADI- 

CUM,  L.  Prep,  (Johnston.)  From  the  native 
vanadate  of  lead,  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric 
acid,  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  solution,  to  throw  down  lead  and  arsenic, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  the  resulting  blue 
liquid  to  dryness ;  the  rosidnnm  is  then  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  a  piece 
of  sal  ammoniac,  considerably  larger  than  can 
be  dissolved,  introdqped;  as  the  latter  dis- 
solves, a  pulverulent  precipitate  of  vanadate  of 
amihonium  b  formed,  which  most  be  washed, 
first  in  a  solution  of  ml  ammoniac,  and  then  in 
alcohol  of  '860 ;  by  exposing  this  salt,  in  an 
open  platinum  crucible,  to  a  heat  a  little  below 
redness,  and  keeping  it  constantly  stirred,  until 
it  acquires  a  dark  red  colour,  pnre  ranadic  acid 
is  obtained. 

Prop.,  ^c,  Vanadic  add  is  orangc-colourcd, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms,  with  the 
alkaline  bases,  soluble  salts  called  vanadates; 
and  with  the  other  bases  sparingly  soluble 
salts.  All  of  these  have  an  orange  or  yellow 
colour.  "  Vanadate  of  ammonia  mixed  with 
solution  of  galls  forms  a  black  fluid,  which  is 
the  .best  writing  ink  hitherto  known.  The 
quantity  of  the  salt  required  for  this  purpose 
is  very  small ;  the  writing  is  porfeotly  black, 
and  not  obliterated  by  alkalies,  adds,  chlorine, 
or  other  reagents."     (Ure.) 

VANA'DIUH.  V.  A  rare  metal  discoverL>d 
by  Sefstom,  in  1830,  in  some  Swedish  iron  ex- 
tracted from  an  iron  mine  near  JbnkOping. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  a  lead  ore  from 
Scotland,  and  in  the  iron  slag  of  Staffoid- 
shire. 

VANILliA.  Syn,  Vauille.  Fr.  The  dried 
pods  of  various  species  of  Vanilla,  a  genus  of 
the  natural  order  Orchidace<e,  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  per- 
fumery. As  a  medicine,  it  is  much  employed 
on  the  Continent  as  an  aromatic  stimulant 
and  nenn)tic. — JDose,  6  to  12  grs. ;  in  asthe* 
nic  fevers,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  impo- 
tency,  &c. 

Vanilla  is  reduced  to  powder  (puLTia  va- 
nilla; poudre  db  yaiollb)  by  slicing  it, 
and  triturating  the  fragments  with  twice  or 
thrice  their  weight  of  well-dried  lump  sngar. 
For  BUCRB  Di  YAlOLLB,  11  psrts  of  BOgar  are 
employed. 
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VAH  SWIETEH'8  SOIUTIOH.  CJontains 
Tinrfftb  P*rt  oi  ite  weight  of  corrosive  snb- 
limate;  or  i  gr.  per  fl.  oz. 

VAEICOSE  VEnrS.    See  Vabh. 

VAI&IX.  The  permanent  unequal  dilation 
of  a  vein,  or  veins,  which  are  then  said  to  be 
'varicose.'  It  is  known  by  the  presence  of 
a  soft  tnmour,  which  does  not  pulsate,  and 
often  assumes  a  serpentine  figure.  Variooee 
veins  of  the  groin  and  scrotum  generally  form 
a  collection  of  knots.  The  treatment  consists 
of  cold  applications,  and  pressure  from  ban- 
dages. Some  cases  are  relieved  by  ligature. 
When  occurring  in  the  legs,  much  standing  or 
walking  should  be  avoided,  and  the  use  of  the 
elastic  stockings  made  for  the  purpose  vnll  be 
proper. 

VAEOnSH.  Syn.  Vkekib,  Pr.  Any  Uquid 
matter,  which,  when  applied  to  the  surface 
of  a  solid  body,  becomes  dry,  and  forms  a 
hard  glossy  coating,  impervious  to  air  and 
moisture. 

Varnishes  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
classes — ^fat  or  oil  yaskishbs  and  spibit 
VABKIBHES.  The  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  or  mix- 
tures of  them,  are  used  as  vehicles  or  solvents 
in  the  former,  and  concentrated  alcohol  in  the 
latter.*  The  sp.  gr.  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose 
of  making  varnishes  should  not  be  more  than 
'8156  (=  67  o.  p.),  and  it  should  be  preferably 
chosen  of  even  greater  strength.  A  little 
camphor  is  often  dissolved  in  it,  to  increase  its 
solvent  power.  The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
the  essential  oil  chiefly  employed  for  var- 
nishes, should  be  pure  and  colourless.  Pale 
drying  linseed  oil  is  the  fixed  oil  generally 
used ;  but  poppy  oil  and  nut  oil  are  also  occa- 
sionally employed.  Among  the  substances 
which  are  dissolved  in  the  above  menstrua  are 
— amber,  anim^,  copal,  elemi,  lac,  mastdc,  and 
sandaradi,  to  impart  body  and  lustre ; 
benzoin,  on  accotmt  of  its  agreeable  odour; 
annotta,  g^amboge,  safiEron,  Socotrine  aloes,  and 
turmeric,  to  give  a  ydlow  colour ;  dragon's 
blood  and  red  sandal  wood,  to  give  a  red  tinge ; 
asphaltum,  to  give  a  black  colour  and  body ; 
and  caoutchouc  to  impart  toughness  and 
cUisticity. 

In  the  preparation  of  spirit  varnishes,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  to 
preserve  the  portion  that  evaporates.  On  the 
large  scale,  a  common  still  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed ;  the  head  being  furnished 
with  a  stuffing-box,  to  permit  of  the  passage  of 
a  vertical  rod,  connected  with  a  stirrer  at  one 
end  and  a  working  handle  at  the  other.  The 
gum  and  spirit  being  introduced,  the  head  of 
the  still  closely  fitted  on  and  luted,  and  the 
connection  made  with  a  proper  re&igerator, 
heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  water  bath) 
shoiild  be  applied,  and  the  spirit  brought  to  a 
gentle  boil,  after  which  it  should  be  partially 
withdrawn,  and  agitation  continued  until  the 

^  Methylated  spirit  is  now  generally  used  fur  msld]^ 
spirit  varnishes,  in  place  of  dnty-paid  uoohol. 


gum  is  dissolved.  The  spirit  which  has  distilled 
over  should  be  then  added  to  the  varnish,  and, 
after  thorough  admixture,  the  whole  should  be 
run  off,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  through  a  silk- 
gauze  sieve,  into  stone  jars,  which  should  be 
immediately  corked  "down,  and  set  aside  to 
clarify.  On  the  small  scale,  spirit  varnishes 
are  best  made  by  maceration  in  closed  bottles 
or  tin  cans,  either  in  the  cold  or  by  the  heat 
of  a  water  bath.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
agglutination  of  the  renn,  it  is  often  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  dean  siliceous  sand  or 
pounded  glass,  by  which  the  surface  is  much 
increased,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  men- 
struum greatly  promoted. 

To  ensure  the  excellence  of  oil  varnishes,  one 
of  the  most  important  points  is  the  use  of  good 
drying  oiL  Linseed  oil  for  this  purpose  should 
be  very  pale,  perfectly  limpid  or  transparent, 
scarcely  odorous,  and  mellow  and  sweet  to  the 
taste. — 100  gall,  of  such  an  oil  is  put  into  an 
iron  or  copper  boiler,  capable  of  holding  fully 
150  galls.,  gradually  heated  to  a  gentle  simmer, 
and  kept  near  that  point  for  about  2  hours,  to 
expel  moisture ;  the  scum  is  then  carefully  re- 
moved, and  14  lbs.  of  finely  pulverised  scale 
litharge*  12  Ihs.  of  red  lead,  and  8  lbs.  of  pow- 
dered umber  (all  carefully  dried  and  free  from 
moisture),  are  gradually  sprinkled  in;  the' 
whole  is  then  kept  well  stirred,  to  prevent  the 
driers  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  the  boiling  is 
continued  at  a  gentle  heat  for  about  3  hours 
longer ;  the  fire  is  next  withdrawn,  and,  after 
30  to  40  hours'  repose,  the  scum  is  carefully 
removed,  and  the  dear  supernatant  oil  de- 
canted from  the  '  bottoms.' — ^The  product 
forms  the  best  boiled  or  dryiog-oil  of  the 
varnish-maker. — ^Another  method  is  to  heat 
a  h(>gshead  of  the  oil  gradually  for  2  hours, 
then  to  gently  simmer  it  for  about  3  hours 
longer,  and,  after  removing  the  scum,  to  add, 
gradually,  1  lb.  of  the  best  calcined  magnesia, 
observing  to  mix  it  up  well  with  the  oil,  and, 
afterwards,  to  continue  the  boiling  pretty 
briskly  for  at  least  an  hour,  with  constant 
agitation.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  die 
away,  and,  after  24  hours,  the  oU  is  decant.ed 
as  before.  The  product  is  called  *  clarified 
oil,'  and  requires  to  be  used  with  driers.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  lay  in  the  cistern  for  2  or 
3  months  to  clarify. 

In  the  preparation  of  oil  varnishes,  the  gum 
is  melted  as  .rapidly  as  possible,  without  dis- 
colouring or  burning  it;  and  when  completdy 
fused,  the  (nl,  also  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling- 
point,  is  poured  in,  after  which  the  mixture 
is  boiled  'until  it  appears  perfectly  homo- 
geneoQs  and  clear,  like  oil,  when  the  heat  is 
raised,  the  driers  (if  any  are  to  be  used) 
gradually  and  cautiously  sprinkled  in,  ana 
the  boiling  continued,  with  constant  stirring, 
for  3  or  4  hours,  or  until  a  little,  when  cooled 
on  a  palette  knife,  feds  strong  and  stringy 
between  the  fingers.  The  mixture  is  next 
allowed  to  cool  considerably,  but  while  still 
quite  flfdd,  the  turpontiney  previously  made 
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moderately  bofc,  is  caatioosly  added,  and  tbe 
whole  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  varnish 
is  then  run  tlirough  a  filter  or  sieve  into  stone 
jars,  cans,  or  other  vessels,  and  set  aside  to 
clarify  itself  by  subsidence.  When  no  driers 
are  used,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  gum  is  boiled 
until  it  runs  jwrfectly  clear,  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  lire,  and,  i^ter  it  has  cooled  a  little, 
the  turpentine  is  added  as  before. 

It  is  generally  conceived  that  the  more 
perfectly  the  gum  is  fused,  or  run,  as  it  is 
called,  the  larger  and  stronger  will  be  the 
product;  and  the  longer  the  boiling  of  the 
'  gum'  and  oil  is  continued,  within  moderation, 
the  freer  the  resulting  varnish  will  work  and 
cover.  An  excess  of  heat  renders  the  varnish 
stringy,  and  injuries  its  flowing  qualities. 
For  pale  varnishes  as  little  heat  as  posuble 
should  bo  employed  throughout  the  whole 
process.  Good  body  varnishes  should  contain 
li  lb. ;  carriage,  wainscot,  and  maliog^y  var- 
nish, fully  1  lb. ;  and  gold  size,  and  black  ]apan, 
fully  i  lb.  of  gum  per  gall.,  besides  the 
asphaltum  in  the  latter.  Spirit  varnishes 
should  contain  about  2^  lbs.  of  gum  per  gaU. 
The  use  of  too  much  driers  is  found  to  iijurc 
the  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  the  varnish. 
Copperas  does  not  combine  with  varnish,  but 
only  liardens  it ;  sugar  of  lead,  however,  dis- 
solves iu  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Boiling 
oil  of  turpentine  combines  very  readily  with 
melted  copal,  and  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
common  process  to  use  it,  either  before  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  oil,  in  the  preparation  of 
copal  varnish  that  it  is  desired  should  be  very 
white.  Gums  of  difficult  solubility  are  ren- 
dered more  soluble  by  being  exposed,  in  the 
state  of  powder,  for  some  time  to  the  air. 

Varnishes,  like  wines,  improve  by  age ;  and 
should  always  be  kept  as  long  as  possible 
before  use. 

From  theintlammable  nature  of  tbe  materials 
of  which  varnishes  are  composed,  their  manu- 
facture should  be  only  carried  on  in  some 
detached  building  of  little  value,  and  built  of 
uninflanmiable  materials.  When  a  pot  of 
varnish,  gum,  or  turpentine  catches  &^,  it  is 
most  readily  extinguished  by  closely  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  stout  woollen  carpeting,  which 
should  be  always  kept  at  hand,  ready  for  the 
purpose. 

An  excellent  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Niel,  on 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  will  be  found  in 
the  'Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,'  vol.  49.  See 
also  the  articles  Aloouol,  Aubeb,  Copal, 
Oils,  &c,  in  this  work. 

Varnish,  Am^r.  :Prep,  1.  Take  of  amber 
(clear  and  pale),  6  lbs. ;  fuse  it,  add  of  hot 
clarified  linseed  oil,  2  galls.;  boil  until  it 
•strings  well,'  then  let  it  cool  a  littie,  and 
odd  of  oil  of  turpentine,  4  galls,  or  q.  s.  Nearly 
as  pale  as  copid  varnish;  it  soon  becomes 
very  liard,  and  is  the  most  durable  of  the  oil 
varnishes ;  but  it  requires  some  time  before  it 
is  fit  for  polishing,  unless  the  articles  are 
'  stovcd.'    When  required  to  dry  and  harden 


quickel^,  drying  oil  may  be  mibttiiiitod  for 
the  linseed  oil,  or  'driers'  nuiy  be  added 
during  the  boiling. 

2.  Amber,  4  oz.;  pale  boiled  <»!,  1  quart; 
proceed  as  last.    Very  hard. 

3.  Palo  transparent  amber,  6  oz.;  clarified 
linseed  cul  or  piale  boiled  oil,  and  oil  of  tnr- 
penline,  of  each,  1  pint ;  as  before. 

06#.  Amber  varnish  is  suited  for  all  par- 
poses  where  a  very  hard  and  dunLUe  oil  var- 
nish is  required.  The  paler  kind  is  superior 
to  copal  vamisfa9  and  is  often  mixed  iriUi 
the  latter  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durabi- 
lity. The  only  olgection  to  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  preparing  it  of  a  very  pale  coiloar.  It 
may,  however,  Im  easily  bleached  wiUi  some 
fresh-slaked  lime. 

Varnish,  Balkxm.  See  FiJziblb  Vabstibh 
(60^10). 

Varnish,  Bessemer's.  This  consists  of  a  pale 
oil  copal  varnish,  diluted  with  about  6  tunes 
its  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  miztore 
being  subseqnentiy  agitated  with  about  l-30th 
part  of  dry  slaked  l^e,  and  decanted  after  a 
few  days'  repose.  6  parts  of  the  product 
mixed  with  4  parts  of  bronze  powder  forms 
'  Bessemer's  gold  paint.' 

Varnish,  Black.  IVvp.  1.  (Black  axub 
YABNisn.)  From  amber,  1  lb.;  fiise,  add,  of 
hot  drying  oil,  \  pint;  powdered  black  resin. 

3  oz.;  asplialtum  (Naples),  4  oz.;  when  pro- 
perly incorporated  and  conmderably  co^ed, 
add  of  oil  of  turpentine,  1  pint.  This  is  the 
beautiful  black  varnish  of  the  coochmakers. 

2.  (iBOirwORK  black).  From  asphaltum, 
48  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  of  boiled  oil,  10  galls. ;  red 
lead  and  litharge,  of  each,  7  lbs. ;  dried  and 
powdered  white  copperas,  3  lbs. ;  boil  for  2 
hours,  then  add  of  dark  gum  amber  (fused), 
8  lbs. ;  hot  linseed  oil,  2  galb ;  boil  for  2  hours 
longer,  or  until  a  littie  of  the  mass,  when 
cooled,  may  be  rolled  into  pills,  then  with- 
draw the  heat,  and  afterwards  thin  it  down 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  30  galls.  Vt^d  for  the 
ironwork  of  carriages,  and  other  nice  purposes. 

3.  (Black  japak,  BiruMiNOUS  tabkish.) 
— a,  IVom  Naples  asphaltum,  50  lbs.;  dark  gum 
auime,  8  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  of  linseed  oil,  12  galls. ; 
boil  OS  before,  then  add  of  dark  gum  amber, 
10  lbs.,  previously  fused  and  boiled  with  lin- 
seed oil,  2  galls. ;  next  add  of  driers,  q.  s.,  and 
further  proceed  as  ordered  in  No.  2.  Ex- 
cellent for  either  wood  or  metals. 

b.  From  burnt  umber,  8  oz.;  true  asphaltum, 

4  oz. ;  boiled  linseed  oil,  1  gal.;  grind  the 
umber  with  a  littie  of  the  oil ;  odd  it  to  the 
asphaltum,  previously  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oil  by  heat;  mix,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  oil,  boil,  cool,  and  thin  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Flexible. 

4.  (Bbxtnswick  black.) — a.  To  asphalt, 
2  lbs.,  fused  in  an  iron  pot,  add  of  hot  boQed 
oil,  1  pint;  mix  well,  remove  the  pot  from 
the  fire,  and,  when  cooled  a  little,  add  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  2  quarts.     Used  to  blacken  and 
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polish  grates  "and  ironwork.  Some  makers 
add  driers. 

b.  From  black  pitch  and  gas-tar  asphaltam, 
of  each,  25  lbs. ;  boil  gently  for  5  hours,  then 
add,  of  linseed  oil,  8  galls. ;  litharge  and  red 
lead,  of  each,  10  lbs. ;  boil  as  before,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  20  galls.  Inferior  to 
the  last,  but  cheaper. 

Varnish,  Body.  Frep,  1.  From  the  finest 
African  copal,  8  lbs. ;  drying  oil,  2  galls. ;  oil 
of  turpentine.  Si  galls. ;  proceed  as  for  ambeb 
YABNIBH.    Very  hard  and  durable. 

2.  Pale  gum  copal,  81b8. ;  clarified  oil,  2  galls ; 
dried  sugar  of  lead,  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
3^  gaUs. ;  proceed  as  before,  and  mix  the 
product,  whilst  still  hot,  witii  the  following 
varnish : — pale  gum  anim^,  8  lbs. ;  linseed  oil, 
2  galls. ;  dried  white  copperas,  i  lb. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 3^  galls. ;  the  mixed  varnishes  are  to 
be  immediately  strained  into  the  cans  or 
cistern.  Dries  in  about  6  hours  in  winter,  and 
in  about  4  hours  in  summer.  Used  for  the 
bodies  of  coaches  and  other  vehicles. 

Varnish,  Bookbinder'8.  Prep,  Take  of  pale 
gum  sandarach,  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
dissolve  by  cold  digestion,  and  frequent  agi- 
tation. Used  by  binders,  to  varnish  morocco 
leather  book^covers.  A  similar  varnish  is  also 
prepared  from  very  pale  shell-lac  and  wood 
naphtha. 

Varnish,  Cabinet-Biaker'8.  French  polish  is 
occasionally  so  called. 

Varnish,  Carriage.  Prep,  1.  (Sfisit.)  Take 
of  gum  sandarach,  1\  lb. ;  very  pale  shell-lac, 
|lb. ;  very  pale  transparent  resin,  i  lb. ;  rec- 
tified spirit  of  *8221  (64  o.  p.)  3  quarts; 
dissolve,  and  add  of  pure  Canadian  balsam, 
li  lb.  Used  for  the  internal  parts  of  carriages, 
&c.    Dries  in  10  minutes  or  less. 

2.  (Oii..)--a.  (Best  pale.)  Take  of  pale 
African  copal,  8  lbs.;  fhse,  add  of  clarified 
linseed  oil,  2\  galls. ;  boil  tmtil  very  stringy, 
then  add  of  dried  copperas  and  litharge,  of 
each,  \  lb. ;  again  boil,  thin  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 5i  g^ls.,  mix,  whilst  both  are  hot, 
with  the  following  varnish,  and  immediately 
strain  the  mixture  into  a  covered  vessel: — 
Gum  anim4  8  lbs. ;  clarified  Unseed  oil,  2i  galls.; 
dried  sugar  of  lead  and  litharge,  of  each,  i  lb. ; 
boil  as  before,  thin  mth  oil  of  turpentine, 
5^  galls.  Dries  in  4  hours  in  summer,  and  6 
in  winter.  Used  for  the  wheels,  springs,  and 
carriage  parts  of  coaches,  and  other  vehicles, 
and  by  house  painters,  decorators.  &c.,  who 
want  a  strong,  quick-drying,  and  durable 
varnish. 

d.  (Second  quality.)  From  gum  anim^ 
('sorts'))  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil,  3  galls. ;  litharge, 
5  oz. ;  dried  and  powdered  sugar  of  lead  and 
white  copperas,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  boil  as  last, 
and  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine,  5^  galls.  Uted 
as  the  last. 

Varnish,  Chinese.  Prep,  From  mastic  and 
sandarach,  of  each,  2  oz.;  rectified  spirit 
(64  0.  p.),  1  pint;  dissolve.  Dries  in  6  mi- 
nutes.   Very  tongh  and  brilliant 


Varnish,  Copal.  Prep,  1.  (Oil.) — From 
pale  hard  copal,  2  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  of  hot  drying 
oil,  1  pint ;  boil  as  before  directed,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  3  pints,  or  q.  s.  Dries 
hard  in  12  to  24  hours. 

b,  i<Yom  clear  and  pale  African  copal,  8  lbs. ; 
pale  drying  oil,  2  galls. ;  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 3  galls.;  proceed  as  before  and  imme- 
diately strain  it  into  the  store  can  or  cistern. 
Very  fine,  hard,  and  durable. 

2.  (Sphut.)— a.  From  coarsely  powdered 
copal  and  glass,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  alcohol  of  90$ 
(64  0.  p.),  1  pint;  camphor,  \  oz. ;  heat  the 
mixture,  with  frequent  stirring,  in  ;a  water 
bath,  so  that  the  bubbles  may  be  counted  as 
they  rise,  until  solution  is  complete,  and,  when 
cold,  decant  the  clear  portion. 

h.  From  copal  (which  has  been  melted, 
dropped  into  water,  and  then  dried  and  pow- 
dered), 4  oz. ;  gum  sandarach,  6  oz. ;  mastic, 
2  oz. ;  pure  Chio  turpentine,  3  oz. ;  powdered 
glass,  5  oz. ;  spirit  of  90$,  1  quart;  dissolve  by 
a  gentle  heat.    Dries  rapidly. 

3.  (TuBFENmrE.)  To  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  pint,  heated  in  a  water  bath,  add,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  of  powdered  copal  (pre- 
pared as  above),  3  to  4  oz. ;  dissolve,  &c,  as 
before.  Dries  slowly,  but  is  very  pale  and 
durable. 

4.  (Jafanites's  copal  vABinsH.)  From 
pale  African  copal,  7  lbs.;  pale  drying  oil,  \ 
gal. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  3  galU. ;  proceed  as  in 
No.  1.  Dries  in  20  to  60  minutes,  and  may  be 
polished  as  soon  as  hard,  particularly  if  stoved. 
See  Jafavnino. 

Obt,  All  copal  varnishes,  when  properly 
made,  are  very  hard  and  durable,  though  less 
so  than  those  of  amber;  but  they  have  the 
advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  paler. 
They  are  applied  on  coaches,  pictures,  polished 
metal,  wood,  and  other  objects  requiring  a  good 
durable  varnish.  Anime  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  copal  in  the  copal  varnishes  of  the 
shops.    See  Body  and  CASBLiOB  Vabnishbb, 

COFAL,  &c. 

Varnish,  Crystal.  Prep,  1.  From  genuine 
pale  Canada  balsam  and  rectified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, equal  parts.  Ueed  for  maps,  prints, 
drawings,  and  other  articles  of  paper,  and  also 
to  prepare  tracing  paper,  and  to  transfer 
engravings. 

2.  Mastic,  3  oz.;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint; 
dissolve,     tfeed  to  fix  pencil  drawings. 

Varnish,  Drying.    Spirit  copal  vamish. 

Varnish,  Dutch.  Lac  and  toy  varnishes  are 
often  so  called. 

Vamish,  Etoh'ing.    Sec  Etohiko. 

Vamish,  Fat.    See  Oil  Vaeiqbh. 

Vamish,  Flexible.  8tfn,  Balloon  tabkibh, 
Caoutchouc  v.,  IimiA-BUBssB  v.  Prep,  1. 
From  India  rubber  (cut  small),  1^  oz. ;  chlo- 
roform, ether  (washed),  or  bisulphuret  of 
carbon,  1  pint ;  digest  in  the  cold  until  solu- 
tion is  complete.  Dries  as  soon  as  it  is  laid 
on.  Pare  gutta  percha  may  be  ^substituted 
I  for  India  rubber. 
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2.  India  rubber,  in  shavings,  1  oz. ;  rectified 
mineral  naphtha  or  benzol,  1  pint;  digest  at 
a  gentle  lieat,  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  strain. 
Dries  very  hadly,  and  never  gets  perfectly 
hard. 

3.  India  rubber,  1  oz. ;  drying  oil,  1  quart ; 
dissolve  by  heat.  Very  tough ;  dries  in  about 
48  hours. 

4.  Linseed  oil,  *1  gal. ;  dried  white  copperas 
and  sugar  of  lead,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  litharge, 
8  oz.;  boil,  with  constant  agitation,  until  it 
strings  well,  then  cool  slowly,  and  decant  the 
clear  portion.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  down  vrith 
quick-dying  linseed  oil.  The  above  are  used 
for  balloons,  gas  bags,  &c.  See  Balloon, 
CAOirrcnorc,  &c. 

Varnish,  Furniture.  A  solution  of  pure  white 
wax,  1  part,  in  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
4  parts,  frequently  passes  under  tins  name. 
See  BoDT,  Cabbiagb,  and  Copal  Vabnibheb, 
Ac. 

Varnish,  Gilder's.  Prep.  (Watin.)  Pale 
gum- lac  in  grains,  gamboge,  dragon's  blood,  and 
annotta,  of  each,  12^  oz. ;  saffron,  &)-  oz. ; 
dissolve  each  resin  separately  in  6  pints  of 
alcohol  of  90},  and  make  two  separate  tinc- 
tures of  the  dragon's  blood  and  annnotta,  with  a 
like  quantity  of  spirit ;  then  mix  the  solutions 
in  the  proper  proportions  to  produce  the 
rcq aired  shade.     Used  for  gilded  articles,  &c. 

Varnish,  Glass.  A  solution  of  soluble  glass. 
Veed  to  render  wood,  &c.,  fire-proof. 

Varnish,  Gun-barrel.  Prep,  From  shell-lac, 
1^  oz. ;  dragon's  blood,  3  dn. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  quart.  Applied  after  the  barrels  arc 
*  browned.* 

Varnish,  Hair.  Prep,  From  hog's  bristles 
(chopped  small),  1  part ;  drying  oil,  10  parts ; 
dissolve  by  heat.  Said  to  be  vsed  to  give 
cotton  or  linen  cloth  the  appearance  of  horse- 
hair. 

Varnish,  India-rubber.  See  Flexible  Vab- 
Kisii  (above). 

Varnish,  Italian.  Prep,  Boil  scio  turpen- 
tine until  brittle,  powder  it,  and  dissolve 
this  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Used  for  prints, 
&c. 

Varnish,  Japan.  Pale  amber  or  copal  var- 
nish. Used  for  japanning  tin,  papier  m&che, 
&c. 

Varnish,  Lac.  Prep,  1.  Pale  seed-lac  (or 
shell-lac),  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  cUs- 
solve. 

2.  Substitute  lac  bleached  with  chlorine  for 
seed-lac.  Both  are  very  tough,  hard,  and 
durable,  but  quite  inflexible.  Wood  naphtha 
may  be  substituted  for  spirit.  Used  for  pic- 
tures, metal,  wood,  or  leather,  and  particu- 
lariy  for  toj'S. 

Varnish,  Lac  (Aqueous).  Prep,  From  pale 
shell-lac,  5  oz. ;  borax,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
digest  at  nearly  the  boiling-point  until  dis- 
solved ;  then  strain.  Equal  to  the  more  costly 
spirit  varnish  for  many  purposes ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  water  colours,  inks,  &c. ; 
when  dry,  it  is  waterproof. 


Vamiflhj  Lac  (CoUmred).  8gu,  Laoqusi, 
Bbabswobe  YAB9IBH.  Prep.  1.  Tkke  of 
turmeric  (ground),  1  lb.;  rectified  tpiritk  2 
galls. ;  macerate  for  a  week,  stnun,  with  ex- 
pression, and  add  to  the  tiiictaTe^  gamboge^ 
1)  oz. ;  pale  shell-lac,  f  lb. ;  gam  sandanch. 
Si  lbs.;  when  dissolve^  atnun,  and  ftiriher 
add  of  good  turpentine  Tamiaht  1  quart.  Gold 
colour^ 

2.  Seed-lac,  3  oi. ;  turmeric,  1  oz. ;  dragon's 
blood,  i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint;  digest 
for  a  week,  frequently  wakhig,  then  deemt 
the  clear  portion.    Deep  gold  coloored. 

3.  Spanish  annotta,  3  um.  ;  dragon's  Uood, 

1  lb. ;  gum  sandarach,  3i  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit, 

2  galls. ;  turpentine  varnish^  1  quart ;  as  brfbre. 
Red  coloured. 

4.  Gamboge,  1  os. ;  Cape  aloes^  3  ex.;  pale 
shell-he, '1  lb.;  rectified  spirit^  2  gaDs.;'as 
bofore.    Pale  brass  coloured. 

5.  Seed-lac,  dragon's  blood,  annotta,  and 
gamboge*  of  each,  i  lb. ;  gum  sandaxadu  2  oa. ; 
salFron,  1  oz.;  rectified  spirit^  1  gall.  Re- 
sembles the  last. 

Obs,  Lacquers  are  used  upon  poliahied 
metals  and  wood,  to  impart  to  them  the 
appearance  of  gold.  Articles  in  brass,  tin 
plate,  and  pewter,  or  which  are  corered  with 
tinfoil,  are  more  especially  so  treated.  As 
lacquers  are  required  of  diiTerent  depths  and 
shades  of  colour,  it  is  best  to  keep  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  each  of  the  colouring  ingre- 
dients ready,  so  that  it  may  be  added,  at  any 
time,  to  produce  any  desired  tint. 

Varnish,  Mahogany.  Prep,  From  gum 
anim^  ('sorts'),  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil,  3  g^ls.; 
litharge  and  powdered  dried  sugar  of  lAd,  of 
each,  i  lb. ;  proceed  as  for  body  yamish,  and 
thin  with  oil  of  turpentine,  5  galls.,  or  q.  s. 

Varnish,  Hastic.    8yn,  Piotube  vasvish, 

TUBPEKTIlf  E  v.,  TnrGEY'S  ESSENCE  V.  Prep, 
1.  Take  of  pale  and  picked  gum  mastic,  5  lbs. ; 
glass  (pounded  as  small  as  barley,  and  well 
washed  and  dried),  3  lbs. ;  finest  newly  recti- 
fied oil  of  turpentine  (lukewarm),  2  gaUs ;  put 
them  into  a  clean  4-gall.  tin  bottle  or  can, 
bung  down  securely,  and  keep  rolling  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  pretty  smai^y  on  a 
counter,  or  any  other  solid  place,  for  at  least 
4  hours,  when,  if  the  gum  is  all  dissolved, 
the  varnish  may  be  decanted,  strained  through 
muslin  into  another  bottle,  and  allowed  to 
settle ;  if  the  solution  is  still  incomplete,  the 
agitation  must  be  continued  for  some  time 
longer,  or  the  gentle  warmth  applied  as  well. 
Very  fine. 

2.  (Second  quality.)  From  mastic,  4  lbs.; 
oil  of  turpentine,  2  galls. ;  dissolve  with  heat. 

Ohs,  Mastic  varnish  is  much  used  for  pic- 
tures, &c, }  when  good,  it  is  tough,  hard, 
brilliant^  and  colourless.  It  greatly  improves 
by  age,  and,  when  possible,  should  never  be 
used  before  it  has  been  made  at  least  a  twelve- 
month. Should  it  get '  chilled,'  1  lb.  of  well- 
washed  siliceous  sand  should  be  made  mode- 
rately hot,  and  added  to  each  gaUon,  which 
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mast  then  be  well  agitated  for  5  minutes,  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  settle. 

YamiBh,  Oak.  Sifn,  Wainscot  yabvish. 
Common  tijbpentinb  v.  Fr&p,  1.  Clear 
pale  resin,  Si  lbs. ;  oU  of  turpentine,  1  gal. ; 
dissolve. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  Canada  balsam,  1  pint. 
Both  are  cheap  and  excellent  common  var- 
nishes for  wood  or  metaL 

Varnish,  Oil.  The  finer  qualities  are  noticed 
under  Ambeb,  Body,  Cabbiaob,  and  Copal 
Vabnibh  ;  the  following  produces  the  ordinary 
oil  varnish  of  the  shops : — ^Take  of  good  clear 
resin,  8  lbs. ;  drying  oil,  i  gaL ;  melt,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  2  quarts.  A  good  and 
durable  varnish  for  common  work. 

Varnish,  Painter's.  See  Cabsiagb,  Cofai^ 
MAHoeANT,  Oak,  Oil,  and  other  varnishes. 
The  selection  depending  greatly  on  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  work. 

Varnish,  Patent  Leather.  This  is  carefully 
prepared  drying  oil.  The  skins  being  stretched 
on  a  board,  and  every  trace  of  grease  being 
removed  from  them  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
fuller's  earth  and  water,  they  are  ready  to 
receive  the  varnish,  which  is  then  spread 
upon  them,  very  thixdy,  by  means  of  a  species 
of  scraper.  The  first  coat  varnish  consiBts  of 
pale  Prussian  blue  (that  containing  some 
alumina),  5  oz. ;  drying  oil,  1  gal. ;  boiled  to 
the  consistence  of  single  size,  and,  when  cold, 
ground  with  a  little  vegetable  black;  it  is 
stoved,  and  afterwards  polished  with  fine- 
grained pumice; — ^the  second  coating  resembles 
the  first,!  excepting  in  having  a  little  pure 
Prussian  blue  mixed  with  it; — ^the  third  coat 
varnish  consists  of  a  similar  mixture,  but  the 
oil  is  boiled  until  it  strings  well,  and  a  little 
more  pure  Prussian  blue  and  vegetable  black 
are  added ; — the  last  coat  varnish,  or  finish,  is 
the  same  as  the  third,  but  must  contain  ^  lb. 
of  pure  dark-coloured  Prussian  blue,  and  i  lb. 
of  pure  vegetable  black  per  gal.,  to  which  a 
little  oil  copal  or  amber  vamiih  is  often  added ; 
each  coat  being  duly  stoved  and  pumiced 
before  the  next  is  applied.  The  heat  of  the 
stove  or  oven  is  commonly  120°  Fahr.  for 
'  enamelled  skins,'  as  those  of  the  calf  and  seal, 
intended  for  'uppers;'  and  176°  to  180°  for 
stout  'japan  leather;'  the  exposure  in  the 
stove  is  commonly  for  6  to  10  hours.  The  skins 
are  next  oile(^  and  grained.  The  '  gaining  ' 
of  the '  enamelled  skins '  is  done  by  holding 
the  skin  in  one  hand,  and  with  a  curved  board 
lined  with  cork  (graining  stick),  lightly  pressed 
upon  the  fleshy  side,  working  it  up  and  down 
until  the  proper  effect  is  produced. 

Vamiah,  Picture.  Several  varnishes,  especi- 
ally mastic  varnish,  are  called  by  this  name. 
Pale  copal  or  mastic  varnish  is  generally  used 
for  oil  paintings,  and  crystal,  white  hard 
spirit,  or  mastic  varnish,  for  water-colour 
drawings  on  paper. 

Vamiah,  Printer's.  Diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  oil  of  turpentine,  it  forms  a  good 
common  varnish. 


Varnish,  Sealing-wax.  Black,  red,  or  any 
coloured  sealing-wax,  broken  small,  with 
enough  rectified  spirit  (or  methylated  spirit)  to 
cover  it,  digested  till  dissolved.  A  most  useful 
varnish  for  wood-work  of  electrical  or  chemical 
apparatus,  for  tops  of  corks,  &c. 

Varnish,  Spirit.  Prep.  1.  (Bbownhabd. 
— a.  From  gum  sandarach,  3  lbs. ;  pale  seed- 
lac  or  shell  lac,  2  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  (65  o. 
p.),  2  galls. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  turpentine 
varnish,  1  quart ;  agitate  well,  strain  (quickly) 
through  gauze,  and  in  a  month  decant  the  clear 
portion  from  the  sediment.    Very  fine. 

6.  From  seed-lac  and  yellow  resin,  of  each, 
li  lb.;  rectified  spirit,  5  quarts;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, li  pint;  dissolve.  Inferior  to  the 
last. 

2.  (White  hasd.) — a.  From  gum  sandarach 
(picked),  5  lbs. ;  camphor,  2  oz. ;  washed  and 
dried  coarsely  pounded  glass,  3  lbs. ;  rectified 
spirit  (65  o.  p.),  7  quarts;  proceed  as  in 
making  mastic  varnish ;  when  strained,  add  of 
pure  Canada  balsam,  1  quart.  Very  pale, 
durable,  and  brilliant. 

b.  From  g^m  sandarach  and  gum  mastic, 
of  each,  picked,  4  oz.;  coarse^  powdered 
glass,  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  dissolve, 
and  add  of  pure  Strasburg  turpentine,  3  oz. 
Very  fine. 

3.  (SoPT  brilliant.)  From  sandarach,  6 
oz.;  demi  (genuine),  4  oz.;  animd,  1  oz.; 
camphor,  i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  as 
before. 

4.  (ScBNTBD.)  To  the  preceding  add  some 
g^um  benzoin,  balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu, 
oil  of  lavender,  or  the  essence  of  musk  or  am- 
bergris. The  first  two  can  only  be  employed 
for  dark  varnishes. 

Obs,  The  above  varnishes  are  chiefly  applied 
to  articles  of  the  toilette,  as  work-boxes,  card- 
cases,  &c, ;  but  are  also  suitable  to  other 
articles,  whether  of  paper,  wood,  linen,  or 
metal,  that  require  a  brilliant  and  quick-diying 
varnish.  They  dry  almost  as  soon  as  applied, 
and  are  usually  hard  enough  to  polish  in 
24  hours.  They  are,  however,  much  less 
durable,  and  more  liable  to  crack,  than  oil 
varnishes. 

Varnish,  Stopping-out.  /SK^».  Pxtittebnib, 
Fr.  From  lampblack,  made  into  a  paste  with 
turpentine.  Used  by  engravers.  See  Etch- 
ing. 

Varnish,  Tingry's.    Mastic  Vabnish. 

Varnish,  Toy.  Similar  to  common  spirit 
varnish,  but  using  carefuUy  rectified  wood 
naptha  as  the  solvent.  See  Lac  and  Spdut 
Vabnish. 

Varnish,  TransfiBr.  8yn,  Mobdant  vab- 
nish. Prep,  From  mastic  (in  tears)  and 
sandarach,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  li 
pint ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  pure  Canada  balsam, 
i  pint.  Used  for  transferring  and  fixing  en- 
gravings or  lithographs  on  wood,  ana  for 
gilding,  silvering,  £i.    See  Cbtbtal  Vabnish. 

Varnish,  Tnr^tine.  See  Mastic  and  Oae 
Vabnish. 
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Vamiflh,  Wainscot.    See  Oak  Vasnibh. 

VarniBh,  Wax.  Stfn,  Milk  of  wax  ;  Ehul- 
aio  CER£  SPIBITUOSA,  L.  Prep,  Take  of 
white  wax  (pure),  1  lb. ;  melt  it  with  as  gentle 
a  heat  as  possible,  add  of  warm  rectified  spirit, 
gp.  gr.  '830  (60  o.  p.),  1  pint ;  mix  perfectly, 
and  iwur  the  liquid  out  upon  a  cold  porphyry 
slab ;  next  grind  it  with  a  muller  to  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste,  adding  more  spirit,  as  required ; 
put  the  paste  into  a  marble  mortar,  make  an 
emulsion  with  water,  3^  pints,  gradually 
added,  and  strain  it  through  muslin.  Used  as 
a  yandsh  for  paintings ;  when  dry,  a  hot  iron 
is  passed  over  it,  or  heat  is  otherwise  evenly 
applied,  so  as  to  fuse  it>  and  render  it  trans- 
parent, after  which,  when  quite  cold,  it  is 
polished  with  a  clean  linen  doth.  The  most 
protective  of  all  varnishes. 

2.  Wax  (pure),  5  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1 
quart ;  dissolve.  Used  for  furniture.  See 
SEALiira-WAX  Varnish. 

Vamiah,  White.  Sec  Sfibit  VABiasH,  2 
a  and  6.      

VASinSHnrG.  To  give  the  highest  degree 
of  lustre  to  varnish  after  it  is  laid  on,  as  well 
as  to  remove  the  marks  of  the  brush,  it  under- 
goes the  operation  of  polishing.  This  is  per- 
formed by  first  rubbing  it  with  very  finely 
powdered  pumice-stone  and  water,  and,  after- 
wanls,  with  an  oiled  rag  and  tripoli,  until  the 
required  polish  is  proiluced.  The  surface  is, 
last  of  all,  cleaned  with  soft  linen  cloths, 
cleared  of  all  greasiness  with  powdered  starch, 
and  then  rubbed  bright  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

In  varnishing,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  surface  is  free  from  grease  or  smoke ;  as, 
unless  this  bo  the  cose,  the  best  oil  or  turpen- 
tine varnish  in  the  world  will  not  dry  and 
harden.  Old  articles  are  usually  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  by  the  painters,  before  being 
varnished,  to  prevent  any  misadventure  of  the 
kind  alluded  to. 

VEAL.  "The  grain  should  be  close,  firm, 
and  white,  and  the  fat  of  a  pinkish-white,  not 
a  dead  white,  and  the  kidneys  well  covered 
with  a  thick  white  fat"    (Soyer.) 

Veal,  like  pork,  requires  to  be  well  dressed, 
to  develop  its  nutritive  qualities.  It  should 
also  be  eaten  fresh,  as  a  peculiar  principle  is 
generated  in  it  when  improperly  kept,  which 
acts  as  a  malignant  poison.     See  RoASTlNa, 

&C. 

VEG'ETABLE  AL'KALIt.  Potassa. 
VE0ETABLE  JTJICSS.  See  below, 
VEGETABLES.  Vegetables  are  organic 
beings,  which  are  distinguished  from  animals 
by  a  number  of  characteristics,  but,  like  them, 
are  composed  of  certain  proximate  principles, 
or  compounds,  which  possess  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  interest,  and  in  many  cases  are  in- 
valuable to  man.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  are — albumen,  gluten,  gum,  lignin, 
starch,  sugar,  tannin,  wax,  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  the  resins,  and  gum-resins,  the  alkaloids, 
and  innumerable  forms  of  extractive  matter. 


Several  of  these  substanoefl  are  noticed  nnder 
their  respective  names. 

The  method  of  propagating  plants  from 
their  seeds,  depending  on  their  aimpile  expo- 
sure, at  the  proper  leason,  to  waraith  and 
moisture,  under  the  protection  of  the  aoi],  is 
well  known;  tiiat  by  propagation  from  'slips' 
and  'cuttings,'  whidi  wiU  doobtleaB  prove 
interesting  to  the  amateor  gardener,  are  n&ood 
below. 

The  choice  of  slips  and  ontUngs  ahonld  be 
made  from  the  side  shoots  of  trees  and  planti^ 
and,  when  possible,  from  sodi  aa  tedioe 
towards  the  gpround,  obeerving,  when  they  are 
removed  by  the  knifei  to  leave  a  little  wood  of 
a  former  year  or  season's  growth  attached  to 
them,  as  such  are  fbnnd  to  take  root  more 
readily  than  when  they  are  wholly  composed 
of  new  wood.  The  time  to  take  slips  or  cut- 
tings is  as  soon  as  the  sap  gets  into  foil 
motion.  Before  setting  them  the  latter  ahoold 
bo  cut  across,  just  below  an  eje  or  joints  with 
as  smooth  a  section  as  possible,  observing  not 
to  injure  the  bud.  The  superfluous  leaves  may 
be  removed,  but  a  sufficient  number  ahoold  he 
left  on  for  the  purposes  of  v^^etation.  The 
common  practice  of  removing  all  or  nearly  all 
the  leaves  of  cuttings  is  injudicious.  In  some 
cases  leaves  alone  will  strike  root.  When 
cuttings  are  set  in  pots,  they  should  he  so 
placed  as  to  reach  to  the  bottom  and  touch  the 
sides  throughout  their  whole  length,  when 
they  wUl  seldom  fail  to  become  rooted  plants. 
In  the  case  of  tubular-stalked  plants,  it  is  said 
to  be  advantageous  to  insert  both  ends  into 
the  soil,  each  of  which  will  take  root,  and  may 
then  be  divided,  when  two  plants  wiU  be  pro- 
duced instead  of  one.  An  equable  temperature, 
a  moist  atmosphere,  a  shady  situation,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  water,  are  the  principal 
requisites  to  induce  speedy  rooting.  Excess  of 
any  of  these  is  prejudicial.  "When  the  size  of 
the  cuttings  admit,  it  is  better  to  place  them 
under  a  hand-  or  bell-glass,  which  will  preserve 
a  constant  de^rrec  of  heat,  and  prevent  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  their  dying,  especi- 
ally in  hot,  dry  weather. 

Qual,  The  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  hy 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  food  of  man,  and 
indirectly,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  it.  The  great 
value  of  culinary  vegetables  tnd  fruit  in  a 
mixed  diet  need  not  be  insisted  on,  since  it  is 
a  fact  which  is  almost  universally  known  and 
appreciated. 

In  the  choice  of  culinary  vegetables,  observe, 
that  if  they  are  stiff  and  break  freely  and 
crisply,  they  are  fresh,  and  fit  for  food ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  a  flabby  appearance,  or 
are  soft  or  discoloured,  they  are  stale,  and 
should  bo  rejected. 

The  dose  of  the  generality  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  exercise  no  very  marked  action 
on  the  human  frame  is  about  i  to  1  dr.  of  the 
powder,  night  and  morning ;  or  1  oz.,  or  q.  s. 
to  impart  a  moderately  strong  colour  or  taste. 
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may  bo  iDf  used,  or  boiled,  in  1  pint  of  water, 
and  a  wine-glasBfhl  or  tbereabonts,  taken  2  or  3 
times  a  day. 

Collection  andpreM,  The  following  general 
di/ections  are  giren  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia for  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
vegetable  substances — (veg^tabilia  Ph.  L.) : — 

'*  Vegetables  are  to  bo  collected  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  neither  wet  with  rain  nor 
dew ;  they  are  to  be  collected  annually,  and  are 
not  to  be  kept  beyond  a  year. 

'*  Barks  are  to  be  collected  at  that  season  in 
which  they  can  bo  most  earily  separated 
from  the  wood."  Spring  is  the  season  here 
alluded  to ;  as  at  this  time,  afker  the  sap  begins 
to*  ascend,  the  bark  is,  in  general,  very  easily 
separated. 

"  Flowers  are  to  be  collected  recently  bbwn." 
The  red  rose,  however,  must  be  gathered  before 
the  buds  are  expanded. 

'*  Fruits  and  seeds  are  to  be  collected  when 
ripe. 

"  Herbs  and  leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after 
the  flowers  have  expanded,  and  before  the  seeds 
are  mature. 

"  Roots  and  rhizomes  (underground  stems), 
for  the  most  part,  are  to  be  dug  np  after  the 
old  leaves  and  stalks  have  fldlen,  and  before 
the  new  ones  appear."  (''Roots,  which  are 
required  to  be  preserved  fresh,  should  be  buried 
in  dry  sand."— Ph.  L.  1836.) 

"  Seeds  are  to  be  collected  when  thc^  are  ripe, 
and  before  they  drop  from  the  plant.''  (**  They 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  their  seed  vessels." — 
Ph.  L.  1836.) 

**  The  different  parts  of  vegetables  are  to  be 
kept  dried  for  use,  except  where  we  shall 
otherwise  direct.  Expose  those  you  wish  to 
dry,  within  a  short  time  after  they  have  been 
gathered,  in  shallow  wicker  baskets,  to  a  gentle 
heat,  in  a  dark  place,  and  where  there  is  a 
current  of  air.  Then,  the  moisture  being  driven 
off,  gradually  increase  the  heat  to  150°  Fahr., 
in  order  that  they  may  be  dried.  Finally,  pre- 
serve the  more  delicate  parts,  viz.,  flowers  and 
leaves,  in  black  glass  vessels,  well  closed,  and 
keep  the  rest  in  proper  vessels,  preventing  the 
access  of  light  and  moisture." 

Fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  and  vegetable 
juice,  of  every  class,  may  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  by  several  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed under  Putrbvactiof.  On  the  small 
scale,  the  following  method  is  often  adopted  : 
— The  substances  to  be  preserved  are  put  into 
strong  glass  or  stoneware  bottles,  with  necks 
of  a  proper  size,  which  are  then  corked  with 
the  greatest  care,  tied  or  wired,  and  luted  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  soft  cheese,  or  with  a 
paste  formed  of  linseed  meal  and  water,  spread 
on  rngs ;  or,  tin  cases  are  employed,  and  are 
soldered  up  instead  of  being  corked.  The 
bottles  are  then  placed  in  an  oven,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  cautiously  raised  to  fully 
212°  Fahr. ;  or,  they  are  enclosed,  separately, 
in  canvas  bags,  and  put  into  a  copper  of 
water  to  which  some  salt  has  been  added. 


which  is  then  gradually  heated  until  it  boils, 
and  thus  kept  for  15  or  20  minutes ;  the  whole 
is  next  left  to  cool,  when  the  bottles  are  taken 
gut  and  carefully  examine  before  being  laid 
by,  lest  they  should  have  cracked,  or  the  lute 
have  given  way. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  now  generally  pre- 
served for  distillation  by  means  of  common 
salt  The  objection  which  is  raised  against  the 
use  of  fresh  aromatic  plants  is  thus  obviated, 
whilst  the  odours  of  ihe  distilled  products  are 
rendered  superior  to  those  obtained  from  either 
the  recent  or  dried  plant,  fruit,  or  flower,  with- 
out the  great  loss,  inconvenience^  or  trouble- 
attending  the  common  methods.  Besides, 
many  aromatic  and  odorous  substances  almost 
entirely  lose  their  properties  by  drying ;  while 
most  of  them  yield  more  oil,  and  that  of  a 
finer  quality,  in  the  fresh  than  in  the  dried 
state.  The  odours  of  roses,  elder  flowers,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  are  vastly  improved  by 
this  treatment,  and  these  flowers  may  thus  be 
preserved  with  ease  and  safety  fh>m  season  to 
season,  or  even  longer,  if  required.  The  pro- 
cess simply  consists  in  intimately  mixing  the 
flowers,  or  other  vegetables,  soon  after  being 
gathered,  with  about  i  their  weight,  or  less, 
of  good  dry  salt,  and  ramming  down  the  mix- 
ture as  tightly  as  possible  in  strong  casks. 
The  casks  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  and 
covered  with  boards,  on  which  heavy  weights 
are  put,  to  keep  tiie  mass  tight  and  dose.  See 
Fbuits,  Putbxfactiov,  &o. 

Juices  of  Vegetables.  1.  (Exfbbssbd  ybgx- 
TABLB  jxnos,  SncPLS  y.  j. ;  Snoci  ex- 
Fsxsai,  L.)  These  are  obtained  by  bruising 
the  fresh  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  in  a 
marble  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  and  expressing  the 
liquid  portion  by  means  ol  a  powerful  screw 
press.  After  defecation  for  12  or  14  hours  in 
a  cold  situation,  the  juice  is  either  decanted  or 
filtered  frt>m  the  feculous  sediment,  and  is 
next  heated  for  some  minutes  to  about  186° 
Fahr.,  to  coagulate  albuminous  matter.  The 
clear  portion  is  subsequently  separated  as  be- 
fore, and  the  product  preserved  for  use  in  well- 
closed  and  well-filled  bottles,  in  a  cool  situation. 
Some  plants,  as  borage,  cabbage,  &c., require  the 
addition  of  |  of  water  before  being  pressed. 
The  expression  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
quinces,  &c^  is  facilitated  by  previously  mixing 
the  pulp  vrith  clean  chopped  straw.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  mulberries,  &c.,  after  being 
crushed  between  the  hands,  are  commonly  left 
for  3  or  4  days  to  unde]:;go  a  slight  fermenta- 
tion, before  pressing  them. 

The  expression  of  the  juices  of  the  nar- 
cotic plants,  and  of  some  other  vegetables,  has 
lately  assumed  considerable  interest,  from  these 
juices  being  now  extensively  used  in  pharmacy 
for  the  preparation  of  extracts  and  the  pre- 
served juices,  noticed  below.  It  appears  that 
the  juice  of  young  plants  just  coming  into 
flower  yield  only  |  the  amount  of  extract 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity 
of  juice  expressed  from  the  matured  plants  or 
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ject,  tbo  apartments  may  be  supplied  with  air 
that  has  been  previously  warmed  by  passing 
through  a  heated  chamber,  on  the  principle 
recommended  by  Dr.  Reid ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  thnt,  in  warming  the  air,  we  do  not 
over-heat  it>  nor  contaminate  it. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  light,  another  powerful 
sanitary  agent,  is  now  regarded  as  nearly  as 
essential  as  thorough  ventilation,  and  the  two 
are  commonly  treated  of  together.  According 
to  Palladio,  the  opening  of  window's  should  not 
exceed  a  fourth,  nor  be  less  than  a  fifth,  of  the 
length  of  the  side  of  a  room,  and  should  be  in 
height  two  and  one  sixth  times  the  width. 
Mr.  Qwilt,  another  high  authoritv  on  this  sub- 
je(;t,  has  given  as  a  definite  rule,  that  we  should 
allow  1  scjuare  foot  of  glass  to  every  100  cubic 
feet  of  Rpace  in  any  apartment  or  enclosure. 
A  great  deal  must,  however,  depend  on  the 
shape  of  the  apartment ;  but,  in  all  cases,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  windows  are  placed 
at  the  long^t  side  of  the  room,  and  not  at  the 
narrowest,  or  the  end  of  it.  A  southern  aspect 
affords  the  most  light  and  heat ;  a  northern 
one,  the  most  diffused  and  least  variable  light, 
and  is  hence  usually  chosen  by  artists  for  their 
studios.        

TERAfTBUSHSi,  CjMs2^2^f*'  %»•  Vkba- 
TBiA,  Vbratbina.  Sadadi'llinb;  Vbbateia 
(B.  p.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.).  L.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Pelleticr  aud  Caventou,  in  the 
seeds  of  Asagreee  officinalis  (subadilla),  and 
in  the  rhizomes  of  Veratrum  album  (white 
hellebore). 

Prep,  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Digest  sabadilla  seeds 
in  boiling  water  for  24  hours,  then  squeeze 
them,  dry  them  thoroughly  by  a  gentle  heat, 
beat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  capsules  by  agitation  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  vessel ;  next  grind  the  seeds  in  a 
coffee-mill,  and  exhaust  them  by  percolation 
with  rectified  spirit ;  concentrate  the  resulting 
tincture  by  distillation,  so  long  as  no  deposit 
forms,  and  pour  the  residuum,  whilst  still  hot, 
into  12  times  its  volume  of  cold  water  j  then 
filter  through  calico,  and  wash  the  residuum 
on  the  filter  as  long  as  the  washings  yield  a 
precipitate  with  ammonia;  unite  the  filtered 
li([nid  with  the  washings,  add  ammonia  in  ex- 
cess, collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash 
it  slightly  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  first  by 
imbibition  with  filtering  paper,  and  then  in  the 
vapour  bath.  "  Tlie  product  is  not  pure,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  medical  use.  From  this 
coloured  substance  it  may  be  obtained  white, 
but  at  considerable  loss,  by  solution  in  very 
iiireak  hydrochloric  acid,  decolorisation  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  reprecipitation  with  am- 
monia." 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  This  is  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  last;  a  tincture  is  formed  by 
boiling  the  seeds  in  rectified  spirit,  which  is 
then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  dissolved  in  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  veratrine  precipitated 
with  magnesia,  redissolved  in  vexy  dilute  add, 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  the  filtrate  again 


evaporated  to  a  lyrap^  and  preemitated  with 
ammonia ;  it  is,  lafUy,  wasbed  and  dried. 

3.  By  means  of  etner,  m  noticed  nnder  Al- 
kaloid and  AooviTlHS.  This  is  1^  &r  the 
best  method. 

Prop.  Pure  veratrine  is  perfectly  white; 
but  as  usually  met  with,  it  is  a  yellowish  or 
gpreenish- white  powder;  it  is  highly  aood; 
uncrystallisable;  searcely  solnble  in  water, 
soluble  in  ether,  and  freely  sdlnble  in  hot  al- 
cohol; heated  to  aboat  125*°  fUir^  it  fuses 
like  wax,  and  soli<Ufles,  npon  cooling,  to  a 
transparent  yellow  mass.  With  the  dihite 
acid  it  forms  salts,  which  are  either  amorphous 
or  difficultly  crystallisable.  The  smallest  pos- 
sible portion  of  its  powder  causes  vioknt 
sneezing. 

Tests.  1.  Potassa,  ammonia,  and  their  car^ 
bonates,  give  floeculent  white  precipitates,which 
at  first  are  not  crystalline  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  which,  after  some  minutes,  assume 
the  appearance  of  small  scattered  dusters  of 
short  prismatic  crystals;  they  are  insoluUe 
in  excess  of  potassa  and  its  carbonate;  and 
only  very  slightly  so  in  excess  of  ammoniiL^ 
2.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  strikes  an  intense  red 
colour,  changing  afterwards  to  crimson,  and 
finally  to  violet. — 3.  A  dilute  acetic  solution  of 
veratrine  is  turned  to  a  superb  red  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Veratrine  is  distinguished  from  brucine  and 
the  other  alkaloids  by  its  fusibility — by  the 
crystalline  form  of  its  precipitate  wim  po- 
tassa, and — by  its  reaction  with  oil  of  vitrioL 

Usesy  cfc.  "  As  an  external  application,  it 
has  been  efficaciously  employed  by  Magendie 
in  Franco,  and  by  Dr.  Tumbullin  this  country; 
but  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  the  latter 
have  not  tended  to  confirm  the  reputation  of 
this  remedy."  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  From 
6  to  12  grs.,  dissolved  in  1  fl.  oz.  of  rectified 
spirit,  as  a  liniment ;  or  30  gprs.,  mixed  with 
1  dr.  of  olive  oil,  and  1  oz.  of  lard,  as  an  oint- 
ment, have  been  occasionally  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  neuralgia,  and  other  like  painful 
affections,  and  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  para- 
lysis. As  an  internal  remedy,  it  possesses  no 
advantage,  as  it  merely  acts  as  a  violent  and 
depressing  cathartic. — Dose,  -izto-^gr.  In 
larger  doses,  it  acts  as  a  powerfiil  irritant 
poison.    For  antidotes,  &c.,  see  Alkaloid. 

VEBA'TBUM.    See  White  Hsllebore. 

VERDIGRIS.  S^u.  Mrvqo,  L.  ;  Vsrt-de- 
GRis,  Fr.  This  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
acetates  of  copper  which  have  a  green  or 
blue  colour.  It  is  obtained  in  the  wine 
districts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  by  the  action 
of  reflise  grapes,  from  which  the  juice  has 
been  expresst^,  on  thin  sheets  of  copper 
When  pure,  it  should  dissolve,  almost  entirelyf 
and  without  effervescence,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.    It  is  very  poisonous ;  for  antidotes^  see 

COFPEB. 

An  inferior  quality  of  verdigris  is  now  pre- 
pared from  pommage,  or  apple  marc,  in  the 
cider  districts  of  England. 
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Verdigris,  Distilled.  Syn^  Cbystalused 
TEBDiOBis.  Thia  name  is  applied  to  the 
normal  acetate  of  copper,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  wine  districts  by  dissolving  ordinary  verdi- 
gris, 1  part,  in  good  distilled  vinegar,  2  parts; 
the  operation  being  performed  in  a  copper 
vessel,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and  agitation; 
the  solution  is  afterwards  slowly  evaporated 
until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form  on  the  surface, 
when  it  is  transferred  into  glazed  earthen  pans 
('oulas'),  in  each  of  which  is  placed  2  or  8 
deft  sticks,  and  it  is  then  left  in  a  warm 
apartment  for  14  or  16  days,  to  crystallise. 

A  spurious  article  is  often  prepared  by  add- 
ing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  12^  lbs., 
to  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead^  19  lbs.,  or  q.  s., 
and  filtering,  evaporating,  and  crystallising 
the  mixture. 

There  is  an  acetate  of  copper  and  lime  which 
resembles  distilled  verdigris  in  colour.  It  was 
manufactured  pretty  extensively  in  Scotland 
some  years  ago,  and  fetched  a  high  price*  till 
Br.  Ure  published  an  analysis  of  it  in  the 
'  Edin.  Phil.  Trans.'  It  is  much  inferior  for 
all  uses  in  the  arts. 

Pure  distilled  verdigris  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  ammonia  in  excess. 

Verdigris,  English.  Prep.  Blue  vitriol, 
24  lbs. ;  wldte  vitriol,  16  lbs. ;  sugar  of  lead, 
12  lbs. ;  alum,  2  lbs. ;  (all  coarsely  powdered;) 
mix,  and  heat  them  in  a  pot  over  the  fire  until 
they  unite  into  a  mass.  Sold  by  fraudulent 
dealers  for  foreign  verdigris. 

VES'DITES.     8yn,    Blub  tbbbitbb.  Be- 

FINEB'S  YBBDITEB;  CeNDBES  BLEUB8,  Fr.     A 

blue  pigment,  obtained  by  adding  chalk,  whit- 
ing, or  milk  of  lime,  to  a  solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid ;  or,  by  triturating  recentiy  preci- 
pitated and  still  moist  carbonate  of  oxide  of 
copper  with  hydrate  of  lime. 

Frep,  A  quantity  of  whiting  or  milk  of 
lime  is  put  into  a  tub,  and  upon  this  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  is  pourt^ ;  the  mixture  is  stirred 
every  day  for  some  hours  together,  until  the 
liquor  loses  its  colour ;  it  is  then  poured  off, 
and  more  solution  of  copper  added;  this  is 
repeated  until  the  whiting  or  lime  has  acquired 
the  proper  colour ;  the  whole  is  then  washed 
with  water,  drained,  spread  on  chalk  stones, 
and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Ohs,  The  cupreous  solution  employed  in 
the  above  process  is  made  by  neutr^ising  the 
nitric  solution  obtained  from  the  refiners  of 
gold  and  silver,  by  heating  it  along  with  me- 
tallic copper.  For  the  finer  qualities  of  ver- 
diter  the  lime  should  be  of  the  purest  kind, 
and  the  cupreous  precipitate  should  be  care- 
fully triturated  with  it,  after  it  is  nearly  dry, 
by  which  a  fine  velvety  appearance  is  produced. 
The  '  cendres  bleues  en  j^tes  '  of  the  French 
differ  from  the  above  mainly  in  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  copper  being  employed,  and 
in  the  resulting  green  precipitate  being  turned 
blue  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Verditer  is  made  into  crayons  whilst  moist,  or 


dried  into  a  powder,  or  it  is  used  as  a  water 
colour  in  the  moist  state. 

Verditer,  Green.  Syn.  Bbbicbk  gbbbk.  The 
process  for  refiner's  verditer  frequentiy  mis- 
carries, and  a  green  colour  is  produced  instead 
of  a  blue  one.  It  may  also  be  obtained  directiy 
by  omitting  the  '  blueing  up '  with  carbonate 
of  potassa,  mentioned  above. 

VEB'JTJICE.  8yn,  Agbbsta,  OHPHAonrH, 
L.  The  expressed  juice  of  unripe  grapes.  The 
term  is  also  often  extended  to  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  wild  or  crab  apple.  It  was  for- 
merly used  as  an  astringent  and  refrigerant 
in  medicine;  but  it  is  now  principally  employed 
as  an  ingpredient  in  sauces,  rago&ts,  Ac 

VEBMICELU.  This,  like  macaroni,  is 
prepared  from  a  stiff  paste  made  of  a  peculiar 
fine  kind  of  granular  wheat  flour,  called  semoule, 
which  is  mixed  up  with  hot  water,  and,  after 
being  well  kneaded,  is  formed  into  small 
ribands,  cylinders,  or  tubes,  by  being  placed 
in  a  vertical  cylinder  press,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  filled  with  proper-shaped  holes,  through 
which  it  is  driven  by  an  iron  plate  or  *  fol- 
lower' being  forced  down  by  a  powerful 
screw.  The  pieces  that  protrude  are  broken 
off,  twisted  into  any  desired  shape  upon  paper, 
and  dried.  Those  in  the  form  of  fillets  or 
ribands  are  called  'lazag^es.'  See  Maca- 
BOin.     

VEB'HIFnGES.  Syn.  Anthelmintics  ; 
ANTHELMnmcAf  HBLMnrrHAGOGA,  Vebhi- 
EVOA,  L.  Medicines  employed  to  destroy  or 
expel  intestinal  worms.  Some  of  these,  as 
coarsely  powdered  tin-  and  iron-filings  and 
cowhage,  act  as  mechanical  agents,  by  irri- 
tating the  worms ;  others  have  a  specific  action 
upon  worms,  as  male  fern,  kousso,  santonin, 
&c. ;  others,  again,  owe  their  power  to  their 
action  as  purgatives,  as  calomel,  gamboge, 
jalap,  &c.    See  WOBXB. 

VEBMILIOK.  Syn.  Factitioub  cnrvA- 
BAB,  Red  sulphide  of  kebcubt.  Bed  sul- 
PHUBBT  OF  MEBCUBT.  This  article  may  be 
prepared  both  in  the  moist  and  dry  way ;  that 
of  commerce  is  almost  entirely  obtamed  by 
the  latter. 

Frep.  1.  By  sublimation.  Take  of  pure 
mercury,  202  parts ;  pure  sulphur,  38  piurts ; 
fuse  ihem  together  by  a  gentle  heat,  observing 
not  to  allow  the  mass  to  take  fire;  when 
fased,  cover  over  the  vessel,  and,  when  the 
whole  has  become  cold,  powder  the  mass,  and 
sublime  it  in  a  closed  vessel,  so  placed  in  a 
furnace  that  the  flame  may  freely  circulate 
and  play  upon  it  to  about  half  its  height,  the 
heat  being  at  first  gradually  applied,  and 
afterwards  augmented  until  the  lower  part  of 
the  subliming  vessel  becomes  red  hot;  the 
cold  sublimate  is  broken  into  pieces,  gpnound 
along  with  water  to  a  fine  powder,  elutriated, 
passed  through  a  neve,  and  dried.  Prod. 
Fully  112}  of  the  weight  of  the  mercury  em- 
ploytBd. 

2.  In  the  humid  way.  (Bmimer.)  Take  of 
pore  qnicknlver,  800  pwti;  pure  sublimed  sul- 
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phxir,  114  pnrU ;  triiarate  them  together  for 
several  hoars,  antil  a  perfect  *ethiops'  is 
formed,  add  gradually  of  canstic  potassa,  76 
parts,  (dissolved  in)  water,  450  parts;  con- 
tinue the  trituration  for  some  time  longer, 
then  gently  heat  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel, 
at  first  constantly  stirring,  hut  af  tenK'ards  only 
from  time  to  time,  observing  to  keep  the  heat 
at  about  118^  or,  at  all  events,  under  122*" 
Fahr.,  and  to  add  fresh  water,  to  compensate 
for  the  portion  evaporated.  When  the  colour 
begins  to  redden,  great  caution  is  requisite  to 
preserve  the  mixture  at  the  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  to  keep  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
perfectly  pulverulent ;  as  soon  as  the  colour 
becomes  nearly  '  fine,'  the  process  must  be 
conducted  with  increased  caution,  and  at  a 
lower  heat  for  some  hours,  or  until  a  rich 
colour  is  produced,  when  the  newly  formed  ver- 
milion must  be  elutriated  with  water,  to  sepa- 
rate any  particles  of  metallic  mercury,  and 
carefully  med.  Prod,  332  parts  of  vermilion, 
equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  Chinese. 

0h9,  It  has  been  said  that  the  rich  tone  of 
Chinese  vermilion  may  be  imitated  by  adding 
to  the  materials  1}  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  by  digesting  the  ground  sublimate,  first 
in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and 
next  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which 
it  must  be  well  edulcorated  with  water,  and 
dried.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  vermilion  owe  their  superiority  of  shade 
more  to  the  care  bestowed  on  their  sublima- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  their  division  is 
carried,  than  to  anything  else. 

Vermilion  is  a  beautiful  and  permanent  red 
pigment,  and  works  and  covers  well  both  in 
oil  and  water. 

VESTIGO.  Dizziness  and  swimming  of  the 
head.  In  its  more  serious  forms  there  is  more 
or  less  mental  confusion,  the  objects  around 
the  patient  appear  in  motion,  the  ears  are  op- 
pressed with  strange  sounds,  and  visible  illu- 
sions are  experienced,  whether  the  eyes  be 
closed  or  open,  and  in  darkness  as  well  as  in 
the  light.  The  causes  are  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head,  ner\'oas  derangement,  general 
debility,  hemorrhage,  the  use  of  narcotics,  an 
overloaded  stomach,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 
empty  one.  It  is  also  f  requcntiy  symptomatic 
of  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  of  a  condition 
threatening  apoplexy.  The  treatment  must  be 
varied,  according  to  the  cause  and  the  peculiar 
habit  or  condition  of  the  patient. 

VESICAHTS.  Syn.  EpibfasticS;  Efis- 
FASTiCA,  Vbsicantia,  L.  Substances  which 
vesicate,  or  raise  blisters.  Among  these  are 
the  cantharis  or  blistering  fly,  mezereon,  croton 
oil,  boiling  water,  &c. ;  the  flrst  only  of  which 
is  now  in  common  use  in  England. 

"It  is  a  principle  sufficientiy  established 
with  regard  to  the  living  system,  that,  where 
a  morbid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be  re- 
moved by  inducing  an  action  of  a  different 
kind,  in  the  same  or  a  neighbouring  part.  On 
this  principle  is  explained  the  utiUty  of  blis- 


ters in  lo€al  inflammataon  and  ipasmodie 
action,  and  it  regulatea  their  application  in 
pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitiB*  pbxemtii,  an- 
gina, rheumatism,  colic  and  ipaamodic  aflec- 
tions  of  the  stomach ;  diseases  in  wMch  they 
are  employed  with  the  most  marked  advantage. 
A  similar  principle  exists  with  respect  to  pain; 
exciting  one  pain  often  reUeres  another. 
Hence  blisters  often  give  relief  in  toothadke, 
and  some  other  painAzl  afEectiona.  liutiy, 
blisters,  by  their  operation*  commnmcate  a 
stimulus  to  the  whole  syrtem,  and  raiaetihe 
vigour  of  the  circulation.  Hence,  in  part, 
their  utility  in  feven  of  the  typhoid  kii^ 
though  in  such  cases  they  are  need  with  itill 
more  advantage  to  obviate  or  remove  local 
inflammation."  ('  Med.  Lex.') 

Blisters  are  commonly  prepared  with  can- 
tharidcs  plaster,  or  with  some  other  prepara- 
tion of  cantharides;  and,  in  the  former  case, 
are  usually  lightly  covered  with  the  powdered 
fly.  In  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  can- 
tliarides  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  blistering  pUsters  are  often  sprinkled 
with  a  little  powdered  cam]>hory  or,  better 
still,  are  moistened  with  camphcnratod  ether, 
which  leaves  a  thin  kyer  of  camphor.  In  all 
these  cases  the  kyer  should  not  be  too  thick, 
for  in  that  case  the  plaster  would  not  take 
effect. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  dis- 
charge from  the  blistered  part*  it  is  Bufiident 
to  make  a  puncture  in  the  vesicle,  to  let  out 
the  fluid;  but  when  the  case  requires  the 
blister  to  be  '  kept  open,'  as  it  is  called,  the 
whole  of  the  detechcd  cuticle  is  carefnlly  re- 
moved with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  part  is 
dressed  with  either  the  ointment  of  cantharides 
or  of  savine,  at  first  more  or  leo  diluted  with 
lard,  or  simple  ointment,  with  an  occasional 
dressing  of  resin  cerate.  According  to  Mr. 
Crowthcr,  the  blistered  surface  is  best  kept 
clean  by  daily  fomentetion  with  warm  water. 

Of  late  years,  to  obviate  the  unpleasmt 
effects  occasionally  arising  from  the  common 
blister,  various  compounds  having  cantharides 
for  their  base  have  been  wrought  before  the 
public.  Of  these,  the  vesicating  collodion 
noticed  under  Collodion  is  the  most  conve- 
nient and  effective.  The  following  aUo  deserve 
notice : — 

1.  Take  of  cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  2 
parts;  spermaceti,  2  parte;  olive  oil,  4  parts; 
white  wax,  8  parte ;  water,  10  parte ;  simmer, 
with  constent  agitation,  for  2  hours,  strain 
through  flannel,  separate  the  plaster  from  the 
water,  gently  remelt  it  with  common  turpen- 
tine, 1  part,  and  spread  the  mass  whUst  still 
fluid.  This  nearly  resembles  the  form  recom- 
mended by  MM.  Henry  and  Guibourt. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Distil  off  the  ether  from  a 
concentrated  ethereal  tincture  of  cantharides, 
melt  the  oily  residue  with  twice  ite  weight  of 
white  wax,  and  spread  the  mixture  on  thin 
oiled  silk,  or  on  cloth  prepared  with  wax 
plaster. 
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3.  (Octtinger.)  Cantharidal  ether  (pre- 
pared from  cantharides,  1  part;  ether,  2  parts), 
and  sulphuric  ether,  of  each,  10  dr. ;  turpen- 
tine and  bUck  resin,  of  each,  2^  drs. ;  mix, 
dissolve,  and  apply  it  to  the  surface  of 
stretched  silk  or  taffeta  which  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared  with  two  coatings  of  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass. 

Obt,  The  above  compounds  are  spread  on 
leather,  linen,  paper,  silk,  oiled  silk,  taffeta, 
&c.,  and  then  form  tiie  numerous  compounds 
vended  under  the  names  of-— blistering  tissue, 
charta  epispastica,  rannus  vesicatorius,  papier 
cpispastique,  sparadrapum  vesicatorium,  taf- 
fetas vesicans,  tela  vesicatoria,  &c. 

Acetic  extract  of  cantharides,  croton  oil,  or 
extract  of  mezereon,  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  ethereal  extract  ordered  in  the  above 
formulae. 

The  'papier  epispastique '  of  V^  is  pre- 
pared of  three  strengths,  which  are  respec- 
.tively  distingmshed  by  the  colours  white, 
green,  and  red.  The  composition  is  made  by 
boiling  powdered  cantharides  for  an  hour  wiUi 
water,  lard,  and  green  ointment,  or  with  lard 
coloured  with  alkanet  root,  adding  white  wax 
to  the  strained  fats,  and  spreading  the  mix- 
ture whilst  fluid : — No.  1  is  made  with  10  oz. 
of  cantharides  to  4  lbs.  of  lard;  No.  2  of  1  lb. 
of  cantharides  to  8  lbs.  of  green  ointment ; 
and  No.  3,  of  li  lb.  of  flies  to  8  lbs.  of  red- 
dened lard.  To  each  are  added  2  lbs.  of 
white  wax.  (Dorvault.) 

The  magistral  blister  of  VaUeix  is  a  revival 
of  the  vesicating  epithem.  See  Bliatib, 
Cakthabidss,  CoLLODioir,  &c,  and  below, 

YESICA'TIOK .  The  formation  of  a  blister 
is  a  vital  process,  and  its  success  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  life.  Hence,  a 
French  physician,  Dr.  Mandl,  has  suggested 
such  a  stimulation  of  the  skin  as  would  or- 
dinarily cause  a  blister  as  a  test  of  life,  in 
those  cases  of  long-continued  trance  which  we 
occasionally  hear  of,  where  all  the  functions  of 
life  seem  to  be  extinct.  Dr.  Mandl's  plan  is 
to  apply  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  little  strong  vinegar  of  cantharides, 
or  other  cantharidal  bUster,  of  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny piece,  or  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
boiling  water  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  of  like 
diameter,  is  however,  more  certain  and  satis- 
factory. 

VESlCATOBnr.  ^^  CAiTTHAB'iDnr,  Cak- 
THABiDncA,  Cakthabisxs-camfhob.  The 
blistering  principle  of  Spanish  flies,  disco- 
vered by  M.  Bobiquet. 

Prep,  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Exhaust  powdered 
cantharides  with  concentrated  alcohol,  by  per- 
colation ;  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  Altered 
tincture,  and  leave  the  residuum  to  deposit 
crystals ;  these  may  be  purified  by  dissolving 
them  in  boiling  alcohol,  digestion  with  animtd 
charcoal,  filtration  whilst  hot,  and  crystallising 
by  refrigeration. 

2.  (Thierry.)  Macerate  cantharides  (in 
coarse  powder)  for  several  days  in  ether,  in  a 


closed  displacement  apparatus;  then,  after  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter  has  been  extracted 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  portions  of  ether, 
pour  on  sufficient  water  to  displace  the 're- 
tained ether ;  next  distil  off  the  ether,  dissolve 
the  remaining  extract  in  boiling  alcohol,  filter 
while  hot,  and  abandon  the  filtrate  to  spon- 
taneous evaporation.    Prod.  *5}. 

8.  Digest  the  aqueous  extract  of  cantharides 
in  hot  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
digest  the  residuum  in  sulphuric  ether,  evapo- 
rate, and  slightly  wash  the  resulting  crystels 
with  cold  alcohoL 

Prop.,  ^e.  Micaceous  plates  resembling 
spermaceti ;  f  urible ;  vaporizable ;  insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  ether,  oils,  acetic  acid,  and 
hot  alcohol ;  powerf ullv  vesicant  and  poisonous. 
Ite  vapour,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fre- 
quently produces  temporary  blindness.  The 
1- 100th  part  of  a  grain,  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  lower 
Up,  caused  small  blisters  in  15  minutes,  which, 
when  rubbed  with  a  littie  simple  cerate,  ex- 
tended over  a  large  surface,  and  covered  both 
lips  with  blisters.     (Bobiquet.) 

VETCH.  The  common  name  of  various  le- 
guminous planto  of  the  g^era  Vtcia  and  JEr- 
ffum,  now  much  cultivated  as  green  fodder  for 
milch  cowB  and  working  stock.  The  seeds 
(tares)  were  formerly  reputed  detersive  and 
astringent.  Those  of  **  the  Canadian  variety 
make  good  bread.''  (Lindley.) 

VET'ESnrABT  MEDICINES.  The  common 
form  of  medicine  for  horses  is  that  popularly 
known  as  horse  balls.  They  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  mixing  the  dry  ingredients,  m  the 
stete  of  powder,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
treacle,  or  syrup  bottoms,  to  give  tiie  mass  a 
proper  consistence  for  rolling  into  balls ;  add- 
ing, when  necessary,  linseed  meal,  or  any  other 
simple  powder,  to  increase  the  bulk.  The 
usual  practice  among  the  veterinarv  druggiste 
is  to  keep  a  compound  known  in  the  tnde  as 
•  ball-mass,'  or  '  common  mass,'  ready  pre- 
pared to  give  form  and  bulk  to  more  active 
ingredients.  This  is  usuallv  made  of  about 
equal  parte  of  linseed  meal  and  treacle,  to- 
gether with  a  little  palm  or  lard,  thoroughly 
incorporated  by  kneading  with  the  hands;  and 
it  is  kept  in  a  cool  situation,  tied  over  to  pre- 
vent it  drying  and  hardening.  For  use,  the 
ball-masses  are  either  rolled  or  moulded  into 
small  cylinders  of  about  1^  to  1}  oz.  in  weight; 
and  in  size,  from  2  to  2}  inches  long,  and 
from  about  i  to  {  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
and  they  are  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  which  is 
administered  with  them.  Those  for  dogs  are 
commonly  formed  into  large  boluses  or  nut- 
like pieces.  The  common  practice,  in  some 
houses,  of  adding  a  little  salt  of  tertar  or  ace- 
tete  of  potassa  to  ball-masses  kept  in  stock,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  them  in  a  soft  state, 
is  not  to  be  commended,  since  these  articles 
decompose  many  of  the  aalme  and  mineral 
compounds  whidi  are  rabiequentiy  added  to 
them. 
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Medicines  for  neat  cattle  arc  always  ad- 
ministered in  a  liquid  form,  popnlarly  called 
drenches.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted  with 
small  cattle,  as  sheep  and  goats.  For  these, 
however,  the  quantity  should  seldom  exceed 
i  pint.  In  all  cases,  drenches  should  he  very 
slowly  administered. 

The  following  are  a  few  useful  horse- 
halls:— 

Altebatitb  BiXLS. — 1.  Levigated  sul- 
phurct  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  linseed  meal, 
of  each,  8  oz. ;  nitre,  4  oz. ;  palm  oil,  q.  s.  to 
form  a  mass ;  for  12  halls.  One  to  ho  taken 
every  day,  or  every  other  day. 

2.  (Bell.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  ethiop's  mineral,  of  each,  3  oz. ; 
soft  soap,  10  oz. ;  oil  of  juniper,  i  oz.  j  for  12 
halls.    As  the  last. 

3.  (White.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  cara- 
ways, and  treacle,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  for  one  ball. 
As  the  last. 

Cordial  balls.— 1.  (Bkine.)  Coriander 
seed,  caraway,  and  gentian,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  gin- 
ger, 4  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  i  oz. ;  honey  or  palm 
oil,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass.  Cordial,  warming, 
and  stomachic. — I>o»e,  1|  oz. 

2.  (Hill.)  Anise,  carawav,  and  cumin  seed, 
of  each,  4  lbs ;  ginger,  2  lbs. ;  treacle,  q.  s. ; 
divide  into  l|-oz.  balls.    Prod.  21  lbs. 

Cough  balls. — 1.  (Blaine.)  Ipecacuanha, 
1  dr. ;  camphor,  2  drs. ;  honey,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
ball.    One  night  and  morning. 

2.  (B.  Clark.)  Emetic  tartar  and  benzoin, 
of  each,  2  drs. ;  squills,  4  drs. ;  spermaceti  and 
balsam  of  copaiba,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  elecampane 
and  sulphur,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  syrup  of  poppies, 
q.  B.  to  mix ;  for  8  balls.     As  the  last. 

DiUEETio  BALLS. — 1.  (Bracy  Clark.)  Nitre 
and  common  turpentine,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  Castile 
soap,  \  lb. ;  barley  meal,  2\  lbs.,  or  q.  s.  For 
common-sized  balls. 

2.  (Morton.)  Digitalis,  1  oz. ;  aloes,  2  oz. ; 
liquorice,  13  oz. ;  honey  or  Barbadoes  tar,  q.  s. 
to  mix;  for  1-oz.  balls.  One,  twice  a  day, 
with  care. 

Physio  balls,  Puegino  b.,  Cathabtic  b. 
— 1.  Aloes  and  hard  soap,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  salt 
of  tartar  and  cayenne  pepper,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
melt  together.    For  8  balls. 

2.  (Vet.  ColL) — a.  (Common  physic  ball.) 
Aloes,  8  oz. ;  treacle,  3  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  oz. ; 
melted  together. — Dose,  1  to  li  oz. 

b.  (Stronger  ball.)  To  each  dose  of  the 
last^  add  of  croton  oil,  4  to  8  drops. 

Obs.  The  dose  of  the  above  is  1  ball,  fasting, 
in  the  morning,  preceded  by  a  bran  mash,  on 
one  or  two  succesmve  nights,  and  followed 
by  gcntie  exercise  until  the  ball  begins  to 
operate. 

WoEM  BALLS.— 1.  Barbadoes  aloes,  5  drs.  j 
calomel  and  ginger,  of  each,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  cloves, 
12  drops ;  treacle,  q.  s.  for  a  ball. 

2.  (J.  Bell  &  Co.)  Barbadoes  aloes,  5  to  8 
drs. ;  powdered  tin,  ethiop*s  mineral,  and  ginger, 
of  each,  2  drs, ;  oils  of  aniseed  and  savine,  of 
each,  20  drops;  treacle,  q.  s«  for  a  bfdL 


3.  (Ckter.)  Sulphur  and  emetic  tartar,  of 
each,  1  dr.;  linseed  meal,  4  drs. ;  palm  oU,  q.s. 
to  form  a  hell.  One  every  momiiig,  having 
prepared  the  animal  with  a  ph juc  ball  eoo* 
taining  1  dr.  of  calomeL  See  Balls;  also 
Tnson's  *  Veterinary  Fharmaoopocia.' 

VDT'EOAB.  8yn,  AcxTUif,  L. ;  VnTAiaBS, 
Fr.  Dilute  acetic  add*  more  or  lev  oontami- 
nated  with  gum,  sugar,  and  v^petable  matter. 

1.   Malt    viNBaAB;    Acirnii,    Bbribh 

YINEGAB    (B.    p.)  ;     ACBTUX     BrITAHITICUM 

(Ph.  L.  &  £.),  L.  This  is  the  or^naxy 
coloured  vinegar  consumed  in  this  country, 
and  is  correctiy  described  in  the  Ph.  L.  as 
*'  impure  (dilute)  acetic  add,  prepared  by 
fermentation  from  an  infoaion  of  malt  (malt- 
wort)." 

In  the  manuiactureof  XALTYiNBais  a  mix- 
ture of  malt  and  barley  is  mashed  with  hot 
water,  and  the  resulting  wort  fermented,  as 
in  the  common  process  of  brewing.  The  liquor 
is  then  run  into  barrels,  placed  endways,  tied 
over  with  coarse  canvas,  and  arranged  side  by 
side  in  darkened  chambers,  moderately  heated 
by  a  stove,  and  ireoly  soppUed  with  air.  Here 
it  remains  till  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
nearly  complete,  which  usuaUy  occupies  several 
weeks,  or  even  months.  Tne  newly  formed 
vin^far  is  next  run  off  into  two  large  tuns, 
furnished  with  false  bottoms,  on  which  some 
'  rape'  (the  pressed  cake  from  making  domestic 
wines,  or  the  green  twigs  or  cuttings  of  vines) 
is  placed.  One  of  these  vessels  is  whoUy,  and 
the  other  only  about  3-4ths,  filled.  The  fer- 
mentation recommences,  and  the  ncctification 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  tlian  in 
the  former  tun,  and  the  liquor  it  contains  con- 
sequently matures  the  sooner.  When  fit  for 
sale,  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  is  withdrawn 
from  the  smaller  quantity,  and  its  place  sap- 
plied  with  a  like  quantity  from  the  full  tun, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  refilled  from  the  barrels 
before  noticed.  This  process  is  carried  on  with 
a  number  of  tuns  at  once,  which  aro  all  worked 
in  pairs. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  The  general  properties  of  malt 
vinegar  are  well  known.  Its  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing odour  is  chiefly  derived  from  acetic 
acid  and  acetic  ether.  Its  strength  is  distin- 
guished by  the  makers  as  Xos.  18,  20,  22,  and 
24;  the  last  of  which,  also  called  'proof 
vinegar,'  is  the  strongest,  and  usually  con- 
tains  about  4*6J  of  real  or  about  6$  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Its  density  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. Sp.  gr.  1-017  to  1-019— B.  P.  This 
vinegar  usually  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  1-lOOOth 
port  of  this  acid  is  allowed  by  law. 

Pur,  "  Brownish ;  of  a  peculiar  odour.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  1*019.  1  fi.  OK.  of  the  add  is  satu- 
rated by  1  dr.  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  If,  after  10  minims  of  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium  have  been  added  to  the  same 
quantity,  more  of  the  chloride  he  poured  into 
the  filtered  add,  nothing  further  is  thrown 
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down.    The  colour  is  not  changed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  hydrosulphoric  acid."  (Ph.  L.) 

2.  Wine  viysaAB,  Fbxnch  t.;  Aoetum 
Gallicum  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  A.  yna,  L. ;  Vinai- 
OBB  d'Obleaks,  Ft.  This  is  prepared,  in 
wine  coontries,  from  g^^pe  jnice  and  inferior 
new  wines,  worked  np  with  wine-lees,  by  a 
nearly  similar  process  to  that  adopted  for  malt 
vinegar.  That  prepared  from  white  wine 
(wHiTE-wcfE  TiNxaAs)  IS  the  most  esteemed. 
It  is  purer  and  pleasanter  than  malt  vinegar. 
Sp.  gr.  1-014  to  1-022— Ph.  E.;  1-016— Phillips. 
It  usuaUy  contains  from  6  to  6}  of  acetic  add. 
"100  parts  of  good  Orleans  vinegar  should 
require  10  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa 
for  saturation."  (Soubeiran.) 

3.  GSSMAK,  or  QUIOK-ICBTHOD  OF  UAKTSQ 
YINEOAB;  FB00X88  OF  Ham.  This  method  is 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  acetification  is  the 
mere  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  contact  with 
organic  matter.  Hence,  by  employing  dilute 
alcohol,  or  liquors  containing  it,  and  by  vastly 
enlarging  the  surface  of  the  liquid  exposed 
to  the  air  at  a  proper  temperature,  we  may 
reduce  the  period  occupied  in  acetification 
from  weeks  to  as  many  hours.  In  practice 
this  is  effected  by  causing  the  dilute  spirit, 
previously  mixed  with  1-lOOOth  part  of  sugar 
or  malt  extract,  or  the  fermented  and  clarified 
malt-wort,  to  dowly  trickle  down  through  a 
mass  of  beech  shavings  steeped  in  vinegar,  and 
contained  in  a  vessel  called  a  vineg^  generator 
(essigbilder),  or  graduation  vesseL  This  is  an 
oaken  tub,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  furnished  with  a  loose  lid  or  cover,  below 
which  is  a  perforated  shelf  (colander  or  false 
bottom),  having  a  number  of  small  holes, 
which  are  loosely  filled  with  packthread  about 
6  inches  long,  and  prevented  from  falling 
through  by  a  knot  at  the  upper  end.  The 
shelf  is  also  perforated  with  four  open  glass 
tubek,  as  air-vents,  each  having  its  ends  pro- 
jecting above  and  below  the  shelf.  This 
arrangement  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  or  even  oftener,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vesseL  The  tub  or  graduator  at  its  lower 
part  is  pierced  with  a  horizontal  row  of  eight 
equidistant  round  holes,  to  admit  atmospheric 
air.  One  inch  above  the  bottom  is  a  syphon- 
formed  discharge  pipe,  whose  upper  curvature 
stands  one  inch  below  the  level  of  the  air-hi^es 
in  the  side  of  the  tub.  The  floors  or  partitions 
of  the  tub  or  generator  being  covered  with 
birch  twigs  or  beech  chips  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches,  the  alcoholic  liquor  (first  heated  to 
between  76''  and  SS""  Fahr.)  is  introduced  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus.  This  im- 
mediately commences  trickling  slowly  down 
through  the  holes  by  means  of  tibe  packthreads, 
diffuses  itself  over  the  chips  or  twigs  forming 
the  respective  strata,  slowly  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  runs  off  by  the 
syphon  pipe.  The  air  enters  by  the  circum- 
ferential holes,  circulates  freely  through  the 
tub,  and  escapes  by  the  glass  tubes.  As 
the  acetification  proceeds,  the  temperature  of 


the  liquid  rises  to  100"  or  105""  Fahr.,  and 
remains  stationary  at  that  point  while  the 
action  goes  on  favorably.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion or  wort  requires  to  bo  passed  three  or  four 
times  through  the  cask  before  acetification  is 
complete,  which  is,  in  general,  effected  in  from 
24  to  36  hours. 

Obs.  For  the  production  of  a  superior 
vin^ar  by  this  process,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
spirit  employed  be  sufficiently  pure  not  to  con- 
taminate the  product  with  its  fiavour  or 
odour,  and  that  the  malt-wort  should  be 
fermented  and  treated  with  all  the  care 
usually  employed  in  the  production  of  beer. 
The  best  English  manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  this  process  are  in  the  habit  of 
filtering  or  clarifying  their  fermented  wash,  and 
also  of  storing  it  away  for  several  months  before 
they  subject  it  to  acetification  in  the  graduator. 
The  most  favorable  temperature  for  the  pro- 
cess is  about  90°  Fahr.,  and  this  should  be 
preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  by  artificial 
means.  Prod,  A  malt-wort  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1*072,  or,  in  "technical  language,  weighing 
about  26  lbs.  per  barrel,  afforded  a  vinegar 
containing  5*4^  of  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a 
residuary  extract  of  10  lbs.,  from  36  gaUs.  The 
former  of  these  would  indicate  85  lbs.  of  sugar, 
or  13*7  lbs.  per  barrel  of  gpravity ;  whilst  the 
latter  shows  3-8  lbs.  per  banrel ;  the  two  united 
being  only  17*6  lbs.,  instead  of  26,  the  original 
weight.  The  loss,  therefore,  has  been  8*5  lbs., 
or  from  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*072  to  less  than  1*050." 
(Ure.)  Thus,  about  one  third  of  all  the 
extractive  matter  of  the  malt  is  lost  or  dissi- 
pated during  the  processes  of  fermentation 
and  acetification.  According  to  Knapp,  a 
mixture  of  about  80  galls,  of  water,  9  galls,  of 
spirit  of  from44  to  45$Tralles  (18  or  20  u.  p.), 
and  8  grails,  of  vinegar  containing  3*5}  of  real 
acid,  forming  tog^er  92  galls.,  yield,  on  an 
average,  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  vinegar, 
or  about  from  90  to  91  galls.  A  the  above- 
stated  strength. 

4.  Wood  YDOtaAs.  Sec  PrBOuairsoirs 
Acid. 

6.     OtHSB     YABIXTIBa     OF     YINBaAB,     of 

minor  importance;  chiefly  domestic,  and 
commonly  'worked'  as  malt  vinegar. — Ale 
TnrsaAS,  ALsaAB ;  acetuh  cebetislb.  From 
strong  pale  ale  which   has    soured. — Ajiqol 

YINSOAB;  AOETUM  EX  TABTASO.      From  whito 

argol  or  cream  of  tartar,  1  lb.;  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  2  g^aUs. ;  with  the  addition,  when 
cold,  of  proof  spirit  or  whiskey,  3  pints. — 
CsTBTAL  YiKEOAB.  Pickliug  vinegar,  dis- 
coloured with  fresh  burnt  animal  charcoaL — 
CiDEB  YIKEOAB.  From  cider,  worked  as  malt 
vinegar.  —  Gebmak  household  viitegab. 
From  soft  water,  7i  galls.;  honey  or  brown 
sugar,  2  lbs.;  cream  of  tartar,  2  oz.;  com 
spirit  or  whiskey,  1  gall. — Goosebebby  tine- 
OAB.  From  bruised  g^ooseberries  and  brown 
sugar,  of  each  li  lb. ;  water,  1  gall.  Other 
fruits  may  be  substituted  for  gooseberries. — 
PiOKLnra  yiitbgas.    The  strongest  pale  malt 
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vinegar.— RAlsnr  TimsaAB.  From  the  marc 
left  from  making  raisin  wine,  1  cwt.  to  every 
12  or  15  galU.  of  water,  along  with  a  little 
yeast — SuoAB  viNsaAS.  From  brown  sngar, 
4  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of  water. — Whisuet 
YiNBaAB.  From  whiskey,  1  pint ;  sugar,  2  oz. ; 
yeast,  a  dessert-spoonf  oL 

Pnr.t  UHs,  ^  tutay.     These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  fully  noticed  under  ACBTIO 
Acid,  Acetdcxtbt,  and  above.    The  following 
additional  tests,  &c.,  may,  however,  be  useful : 
— 1.  Paper  written  on  or  smeared  with  pure 
vinegar  is  not  charred  when  strongly  warmed 
before  the  fire ;  if  it  is,  the  sample  examined 
contained  fully  2$  of  oil  of  vitriol.— 2.    A 
small  porcelain  capsule,  or  china  cup,  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  sugar  in  30  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  then  heated  to  a  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  is  n9t  materially 
discoloured  when  a  drop  of  pure  vinegar  is 
poured  on  it;  but  a  spot  of  an  intensely  brown 
or  black  colour  is  formed  if  the  sample  con- 
tain   only  l-SOOth  part  of   sulphuric   acid; 
if  it  contains  only  l-lOOOth  part,  the  spot  is 
olive  green ;  and  if  a  less  quantity,  then  only 
of  a  ^e  green  colour. — 3.    The  heavy  white 
precipitate  given  with  chloride  of  barium  (see 
aboee)  shows  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
each  grain,  after  being  dried,  and  gently  ignited, 
represents   *344   grs.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  precipitate  from  1000  grs.  of  the  vine- 
gar  exceeds   2i  grs.,   it  contains   an  illegal 
quantity  of  this   acid.— 4.  If  a   solution   of 
nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  cloudy  white  precipitate, 
hydrochloric    acid    is    present. — 6.  If,    after 
the  addition  of  2  or  3  grs.  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  evaporation  of  the  sample  to  dry- 
ness, the  residuum  deflagrates  when  ig^nited, 
the     sample     under     examination     contains 
nitric  acid. — 6.  If  the  vinegar  be  blackened 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  it  contains  either  lead  or  copper. 
If  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  iodide  of 
potassium  or  cliromate  of  potash,  the  metal 
is  lead.      If  ferrocyanido  of  potassium  gives 
a  bronze-brown  coloured  precipitate,  or  a  little 
olive   oil,    when  agitated  with  some  of  the 
vinegar,  be  turned  green,  the  metal  is  copper. 
— 7.  If  a  small  sample,  gently  evaporated  to 
dryness,  leaves  more  than  IJ  of  residuum,  and 
this  has  a  sweet   taste,  it  is  undecomposed 
sugar.    The  presence  of  acrid  substances,  as 
capsicum,  chillies,  gnuns  of  paradise,  mustard 
seed,  pellitory  of    Spsun,    pepper,  &c.,  may 
be  detected   by  neutralising    the  acicQty  of 
the  vinegar  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the 
acrid  taste  of  the  adulterant  will  be  readily 
perceived. 

Vinegar,  Aromafic.  Sifn,  Acettm  abosca- 
TicrM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Qlacial  acetic  acid, 
1  lb. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1^  dr. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  1 
dr. ;  oils  of  bergamot,  cinnamon,  pimento,  and 
lavender,  of  each,  ^  dr. ;  neroli,  20  drops ; 
camphor,  2|  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix. 
Very  fine. 
2.    (Hcnr^-'s*)     From  gUcial   acetic  acid, 


strongly  scented  with  the  oils  of  cbves,  Uven- 
der,  rosemary,  and  Calammi  aromaiieui  to 
which  the  usual  quantity  of  camphor  is  added. 
This  is  the  formula  adopted  at  Apoiheeaiies' 
HalL 

8.  (Extemporaneooi.)  From  acetate  of 
potash  (dry),  1  dr.;  oil  of  vitriol,  20  drops; 
oils  of  lemon  and  doves,  of  each*  8  drops. 

0b9,  Aromatic  vinegar  is  osed  as  a  pnngeot 
and  refreshing  perfume,  in  faintness,  &c  For 
this  purpose  it  is  generally  dropped  on  a  small 
piece  of  sponge  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  or 
a  vinaigrette.  It  is  highly  corrosive*  and 
should  t^ref ore  be  kept  from  contact  with  the 
skin  and  clothes. 

Vinegar,  Camp.  Prep,  Tiake  of  sliced  garlic, 
8  oz. ;  Cayenne  pepper,  soy,  and  walnut  ketchup, 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  36  chopped  anchovies ;  vinegar, 
1  gaL ;  powdered  cochineal,  ^  ox. ;  macerate 
for  a  month,  strain,  and  bottle. 

Vinegar,  Cam'phorated« 

Vinegar  of  Caathar'idfls.    %a.  BusTBSiira 

yiNBOAB;  ACETUIC  OAKTHABIDIS  (B.  P.,  Pb.  L. 

E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Cantharides, 
in  powder,  2  oz. ;  acetic  acid,  1  pint ;  macerate, 
with  agitation,  for  8  days,  then  press^  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Cantharides,  8  oz. ;  eophorbium, 
^  oz. ;  acetic  adid,  5  fl.  oz. ;  pyroligneoos  acid, 
15  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  a  week. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Spanish  flies,  4  oz. ;  strong  acetic 
acid,  4  fl.  oz. ;  commercial  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr, 
1*044),  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate,  as  before,  for  14 
days. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Cantharides,  in  powder,  2;  glacial 
acetic  acid,  2 ;  acetic  acid  (28  per  cent.),  18, 
or  a  sufficiency :  add  the  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
13  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  this  mixture  digest 
the  cantharides  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  200°  F. ;  when  cold,  place  them  in  a  perco- 
lator, and  when  the  liquid  ceases  to  drop,  pour 
over  the  residuum  the  remaining  5  of  acetic 
acid,  and  when  the  percolation  is  finished, 
press  and  make  the  whole  liquid  up  to  20. 

Uses,  ({'c.  As  a  counter-irritant,  and  to 
raise  blisters.  For  the  last  purpoee  it  is 
applied  on  a  piece  of  lint,  evaporation  being 
prevented  with  a  piece  of  oiled  skin  or  thin 
sheet  gutta  percha.  The  last  is  the  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  effective  form;  the  others 
being  too  weak.  "  If  the  acetic  add  be  strong, 
a  blister  will  be  as  rapidly  raised  without  the 
cantharides  as  with  them."  (Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.) 

Vinegar,  Cnr'rie.  Prep,  From  currie  pow- 
der, i  lb. ;  vinegar,  1  gaL ;  infuse  for  a  week. 
Used'BS  a  flavouring.  Other  like  vinegars  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Vinegar  of  Ck>rchicum.  Ifyn,  Acbtux  col- 
CHici  (Ph.  L.  E.  &.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Dried  corms  of  colchicam  or  mndow  salEron, 
31  drs. ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  1  pint;  macorate 
for  3  days,  then  press  out  the  liquor,  and,  after 
defecation,  add  to  the  strained  liquidt  proof 
spirit,  li  fl.  OS. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  iVesh  cokhicum  bnlbs  (driedX  1 
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oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  16  fl.  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1 
fl.  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Dried  colchicum  bulbs,  1  oz. ; 
acetic  acid  (1*044),  4  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
12  fl.  oz. ;  as  before,  but  prolonging  the 
maceration  for  7  days. 

0h8.  Vinegar  of  colchicum  is  chiefly  used 
in  gout.  Dote,  20  drops  to  1  fl.  dr.  The 
Dublin  preparation  i^  about  three  times  as 
strong  as  the  others,  and  the  dose  must  there- 
fore be  proportionately  less 

Vinegar,  Distillled.  8yn.  Aostttm  dbstut 
LATUM  (Ph.  L.  &  E.,  and  Ph.  D.  1826),  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Vinegar,  1  gal. ;  distil  in  a 
sand  bath,  7  pints.     Sp.  gr.  1-0066. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Vinegar  (preferably  French), 
8  parts;  distil  over  with  a  gentle  heat,  7 
parts;  and  dilute  the  product,  if  necessary, 
with  distilled  water,  until  the  sp.  gr.  is  1*005. 

Pur.,  S(c,  "1  fluid  oz.  is  saturated  by  57  grs. 
of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda."  (Ph.  L.) 
100  grs.  are  saturated  by  13  g^.  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  contains  about  4*6}  of 
real  acetic  acid.  If  a  pewter  worm  is  used,  a 
portion  of  lead  is  dissolved,  and  the  product 
becomes  cloudy  and  poisonous.  Distilled  vine- 
gar is  more  agreeable  than  pure  dilute  acetic 
acid  of  the  same  strength. 

Vinegar,  Maneillee.    Syn,  Vinboab  op  the 

JOFB  THIEYBS,  PBOPUTLACTIO  YIKBGAB  ; 
AcETUM     PBOPHTIiAdnOirM,     A.     ANTISEPTI- 

cuM,  A.  thebiacale,  a.  qhtatuob  fttbfm, 

L.;    ViNAIOBB     DBS    QUATBE     YOLEUBS,     Fr. 

Prep.  Take  of  the  summits  of  rosemary  and 
flowers  of  sage  (dried),  of  each,  4  oz. ;  dried 
lavender  flowers,  2  oz. ;  cloves,  1  dr. ;  distilled 
vinegar^  1  gal. ;  digest  for  7  days,  press,  and 
filter.  Uted  as  a  corrector  of  bad  smells,  and 
formerly  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  plague, 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favourite  preventive  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  always  carried  some  with  him. 
The  original  formula  also  contained,  of  garlic, 
i  oz.;  fresh  rue,  1^  oz. ;  and  camphor,  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  1  oz. 

Vinegar  of  Cpinin.  Syn,  Acetuk  ofh 
(Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Opium, 
sliced,  4  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  16  fl.  oz.; 
macerate  for  7  days,  press,  and  filter. — Doee,  5 
to  20  drops. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Opium,  in  coarse  powder,  \\ 
oz. ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  1  pint;  macerate  for  7 
days. — Boee.  10  or  12  to  60  drops. 

Oh».  These  were  intended  to  supersede  the 
old  '  black  drop,'  which  they  closely  resemble 
in  their  action. 

Vinegar,  Raap^rry.  Syn.  AoBTmi  bitbi 
iDiBi,  L.;  ViNAiOBE  FBAHB0I8B,  Fr.  Prep. 
1.  Bruised  ripe  raspberries  and  white  wine 
vinegar,  of  each,  3  pints ;  macerate  for  3  days, 
press,  strain,  and  to  each  pint  add  of  white 
sugar,  1  lb.;  boil,  skim,  cool,  and  at  once 
bottle.  Some  persons  add  2  fl.  oz.  of  brandy 
to  each  pint. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Fresh  raspberries,  picked  from 
their  calioes,  3  lbs. ;  (1  lb. — Ph.  Bor.) ;  good 


vinegar,  2  lbs. ;  macerate,  in  glass,  for  a  fort- 
night, then  strain,  without  pressure. 

Ohe.  In  a  similar  manner  may  be  made 
cherry  vinegar,  strawberry  v.,  and  the  vinegars 
of  all  other  like  fruits. 

Vinegar  of  Sqnilla.    Syn.  Acbtum  soilub 

(Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  ACETUM  BCILLITICirM,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Take  of  squills,  recently 
dried  and  bruised,  2^  oz. ;  dilute  acetic  acid, 

1  pint;  macerate  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  for  3  days,  then  press  out  the 
liquor,  and,  after  defecation,  add  to  the 
strained  liquid,  proof  spirit,  14  fl.  oz.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  direct  cold 
maceration  for  7  days  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
the  Dublin  omits  the  spirit. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  squills,  7  lbs. ;  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  6  gaUs. ;  macerate  in  the  cold  for 
10  days,  press,  and  filter.  Expectorant  and 
diuretic. — Bote.  ^  to  1^  fl*  dr.;  in  chronic 
pulmonary  afiections,  dropsies,  &c. 

Vinegars  (Cnl'inary).  Prep.  1.  Black  fepfeb 

YINEGAB,  OAPEB  Y.,  OAPBIOUH  Y.,  0BLBBT-8EED 
Y.,  OHILLDt  Y.,  CBBSS-BEBD  Y.,  GAELIC  Y., 
OiyGBB  Y.,  HOB8EBADI8H  Y.,  ONION  Y.,  BED- 
B08B  Y.,  SeYILLE-OBANGE-PEEL  Y.,  SHALLOT  Y., 

TBUFFLE  Y.,  WHITE  PEPPEB  Y.,  with  Several 
others  of  a  like  kind,  are  made  by  steeping 
about  an  oz.  of  the  respective  articles  in  a  pint 
of  good  vinegar  for  14  days,  and  straining. 

2.  Basil  yinegab,  subnet  y.,  gi^lbbt  y., 
ohebyille  y.,  eldeb-ploweb  y.,  gbeen-mint 
Y.,  TABBAOON  Y.,  with  several  others  from  like 
substances,  are  prepared  from  2  to  3  oz.  of  the 
leaves  to  each  pint  of  vinegar;  the  whole 
being  frequently  shaken  for  14  days,  then 
strained  and  bottled.  They  are  used  in 
cookery.  The  culinary  vinegars  may  also  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  '  culinary 
spirits'  and  '  tinctures,'  by  simply  substituting 
strong  pickling  vinegar  for  the  spirit. 

Vinegars  (Ferftaxn^').  ^m.  Aceta  odobi- 
FEBA,  L.    Prep.  From  the  dried  flowers,  1  to 

2  oz.,  or  the  fresh  flowers,  2  to  4  oz. ;  strongest 
distilled  vineg^,  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  week, 
strain  with  pressure,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  fresh  flowers,  if  necessary.  They  may 
also  be  made  by  adding  15  to  20  drops,  or  q.  s., 
of  the  respective  essential  oils  to  the  vinegar. 
In  a  similar  way  are  prepared  the  vinegars  of 
clove-gilly  flowers,  elder  flowers,  lavender  f. 
(vinaigre  distill^  de  lavande),  musk  roses, 
orange  flowers  (fresh),  Provins  roses,  red  roses 
(vinaigre  de  rose;  aeetum  rosatum),  rosemary 
flowers  (vinaigre  de  rosmarin;  aeetum  antho- 
satum),  tarragon  flowers,  &c.  &c.  Another  ex- 
cellent plan  is  to  add  1  fl.  oz.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  to  each  pint  of  the  respective  perfumed 
spirits.  This  answers  admirably  for  acetic  eau 
de  Cologne  and  like  perfumes. 

Villous  FESMEKTA'TION.  Syn.  Al- 
COHOLIC  7EBMENTATI0N.  The  peculiar  change 
by  which  sug^r,  in  solution,  is  converted  into 
carbonic  add,  which  is  eliminated,  and  into 
alcohol,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  fer- 
mented liquor. 
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The  'presence  of  a  '  fermenf  is  essential  to 
excite  the  Tinoas  fermentation,  as  a  solution 
of  absolutely  pure  sugar  remains  unaltered, 
even  though  exi>osed  to  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  its  accession.  In  the  juices  of 
the  sweet  fruits,  and  in  those  vegetable  solutions 
that  spontaneously  run  into  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, the  ferment  is  supplied  by  nature,  and 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  saccharine 
matter.  In  the  juice  of  those  g^pes  which 
produce  the  more  perfect  wines,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  exciters  of  fermentation 
and  the  sugar  are  so  accurately  apportioned, 
that  the  whole  of  the  former  are  decomposed, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  is  converted 
into  alcohol ;  so  that  the  liquid  (wine)  is  left 
in  a  state  but  little  liable  to  future  change. 
An  infusion  of  malt,  however,  in  which  the 
nitrogenised  matters  (gluten,  vegetable  albu- 
men, &c.)  are  absent,  or  at  least  present  in  too 
small  quantities  to  vigorously  excite  the 
vinous  fermentation,  nndergoes  a  mixed  species 
of  decomposition,  with  the  formation  of  pro- 
ducts widely  different  from  those  that  result 
from  the  true  vinous  fermentation;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  liquid  becomes  spoiled.  But 
if  a  ferment  (yeast)  be  added  to  this  infusion 
of  malt  under  the  above  circumstances,  and 
in  the  proper  proportion  to  the  sugar  present, 
the  true  vinous  fermentation  speedily  com- 
mences, and  the  liquid  becomes  converted 
into  beer.  This  is  what  actually  takes  place 
in  the  process  of  brewing,  and  the  scientific 
brewer  endeavours  to  employ  a  proper  quantity 
of  ferment  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  his  wort ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  eijually  endeavours  to  avoid  the  use  of 
an  excess. 

The  chief  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  alcohol,  but  there  are  other  substances 
simultaneously  produced,  and  which  remain 
associated  with  the  fermented  liquor.  Among 
the  principal  of  these  are  oenanthic  acid,  oenan- 
thic  ether,  tiisel  oil  (oil  of  potato  spirit,  oil 
of  grain),  &c. ;  none  of  which  exist  previously 
to  fermentation,  and  arc  generally  supposed 
to  result  from  the  action  of  the  nitrogenised 
matters  of  the  solution  on  the  sugar.  Under 
certain  circumstances  these  extraneous  pro- 
ducts are  formed  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  under  others;  and  as  these  substances 
injure  the  value  of  the  alcohol  with  which 
they  are  associated,  a  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  favourable  and  unfavourable 
to  their  production  is  a  desideratum  to  the 
brewer  and  distiller. 

According  to  MM.  Colin  and  Th^nard, 
Fremy,  Rousseau,  and  others,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  a  ferment,  to  be  able  to  excite  the 
pure  vinous  fermentation,  is  to  be  sufBcientiy 
acidulous  to  act  on  coloured  test-paper ;  and 
this  acidity  should  arise  from  the  presence  of 
certain  vegetable  acids  and  salts,  capable  of 
conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonates 
by  their  spontaneous  decomposition.  Those 
acids  and  salts  which  are  found  to  pre-exist  in 


fermentable  fruits  and  liqnon^  ma  the  tutaric^ 
citric,  malic,  and  lactic  mcidSy  and  thdr  salti^ 
should  be  chosen  for  this  pDrpoae  ;  preference 
being  given  to  the'bttartrate  of  potaasa,  on 
account  of  its  presenoa  in  the  fir^^pe.  The  ad- 
dition of  any  of  these  sabttanoea  to  a  sac- 
charine solution  renders  its  fermentation  both 
more  active  and  complete.  The  favtmrable 
influence  of  cream  of  tartar  on  fermentation 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Tb^nard  and  Colin, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  of  this  article  has 
been  adopted  in  practice,  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage, by  the  mannfaotnrers  of  British  wine. 

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  thai 
each  variety  of  sugar  which  is  sosoeptiUe  of 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  b  first  oooTerted 
into  grape  sugar,  by  contact  with  the  ferment* 
and  that  this  variety  of  sugar  is  alone  capable 
of  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  aleokoL 

The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  thb 
fermentation  are,  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
— a  sufficient  quantity  of  active  ferment*  and 
its  due  distribution  through  the  liqnor.  The 
temperature  of  from  68**  to  77^  Fahr.,  is  nsoally 
reg^arded  as  the  most  propitious  for  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  <k  fermentation ;  bat 
it  has  been  ably  shown  bj  Idebig  that,  at 
this  temperature,  the  newly  formed  alcohol 
slowly  undergoes  the  'acetoos  fermentation,' 
forming  vinegar,  by  which  the  vinous  character 
of  the  Uquor  is  lessened!  Thii  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  vinegar  proceeds  most  rapidly  at 
a  temperature  of  95**  Fahr.,  and  gradually  be- 
comes more  languid,  until,  at  about  46^  to 
50°  Fahr.  (8  to  10  Cent.),  it  ceases  altogether, 
while  the  tendency  of  tiie  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances to  absorb  oxygen  at  this  low  tempera- 
ture Li  scarcely  diminished  in  a  perceptible 
degree.  "  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  wort 
(or  any  other  saccharine  solution)  is  fermented 
in  wide,  open,  shallow  vessels,  as  is  done  in 
Bavaria,  which  afford  free  and  unlimited 
access  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  this  in 
a  situation  where  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  46^  to  5(f  Fahr.,  a  separation  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents,  i.  e.  the  exciters  of 
acidification,  takes  place  simultaneously  on  the 
surface,  and  within  the  whole  body  of  the 
liquid."  (Liebig.)  By  this  method  wine  or 
beer  is  obtained,  which  is  invariablj  fiur 
superior  in  quali^  to  that  fermented  in  the 
usual  manner.    See  FsiucKirrATioir. 

The  symptoms  of  a  perfect  fermentation  of 
malt  wort,  according  to  the  usual  Buglish 
system  with  top  yeast  (oberkrfei),  have  been 
thus  described  by  a  well-known  practieal 
writer  on  brewing :  1.  A  cream-like  substance 
forms  round  the  edges  of  the  gyle  tun,  which 
gradually  extends  itself,  and  ultimately  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  liquor. — ^2.  A  ftn» 
curly  or  cauliflower  head  in  a  similar  way 
extends  itself  over  the  surface,  and  indicates 
to  the  experienced  brewer  the  probable  qnalitj 
of  the  fermentation. — 3.  The  'stomaeli»'  or 
vinous  odour,  is  next  evolved,  and  continoas  to 
increase  wiUi  the  attenuation  of  tbe 
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The  peculiar  nature  of  this  odour  is  also  an 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  fermentation. — 
4.  The  cauliflower  head  changes,  or  rises  to  a 
fine  *  rocky*  or  *  yeasty'  head,  and  ultimately 
falls  down. — 5.  In  this  stage  the  head  assumes 
a  peculiar  yeasty  appearance,  called  by  brewers 
'  close-yeasty,'  and  the  gpas  is  evolved  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  blow  up  little  bells  or 
bubbles,  which  immediately  burst,  and  are 
followed  by  others,  at  intervals  depending  on 
the  activity  and  forwardness  of  the  fermen- 
tation. These  bells  should  be  bright  and  clear ; 
as,  if  they  appear  opaque  or  dirty,  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  the  wort.   (Black.) 

It  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
brewers,  wine-merchants,  sugar-refiners,  drug- 
gists, &c.,  to  be  able  to  lessen  the  activity  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  or  to  stop  it  altogether, 
or  to  prevent  its  accession  to  syrups  and  other 
saccharine  and  vegetable  solutions.  Whatever 
will  still  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  forming  the  ferment  will 
render  them  inoperative  as  exciters  of  fermen- 
tation. Among  the  simplest  means  of  effecting 
this  object,  and  such  as  admit  of  easy  practical 
application,  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to 
either  cold  or  heat.  At  a  temperature  below 
about  50°  Fahr.,  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
suspended,  and  the  alcoholic  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds with  diminished  activity  as  the  tem- 
perature falls,  until  at  about  88°  Fahr.  it 
ceases  altogether.  In  like  manner,  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  a  fermenting 
liquid  arrests  its  fermentation,  and  is  preferable 
to  the  action  of  cold,  as  it  is  of  easier  appli- 
cation, and  perfectly  precipitates  the  ferment 
in  an  inert  state.  For  this  purpose,  a  heat  of 
about  180°  Fahr.  is  sufficient ;  but  even  that 
of  boiling  water  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. In  practice,  fluids  are  commonly  raised 
to  their  boiling-point  for  this  purpose,  or  they 
are  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath 
(2071°  Fahr.).  In  this  way  the  fermentation 
of  syrups  and  v^etable  solutions  and  juices 
is  commonly  arrested  in  the  pharmaceutical 
laboratory. 

Among  substances  that  may  be  added  to 
liquids  to  arrest  fermentation,  the  most  active 
are — the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  coarsely  pow- 
dered mustard  seed  or  pure  flour  of  mustard, 
sulphurous  acid  or  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphite  of  lime,  tmcture  of 
catechu,  strong  spirit,  strong  acetic  acid,  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  sugar  of  milk,  bruised  horse- 
radish, garlic,  and  cloves,  and  their  essential 
oils,  and  all  the  other  volatile  oils  that  contain 
sulphur,  and  most  of  the  salts  that  readily  part 
with  their  oxygen.  These  substances  arrest 
fermentation  by  rendering  the  yeast  inopera- 
tive, and  they  possess  this  power  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  above.  In 
practice,  mustard,  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, sulphite  of  lime,  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
are  those  most  adapted  for  beer,  cider,  wines, 
syrups,  &c. ;  but  some  of  the  others  are  occa- 
sionally used,  though  less  active.    For  arrest- 


ing or  preventing  the  fermentation  of  the 
vegetable  juices  and  solutions,  and  the  medi- 
cated syrups  employed  in  pharmacy,  mustard 
seed,  either  alone  or  combined  with  a  little 
bruised  cloves,  may  be  safely  used,  as  the  addi- 
tion of  acids  or  salts  would  lead  to  the  decom- 
position of  their  active  principles.  For  this 
reason  such  liquids  should  be  kept  in  a  suffi- 
ciently low  temperature  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion; and  should  they  pass  into  that  state,  it 
should  be  preferably  arrested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  cold,  as  above  explained.  Sugar 
of  milk  is  also  very  effective  for  certain  syrups, 
if  not  all  of  them. 

^  To  prevent,  or  rather  to  lessen,  the  produc- 
tion of  fusel  oil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  a 
certain  quantitv  of  tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate 
of  potassa  to  the  wort ;  or,  to  arrest  the  fer- 
mentaftive  process  somewhat  before  the  liquid 
has  reached  its  utmost  degree  of  attenuation. 
The  best  means  of  depriving  the  spirit  of  this 
and  other  substances  of  a  similar  nature  is  to 
largely  dilute  it  with  water,'  and  to  redistil  it 
at  a  gentle  heat.  Agitation  with  olive  oil, 
decantation,  dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  redistillation,  have  also  been  recom- 
mended. An  excellent  method  is  filtration 
through  newly  burnt  and  coarsely  powdered 
charcoaL  This  plan  succeeds  perfectly  with 
moderately  diluted  spirit.  On  the  Continent, 
the  addition  of  about  lOJ  of  common  vinegar, 
and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by 
agitation,  repose  for  .a  few  days,  and  redis- 
tillation, is  a  favourite  method.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  also  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  both  these 
cases  a  species  of  ether  is  formed,  which  pos- 
sesses a  very  agreeable  odour.  In  the  first, 
acetate  of  oxide  of  amyl  (essence  of  jargonelle) 
is  produced ;  and  in  the  other,  chloride  ot 
amyl,  which  also  possesses  a  pleasant  ethereal 
smell  and  taste.  The  affinity  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  amyl  (fusel-oil)  for  acetic  acid  is  so 
great,  that  they  readily  unite  without  the 
intervention  of  a  mineral  acid.  (Doebereiner.) 
Thus,  the  oil  of  vitriol  mentioned  above, 
though  always  used  in  practice,  might  be 
omitted  without  any  disadvantage. 

According  to  Messrs.  Bowerbank,  the  dis- 
tillers, quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira,  500  galls,  of 
com  spirit  yield  about  one  gal.  of  corn-spirit 
oil.  See  Aoetipioation,  Alcohol,  Bbewikg, 
Distillation,  Febmentation,  Fusel  Oil, 
Spirit,  Viweqab,  Viscous  Feementation, 
Yeast,  &c. 

VI'OLET.  St^H.  Pueple  violet.  Sweet  v.; 
Viola  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  "  The  recent  petals  of 
Viola  odorata,  Linn."  (Ph.  L.)  It  is  chiefly 
used  on  account  of  its  colour.    See  Stbup. 

VIOLET  DTE.  Violet,  like  purple,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  colouring 
matter,  applied  either  together  or  in  succch- 
sion.  The  '  aniline  colours'  are  now  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  obtaining  violet  on  silk  and 
wool  (see  Aniuvb  Pueplb  &  Tas  Colours). 
With  the  old  dye-stuffs,  violet  may  thus  be 
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obtained : — A  good  violet  may  bo  given  to  silk 
or  wool  by  paiwing  it  flnt  through  a  solution 
of  vrrdi^is,  then  throu);h  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood, and,  lastly,  throngh  alum  water.  A  fast 
violet  may  be  given  by  first  dyeing  the  goods 
a  crimson  with  cochineal,  without  alum  or 
t>i  rtar,  and,  after  rinsing,  passing  them  throngh 
the  indigo  vat. — Linens  and  cottons  are  first 
galled  with  about  18}  of  gall-nnts,  next  passed 
through  a  mixed  mordant  of  alum,  iron  liquor, 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  working  them  well, 
then  through  a  madder  bath  made  with  an 
equal  weight  of  root,  and,  lastly,  brightened 
with  soap  or  soda.  Another  good  method  is  to 
pass  cloth,  previously  dyed  Turkey  red,  throngh 
the  blue  vat.  Wool,  sUk,  cotton,  or  linen, 
mordanted  with  alum  and  dyed  in  a  logwood 
bath,  or  a  mixed  bath  of  archil  and  Brazil,  takes 
a  pretty,  but  false,  violst. 
VIS'COUS  FEBKEKTATIOV.    %».    Muci- 

LAGIKOrS    TEBMllfTATION,    MUCOUS    F.      Tbe 

peculiar  change  by  which  sugiir,  in  solution,  is 
converted  into  gummy  matters,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, instead  ci  into  alcohoL 

When  the  expressed  juice  of  the  beet  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  90**  to  100°  Fahr., 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  sugar  it  contains 
suffers  this  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation. 
Gases  are  evolved  which  are  rich  in  hydrogen, 
instead  of  being  exclusively  carbonic  acid,  and 
when  the  sugar  has,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
appeared, mere  traces  of  alcohol  are  found  in 
the  liquid,  but,  in  place  of  that  substance,  a 
quantity  of  lactic  acid,  mannite,  and  a  muci- 
laginous substance,  resembling  gum  arabic,  and 
said  to  be  identical  with  .gum  in  composition. 
By  boiling  yeast  or  the  gluten  of  wheat  in 
water,  dissolving  sugar  in  the  filtered  solution, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  tolerably  high  tempera- 
ture, the  viscous  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  gummy  principle  gene- 
rated, along  with  a  ferment  of  a  globular 
texture,  like  that  of  yeast,  but  which  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  only  the  vbcous  fermentation 
in  saccliarine  solutions. 

The  peculiar  cloudy,  stringy,  oily  appearance 
of  wine  and  beer,  called  by  the  French  *  graisse,' 
and  the  English  'ropiness/  depends  on  the 
accession  of  the  viscous  fermentation.  The 
mineral  acids  and  astringent  substances,  espe- 
cially the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  and 
tannin,  precipitate  the  viscous  ferment,  and 
are,  hence,  the  best  cures  for  this  malady  of 
fermented  liquors.  It  is  the  large  amount  of 
tannic  acid  in  the  red  wines  and  well-hopped 
beer  which  is  the  cause  of  their  never  being 
attacked  with  'graisse,'  or  'ropiness.'  See 
Vinous  Febmentation,  Wines,  &c. 

VI"SION.  The  following  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  restoring  the  sight  may  be  appropri- 
ately inserted  here : — 

For  NEAB-siaHTBDNisB. — Closo  the  eyes 
and  press  the  fingers  very  gently,  from  the 
nose  outward,  across  the  eyes.  This  flattens 
the  pnpil,  and  thus  lengthens  or  extends  the 
angle  of  vision.    This  should  be  done  several 


times  a  day,  or  at  leaat  alwaya  aiter  washing 
the  face,  until  short-sightedness  is  overcome. 

For  LOBS  OF  BIGHT  BT  AGS,  sach  ss  require 
magnifving  glasses,  pass  the  fingers  or  towel 
from  the  outer  comer  of  the  eyes  inwardly, 
above  and  below  the  eyeballs,  pressing  very 
gently  against  them.  This  rounds  them  a{v 
and  preserves  or  restores  the  sight. 

It  is  said  that  many  persons,  by  this  last 
means,  have  preserved  toeir  sight  so  as  to  read 
fine  print  at  80  years  of  age;  otherSi  whose 
sight  had  been  impaired  by  age,  by  carrfolly 
manipulating  the  eyes  with  their  fingers^ 
from  their  external  angles  inwardly,  have  re- 
stored their  sight,  and  been  able  to  dispense 
with  glasses,  and  have  since  preserved  it  by  a 
continuance  of  the  practice.  To  be  snccessfol, 
or  safe,  these  practices  most  be  applied  with 
groat  gentleness  and  caution.  Many  per- 
sons seriously  damage  their  eyes  by  famUy 
rubbing  them  when  drowsy,  espeoally  on 
awaking  in  the  morning. 

The  '  Lancet*  remarks,  that  "  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  chicory  (the  coffee  of  the 
Londoners),  from  its  narcotic  character,  exerts 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  So 
convinced  of  this  is  Professor  Beer,  of  Vienna, 
a  most  celebrated  German  oculist,  that  he  has 
enumerated  chicoried  coffee  among  the  causes 
of  amaurotic  blindness." 

To  strengthen  the  eyes,  to  relieve  them  when 
swollen  or  congested,  and  to  remove  chronic 
ophthalmia,  purulent  discharges,  Ac,  nothing 
is  equal  to  frequently  bathing  them  wi^ 
water,  at  first  tepid,  but  afterwards  lowered 
in  temperature  to  absolute  coldness. 

VIT'SIOL.  A  common  name  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  for  several  of  its  salts.     (Soe  below.) 

Vitriol,  Blue.  Syn,  Roman  vitiuol.  Com- 
mercial sulphate  of  copper. 

Vitriol,  Green.   Commercial  sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitriol,  White.  Commercial  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VITTIE  VAYE.  5ya.  Vbtivbb.  The  Ta- 
mool  name  of  the  odorous  and  fibrous  roi)ts 
of  the  Andropogon  muriccUwt  sold  by  the  per- 
fumers. 

VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITT.  Syn,  Galvanic 
E.,  Galvanism,  Voltaibm.  That  branch  of 
electrical  science  which  has  reference  to  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  development  of 
electricity  by  chemical  action.  Electricity 
thus  developed  may  be  made  to  show  itself  in 
the  'static'  condition,  so  as  to  produce  the 
effects  of  frictioual  electricity,  but  it  is  much 
more  easily  obtained  in  the  'dynamic*  con- 
dition— in  other  words,  as  a  *  voltaic  currents 
— when  it  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
chemical  and  magnetic  effects.  If  a  plate  of 
zinc  and  a  plate  of  platinum  be  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  connected  outside 
the  liquid  by  a  wire,  a  current  of  electricity 
will  immediately  be  set  up»  and  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  conducting  circuit  is  complete 
and  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  goes  on. 
The  current  of  'positive'  electricity  passes 
from  the  zincy  through  the  liquid^    to  the 
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platinxim,  and  thence  tbrougb  the  wire  to  the 
zinc.  The  arrangement  of  two  dissimilar  metals 
immeri>ed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  upon  one  of 
them  is  called  a  voltaic  couple.  By  uniting  a 
number  of  couples  together  in  regular  order,  a 
voltaic  pile  or  battery  is  formed. 

The  older  forms  of  the  voltaic  battery,  viz., 
Volta's  pilb,  Cbuikshank's  tbouoh,  and 
Wollaston's  battbby,  are  now  but  little 
used.  They  all  consist  of  a  series  of  couples 
of  zinc  and  copper,  excited  by  an  add  liquid, 
generally  a  mijcture  of  water  with  ^  of  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  ^  of  nitric  acid. 

One  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  voltaic 
battery  is  that  proposed  by  the  late  Prof. 
Daniell,  and  commonly  known  by  his  name. 
Its  peculiar  advantages  arise  from  its  action 
continuing  without  interruption  for  a  long  time, 
hence  the  name  of  'constant  battery'  that  has 
been  applied  to  it.  The  following  figure  will 
explain  the  construction  of  each  coupie. 


A.  k  copper  cylinder,  filled  with  a  saturated  tolation  of 

sulphate  of  copper. 

B.  A  Bmaller  poroiu  cylinder  (earthenware  or  membrane), 

containing  a  mixture  of  1  measure  of  strong  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  about  8  measures  of  water. 

C.  A  rod  of  amalgamated  tine,  supported  in  the  smaller 

cylmder  bv  the  cross  piece  (t). 
2>.  A  shelf  full  of  small  holes,  for  supporting  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  ropper,  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
solution. 
e  and/.  Screws  and  c  'ps  to  connect  the  wires  g  and  A 
with  the  battery. 
The  negaiiTC  wire,  connected  with  the  zinc. 
The  positive  wire,  conaect«d  with  the  copper. 
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One  of  these  couples  is  sufficient  for  electro- 
typing  ;  six  of  them  form  a  circle  of  consider- 
able power,  and  about  20  produce  one  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  most  experioieuts  of  demon- 
stration and  research. 

In  arranging  these,  as  well  as  other  bat- 
teries, when  intensity,  or  travelling  power,  is 
desired,  the  metallic  communication  is  made 
between  the  opposite  metals  (the  zinc  of  one 
couple  being  united  with  thecopper  of  another) ; 
but  when  simple  quantity  without  intensity  is 
required,  the  zinc  of  one  battery  is  united  with 
the  zinc  of  the  other,  and  the  copper  of  the 
one  with  the  copper  of  the  other,  an  effect 
which  is  equally  attainable  with  a  single  bat- 
tery  of  enlarged  dimensions. 

Another  useful  apparatus  is  Gbotb's  bat- 
tbby, in  which  the  positive  metal  consists  of 
amalgamated  zinc  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  10  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  and 
the  negative  metal  of  platinum  immersed  in 
strong  nitric  acid.    The  two  liquids  are  kept 


separate  by  the  use  of  porous  vessels,  as  in 
'  Daniell's  battery.'  This  is  an  extremely 
powerful  arrangement,  but  not  so  constant  as 
Daniell's,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  nitric 
acid  to  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  After  this 
battery  has  been  in  action  for  about  an  hour, 
copious  red  nitrous  fumes  are  given  off,  which 
cause  g^eat  annoyance. 

In  place  of  platinum,  compact  charcoal  or 
coke,  prepared  by  a  rather  troublesome  pro- 
cess,  may  be  used,  and  the  arrangement  then 
constitutes  a  BrNSEN's  battbby.  Other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  costly  platinum  have  been  pro- 
posed, as  lead  coated  with  gold  or  platinum, 
and  iron  rendered  '  passive'  by  immersion  in 
strong?  nitric  acid.  Callan  has  obtained  very 
good  results  with  amalgamated  zinc  and  cast 
iron  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  without 
the  use  of  nitric  acid  (Maynooth  battbby). 

In  Smeb's  battbby,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  arts,  pairs  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  plati- 
nised silver  (or  platinised  platinum)  are  im- 
mersed in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (I  part  acid  to 
7  parts  water).  The  plates  of  zinc  are  usually 
bent  double,  and  the  platinised  plates  inter- 
posed between  the  two  surfaces  formed  by  the 
bend.    See  Platikiziko  (pa^e  1099). 

In  every  voltaic  combination  the  passage  of 
the  electricity  (i.e,  the  positive  modification 
of  the  force)  in  the  liquid  is  from  the  active 
element  to  the  inactive  element;  in  the  case  of 
a  simple  zinc-and-copper  couple,  for  instance, 
it  is  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper.  If  this 
simple  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  decide  in 
every  case  the  question  which  conf^ises  so 
many,  namely,  which  is  the  positive,  and 
which  the  negative  end  of  a  battery?  The 
positive  is  the  end  where  the  electricity  leaves 
the  battery;  the  negative  where  it  re-enters 
it.  For  further  information  connected  with 
the  subject  of  voltaic  electricity,  see  articles  on 
Elbctbicity,  Elbctbolybis,  Elbctbotyfb, 
Etohiko,  &c. 

VOLUKE'TBIC  AHALTSIS.  Quantitative 
chemical  analysis  by  measure.  This  method 
of  analysis  ''consists  in  submitting  the  sub- 
stance to  be  estimated  to  certain  characteristic 
reactions,  employing  for  such  reactions  liquids 
of  known  strength,  and  from  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid  employed  determining  the  weight 
of  the  substance  to  be  estimated  by  means  of 
the  known  laws  of  equivalence."  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  method  we  give  the  following 
from  the  Introduction  in  Mr.  Sutton's  excel- 
lent 'Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analysis:' — 
"Suppose  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
quantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in  a  shilling. 
The  coin  is  first  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  by 
which  means  a  bluish  solution,  containing 
silver,  copper,  and  probably  other  metals,  is 
obtained.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  chlorine 
combines  with  silver  in  the  presence  of  other 
metals  to  form  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  combination  takes  place  are  35*46 
of  chlorine  to  every  108  of  silver;  conse- 
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quently,  if  a  standard  ■olotiou  of  pure  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  is  prepared  by  dissolviug  58*46 
grains  of  the  salt  (i.e.  1  equiv.  sodium  «  23, 
1  eq.  chlorine  =  35-46  «  1  eq.  chloride  of 
sodium  58*46)  in  so  much  distilled  water  as 
will  make  up  exactly  1000  gnuns  by  measure ; 
(*very  single  gndn  of  thissc^ution  will  combine 
with  *108  grain  of  pure  silver  to  form  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  which  precipitates  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made. 
In  the  process  of  adding  the  salt  solution  to 
the  silver,  drop  by  drop,  a  point  is  at  last 
reached  when  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form. 
Here  the  process  must  stop.  On  looking  care- 
fully at  the  graduated  vessel  from  which  the 
standard  solution  has  been  used,  the  operator 
sees  at  once  the  number  of  grains  which 
have  been  necessary  to  produce  the  complete 
decomposition.  For  example»  suppose^  the 
quantity  used  was  520  grains ;  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done  is  to  multiply  '108  grain 
by  520,  which  shows  the  amount  of  pure  silver 
present  to  be  56*16  grains."  The  volumetric 
method  is  much  less  troublesome  than  the  or- 
dinary method  of  analysis  (by  separating  the 
constituents  of  a  mixture  and  weighing  them), 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  examination 
of  substances  used  in  arts  and  manufactures. 
Most  of  the  processes  described  under  AoiDi- 
METBY  and  Ai*KALiMETBY  nro  examples  of  this 
method.  Sec  those  articles,  also  Equiva- 
lents, Test-solutions,  &c. 

WADE'S  DROPS.  ([Compound  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

WATER  PAPER.  See  Wapebs,  in  Cookery 
(below). 

WATERS.  Thin  adhesive  discs,  used  for 
securing  letters  or  sticking  papers  together. 

Prep.  1.  (Wafers,  Flour  w.)  The  finest 
wheateu  flour  is  mixed  with  water,  either  pure 
or  coloured,  to  a  smooth  pap  or  batter,  which, 
after  being  pA88cd  through  a  sieve,  to  remove 
clots  or  lumps,  is  poured  into  the  *  wafer-irons' 
j(previou8ly  warmed  and  greased  with  butter 
or  olive  oil),  and  in  this  state  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  clear  charcoal  fire;  the  whole  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  irons  are  opened, 
and  the  thin  cake,  which  has  become  hard  and 
brittle,  is  cut  into  wafers  by  means  of  sharp 
annular  steel  punches,  made  exclusively  for 
the  purpose. 

2.  (Gelatine  wafers.  Transparent  w.) 
Good  gelatine  or  glue  is  dissolved,  by  the  heat 
of  a  water  bath,  in  just  sufilcient  water  to  form 
a  consistent  mass  on  cooling ;  it  is  then  poured, 
whilst  hot,  upon  the  surface  of  a  warm  plate 
or  mirror  glass,  slightly  oiled,  and  surrounded 
with  a  border  of  card  paper  (laid  flat);  a 
similar  plate,  also  warmed  and  oiled,  is  next 
laid  upon  the  gelatine,  and  the  two  plates 
pressed  into  as  close  contact  as  is  permitted  by 
the  card  paper ;  when  quite  cold,  the  thin  sheet 
of  gelatine  is  removed,  and  cut  into  wafers 
with  punches,  as  before.  1  to  2  oz.of  sugar  is 
commonly  added  to  each  lb.  of  gelatine. 


8.  (MxDAiiJOV  WAFBBB.)  A  theet  of  metal 
or  glain,  having  deeigns  sunk  in  it  correspond- 
ing to  the  raised  part  of  seali^  being  provided, 
the  hollows  are  filled  up  with  a  miztore  formed 
of  any  appropriate  coloured  powder,  made  into 
a  paste  with  gum  water  or  aiie,  leaving  the  fiat 
part  dear;  melted  coloured  gloe  ia  then  poored 
on  the  plate,  and  the  prooeea  is  othcrwiae  con- 
ducted as  bdCiore.  For  nse^  the  paper  is  wetted 
where  the  wafer  is  to  be  applied. 

Obs.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  pmaonons 
colours  be  employed.  For  gdatine  whn, 
transparent  colours  only  can  be  need.  Those 
noticed  under  Liquxubs  and  Staivb  (Coofec- 
f  ectioner's)  are  appropriate.  To  these  may  be 
added  plumbago,  sesqoioxide  of  iron  (crocus 
martis),  smalts,  levigated  vegetable  eharooal, 
and  vermilion. 

Wafiors.  (In  cookery.)  iVvg».  Make  fine 
flour,  dried  and  sifted,  into  a  smooth  thin 
batter  with  good  milk,  or  a  little  cream-and- 
water ;  add  about  as  much  white  wine  as  will 
make  it  thick  enough  for  pancakes,  sweeten 
it  with  a  little  loaf  sugar,  and  flavour  it  with 
powdered  cinnamon.  When  thns  prepared, 
have  the  wafer-irons  made  ready,  by  being 
heated  over  a  charcoal  fire ;  rub  them  with  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth  dipped  in  butter;  then 
pour  a  spoonful  of  the  batter  upon  them,  and 
close  them  almost  immediately;  turn  them 
upon  the  fire,  and  pare  the  edges  vrith  a  knife, 
if  any  of  the  batter  oozes  out.  A  short  time 
will  bake  them,  when  the  irons  are  perfectly 
heated.  The  wafers  must  be  curled  round 
whilst  warm  when  they  are  for  ornaments. 
'Wafer  paper'  is  prepared  in  a  similar,  way 
to  the  above ;  but  when  intended  to  be  kept 
for  some  time,  the  milk  must  be  omitted. 
U*ed  bv  cooks,  &c. ;  and,  recently,  as  an  en- 
velope for  nauseous  medicines. 

Wafers,  Da  Silva's.  These  nostrums  were 
introduced  to  the  public  some  time  ago,  as 
though  they  were  prepared  from  the  formule 
of  a  celebrated  physician  whose  name  was 
aflixed  to  them.'  There  are  three  varieties, 
which  are  said  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

1.  Aperient  or  antibixjous  wapsbs. 
From  sugar  and  extract  of  liquorice  (Spanish 
juice),  equal  parts ;  senna  and  jalap,  of  each, 
in  fine  powder,  about  ^  dr.  to  every  oz.  of 
sugar  employed;  made  into  a  mass  with  a 
concentrated  infusion  of  senna,  and  divided 
into  12-gr.  lozenges  or  squares  with  the  cor- 
ners rounded  off. 

2.  Female  wapebs.  From  sugar,  horehound 
candy  (or  honey),  and  aperient  wafer  mass, 
equal  parts;  beaten  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  weak  gum  water,  to  which  a  little  orange- 
flower  water  has  been  added,  and  divided  into 
8  gr.  tabcllse,  as  before. 

3.  Pulmonic  wafers.  From  lump  sngar 
and  starch,  of  each,  in  powder,  2  parts ;  pow- 
dered g^m,  1  part ;  made  into  a  lozenge-mass 

1  For  an  upotition  of  the  Da  Silva  qoackery,  with  Dr. 
Locock'i  letter  on  the  ral^ect,  seethe  'Anat.  ofQuackcfy,* 
or  the  '  Med.  Cur.,"  ii,  106-IS6. 
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with  vinegar  of  squills,  oxymel  of  aqoills,  and 
ipecacuanha  wine,  equal  parts,  gently  evapo- 
rated to  l-6th  their  weight,  with  the  addition 
of  lactucarium  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  30 
grs.  to  every  oz.  of  the  dry  powders ;  the  mass 
being  divided  into  half-inch  squares,  weighing 
about  7i  grs.  each  (when  dry),  as  before. 

WALVUT,  The  Juglans  regia,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Jmglandaeem.  The  sap  yields 
sugar;  the  firuit  is  Uie  walnut;  the  kernels  of 
the  latter  are  eaten  and  pressed  for  their  oil; 
the  peel  or  husks  are  used  for  'rooting'  or 
dyeing  brown;  the  unripe  fruit  is  pickled, 
and  its  juice  is  used  as  a  hair  dye ;  the  leaves 
are  reputed  diaphoretic  and  antisyphilitic; 
and  the  wood  is  esteemed  for  cabinet  work. 

WABBUEG'S  fEVES  DBOPS.  See  Was- 
bubo's  Fbvsb  Tikotubb. 

WASD'S  RED  DSOF.  A  strong  solution  of 
emetic  tartar  in  wine. 

WARTS.  Syn,  VBBBUCiE,  L.  These  chiefly 
attack  the  hands,  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
daily  use  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric 
acid,  or  aromatic  vinegar,  as  directed  under 
CoBK.  The  first  of  the  above  applications 
produces  a  black  stain,  and  the  second  a  yellow 
one;  both  of  which,  however,  wear  off  after 
the  lapse  of  some  days.  Acetic  acid  scarcely 
discolours  the  skin.  Erasmus  Wilson,  the 
eminent  surgeon  and  talented  author  of  se< 
veral  works  on  the  skin,  mentions  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  removed  an  entire  crop  of 
W8^  from  his  knuckles  and  fingers  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  succession  of  sparks  from 
one  of  the  poles  of  an  electrical  machine. 
"  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  is  usual,  of  trying 
the  amount  of  electric  fluid  collected  in  his 
machine  by  placing  his  knuckle  near  the  brass 
knob,  and  receiving  a  spark.  Observing  that 
an  odd  sensation  was  produced  whenever  the 
spark  struck  a  wart,  he  was  tempted  for  amuse- 
ment to  give  them  a  round  of  discharges. 
When  hb  attention  was  next  directed  to  his 
hands,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  all  the  warts  had  disappeared." 
Dr.  Peez,  of  Wiesbaden,  recommends  the  in- 
ternal use  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  cases 
of  warts. 

The  papular  eruption  which  covers  the 
hands  of  some  'persons,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally called  '  soft  warts,'  is  best  removed  by 
the  daily  use  of  Gbwlard's  lotion. 

WASH.  The  fermented  wort  of  the  distiller. 

WASH-BALLS.    See  Sayokbttbs. 

WASHERWOMAH'S  SCALL.  See  Psori- 
asis. 

WASHES.  The  familiar  name  of  lotions, 
more  especially  of  those  employed  as  cos- 
metics. See  Fbboblbs,  Lotion,  Milk  of 
BosBS,  Skin  Cosmbtios,  &c.,  and  helow. 

Washes,  Hair.  JPrep,  1.  From  rosemary 
tops,  2  oz. ;  boiling  winter,  1  pint ;  infused  to* 
gether  in  a  teapot  or  jug,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  rectified  spirit,  1  fl.  oz. 
(or  rum,  2  fl.  oz.)  to  the  cold  strained  liquor. 

2.  Box  leaves,  a  small  handfol;  boiling  water. 


1  pint ;  digest  for  an  hour,  simmer  10  minutes, 
and  strun.  Both  are  used  to  improve  the 
growth  of  and  strengthen  the  hair. 

3.  To  clean  the  *  partings,'  remove  scurf, 
Ac. — o.  (Antipittbibnnb.)  From  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  rosemary, 
\  pint ;  rose  of  elder-flower  water,  1^  pint. 

h,  (Dbtbbobnt   bssbnob.)     From   honey, 

2  oz. ;  borax,  1  oz. ;  cochineal  (bruised),  i  oz. ; 
camphor,  1  dr.;  (dissolved  in)  rectified  spirit, 
2  fl.  oz. ;  soft  water,  j  pint ;  oil  of  rosemary, 
20  drops. 

e,  (Ybobtablb  bxtbaot.)  Take  of  salt  of 
tartar,  1  oz. ;  rosemary  water,  1  pint ;  burnt 
sugar,  q.  s.  to  tinge  it  brown ;  dissolve,  filter, 
and  add  of  essence  of  musk,  10  drops. 

4.  To  darken  the  hair. — a.  From  pyrogallic 
acid,  \  oz. ;  distilled  water,  orange-flower  water, 
and  rectified  spirit,  of  each,  \\  fl.  oz. 

h,  (La  Fobbst's  oosmbtio  lotion  or 
liquid  haib  dtb.)  Boil«  for  a  few  minutes, 
chloride  of  sodium,  1  dr.,  and  sulphate  of 
iron,  2  drs.,  in  red  wine,  1  lb. ;  then  add  of 
vertUgris,  1  dr. ;  in  2  or  3  minutes  remove  it 
from  the  flre,  and  further  add  of  powdered 
galls,  2  drs.;  the  next  day  filter.  For  use, 
moisten  the  hair  with  the  liquid;  in  a  few 
minutes  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  afterwards 
wash  the  skin  with  water. 

5.  To  prevent  the  hair  falling  off.— ^.  (AiCB- 
BioAN  SHAMPOO  LIQUID.)  Take  of  osrbonato 
of  ammonia,  \  oz. ;  carbonate  of  pota^,  1  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  add  the  solution 
to  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  cantharides,  5  fl. 
oz.;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  good  rum,  3  quarts. 
U»ed  to  strengthen  the  hair  and  to  remove 
dandruff,  by  moistening  it  with  the  mixture, 
rubbing,  so  as  to  form  a  lather,  and  then  wash- 
ing with  cold  water. 

h,  (Balm  of  Columbia.)  As  the  last,  omit- 
ting the  potash,  quadrupling  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  adding  some  perfume. 

c.  (Eras.  Wilson.)  Eaude  Cologne  (strongest), 
8  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  cantharides,  1  fl.  oz. ;  oils 
of  rosemary  and  lavender,  of  each,  \  fl.  dr. 

d,  (Db.  Locock's  LonoN.)  From  expressctl 
oil  of  mace  (nutmeg),  1  oz.,  liquefied,  at  a 
gentle  heat,  with  olive  oil,  i  oz. ;  and,  when 
cold,  formed  into  an  emulsion  by  agitation 
with  rose  water,  i  pint;  spirit  of  rosemary, 
2\  fl.  oz.;  stronger  liquor  of  ammonia,  1^  fl.  drs. 
For  other  f ormulse,  see  Baldnbss,  Haib  dybs. 
Lotion,  &c 

Washes,  MedidnaL    See  Lotion,  &c. 

Washes,  Month.  8yn,  Tooth  washes; 
Collutobia,  L.  Prep.  1.  Take  of  camphor 
(cut  small),  i  oz.;  rectifled  spirit,  2  fl.  oz.; 
dissolve.  A  few  drops  to  be  added  to  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water,  to  sweeten  the  breath  and 
preserve  the  teeth. 

2.  Chloride  of  lime^  \  oz. ;  water,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
agitate  well  together  in  a  phial  for  i  an  hour, 
filter,  and  add,  of  rectifled  spirit,  2  fl.  oz.;  rose 
or  orange-flower  water,  1  fl.  oz.  Uted,  highly 
diluted  with  water,  as  the  last,  by  smokers 
and  persons  having  a  fool  breath. 
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3.  Mastic  (in  powder),  2  drs.;  balflam  of 
Peru,  i  dr.;  gum,  2  drs.,  or  q.  8.;  orange- 
flower  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
2  fl.  drs. ;   for  an  emulsion.    In  loose  teeth, 

4.  Tannin, )  dr. ;  tincture  of  tolu,  2  fl.  dr.s; 
tincture  of  myrrh,  6  fl.  drs. ;  spirit  of  horse- 
radish, 2  fl.  oz.;  mix.  In  spongy  gums, 
scurvy,  &c. ;  diluted  with  tepid  water. 

5.  ^Swedianr.)  Borax,  \  oz.;  water  and 
tincture  of  myrrh,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  honey  of 
roses,  2  oz.    In  tender  or  ulcerated  g^ms. 

6.  Balsam  of  Pern,  2  drs. ;  camphor,  i  dr. ; 
essence  of  musk  and  liquor  of  ammonia,  of 
each,  i  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  8  fl.  drs. ; 
spirit  of  horseradish,  1^  fl.  oz.  To  sweeten 
and  perfume  the  breath;  a  teaspoonful  in  i 
wineglassful  of  tepid  water  to  rinse  the  mouth 
with. 

Washea,  Tooth.    See  above, 

WASHIHO  PLUIDS.  Solutions  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  rendered  caustic  with  quicklime. 

WASHIKO  POWDEfiS.    See  Powdbbs. 

WATCHTULHESS.  Syn,  Slbbflxbbnbbb  ; 
Agbtpkia,  L.  The  common  causes  of  watch- 
fulness are  thoughtfulness  or  grief,  disordered 
stomach  or  bowels,  heavy  and  late  suppers, 
and  a  deficiency  of  out-door  exercise.  The 
bcHt  treatment,  in  ordinary  cases,  simply  con- 
sists in  an  attention  to  these  points.  The 
method  of  producing  sleep  recommended  by  a 
late  celebrated  hypnotist  consists  in  merely 
adopting  an  easy  recumbent  position,  inclining 
the  head  toward  the  chest,  shutting  the  eyes, 
and  taking  several  deep  inspirations  with  the 
mouth  closed.  Another  method,  recommended 
by  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  which  appears  in- 
fallible if  persevered  in  with  proper  confidence, 
and  which  is  suitable  either  to  the  sitting  or 
recumbent  posture,  consists  in  tying  a  decanter 
cork  with  a  bright  metallic  top,  a  pencil-case, 
or  any  other  bright  object  on  the  forehead,  in 
such  a  position  that  the  eyes  must  be  distorted 
or  strained  to  be  capable  of  seeing  it.  By 
{esolutely  gazing  in  this  way  for  a  short  time, 
without  winking,  ^ath  the  mind  fully  absorbed 
in  the  effort,  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  gradu- 
ally relax,  and  the  experimenter  falls  asleep. 
Gazing  in  a  similar  manner  on  any  imaginary 
bright  spot  in  the  dark,  as  at  night,  exerts  a 
like  effect.  A  tumblerful  of  cold  spring  water, 
either  with*  or  without  a  few  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  in  it,  taken  just  before  lying 
down,  will  frequently  succeed  with  the  dys- 
peptic and  nervous,  when  all  other  means  fail. 
See  SuppKE,  &c. 

WA'TfiE.  HgO.  Syn,  Oxide  op  hydeo- 
GEN,  Pbotoxide  OP  H. ;  Aqua,  L.  ;  Eau,  Fr. ; 
Wasseb,  Ger.  The  ancients  regarded  water 
as  a  simple  substance,  and  as  convertible  into 
various  mineral  and  organic  products.  Earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  were  at  one  time  conceived 
to  be  the  elementary  principles  or  essences  of 
matter,  from  which  all  form  and  substance 
derived  their  existence.  The  true  constitution 
of  tvuMr  wftB  not  discovered  until  about  the  | 


year  1781,  when  Cavendish  and  Jamea  Watt, 
independently  and  nearly  simoltaneoasly, 
showed  it  to  be  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Five  years,  however,  before  this  time 
(1776),  the  celebrated  Maoquer,  aasisted  by 
Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  obtained  pure  water  by  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  In  the  air.  It  has 
since  been  satisfinctorily  demonstrated  that 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  water  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  8  by  weight,  or  2  to  1  by 
volume ;  the  ap.  gr.  of  hydrogen  being  to  that 
of  oxygen  aa  1  to  16.  One  cubic  inch  of  per- 
fectly pure  water  at  62^  Fahr.,  and  80  inches 
of  the  barometer,  weighs  252*458  gra.;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  815  times 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1*0,  it  being  made  the  standard  by  which  the 
densities  of  all  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are  esti- 
mated. The  ip.  gr.  of  frozen  water  (loe)  is 
•9176  water  being  1-0  (Dufoor);  that  of 
aqueous  vapour  (steam),  '6252,  air  being  I'D. 
Water  changes  its  volume  with  the  tempe- 
rature ;  its  greatest  density  is  at  about  9W 
Fahr.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  decreases  from  that  pmn^ 
either  way.  By  the  enormous  pressure  of  80,000 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  14  volumes  of  water 
are  condensed  into  13  volumes.  Water  eva- 
porates, at  all  temperatures,  but  at  212^,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  it  boils,  and  is  converted  into 
vapour  (steam),  whose  bulk  is  nearly  1700 1  imn 
greater  than  that  of  water.  The  general  pro- 
perties and  uses  of  water  are  too  well  known  to 
require  notice. 

Var,  Of  these  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal:— 

Distilled  watee  ;  Aqua  dbstillata  (B. 
P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  common  water  through  a  block-tin 
worm,  rejecting  the  first  and  last  portions  that 
come  over.  The  still  employed  for  this  operation 
should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose;  and  when 
great  nicety  is  required  the  distillation  should 
be  performed  in  glass  or  earthenware.  It  re- 
mains limpid  on  the  addition  of  lime  water, 
chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxalate  of 
ammonium,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  water  that  should  be  employed  in 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  operations.  When 
distilled  water  is  not  at  hand,  clean  filtered  or 
clarified  rain  water  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be 
successfully  substituted. 

Bain  water;  Aqua  pluvia,  L.  A  nearly 
pure  kind  of  natural  water;  but  it  contains 
minute  quantities  of  air,  carbonic  and  nitric 
acid,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  &c. 

Swow  WATEB;  Aqua  nivalis,  L.  The 
purest  of  all  natural  waters. 

SPBiira  WATEE ;  Aqua  (Ph.  E.),  Aqua  poir- 
TAWA  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Rain  water  which  has 
percolated  through  the  earth  almost  always 
contains  mineral  impurities.  For  pharma- 
ceutical use,  spring  water  must  be  so  far  t'ri« 
of  saline  matter  as  not  to  possess  the  qualify 
of  hardness,  or  contain  above  l'6000th  paot  of 
solid  matter.    (Ph.  £.) 
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RiYSB  WATBB ;  Aqita  fluyialis,  L.  Less 
pore  than  ^ood  spring  water.  Thames  water 
contains  abont  l'3600th  part  of  fixed  impuri- 
ties, chiefly  carbonate  of  calcinm;  or  from  16 
to  24  gn,  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  indepe- 
dently  of  gaseous  matter  and  mechanical  im- 
purities. 

Well  watbb.  Pump  watxb;  Aqua  pu- 
TBAKA,  L.  Less  pure  than  eitlier  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Usually  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium.  Hence 
its  '  hardness '  and  property  of  curdling  soap. 
When  this  arises  from  the  first-named  sub- 
stance, it  is  called,  temporary  hardness,' 
since  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  removed  by 
boiling  and  exposure;  but  when  it  arises 
from  sulphate  of  calcium,  it  is  called  'per- 
manent hardness,'  since  it  cannot  be  so  easily 
remedied. 

Sea  wateb  ;  Aqua  masiva,  L.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  this  variety  is  its  saltness.  Its 
density  is  about  1*0274,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  saline  matter  which  it  con- 
tains is  about  8^  per  cent.,  of  which  about  H 
are  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of 
magnesium. 

Analytia  of  Sea  Water  (British  Channel), 
by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  of  Brighton : 


1000  graint  contaimi — 

Water   .... 
Cliloride  of  ■odium 

„         ofpotaMiom  . 

„  of  maxnetium . 

Bromide  of  magnesmm 
Sulphate  of  nugoeaium 

„         uf  calcium 
Carbonate  of  calcium    . 


grMHt. 

9«4-7i5 
S7  069 
0-7M 
S*6M 
0-029 
S-296 
li06 
0-038 

1000- 


Pur,  Pure  water  is  perfectly  transparent, 
odourless,  and  colourless,  and  evaporates  with- 
out residue,  or  even  leaving  a  stain  behind. 
The  purest  natural  water  is  that  obtained  by 
melting  snow  or  frozen  rain,  that  has  fallen 
at  some  distance  from  any  town.  Absolutely 
pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  union 
of  its  gaseous  constituents  j  but  very  pure 
water,  sufficiently  so  for  all  purposes,  may  be 
procured  by  the  careful  distillation  of  common 
water. 

TeeU,  1.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  or  a 
*  fur*  or  '  crust'  deposited  on  the  vessel  during 
ebullition,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  carbo- 
nate of  calcium. — 2.  The  residuum,  if  any,  of 
evaporation,  is  impurity;  if  it  be  organic 
matter,  smoke  and  a  peculiar  odour  will  be 
evolved,  as  the  residue  becomes  dry  and 
charred. — 8.  If  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
when  added  to  the  water  contained  in  a 
stoppered  phial,  occasions  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate after  a  few  days,  the  presence  of  oxy- 
gen is  indicated.— 4.  Neither  litmus,  syrup  of 
violets,  nor  turmeric  are  discoloured  or  aif  tcted 
when  moistened  with  pure  water ;  if  the  first 
two  are  reddened,  it  indicates  an  acid ;  if  the 


last  is  turned  brown,  an  alkali. — 5.  If  a  milki- 
ness  follows  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  calcium  before  and  not  after  the  water 
has  been  boiled,  it  contains  carbonic  acid.^-6. 
Chloride  of  barium  occasions  a  white  preci- 
pitate,;insoluble  in  nitric  add  if  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphates  be  present. — 7.  Oxalate  of  am- 
monium produces  a  white  precipitate  in 
water  containing  calcium  salts. — 8.  Nitrate 
of  silver  occasions  a  cloudy  white  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  nitric  add,  but  soluble 
in  ammonia,  in  water  containing  chlorine 
or  chlorides. — ^9.  Phosphate  of  sodium  and 
ammonium  (microcosmic  salt),  added  to  water 
that  has  been  boiled,  and  predpitated  by 
oxalic  add  (if  required),  produces,  in  a  few 
hours,  a  white  precipitate^  if  the  water  con- 
tains magnesium  salts. — 10.  Tincture  or  in- 
fusion of  galls  turns  water  containing  iron 
black;  when  this  takes  place,  both  before 
and  after  the  water  has  been  boiled,  the  metal 
is  present  under  the  form  of  sulphate;  but 
if  it  only  occurs  before  boiling,  then  ferrous 
carbonate  may  be  suspected,  and  will  be 
predpitated  as  a  reddish  powder  by  expo- 
sure to  air  and  heat. — 11.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  gives  a  blue  predpitate  in  water 
containing  a  ferric  salt,  and  a  white  one,  turn- 
ing blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in  water  con- 
taining a  ferrous  salt. — 12.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  the  hydro-sulphates  give  a  brown 
or  black  precipitate  in  water  containing  cop- 
per, iron,  or  lead;  and  a  yellow  predpitate 
in  water  containing  arsenic,  or  its  com- 
pounds. 

Purif,  Pure  water  is  incapable  of  putre- 
faction, but  ordinary  water  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  solution,  which 
speedily  imdergoes  decomposition,  even  in 
dosed  vessels.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
water  kept  in  wooden  casks,  or  in  open  cisterns 
into  which  leaves  and  insects  are  driven  by  the 
wind.  Putrescent  water  is  highly  unwhole- 
some as  a  beverage ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
Qeneral,  that  the  last  visitations  of  cholen 
corresponded  in  severity  to  the  impurity  of 
the  water  supplied  to  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Among  the  methods  adopted  for  purifying 
foul  water  are  the  following: — 1.  Filtration 
through,  or  agitation  with,  coarsely  powdered 
freshly  burnt  charcoal,  either  animal  or  vege- 
table, but  preferably  the  former.  This  re- 
moves both  mechani(»lly  suspended  matter  and 
part  of  the  calcareous  and  gate.n^  impurities 
held  in  solution. — 2.  Free  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  by  which  the  organic  matters 
become  oxidised  and  insoluble,  and  speedily 
subside.  This  may  be  easily  dfected  by  agi- 
tating the  water  in  contact  with  fVesh  air,  or 
by  forcing  air  through  it  by  means  of  bellows. 
— S.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  add  has 
a  like  cAect;  15  or  20  drops  are  usually  suffi- 
cient for  a  gallon.  This  addition  may  be 
I  advantageoosty  made  to  water  intended  for 
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flltrmUfm  ihrooRh  chircoal.  by  which  phui  at 
least  I  f>r  the  Utter  may  be  Mved.  (Lowitz.) — 
4.  All  ouiic«i  of  powdered  alam  (dimolTed),  well 
•Imitated  with  a  hof^ihead  or  more  of  foal 
water,  will  purify  it  in  the  courM  of  a  few 
bourn,  when  the  clear  portion  may  be  de- 
cMnt4*d.  When  the  water  ii  rery  putrid,  about 
4  dr.  (or  eren  1  dr.  per  pil.)  may  be  employed ; 
any  alum  that  mav  be  left  in  aolution  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  cautioui  addition  of  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  carbonate  of  sodium. — 
6.  A  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  alum ;  a  few  drops  are  sufficient  for  a 
irallon.— 6.  Afo^tion  with  about  the  ^  to  1(  of 
flni'ly  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  has  a 
similar  effect  to  the  last--?.  The  lotion  of  a 
little  a(|ueous  chlorine,  or  chlorine  gas,  to  foul 
watcnr.  cleanses  it  immediately.  Tids  method 
has  the  adrantage  of  tlie  water  being  perfectly 
fVecd  from  any  excess  of  the  precipitant  by 
iieat.--8.  Sea  water  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
washing  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium  or  salt  of  tartar,  as  long  as  it 
turns  wilky.  After  repose,  the  clear  portion 
must  be  decanted.— 9.  8ea  water  may  be  ren- 
den*<l  fit  for  use  as  a  beTcrage  hj  distillation. 
The  waste  lumt  of  the  cook's  galley  is  amply 
sufficiiMit  for  this  purpose.  (There  aie  aeveral 
|wti>iit  cHHitrivances  fur  the  di«tillation  of  water 
on  shiplnmrd.)— 10.  Kurd  water  may  be  sof- 
U^iuhI  in  the  same  way  as  sea  water. — 11. 
Hani  water  may  be  both  aerated  and  softened 
by  the  a<ldition  of  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  ]H)t4iMium  ix'r  gallon,  followed  by  half  as 
uiuoli  loiiion  juict*  or  tartaric  acid  r»  is  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  alkali  in  the  carbonate 
thus  addtnl. — 12.  The  liarduess  of  water  de- 
|H*uding  on  the  pres(.*nct»  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
(*  tomiHiniry  hanlnesii*),  including  that  of  most 
rivers  and  many  springs,  may  be  nearly  re- 
moved by  eb\illition  ;  or,  as  n^commendt^  by 
Ihrtif.  Ofark.  by  mixing  the  hanl  water  with 
lime  water  in  the  pri^i^'r  proiH)rtions.  when  the 
calcium  ciimbines  with  the  exctw  of  car- 
biuiic  acid,  which  previously  rendered  the 
carlnmate  Mluble,  and  is  preinpitated  as  car- 
bonate vchalk).  tiyt»ther  with  the  carbonate 
originally  pn^Mit.  This  method  has  been  suc- 
ceiwfulW  carritxl  out  on  the  large  scale.— 13. 
Another  utethiHl  is  to  juwipitate  the  lime  by 
the  addition  of  oxaUte  of  ammonium  in  atomic 
pi\>|Hvrtiim.  caivfully  a%-oiding  excess,  and  then  ' 
to  agitate  the  water  with  a  little  bimxxide  of  | 
ittaugam<«e,  in  tinei^jwder. — li.  '  Permanently 
Kai\r  water,  that  chiefly  due  to  sulphate  c^ 
\*aloium,  may  be  softened  by  the  addition  of 
c*rK-nate  of  senium  or  w^XHl-a*hea. 

Wattr.  (te&titaSiTt  Asalytis  ot    The  ge- 
neral quantitative  analysis  of  p^^table  waters  is 
CiXhtiniNi   to    the    following :    ti^tal    ivaidiie ; 
ehkwine :  Hardness,  temporair  and  [N^rmanent ;  I 
ii(trat«««^  and  nitritcis,  ai^  niti^ipesioas  organic  { 
■Mtter.  I 

Kxivsw  of  chknne  is  geneiml^  an  indlcmtion  • 
of  the  presiNKV  of  sewage,  unkiss  in  tW  cue  ' 
of  tUal  wmUEt* ;  whik   bitntM  and  nitrites  | 


Qfmdly  the  remit  of  the  imdatidn  of 
deoompoaing  organic  mntter*  and  tbcrefoR^ 
likewise^  indicate  more  or  leaa  contamination 
by  sewage  or  daoompoaing  animal  matterib 
The  nitrogenoos  organic  matter  u  naoally 
estimated  as  ammonia,  urea*  end  allNnninoid 
matter. 

Unfortnnatdy  no  dedsiTe  test  for,  or  rather 
method  of  estimation  of,  the  actoally  injnrioos 
organic  matter  has  been  discovered,  not  even 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  previotu  sewage  con- 
tamination, but  the  fact  of  obtaining  albn- 
minoid  ammonia,  and  the  preaenee  of  an 
appreciable  amount  of  nitratea  or  nitrites  is 
generally  sufficient  gnmnd  for  rqeeting  as 
suspicions  a  water,  as  if  not  absolutely  inju* 
rious,  at  least  liable  to  become  so  at  any 
moment. 

The  hardness  should  he  determined  In  the 
natural  water,  and  after  boiling  it  for  one  hour, 
replacing  that  loat  by  evaporation  by  dis- 
tilled water.  The  second  determination  gives 
the  permanent  hardness  or  that  due  to  sul- 
phate of  calcium,  while  the  first  deterau- 
nation  is  the  total  hardness,  and  minus  the 
second  gives  (the  temporary  hardness,  or  that 
due  to  bicarbonate  of  calcium.  Temporary 
hardness  can  be  remedied  by  Dr.  Clark's  aoften- 
ing  process,  which  cdnsists  in  treating  the 
water  with  milk  of  lime,  which  decomposes  the 
soluble  bicarbonates  into  carbonates,  insoluble 
in  water.  Permanent  hardness  can  be  best  re- 
moved for  washing  processes  by  the  addition 
of  carbonate'  of  sodium,  or  by  filtering  the 
water  through  wood-ashes. 

Solid  rtitdme.  One  thousand  grains  of 
the  water  are  evaporated  down  to  dr^ieaa  in  a 
platinium  dish  over  a  water  bath,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  about  250  Fahr.  for  one  hour. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  platinium  vessd 
gives  the  total  solid  residue. 

Mardmess,  One  thousand  measured  grains 
of  the  water  are  run  into  a  narrow-monthed 
six  or  eight  ounce  stoppered  bottle,  well  shaken 
and  the  air  sucked  out  by  means  of  a  fueoe  of 
glass  tube.  The  standard  soap  solution  is  now 
run  in  a  little  at  a  time,  shaking  well  between 
each  addition,  until  a  permanent  lather  is 
formed  over  the  whole  surface  when  the  bottle  is 
placed  upon  iu  side,  and  lasting  for  five  minutes. 
The  measure  of  soap  solution  used  will  iiMJf^tia 
the  hardness  of  the  water  by  refetete  to 
Table  A.  Should,  however,  this  not  take  place 
before  320  grain  measnm  of  soap  solotioB  have 
been  abided,  a  second  trial  must  be  made.  One 
thousand  gndn  measuies  of  soap  ■^^w^ 
placed  in  the  bottle  with  a  like  anwont  of 
tilled  water,  and  treated  in  the  saae  mei 
as  before.  The  ansoont  of  loap  sola 
divided  by  two,  will  indicate  half  the  kard-, 
neas  of  the  water.  In  the  cajc  of  eimtiy 
hanl  water,  where  even  6CO  Bensarea  di 
sosp  solution  gives  no  permanent  Isriier,  t» 
everyone  thooiand  gninsof  Use  «nsei 
that  volume  of  distilWd  water  mait  W 
and  the  degree  of  kszdneas  f  onad  hy 
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ing  the  degree  oorresponding  to  a  third  of  the 
soap  solution  hy  three. 

Table  A. 

Soap  test  measures  corresponding  to  one 
thousand  measures  of  water  of  each  degree  of 
hnrdness. 


Degree  of  hardness 

Soap  test  measures. 

Difference 

0 

14 

18 

1 

32 

22 

2 

64 

22 

3 

76 

20 

4 

96 

20 

5 

116 

20 

6 

136 

20 

7 

156 

19 

8 

.175 

19 

9 

194 

19 

10 

213 

18 

11 

231 

18 

12 

249 

18 

13 

267 

18 

14 

285 

18 

15 

303 

17 

16 

320 

— 

The  soap  tesi 

;  is  made  as  follows 

: — Sixteen 

grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  calcinm  (Iceland 
spar)  are  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  whole  cautiously  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  a  water  bath,  redissolved  in  water 
and  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  resulting 
chloride  of  calcium,  if  perfectly  neutral,  is  dis- 
solved in  one  gallon  of  pure  distilled  water,  and 
constitutes  the  standard  water  of  "sixteen 
degrees  of  hardness.''  Qood  curd  soap  is  dis- 
solved in  proof  spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon.  One  thousand  grains  of  the 
water  of  sixteen  degrees  of  hardness  are  placed 
into  a  bottle,  and  this  soap  solution  run  in  from 
a  burette  until  a  permanent  lather  is  formed. 
The  number  of  measures  is  noted,  and  the  soap 
solution  made  up  to  such  a  strength  that  320 
gr^  measures  produce  a  lather  permanent  for 
five  minutes  in  1000  grain  measures  of  water 
of  sixteen  degrees  of  hardness. 

Chlorine.  Two  thousand  grains  of  the  water 
are  evaporated  down  to  a  little  less  than  half 
an  ounce  in  a  platinium  capsule  over  a  water 
bath,  and  the  bulk  made  up  to  250  grains 
exactly  with  pure  distilled  water,  a  drop  of 
neutral  chromate  of  sodium  solution  is  added, 
and  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  run 
in  from  a  burette  until  a  red  colouration  is  pro- 
duced. The'  number  of  grains  of  standard 
solution  used  multiplied  by  *0035  will  give 
the  g^rains  of  chlorine  in  one  gallon  <^  the 
water. 

The  standard  solution  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 33*53  gi'ains  of  pure  nitrate  of  sUver  in 
one  gallon  of  distilled  water. 

Nitratet  cmd  NitrUet,  The  most  convenient 
method  is  Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's 
modification  of  Schulze's.  Two  thousand  grains 
of  the  water  are  placed  in  a  retort,  and  half  as 


much  of  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  (of  a 
strength  of  one  in  ten)  added.  Half  the  con- 
tents of  the  retort  are  distilled  over,  and  the 
residue  cooled.  A  piece  of  sheet  aluminium  is 
introduced  into  the  solution  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  several  hours,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  being  closed  by  a  cork  (traversed  by  a 
tube  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  con- 
nected with  a  drying  tube,  if  thought  necessary). 
The  neck  of  the  retort  (and  tube)  is  then  washed 
down  with  a  little  pure  water,  and  the  con- 
tents distilled  over,  down  to  about  an  ounce, 
into  two  or  three  ounces  of  water  placed  in  the 
receiver.  The  contents  of  the  receiver  are  made 
up  to  2000  gnndns,  and  one  half  Nesslerised,  as 
described  further  on.  The  amount  of  ammonia 
found  multiplied  by  259*2  gives- the  amount  of 
nitrates,  as  nitric  acid,  in  one  gallon  of  the 
water. 

Drs.  Frankland  and  Armstrong  Iteve  also 
described  a  method  of  estimating  nitratea  by 
the  use  of  a  special  piece  of  apparatus,  for 
which  method  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
*  Journal  iA  the  Chemical  Society '  for  March, 
1868. 

NUrogen  a$  Ammonia  and  Organic  Matter, 
For  the  estimation  of  these  Messrs.  Wanklyn's 
and  Chapman's  is,  for  general  usc^the  best  and 
most  convenient  method.  It  depends  on 
the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitroge- 
nous organic  matter  into  ammonia,  and  the 
employment  of  Nessler's  test  to  estimate  this 
ammonia. 

NestUf's  Reagent,  500  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  distilled  water.  Place  this  over  a  water 
bath,  and  add  to  it  a  strong  aqaeous  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride,  until  the  precipitate  ceases 
to  be  dissolved  as  quickly  as  formed,  when  the 
addition  of  mercuric  chloride  is  stopped, 
illter,  add  to  the  filtrate  2000  grains  of  potas- 
sium dissolved  in  water,  and  dilute  the  volume 
to  10,000  grains.  A  little  of  the  aqueous 
mercuric  chloride  solution  is  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  settle  and  the  clear  liquid 
decanted  oif . 

Standard  Ammonia  Solution,  Dissolve 
27*164  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  ammonium 
in  one  gallon  of  distilled  water.  For  use 
dilute  100  grains  to  1000  grains.  It  will  then 
contain  1  grain  of  ammonia  in  100,000  of 
water. 

In  order  to  estimate  ammonia,  several  tall 
glass  cylinders,  graduated  at  1000  grains,  and 
holding  about  six  ounces,  are  employed.  One 
of  these  is  filled  up  to  the  graduation  with  the 
ammonia  solution  to  be  estimated,  and  about  30 
grains  of  Nessler's  reagent  added  from  a 
pipette.  The  colouration  produced  is  noted. 
A  second  cylinder  is  filled  nearly  to  the  mark 
with  distilled  water,  and  what  is  thought  sufii- 
cient  ammonia  to  produce  a  similar  colour  to 
the  first  run  in,  the  whole  made  up  to  1000 
grains,  and  30  grains  of  Nessler  added ;  if  after 
standing  ten  minutes,  the  colouration  in  the 
second  ia  the  same  as  in  the  first,  the  amount 
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of  ammonia  tolation  added  is  tbo  same  as  in  t  e 
water  examined ;  bat  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
■ccond  trial  must  be  added,  xxving  more  or  less 
standard  ammonia  as  the  intensity  of  colour  is 
less  or  (p*eater  than  the  first.  After  a  little 
experience  more  than  two  trials  is  rarely 
necessary. 

Examination,  Five  thonsund  grains  of  the 
water  to  be  analysed  are  placed  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  and  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  cHrbonate  of  sodinm  added.  The  con- 
tents are  distilled  over  and  every  600  fptiins  col- 
lected separately,  until  1000  or  1600  has  passed 
over,  when  the  next  portion  of  600  grains  is 
Nessleriscd  ;  if  it  gives  no  reaction,  the  distil- 
lation is  stoppoil ;  if  it  does,  the  distillation  is 
contiirned  until  a  portion  of  600  grains  ceases 
to.  The  ammonia  in  all  these  portions  is  esti- 
mated, making  each  portion  of  600  grains  up 
to  1000  1%  ith  distilled  water,  and  the  total  put 
down  to  ammonia,  from  ammonium  salts  and 
urea.  The  ammonia  from  ammonium  salts 
can  be  estimated  by  boiling  2000  grains  of  the 
WHter  with  carbonate  of  sodium  for  half  an 
Lour,  making  up  the  loss  from  evaporation, 
and  by  UHing  some  of  this  instead  of  distilled 
water  in  Mtimating  the  ammonia  in  1000  grains 
of  the  origiilhl  water,  the  amount  of  ammonia 
will  be  obtainotl.  This  substracted  from  the 
total  ammonia  will  give  the  ammonia  from  the 
urea,  and  multiplying  by  1*76  will  give  the 
amount  of  urea. 

To  the  rt>tort  after  all  the  ammonia  from  the 
urea  and  ha8  IxH^n  driven  off,  one  ounce  of  a 
solution  of  hydrate  and  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, of  a  strength  of  201K)  grains  of  hvdrate 
of  potassium  and  80  grains  of  permauganate 
to  10.000  grains  of  ^-ater,  is  added,  and  the 
distillation  continued  until  no  more  ammonia 
comes  over,  collecting  the  disitillate  in  portions 
of  500  grains  as  before.  After  estimation  the 
total  amntonia  obtainiHl  must  be  put  down  to 
ammonia  set  free  by  the  dtHX)mi)0*ition  of 
nitn>i;euou8  orpiuic,  or  albuminoid  bodieA.  By 
multiplying  the  ammonia  by  ten,  a  fairly 
approximate  weight  of  these  substances  will  be 
obiained. 

The  following  are  some  determinations  of 
IVufcssor  Wanklyn.     (Water  Analvstis.) 

Gnins  per  pdhtk  of 
Ammonit  from 


Ures  uiti  Salts. 


Tliames  I^ondon  Bridge  0 123 

M       Hampton  Court  0-003 

Well  near  East  of  London  2*800 

Litudon  Institution  OlX>14 

Hishopsgate  Street  pomp  0*523 

Bala  I^ke  0-0007 

Loch  Katrine  (Glaagtm)  0*0003 

iVwr.  Water  is  asnally  preaerved  on  ship- 
board in  tnm  tanks^  or  in  csu^ks  weD  chanvd  o:i 
the  tnnde.     Ii  cannot  be  safely  kepi  :n  copper 


Albami- 

lUMfl 

budir*. 
0*v>24 
0002 
0-210 
0*006 

oxns 

0-017  I 
0-006 


or  leaden  vetsels,  and  reoeiTiea  m  calcareous  im 
pregnation  by  contact  with  lime^  mortar» 
stucco,  or  stone  containing  lime.  The  additioa 
to  water  of  about  i  to  If  of  finely  powdml 
black  oxide  of  manganese  materially  .promotes 
its  preservation,  especially  at  sea,  where  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  and  the  consequent 
agitation  of  the  water,  increases  the  points  of 
contact.  Water  never  putrefies  in  iron  rtrnd^, 
or  when  some  fragments  of  metallic  iron  are 
immersed  in  it.  Distilled  water  ahoold  be  pre- 
served in  stoppered  glass  bottles  or  carboys. 
See  Lotion,  Solutioit,  Spibitb,  Watibs 
(Distilled,  Eye,  Mineral,  Perfumed,  Ac.),  and 
the  articles  below. 

Water,  Barigea.  Prep,  Take  of  alnm,  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  and  hard  Spanish  soap^  of 
each,  2  grs. ;  common  salt,  4  m. ;  dried  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  20  grs. ;  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, 16  grs.;  water,  1  quart;  boil  them 
together  until  the  fames  of  solpiiaietted 
hydrogen  begin  to  be  evolved,  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  np  1  gallon.  Used  as  a 
medicated  lotion  or  bath  in  cutaneous  ditf>asfs. 
from  the  slightest  eruption  to  the  most  obsti- 
nate cases  of  leprosy*  60  times  the  above 
qusntity  formed  the  medicated  warm  bath 
employed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  See 
Waters  (Mineral). 

Water,  Carrara.    S^n.  Carbonated  ldvi 

WATER;  AquA   CALCIS   8UPBBCABB05ATIS,   L. 

Prep.  From  lime  water  (professedly  pre^«xvd 
from  lime  made  by  calcining  Carrara  marble), 
supersaturated  by  strong  pressure  with  car- 
bonic anhydride,  so  that  the  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium at  first  thrown  down  is  rvdissolwd. 
Each  i-pint  bottle  contains  8  to  10  gn.  d. 
carbonate  of  calcium. 

Water,  CSialyb'eated.  S^n.  Aqua  chait- 
BBATA,  L.  Prep,  (Ure.)  Ferrous  sulphate.  3 
gn. ;  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  61  grsL ;  cold 
rain  or  distilled  water,  1  quart ;  mix,  aad 
agitate  in  a  corkt-d  bottle.  Po»se»«4  «^csl 
tonic  powers  to  that  of  the  springs,  bat  i:  uy 
be  rendered  pleasauter  by  forcing  in  a  Siu^ 
carbonic  acid  gas.     See  Watbbs  (MineraL) 

Water,  Fly.  Prep,  From  wLiie  arse-iic 
1  dr.;  boiling  water.  1  pint;  diajolve,  aad 
sweeten  the  mixture  with  tremde.  Cttd  xa 
kill  Hies.  A  dangerous  method,  and  oi»e  »>»«? 
should  never  be  adopted  where  ihesv  az« 
children. 

Water,  Lime.    Sec  SoLmoy  of  Lxxx. 

Water,  Lith'ia.     From  the  freshly  pc«ci;i. 
tated  carbonate,  as  solution  of  magnWu. 
acid  and  anii.ithic. 

Wat«r,  Potash.    See  Soimoy. 

Water,  £ose.    See  Waters  <Di«X2l>d\. 

Water,  Sddliti.   See  Powders  and  W 
(Mineral). 

Water,  Soda.  Each  bottle  of  this  Bqai 
should  contain  at  least  15  grs.  of  carbotts;»  df 
sodium,  but  that  of  the  shoiv  b  uscal^T  b.^ 
thing  else  but  water  highly  charged  witfc 
bonic  anhydr'.de.  Not  a  ptftide  of  soda  ^ 
into   iu  composition,  oo   whicfa    «*«^>^^T.t    it 
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cannot  be  substituted  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias. 

To  produce  a  superior  article  of  soda  water, 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  aerating  and 
bottling  machine  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
water  employed  must  also  be  of  the  pnr^  qua- 
lity, the  carbonic  anhydride  weU  washed  with 
water,  and  the  corks  so  prepared  that  they 
will  not  impart  their  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
beverage.  See  Powdbbs,  SoLUTioif,  and 
Wines. 

Water,  Tar.    See  Iwpusion  of  Tab. 

WATERS    (Distilled).       S^n,    Abomatio 

WATEB8,     OdOBIFBBOUS   W.,    PbBFUHBD    W.; 

Aqujs  (Ph.  L.),  AqjJM  dbstillata  (Ph.  E.  & 
D.),  L.  Pure  water,  charged,  by  distillation, 
with  the  volatile,  odorous,  and  aromatic 
principles  of  plants. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) — a.  2  galls,  of  water  are 
put  into  the  still  along  with  the  vegetable 
matter  (bruised,  if  necessary),  but  only  1  gal. 
is  drawn  over.  In  the  Ph.  L.  1836,  7  fl.  oz. 
of  proof  spirit  were  added  before  distillation. 

b.  Take  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant, 

2  fl.  dr. ;  powdered  silex,  2  drs. ;  triturate 
them  diligently  together,  and  then  with  dis- 
tilled water,  1  gal.,  gradually  added;  lastly 
(after  briskly  agitating  the  whole  for  some 
time),  strain  the  solution. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  As  1,  a,  but  adding  of  rectified 
spirit,  3  fl.  oz.,  before  distillation. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  From  the  respective  essences 
(Ph.  D.),  1  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  2  quarts ; 
agitated  well  together,  and  then  filtered 
through  paper. 

The  following  are  the  aqua  dbstillata  of 
the  British  Colleges,  with  some  others,  the 
quantities  referring  to  a  product  of  1  gal.,  to 
be  prepared  as  above  when  not  otherwise 
directed. 

Angelica  Wateb;  AQrA  akoblic^  (P. 
Cod.),  L.     Bruised  seed,  3  lbs. 

Aniseed  Watbb  ;  AQrA  anisi  (Ph.  D.),  L. 

Balm  Wateb;  Aqua  HBLissje  (P.  Cod.),  L. 
Fresh  tops,  12  lbs. 

BiTTEB-ALHOKD  WaTBB;  AqUA  AMYCh 
DALJB     AHAILfi,    AQUA    AMTODALABUK    AMA- 

BABOf  (P.  Cod.),  L.  Bitter-almond  cake 
(from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed),  5  lbs.; 
macerate  for  24  hours,  and  filter  the  distilled 
product  through  paper  previously  wetted  with 
pure  distilled  water.  Poisonous. — Dote.  10  to 
60  drops,  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Bobagb  Wateb;  Aqua  bobaginis  (P. 
Cod.),  L.    Fresh  leaves,  12  lbs. 

Cabawat  Wateb  ;  Aqua  oabui  (B.  P.,  Ph. 
L.  &  D.).  Caraway,  bruised,  1 ;  water,  20 ; 
distil  10. 

Cascabilla  Wateb;  Aqua  oobticib  oas- 
CABILLB    (P.  Cod.),  L.    Cascarilla,    bruised, 

3  lbs. 

Cassia  Watbb  ;  Aqua  gassls  (Ph.  E.),  L. 
Cassia,  bruised,  1^  lb. 

Ch^rbt-laubbl  Wateb  ;  Aqua  laubo- 
CEBASI  (B.  p..  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  h.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  P.)   Fresh  leaves  of  common  laureC  16, 


water,  50;  chop  the  leaves,  crush  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  macerate  them  in  the  water  for 
twenty-four  hours;  distil  20  of  the  liquid, 
shake  the  product,  filter  through  paper,  and 
preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle. — 2.  (Ph.  E.) 
Fresh  leaves,  chopped,  10  lbs.  (10  lbs. — Ph.  D.). 
To  the  product  add  of  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  8  fl.  oz. ;  agitate  well,  and,  if  milky, 
fllter  it  (through  wet  paper— Ph.  D.  &  P.  Cod.).. 
— Dose,  10  to  60  drops,  as  a  substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  commonly  imitated  in 
trade,  by  dissolving  75  drops  (minims)  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  2^  fl.  oz.  of  rectified 
spirit,  agitating  the  mixture  with  warm  dis- 
tilled water,  1  gal.,  and  filtering. 

Cinnamon  Watbb;  Aqua  cinnamomi  (B. 
P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  1.  Cinnamon,  bruised, 
18  oz. ;  or  oil,  2  fiL  drs. — 2.  (B.  P.)  Cinnamon, 
bruised,  1 ;  water,  16 ;  distil  8. 

Cloyb  Watbb  ;  Aqua  oabyophilli  (P. 
Cod.),  L.    Cloves,  bruised,  3  lbs. 

Dill  Watbb  ;  Aqua  anbthi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L. 
&  £.),  L.  1.  Bruised  seed,  1|  lb. ;  or  essential 
oil,  2  fl.  drs.— 2.  (B.  P.)  Bruised  fruit,  1 ;  water, 
20;  distil  10. 

Eldbb-flowsb  Wateb;  Aqua  sambuoi 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  k  E.),  L.  1.  Fresh  elder  flowers, 
10  lbs. — 2.  (B.  P.)  Fresh  elder  powers,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  stalks,  1 ;  water  2 ;  distil  1. 

Fennel  Watbb;  Aqua  f(bniouli  (B.  P., 

Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.      As  DILL  WATBB. 

Hyssop  Watbb  ;  Aqua  hybsofi  (P.  Cod.), 
L.    Fresh  tops,  12  lbs. 

JuNiPBB  Watbb;  Aqua  bacca  junipbbi 
(P.  Cod.),  L.     Berries,  bruised,  3  lbs. 

Laybndbb  Watbb  ;  Aqua  laybnduls  (P. 
Cod.),  L.    Flowering  tops,  3  lbs. 

Lbttuob Watbb;  Aqua  laotucjs(P.  Cod.), 
L.    Fresh  lettuces,  bruised,  12  lbs. 

Mblilot  Watbb  ;  Aqua  mbliioti  (P.  Cod.), 
L.     Dried  flowers,  3  lbs. 

Mint  Watbb,  Spbabmint  w.  ;  Aqua  mbn- 
THiB  YIBIDIB  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L. 
1.  Dried  herb,  2  lbs. ;  or  fresh  herb,  4  lbs. ;  or 
essential  oil,  2  fl.  drs.— 2.  (B.  P.)  English  oil 
of  spearmint,  1^  drm. ;  water,  1^  gaL ;  distil 

Igal. 
Obanob-flowbb  Watbb;  Aquaaubantii 

FLOBIS  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  A.  FLOBUM  aubantu, 
L.  "  Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  ei/rK# 
Bigaradia,  Risso,  and  Citrus  Aurcmtium, 
D.  C."  (Ph.  L.)  Orange  flowers,  10  lb?. ; 
proof  spirit,  7  fl.  oz.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 

Obigakum  Watbb  ;  Aqua  obigani  (P. 
Cod.),  L.     Dried  flowers,  3  lbs. 

Pbaoh  Watbb  ;  Aqua  febsicjs  (P.  Cod.), 
L.    Fresh  leaves,  chopped  small,  12  lbs. ;  as 

OHBBBY-LAUBBL  WATBB. 

Pbnnyboyal  Watbb  ;  Aqua  pulbgii  (Ph. 
L.  k  E.),  Aqua  mbnth^  puLBGn  (Ph.  D),  L. 
As  mint  watbb  {above), 

Pbppbbmint  Watbb;  Aqua  menth-b  fi- 
FBBiTJt  (B.  p..  Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.),  L.  As  mint 
WATBB  {akove), 

PiMBNTO  Watbb  ;  Aqua  piXBNTje  (B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  B.  k  D.),  L.    1.  Pimento,  bruised,  1 
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lb.;  or  oil,  2  fl.  dw.— 2.   (B.   P.)    Pimento^  I 
brniiied,  1 ;  water,  28,  nearly ;  distil  one  half. 
Ro0B  Watbb;  Aqua  bob  a  ^B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.),  L.     Damonk  or  hundrea-leavcd  rose,  10 
lbs.  Ph).  L.  &  E.).— Otto.  40  drops.  (Ph.  D.) 
—  Fresh  cabbage-rose  petals,  1 ;  water,  2 ;  distil 

1  (B.  P.). 

Saob  WiTBR ;  Aqxta  salylb  (P.  Cod.),  L. 

As  LAVENDER  WATBB  (above), 

Sassatbab  Watbb  ;  Aqua  lioxi  babsafbab 
(P.  Cod.),  L.    Sassafras  chips.  3  lbs. 

Spbabmiitt  Watbb.    See  Mint  Watbb. 

Tanbt  Watbb  ;  Aqua  tanacbti  (P.  Cod.), 
L.     Flowering  tops,  6  lbs. 

TuTMB  Watbb  ;  Aqua  thymi  (P.  Cod.),  L. 
As  the  last. 

Valbbian  Water  ;  Aqua  talbbiaitjb,  A. 
BADioiB  V.  (P.  Cod.),  L.    Root,  bruised,  8  lbs. 

Vanilla  Watbb  ;  Aqua  yanilljc  L.  Va- 
nilla, coarsely  powdered,  1  lb.;  salt,  6  lbs.; 
water,  2^  gallt*. ;  macerate  for  24  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  then  diHtil  1  gal. 

Ut0St  Jj^e.  Distilled  waters  are  mostly  cm- 
.  ployed  as  vehicles  or  perfumes.  A  few,  as 
bitter-alinond,  clierry-lnurel,  and  peach  water, 
are  poisonous  in  doses  larger  than  a  few  drops. 
The  dote  of  the  aromatic  or  carminative 
waters,  as  thoae  of  dill,  caraway,  peppermint, 
pennyroyal,  &c.,  is  a  wine-glassful,  ad  libitum. 

Concluding  remarks.  In  the  preparation  of 
distilled  waters  for  medicinal  purposes,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  con- 
tatniiiHtion  from  contact  with  either  copper, 
lead,  or  sine,  since  these  metals  are  gradually 
oxidised  and  dissolved  by  them.  In  preparing 
them  from  the  essential  oUs,  silica,  in  impal- 
pable f>owder,  is  the  best  substance  that  can 
be  employed  to  promote  the  dinsion  and  diifn- 
sion  of  the  oil,  as  directed  in  the  Ph.  L.  Mag- 
nesia and  sugar,  formerly  used  for  the  purpose, 
are  objectionable ;  as  the  first  not  only  decom- 
piles a  portion  of  the  oil,  but  the  water  is  apt 
to  dissolve  a  little  of  it,  and  is  hence  rendered 
untit  to  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  metallic  salts, 
mor«  especially  for  corrosive  sublimate  and 
nitrate  of  silver ;  whilst  the  other  causes  the 
water  to  ferment  and  acetify. 

In  the  distillation  of  waters  intended  for 
perfumery,  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  t<> 
produce  a  highly  fragrant  article.  The  still 
should  be  furnished  with  a  high  and  narrow 
neck,  and  the  heat  of  steam,  or  a  salt-water 
hath,  should  alone  be  employed.  The  first  2 
or  3  fi.  ox.  of  the  runnings  should  be  rejected, 
except  when  spirit  is  used,  and  the  remainder 
collected  until  the  proper  quantity  be  ob- 
Uined,  when  the  whole  product  should  be 
mixed  together,  as  distilled  waters  pro- 
gressively decneue  in  strength  the  longer  the 
process  is  continued.  When  a  very  superior 
article  is  desired,  the  waters  may  be  re- 
distilled by  a  gentle  beat,  the  first  two  thirds 
only  being  preserved.  The  herbaceous  odour 
of  i>K«ntly  distilled  waters  is  removed  by  keep- 
ing them  for  some  months,  koiely  covered  in 
acoldoeUar. 


When  distilled  waten  bftve  been  oareftdly 
prepared,  so  that  none  of  the  liquor  in  the 
still  has  'spirted'  over  into  the  conden&Bg 
worm,  they  keep  w^,  and  are  not  liable  to 
change ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  tin  case,  thej 
frequently  become  ropy  and  viscid.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  is  to  redistil  them.  Waters 
which  have  acquired  a  bnmt  emell  in  the 
'stilling'  lose  it  by  fireesing.  Diatilled  waters 
may  be  prevented  ftom  taming  soar  by  adding 
a  little  calcined  magnesia  to  them,  and  those 
which  have  begun  to  spoil  maybe  recovered  by 
adding  1  gr.  each  of  borax  and  alum  to  the 
pint.  This  doctoring  is  not,  however,  to  be 
recommended,  and  should  never  be  adopted 
for  those  used  in  medicine.  A  drop  of  aolndon 
of  terchloride  of  gold  added  to  these  waters 
shows  whether  they  contain  any  oncombined 
essential  oil,  by  forming,  in  that  case,  a  line 
metallic  film  on  the  siuface.  After  distil  ied 
waters  have  acquired  their  full  odour,  they 
should  be  carefully  preserved  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  Some  houses  keep  a  separate  still  for 
each  of  the  more  delicate  perfumed  waters,  as 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  any  odour 
thst  adheres  to  the  body  of  the  still  and  wcnn. 
The  addition  of  the  small  qoantity  of  spirit 
ordered  in  the  Ph.  £.,  and  Fh.  L.  1886,  in  the 
preparation  of  their  waters,  in  no  way  tends  to 
promote  their  preservation. 

In  general,  Uie  druggist  draw  off  2  galla^  or 
more,  of  water  from  the  qnantities  of  the 
herbs,  barks,  seeds,  or  flowers,  ordered  in  the 
Pharmacopceias ;  hence  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  waters  of  the  shops.  They  do^  however, 
very  well  for  vehicles.  The  perfnmers,  on  the 
contrary,  use  an  excess  of  flowers,  or  at  least 
reserve  only  the  first  and  stronger  portion  of 
the  water  that  distils  over,  the  remainder 
being  collected  and  used  for  a  second  d^til- 
lation  of  fresh  flowers. 

The  most  beautiful  di<ti11ed  waters  are  those 
prepared  in  the  south  of  France,  and  which 
are  imported  into  England  under  the  French 
names.  Thas  eau  de  rose,  can  de  flemrs 
d'oranges,  &c.,  are  immensely  superior  to  the 
best  English  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  Ac 
The  water  that  distils  over  in  the  preparatioB 
of  the  essential  oils  is  usually  of  the  strongeit 
and  finest  class.  See  Essbkcb,  Oiub  (Vo- 
latile), Spibits  (PerfumedX  Vbcbtablb.  Ac. 

WATSB8  (Eye).  Syn.  Colltbli,  L.  Prrp. 
1.  From  distilled  vinegar,  1  fl.  or.;  distilled 
water,  ^  pint,  i  fl.  oz.  of  rectified  spirit,  or 
1  fl.  oz.  of  brandy,  is  often  added.  In  sunpte 
chronic  ophthalmia,  blear  eyes,  &c^  also  to  re- 
move particles  of  lime  from  the  eves. 

2.  Sugar  of  lead,  10  grs.;  pure  vinegar.  | 
teaspoonful ;  distilled  water,  \  pint.  la^  epi»- 
thalmia,as  soon  as  active  inflammation  ceases; 
also  as  the  last. 

3.  Wine  of  opium,  2  fl.  drf. ;  sulphate  rf 
zinc,  20  grs. ;  distilled  water,  i  pint.  Astrift* 
grat  and  anodyne ;  in  painful  ophthalmia  anl 
extreme  irritability. 

4.  Opium,  15  grt.;  hoiUng  water,  8  fl.  oa.; 
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when  cold,  add  of  solation  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, 2^  fl.  OS.,  and  filter.     Ab  the  hist. 

5.  Sulphate  of  sine,  20  gn.;  distilled  water, 
^pint;  dissolve.  Au  excellent  astringent  water 
iu  chronic  ophthalmia,  weak  and  irritable 
eyes,  &c. 

6.  Sulphate  of  copper,  10  grs.;  camphor 
mixture  (julep),  ^  pint;  disaolye.  Iu  the 
purulent  ophthalmia  of  infmnts. 

7.  Camphor  julep,  5  fl.  oz. ;  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  and  rose  water,  of  each,  2^  fl. 
oz. ;  mix.  For  weak  or  swollen  eyes,  particu- 
larly after  ophthalmia. 

8.  Chloride  of  barium,  30  (^. ;  distilled 
water,  |  pint.  In  the  ophthalmia  of  scrofulous 
and  syphylitic  habits. 

9.  (Bate's.)  From  blue  vitriol,  15  grs.; 
ciimphor,  4  grs. ;  hot  water,  i  pint ;  sgit^te  in 
a  corked  bottle,  and,  when  cold,  make  it  up 
to  4  pints,  and  filter.  In  purulent  ophthalmia 
and  blear  eyes. 

10.  ((foulard's.)  From  solution  of  diacetate 
of  lead,  16  drops;  distilled  water,  i  pint; 
mix.     As  No.  2. 

11.  (Krimer.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  20  drops ; 
mucilage,  1  dr. ;  water,  2  fl.  oz.  To  remove 
particles  of  iron  or  lime  from  the  eye. 

12.  (Marshall's  <  ktb-dbops.')  Nitrate  of 
silver,  2  grs. ;  dilute  nitric  acid,  2  drop ;  pure 
soft  or  dutilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve ;  add 
powdered  gum,  15  grs.;  agitate  until  dissolved, 

*  and  the  next  day  decant  the  clear  portion. 

13.  (P.  Cod.)  Extract  of  opium,  4  grs.; 
rose  water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  painful 
ophthalmia. 

WATERS  (Xin'eral).  S^n.  Saunk 
WATEB8;  Aqua  MIKERALB8,  L.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  a  description  of  these  in^vidu- 
ally.  The  tables  given  on  pa^es  1168-69,  ex- 
hibiting their  composition,  will,  however, 
enable  the  reader,  with  a  little  attention,  to 
produce  artificial  waters  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  natural  ones  that  can  be  done 
by  adopting  any  of  the  numerous  formula 
published  for  the  purpose.  The  'aerated 
waters'  are  charged  with  5  or  6  times  their 
volume  of  carbonic  add  gas,  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  employed  by  the  soda-water  manu- 
facturers. On  the  small  scale,  the  gas  is  often 
produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients 
on  each  other,  in  which  case,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latter,  the  bottle  must  be  in- 
stantly closed  and  inverted.  Distilled  water, 
or  filtered  rain  water,  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed in  their  composition;  and  for  the  chaly- 
befl^«d  and  sulphuretted  waters,  it  should  be 
first  boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact 
with  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  tables,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  traces  of  iodine  have  been  found 
in  the  water  of  Cheltenham  (old  well),  traces 
of  bromine  in  the  water  of  Epsom,  and  traces 
of  both  bromine  and  iodine  in  that  of 
Leamington  (royal  pomp).  Manganese  has 
been  found  in  the  waters  of  Tnnbndge,  Carls- 
bad, Spa,  Pyrmontk  Murienbad,  SaidschUts,  &c. 


Traces  of  phosphoric  and  fluoric  acid  have 
also  been  found  in  some  mineral  waters.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  high  authorities  that  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  these  waters  depend  more 
on  the  minute  quantities  of  the  above  sub- 
stances, and  the  high  state  of  dilution  in 
which  they  are  held,  than  on  their  more  abun- 
dant saline  ingredients. 

WATERS  (PerftunedO-  Sj^n,  Aqujb  odo- 
nirsRM,  L.  The  simple  distilled  waters  of  the 
perfumer  have  been  already  noticed  (see  poffe* 
1165-66).  They  may  be  prepared  from  any 
substances  which  imparts  its  fragrance  to  water 
by  distillation.  The  compound  waters  (eaux) 
employed  as  perfumes  consist  of  very  pure 
rectified  spirit,  holding  in  solution  essential 
oils,  or  other  odorous  matter,  and  resemble  the 
esprits,  essences,  and  spirits,  before  no- 
ticed. They  differ  from  extniits  in  being 
mostly  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  being 
generally  prepared  by  distillation,  or  by  the 
addition  of  the  pure  essential  oils  or  essences 
to  carefully  rectifled  and  perfectly  scentless 
spirit;  whereas  the  extraits  are  mostly  and 
preferably  prepared  by  macerating  the  flowers, 
&c.,  in  the  spirit,  or  by  digesting  the  spirit  with 
the  oils,  in  tiie  manner  noticed  under  Spibits 
(Perfumed).  Extraits  are  preferred  to  eaux 
and  esprits  as  the  basis  of  good  perfumery, 
where  the  colour  is  not  objectionable. 

The  following  are  a  few  additional  formnle 
and  remarks : — 

Angbl  Watxb,  PoBTUGAL  w.  Fromorange- 
flower  and  rose  water,  of  each,  1  pint ;  myrtle 
water,  i  pint ;  essence  of  ambergris,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
essence  of  musk,  i  fl.  oz. ;  shake  them  well 
together  for  some  hours,  then  Alter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

Eau  d'Avge,  Fr. ;  Aqua  mybti,  L.  From 
myrtle  flowers,  3i  lbs. ;  water,  2  gaUs. ;  distil  a 
gallon.    A  pleasant  perfume. 

Eau  d'Axok  BOUiLLiB,  Fr.  From  rose 
water  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each,  3 
pints ;  benzoin,  i  lb.;  storax,  i  lb.;  cinnamon, 
1  oz.;  cloves,  |  oz. ;  3  freih-emptied  musk 
bags;  digest  in  a  securely  covered  vessel,  at 
nearly  the  boiling  heat^  for  2  hours,  then 
allow  it  to  cool;  strain  off  the  clear,  press 
the  remainder,  and  filter  for  use.  Very  fra- 
grant. 

Eav  d'Akob  DiSTiLLim,  Fr.  From  ben- 
zoin, 4  oz. ;  storax,  2  oz. ;  cloves,  i  oz. ;  cala- 
mus and  cinnamon,  of  each,  ^  oz.;  coriander 
seeds,  1  dr. ;  (all  bruised ;)  water,  3  quarts ; 
distil  2  quarts.  Eau  d'Ange  distill^  et  mus- 
quee  is  made  by  adding  a  little  essence  of 
musk  to  the  distilled  product.  Both  are 
highly  fragrant. 

Eau  db  Naphbb,  Eatt  lb  vaphb,  Fr. ; 
Aqua,  vaphx,  L.  This  article  is  distilled  in 
Languedoc  from  the  leaves  of  the  bigarade,  or 
bitter-orange  tree,  bat  the  preparation  sold  in 
England  under  tl^  name  is  often  prepared  as 
follows : — Orange  flowersi,  7  lbs. ;  fresh  yellow 
peel  of  the  bigiurade  or  Seville  orange,  i  lb.; 
water,  2  galls.;  maoente  24  hoars,  and  dislil 
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WATER  BRASH— WATEBPROOFINO. 


1  gaL  In  many  cases  ordinary  orange-flower 
water  ifl  sold  for  eau  de  naphe. 

ROSB  Watbb.  From  otto  of  roses,  3  drs. ; 
rectified  spirit  (warm),  1  pint ;  dissolve,  add 
of  hot  water,  10  galls.;  mix  in  a  12-gHllon 
carboy,  cork,  and  well  agitate  the  whole  nntil 
qoite  cold.  This  makes  the  ordinary  rose 
water  of  the  shops,  and  is  really  excellent^  but 
it  is  better  for  distillation.  Seo  Watebs 
(Distilled). 

Unfaaalleled  Wateb  ;  Eau  ivcoiifasa- 
BLB,  Fr.  From  oil  of  lemon,  4  drs. ;  oil  of  ber- 
gHmot>  2|  drs. ;  oil  of  cedrat,  2  drs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  di  pints;  Hungary  water,  i  pint; 
mix,  and  distil  all  bnt  9  oz.    (Guiboort) 

WATER  BRASH.    Seo  Pyrosis. 

WATER-COLOUR  CARES.  These  are  pre- 
pared from  any  of  the  ordinary  pigments  that 
work  weH  in  water,  made  into  a  stifE  and 
perfectly  smooth  paste  with  gam  water,  or 
isinglass  sisc,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  then 
compressed  in  polished  steel  moulds,  and 
dried.  See  Paiktutg,  and  the  respective 
pigments. 

WATERCRESS.  The Nasturtntmqffieinale, 
a  well-known  plant  of  the  natural  order 
CrueifercB.  It  is  alterative  and  antiscorbutic, 
and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  now 
chiefly  as  a  salad,  or  a  refreshing  relish  at 
breakfast. 

WATER-FOX.    See  Cuicxen-fox. 

WATERPROOFING.  Cloth  is  'waterproofed' 
as  follows : — 

1.  Moisten  the  cloth,  on  the  wrong  side,  first 
with  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  and,  when 
dry,  with  an  infusion  of  nut-galls. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  a  solution  of 
soap  for  isinglass,  and  another  of  alum  for 
gaUs. 

3.  (Hancock's  Patent.)  By  spreading  the 
liquid  juice  of  tho  caoutchouc  tree  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  goods,  and  allowing  them 
to  dry  in  the  air.    Absolutely  chimerical.; 

4.  (Potter's  Patent.)  The  cloth  is 'first 
imbued  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass,  alum,  and  soap,  by  means  of  a 
brush;  when  dry,  it  is  brushed  on  the  same 
side  against  the  grain,  and  then  gone  over  with 
a  brush  dipped  in  water.  Impervious  to  water, 
but  not  to  air. 

6.  (Siovier's  Patent)  By  applying  first  a 
solution  of  India  rubber  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  afterwards  another  India  rubber  varnish, 
rendered  very  drying  by  the  use  of  driers.  On 
this,  wool  or  other  material  of  which  the  fabric 
is  mode,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  is  spread,  and 
the  whole  passed  through  a  press,  whereby  the 
surface  acq^uires  a  nap  or  pile. 

6.  A  simple  method  of  rendering  cloth 
waterproof,  without  being  airproof,  is  to  spread 
it  on  any  smooth  surface,  and  to  rub  tho 
wrong  side  with  a  lump  of  bees'  wax  (perfectly 
pure  and  fVeo  from  grease),  until  it  presents  a 
light,  but  even,  white  or  g^yish  appearance; 
a  hot  iron  Is  then  to  be  passed  over  it,  and  the 
cloth  being  brushed  wldlst  warm,  the  process 


is  complete.  When  the  opentioii  has  been 
skilfaUy  perf ormed^  a  candle  may  be  Uown  oat 
through  the  doth,  if  ooane^  and  jet  a  piece  of 
the  same,  placed  across  an  invertod  bat,  may 
have  sevml  glassftds  of  water  poured  into  the' 
hollow  formed  by  it>  without  any  of  the  Uqoid 
passing  through.  Pressnre  or  friction  will 
alone  make  it  do  so.  *  We  hare  abown  this  to 
nnmerons  doth-mannfactorera,  waterpFOofen, 
tailors,  and  others,  several  of  wb<nn  hate 
adopted  the  method  very  extenaively^  and  with 
perfect  success."    (Cooley.) 

7.  About  the  year  1868  a  patent  was  taken 
out  by  Dr.  Stenhonse  for  employing  pardBn 
as  a  means  of  rendering  leather  wat^proo^  as 
well  as  the  various  textile  and  felted  fkbrics; 
and  in  August,  1864^  an  additional  patent  was 
granted  to  lum  for  an  extension  of  and  im- 
provement on  the  previons  one,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  combining  the  paraffin  with 
various  proportions  of  diying  oil,  it  having 
been  found  that  paraffin  alone,  especially  when 
applied  to  fabrics,  became  to  a  considerable 
extent  detached  firom  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  after 
a  short  time^  owing  to  its  great  tendency  to 
crystallise.  The  presence,  however,  of  even  a 
small  quantity  of  drying  oil  canses  the  paraffin 
to  adhere  much  more  firmly  to  the  textore  of 
the  cloth,  from  the  oil  gradually  becoming  con- 
verted into  a  tenacious  resin  by  absorption  of 
oxygen. 

In  the  application  of  paraffin  for  waterproof- 
ing purposes  it  is  first  melted  along  wiUi  the 
requisite  quantity  of  drying  oil  and  cast  into 
blocks.  This  composition  can  then  be  applied 
to  fabrics  by  rubbing  them  over  with  a  block 
of  it,  either  cold  or  gently  warmed,  or  the  nux- 
ture  may  be  melted  and  laid  on  with  a  brash, 
the  complete  impregnation  being  effected  by 
subsequently  passing  it  between  hot  rollers. 
When  this  paraffin  mixture  has  been  applied 
to  cloth  such  as  that  employed  for  blinds  or 
tents,  it  renders  it  very  rcpellant  to  water, 
although  still  pervious  to  air. 

Cloth  paraffined  in  this  manner  forms  an 
excellent  basis  for  such  articles  as  capes^  tar- 
paulins, &c.,  which  require  to  be  rendered 
quite  impervious  by  subsequently  coating  them 
with  drying  oil,  tfie  paraffin  in  a  great  measure 
preventing  the  well-known  injurious  effect  of 
drying  oil  on  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.  The 
paraffin  mixture  can  also  very  advantageously 
be  applied  to  the  various  kinds  of  leather.  One 
of  the  most  convenient  ways  of  effecting  this 
is  to  coat  the  skins  or  manufactured  articles* 
such  as  boots,  shoes,  harness,  pump-bocketi^ 
&c.,  with  the  melted  composition,  and  then  to 
gently  heat  the  ortides  until  it  is  cntir^ 
absorbed.  When  leather  is  impregnated  witn 
tho  mixture,  it  is  not  only  rendered  perfectly 
waterproof,  but  also  stronger  and  more  durable. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Uiis  process  are  peen* 
liarly  observable  in  the  case  of  boots  and  shoesi 
whidi  it  renders  very  firm  without  destroying 
their  elastidty.  It^  therefore,  not  only  nmkea 
them  ezocedmgly  dnrablej  bnt 
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advantage  over  ordinary  dubbing  in  not  inter- 
fering with  the  polish  of  these  articles,  which, 
on  the  whole,  it  rather  improvelt 

The  saperiority  of  paraffin  orer  most  other 
materials  for  some  kinds  of  wateix>roofing  con- 
sists in  its  comparative  cheapness,  in  being 
easily  applied,  and  in  not  materially  altering 
the  colour  of  fabrics,  which  in  the  case  of  light 
shades  and  white  cloth  is  of  very  considerable 
importance. 

WATEBPSOOF  UWTD.  J^-  1.  India 
rabber,  in  fragments,  1  oz. ;  boil^  oil,  1  pint; 
dissolve  by  heat,  caref ally  applied,  then  stir  in 
of  hot  boiled  oil,  1  pint^  and  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire. 

2.  Boiled  oil*  1  pint;  bees'  wax  and  yellow 
resin,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  melt  them  together. 

8.  Salad  oil,  1  pint;  mutton  suet^  i  lb.; 
white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  as 
the  last.    For  '  ladies'  work.' 

Obs.  The  above  are  used  for  boots,  shoes, 
harness,  leather  straps,  leather  trunks,  &c., 
applied  warm  before  the  fire. 

WAX.  Syn,  BxBs'  wax,  Tbllow  w.  ;  CsB  A 
(Ph.  L.),  Ceba  k^va  (B.  p.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
The  substance  wluch  forms  the  cells  of  bees ; 
obtained  by  melting  the  comb  in  water,  after  the 
honey  has  been  removed,  straining  the  liquid 
mass,  remelting  the  defecated  portion,  and 
casting  it  into  cakes. 

Pure  bees'  wax  has  a  pleasant  ceraceous 
odour,  a  pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  the 
sp.  gr.  -960  to  -SeS.  It  is  brittle  at  32°, 
softens  and  becomes  plastic  at  88  or  90^  and 
melts  at  154  to  ISS*"  Fahr.  "It  becomes 
kneadable  at  about  85^,  and  its  behaviour 
while  worked  between  finger  and  thumb  is 
characteristic.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  pea  being 
worked  in  the  hiand  tUl  tough  with  the 
warmth,  then  placed  upon  the  thumb,  and 
forcibly  stroked  down  with  the  forefinger, 
curls  up,  following  the  finirer,  and  is  marked 
by  it  with  longitudinal  strei&s."  (B.  8.  Proctor.) 
It  is  very  frequently  adulterated  with  fiirina, 
resin,  and  mutton  suet  or  stearin.  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy met  with  a  sample  contaimng  2S{  of 
efflor^ced  sulphate  of  soda.  The  first  may  be 
detected  by  oil  of  turpentine,  which  dissolves 
only  the  wax, — ^the  second,  by  its  solubility  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  by  its  terebinthinate  taste, — 
the  third  and  fourth,  even  when  forming  less 
than  2(  of  the  wax,  may  be  detected^  it 
affording  sebadc  acid  on  distillation.  Wnen 
greasy  matter  is  present  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  it  may  also  be  detected  by  the  sus- 
pected sample  having  an  unctuous  feel  and  a 
disagreeable  taste.  Saline  matter  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  loss  of  weight,  when  a  wdghed 
quantity  of  the  wax  is  boiled  in  water.  Heavy 
substances,  as  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  whito 
lead,  oxide  ol  zinc,  &c.,  may  also  be  thus  sepa- 
rated, since  they  subside,  owing  to  their  supe- 
rior gravitv,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  'nie 
rough  mesly  fractuije  of  pure  wax  is  rendered 
finer  grained,  smoother,  and  duller,  by  the 
addition  of  lard  or  spermaoeti,  and  becomes 


sparkling 'and  more  granular  by  the  addition  of 
resin."    (Proctor.) 

Wax,  Bleached.    See  Whits  Wax  (heloio). 

Wax,  Etching.  See  ETCHura  GBoxnn> 
and  Vabiosh. 

'  Wax,  Faeti'^tiooB.  8yn,  Csba  vlata  tac- 
TITIA,  L.  A  spurious  compound,  sold  by  the 
f arricor's  druggists  for  veterinary  purposes. 
-  iVifip.  !•  From  yellow  resin,  16  lbs. ;  hard 
mutton  suet  or  steann,  8  lbs. ;  palm  oil,  2|  lbs. ; 
melted  together. 

2.  As  last,  but  substituting  turmeric,  1  lb., 
for  the  palm  oiL 

8.  Best  annotta,  6oz.  or q.  s. ;  water,  1  gaL ; 
boil;  add,  of  hard  mutton  suet  or  stouin, 
85  lbs.;  yellow  resin,  70  lbs. ;  again  boil,  with 
constant  agitation,  until  peRpei^y  mixed  and 
of  a  proper  colour,  and,  as  soon  as  it  beg^  to 
thicken,  pour  it  out  into  basins  to  oooL'  When 
cold,  nd>  each  <»ke  over  with  a  little  potato 
starch. 

Wax,  CMlder't.    See  Qiij>nrG^. 

Wax,  Mod'eUng.  JPrep.  Take  of  bees'  wax, 
lead  plaster,  olive  oil,  aind  yellow  resin,  equal 
parts;  whiting,  q.  s.  to  form  a  pasto ;  mix  well, 
and  roll  it  into  sticks.  Colours  may  be  added 
at  wilL 

WaXySeflned.  Crude  wax,  especially  that 
imported,  is  generally  loaded  witn  dirt,  bees» 
and  other  foreign  matter.  To  Aree  it  frtmi 
these  substances,  it  undergoes  the  operation  of 
'refining.'  This  Is 'done  by  melting  tiie  wax 
along  with  about  4  or  5^  of  water  in  a  bright 
copper  or  stone- ware  boiler,  preferably  heated 
by  steam,  and,  after  the  whole  is  perfectly 
liquid,  and  has  boiled  for  some  minutes,  with- 
dnwing  the  heat,  and  sprinkling  over  its  sur- 
face a  uttle  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  5  or  6  fi.  oz.  to  every  ewt.  &t  wax.  This 
operation  should  be  conducted  with  great  care 
and  circumspection ;  as,  when  done  carelessly, 
the  melted  wax  froths  up,  and  boOs  over  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  The  acid  should  also  be  well 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface.  The  melted 
wax  is  next  covered  over,  and  left  for  some 
hours  to  settie,  or  until  it  becomes  suffidentiy 
cool  to  be  drawn  off  for  '  moulding.'  It  is  then 
very  gently  skimmed  with  a  hot  l^ile,  baled  or 
decanted  into  hot  tin  '  jacks,'  and  by  means  of 
these  poured  into  basins,  where  it  is  left  to 
cool.  Chreat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  sediment.  When  no  more  clear  wax  can 
be  drawn  off,  the  remainder  in  the  meltinff-pan 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cake,  or  'foot,' as  it 
is  called,  is  taken  out^  and  the  impurities 
(mostiy  bees)  scraped  from  its  under  smrfiice* 
The  scraped  cake  is  usually  reserved  for  a 
second  operation ;  but  if  required,  it  may  be  at 
once  remelted,  and  strained  through  canvas 
into  a  mould. 

Much  of  the  ibreign  wax  has  a  pale  dirty 
colour,  which  renders  it^  no  matter  however 
pure,  objectionable  to  the  retiul  purchaser. 
Such  wax  undergoes  tiie  operation  d  *  colour- 
ing* as  well  as  '  rvfining.'  A  nnall  quantity  of 
the  best  roll  aimotto,  cat  into  sliees  (k  lb.>  more 
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or  less,  to  wax,  1  cwt,  depending  on  the  pale- 
ness of  the  latter),  is  pat  into  a  clean  boiler 
with  about  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled  for 
some  time,  or  until   it  is  perfectly  dissolved, 
when  a  few  ladleftils  of  the  melted  wax  are 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  wax 
has  taken  up  all  the  colour,  or  until  the  water 
is  mostly  evaporated.    The  portion  of  wax  thus 
treated  has  now  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  Is 
added,  in  quantity  as  required,  to  the  remainder 
of  the  molted  wax  in  the  larger  boiler  until 
the  proper  shade  of  colour  is  produced  when 
cold ;  the  whole  being  well  mixed,  and  a  sample 
of  it  cooled  now  and  then,  to  ascertain  when 
enough  has  been  added.    The  copper  is  next 
brought  to  a  boil,  and  treated  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  &c,  as  before.    Some  persons  add  palm 
oil  (bright)  to  the  wax,  until  it  gets  suffident 
colour,  but  this  plan  is  objectionable  from  the 
quantity  required  for  the  purpose  being  often 
BO  largo  as  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct;  besides  which  the  colour  produced  is 
inferior,  and  less  transparent  and  permanent 
than  that  g:iven  by  annotta. 

Another  method  of  refining  crude  wax,  and 
which  produces  a  very  bright  article,  is  to  melt 
it  in  a  large  earthen  or  stoneware  vessel,  heated 
by  steam  or  a  salt-water  bath,  then  to  cau- 
tiously add  to  it  about  1}  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  to  continue  the  boiling  until 
nitrous  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved,  after  which 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  treated 
as  before. 

Obt,  The  great  art  in  the  above  process  is  to 
produce  a  wax  which  sludl  at  once  be  '  bright,' 
or  semi-translucent  in  thin  places,  and  good 
coloured.  The  former  is  best  ensured  by 
allowing  the  melted  mass  to  settle  well,  and 
by  carefully  skimming  and  decanting  the  clear 
portion  without  disturbing  the  sedunent.  It 
should  not  be  poured  into  the  moulds  too 
warm,  as,  in  that  case,  it  is  apt  to  'separate,' 
and  the  resulting  cakes  to  be  '  streaky,'  or  of 
different  shades  of  colour.  Agun,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When  cooled 
rapidly,  especially  if  a  current  of  air  fall  upon 
its  surface,  it  is  apt  to  crack,  and  to  form  csJces 
full  of  fissures.  Some  persons,  who  arc  very 
nice  about  their  wax,  have  the  cakes  polished 
with  a  stiff  brush  when  quite  cold  and  hard. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  'jacks'  or 
cans,  ladles,  and  skimmers,  used  in  the  above 
process,  bo  kept  pretty  hot,  as  ivithout  this 
precaution  the  ^*ax  cools,  and  accumulates  upon 
them  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  them  in- 
convenient, and  often  quite  useless^  without 
being  constantly  scraped  out. 

Wax,  Segdlag.  Prep,  1.  (Red.)— «.  Take 
of  shell-kc  (very  pale),  4  oz.j  cautiously  melt 
it  in  a  bright  copper  pan  over  a  clear  charcoal 
fire,  and,  when  fused,  add  of  Venice  turpentine, 
1^  oz. ;  mix,  and  further  add  of  vermilion,  3  oz.; 
remove  the  pan  from  the  fire,  cool  a  little, 
weigh  it  into  pieces,  and  toYL  Umsh  vb^  dxcx&ax 
0ticn  on  a  wann  marUlfi  iSb^i  \v$  mnsft 
polNhcd  wooden  bkck ;  or  \l  tosks  ^  vs«*^V-'*«^^'^*''^=*^*'**^'»**' 


into  monldi  whilst  ih  a  ftato  of  fitaoo.  SooA 
persons  polish  the  aticki  with  m  rag  imtfl 
quite  cold.        * 

h.  From  shell-lac,  8  lbs. ;  Venice  toipentinfl^ 
l\  lb. ;  finest  cinnabar,  2  Ibt. ;  mix  aa  befofe. 
Both  the  above  are  'fine.' 

e.  As  the  last^  bat  using  ^  lev  of  TonnifiaL 
InfiBrior. 

d.  Resin,  4  Ibc;  shell-lac^  2  Ibi.;Venieetiir^ 
pentineandredleadyOfaacbtHIb.;  aabe&R. 
Common. 

2.  (BLiLCZ.>--a.  From  Bhdl-lac,eO  puti; 
finest  ivory  black,  reduced  to  an  impi^ahie 
powder,  80  partai  Venice tnrpentine^  20parti. 

h.  Ream,  6  Ibt. ;  ahdl-lac  and  Veniee  tar> 
pcntine,  of  each,  2  lbs,;  lampblack,  q.  a.  In- 
ferior. 

8.  (Gk>lJ>-00L0l7BiD.)  By  aUrring  goldf 
coloured  mica  spangles  or  tt^  or  anmm  nnsi- 
vum,  into  the  melted  reahcis  jnat  before  tbey 
begin  to  cool.    Une. 

4.  (Mabblbd.)  By  nuxing  2  or  8  dif- 
ferent oolonred  kinds  just  ai  thej  be^  to 
grow  solid. 

5.  (SoPT.>— a.  (Red.)  Take  of  beea"  wax, 
8  piurts ;  olive  oil,  6  parts ;  melt,  and  add,  of 
Venice  turpentine,  16  parts ;  red  lead,  to  ooloor. 
— b.  (Green.)  As  the  last,  but  substitating 
powdered  verdigris  for  red  lead.  Both  are  used 
for  sealing  offioisl  documents  kept  in  tin  boxes ; 
also  as  a  cement. 

6.  (Bottle  wax.)— a.  (Black.)  From  black 
resin,  6i  lbs. ;  bees'  wax,  i  lb. ;  finely  pow- 
dered ivory  black,  li  lb. ;  melted  together.— i. 
(Red.)  As  the  last,  but  subsUtntc  Venetian 
red  or  red  lead  for  ivory  black. 

Obs,  All  the  above  forms  for  'fine*  wax 
produce  'superfine'  by  employing  the  best 
qualities  of  the  inciredients ;  and  '  extra  super- 
fine,' or  '  scented,'^  by  adding  1}  of  balsam  ot 
Peru  or  liquid  storax  to  the  ingredients  when 
considerably  cooled.  The  'variegated*  and 
'  fancy  coloured  kinds'  are  comm<mly  scented 
with  a  little  essence  of  musk  or  ambergris,  or 
any  of  the  more  fragrant  essential  oils.  The 
addition  of  a  little  camphor,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
makes  sealing-wax  bum  easier.  Sealing-wax 
containing  resin,  or  too  much  turpentine,  runi 
into  thin  drops  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Wax,  White.  1^.  Blsachbd  wax  ;  Ckra 
ALBA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L.  Pnp,  From 
pure  heea,*  wax,  by  exposing  it  in  thin  flakes  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain*  fTeq[iientIy 
changing  the  surface  thus  exposed,  hw  remdfc- 
ing  it,  and  reducing  it  again  to  thm  flakes. 
Uted  in  making  candles,  and  in  wlute  oint- 
ments, pommades,  Ac,  for  the  sake  of  its 
colour.  Block  white  wax  (CXEA  alba  cr 
1CA88I8)  is  the  above  when  cast  into  blo^s ; 
the  best  foreign  is  always  in  this  fom.   Vbgin 

wax  (CACB  WHITB  WAX;  CBRA  ALBA  IV  OVriB) 

should  be  the  last  made  into  round  flat  cakei; 
Viral  t3^ia  seldom  the  case,  the  miztore  aoU 
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'white  wax'  supplied  by  certain  wbolemle, 
drag^ts  to  their  coitomers  is  often  totally 
unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Spermaceti  is  constantly  added  to  the  white 
wax  of  commerce,  to  improve  its  colour.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Proctor  states  that  wholesale  houses  of 
the  highest  reputation  supply  an  article,  as 
white  cake  wax,  which  is  in  many  cases  half 
spermaceti,  and  in  some  as  much  as  two  thirds 
spermaceti  to  one  of  wax.^ 

WEIGHT.  The  quantity  of  a  body  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  balance,  and  expressed  in 
terms  having  reference  to  some  known  stand- 
ard; the  measure  of  the  fbrce  of  gravity,  ftom 
which  the  relative  quantity  of  a  body  is  in- 
ferred. The  relation  between  the  weight  and 
volume  of  a  body,  compared  to  a  given  stand- 
ard taken  as  unity,  constitutes  its  specific 
gravity. 

For  the  purpose  of  weighing,  a  balance  or 
.  lever  is  required,  which,  when  accurately  sus- 
pended in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  wUl  be 
aif  ected,  in  predsley  an  equal  manner,  hj  like 
weights  applied  to  its  extremities.  Hence, 
the  construction  of  such  an  instrument  is  not 
more  difficult  than  its  application  is  important 
in  chemical  and  philosophical  research.  Oert- 
ling,  the  most  celebrated  maker  of  the  che- 
mical balance,  constructs  this  important  in- 
strument in  seven  different  varieties,  more  or 
less  elaborate.  The  largest  of  these,  with  a 
16-inch  beam,  will  carry  2  lbs.  in  each  pan,  and 


yet  turn  with  ji^ih  of  a  grain.  A  balance 
with  arms  of  unequal  length  or  weight  will 
weigh  as  accurately  as  another  of  the  same 
workmanship  with  equal  arms,  provided  the 
substance  weighed  be  removed  and  standard 
weights  placed  in  the  same  scale  until  the 
equilibrium  be  again  restored,  when  the 
weights  so  employed,  being  exactly  in  the 
same  eondition  as  the  substance  previously 
occupying  the  scale,  wiU,  of  course,  indicate 
its  proper  weight.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  useful,  as  it  enables  any  one  to  weigh  cor- 
rectly with  unequal  scales,  or  with  any  sus- 
pended lever. 

Small  weights  may  be  made  of  thin  leaf  brass, 
or,  preferably,  of  platinum  foil.  Quantities 
bebw  the  lOOth  of  a  gr.  may  be  either  esti- 
mated by  the  position  of  the  index,  or  shown 
by  actually  counting  rings  of  wire,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  previously  determined. 
The  readiest  way  to  subdivide  small  weights 
consists  in  weighing  a  certain  quantity  of  very 
fine  wire,  and  afterwards  cutting  it  into  such 
parts,  by  measure,  as  are  desired ;  or  the  wire 
may  be  wrapped  close  round  two  pins,  and 
then  cut  asunder  with  a  knife.  By  this  means 
it  will  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equa) 
lengths,  or  small  rings.'  The  following  Tables 
represent  the  values  and  relative  proportions . 
of  the  principal  weights  employed  in  Comm^rcQ 
and  the  Arts  :— 


I.  EsraLiBH  WiaaHTS. 
1.  Imperial  AvwrdufoU  Weight. 


Old 
Drachms 

Drachm 
of  the 
Ph.D. 

OoDcet. 

OS. 

Fonndi. 
lb. 

Qoarten 
qr. 

Hundred 

weifcht 

cwt 

T^ 

Eqniy.  in  Grains 

Equiy. 
Frenefar 

Eqoiy.  in 
Minims  or 
measured 

dr. 

grammes. 

drops. 

1- 

•6 

•0886 

•0089 

>•» 

•  •■ 

... 

87*84875 

1-7714 

a*. 

1- 

•18S 

•0078 

•  •• 

■  •• 

.•• 

54-8876 

8*5428 

60' 

!«• 

8- 

1- 

•0885 

•  «fl 

•  •■ 

••• 

487*60 

888484 

480- 

8M- 

188- 

1«- 

1- 

•  •• 

•  «• 

a*. 

7000- 

458*4784 

7680^ 

71«8- 

8584- 

4«8- 

88^ 

1- 

•85 

■  •• 

196.000- 

88078* 

148S8- 

1798- 

118- 

4- 

1- 

•05 

784^000- 

6784IO* 

s8e7ao- 

S6810- 

8840* 

80- 

80- 

!• 

16,680,000* 

^n*  The  standard  in  avoirdupois  weight  is  the  same  as  in  troy  weight.  The  old  avoirdu- 
pois drachm  is  now  never  used,  except  in  weighing  silk;  whenever  a  drachm  is  mcoitioned  hi 
commerce,  the  l-8th  dT  the  avoird.  os.  is  intended,  which,  together  with  other  divisions,  is 
adopted  in  the  Ph.  D.  In  the  new  British  Fb.  the  avoird.  oz.  and  lb.,  with  the  ordinary  grain, 
are  the  only  denominations  of  weight  adopted.  The  stone  of  butcbcr'a  meat  is  8  lbs„  and  of 
other  commodities  14  lbs.,  in  London. 

1  lb.=r21677  lb,  or  1  lb.  2  oa.  4  drs.  40  grs.  Troy. 

1  oz.»  '9114S83  oc  or  7  drs.  17-5  grs. 

1  lb.  distilled  water  (therm.  62^,  barom.  SO  in.)«27'72740  cubic  inches, 

loz.  H  M  =■  1*78296         „ 

Idr.  „  „  »    -21662 


tit  Avoirdupois  weight  is  distinguished  in  this  work  by  the  abbreviations  referring  to  it 
being  printed  in  itdUce, 

1  See  articles  on  "  Adnlleration  of  Wax,"  and  "  Snbttitvtes  for  Wax."  in  'Chemist  and  Bn^^tat,'  tqI.  i^  IWa. 
•  An  dsbonite  essay  on  the  Baijihci,  in  Wattft  •  Dtet.  ot  CVitfBis^;  «i.^ 
nik§fv  thp  sffmiflstion  of  enon. 
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WEIGHT. 


2.  Imperial  Trojf  Weight 


Gnini. 

FennyweighU. 

OoBcei, 

Ok 

Fonnd. 
lb.ortb. 

34 

480 

5760 

1 

80 
340 

1 
13 

1 

*J^  The  itandard  of  the  above  meaiure  is  1  cabic  inch  of  distilled  water,  which,  at  G2°  Eahr* 
and  80  inches  of  the  barometer,  weighs  262*458  troy  grains. 

The  carat  used  in  weighing  diamonds  is  8(  grains  (nearly).  Troy  weight  is  employed  in 
waghing  gold,  jewelry,  &c,,  and,  under  a  somewhat  modined  form,  in  prescribing  and  di^ 
pensing  medicines,    (See  helow.) 

3.  Apoikeoariet^  Weight 

(Modiaed  Troy  Weight) 


Onini 
(IVoy). 

Scrnnlei. 

PrnchiDi. 

Onnoei. 
1 

Fonndi. 
lb 

EqniT.  In 
mnch 

BqaiT.in 

Minims  or 

measorod 

drops. 

Efoiv.  in 
cable  inches. 

C^vdT.  in 

AToird^pois 

wcigbt. 

5 

1- 

90- 

60- 

480- 

6760- 

•05 

1- 

3- 

34- 

888- 

•01666 
•3333 
1- 
8- 
96- 

-009063 
-0416 
•1350 
!• 
13- 

•0001786 
•003473 
•0104166 
•0833333 
1- 

•06476 
1-395 
3-885 
8108 
373-96 

1-09 

31-94 

65-83 

526-63 

6319-54 

•00S96106S 

•0799S109 

•33766339 

1-90130635 

33-81567609 

»•  „ 

loz.   '^'&„ 

13  „    73-5,. 

*^*  Apothecaries'  weight  is  employed  in  prescribing  and  dispensine  medicines  according  to 
the  Ph.  L.,  £.,  and  U.  S.  But  in  the  last  Ph.  D.  and  the  new  Brit.  Pn.  it  has  been  superseded 
by  avoirdupois  weight,  as  noticed  above. 


Troy.  Awioriypois, 

1  )b  is  equivalent  to  0-822857  lb, 
1  oz.  „  1*097143  oz. 


II.  Fbbnch  Wsights. 


1.  Metrical  or  2}eeimal  Weights, 


Names. 

EqniT.  in 

Equiv.  in 

Eqnir.  in 

Eqnir.  in 

Troy  grains. 

Avoirdupois  weight. 

Apothecaries*  weight. 

Milli);[Tamme      .       « 

•001 

-0154 

lb. 

or.        ^. 

lb.    OE.    dr.     gr. 

Centigiramme 

•01 

•1543 

•  ••                  t»« 

...      .••     ».•       •». 

Decigramme 

-1 

1-5434 

•«•                  •■• 

...       ••.      ...         1*5 

-  Gramme            , 

1- 

15-4340 

•••                  ••• 

..«       ...      ...       1&4 

Decagramme 

10- 

154-3403 

Oi        45- 

3      84- 

Hectogramme 

100- 

1543-4033 

3         13-153 

...      8      1       48- 

Kilonamme  or  Kilo   . 
Myruigramme    . 

1000- 

154S4-0S34 

3 

8         13173 

3      8      1       14* 

10000* 

164340-3344 

33 

O}       13- 

36      9      4      90- 

*J*  The  standard  unit  in  the  above  table  is  the  gramme.    A  metrical  ^ntal  is  10  myria- 
grammes.    A  millier  is  1000  kilos. 


WELCH  BABEBIT— WHEAT, 
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2.  Binary  WeighU,    (Syet^e  uineL) 


French 
grain. 

Scru- 
pule. 

Grot. 

Once. 

Lirre. 

Kilo. 
pranune. 

Eqniv.  in 
grammes 
nAtrique. 

Bound  number 
of  the  Codftx 
in  grammes. 

Equiv.  in  A.Toir- 
dupoia  weight. 

1- 

34- 

73- 

578- 

9218- 

18433- 

•  •• 

1- 

3- 

34- 

384- 

788- 

1 

••• 
•  •• 

1- 

8- 

138- 

956- 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1- 

la- 
ss* 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1- 

8- 

l' 

•0143 
1*30 
8-806 
81-35 
500- 
1000- 

-05 

1*80 

4- 

88- 

500- 

lOOO* 

U,     as.      or. 

(f837 

30*1 

.•(      ••«    wnio* 
...      1      45- 
1       U    01' 
8      H    13- 

%*  The  old  French  grain  is  eqoal  to  *820  of  an  imperial  troy  grain;  hence  1  troy  grain  is 
equal  to  1*21  old  French  graina.  The  gro«,  onoe^  and  other  multiples  of  the  grun,  are»  of 
course,  proportionate.  IRie  new  French  grain  (of  1812)  is  equal  to  *0542  gramme,  or 
'8365228  gr.  troy.  It  is  iaid,  in  some  works,  to  be  equal  to  '878  gr,  troyi  or,  in  roTwd 
numbers,  %  but  this  is  much  too  high. 

Ill,  Cohthtsntal  Mbdicootal  WszaHrs,  in  Troy  Cfrmni, 
(From  Dr.  Christison's '  Dispensatory.') 


Scrapie  consisting  of 

Country. 

Foond. 

Oanoe. 

Drachm. 

Grain. 

94med.gn. 

90med.gn. 

French 

5870*6 

470-50 

69-10 

197 

•  •• 

0*830 

Spanish 

5338-8 

443-40 

5514 

18-47 

■  •• 

0*769 

Tuscan 

5340*8 

438*67 

54-58 

1819 

v«« 

0758 

Roman 

5335*0 

4S6-36 

54-58 

18-17 

•  ■• 

0757 

Austrian 

64951 

541-35 

67-65 

•  •• 

83-5 

1*187 

German 

55348 

460-40 

57'&6 

•  •• 

19*18 

0*960 

Russian 

5534-8 

460*40 

57-55 

•  •• 

19-18 

01M0 

Prussian 

54151 

461*38 

56*40 

»•• 

1880 

0*940 

Dutch 

5895-8 

474*64 

59-33 

•  ■• 

19*78 

0*988 

Belgian 

5895-8 

474*64 

59*33 

•  mm 

1978 

0*988 

Swedish 

5500*3 

468*34 

57*39 

19*09 

0-954 

Fiedmontese 

4744-7 

895*89 

49*45 

«•• 

16*48 

0*884 

Venetian    . 

4881-4 

888*45 

48*55 

•  •• 

16*18 

0«)8 

WELCH  BABE'BIT.  Prep,  Cut  slices  of 
bread,  toast  and  butter  them ;  then  cover  them 
with  slices  of  rich  cheese,  spread  a  little  mus- 
tard oyer  the  cheese,  put  the  bread  in  a  cheese- 
toaster  before  the  fire,  and  in  a  short  time 
serve  it  up  very  hot. 

WELD.  8yn,  WoALD.  The  Beseda  luteola 
(Linn.),  an  herbaceous  annual  employed  by 
the  dyers.  A  decoction  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
gives  a  rich  yellow  to  goods  mordanted  with 
alum,  tartar,  or  muriate  of  tin.    See  Tbllow 

PlGMMTTS. 

WJSA.  The  popular  name  of  pulpy  en- 
cysted and  fleshy  tumours  of  the  tice  and 
neck. 

WHEAT.  Syn,  Tbjticuu,  L.  The  ripe 
seed  or  fruit  of  several  varieties  of  TVitioum 
vulffore  (Linn.),  of  which  the  principal  are 
TrUUmm  outwnmt  or  spring  wheat,  TlriHewn 
hyhermtm,  or  winter  wheat,  and  TrUieum  tuT' 
gtdum,  or  turgid  wheat,  the  last  two  of  which 
include  several  red  and  white  sub-varieties. 
Of  all  the  ooreal  grains,  wheat  appears  to  be 
tiiat  best  adapted  for  bread  com,  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  highly  nutritious  eharaoter, 
bat  also  on  nocoimt  ot  the  power  it  potaoMes, 


from  its  richness  in  gluten,  of  forming  a  light 
and  agreeable  loaf  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

AocorcUng.  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  good  English 
wheat  con&ns  of  gluten,  19J};  starch,  77f ; 
soluble  matter,  4  to  6(. 

The  average  weight  of  good  wheat  per  bushel 
is  from  58  to  60  lbs. ;  and  its  average  yield  of 
flour  is  fully  12i  lbs.  for  every  14  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  straw  is  said  to  be  about  double 
that  of  the  grain.  The  produce  per  acre  varies 
from  12  to  60,  or  even  64^  bushels  an  acre. 
See  Floub,  Staboh,  Ac. 

Buckwheat.  8yn,  Fagofybum.  The  seed 
of  Fagopyrwn  ueulentum,  a  plant  of  the  na- 
tural Older  Pokfffonacea.  It  makes  excellent 
cakes,  crumpeti^  and  gmeL  In  North  Ame- 
rica, buckwheat  cakes,  or  rather  fritters,  are 
in  general  use  at  breakfast,  eaten  with  mo- 
lassen.  In  England,  buckwheat  is  cultivated 
as  food  for  pheasants. 

Wheat,  Indian.    See  Maizs. 

Wheat,  Steeps  far.  Quicklime  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper  or 

\  axe  ^bA  vijbitonMa  ^sAsftsi  «BK$tfsv«^  ^sst  *^^ia. 
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WHBY— WHITE  PiaMENTS, 


purpose.  Abont  6  lbs.  of  the  first  (slaked  and 
made  into  a  milk  witii  water),  li  lb.  of  the 
second,  1  lb.  of  the  third,  and  3  or  4  oz.  of  the 
lastk  are  regarded  as  sufficient  for  each  sack  of 
seed.  The  method  of  applying  them  is  either 
to  dissolye  or  mix  them  with  just  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  seed,  which  is  then  to  be 
soaked  in  the  mixture  for  a  few  hours,  or  a 
less  quantity  of  water  is  empbyed,  and  the 
more  concentrated  solution  is,  at  intervals, 
well  sprinkled,  by  means  of  a  **  watering-pot," 
over  the  seed  wheat  spread  upon  the  barn 
floor,  the  action  being  promoted  by  occasional 
stirring. 

Ob*,  The  first  two  substances  above  named 
have  been  separately  proved  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  "smuf  in  seed  wheat, 
and  are  perfectly  harmless  in  thdr  effects, 
which  renders  them  greatly  preferable  to  ar- 
senic, or  even  to  sulphate  of  copper.  Nearly 
all  the  numerous  advertised  'Anti-smuts,'  or 
nostrums  to  prevent  the  smut  in  wheat,  con- 
tain one  or  other  of  the  last  three  of  the  above 
substances. 

WHET.  8^  SiBXTM  LAons,  L.;  Pitit 
LAIT,  Fr.  The  liquid  portion  of  milk  after  the 
curd  has  been  separated.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
water,  holding  in  solution  8  or  4}  of  sugar  of 
milk.  A  pound  of  milk,  mixed  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  proof  spirit,  allowed  to  become 
sour,  and  the  whey  filtered  from  the  sedi- 
ment, yields,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
a  good  vinegar  (whey  vinegar),  free  from 
laetic  acid  (Scheele).  Skimmed  milk  may  be 
used. 

Whey,  Al'um.  Syn,  Sbbum  ulotis  alu- 
lOiTATnic,  L.  JPrep.  Take  of  powdered  alum, 
1  dr. ;  hot  milk,  1  pint;  simmer  a  few  seconds, 
let  it  repose  for  a  short  time,  and  strain  the 
whey  from  the  coagulum.  Used  in  diarrhoea, 
&c. ;  a  wuie-glassf al  after  every  motion.  Acid 
whey  (aBBtTK  LACTis  AOiDuif )  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  by  substituting 
i  dr.  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid  for  the  alum. 
Orange  whey  and  lemon  whey  are  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  respective  fruits,  with  a 
little  of  the  yellow  peel  to  impart  flavour. 

WHET  FOWDEB.  Prep,  1.  From  whey 
gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  powdered 
along  with  about  l-3rd  of  its  weight  of  lump 
sugar. 

2.  Sugar,  7  oz. ;  sugar  of  milk,  2  oz. ;  gum 
arable,  I  oz.,  (all  in  fine  powder ;)  mix  well.  1 
oz.  dissolved  in  li  pint  of  water,  forms  extern- 
poraneous  whey. 

WHIS'KET.  Dilute  alcohol  obtained  from 
the  fermented  wort  of  malt  or  grain.  That 
from  the  former  is  the  most  esteemed.  The 
inferior  qualities  of  this  spirit  are  prepared 
from  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  a  small  portion  only 
of  which  is  malted,  or  from  potatoes  mashed 
with  a  portion  of  barley  malt,  the  resulting 
wash  being  carelessly  fermented  and  distilled, 
and  purposely  suffered  to  bum,  to  impart  the 
peculiar  empvreumatic  or  smoky  flavour  so 
much  i«2iihea  by  tho  lower  orders  of  whiskey- 


drinkers.  The  malt  whiskey  (sold  as  such)  of 
the  principal  Scotch  and  Insh  distillers  is 
fully  equal  in  quality  to  London  gin,  from 
which  it  merely  differs  in  flavour.  The  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  whiskey  may  be  nicely  imitated 
by  adding  a  few  drops  each  of  pure  creasote 
and  purified  Aisel  oil  to  dor  3  gallons  of  good 
London  gin;  and  the  imitation  will  be  still 
more  penect  if  the  liquor  be  kept  for  tome 
months  before  drinking  it.    See  Gnr,  Sfibitb, 

and  UflQUgBATTGH. 

WHITS  AB'SEEIO.    Absbniovs  AGXD. 

WHITE-BAIT.  The  Chipea  LcMmt  (Ckh 
pea  alba — ^TarreU),  a  very  small  and  delicate 
fish,  common  in  the  braddsh  vraters  off  the 
Thames  from  April  to  September.  When 
fried  in  oil,  it  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury  by 
ejttcures. 

WHITE  COFFEE.  See  Gbbmak  Siltsb 
and  PAOKToyg.  ■ 

WHITE  HELliEBOBE.  %n.  Ybbatbitk 
(Ph.  L.  &  £.);  Vbratbi  albi  badix,  L. 
**  The  rhizome  of  Verairwn  album,  Linn.,  or 
white  hellebore."  (Ph.  L.)  A  powerful  acrid 
cathartic,  emetic,  and  stemutatoiy.  It  is  now 
seldom  exhibited  internally,  and  its  external 
use  over  a  large  or  ulcen^ed  service  is  not 
unaccompanied  with  danger. — Dote,  i  to  2  g^ 
of  the  powder,  made  into  a  pill ;  in  gout, 
mania,  &c. ;  or  1  to  3  grs.,  carefully  triturated 
with  12  or  15  grs.  of  liquorice  powder,  as  an 
errlnne,  in  amaurosis,  &c. 

WHITE  LEAD.    See  below. 

WHITE  PIG1CEHTS.  8yn.  PicuoarrA 
AiiBA,  L.  The  following  list  embraces  the  more 
important  white  pigments  of  commerce : — 

White,  Alum.  ^.  BAXTHi's  whitb.  Take 
of  powdered  Roman  alum,  2  lbs. ;  honey,  1  lb. ; 
mix,  dry,  powder,  calcine  in  a  shallow  dish  to 
whiteness,  cool,  wash,  and  dry.  A  beautiful 
and  permanent  white,  both  in  oil  and  water. 

White,  Derbyshire.  From  cawk  or  heavy 
spar,  by  grinding  and  elutriation. 

White,  Flake.  The  finer  kinds  of  white  lead 
are  so  c^ed. 

White,  Hin'eral.  Precipitated  carbonate  of 
lead. 

White,  Newcastle.  White  lead  made  with 
molasses  vinegar. 

White,  Nottingham.  White  lead  made  with 
alegar.  Permanent  white  is  now  commonly 
sold  for  it. 

White,  Fearl.  Syn,  Fabd's  Spanish  whitb. 
Trisnitrate  of  bismuth. 

White,  Fer'manent.  Artificial  sulphate  of 
baryta,  prepared  by  precipitating  chloride  of 
barium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution 
of  glauber  salts.  A  good  fast  white,  unchanged 
by  sulphurous  fumes.  Used  to  mark  jars  and 
bottles  for  containing  acids  or  alkalies,  as  it  is 
affected  by  very  few  substances;  also  to  adul* 
terate  white  lead. 

White,  Spanish.  Syn,  Blako  b'Espaobb, 
Blako  db  Tboybs,  Fr.  The  softest  and  purest 
white  chalk,  elutriated,  made  into  balls,  and 
well  dried.    Uied  m  a  cheap  white  paint. 


WHITB  LEAD— WHITING. 
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WHlTEtiEA]).    %».    FiKB  WHITS,  Flaics 
w.,  Cabbokatb  op  lsad,  Cebusb,  Magisteby 

OF  LBAD;  CbBUSSA,  PLXJMBI  CABBOKAS  (B.  P., 

Ph.  £.  &  D.),  L.  Made  by  saspending  rolls 
of  thin  sheet  lead  over  malt  vinegar,  or  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  in  dose  vesselfl,  the  evaporation 
irom  the  acid  being  kept  up  by  the  yesBeU 
being  placed  in  a  heap  of  dung,  or  a  steam 
bath. 

Obt,  Commercial  carbonate  of  lead,  how- 
ever prepared,  is  not  the  pure  carbonate  of 
lead,  but  always  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  hydrate.  It  is  generally  largely  adulterated 
with  native  sulphate  of  baryta  ('heavy  spar'), 
and  sometimes  with  chalk.  The  former  may 
be  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  the  latter  by  the  nitric  solution 
yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  dilute 'sul- 
phuric acid,  or  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  after  having  been  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  hydrosul- 
phuret,  to  throw  down  the  lead.  **  Pure  car- 
bonate of  lead  does  not  lose  weight  at  a  tem- 
perature of  212'^  Fahr. ;  68  grs.  are  entirely 
dissolved  in  150  minims  of  acetic  acid  diluted 
with  1  fl.  oz.  of  distilled  water;  and  the  solu- 
tion is  not  entirely  precipitated  hj  a  solution 
of60  grs.  of  phosphate  of  soda."  (Ph.  E.)  The 
solution  in  nitric  acid  should  not  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate when  treated  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda. — Used  as  a  superior  white  paint, 
and,  in  medicine,  as  an  e^mal  astringent^ 
refrigerant,  and  desiccant  The  particles  of 
carbonate  of  lead  prepared  by  precipitation, 
or  by  any  of  the  quick  processes,  are  in 
a  somewhat  crystalline  and  semi-translucent 
condition,  and  hence  do  not  cover  so  well 
as  that  just  noticed.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  varieties  of  'white  lead'  found 
in  commerce : — 

1.  (Dutch  whitx  lbad.)— o,  (i^est) 
From  flake  white,  1  cwt. ;  cawk,  8  cwt. — 
h,  (Ordinary.)  Flake  white,  1  cwt. ;  cawk,  7 
cwt.  These  form  the  best  white  lead  of  the 
shops. 

2.  (English  white  lbad.)  Flake  wlute 
lowered  with  chalk.  Ck>ver8  badly,  and  the 
colour  is  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

3.  (FbbNGH  WHITB  LBAD  ;  BlAKO  DE 

FLOMB,  Fr.)  From  Utharge  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
and  the  lead  thrown  down  by  a  current  of 
carbonic  add  gas  from  coke.  Does  not  cover 
so  well  as  flake  white. 

4.  (Gbaob'8  WHITB  XiEAS.)  Hade  from 
sheet  lead,  with  the  refuse  water  of  the  starch- 
maker's,  soured  brewer's  grain,  &c. 

6.     (HAMBVBa    WHIT,E    HAMBTTBO  WHITE 

LBAD.)  From  flake  white,  1  cwt. ;  cawk,  2  cwt. 
Also  sold  for  best  Dutch  white  lead. 

6.  (Venetian  white,  Venetian  white 
LEAD;  Cebvba  Veneta,  L.)  From  flake 
white,  or  pure  white  lead  and  cawk,  equal  parts. 
(See  below,) 

White  Preqip'itate  of  Lead.    Sf^    Minia- 

TTTBE  FAINTEB'S  WHITE,  SULPHATE   OF  LEAD. 

From  an  acetic  or  nitric  solution  of  litharge, 


precipitated  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  tiie  white  powder  washed  and  dried.  The 
clear  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitate  is 
poured  on  fresh  litharge,  when  a  second  solu- 
tion takes  place;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
for  any  number  of  times.  Ueed  in  minia- 
ture painting,  being  a  beautiful  and  durable 
white. 

WM'^ting.  The  same  as  prepared  chalk,  but 
prepared  more  carelessly,  in  horse-mills. 

White,  WiUdnaon's.  From  litharge  ground 
with  sea  water  until  it  ceases  to  whiten',  and 
then  washed  and  dried. 

White,  Zinc  (Hubbnck's).  A  hydrated  oxide 
of  jonc.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  bdng 
innocuous  in  use,  and  not  being  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  like  white  lead. 

WHITE  SWELUHa.  %».  Hydbabthbus, 
L.  A  variety  of  indolent,  malignant,  scrofu- 
lous tumour,  attacking  the  knee,  ankle,  wrist^ 
and  elbow,  especially  the  flrst. 

WHITES  (Sharp).  Prvp.  1.  Fromwheaten 
flour  and  powdered  alum,  equal  parts,  ground 
together. 

2.  (Stuff  ;  Baxeb'8  stuff.)  From  alum, 
ground  to  the  coarseness  of  common  salt,  1  lb. ; 
common  salt,  3  lbs. ;  mix  together.  Both  the 
above  are  used  by  bakers  for  the  purpose  of 
clandestinely  introducing  alum  into  their 
bread. 

WHITEWASH.  Whiting  is  made  into  a 
milk  with  water,  and  a  small  quantity  oi 
mdted  size  or  dissolved  glue  added.  It  is 
applied  to  walls  or  oeilings  with  a  broad,  flat 
brush,  worked  in  a  uniform  direction.  Should 
the  surface  have  been  previously  whitewashed, 
it  is  requisite  first  to  remove  the  dirt  by  wash- 
ing it  with  a  brush  and  abundance  of  dean 
water. 

"  Limb- WASHING  is,  from  the  deansing  ac- 
tion of  the  quicklime,  mudi  the  more  effectual 
mode  of  punfication,  but  is  less  frequentiy  had 
recourse  to^  from  the  general  ignorance  re- 
specting the  proper  mode  of  preparing  the 
lime-wash.  If  glue  is  employed,  it  is  desfiroyed 
by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  lime,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  latter  easily  rubs  off  the 
walls  when  dry.  This  is  the  case  also  if  the 
lime  be  employed,  as  is  often  absurdly  recom- 
mended, simply  slaked  in  water,  and  used 
without  any  flixing  materiaL  Lime-wash  is 
prepared  by  placing  some  freshly  burned  quick- 
lime in  a  paU,  and  pouring  on  suffident  water 
to  recover  it ;  'boHed  oil'  (linseed)  should  tium 
be  immediately  added,  in  the  jnxmortion  oi  a 
pint  to  a  gallon  of  the  wash,  for  coarser 
work,  any  common  refuse  fat  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  boiled  oiL  The  whole  should 
then  be  thinned  with  water  to  the  required 
condstency,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  brush  in  the 
lime-wash  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  destroys 
the  bristies."  (W.  B.  Tegetmder.) 
WHTTIHG.  See  Whitb  Pigxents. 
WUITUIG.  The  Oadrnt  merlanffus  (Linn.X 
a  member  of  ^be  ood  l^ni^  of  fishes.    It  is  a 
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very  light  and  nutritions  flih,  and  well  adapted 
to  dyspeptics  and  invalids;  bnt  it  has  too 
little  &vonr  to  be  a  fiiyoorite  with  gour- 
mands. 

WHIT'LOW.  Syn.  Whitloe  ;  Paeoity- 
OHiAt  L.  A  fpunful  inflammation,  tending  to 
suppuration  and  abscess,  at  the  ends  of  the 
Angers,  and  mostly  under  or  about  the  nails. 
Emollient  poultices  are  nseAil  in  this  affection ; 
extreme  tension  and  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
an  incision,  so  as  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  pus 
or  matter  from  under  the  nalL  The  treat- 
ment must  also  be  directed  to  establish  the 
genml  health,  as  ^thout  this  local  remedies 
often  fail. 

WHOOPlVa-COUaH.  %».  Cnnr-GOuaH, 
HooFiHCho.,  Knr.-o. ;  Pxetubsis,  L.  A  con- 
vulsive strangling  cough,  characterised  by  pe- 
ctdiar  sonorous  or  whooping  inspirations,  from 
which  its  popular  name  is  taken.  It  comes 
on  in  fits,  which  are  usually  terminated  by 
vomiting.  It  is  infectious,  chiefly  attacks 
childrra,  and,  like  the  smallpox,  only  occurs 
once  during  life. 

The  treatment  of  whooping-cough  consists, 
chiefly,  in  obviating  irritation,  and  in  exciting 
nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  For  the 
first,  aperients  and  sedatives  (hemlock  or  hen- 
bane), in  small  doses,  may  be  given ;  for  the 
second  intention,  an  extremely  weak  sweetened 
solution  of  tartarized  antimony,  or  a  mixture 
containing  squills  or  ipecacuanha,  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses  every  hour  or  two, 
according  to  the  effect  produced.  In  full 
habits,  blisters  and  leeches  may  be  resorted  to ; 
afkd  in  all  cases  opiate  and  stimulating  embro- 
cations may  be  appUed  to  the  chest  and  spine 
with  advantage.  Whenever  the  head  is  af- 
fected, the  use  of  narcotics  is  contra-indicated. 
The  hot  bath  is  often  serviceable.  "A  mix- 
ture of  cochineal  and  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
by  some  regarded  as  almost  a  specific  for  this 
disease ;  but  our  own  observations  lead  us  to 
look  ^th  more  fovour  on  anatomical  nau- 
seants  and  emetics."    (Cooley.)    See  Antimo- 

KIAXS,  DBAUGHT,  MiXTirBE,  OXYKEL,  SyBUP, 
WlKBS,  &C. 

WHOETLEBEBBT    (Bear's).    Sj/n.    Uvjb 

UB8I     POLIA     (B.    p.),     UVA    UEfil     (Ph.     L. 

E.  &  D.),  L.  The  leaf  of  Aretottaphylos 
Uva  Urn,  trailing  arbutus,  or  bearberry. 
Astringent. — Dote,  10  to  30  grs.  of  the 
powder,    thrice  daily.    See  Dbooctiok  and 

EXTBAOT. 

WIS'AKA.  Syn.  Wacaka  dss  IkdS,  Ft. 
Prep.  (Guibourt.)  Roasted  chocolate  nuts 
(ground),  2  oz. ;  powdered  cinnamon,  2  drs. ; 
powdered  vanilla,  ^  dr. ;  ambergris,  3  grs. ; 
musk,  li  gr, ;  sugar,  6  oz. ;  well  mixed  to- 
gether. A  teaspoon^  is  boiled  with  i  pint 
of  milk,  or  arrow-root,  as  a  stimulating  diet 
for  convalescents. 

WILD  CHESBT.    The  Prunus  Virgimana, 
a  beantifol  tree,  growing  inidVn  t\k&  nei^em 
•totes  of  America.    The  inxver  \wxk  M^Ql- 
cbeny  htak)  is  dSLcinal  isl  ii^  ^^  ^*  ^ 


and  is  a  valuable  sedative  tonic  It  Is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  alleviation  of  the  dii- 
tressing  cough  which  is  so  harassing  to  pa- 
tients with  pulmonary  disease.    See  Ikfusiov. 

WILD'FIEE  RASH.    Strophulus  volaticus. 

WILLOW,  8yn.  Salec,  L.  The  barks  of 
Salup  alba  or  white  willow,  SaUafiragiUM  or 
crack  willow,  and  8aUx  Caprea  or  great  romnd- 
leaved  willow  (willow  babk;  balioib  oos- 
TiciB— Ph.  E.),  were  officinal  in  the  Ph.  D. 
1826;  and,  with  thatof  8aUx RuuMtUM^tM 
other  species,  are  rich  in  salicin,  and  hence 
possess  considerable  f ebrifhge  power. — Boae.  \ 
to  1  dr.,  dther  in  powder  or  ma4e  into  a  de- 
coction ;  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in 
agues,  hectics,  debility,  dyspepsia,  kc. 

WDfDOWB.  A  prismatic  or  crystalline 
appearance  maybe  imparted  to  windows  by 
several  expedients : — 

1,  Mix  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia (Epsom  salt)  with  a  dear  solution  of  gum 
arable,  and  lay  it  on  hot.  For  a  maigin,  or  fear 
figures,  wipe  off  the  part  you  wish  to  remain 
clear  with  a  wet  towel  as  soon  as  the  snr&oe 
has  become  cold  and  hard.  The  effect  is  very 
pretty,  and  may  be  varied  by  substituting 
oxalic  acid,  red  or  yellow  prussiato  of  potash, 
or  any  other  salt  (not  efflorescent),  for  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  Sulphate  of  copper 
gives  a  very  beautiful  crystallisation  of  a  blue 
colour. 

2.  Evenly  cover  the  surface  of  the  glass  with 
a  layer  of  thin  g^m  water,  and  sprinkle  any  of 
the  saline  crystals  before  noticed  over  it  whilst 
wet.  The  gum  water  may  be  tinged  of  any 
colour  to  vary  the  effect. 

A  blinded  appearance,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling ground  glass,  may  be  given  as  follows : — 

1.  By  evenly  dabbing  tiie  sur&ce  with  a 
piece  of  soft  glazier's  putl^. 

2.  A  coating  of  stainea  rice  jelly,  laid  on 
with  a  paintePs  brush  (sash  tool),  and  after- 
wards dabbed  with  a  duster  brush,  applied 
endways. 

3.  Tissue  paper,  either  white  or  coloured, 
applied  by  means  of  clear  gum  water  or  some 
pale  varuish.  The  pattern  may  be  lined  with 
a  pencil,  and,  when  the  whole  is  somewhat 
dry,  but  not  hard,  the  lines  may  be  cut  through, 
and  the  pattern  stripped  off  with  the  flat  point 
of  a  knife. 

4.  The  surface  of  the  glass  being  coated 
with  mucilage,  or  any  pale  varnish,  as  before, 
coarsely  powdered  glass  or  quartz,  reduced  to  a 
uniform  state  of  grain  by  a  sieve,  may  bo 
sprinkled  over  it;  when  dry,  the  loose  portion 
should  be  removed  with  a  soft  brush. 

WHfE.  Syn.  VnrrrM,  L. ;  Vin,  Fr.  The 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Tlie  general 
characters  and  quality  of  wine  are  principally 
influenced  by  climate,  soil,  and  aspect,  the 
nature  and  maturity  of  the  grape,  and  the 
method  of  conducting  the  fermentation.  The 
«^  ^.  <A  >Dafe  *\ssQa5u'  ^"t^slea  from   1*068  to 
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im 


the  wine  resiilting  from  its  fennentation  may 
be  inferred.  That  of  Rheniah  grapee  seldom 
exceeds  1*095  to  1*100.  Want  of  space  com- 
pels US  to  confine  onr  remarks  chiefly  to  the 
properties,  uses,  and  management  of  grape 
{nice  after-it  has  passed  through  the  stage  of 
lerm^tation,  or,  m  reality,  become  wine. 

Qffleimai  Wine,  The  only  wine  ordered  by 
the  British  Colleges  is  sherry  (wHm  wdtb; 
Yunnc  XsBiOTTx— B.  P.,  Fh.  L.;  TnriTU 
AiiSUK— Fh«  Ki  Yisvu  HisFAinoux— Ph. 


D.) ;  bnt  several  other  wines  are  employed  in 
medQcine,  as  tonics,  stimulants^  antispasmodics, 
and  restoratives,  according  to  the  oircnm- 
stances  of  the  case  or  the  taste  of  the  patient. 
In  pharmacy,  the  less  expensive  Ospe  or 
marsala,  or  even  raisin  wine,  is  usually  sub- 
stituted for  sherry  in  the  preparation  of  the 
medicated  wines  of  the  PharmMoposias. 

Varieties,  ckaraeteriitiei,  jv.  The  following 
Tables  will  convey  much  usefhl  information 
on  this  subject  in  a  con4en8ed  form ;— * 


1.  TA3L1  of  the  QuMUUjf  of  Alcohol  in  Wine.    By  Dr.  CSSUTISOV, 


Ntmei,  See. 


Port 


Sherry 


Madeira 


{Weakest 
Mean  of  7  samples  . 
Strongest 
White 

''Weakest 

Mean  of  13  wines,  excluding  those! 
very  long  kept  in  cask .        .       J 

Strongest 

Mean  of  9  wines  long  kept  in  cask  1 
in  the  East  Indies        .        .       j 
,Madre  da  Xeres       .... 
'Long  kept  in  cask  in  J  Strongest 
the  East  Indies      \  Weakest 
Teneriife  (long  in  cask  at  Calcutta) 

Cercial 

Lisbon  (dry) 

Sbiraz 

Amontillado ........ 

Chiret.    (A  first  growth  of  1811)  .... 

Chateau-Latour.    (Do.  1825)        .... 

Bosan.    (Second  growth  of  1825) . 
Ordinary  Claret    (Vin  Ordinaire) 

Bivesaltes 

Malmsley 

Rudesheimer.    1st  quality 

„  Inferior 

Hambacher.    Superior  quality      .        .        .        . 


Aleoholof 

7930  per 

eeat  DT 

weight. 

Proof  epirit 

per  eeni.p 

by  Tolame. 

14f97 

31*31 

16*20 

34*91 

1710 

37*27 

14*97 

81*31 

18*98 

80*84 

15*87 

38*59 

16*17 

35*12 

14*72 

31*30 

16*90 

3706 

16-90 

37*06 

14*09 

30*86 

13-84 

80*21 

15*46 

38*65 

1614 

34-71 

12*95 

28*30 

12*63 

27*60 

7*72 

16*96 

7*78 

17*06 

7*61 

16*74 

8-99 

18*96 

9*81 

22*85 

12*86 

28*17 

8*40 

18*44 

6*90 

15*19 

7*85 

16*16 

11.  «*«%y^(«>*riCqK 

gr.  -SSS'  >t  60°  Fd>r.}  te  lOOparU  <if  Wim  bg  mIwm. 

Kuaol-k*. 

*l»b^««u«. 

AnUwritr, 

AlbaFlor. 

17-2fl 

Bnnde. 

Bamc 

19-B6 

do. 

Bocellu     . 

1S-4U 

do. 

"■K*  !•""*•' 

14-67 
1816 

do. 
Proot. 

OtlMTelli  (aTcnga) 

18-66 

Bnnde. 

Cftpe  H>d«In  (do.) 

ao-51 

do. 

CftpeHiucbtt    . 

18-26 

do. 

12«1 

do. 

Ditto"   .  '     .   "' 

n-fo 

FontMidle. 

Claret  (BTuragc) 

1610 

BiMde. 

Colnrea 

1976 

do. 

ComtBntm  (White) 

1976 

do. 

Ditto  (Bed)    . 

18-98 

do. 

Ktto  tftvemg*) 

14-60 

Pront. 

CBtelUtie 

U-S2 

Bnnde. 

Cnmmt     . 

20-66 

do. 

Elder         .        . 

8-79 

do. 

Fn>Dtign>c  (KTcnlte 

l!-79 

do. 

11-64 

do. 

Grepe  (Englinh) 

18-11 

do. 

Hcnuitnge  (Ked) 

lE-32 

do. 

Dittu  (White) 

17-43 

do. 

Hock  (avGmge)  . 

i!<e 

do. 

Lophrjma  Chriati 

19-70 

do. 

U»bOD         .           . 

18-94 

da. 

"S?tL'(rf>: 

26-41 

do. 

16-90 

Front. 

Lnnel         .        . 

16-62 

Bnmde. 

Uadein  (ftvenge) 

22-27 

do. 

Ditto     (do.) 

21-20 

Proot. 

HiOag.      :     '. 

irafl 

Bnnde. 

Ditto      .        . 

18-94. 

do. 

Malnuey  Uideini 

16-40 

do. 

HuMl>  (krei-age) 

25-09 

do. 

Ditto        do. 

18-40 

Prout. 

Nice  .       .       . 

14-63 

Bnnde. 

Onnga  (Bvenge) 

11-26 

do. 

Port          (do.) 

20-64 

Front. 

Ditto     (do.) 

22-96 

Bnnde. 

Baiain       (do.) 

26-41 

do. 

Ditto     (do.) 

16-90 

Pwnt. 

BriMadeir.fdo.) 

20-36 

Bnnde. 

18-13 

do. 

Saoterne    . 

14-22 

do. 

Bhirai        .        . 

16B2 

do. 

Sherry  («yBraBfl) 

19-17 

do. 

Ditto    (do3 

23-80 

PrODt 

SjTttOMe    . 

20-00 

do. 

Mtto      .        .    - 

16-28 

Bnnde. 

Teneriffe   . 

1979 

do. 

Tent 

13-30 

do. 

Tokay       .       . 

9-88 

do. 

VidonU      .        . 

19-2G 

do. 

^n  de  Qiv/ii     . 

13-94 

do. 

Zanto 

V      "■« 

do. 

vfmi. 
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CompotUion.    The  oonstitaents  of  wine  are 
— alcohol,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  ingpre- 
dients»  and  on  which  Its  power  of  producing 
intoxicatioi^  depends;  sugar,  which  has  escaped 
the  process  of  fermentation,  and  which  is  most 
ahundant  in  the  sweet  wines,  as  tokay,  tent, 
firontignac,  &c. ;   extractive,   derived   chiefly 
from  the  hnsk  of  the  grape,  and  is  extracted 
from  it  hy  the  newly  formed  alcohol ;  tartar, 
or  hitartrate  of  potassa,  which  constitutes  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  saline  matter 
of  wine;  odoriferous  matter,  imparting  the 
characteristic  vinous  odour,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  presence  of  cenantiiic  acid  and  ether ; 
houquet,  arising  from  essential  oil,  or  amyl- 
compounds,  prohably  existing  under  the  form 
of  ethers.    Besides  these,  small  quantities  of 
tannin,  gum,  acetic  and   malic  acid,  ;acetic 
ether,  lime,  &c^  are  found  in  wine.     The 
specific   gravity    of  wine   depends    on    the 
richness  and  ripeness  of  the  grapes  used  in 
its  manufacture,  the  nature  of  the  fermen- 
tation, and  its  age.    It  varies  from  about  '970 
tol-04.1. 

Purity,  The  most  frequent  species  of  fraud 
in  the  wine  trade  is  the  mixing  of  wines  of 
inferior  quality  with  those  of  a  superior  grade. 
In  many  cases  the  inferior  kinds  of  foreign 
wine  are  flavoured  and  substituted  for  the 
more  expensive  ones.  This  is  commonly 
practised  with  Cape  wine,  which,  after  having 
.  a  slight  'nuttiness'  communicated  to  it  by 
bitter  almonds  Dr  peach  kernels,  a  lusdousness 
or  fulness  by  honey,  and  additional  strength 
by  a  little  plain  spirit  or  pale  brandy,  is  made 
to  undergo  the  operation  of '  fretting  in,'  and 
is  then  sold  for '  sherry.'  Formerly,  it  was  a 
common  practice  of  ignorant  wine-dealers  to 
add  a  little  litharge  or  acetate  of  lead  to  their 
inferior  wines  to  correct  their  acidity,  but  it 
is  believed  that  this  highly  pdsonous  substance 
is  now  never  employed  in  this  country, '  salt 
of  tartar'  being  made  to  perform  the  same 
duty.  The  lead  which  is  f^quentiy  detected 
in  bottied  wine,  and  which  often  causes  serious 
indisposition,  may  be  generally  traced  to  shot 
being  carelessly  left  in  the  bottles,  and  not  to 
wilful  fraud.  Sherry  is  commonly  coloured, 
in  Spain,  by  the  addition  of  must  boiled  down 
to  -^  of  its  original  volume ;  and  in  England, 
by  burnt  brown  sugar,  or  spirit  colouring, 
ibnontillado  (a  very  nutty  wine)  is  frequentiy 
added  to  sherries  deficient  in  flavour.  Various 
other  ingredients,  as  the  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  bitter  abends  in  substance,  cherry- 
laurel  leaves,  cherry-laurel  water,  &Cf  are  also 
employed  fbr  a  like  purpose.  In  Portugal,  the 
juice  of  elderberries  is  very  commonly  added 
to  port  wine  to  increase  its  colour,  and  extract 
of  rhatany  for  the  double  purpose  of  improv- 
ing its  colour  and  imparting  an  astringent 
taste.  In  England,  beet-root,  Brazil  wood, 
the  juices  of  elderberries  and  bilberries,  the 
pressed  cake  of  elder  wine,  extract  of  logwood, 
Ac,  are  frequently  added  to  port  to  deepen  ita 
colours  and  oak  wwduai,  kino,  alum,  and  ex« 


tract  of  rhatany,  to  increase  its  astringency. 
But  the  most  common  adulterant  of  port 
wine,  both  in  Portugal  and  this  country,  is 
'jerupiga,'  or  'geropiga,'  a  compound  of  elder 

i'uice,  brown  sugar,  grape  juice,  and  crude 
i^ortugpiese  brandy.  That  imported  here  con- 
tains about  45}  of  proof  spirit,  and  is  allowed 
by  the  Customs-house  authorities  to  be  mixed 
with  port  wine  in  bond.  A  factitious  bou- 
quet IS  also  commonly  given  to  wine  by  the 
addition  of  sweetbriar,  orris  root,  clary, 
orange  flowers,  elder  flowers,  esprit  de  petit 
grain,  &c 

TeiU.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  ap- 
plicable to  aU  fermented  liquors : — 

1.  Richness  in  alcohol.  This  may  be  found 
by  any  of  the  methods  noticed  under  Aloo- 

HOLMBTBT,  FOBTBB,  and  TurOTUBB. 

2.  SAOOHABorB  and  bxtbaotive  hattbb. 
The  sp.  gpr.  corresponding  to  the  alcoholia 
strength,  last  found,  is  deducted,  from  the  real 
sp.  gr.  of  the  sample,  the  difference  divided  by 
*002(S,  or  multiplied  by  400,  gives  the  weight 
of  solid  matter  (chiefly  sugar)  in  oz.  per  gaUon 
(nearly). 

8.  NABOonos.  These  may  be  detected  in 
the  manner  noticed  at  p<i^e  1109. 

4.  Lbad.  The  presence  of  lead  or  litharge 
in  wine  may  be  readily  detected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  a  solution  of  any  hydrosulphuret, 
which  will,  in  that  case,  produce  a  black  pre- 
cipitate.   See  Wnni-TESTS. 

6.  Potassa  or  soda  improperly  present. 
A  portion  of  the  wine  is  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  then  agitated  witii  rectified  spirit ; 
the  filtered  tincture,  holding  in  solution  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  is  then  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  tested  for  acetic  acid» 
and  the  other  for  the  alkali. 

6.  Aluk.  a  portion  of  the  wine  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  ignited ;  the  residuum 
is  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry* 
ness,  again  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  tested  with  liquor  of  potassa.  If 
a  white  bulky  precipitate  forms,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  caustic  potass% 
and  which  is  reprecipitated  by  a  solution  of 
sal  ammoniad,  the  sample  examined  contuned 
altun. 

7.  Oil  op  yitbiol. — a.  A  drop  or  two  o£ 
the  suspected  wine  may  be  poured  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  must  then  be  dried 
befbre  the  fire.  Pure  wine  at  most  only  stains 
the  paper,  but  one  contiuning  sulphuric 
acid  causes  it  to  become  charred  and  rotten. 
The  effect  is  more  marked  on  paper  which 
has  been  previously  smeared  with  starch 
paste. 

b.  According  to  M.  Lassaigne,  pure  red  wine 
leaves,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  violet  or 
purple  stain  on  paper;  whilst  that  to  which 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  even  in  quantity 
onlv  equal  to  ^^  to  lA^th  part,  leaves  » 
\'{fiDka\amSaDLdx^^a^.  «    « 
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im  red  wiuei  yield  gMeubh-gn;  precipitatoi 
with  nigar  of  lead,  imd  greenuh  onei  irith 
potaua ;  bat  tbote  coloured  with  elderberriM, 
bilberriea,  litmui,  lo^ood,  and  mnlberries. 
giro  dmp  blno  or  viotet  precipitate*,  and  thoae 
coloured  with  Bcaiil  nrood,  red  Mnden  wood, 
or  red  beet,  give  red  one*. 

b.  Puie  red  wine  is  perfecUj  decoloured  b; 
■gitatiotl  with  recent  hydrftt«  of  lime. 

g.  Abtkicui  rUTOITBIva.  Thii  con  onl; 
be  detected  by  ■  duciimuuting  and  leniitiTe 
pakte. 

10.  Abhticul  bovquxt.  The  inbitancea 
added  for  thii  parpoae  may  often  be  readily 
detected  by  a  camparison  of  the  sunple  wiui 
•notlier  of  known  pnrity. 

Um.    The  meg  of  wine  at  a  berenge  i 
too  well  Icaown  to  requite  deKription.    Aj 
medidns,  port  wine  i»  most  erteemed  it 
utringent  and  toeio  j  and  iherry  and  Madeira 
u    itimnlant*  and   re«taratiTei,   in  diieaioi 
where  the  acidity  of  the  former  wonld  be  ob- 
jectionable; chunpagne   it   repated   dinretic 
Dud  eidtant,  but  its  effocti  are  not  of  long 
duration ;  and  the  RbeniBh  winei  are  regardad 
as  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  alighlly  aperient. 
Ckret,  Rheni^,  and  Moselle  wines  are  said  to 
be  the  moat  wboleHnne.    In  pkarmBey,  wine 
is  used  as  a  menstmnm. 

Haraqbdhnt  Of  winx. 

jige.  The  sparkling  wines  are  in  their  prime 
in  ^om  18  to  SO  months  after  the  vintage, 
depending  on  tbe  cellaring  and  climate.  Weak 
wines,  of  inferior  growths,  should  bo  dmnk 
within  12  or  15  montiut  and  bo  preserved  in  a 
very  cool  cellar.  Sonnd,  well-fermented,  Euli- 
bodied  still  wines  are  improved  by  age,  within 
reasonable  limiti,  provided  thej  be  well  pre- 
served  from  the  air,  and  stared  in  a  cool  place, 
having  a  pretty  uniform  temperature.  See 
MaluTotioii  (btUw). 

Boilliiiff.  The  secret  of  bottling  wine  with 
mccess  consists  in  the  nmple  exercise  of  care 
and  cleanliness.  The  bottles  shonid  be  all 
sonnd,  clean,  and  dry,  and  perfectly  free  from 
the  leikst  mtutineiB  or  other  odour.  The  corks 
shonid  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  immediately 
before  being  placed  in  the  bottles  should  he 
compressed  by  means  of  a  '  c<A'k- squeezer.' 
For  superior  or  very  delicate  wines,  the  corki 
are  usually  prepared  by  placing  them  in  a 
copper  or  tnb,  covering  them  with  weights  to 
keep  them  down,  and  then  pouring  over  them 
hoiling  Water  holding  a  Uttte  pearlash  in  so- 
Intion.  In  this  state  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  24  hours,  when  tjiey  are  well 
stirred  about  in  the  liqnor,  drained,  and  rc- 
tmmened  for  a  second  24  houn  in  hat  water, 
after  which  tbey  an  well  washed  and  soaked 
in  seTenJ  snccenive  portions  i^  clean  and 
%arm  rain  water,  drained,  dried  out  of  contact 
with  dnit,  put  into  paper  bags,  and  hung  up 
In  ■  dry  place  fat  nu.  The  wine  a^KiaU  b« 
clMr  and  brilliant,  and  if  ittetHAwtVbinnili 
undergo  th^  vtoeeu  ol  '  fliung'  brtora  \i*3v 


•omepersons  to  perform  this  operation  whether 
tbe  wine  require  it  or  not ;  ai,  if  it  ha*  been 
miied  and  doctored,  it  "  amalgamates  and 
ameliorates  the  various  flavonn."  'pie  bottles, 
corks,  and  win^  being  ready,  a  fine  dear  day 
shoold  be  preferably  chosen  for  the  bottling, 
and  the  utmost  eleanlincM  and  care  shonid  be 
exercised  daring  the  prooeas.  Qnat  cantiaa  - 
thonld  also  be  observed  to  avoid  «*'«i""y  the 
cask  so  as  to  distnrb  tbe  'bottoms.'  Tlu  re- 
nuuning  portion  that  cannot  be  drawn  oft  dotr 
sbontd  be  Msaed  through  the  '  wine-bsg,'  and, 
when  bottled,  shonid  bo  set  ^lart  as  infoior 
to  the  rest.  The  coopen,  to  prevent  breakagn 
and  loas,  place  each  bottle,  oetan  corkii^  ll^ 
in  a  small  bucket  having  a  bottom  made  of 
soft  cork,  and  which  is  strapped  on  the  kneo 
of  the  bottler.  Thn'  tbui  sddom  break  a 
bottle,  thongh  they  '  flog '  in  the  corks  very 
hard.  When  the  process  is  complete,  the 
bottles  of  wine  are  stored  in  a  cool  collar,  and 
on  no  acconnt  oprigbt,  or  in  damp  straw, 
bat  on  their  rides,  in  iweet,  dry  aawdnst  or 

BtmquH.      See   UavomriMff  and    Ai;fW*- 
ing. 

Bnaidging.  Brandy  ig  frequently  added  to 
weak  or  vapid  wines,  to  increase  their  strength, 
or  to  promote  their  preservation.  InPortngal, 
one  third  of  brandy  is  commonly  added  to 
port  before  shipping  it  for  England,  as  with- 
ont  this  addition  it  generally  passes  into  tho  ■ 
acetous  fermentation  during  the  voyage.  A 
little  good  brandy  is  also  nsnally  added  to 
sherry  before  it  leaves  Spun.  By  the  regnla- 
tions  of  the  Customs  of  England,  lOf  of 
brandy  may  be  added  to  wines  in  bond,  and 
the  Lucressed  qoantity  is  only  charged  the 
usual  duty  on  wine.  The  addition  of  brandy 
to  wine  injures  its  proper  flavour,  and  henc«  it 
is  chiefly  made  to  port,  sherry,  and  other  wines, 
whoBO  flavour  is  so  strong  as  not  to  be  easily 
injured.  Even  when  brandy  is  added  to  wines 
of  tbe  latter  description,  they  require  to  be 
kept  for  some  time  to  recover  their  natninl 
flavour.  To  promote  this  object,  the  wine- 
doctors  employ  the  process  called  '  fretting  in,' 
by  which  they  effect  the  same  change  in  8  or 
4  weeks,  as  would  otherwise  require  some 
months,  at  tbe  very  least 

Ctllaring.  A  wine-cellar  shonid  be  Arj  at 
bottom,  and  either  covered  WitJi  good  hard 
gravel  or  be  paved  with  flags.  Its  gratinos 
or  windows  sbonld  open  toward  tbe  nortt, 
and  it  shonid  be  sunk  sufflciently  beh>w  the 
snrfiice  to  ensure  an  equable  temperature.  It 
should  also  be  sufficiently  removed  from  any 
public  thoroughfare,  so  as  not  to  aufier  vibra- 
tion from  tbe  passing  of  cairlages.  Shonid  it 
not  be  in  a  position  to  msintoin  a  regnlar 
tomperatorc,  arrangements  shonid  be  miue  to 
apply  artdflcial  heat  in  winter,  and  ptvpei  teu- 
tUatvm  in  summer. 
\      CoVMinag.    "^msa  ««l  ik  cnmraoolY   ^Oc- 
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meaDS  of  tincture  or  inf asion  of  saffron,  tur- 
meric, or  safflower,  followed  bj  a  little  spirit 
oolonring,  to  prevent  the  colour  being  too 
lively.  All  shades  of  amber  and  fawn,  to  deep 
brown  and  brandy  colour,  are  given  by  burnt 
sugar.  Cochineal  (either  alone  or  with  a  little 
alum)  gives  a  pink  colour ;  beet-root  and  red 
Sanders  give  a  red  colour;  the  extracts  of 
rhatany  utd  logwood,  and  the  juice  of  elder- 
berries, bilberries,  &c.,  give  a  p<ni;-wine  colour. 

Crmting.  To  make  port  wine  form  a  crust 
on  the  inside  of  the  bottles,  a  spoonful  of  pow- 
dered catechu,  or  i  a  spoonful  of  finely-pow- 
dered cream  of  tartar,  is  added  to  each  bottle 
before  corking  it,  after  which  the  whole  is  well 
agitated.  It  is  idso  a  common  practice  to  put 
the  crust  on  the  bottle  before  putting  the  wine 
into  it,  by  employing  a  hot  saturated  solution 
of  red  tartar,  thickened  with  gum  and  some 
powdered  tartar. 

Deacetifieatum.  This  is  effected  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  either  salt  of  tartar  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  Wine  so  treated  soon  gets 
insipid  by  exposure  and  age;  and,  without 
care,  the  colour  of  red  wines  is  thus  frequently 
spoiled. 

Deacidification.  See  Jkicuriarization  (^- 
fofo). 

jbdcanHnff,     This    only    refers    to    small 

Suantities  of  wine,  ready  for  consumption, 
u  decanting  wine,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  shake  or  disturb  the  crust  when  moving  it 
about  or  drawing  the  cork,  particularly  of 
port  wine.  Never  decant  wine  without  a 
wine-strainer,  with  some  clean  fine  cambric  in 
it»  to  prevent  the  crust  and  bits  of  cork  going 
into  the  decanter.  In  decanting  port  wine, 
do  not  drain  it  too  dose ;  as  there  are  generally 
two  thirds  of  a  wine-glassful  of  thick  dregs  in 
each  bottle,  which  ought  to  be  rejected.  In 
white  wine  there  is  not  much  settling;  but  it 
should  nevertheless  be  poured  off  very  slowly, 
the  bottle  being  raised  gradually. 

Dtcolowring,  The  colour  of  wine  is  precipi- 
tated by  age  and  by  exposure  to  the  light.  It 
is  also  artificially  removed  by  the  action  of 
skimmed  milk,  lime  water,  milk  of  lime,  and 
fresh  burnt  charcoal.  Wine  merchants  avail 
themselves  of  this  property  for  the  purpose  of 
whitening  wines  that  have  acquired  a  brown 
colour  from  the  cask,  or  which  are  esteemed 
pale;  and  also  for  turning  'pricked'  red  or 
dark-coloured  wines  into  white  wines,  in  which 
a  small  degree  of  acidity  is  not  so  much  per- 
ceived. In  this  way  brown  sherry  is  com- 
monly converted  into  pale  or  gokl-ooloured 
sheny.  For  the  latter  purpose,  2  to  3  pints 
of  skimmed  milk  are  usually  sufficient ;  but  to 
decolour  red  wine  2  to  8  quarts  or  more  ^nll 
be  required,  according  to  the  nature  and  in- 
tensity of  the  colour,  or  the  shades  of  paleness 
desired.  Charcoal  is  sddom  used,  as  it  re- 
moves the  flavour  as  well  as  colour,  but  a  littie 
milk  of  lime  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
substitnted  for  milk,  when  the  wine  baa 
much  acidity,  more  porticalarly  for  red  winet» 


which  may  even  be  rendered  quite  colourless 
by  it. 

Detartarization,  Rhenish  wines,  even  of 
the  most  propitious  growths,  and  in  the  best 
condition,  besides  their  tartar,  contain  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  on  the 
presence  of  which  many  of  their  leading  pro- 
perties depend.  The  excess  of  tartar  is  gra- 
dually deposited  during  the  first  years  of  the 
vatting,  the  sides  of  the  vessels  be«>ming  more 
and  more  encrusted  with  it ;  but»  owing  to  the 
continual  addition  of  new  wine,  and  other 
causes,  the  liquid  often  gains  such  an  excess  of 
free  tartaric  acid,  as  to  acquire  the  faculty  of 
redissolving  the  deposited  tartar,  which  thus 
again  disappears  after  a  certain  period.  The 
taste  and  flavour  of  the  wine  are  thus  exalted, 
but  the  excess  of  acid  makes  the  wine  less 
agreeable  in  use,  and  probably  less  wholesome. 
Amateurs  and  manufacturers  should  therefore 
welcome  a  means  of  taking  away  the  free 
tartaric  acid,  without  altering,  in  any  respect, 
the  quality  of  the  wine.  Thu  is  pure  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash.  When  this  salt,  in  con- 
centrated solution,  is  added  to  such  a  fluid  as 
the  above^  the  free  acid  combines  with  the 
neutral  salt»  and  separates  from  the  liquid 
under  the  form  of  the  sparingly  soluble  bitar- 
trate  of  potash.  '*  If  to  100  parts  of  a  wine 
which  contains  one  part  of  free  tartaric  acid, 
we  add  li  part  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash, 
there  will  separate  on  repose^  at  70  to  75** 
Fahr.,  2  ports  of  crystallised  tartar;  and  the 
wine  will  then  contain  only  \  part  of  tartar 
dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  '2  part  of 
the  original  free  acid;  '8  part  of  the  original 
free  acid  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
wine."  (Liebig's  'Annalen.')  This  method 
is  particularly  applicable  to  recent  must  and 
to  wines  whidi  do  not  contain  much  free  acetic 
acid ;  but  when  this  last  is  the  case,  so  much 
acetate  of  potash  is  formed  as  occasionally  to 
vitiate  the  taste  of  the  liquor. 

Fining,  Wine  is  clarified  in  a  similar  manner 
to  beer.  White  wines  are  usually  fined  by 
isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1|  ok. 
(dissolved  in  1^  pint  of  water,  and  thGmed 
with  some  of  the  wine)  to  the  hog8head«  Bed 
wines  are  generally  fined  with  tiie  whites  of 
eggs,  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  20  to  the  jupc. 
Sometimes  hartshorn  shavings,  or  pale  sweet 
glue,  is  substituted  for  isinglaw. 

Flatness.  This  is  removed  by  the  addition 
of  a  littie  new  brisk  wine  of  the  same  kind ; 
or  by  rousing  in  2  or  8  lbs.  of  honey ;  or  by 
adding  5  or  6  lbs.  of  bruised  sultana  raisins, 
and  8  or  4  quarts  of  good  brandy,  jper  hogs- 
head. By  tins  treatment  the  wine  will  usually 
be  recovered  in  about  a  fortnight,  except  in 
very  cold  weather.  Should  it  be  wanted 
sooner,  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may 
be  added,  and  the  cask  removed  to  a  wanner 
situation. 

Flwauring.  Various  ingredients  are  added 
to  inieonoT  "vtVaa^Xxi  ^^  >&q»a.  '^^  ^os^^soct  ^ 
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to  make  them  resemble  those  imported.  Sab- 
stances  are  also  added  in  a  similar  manner  to 
communicate  the  aroma  of  the  lugfa-flavoured 
grape  wines.  Among  the  first  are  bitter  al- 
monds, sJmond  cake,  or  the  essential  oil  of  al- 
monds, or,  preferably,  its  alcoholic  solution, 
which  are  used  to  Impart  a  '  sheny'  or  '  nutty' 
taste  to  weak-flavourod  wines,  as  poor  sherry, 
white  cape,  and  malt^  raisin,  parsnip,  and  other 
similar  British  wines ;  rhatany,  kino^  oak  saw- 
dust and  bark,  alum,  &&,  to  conv^  astringency, 
and — tincture  of  the  seeds  of  raisins,  to  impi^ 
a  '  pott  wine*  flavour.  Among  the  substances 
employed  to  communicate  the  bouquet  of  the 
finer  wines,  may  be  mentioned— orris  root^  eau 
de  fleurs  d'oranges,  neroli,  essence  de  petit 
grain,  ambergris,  vanilla,  violet  petals,  essence 
of  cedrat,  sweet  briar,  clary,  and  elder  flowers, 
quinces,  cherry-laurel  watCT,  &c.  By  the  skil- 
rul,  tiiough  fraudulent,  use  at  the  above  flavour- 
ing substences  and  perfumes,  the  experienced 
wine-brewer  manages  to  produce,  in  the  dark 
cellars  of  London,  from  white  cape,  currant 
gooseberry,  raisin,  rhubarb,  parsnip,  and  malt 
wine,  very  excellent  imitations  of  foreign  wine, 
and  whieh  pass  current  among  the  miyoritrv'  of 
English  wine-drinkers  as  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  the  grape,  **  genuine  as  imported." — 
A  grain  or  two  of  ambergris,  well  rubbed  down 
with,  sugar,  and  added  to  a  hogshead  of  claret, 
gives  it  a  flavour  and  bouquet  much  esteemed 
by  some  connoisseurs. 

Fretling'in,    See  SwecUinff-in  (below). 

Improving,  This  is  the  csnt  term  of  the 
wine  trade,  under  which  all  the  adulteration 
and  *  doctoring*  of  wine  is  carried,  on.  A  poor 
sherry  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
almond  flavour,  honey,  and  spirit ;  a  port 
deflcient  in  body  and  astringency,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  red  tartar  (dissolved  in  boiling 
water\  some  rhatany,  kino,  or  catechu,  and  a 
little  honey  or  foots,  and  brandy.  See  Mixing 
(below). 

Insensible  Fermentaiion,  See  Maturation 
(below), 

Insipiditg,    See  Flatness  (above)* 

Maturation*  The  natural  maturation  or 
'ripening*  of  wine  and  beer  by  age  depends 
Upon  the  slow  conversion  of  the  sugar  which 
escaped  decomposition  in  the  '  gyle  tun,'  or  fer- 
menting vesseC  into  alcohol.  This  conversion 
proceeds  most  perfectly  in  vessels  which  en- 
tirely exclude  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of  wine 
in  bottles;  as  when  air  is  present,  and  the 
temperature  sufficiently  high,  it  is  accompanied 
by  slow  acetification.  This  is  the  case  of  wine 
in  casks,  the  porosity  of  the  wood  allowing 
the  very  g^radual  permeation  of  the  air.  Hence 
the  superiority  A  bottled  wine  over  draught 
wine,  or  that  which  has  matured  in  wood. 
Good  wine,  or  well-fermented  beer,  is  vastly 
improved  by  age  when  properly  preserved; 
but  inferior  liquor,  or  even  superior  liquor, 
trhen  preserved  in  improper  v«m^  ctt  %\\?^ 
UotkB,  becomes  acidnlous,  from  tbe  coiiNQimQin. 
erf  it!  f4cohol  into  vinegw.    T«xtaw»  ot  wiv 


dity  is  consequently  very  generally,  thougli 
wrongly,  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  a  sign 
of  age  in  liquor.  The  peculiar  change  by 
whidh  fermented  liquors  become  mature  or 
ripe  by  age  is  termed  the  'insensible  fer- 
mentation.^ It  is  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion impeded  by  the  presence  of  the  already 
formed  spirit  in  the  liquor,  and  by  thelow- 
ness  of  tiie  temperature.  See  JUpemng  (be* 
low). 

Mixing.  Few  wines  are  sold  without  ad- 
mixture. It  is  found  that  the  intoxicating 
properties  of  wine  are  increased  by  mixing 
them  with  other  wines  of  a  different  age  and 
growth.  In  many  cases  the  flavour  is  at  the 
same  time  improved.  Thus,  a  thin  port  is 
improved  by  tne  addition  of  a  similar  |rine 
having  a  ftdl  body,  or  by  a  little  Ifalaga, 
Teoeriffe,  or  rich  sherry;  and  an  inferior  old 
sherry  may  be  improved  by  admixture  with  a 
little  ftQl-bodied  wine  of  the  last  vintage.  In 
this  consists  the  great  art  of  '  cellar  manage- 
ment,' and  to  sudi  an  extent  is  this  carried, 
both  abroad  and  in  England,  that  it  may  be 
confldently  asserted  that, few  wines  ever  reach 
the  consumer  in  an  unmixed  or  natural 
state. 

Mustiness,  This  may  generally  be  removed 
by  violently  agitating  the  wine  for  some  time 
with  a  little  of  the  sweetest  olive  or  almond 
oil.  The  cause  of  the  bad  taste  is  the  pre- 
sence of  an  essential  oil,  which  the  flxed  oil 
seizes  on,  and  rises  with  to  the  surface,  when 
it  may  be  skimmed  off ;  or  the  liquor  under  it 
may  be  drawn  off.  A  little  coarsely  powdered 
fresh-burnt  charcoal,  or  even  some  slices  of 
bread  toasted  black,  will  firequently  have  a 
like  effect.  A  little  bruised  mustard  seed 
is  also  occasionally  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Petfuming,  This  is  chiefly  performed  on 
British  wines  for  family  use.  For  its  appli- 
cation to  foreign  wine,  see  Flavouring  (above). 
Wines  may  be  perfumed  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  any  odorous  substances  previously  well 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  or  dissolved  in 
a  few  fl.  oz.  of  rectified  spirit. 

Backing.  This  should  be  performed  in  cool 
weather,  and  preferably  early  in  the  spring. 
A  clean  syphon,  well  managed,  answers  better 
for  this  purpose  than  a  cock  or  faucet.  The 
bottoms,  or  foul  portion,  may  be  strained 
through  a  wine-bag,  and  added  to  some  other 
inferior  wine. 

Itipemng.  To  promote  the  maturation  or 
ripening  of  wine,  various  plans  are  adopted  by 
the  growers  and  dealers.  One  of  the  safest 
ways  of  hastening  this,  especially  for  strong 
wines,  is  not  to  rack  them  until  they  have 
stood  15  or  18  months  upon  the  lees ;  or,  whe« 
ther  '  crude*  or  ' racked,'  keeeping  them  at  a 
temperature  ranging  between  60  and  60^ 
Fahr.,  in  a  cellar  free  from  draughts  and  not 
W^  ^x^ .  k&istib«s  method  is  to  remove  the  corka 
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wine^  treated  in  tliia  way,  ripens  very  quickly 
in  a  temperate  situation.  Some  dealers  add  a 
little  dilate  sulphuric  acid  to  the  coarser  wines 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  hut  a  small  quantity  of 
concentrated  acetic  acid  or  tartaric  acid  would 
he  preferable,  since  these  acids  are  found  in  all 
wines.  4  or  6  drops  of  the  former,  added  to 
a  bottle  of  some  kinds  of  new  wine,  imme- 
diately give  it  the  appearance  of  being  2  or  3 
years  old. 

Bopiness,  vitcidity ;  Oraitse,  This  arises 
from  the  wine  contaming  too  little  tannin  or 
astringent  matter  to  precipitate  the  gluten, 
albumen,  or  other  azotised  substance,  occa- 
sioning the  malady.  Such  wine  cannot  be 
clarified  in  the  ordinary  way,  because  it  is  in- 
capable of  causing  the  coagulation  or  precipi- 
tation of  the  finings.  The  remedy  is  to  supply 
tKe  principle  in  which  it  is  deficient.  M. 
Francois,  of  Nantes,  prescribes  the  bruised 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash  (1  lb.  to  the  barrel) 
for  this  /purpose.  A  little  catechu,  kino,  or, 
better  still,  rhatany,  or  the  bruised  footstalks 
of  the  grape,  may  also  be  conveniently  and 
advantag^eously  used  in  the  same  way.  For 
pale  white  wines,  which  are  the  ones  chiefly 
attacked  by  the  malady,  nothing  equals  a  little 
pure  tannin  or  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  proof 
spirit.    See  Viscous  Fbbmbktatiox,  Malt 

LiQUOBS,  &c, 

Boughening.  See  Flavouring  {above). 
Second  fermentation  ;  La-poiuse,  Inordi- 
nate fermentation,  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary, in  wine  or  any  other  fermented  liquor, 
may  be  readily  checked  by  sulphuration,  or  by 
the  addition  of  mustard  seed  or  sulphite  of 
lime.  I  oz.  of  brimstone,  |  to  1  lb.  of  bruised 
mustard  seed,  and  about  4  to  8  oz.  of  sulphite 
of  lime,  are  fully  sufficient  for  a  hogshead. 
This  substance  seldom  fails  of  arresting  the 
fermentation. — In  addition  to  the  above  reme- 
dies, a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, and  the  use  of  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
or  chlorate  of  potash,  has  been  proposed  on 
theoretical  grounds. 

Souring.  This  is  either  occasioned  by  the 
wine  having  been  imperfectly  fermented,  or 
from  its  having  been  kept  in  too  warm  a  cellar, 
where  it  has  been  exposed  to  draughts  of  air 
or  to  continual  vibrations,  occasioned  by  the 
passage  of  loaded  vehicles  through  the  ad- 
joining thoroughfare.  The  remedy  commonly 
recommended  in  books  for  this  purpose  is  to 
saturate  the  acid  with  chalk,  milk  of  lime,  or 
calcined  oyster  shells;  but  such  additions, 
made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  this  object, 
destroy  the  character  of  the  wine,  and  render 
it  sickly  and  vapid.  The  best  and  only  safe 
remedy  is  a  little  neutral  tartrate  of  potash, 
cautiously  added ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  full-bodied  new  wine  of 
its  class,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  little 
brandy,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  fining  it  down, 
when  it  should  be  either  at  once  put  into 
bottles,  or  consumed  as  soon  as  possible.  See 
DeaceUBcation  and  Detartarisation  {ahovi). 


Sparkling,  oreaming,  and  hriaknees.  These 
properties  are  conveyed  to  wine  by  racking  it 
into  closed  vessels  before  the  fermentation  is 
complete,  and  while  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  undecomposcd  sugar. 
Wine  of  this  description,  which  has  lost  its 
briskness,  may  be  restored  by  adding  to  each 
bottle  a  few  grains  of  white  lump  sugar  or 
sugar  candy.  This  is  the  way  in  which  cham- 
pagne is  treated  in  France.  The  bottles  are 
afterwards  inverted,  by  which  means  any  sedi- 
ment that  forms  falls  into  the  necks,  when  the 
corks  are  partially  withdrawn,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  immediately  expelled  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  compressed  carbonic  acid.  If  the 
wine  remains  muddy,  a  little  solution  of  sugar 
and  finings  are  added,  and  the  bottles  are 
again  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and,  after 
two  or  three  months,  the  sediment  is  dis- 
charged, as  before. 

Sweating^in.  The  teehidcal  terms  '  sweating- 
in'  and  '  fretting  in'  are  applied  to  the  partial 
production  of  a  second  fermentation,  for  the 
purpose  of  mellowing  down  the  flavour  of 
foreign  ingredients  (chiefly  brandy),  added  to 
wine.  For  this  purpose  4  or  5  lbs.  of  sugar 
or  honey,  with  a  little  crude  tartar  (dissolv^), 
are  commonly  added  per  hogshead ;  and  when 
the  wine  is  wanted  in  haste,  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  yeast,  or  a  few  bruised  vine  leaves,  are  also 
mixed  in,  the  cask  being  placed  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  situation  until  the  new  fermen- 
tation b  established,  when  it  is  removed  to  the 
wine  cellar,  and,  after  a  few  days,  'fined 
down.' 

Taste  of  eatJe.  The  remedies  for  this  ma- 
lady are  the  same  as  those  for  mustiness. 

%*  For  further  information  connected  with 
the  nature  and  management  of  wines,  and  other 
fermented  liqnors,  see  Bbbwivg,  Febhbn- 
TATiON,  Malt  Liquobs,  Pobteb,  Suoab, 
Sybxtp,  Vinous  Febheittatiok,  Viscous 
F.,  WoBT,  Tbast,  &c.,  and  helow. 

Wine,  Britiah.  The  various  processes  in 
British  wine-making  depend  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  resemble  those  employed  for 
foreign  wine. 

The  FBUIT  should  be  preferably  g^athered  in 
fine  weather,  and  not  until  mature,  as  evinced 
by  its  flavour;  for  if  it  be  employed  whilst  un- 
ripe, the  resulting  wine  will  be  harsh,  disagree- 
able, and  unwholesome,  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  sugar  and  spirit  will  be  required  to  render 
it  palatable.  The  common  practice  of  em- 
ploying uiiripe  gooseberries  for  the  manufacture 
of  British  champagne,  arises  from  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  scientific  principles  of  wine- 
making.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ordinary 
British  fruit  be  employed  in  too  ripe  a  state, 
the  wine  is  apt  to  be  inferior,  and  deficient  in 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

The  FBurr,  being  gathered,  at  once  xinder- 
goes  the  operation  of  picking  or  garbling, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  stalks  and  un- 
ripe or  damaged  ^rtlona.    It  vi  laKt^  ^^^<fe.^ 
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solvent  action  of  tho  water.    Rabins  are  com- 
monly permitted  to  soak  abont  24  hours  pre- 
viously to  bruising  them,  but  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageously bruised  or  minced  in  the  dry 
state.    The  bruised  fruit  is  then  ^ut  into  a 
vat  or  vessel  with  a  ffuard  placed  over  the  tap- 
hole,  to  keep  back  the  husks  and  seeds  of  the 
fruit  when  the  must,  juice,  or  extract,  is  drawn 
off.    The  water  is  now  added,  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  macerate  for  80  or  40  hours,  more 
or  less,  during  which  time  the  magma  is  fre- 
quently roused  up  with  a  suitable  wooden 
stirrer.    The  liquid  portion  is  next  drawn  off, 
and  the  residuary  pulp  is  placed  in  hair  bags, 
and  undergoes  the  operation  of  pressing,  to 
expel  the  fluid  which  it  contains.    The  snear, 
tartar  (in  very  fine  powder,  or  in  solution),  dec., 
are  now  added  to  the  mixed  liquors,  and  the 
whole  is  well  stirred  or  '  rummaged '  up  for 
some  time.    The  temperature  being  suitable, 
the  vinous  fermentation  soon  commences,  when 
the  liquor  is  frequently  skimmed  (if  neces- 
sary), and  well  '  roused'  up,  and,  after  8  or 
4  days  of  this  treatment,  it  is  run  into  casks, 
which  should  be  quite  filled,  and  left  purging 
at  the  bung-hole.    In  about  a  week  the  fla- 
vouring ingredients,  in  the  state  of  coarse 
powder,  are  commonly  added,  and  well  stirred 
in;   and  in  about  another  week,  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  fermentation,  and  the 
attenuation  of  the  must,  the  brandy  or  spirit 
is  added,  and  tho  cask  is  filled  up,  and  bunged 
down  close.    In  four  or  five  weeks  more  the 
cask  is  again  filled  up,  and,  after  some  weeks 
(the  longer  the  better),  it  is    'pegged'  or 
'  spiled,'  to  ascertain  if  it  be  fine  or  transpa- 
rent;  if  so,  it  undergoes  the  operation  of 
racking ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  still  con- 
tinues ipuddy,  it  must  be  either  again  bunged 
up,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  or  it  must  pass  through  the  process  of 
fining.     Its  future  treatment   is  similar  to 
that  already  noticed  under  FoBEiGir  Wnrs. 
(See  (ibove.) 

The  must  of  many  of  the  strong-fiavoured 
fruits,  as  black  currants,  mulberries,  &c.,  is 
improved  by  being  boiled  before  being  made 
into  wine.  The  fiavour  and  bouquet  of  the 
more  delicate  fruits  are  either  greatly  dimi- 
nished or  utterly  dissipated  by  boiling. 

Oeneral  FormuUB  for  the  Preparation  of 
Bbitibh  Wines  : — 

1.  From  ripe  saccharine  fruits.  Take  of 
the  ripe  fruit,  4  to  6  lbs. ;  clear  soft  water, 

1  gal. ;  sugar,  8  to  5  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar 
(dissolved  in  boiling  water),  1^  oz. ;  brandy, 

2  to  8J  fiavouring,  as  required.  If  the  full 
proportions  of  fruit  and  sugar  are  used,  the 
product  will  be  good  without  the  brandy,  but 
better  with  it.  1^  lb.  of  raisins  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  each  pound  of  sugar. 

In*  the  above  way  are  made  the  following 
wines: — Qooseberry    wine    (* British    cham- 
pagne') ; — currant  wme  (red,  'wVlWa,  crc  \^ac^ «, 
—mixed    f^it   wine  (carranta  anfli  ^^^xm^ 


black-heart  cherries,  and  raspberries,  equal 
part),  a  good  fiunily  wine; — cherry  wine; — 
colepress's  wine  (from  apples  and  mulberries, 
equal  part);  eldorwine; — strawberry  wine; — 
raspberry  wine; — mulberry  wine  (when  fla- 
voured, makes  '  British  port*) ; — whortleberry 
wine  (bilberry  wine),  makes  a  good  factitious 
*  port  ; — blackberry  wine  ; — damson  wine 
(makes  good  factitious '  port') ; — morella  wine; 
apricot  wine ; — apple  wine ;  grape  wine.  &c. 

2.  From  dry  saccharine  fruit  (as  raisins). 
Tkke  of  the  dried  fruit,  4i  to  7i  lbs.;  clear  soft 
water,  1  gal.;  cream  oS.  tartar  (dissolved), 
1  oz. ;  brandv,  1^  to  4}.  Should  the  dried 
fruit  employed  be  at  all  deficient  in  saccharine 
matter,  2  to  8  lbs.  of  it  may  be  omitted,  and 
half  that  quantity  of  sugar,  or  two  thiids  of 
raisins,  added.  In  the  above  way  are  mader- 
date  wine, — fig  wine, — raisin  wine,  &c. 

8.  From  AoiDTnoxrs,  astbinokht,  or  scutes- 
LT  BIFB  ntriTS,  or  those  which  are  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter.  Take  of  the  picked  fruit; 
2i  to  8i  Ibe. ;  sugar,  8^  to  5^  lbs. ;  cream  of 
tartar  (dissolved),  ^  oz. ;  water,  1  gaL; 
brandy,  2  to  f^. 

In  tlie  above  way  are  made — gooseberry 
wine  ('British  champagne'); — ^bullace  wine 
(which  makes  an  excellent  factitious  '  port ') ; 
— damson  wine,  Ac. 

4.  From  footstalks,  lbatss,  curmfos, 
&c.  By  infhsing  them  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  to  6  lbs.  to  the  gal.,  or  q.  s.  to 
give  a  proper  fiavour,  or  to  form  a  good  sac- 
charine liquor;  and  adding  2^  to  4  Iba.  of 
sugar  to  each  gal.  of  the  strained  liquor.  1\  lb. 
of  raisins  may  be  substituted  for  each  lb.  of 
sugar. 

In  the  above  way  are  made — ^rape  wine 
(from  the  pressed  oJce  of  grapes) ; — English 
grape  wine; — rhubarb  wine  ('Bath  cham- 
pagne,' '  patent  c'),  from  garden  rhubarb ; — 
celery  wine,  &c. 

5.  From  SACOHABiKB  BOOTS  and  stbmb  of 
PLAinrs.  Take  of  the  bruised,  rasped,  or 
sliced  vegetable,  4  to  6  lbs.;  boiling  water, 
1  gal. ;  infuse  until  cold,  press  out  the  liqnor, 
and  to  each  gaL  add,  of  sugar,  3  to  4  lbs. ; 
cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  brandy,  2  to  5}.  For 
some  roots  and  stems  the  water  must  not  be 
very  hot,  as  they  are  thus  rendered  trouble- 
some to  press. 

In  the  above  way  are  made — beet-root  wine 
('  British  Roussillon ') ; — parsnip  wine  (*  Brit- 
ish malmsey  *) ; — turnip  w.,  &c 

6.  From  flowbbs,  spicbs,  aboxatics,  &c. 
These  are  prepared  by  simply  infusing  a  suffi- 
cient quantify  of  the  bruised  ingpredient  for 
a  few  days  in  any  simple  wine  (as  that  from 
sugar,  honey^  raisins,  oc.)  after  the  active  fer- 
mentation is  complete,  or,  at  all  events,  a  few 
weeks  before  racking  them. 

In  the  above  way  are  made— darj  wine 

('muscadel'),  from  fiowers,   1  quart  to  the 

r-<»waU\j  wine  (flowers,  2  quarts  to  the 


berries,  or  black,  red,  and  wVite  OTrtanXa^Ti^X^^-^^^  A  ^\»8tffe\«Kr««L  ^^«^  \  ^go^s  ^kA. 


lemoD  jaice,  3  B.  oi.,  to  tiie  gal.; — gioger 
wine  (li  01.  of  ginger  to  the  gml. ; — onnge 
nine  (1  dozeo  iliced  orangea  per  g«L)— lemon 
wine  (juice  of  12  and  rindi  of  6  lemoni  (a 
the  gaL); — ipruce  vrine  {i  oi.  of  ewence  of 
■pmce  par  gal-);  —  juniper  wine  (barriee, 
f  pint  per  gal.) ; — peaeb  wins  (4  or  6  sliced, 
knd  tlie  atooet  broken,  to  tlie  g>L) ; — apricot 
wine  (u  peach  wine,  or  viitb  more  fruit); — 
quince  wine  {12  to  the  gal.) ;  roie  clove- 
gillj  Bower,  caxoation,  lavender,  violet,  prim- 
rove,  and  other  flower  winea  (diitilled  water, 
1)  pint,  or  fluwen,  1  pint,  to  the  gal)  ; — balm 
wine  (Iwlm  top*,  4  oz.  per  gal.) ;  &c. 

7-   From  BACOHABHTB  rUKIB.  or  IHFITBIOIIS, 

or  fnm  fermented  liquors.  Take  of  the  juice 
or  liquor,  1  gaL ;  honej  or  ■ugar,  2  to  3  Ibi. 
(orrai^ni,  S  loGtba.);  cream  of  tartar,  lioz.; 
biandr,  a  to  4!!^. 

In  this  wh;  are  made — Eogliib  gjape  wine ; 
— miied  frmt  wine; — pine-apple  wine; — cider 
irine; — elder  wine ; — birch  wine  Cfrom  the  lap, 
at  the  end  of  Fekmai;  or  beginning  of 
H arch) ;  aycamore  wine  (from  the  aap); — 
malt  wine  ('  EngUth  Madeira  ').  from  atrong 
wort ; — and  the  wines  of  anj  of  the  aaccharine 
^oei  of  ripe  f  rnit. 

8.  From  btkflb  sacohasinb  katteh.  Take 
of  ingar,  3  to  4  lb*. ;  cream  of  tartar,  i  oz. ; 
water,  1  g>L;  honej,  1  lb.;  brand;,  2  to  4$. 
A  handful  of  grape  leavea  or  cutting*,  hmiied, 
or  a  pint  of  good  malt  wort,  or  mild  ale,  may 
be  aubatJtuted  for  the  honeY-  ChieSy  utai  a* 
the  bana  for  other  winea,  aa  it  has  little  fla-  I 
vour  of  ita  own;  bat  makea  it  good 'Britith 
champagne.' 

Obi.  In  all  the  preceding  fbrmulte  lump  ' 
augar  is  intended  when  tbe  winei  are  required 
Tory  pale,  and  good  Mnacorado  angar  wbea 
this  IB  not  tbe  csee.  Some  of  the  preceding 
wioee  are  vastly  improved  by  anbatituting 
good  cider,  perry,  or  psle  ale  or  malt  wort,  for 
tile  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  water.  Good 
porter  may  also  be  advantageonaly  used  in  this 
way  for  tome  of  the  deep-coloured  red  winea. 
Wben  expense  !s  no  oljject,  and  very  strong 
winee  are  wanted,  the  evpreaaed  jnices  of  tbe 
ripe  fruits,  with  tbe  addition  of  9  or  4  lbs.  of 
sugar  per  gaL,  may  be  gubetdtnted  for  the 
fruit  in  subitaDce,  and  tbe  water. 

Examples  of  B&mBE  nuTATiotn  of   ro- 

AXEBIOAH  Hovxx  WDiz.  From  good  honej, 
SI  lb*. ;  cider,  12  galla. ;  ferment,  then  add,  of 
rum,  B  pints;  brandy,  2  quarts  ;  red  or  white 
tartar  (dinolved),  6  oz. ;  bitter  almond*  and 
dovea,  of  each,  brnisedi  i  oi. ;  powdered  oap- 
(ieum,  3  dra.  This  is  also  called  ■  mead  wine.' 
With  the  addition  of  3  ox.  of  unbleached  Ja- 
maica ginger  (finely  gT«ted),  it  forms  the  best 
American  ginger  wine. 

Bbitish  liUBecin)!.  By  adding  a  little 
lemon  juice,  and  a  '  streak'  of  orria  or  orange- 
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gundy.'     It  m  also  made  by  miiiog  together 
equal  parts  of  '  British  port '  and  claret. 

Bbitibs  oafb.  1.  (White.)  Baiain  wioe, 
well  attenuated  by  fermentation,  either  alone 
or  worked  up  with  a  little  cider  and  pale  malt 

2.  (ReiL)  Britjih  white  cape,  sound  rough 
cider,  and  mulberry  wine,  equal  part*;  well 
mixed,  and  fined  down. 

Bbttibh  chahpaosk.  1.  From  stoned 
raiains,  7  lbs.;  loaf  suger,  21  lbs.;  water, 
S  galls. ;  oyitalliaed  tartaric  aci^  1  oi. ; 
cream  of  tartar,  i  oz. ;  Narbonne  boney,  1  lb. ; 
sweet  yeast,  i  [unt;  ferment,  skimming  fre- 
quently, and,  when  the  fermentation  is  nearly 
over,  add,  of  coaiMly  powdered,  orris  root, 
1  dr.;  eaa  de  Seurs  d'oranges,  i  pint;  and 
lemon  juice,  1  pint ;  in  3  monthi  Sne  it  down 
with  isinglass,  1  oi. ;  in  1  month  more,  if  not 
iparkliog,  again  fine  it  down,  and  in  another 
fortnight  bottle  it,  observing  to  put  a  piece  of 
double-refined  white  sugar,  tbe  size  of  a  pea, 
into  each  bottle;  but^y.  wire  down  the  corks. 
And  cover  them  with  tin-foil.  lAet  the  manner 
of  (diampagne. 

2.  As  the  preceding,  bat  lubetitating  SB  lbs. 
of  double-ieSned  sugar  for  tbe  sugar  and 
raisins  therein  ordered,  with  the  additicm  of  S 
galls,  of  rich  pale-coloured  brandy. 

3.  Prom  amber  harry  champagne  gooee- 
berriea,  English  grape  juice,  or  the  stalks  of 
garden  rhubarb,  and  lump  mgar ;  with  a  little 
awcetbriar,  orris,  or  orange-fiower  wator,  to 
impart  a  slight  bouquet.  The  last  rorms 
what  is  known  aa  '  patent '  or  '  Bath  cham- 
P^ne/ 

4.  (Pink.)  To  either  of  the  preceding  add 
red  currant  juice,  q.  s.  to  colour;  or  1  oz.  of 
oonrsely  powdered  cochineal  to  each  10  or  12 
^Ils.  at  tbe  time  of  racking. 

Oti.  It  is  notorions  that  two  bottle*  of  wine 
out  of  every  three  sold  for  'gonuine  cham- 
pagne' in  England  is  of  British  manufacture. 
"We  have  onnelvea  seen  iparkting  goose- 
berry, rhubarb,  and  white  sugar  wines,  sold 
Tor  imported  champagne,  at  7s.  6d.  per  bottle, 
and  tbe  fraud  has  pused  undetected,  even  by 
babitual  wine  drinkers."    (Codey.) 

Bbicibs  clabxt.  I.  Bidi  old  cider  or  perry 
And  port  wine,  equal  parta. 

8.  To  each  gid.  of  the  last  add  of  cream  of 
tartar  (genuine),  3  drs.,  with  the  juice  of  1 
lemon.  Sometimes  i  ^nt  of  French  brandy 
Ls  also  added. 

O^.  IF  these  miitares  are  well  fined  down. 
And  not  bottled  for  at  least  a  mouth  or  6  weeks, 
they  closely  resemble  good  '  Bordeaux.'  A 
mixture  of  4  parts  of  raitin  nine,  with  I  part 
eacb  oF  raspberry  and  barberry  or  damson  wine 
also  forms,  when  so  treated,  an  excellent  bcti- 

Bbitihh  ctfrttb.    From  the  juice  of  white 
elderbeiriea,  1  qnert,  and  Lisbon  sugar,  4  lbs., 
to  water,  1  gaL ;  tog^tber  with  i  dr.  each  of 
bri»i»e4  goi^CT  «*  ^w««»-   'WDRt.Ti^i^.'^^ 
\  wmxA  i».\»n»  aaJS-^KMiiT ,  A  w^a.''-  w^ 
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MiiiTiMii  milk.  lliiiTiMii  iiKU  IKN'K.  Frfini 
iMriiiii  III'  tiiMiir.  1|  11/..  i  Urtiirir  Hrid,  i  ox.; 
(Iiiitli  III  i*i<ri>tiiiil,Y  lino  |ii)wili*ri)  iiiircii  of  llio 
iiiii|ili*  pluiii,  rtpo  n|i|ilrii,  mill  hmI  inm«1,  of  iiirh 
(wiiitniHh,  ti  |iliiUi  liMiioii  jiiiri',  I  pint:  with 
wlidi*  NiiKii*.  'i  n>i'  |H*rfftir. 

lliiiiiMii  M\i«Kiiu.  Kiimi  vi«rv  Mtnni^  )>ulo 
lunll  wnvt,  :ill  K»11*-  "nRrtr  onnilv»  28  Um.,  mm\ 
riiunt  1  if  lull  III'.  t*l  Of .  1  liTini'iitoil  witii  vi'ii«t. 
*^  U>«  ,  mliliiii:.  niton  llio  forimMitAtion  in 
iii^itil)  lliii«lii*il.  iiiii«iii  wiiii\  24  pi^l*>  •  brnuilv 
Miul  mIii'iix  wiiii*.  of  oiioli.  L*  K"^^"* :  mni  niul 
Im4ii«l\.  of  I'Ht'h.  l\  piiil* ;  iit\or  I*  or  )}  luontli*.  i 
lliio  tl  ilonit.  luiil  III  iiiioUior  iiiontU  Kittlo  it. ' 

Sv  UnU'INU  iiUKKU\   ^.\/i*f<*^. 

llmiMu  M \i  \i!iK\ .  KriMii  iVuhM  or  ^niu>1 
|Miriiiiip«.  I  U««  .  KMlitl^  ^Afor.  \  pftl. :  «hon' 
i^^UI,  iMt^««  out  (lu«  lu)uor.  Aiul  (o  oAcli  CftUon 
Ailil  of  «*i'«Miii  of  Urittr.  \  Of  .  nuil  »^x\l  Mii«in^ 
\  *%!,»  «u»:i«r.  S  Hv», ,  fvi-i\uMit«  noV.  i«ul  AvU  of 
UiNiiuU.  :l  (o  >C.  lixwt  MaUc*  r»iMU«  iu«v  Iv 
«i)S«ti{utM  fov  \\w  »;iii"*r. 

Uk\ii»u  »r\KviiN«>  MtVLVi*. «.     W^nt  rioh 

10 VII WW  S^tt«;•,l  iNU-.v^yW^NH'.*'}  »u*oc*;\  ft5i*l 
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by  way  of  bonqact ;  bnt  care  moat  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  it. 

2.  To  ottch  fi^llon  of  strong  raisin  must, 
mUl,  when  racking,  1  Sevillo  orange,  and  3  or  4 
bittvr  almonds,  both  sliced.  By  omitting  the 
nlniouda,  and  adding  1  green  citron  to  each  2 
or  •*)  gallons,  this  forms  *  British  Kadeira.' 

3.  Very  stning  pale  malt  woit.  3f>  galls.; 
tlnest  Musoo^'udo  sugar.  1  cwt. ;  yea»t,  I  pint ; 
fi*miont ;  on  the  third  day  add  c»f  nUins 
stoned,  1-4  lbs.,  and  in  another  wc^k  sdiL  of 
nvtitl(*d  spirit,  1  gaU  mm.  \  caI.  aad  bitter 
almonds,  gnted.  \\  oz.:  b3=^  dtrv^  f^r  4 
monihs,  then  drair  it  «>ff  1:1:0  a::i:cbf7  ct«'?. 
a«ld  of  brandy.  1  gsL.  arid  L=.  3  :=j &:!::»  >:<*.Ie 
it. 

i.  Teneriffe.  s'.i^hilr  diT.r'irvc  "r^  ra-fTrr- 
laUTvl  ^v  b^tt^T  alm:chi^  t.t:=*  az  *T..MZr?:t 
•  Rristsh  sherry.'  et:ber  al-roi  :r  iLL-^Trf-i  wui 
an  e\]aal  i^uantiiy  «.-;  ^.1^   .-r  7ai&^  '•-.ztt.  :? 

a^ki.  of  tf  jcerSf rrr  -  i:'.?-.  r  ri-      1 
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but  the  me  of  wine  (sherry)  was  restored  in 
that  of  1836.  The  druggists  commonly  nse 
cape  or  raisin  wine  as  a  menstrnnm,  from  its 
being  cheaper  than  sherry,  and,  perhaps, 
scarcely  less  power  as  a  solvent.  The  'yinum' 
of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  was  formerly  Teneriffe.  Dr. 
B.  Lane's  process  for  preparing  medicated 
wines  by  fermentation  is  noticed  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabetical  list  g^yen  below. 

"  Medicated  wines  should  be  kept  in  stop- 
pered glass  vesseUt  and  be  frequently  shaken 
daring  maceration."    (Ph.  L.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  medicated 
wines  at  present  in  nse : — 

Wine  of  Alices.    %».  Yinum  aloes  (B.  P., 

Ph.  L.  &  E.),  TiKCTUBA  BACBAf,  TiiroT. 
HIXBJB  PiGSJEf,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Soco- 
trine  aloes,  li  oz. ;  ginger,  in  coarse  powder, 
80  grs.;  cardamona  seeds,  bruised,  80  grs.; 
sherry,  40  oz. ;  digest  seven  days,  strain,  and 
make  it  up  to  40. — Dose.  1  to  2  drms. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  Socotrine  or  hepatic 
aloes,  2  oz. ;  powdered  canella,  i  oz. ;  sherry, 
1  quart;  macerate  for  14  days,  and  filter. 
In  the  Ph.  E.  cardamoms  and  ginger,  of  each, 
H  dr.,  are  substituted  for  canella. — Doee.  As 
a  purgative,  i  to  2  fl.  oz. ;  as  a  stomachic,  1 
to  2  fl.  drs. 

Wine  of  Aloes  (Allnline).  Syn,  Yiirnu 
ALOES  ALKALivxTii,  L.  Prep,  (Dr.  A.  T. 
•  Thomson.)  Carbonate <>f  soda,  3  oz.;  myrrh 
and  extract  of  aloes*  of  each  6  drs. ;  seaqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia, '4|  drs.;  sherry,  24 
fi.  oz.  (say  li  pint);  macerate,  as  before. 
In  dyspepsia,  chlorosii^  &c. — jDo#e.  As  the 
last. 

Wine,  Antimo^'niaL    8yn,  Tabtas  bmbtio 

WI9B;  WnrS  OF  POTABSIO-TABTBATS  OF 
ANTIMONY;  YlNUM  ANTIMOMH  P0TAS8I0- 
TABTSATIS  (Ph.  L.),  Y.  ANTIMONIALX  (B.  P., 

Ph.  E.X  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Tartarated 
antimony,  2  grs. ;  sherry,  1  oz. — Dose.  10  to 
60  minims.  (In  consequence  of  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  tartarated  antimony  in  the  sherry. 
Squire  recommends  it  to  be  dissolved  in  about 
.  ten  times  its  weight  of  hot  water,  and  that  the 
wine  be  added  to  the  solution.) 

2.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, 40  grs. ;  sherry,  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Each 
fluid  oz.  contidns  2  grs.  of  emetic  tartar. — 
Dose.  As  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant, 
10  to  30  drops,  frequently ;  as  a  nauseant,  1 
to  2  fl.  drs. ;  as  an  emetic,  2  to  4  fl.  drs.  The 
corresponding    compound  of  the  Ph.  D.  is 

ANTIMONII  TABTABIZATI  LIQT70B.  See  So- 
LT7TI0N  OF  POTASSIO-TABTBATB  OF  ANTI- 
MONY. 

Wine,  Chalyb'eate.    See  Wins  of  Ibon. 
Wine  of  Corchicnm.    Sun.  Wins  of  ool- 

GHIOITM     BOOT;    YlNTM    COLOHIOI    (B.     P.); 

YnruM  BADicis  oolohioi  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Colchicum  corms,  dried  and 
sliced,  4;  sherry,  20;  macerate  seven  days, 
and  strain. — Dose.  20  to  80  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  corms  of  meadow  saffron 
(sliced),  8oz.;  sherry  wine,  1  quart;  macerate 


7  days,  and  strain ;  (press  strongly  the  resi- 
duum and  filter  the  mixed  liquor — Ph.  E.). 
A  powerful  sedative  and  purgative. — Dose. 
i  to  1  fl.  dr. ;  in  gout,  acute  rheumatisin,  and 
other  painM  and  inflammatory  and  nervous 
affections. 

Obs.  The  celebrated  BAr  MiDiciNALB  of 
M.  Uusson  (aqua  mbdicinalbs  HussoNn)  re- 
sembles, in  compoation  and  action,  the  above 
preparation  in  every  point  except  its  strength, 
which,  we  believe,  is  much  above  that  of  the 
wine  of  the  British  Colleges. 

Wine   of  Colchicum   Seed.     8^n.  Ynrcnc 

SBMINIS  OOLCHICI,  Y.  SBMINTTM  0.,   L.      Prep. 

(Ph.  U.  S.  &  Dr.  Williams.)  Seeds  of  meadow 
saffron  (preferably  ground  in. a  coffee-mill), 
2  oz. ;  sherry,  16  fi.  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days. 
— Dose.    1  to  li  fl.  dr. ;  in  gout,  &c. 

Wine,  Emet'ic.  See  Antimonial  Winb, 
Wins  of  Ifxoacuanha,  &c. 

Wine  of  Gen'tian.  8yn.  Bittxb  winb, 
ToNio  w. ;  Yinum  amaba,  Y.  &entianjb  (Ph. 
E.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  E.)  Qentian,  in  coarse 
powder,  i  oz. ;  yellow  bark  (do.),  1  oz. ;  dried 
orange  peel,  2  cbrs. ;  canella,  in  coarse  powder, 
1  dr.;  proof  spirit  4i  fl.  oz.;  digest  for  24 
hours,  then  add  of  sherry,  1  pint  and  16  fl.  oz., 
and  further  digest  for  7  days.  Tonic  and  sto- 
machic.— Dose,    i  to  I  fl.  oz. 

Wine  of  Hellebore.  See  Wine  of  Whitb 
Hbllbbobb.    . 

Wine  of  Ipecacnanlia.  Syn.  Embtio  winb  ; 
Yinum  iPECAOUANHA  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.)» 
L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Ipecacuanha,  bruised,  1 ; 
sherry,  20:  macerate  seven  days,  shaking 
occasionally,  strain,  and  make  up  to  20.-^Dose, 
As  an  expectorant,  5  to  40  minims;  as  an 
emetic,  3  to  6  drms. 

2.  Ipecacuanha  root,  bmised,  2i  oz. ;  sherry, 
1- quart;  macerate  for  7*  days  (14  days,  and 
strain,  with  expressioi^-^Ph.  D.).  This  is  a 
mild  and  excellent  preparation. — Dose.  As  a 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  10  to  40  drops,  in 
coughs,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  dyspepsia,  &c.; 
as  an  emetic,  2  fl.  drs.  to  1  fl.  oz.,  in  divided 
doses;  as  an  emetic  for  infants  and  young 
children,  i  teaspoonfhl  every  10  or  15  minutes 
until  it  operates. 

Wine  of  Tron.  Syn.  Chalybbatb  winb, 
Stbbl  w.  ;  Yinum  fbbbi  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Pine  iron  wire  (No.  36),  1 
oz. ;  sheny,  20  oz. ;  digest  thirty  days  with 
frequent  agpitation.  The  bottle  to  be  corked, 
bntthe  wire  not  wholly  immersed. — Dose.  1 
to  4  drms. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Iron  wire,  1  oz. ;  sherry,  1  quart ; 
digest,  with  frequent  agitation^  for  30  days, 
and  strain.  Each  fl.  oz.  contains  less  than  1^ 
gr.  of  metallic  iron. 

2.  Ammonio-tartrateof  iron  (Aikin's),  li  dr. ; 
sherry,  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  last,  especially  when  the  prepa- 
ration is  required  in  a  hurry. — Dose.  1  to  6 
fl.  drs. ;  as  a  mild  chalybeate. 

Obs.    The  formula  for  winb  of  ibqisc  w«a 
\  tnodi«Led  Va  V:Sk«>  ^V.  V.  \^8a^  ^kbvXKiA.X^  Sis.^ 
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of  1836,  and  restored,  in  iU  original  character, 
iu  that  of  1851. 

Wine  of  Meft'dow  SaT fraa.  Winb  ov  Col- 
ohicuIe. 

Wine  of  O^pinm.  iS^n.  Sysbitsaic's  liquid 
LATTDANirMt ;  VlinTM  OPII  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E. 
&  D.),  TlKCTUaA  THEBAIOAf,  LaXTDANUM 
LIQITIDUM  STDEKHAMlf,  L.      Prep,  I.  (B.  P.) 

Extract  of  opium,  I  oz. ;  cinnamon  bark,  76 
grs.;  dovea,  75  grs.;  sherry  wine,  20  oi. : 
macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter. — J)o9€,  10 
to  40  minims. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Extract  of  opinm  (Ph.  L.),  2^ 
oz.;  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each,  hmised, 
2i  drs. ;  sherry,  1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  d^s 
(14  days— Ph.  D.),  and  filter.  In  the  Ph.  £., 
opium,  8  oz.,  and  in  the  Ph.  D.,  opium,  in  coarse 
powder,  3  oz.,  are  ordered,  instei^  of  extract  of 
opium.  The  Dublin  College  also  omits  the 
aromatics. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  From  extract  of  opium,  11 
oz. ;  oil  of  cassia,  25  drops ;  oil  of  cloves,  20 
drops;  wine,  1  gal.;  (or  rectified  spirit,  li 
pint ;  water,  6i  pints ;  colouring,  q.  s. ;)  digest^ 
with  agitation,  until  dissolved.  Milder  than 
the  tincture. — Dose.  10  to  40  drops ;  as  an 
auodyne  and  hypnotic 

Wine  of  Opium  (Fermented).  Syn,  Bous- 
BEAu's LA iTDANTJBc, Black-drop;  Vdotm  opii 

7EBMENTATI0NB  PABATUM,   GUTTA  KIOBA,  L. 

Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Opium,  4  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
5  lbs. ;  dissolve,  add,  of  honey,  1  lb. ;  yeast,  2 
drs.;  keep  it  at  86°  Fahr.  for  a  month,  or 
until  the  fermentation  is  complete;  then 
press,  filter,  distil  off  16  oz.,  and  evaporate  the 
residuum  to  10  oz. ;  distil  t^e  16  oz.  of  spirit 
obtained  above  until  12  oz.  have  passed  over, 
and  from  this,  by  a  third  distillation,  obtain 
4^  oz.,  which  add  to  the  evaporated  solution 
(10  oz.),  and  filter.  About  four  times  as 
strong  as  tincture  of  opium.  See  Black 
Dbop  {pa^e  530). 

WineofPotas'sio-tartrate  of  Antimony.  See 
Antimonial  Wivb  (above). 

Wine  of  Quinine'.  Syn.  Yivms.  quikis,  (B. 
P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Sulphate  of  quinina, 
20  grs. ;  citric  acid,  30  grs. ;  orange  wine,  20 
oz. ;  dissolve  the  citric  acid  and  then  the  sul- 
phate of  quinia  in  the  wine ;  digest  three  days 
and  filter. — Dose,  i  to  1  oz. 

2.  (Magcndie.)  Sulphate  of  quinine,  14 
gn.;  sherry,  1  quart;  agitate  frequently  for 
some  time.  "  The  sulphate  of  quinine  requires 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
before  it  is  added  to  the  wine."  (Dr.  Hayes.)— 
Dote.  1  wine-glassful,  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 

Wine  of  Ehuliarb.    Syn.  Vnrinc  bhbi  (B. 

P.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  ;  TnfOTXTBA  BHJEI  VIN08A. 

Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder, 
1^;  canella  bark,  ^;  sherry,  20:  macerate 
seven  days,  filter,  and  make  up  to  20. — Doee. 
1  to  2  dnns. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder,  6 
oz.;  canella,  in  coarse  powder,  2  dn.\  ^icoof 


3.  (Ph.  D.)  Rhabarb,3os.;  canella.  2 drs.; 
sherry,  1  quart;  macerate  14  days.  Weaker 
than  the  laet. — Dote.  As  a  stomachic,  1  to  3 
fl.  drs. ;  as  a  purgative,  i  to  1  fl.  os.»  or  more. 
It  does  not  keep  welL 

Wine  of  Tobad'co.  Syn,  Yixruu  zaxaci, 
(Ph.£.).  L.  iVtfp.  (Ph.  E.)  Tobacco,  dioz.; 
sherry,  1  quart;  digest  7  days,  strain,  with 
strong  pressure,  and  filter.  A  powerful  seda- 
tive and  diuretic. — Doee.  10  to  80  drope;  in 
dropsy,  lead  oolic,  ileus,  &e. 

Wine  of  White  Hellebon.    %«.   Ynnrif 

YB&ATBI  (Ph.  L.),  TnrOTUBA  YBXATBI  ALBlf, 

L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  White  hellebore,  sliced, 
8  oz. ;  sherry  wine,  1  quart ;  digest  for  7  days, 
press,  and  filter. — Doie.  10  drops,  gradually 
increased  to  25  or  30;  as  a  substitute  for  ool- 
chicum,  in  gout  and  rhematism,  &c  It  is 
less  manageable  than  wine  of  ocdchicnm,  and 
is  now  seldom  employed. 
Wine  of  White  Hellebore  (Opiated).    %«. 

MoOBB'S  EAU  HiDIOIKALB;    YlKUU  TEIUTBI 

OPIATUM,  L.  Prep.  From  wine  of  white  hel* 
lebore,  3  fl.  drs. ;  tincture  of  opium*  1  fl.  dr. — 
Doee.    Am  the  last. 

Winee,  Medicated  (Dr.  B.  Lane's).  S^. 
VnfOTTB  sasBNCSS;  EasENTiA  TnrosjB,  Li- 
QUOBBS  YINOSI,  L.  Prep.  From  an  infusion 
or  solution  of  the  drug,  of  about  3  or  4  times 
the  usual  strength,  fermented  with  a  little 
yeast,  and  about  3  or  4  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gnl- 
lon;  the  fermented  liquor  being  afterwards 
set 'in  a  cool  ce)lar  until  fit  for  bottling. 
Compounds  of  calitmba,  oascabilla,   orh- 

TIAK,  OPIUM,  BHUBABB,  SElfNA,  and  TALBBIAN, 

have  been  thus  prepared.  That  of  opium  is 
made  of  only  twice  Uie  strength  of  the  common 
tincture. 

WINEtSTQSTE.    Cbudb  tabtab,  or  abool. 

WIKS|fnB8TS.  Prep.  L  (Hahnemann's.) 
From  qmcklime,  1  oz.;  flowers  of  sulphur,  li 
oz. ;  mix,  and  heat  them  in  a  covered  crucible 
for  5  or  6  minutes ;  put  2  drs.  of  the  product 
and  an  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid  (sepa- 
rately powdered),  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  with 
a  pint  of  water,  and  shake  them  well ;  let  the 
liquid  settle,  pour  ofi'the  dear  portion,  and  add 
of  tartaric  acid,  1^  dr. 

2.  (Dr.  Paris's.)  From  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  (in  powder), 
i  oz. ;  hot  water,  1  pint ;  agitate,  &c.,  as  before ; 
decant  the  cold  clear  liquid  into  1-oz.  phials, 
and  add  20  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each 
of  them. 

Obt.  The  above  tests  will  throw  down  the 
least  quantity  of  lead  from  wines,  as  a  very 
seQsible  black  precipitate.  As  iron  might  he 
accidentallv  contained  in  the  wine,  the  hydro- 
chloric add  is  added  to  the  last  test,  to  prevent 
the  predpitation  of  that  metaL 

WDT'TER-GBBEH  (Americas).  iSTya.  Pip- 
sissiWA;  Chimaphila  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  Pt- 
BOLA  (Ph.  D.),  L.  The  herb  of  Oktmaphils 
%kmbell<tta.    It  is  astringent,  diuretic,  tonic 


spirit^  5  fl.  oz. ;   sherry,  l^pmt;  iniicecaXAioTXvcA  iju»eai^\&\  vqi^V^%  Vmaq.  tucoeesfnlly 
f  days,  press,  and  filter.  \%j^siflSMiws«^  \si  \«a  ^  v^^rSq^i^  ^ig^msib^ 
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dropsy,  chronic  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs,  scrofnla,  &c.  It  must  not  be  con- 
fonnded  with  ordinary  winter-g^een  (box 
berry,  chequer  b.,  partridge  b.,  mountain  tea), 
whidi  is  the  Oaultheria  procumbeiu,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  JSricace^g,  whilst  the  former 
plant  belongs  to  a  genus  of  the  P^rolacea, 
See  DscooTiON,  Extbaot,  and  Qua  (Essen- 
tial) 

WITCH  KSAL.  Syn,  Yeobtablb  svl. 
PHUB,  Lyoofodiuh.  The  spores  of  Lycopo- 
dium  clavatuMy  or  club  moss. 

WOAD.  8yn.  Dxss's  woad;  Pastbi^  Ft* 
The  laaiia  Huctoria,  To  prepare  them  for  the 
dyer,  the  leaves  are  partially  dried  and  ground 
to  a  paste,  which  is  made  into  balls;  these  are 
placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  water,  to  promote  the  fermentation; 
when  this  lis  finished,  the  woad  is  allowed  to 
fall  down  into  lumps,  which  are  afterwards 
reground  and  made  into  cakes  for  sale.  On 
mixing  the  prepared  woad  with  boiling  water, 
and,  siter  sfanding  for  some  hours  in  a  close 
vessel,  adding  about  l-20th  its  weight  of 
newly  slaked  lime,  digesting  in  a  gentle  warmth, 
and  stirring  the  whole  tether  every  3  or  4 
hours,  a  new  fermentation  begins ;  a  blue  froth 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  liquor,  though  it 
appears  itself  of  a  reddish  colour,  dyes  wool- 
lens of  a  green,  which,  like  the  green  from  in- 
digOk  changes  in  the  air  to  a  blue.  This  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  nicest  processes  in  the  art  of 
dyeing,  and  does  not  well  succeed  on  the  small 
scale.  Woad  is  now  mostly  used  in  combina- 
tion with  indigo.  60  lbs.  of  woad  are  reckoned 
equal  to  1  lb.  of  indigo. 

WOL'FSAM.    See  Tun gbtbit. 

WOLFS'BAHX.    See  Acokitb. 

WOOD  is  polished  by  carefully  rubbing  down 
the  grain  with  fine  glass  paper,|^r  pumice- 
stone,  and  then  rubbing  it,  first  with  finely- 
powdered  pumice-stone  and  water,  and  after- 
wards with  tripoli  and  linseed  oil,  until  a 
proper  surface  is  obtained.  For  common  pur- 
poses, glass  paper,  followed  by  a  metal  bar- 
nisher,  is  employed. 

Wood  is  stained  by  the  application  of  any  of 
the  ordinary  liquid  dyes  employed  for  wool  or 
cotton.  They  sink  deeper  into  the  wood  when 
they  are  applied  hot  When  the  surface  is 
properly  stained  and  dried,  it  is  commonly 
cleaned  with  a  rag  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine 
or  boiled  oil,  after  which  it  is  either  varnished 
or  polished  with  bees'  wax.  Musical  instru- 
ments, articles  of  the  toilette,  &c.,  are  usually 
treated  in  this  way. 

Wood  is  preserved  by  any  agents  which  de- 
stroy the  tendency  to  putr^action  of  the 
matter  within  its  pores,  or  which  enables  it  to 
resist  the  attack  of  insects,  or  renders  it  un- 
suited  to  the  growth  of  minute  fungL  See 
Dbt-bot. 

WOOD  VAFKTEA.  See  Spirit  (Pyroxylic). 

WOQDT  flBBS.    See  Liqvin. 

WOODT   VIGHT'BHADE.    Bittib-swbxt, 


WOOL.  Syn.  Lana,  L.  Wool  is  a  fine, 
soft,  elastic  variety  of  hair,  cellnlated  in  its  struc- 
ture. Its  filaments  are  cylindrical,  like  those 
of  silk;  but  the  surface  is  covered  with  thin 
scales  or  epidermic  cells.  In  the  finer  qualities, 
these  filaments  vary  in  thickness  from  t?vv  ^ 
-j-^  of  an  inch ;  and  nnder  a  g^ood  microscope 
distinctly  exhibit,  at  intervals  of  about  y^  of 
an  inch,  a  series  of  serrated  rings,  imbricated 
towards  each  other,  "  like  the  joints  of  equi- 
setum,  or,  rather,  like  the  scaly  zones  of  a  ser- 
pent's skin."  These  appearances  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  mistake  wool  for  silk, 
linen,  or  cotton.  From  experiments  made 
by  different  competent  authorities,  it  is  found 
that  wool  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of 
heat  known.  This  property  renders  woollen 
fabrics  particularly  adapted  for  clothing  in 
cold,  damp,  and  changeable  climates,  since  it 
enables  them  to  maintain  the  surface  of  the 
body  at  a  proper  and  equable  temperature. 
Wool  sometimes,  however,  proves  too  irrita- 
tive for  highly  sensitive  skins,  and,  moreover, 
disturbs  the  electricity  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, on  friction,  even  more  than  silk.  On 
these  accounts  there  are  persons  who  find  it 
unpleasant  to  wear  woollen  garments,  of  anv 
description,  next  the  skin ;  in  which  cases  all 
the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  their 
use  may  be  obtained  by  wearing  them  outside 
one  of  linen  or  cotton.  According  to  Erasmus 
Wilson,  this  method  **  is  preferable  in  warm 
weather,  since  the  linen  absorbs  the  perspira- 
tion, while  the  woollen  garment  preserves  the 
warmth  of  the  body,  and  prevents  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  its  evaporation.  See 
Flannbl. 

Identif.  1.  By  the  microscope.  (See 
above.) 

2.  Its  fibres,  when  inflamed,  shrivel  up,  and 
bum  with  difBculty,  and  evolve  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  odour  of  hair  when  similarly 
treated,  leaving  a  bulky  charcoal;  whereas 
cotton  and  linen  bum  rapidly,  leave  no  char- 
coal, and  evolve  little  or  no  oaour.  Silk  acta 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  wool. 

3.  Nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  and  gaseous  chlo- 
rine, stain  the  fibres  of  wool  and  silk  yellow. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pohl  recommends  an  aqueous  or  alco- 
holic solution  of  pipric  acid  as  well  adapted  for 
a  test. — ^Afber  immersion  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  fabric  or  yam  for  from  5  to  10  minutes  in 
the  solution,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  washed 
in  warm  water.  The  linen  and  cotton  in  it 
will  then  appear  white,  but  the  wool,  silk, 
or  other  animal  fibre,  will  retain  its  yellow 
colour.  In  stuffs,  cloths,  fiannels,  &c.,  the 
mixed  threads  may  be  readily  observed  by 
means  of  a  pocket  lens,  and  their  relative 
numbers  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
'thread  counter.'  This  test  acts  best  with 
white,  but  is  also  applicable  to  many  other 
colours.  For  dark  odoun  nitric  acid  is  pre- 
ferable. 

4.  A  square  inch  of  the  Ikbrlc  <sc  «k  vgca!^ 
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in  a  solution  of  canstic  soda  or  potassa,  and 
then  withdrawn  and  washed.  If  it  he  of 
pore  wool,  it  will  he  dissolved,  and  wholly 
disappear;  if  any  threads  or  fihres  are  left 
undissolved,  they  consist  of  either  ootton  or 
linen ;  of  these,  such  as  have  acquired  a  dark 
yellow  ting^,  are  linen,  whilst  those  which 
have  retained  their  whiteness,  or  which  are 
only  slightly  discoloured,  are  cotton.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  adulteration  may  he 
ascertained  as  hefore.  8ee  Cotton,  Linbk, 
and  Silk. 

Wool  and  woollen  goods  exhihit  a  greater 
affinity  for  colouring  matter  than  either  cotton 
or  linen,  and  in  many  cases  this  exceeds  even 
that  of  silk.  The  most  difficult  dye  to  impart 
to  wool  is  a  rich,  deep,  and  permanent  hlack. 
See  DsYiva,  Mordants,  Ac. 

Woollen  goods  are  deaaed  and  soonred  in 
the  manner  noticed  under  BtBAOnnra  and 
SoouBiNa. 

Wool,  Spanish.    Rouge  crepons. 

WOOSA'RA.  Syn,  Oubabi,  ,Wot7BALI.  A 
deadly  poison  employed  in  GtliaAa,  obtained 
from  the  Stryehnot  toxiferd,    Sfee  tl^FAS. 

WOOTZ.  The  Indian  name  o^  st^l ;  applied 
in  this  country  to  the  steel  An^iolrted  from 
Bengal. 

WORM  BARK.  8yn.  Ca^bbaob-tsbb  babb, 
or  Geoffbjbya  inbbmis,  L.  The  bark  of 
Andira  inermis  (Qeoffr<Bya  i,  of  some  bo- 
tanists). A  powerful  astringent^  purgative, 
anthelmintic,  and  narcotic. — Dote.  10  to  30 
grs.  In  larger  doses,  or  if  cold  water  be 
drunk  during  its  action,  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
sickness,  vomiting,  and  delirium.  The  re- 
medy for  this  is  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water. 

WORM  SERB.  Syn.  Sbmbb  contba,  sb- 
HBN  ciNJi,  L.  The  broken  peduncles,  mixed 
with  the  calyces  and  flower-bUds,  of  several 
species  of  Artemina  imported  from  the  Levant. 
— Dote.  10  to  80  grs.,  in  powder;  as  a  vermi- 
fuge.   See  Santonin. 

WORMS.  (Intes'tinal).  8yn.  Vebmbb,  In- 
TBSTINALIA  (Cuvier),  Entozoa  (Budolphi),  L. 
The  principal  parasites  which  are  generated 
and  nourished  in  the  human  intestinal  canal 
are  the — Ascaris  lumhricoides  (Gmelin),  or  long 
round-worm,  found  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  which  is  generally  of  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill,  and  varies  in  length  from  10  to  15 
inches ; — Ascaris  vermicularis  (Gmelin),  maw, 
or  thread-worm,  which  is  thread-like  in  ap- 
pearance, varies  from  1^  to  6  lines  in  length, 
and  confines  itself  chiefly  to  the  rectum ; 
— Tricocephalus  hominis  (Gmelin),  or  long 
thread- worm,  varying  from  1^  to  2  inches 
in  length,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  csecum; 
— Tania  solium  (Gmelin),  or  common  tape- 
worm, having  a  flattened  riband-like  appear- 
ance,  varying  in  length  from  8  or  4  to  15  or 
20  feet,  and  occupying  the  small  intestines ; — 
Bothriocephaha  laiAU  or  broad  ta^-'wronrm,  «^ 


Europe;  and  Tama  medioeanelhUa,  another 
large  species  described  by  Kuchenmeister. 

Causes.  A  debilitated  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  improper  food,  sedentary  habits,  im- 
pure air,  iNid  water,  and,  apparently,  an  occa- 
sional hereditary  tendency  to  worms. 

8ymp.  Ghriping  pains;  especially  aboat  the 
navd;  acid  eructations;  slimy  stools;  occa- 
sional nausea  and  vomiting,  without  any  mani- 
fest cause ;  heat  and  itctdng  abont  the  anus ; 
tenesmus;  emaciation;  disturbed  dreams; 
grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep ;  pallor  of 
countenance;  discoloration  round  the  eyes; 
f  everishness ;  headache ;  vertigo,  &c.  In  many 
cases  these  symptoms  are  often  highly  aggra- 
vated, and  mistaken  for  primary  diseases.  The 
only  absolutely  positive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  worms  is,  however,  their  being  seen  in 
thefsDces. 

Treat,  In  common  cases,  an  occasional  mo- 
derately strong  dose  of  calomel  overnight^  fbl- 
lowed  by  a  smart  purgative  the  next  morning, 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  where  the  use  of  mer- 
curials is  not  contra-indicated.  Gowhage,  made 
into  an  electnary  with  honev  or  treacle,  is  also 
an  excellent  vermifuge.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
useful  against  nearly  every  variety  of  worms, 
and,  when  taken  in  sufficient  doses  to  reach 
the  rectum,  is  almost  specific  in  ascarides 
(thread-worms).  When  this  is  inconvenient, 
an  occasional  enema  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  even 
more  effective.  Enemas  of  aloes  are  also  very 
usef  al  in  such  cases.  Scammony,  under  the 
form  of  basilic  powder,  has  long  been  employed 
to  expel  worms  in  children.  Aloes,  ca«tor  oil, 
worm-seed,  tin-filings,  and  sulphur,  are  likewise 
popular  remedies.  Cabbage-tree  bark  is  a 
powerful  apthelmintic ;  but  its  use  requires 
caution.  Most  of  the  quack  vermifuges  con- 
tain either  aloes  and  gamboge,  or  calomel  and 
jalap.  The  snbstances  which  have  been  most 
highly  extolled  for  the  destruction  or  expul- 
sion of  tape-worm  (tsenia)  are  kousso,  oil  of 
turpentine,  male  fern,  pomegranate,  and  tin- 
filings.  The  first  two  are  those  on  which  the 
most  dependence  may  be  placed.  Madame 
Nouffer's  celebrated  *  Swiss  remedy'  for  tape- 
worm, for  which  Louis  XVI  gave  18,000  francs, 
consisted  of  2  or  8  drs.  of  powdered  male 
fern,  taken  in  \  pint  of  water,  in  the  morning, 
fasting,  followed  in  2  hours  by  a  bolus  made  of 
calomel  and  scammony,  of  each,  10  grs., 
gamboge,  6  or  7  grs.  '  Swain's  vermifuge'  is 
prepared  firom  worm-seed,  2  oz. ;  valerian,  rhu- 
barb, pink -root,  and  white  agaric,  of  each,  1^ 
oz.;  boiled  in  water,  q.  s.  to  yield  8  quarts  of 
decoction,  to  which  80  drops  of  oil  of  tansy, 
and  45  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  rectified  spirit,  are  added.  All  pur- 
gatives may  be  regarded  as  vermifuges.  Be- 
sides our  efforts  to  destroy  and  expel  the 
worms,  the  tone  of  the  primsD  visB  should  be 
raised  by  the  use  of  stomachics  and  tonics,  by 
vibich.  the  tendency  to  their  equivocal  genera- 


variety   seldom   found  in  tbia  co\m\.r5,  \wx\»\\Ac>\i^w^>Q^  «w^« -tw^^^  See 

common    in   SwitzerUnji  Mid  l>ie   awtXi  ^\\i^cQCfiv»R,  ^^^eu^  ^5\xms  ^wm^  ^tosvv- 
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CINES,  VEBMiTvaBS,  &c. ;  and  also  the  several 
venhiiiiges  under  their  respective  names. 

Obs.  Parasitic  worms  as  existing  in 
animals  are  so  remarkably  prevalent  and  so 
widely  difnued  that  probably  no  creature  can 
be  said  to  be  secure  against  their  attack. 
Among  domestic  animals,  sheep  often  suffer  to 
a  most  serions  extent  from  these  parasites,  and 
more  especially  from  the  nematoid,  known  as 
StrongyUu  hronehialit.  In  some  years  lambs 
are  lost  by  hundreds  from  the  complications  of 
disease  which  attend  upon  the  presence  of 
these  worms  within  the  windpipe  and  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Their  existence  is  marked 
by  great  wa^iting  of  the  body,  hurried  breath* 
ing,  and  distressing  cough.  After  a  time 
diarrhoea  sets  in,  which  quickly  carries  off  the 
animal.  It  has  been  found  that  Iambs  fed  on 
clover,  and  other  allied  plants,  which  had  been 
pastured  the  year  previously  with  sheep,  suffer 
the  most,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
affected  than  those  which  are  differently 
managed.  Remedial  measures  too  often  prove 
ineffectual,  especially  when  structural  disease 
of  the  lungs  has  followed  as  a  consequence. 
The  exhibition  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  of 
about  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  Unseed  oil,  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  beneficial ;  but  it  must  be  conjoined  with 
a  com  diet,  the  free  use  of  salt,  and  also  sul- 
phate of  iron  mixed  with  the  manger  food, 
tincture  of  assafcetida,  and  the  essential  oil  of 
savin,  in  small.doses,  are  remedies  greatly  ex- 
tolled by  some  persons.  The  inhalation  of 
diluted  chlorine  g^s  or  of  sulphuric  acid  gas 
is  often  exceedingly  beneficial ;  but  remedies  of 
this  kind  ought  idways  to  be  confided  to  the 
superiiitending  ctoeof  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

WOSK  TEA.  A  preparation  sold  in 'the 
shops  of  the  United  States,  and  much  used, 
consisting,  according  to  Brande,  of  spigelia  or 
pink-root,  savin,  senna,  and  manna. 

WOBIfWOOB.  Syn.  Absikthiuk  (Ph.  L. 
k  E.),  L.  The  flowering  berb  of  ArienMa 
AbniuMumt  a  well-known-'plant,  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  largely  ailtivated  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic  and  sto- 
machic and  also  anthelmintic. — Dose.  20  to 
40  grs.  of  the  dried  herb,  either  in  powder  or 
made  into  a  tea  or  infosion;  in  dyspepsia, 
dropsy,  scurvy^  sympathetic  epilepsy,  Ac.  See 
Absinthihb  and  Ab8iki*&io  Acid. 

WOBT.  The  technical  name  for  the  fer- 
mentible  infusion  of  malted  grainy 

The  strength  of  worts  is  ascertained  ^vmeans 
of  an  instrument  termed  a  saccharoroeter. 
'*  Brewers,  distillers,  and  the  excise,  sometimes 
denote  by  the  term  'gravity'  the  excess  of 
weight  of  1000  parts  of  a  liquid  by  volume 
above  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  distilled 
water,  so  that  if  the  specific  gravity  be  1045, 
1070, 1090,  &c.,  the  gravity  is  said  to  be  45, 
70,  or  90 ;  at  others,  they  thereby  denote  the 
weight  of  saccharine  matter  in  a  barrel  (86 
galls.)  of  wort;  and  again,  they  denote  the 
exceaa  in  weight  of  a  barrel  of  wort  over  a 


barrel  of  water  equal  to  36  gallons;  or  860  lbs. 
This  and  the  first  statement  are  identical, 
only  1000  is  the  standard  in  the  first  case,  and 
360  in  the  second."  (Ure.)  The  last  is  that 
commonly  adopted  by  the  brewers. 

According  to  Dr.  Ure,  the  solid  dry  extract 
of  malt,  or  '  saccharine,'  has  the  specific  gra- 
vity 1*264,  and  the  specific  volume  '7911 ; 
*'  that  is,  10  lbs.  of  it  will  occupy  the  volume  of 
7'911  lbs.  of  water.  The  mean  sp.  gr.,  by  com- 
putation of  a  solution  of  that  extract  in  its 
own  weight  of  water,  is  1*116 ;  but  by  experi- 
ment, the  sp.  gr.  of  that  solution  is  1*216, 
showing  considerable  condensation  of  volume 
in  the  act  of  combination  with  water."  The 
quantity  of  solid  saccharine  or  sugar  in  a  wort 
may  be  determined  in  the  manner  mentioned 
under  Sybup. 

"  According  to  the  oompilertf  of  the  tables 
accompanying  Field's  alcoholometer,  1*8  lb.  of 
saccharine  is  decomposed  for  the  production 
of  1$  of  proof  spirit;  but  according  to  our 
experiments,  the  proportion  tif  saocharina 
named  is  rather  bdow  the  trua^  equivalent." 
(Cooley.)  ' : ' 

The  rapid  cooling  of  worts  is  an  important 
object  with  the  brewer  and  dist^Her.  On  the 
lai^e  scale,  the  old  system,  in''i»hich  shallow 
coolers  are  employed,  with  all' Us  numerous 
inconveniences  and  accidents, 'is<  now  for  the 
most  part  abandoned,  being  supplanted  by  the 
nfethod  introduced  by  Mr.  Tattnall,  nearly  40 
years  ago.  This  consists  in  the^ruse  of  a  '  re- 
frigerator,' which  is  an  apparatus  so  con- 
structed that  any  hot  liquid  may  be  cooled  by 
about  its  own  volume  of  cold  Water,  in  a  veiy 
short  ftpaod  of  time.  The  principle  is  that  of 
passing  the  two  fluids  through  very  shallow 
and  very  lonj^passages,  in  opposite  directions, 
beings  essentially  that  of  a '  Llebrg's  condenser* 
on  a  gigantic  4oale.  The  appscratus  may  con- 
sist of  zigzag  passages,  flattened  tubes  or  con- 
voluted curves,  of  any  convenient  shape,  so 
that  they  possess  little  capacity  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  great  breadth  and -length.  A  refri- 
gerator, having  the  passages  for  the  fluids  \  of 
an  inch  thick,  is  said  to  require  a  run  of  about 
80  feet.  The  success  of  this  Method  is  such 
as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  desire.  See 
Bbfwing,  FBBMSirrATioN,  Malt,  &c. 
^.  WOUND.  Syn,  VuLirus,  L.  A  solution  of 
continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
arising  from  external  violence. 
'  Wounds  are  distinguished  by  surgeons  into 

OONTUSBD  WOniTDS,  INOISBD  W.,  LAOEBATED 
W.,  POISONBD  W.,  FTTNCTUBBD  W.,  &C. ;  terms 

which  explain  themselves.  Sword-cuts  are 
incised  wounds ;  gun-shot  wounds,  lacerated 
and  contused  ones.  Slight  wounds,  and,  in- 
deed, all  those  not  demanding  material 
surgical  assistance,  after  dirt 'and  foreign  sub- 
stances  have  been  removed,  may  be  treated 
in  the  manner  noticed  under  Cuts  and  Abba- 

SIOKB. 

WOUND   BAL'SAK. 


See    TtRcciiu    q« 
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WRITING— TAWS. 


WJULT^lXtt,  ezeented  in  the  ordinary  tanno- 
galfio  ink,  and  which  haO>een  rendered  iUegiUe 
hj  age,  may  be  restored  by  careftdly  moisten- 
ing'it»  by  means  of  a  feather,  with  an  infosion 
of  galls,  or  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
observing  to  apply  the  liquid  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ink  spreading. 

WJUTIKG  7LU1I>8.  A  term  commonly 
applied,  of  late  yean,  to  easy  flowing  inks, 
adapted  for  metallic  pens ;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  tanno-galhc  compounds  at  one  time 
ezclosively  employed  for  writing. 

Pr«p,  1.  IHwolye  pure  basic  or  soluble 
Prussian  blue  in  pure  distilled  water,  and  dilute 
the  resulting  solution  with  pure  water  until 
the  desired  shade  of  colour  is  obtained.  Very 
permanent  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  affected 
by  tbe  addition  of  alcohol,  but  is  immediately 
precipitated  by  saline  matter.  The  precipi- 
tate, however,  still  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  in  pure  water. 

2.  From  the  soluble  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sJium  and  iron,  dissolved  in  pure  water.  Be- 
aembles  the  last,  but  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
aolution  by  alcohoL 

8.  Powdered  IVnssian  blue,  1  os.;  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  1\  fl.  ox. ;  mix  in  a 
matrass  or  glass  bottle,  and,  after  24  or  30 
hours,  dilute  tbe  mass  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water. 

4.  Dissolve  sulphindylate  of  potassa  or  am- 
monia in  hot  water,  and,  when  cold,  decant  the 
clear  portion.  It  is  an  intense  blue,  and  dries 
nearly  black ;  is  perfectly  incorrosive,  and  very 
permanent  and  easy  flowing. 

6.  (Horning.)  Perchloride  of  iron,  4  parts ; 
water,  750  parts ;  dissolve,  add  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  4  parts,  dissolved  in  a  litde  water ; 
collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  several 
effusions  of  pure  water,  allow  it  to  drain  until 
it  weighs  about  200  parts,  then  add  of  oxalic 
acid,  1  part ;  and  promote  solution  by  agitat- 
ing the  bottle  or  vessel  containing  it. 

6.  (Mohr.)  Pure  Prussian  blue,  6  parts; 
oxalic  add,  1  part;  triturate  with  a  little 
water  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  then  dilute 
the  mass  v»ith  a  proper  quantity  of  soft  water. 
The  product  resembles  Stephen's  '  patent  blue 
ink.* 

7.  (Rev.  J.  B.  Reade — patented.)— a.  A 
solution  of  his  patent  soluble  Prussian  blue  in 
distilled  water.     Blue. 

b.  Prepared  by  adding  to  good  gsiSX  ink  a 
strong  solution  of  his  soluble  Prussian  blue. 
This  addition  **  makes  the  ink,  which  was  pre- 
viously proof  against  alkalies,  equally  proof 
against  acids,  and  forms  a  writing  fluid  which 
cannot  be  erased  from  paper  by  any  common 
method  of  fraudulent  obliteration  without  the 
destruction  of  tfie  paper."  This  ink  writes 
greenish  blue,  but  afterwards  turns  intensely 
black.  Stephen's  *  patent  ink,'  which  does  the 
same,  U  a  similar  compound. 

8.  (Prof.  Runge— CHBO^ic  usi.'^  Ijo^nqwA, 
in  flue  chips,  J  lb.;  boiling  viatet,  ^  \fvn\a 


digeat  for  12  hoars,  then  simmer  the  liquid 
down  gently  to  1  quart,  carefully  observing  to 
avoid  dusty  grease,  and  smoke;  when  cold, 
decant  tbe  decoction,  and  add  to  it  of  ycJIow 
chromate  of  potash,  20  grs. ;  dissolve  by  ajgi- 
tation,  after  which  it  will  be  fit  for  nse. 
Cheap  and  good.  It  reusts  the  action  of  all 
ordinary  destructive  agents  better  than  the 
tanno-gsllic  inks ;  it  may  be  washed  after  nse 
with  a  wet  sponge,  or  steeped  for  twenty -four 
hours  in  water,  or  even  tested  with  dilute 
acids,  and  yet  preserve  its  original  blackness. 
It  is  perfectly  liquid,  it  scarcely  thickens  by 
age,  and  neither  deposits  a  sediment  nor  cor- 
rodes  steel  pens. 

9.  (Ure.)  From  vanadate  of  ammonia  de- 
composed with  infusion  of  galls.  It  is  of  a 
perfectly  black  hue,  flows  freely  from  the  pep, 
is  rendered  blue  by  acids,  is  unaffected  by 
dilute  alkaline  solutions,  and  resists  tbe  action 
of  chlorine. 

Obt.  The  preceding  formulsB,  under  proper 
management,  produce  exoellent  products,  all 
of  which  are  extremely  mobile,  and  moat  of 
them  of  a  more  or  less  beautiful  colour.  The 
blue  ones,  when  concentrated,  dry  of  a  bine 
black,  whilst  two  or  three  of  the  others, 
though  at  first  pale,  rapidly  pass  into  a  deep 
black,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  all  cases  that  the  ingredients  be  pure. 
The  Prussian  blue,  except  when  directly  pre- 
pared for  tbe  purpose,  should  be  washed  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  before  attempting  its 
solution  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  Unless  these 
precautions  are  attended  to,  success  is  unlikely. 
A  little  gum  may  be  added,  if  required,  to  pre- 
vent the  fluid  spreading  on  the  paper ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  addition  is  no  improvement. 
Most  of  the  blue  fluids  may  be  used  as  '  in- 
delible ink'  to  mark  linen,  and  will  be  found 
very  permanent,  provided  the  part  be  first 
moistened  with  alum  water,  and  dried. 

XTIiOIDin.  When  starch  is  immersed  in 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'45  to  1*50), 
it  is  converted,  without  disengagement  of  gas, 
into  a  colourless,  tremulous  jelly,  which,  when 
treated  with  an  excess  of  water,  yields  a  white, 
curdy,  insoluble  substance,  which,  after  being 
edulcorated  with  pure  water,  until  every  trace 
of  acid  is  removed,  is  xyloidin.  Paper,  sugar, 
gum,  mannite,  and  several  other  substances, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  become  in  g^eat 
part  changed  to  xyloidin  or  analogous  com- 
pounds. 

Oht.  Pure  xyloidin  differs  but  slightly  from 
pyroxylin,  or  pure  gun-cotton. 

XTL'GL.  A  hydrocarbon,  homologons  to 
benzol,  found  in  wood-tar  and  coal-gas  naphtha. 


YAWS.    Syn,  Fbamiksbu,  L.    A  _ 

disease  of  the  skin  common  in  the  AntiUea 

and  some  parts  of  Africa.    It  is  characterised 

by    mulbeny-like    excrescences,    which    dis- 

<^i^  %^  ^^Xier^  Vsoasvoos.    'Hie    treatment 
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toiii!«  (if  any),  and  tbe  adoption  of  a  tempe- 
rate diet  and  regimen,  until  the  emptiona, 
having  ran  their  coarse,  begin  to  dry,  when 
tonics  and  alteratiTes,  as  cinchona  bark,  qai- 
nine,  and  sarsaparilla,  with  occasional  small 
doses  of  mercarials,  generally  prove  advan- 
tageoos.  The  master  (or  principal)  yaw, 
which  freqnently  remains  troublesome  after 
the  others  have  disappeared,  may  be  dressed 
with  the  ointment  ot  nitric-oxide  of  mer- 
eury,  or  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  lard. 

The  yaws  is  not  a  dangerous,  although  a 
very  digusting,  disease.  It  is  contagious  by 
contact,  and,  like  the  smallpox,  only  occurs 
once  during  life. 

TSAST.  Syn,  Babic,  Fbkmint,  Zumhtb; 
PsBMSKTiTH,  L.  Teast»  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  minute  v^petable  cells,  termed  Jbrula 
cerevinm^  is  either  the  froth  or  the  deposit  of 
fermenting  worts,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  fermentation. 

The  top  yeast,  or  superficial  ferment,  which 
covers  the  surface  of  fermenting  worts,  is 
called  *oherhef^  by  the  Germans;  and  the 
bottom  yeast,  or  the  ferment  of  deposit,  is 
termed  '  unterhefe*  The  first  is  the  common 
yeast  of  the  English  brewer ;  the  other,  that 
used  in  Bavaria  for  the  fermentation  of  worts 
from  below  (untergiibrung).  Both  varieties 
yield  their  own  kind  under  proper  conditions. 
Wort  fermented  with  top  yeaat,  at  from  46 
to  60°  Fahr..  yield  both  varieties,  and  each  of 
these  furnishes  its  own  kind,  nearly  pure,  by 
a  second  fermentation.    See  BsBWura,  Fbb- 

MXKTATIOV,  &A, 

iVef.  1.  Ordinary  beer  yeast  may  be  kept 
fresh  and  fit  for  use  for  several  months*  by 
piadng  it  in  a  close  canvas  bag,  and  gently 
and  gradually  squeezing  out  the  moisture  in  a 
screw  press,  until  the  remaining  matter  ac- 
quires  the  consistence  of  clay  or  soft  cheese, 
in  which  state  it  must  be  preserved  in  dose 
vesseLa,  or  wrapped  in  waxed  cloth.  This  is 
the  method  generally  adopted  for  the  best 
Flanders  and  German  yeast. 

2.  Whisk  the  yeast  until  it  forms  a  uniform 
liquid  mass,  and  then  lay  it  with  a  clean  and 
8<^t  painter's  brush  ev^y  and  thinly  on  flat 
dishes,  or  any  convenient  surface,  on  which  it 
can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air ;  this  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  first  coat 
is  sufficiently  solid,  and  so  on,  until  the  layers 
acquire  a  proper  thickness,  when  it  must  be 
detached  and  preserved  as  before.  If  ren- 
dered quite  dry,  its  power  of  exciting  fermen- 
tation will  be  destroyed. 

8.  By  employing  strips  of  clean  new  flannel 
(well  washed),  as  above ;  and,  when  sufficiently 
dry,  rolling  Uiese  up,  and  covering  them  with 
waxed  cloth  or  paper,  or  placing  them  in  tin 
canisters  or  boxes.  For  «#«,  a  few  inches  of 
one  of  the  strips  is  cut  olt  and  soaked  in  luke- 
warm water,  when  tbe  barm  leaves  the  flannel, 
and  mixes  with  the  water,  which  may  then  be 
stirred  up  with  the  flour. 


Teatt,  Aitifi^daL  *<  Although  the  conver- 
sion of  a  small  into  a  large  quantity  of 
yeast  is  a  very  easy  thing,  yet  to  produce  that 
substance  from  the  beginning  is  very  difficult." 
(Berzelius.)  Both  cases  are  met  in  the  for- 
mulae below. 

Prep,  1.  (  Without  a  ferment,) — a.  (Fownes.) 
Wheat  flour  is  to  be  mixed  with  water  into  a 
thick  pastcb  which  is  to  be  slightly  covered, 
in  a  moderately  warm  place ;  about  the  third 
day,  it  begins  to  emit  a  little  gpis,  and  to 
exhale  a  di«agreeable  sour  odour;  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  the  smell  changes,  much 
gas  is  evolved,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  and 
ag^reeable  vinous  odour,  and  it  is  then  in  a 
s^te  to  excite  either  to  vinous  or  penary 
fermentation,  and  may  be  either  at  once  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  or  formed  into  small 
and  very  thin  cakes,  dried  in  the  air,  and  pre- 
served tor  future  use.  Wort  fermented  with 
it  in  the  ordinary  way  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  yeasty  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  found 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  vessd.  "  This  is  a  revival 
of  a  method  which,  although  Mr.  Fownea 
seems  to  regard  it  as  new,  b  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Chemistry '  of  Boerhaave."  ('  Lancet.')  It  is, 
indeed,  a  mere  modification  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  leaven,  as  practised  from  the  most 
remote  ages  of  antiquity;  but  is  not  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account. 

2.  (WUh  a  ferment.}— a.  Take  of  bean 
flour,  i  lb.;  water,  6  quarts;  boil  for  ^  an 
hour,  pour  the  decoction  into  any  suitaUa 
vessel,  add  of  wheat  flour,  8i  lbs.;  stir  the 
whole  well  together,  and,  when  tbe  tempera- 
ture reaches  55°  Fahr.,  add  of  beer  yeast,  2 
quarts ;  mix  well,  and  in  24  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fifermentation  add  of 
barley  or  bean  flour,  7  lbs. ;  make  a  uuif  orm 
dough  by  tiiorough  kneading,  form  it  into 
small  cakes,  as  above,  and  then  preserve  these 
in  a  dry  situation.  For  uee,  one  of  theae  6ucb 
is  to  be  broken  into  pieces,  laid  in  tepid  water, 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  during  12  hours, 
when  the  soft  mass  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
beer  yeast. 

b,  (Patent  ybast.)  Take  of  hops,  6  ox.; 
water,  8  galls. ;  simmer  for  8  hours,  strain,  and 
in  10  minutes  stir  in  of  ground  malt,  ^  peck ; 
next  reboil  tbe  hops  in  water,  as  before,  and 
let  the  strained  liquor  run  into  the  first  mash, 
which  must  then  be  well  stirred  up,  covered 
over,  and  left  for  4  hours;  after  that  time 
drain  off  the  wort,  and,  when  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  90^  Fahr.,  set  it  to  work  with 
yeast  (preferably  patent),  1  pint;  after  stand- 
ing for  20  to  24  hours  in  a  warm  place,  take 
off  the  scum,  strain  it  through  a  coarse  hair 
sieve,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  1  pint  is  said 
to  be  enough  for  1  bushd  of  bread. 

Obs,  The  preparation  of  artificial  yeasty 
and  substitutes  tor  yeast  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  bot^  the  scientific  chemist 
and  the  practical  tradesman.  The  subject'  is, 
undoubtedly,  of  giraat  im^rtaacatA  casAs^gnA.^ 
\  and  ^Q^a^soa.   '\2fcva  %iMSH%  ^^psjwaww^^Xs^  ^g*A. 
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YELLOW  DYES -YELLOW  PIGMENTS. 


management,  yield  producto  which  are  all  that 
can  he  desired. 

YELliOW  BYES.  The  following  substances 
impart  a  yellow  to  goods,  either  at  once  or 
after  they  hare  been  mordanted  with  alumina 
or  tin : — annotta,  barberry  root,  dyer's  broom, 
French  berries,  fustic,  f ustet,  quercitron  bark, 
and  turmeric  Gkx>d8  mordanted  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  bath 
of  chromate  of  potash,  acquire  a  brilliant 
chrome-yellow  colour ;— solution  of  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  iron,  followed  by  immersion  in 
potash  or  lime  water,  gives  a  buff  or  orange ; 
~-orpiment,  dissolved  in  ammonia  water,  im- 
parts a  golden  yellow.  (See  the  above- 
named  substances,  m  their  alphabetical  places.) 
An  aniline  yellow  (chrysaniline)  has  recently 
been  obtaineid  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  most  valuable  dye-stuif,  comparable, 
indeed,  with  the  anil&e  nris  and  purples. 

YELLOW  JEfTSSL\  The  bUious  remittent 
fever  of  hot  climates. ^  It  is  very  common  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  New  Orleans  has  been  several  thnes 
nearly  depopulated  by  it.    :     '  r 

YELLOW  PIO^HENTS.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal are — 

Brown  Fink.  .  Prep,  Toke  of  French  ber- 
ries and  pearlash,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  fustic  chips, 
i  lb. ;  water,  2  gallons ;  boil  in  a  tin  or  pewter 
vessel,  and  strain  the  decoction.through  flannel, 
whilst  hot;  then  dissolve  alum,  1^  lb.  in  hot 
water,  2 1  galls. ;  add  the  solution  to  the  strain^ 
decoction  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls,  which 
must  afterwards  be  washed,  drained,  and  dried. 
Some  manufacturers  omit  the  fustic.  A  good 
glazing  colour,  when  ground  in  linseed,  and 
used  with  drying  oil. 

Yellow,  Chrome.  Stfn,  Chbomate  ov  lead, 
Yellow  o.  of  l.^  Plumbi  chbomab,  Plfmbi 
CHBOMA8  FLAVUlf,  L.  The  pr€^>aration  of 
the  pure  salt  is.  noticed  under  Crbomium  and 
Lead  ;  that  of  the  commercial  pigment  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Add  a  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  or  ace- 
tate of  lead  to  a  like  solution  of  neutral  chro- 
mate of  potash,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls ; 
then  collect  this,  wash  it  well  with  clean  soft 
water,  and  dry  it  out  of  the  reach  of  sulphu- 
retted vapours. 

2.  To  the  lye  of  chromate  of  potash,  pre- 
pared by  roasting  the  chrome  ore  with  nitre, 
and  lixiviation  with  water,  add  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  otherwise  proceei3  as  be- 
fore. 

3.  Dissolve  acetate  of  lead  in  warm  water, 
and  add  of  sulphuric  acid,  q.  s.  to  convert  it 
into  sulphate  of  lead;  decant  the  clear  liquid 
(vinegar),  wash  the  residuum  with  soft  water, 
and  digest  it,  with  agitation,  in  a  hot  solution 
of  neutral  (yellow)  chromate  of  potash,  con- 
taining 1  part  of  that  salt  to  every  three  parts 
of  sulphate  of  lead  operated  on ;   afterwards 
decant  the  liquid,  winch  is  a  «oluUo\i  of  iral- 
pbate  of  poi^h,  and  carefuTLy  toCvn,  ^«l^ 
and  dry  the  newly  formed  p\^m«iAK   t\» 


product  contains  much  sulphate  of  lead,  but 
covers  as  well,  and  has  as  good  a  ccAowr,  as 
pure  chromate  of  lead,  whilst  it  is  much 
cheaper.  The  shade  may  be  varied  by  in- 
creasing or  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
chromate.^ 

Obs.  Four  shades  of  this  beautiful  pigment 
are  met  with  in  the  shops,  via.,  pale  yellow 
or  straw  colour,  yellow,  deep  yellow,  and 
orange.  The  former  are  made  by  adding 
a  li&e  alum  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  chromate  before  mixing  it  with 
the  solution  of  lead ;  the  last,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  subacetate  of  lead  (tribasic  acetate), 
or  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  weak 
alkahne  lye.  The  darker  colour  appears  to 
arise  from  a  little  *dichromate'  being  thrown 
down  intimatelv  mixed  with  the  neutral 
chromate,  and  tne  paler  shades  from  a  slight 
excess  of  add,  or  from  the  presence  ai  water- 
sulphate  of  lead,  and,  occasionally,  alumina. 
The  colour  is  also  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solutions  at  the  time  of  admix- 
ture. Anthon  has  found  that,  when  hot  so- 
lutions of  equal  equivalents  of  acetate  of  lead 
(190  parts)  and  chromate  of  potash  (100  parts, 
both  neutral  and  in  crystals)  are  mixed,  the 
yellow  precipitate,  when  dried,  is  anhydrous ; 
but  when  the  mixture  is  made  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  precipitate  has  a  paler 
yellow,  and  when  dried  contains  1  eq.,  or 
nearly  SiJ,  of  water.  ('Buch.  Kept.')  It 
thus  appears  that  the  shades  of  colour  of 
chrome  yellow  may  be  varied,  without  any 
foreign  addition.  In  practice,  the  third  for- 
mula will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  See 
Obangb  Chbomb  and  Chbohe  Red. 

Butch  Pixik.  Prep.  Take  of  French  ber- 
ries, 1  lb. ;  tarmeric,  |  lb. ;  alum,  |  lb. ;  water, 
li  gal* ;  boil  i  an  hour,  strain,  evaporate  to 

2  quarts,  adding  of  whiting,  3  lbs.,  and  dry  by 
a  gentle  heat.  Starch,  or  white  lead,  is  some- 
times employed,  instead  of  whiting,  to  give  it 
a  body.  Gdden  yellow.  Used  as  a  pigment ; 
but  will  not  glaze  like  brown  pink. 

English  Fink.  Si/n.  Light  fikk.  As  the 
last,  but  using  5  lbs.  of  whiting. 

Indian  Yellow.    See  Pubeeb. 

King's  Yellow.  Factitious  tersulphuret  of 
arsenic. 

K^iples  Yellow.  Syn.  Mikebal  yellow. 
Pfvp,    Take  of  metallic  antimony,  in  powder, 

3  1$8. ;  red  lead,  2  lbs. ;  oxide  of  zinc,  1  lb. ; 
mix^  calcine,  well  triturate  the  calx,  and  fuse 
it  in  a  covered  crucible ;  the  fused  mass  must 
be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  g^nd- 
ing  and  elutriation. 

2.  Flake  white,  1^  lb. ;  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony, i  lb. ;  calcined  alum,  1  oz. ;  sal  ammo- 
niac, 2  oz. ;  calcine  in  a  covered  crucible  with 
a  moderate  heat  for  3  hours,  so  that  at  the 
end  it  may  be  barely  red  hot.  More  antimony 
and  sal  ammoniac  turn  it  on  the  gold  colour. 

S.  (QuimeL)    Washed  diaphoretic  antimony. 


'^  Kxv&«bSSBW^V^V;KA^SftSl\afige>£L:  ^:«c^>S9&. 
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1  part ;  pare  red  lead,  2  parts ;  grind  tbem  to 
a  paste  with  water,  and  expose  this  mixture 
to  a  moderate  red  heat  for  4  or  5  hours,  as 
before.  Vted  in  oil,  porcelain,  and  enamel 
painting.  Chrome  has  now  nearly  superseded 
it  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Patent  TeUow,  Syn,  Cassel  tbllow, 
MoKTPELUBB  T.,  TuBKBu's  T.  Prep,  Take 
of  dry  chloride  of  lead,  28  parts ;  pure  car- 
bonate  of  lead,  27  parts;  grind  them  toge- 
ther, fuse,  and  powder. 

2.  Common  salt,  1  part,  and  litharge,  4 
parts,  are  ground  together  with  water,  and 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat  for  some  time,  water 
being  added  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion; the  carbonate  of  soda  formed  is  then 
washed  out  with  more  water,  and  the  while 
residuum  heated  until  it  acquires  a  fine  yellow 
colour.  Works  well  in  oiL  Chiefly  used  in 
coach-painting.    See  Ozyghlobide  of  lead. 

Weld  Yellow.  Prepared  from  a  decoction  of 
weld  brightened  with  a  little  alum,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dutch  pink.  Uted  chiefly  for  paper 
hangings. 

YTTSIUIL  Y.  The  oxide  of  this  metal 
(yttria),  a  rare,  white  earth,  was  discovered  by 
Gadolin,  in  1794^  in  a  mineral  from  Ytterby,  in 
Sweden,  since  called  gadolinite.  Yttrium  was 
obtained  by  Wdhler,  in  1828,  as  a  brittle,  dark 
gray  metal,  made  from  the  chloride  by  the  action 
of  sodium.  Its  salts  have  in  general  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  the  sulphate  and  several  others  an 
amethystine  colour.  Its  solutions  are  pre- 
cipitated by  pure  alkalies,  but  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, especially  carbonate  of  ammonium,  dir- 
solve  it  in  the  cold.  They  are  distinguished 
from  glucinium  salts  by  the  colour  of  the  sul- 
phate, by  i>eing  insoluble  in  pure  alkalies, 
and  by  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Yttria  may  be  ob- 
tained from  gadolinite  by  a  similar  process  to 
that  by  whidb  glucina  is  extracted  from  the 
beryL 

According  to  Prof.  Mosander,  ordinary 
yttria  is  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  not  less 
than  three  metals — ^yttrium,  erbium,  and  ter- 
bium. These  metals  differ  from  each  other 
in  many  important  particulars.  The  first  is  a 
powerful  base,  and  the  others  are  said  to  be 
weak  ones.  They  are  separated  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  are  only  interesting  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view. 

ZAFFBX.  8jfn,  Saffba,  Saftlob,  Zatfbb. 
Crude  oxide  of  cobalt,  obtained  by  roasting 
cobalt  ore,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  then  ground  with  2  or  8  parts  of  very  pure 
quartzose  or  siliceous  sand.  Uted  as  a  blue 
colour  by  enamellers  and  painters  on  porcelain 
and  glass.  Chiefly  imported  from  Saxony. 
See  Smalts. 

ZE'^BO.    See  THXBXOiarrBB. 

ZESTS.    See  Powpbbs,  Saucb,  Spici,  &c. 

ZINC.  Zn.  iSJ^  Znrx,  Sfsltsb;  Zin- 
CUK  (Ph.  L.  £.  k  D.),  L.  This  metal  was 
Srst  noticed  by  Paracelsus,  in  the  16tb  cen- 


tury, who  called  it  'zinetum;*  but  its  ores 
must  have  been  known  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  as  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  brass. 

Prep.  The  zinc  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  the  native  sulphide  (ziuc  blende),  or  car- 
bonate (calamine),  by  roasting  those  orea,  and 
distilling  the  cidx  with  carbonaceous  matter 
in  a  covered  earthen  crucible,  having  its  bot- 
tom connected  with  an  iron  tube,  which  ter- 
minates over  a  vessel  of  water  situated  beneath 
the  furnace.  The  first  portion  that  passes 
over  contains  cadmium  and  arsenic,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  what  is  technically  called  '  brown 
blaze ;'  but  when  the  metallic  vapour  begins 
to  burn  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  or  the  *  blue 
blaze'  commences,  the  volatilised  metal  is 
collected. 

The  following  method,  by  which  several 
pounds  of  chemically  pure  zinc  may  be  obtained 
in  about  i  of  an  hour,  will  be  found  very  useful : 
— Melt  the  zinc  of  commerce  in  a  common 
crucible,  and  granulate  it  by  throwing  it  into 
a  tolerably  deep  vessel  of  water,  teking  care 
that  the  metal  be  very  hot  at  the  time;  dry 
the  metallic  grains,  and  dispose  them  by  layers 
in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  \  of  their  weight 
of  nitrate  of  potessium,  using  the  precaution 
to  place  a  slight  excess  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom ;  cover  the  crucible,  and  secure  the  lid, 
then  apply  heat ;  after  the  vivid  deflagration 
which  occurs  is  over,  remove  the  crucible 
from  the  fire,  separate  the  dross  with  a  tobe, 
and,  lastly,  run  the  zinc  into  an  ingot  mould. 
This  zinc,  tested  in  Marsh's  apparatus  during 
entire  days,  has  never  g^ven  any  stain,  and  in 
solution  the  most  sensitive  reagents,  such  as 
hydro-sulphocyanic  acid,  have  never  indicated 
the  least  atom  of  iron.    ('  Jouru.  de  Pharm/) 

Prop,  Zinc  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  having 
the  sp.  gr.  6*8  to  7'2 ;  tough  (under  some  cir- 
cumstances, brittle)  when  cold,  ductile  and 
malleable  at  from  250°  to  300*'  Fahr. ;  brittle 
and  easily  pulverised  at  400° ;  fuses  at  773^ 
(Daniell) ;  at  a  white  heat  it  boils,  and  sub- 
limes unchanged  in  dose  vessels;  heated  to 
whiteness  (941°  Daniell)  in  contact  with  the 
air,  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  green  light,  and 
is  converted  into  oxide.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.*  It  is  little 
acted  on  by  the  air,  even  when  moist.  The 
salts  of  zinc  are  colourless. 

Pw,  Commercial  zinc  is  never  pxure.  Ito 
specific  gravity  is  6*86.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  and  dilute  sulphuric  adds. 

Tests,  1,  The  solutions  of  zinc  give  a  gela- 
tinous white  precipitate  with  the  alkalies, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  is  com- 
pletdy  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
dpitant. — 2.  The  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  give  a  white  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  zinc  All  the  above  precipitates 
acquire  a  lemon-yellow  colour  when  drie<l  and 
heated,  but  again  become  whlteoxx  <:»cA\5v%« — 
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•olDtioru,  a  whlto  prw1[ntat«i  iniohible  In  ex- 
G«iis  of  the  precipitant,  or  In  (dationi  of 
hjdrate  of  poluilam  or  amiDaninm,  bnt  frml; 
•olnble  in  the  dilaM  mineral  acidt. — (.  Snl- 
pharectcd  hydroj^ii,  in  neutral  and  alkaline 
•olotions,  rIm  give*  a  like  wbite  precipitate. — 
fi.  Femcjanideof  potauinmgiveiageUtinQas 
whit«  precipitate. 

Silim.,  Ufa.— a.  100  f;n.  are  digested  In 
dilute  hydroeblorin  add  in  eicea^  and  the  in- 
•olnbte  portion,  whicb  ia  chiefl;  ckriton,  dried 
and  wvig-bed. 

6.  Tbe  aciduloQK  aolntion  (ue  a)  ia  next 
treated  witb  a  current  of  tnlpharetted  hjdro- 
{^n  nnlil  it  amelli  verj  iCrongl;  of  tliat  ga«; 
tiie  whde  U  then  left  for  aone  time  in  a  vnnn 
aitaalian.  The  precipitate  which  aubiidea 
CDUiata  of  tlie  aolpliidea  of  anenic,  wdmium, 
copper,  lead,  Ac.,  if  an;  of  tbeae  metila  were 
preeent  in  the  Hmple. 

e.  The  llltrate  fnnn  b,  alter  being  boiled,  li 
treated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  ^Ker  wbioti  it 
ii  agHin  boiled,  and,  when  cold,  i>  precipitated 
with  carbonate  of  tMriam  added  in  exoBu;  the 
precipitate  (ferric  hydrate}  ia  then  collected, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  weight,  in 
grains,  mnlti plied  bj  'T,  give*  the  per-centoige 
of  iron  in  the  umple  exHiTjined. 

d.  'Die  filtrate  from  e  ia  next  prpcipitat«d 
with  dilate  aulplinric  acid,  and  aolntion  of 
«arly)nate  of  lodium  ia  added  in  excesa  to  the 
filtered  liquid;  tbe  whole  is  then  boiled,  after 
which  tiie  new  precipitate  ia  waahed,  dritid, 
gently  ignited  for  some  time,  and  then  cooled 
and  weighed.  Tbe  weight,  in  greina,  multi- 
plied hj  '80247.  gi*ea  the  per-centage  of  pore 
linr  in  the  aample. 

Ut«i,  Sfc.  Zinc  i>  naed  to  form  galvanic 
plates;  in  fireworks,  and  in  medicine.  Of  late 
5eara  it  has  also  been  eitcnaivelj  uaed  iu  ttie 
niaanfactnre  of  Tessela  of  capacity,  tabin^, 
*heetafor  roofing,  and  other  things  thatreqoire 
lightneaa  and  durability. 

Elno,  AnuJ£ast»t«d  which  ia  employed  for 
voltaic  batteries,  is  prepared  as  foUowa:— The 
plates,  having  been  scoured  with  emery,  are 
immersed  for  ■  few  eeconda  in  dilute  sulphuric 
-  acid,  then  rinsed  in  clean  soft  water,  and,  after 
the  loose  water  has  drained  from  their  mrface. 
dipped  into  a  strong  eolation  of  ritber  mer- 
curic nitra(«  or  chloride,  or  into  eqnid  parta 
of  a  mixture  of  saturated  solutions  of  mercoric 
chloride  and  acttate  of  lead ;  the  plates  are, 
laatly,  dipped  into  water,  and  then  rnbbed  nith 
a  soft  cloth.  Another  end  aimpler  method 
is  to  rnb  mercury  over  the  pJatea  while  wet 
with  dilute  anipburic  acid. 

21nc,  GranulMed.  %ii.  Ztnoth  GBaMT. 
UTCll  (B.  P.).  Fnae  commercial  lioc  in  a 
crncible,  pour  it  in  a  verj  tbin  atream  into  a 
bncket  of  cold  water,  and  afi^warda  di^  the 


fflnc,    Ae'etat*    of.      Zn(C5H,0^      ,^. 
ZllfCI  icffTAB,  L.     Prep,     1.  (.PVi,!):^      kw- 
tate   of  lead,  1  It.,  is  disaoWea  in  S.\^\Yei\«\&^wAiKov.. 
water,  21;^nti,  and  the  soLatiou  ^>e\Ti%  ^"««ieA\     Prop.,  8(1.    ■«N»ai-5>iK,v  wJuawiwifc, 


in  a  cylindrical  jar,  sheet  lise,  4  oi.,  rolled 
into  a  coil,  la  immeiwd  therrin;  after  24 
honn  the  liquid  is  decanted,  efaporsted  to  IB 
OE.,  and  aolutiou  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium 
added  drop  by  drop,  until  a  reddiah  jirecipitate 
ceases  to  farmi  the  liquid  it  then  filtered, 
acidulated  by  the  addition  oF  a  few  dn^  of 
acetic  acid,  reduced  by  ersporation  to  10  fl. 
OE.,  and  aet  aaide  to  cryatalliae:  tbe  crystals 
sre  dried  on  bibulous  paper  set  on  a  porona 
brick,  and  then  preserred  in  a  well-atopped 
bottle.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  ftoai 
the  mother-liquor. 

Prop,,  t[e,  Effloreaeent;  white,  hexagonal 
platoi,  baving  a  powerful  atypic  taste;  very 
soluble  in  water;  less  soluble  in  alcohcjj  de- 
composed bj  heat.  It  is  tonic,  antispasmodic, 
and  emetic. — Oott.  1  to  2  gn. ;  as  an  emetic, 
10  to  20  gn. ;  externally,  2  or  8  grs.  to  water, 
1  fl  OS.,  aa  an  astringent  lotion  or  injection. 

Zlno,  Bro'mlda  at.  ZnBr,.  Sy*.  Zinoi 
BBOMIDCM,  L.  Prepared  like  tbe  COTreapond- 
ing  salt  of  iron. 

Zinc,  CarlMmata  of.    ZnCO^    Sj/n.     Zmci 

OABBOHAH  FITBUX.  ZlHOI  OABBOHAB  (B.  P.,  Ph. 
D.),  L.  Fttp.  1.  (Ph.  D.)  Solatjon  of  chlorideof 
sine  (Fh.  D.).  1  innt,  is  added,  in  succesiiTe 
portions,  to  a  aolutiou  of  crystallised  carbrmate 
of  sodiam  of  commerce,  2  ItM.,  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  6  pints,  and  the  whole  ia 
boiled  until  gas  ceasea  to  be  evolved;  tlie  pre- 
cipitate ia  then  washed,  and  dried,  at  first  on 
blotting-paper,  and,  finally,  by  a  steam  or 
water  bwt. 
Sine,  Chlo"Tide  of.    ZnCtr  Syu.  BvmB  ot 

ZINO,  MPHIATB  or  B.tj  ZWCI  CBLOBIDITX 
(B.  p.,  Ph.  L.),  Z.  MTTBlABt.  L.  Prep.  1.  By 
heating  metallic  zinc  in  chlorine. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  pint; 
water,  1  quart;  add  zinc  (in  Bmall  pieces],  7 
oz.  {  wheti  the  efforveitcence  is  nearly  finished, 
apply  beat  until  bubbles  cease  to  be  evolved; 
decant  the  clear,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ; 
fuse  the  reiulting  mass  in  a  lightly  covered 
crucible,  by  a  red  heat,  pour  it  out  on  a  Bnt 
amooth  stone,  and,  when  cold,  break  it  into 
amall  pieces,  or  cast  it  into  rods  in  iron  moulds, 
and  preserve  it  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle. 

3.  (In  BOLBTIOB.)  —  a,  (LlQCOR  ZIWCI 
CHMBim— Ph.  D.)  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  of  each,  2^  pints  ;  sheet  zinc,  1  lb. ;  dis- 
solve, filter  throngh  calico,  add  of  hypochlorite 
of  calcium,  1  fl.  01.,  and  evaporate,  by  boiling, 
to  a  pint ;  when  cold,  pour  it  into  a  bottle, 
add  <^  prepared  chalk,  1  oi..  and  water,  q.  a. 
to  mske  the  whole  messnre  1  qnartj  agitate 
occasionally  for  24  hours,  decant  or  filter,  and 
preserve  the  liquid  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Up. 
gr.  1'593.     See  SoLmoNB. 

b.  <E.  Parriah.)  Orsnulated  liuc,  «  1ba.i 
hydrochloric  acid,  4  Iha.,  or  q.  a.  j  water,  9 
quarts;  dissolve,  avoiding  excess  of  acid.  The 
solution  contains  1  in  12  of  chloride  of  tine  ■ 
^YjxwaixaasAcd  as  of  the  proper  strength  tot  ft 
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pbons  maas  or  crystals;  generally  a  wlutish- 
gray,  semi-transparent  mass,  baying  the  con- 
sistence  of  wax ;  f  asible ;  Tolatile  at  a  strong 
heat,  condensing  in  acicnlar  crystals;  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  highly 
deliquescent;  coagulates  albumen  and  gelatin, 
and  corrodes  animal  substances.  Tbe  solu- 
tion possesses  the  same  properties  in  a  minor 
deg^ree. 

Fur,  From  the  aqueous  solution,  hydro-sul- 
phuric acid  or  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  being 
dropped  in,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  What 
is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  or  hydrate  of  potas- 
num  from  the  same  solution  is  white,  and  is 
redissolved  by  either  precipitant  in  excess.  The 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  the  carbonate  of 
either  ammonium  or  potassium  is  (also)  white, 
but  is  not  redissolved  when  these  are  added  in 
excess. 

Utett  ^c.  Dry  chloride  of  zinc  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  caustic,  for  which  it  is  highly  recom* 
mended  by  Voght,  Canquoin,  and  others.  It 
is  more  powerful  than  chloride  of  antimony, 
and  its  action  extends  deeper  than  does 
nitrate  of  silver,  whilst  it  exercises  an  influence 
over  the  vital  actions  of  neighbouring  parts. 
The  sore  is  generally  healthy  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  eschar,  and  no  constitutional  dis- 
order ensues.  It  has  been  given  in  scroAila, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  &c. ;  and,  combined  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  facial  neuralgia. — Do»e,  \ 
gr.  to  2  grs. ;  externally,  as  a  lotion,  2  to  8  grs. 
to  water,  1  oz.    In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous. 

The  solution  (xjqixd  chlosidb)  is  also  used 
as  a  caustic,  but  chiefly  as  a  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  the  power  of  rapidly 
decomposing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  the 
organic  matter  of  miasmata  which  convey 
disease. 

Zinc,  Cy'anide  of.  ZnCy,.  8yn,  QrkVJTBxt 
OF  znro;  ZiNCi  oyaniduic,  Znrci  OTAifu- 
BETUK,  L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Add  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  another  of  pure  sul- 
phate of  zinc;  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
— Dose,  1^  to  1  gr.,  twice  a  day ;  in  epUepsy, 
hysteria,  and  other  nervous  aflfections,  heart- 
bum,  worms,  &c. ;  and  as  a  substitute  for 
hydro-cyanic  acid. 

Zinc,  Ferrocy'anide  of.  Zn^eCy^.  8yn, 
ZiNci  VEBBOCTANIDTJH,  L.  Prep.  By  adding 
a  hot  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to 
a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  washing,  and  dxying  the  precipitate. 
White. — Do»e,  1  to  4  grs.;  in  the  same  cases 
as  the  last. 

Zinc,  Todide  of .  Znl,.  Sffk,  Htdhiodate  of 

ZINCf  ;   ZiNCI  lODIDTTte,  ZlKCI  BTDBIODAS,  L. 

Prep,  1.  (Duflos.)  Iodine,  2  parts;  granu- 
lated zinc,  1  part^  water,  4  parts ;  proved  as 
for  ferrous  iodide,  only  employing  a  glass  or 
porcelain  vessel. 

2.  (Magendie.)  Iodine,  17  parts;  zinc  (in 
powder),  20  parts;  mix,  and  sublime  in  a 
matrass. 

JPlrop.,  ^c,    Peliqnescent.    Chiefly  used  ex- 


Urriially  \  15  grs.  to  water,  6  fl.  oz.,  as  a  colly- 
rium  in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye 
(Poulet) ;  1  dr.  to  lard,  1  oz.,  as  a  powerful 
resolvent  in  scrofulous  and  other  glandular 
swellings,  rubbed  on  the  part  twice  a  day. 
(Ure.) 

Zinc,  Lac'tate  of.  Zn(C,Ht03)2.  Sgn,  Zinci 
LAOTAS,  L.  Prepared  ^m  zinc  in  the  same 
way  as  ferrous  lactate  is  from  iron. 

Zinc,  Ox'ide  of.  8yn.  Pbotoxii>i  of  znrc ; 
Ziwci  OXTDUM  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £.  k  D.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  (pore),  1  lb. ; 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  6i  os. ;  dissolve  each 
separately  in  6  quarts  of  water,  filter,  mix  the 
solutions,  well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water, 
and  calcine  it  for  2  hours  in  a  strong  fire.  The 
Ph.  £.  is  nearly  similar. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Place  carbonate  of  zinc  in  a 
covered  clay  crucible^  and  expose  it  to  a  very 
low  red  heat,  until  a  portion  taken  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass  ceases  to  efPervesee  on  being 
dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop.,  ^,  A  white,  tasteless  powder ;  in- 
soluble in  water;  freely  soluble  in  acids,  the 
solution  yielding  colourless  and  tesily  crys- 
tallisable  salts;  strongly  basic. 

l7Mt,  S(e,  It  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic, 
and  has  been  advantageously  used  in  chorea, 
epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  and  spasmodic 
affections. — J>09e,  1  to  6  grs.,  twice  a  day.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  dusting  powder,  and  to  make 
an  ointment.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  white  lead  in  painting,  than  which 
it  covers  better,  but  dries  slower,  and  hence 
requires  the  addition  of  dried  white  vitriol. 
This  oxide  is  the  only  compound  which  ziifc 
forms  with  oxygen. 

Zinc,  Snlphate  of.    ZnS04.    Sgn,    Whits 

COFFHRA8*,  WhITB  TITKIOL*  ;  ZlKOI  BITLFHAS 

(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  K.  k  D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Granulated  zinc,  5  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
1  quart ;  dissolve,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  pellicle, 
and  set  it  aside  to  aystallise. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Zinc  (laminated  or  granulated), 
4  oz. ;  sulphuric  aci^  3  fl.  oz,;  water,  1  pint ; 
mix  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and,  when  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  boO  for  10  minutes,  Alter 
through  calico,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness ;  dissolve  the  dry  salt  in  water,  1  jnut ; 
frequently  ag^te  the  solution,  when  cold, 
during  6  hours,  with  prepared  chalk,  i  oz. ; 
next  filter,  acidulate  the  filtrate  with  nitric 
acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  1  fi. 
dr.;  evaporate  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the 
surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise ;  dry  the 
crystals  on  bibulous  paper,  without  heat»  and 
preserve  them  in  a  bottle.  More  crystals  may 
be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor. 

8.  The  ccmimon  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  copper,  cadmium,  lead, 
iron,  and  manganese,  and  nearly  always  one 
or  more  of  them.  By  digesting  its  concen- 
trated solution  for  some  time  with  metallic 
zinc,  it  may  be  fVeed  from  copper,  lead,  and 
.  cadmium,  for  tb«ii^  TDkS^\&  vc%  *«&  ^^^s^^a^  ^»v^ 
\prec\p\A.\«^  m  a.xaRNsK^'t  ^Xji&fe\  ^'t^'^sfe  -wsSssk.- 
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iHted  solafcion  may  be  treated  with  flnlpbn- 
retted  hydrogen  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
forms.  In  order  to  separate  the  iron,  chlorine 
gas  may  be  passed  into  the  solution,  by  which 
the  iron  is  converted  into  the  ferrous  chloride; 
if  this  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  oxide 
of  iron  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  powder,  from 
which  the  solution  must  be  filtered.  When 
the  sulphate  contains  manganese,  which  is  not 
very  often  the  case,  the  solution  must  be  boiled 
up  a  few  times  with  purified  charcoal,  filtered 
and  evaporated.  *Jour.  fur  prakt.  Chem.') 
The  product  of  each  of  the  above  formulfe  is 
nearly  chemically  pure. 

4.  {CommerciaL)  The  crude  sulphate  of 
sine  6white  copperas,  or  white  vitriol,  of  the 
shops)  is  prepared  by  roasting  native  sulphide 
of  zinc  (zinc|blende)  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
exposing  the  caldued  mass  to  the  air  and 
humidity  for  some  time,  then  lixiviating  it, 
and  evaporating  the  resulting  solution  until 
it  forms  a  white  semicrystalline  mass  on 
cooling. 

Prop.  Pure  sulphate  of  sine  forms  inodo- 
rous,  colourless,  transparent,  quadrangular 
prisms,  closely  resembling  in  appearance  those 
of  Epsom  salt,  which  efiloresce  slightly  in  the 
air,  and  contain  7  eqniv.  of  water ;  it  has  a 
slightly  acidulous  and  very  styptic  metallic 
taste ;  the  crystals  dissolve  in  2^  parts  of  cold 
and  in  less  than  their  own  weight  of  boiling 
water;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
crude  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  (white 
vitriol)  occurs  in  irregular  granular  masses, 
which  somewhat  resemble  loaf  sugar. 

When  a  solution  of  this  salt,  in  6  of  water, 
is  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  then  added  until  the  oxide 
of  zinc  at  first  precipitated  is  all  redissolved, 
no  yellow  precipitate  remains,  or  a  trace  only, 
and  the  solution  is  colourless. 

Utet.  In  medicine,  as  a  tonic,  antispas- 
modic, &c. ;  in  doses  of  1  to  2  grs.,  twice 
duily ;  as  an  emetic,  10  to  30  grs.  In  large 
doses  it  is  poisonous.  It  has  been  employed 
with  benefit  in  dyspepsia,  fluor  albus,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  hooping-cough,  and  other  convulsive 
and  nervous  affections,  generally  combined 
with  bitters,  foxglove,  hemlock,  henbane,  or 
opium.  As  an  emetic,  it  acts  almost  imme- 
diately, and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  empty 
the  stomach  at  the  commencement  of  a  fit  of 
ague,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning,  &c.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  externally,  to  form  astringent 
and  repellent  coUyria,  injections  and  lotions. 

Zinc,  Vale"rianate  of.  ZnCCjHjOa)^  Syn. 
ZiNCIVALKBIANAB,  (B.P.,Ph.D.)  Prep.  (Ph. 
D.)  Valerianate  of  sodium,  2^  oz.,  and  sulphate 
of  zinc,  2  oz.  7|dr8.,  are  each  separately  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  1  pint;  the  solutions  are 
then  heated  to  200**  Fahr.,  mixed,  and  the  re- 
sulting crystals  skimmed  oflT;  the  liquid  is 
next  evaporated  at  a  tem^^TOitiff^  Tiot  \\\^\ve.T 


surface;  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  steeped,  for 
an  hour,  in  cUstilled  water,  just  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  after  which  the  whole  is  transferred 
to  a  paper  filter,  on  which  it  is  at  first  drained, 
and  then  dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  100**. 

Prop.,  Hfc.  Brilliant  white,  pearly  scales; 
very  light;  astringent;  smells  strongly  of 
valerianic  acid;  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  exposure  to  heat  rapidly 
decomposes  it ;  exposure  to  the  air  also  decom- 
poses it>  but  more  slowly.  It  is  regarded  as 
powerfully  antispasmodic  and  tonic. — Dose. 
1  to  8  grs.,  thrice  daily,  made  into  pills ;  in 
neuralgia,  tic  douloureux,  nervous  headaches 
(more  particularly  hemicrania),  hysteria,  pal- 
pitation of  the  hearts  vertigo^  chorea,  epilepsy, 
kc 

Oh$.  Bulrrate  of  zinc;  scented  with  valeri- 
anic acid,  which  is  often  sold  for  the  above 
compound,  may  be  detected  by  distilling  it 
with  sulphuric  acid;  the  distillate,  tested 
with  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  copper, 
gives  a  bluish-white  precipitate  if  it  contains 
butyric  acid.  The  valerianate  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  salts  of  zinc  by  its  extreme 
lightness. 

ZnrC-E'THYL.  ZnCCjHj),.  A  curious  liqu-d 
body, discovered  by  Dr.  Frankland,  and  formed, 
along  with  iodide  of  zinc,  when  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  heated  with  pure  zinc  in  a  sealed  glass  tube. 
The  mixed  white  product,  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  yields  pure  zinc-ethyl. 
It  is  a  highly  volatile  liquid,  having  a  rather 
disagreeable  odour,  and  so  rapidly  decomposed 
by  contact  with  the  air  that  it  takes  fire. 
Water  resolves  it  into  hydride  of  ethyl,  and 
other  products. 

ZDrC-MElHYL.  Zn(CH3)3.  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  methyl,  as 
zinc-ethyl.  It  takes  fire  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  air. 

ZUrCDTG.  Syn.  ZnnriNa.  Vessels  of 
copper  and  brass  may  be  covered  with  a  firmly 
adherent  layer  of  p\ire  zinc,  by  boiling  them 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  pure  zinc 
turnings  being  at  the  same  time  present  in 
considerable  excess.  The  same  object  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  zinc  and  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  hydrate  of  potassium. 

The  variety  of  zinced  iron  commonly  kno^n 
by  the  name  of  'galvanised  iron '  is  prepared 
by  immersing  the  sheets  of  metal,  previously 
scoured  and  cleaned  with  dilute  hydro-chloric 
acid,  in  a  bath  of  melted  zinc  covered  with 
powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  moving  them 
about  until  they  are  sufficiently  coated. 

ZDrCOOHAFHT.  An  art  closely  resembling 
lithography,  in  which  plates  of  zinc  are  sub- 
stituted for  slabs  of  stone. 

ZIE'COK.    See  Gems.      * 

ZIBGOKIUH.  Zr.  ^S^ii.  The  oxide  of  this 
metal,  a  white  pulverulent  earth,  discovered  in 
the  mineral  jargon   or  zircon  of  Ceylon,  by 


than  200^,  until  it  meawarea  4  fL.  ox.,  V^\^  w^v\Y\«^T^iOok^  \\v.\l'^^,\\»V'»^\s^^  Iwen  found  in 
talfl^  as  they  form,  being  icmoxe^  iiom  VXi^\  \}ckfc V^^yti^. 
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iV«p.  The  stone  is  calcined  and  thrown 
into  cold  water,  and  then  powdered  in  an 
agate  mortar;  the  powder  is  mixed  with  9 
parts  of  pore  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  the 
mixture  projected,  by  spoonfals,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  care  being  taken  that  each  portion  is 
fused  before  another  is  added ;  after  fusion, 
with  an  increased  heat,  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  calcined  mass 
is  next  powdered,  and  boiled  in  water;  the 
insoluble  portion  is  then  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  heated,  that  the 
silicic  acid  may  fall  down;  after  which  the 
zirconia  is  precipitated  with  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium; or,  the  zirconia  may  be  precipitated 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  expelled  by  heat. 

From  this  metallic  zirconium  is  obtained  by 
heating  in  a  glass  tub^  with  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
mixture  of  potassium  and  the  double  fluoride 


of  zirconium  and  potassium,  carefully  dried ; 
the  product^  washed  with  water,  and  digested 
for  some  time  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Prop.,  S(c.  A  black  powder;  it  acquires  a 
feeble  metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisher,  and 
takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  has  not 
been  thoroughly  examined. 

Oxide  of  zirconium,  or  zirconia,  ZrOj,  has 
neither  taste  nor  odour,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  earths,  except  thorina, 
by  being  precipitated  when  any  of  the  neutral 
salts  of  zirconiam  are  boiled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  salts 
of  zirconium  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
aluminium  and  glucinium  by  being  precipitated 
by  all  the  pure  alkaUes,  and  by  being  inso- 
luble when  they  are  added  in  excess.  The 
precipitated  hydrate  and  carbonate  are  readily 
soluble  in  acids. 
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C.  Z,  Bloxam 

CHEMISTRY,      INORGANIC     and    ORGANIC: 

With  Experiments.  By  Charles  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  for 
Artillery  Studies,  Woolwich.  Second  Edition.  With  295  Engravings  on 
Wood       ......  8vo,  i6s. 


* 


It  has  been  the  author*s  endeavour  to  produce  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  those  studying  the  science  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  and  one 
which  a  student  may  peruse  with  advantage  before  commencing  his  chefiical  studies  at 
one  of  the  collies  or  medical  schools,  where  he  will  abandon  it  for  the  more  advanced 
work  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  professor.  The  special  attention  devoted  to  Metallurgy 
and  some  other  branches  of  Applied  Chemistry  renders  the  work  especially  useful  to  those 
who  are  being  educated  for  employment  in  manufacture. 


*'  Professor  Bloxam  has  given  us  a  most 
excellent  and  useful  practical  treatise.  His 
666  pages  are  crowded  with  facts  and  expe- 
riments,  nearly  all  well  chosen,  and  many 
quite  new,  even  to  scientific  men.     .     .     It 


is  astonishing  how  much  information  he  oflen 
conveys  in  a  few  paragraphs.  We  might 
quote  fifty  instances  of  this."  —  Chemical 
News. 


By  the  same  Author 

LABORATORY  TEACHING:  Or,  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Practical  Chemistry,  with  Analytical  Tables.  Second  Edition.  With  89 
Engravings    .....        Crown  8vo,  5  s.  6d. 


•  • 


This  work  is  intended  for  use  in  the  chemical  laboratory  by  those  who  are  com- 
mencing the  study  of  practical  chemistry.  It  does  not  presuppose  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  theoretical  speculations. 
It  dispenses  with  the  use  of  all  costly  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  is  divided  into 
separate  exercises  or  lessons,  with  examples  for  practice,  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  large 
classes.  The  method  of  instruction  here  followed  has  been  adopted  by  the  author, 
after  twenty-three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  laboratory. 
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yoAn  E.  Bowman  and  C.  L.  Blexam 
PRACTICAL     CHEMI  ST  RY,     Including  Analysis. 
By  John  £.  Bowhak  and  C.   L   Bloxah,     Sixth   Edition.    With  98 
Ei^nvings  on  Wood  .  .  .  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

*,*  The  intCDtiaa  of  thu  work  ii  to  furnuh  to  the  beginner  a  text-book  or  the  prac- 
tical wiitaUia  of  the  UboTBtoi;.  The  *arioat  proceues  emplo^  in  inaljsis,  or  which 
haTc  been  deviled  far  the  UlattnUiao  of  the  principlea  of  the  science,  ue  explained  in  lan- 
piage  ai  dmple  ai  poKble.  This  edition  has  been  emb«Uithed  with  a  large  Dnmber  of 
additioaal  wood  engravings  from  iketchei  made  in  th«  laboratorj- 

Aho 

MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Fourth  Edition,  with  82  Engravings 

on  Wood.  ....  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

*,*  Thii  work  \pia  instmclioiis  for  the  examination  and  uulysis  ai  urine,  binod,  and 

■  few  other  of  the  more  important  animal  products,  bolb  heallhy  and  morbid,     ll  com- 

priiei  alio  directioni  for  the  detection  of  poisona  in  organic  tnixlnres  and  in  the  tissues. 


Albert  y.  Bertiays 

NOTES    FOR    STUDENTS    IN     CHEMISTRY:    Being    a 

Syllabus  of  Cbemlsiry  and  Practical  Chemistry.     By  Alhert  J.  Bernavs, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 

[Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

*,*  A  new  feature  is  an  Appendix  giving  the  doses  of  the  chief  chemical  prepanttioos 

of  the  "Materia  Medica." 

"The  new  notation  and  nomenclature  are  |  book,  and  a  close  revision  of  the  whole," — 
now  exdnnvely  Died.    We  notice  additional     Scientific  iipinion. 
DOtei  in  apparently  every  paragraph  in  the  | 


J.  Campbell  Brovm 

ANALYTICAL  TABLES  for  STUDENTS  of  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY.    By  J.  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S. 

[8vo,  2s.  6d. 


G.  FowHts 
A      MANUAL     OF     ELEMENTARY     CHEMISTRY, 
Theoretical  and  Practical   liY  G.  FowNts,  F.K.S.   Edited  by  Henry  Watts, 
B.A.,  F.RS.    E\ev«fliit.ii6oTi.  Vl'vCti'^'aiji&.^ti^iWTOei.    Crown  8vo,  ijs. 
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Remigtus  Fresenius 

QUALITATIVE   ANALYSIS.     By  C.  Remigius  Fresenius. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Vacher.    Eighth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra 
and  Wood  Engravings  .  •  .  •  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.      Edited    by  Arthur  Vacher. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Wood  Engravings         .  .  .      8to,  iSs. 


Robert  Galloway 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY :  A  New  Method  for 
Teaching  the  Elements  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Galloway,  Professor 
of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  Engravings     .  .  .  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

THE  SECOND  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY:  or,  the  Student's 
Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches  of  the  Science.    With  Engravings. 

Fcap.  8vo,  los. 
Also 

A    MANUAL    OF    QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS 

Fifth  Edition,  with  Engravings  •  •  Post  Svo,  Ss.  6d.« 

Also 

CHEMICAL  TABLES.  On  Five  large  Sheets,  for  School  and 
Lecture  Rooms.    Second  .Edition  .  .  The  Set,  4s.  6d. 


**  We  can  always  give  praise  to  Mr.  Gal- 
loway's educational  works.  Thev  are  inva- 
riably written  on  a  system  and  founded  on 
experience,  and  the  teaching  is  clear,  and 
in  general  complete." — Chemical  JVinvs, 


"  Nfr.  Galloway  has  done  much  to  simplify 
the  stttd^  of  diemistry  by  the  instniotive 
manner  m  which  he  plac^  the  principal 
details  of  the  science  before  his  readers.'* 
— British  Medical  youmal. 


T.  Griffiths 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS  :  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter.    By  T.  Griffiths.    Second  Edition,  with  Engravings. 

Fcap.  8vo,  7S.  6d. 
-.-0 

U.  y.  Kay-Shuttleworth 

FIRST    PRINCIPLES    OF    MODERN    CHEMISTRY. 
By  U.  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  M.P.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

"  We    can    recommend    the   book." —        "Deserving  warmest  commendation."— 
Athenosum.  Popular  Science  Rev. 
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Francis  Sutton 

HANDBOOK     OF    VOLUMETRIC    ANALYSIS; 

or,  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure  applied 
to  Liquids,  Solids,  and  Gases.  By  Francis  SutroN,  F.C.S.,  Norwich- 
Second  Edition.    With  Engravings  .  .  .        8vo,  12s. 

*«*  This  work  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pure  Chemical  Research,  Pathological 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Metallurgy,  Manufacturing  Chemistry,  Photography,  etc,  and  for 
the  Valuation  of  Sul»tances  used  in  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts. 

"Mr.  Sutton  has  rendered  an  essential  service  by  the  compilation  of  his  work.'* — 
ChemiccU  New9» 


R.  V,  Tuson     ' 

COOLEY'S     CYCLOPAEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL 

RECEIPTS,  PROCESSES,  AND  COLLATERAL  INFORMATION 
IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  PROFESSIONS,  AND 
TRADES  :  Including  Pharmacy  and  Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene. 
Designed  as  a  Comprehensive  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  and 
General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur, 
and  Heads  of  Families.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Rewritten  by 
Professor  Richard  V.  Tuson,  F.C.S.,  assisted  by  several  Scientific 
Contributors  .....  8vo,  28s. 


"  A  much  improved  edition.  .  .  . 
Ix>ng  recognised  as  a  general  book  of  re- 
ference. * '  —  Timis, 

"The  book  is  of  considerable  value  for 
household  use,  as  well  as  professional  pur- 
poses, for  it  contains  a  quantity  of  interest- 
ing information  relating  to  the  composition 


of  articles  in  common  use  as  food  and 
medicine." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

"  Other  of  the  articU s,  as  on  *  brewing,* 
*  bread,'  etc.,  are  specimens  of  what  cyclo-. 
paedic  writing  should  be,  being  concise  and 
thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the  practical  por- 
tion of  the  subject." —  Veterinarian, 


W,  G,  Valentin 

INTRODUCTION  TO  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By 
Wm.  G.  Valentin,  F.C.S.,  Principal  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Che- 
mistry in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  Science  Training  Schools, 
South  Kensington.    With  82  Engravings     ....        8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Also 

QUALITATIVE     CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS.    With  19 

Engravings 8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Also 

TABLES    FOR    THE     QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS     OF 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES,  both  in  the  Dry  and  Wet 
Way.    On  indesttuctMe  p«.^t  ,  •  .       8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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R,  Wagner  and  IV,  Crookes 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  By 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Wurtzburg.  Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Eighth  German 
Edition,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

[8vo,  25s 

*«*  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  application  of  the  science  of  chemistry  to 
the  various  manufactures  and  industries.  The  subjects  are  treated  of  in  eight  divisions, 
as  follows  : — I.  Chemical  Metallurgy,  Alloys,  and  Preparations  made  and  obtained  from 
Metals.  2.  Crude  Materials  and  Products  of  Chemical  Industry.  3.  Glass,  Ceramic 
Ware,  Gypsum,  Lime,  Mortar.  4.  Vegetable  Fibres.  5.  Animal  Substances.  6.  Dye- 
ing and  Calico  Printing.     7.  Artificial  Light.     8.  Fuel  and  Heating  Apparatus. 

"Full  and  exact  in  its  information  on 
almost  every  point." — Engineer, 

**  This  book  will  permanently  take  its 
place  among  our  manuals.'* — Nature, 


it 


Mr.  Crookes  deserves  praise,  not  only 
for  the  excellence  of  his  translation,  but 
also  for  the  original  matter  he  has  added." 
— American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 


y,  Forbes  Royle  and  F,  W,  Headlatid 

A    MANUAL    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA.      By   J.    Forbes 

Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  W.  Headland,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    Fifth  Edition, 
with  Engravings  on  Wood Fcap  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

*«*  This  edition  has  beea  remodelled  throughout  on  the  basis  of  the  present  edition  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  medicines  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  found 
arranged  in  natural  order,  the  preparations  described  at  length,  and  the  formulas 
explained.  Other  medicines  and  preparations,  mentioned  only  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia  of  185 1,  are  separately  described  and  included  in  brackets.  All  remedies  of 
value,  whether  officinal  or  not,  are  noticed  in  their  place  m  this  Manual. 


"This  Manual  is,  to  our  minds,  unrivalled 
in  any  language  for  condensation,  accuracy. 


and  completeness  of  information." — British 
Medical  Journal, 


Adolphe  IVahltuch 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS.   By  Adolphe  Wahltuch,  M.D.      ,       .       .       8vo,  15s. 

*«*  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  tabular  arrangement  of  all  drugs  specified  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867.  Every  table  is  divided  into  six  parts  : — (i)  TAe 
Name  and  Synonyms  ;  (2)  Character  and  Properties  or  Composition  ;  (3)  Physiological 
Effects  and  Therapeutics ;  (4)  Form  and  Doses;  (5)  Preparations ;  (6)  Prescriptions. 
Other  matter  elucidatory  of  the  Phannaoopoeia  is  added  to  the  work. 

**  A  very  handy  book." — Lancet, 
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Peter  Squire 

COMPANION    TO     THE    BRITISH     PHARMACOPCEIA. 

With  Practical  Hints  on  Prescribing;  including  a  Tabular  Arrangement 
of  Materia  Medica  for  Students,  and  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Principal 
Spas  of  Europe.  By  Peter  Squire,  Chemist  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  late  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Ninth  Edition Svo,  los.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

PHARMACOPCEIAS  OF  LONDON  HOSPITALS.      Second 

Edition Fcap  8vo,  5s. 

*«*  Mr.  Squire  has  collected  all  the  Formulae  used  in  seventeen  of  the  principal 
Hospitals  of  London,  and  arranged  them  in  groups  of  mixtures,  gargles,  &c.,  Ac.  These 
Formulae  were  revised  and  approved  by  the  medical  staff  of  each  of  the  Hospitals,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  medical  practitioner,  both  as  to  dose 
and  best  menstruum  in  prescribing. 


7.  B.  Smith 

PHARMACEUTICAL   GUIDE.     By  John  Barker  Smith. 

Second  Edition Crown  8vo. 

[In  th€  Press. 

first  and  sf.cond  examinations 

Latin  Grammar — Fractions  —  Metric   System  —  Materia  Medica  —  Botany 
— Pharmacy— Chemistry — Prescrii»tions. 


yohn  Steggall 

FIRST     LINES     FOR    CHEMISTS     AND    DRUGGISTS 

preparing  for  Examination   at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.      By  John 
Steggall,  M.D.     Third  Edition i8mo,  3s.  6d. 


CONTENTS 


Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
Substances  arranged  alphabetically. 

Table  of  Trcparations,  containing  Opium, 
Antimony,  Mercury,  and  Arsenic. 

Classification  of  Plants. 


Thermometers. 
Specific  Gravity. 
Weights  and  Measures. 
Questions   on    Pharmaceutical    Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica. 
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J,  Birkbeck  Nevins 

THE  PRESCRIBER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
PHARMACOPCEIA,  By  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins,  M.D.  Lond.,  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  Medical  School.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged        ....        Royal  32mo,  3s.  6d. 


Jonathan  Pereira 
SELECTA  E  PRiESCRIPTIS  :   Containing  Lists  of  the  Terms, 

Phrases,  Contractions,  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes ;  the  Grammatical  Construction  of  Prescriptions ;  Rules 
for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms  ;  a  Prosodiacal  Vocabulary 
of  the  Names  of  Drugs,  &c. ;  and  a  Series  of  Abbreviated  Prescriptions 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms.  To  which  is  added  a  Key,  con- 
taining the  Prescriptions  in  an  Unabbreviated  Form,  with  a  Literal  Trans- 
lation for  the  Use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students.  By  Jonathan 
Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Sixteenth  Edition   ....        32mo,  5s. 


Henry  Beasley 

THE      POCKET      FORMULARY    AND     SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHARMACOPCEIAS :  Compris- 
ing Standard  and  approved  Formulas  for  the  Preparations  and  Compounds 
employed  in  Medical  Practice.    By  Henry  Beasley.    Ninth  Edition. 

[i8mo,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author 

THE     DRUGGIST'S     GENERAL     RECEIPT-BOOK: 

Comprising  a  Copious  Veterinary  Formulary  and  Table  of  Veterinary 
M  ateria  Medica ;  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists' Nostrums, 
&c. ;  Perfumery,  Skin  Cosmetics,  Hair  Cosmetics,  and  Teeth  Cosmetics  ; 
Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments ;  Trade  Chemicals,  Mis- 
cellaneous Preparations  and  Compounds  used  in  the  Arts,  &c. ;  with  useful 
Memoranda  and  Tables.    Seventh  Edition     .     ^  .        .        .        i8mo,  6s. 

Also 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  :  Containing  3,000  Pre- 
scriptions collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.    Fourth  Edition    .        .        .        i8mo,  6s. 

*'  Mr.    Beasley's    '  Pocket   Formulary,'      reference  admirably  suited  for  the  dispens- 
*  Dru^ist's  Receipt-Book,'  and  *  Book  of     ing  desk.'* — Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Prescriptions'  form  a  compact  library  of 
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F.  H,  Lescher 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ELEMENTS  of  PHARMACY. 

By  F.  Harwood  Lescher.    Fourth  Ediiion  .        8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Sec  I.     Materia  Medica  :    Characteristics  of  Drugs ;  Geographical  Sources ;  Detec- 
tion of  Spurious  Specimens. 
IL     Botany  :    Sketch     of   Oipms,    with    their  Functions  ;   Groupings  of  the 
Characteristics;  Natural  Orders. 

III.  Chemistry  :  Outline  of  Physics  ;  Simple  Primary    Analysis ;  Detection   of 

Adulterations  ;   Poisons — Tests  and  Antidotes ;    Organic    and  Inorganic 
Chemicals. 

IV.  Pharmacy  :  Pharmacopoeia  ;  Preparations  \  Active  Ingredients. 

V,    Prescriptions  :  The  JLatin  Language ;  Examples,  with  Errors  and  Unusual 
Doses  ;  Tables  of  Doses. 
VI.    Practical  Dispensing  :  Groupings  of  Strengths  of  Solutions  ;  Emulsions  ; 
Pills,  &c. ;  Changes  in  Mixtures. 

B.  S.  Proctor 

LECTURES    ON     PRACTICAL    PHARMACY. 

By  Barnard  S.  Proctor,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  at  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Newcastle-on-Tyne.    With  43  Wood  Engravings  8vo,  12s. 

•^j*  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  assist  earnest  Students  by  indicating  the  direction 
and  manner  in  which  the  study  of  Pharmaceutical  subjects  should  be  pursued  ;  attention 
being  principally  directed  to  such  points  as  are  not  included  in  the  usual  Manuals  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.     The  object  is  divided  into — 

Abstract  Processes :  Drying,  Grinding,  Solution,  Diffusion,  Filtration,  etc. 
Official  Processes. 

Extempore  Processes  :  Dispensing  Mixtures,  Pills,  Plasters,  Ointments,  etc.     Read- 
ing difficult  Autographs,  illustrated  with  lithographic  fac-similes. 
Official  Testing.    Notes  on  the  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Systems  of  the  Pharma- 

copceia. 
Pharmacy  of  Special  Drugs,  being  Studies  of  Cinchona,  Opium,  Aloes,  and  Iron. 


William  Stowe 

A  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART,  Exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Mode  of  Detecting  the  Various  Poisons, 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  AnimaL  To  which  are  added  concise  Directions 
for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation.  By  William  Stowe, 
M.R.C.S.E.    Thirteenth  Edition ....        Sheet,  2s. ;  Roller,  5s. 


G.  C  Wittstein 

PRACTICAL      PHARMACEUTICAL     CHEMISTRY:   An 

Explanation  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes  ;  with  the  Methods 
of  Testing  the  Purity  of  the  Preparations,  deduced  from  Original  Experi- 
ments. By  Dr.  G.  C.  Wittstein.  Translated  from  the  Second  German 
Edition  by  Stephen  Darby i8mo,  6s. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  too  strongly  to  recommend  this  work  to  the  beginner,  for  the 
completeness  of  its  explanations,   by  following  which  he   will  become   well  grounded 
ia  practical  chemistry." — From  iht  Introdiiction  by  Dr^  Buckner, 
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THE  PRESCRIBER'S  PHARMACOPCEIA  :  The  Medicines 
arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with  their  Composition 
and  Doses.     By  A  Practising  Physician.    Fifth  Edition. 

[Fcap  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  roan  tuck,  3s.  6d- 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL  AND  TRANSAC- 
TIONS.   Published  weekly Price  4<i. 


THE   YEAR-BOOK    OF    PHARMACY:    Containing  the 

Proceedings  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference, and  a  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  whicK  includes  notices 
of  all  Pharmaceutical  Papers,  new  Processes,  Preparations,  and  Formulae 
published  throughout  the  world.    Published  annually   .  8vo,  7s.,6d. 


R.   V.   Tuson 


A  PHARMACOPCEIA,  INCLUDING  THE  OUTLINES  OF 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  for  the  Use  of  Prac- 
titioners and  Students  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  Richard  V.  Tuson, 
F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College.     Second  Edition  ,        ,        .        ,        In  the  press. 


K 


Not  only  practitioners  and  students  of 
veterinary  medicine,  but  chemists^  and 
druggbts  will  find  that  this  book  supplies  a 


want  in    veterinary    literature.*' — Chemist 
and  Druggist, 


Robert  Bentley 

A  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY:  Including  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, Classifications,  Properties,  and  uses  of  Plants.  By  Robert 
Bentley,  F.LS.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  and  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.    Third  Edition,  with  1,127  Wood  Engravings. 

[Crown  8vo.    Just  rtady, 

"As  the  standard   maaoal  of  botany    its  position  is  undisputed." — Chemist  and 
Druggist.  \ 
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IV.  B.  Carpenter 
THE     MICROSCOPE    AND     ITS     REVELATIONS.      By 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition,  with  more  than  500  Wood 
Engravings Crown  8vo.    Just  rtady, 

*«*  The  author  has  aimed  to  combine  within  a  moderate  compass  that  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  his  instrument  and  its  appliances,  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for  his  study  as  may 
qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  thus  prepare  him  to  benefit  science, 
whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind. 


J.  H,  Martin 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING ;  with  Notes 

on  the  Collection  and  Examination  of  Objects.    By  John  H.  Martin, 
author  of  "  Microscopic  Objects."     With  upwards  of  100  Engraving^ 

[8vo,  7s.  6d. 

***  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  student  with  a  concise  manual  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  microscopic  mounting,  and  to  assist  his  progress  in  the  manual  dexterity,  as  far 
as  illustrations  and  words  render  it  possible,  necessary  in  their  application. 


THE     QUARTERLY-   JOURNAL    OF   MICROSCOPICAL 

SCIENCE.  (Established  in  1852.)  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne,  Demon- 
strator of  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Assist-Physician  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; 
Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  and  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

[Annual  Subscription,  i6s. ;  Single  Numbers,  4s. 

*^*  The  Memoirs  are,  when  needful,  illustrated  by  Lithographic  Plates,  many  of  which 
are  Coloured.  The  Journal  contains,  in  addition,  Notes  and  Memoranda,  Reviews  of 
Books,  Quarterly  Chronicle,  and  Proceedings  of  Societies. 


y.  Fayrer 

THE    THANATOPHIDIA   OF    INDIA;  being  a  Description 

of  the  Venomous  Snakes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  With  an  Account  of 
the  Influence  of  their  Poison  on  Life,  and  a  Series  of  Experiments.  By 
J.  Fayrer,  M.D.,  C.S.I.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Queen ;  late  President 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Second  Edition,  with  31  Plates  (28 
Coloured) Folio,  7/.  7s. 
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A,  Chauveau  and  G,  Fleming 

CHAUVEAU'S    COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY    OF    THE 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS.  Translated  from  the  Second  French 
Edition,  and  Edited  by  George  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Royal  Engineers  ;  Author  of  "  Travels  on  Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary," 
"  Horse-shoes  and  Horse-shoeing,"  "  Animal  Plagues,"  etc.  With  450 
Engravings  on  Wood  ....     8vo,  £1  lis.  6d. 

*'  The  want  of  a  text-book  on  the  Com-  |  the  book  as  complete  as  possible.     He  has 

parative    Anatomy  of  the    Domesticated  not  only  produced  a  most  valuable — and, 

Animals  has  Long  been  felt     The  present  <   in  fact,  the  only — anatomical  text-book  for 

work  is  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  fill  a  void  in  '  the  veterinarv  student,  but  he  has  given  us 

medical  literature  which  has  always  existed,  1  a  work  to  be  prized  by  every  scientific 

so  far  as  the  English  language  is  concerned.  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 

The  care  and  attention  with  which  hippo-  the  anatomy  of  the  higher  vertebrata.*' — 

tomyhas  been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  1  Medical  Times  and  GoMtte,  May  10,  1873. 

are  illustrated  by  every  page  in  M.  Chau-  <*This  is  a  valuable  work,   well  con- 

veau's  work.     ...     If  we  compare  the  ,  ceived  and  well  executed  by  the  authors, 

description,  say  of  the  arteries  of  the  head  MM.    Chauveau  and   Arloing,   and    well 

and  neck  of  the  horse,  as  given  in  Chau-  translated  by   Mr.  Fleming.      Altogether 

veau*s  work,  with  ihe  elaborate  description  the  work  reminds  us  very  much  of  Quain 

p^ven  in  Quain  or  Ellis  of  the  same  arteries  and  Sharpey*s,  where  the  histological  part 

in  man,  we  shall  6nd  that  in  minuteness  of  ^  in  the  latter  intercalated  with  the  syste- 

detail  the  anthropotomist  has  been  very  matic  ;  and  this  is  giving  it  no  slight  praise, 

closely  rivalled  by  the  hippotomist.     .     .  We  have  compart  M.  Chauveairs  descrip- 

In  taking  leave  of  this  book  we  may  con-  tion  of  the  bones  and  other  organs,  where 

gratulate  Mr.  Fleming  on  the  completion  practicable,  with  those  of  Owen,  Huxley, 

of  so  great  and  useful  an  undertaking.     He  Flower,  and  other  English  writers,  and  find 

has  translated  his    author    into  excellent  that  they  are  in  general  very  accurate  and 

scientific  English,   and    his    contributions  good.     .     .     .     The  illustrations  are  very 

(which  in  the  text  are  placed    between  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fleming  has  introduced 

brackets)  are  proof  of  the  large  amount  of  a  large  number  that  are  not  contained  in 

study  and  research  he  has  given  to  make  the  original  work.  *' — Z^w^^*/,  May  31, 1873. 


y.  Reay  Greene 

TABLES  OF  ZOOLOGY:  indicating  the  Tribes,  Sub-Orders, 
Orders,  and  Higher  Groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  for  Students, 
Lecturers,  and  others.  By  J.  RsAY  GREENE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  Three  large  sheets,  7s.  6d. 
the  set ;  or,  mounted  on  canvas,  with  roller  and  varnished  .  .  i8s. 
*^*  These  Tables  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of 

science,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  various  opinions 

held  by  different  zoologbts. 


T,  H.  Huxley 

A  MANUAL   OF  THE  ANATOMY   OF  VERTEBRATED 

ANIMALS.      By  Prof.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings         [Fcap.  8vo,  I2S. 

By  the  same  Author 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  CLASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS. 

With  Engravings "^nj^^^:*^. 
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